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IVDIAN,  a  term  empJojred  to  desigoate 
pliDts,  and  aidiiiila  pecaliar  to  India  as, 
INDIAN  AILANTU8.  Ailanthm  oicelsa . 

—WiUd. 

mniAN  AFGHAKS.  Sets  Afghanistan. 
INDIAN  ALMOND,  Tenninaaa  catsppa. 
— Zittn. 

INDIAN  ALOE,  Aloe  Indioa.— IbyZe. 

INDIAN  APPLB  TREK.  Fenmia  elephan- 
tiiB. — Corp. 

INDIAN  ABCmPKLAGO,  the  eastern 
archipelago  or  Xalayiinesia.  See  Arobipelago  : 
India.  JndoDeeia. 

INDIAN  BACCHUS.  See  Bama. 

INDIAN  BEKRT.  Cooeulus  Indioos. 

INDIAN  BIRTUWOBT.  Aristoloohia  In- 
dica* 

INDIAN  BLACKWOOD,  Dalbergia  »p. 

INDIAN  BLISTERING  PLY.  Mylabria 

INDIAN  BORAGE.  Ch'hota  kalpa,  Bind. 

INDIAN  BUCKBEAN.  Menyanthea  Indioa. 
Sjra.  of  TiUarsiaIadica.~F«n(. 

INDIAN  BUTT£B-T&EE.Bassiabutynu)ea. 

INDIAN  OADABA,  Cadaba  lDdioA^£dii». 

INDIAN  CALICOES.  See  Calicut;  ;^OuttoD 
msBBfactare. 


IjTDIAN  figs.  Ficua  iodica.— Xwrn. 
INDIAN  GUM  ANIHB  TREE.  Vateria 
Indies. — Rox6* 

INDIAN  GVit  ARABIC  TRSB,  Aeadit 

arabica — WiRd, 

INDUN  OUTTA  TBEE.  Emo.  Isonandn 
aeominata.— Xitnl. 

INDIAN  UEUF.  Gannd»Is  wtiva.  Sea 

Hemp. 

INDIAN  HOUBARA  OR  BUSTARD. 
Houbara  Maeqaeenii  Gray. 

INDIAN-INK.  a  bhusk  pi^mant  iised  for 
water- ootour  paintinit.    See  China  ink. 

INDIANISCHER  ROHB.  Gke.,  Bamboo. 

INDIANISCHB-VOGELNESTEH.  Gse. 
Edible  bird-nests. 

-  INDIANISCUE-VOGELNESTJES.  Dur 
Edible  bird  nests. 

INDIAN  ISIS.   See  Ukshmi. 
INDIAN  ISLANDERS.  &e  India. 
INDIANITE.  This  mineral  ocean  in  gr& 
nubr  masses.   It  bsa  a  hardness  5*5  to  5-5. 
R  scnilches  glasa.  The  colour  is  white  or  grey- 

; ;  specific 
by  the  bloW'pipA 
and  g^a^pises  tn  acids.   It  oocora  associated 


•«k .  B'"«>.  *  uo  wiuur  IB  wuiM  or  grey- 

im  ;  ft^tre'shiirfng  •  traosloceut ;  specific  sra- 
•,'ity         ;  It  is  infustbla  by  the  blow-pipe 
„  -*0d  gtJatioises  in  acids.   It  oocora  associate! 

INDIAN  CATTCASUS.  See  Koh.       :  '  «met,  felspar,  fibrolite,  and  bomWtado. 


INDIAN  CEDER.  See  Cedar  ;  Deodar. 
INDIAN^GE  LOSIA.  Celosia  Aaiatlca.;   : ' ' 
INDIAN  CHE3NUT.  Paviaindica.— )2.;v/« 

m. 

INDIAN  CLOYEfi.  See  GloTer. 
INDIAN  COPAL  TREE.  Taterialndica  

INDIAN  CORAL  TREE.  Erythrina  Indioa. 

INDIAN  CORK  TREE.  Bignonia  suberosa. 
INDIAN  CORN.  Zaa  maya.  See  Uaize.  Gli- 


INDIAN  COTTONS.  Sea  Cotton. 
INDIAN  CRESS.  Naaturtinm.  Sea  Tropno- 
laoesa, 

INDIAN  CROCODILE.  See  Crocodilide. 
INDIAN  DAUMEB  WOOD.  Cho^roxylon 
dupadi. 

INDIAN  DUGONG,  Halioon  dugoiwr. 

IN  DIANE.  It.  Chintz. 

INDIAN  ELM.  Ulmosintegrifi^us.— iZ(u<&. 

INDIAN  ELEMI.  Bee  Colopheaia. 

INDIAN  EMPIRE.  British  India  it  extepds 
ont  1,150,  sqove  milea  from  8^  to  SO"*  JV^ 
aad  from  68°  to  9r  X  See  British  lodia^ 

INDIAK  VJSVM  ESW,  Aatheinia  pyn. 
thm-jT.  Kwuh,  ' 


^^^mOi'jLU  ;±CK.-TBJSE.  Artooarpus-intflgri- 

•  -rNiDlAN  JALAP.  Ipomoea  turpetbnm. 

INDIAN-KINO.  Dried  juice  of  ^uteafnm- 

doan. 

INDIAN  LABURNUM,  Gatda  Urtula.— 

XtMS. 

INDIAN  LILAa  Aadirtefata  Ihdica— ^ 

INDIAN  LTTERATDRE.  SeoAfan. 

INDlANHADDER,Iu]i.nedyot«>  umbel. 
lataZow.— A.  See  pyea  MttDjit. 

INDIAN   MAHOGANY.   Osdnia  toiia. 

— Box&. 

INDIAN  MALLOW.  Abutilon  Indienm^ 
Don.  Country  Mallow.   See  Ohay. 

INDIAN  MA  TA.    See  Rama. 

INDIAN  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  Cotoneaster 
baodllaris. 

INDIAN  MULBERRY,  Moriada  ottrifolia^ 
— jSmw. 

INDUN  MYRRH.,  in  Sonpe  a  eommer- 
oial  namft  to  a  substance  annnised  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a  species  of  Amyria.  It  ia  snppos- 
ed  to  be  the  googol  of  the  bazars. 

INDUN  NAVY.—  The  first  name  wss  that 
ot  Bombay  Marine^^i^Jt^eyjreiajB^^yed  in 

a 


nn>UK  ocmks. 


Buppresaiog  piracy  and  Blarery  and  in  eondaot- 
ing  all  political  questioDB  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Bed  Sea,  and  African  coaati. 


Steam  Sbip'sja  18<56. 
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Lady  Canning 
Indus  (River  S.  Boat) 
JUIum  (do) 
Napier  (do) 

Kimrod  ...   

Ponjab   200,  700 
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Tatta      (Iron      do)  ^. 
Curaetjee  (Wooden  do)  ., 
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Acbar  (Beoeiviiig  Ship) 
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3 
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12 

Euphrates   
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10 

The  Indian  Navy  was  abolished  in  1862. 
In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  AdmiraUy 
to  receive  Indian  officers  into  the  Boyal  Navy, 
a  Bomb'<y  marine  vas  {prmed  for  the  transport 
of  troops  and  stores,  and  other  civil  duties,  OD 
the  same  footing  aa  the  Bengal  marine  and  hot 
under  martial  law.    Captains  of  seven  yeara* 
standing  and  all  officers  who  had  completed 
30  years'  service  according  to  the  old,  or  26 
years  in  India  ondn  the  new.  forlongh  rela- 
tions, retired  upon  a  penaion  of  £450,  retain- 
ing their  right  to  auoceed  to  the  Senior  List 
Pension  of  £800' in  their  turn,  or  upon  a  pre- 
sent pensiou  of  £550.  giving  up  their  right  to 
the  higher  annuity.    Captains  of  leas  standing 
£iOO,  with  the  riftht  to  succeed  to  the  higher 
sponsion  or  £450^  waving  that  right.  (3oin- 
dflftde^s  whose  appointments  dated  prior  to 
:t^31,  £450,  after  1831,  £400,  all  officers 
tiriis  retiring  to  have  the    honofanr  rank 
m{  Captain  in  the  Indian  Navy.   The  24 
ienior  Lieutenants  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Commander,  and  received  £300  per  annum. 
The  next  24  Lieutenants  £250 ;  and  the  re- 
maining 20  Lieutenants  £200.    The  1 2  Senior 
Mates  £150  eaeh;   All  Uates  who  have  been 
thiree  years  on  the  List,  £ISS  ;  these  cheers  to 
rank  as  Lientenants.    AU  other  Mates,  £100 
each.  Each  Midshipman  £10.  The  six  Senior 
Pursers   retired  on  £800 ;  the  next  six  on 
£250  ;  and  the  remaining  II  on  £200.  Eadt 
Captain's  Clerk  received  a  pension  of  £60. 

INDIAN  NETTLE  TREE,  Celtis  orien- 
talis  ;  Sponia  orientalis,  Voigt. 

INDIAN  OCEAN— The  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  Eastern  Seas,  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, passes  through  the  Straitaof  Malacca,  and 
sweeps  to  the  north  along  the  Asiatic  coast 
modifying  the  climate.  It  is  called*  by  the 
Japanese  Kuxo-Siwo  and  debouebea  to  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  thence  raahea  into  the 
great  Fadfic  desoibing  ap  are  of  a  great  eircAs 
as  far  aa  the  Alentian  lales,  on  ivhion  it  leaTes 
strange  woods.  The  waters  of  this  eastwn  puU 
Stream  are  of  an  indigo  tint.  Hie  Sargasso  weed, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  stream.  One  of  the 
liMge  corrents^li^i^jc  o^S"* 


IMDU  BUBBEB. 


IHDUS  SUBBIB. 


in  the  Indian  Oeeen,  ii  the  well  knoirn  Untam- 
Inqae  carrent,  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  Lagullas  current.  Anotbei  makes  its 
wij  through  the  Straits  of  Halacca,  and  beiug 
joioed  by  other  warm  streams  from  the  Java 
and  Chios  Seas,  flows  oat  ioto  the  PaclBo  like 
another  Gnlf  Stream,  between  the  FhUippines 
and  the  ^ores  of  Asia.  Thence  it  attempts 
the  great  circle  route  for  the  Aleutian  Islands 
tempering  elimates  and  losing  itself  in  the  sea 
on  its  route  towards  the  N.  W.  Coast  of 
America.  There  is  a  counter  current  of  oold 
water  between  it  and  the  China  shore. 

INDIAN  PAPSa  BIBCU,  Betnia  bhqj- 
pntra. — WmU,    £<^U^     B.  Jacquemoutii. 

INDIAN  FBLLTTOBT,  Anthemis  pyre- 
thrum.— i7.  KhmU. 

INDIAN  PENNTWOBT,  Hydroootyle 
asiatiea.— Zrtim. 

INDIAN  FOBOUPINB,  Uyslrix  ieuoura. 
— 8yke». 

INDIAN  BOOT.  Atolepias  earraaaTiea.— 
ZAmn. 

INDIAN  FBVNET,  Titex  trifoliB— £«m». 

INDIAN  PYHACANTHA,  Cratiegua  ere- 
nutats. — Roxb, 

INDIA  BUBBEB,  or  Caontohoac,  the 
eoBiBon  name  of  a  iregetablis  compound  which 
is  found  in  all  plants  with  a  milk^  Juice. 
The  familiea  of  pbnts  which  furnish  this 
milky  juice  in  the  greatest  abundanee  are— 
Moracefe>  Euphorbiaoea,  Artooarpaeese,  Apo- 
cfttaeete,  Ciohoracete,  Pspaveraceie,  Campanu- 
lacrsB,  add  Lobeliacen.  India  rubber  has 
long  been  known  to  the  natiTea  of  the  East 
Indies  and  South  America-  It  was  not,  bow- 
ew,  till  the  expedition  of  the  French  Aeade- 
midaas  to  South  America  in  1^35  that  its 
properties  and  nature  were  made  known  in 
Aorope  by  a  memoir  upon  it  by  M.  de  la 
Condamine.  And  subsequent  notices  of  it 
were  sent  to  the  French  Academy  in  1751  by 
H.  Fresoan,  and  in  1768  by  U.  Macquer. 
The  ^anU  employed  for  proouriug  ludia-Rub- 
am  Tery  numerous,  but  the  tree  which, 
in  Goitinrnt^  India,  supplies  most  is  the 
Keua  elastica,  a  tree  exceedingly  abundant  in- 
Assam.  All  the  spedes  of  Ficus  yield  Oaout- 
diouc  to  a  greattr  or  less  extent  in  their 
juices,  and  even  the  Common  Fig  (Ficus 
Carica)  of  Europe  contains  it.  Species  of 
Fieus  produce  the  Caoutchouc  brought  from 
Jara  ;  and  F.  radnl*,  F.  elliptica,  and  F. 
prinoidos  are  amongst  those  mentioned  as  af- 
fording a  portion  of  that  brought  from  Ame- 
liea.  Next  to  the  Moraceie  the  order  Enphor- 
biaceze  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  Caont- 
cftottc.  The  SfAonia  elastica,  a  plant  found 
in  GajvOai  Bnsil,  and  extending  orer  a  large 
diitriet  of  OBntral  America,  yields  the  best 
kinds  of  India-Btibber  that  on  bnmght  into 


the  markets  of  Europe  and  Amerioa*  The 
oaotttchoQC  whidi  is  brought  from  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  from  the  Urceola 
elastics,  a  climbing  plant  of  very  rapid  growth 
and  gigantic  dimensions*  A  single  plant  is 
said  to  yield,  by  tapping,  from  90  to  60  lbs. 
annually.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  juices 
of  CalTophora  utilis  and  Oameraria  latifolia, 
plants  of  South  America ;  Vahea  gummifera. 
of  fiiladagascar ;  and  Willughbia  edulii,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Caoutchouc,  whilst  it  is  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant.  Is  eridently  in  a  fluid 
condition  ;  but,  after  ita  a^antion  from  the 
other  fluid  parts,  it  forms  a  solid  mass  similar 
in  its  external  obaraoters  to  vegetable  albumen. 
In  this  state  it  ia  dense  and  hard,  but  may  be 
separated  and  rolled  out  so  as  to  form  a 
resembling  leather.  The  greater  part  of  .the 
Caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  shapeleaa  masses,  collected  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  which  has  been  incised  or  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  juice  from  it,  or 
solidified  in  a  trench  made  in  the  earth,  and 
coagulated  in  thia  tude  mould  in  rolaminoua 
masses,  which  often  resemble  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree.  A  part  of  it,  however,  possesses 
other  forms  which  the  rude  art  o/  the  oatires 
attempt  to  communicate  to  it.  They  model 
with  plaatio  clay  figures  animals,  imitaiioua 
of  the  human  foot,  and  peaivduped  bodies ; 
and  repeatedly  dipping  ^ese  moulds  in  the 
thickened  caoutchonc,  tbay  remove  the  mouU 
through  an  opening  end  thus  obtain  hollow 
flasks,  figures  Of  animalsi  rough  slippers,  &c. 
The  Bait  Indies  supplied  the  original  specimens 
seen  in  Europe,  and  have  ever  since  been  a 
source  <^  supply  to  the  British  markets.  It 
comes  principally  from  Java,  but  is  often 
glutmous,  and  is  less  esteemed  in  commerce 
than  that  furniahed  by  the  equatorial  regions  of 
America.  India  Bubber  from '  Para,  on  the 
Amazon,  in  1857,  waa  in  value  £139.000^ 
The  imports  Into  England  in  1850  were 
on  the  average  SfiO  tma.  value  £89,500. 
Caoutchouc  employed  to  rub  out  pencilmarks, 
made  on  paper.  When  distilled,  it  yields 
oils  which  have  a  composition  similar  to  oil 
of  turpentine — In  north  west  India,  an  India 
Bubber  tree,  probably  the  Ficus  elastica,  grows 
to  some  seventy  to  ninety  feet  high.  Immense 
forests  of  it  are  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Burampooter,  extending  along  the  Ifeeree  and 
Abor  mountaias.  It  is  a  stately  tree— it  is 
said  some  are  lOO  feet  high.  The  rubber  from 
this  tree  has  not  answered  for  exporting  from 
India.  The  expense  of  making  is  a  mere  trifle ; 
but,  whether  it  ts  owing  to  the  tree  having 
been  aocnstdmed  to  a  ooldor  climate^  or  from 
some  ohemical  property  in  the  rubbcor,  it  can- 
not bear  the  heat  of  a  passage  to  Europe.  It 

in  cold  oluute^  it  il  equal  (o  othenDObezs.— 


.IKIllOO. 


Bonj/tu^e  America,  page  i^S.  Beportt  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1861,  Frincipla  of 
Sdentijio  Botany ;  Gregory.  Hand-book  of 
Organic  Ohemetry  in  Eng.  Cyc. — 2V(w*. 
S,oyoil  At.  8oc.  RoyU^  Froduetive  Betource* 
of  India,  page  76.  Tomii3uo9,  pp.  297-999- 
See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN  SANDAL-WOODS.  SantaUnom 
album  and  Sandoricumindioam.— Oov.. 

INDIAN  SAKSAPAftUiLA,  Hraiidfluaiu 
IndieiU' — Rhode. 

INDIAN  SC[TAMINa£.  See  Kounpteru. 

INDIAN  SDHKK  CONTRA.   See  Semen 
contra. 

INDIAN  SHOT.  Canna  Tndica.— iw«. 

INDIAN  SILVER  FlU.,  Pintu  nmthiana, 
Wall,  Abies  Smithiana.  Booker. 

INDIAN  tAMARISK.   Tanurix  Indica. 

INDIAN  TEA.  Baadk  alba.  Xtw. 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.   Lobelia  inffata. 

INDIAN  TR££  SPURGB.  Eiiphoibia  tini- 
eallL— Xtfut. 

INDIAN  TITBNSOL,  Crozophora  plicala. 
Ju8t.  also,  Hdtotropium  Indicum  Syn.  of 
Haridium  iDdicom.—iSeAiirt 

INDIAN  VALERIAN.  Valeria  Jatamanri. 

INDIAN  WHITINa  SeeWhiUoK. 
INDIAN  WILD  BOAB.  See  Boar^  Hog  : 
Uammalia  ;  Sa>. 

INDIAN  WOLF.  Cania  lopui.— £»«. 

INDIAN  WORM-WOOD,  ArtBmisialDdica. 

INDIAN  YELLOW,  a  dje  procared  from 
the  urine  of  the  cow,  after  eating  decayed  and 
yeUow  mango  leavea  ;  other  autboriiie*  refer 
it  to  camera  dang.  Analysis  ahows  it  to  be 
compoaed  chiefly  of  purreio  aad,  combined 
with  magnesia.  Its  name,  in  some  parte  of 
the  East,  is  Purree. — SimmomePt  JHft, 

INDICATORINJS,  a  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  Eamily  FiMdsa,  which  may  be  thus  shown, 
Fanu  PicidflB. 

StA-fam.  CaropephilenEe,  6  gen.  16  sp.  vis. 
1  Campephilna,  S  Hemicercus,  4  Hemilophue, 
3  Chrysocolflptes,  2  Brachypterus,  and  Tiga. 

Sub-fa».  Gecininee.  4  gen.  19  sp.  viz.,  12 
QeoDnf,  1  Oadnealaa,  3  MQiglyptes,  8  Hi- 
QroptenLutt 

Stib'fm^   TUflXOBf  %  pa-  15  ip;,  viz.,  1 

^%b/am.   TSoemiiinn,  t  gen.  3  ap.  viz., 

j^jff  Tanoine,  1  gen.  I  sp,  viz.,  I 
Xnuiorqill^ 

Sit&-fiun*  Indicaloriase,  %  gen.  1  8p..Yiz.j  1 

Indicator  xantbonotu$.  See,  Birda^ 
INDICOLlTR,  A  viirifty  of  Tourmaline. 
1NDIC0FLKUSTF,3,  ^  naipe  of  CovQU. 
Ij^^^(jij6.  Fft.ChJiaU. 


INDIGO,  DwT.  Eng.  Tb-  Ger. 

Indaoo  It. 

"SiUi    (dye)  Malat. 


NU,  Ail  Gut  HWD.  Pra 
SnroH 

Malc-ay^  Bubk. 

Cfaamno-la,  Oooh-Chis. 


Tamm  (plant.) 
Anil  Poet.  Sp. 


GiiU  OOB.  Xznidik   Bus. 

LU  ,.-....HiND.  KUi,  9am- Tah.  TSL. 

The  plants  which  ftfford  Indiira  dye  are 
grown  bhiefiy  in  the  E«Bt  and  West  Indies, 
in  the  middle  regions  of  America,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Europe,  and  are  mosUy  species  of  the 
genera  IndifEofera.  TsBtiB^Tephroaia  and  Nertnm. 
Indigofera  tiiictoria  furnisheB  the  chief  indigo 
of  commeroe,  produced  in  Bengnl,  Malabar, 
Madagascar,   the   Isle  of  France,  and  &t. 
Domingo,    The  Indigofera  disperma,  a  plant 
cultivated  in  the  Eiist  Indies  and  America, 
grow*  higher  tb»n  the  preceding,  is  woody,  and 
fumishea  a  superior  dyMtufr.  The  GualainaUi 
Indigo  cornea  fprn  tbia  species.  Indigof^a 
anil  grows  in  the  same  countries,  and  also  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  Indigofera  sigeotea, 
which  flourishes  in  Africa  yields ,  little  indigo, 
but  it  ia  of  sn  exoallent  quality.  ^  According 
to  Mr.  Kmmonds,  I.  psendotinctoria,  cultivat- 
ed in  the  East  Indies,  famishes  the  best  ot 
all.    I.  glauoa  is  the  ^ptian  and  AiwUan 
species.  There  are  also  the  I.  ^nerea.  I.  erects 
(a  native  of  Guinea),  I.  hirsute,  1.  glabra, 
and  several  others,    common  to  the  East, 
Indigo  of  an  ezcdient  quality  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Eaat  from  Gymnema  tingens  or 
Asclepiaa   tingens,  a  twining  plant.  The 
Cicer  arieLinum  or  grnna  plant  ia  also  a  aonrce. 
Species  of  Huellia   furnish  the  well  known 
Room  dye  of  Asaam  and  the  Chinese  obtain  a 
blue  dye  from  the  Rnetlia  indigotica,  another 
species  of  this  g^nus,  as  also  from  the  Isatis 
indigotica  of  Mr.  Fortune.    The  Wrightia 
tinctoria,  of  the  East  Indies,  an  evergreen,  with 
white  blosBoms,  afforda  aom«  indigo,  aa  do 
the  Isatis  linotoria,  or  Wead,  in  Europe,  and 
the  PolygOBum  tioctonqm,  with  rad  flowery 
a  native  of  China.  Baptists  tineboria  furnishes 
a  blue  dye,  and  is  the  wild  inc^goof  ^e  United 
Sta£es.    Plants  of  other  genera  are  also  eni# 
ployed  for  obtaining  Indigo— ^s  Maradenia 
tinotoris,  Galega  tinctoria,  but  especially  the 
former.  Dr.  Bancroft  (voL  i,  p.  190)  also  ad- 
duces Spilantbea  tinctoria.  Scabiosa  auccisa, 
cheiranthus  fenestralis  ajso  a  species  of  Big- 
nonia  and  a  Tabemaemontana,  on,  the  African 
coast,  with  Aio^pha  fruticoea  and  Saphora 
tioctOTia,  as   all  yielding   a  blue  dye,  or 
coarse  aorta  of  indifto.   Indigo  is  at  preaent 
grown  for  oommennal   purposea  largely  in 
Bengal,  and  the  other  provinces  of  that  IPren- 
dency,  from  the  20th  to  the  30tb  deg.  of  north 
latitude  ;  in  (he  provinces  of  Tinneveliy,  Cnd- 
dapah  and  the  two  Araots  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
Isidency;  in.  Java,  in  the  hirgest  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  in  Gantemain,  Caraocas,  Central 
America  and  Brg^il^ou  i^^Of^^wltivatcd 
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ut  some  of  the  West  IndU  islsnds,  especisUf 
Sl  BoMogo,  but  not  in  large  quaotiiies. 
In^go  grows  wild  io  serenl  parts  of  Fatestine, 
bat  attention  seems  not  to  bave  been  given  to 
its  cultiratton  or  collection*  On  the  eattent 
and  western  co^ts  of  AfrieSf  it  ia  indigenous ; 
at  Sierra  Leone,  Natd,  and  otber  plM«s  it  is 
foand  abandant. — Bengal  is,  however,  the 
flhief  mart  Tor  indigo,  and  the  quantity  produc- 
ed in  other  plaoes  is  eonqparaiivdy  loeonsider- 
abk : — When  America  beeame  Icnown  to  Dnro- 
peaoB,  its  indigo  became  to  them  a  principal 
object  of  cultivation,  and  against  their  skill 
the  native  of  Itindostan  bad  nothing  to  oppose, 
bat  the  cheapness  of  bis  idmple  process  of 
manafaetore.  The  profit  and  extent  of  the 
trade  early  induced  Europeans  to  euttivate  the 
plant  io  fUadostan  ;  but  the  superior  article 
nanufactured  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  \a 
the  West  Indies,  would  long  have  held  the  pro> 
dsce  of  India  in  subordination,  if  the  anarchy 
and  wars  incideBt  to  the  French  £ev(rfutiwi, 
espeoially  when  they  reached  St.  Domingo,  had 
not  almost  annibUated  the  trade  from  the  West, 
and  oooseqaeatly  proportionally  fostered  tliat 
in  the  East.  The  indigo  produoa  of  St. 
Domingo  wu  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  all  the 
other  Weal  India  iuands  together.  From  the 
time  that  the  negron  revolted  in  that  ifland, 
the  eoltivatioa  of  indigo  increased  in  Hin- 
doatan.  Since  the  year  1833,  in  Bengal,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  manufBcture 
of  Indigo  have  greatly  fslkn  off,  for  Indigo 

?UnUng,  is  now  hunted  out  of  the  Lower 
'rovinees,  though  once  the  pet  scheme  of 
Bevenue  Boards  and  Governors  General  in 
CooBcal.  In  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  famine  of  1769,  the  cultivation  had 
deelined ;  during  the  years  which  followed 
1786,  Lcgrd  Corowallis,  and  with  hiin  Sir  John 
Shore,  re<«st8blished  it  under  extraordinary 
prinl^es.  Minute  accounts  of  how  the 
plant  should  be  grown  and  the  drug  beaten 
ont,  written  by  high  officials,  appeared  in 
the  public  prints ;  the  Company's  servants 
won  pmaitted, — nay,  encouraged,— to  remit 
their  savijigs  m  Indigo  mvestments,  in  spite  of 
the  ctoakii^  ot  an  alarmist  who  foretold  the 
Ulure  of  sueh  efforts  by  reason  of  the  manufac- 
ton  having  been  aocceasftilly  introduced  into 
the  Bmcils,  which  were  nearer  the  European 
market.  For  a  time,  indeed,  tite  Government 
was  shy  of  actnaUy  engaging  in  the  eultivation 
and  eontented  itself  with  winking  hard  at  its 
offieem  who  were  wilting  to  venture  on  their 
own  aeemint.  But  the  revival  of  the  Indigo 
Planting,  whieh  took  place  in  the  ten  years 
salMequent  to  1786,  was  eondncted*  under 
the  Mtpicea  «f  Government,  though  at  the 
rnk  of  ita  Commercial  Besidents*  Fw  long 
it  coatinned  to  be  the  most  profitable 
part  of  theae  officcxs'  private  trade,  and 


more  than  one  great  Calcutta  House  owes 
its  origin  lo  their  operatioiia.  The  VHlleys  of 
the  Damoodah  and  of  the  Adjie,  and  indeed  all 
Burdwan,  are  dotted  with  factories  bt-Ionging 
to  an  ancient  firm,  whose  Indigo  atill  bears  the 
initials  of  Mr.  Cheap,  Commercinl  Besident  at 
Soooamookey.  As  independent  merchatita  gra- 
dually  found  entrance  into  the  country,  the 
secrets  of  Indigo  planting  bcfann'  better 
knonn,  and  the  old  Beaidcnts  found  what  thn 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  their  * 
private  preserve,  intruded  upon  by  sirangen. 
The  first  kind  of  cultivation  whieh  they  yielded 
seems  to  have  been  sugar-cane,  but  in  defence 
of  their  monopoly  aa  Indifto  Pknlers  the; 
made  a  determined  stand.  The  few  who  under- 
stood the  signs  of  the  times  compromised 
matters  by  taking  a  private  capitalist  into 
partnership,  but  the  migority  could  hit  upon  no 
better  plan  for  preserviufi  their  righla  than 
harrassing  their  rivals.  But  individual  jea> 
louies  and  penal  enactments  were  alikepowertess 
to  stop  the  advanciofE  rush  of  British  enterpriee, 
and  io  1818  the  restrictive  system  finally  broke 
down.  £Dglishn>ea  oould  not  bny  lands  in 
Qengal  in  t&ir  own  names,  but  thc^  could  trade, 
whne  they  pleased,  and  it  waa  wsy  enough  to 
own  land  in  the  name  of  another.  The  private 
trade  of  the  Commercial  Besidents,  like  the 
more  magnificent  operations  of  their  masters, 
oolUipaed  and  Indigo  Planting  entered  on  the 
second  stage  of  its  history. 

Indigo  is  peculiarly  Indian  in  its  origin  and 
takes  its  name  fram  India.  It  was  known  to, 
and  in  constant  use,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
BomaoB  ;and  is  mentioned  especially  by  Arrinn 
in  bis  Periplus  as  i^lported  by  way  of  Eg^  pl 
from  the  connti^  iri  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus* 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  a  product  of 
the  countipr..  "  Indicum,"  says  Pliny,  "  comes 
from  Indm^  and  is  obtained  from  a  sUme 
adhering  to  reeds,  it  is  black  wh^  rubbed  but 
a  fine  mixture  of  purple  and  blue  whrn  dis- 
solved. He  adda,  '*  that  the  genuine  Indicua 
may  be  known  by  the  vapour  it  emits  on  being 
heated,'*  and  that  it  "  emits  a  smell  like  the 
sea,  whence  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  ob- 
tained from  rocks.  So  bo<xi  as  the  Cape  route 
was  discovered,  the  Tenetians,  the  Fortugueee, 
the  Dutch,  and  subsequently  the  English  im- 
ported indigo  amongst  otherarticles  of  the  dye 
and  dfy-aaliery  trade.  Before  the  introduction 
of  indigo,  woad  was  used  for  dyeing  bliiP,  and 
tfie  cultivatora  of  this  plant  io  Enftland  and 
on  the  Continent  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
use  of  indigo,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Ger- 
man Diet  in  1577,  was  declared  to  be  "a  per- 
nicious, deceitful,  eating,  and  eonosive  dye." 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  became 
of  increasing  consumption  among  the  dyers  ; 
so  much  so  mdeed  as  to  interfere  scrioudy  with 
the  trade  in  wo94\  Mv^^,  1°.  JppJ^PPv.^'^ 
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aathoritiea  of  tbat  age  of  any  commercial  in- 
novation, or  of  any  encroBchment  upon  vested 
righta,  that,  in  the  year  16(14,  the  use  of  this 
artiele,  whiijh  was  called  *'  the  DeTirs  dye/' 
was,  by  imperial  proclamation  strictly  forbid- 
den within  the  Anstrian  dominions,  and  the 
people  of  Nurembei^  oompelled  the  dyers  of 
their  city  to  take  osth  each  year,  that  they 
woold  employ  np  indigo  in  tfa^r  work-  Des- 
pite imperial  edicts  and  Norembergers*  oaths, 
'tliis  dye  continued  to  find  faTour  generally 
tbroujiihout  Borope  ;  and  indifferent  as  was  the 
article  pMduced  iu  those  days,  the  trade  be- 
came one  of  considerable  value  until  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Eastern 
Indigo  WAS  driven  from  the  Guropeaii  markets 
by  the  active  competition  of  the  West  Indian 
planters  and  th«  colonists  of  America.  Sub- 
seqnentlyi  however,  when  the  States  dedared 
their  independence,  and  the  cultnreof  the  West 
ludian  plant  was  neglected  for  other  artidu, 
the  English  fi,  I.  Company  resumed  their 
dealings  in  it,  and  by  giving  all  the  encou> 
ragement  in  their  power,  not  only  to  NiiUre  but 
to  European  planters,  they  succeeded,  after 
a  number  of  years,  in  establishing  Vhe  manu- 
fucture  of  indigo  on  such  a  firm  fooling,  that 
the  Bengal  article  at  last  ranked  the  highest 
in  public  estimation,  having  fairly  drireu  all 
competition  from  the  field.  It  is  highly  pro- 
blematical, however,  if  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  in  British  India  would  have  arrived  at 
its  present  state  of  prosperity  but  for  ihe  spirit 
evinced  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bast  India 
Company,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  losing  markets, 
eonttnued  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  the 
arti(^  from  the  European  planters,  ■  shippini; 
thai  iaveatment  to  a  eertdn  loss,  until,  after 
a  series  of  yeart,  the  agriculture  of  the  plant, 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  manufacture,  beoune 
so  thoroughly  invisstigated,  and  received  so 
many  improvements,  as  to  plaw  the  trade 
beyond  the  necessity  for  any  further  fostering. 
The  first,  or  London  East  India  Company, 
carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade  in  this  dye 
for  upwards  of  a  century  •  purchasing  it  from 
the  native  makers  at  about  a  shilling  the  pound 
and  selling  it  at  five  times  that  price.  Be- 
tween the  years  1664  and  1694  their  imports  of 
the  article  into  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed 
60,000  lbs.  annually.  In  those  days  the  scene 
of  thft  native  manufacture  of  indigo  of  the  finest 
quality  was  at  Agra.  Lahore  contributed  a 
good  article,  as  did  the  Golconda  country.  The 
inferior  sorts  came  from  Surat,  Berhampoor, 
Indore,  Oudh,  and  Bengal.  At  ihe  present 
time  the  finest  indigo  is  manufactured  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  where  it  has  been  found  that 
both  soil  and  season  are  highly  favourable  for 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  plant.  A 
oonaiderable  quantity,  about  4,000  chests,  is 
produced  in  ud  about  the  yiduitjr  of  Madras, 


some  of  which  is  of  superior  qualily;  Towerdfl 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  about  1786,  the 
shipments  of  indigo  to  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  34S,000  lbs.  the  quantity  for  1795  shipped 
was  3.644,710  lbs. ;  for  1799,  at  4,  571,420 
lbs.  ;  for  1810,  at  6,5S0,874  lbs, ;  and  for 
1848.9,  at  9,9SO,000  lbs.,  of  which  three- 
fourths  Were  sent  to  Great  Britain.  During  the 
nine  years  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
trade  with  India  in  1814,  the  annual  averse 
produoe  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  for  exportation, 
jras  nearly  5,600,000  Iba.  But  the  exports 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1819-80, 
were  above  7,400,000lbs.  a  year.  The  oonsump- 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged,  dur- 
ing tlie  ten  years  ending  1858,about  S,500.OO0 
lbs.  a  year.  In  1889-40  the  export  of  indigo 
from  Biadras  amounted  to  1,888,808  lbs.  A 
smaH  quantity  is  also  exported  from  the 
French  settlement  of  Fondicherry.  In  1837 
the  export  from  Manilla  amounted  to  about 
2S0.000  lbs.  The  export  from  Batavia  in  1841 
amounted  to  9JS,69S  lbs.  and  the  produe- 
tbn  in  1843  was  double  that  amount.  Tfae 
annual  exports  of  indigo,  from  all  parta  of 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Ardiipelago,  were  takeo 
by  M'CuIloob.  io  1840,  to  be  13.440,0U0  lbs. 
The  imports  are  about  S0,000  chests  of 
Bengal,  and  8,000  from  Madras  annually,  of 
which  9,000  or  10,000  are  used  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  rest  re-exported.  The 
total  crop  of  indigo  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
ranged,  between  18S6  and  1855,  at  from 
lOO.OUO  to  17S,000  factory  maunds  ;  the 
highest  crop  was  in  1845.  The  factory  maund 
of  indigo  in  India  is  about  78  lbs.  In  the 
delta  of  Uie  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  the  plant  lasts 
only  for  a  ^gls  seasoB,  bang  destroyed  by 
the  periodical  inuodalien,  but  the  diy  central 
and  western  ||irovinces,  one  or  two  ratoon 
crops  are  obtamed. 

But  though  Qreat  Britain  largely  imports 
Indii;o,  it  only  retains  a  smalt  part  <rf  it 
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'  The  Taliie  of  the  indigo  imported  into  Orett 
Britain  ranges  from  2  shillings  to  seven  shil- 
lings the  pound.  The  exports  (rom  India 
are  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Americsi  /Prance 
and  other  Earopean  countries,  and  the  expnis 
have  been  as  ander ; 
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1860-51 

1-  S 

2-  3 

3-  4 
4& 
6-9 

6-  7 

7-  8 

8-  9 
8-1860 

i&eo-i 

1861-S 

5-  3 

3-  4 

4-  0 

6-  6 

e-7 

7-  S 

8-  9 


lbs. 


11,134,S7S 
11.416,632 
10,412.868 
11,620,099 
9,044,376 
13,230,641 
10,897,930 
9,137,8»S 
9,198,389 
10,718,831 
9,631,703 
8.850,386 
11,324,880 
9,172,615 
9,746,091 
9,004,836 

9,650,206 
11,111,072 


Tons. 


4,970 
6,098 
4,649 
S,H3 
4,038 
6,906 
4,666 
4,080 
4,106 
4,786 
4,388 


Value. 


£ 

4,980.896 
2^25,313 
1,809,686 
2,067,771 
1,701,825 
2,424,333 
1,937,907 
1,734,338 
2,188,017 
3,021,889 
1,866.376 
1,647,603 
2,126,870 
^,756,158 
1,860,141 
1,861,601 

1^23,226 
S,893,8S3 


The  culture  of  indigo  is  very  precarious, 
Boi  only  in  so  far  as  respects  t^e  growth  of 
the  |dattt  from  year  to  year,  but.alio  as  regards 
tiie  quantity  and  qn^ity  of  the  drug  which 
the  same  anwunt  of  plant  will  afford  in 
the  saine  season.  Tbe  fixed  capital  required 
in  tbe  maniifactare  consists  simply  of  a  few 
v^.of  oommoii  masonry  for  steeping  the 
plaat,  and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  ; 
a  boiliag  ud  drying  honse,  and  a  dwelling  for 
the  plantar.  Thus  a  factory  of .  ten  pairs  of 
nt%  capable  of  produciug,  atan  average,!  S,fiOO 
lbs.  of  udigo,  worth  on  the  spot  ^,600,  will 
Bot  ooataboiKe  £l»500  sterling.  Tbe  bnild- 
ingsand  maafaiaery  necessary  to  produce  an 
eqoal  Taloe  in  sugar  and  rum,  would  -jwobably 
coat  abont  £4,000.  The  indigo  of  Bengal  is 
dirided  into  two  cksses,  oallet^  in  oomnjercial 
langnage,  Bengal  and  Ondh  ;  the  first  ^ing 
th/b  prodnoe  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Beogsl 
mmd  Behar,  aUd  tbe  Inst  that  of  tbe  northern 
pforiaees,  and  of  Benares.  The  first  class  is 
in  point  of  quality  mnoh  superior  to  tbe  other, 
fno  iofniority  of  Uie  Oadh  indigo  is  thooght 
to  be  more  the  result  of  soil  and  elimate,  than 
of  any  diffawnee  ia  de  akiU  with  which  tbe 
■aBuutan  is  flond«eted.r  The  indigo  of 
Mtdntt  wbidi  is  superior  to  tbat  of  Manila, 
ia  a&oat  equal  to  (nrduary  Bengal  indigo.  The 
produce  of  Java -is  superior  to  these.  Large 
qoantitica  oi  indig Or  of  a  very  fine  quaEty,  are 
grown  in  8indbL  Ur,  Wood,  Deputy  Collec- 
tor (tf  Snkkur,  ia  of  opuion  tJiai  Sindh  i»  much 


better  suited  than  Bengal  for  the  production  of 
this  dye-atuff— the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Indus  is  equal  in  richness  to  that  on  those 
of  tbe  Ganges,  and  the  climate  seems  eqnally 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  But  in 
two  years  out  of  three,  the  crops  of  the  Bengal 
plants  are  injured  by  ezcesnve  inundations, 
while  the  work  of  gathering  and  manipulation 
is  necessarily  performed  during  the  rainy  season 
under  tho  greatest  imaginabto  disadvantages. 
In  .Sindh,  on  .the  other  handy  the  inundation  of 
the  river  ia  produced  almmt  solely  from  tho 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Himabya^  and  it 
is  not  liable  to  those  ezeessive  lUictuations  in 
amount,  or  t^at  suddenness  in  sppearance 
peculiar  to  inundations  ofaiefly  arising  frota 
falls  of  rain.  The  Ganges  sometimes  rises  tea 
feet  in  fo«c-and -twenty  hours,  and  at  some 
part  of  its  course  its  depth  is  at  times  forty 
feet  greater  during  a  flood  than  in  fair  weather, 
while  the  Indus  rarely  rises  above  a  fqot  a  day, 
its  extreme  flood  never  exceeding  fifteen  fe^, 
the  limita  and  amount  of  the  inunda^n  beuig 
singulariy  uniform  over  a  snocession  of  years. 
Moreover,  as  rain  hardiv  ever  falls  in  Sindh, 
and  when  ifr  does  so,  only  continues  over  a  few 
days,  and  extends  to  the  amount  of  tiiree  or 
four  inches,  no  danger  or :  inconvenience  from 
this  need  be  apprehended.  Mr.  Wojod  men- 
tions that  hemp  may  be  grown  in  profusion 
on  the  indigo  grounds.  The  districts  of 
Kisbnagur,  Jessore  and  Moorshedabad,  in 
Bengal  ranging  from  88^  to  90°  £.  longilode, 
and  to  »1  of  N.  latitude,  produce  the 
finest  indigo.  That  from  the  districts  about 
Burdwan  snd  Benares  is  of  a  coarser  or  harsher 
grain.  Tirhoot,  in  latitude  S6  d^ree^,  yields  a 
tolerably  good  article.  The  portion  of  Bengal 
moet  propitious  to  the  cultivstion  of  indigo, 
lies  between  the  river  Uooghly  and  tbe  main 
tbnBta  of  the  Gangea.  In  the  Easfc  Indies 
after  having  ploughed  the  ground  in  October, 
Novemb^,  and  Uie  beginning  pf  December, 
they  sow:  tbe  seed  in  tbe  last  half  of  March 
and  the  bcKinning  of  April,  while  the  soil 
being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dry,,is  most  pro- 
pitious to  its  germination.  A  light  mould 
answers  best;  and  sunshine,  with  occasional 
light  showers,  are  most  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Twelve  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficieot  for  sowing 
an  acre  of  land.  The  plaau«  grow  rapidly, 
and  will  bear  to  be  cut  for  the  first .  time  at  the 
beginning  of  July  •  nay,  in  some  districts  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  June.  The  indicationa 
of  maturity  are  the  burating  forth  of  the  flower 
buda^  and  tbe  expanaion  of  the  bloaaoni^  at 
which  period  tlie  plant  abounds  most  in  the 
dyeing  principle.  Another  ucUeatioa  ia  taken 
from  the  leaves,  which,  if  they  break  across 
when  doubled  flftt,  denote  a  state  of  matu^ty. 
But  this  character  is  somewhat  faUacious,  and 
depends  upon  tbf  i5«^?i4y.oj  .i^linesa  of  the 


soil.  Wben  moeh  nin  bUs,  the  plaBts  grow 
too  npidlji  and  do  not  tuJBoieatlj  elaborate 
the  Uue  pigment.  Bright  Kumfalae  h  moat 
adfftntageona  to  its  prodnotion.  Tba  first 
cropping  of  the  plants  is  the  best ;  after  two 
mouths  a  second  is  niade ;  after  another  inter 
val  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  ;  bnt  each  of 
these  is  of  diminished  value. 

Good  indigo  is  known  by  its  fine  pnrple 
blue  color  and  by  its  fracture,  which,  when 
rabbed  with  a  hard  smooth  substanee,  exhibits 
a  copper  red  lustre.  The  quality  of  indigo 
depends  upon  the  species  of  Ihe  plant,  its  ripe- 
ness, the  soil  and  climate  of  jts  growth,  and 
the  mode  of  manufacture.  The  East  India 
and  BrazHlan  indigo  arrives  in  England  packed 
in  chests,  the  Gaatemala  in  ox-hides^  called 
serous*  The  iadigo  imported  from  the  western 
hemisphere  was  for  Some  time  eonsidered 
superior  in  quality  to  thst  of  the  Esat.  Its 
oulUvation,  however,  has  been  neglected  there 
and  the  Bengal  indigo  is  preferred  at  present 
to  any  imported  from  South  America,  where  it 
■is  now  only  cultivated  by  the  Brazilians  and 
Colombians.  But  as  it  thrives  best  in '  a 
moist  climate,  the  interior  of  Guiana,  chiefly 
newly-cleared  land  would  be  welt  adapted  for  it. 

In  ludia,  indigo  is  produced  from  Indigofera 
tinctoria  and  Wrightia  tinctoria.  In  Nubiai 
from  the  Tephrosia  apolUnea,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger,  from  the  T.  toxioaria.  Cuddapah 
iadigo  is  not  chiefly  grown  by  Europeans  on 
landa  hdd  by  them  in  direct  oonneetion  with 
^tSr  fiutories,  or  euHivated  either  with  their 
own  or  hired  atodr.  It  is  grown  ryots  on, 
contract  to  deliver  so  D^och  indigo  phint  at  the 
faetory  at  a  fixed  rate  per  bundle.  The  agents 
of  the  Uadras  firms  avoid  occupying  the  aame 
talooks  ;  so  thst  there  ia  no  system  of  forcing 
the  cultivation  upon  the  ryots,  who  are 
much  too  independent  to  submit  to'  sudi 
a  process-  The  trade  is  quite  free  and 
the  system  of  advances  to  Ihe  tenantry  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  impiova  their  condition, 
as  wen  as  hoilltated  thft  otdleotion  of  the 
reveune.  The  eahivation  of  indigo  is  not 
fixed  ;  it  extends  or  eontracts  with  the  demand 
for  the  article.  It  has,  however,  been  steadily 
inoewing  of  late  yean,  many  of  the  richer  ; 
ryots  oahivats  it  and  manufscture  it  on  their 
own  aeoounlt.  Kativo  capUalists  also  eng^e  in 
the  trade.  Mr.  Wedderborn  Mtimated  the 
cultivation  and  aanQfacture  of  indigo  by 
natives,  without  European  superintendence,  in 
the  ratio  of  10  to  1  of  that  produced  under 
European  management.  Eight  lakhs  of  mpees 
were  drawn  by  bills  in  18S9  on  the  Cnddspah 
Treasury  by  Madnss  mercantile  houses.  And 
eight  Utkhs  searoely  represent  oue-hdf  of 
tM  mm  paid  for  Iadigo,  the  outturn  of 
whiA,  on  36,000  aeies,  eultivated  in  the 
yenr  1860,  at  tn  arcrage  profit  of  Bnpeet  60 
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per  acre  will  show  a  value  of  e^ieea  lakhs 
of  Rupees. 

Mr.  Bohde  in  a  MB.  which  he  furnish- 
ed, mentions  that  two  meAods  of  preparing 
indigo  are  in  use  in  the  Madras  territories—- that 
called  "  Karpa"  indigo  and  which  is  known  iii 
the  market  as  Madras  iudigo,  is  prepared  frooi 
the  dried  leaves,  the  Bimlipatam  indigo  is  from 
the  recent  leavea  upon  the  Bengal  plan.  lo 
the  indigo  factories  of  Bengal,  using  the  re- 
cent leaves,  there  are  two  large  atone  bnilt 
cisterns,  the  bottom  of  the  first  behig  neariy 
upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  second, 
ill  order  to  allow  the  liquid  contents  to  be  nm 
out  of  the  one  in  to  the  other.   The  uppermost 
is  called  the  fermenting  vat  or  the  alerter,  its 
area  is  20  feet  square,  and  its  '  depth  -3  fiKt. 
the  lowersBOSt,  eidled  the  beater  or  beating  n%, 
ia  as  broad  as  the  othsr  but  OM*third  longer. 
The  cattingB  of  the  plant  as  they  eome  from 
the  field  are  stratified  in  the  steeper  tUl  tbia 
be  filled  within  5  or  6  inches  of  its  brim.  In 
order  that  the  plant  during  its  fermentation 
may  not  swell  end  rise  out  of  the  vat,  beams  of 
wood  and  twigs  of  bamboo  are  braced  light 
over  the  surface  of  the  plsnts,  after  which 
water  is  pumped  upon  them   till  it  stands 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  edge  of  tbe 
vessel,  and  an  active  fermentation  speedily  com- 
mences which  Is  completed  within  14  or  16 
hours,  a  little  long«  or  ahoiter  according  to 
tbe  temperature  of  the  wr,  the  |Mrevai^g 
winds,  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ripe- 
nest  of  the  plante.   Nine  or  ten  howra  after 
immersion  of  the  plant  Ua  ooodition  of  the  vat 
must  be  examined  for,  then;  babbles  ^^»ear 
which  rise  like  little  pyramids,  are  st  first  of  a 
white  colour,  but  soon  become  grey,  Uue* 
and  then  deep  purple  red.    Tbe  fermentation 
is  at  this  time  violent,  the  fiuid  is  ia  con- 
stant oommotton  ianunKvable  bubbles  monut 
to  the  surfaoe,  and  a  csopper  eoJored  dense 
soura  covers  the  whole.  As  long  as  tbe  liquor 
it  agitated  the  feruenmtion  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  when  it  becomes  mere  tranquil 
tbe  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  tower 
cistern.  It  is  of  the  ubnost  oemequenoe  not  to 
push  the  fermentation  too  far,  becanae  the  qusdi- 
ty  of  the  whole  indigo  ia  tfaerab^  deteriant«d, 
bat  racier  to  ent  it  short,  in  whuh  enso^  ttese 
is,  indeed,  a  loss  of  weighty  tnt  the  artiele  is 
better.    The  liquor  possesses  now  a  gUatening 
yellow  colour,  which,  whea  the  iadigo  preci- 
pitates, changes  to  green.   The  average  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  liquor  is  aommmly  8S*  Fahr. 
its  specific  gravity  at  the  surface  n  lOOl-S  and 
at  the  bottom  1003.    So  soonaa  the  fiqoor 
hits  been  run  into  the  lower  cistern,  tan  m«  are 
set  to  work  to  beat  it  with  ears  or  shov^  fis«r 
feet  long,  called  bssqnets,— paddle  iriweb  have 
also  been  emfdoyed  for  the  sasse  pwpoae,  Meaa- 
wbUe  tiro  other  Ubouiers  ^^^w^^  com- 
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jmrng  beuH  and  btmboM  tnrn  iht  surfiwa  of 
Uw  «pp9  nt,  Rttiove  the  eidialisted  plant,  set  it 
to  dry  tot  fuel,  d»n  oat  the  resael  abd  stratify 
fnh  pUits  ta  it.  The  fermeDted  plant  appears 
ttffl  green,  bat  it  has  lost  three-fourths  of  its 
balk  iu  tin:  process,  or  from  IS  to  14  pel-  cent, 
•r  its  veight,  diiefly  water  and  extractivo 
wder.  1%e  tiqnor  in  the  Ibwtv  nt  miiet  be 
tUMtl;  benten  for  en  hottr  Wad  a  half,  'irhen 
tte  bidigo  begina  to  aicitlemerate  in  flockt» 
mi  t*  preeipitete.  Tbia  ts  the  moment  for 
jWgi^  wbetber  than  hia  been  abr  error 
coHsbMd  in  titt  feraaentatH»  ;  whiob,  if  to, 
■eat  b«  comoM  by  the  oper^ion  of  betting. 
If  tbe  lemcalation  baa  been  d^eeUve,  mneh 
fnib  riaae  ia  tbe  bieatin^  which  niMst  be 
a&ijed  with  a  Uttle  «1,  and  then  a  reddish 
ia«a  ippeura,.  If  large  round  granulations 
art  hrmeii  iho  beating  is  oeiiUnu«i,  in  order 
(o  see  if  tbfljy  wilt  grow:  smaller.  If  they 
heeiHH  as  hiuII  as  fin^  aaod,  and  if  the  water 
4sv  ap,  tka  indij{o  ii  aU^wad  quietly  to 
•^•kle.  Sbooid  the  vat  bare  been  over 
fersKfttcd  a  Uiick  fat  looking  crust  covers  the 
lifsor  vhich  does  not  diaRppeat  by  the  inlro- 
daetioa  of  the  flaak  of  oil.  In  sooh  a  case  the 
bntii^f  Boat  be  modeiatedT,  Whetieter  the 
graaalaiiona  beeome  round  and  bevin  to  mb- 
siieiMl  the  Uquoretears  Qp,  the  beating  mnst 
bt  disoontinued.  The  froth  err  scum  diffuses 
itsdf  spontaneously  into  separate  minute  par- 
tides,  that  move  atMut  the  surface  of  the 
It^ucr,  which  are  marks  of  nn  excessive  fer* 
BKstalion.  On  the  other  h%nd  a  rightly  fer- 
MBted  vat  is  easy  to  work  ;  t)i«  frotli,  though 
sbsadaDt,  vanishes  whenever  the  granulrttions 
■ake  tkeir  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  liquor 
vheq  draWa  oat  of  the  steeper  into  the  beater 
is  briftht  green  but  ao  soon  as  the  agglomera- 
tisaa  of  the  indigo  commence  it  asBuraes  lh6 
ealor  oi  Maddn  wine  and  apeedily  flrtervards, 
ia  the  course  of  beatinfr,  a  small  round  ^rain  ia 
Mnietl  which  «D  aeparaUog  makea  tha  water 
tnaapamt  and  fiills  down  when  all  the  t!nrbi* 
Ay  and  froth  VRnish.  The  object  of 
he^iag  is  threefold,  first  it  tends  to 
fiae^age  a  grakt  quantity  of  earbonio 
•dd  present  ia  the  fermeuted  liquor;  se- 
saadly  to  give  the  newly  devetnped  indigo 
iiaicqviaite  dose  ol  oxygen  by  the  most  exten- 
■TCCXpoenra  of  its  particles  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
thUly,  to  ajiglomerate  the  indigo  in  distinct 
loda  or  grabuJatioQi*  In  order  to  hasten  the 
pMdpitatWB,  Unw  w«ter  is  occasionally  added 
to  the  (braented  liquor  in  the  plrogreaa  of  beat^ 
iag,  bat  it  »  not  indiapensaUo  and  hat  been 
Mp|MMed  capable  of  datertorsting  tho  indigo, 
lalbe  front  of  the  beatfer  abeam  Ui  fixed  op- 
light  in  which  threfc  olr  more  faoleaare  pierced  a 
to  mAtm  diameter.  Thiese  are  closed  with  plugs 
iHmg  tbe  beating,  but  two  or  three  boura  after 
3^  u  Or  iriAgo  aabsides,  the  upper  plug  ii 


arithdratrn,  to  run  off  the  iupemattci  fiqoor, 
and  then  the  lower  plug*  in  ancoeestob.  The 
state  of  this  liquor  being  examined,  affords  ati 
indication  of  the  success  of  both  the  processes. 
When  the  whole  liquor  ii  run  off,  a  laboak-er 
enters  the  vat,  and  sweeps  all  the  precipitate 
Into  oile  coruer  aild  empties  the  thmuier  part 
into  a  spout  which  leads  into  a  dstera  along- 
side of  a  boiler  20  f^t  long,  3  fhet  wide  and  8 
deep.  When  all  the  liquor  is  once  oollected  it 
is  pumped  through  a  bag  for  retaining  the  im- 
parities iuto  tha  boiler  and  heated  to  ebuAi- 
lion.  The  froth  soon  subsides  and  ehowa  aoT 
oily  looking  film  upon  the  liquor.  The  indigo  ia' 
by  thia  proeeaa  not  o&ly  freed  from  the  yellow 
extractive  matt«  butis  enriched  in  the  inten- 
sity of  its  colour  and  incased  in  we%ht. 
From  the  boilor  the  mixtuM  is  ran,  after  two 
or  three  honts,  into  a  general  receiver  called 
the  dripping  vat,  or  tabl^  which  for  a  factory 
of  twelve  pairs  ^  preparation  vats,  is  20  fbet 
long,  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deap«bavinga 
false  bottom  3  feet  under  the  top  ajge,  Thia 
netern  atanrla  in  a  basin  of  masonry  mado 
water  tight  with  chnnam  hydrariie  oemetit,  tha 
bottom  of  which  slopes  to  oim  eftd  in  order  to 
fadlitate  the  drainage  a  thick  woollen  wdl  ia 
stretehed  ah>Dg  the  b(rt<toitt  of  the  inner  vesMl 
to  act  as  a  filter,  so  long  aa  the  liquor  passes 
through  turbid  it  is  pomped  back  into  Uie  re- 
ceiver, Wbeuever  it  runs  clear  tht^  receiver  ia 
covered  with  another  piece  of  cloth  to  exclude 
the  dust  and  allowed  to  drain  at  its  leisure. 
Next  moruing  the  drained  indigo  is  put  into 
a  strong  beg  and  sqneeaed  in  a  press.  The 
indigo  is  then  carefully  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
cut  with  n  brass  wire  into  bile  about  3  inobea 
cube,  which  are  dried  in  an  ury  house  upon 
shelves  of  wicker  work.  During  the  drying  a 
whitish  efflorescence  comes  upon  the  pieees, 
which  must  be  careftilly  removed  sritb  a  brash, 
in  some  phicea,  particukrijr  on.  the  voait  ol 
Goromandel,  the  dried  indigo  Inmpa  are  allowed 
to  effloresce  in  a  cask  Ibr  aome  tone  and  when 
they  become  hard  they  are  wiped  and  packed 
for  exportation. 

In  preparing  indigo  fronh  dried  leaves,  the  ripe 
plant  being  cropped  is  to  be  dried  in  sunshine 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  tlH  4  in  the 
a(ter-noon  during  two  days  and  threshed  to 
separate  the  stems  from  the  leaves  which  are 
then  stored  up  in  niaxbXineB  till  a  sufficient 
qnantiiy  be  collected  fot  uuMuhoturing  openK 
tions.  The  newly  dried  iMvn  must  be  ^from 
spots  and  friable  between  the  fingers.  When 
kept  dry;  the  leaves  undergo  in  tha  Ootfne  of  4 
weeks,  a  material  change,  their  beatftifnl  grien 
tint  turning  into  a  pale  blue  grey  preriooa  to 
which  the  leaves  afford  no  indigo  by  maceration 
in  water,  but  subsequently  a  la^  qoanftify. 
Afterwards  the  prod^^Jjti^^J^^nttaider- 
able*  The  dried  leara  aih  infinOT  in  tka 
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ki«ept((g  Tat  with  lix  timet  tbeit  bulk  of  inter, 
and  allowed  to  roaoeratti  for  two  hours  with 
continual  itirring  till  all  the  floating  leKvea 
aiok.  The  fine  green  liquor  is  then  drawn  off 
into  the  beater  vat  for  if  it  stood  longer  in  the 
steeper  some  of  the  indigo  would  settle  amoog 
the  leaves  i^d  be  lost.  Hot  water  as  em- 
ployed by  some  manufaoturexs,  is  not  neoesaary* 
The  process  with  dr^  leaves  poseessM  these  ad- 
tantagea  that  a  provision  of  the  plant  may  be 
made  at  the  most  suitable  times  indepencleutly 
of  the  vicisltudeB  of .  the  weather,  the  indigo 
Ipay  be  uniformly  made  and  ihe  fermentation 
of  the  fresh  leaves,  often  capriciouft  in  its  course, 
is  superseded  by  a  much  shorter  period  of 
simple  maCtfratioB 

^  In  his  account  of  the  productions  of  Humnm- 
koonda  in  thv  Peccan.  J)e,  Walker  weutiona  that 
only  ono  apecies,  Indijcorera  tiootoria,  is  there 
uaed  for  ute  prepsration  of  indigo,  and  it  is 
oolteotad  in  the  raina  when  thed,ve  is  eommonly 
made.  A  strong  deoootion  is  made  of  the  plant, 
kavea,  flowers,  pods  and  twigs  being  all  indis* 
«riminately  thrust  into  a  pot ;  when  this  is 
hot  an  infusion  of  Eugenia  ]»mbolaaa  (rose 
apple  tree)  is  addid,  the  iudigo  is  immedislely 
preeipitated  and  the  eupefincumUent  waier  be- 
ing drawa  off,  is  dried  in  the  bud. 

The  native  plan  of  mounting  the  indigo  vat 
merits  attention.  A  potash  ley  is  prepared  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Euphorbia  tiniculU  (milk  bush 
hedge)  and  lime  by  mixing  them  together  and 
then  filtering — iu  this  ley  seeds  of  the  Tri- 
gonella  fceuum^recura  and  Cassia  lora  are 
boiled  and  the  Uquor  being  strained  is  poured 
into  the  water  drawn  off  after  the  precipitation 
of  the  indigo  and  the  indigo  itaeU  is  then 
put  in  and  some  more  potash  ley  is  addedt 

In  three  or  four  hours  the  fermentation  is 
perfected  and  the  vat  Sited  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer.  The  theory  of  this  vat  is  very  ob- 
vious :  extractive  matter  derived  from  the  li< 
Quor  in  which  the  indigo  was  iirat  boiled,  with 
toe  sugar,  starch  and  mucilage  of  the  two  le- 
snminous  steds  cause  a  fermentation  by  which 
Um  indigo  is  rendered  soluble  in  the  alksline 
solution.  The  process  is  more  simple  than  that 
uaiuUy  followed  by  4>  era  in  Europe,  and  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  every  rule  of  practical 
ehemistiy.  There  is  no  superfliiity  and  no  wast^ 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  most  favorable  apeeimen 
of  native  ingenuity  and  akilL  Indigo  is  now, 
1871,  largely  cultivated  iu  the  North  Arcot 
and  Cuddapah  and  South  Arcot  Districts  of 
the  Uftdras  Presidency,  and  the  d,ve  is  pre- 
pared both  from  the  wet  or  green  and  the  dry 
plant 

.  Indigo  has  been  manufactured  from  time 
immemorial  iu  the  districts  of  Mooauffergurh, 
llooltan,  and  the  country  west  of  the  river 
lodna  eiiUdd  tho  Derigat-  It  ia  wported|  but 


not  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  dooetion  of 
Afghanistau.  The  article,  as  at  preaextt 
prepared  in  the  Western  Punjab,  is  qaite 
unfitted  for  the  European  market,  but  onder 
proper  superiuteudence  it  might  be  prodnosd 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  to  an  almoat  unli* 
mited  extent. 

Indigo  might  be  cultivated  in  Ulwar,  but 
there  is  a  (treat,  though  by  no  means  inaaptra- 
ble  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally  against  its  cultivation,  as  it  is  loolml 
upon  as  '  napak,*  unclean.  The  cost  of  th« 
production  is  about  two  aeera  for  the  rupee. 

The  plant  i«  sold  in  Bengal  by  the 
buttdlof  whidh  ia  meaaured  by  a  chain. 
In  the  Dosb  it  ia  sold  for  1  rupee,  (60  cent*}, 
for5to6  maunds.  200  to  235  maundsof  plant 
to  a  maund  (75  lbs.)  of  indigo,  ia  a  fair  ava«ge 
product.  Therefore  it  would  oost  abont  33  to 
4^0  rupees,  or  18  to  20  dollars,  for  the  plaot 
necessary  to  mak»  75  lbs.  of  indigo. 
The  expense  of  manufacturing  would  be  but 
littie. — Bowynge  Awuriea,  pag9 18S. 

Blancard'a  Manual  ctf  Trade  of  India,  men* 
tions  what  Europeans  call  Orven  Jndiffo. 
M,  Lefevre,  Vicar  AposloHc  of  Lower  Cochiii- 
China,  was  acquainted  with  tbe  greeu  dye,^aad 
Quang-due,one  of  his  Cochin- Chinese  interpre- 
ters at  Touranne,  ioformed  him  that  the  green 
dye  plant  grows  in  the  provinces  of  Qwxng-nam 
and  Quang-dvte^  but  especially  in  the  latter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hou^  fo—  and  that  it  imparts  a 
greeu  dye  both  tasilk  and  cotton,  and  he  sup- 
poses it  poseibie  that  the  ftecula  of  the  dinh- 
xaug  (UDg  in  Oochin-Chiiiesa  means  grMn 
yellow)  may  be  identical  with  the  "  tsai,"  of 
Poivre  ana  Father  Horta.  In  1779,  Char- 
peiitier  de  Cossigny  when  notidng  the  dink' 
mank  asserted  that  the  Indigo  pUnt,  when 
boiled  by  a  process  differing  from  that  followed 
to  obtain  the  blue  also  yields  a  green  feoula. 
Neither  Loureiru,  in  his  Flora,  nor  Figneaox 
and  Taberd  in  their  dictionary,  make  any  allu- 
sion to  the  "  iinh-xank^"  green  dye  of  Cucbin- 
China.  M.  Bondot  aeems  to  think  that  the 
"  Ttai^  and  "  JAnh-xavh''  are  identical :  and 
that  the  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Melissa  or 
is  identical  with  the  Meronrialis  pereanis.  He 
adds,  faowerv,  that  Correa  considers  the  "Tsai" 
of  Poivre  to  be  from  the  Justieia  tinctoria  of 
Low  Md  Hwii-  and  tbe  K;ristropho  tinctoria 
of  New.  About  1790,  Loururo  noticed  tbe 
green  dye  of  Cochin-China,  called  Kim-long- 
Hhuom,  a  product  of  this  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  describes  as  saturated  with  a  gr«en 
dye^  and  used  in  dyeing  cloths  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  MM.  Pigneaux  and  Taberd 
agree  with  Loureiro  in  this  sccount  of  its 
properties.  The  KaHovng-houng,  and  the 
Gkam'U^la  were  also  noticed  by  Loureiro  aa 
green  dye  plants^  OEtchiM^tiyg^^o  K9y 
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iMM^^Mur^r,  ii  the  Aletris  Coehin-Chiaentis 
of  Lmusud  and  the  Sannviera  loete-Tirena  of 
Haworth  la  hia  Sortwjhridit  eoeimeuia*  Tha 
otber  pUot,  tba  Ckam^lm-la  ia  Spilaolhus 
Unotoriui  of  Loumiro,  tfaa  Adeaottemma  tine* 
titfiafla  of  Cuiini,  uid  both  a  bloe  and  a 
gnan  odour  m  atated  by  Loareiro  to  be  ob- 
tauiod  fiooi  the  poanded  leaTep^j><wMBi  tine- 
teroBK  ejtrmliam  virulmque.  He  adda  that 
tbia  oolooriag  matter  ia  also  obtained  and 
aqnalt}  brillUot  from  tbe  iodigp  plant. 

The  indigo  pknt  la  eolHrated  in' China  to  a 
great  extent,  aa  well  aa  ■  apeeba  of  potjrgonam 
fcon  Ibeleaina  of  wkioh  a  edov  ia  procured 
which  nearly  equals  the  blue  obtniaed  from 
indigo  ;  from  the  buds  and  ytfung  leaves  of  a 
minuto  delioata  plant,  appareetly  of  the  Oolu- 
tes  genus,  a  moat  delicate  but  briUiant  green 
ia  obtained ;  a  most  exqaisite  bUolc  dy«  is 
pv^aied  frun  the  cap  of  the  acorn,  and  the 
finaat  and  iwwt  .brilliant  aenrlet  froin  tbe 
Cnrtbamna. 

AUhea  roeea,  the  parent  of  the  many  beanfi- 
fal  Tarieties  of  faottyhock,  a  native  of  Chiaat 
vielda  a  blue  coloring  matter  equal  to  indigo. 
Indigo  of  an  exeellent  quality  has  been  obtained 
in  tte  Baat  fkom  a  twining  plant,  Gymuema 
angtM  or  Aaeakpias  tingens. 

Th*  Jcnneae,  who  of  rH  tbe  Ualayan  race, 
bare  oertainly  made  the  highest  progress  in  all 
tbe  neeful  aits,  have  a  specie  term  for  dyeing 
or  tintiug;— "  madall  /'  bnt  the  Bialays  ex- 
^«aa  it  only  by  the  word  for  dipping, "  Cia- 
lup."  Tat  the  only  generic  words  which  either 
of  tfanm  possesses  for  "colour/*  are  the  Sanscrit, 
wanw ;  and  the  Portuguese,  tinta.  Their 
colours  are  nanally  aombi«,*^Uttle  varied,  bat 
gcMrally  fast.  Biuea  are  alwaya  produced 
from  indi^D,  yielded  for  tiie  most  part  by  the 
Indigofere  tinotoria,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
bnt  ia  Snmatn^  oeeaaiooally,  from  the  Man- 
dmin  tuietoria,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  of 
thn  Aaolepiadea,  '*  Kulaf '  or  "  vasma,"  in  the 
Paojnb,  is  the  pounded  dried  leaves  of  indigo 
plftnt  used  principally  aa  a  hair  dye  after  the 
previooa  apptieatbn  of  *'  henna"  (I^vsonia 
inennia.}  The  powdered  leaf  oflndigprera 
nail  ia  need  in  the  cure  of  hepatitis. — 
Oapper^t  tkrte  Fmideneia  of  India.  Pow^ 
eU**  Bamd-beoi  for  (ho  PunjtA,  vi.  p.  461. 
Mr.  Bokd*  M8S-  IHetiotafy,  8immfin£» 
OirBmtnulDiHionorf,BopU*t  lUuttrcUions  of 
Mkkmalt^ftm  Jo<a*y-  Aajiaft  /wliMn  Jthni- 
wuintiia»  1170.  Amjum^s^  AvieriGo,  p.  136. 
TomiinooM**  DitUonarf,  p.  63.  Sirr'»  China 
m»d  tko  Okhm,  VeL  /.  i».  030.  0*1,  (Mi. 

INDiaOTBBA,  a  ganaa  of  pUuiU  aom^  of 
wUoli  an  of  gcMl  oooMiiie  nlno^  of  the  natural 


order  Fabacese,  about  160  species'  are  known, 
many  of  which  grow  in  the'East  Indies. 

•rborea.  eehioata  pentaphyllt. 

Mgeatea  eUiptie».  poIyKOOita. 

anil'  CDDca^ylla  pn)<we)ta. 

aspalathoMN.  fiftceiaa.  tfnctoiia. 

•tropurpnT«ik  glanduloift.  trita 

braoonia.  birsata.  trifolUtit. 

eoerulia.  liniColw.  nnclData. 

einerMceQS.  muorouata.  oniflora. 

diBpemu.  paudiflora.  violnoet. 

dMua.  pedUeltata.  viboom. 

There  are  also  several  undetermined  spectCa 
the  "  dug  kenti"  and  the  "  Kenii"  of  kaghai? ; 
the  "  doui^-daloon'*  of  Burmah.  the  latter  ii 
tree  four  or  five  feet  in  girth,  found  both  in  tbe 
Bangoon  and  Tonnghoo  diatriets,  though  it  is 
scarce.  Its  white  colored  wood,  ia  adapted  to 
every  purpose  of  bouse  building. — An  indige- 
noos  shrub,  a  apeeiea  of  indigo,  is  senietimes, 
in  Tenasserim,  used  in  forming  a  blue  dye  and 
a  wild  indigo  is  found  abundant  iti  the  Sutlej 
vaMey  between  Rampur  and  Sungnsm  at-nn 
elevation  of  7,000  feet,  to  rocky  hills.  The  spe- 
cies are  indigenovs  in  the  equinoctial  parte  'of 
Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  there  la  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  att  the  enltiTated 
BpCfdeSt  ee  the  anbject  ia  usually  n^leoted  both 
by  natumKfU  and  cultivatore.— ATonm**  To- 
naourhn.  Wighft  leoneo.  Eng.  Cye.  Oleffhorn. 
PvKjab  Beptni.  roiai,  Morb.  FL  Ind. 
MeCleUimd, 

INDIGOFEIIA  ANIL— ia  eaid  by  De 
CandoUe  to  grow  wild  in  America,  and  to  be 

cuUirated  in  both  Indies,  as  also  along  tha 
Gambia  in  Africa.  The  name  Aui),  vhich  baa 
passed  into  the  Spimish,  has  evidently  the  safaie 
original  ffae  Arabic  Neel,  or  Nil "  blue/'tbe 
Spaniards  &nd  Portuguese,  who  had  found  the 
way  to  India  by  two  oppoaite  courses,  must 
there  have  become  acquainted  with  Indigo,  and 
adopted  its  Indian  name :  they  were  the  first  to 
maotifaetare  it  in  Amtiicar-^lhe  Portugoeae  in 
BrsKil,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico.  Sn, 
Wij^ht  and  Amott  sta^,  they  have  not  au£Bi 
dent  materials  to  determine  if  /.  Antl  be 
a  distinct  species.  Tb4  author  of  the  "  Tlore 
de  Senegambie"  consider  tbem  distinct/ as  do 
most  botanists.  According  to  Dr.  Honig- 
berger,  anil  is  cultivated  in  some  pro- 
vinces of  tbe  ?unjab,  but  more  for  dye,  tbaq 
for  medicine,  the  leaf  (Yiahaso  Dauie,  j>Saw.) 
being  used  by  the  nativea  in  hepatitis  and'pov- 
dered  indiga  baa  been  employed  in  Germany 
in  the  tmtnient  of  epilepsy,  but  witb  very 
unoertain  results.  ^O*  SkM^hnm^'^  p,  SBS, 
Honigberger, -pt  iS^.  See  Pyea. 

INDIGOFfiRA  AKGENTEA.. 
I.  CohmU.'^lM.  " 

.  A  epecies  MuiiUy  stated  to  bo  a  nafiro 

of  lodia.  and  tho  .lalbo^^E^n  iBr.  Box- 


bnrgh  might 
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INDX607JERA  EVNEAPHTLLA. 

Dn.  Wight  md  AidoU  tiMJ»  M  it  the 
•peciei  cuUiwIad  in  Enpt  and  Barbii;  for 
the  lake  of  ilslodigo,  aud,  accordiDg;  to  Hum* 
boldt,  also  in  Amwiea,  Tho  Indian  species 
which  hat  been  confounded  with  it  is  /.  pauai 
fiiia  ofDdille,  which  has  aUernate  leafiatSf 
and  linear,  slightly  eompreased,  toriilose  le- 
gumes. 7,  arfwUa  is  shnibbv,  with  round 
branches^  whidi  appear  of  a  silky  wbiteneBS 
from  appressed  pubesoeuoe  ;  See  Dyes. 

INDIGOPEBA  ASPAL&THtFOLlA,— 
Roxb.  Syn.  of  ladigofera  asMlathoides. — 
VcM. 

INDJOOf^RA  ASPALATHOIDSS.- 

iadigofm  aipalathifalla.— tesft- 
AqMlathw  IwUeai.— £f«ib 

LeapedflU  janoea.— ITaUL 

SmU  flowartd  auab-  (  Sbmwmm  wmba  ..  Tam. 

thtts.^.  ...  Bm,  I  llaiiiU.«.  «  Xauau 
SUti  almba.  ...  Sahbgl  | 

A  shrubby  loir  ftrowiag  plnal  of  the  panm* 
sula  of  India  employed  in  medicine^  The  small 
iaavea,  flowers  and  tender  shoots  being  sup- 
posed  to  poaaesi  eooling  demalcent  uid  nl- 
tcratif  e  pn>ptttis«i  are  presoribad  in  deoootion 
ia  laproos  and  oaooaroua  affeetiMsw  Thfs  plaot 
appean  to  be  the  Mnmir-U  of  the  Uotina 
llahbariooB.  Bheede  UlU  ua,  that  from  the 
root  of  it  an  oil  is  extiaeted  vhudi  ia  of  use 
inerysipelu. — AhuWi  Mai,  Med,  pcye  118. 
Yoigt. 

INDl60F£ttA  C(fiRUL£A.-XM«. 

t  Nnetorla,       |  l.  bnchjoupa.  2^  C, 
KstdIU..  Tec. 

This  j^lant  gxcnrs  In  the  Diadiftul  Hills  and 
the  Bajahmiuadry  Circurs  and  lUxburgh 
elates  that  it  comes  near  to  /.  argenien.  Linn. 
DeCandolle  inquires  whether  this  be  sufficiently 
distinct  from  /.  linmoria.  tt  is  an  erect  shrubby 
apetues,  growing  in  dry  barren  uncultivated 
ground  to  the  height  of  3  f«et,  and  higher  in . 
good  garden  soil.  Tt  Oowers  during  the  wet 
and  oold  seasons.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  ; 
Or.  Boxbnrgh  statea  that  he  had  oRen  eiiracted 
a  moat  bea^tifol  light  iik^o*  from  the  leaves 
oC  this  plant  more  «>  than  he  aver  oould  from 
the  ooamoB  Indigo  plant*  oi  even  from  Ntrwm 
tkuAotitm^  and  iu  a  large  proportion.  The 
ptoeesa  he  adopted  wa^  simUair  to  tlia^  practised 
with  the  leavfs  of  Nerwm  tinetarium,  or  the 
•eslding  proeesa. — Sng.  Cye. 

IKDieOFERA  CSSPITOdA.  Wight, 
ftra.  of  Xedigotea  enneaphylla— Lima. 
INJUOOFJUtA  XNNXAPUTLLA.  JM. 

IndigolBra  «BspHoik-lB%U. 
Hedrunun  ^oitiatam.— Xim. 

Ch^n-nazingt'..'...  Tijt.  I  Ch«to  pMdM]a..J.„.Taib 
CSisnagadla  Twl,\ 

Grows  at  BindignL  Sahanmpor^  Prome, 
Begaio  t  ihe  ezpened  joice  li  giren  as  «&  alte- 


ralive  by  (he  native  physiciaju  in  old  »phiUtio 
diseases.— 0'<91*oivA(w«y,  pa^e  292.  Tc^?'. 

I2n)IG0F£aA  aLAN3>UlX)£IA.<t-rsUd4- 
Bsrugadam  : .  ..Tbl. 

A  small  shrubby  species,  a  native  of  moist  rich 
lands  amoiigit  theOircfir  mountains.  Flowers  and 
ripens  its  seeds  during  the  wet  and  cold  seasons. 
The  nstives  of  the  hilly  countries  male  meal 
of  the  seeds  which  they  bske  info  bread,  and 
use  as  an  article  of  diet,  when  more  agreeable- 
food  is  soared.  Oatlle  are  fond  of  the  plaot.-^ 
UotAittgk'a  Flfiw  Jmiiea,  vol.  IIU  p-  372. 

INDIOOFBRA  GLAUOA.  Bee  Dyes. 

INDIGOFBRA  HETKRANTHA.  WsU, 

Kanti  llniD.  I  Kiita  of  Eaghan. 

Kheati         Traina  Indus.  1  ShagaU  of  Chenab. 

KaUii  nx  Kail    <tf  Beas.  1  Katoe  e(  Rari 
Hathawal;            „       ( ILaahii 

This,  the  commonest  of  tfte  Himalayen 
speciea,  is  a  shrab  which  Is  abundant  In  many 
riaces  in  the  ftlfla  and  the  eastern  shirts  of  the 

Suliman  Range  from  2,600  to  8,00  a  feet.  In 
K^hmif  and  elsewhere  the  twigi  are  largely 
used  for  making  baskets,  be.,  and  in  some  cases 
they  form  part  of  the  twig-bridges.  In  Ken- 
gra  the  flowers  are  used  as  a  pot-herb.— 
Siewart  and  Ol^kimi,  See  ParrotU^^ 

INDIOOFBBA INDICA.  Za««,  ' Syn.  of 

ludigofera  tinctoria.  — Zmm. 

INDIGOFERA  L1NIF0LIA,  R^*.  Vege- 
tates  in  the  lower  mountains  of  the  P«n)ab. 
There  the  root  of  this  plant  is  said  le  be  ofleiml 
and  to  be  used  In  febnle  eruptions.  It  it  Deal- 
sing's  root  fur  Torkeu. — Ho»ig.  Dr.  SttfOAH. 

moiGOFERA  PAUCIFLORA.— DsLiLB. 
.   I.  4>8anU«.— ilaiuti. 
Bremoutien  aaMw^lou  ftarmannl.D.  C 
Jhil.,.  ..^^...Hnn. 

INDIGOFfaA  PSEUDO-TINOTGBU. 
See  Dyes. 

INOIGOFB&ASUMATBANA.fftfrf.  Byn. 
of  Indigofera  tinctoria.— Zum. 
!N1)IG0F£HA  TIMUTOBIA.— ZiWn.il.  JF. 
I.  ladioa.— £im.     \  X.  Snaaatraas.— <7(»^ 

KiU  Aaaaw.  Bbkq.  Duk. 
HiRix  Fibs.  SIuoh. 


TSynng,..   .BuaTi. 

Ibi^ay,   Bvbm. 

Indigo  plaat» ...  ...  ^o. 

Tom,  ,  Jav. 

ToliUD,   hxlUtVQ. 


Tamntj  »  Xaur. 
Amari,  ...  ...  MALBAlb 

Waania,  fiaania,  Pavjab. 

SiK,   Sam. 

Taj»«,  —   T*fl. 

Avicik  ...^.i.  Tam.  Tu. 

Xiilan,   Tam, 

Kili*  «■  To; 
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TUa  opecses  o(  IndigoCon  ie.  gavwdlr 
onltivatod  in  India,  whenee  it  has  been  ie- 
trodneed  both  into  Africa  and  Amariea.  K 

is  safftrn^oose,  ereot^  braniAed ;  Imi^  pionifte ; 
Legumea  approximated  towards  the  baaa  Ute 
nuws,  nearly  eylindrioal,  alightly  toraloae^  de- 
fleted,  and  noi^  zSir  ),lai»«^r^d^  vpwards 


IMPUiaE^.  BASIN. 


avtnm  thickenecl  ;  teeda  about  10,  cyliodrieal, 
traoeat^  at  both  en<ls.  Thia  tpeciea  Is  some- 
timea  in  the  West  lodies,  called  Indigo  Frano, 
or  French  lodigo.  It  is  anid  to  be  found 
wild  aloud  the  landi  of  SenesBl.  Jt  is  grown 
oeeaaionaliy  1^  Kutens  and  Buinese.  but  not 
extenuTdy.  It  la  not  very  commonly  caltivated 
in  the  Faiyab  although  indigo  from  the  Indns 
is  aaid  to  be  mentioned  in  Arrians  ^eriplu^ 
and  many  traoea  of  an  export  of  it  by  the  aame 
rirer  to  Europe  are  found  in  the  hiaforicAl  re- 
cords aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  iTtb  centu- 
ry. At  pieseot  the  chief  tracts  for  Us  cuUira- 
tion  are  in  the  Southern  Pu^jo^S  near  Multan, 
largely  io  lower  Bengal,  in  the  Northern  Ciroiri. 
and  throughout  the  North  Arcot  and  the  Cud- 
dapah  collectorates  of  the  Peninsula  of  India 
— RidddVt  Qardenuig.  ^g.  Oyo.  2)t.  J.  t. 
Stewart  Panjai  planit,  DrtMoton'iTtnauerm. 
^g-  Qrc.  fMOting  FUnrt  de  S€>^tganiX\ie*  vol,  i. 

INDIOOVfiRA  TBITA—Xma.  Rwk- . 
laOigatin  eihasM-M.  M«*k 

A  common  bwbaeeous  plant,  «rith  trHulht^ 
leaves  and  small  nddiah  green  fiowert.  ' 

INDIVAHA,  or  NaHa  Kalava.  Tsi.  tiym- 
ph<Ba  steIliita.~XPiEI(2.   "Ihe  blue  Iotas." 

ISbUIflKA  BA81K.— The  ^reat  divisions 
0f  Asia  are  Korth,  fitid,  ajld  BouCh-Asia,  the 
lit  eomprising  all  the  mer  basins  that  dis- 
oharge  their  waters  into  the  Kotth  Sett,  and 
alao  the  N.  E.  Peninsula,  —  the  Indijirka  bdsin 
and  the  other  oonntrle^  beyond  it  to  the  E. 
being  termed  N.  E  Asm ;  the  -2nd  embracing 
Central  Ana  with  the  western  basins  that  have 
ontleta  into  the  Caspian,  Blaek  Bea  and  Medt- 
tmiftean  and  the  eastern  bAsina  from  the  sea 
of  Okhotak  to  the  Quif  of  Leatung ;  the  Srd 
embraeiag  all  the  repiainder  of  Asia  from  ihnt 
Golf  to  the  Bed  Seaj  tifae  countries  to  the  W. 
of  the  Indus  beiuK  designated  S,  W.  Asia 
and  the  term,  S.  E.  Aeia^  H  nsed  fbr  the 
eoantriea  between  China  and  India.  Hie 
aaeiea^  termed  the  last  of  these  India  bejrond' 
I)m  Onna.  -Leyden  included  it  and  the  Iii- 
dian  Aiehipelago  onderthe  name  of  the  Hindii- 
Cihinese  codntriea.  Malte  Brun  eftNs  it  Ohin- 
India,  ^ter,  the  greatest  of  'Mographm/ 
jftl^eaems  the'  Oerman  mine  ffintrr-Indiea. 
lulead  odAtrUwr  Indra,'Tnm^ngetie  India, 
Aft  CMleni  'ttobisttU  of  Indb;  Ste.,  the  single 
woffda  tntniadia  and  ^nsindia  have  bMn 
prapoaed'hy  Mr.  Logan,  as  they  Admit  of  the 
etbnie  and  Adjective  forms  of  Ultraindtia  and 
mtraindian  or  Transindian.  The  Tndiian  ethnic 
iflineaee  has  been  qonsidenbhi  to  the  9.  E.  and 
lie  thfaiKs  that  the  whole  Indian  region,  oonsist- 
ing  of  the  eontinental  pertion  biji^oted  bv  the 
Buy  of  Bengal,  and  Ae  eastern  Ittands  fi  far 
as  Udiuixdaedoe  readied  d'Aeeity,  may  thtra 
be  eem^Mi^  udder  khe  three  niiaies  olTodi*, 
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Ultxaindia  or  Tranfindifi,  and  Indonesie.  The 
earlier  and  wider  connection  of  Ultraindia  with 
China  being  best  indicated  by  embiaeliig  both 
under  the  term  S.  E.  Asia.— Zo^n  in  J.' In. 

IXDIKE.  BvRH.  Ebony. 

INDO-ATLANTIO.— A  designation  of  the 
CaMeasian  race  of  mankind,  and  of  their  lan- 
guage, usually  atj^le(IIudo*Kuropea|i.  Seelndia-^ 
Iran  j  Indo-European. 

IND0-AU8TBALIAN.— A  name  applied 
Mr.  Logan  to  the  seijai-n^ro  typeofmey^ 
ocout>yiog  the  southern  ahorea  of  Asia.  See 
India, 

IMDO-BACTBIAN.   See  India. 

INDO'OHiNESfS  races  oceapy  tW  low 
lands  near  the  Brahonapatra  ;  but  the  term  ie 
applied  atriotljr  to  tbti  peopJe  occupying  the 
(^untrioB  between  Indiaaod  Chi^n.-tr-Cav^beiL, 
Jt.  49.  See  Ubb*  Badza  wtng. 

INDO-SUBOPEAN.—Dr.  Priefaard  ar^ 
ritnges  the  languages  of  the  old  worid  into 

1.  The  ludo-Eoropean,  aometimea  termed 
Indo-aermeiiic,  and  by  late  arilers  the  Ariau 
or  If^niaa  languages. 

•  2.  The  Turanian,  or  as  he"terma  them, 
Uitro-Tartarlan  tanguages,  or  the  languages  of 
Htgh^Asta  aud  other  regtous. 

8.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or  the 
monosyllabic  and  uainffeeted  famgnages. 

4.  The  Syro-Arabieii,  ofmi  termed  Semitic^ 
languages. 

The  three  first  of  these  dynasties  of  Ian* 
gua^B  are  confined  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  fourth  is  e>immo^  to  Africa  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  which  are  nearer  to  Africa.  He 
states  that  tiie  Indo-Buropean  hnguagea  are 
the  natural  idioma  of  all  thoMraces  who  at  the' 
time  of'the  Qfeat  Cyras  became  and  hare  ever 
since  eontinoeit  to  be  the  dominant  naduns  ef 
t^  world^.  He  only  excepts  from  Ihih  lemarl 
those  ioBtancee  In  iraich  certain  Syro^Afabijkn 
Qt  Ugro-Tartarien  ntttiont,  ufrder  kome  ertta- 
ordibary  impulse,  as  Uir  ontbreak  of  th^  ttaho* 
medan  fanatitiism,  attnlndd  or  iteeofered  t  pat'^ 
ti^  stray  over  some  of  ^e  weaker  dfvleiotis  e| 
the  Indo-European  race.  He  eoUsMme  that 
the  Indo-European  tangoages  and  naNons  may. 
be  arranged  into  many  diffiorent  gronpa.  Ibw" 
might'be  dtitributed  in  (he  order  of  their 
nitiea,  but  he  regards^e  moat  obvious  divi- 
sk/n  to  be  a  geographical  one,  and  be  atylea 
hn  first,  as  tbe  eastern  grenp.  Thia  by  many 
writer*  haa  been  termed  exelnaively  tbe  Arian 
family.  It  indudes  ail  the  idioma  of  the 
ancient  Medei  and  Pemians,  who  named  them- 
seltes  Aril,  and't^^  coanity  Eeriette,  or  Irauj 
and  likewise  the  Sanskrit  with  all  the  Tttk-* 
rtta,  prpperly-so  tertbedi  and  the  Pah  of  India. 
AinoDg  thi(  former  traa  tbirt  aneimlF  Petaiaa 
language  in  irtiich  one  na^j^ff^  of  Oe 

Di^ilized  by' 


iin>o-EUftOPiiir. 
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cuQ«iform  ioBmptioDs  wts  written.  Thii  dia- 
lect WM  so  near  tbe  Banakrit  that  the  inabrip- 
tioni  Ittn  been  interpnted  throngfa  tbe  medi- 
vm  of  that  language.  Tbe  Zend  Uy*  claim  to 
a  ttill  h^her  antiquity,  linoe  the  Zend  is  said 
b;  Buniottf,  Professor  Wilson  and  others,  who 
hafe  etudiea  it  most  snoeessfully,  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tery  ancient  dialeet  of  the 
Vedas,  which  preceded  the  oUssiesI  CkknsVrit, 
than  it  is  to  this  last  more  cultivated  speech. 
But  how  this  claim  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
tbe  comparntively  recent  date  of  all  extant 
oompositions  in  Ibe  Zeudish  language,  remains 
to  be  explained.  That  the  high  castes  or 
twice  born  classes  of  the  Indian  race  were  of 
the  saaofl  stock  as  the  tneient  Persians,  may 
be  oonaidared  as  a  fact  established  by  the  affi- 
nity of  their  langoages.  The  twice  born  dasaes, 
U  kb^  tbemsrifea,  are  the  brahmana, 
the  c^triyas,  nnd  tbe  raisjras^  or  the  three 
hq|beroftti0  four  elastea  of  hindik  They 
also  )u,ve  the  name  of  Aria«  whiob  neana 
noble  or  dignified,  and  this  is  doubtiess  the 
origin  of  the  epithet  which,  as  we  leaxp  from 
Herodotus,  the  ancient  Medea  assumed.  The 
Arion  hiudus  most  have  crossed  the  Indus 
and  have  driven  the  aboriginal  Indians  across 
the  Vindhya  mountains  and  the  Nerbudda  ioto 
the  Dekhau,  wber«  they  stUL  exist  and  apeak 
their  native  laoguages,  though  mixed  more  or 
leal  with  the  Sanskrit  of  iheir  Aiiau  cMiquer- 
ors,  for  we  know  that  the  Ariaii  hindus  emi- 
grated into  the  Dekban  tud  Ct^lon  at  an  early 
period.  Some  other  Aaiatio  nations,  how- 
«ver,  of  infe^r  notc^  apeak  dialects  more  re- 
notely  oonneoted  with  the  same,  group  of  the 
Indo-European  lauguages.  Among  these  are 
the  Fushtaueh  or  A^hans,  .ihA.  Annwiians 
and  the  Osaetes,  and  soma  oUiet  nations  of  the 
oLain  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Or.  Prichard  ob- 
aerves  that  the  priooipal  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Saropean  stock  of  languages  are, 

1.  The  Greek  language  and  its  dialects.  It 
itprababla  Uiai  the  Lydian  and  .other  ,  lan- 
goages of  lesser  Asia,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Tbracian  and  Blooedooian  were  altered  ,to .  the 
H^nio  or  Pelosgic  Greek. 

3.  Hw  old  Eperotia  and  lllyrian.  Tbe 
Itagnage  ia  still  w^  known.  It  is  the  Skip^e- 
tarian  or  Albanian  oc  Arnaut.  It  is  a  dia- 
}  tinet  Indo-European  idiom. 

3.  Tbe  old  Italic  languages,  comprehending 
the  Latin,  Unbriao,  Oscan,  Siculian  and  ex- 
cluding the  Eaaeuic  or  Etruspau. 

i.  Probably  the  Etruscan  was  an  Indo* 
European  dialect,  though  distinct  .frurn  the 
Itali«.  But  very  little  is  known  about  the 
lEtmscan  language.  . 

5.  Tbe  old  Prassian,  including,  the  Lettish 
^  and  Iiithnanian,  said  to  resemble  the  Sanscrit 

mon  neaib  than  any  otbec  Uuguage. 

6.  Tha  Qernuuiio  family  of  languogea. 


7.  iptavonian  and  Sarnatian  dialects  whioh 
comprehend  the  languages  of  eastern  Europe, 
Russian^  Polish,  Bohemian  and  the  dialects  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  sabjeet  to  tbe 
Turkish  Entg^tire. 

8.  Oellic  1  The  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
tribes  of  the  Qerman  race,  were  known  to  Py-. 
theaa  who  sailed  on  the  Baltic  in  tbe  times  of 
Aristotle  ;  and  the  Brahmans  probably  spoke 
Sanskrit  at  tbe  court  of  Palibothra,  when  they 
were  visited  by  Megasthenes  in  the  age  of  the 
Arst  Seleucus.  All  ancient  Germany,  Seandi- 
navia,  Sarmatia,  Clb>ult  and  Britain,  Italy 
Greece,  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  were 
then  inhabited  by  nations  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  speaking  different  Un- 
gusKCS,  but  languages  analogous  and  palpably 
derived  from  the  same  original. 

Dr.  Piiobard  prefers  i\9  term  Ugro*Tar- 
tarian  to  that  used  by  othev  writers.  Hegcoapn 
this  elasB  of  languages  into 

1.  The  Ugriau  tribes  dweWng  in  nbrthera 
Europe  evtwarda  t«  the  Na«Ui  Oape  of  Asia. 

3.  His  sftpoND  group  of  «j|tious  belungiog 
to  tbe  same  great  family,  includes  the  varioua 
hoides  who, have  been  known  asder  the  namea 
of  T«rUr,  Turk,  Mongol,  Mandiburian, 
and  Tungusian.  All  these  nations  appear, 
from  the  result  of  late  reiearobek  to  be  allied 
in  desoent,  (bough  bng  suppose^  to  be  quita 
separate.  In  the  vast  wilderness  extendiof^ 
from  the  chaiuof  Altai  to  that  of  the  Himalaya 
are  tbe  pasture-lands,  where,  durjng  imme* 
morial  ages,  tbe  noma^c  tribes  of  }Iigh  Asia 
fed  their  flocks  and  multiplied  into  thqae  hordes 
wbidt  from  time  to  time  descended  iaimmenea 
awanna  on  tbe  IcrtUe  regions  of  and  pf 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  eariiest  of  these  inra- 
siont  of  the  civiliised  worid  was  that  of  the 
Hiongfnu,  expelled  from  the.bordere  of  China 
by^the  power^il  dynasty  of  the  Han.  These 
were  tbe  people  who,  after  their  lnroaij|  on  tba 
Gothic  empire  of  Hermaarich,  made  th«ir  way, 
under  Etzel  or  Attila^  into  the  be«rt  of  franoe, 
Uwites  from  the  some  regions  nnder  ^ognU 
Beg,  and  Seljuk,  and  Mabiuttd  of  Ghizni,  and 
Cbengiz.  and  Timur  and  'Othmaa,  oyerwhelmed 
the  kalipbat  and  the  empire*  of  Ghisa,  of 
Byzantium,  and  of  Himiuataai  and  lineal  dea- 
oendanta  of  the  ahepherda  of  Sigh  Aa{«  atiU 
sit  on  tbe  throne  of  Cvrtts,  and  on  that  af  the 
Qreat  Couatantine.  As  a  broneh  ^f  ^e  ffgro- 
T^riarian.  h^  ape^ks.  of  some  of  Ute  iifsulsr 
nations  tbe  eastward,  of  Asia  ai^d  neaf  tb« 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tbe  idiom  of  thQ 
isUnds  eomprlsed  iu  the  empire  of  Kippan, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  in^epeoiieet  lii^^kiu 
Arcbipelago,  bears,  some  sitjns  of  affioijy  to 
those  of  the  Ugro-1'arlaHau  nations,  aa4 
adds  that  Mr.  Norris,  who  has  studied  Ih^ 
JaponBw,  and  whose  very  otennve  knovlfdga 
of  fauguegei  rmd^  If&i^i^MiV^thority  ia 
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wdi  qaMtioiUt  had  aamred  him  tUt  tbe  prinet 
pie  itf  voealie  harmony  and  other  pbenomenb 
of  tha  TazUr  language*  pnvail  in  tba  idwm  of 
tha  J^Huieae  aad  liakiu  Ulanda. 

Ai  a  gronp  of  hia  Ugro-Tartarian,  he 
daaaei  the  abori^ioal  iobabitaDts  of  Iitdia* 
who  were  expelled  from  Uindustaa  by  tlie 
IwabmilM  and  the  Arian  people  who .  acoompa- 
sied  them  across  the  Indus,  and  retired,  as  it  is 
SDppoaed  on  apparently  insufficient  proof,  iotp 
the  Dekhau.  They  still  oocopy  the  greater  part 
of  that  peninsnla,  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  tbe 
island  of  Ceylon-  Their  idioms-^  tbe  Tamil,  the 
Telaga  and  tbe  Karuataka  of  tbe  Mysore, — 
an  aiatar  dialects  of  one  speeofa,  and  be  oon- 
iiden  it  likely  that  tbe  languages  of  the  moun< 
tain  tribea  of  India,  the  Bliil,  the  Gond,  the 
Toda  and  others,  belong  to  the  nme  stock. 
I^.  Friohard  adds  that  professor  Kask  had 
ooojeotared  that  these  nations  an  also  of  the 
Tarur  stook,  Tbi-ir  laD^tnages  have  some  of 
the  peeuliarities  of  structure  which  have  been 
pointed  oat.  He  alao  observes  that  there  are 
some  cuxions  analogies  between  the  Tamuliau 
nod  other  dialeets  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Ian* 
g«a^s  of  Australia,with  which  we  have  obtain- 
«d  some  acquaintanee  through  the  bibonra  of 
Hr-  Threlkeid  and  several  other  missionaries, 
•Btl  from  tbe  able  researches  of  Captain  Gray. 

l>r.  Pridiard'a  THiao  family  of  langnagaa 
belonging  to  the  great  continent,  an  the 
(ttisasa  and  Indo-Chinese  idiraw.   Th'cgr  are 
•eaodated     the  resemblance  of  their  strueturs, 
emaistiiig  of  monosyllabio  words  snd  not  by 
utif  considerable  number  of  common  vocKbles. 
OUwT  languages  have  monosjUabio  roots, ss  the 
Sanskrit,  but  tbe  words  of  the  Sanskrit  become 
po^ylUbie  in  construction  ;  not   so  the 
iiiinese,  whiob  are  incapable  of  iuflection,  and 
■do  BOi  admit  tbe  use  of  particles  as  a  lupple- 
noent  io  this  defect — the  position  of  words  and 
seoieneea  being  the  principal  means  of  dtter- 
sniaing  their  Mlntiou  to  each  other  and  tha. 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Baron 
William  von  Uumboldt  Ins  observed,  that  ooii- 
vnaation  ia  these  languages  therefore  requires 
■  greater  totellectual  effort  than  is  necessary  to 
aMBpr^md  the  meaning  of  smleuces  spoken 
ia  the  iuflected  languagca.    Ue  remarkt  that 
bU  the  nations  who  speak  these  lunguages  bear 
a  «cqtsiderablQ  resemblsuce  lo  each  other  in 
tbck  mental  character  and  disposition,  and  still 
more  obviously  in  their  physical  charaetera,  in 
which,  however,  some  varieties  are  obseryable. 
SuMgly  marked  aa  the  peculiarity  of  the  mo- 
noaylkbio  laagoages  undoubtedly  is,  they  are 
■ot  aa  a  class  so  completely  msulated  as  many 
peraona  imagiue.   The  Bhotie  or  Tibetaa 
lajBguage  belong  to  this  fami^,  but  it  is  in 
aiwaa  leapects  intermediate  between  tba  nono- 
qrUabie  languages  io  geneial  and  the  Ifongo- 
Ibn,  vhiokii  one  of  Uw  Tartarian  group* 


His  rouKTH  family,  the  Syro-Aral»an  lan- 
guages, he  says,  appear  to  have  been  apok«ni 
from  tbe  very  earliest  times  by  the  vsriona 
oationa  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Asia  lying 
to  tba  westward  of  the  Tigris. 

In  briefly  remarking  on  the  progress  of  eth- 
nology in  Ceennica  and  America,  he  mentions 
that  besides  much  other  valuable  inrormation, 
tba  great  work  of  Baron  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, 00  tbe  Kavi  speech,  has  afforded  the 
important  result  that  the  resemblances  known 
to  exist  between  the  nstions  of  tbe  islands  ia 
tbe  Pacifie  Ocean  termed  Polynesisn,  and  tha 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  ^alaeea  and 
Madagascar,  are  not,  as  some  persona  have 
thought,  the  effect  of  easqal  intercourse,  bat 
are  essential  affinities,  deeply  rooted  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  languages.  For  the  prooh 
of  this  assertion,  and  of  the  ultimate  fact  in 
ethnolo)cy  which  results  upon  it,  viz.  tbst  tbe 
races  of  people  sre  themselves  of  one  origin,  he 
refers  to  M.  de  Humboldt's  work.  The  Papua 
Isnguages,  or  those  spoken  by  the  black  and 
woolly-haired  nations,  are  for  the  most  part  as 
yet  noexplored.  One  observation  to  be  made 
lespceting  them  is.  tha^  the  dialects  of  the  Fa* 
punn  races  often  partake  more  or  leu  of  tbe 
Polynesian.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
adoption  by  the  Papuas  of  the  Polynesian  voca* 
bulary  has  not  been  determined,  though  most 
persons  incline  to  tbia.laat  opinion.  It  is  how- 
ever now  well  known  that  tome  black  naiiona 
have  Polynesian  dialects.  Tbe  idiom  of  the 
FijittU  islanders,  for  example,  is  proper^  a  dia* 
lect  of  the  Polynesisn  Isnguage. 

Chevalier  Bimaen's  names  differ  from  those 
of  Dr-  Prichnrd.  He  classes  one  group  as  tbe 
^reat  Asiatic  European  stock  of  laoguagea, 
whioh  he  subdivides  into  eight  families,  v  s.  1. 
Celts,  8.  Thraoian  or  lllyrian,  3.  Armenian,  4. 
Asiatic— Iranian  ;  6.  Hellenico-Italic.  G. 
vouic,  7.  Lithuanian  tribes  and  8.  Teutouie. 
Hia  fourth  or  Asiatic  Iranian,  or  the  Imniaa 
stock  as  represcpted  ia  Asia,  he  again  aubdi- 
videa  into  i— 

1  •  The  nations  of  Iran  proper  or  the  Aiian 
stock,  the  laagiiages  of  Media  and  Persia.  It 
includes  the  Zend  of  the  euneiform  inscrip- 
tions and  tbe  Zend  Avests.  The  younger 
Pebtevi  of  the  Sassaoiaus  and .  tbe  Pasend  the 
mother  of  the  present  or  modern  Persian  tongo*. 
Tbe  Pushtu  or  laagusge  of  tha  Afghans  be- 
longs to  the  same  branch. 

3  Tbe  second  sub-divisjon  cmfaraees  tha  In- 
nisn  languages  of  Jbidia,  sqireaentad  bf  the 
Sanscrit  and  its  daughters. 

His  Semitic  slock  of  languagca  he  constmota 
from  the  following  ualiona  wlra  foim  another 
compact  mass,  and  represent  one  phy^U^- 
cally  and  historically  connected  family. 

Tbe  ff»breu»ym^,  i,be  ^a^hnol  Canaan 
n  Faleatine,  iochdin  bif  the  ndtticiani,  who 


Iff 
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turn^  tfaaHlftiW»B^  throogli  their  edonka- 
tlQtf,  U  Cltfte  uTtliB  (Artbaginiknt. 
'  Tbt   ArflrtMiift  trfbes,   or  the  Mstoricat 

THiioh^  of  Aram,  Syna,  ]tIe9opotaraia  and 
Uabyloikin^  9[i(;Rkiiiz  Syrian  in  the  vest, 
and  the  sn-cslletl  Ch;^ldaic  in  the  east. 

Pfnillyk  iho  A  rabians,  whose  language  is 
^MMeeted  <t»\rn^igh  ihfl  HiDajraritic)  with  the 
JSlMtopic,  tlie  ancient  (now  the  sacred]  Tan- 
l(t^o  of  Abjtainia^  He  calls  this  secDn  1 
ntmfly,  by  the  nnrnt*  now  generally  adopted 
ati^ang  German  llclirew  scholars,  the  8emi- 
dtti'— ^heVk^ier  Bunten  further  remarks,  as  tho 
Wilt  l«uem  nrhieh  tb«  knowledge  of  the  E^p- 
Am  faqjguan  tM^n^  that  iH  the  nations 
iMch  TMnir  tH  dm  flf  history  to  our  il  ays 
hftve  been  the  leiulers  of  civilization  in  Asia, 
Eutupe  ntiil  Africa,  must  have  had  one  begin* 
nin<!.  lie  nibis  tUnt  the  researches  of  our 
clnj3  hnvu  veij  considerably  enlarged  the 
splierc  of  inch  Jnii^-iiAgca  of  Mstorioal  nntions, 
as  iirc  unituil  by  lies  of  primitive  affinity. 
Those  resenrches  ham  made  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  Tartars,  Mandshn  and  Ttin;^- 
tiAiia  belong  to  one  uta&t  st<>ok  ;  that  the 
^>lMmaii*^M  well  as  the  Tshudes,  Fins, 
£M»uMr^  ind  ftfa^n  (Hungarians)  present 
fQotbet  itodb  libulir  united,  and  that  both 
Vheiie  RMilies  are  originally  exnnected  with 
eiieN  othtir  Th«a  tiiftioni,  wlio  probably 
fuiky  be  reihioeit  toCird  fainilies,  one  centreing 


eonnexioD. — ^He  remarks  that  botonies  may 
either  preserre  the  ancient  foma,  or  beoome 
the  occasion  of  a  great  change.  Tboa  the 
ancient  liinyiiage  of  Tib^,  which  is  In  the 
Chinese  trnditions  the  land  of  their  earliest 
recoUeotions,  may  have  been  preserved  by  the 
colonists,  who  formed  the  Chinese  empire, 
while  Tibet  went  further  in  its^  development. 

In  a  similar  position  we  find  another  mem- 
ber of  that  family  in  western  Europe-  It' 
there  preoeded  the  Celts,  in  the  Iberians  aad 
Canlabrians,  whose  language  is  preserfAdin 
the  Basque  (Biscsyans).  Those  tribes  were 
once  prevalent  in  Trance  and 'Spain,  probably 
also  in  Italy.  Their  laftguage  has  the  same 
structure  and  certainly  some  signs  or  vestiges 
of  a  mHtertal  conversion  in  roots,  with  the 
Attai-UfMl  idioms.  He  concludes  by  remark- 
ing that  his  historical  formula  respectinf;  this 
formation  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : — all 
the  nations,  who  in  the  history  of  Asia  and 
Europe  occupy  the  secoud  rank  ss  to  the  civil- 
izitiit  power  they  have  hitherto  dis|i1ayed,  are 
probably  as  much  of  one  Asiatic  origin  as 
the  Iranian  nations  are.  They  centre  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Himlaya,  and  every- 
where in  central  Aeia  are  the  hottito,  aavagQ 
neighbours  of  the  agriooUural  Iranian  pea> 
pie  whom  they  have  disturbed  and  dispos- 
sessed iit  different  ages  of  history,  having  pro- 
bably themselves  been  primitively  driven  by, 


in  the  Altni  atiiI  the  pasture  land  towards  the  |  them,  a«  nomndes  by  aftrioolturiBts,  from  a 

more  genial  common  home. — He  indioafeSj 
summarily  the  relation  of  this  rreat  fs- 
mily  with  tlie  three  grent  families,  into 
which  the  leading  nations  of  civilization,  ss 
children  of  one  stocic,  sppeiir  to  be  diviJed. 


Himnlsyn,  Rn<L  the  other  having  its  centre 
in  tlie  Uriil  ii^rimtains,  have  acted  in  the 
biiiory  oi  fivilization  ft  most  powerful  episode 
by  conTii-at  mi  l  deatniition.  They  sppeared 
in  the  fifiK  oi-nmry      the  Uuns,  a  ac-mrge  to 


ttmiins  ftTiil  tii'rmnn  ;  they  produced  Chengis  '  The  names  of  Cham,  Shem  and  Japhet  (the  lest 


fhan^  TimarlAiig  and  Mahomed  11.  i  they 
destroyed  the  Fenian  empire,  subitued  Hi«^- 


equivalent  with  Indo-Ger manic)  represent  to 
us  scientifically  three  steps  of  development  of 


4^(t«tsii,  end  they  still  sit  hpon  the  throne  of ;  the   same  stock.     He  asks  with  whidi  of 


-B)rkaWCtitoi  nubta  that  of  Ohina.  They 
«Maa  knXh^  kfiifiUke  only  by  conquest  in 
4t»  ti^liW  ^ffnfNtkin  of  the  surrounding 
ai^lons,  older  or  younger  ones,  the  Chinese 
ftitfKnlin^  th(^  orie  eitinem«,  the  Irsnians  the 
other.  Little  dispnjetl  to  learrt  from  them  M 
neighbours  or  Bubjticlp,  tfaev  become  more  or 
less  civHiaecl  by  being  their  masters.  They 
cannot  resist  the  inwdird  forre  of  the  ctvili- 
nation  of  Ihtfir  subjects,  although  they  reptil 
it,  as  an  outwanl  pnw^er.  These  tribes  appear 
aho  S9  the  onf«  subdued  suhstratnm  of  Iranian 
e^lTEHlioM^  Bo  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where 
thn  Fiai^  Mtt  pfeoeded  the  'Seandinavians. 
But  V»  %uie  great  family  appears  also  in 
Ajd»ll4|^^iaiiffttftd  or  primary  element.  It 
Beetfi»  pi^dfeilhle^  that  the  aberigtnal  languages 
of  IncKft,  whith  nttstned  their  fnU  develop- 
ment in  the  Dekhset  dialects,  belong  to  tMs 
atocfc,  not  only  by  a  general  attalon  of  stmc- 
tilHstnel  aiid  Iraeiable 


these  leading  nations  is  that  great  Altai*Unil 
family  originally  connected,  and  to  which  of 
these  three  great  divisions,  Ohandsm,  Semi* 
tism  and  i^aphetisra  do  these  secondary  fiimi- 
lies  more  particolsriy  approach.  He  considetl 
there  is  no  doubt  of  such  v  connexion  but  nddi-^ 
that  at  the  same  time  we  find  these  langnage% 
akhongh  very  inferior  to  those  Indo-Germanie 
tongues,  more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to 
Chamism  and  Semitiam.  They  represent  like 
Cham  and  dhem,  a  lower  degree  of  develop- 
ment, if  compared  with  the  Iranian  language^, 
but  a  degree  of  their  own,  starting  ss  it  wera 
from  the  opposite  pole.  The  tongues  of  High 
Asia,  form  with  these  most  perfect  langii^;eas 
a  decided  opposition  to  the  Ghamitie  and  Srait- 
tic  branches.  The*  an  more  adnnoed  thn 
theae  and  therefore  utter,  but  to  to  »y,  tdvine* 
ed  in  a  wrong  or  less  imperfect  way.  He  i 
therefore  proposes, t^^l^i^^^^td^i^mi^  the/ 
Tnranian,  nA  tbe  udo^GenDrime  ox  Indox 

1« 
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European  tKe  Inaian,  followiag  tbe  antitlieses 
of  Iran  and  Turao  eitabUvbed  by  Heereu  and 
Carl  Ritter.  And,  indeed,  tbe  more  we  go 
back  to  the  moit  ancieoti  historical  traditions 
or  the  Ja{dwtie  family,  partioularly  in  Indin 
and  Peraiay  iba  more  we  see  how  th«  two  branch- 
es, the  Iranian  aud  the  Turanian,  though  al- 
ways in  ^position  to  each  other  are  to  be 
cMuidcTed  but  as  dWergiog  Ikes  from  tbe 
common  oeBtn  (See  Lassen,  lodische  Alter- 
tbamskande,  p.  728.)  In  a  aote,  he  adds  that 
Doctor  MnL  Untler,  the  editor  of  the  Kig  Yeda, 
gare  hiin  tbeleUowiog  dnts  for  tiiia  assertion: 
'*  In  the  hymna  of  the  Hig  Veda  we  liad  atifl 
the  dearest  traoei,  that  the  liye  principal  tribee, 
the  Tada,  Tur?asa,  Drnbyu,  Ann,  sod  Pa- 
nt, were  cW4y  connected  bf  .the  ties  of  us- 
tionality,  and  had  their  gods  in  commoD.  Id 
the  succeediag  age,  that  ol  the  epic  poetry  of 
the  Hahabbaraia,  these  fire  aations  are  repce- 
aented  as  the  sent  of  Yayati  oselof  the  old  fa* 
then  of  mknkiiid.  Tsyati  oames  four  of  hie 
sons,  and  tJbue  ourie  of  Turvasa  is,  to  live  with- 
out  Uws  and  attached  to  beastly  vices  in  the 
land  of  barbarians  in  the  Nwtb.  In  this 
name  of  Tur-r^s^i,  as  well  aa  afterwards  in  the 
aame  giren  to  tbe  lodo  Scytluan  kings  in  tbe 
history  of  Eashmir,  Turushka,  ,we  And  tbe 
same  root  as  in  the  Zend  Tura,  tlie  name  of 
the  nations  in  the  north.  But  tura  itself 
means  quick,  from  tvar,  to  ruA,  to  fiy,  sod 
thos  the  Tory  name  of  these  tribes  gives  tbe 
aame  characteristic  oftbese  nomadic  equestrian 
trUies,  which  afluwlwds  is  ascribed  to  them  by 
Firdu^,  and  wt^ich  nukes  them  alwaye  appear 
in  India,  M  wdi  aa  on  the  Saasaniantiuscrip- 


tions  of  Persia,  as  the  An-ir»n,  or  uon-Arian 
people  ;  that  is,  as  the  enemies  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  eivilizing  nations." 

And  further  on,  be  expresses  his  belief 
that  Wilfaelro  von  Humboldt  has  establish* 
ed  the  conuexion  between  the  Folynesisn 
languages  and  the  Malay  or  the  language  of 
MaUcca,  Java  and  Sumatra,  a&d  that  thii  Ma- 
lay  laniiuage  itself  bears  the  character  of  the 
Don-Irauian  branch  of  the  Japihetie  family. 
Whether  the  Papua' languages,  spoken  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Ouiiiea  and  by  the  aborigines 
of  Borneo,  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  of 
some  small  Foljtiesian  islands,  be  a  primiiire 
type  of  tbe  same  stoclc  as  the  Malay  which  af- 
terwards in  many  parts  superseded  it, — is  a 
point  which  must  remain  uncertain  until  we  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  misaionxries  aVapua 
grammar.  We  thus  see  that  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  China  and  Tibet},'  tbe  whole,  of 
ISurope  and  probably  of  Amerioft  and  the  Pol^ 
nesian  islands(at  least  in  their sedondary  stoek)' 
belong  to  one  igreat  original  fomily,  divided-  in- 
to the  Iranion  and  Turanian  branobes.  Bunsen 
chIIs  this  definitively  the  Japhetic  race.  In 
many  pnrts  we  know  that  the  Turanian  race 
baa  preceded  tbe  Iranian  :  its  language  certain- 
ly represents  an  anterior  step  or  preceding 
degree  of  development.  In  some  parts  we  find 
that  tbe  Turanian  race  succeeded  to  a  still 
older  native  element.  By  tbe  method  of  exami« 
ning  languages  through  their  grammatic  forms 
rather  than  ijy  separate  words  Frederick  Schle- 
gel  showed  the  intimate  historical  connexion 
between  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  ud  the  Germanic  languages. 


Grim,  the  philologist,  *discovered  aa  the  law  of  transposition  of  sounds  in  (he  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
Koman  and  Gotbio  words,  that  the  letters  F.  B.  F.  an  interchangeable ;  also  T.  D.  and 
H.nlioK.G.andXorH. 


SavaOUT. 

F*das, 

£imeha, 

Poms, 

PHn, 

Upoxi, 

Vrisha. 

Virisbo, 

B«ls, 

BlM&j. 

BIng. 

Bhri. 
Bbro, 
Kapolo, 

InuB. 

Tt»y«s, 


GlUK. 

(/00l>:    .  ««M 

(five)- 

(foil)  w\«Pf 

(father)  mnpi 

(over)  mttfi 

(»w)   

(hemp)  M»<ra/9tt 

(yPOBK)   — 

(to  break)  m.  *. 

(to  enjoy)  

(brothec)   

(to  hear)  ■  iftft* 

(brow)  "sfpM 

(bead)  csfa^ 

(thou)  TV 

(him)  fMi 

(three)  'P"*  ■ 

(other)  "*rMpo* 


IiATIM. 

pea,  pedia 

quitique 

pteinis 

pater 

super 

Taoea. 

cannabis  - 

bulloo 

frnngere 

frui-frueitts 

fraier 


eaput 
tu 

is-tnm 

trea 

altci; 

17. 


GofBTC. 

fofus 
Snif- 
fuUr  . 
fadreia 
ttfar 


biikan 

bra  Icon 

brother 

bain 

•(■»  •■• 

baabilh 

tli« 

thann 

tbreis 


'lized 


Olb.  Hiok 

GiBHAN, 

nun 
vinf 
..  vol 

vato 

ubat 
(ena 
hanf 

folo 

prechan 

pniehoa 

pmodar 

pirn 

pra« 

honpii 

da 

den 

dri 

0 


lirOO'ECROrEAN, 
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DMtani, 

Uda, 

D«r, 
Hwlhu. 
Sfltnani, 

Al(ieha» 
A«bru, 
T*alt9, 

Sraabura, 

Sitttu, 
Jva, 
Jati. 
Jann* 
Ualuit, 
Baas*, 
Hyu, 
Lib 


(toolh,  aco) 
(two) 

(water) 

(daugbter) 

(door) 

(sweet) 

(dog) 

(heart) 

(eye) 

(tear) 

(cattle) 

!((}enDBn 
Sdiwahrr 
Scb  wager) 
(ten) 

(10  kaow) 

(kio) 

(kaee) 

(much) 

(gooae) 

(yesterday) 

(to  Uek) 


JjATIH  • 

,1 

ucnivni 

l1llltlfM-« 

%l|U|l|iU*|i 

Coo 

doti 

unda 

v*to 

cants 

bnnths 

Kap8ui 

cor  (dii) 

hairio 

*<«BM 

oculus 

BUgO 

laeryma 

faiha 

■Milira 

Xanr 

deoem 

taihuD 

knn 

HvUliS 

vovu 

tcenu 

kuiu 

inagnas 

nikls 

X«v 

etiaer 

gana 

X0« 

heri 

gislni 

lingo 

laigo. 

OtD  High 

■and 

tuene 

cesawa 

wazar 

tohtar 

tor 

meto 

huod 

hersa 

OURH 

aahar 
fihu 

snehur 

Zfhan 

ehan 

chuiii 

cbniu 

mihil 

kana 

kesUr 

kkom 


The  Lithuanian  follows  generally  the  three  old  languagrs,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin, 
only  substituting,  from  its  ilrficieucy  in  upirateSi  unaspirated  for  aspirated  letters,  for 
iiittance  :— 


Sanschit. 


Batha 
Ka 

i>adami 
Pati 

Panchaa 
Xr&yaa 


(waggon) 
(wiio) 
(I  give) 
(master) 
(Ave) 
1  (three) 


LlTHDANUK. 

rata  (wheel) 

ka  (wbof) 

dumi  

pati  (basband) 

penki   

trys   


Leibnitz  ard  Lsreprde  divide  the  bumsn 
race  into  Europeans,  Laplanders,  Mongols  and 
Negroes  ;  Linnsus  into  white,  red  yellow  ami 
blaok  : — Kant  into  white,  copper-coloured, 
blaek  and  olirc-cflloored  rscta ;  Blumenbach 
into  GaucasisDs,  Ethiopians,  Idongcis,  Ameri* 
DBBf  ;  and  Uala)*  ;  Baffon  into  Northern  (via. 
Le^andcrs)  Tartarian)  South  Aiiatio,  black, 
iknropean,  and  Ameriean  racea ;  Priehard  into 
{raniani  (also  Indo-Atlantica  or  (Taucasjana) 
iSuauiani  (Uongolians)  Americans,  Botten- 
tots  aad  Butbmen,  Negroes,  Papuaa  (or  wool- 
^ired  tribes  of  Polj-nrsim)  snd  Alfonrous  (or 
AnstralisDs) ;  and  Pirkering  divides  then  into 
whites,  Mongfliira,  Malays^  Inclisna,  Negroes, 
Ethiopians,  A  bytsiiaians,  Pspuas,  Negritos, 
Australians  and  Hottrutots.  Maiiy  of  these 
dasiificfltions  nre  framed  from  eiterral,  and  for 
the  moat  part  uoesseniial,  marks  of  diatinction, 
9$  colour  of  the  akin,  colour  and  form  of  the 
 ^ir,  or  vitk  teferepre  to  their  probable  crigia- 


al  geographical  position.  But  the  imperfecl- 
neia  of  such  a  classification  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  negro,  even 
though  the  colour  of  his  skin  sod  his  woolly 
hair  were  to  be  changed,  would  not  become  a 
European,  an  Indian  or  a  Malay  ;  and  a  child 
of  European  parents  begotten  aiid  born  on  one 
of  the  islta  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  or  iq 
Alhiopla  will  not  be  a  Malay  or  an  EtbiopiaDy 
but  an  European,  by  race,  although  the  eolour  of 
its  skin  might  possibly  sp|mwih,  by  elimatieal 
or  local  influences  to  that  of  the  indigenous  race, 
— (7.  0.  JSntuen,  Sep.  Brit,  Au,  1847, p.  263^ 

INDO-GKHMANIC— A  term  employed  to 
designate  the  Indo-Altantie,  Indo-European  or 
Caucaalan  race  of  man  and  the  family  of  Ian* 
guages  apoken  by  them.  See  Hindu  ;  India. 

INDO-GETIC— The  term  in  use  todeaipnate 
the  Scythic  Gefee  race  who  settled  in  India 
and   on  its  N.  W.  borders.  See  Sathi; 
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INDO-ICALATA,  aMve  tug^ested  b;  Mr. 
Lo^caa  to  detignftte  tbe  Eastern  Archipelago. 
8m  tfaamalia. 

INOONBSIA,  a  nana  sa^sted  by  Mr. 
Logan  to  designate  the  Eastern  Arohipelngo. 
WritioK  in  the  iouraal  of  the  lodian  Archi- 
pelago, Mr.  Logan  nnnarlu  that  amongst  the 
aea  basins  wboM  ethnie  influsnse  has  been  in 
operatios  daring  all  histw-ie  times   and  is 
UDinierrapted  at  the  present  tUy,  ere  the 
Cbtna,   Halttcea,  Jits,    MaBftkasar,  Solo, 
Uindoro,  .Uoloeea,   Banda,   Papuit,  Jilolo 
Fapaaa.  Papaa-AustnliaD  and  Papua-Micro- 
neaiaa  Seat,  and  the  ArehipelnKion  Seat  of 
Johora,  the  Trans-Jnran  or  Timoresn  Cbainj 
the  Bitayan  group,  the  Molueoas,  Eaitem 
HeUnesia  and  tbe  diffierent   Fotynesian  ami 
Hierouesixn  tfronpi.    All  these  bfuins  exert  a 
two-foU  influence.   Tbey  profoko  a  constant 
ntenonrae  between  the  rivers  of  their  opposite 
■argins  or  the  islets  anttered  through  them, 
they  bring  the  whole  nnder  the  operation  of 
foreign  ciTilisatiotts  and,  opening  as  they  do 
into  each  other,  thty  are  as  broad  hif^hnrjiys 
tramting  the  wliole  Archipelago  in  differeut 
dircetioDs,  and  uniting  it,  both  for  foreipi 
narigators  and  for  the  more  advanced  and 
enterprising  of  its  native  communities.  In- 
stead of  tbe  name  '*  Indian  Archipelago  which 
is  too  long  to  admit  of  being  used  in  nn  adjec- 
tive or  in  an  ethnographical  form,  Mr.  Eirl 
at  first  aaggested  tlM  term  Indn-nesian  but 
rqeeUd  it  also  in  favour  of  Ualayanesian. 
Tbe  purely  geoKrsphieal  term,  Indonesia,  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lofjan  as  a  short  synonym 
for  the  Indian  Islands  or  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, as  we  thas  get  Indonesian  for  Indian 
Arehipelftgian  or  Archipelago,  and  Indone- 
nans  fur  Indian  Archipelai;iAns  or  Indian 
Islanders.    By  Mr.  Logan's  term  Malayu — 
land  is  nndentood  all  districts,  whether  geo- 
graphically united  or  not,  that  are  possessed 
hf  oomnnniiiea  of  Malayns,  and  by  Mnlayt 
or  Malayos  is  understood  men  of  the  M;itnyn 
and  language.   So  by  bisJawa-Iand  is 
vnderstood  all  the  lands  of  the  Java  race  ; 
so  Sunda  land,  Wugi.land,  Batta-land,  fco. 

For  eorapound  insular  districts  it  is  very 
desirable  thst  single  geogrnphical  names  should 
be  need.  Until  unexceptionable  ones  are 
suggested  we  mast  continue  to  speok  of  the 
Somatra-Philippine  itlands  ;  the  Molulco- 
l^morean,  fco.  The  Indian  Archipelago  mtist 
remain,  bnt  the  shorter  form  Indonesia  might 
be  osefnlly  employed  on  many  occasions.  The 
principal  divisions  may  "be  designated,  lat^ 
Western  or  W.  Indonesia,  i.  e.  Sumatra,  the 
]fai*7  Fenittsula,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  in- 
larmediate  islands,  2nd,  North  Eastern  or  N. 
S.  Indonesia.  L  e.  Tormoss  to  the  SoIoJArchi- 
pdago  nnd  Mindanao,  all  included,  and  em- 
teadng  Um  Fhilippitift  and  Bisayan  group*, 


^  &c.  3rd,  South  Eastern  or  3.  E.  Indonesia,' 
from  tbe  East  coast  of  Borneo  to  New  Guinea, 
including  the  Western  Papua  islands  and  the 
Keh  and  Am  Archipelagoes ;  4th,  Southern 
or  S.  IndoDesia,    the   great    Southern  or 
Trans-Javan  chain  between  Java  and  Kev 
Guinea  or  from  Bali  to  the  Timor  Laut  group. 
Tbe  different  portions  of  .the  first  divinon  nro 
sufficiently  distinguished  b^  the  names  of  the 
great  islands  of  which  it  »  composed.  The 
only  portion  of  the  Snd  division  which  has  not 
a  distinctive  name  is  the  Southern  chain  which 
hits  a  close  ethnie   connection.   As  it  is 
throughout  tbe  great  seat  of  piracy  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  it  has  been  proposed  to 
term  it  Pirataiiia,  including  under  that  name 
Mindanao,  Solo,  and  the  crowd  of  other  islands 
extending  from  Mindanao,  to  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  Borneo  and  asparating  the  Uindoro  fi-oa 
the  Solo  sea.   In  the  3rd  division,  S>  E. 
Indonesia,  may  be  diatingoislied  as  subordi- 
nate groups,  the  Molulcss,  Halamaheft,  Ter- 
nate,  Tidore,  &o.  (N.  Molukas,  Banda,  Ceram, 
&o.  S.  Molukas  and  the  Keh  Arus.)  The  sea 
basins^  that  is  the  sens  with  the  marginal 
basins  of  their  affluent  rivers,  which  are  dis- 
tricts of  the  greatest  importance  physically  aa 
well  as  ethnographically,  he  would  ilsme  a^er 
the  seas.   The  bnsin  of  the  Java  sea  will  ha 
the  Java  bBsin,-so  the  Mangkasar  bnsin,  Celebea 
basin,  China  basin — or  better  China  Malayan^ 
ko.  Mr.  Logan  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  post-fix 
"nesia"  should  be  confined  to  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Indo-Pactfio  insular  region,  Indonesia ; 
Melanesia  (New  Guinea,  Australia  and  all  tbe 
eastern  Papua  islands) ;  Micronesia  (all  the 
istaods  between  Melanesia  and  the  fjuOliu  and 
Japanese  chainj  ;  and  Folyneaia,  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacitio  to  the  east  of  Micronesia  aad 
Melanesia  as  far  as  Easter  island.  Papuanesia 
may  be  occasionally  used  to  distinguish  the 
northern  Melauesiau  islands  inhabited  chieflj 
by  spiral  haired  tribes,  from  Australia. 

As  Oceaoica  includes  all  flie  Indo-Facifio 
islands,  he  propoaes  to  nae  the  Word  Asianesia 
to  indicate  the  great  8.  E.  insular  region, 
whiob  has  intimate  connexions,  geogrophieal 
and  ethnic,  with  Asia.  It  would  include  Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia,  Mtcroneeia  and  Polynesia, 
but  not  tbe  N.  E.  chiiin  that  lies  along  the 
continent,  because,  ifc  forms  a  distinct  and 
well  dedned  geographic  and  ethnic  group. 
[Je  would  therefore  call  it  Aino-Japanesia,  and 
it  will  include  all  the  Jspanese  and  Aino 
islands  from  Formosa  to  Kimtschatka.  lie 
remarks  that  these  great  basins  have  several 
sabordiuate  ethnic  regions  to  which  It  is  oeces. 
aaiy  to  advert,  if  we  desire  to  trace  to  their 
sourMB  the  successive  foreign  elements  that 
have  been  introduced  into  tbe  Archipelago. 
The  principal  one  ifl.l*?  bj@b&§f  e« 
which  u  iurroauueu  by  the  Japanes^Luchuao, 


Olutbjr,  Mamoue,  aD^  Booin  t^roups.  Oa 
the  S.     it  merges  in  tbe  Mufo-Put)Hraian 
hand  ;  on  tbe  S.  W,  H  wiisUtutes  a  portion  of 
.  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  on  the  N.  W.  it-forma 
.  thfl  outer  bo)ii><l«i;y     tiie  China-Coreaa  baain 
,  oa  the  N,  it  eonnectB  ij^elf  with  the  basioa  of 
.  the  Japoneae  and  Oktwtah  seaa,  aad  it  thus 
brought  into  dircot  ethnic  union  or  close  con- 
nection with  ttfe  E.  diatiicts  of  M>  and  N. 
Aaia.    Tbe  Cliioa    Sea   unitea  tbe  Indian 
Archipelago  primiUrely  wjth  the  (ireat  ethnic 
region  of  iS.  £.  Atia  Gy  tbe  districta  f»f  tbe 
Sbngkianji;,  Tongkin,  Mekong  and  Menem 
basins,  and  the  m^rgiiiAl  Chinese  «^  Anafti 
districts,— Ue  Malay  Peninsula,  which  fornn 
the  western  bonuding  district,  being  ethnically 
•  ooffuBon  porUoa  of  tbe  Archipeli^o  and  the 
moUnflot 

This  PenjnaulBT  district  again  ^ten  oa  the 
.^est  into  the  twin  basins  of  the  Salnin  and 
.IrawaJi,  nhich  are  themselves  closely  con- 
nected more  inland  with  nil  the  previous 
basins,  as  veW  as  wiXh  the  great  eastern  one 
of  tlie  Ysng-tse-Kiang-  The  latter  is  iuti* 
mately  connected  witn  that  of  the  lloang-bo, 
and  forms  with  it  tbe  twin  basin  to  which 
the  most  adTaiiced  aud  powerful  eastern 
civilization  owes  its  development. 

The  Tibetan  district,  tlic  relations  of  which 
important  district  is  central  ethnically  as  well 
as  geographically  to  all  S.  G.  Asia  and  to 
Asianesia,  unites  all  the  preceding  onee,  con> 
necti  them  with  tbe  great  plfUeau'of  mid-Asia, 
and  abuts  on  the  eastern  eitremity  of  tbe  pri- 
mitive Iranian  region.  Tbe  next  ethnic  region 
of  the  Indiim  Oceanic  bagtu  is  that  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  or  Indo-H^Ialayan  sea  which  unites 
the  western  margin  of  the  China  Malayan 
basin  with  the  e.istei  n  seaboard  of  India.  As 
the  rivers  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  connect  it 
closely  wiih  the  western  mnrginnl  distiicts, 
the  watershed  being  near  the  Indo-Afiican  sea, 
while  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  Las  its  head 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude,  we  may  consider 
the  whole  of  India  as  9  portion  of  this  region. 
It  contains  therefore  the  district  of  the  Malacca 
Straits,  the  marginal  districts  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  basins  of 
the  Salwin,  Irawftdi  and  KolandfQ  all  which 
appertain  also  to  the  eastern  region.  The 
districts  that  ore  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Malayan 
basin,  some  however  being  common  to  it  with 
tbe  Indo-African  basin,  are  those  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, GangtSj  Godavery,  Kiahna  and  Ner- 
budda,  with  the  secondary  districts  between 
the  Ganges  on  the  one  side  and  the  Nerbudda 
and  Godavery  on  the  other,  tbe  great  Oekhan 
and  Singnlese  projection  and  the  western 
marginal  districts.  India  is  connected  with 
the  Tibeto-Indoneaian  region.—bindward  by 
the  paneg  of  the  fiifflslaya,  the^buneae  valley, 


and  the  eastern  margin  ef  tjie  l*)«er  Bnafama- 
putra  baain,  nnd  o»»icaUy  by  the  opaata  mmI 
winds  of  the  Bny  of  Bengal.  3f  tbe  latter  it 
has  also  a  dirail  aad  independeot  eonneetioii 
with  the  insuUr^itioft  of  tbe  &nA  ngioo*  ' 

Tbe  IfUl^-Afrieao  Sea,  ia  tbat  pwtion  oCtlio 
Indian  Ocean  extoidiiig   frona  ila  K.  W- 
boundary  tp  the  Mozambik  Chamal  aibd  ia- 
oludiog  thiPeraian  Oalf,  Arabian  Sea  uad  Red 
Sea.    It  has  bad  maeh  iufiuenre  on  the  eib- 
nology  of  BaabecB  Africa.  Tbe  eorrespondlng 
eastern  portion  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  may  be 
termed  the  InrlorAnttralian  sea.  Innportamt 
ethnic  consideratioqa — ^relatiag  to  tbe  Qoean- 
ic  winds,— make  it  fieeesstfy  to  -distiay wlah 
these  two  reKioos  from  the  middle  obb  ;  ihia 
with  the  districts  of  the  Indiu  basin,  the 
marginal  distnet  of  Bolaohiatan,  (be  gnat 
looKitudinai  one  formed  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  baain  of  the  Suphiatei,  tbe  eostlMm 
Arabian  district,  4bat  of  the  Ited  Sea,  and  tbs 
marginal  or  Traoa-Nilotio  one  of  £.  Afriea, 
foruta  the  next  ragion«  Of  these,  tho  £ii- 
plirates  and  the  I^ed  Sea  are  of  <espeei»l  iia- 
portaiice,  for  by  them  the  ancient  civiluution 
of  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile  sprend 
their  influence  jnlo  the  Indian  regi^u,  winla 
the  former  was  itself  the  seat  of  a  frreat  archaic 
development    iuielleet  and  art.  -  He  oonsideta 
that  the  shores  of  the  Indian  pocfin  were  sui^ 
rounded  by  races  in  an  advant^d  staite  before 
the  seeds  of  a  Iu>iber  civilization  germinnted  in 
the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  the  £Uiphrati>a,  and 
that  they  were  inAueno'td  by  the  mora  powerff  I 
and  populous  nations  of  the  Nile  and  southern 
India  long  before  tbs  later  uid  slowly  <le8- 
ceuilisg  Iranian    civilizntion  touched  thena. 
These  races  included  iiavigaiing  tribes,  otfaer- 
wiae  they  could  not  havs  spread  tl^mselves 
over  evtacy .  habitabie  island  of  the  jElastem 
Ocean  from,  Miidagascar  lo  the  Ftfi  group^  il 
not  throughout  Polynesia  also.    To  account* 
for  Ibis  extension,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup. 
pose  that  they  lied  larger  boats  than  those  ia 
wliich  in  modern  times  the  Papujia  have  beea 
accustomed  to  make  descents  00  Ceram,and  the 
Sakalavas  on  Camore  and  the.  Coast  of  Africa. 
But  the  far  higher  maritime  art  of  eoutfaern 
India  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  ia 
the  world.  .  It  was  certainly  not  derived  from 
the  brahmanical  tribes  of  the  north-west  and  it 
was  too  much  iq  advance  of  tbe  Hissyaritic  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  then).   There  an 
abundant  reasons  for  believing   that  India, 
before  the  prevalence  of  brabmanism,  was  at 
least  as  civilized  as  Africf^  and  nations  wbo 
had  reached  this  stage^  weroas  capable  of  per- 
fecting a.navigaiion  of  their  own  aa  the  Citi^ 
nese,  and  far  more  so  than  the  Arabs,  wItQ 
wanted  the.  nurseries  which  the  large  .  eastern 
rivera  gava  to  India.   The  earlieat  glimpse 
we  haye  of  the  coMt  fif 
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Iidia.il  at  a  eomparaiinly  leeent  period,  1800 
ytam  ago,  bit  it  »  •trongljr  in  fiivour  an 
ii4igcjui»  Mi.  Ainongtt  all  these  foreitni 
taiwuKM  af  wkldi  the  pmenee  ean  ba  tAtuly 
traced,  twn  an  of  the  widest  extent  and  unnt- 
Mk  importance.  The  Snt  is  entinly  Afrtcao 
aad  Indo-AlirieaB  in  its  oharacter,  it  embvaeed 
tiK  wbole  ladian  Archipelago,  Anslrslia  and 
ftpuiiMBia-  Whether  it  exltnded  to  Potviiesia 
ud  ^lieronesia  Mr.  'Logan  regards  as  still 
doubtful,  bat  it  oertainly  Inoludwl  a  portion  of 
Hieninrain.  AIon|;  the  aborst  and  islaiidi  of 
the  ladian  Oeaan  the  raeca  to  whit^  it  must 
•be  rafenad  appear  to  hare  preniled,  Ttieir 
Jinita  area  those  of  Bionsoons;'  or  fhiDk  Afrioa 
4a  Ptrfraesb.  Wfam  they  thus  spread  them- 
aelvea  orer  Alriea,  India,  and  &n  ladiaa  Ardii- 
pthgo,  the  great  xutljing  regions  itf  the  old 
•dtld»  tfaeie  coold  hare  bean  no  eivilixed 
Setniiie,  Innian,  Bamcie  or  Sianeie  racea  on 
ttat  sea  ta  binder  them. 

Ike  kngaage  of  thair  population  belonjred 
to  a  atate  interniediate  between  the  monototiic 
aiul  the  inieotiiMMt,  and  had  strong  and  tlirect 
affiaitiea  to  th«  other  families  of  language  of 
4hi9  stage, — the  lJgro<Tartarian.  Japanese,  old 
Indian  and  Afriean,  and  to  a  oertain  extent  too 
tha  Amerioan,  whk^  Ia»t  may  ba  considered 
B9  coDsUtuting  a  peenliar  family.  Amongst 
tko  beat  pnaerved  aamplea  of  these  languages 
are  tha  Fomasa,  the  Philippine  and  the  iwstra- 
liaa.  It  is  probabte  that  sons  of  the  eastern 
Uebnesiaa  languages  will  be  found  to  be 
eqwUly  ehancteristio* 

TUe  seeond  of  the  gveat  insular  families  is 
Tibeto^Indian  aad  MAyamS'AnHm,  It  con- 
nects itafdf  with  all  the  r*ceB  and  languages 
from  Tibet  to  Anam,  but  it  chiefly  flowed  in 
throofcfa  the  ethnic  basic  of  the  Malacca  aea. 
By  a  luig  continned  influx  this  family  iprenri 
itadfofer  Uu  Malayan  Peninsula,  Snmatra, 
Java.  Bofaeo,  and  Celsbes^  hot  its  further 
pracnness,  over  the  many  isLimIs  to  the  north 
and  E^st  appears  to  havs  been  hmv  ehedced 
by  the  older  ncca-— ^ow.  of  tie  ludiax 
Are*,  Vol.  IV.  Am.  Y.andVh  May  mUd  J%ne, 
1660,;Mi.9c3tO. 

INDOOR-IUNEE'  FANA.  BsMo.  Sal- 
riaia  euoallata. 

INfiONa^MOOTUBA.  Ualit.  Mother 
of  Pearl. 

INDO-PAKTHIAK  DTNASTT,  See 
Greaka  of  Asia. 

INDORE,  is  the  oapilalof  the  naharsjah 
HoUcar.  Of  the  feadatovy  territory,  eonsbtf 
ia^  of  71  atata^  aspennsed  by  the  Oentn) 
ladiam  Agaacy^  the  head  qnartera  ia  Indore* 
biA  it  haa  thas  giaad  diaisians.  The-  North 
Seat  divisioa  onaprissa  the  natlre  atatasof 
Bnadiaeimd  aad  Bawah.  The  Northam  divi* 
mm  eoaaista  of  the  NorAnn  and  CcMral  dis- 
feiaUaf  OaOwaUorSUtei.  IJk  9Mltii  West 


division  comprises  the  table-land  known  in 
modern  times  as  Malwa,  though  far  ariihia  tha 
ancient  limits  of  the  province  of  that  bamCf 
and  the  sabmontana  territory  between  it  and 
the  Ncrbudds,  as  alao  a  considerable  tract 
south  of  that  river,  extending  to  the  Kaodesk 
frontier,  Tha  firft  or  N.  Bast  division,  ex- 
tending from  Ihe  Bengal  Frcsideiicy  in  tha 
e>st  to  tlie  GwHltor  State  in  tlie  west,  includes 
Rewah  and  35  other  states  and  petty  chief- 
ebipB'  Its  area  is  about  S2,400  square  milea ; 
its  population  about  3,170,000  souls,  and  its 
public  revenues  aggregate  about  Rs.  63,58,000. 
The  2nd  or  Northera  diviaion  extends  front 
Bundleeund  and  the  daugor  district,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  19,50S  tquare  milesf  its  po- 
pulation is  about  1,180,000  souls,  and  Its 
public  levenue  about  Bupws  67.66,000.  Tha 
3rd  or  South  West  diTiilou  goes  on  westward, 
to  the  Bombay  FreEndency,  and  contains  the 
remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar's  states,  Bhopal, 
Dhar  and  l>ewa8  aad  other  small  statea.  The 
area  of  this  diTision  is  about  41,700  square 
miles,  its  population  about  S,320,UOO  souls  and 
its  pnblio  revenues  about  Rupees  1,30,00,000, 
The  states  and  petty  chiefships  in  Central  In. 
dia,  form  a  political,  and  are  in  a  natural,  di* 
vision  of  British  India,  and  include  an  area  of 
83,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
7,670^000.  This  territory  is  divided  thai,— tiz.. 


Principal 
states. 


Mahralta  

Uahomedan,.* 

Rundeta  

Rajput  

BmhmiDC,  &e. 
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with  a  total  revenue  of  Rupees  2R,123^0C0, 
The  Indore.  Central  Agescy  controls  the 
Pirtharee  ikdkoor  who  receives  a  tunkhi 
of  Rupees  4,88$  from  Dewas.  under  a  settle- 
ment mediated  by  Captain  Borthwiolc  and  Sit 
John  Malcolm  in  1818  with  Mahbut  Sing. 
The  two  chiefs  of  Dewas  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  certain  deductions  from  this  amount. 

Bogle*  thakoor  who  is  a  dependent  of  Sin- 
din.  Under  a  settlement  effected  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  in  A.  D.  I8L9,  thakoor  Salim  Sing 
leeeived  Feepliu  aud  eight  other  vilUites  on  a 
qut-reat  of  Rupees  6,562  a  year,  and  five 
other  villsiiea  on  a  quit-reul  of  Rupees  909. 

Saroi^a,  a  Takeel  on  the  part  of  the  thakoor 
remaina  in  aitendanoe  on  tha^iEenlJdi^he  Go- 
venofQeneiaL  "-■^''v 
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VonS:  thahoar,  receives  funUof  andcr  BTin 
Kinla  [kiiJii  biriilia  and  Holkar. 

I'aikaiea  (Imkaor  obtained  the  TilU);e  of 
pHtlmmi  in  the  jMrgunnata  of  Oonohode  from 
Suuibliaj-^e  Sad'  ^gri«  on  a  quit-reot  of 
Rupties  7UL. 

Uktmffoni;,  riml  Singkana  setUements  were 
mciltnttid  ljy  M  i'jQTUenley  who  admitted  a  daim 

to  Kiipets  S.^S- 

B,tf/se^  s^tlleiueut  made  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
in  I81i).  Furbut  Sin^  and  Bughoonath  Siug 
Veril  to  iDniatain  the  security  of  tde  Simroi 
Ptut  aqd  to  retsire  the  taxes  on  merchandize 
Nwivd  iu  Alk  Bii'c  time. 

Mayne.  Sctlltment  of  the  Taiza  Tarwees 
cUim  ivii3  efTii^c'tL^d  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  on 
2jtli  JHiiunrv  1-ilS. 

J}ltaar&  Kuujat-a,  was  settled  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  was  similar  to  the  settlement 
inUh  the  Ta'uA  Tucivee  uf  Mayne. 

Riiyoogarlh  {Detoo$.)  An  enf^gcment  with 
thaboor  Ztlim  Stng  was  mediated  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  aiider  wbleh  be  held  nine 
villn^eii  from  Tonkajee  Rao  Puar  of  Denas 
subject  to  ail  annual  payment  of  Rupees 
2,S^7-S,  Hnd  deren  TitUf^es  from  Aiiund 
Rao  Puiir  fur  wliiclt  he  pxid  Uup«es  4,287-8  a 
ysnr.  lie  i^^is  succeeded  by  his  son  Dowlut 
Sing  who  lebi^lle^l  in  1857  for  which  bis  cs- 
tatea  were  cntilrscated  by  Dewas  at  the  re- 
qiiifst  of  Llie  :\-j:<^iit  to  the  Governor-(3en«ral. 

Kaijiha — Hy  mi  engagement  mediated  by 
Capuli^  iturthnictk  jn  1818  the  thakoor  receives 
llupt^es  1,'227  a  year  from  the  two  chiefs  of 

Khtiisee  Jiialiina.—Va(\eT  an  engagement 
tliakoors  Suroop  Sing  and  FuLteh  Sing  receiv- 
aU  a^nnually  Rupees  225  from  TukKjee  Hao  Fuar 
of  DewaS' 

PoongJud, — Piejft  Sing  received  from 
Slndu ft  tttnklMtvf  Rupees  Hi  alsoagrantof 
JP'eoghat  and  titrelve  villftgea  subject  to  an 
annusl  pnyment  of  Rupees  4-01. 

Bhoj'il-Iitrre  ivng  granted  to  Rawiit  Dooijun 
Sidg  tlie  villiigi^  of  Seedra  on  payment  of 
Eupeea  100  a  yenr  to  Kotah. 

Icdore  fT»  captured  by  the  British  on  the 
e4lh  Auguiit  liQ4>  As  a  city,  it  is  of  modern 
dftte.  '£htk,0^'9i  the  Holkar  capital  called 
Old  tnHuti^  tirss  «  small  village,  the  site  of 
arlisli  riaaiad  Alia  Saf,  who  eneamped  kt  it 
vHer  the  d»th  of  Uulbar  Row  Holkar. — 
HPnatks,  Eniffi^mi&vU  and  Suttmrndk.  Muloolat 
t^lmt  India,  Voi'  I.  p.  U. 

INDO  SC^TTHIj  and  Indo-seythian  are  terms 
employed  to  designate  a  race  who  became  eariy 
qoaupanti  of  W.  India.  The  Yucki,  estab- 
VuhoA  w  B««tm  and  along  the  Jihoon,  ereniu- 
Aij  bne  IhAmms  Jeta  or  Yetan,  that  it  to 
aaj,  Qetc«.  V^t  empire  lubsiited  a  long  line 


in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  extoided  even  into 
India.  Theae  are  the  people  whom  the  Gredu 
knew  under  the  name  of  Indo-Scytbi.  The 
period  allowed  by  all  authorities  for  the  mi- 
gration of  theae  Soythie  hordea  into  Europi^ 
is  also  that  for  their  entry  into  India.  The 
sixth  oentury  ia  that  ealeulated  for  the  Taksfaae 
from  Sehesnagdesa ;  and  it  ia  on  this  event 
•nd  r«ign  that  the  Pooranaa  declare,  that  from 
this  period  "  no  priooe  of  pure  blood  would  be 
foqod,  but  that  the  Soodra,  the  Twahka,  and 
the  YavsD,  would  prevail.     All  the  Indo- 
Soythio  invaders  held  the  religioB  of  Bndtia : 
and  hence  the  conformity  of  manners  and  mj- 
tbology  between  the  Scandinavian  or  Genu  an 
tribes  and  the  Rajpoots,  increased  by  compax^ 
iog  their  martial  poeti;.    The  ludo-Sc^tlU  of 
ArriiiD  were  a  Scyihio  tribe  who  settled  ahwg 
the  Indus.  Tb^  attempted  to  penetrate  £aaW 
ward  by  way  of  Kandesfa  and  Halwah,  but 
were  opposed  by  Vikramadit^a.    The  Indo- 
Scythia  of  the  Greeks  waa  tkenfoie  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  Northern  Indo-Si^ihia  being 
the  Punjab  proper,  and     oceupted  by  -  the 
Med  race,  and  Soutliern  Indo-3cythia  being 
6iud,  occupied  by  the  Jat,  a  tribe  of  the 
Abar  hordea.    Phny  calls  the  western  region 
of  the   Caucasus,   Scytbia   Sendiea,  and 
about  this  were  congregated  the  Haidi.  next 
to  the  Sindi  and  Kerketm  ;  a  tribe  of  Arii  or 
Ariehi,  who  gave  their  name  teaa  i^nd  of 
Aria,  or  Arietas,  or  river  Anus }  a  tribe  of 
Maetra  or  Hseotai  wiih  towns  named  Madia 
and  MaUum  ;  a  tribe  of  Matmni  with  a  town  nf 
Mateta  ;  a  tribe  of  Kottm,  with  a  eonntrj  baUed 
Kutais  and  eities  called  Kuta,  and  Kutaia ; 
a  tribe  named  K(>lebi,  with  a  EMmnttin  and  a 
district  called  Koli ;  a  tribe  of  Iberea  with  a 
toan  called  Iberia,  a  tribe  called  Buonomai,  a 
district  of  Minyas,  a  city  of  Male,  and  a  tribe 
of  Baternaa  with  a  river  called  Bathys  and  a  port 
named  Bate,  reminding  the  investigator  of  Um 
Med,  Kathi,  Kol,  Abhir,  Mina,  MalUna  and 
Bhatti  of  the  valley  of  the   Indus.  Tha 
bulk    of   the   inbabitunts  of  British  India, 
in  the  Peninsula  and  Hitiduttin,  are  of  tin 
Turanian  (Uongoluin  or  Scythio)  raoe,  and  ara 
regarded  by  Europeana  aa  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.    They  are  atyled  1^  ICr. 
Hodgson  the  Tamulian  races,  to  distinguiah 
them  from  those  Arians  (Iranians,  Tndo-Atlan- 
tica  or  GaucasiaDs)  who  subsequently  followed 
the  Uougoliau  tribes  and  who  are  now  to  b« 
found  in  all  posts  of  honour  from  the  snowy 
moontaius  iu  the  north  to  the  settthem-moat 
point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Indb  ;  Humboldt 
calls  theae  the  East  Ariana  or  the  BrabminM 
Indians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Weaf 
Arians,  or  Persians,  who  migrated  into  thtt 
noithem  country  of  the  Zend,  and  were  origin* 
ally  disposed  to  eomlHnenvitjh^tiie  ,  dnaliatis 
belief  in  Omita(fi^i1iiyW6J^a«UMd 


INDO-fiCTTHI. 
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Tenention  of  nfttun.  Mr.  Hodgson  briefly  snnis 
up  hii  Ttew«  u  to  the  groups  to  which  the  rnees 
in  South  Eestera  Aiia  betoniTi  when  remHrking 
that  the  hOest  inmti«ators  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  human  affinities  inelude  in  the  greRt 
mongolian  fmiiily,  not  merely  the  high  Asian 
nonm^es  or  the  Turks,  the  Mongols  and  the 
Ttngus,  but  also  the  Tibetans,  the  Chinese, 
the  Indo-Chinese,  and  the  Tamulians.  Under 
the  term,  Tamalian,  he  includes  the  whole  of 
the  abwtfcines  of  India,  whether  ciTilized,  or 
UBcivilized,  from  Cape  Gomorin  to  the  snows, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  moun- 
taioous  belt  confining  the  plains  of  India 
towards  Tibet,  China  and  Atk.  These  last 
he  khmks  are,  in  the  North  West,  derived 
from  the  Tibetan  stock  ;  and  in  the  South-Esst 
from  the  Indo-Chinese  ttoek  ;  the  9S»  of  East 
]jonfntnde,  or  the  Dhansri  river  of  Assam,  appa- 
rently farming  the  dividing  line  of  the  two 
races,  which  areeacb  vastly  numerous,  and 
strikingly  diversified,  yet  essentially  one,  just 
as  are  the  no  less  numerous  anti  varied  races 
of  the  single  Tamulian  stock,  and  Mr-  Hislop 
took  a  similar  view  as  the  result  of  his  philo- 
logical  investigations.  The  great  Turanian  or 
Tartar  family  of  languages  is  spoken  by  all  the 
tribe*  from  the  Himalayans  to  Okhotsk  and 
to  Ijapland  and  includes  the  HunKnrian, 
Krimeaa  and  Tnrkish  tongacB*  In  British 
India  and  on  its  borders  ace  fonr  distinct 
branches  of  this  fiimily  of  languages  spoken 
by  members  of  the  Turanian  race.  I» 
tie  North,  vn  the  Himalayan  tribes,  with  their 
dtalMts,  oeeupying  from  the  Kunawars  on  the 
Bntlc}  to  the  Bots  of  Bhutan  in  the  extreme 
easL  Then  there  are  the  Lohitie  dot*  of  Ian* 
gn^ea,  eomprising  with  the  Burmrse  and 
ethers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  dialects  of 
the  Naga  tribes  and  of  the  Mikir  in  Assam, 
and  of  the  Bodo,  Kachari,  Kuki  and  Garo  in 
Bastem  Bengal.  Nearly  related  to  this  class 
is  tke  9r  Jfaaifo  familjf  of  languages, 
iBdadinc  the  Kol.  Southal  and  Bhumi  of 
Kfi*Uiham  and  Western  Bensnl  and  the 
Mandala  of  Cfaota  Nagpur,  the.Kur  or  Hnaii 
and  the  Korku  in  Hushangabad,  and  vrat- 
wards  in  the  forests  of  the  Tspti  and  Nerbudda 
uatil  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Bhil  of  the 
Tiod'hya  Hills,  and  the  Nahal  of  Khsndeeh 
heloag  to  this  family  indeed  Mr.  Hislop 
held  that  the  word  Kar  is  idtrntical  with  Kol. 
The  fourth  branch  is  Tamulic  or  Drsvidian,  to 
wbid)  belong  the  Brabni  of  Baluchistan,  the 
Gondi,  the  Tuluva  of  Kanada,  the  Karnata  of 
the  Southern  Hahratta  country,  the  Todava  of 
the  Neilgherries  •  the  Halayalam  of  Travancore 
the  Tamil  and  the  Telngu.  The  Knr  and 
Boiilfaa!  an  dosdj  related  and  are  separated 
from  the  Dravidian.  The  Kor  or  Muasi  and 
the  Korku  or  Knrku  to  the  North.West  and 
Wot  of  the  UahadevB  hiUi,  are,  In  language 


at  least,  quite  distinct  from  the  Oond  tribes. 
Mr.  Hodgson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Tamulian 
Tibetan,  tuda-Chinese,  Tangoe,  Chinese,  Mon- 
gol end  Turk  are  so  many  branches  of  the 
Turanian  family,  and  he  regards  the  aborigines 
of  British  India,  as  Northmen  of  the  Seythio 
stem,  but  he  remains  undedded  whether  they 
owe  ibeir  Scythic  physiognomy  to  the  Tan- 
gU9,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the 
Tartars  or  Sc}-tliiani,  and  whether  they  immi- 
grated from  beyond  the  Himalayas  at  one 
period  and  at  one,  point,  or  at  several  periods 
and  at  as  many  points.  All  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  when  the  Aryan  race  entered 
India,  they  found  the  country  occupied  by  the 
prior  Soythie  races,  to  whom  their  writings 
applied  contemptnoue  expressions,  Dasya, 
M'hiedia.  ^eae  prior  races  seem  to  hare 
been  driven  largely  out  of  Northern  India  into 
and  through  the  Vindhyan  mountains  into  the 
Peninsula  of  India  and  Geylnn,where  thefr  idiom 
the  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Karnatica  are  sister 
dialects  of  one  speech,  and  Dr.  Priehard  con- 
curs in  opinion  with  Pmfessor  Hssk  who  re- 
gards the  languages  ot  the  monntsin  tribes  of 
India,  the  Btii^  the  Oond,  the  Toda  an'l  others 
as  also  of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  mentions  that 
some  curious  analogies  have  been  observed 
between  the  TamuKan  and  other  dmleots  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  languages  of  AustraKa.  Mr. 
Logan,  however,  who  has  had  great  opportanitiea 
of  oontrasting  and  eomparhig  the  DravidianB 
from  various  parts  of  India.incKnes  to  call  them 
South-Indian.  He  remarks  that,  physically, 
the  population  of  Southern  India,  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  and  mixed  which  any  ethnic 
province  displays.  A  glsnce  at  a  considerable 
number  of  KUng  (Telugu)  and  Tamutar  of 
different  castes  and  occupations,  show»  that  the 
varieties  when  compared  with  those  of  a  similar 
assemblages  of  men  of  other  races  such  aa 
Europeans,  Ultra-Indians  or  Indonesians  (in- 
cluding negroea  in  the  last  two  eases)  are  too 
great  to  allov  of  their  being  refrrred  to  a 
single  nee  of  pure  blood.  Borne  are  exceed- 
ingly Iranian  ;  some  are  Semitic,  others 
Australian,  some  remind  us  of  Egyptians, 
while  others  again  have  Milaya-Polyne- 
sian  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  fea- 
tures. Tet  when  the  rye  takes  in  the  whole 
group  at  once,  they  are  seen  to  have  all  some- 
thing in  common.  They  are  not  Iranians, 
Polynesians,  Papuans,  &e.,  but  Sonth  Indians. 
The  Dravidian  language,  however,  or  one 
of  its  principal  elementa,  was  prol)ably  an 
extension  of  a  Mid  or  W.  Aeiatio  formation, 
and  it  mvy  be  inferred  that  the  oommon 
element  of  the  Dravidian,  tlis  Fin  and 
Japanese  languages,  must  be  much  more 
ancient  than  the  occupation  of  Japan  by  the 
Jspanese,  India  by  ^t|^  Jffi^iid^^i^^l'inlaiul 
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The  pecaliflriti^  in  th«  pravidian  physieal- 
type,  wben  comptred  mth  tlie  Scythi^  are 
Afrioan  anU  Airtco-Semitu:. 

The  m&in  aflitiitiea  ot  the  DrAviditm  forma- 
iioii,  tbus  point  iwo  irayiij — the  lioguUlio 
ebiefly  to  a  Soytbio,  and  the  physical  ohieily 
to  iin  African  oiigia  or  fraternity-  The  geogra- 
pliienl  posiiioit  of  the  Brahui  would  leail  us  to 
expUin  the  double  lUUance  by  plaidiig  the  oative 
land  of  the  Dmvidian  etock  ia  Beluchistaa  and 
including  it  vitb  Arabia,  or  the  Boutliera  por- 
tioBof  the  latter^— ill  the  archaic  Africaner 
Africe-Semitio  era.  That  the  Afrioaa  phyiioal 
elemeiit  prevailed  over  the  Soytliici  while  a 
St^thio  language  has  entirely  superseded  one 
of  an  Africatt  characterf  finda  explaaation  in 
the  fact  tliiit  the  Scythic  raoea  aiid  langoagea, 
h«ve  ill  themselves  an  intimate. at chaic  connec- 
tion with  the  African,  and  the  Pravidian  lan- 
guage, although  Scythic  more  than  African,  hae 
^oialAfrtco-iSeaiULo  affinities,  ^tt  is  further 
of  opinion  lhat  races  may  blenil  without  the 
different  types  being  effaced  and  th&t^  while  cer- 
tain exclauve  or  excluded  castes,  or  ae{|Mester«d 
geogcaphical  sections  of  the  population,  may 
preserve  one  type  better  than  another  all  may 
oontinue  for  some  ihousenda  of  years,  to  i» 
iieproduoed  in  softened  and  modified  forms 
even  in  tho  leaat  aecluded  portions,  and  to  this 
be  refers  bis  explanation  of  the  variety  of 
physical  types  visible  in  south  peninsular  India. 
That  the  Oravidian  race  did  not  bring  with  it 
ipto  India,  the  civilization  which  the  present 

great  southern  nations  possets,  as  the  Arian 
id  theirs,  appears,  he  thinks,  to  be  little  ques< 
Uonsble  when  we  consider  the  antique  character 
and  affinities  of  the  dialects. of  the  Nfale,  Oroiid, 
Khoud  ixid  Toda,  the  very  archaic  and  bar- 
barous character  of  many  of  the  customs  of 
the  widely  separated  tribes  which  bespeak 
(hem  a  prior  race,  and  above  all,  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  of  the  dialeets  to  those  of  the 
Wf  ilised  nations.  The  known  ethnic  facts  lead 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uncivib'zed 
I>ravi(iinn  speaking  tribes  are  genuine  Drnvi- 
^iaos  who  hnve  in  a  great  iqeasiire  escaped  the 
culture  which  the  more  exposed  tribes  hare 
received  and  thus  preierve  a  condition  of  the 
i:aee,  certainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that 
which  ohnraclerised  it  when  it  first  entered. 

The  Dravidiau  race,  every-where  in  India, 
has  been  long, in  contact  with  other  races  and 
sUovs  the  influence  which  the  intermUture  has 
produeed..  If  the  formation  of  their  tansuftge 
w  taken  aa  a  test,  it  leaves  no  doubt  tbat  one 
tribe  carried  a  large  batch  of  its  native  glossary 
over  all  Ipdia  from  the  Himalaya  to  Qeylon. 
In  the  Himalaya  and  in  Korthern  India,  the  ol3 
laoe  has  long  been  in  contact  with  ultra-Indians, 
Tibetans  and  Arians,  But  if  their  physical 
appearance  be  exatained  even  in  the  extreme 
Bottth  the  diversity  which  pievaile  sbowa  tbat 


there  has  been  great  intermixtuie,  but  there  era 
nevertheless  widely  prevalent  eharactera  most 
of  which  are  not  Arian,  nor  Tibetan,  and  «re 

even  distinct  frran  Ultra-Indian, 

The  more  important  of  these  characters  ara 
a  pointetl,  and  frequently  hooke<l,  pyramidal 
nose,  with  conspicuous  nares,  more  lon^;  and 
round  ;  a  marked  sinking  in  of  theorljitnl  line, 
producing  a  strongly  defined  orbital  ritige: 
eyes  brilliant  and  varying  from  small  to  middle 
sized  :  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  frequentlj  . 
turgid ;  lower  jaw  not  heavy,  its  lateral  expan^ 
aion  greater  than  in  the  Arian  and  Issa  than  iu. 
the  Turanian  type  ;  cheek  bones  broad  and 
large  rather  thau  prcjecting,  as  in  the  Turanian 
*'yp^'  giving  to  the  middle  part  of  the  face  a- 
marked  development  and  br^th  and  to  the 
general  contour  an  obi  use  oval  shape,  some- 
what bulging  at  the  aides ;  forehead  well  formed 
hot  receding,  iocUning  to  fiattish  ajid  seUam. 
higb  ;  occiput  somewhat  projecting  ;  hair  fine,  _ 
beard  considerable  and  often  strong,  colon r>of  , 
skin  very  dark,  frequently  approaching  to  blacl^. 

We  may,  he  adds,  conclude  ^om  tJhe  ethnic 
character  and  position  of  theancient  Indino- 
population,  that  it  belonged  to  the  small  Tu- 
rano-Afrioan  type.  But  sucoeasive  raodiUca- 
tions  of  race,  seem  to  have  been  going  on  in. 
India  from  times  long  anterior  to  the  Arian  or. 
evrn  Tartar  eras  and  imply  liwguislie  changes 
also. 

The  above  is  the  higher  and  much  improved 
type.  But  aa  in  Africa,  Ultra-India  and  Asio- 
aesa,  a  smaller,  more  Turanian,  and  less  SemU 
ticised  type  is  still  preserved  although  various- 
ly crossed.  The  successive  Turanian  predo- 
minant races  and  formations  and  the  Irano- 
Semitic  have  in  turn  influenced  all  the  grest 
outlyiDic  southern  provinces,  Africa,  India,  Ul- 
tra-India, and  America,  the  last  in  fienerid  in- 
directly, through  Ultra-India,  Indij  end  Africa^ 
From  the  formation  of  the  lanf;uage,  there  was 
seemingly  a  still  older  intnuive  people,  the 
Scythico-Semitic  and  pastoral  who  found  India, 
less  Scythic  and  more  African  than  it  liecama 
under  their  influence,  but  the  same  evidence 
shows  that  the  Drnvidtnn  race  and  linguistic 
formation  preceded  the  Ultra  Indian,  Tibetan 
and  Arian  iu  Indin,  and  prevailed  everywbera 
to  the  southward  of  the  Himalayns. '  Their 
route  seems  to  have  been  from  the  N.  W. 
wheje,  from  time  immemorial,  the  region  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Euphrates  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Turnnian,  Iranian  and  Semitic 
races.  Physically  the  Dravidians  are  somot 
what  Turanian,  and  the  linguistic  formation  ot 
their  language  has  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
aflinity  to  the  great  Asiatio-Tnranian,  or  Ugro- 
Japanese  alliance-  The  Turanian  formation^ 
physical  (md  linguistic,  evidently  long  precede 
ed  the  Iranian  and  Semitic,  as  an  expansive 
and  dominant  ooe;  ilM?4>iLjiL«f^il^  ^at  the 
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Tannian  was  migratory  and  diffusive  6n  a 
great  leale,  loAg  beTon  tha  Semitic  aAd  Ira- 
nian, whidi  muat  hare  remained  sequestered  in 
soma  poitioDa  of  (be  mountain  band  of  Asia 
ICiBOT)  Axmenia,  and  Icani«  and  the  adjacent 
8  W.  region  wliich  includes  t&e  basin  of  the 
Euphrates,  dnring  the  great  era  that  must  hare 
been  occupied  while  tb6  Turaulau  Hngiiislic 
formation  spread  to  Lapland  and  Japan,  lo 
North  Cape  and  Ceylon. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  tariable  physical 
character  of  the  Dravidian  physical  types, 
when  compared  with  the  Scythic,  are  African 
and  Afrlco-Semitic.  The  very  exaj^rated 
oecipilal  and  maxillary  protuberances  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  ^pical  Africao  head,  but 
of  a  debMement  of  it  confined  to  ceitain  looali- 
faa.  Several  east  and  mid-African  nations 
hare  the  ao-call^  African  truts  mudt  softened, 
and.  differ  little  from  the  Dravidian.  lEren 
wooHy  or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  universal  feature 
ia  Arrica,  some  tribes  having  fine  silky  hair. 
The  Dravidiaa  pyramidal  nose,  the  sharp  de< 
pression  at  its  root,  the  slight  mnxillary  and 
occipital  projection,  theturgtd  lips,  the  oval  con* 
toar  and  the  beard  are  all  African.  Mr,  Logan 
thinks  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  strong 
Africanism  of  some  of  the  lower  South  Indian 
castea  is  really  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  for* 
nation  of  a  mora  decided  African  character. 
The  pontion  of  India  between  two  great  heitro 
prorinees,  that  on  the  west  being  atJU  mainly 
negro,  even  m  most  of  its  improved  races,  and 
that  on  the  east  preaerviny  (he  ancient  negro 
haaia  in  points  so  near  India  as  the  Andaraans 
and  Ktdab.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
tbit  the  African  element  in  the  population  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  fias  been  transmitted 
flora  an  archaic  period,  before  the  Semitic,  Tu- 
ranian and  Iranian  races  entered  India,  and 
when  the  Indian  ocean  had  negro  tribes  along 
its  B6rthern  as  well  as  its  eastern  and  western 
shorei-  On  this  point  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Dr.  Pritchard  mentions  as  the  result  of  Baron 
W.  Unmboldt's  researches  into  the  Kavi 
language,  that  the  resemblances  between  the 
aatiooa  of  the  Polynesian  islands  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca  and 
M^agaaesr,  are  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  effect  o(  caauHt  iatercourae,  but  essential 
affinities,  deeply  rooted  in  the  construction  of 
these  lananages,  aud  that  the  races  of  people 
are  tbemselveB  of  one  origin, 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter  describes  India  as  partly 
peopled  by  races  distinct  from  the  Aryan 
popnialion,  some  of  whom  he  says,  have  pre. 
sehred  their  ethnical  identity  in  sequestered 
wilda,  whilst  others  have  merged  as  helota 
or  low  castes  into  the  lowland  hindus,  and  he 
riso  regards  these  now  fragmentary  peoples  ae 
the  dcbrii  of  a  widely  spread  primitive  raee, 
Ik  Us  dietibnaryoftDettoa-AryanUnguagtosof 


India  and  High  Asia,  he  classes  all  languages 

as  under — 

1.   Sefleeidng  type* — Arabic,  Sanscrit. 

S.  Oompomding  iypt*, — Bask ;  Finnic  ; 
Magyar  ;  Turicish  j  Circassian  ;  Georeian  ; 
Mongolian  Mantshu;  Javanesej  Ngoko*^ran- 
ese  ;  Krama  ;  Malay  •Javanese. 

8.  Isolaiinff  tifpeg.—  Chmeie  of  Nankin; 
Amoy,  f  ekio,  Shanghai  and  Canton' ;  Japan- 
ese. 

P  Brahui, 

4.  Chine$e frontier  and  TRiheL — Gyanoi  ; 
Gyamng  ;  Takpa  ;  Manyak  ;  Thochu ;  Sokpa  ; 
H^rpa ;  Tibetan, 

5.  If'epai  (Wo$l  to  Eatt)  Serpa ;  Snnwar ; 
Gurung  \  Murml ;  Magar ;  Thaksya ;  Fakhya  ; 
Newer  ;Limbu. 

6.  KirantiGrtmp,  Xait  Sepatd.—^vttcntx ; 
BbdoDg;  Rungchenbnng  :  Chingtangya ;  Na- 
chhereng  ;  Waling}  Takha  ;  Ghoarasya  ;  Eu* 
lungya :  Thulungya  •  Bahingya  ;  Lohorong  ; 
Limbichhong  ;  Balali ;  Sang-pao^  ;  Dami  ; 
Khaling;  Dungmali. 

7 .  Brolen  tribes  of  Nepavl, — Darhi  ;  Den- 
war  ;  Pahri ;  Chepang;  Bhramu  ;Tayil  ;  Kiit- 
war  ;  Kuauuda  ;  Tharu. 

Lepcha  (Sikkim.) 
Bhutan!  or  Lhopa. 

8.  B.  BengaX^—^a&o ;  Dhimal ;  KoCch 
Qard ;  j^aohari. 

9.  Saaien  JFrontier  of  bengal. — Mnni-  ■ 
purt  ;  MilVan  Naga ;  Tablung  Naga  ;  Khiri 
Naga  ;  Angami  Naga  ;  Namsang  Naga  \  Now- 
gong  Naga. :  Tengsa  Naga  ;  Abor  Miri  ;  Kb- 
sagor  Miri ;  Deoria  Chutia  :  ^Dghpo^ 

10.  AraJc'an  and  Burmah. — Bnntaail 
written  and  spoken  ;  Khyetig  or  Shoa  ;  Kami  ^ 
^mi ;  Itfru  or  Toung  ;  Sak. 

I  t.  Siam  and  featzMerun.— TaTain  or  Men ; 
Sgau  Karen  ;  Ffvo  Karen ;  Toungh-tlm ;  Shan  ; 
Annamitic  ;  Siamese  ;  Ahom  •  Khamti ;  Laoa* 

12.  Central  /nrfwx.—Ho  (Kol) ;  Kd 
(Singhbum) ;  Santali  -  Bhumij  ;  Uraon  j  Mnn- 
d«la  ;  R&jmahali  ;  Gondi ;  Qayeti  :  Bntlok  ; 
Naikfide;  Kolami  i  Madi;  Madia  •  Kttri  ; 
Keikadi  i  Khond ;  Savara ;  Gadaba  i  Telrnkala ; 
Chentsa* 

13.  Southern  /»d!»a.— Tamil  anoieiit  and 
modem,  Malayalam  do.  do.  Telngu :  Sar- 
nalaka,  ancient  and  modern ;  Tulura :  Kurgi ; 
Toduva ;  Toda ;  Kota^'  Badaga  ;  Kumnba  ; 
Irula  ;  Singhalese. 

And  when  writing  on  the  non-Aryan  langua- 
ges of  India  and  High  Asia,  Mr.  Hunter  states 
(p.  22}  that  his  book  containa  primeval  roots 
common  to  both  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  speech, 
in  a  far  more  definite  manner  than  the  similar 
indications  by  which  scholars  have  sought  to  re- 
dooe  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanie  familiea  to 
a  cognate  source.  In  support  of  this  view  be  re.' 
marka  that  many  of  the  not^nanunpletoT 
IndU,  he  tellt  us,  ta£i  their  f  rig jrttigj&tioBa 
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from  tlie  word  for  "man,"  in  tlicirresyeetWe  dia- 
lects sad  the  very  general  term  mi  (mun)  with 
some  pfffiyed  or  supposed  syllnbte,  supplies  the 
ba^'w  of  tlie  race  name  to  not  less  than  forty 
nsoertnined  tribes.  Thus,  Du-mi,  Kami,  Kumi, 
Acgami  Nii£a,Miihaji  Naga.  And  tfwB  recognize 
Ihenon-Aryao  phont-dcdiflplacementBof  »and 
I  yad  of  1  aud  r,  the  list  can  be  greatly  iucreased, 
-^thus^  ia  thp  Suk,  Zu;  Toang,  mm;  murmi, 
Bii,  Tfaaktya,  mli ;  and  tfae  root  U  afforda  the 
generic  term  Aomo,  loan,  to  a  whole  seriea  of 
t/ibal  names.  -  Thus  BaIa>H  ;  Ma-li,  the  peqile 
of  Bajmabal  ;  Bbiraa-li ;  Santa-li Ban]ca-li, 
meaning  the  people  of  Bala^  Ransa,  and  so 
iourth,  -  Li  II  thus  oft«n  added  to  specific 
))amM  for  man  to  form  names  for  aboriftinal 
tribes.    In  SanlaH,  li  furnishes  thd  nbmen- 
dature  ooiinecled  ivitli  the  propngHtion  of  onr 
speoiea,  such  as  lat,  iaih  kc.  autt  nppears  in  li 
i}ih«  a  child  ;  U  daha  or  lad  ko,  children  ;  Khi  li 
a  generation  of' men,  (ho-li)  and  the  hitherto 
i)nexpUine4  terms,  Che-la^  Che-li  (s=Khi-li=: 
iinli)  for  son  and  daughter,  used  by  all  the 
semMborisiaal   castes  ■  of   I^ower  Bengal, 
The  root  J^o,  with  the  generic  affix  Zt,  ia  met 
with  in  all  periods  of  liistory  and  in  all  India- 
The  Mahabarata  and  Viahnn  Purana,  speak  of 
Ko-li  tribes  in  eonnection  wiih  Mifcala.DraTida, 
){.irata  and  others,  qnd  the  Aitareya  Brahm^na 
speaks  of  the  Koli  a?  Dasya.  Among  a  section 
pf  the  non- Aryan  faces  of  India,  or  aborigines  as 
Mr.  Hunter  styles  them,  the  root  ho,  shortening 
jn  some  to  hit  i^nd  ha,  or  inter-chancnng 
jiitQ  ko,       and  kp,    furnishes  the  specific 
word  for    mnn    aiDongit    the   Kol  tribes 
of  Central  India  aiid  is  one  of  th<s  Qldest  and 
nost  irid^ly  spread  roots  for  msn.    In  the 
Sanscrit  pla*.  theMrichha  kali,  go^io  is  man  ^ 
among  the  Kur,  near  KIlichpQre.  it  is  hO'ko. 
Amongst  il^e   Siamese  it  je  hhan  or  hM, 
vhioh  is  thp  same  form.fl^  it  takes  amongst 
Khond.— fffVorjf  of  the  Tarfam.  Ilifitoire 
d4f  Ruatt  Vol.  I.  p.  +2.  7*orf'«  Hojitlhan, 
fol.  I.  p.  05.   J>r.      jr.  Hunier,  on  the 
La»^ogBt  of  Itidia,  p  22.  Logan  in  Joum* 
India*  Ardiiptlago    R/fort  Itril.  Atiocia- 
tion  1847,  pjs.   341-250.    Tod*8  Bajitfllian. 
JSUiol's  ffi*foryf>fIn^ia,'-pp.607-Q,An. 
Cotmi  y,  //-  P-  40,  See  Jat,  Med. 

INDEA,the  hindoo  god  of  tliunder,  a 

Sifsonifioatioa  of  the  sky,  the  chief  of  the 
evata,  or  Sura  (vide  >Devata).  also  the  yoga 
star  of  the-  86ih  Nacaliatra,  7  Pfitasi.  The 
attributes  of  Indra  eorrespoiid  to  those  of  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans  and  the 
Thor  of  ScandioaTia.  Indnt  ia  nothing  mora 
than  the  impersonation  of  the  commonest  phei. 
mena  of  the  skies  above  our  heads.  He  is  tlie 
king  of  immortals  and  the  lord  of  the  firraa- 
nent.  Ueis  represented  4B  a  white  man  sit* 
ting  upon  his  celestial  vaJtan,  the  elephant 
AiraratI)  profluoodat  the  chumiqg  of  the  ocean, 
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aud  holding  in  his  band  the  vojra  or  thand«r% 
bolt,  lie  is  depictrd,  like  Argus,  covered  with 
eyes  and  is  tlius  called  the  thousand-eyed  rod  : 
which  distinction  was  not  conferred  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  his  frood  Heeds,  but  having 
become  ennmoured  of  Abilya,  the  wire  of  the 
pious  riahi  G»tama,  he  enHeamurcd  to  seduce 
her.  The  rishi  having  discovered  his  inten- 
tions in  limie,  bestowed  on  the  god  his  curse 
that  hia body  should  be  covered  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner,  whi^h,  on  the  contrition  of 
the  offending  deity,  ho  changed  into  eyes.  The 
heavni  of  Indra  is  swai^a  or  swarga-locnm  an 
interesliiig  description  of  which  has  bem  friven, 
in  (he  English  bnguage  by  Kasiprasad  Ohosa. 
In  Iiidra's  heaven,  tliis  poet  makes  flowers  of 
delitfbtful  pt-rfiioie  shed  tlteir  fragrance  around, 
and  enumeralcB  all  that  can  fascinate  the 
orientalist. 

"  Great  Surya  smiles  with  lustre  gay. 
And  flings  through  azore  skies  bis  ray  ; 
The  golden  mountain's  gUttering  brow 
Is  decked  with  many  a  sparkling  gem. 
Which  shines,  by  Surya*s  brighinessi  now. 
As  if  a  halo  circled  them ; 
And  on  the  mount  beneath  his  beam. 
The  king  of  Swer^ia's  garden  smiles. 
In  which  by  many  a  gurgling  strefim. 
The  God  his  time  in  pleasure  whiles. 
Ilere  Vayu  through  the  charming  wood, 
Por  ever  creeps  in  geuilest  mood  : 
Now  o'er  the  blowinti  gr^ss  he  goes. 
Now  stirs  the  Tragrance  of  the  rose. 
Here  many  a  flower  of  lovely  hue, 
Tamed  in  the  loves  of  former  time 
Blooms  glittering  with  .the  diamond  dew« 
And  sweetening  the  heavenly  elime> 
Toung  rosra  through  the  passing  breese. 
To  tasle  their  sweets  invite  the  heea. 
Here  fountains  round  the  heavenljr  bowers 
Perpftual  fall,  and  glittering  showers  ' 
Of  diamonds,  pearia,  and  atars  descend, 
A»d  sweet  celestial  music  lenil 
Uuio  the  ears  of  mortals,  blessed. 
Vox  pious  deeds,  with  heavenly  rest. 
The  garden's  edge  is  compassed  round 
With  trees  with  ta»iing  verdure  crowned. 
And  in  the  garden's  centre  stands 
A  palace  built  by  heavenly  hnnds, 
With  sopphirea  decked,  the  goldeu  walls 
or  Satflkrutn*s  courtly  halls, 
Keflecting  all  their  beauteous  light, 
Aii'l  glistening  rqund  all  fairiind  bright. 
The  anew-white  pavemepts  made  have  Iwn 
Of  chrysolites  of  brightest  sheen. 
Where  sweetest  flowers  of  lovely  hoe 
Are  sparkling  bright  with  drops  of  dew  ; 
The  outer  wall  is  smooth  all  o'er 
With  rubies  gUlteriag  more  and  mofe. 
And  through  the  gardenst  trees  appear 
Like  morning's  light  in  winter's  sty,  ^ 
K're  the  re?p]sii(|Bj^t\gHfyt^g^rs 


Ki«  glorious  face  of  light  on  hi^b. 

Aa'if  iu  floods  of  ruby  light. 

The  court  it  bathed  and  alanes  so  br)}rlit. 

fiut  lo  !  a  throng  afHt  appears. 

Like  raniihed  joys  of  foriuer  }-eara  ; 
'    So  incliatinci,  tnat  scarce  the  e)'e 

Iia  faiut  progretsion  can  I'escry. 

Aa  when  at  morniDg'i  duliious  light, 

A  aur  or  two  appears  in  sight ; 

And  now  behelil,  and  now  uo  inore, 
Tbey  glimmer  in  the  growing  shiue 
So  like  a  roasi  of  dim  light  o'er 
The  xarilen  move  the  gods  dirtne  ; 
And  midst  tham  those  who  greater  are 
Bhiiie  like  so  many  stara  afar ; 
Now  more  and  more  advance  they  nigh 
Wiih  breast  erect  and  statures  high. 
With  steps  majestically  slow. 
With  looks  cast  on  the  ground  below, 
Berore  them  Indra,  dignilied 
With  royil  mien  and  royal  pride, 
Pftweeda." 

It  19  related  that  on  one  o«caaion,the  ceremo< 
By  of  Atwawudha,  or  sacrifice  of  a  borae,  for 
the  bnndreth  time,  whs  commenced  which 
would  have  deposeil  Imlra,  and  elevated  king 
^guni  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  immor- 
tal»  in  his  plai-e.  On  another  occasion,  in  the 
form  of  a  abepbrrd  boy,  Indra  robbeil  tlit 
garden  of  a  peasant.  In  this  iheft  be  was  de- 
tacted  and  bound  with  oorda,  bat  released  by 
the  aid  of  the  aubordinate  genii  of  the  winds, 

The  peaaant  seized,  and  with  wrda^  atrong 
Shackled  the  god,  who  gave  him  ahuwers- 
Strught  from  eeven  winds  immortal  genii  fiew, 
Varana  green,  whom  foamy  wavea  obey, 
Bright  Vaboi,  flMmiug  like  the  lamp  of  day  ; 
'Knven  sought,  by  al),  enjoyed  by  few  ; 
Stem  Tama,  ruthlesa  judge,  and  laa,  cold  ; 
With  Kairit,  mildly  bold,  [thunder, 
lliey.  with  the  mddy  flash,  lhat  poiuta  his 
Read  hia  vain  bands  aaunder  : 
Th*  •xaitiug  g(4  reanmea  hia  thoaaand  eyea 
Tour  anaa  divine,  and  robea    changing  dy en." 

'  Vallf  to  ofideratand  Uieae  allnsions,  it  muat 
be  remembered  that  the  hiridus  have  asaigned 
leganta  to  each  cardinal  and  intermediate  point 
of  the  oorapasa.  Indra  being  esteemed  the 
first  of  firmamental  deities,  and  especially  the 
ruler  of  the  eaat,  that  point  is  reckoned  Brat, 
and  the  others  ere  thus  ruled  :  Agni,  south- 
cast  ;  Yanw  aoutb ;  Nairit,  south-west  •  Tarnua, 
weat  ;  Vayn,  north-weat ;  Ktivera,  north  ;  Isa 
or  laaai,  north^at.  To  which  are  sometimes 
added  three  other  quarters,  or  pointa,  viz 
riwve.  governed  by  Brahma  ;  below,  by  Nafta 
or  Seah  K^,  the  king  of  lerpentt,  otherwite 
■auMd  Tauki  ;  and  the  centre,  nrted  '  Rndra, 
erSivw*  Aecordngto  Coleman'a  Mythology, Indra 
ii  the  r^ent  of  shownrs  and  of  the  eaat  wind  ; 
VsruaAy  regent  of  the  west ;  Vahot  of  the 
Bo«tb-eaat  r  Kuvera,  of  the.  nwtfa- ;  Tanni,  of 
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the  sonlh,  Isa,  or  Isani,  of  the  north-enst, 
Nairit,  of  the  south'-weai.  This  aocouut  will  be 
found  to  vary  slightly  from  other  descriptioaa 
of  the  regents  of  the  winds  or  eight  points  of 
the  earth ;  but  the  several  act^ounts  differ  in  a 
very  trifliiii;  degree,  introducing  Agni  instead 
of  Vabui  ;  inatead  of  Nnirit ;  Chandra  fot 
KuverH ;  and  Chandra  also,  or  Pritbivt,  for 
Isa.  Vayu,  in  hindu  poetry,  is  the  north-weat 
wind.    Indra  has  a  vaiiety  of  uamei.   He  ia 
called  Sakra  in  cousequeace  of  being  the  evil 
adviser  of  the  demons  or  asura^  by  whom 
he  was   so  often  driven  from  heaven  :  and, 
wiih  true  mytlioloj^cul  iuconniateDoy,  Fakush- 
HBani,  he  who  governs  the  gods  with  justice; 
Shntkratu,   lie  to  whom  a  hundred  sacriBces 
are  made ;    Vajra  paui,   the   bearer  of  tha 
thunder  bolt ;  Vitralia  ;  Hularati,  and  Numu- 
cliisadaiia,  the  destroyer  of  the  giants  ;  Urisha 
the  holy  ;  Meghiiaadama,  he  who  is  borne  on 
the  clouds,  &o.  &a.  Indra  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing blessiugs,  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean.  Kamdenn,  the  all-yielding  cow  ; 
Pariyatakn,  the  tree  of  plenty  ;  and  UobU- 
rava,  the  eight-lieaded  horse.    The  princes 
of  Kangti.  the  rajaha  of  Atam,  and  othet 
chiefs  iu  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  pretend 
to  bare  derived   their  origin  from  Indra.— 
Indra,  as  the  king  of  imoiortals,  corresponds 
with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupiters,  for  several' of 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe  and 
particularly  with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whoso 
attributea  are  so  nobly  described  by  the  Flatonie 
philosophers.    One  of  hia  uumeroua  names  ia 
Syupeti,  or,  in  the  nominative  ease,  biifora 
certain  letters,  Dyupetir;  which  iheanv  the 
Lord  of  Meaven,  and  seema  a  more  probable  • 
origin  of  the  Hetruican  word  than  Juvana 
Pater,  as  Diea  peter  waa  probably  not  tha 
Fatiiert  but  th»  Lord  of  Day.    He  may  be 
considered  as  ihe  Jove  of  Enniua,  ia  Ha  ma;-, 
morable  Uue. 

Aqdes  bw  nbliuB  oudent,  qsNi  Umcaat  obMb' Jovoif 
where  the  poet  clearly  means  the  firmamen^: 
of  which  Indra  ia  the  peraOHifieation.  Heia 
the  ttod  of  thunder  and  of  natnrs's  dements^ 
with  inferior  genii  under  his  commmd  and  is 
conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quartet  of  the 
world,  but  to  preaide,  like  the  genins  or 
agathodsemon  of  the  ancients,  over  tto  oblestia! 
bands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  snmmit  of 
Mem,  nr  the  north  pole,  where  he  solaces  tha 
gods  with  nectar  nnd  heavenly  muiie.  Hence 
perhaps,  the  biiidus,  wheu  githig  evidence, 
and  thd  magistrate  who  rtceifes  it,  are  direct- 
ed to  stand  fronting  the  east  or  north.  The 
^enii,  named  Cinnara,  are  the  male  daooeia  in 
swarga,  the  heaven  of  Indra  ;  and  the  Apsara 
are  his  dancing  girls,  answering  to  the  fairies 
of  the  Persians  ^^^^d^.^darnQs^M^n  the 
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eyet.-^ 


l^ndra  is  fabled   to  reside  in  itie  oeleslial 
city  of  Amravati.  where  bis  palace,  Vaija* 
yanta,  ia  situated,  ia  the  garden  Ntindana, 
which  contaios  the  aH-yieldiog  trees  Fariya* 
taka,  Kalpadruma  and  three  others  similarly 
tiouoUful.    The  hmdus  make  drawings  of 
atrfie  (&Mma?J  yieldiag,  if  Dot  all  sorLa, 
a  curious  BOrt  of  fruit,  viz.  wen  ;  with  a 
inan  of  larger  mould  climbing  up  its  stem  ;  a 
tecoud,  with  a  bow  at  his  back,  is  lookiug  on, 
encouraging  him.    Fifteen  men  are  hanging 
on  the  boughs  like  fruit.    AUbough  these,  or 
even  one  of- them,  might  suffice,  ami  qualify 
ita  oWner  for  the  title  which  Indra  bears  of 
Xord  of  Wealti),  he  is  sometimes  represented 
to  possess  likewise  tlie  all-prolific,  cow,  Kam- 
denu,  above  alluded  to,  as  nell  as  Ucliisrava 
the  eight-beaded  horse,  that  arose  with  the 
cow  and  lirst  named  tree  from  the  chunied 
ocean,  as  related  in  another  place.    His  con- 
ftort  is  Indrani  :  he  rides  the  eltpbant  Airavati 
driven,  by  his  charioteer  MataK  and  be  holds 
the  iroapon  Tf^ra,  or  the  thunder-bolt,  and 
u  hoiCB  named  Tajrapani.   Hu  chief  musi- 
cian is  named  Chitra-rat'bs,  who  rides  in  a 
painted  car,  which  on  one  occasion  was  bum- 
ed  by  ArjuD,  the  confidential  friend  and  agent 
bf  Krishna,  or  the  sun.    Indra  is  more  es- 
pecially the  regent  of  winds  and  showers  : 
the  water-epout  is  said  to  be  the  trunk  of  his 
elephant ;  and  the  iris  is  appropriately  called 
his  bow,  vhich  it  is  not  deemed  auspicious 
to  point  out  Menu  saya  "  Let  not  him,  who 
knows  righi  from  wrong,  and  sees  in  the  sky 
the  bow  of  Indra,   shoff  it  to  any  man. 
Uis  consort,  ia  Indriani  or  Aindri,  also  named 
Pulomaja,  sometimes  ^wlumi  and  Saki ;  and 
she  ii  very  Tiriuous  as  well  as  beautiful. 

In  hlndu  mythology  the  guar^ans  of 
the  world  are  eight  deities,  who  now  rank 
next  below  the  hindu  triad.  They  are, 
1  Indra,  3  Agni  or  fire,  3  Surya  the  sun, 
4  Chandra  the  moon,  5  Parana  the  wind,  6 
Tama  the  god  of  Justice  and  lord  of  the 
infenial  rcfgbns,  7  Varuna  the  god  of  water, 
aiid.  8  KuT«ii  the  good  of  wealth.  Indra 
takes  a  very  important  position  in  each  of  the 
three  periods  of  hiudu  mythology,  la  t  be  Vedic 
period  he  is  Uie  great  Being  who  inhabits  the 
ficmment,  guides  the  winds  and  clouds,  diapen- 
lea  rain,  ud  hurls  the  thunderbolt.  In  tbeKpic 

Seriod  heifl  sUU  a  priacdpal  deity,  taking  prece- 
enoe  of  Agni,  Varuna,  aud  Tama.*  In  the 
Putaqic  period  he  is  still  a  chief  deity,  only 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  great  triad,  Srahms, 
Vishnu,  aud  Siva.  Uis  heaven  is  called 
Swarga-loka  or  Indraloka,  and  his  pleasure 
garden  or  dy8ium,his  city(aometimes  placed  on 
mount  Meiruj  t^e  Olympus  of  the  Greeks,  bis 
ohariote^,  his  thunderbolt,  his  elephant ; 
his  bow .  (tbe  rainbow)  are  all  famed,  in  the 
preaent  state  of  hinduisnt  in  which,  however. 


every  hiudu  has  a  separate  belief  and  hero- 
worship,  tbe  ffOTship  of  incarnated  beingt,devii- 
worship,  the  worehip  of  the  tingam  are  the 
prevaiUug  forms,  Indra  is  almost  uoheaxd  of 
and  unknown. 

Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from  Indra, 
were  the  Yadu  race  under  Krishna's  iufluenee. 
The  reasons  leading  him  to  the  change  are  not 
kitown,but  the  Mafaa  Bharata  makea  him  say  to 
Nanda  his  father,  why  worship  Indra  as  the 
Supreme  God  t  0  father  we  an  Vaisyas  and  our 
cattlelivfl  upon  the  pastures,  let  us  therefore  ceaae 
to  worship  Indra,  pay  our  devotions  to  the 
mountain  Govarddhana.  Up  to  that  time,  it 
was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra,  that  the  good  who 
died  were  believed  to  proceed. 

The  two  gods,  Indra  aud  Agni,  Bain  and 
Fire,  were  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Vedic  Aryans  ;  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  Indra, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  deities,  was 
the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hurler  of  the 
thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  rain  cloud,  and 
brought  down  waters,  who  delighted  in  the 
Soma  juice,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  war,  strong 
and  drunk  with  wine.  Indra  is  now  never  invok- 
ed, but  has  been  succeeded  by  Vishnu  and 
Siva. 

Agtti,  another  Vedic  deity,  i>  the  personi- 
ficaUon  of  Gre  aud  was  worshipped  as  the  dea- 
troyer  of  forests,  as  useful  in  the  sacrifice  and  in 
the  household. 

"  When  generated  from  the  rubbmg  of 
sticks,  the  radiant  Agni  bursts  forth  frm  the 
wood  like  a  fleet  uourser." 

"  When  eidted  by  the  wind,  he  niahes 
amongst  the  tnes  like  a  bulli  and  coBBumeB 
the  forest  as  a  rajah  destn^s  hia  enemies," 

Such  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  preserve  thee 
constantly  kindled  io  their  dwellings,  and  offer 
upon  thee  abundant  food"  {Rig  Veda  J,  73.) 

Varuna  waa  tbe  Vedic  god  of  the  waters^ 
and  god  or  tbe  ooean,  but  the  name  was  some- 
tio»a  applied  to  the  sun  and  sometimes  used  aa 
a  personification  of  day.  As  with  other  gods, 
when  addressed,  he  was  regarded  aa  eMpnine, 
and  capable  of  forgiving  sin 

"  Ixt  me  not  yet,  0  Varuna,  enter  tiis  house 
of  elay  *  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

"  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  drire* 
by  the  wind j  have  maroy,  Almigbty,  have  tatng  1 
"  Thirst  gaaa  opui  tba  worshipper,  tiuugh 
he  stood  in  the  nudst  of  waters,  have,  vercy 
Almighty,  have  mercy." 

Surya  or  the  sun,  called  also  Savitra,  Mitrt, 
Aryaraan  and  other  names,  was  a  vedio  god, 
who  contioues  to  be  worshipped  down  to  tbe 
present  day,  by  brahmins  and  soroastriaus^ 
The  solar  race  of  K^eirya  who  appear  io  the 
Aaraayana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun :  but 
in  the  higher  spirit,  the  sun  ia  regarded  as 
divine,  as  pervading  alL^iMs,  ufthe  bouI  of 
tbe  world  and  ik^pcttto^^WgfiYcm  Ia« 
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vene  of  the  Big  Veda  (iil.  62,  v.  10)  this  idea 
it  rappond  to  indicaied.  lb  ia  O'm  I  Bbur- 
l^hTiMuvtkl^  0*0.  Taut  Til'hru  vamnykin. 
B*bai^d^TaM}&dhima)u  dhiyo  yonafaa  pradio 
dSjub  i  0*01,  earth,  air,  bcftven,  O'm  kt  ua  me- 
ditate OB  the  Bupreme  aplmdour  of  the  divine 
au,  may  he  iilumioale  our  nuoda :  and,  at  the 
praaent  day,  the  eDlightened  brahmiiu  regard 
thi«  reraa  aa  an  inyoeation  to  ihe  aeveral  deities 
who  are  implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his 
ibtelleci  in  the  apprebeuaion  and  adoration  of 
God. 

In  connection  with  the  sun  are  the  12  Aditya 
sona  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In  the  latter  vedic 
age,  they  wm  identified  with  the  19  aitini  of 
the  Zodiac,  or  the  aun  in  it*  twelve  adceceaive 

Sona,  aim  Chandra,  tfu  autea  is  ohiefly  ade- 
brated  in  the  vedas  in  cniineotioa  with  Uie  Soma 
plant,  but  in  the  Uaha  Bbaratat  Soma  ia  the 
mytbieil  progenitor  of  the  great  lunar  raoe  of 
Bhacata. 

Tbe  Aawinl,  apparenUy  a  pertonification  d 
lif^t  and  moisture  aa  sous  of  tbe  sun,  also  as 
the  8an*a  rays,  and  noticed  na  tbe  phyaiciana  of 
the  goda.  Th«T  are  described  aa  young  and 
handaome  and  riding  on  horses. 

Vayo  or  the  air,  and  ihe  Mnruts  as  winds  are 
personified  and  invoked  Tbe  Maruls  are  depicted 
aa  taarii^  amongst  the  forests  aud  compared  to 
yontliftil  warriors  bearing  lances  on  tlieir 
ahonldert,  delighting  in  the  soma  Juioe,  like 
ladra,  and  lilie  him,  the  baatowen  of  benefita 
on  tbeir  warakippera. 

Uabaah  or  the  dawn,  the  early  morning, 
the  fint  pale  flush  of  light  i  Ushaa  is  com- 
parad  to  •  molber  nwRkening  her  children 
to  a  loving  maiden  awakening  a  sleeping 
#«rld  :  to  a  yeung  married  maiden,  *'  like  a 
youthful  bride  before  her  husband  than  nn* 
eovereat  tliy  bosom  with  a  smile."  As  a  gotlflese, 
ahe  is  styled  (Rig  Veda  T.  23,  v.  S)  the  migbiy. 
the  giTer  of  light :  '  from  on  high  she  beholds 
all  things  ;  ever  yoiUbful,  ever  reviving,  she 
oonea  fiiat  to  theinvoeation.*'    Indrn,  aoctml- 
i»g  to  Bunien  (m.  687,8,  fe.  4i9),is  the 
prototype  of  Zms,  and  was  a  personUieation 
of  Etber,  Bona  was  offisred  to  him  in  sacri- 
fice, aa  the  regent  of   tbe  east,  identical 
vith   Devandra,,  the  king  of   the  Devaa, 
The  Erytkrina  fulgena,  the  Pari-jata,  or  fairy- 
loekm^  ia  anppoaed  to  bloom,  in  Indra'a  gar- 
dena,  and  an  epiaode  in  the  Furaaai^  relates  the 
quarrelling  of  Bukmini  and  Shtyabhama,.  tbe 
two  wivca  of  Krishna,  to  the  exelosive  poates- 
aaoD  of  this  flower  which  Krishna  bad  stolen 
bom  ihe  garden.   The  GaodbBnra,  in  bindu 
mf  thfdogy,  a  ^de*  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  a  celes> 
timl  musigian,  are  demigoda  or  angda  who 
inbaUt  Indm'a  heaven  and  form  the  orchestra 
aft  tha  biaqaeta  of  the  goda.   They  ate  dea- 
cribed  M.  witneuca  of  the  aotiou  of  aad 


are  sixty  millions  in  number.  W^iam*t  Story 
o/Nala, p.  i26,  U3,8U,  CoU,  Msth.  Bind., 
p.  laS./fiacf**  Work»,tol,  xiH.  /fM.  of  Mom, 
thap,  iv.  «.  69.  JTMr,  p.  2  7 1.  WOtoiCt  Bwdu 
fkMire^  I,  Miff  Feda,  1,  73,t»,  «.  10 
Aanamtn,  C87-8,  to.  469.  Sir  W.  /on«, 
Mr.  iii  p.  S69,  Jr^viUMt  or  fft/mn  to  Indra. 
See  Adilya  Brahmiaiefde  ;  Hindu  ;  Inscrip- 
tions ;  Krishna  ;  Kurmi ;  Lakahmi ;  Uafaadeva. 
If  em  •  Osiris  ;  Pandu  •  Potyandrya  ;  flaktf ; 
Saraawati  t  Valian  ;  Teda  ;  Vidya. 

INUKABUUTi  DK  GOIAMA,   See  Jafna. 
INDBA   DTOOMNA;  Sans-,   the  last 
wonl  aignifiea  riches. 
INDHAaiBI  on  KUANTAN-  See  Johore. 
INDBAIN.   OvE.  HiNO.  Sans.  Cilmllas 
ooloeynthis,  8okrad.  Colocynth  ;  Gneumia 
eolo^ntkis. 

INDRAJIT,  tha  son  of  Ravana,  and  in 
Hindu  legend  the  conqueror  of  India.  Thd 
term  ia  saatcrit  ffon  jee  to  conquer. 

INDfiAJOW.  Ooz.  HiNQ.  Wrigbtia  an<' 
tidvBsnterica.    See  Conessi  seed. 
iNDBANI.  Savs.  Vitex  neguodo. 
IHDRANI.  the  wife  of  Indra  ; 


A  aiTeeter  atrain  the  Mge  muBlcian  cbow  : 
He  (old,  how  Snefaf,  soft  aa  morniDg  light, 
BIythe  Satbi,  from  her  Lord  Indnhii  bight, 
Wbau  through  dsaa  aUea  their  oar  athavsat 
rule, 

FixM  oa  a  ganien  trim  her  irand'riug  sight, 
Wbere  gsypotn egninktes,fKsh  with  early  dew. 
Vaunted  their  Uosaoma  new  : 
**  Oh  t  ptndc,  ahe  said,  yon  genu,  wUeh  natara 

dreasea 
To  grace  my  darker  treaMa." 
In  form  a  ahepherd't  boy,  a  god  in  soul, 
Ue  ha^teu'd,  Rod  the  bloomy  treasure  stole. 
The  reekleai  peaaant,   who  thoaa  glowing 

fl4iwr*e, 

Hoi<efuI  of  rnbied  fruit,  had  foater*d  long;, 

Seix'd  aud  with  cordagit  atroug 
Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  shovr'ta. 
'  Straight  from  aev*n  winds  immortal  Oeuii 
flew. 

Green  Varona,  whom  foacay  waves  obey. 
Bright  Vaboi  flaming  like  the  lamp  ox  day^ 
Cuvera  aought  by  all,  enjoyed  by  few, 
'   Marat,  Tvhn  bids  the  winged  breezes  pl«r. 
Stem  Bama«  rothleaa  jn^,  aid  laa  Mid 
With  yairrit  mildly  bold  i 
They  with  the  n^dy  flash,  tbA  pidirta  hb 

thunder, 
Rend  hia  vain  bands  atnnder. 
Th'  exulting  Ood  resumes  his  thoittand  eyes; 
Fonr  ormt  divine,  and  robeo  of  duuiglng  dyeiit 

—Sir  ^.  Jonet**  Symnto  /«rfra,  Tol.  Xlll, 
p.  37«. 

INDBAFRESTHA,  an  Aryan  town  In 
Pandava,  Kanrtiva  and  Yadava  times.  Tfa 
ruins  are  pointed  ont  between  Pelhi  and  this 
Kutub.  hidrapmtha  and  Delhi  were  two  dif- 
event  cities,  sHoated  about  five  niilea  apart, 
the  one  on  the  Junna,  and  the  otlwr  on  a 
rocky  hill  to  the  sonth-irebt  in  the  interior.  In- 
draproskha  doo8^nt*,ai^^(t9c^feM^b« 


fimeui  plaoe  up'^' 
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The  bistoritna.  of  AlexRoder  and  Seleuens, 
also  make  no  allurion  to  tlie  princes  of  Indra- 
preatha  wliiob,  faoweTer,  wm  one  of  the  fire  pat 
or  prastfia  which  had  been  demaaded  by 
Judisfathira  ««  the  price  of  peace  between  Uie 
rival  Kuru  and  Pundawa  riices  and  wliieh  old 
Dhritaraahtra  gave  away  from  bit  kinsdom 
to  his  turi)iileiit  iiephews>  The  prioflipality 
aaaigned  to  them  was  a  bit  of  foreat-land, 
then  known  under  the  name  of  Khandan>Tana. 
The  existence  of  both  Ddhi  and  Indnpras- 
tha  in  tbe  second  (%nturj,  are  recognized  in  the 
Drtidala  and  Iiidabara.of  Ptolemy.  Tbe  men- 
tion of  Delhi  nmy  posaibly  be  found  in. Ptole- 
my's Daidala,  wbiob  is  plnoed  doaa  to  ludra- 
bara  (perhaps  Indrapat),  antl  midway  between 
Madura,  or  MKthum,  apd  Batan  Kaisnra  or 
Sthatieswara.  Tbe  close  prozimily  of  Daidala 
to  Iiidrabara,  joined  to  the  curious  resemblance 
of  their  names  of  Delhi  and  ludrapat  seems  to  of- 
fer very  fair  grouods  for  assuming  iheir  probable 
identity  with  these  two  famous  ladian  eities. 
The  date  of  the  oooupatioa  of  Indraprestfaa 
as  a  capital  by  Judishtbira  may  be  attributed, 
with  some  eoafidenee  to  the  latter  faalf.  of 
the  15th  century  before  Christ.  Posterity 
can  now  hardly  trace  its  site.  The  only  spot 
that  has  any  daim  to  have  belonged  to  that 
aiieieat  city,  is  a  place  of  pilgittnage  oh  tbe 
Jumna  odllad  the  Negnmbode  Ohaut  imme- 
diately oiitiide  the  northern  wall  of  the  present 
city.  Popular,  trvlition  regards  this  ghaat 
•a  the  plaee  where  Judidithira,  afte?  his  per- 
formance of  the  aswamedha,  or  the  horse  sacri- 
fice, eslebrated  the  '  Horn.*  There  n  a  fair 
held  at  tbe  ghat  whenever  the  oew  moon  falls 
on  a  Monday.  Local  timditioOi  however,  in 
this  instanoe,  oontradieU  the  BCahabarata. 
wbMi  states  the  aswaimedha  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  Hastioapura  on  tbe  Ganges.  Tbe 
N^umbode  gbat  may  be  tbe  spot  where  Prtthi 
faj  oelebrated  his  aswamedha.  But  it  had 
aoquired  a  SRcredneas  from  before  the  time  of 
that  prince,  and  was  a  place  of  resort  where 
his  ^raadfHther  Visal  Deva  had  put  op  an  in- 
scription to  transmit  the  fame  oi  his  conquests. 
Ill  vain  did  Humayoon  try  to  do  away  with 
^the  name  of  Indrapat  and  substitute  that  of 
Deeiipannah,  None  but  pedantic  or  bigo'ted 
mahomedans  make  use  of  this  name.  The 
-eoumra  people  either  eall  it  Indrapat  or 
Fooianah  Killah.  Kcither  could  Shere  shah 
have  it  called  e^r  him  as  Shereghur,  tbe  voice 
of  tradition  is  not  easily  silenced.  The 
Pooranah  Kiltah,  as  it  now  stands  is  nearly 
rectangular  iu  shape  and  its  walls  are  over  a 
mile  in  circuit.  In  the  interior  of  the  Poorauah 
Killahia  the  Keelar  Kona  mosque  said  to  have 
been  commenoed  by  Humayoon  and  completed 
by  Shere  shah.  It  has  five  horse-shoe  arches  de- 
corated with  blue  tiles  and  marble,  and  is  a  fa- 
.Torable  specimen  of  the  arehiteetuie  of  tbe 


Afxban  period.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  mosques  in  or  nvar  Delhi  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  richly  inlaid  work  and  graceful 
pendeativea..  Tlie  prevuiliag  material  of  the 
centre  arch  is  red  cut  sandstone  and  black  slate 
and  toward^  the  ground  white  iharble  and  black, 
slate,  the  carving  ibroughout  being  very  ornate. 
The  two  side  arches  are  oompoanl  of  simple 
redstone,  picked  out  with  yellow  glase  bhbI 
bhiok  slate  finely  ear*ed.  the  outermost  arafaea 
are  still  plainer  in  conatruotion,  the  outer  sralls 
changing  from  red  to  grey  stone. — TV.  of  Rind, 
v.  II.  pp.  130* U5.  See  Hindu  ;  Inacriptioua  ; 
Lat. 

IXDRATIGE.  Tel.  Tbuubergia  fragraoa. 

INDKAVADU.  Tel.  Toddy  drawer,  em- 
ployed also  as  palaukin  bearer. 

INDRAWAy.  DuKH.  Cucumis  pseudo- 
colocyiithis.  HoyU.  Citrullus  oolocynthia 
SchreBd. 

INDRAYAVA.  Sans.  INDEAJAO.  Hxmo. 
Wrightia  anti<lvseiitericN.  Conesai  seed. 

INDRAYUN.  or  Indrair,.  Colocynth. 

INDRO.    See  Macaasar. 

IN^DKF.  Hind.  Quercus  annulate. 

INDUPU  CHBl'JU.  Tel.  also  Chillia 
Chettu,  Tbl.  Strychnos  potatorum. — Linn. 

INDURJAO.Fanjab,  Holarrbeuaantidyseii- 

terica — Wall,  Indurjuo-i-talkh,  Fsas.  or  better 
Indurjao  are  the  seeds  of  Holiirrhena  pubescens. 
"  lioora"  and  H.  Autidyaenteiica,  the  same 
size  and  colour,  farrowed  deeply  at  one  side  : 
very  bitter.  Indurjuo-i-shereen,  PsRs.  Mild. 
Iiidurjuo,  Seeds  of  VVrightia  anti-dyseuterica^ 
nbout  I  incli  long,  brown,  nearly  tasteloaa. — 
B&t.  tk.  203. 

INUURLATIB,  Himd.  KardosUcbys  ja(». 
mansi. 
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SiDg-ge  ehu  or  Lioa 
river,   Tibetan. 

Sinh-ka-bab  or  Lion*8 
moath  dflacended* 


Sam-po-ho... 

Sin-tov   ^ 

Tsitng-po.  LafiA.Ki, 

Aba-Sio....  „ 

jvotiTe  Saiud'barft, 
This  magnificent  river  mns  to  some  extent 
through  the  Hritish  dominions  in  India,  rising 
about' lat.  32**  N.  about  17,000  feet  above 
the  lev^  of  the  sea,  and  it  disembogues  near 
Kamebee  in  Lower  Sind.  Tbe  whole  length 
of  its  moantain  eourssi  from  Hs  eouroe  to  At* 
tock,  is  about  1,039  miles  and  the  whole  fall 
is  16,000  feet  or  15*4  per  mile.  Prom  Attoek 
to  the  sea,  the  length  is  948  mites, 
making  its  whole  length  from  the  Kadas  moun- 
tain to  the  Indian  ocean  l,&77  milesi  Its 
maximum  diaebarge,  above  the.  eoDftueace  of 
the  Punjab  or  five  riven,  oocurs  in  July  and 
August,  wtien  it  is  swollen  by  the  seasonal 
rains,  and  it  ihen^teaebeft  UIMM)^oabie  ftet, 
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fiiHing  to  its  minimum  of  15,000,  in  De- 
cember.   In  Ladak,  it  is  commotil;  desig- 
nated  T«ang-po.    Tib.,  or  the  nrer,  nnd  is 
tke  Sam-po-ho  of  tlie  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwan 
Thsang,  who  travelled  in  the  middle  of  the 
acTenlb  centuiy.  From  iu  source  to  Lr,  it  has 
hitherto  b^n  leis  known  than  any  other  part 
in  Tibet.  It  takea  its  risi!  from  tlie  (iarigri  or 
Ksilas  range,  a  abort-  way  to  the  eastward  of 
Oattop  (Oaro).    The  Garo  cirer  is  the  Sing- 
ge-chu  or  Indus  and  there  ts  no  great  eaatern 
branch-    The  true  aonrce  of  the  Indus,  is  in 
3l«  20«  N.  lat.  md  80''  SO'  K.  long,  at  an 
estimated  height  of  !  7,000  feet,  to  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  boly  lakes  of  ManasnrovarA  and 
lUwan  H'rad  in  the  southera  slopes  of  tjie 
Gangri     or    Kailas      mouataiiis-  Indeed, 
from  the  lofiy  mountains  round  lake  M»naea- 
roTara,  apring  four  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus, 
the  Sutlej,  the  Gogra  and  the  Brahmaputra. 
A  frw  miles  from  Le,  about  a  inile  above  Nimo, 
the  Indua  is  joined  by  the  Zanakar  river.  I'htt 
■nlXey  where  the  two  rivers  unite,  is  very 
Tockj  and  precipitous,  and  bends  a  long  way 
to  the  south.    From  this  point  the  course  of 
the  ludiia,  in  front  of  Le  and  to  the  south-east 
for  many  miles,  ruus  tlirouKh  ■  wide  valley, 
but  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  sends 
down  many  nigged  spurs,  wliich,  in  the  shape 
of  low  rocky  hills,  advance  close  to  the  river. 
On  the  south  or  west  bank,  a  little  lower,  the 
Indus  is  a  tranquil  but  somewhat  rapid  stream, 
diTided  into    severul  branches  by  gravelly 
islands,  generally  swampy,  and  covered  with 
low  JHppophae  scrub.   The  size  of  the  river 
there  is  Tery  muoh  less  than  below  the  junc- 
tion (rf  the  river  of  Zansknr.   The  bed  of  the 
lodns  at  Pilak,  below  Le,  has  an  elevation  of 
■boot  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


river  now  flowed  more  rapidly,  and  was  often . 
wider  and  more  shallow,  one  rapid  was  not. 
less  than  150  yards  in  width.    Banks  of  allu- 
vial clayey  conglomerAte  were  usually  intern- 
posed  beiweru  the  mountains  and  the  nver» 
fonnini;  cliffs  which  attained  not  unfrequanily 
an  islevation  of  fifty  feet.    Advuoing  up  tho 
stream  he  found  that  numeroua  hot  S|ningi 
rose  on  its  banks,  and  sometimes  under  tli« 
water.    The  hottest  of  these  had  a  tempera-< 
lure  of  174°.    From  these  springs  gas  Iras' 
copiously  evolved,  smelling  strongly  of  sul* 
phur  ;  he  noticed  fieh  in  the  water  of  Pugha, 
at  au  elevation  of  nearly  15,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen,  thus  indicating  that  air  »t 
that  elevation  is  not,  from  its  rarity,  insufll- 
cieiit  for  the  support  of  life  in  animals  breath- 
ing by  ftiUs.    The  whole  of  the  lake  plain  of 
Pugha  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet 
at  least,  with  white  salts,  principally  borax, 
which  is  obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  al&te  by 
difEKing.  the  superficial  layer,  whioh  amtaias  n 
little  mixture  of  other  saline  matters,  being 
lejrcted.    There  is  at  present  little  cxpcwt  of 
borax  from  Pugha,  the  tlemaiid  for  the  salt  in 
upper  India  being  very  limited,  and  the  export 
to  Europe  almost  atsn  end.   It  hsslong  been 
koowi)  that  borax  is  produced  naturally  in 
ditferent  parts  of  Thibet,  and  the  salt  imported 
thence  into  India  waa  at  one  time  the  priaci-* 
pal  source  of  supply  of  the  European  market. 
Dr.  Thomson  quotes  Mr.  Saunders  (Turner's 
Thihet,  p.  406.)  as  describing  from  hearsay  the 
borax  lake  north  of  Jigatzi  as  twenty  mites  in 
circumference,  and  says  that  the  borax  is  dug 
from  its  margins,  the  deeper  and  moie  cent  ral 
parts  producing   oorompn   salt.    From  the 
account  of  Mr.  BlsnB(Ph*  Trans.  1787,  p. 
297),  who  described,  from  the  infi^ation  of 


lint  the  town  is  at  least  1,300  feet  higher,  [  the  natives,  the  borax  district  north  of  Luck- 


From  Us  rise  in  the  mountaius  north  of  the 
lakes  of  Manasarovara  nnd  Hnwan  H'rad,  it 
runs  in  general  towards  the  nortli-eist.  Moor- 
croft  has  described  its  appearance  at  Garo  or 
Gartop,  where  it  is  a  very  insi^nific&nt  stream  ; 
but  the  intervening  country  is  so  little  known, 
except  by  native  report,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  wid  to  hNve  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  lltere  is  in  some 
naps  an  eastern  branch  laid  down,  but  of  that 
ws  hare  no  definite  information.    From  the 
trid  and  snowless  nature  of   the  country 
through  which  it  must  flow,  it  is  probably  a 
Tciy  small  stream,  but  its  length  may  be  con- 
siderable.   Immediately  above  .the  open  plolD 
in  which  Dr.  Thomson  joined  the  Indus,  it 
would  appear  to  have  a  very  rocky  and  rugged 
channel.    He  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  which  gradually  assumed  a  more  norUi- 
Qrly  direction.    The  mountains  on  both  sides 
approcwhed  more  closely  to  the  river  and  those 
on  the  right  ofHitinned  extremely  lofty.  The 


now,  and,  therefore,  in.  the  more  western  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Sanpu,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Inke  there  contains  Iwracis  acid,  and 
that  the  borax  is  artificially  prepared  by  saturst. 
ing  the  sesquioarbonate  of  aoda,  which  is  so 
universally  produced  on  the  surfaoe  of  Tibet^ 
with  the    acid.    At   least,  tbe  statemrnt, 
that  the  produciion  of  borax  is  dependant  on  ihe 
amount  of  soda,  leads  to  this  conclusion.  Mr. 
Saunders  does  not  notice  any  hot  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  borax,  but  in  tli« 
more  western  district,  described  by  Mr.  Blane, 
hot  springs  swm  to  accompany  the  borax  lake 
as  at  pugha.   It  is  not  impossible  that  tbe 
three  districts  in  which  the  occurrence  of  borax 
has  been  noticed,  which  are  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  those  which  exist,  may  represent 
three  stages  of  one  and  the  same  phenonenoD. 
The  boracie  acid  lake  may,  by  the  grsdusl 
influx  of  sods,  be  graduajly  converted  into 
borax ,  which,  from  its  great  insolubility,  will 
be  deposited  a*  it^U  Ibro^nir'  «-Oa^|w^draiiuigo 
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or  flryin|i;-np  of  Jsnch  a  lake,  a  borax  plain, 
Bimilar  to  that  of  Pa^ha,  would  be  left  behind. 

In  ererj  part  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of  West- 
em  Tibet,  whererer  the  moUDtaiDa  attain  a  auf- 
fieient  deration  to  be  corered  with  perpetunl 
inov,  gtacien  are  to  be  found.    lo  the  lofty 
dunn  of  the  ei«*Riid  trana-Sutlq  Himalaya,  and 
of  the  Houen-lon,  whose        risetoavery  great 
height,  and  collect  in  vmler  enormous  depths 
of  anovr,  they  are  of  great  length.  In  the  central 
parts  of  Thibet  which  are  often  tower,  and  even 
in  their  loftiest  parts  are  less  snowy  than  the 
bounding  chains,  the  glaciers  are  of  inferior 
dimensions  where  the  snow-bed  is  at  once  cut 
oS  abruptly  in  an  ice  oliff,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  motion  or  rather  whose  motion 
must  be  almost  entirely  from  above  downwards. 
Moraines,  which,  on  the  larger  {(Uciers  and 
among  mountains  of  earily  decaying  roclcs 
are  of  astonishing  dimensions,  form  the  mar- 
gins of  each  glaoier,  and  tJso  oecur  longi- 
tudnully  on  diffmnt  parts  of  their  surface, 
inoreasiiqf  in  number  as  the  glacier  advances, 
tUl  at  last  the  different  series  wliose  origin 
oan  long  be  traced  to  the  different  ramifica- 
tions of  the  gfader,  become  blended  into  one. 
En  route  to  £arakoram,  after  leaving  the  Nu- 
bra  Talley,  when  a  auffiefent  elevation  above 
his  enearapment  had  been  ^iaed,  Dr.  Thom- 
son obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  gla- 
der  which  oeenpied  the  continuation  of  the 
main  valley.   It  was  nearly  straight,  and  he 
believes,  at  least  five  or  six  miles  Ifjjig  ;  dis- 
taiieea,  however,  are  sa  difficult  to  estimate 
on  sao#',  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
pieas.-  The  iaclinatiod  of  itt  surface  was  eon- 
Btderable  ;  but,  while  the'  distanee  remaineil 
dbttbtfttl,  no  just  estimste  of  the  height  of  the 
ridge  from  which  it  descended  could  be  made. 
On  each  side,  two  or  three  lateral  glaciers, 
descending  from  the  mountains  by  which  it 
was  enclosed,  contributed  to  increase  its  size, 
all  loaded  with  heaps  of  stones,  which  had  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  central  glacier  so  accu- 
mulated as   corapletety^  to  cover  its  whole 
surface.   One  day  at  starting,  be  proceeded 
along  the  edge  of  the  small  plain  close  to 
whidi  be  had  been  encamped.    On  the  right 
hand  was  an  ancient  moraine,  which  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  road  ip  advance.   At  the 
upper  end  of  the  plain  he  found  a  small 
atreamlet  running  parallel  to  the  moraine; 
and  about  a  mile  from  camp  reached  the  end  of 
«  small  glacier,  from  which  the  streamlet  had 
its  origin.    Crossing  the  latter,  which  was 
Btill  partially  frozen,  he  ascended  in  a  deep 
hollow  between  the  left  side  of  the  glacier  and 
the  moraine.   The  icy  mass  had  not  yet  beinin 
to  thaw,  the  temperature  being  still  below 
'-^-s^reeumg.   After  half  a  mile  he  ascended  on 
aurfiioe  of  the  ice,  and  so  soon  as  be  did 
wo,  mw  ensUed  to  see  that  the  glacier  had  its 


origin  in  a  ravine  on  the  south,  and  entered 
the  main  valley  almost  opposite  to  him.  Tho 
great  body  of  the  ice  took  a  westerly  direo- 
tion,  forming  the  glacier  along  which  he  had 
beat  travelling  ;  but  a  portion  formed  a  cliff 
to  the  eastward,  which  dipped  abruptly  into  ft 
small,  apparently  deep,  lake.  At  the  distanoe 
ofperhaps  five  hundred  yards  there  was  another 
glacier,  which  descended  from  a  valley  in  the. 
northern  range  of  mountains,  and  like  the  one 
on  which  he  stood,  presented  n  perpendicular 
wall  to  the  little  lake.  Bigjbt  and  left  of  the 
lake  were  enormous  piles  of  boulders,  occa- 
pying  the  interval  between  its  margin  and  the 
mountains,  or  rather  filling  up  a  portion  of  the 
apace  which  it  would  otherwise  have  ocoupied* 
Into  this  very  singular  hollow  he  descended^ 
on  a  steep  icy  slope,  and  passing  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  lake,  ascended  on  the 
glacier  beyond  ;  as  before,  between  the  ice  and 
on  Teaching  tha  surface  of  the  second  glacier,, 
he  found  that  a  similar  but  smaller  depresaion 
lay  beyond  it  to  the  east,  in  whieh  also  there 
was  a  small  lake,  with  another  mass  of  ice 
beyond  it.  This  third  glacier  also  came  from 
the  north,  and  was  h  much  more  formidable 
mass  than  those  which  had  already  been  orosa- 
ed.  It  was  very  steep,  and  was  covered  with 
snow,  wliich  was  beginning  to  thaw  more  tbwa 
was  convenient.  When  at  the  highest  part» 
he  found  that  though  apparently  nearly  level, 
it  sloped  downwards  sensibly  though  very 
slightly  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  in  an  easterly 
direction.  It  was  evident  to  him  that  he  had 
now  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  ascent, 
which  he  assumed  to  be  17,600  feet,  and  that 
the  crest  of  the  pass  was  covered  by  this 
glaoier.  (.Dr.  Thongon's  TraveU  in  WtHern 
Bimalaya  and  Thib$t.)  In  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  the  tides  rise  about  9  feet  at  full  moon 
and  flow  and  ebb  with  great  violenoe  parti- 
cularly near  the  sea,  when  they  flood  and 
abandon  the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible 
velocity.  At  75  miles  from  the  ocean,  they 
cease  to  je  perceptable.  See  Floods  ;  Glaciersi. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Fanjab  rivers 
down  to  Sehwan,  the  Indus  takes  the  name 
of  Sar,  Siro  or  Sira  j  from  below  Hy- 
derabad to  the  sea,  it  is  called  Lar,  and  the 
intermediate  portion  is  called  Widiolo  (bioh, 
hindi),  or  Central,  representing  the  district 
lying  immediately  around  Hyderabad,  just  aa, 
on  the  Nile,  the  Woatani,  or  Midlands  of  the 
Arabs,  represented  the  tract  between  TTpper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  Sir  A.  Bumes  mentions 
that  Bar  and  Lar  are  two  Baluch  words  for 
Kortb  and  South.  The  Indus,  or  Bindh,  has 
been  called  by  that  name  from  time  immemorial 
to  tho  present  day^  by  the  races  on  its  banks. 
The  ancients  knew  that  this  was  the  native 
appellatioo.  Fliny  (lib.  6  vi.)  says  :  "  Indus 
ineoUs  Siodns  a|^^alUiliiS4*<--  1?h((gMs  wiota 
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the  uoM. — The  Chioese  oatt  the  river  Sin-tou . 
After  tranriing  tho  eoiuHry  of  Chan-tban, 
fnm  the  Sovfch-Ant  to  tba  North-weat,  it 
en  ten  Ladakb,  m  Ha  eaatent  frontier  about 
thirty  milea  cast  of  Leh,  its  capital,  it  benda 
■rare  to  the  north,  then  inclines  to  the  west, 
and  having  been  joined  by  seTeral  lari^e  streams 
and  mountain  torrents^  turns  to  the  south, 
toirards  the  plaina,  oonatiiuting  the  great  re- 
ceptacle of  the  masses  of  melted  anov,  which 
are  periodically  brought  from  the  lofty  ridges 
of  Tibet,  to  fertihu  the  aUovial  tracts  of  West- 
em  India.  From  the  sndden  melting  of  these 
vast  aceuoaulationa  of  ioe,  and  from  temponry 
obstaelea,  occasioned  by  gtaoiera  end  ava- 
haebaa  in  its  opper  oourae,  this  river  is  aubjeot 
(0  imgoUritiea,  and  espeoialfy  to  dsbactea,  or 
ealaelyaiiN,  one  of  whiui,  attriboted  to  » land 
ahpf  in  1841,  prodneed  terrifie  deTastation 
along  its  conrse,  doim  even  to  Attodc. 

At  the  eoofiiience  of  Siofa-fca-bab  with  the 
Sbayuk,  the  principal  river  whieh  joins  it  on 
the  north  from  the  Karakorum  mountnins*  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  Aba  Sin,  *  Psther 
Sindh/  or  Indus  proper,  and  fluwing  then 
tNrtween  klly  rocks,  which  ooiifina  its  furious 
waters,  receiving  the  tribute  of  various  streams, 
lad  at  Acho  expanding  into  a  broader  surface, 
it  reaehea  Derbend,  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  Punjab,  where  (about  650'  miles  from  its 
aooice)  it  is  100  yards  wide  in  August,  its 
fallest  srason.  From  Derbend  it  traverses  a 
plain,  in  a  broad  ehannet  <rf  no  great  depth 
to  Attack,  in  Si"  SVN.  Ut„  1%"  1 8'  E.  long., 
ka¥iag,  about  200  yards  above  thia  place,  re- 
ceived the  river  of  Cnbul,  almost  equal  in 
breadth  and  volame,  snd  attains  a  width  of  &58 
feet,  with  a  rapid  boiling  carrent,  runnioi;  (in 
Aagnat)  at  the  rate  of  sii  miles  an  hoar.  T«ri- 
ova  accounts,  however,  are  given  of  the  breadth 
of  tlie  Indua  at  Attoek,  which  depends  not 
only  apoo  the  aeason  but  the  state  of  the  river 
anvarda.  The  breadth  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  Bl- 
phuMtODSb  in  Jane  to  be  S60  yards  ;  ^y 
Hr.  Tr^>erk,  in  November  about  100  yards ; 
bySirA.  Bnrnea,  in  llareh,  120  yards.  Bnt 
lieatenant  Ban-  fonnd  the  river  at  Attock,  in 
Harch,  awollen  with  rain,  hsd  split  into  vari- 
oos  branches,  and  bounded  with  resistleas 
speed,  daahing  its  waters  into  foam  against 
the  rocks.  Its  violence  hsd  swept  away  the 
bridge  9f  boats.  The  river  of  Gabut  is  con- 
siderod  to  be  the  Cophones  of  Arrian,  and  tbe 
CSoffaasof  ofBlrabo. 

Attoek  is  the  limit  of  the  upward  nsviga- 
tioa  of  the  Indns.  From  Attodc  tbe  coarse  of 
the  Indns  to  the  aoa,  940  mites,  is  south  and 
seath-west,  sometimes  along  a  rocky  channel, 
bet  Veen  high  perpendicular  diffB,'oy  foreing  ita 
wiy,  tambling  and  roaring,  amidst  huge  boul- 
deia,  the  uaawose  body  of  water  being  pent 
vitUaa  mvBir  chUMli  eaoiiDg  ocetiioul 


whiripools,  dangerous  to  navigation,  to  Kala- 
bagh,  in  lat.,  83"  67' N.  long.,  7r  86' fl. 
situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  great  Salt  Range, 
through  whieh  the  river  rushes  forthinto  tbe 
plain.  Id  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Nil-ab,  or '  Blue  water/  firom  the 
colour  imparted  to  it  by  the  blue  limestone 
hille  through  which  it  flows.  There  are  some 
remains  of  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
named  Kileb  (where  Timnr  croaaed  the  Indns), 
supposed  to  be  the  Naolibus  or  Naulibe  of 
Ptolemy.  Prom  the  middle  of  Hny  to  Sep- 
tember, the  upward  navigation  from  Kalabagh 
to  Attoek  is  impracticable;  the  downward 
voyage  may  be  performed  at  all  seaaona.  The 
villegea  in  this  section  of  the  river  are  penned 
on  the  verge  of  ita  banka,  atandiog  on  the  bart 
Toek,  without  a  blade  of  vegetation  near  tbem. 
At  Kalabagh,  the  Indns  enters  a  level  ooun- 
iff,  having,  for  a  short  time,  the  Ehnsooree 
hilW,  which  rise  abruptly,  on  the  right.  R 
now  becomes  mnddy,  and  as-  f^r  as  Mittun- 
kote-,  aboat  S60  miles,  the  banks  being  low, 
the  river,  when  it  rises,  inundates. the  country 
sometimes  as  fsr  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Hence 
the  channels  are  eontinualty  changing,  and  the 
aoil  of  the  ooiratry  being  soft,  a  "  mud  basin" 
as  Lieatenant  Wood  terms  it,  the  banks  and 
bed  of  the  river  are  nndergoing  constant  altera- 
tions. These  variations,  added  to  the  shoals, 
and  the  terrifle  blasta  oeeasionally  encoontered 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  are  great  impedi- 
ments to  Bsvigstion.  The  populalion  on  its 
banks  are  almost  amphibious ;  they  launch 
upon  its  enrface,  suatsined  by  inflated  skuia 
ormuasuks,  dried  gourds,  and  empty  jars  used 
for  catching  the  celebrated  pulla  fish/ 

At  Mittunkote,  the  Indus  is  often  S;0(FO 
ynrds  broad,  and  near  this  place,  in  Itit., 
28065'  N.  long.,  10^  S8'  E.  it  is  ioined, 
without  violence,  by  tbe  Punjnud,  a  large  navi- 
gable stream,  the  collected  wateriof  the  Sutl<j, 
Beaa,  Ravi,  Chenab,  and  Mum.  Its  truo 
channel,  then  a  mfle  and  a  quarter  wide, 
flows  thence  through  Sind,  sometimes  severed 
into  distinct  streams,  and  discharges  its  dif* 
ferent  brunches  by  varioos  mouths  into  the 
IndiHn  Ocean  after  a  course  of  1,650  miles. 
The  Indus  when  joined  by  the  Punjnud, 
never  shallows,  in  the  dry  season,  to  less  than 
fifteen  feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a 
breadth  as  half  a.  mile.  Keeled  boats  are  not 
suited  10  its  navigation,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  up-set.  The  Zohmk,  or  native  boat,  is 
flat  bottottied.  (See  Boats.)  Gold  is  found  ia 
some  parts  of  the  sands  of  the  Ibdua. 

The  laogasges  spoken  on  the  North-wesfem 
border  of  India  are  dialects  of  Hindi,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  called  Sindi» 
Panjsbi  and  Kashmiri.  Lieatenant  Leech  in- 
deed has  given  T?i^^ffl!^??et.  ^jwvpc  lan- 
guages spoku  on  the  vest  of  the  lodds.  The 
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irc&tucii  border  tribea  are  bUII  faosUjr  tinder 
petfiarehal  govefnnoients.  In  Ihe  morenoutberly, 
are  the  rarioua  Buluch  tribes  in  the  territories 
to  which  .tliey  give  their  Dime,  and  wlioae 
lai^oage  is  stiiit  by  GapUin  Kanrty  to  be  » 
jniitore  of  Pereiaat  Sinai,  Punjabi,  Hindi  and 
Sanaorit.  Tbe  Brahdi  .tribes  in  SAbaratrax 
«nd  Jhalawani  whose  great  dhief  is  the  khan 
of  Kliilat,  ethtA»logtsts  oonuder  to  be  of  the 
same  Seythio  stodc  bb  the  Uravidiaa  races  in 
ibe  peninsula,  and  infer  from  this  that  the 
passage  of  the  Dmriilian  tribes  from  Turna  was 
along  the  valley  of  the  Itidu*.  The  Brabni 
pliysical  type  ia  ScyUiio  and  the  languaft;e  has 
strong  Bravidian  affinities.  The  Brahui  is 
a  genuine  repreaentatire  of  the  pre<Xrauia« 
population  of  S.  £.  Irania  or  BeliicbiBtan. 
The  Jat  of  the  lower  Indus,  appear  t«  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Brnhui  and  are  almost 
black  —BUioi,  p-  6  25.  Hutorp  of  tie  Punjab, 
rol.  I.p,  8, 9.  See  Hindoo  ;  Kellek;  Kheiat ; 
Khyber ;  Korea ;  Krishna,  Kukha ;  Jet,  Ladakt 
Faig'ab ;  Scylax  ;  Semiramua ;  Sndra ;  Tibet. 

INDUS  COAL.    See  Coal. 

INDtYANSA,  or  Lunar  race  in  the  Raj- 
3?arringini  and  Bi^oli,  the  laduvanaa  family 
are  aUown  to  bt»  desceodanta  of  Pondu 
through  his  eldest  son  Yoodiahtra.  Xlieee 
works,  celebrated  in  Rajwarra  as  coUecliona  of 
^nealogies  and  historical  facts,  by  the  pundiiA 
vedyadbra  and  Ragoikath,  were  compiled 
under  the  eye  of  the  most  learned  pcinoe  of  hie 
period,  Sowae  Jey  Sing  of  Amber,  and  give  the 
various  dynasties  which  ruled  at  liidrsprestba, 
oi  Behli,  from  Yoodiahtra  to  Vieramaditya- 
The  Tarrii^ini  commences  witJi  Adinath,  or 
Xishubdera,  being  the  Jain  theogony.  Kapidly 
noticing  the  leading  princes  of  the  dynasties 
,  ^iscusaedj  they  pass  to  the  birih  of  the  kings 
Dhritaraahtra  and  Pando,  and  their  offspring, 
detailing  the  causes  of  their  civil  siiife  to  that 
conflict  termed  the  Mahabharat,  or  great  War. 
The  origin  of  every  family,  whether  of  east 
cr  weet,  is  invoked  in  fable.  That  of  the 
iPandn  is  entitled  to  as  much  -oredsnce  as  the 
Virth  of  Eomulus,  or  other  foundera  of  a  raoe^ 
Their  traditions  were  probably  invented 
to  cover  some  great  disgrace  in  the  Panda 
fiimily,  and  have  relation  to  the  story  already 
related  of  Vjrasa,  and  the  debasement  of  this 
branch  of  the  Ueri-cola.  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Faiidu,  Duryodhana,  nephew  of  Pandu 
(son  of  Dhritarashtra,  who  from  blindness 
could  not  inherit),  asserted  their  illegitimacy 
before  the  assembled  kin  at  Hastinapoor.  With 
the  aid,  however,  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
blind  Dhritarashtra,  his  nephew,  Yoodiahtra, 
elder  son  of  Pandu,  was  mvested  by  him  with 
the  seal  of  royalty,  in  the  capital  of  Haalinapoor. 
Duryodhana'a.  plots  agaiBtt  the  Pandu  and 
^  partizana  weie  «>  bodmious,  thst  the  fiv« 


brothers  delermiued  to  leave  for  a  whil*  tbefr 
ancestral  abodea  on  the  Ganges,  They  sovglac 
shelter  in  foreign  coantries  about  the  lodaa 
and  were  &rat  protected  by  Droopdeva,  ki«0  of 
Panchalica,  at  whose  capital,  Kampilni^uf^ 
the  surroundinig  princes  had  anrived  as  suiton 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Proopdevi.  But 
thepiize  waa  destined  for  theexiM  Pando. 
aqd  the  skill  of  Aijoona  in  wkwj  obtained  biaa 
the  fair,  who  "  threw  round  his  neA  tbc 
barmala  or  garland  of  marriage."  The  dissp- 
4>aitited  princes  indulged  Uieiz  resentment 
against  tke  exile  ;  but  from  Ai^oona's  bow  tbey 
suSered  the  fate  of  Penelope's  suitors,  and  ihe 
Pandu  brought  home  his  bride,  who  bccaoM 
ibd  wife  in  common  of  the  five  brotbers>maa>- 
n^r«  decisively  Seythio.  This  marriage,  so  in*- 
consistent  with  hiadu  detieacy,  is  gloaaed 
over^:  Admitting  the  polyandrisit ,  bat  ia 
ignorance  of  its  being  n  aational  castom<puerne 
rdasona  are  inttf polated.  In  the  early  anoata 
laf  the  satne  race,  pradeoeaatMof  tbeJesanlaaer 
family,  the  younger  ton  is  made  to  lueeeed  t 
also  a  Scythic  or  Tatar  enstom.^lWs  R^am* 
ikan,  Vol.  I,  pp.  47,  48. 

INDTERU.  Mahk.  Andgeri.  Oai*. 

INDZAB.  FusiiT.  Grewia  betulffifoUa,  3um, 

also  Ficus  caricoides- 

INIfiEiriA  «r  AjivA. .  See  Jains, 

INFANTS;  Don  Henrique.  See  Marco  Palv. 

INFANTICIDE.  Oliildten  are  greatly 
longed  ^for  by  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Fouth  And  east  of  Asia.  A  prevailing  ferl~ 
ing  regarding  thrm  is  sueh  aa  is  expma- 
ed  in  PsbIqi  ckzvii.  4,  0,  "  aa  ftnrowa 
are  in  the  band  of  a  mighty  man;  so  ate  ilie 
diildren  of  the  youth.  Happy  ia  the  num  that 
hath  hie  <|uiver  full  of  ibem,  they  shall  net  be 
asbanied,  biit  they  shall  apeak  with  the  eua- 
mies  in  the  gate,"  for,  moat  persona  will  hesi- 
t»tt»  to  attack  a  bii^e  naited  family.  But  the 
longing  is  for  male  children.  Amongat  hindos 
a»d  Chinese,  with  whom  apuit  worship  laigeljr 
prevails,  sons  are  particularly  longed  .for  in 
order  to  obtabi  froffi  them  dutiey  W.tfat 
manes  of'thek  pareats.  The  eastern  eastoan 
of  nursing  a  ohUd  from  the  -  hip  dr  side,  as  iti 
Isaiah  Ix.  4(  is  stiU  eontianed,  and  a  doM 
born  after  vows^  is  atill,  aa  in  FNwirba  X3tzj^ 
2,  called  the  son  of  a  vow.  As  in  Qeoesia 
XXV.  6,  the  cbildrea  of  mabonaedans,  bora 
of  a  wife  of  humbler  birtb,  or  of  a  harent 
woman,  are  not  deemed  equal  in  eoeial  rank  t* 
the  children  of  a  high-born  wife.  Infanticide 
is  still  continued  amongat  certain  ngpoot 
laoea,  not  however  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  vow 
or  from  any  religious  doty,  but  ^de  or 
poverty  innluce  tlum  td  destroy  their  fernate 
ohil«h-ett,  and  many  r»t^t  tribe*  have  the 
aitvost  diJeMty  in  ohtaGtine  wiiMf,:  T^he  Chi- 


epH  to  life,  but  u)  BO  oouotiy  of  tlie  uutli- 
ewt  of  Ana  ie  th«  noriiising  -ol  chiidr^n  ob 
raHigioM  gxojfoAt*  ooatuiu«d,  tJwngh  down  lo 
ctMBfilfBtin^y  reoeMi  hiaterio  tima*,  tbe  Pboeoi* 
cka^  Oirtb»giDt«ii9,  AuBueans;  Syriana,  Bn- 
fagrlMMaa  and  twm  I«r«BUte»  and  tbeir  ntiigk* 
boui  OB  both  ikicB  of  tbe  Jordaai  aaorifioBd 
tbaic  dutdrai  irilb  the  hoped  for  object  of 
mrtiog  raj  gnat  uid  serious  miefoiiune. 
A  fWpaciaD  legend  is  <^  Kl,  the  strong,  offer- 
iag  Bp  his  BOQ  Ymltid  or  YeduJ,  the  beloved- 
Bl  Wag  the  Knftuos,  iBwuum,  in.  W-)  Malekh 
Bri  was  (he  asme  as  the  T;risn  Hercules,  or 
Mdodi  «T  Bsl-Holoch,  to  whom,  as  ^iso  to 
Ifae^  and  Melekbet  Artemis,  tlo^  were  sam- 
M.  Za  BabjloDia  (Is.  Ixvi.  3,  Ez.  xiil. 
U,  xxxfv.  30)  their  neck  or  badcbone  had 
to  he  broken  unless  redeemed.  1  he  piinnpsl 
sacrifim  bSec«d  to  ^ercuieft  Ufoo»  as  veil 
ss  t«  bis  asy Ifaieal  oompaoion,were  hnmao  beingi^ 
vhieh  i«  Laodicia  of  Ffacinicia  might  be  ran* 
■ened  by  a  ^oe.  At  Cajrthage,  the  practice -of 
Mcrificiog  their  favourite  children,  and  those 
(tf  tbe  hif^hest  rank  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
cpi4ip|i«d  down  to  their  l^st  wars.  The 
l^cBd  of  the  Grecian  Hercules  is  that  he  be* 
nme  inaoiia,  burned  his  own  children,  as  well 
IP  tfaooe  of  bis  twin  brother  Ipbicles,  and 
w^«red  bisguest  Ipbitus.  (Butteev*  ir,  Hft, 
lis  )Tbe  Gf^eksexposed  their  children  on  tbe 
hi^wajs  to  perish  with  bungeri  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  beasts  of  pn^,  and  h&d  their  bar- 
hanme  practioe  aanotioned  by  some  pf  their 
most  celebrated  lawgivers.  Among  the  Ro- 
■lans  the  custom  of  infantidde  also  prevailed 
ss  it  did  nn  the  first  discovery  of  America, 
anong  some  the  savage  tribes  of  that  contL> 
aent.  It  is  probable,  says  Miilthus,  that 
tbe  practice  of  infanticide  had  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  of  ages  in  Greece. — And  when 
SoIoD  permittpd  tbe  exposing  of  children,  it  is 
probable  that  hs  only  gave  the  sanctiun  of  law 
to  a  custom  slresdy  prevslenL  Of  all  the  state 
of  OreMe,  tfaeHiefoans  are  mentioned  by  ^lian, 
as  tbe  only  exception  to  the  generKl  practice  of 
expcwing  infanta  at  tbe  will  of  their  parents. 
By  tbe  other  states  of  Greece,  infantiMde 
wasaanrttoned  and  legulated  by  law,  under 
It^l  provisions,  for  the  regnlation  of  this 
pradioe.  HsAthas,  I.  p.  291,  in  a  note 
■ya:  ham  .snn^etly  the  laws  rdatiag  to 
the  encourageB>«)t  of  marriage  end -of  childfen 
wa-e  despised,  appears  from  a  speech  of 
Kimctus   F^ix,    in  Ootavio.    Ci^.  80. 

Tos  «mm  video  ptoaceatos  iilios  nunc  fer- 
ii  4t  avibna  -exfOMre,  nunc  adatrsngulatofl 
■iwro  nortis  gencveotidere :  Stmt  qua  in  ipua 
Tisiwibua  meiiicaniB^iia  epetis  origins  futuri 
heainis  eaEtMji«ant<ot  parricidinm  fiseiaut  nnte 
pmm  fugvant.**  1!his  triop,  be  filds  had  grown 
8»  auefa  iotoa  «uikoiik  in  Kane,  tiiat  eren  Pliuy 
to  emate  it ;  qooiuRia  aiiquarun 


feeueditss  i^eaa  tiberis  tali  Mniii  iadiged' 

4.  xiiii^.c4. 

Among  the  Canaanites,  the  Pheoicians  aod 
the  Carthaginians,  the  sacnfiM  of  ohildicft  waa 
prescribed  as  a  pcopitiatioo  to  their  sangui- 
nary deitica  Molooh  and  Kronoa.  In  India, 
iufaDliBido'  wae  long  aupposed  to  hava 
been  Aonfiaed  to  the  irMws  ei  B^kumar 
or  Bajspansa,  who  inhabit  distriota  la- 
the neighbourhood  of  Benafes,  but  a  larger 
knowledge  disolesBd  the  existCAoe  of  a  timiiar 
praolice  among  several  tribes  in  Quzerat,  all 
through  Rl1jplHttn•,^and  in  nsany  otiher  psfto 
of  IikUs.  Tb»  Ri^jkumsr  and  Bajavansa,  is  a 
portion  of  the  territories  of  Oude  aud  the  ad- 
joiiiiog  provinces;  and  others,  the  Jharcjah,  in 
the  eotuitries  of  Kotch  and  &merat  on  tbe 
western,  side  of  the  putinsida  of  India 
alleged  that  the  pc»fltioeof  femle  iafan^ieidm 
bad  existed  for  4,B00  yeua^.  and  ihe.  lats 
Geaeral  Walker  in  an  acooant  pt^Uehed  hf 
M^or  Moor,  in  en  interestug  work  on  tfaia 
eubjecr,  estimated  the  number  of  deaths  of 
male  children  snnu^ly,  in  Kulsh  and  fiuzent 
only,  at  no  l^s  than  thirty  thousand. 

When  Cnptaiii  Wallis  visited  Otaheite  hod 
tbe  neighhfmring  ialnnds  in  the  Suutb  Siw,  the 
practice  was  unhesitatingly  avoivod  by  -liii*. 
iHsclvious  Eereeoia  societies  in  these  islands.' 
la  China,  and  also  in  Ja^i  infant  murdec 
is  at  fcbe  present  time  prevataat ;  the  homA- 
practioe  of  female  infanticide  was  conlnuMk  ovec. 
sU  Ar<tbia,  in  the  time  «T  Mahomad  *nd  is 
fre^^nUy  reprobated  is  the  Koran.  ■ 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Talpur  dynasty  oC 
Sind  to  put  to  death  all  childmn  bow  to  the 
princes  of  stflTe  women.  Dr.  Barnes  was  ieh< 
formed  tlia.-t  o«e  member  of  the  fsmily  elooo 
had  dfstroyed  27  of  his  ilWgitimate  offspring.) 
Dr,  Co{>ke  saw  mammy  like  'bodies  o/  infoata 
in  a  e»ye  in  Bhagwana  in  Beluohistant  aame  of 
whiqh  had  a  comparatively  reeeitt  appBarsooB. 
lafHuiicide  of  girl  infants  was  common  in  Saur* 
rodah,  by  entombing  them  alive,  or  WEeppiu^ 
them  in  doth  and  so  burying  them.  It  was  put 
B,n  ond  to  by  Colonel  John  Campbell  about  tha 
year  in  the  great  cities  of  Pekin  andean- 
ton,  Sir  Geoi^e  Stauntw  found  .tbe  apo8S7e.of 
ohUdm  to  be  TeTy«Hnaiem.ABioinv  theChineat^ 
however,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  thetr  exiremn 
poverty.  Jii  India,  tbe  practice  of  tn^ticida 
obtains  under  two  sets  cif  circumstances:  1st, 
in  ca^es  of  illegitimacy  when  widows  and  their 
pursmours  tifo  the  instigiators,  and  the  sex  of 
the  vietim  is  not  of  much  moment  in  detorvunr 
ing  tlie  crime  ;  Snd,  in  ihe.  oiwe  of  fem^e  inr 
fis^  amppg  Jtnjputs,  SQths,  Jats  and  somp 
mahomedan  tribes.  The  motives  to  tbia 
crime  fire  complex,  though  mainly,  tbe  smaU 
value  And  low  estimate  of  tbe  feoude  ux, 
and  the  fear  that  wopAn  Jutu^^waaa 


on  the   famity,  b^"' 
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ings  contribute  such  as  the  expenses  of  msr- 
nage,  the  sense  of  being  under  a  moral  and 
pccuQiary  obligation  lo  a  son-in-lsv  who, 
aware  of  the  disgrace  entailed  by  religious 
and  traditionary  feelings,  upon  a  daughter's 
attsiutng  puber^  aomarried,  practises  upon 
the  feelings  of  tl»  father  for  purposes  of 
extortion  ;  the  insane  sense  of  honor  which 
will  not  brook  the  thought  of  a  daughter 
nurryiag  beneath  her,  or  remaining  un- 
married ;  and  the  conceit  and  exclnsiveness  ol 
a  HDidl  tribe  or  caste  which  disdains  inler- 
niiriaga.vith  another.  The  law  of  popula- 
tion which  provides  for  an  excess  of  the 
female  sex,  coupled  with  tbo  necessity  of 
xaarriage  before  puberty,  constitute  another 
fundamental  ground  of  infanticide.  Polygamy 
also,  especially  among  the  Kulin  bruhmans, 
and  polyandry,  as  among  the  Koonda, 
prompt  to  the  crime,  because  both  praetiees 
abolish  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  sense  in  the 
parent  of  the  duty  of  supporting  the  olf- 
•priDg.  Bat  irrepressible  sexual  passion  in 
the  mala  renaim,  and  leads  to  two  eontequent 
crimes— -child-stealing  and  barter,  and  uuna- 
tunl  oimes. 


The  subject  wm  overlooked  till  1667,  when 
Mr.  liobart,  a  youufi  civilian,  was  sent  into 
the  same  district  to  report  whether,  as  was  sop- 
posed,  the  practice  had  abated  since  1656. 
Instead  of  this  be  disoovered  that  the  bouses  of 
certain  Bijpoot  clans  were  floored  with  skulla 
and  the  tanks  choked  with  infants*  bones.  Sir 
William  Muir,  at  onoe  put  represure  measuea 
in  forw,  and  applied  to  the  QoTMiment  of 
India  for  immediate  legislation  ;  the  Han'bia 
Mr.  Stracliey  aouordingly  -moved  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  and  took  occasion  to  trace  the 
hisiory  of  our  relation  to  the  crime  from  the 
days  of  Jonathan  Duncan,  If  Suttee  was  bad, 
the  continued  prevalenee  of  female  infantioida, 
in  our  oldest  districts  is  much  worse.  Ths 
races  in  British  India,  with  nhom  ii  has  beea 
customary  to  sscrifice  their  female  children  ara 
the  Jut  or  Jat,  the  Bahtore  rajputa  of  Jcjpora 
and  Joudpore,  the  Jahrrjit  rajputa  of  Cutoh  and 
the  Bajkomar  race,  the  Sounui  of  Oaajam  and 
the  polyadrio  Todah  race  on  the  Neilgherries. — 
Srowne  on  Infaniieide.  Cormact  on  InfanH- 
cide.  FrUsnd  of  India,  CalmUa  fieview. 
Gormack't  FemaU  In/mtieide,  pp.  4i,  46. 
GjU.  Myth.  Mind.  i.  173,  Malcolm'n  Bittory 


Infanticide  was  greatly  condemned  by  the  !  of  Persia,  hi.  11.  p.  841.    Hutmm:  Sinde^p, 


Sikh  guru  Govind  who  says  "With  the  slayers 
of  daughters  whoever  has  intercourse,  him  do 
I  curse.  And,  again,  '*  Whosoever  lakes  food 
from  the  slaym  of  daughters,  shall  die  un- 
absolved.'* 

Female  infanticide,  by  violent  measurfs,  has 
greatly  decreased  smongst  the  Jat  tribes ;  but 
naay  chiklren  are  allowed  to  die  by  neglect. 
The  great  cause  of  the  crime  was  tlie  excessive 
expenditure  for  their  marriage,  but  this  has 
been  greatly  curtailed.  Hr.  Duncan  was  the  first 
vho  bron{;ht  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  to 


69.  Female  Infantiridef  p.  43.  CaieufUt 
Rezieto,  Jai*nary  1871 , />.  4-'$.  Oovind.  Rehtt 
Jfameh.  Extra  to  the  Gmnt'b.  OfMru^Aoaa** 
History  of  the  Sikht,  p.  383.  Bee  China  ; 
Harm  •  infanticide  ;  Hajput. 

INFANTS.— Z;«ie  xviii.  1 5.  They  brought 
unto  Him  also  infants,  that  Ue  would  touch 
them.  When  a  hiiidu  spiritual  guide  (gooroo) 
visits  a  disciple,  the  latter  takes  his  child  to 
him  lor  his  blessiug  ;  placing  the  infant  before 
the  gooroo,  and  forcing  its  head  down  to  Ma 


the  Botioe  of  the  British  rulers  of  India-  He  f'^.^*'  ^!^«  P'^^'  "^'c^'*  blessing  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  its  existence  in  178?  ti>^"      some  such  words  as  these  Live 


while  at  Juanpore,  and  be  induced  the  Raj- 
kumsr  tribe  who  practised  it  to  enter  into  a  cove- 
naut  to  discontinue  the  horrid  practice,  which 
the  covenant  recognized  to  be  condemned  in  the 
Brahma  Bywar  Purana  as  a  great  crime.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Panjab,  by  the  British,  Mr* 
C.  Baikes,  called  a  public  meeting  of  the 
sirdars  and  chiefs  at  Amritsar ;  the  meeting  re> 
cognised  as  the  causes  for  killing  their  female 
children  the  expenses  of  marriage  for  dowers 
and  for  the  exactions  of  the  Bhat,  the  Bai,  the 
But,  the  Bhand,  the  Nai,  the  Merasi  and  other 
beggars,  and  the  meeting  resoWed  to  dis- 
continue, and  suppress  the  practice.  Indeed 
among  the  many  pressing  measures  of  re- 
form stopped  by  the  mutiny,  was  the  passing 
of  an  Act,  actually  draughted,  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  crime  of  female  infanticide.  In 
1866,  Mr.  Moore,  a  special  commissioner,  had 
made  the  most  startling  revelations  as  to  the 
prevalenOB  of  tiie  erine  ii  the  Bnttee  dii^iot. 


lonti;*  He  learned;  or, '  Be  rich.'  The  usuaL 
blessing  of  a  mahomedan  faqir,  or  of  a  maho- 
medan  man  or  woman,  is  Jio-baba,Live  my  child, 
Jio  sahib.  Live  sir.  Jio  bibi  sabih,  haarat 
Maryam  ka  says,  Lire,  lady,  under  the  protec- 
tioi^  of  the  Lady  Mary. 

INFEUNO.  Bp.  Argemone  Mexicana,  Ztnis. 
INGA  BIGEMINA,  mide. 
MiauNM  bigamtna.— £iM»,  |  U.  Isolds,— Jtwil. 
Bang-mai-sah....  BtntM.  |    Iron  wood  Etm,  of  Buy 


Ta-nyen. 
Eatur  IcoQDa. 


mahl 


This  tree  (trows  in  the  Konkans,  Nepaul, 
Assam  and  Fegn.  It  is  of  smaller  girth  ifaao 
the  1.  xylocarpa.  but  grows  io  a  great  height, 
and  has  a  black  wood.  Like  the  I.  xylocarpa, 
it  is  called  Iron  wood  by  the  English  io  Pega 
and  TensBserim,  In  native  gardens  it  is  an 
ornamental  tree,  with  sweet  scented  blosaoma 
and  affording  a  thick  beau^ul  shade.  Its  eeeda 
are  polMnoos  #lMa^tift«^fil)d§l§,  notwiih* 


IKCa  XTLOCABPl. 


sliDduig  which  they  are  lold  at  a  high  price  iD 
the  buar,  anil  are  used  bj  Burmete  aud  Karena 
n  a  eondiment  to  their  preBerved  fish. — Drs. 
Scxb,  MeClMland,  Mcuon,  Voigt. 

INGA  COOHLIOCARPUS.  See  loga. 

INGA  DULCI3— JTiiWe,      said  A, 


HimoM  dulois — Awfr- 


Pithecolobium 
BtniK, 


dnlce. 


ffima  ohinta...  ».Tbl. 
„  Chindnga  ...  „ 


MuDla  Tamsriod*  Eaa. 

Sweet  lag*   

OarkopaUi  iiianun...TAil. 

This  small  tree  is  from  llie  Philippines,  now 
pown  in  India  ;  attains  to  12  to  IS  inubes 
ia  diasaettr,  and  resemb'es  the  hawthorn  in 
general  appearance.  Ii  was  introduced, 
into  the  Philippine  isUndt,  but  was  a 
Htxicao  tree,  whuh  the  Spaniards  introduced 
into  the-  Eaalern  Ardiipels^o.  It  furnishes  a 
hard  wood.  It  is  a  oiost  valuable  hedge  plant, 
paAqM  the  best  in  India,  and  ia  now  spuringlr 
used  aloDf  soma  of  the  railway  lines  of  the 
pcMnsobu  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  ia  6<Uble,  Tods 
Burioasly  twisted. — Dra.  Voigt^  Oleghont  in 

y   jg  J  ^ 

INOA  XYLOCAHPA,  D.  0.;  W.^-A, 
XyUa      dokbnforoiiat  I  Acada  zjlocarpaiir*//d[«. 


Jjimboo   HiHD- 

Erool  of   MALABA.B- 

Eruralu  nurnm  ...Tam. 

Halei  KTerei   „  !* 

T«ngadu   Tbl. 

Eonda  Tangedo. 

Bojs  oi  tL«  Godavery. 


fnm-h^Ao  BcRH. 

Tazool  Cak  I 

Jamfaay   ,t 

Jaaba  iiiara  Cah.Mahb. 
BeCada  swamimki  vrik- 

Am.  Cam  !♦ 

htm  wood  of  AitMun, 
Faitridge  wood..  Ebo. 

This  Taluabte  timber  tree  ia  remarkable  for  ita 
thick  woody  legonwi  it  growa  to  a  Urge  sice 
is  a  atatriy  tree  which  bloaaoms  dwring  the  hot 
aeasoD,  at  which  period  itia  nearly  destitute  of 
foliage,  and  ia  met  with  in  many  parts  of  South* 
em  India,  in  varying  abuDdance.  It  is  abun- 
dant ia  tite  Walliar  forests  of  Coimbatore,  it 
is  sdso  abundant  in  North  Canars,  particularly 
between  Sircee  and  Yellapore,  and  is  not  un- 
eommon  in  the  aea  board  forests  of  the  Bombay 
l>Raideney,  south  of  Panwell.  In  Canara  and 
Ssnda,  it  gj^^*  chiefly  above  the  ghats  in 
SoopehandDandelee,  where  it  grows  large; 
and,  thcv^  its  tough  and  stroag  wood  is  very 
ueftil  in  house  building,  it  i«  met  with  in 
the  Godavery  forests  where  it  grows  vvy  large 
on  the  noantaios,  and  theie  is  much  <rf  it  in  the 
Vizagapatam  district.  Dr.  McClelland  says, 
that  in  the  Soatbem  forests  of  Pegu,  it  is  a 
plenlifnl  large  tree,  firteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  very  lofty  and  straight,  and  would 
afford  exceUent  spars  for  naval  purposes,  if  not 
too  heavy. '  It  is  moat  plentiful  lu  Prome, 
ctpeeiaUy  near  the  forks  of  the  Tcnnsserim,  and 
very  abundant  in  Amherst,  Mergui  aud  Tavoy, 
la  the  Prome  forests,  it  is  nsoally  about  6  feet 
in  givthi  bat  in  all  the  other  biuiches  of  the 


Teaasserim,  itattaifls  a  larger  sise,  fraqoenily 
8  or  9  feet.    Dr.  Brandia  says  it  is  abundant 
throughout  the  forests  on  and  near  the  billa  of 
Britisb  Burmabt  aud  is,  there,  a  mngnifieent 
tree.    The  sap  wood  is  attacked  by  while  anta 
and  decR\a  easily,  but  it  is  very  limited  io  large 
trees.  The  heart  wood  of  full  grown  tiees  is  of 
a  chocolate  colour  and  isasaid  to  last  as  long  as 
teak.  This  wood  woidd  be  invaluaUa  ti  it  were 
not  for  its  weight.  It  is  of  e  very  superior 
quality,  is  dark  coloured,  very  hard,  aud  dense, 
strong  and  durable,  &c.  It  is  used,  however,  for 
house  and  bridge  posts,  ploughs,  boat  anchors, 
iu  the  construction  of  carts  for  naves  of  wheela 
and  for  all  purposes  demanding  great  strength, 
such  as  crooks  for  ships—knees  and  bends, 
posts,  piles,  and  bridges  :  it  is  excellent  for 
railway  sleepers  and  is  recommended  for  handles 
of  chisels,  gauges,  kc,  but  is  too  heavy  for 
other  ordnance  purposes,  A  cubic  foot  weigha 
lbs.  60  to  66.    In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  t6tbe 
first  branch  ia  fiO  feet  and  average  girtb, 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9  feet. 
It  stlls,  there,  at  12  aunss  per  cubic  foot.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  tree  doea  not  grow 
straight  to  any  sice,  and  there  it  is  not  availahlo 
for  house  or  ship  building.  An  inch  bar,  of  the 
Coimb,alore  wood,  austsiiied  lbs.  ^0.  It  is  one 
of  (he  Iron  woods  of  the  Arracan  and  Pegu 
provinces,  the  other  being  the  L  biftemina. 
Nails  cannot  be  driven  into  it.  .  The  hard 
wood  is  as  impervious  to  white  ants  as  teak 
and  is  even  more  durable  in  the  ground,  Na^ 
tives  assured  Dr,  Mason  that  they  had  aeea 
bouse  posts  of  this  wood  takaa  op  after  having 
stood  forty  years,  and  that  the  part  whiiA  had 
been  buned  was  aa  sound  as  new  timber. 
Mr.  Rohde  did  not  meet  with  it  in  the  Cireara 
exceeiling  a  foot  or  14  inches  in  diameter,  and, 
then,  always  faulty  in  tbe  centre,  he  thinks  it  a 
good  wood  for  screens,  framing  tf  furniture, 
linings  of  drawers,  tool  handles,  and  lierierally 
for  all  purposes,  for  which  a  moderately  hard, 
strong  wood,  not  liable  to  split  or  cast  about, 
is  required.    In  the  Madras   Gun  Carriago 
Manufactory,  it  is  used  for  poles,  axie  oaaea, 
and  braces  for  transport  lioabers,  poles  and 
yokes  for  water  carta,  cheeks,  axle  cases  for 
transport  carriages,  light  mortar  earts.  In 
Uyaore,  it  is  used  for  furniture,  shafts,  plough 
heads  and  knees,  and  crooked  timbers  in  ship 
building,   and  railway  sleepers.   It  has  been 
largely   used  on  the  Madras  Bailwsy,  the 
sleepers  exhibit  a  very  fair  durability,  and 
it  has  *  been    employed    extensively  for 
piles,  transoms  and  walling  pieces.  In  small 
scantlings,  it  is  liable  to  split  and  warp  under 
exposure    to    tbe    westher.— Drs.  Wight, 
MoOklUndi  £randis,    Htuon,   Gib»(»i,  and 
Oltghvnt,  M  OontervatorU  Jieport  Captain 
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logii^it  of  ihe  Exhihilion  of  1863.  Cdpt^tk 
Tuckl€  and  C'doael  MaUland.  Report  of  Aminff 
Chief  Enginetr,  Madras  Railtray,  Seoordt  of 
ihf.  OantuUi7ig  Eugbner,  fin'intr«d  through 
Mr,  Elvfin  and  Captain  Pnn'Ui-gagt.  AinsUe't 
Hat.  Mrd.  p.  213. 

INGANi,  or  liijni.  Oyjiie  of  manganeK. 

INJAS,  a  }ava  woofl  of  a  browniih  red 
colour,  nnil  very  briiUeiUseij;  for  liausehold  furni- 
ture^  cabinet-ware,  &o. 

IXGHILIKAM.    Tam,  Cinnabar. 

INGHULAM.    Sans,  Cinitabar. 

l^fQtlUt^Dl.  Sans.  Amvgdalua  eom- 
munis,    Tlie  almondr 

INSHURU.    Sing,  Ginger. 

INGlNiGAliA.  Singh.  Strychooa  potato- 
mtn,  L. 

INGIE  OR  ENGIB.  Buuw.  A  wWte 
linen  jacket  ueed  ns  an  artinle  oT  dreu  by  Bur- 
mana. — Winier's  B'lrvta,  p.  54. 

INUIVL    Sfso.    Sdyclmos  potatoram. 

ING  LSET.MEN.  UiiuH.  An  •m4>iguoua 
expression  adiipted  by  Biu-rnesf^  m  a  salve  (o 
Ibcir  pride,  for  use  when  cQniftelled  to  hold  ia- 
fiercourafi  i»itS  ■  Hijcnitary  wlio  is  not  id  their 
rtetr  an  anoiiiieiJ  king.  It  m^iy  Bpply  to  ttie 
queen  nf  EngEaiid  or  to  theGoveroor  General. — 

iNGLIS-  Hind.,  a  peiigione^r.  The  word  ia 
a  corruprian  of  "  Invnliiis." 

INGOMAAS.    S^e  Doliclio!!  bulbosua. 

IXGOT,  H  smnll!  wt;il^i>alinped  mass  of 
tia,  oopper,  gold  or  stiver,  &c.  of  an 
iadeltiiite  size  ntitl  weight.  About  40  infrots 
of  tin  ig^D  to  liie  ton.  lu  aomc:  cauntries  injects 
ol  the  precioua  metaU  pagg  eurrem,  aa  silver 
EH  Ciuna.  In  BuriniiU  gold  nuLl  »l<rer  ii»gota, 
«f  balfuii  onnce  wet^dl  avoirdupois,  form  part 
of  the  loeal  cui'reroy.— Siwiiiflni'*  Diet. 

INGOULEIZ,  an  [cdviw^  ii9  banks  and  tra- 
velling eastward  ortr  tUe  slv.jfps^  are  to  ba  ob- 
served inQutncrxble  tuimili  l^I'm  breadtti  and 
hei^lit  bnnlly  credible.  Tlic  dilt'erent  mounds 
in  tliia  iinmenae  TPgion  of  thedead.Tary  greatly 
in  aizo  ;  uml,  where  oite  of  unuinal  maf(iiitude 
presGTitg  itself,  it  ia  gcTieralty  surrounded  by 
several  of  sin.iller  {limeiisions.  There  can  be 
Qo  doubt  tbftt  the  larger  tuiimli  are  raised 
over  I  he  bodies  of  princes  and  licroes  ;  and  the 
minor  5ort  cov^r  the  Tcmain^  of  the  foilowera 
of  their  artnies,  or  of  iheir  state,  llie  expoBie 
'Occupied  by  luoniiiDienta  of  tlic  dead,  extend 
Tejularly  to  tLe  very  fartlieat  ali-utch  of  sight. 
Herodotua  does  not  allon*  na  to  appro- 
prinle  these  r^'Riote  refrions  of  sepulture 
to  the  cnsuaL  circuiuaUnce  of  w:ir.  He  declares 
them  re^iuirtr  pliice&  of  iiilennetit  for  whole 
nations,  eiikI  paTtirularlymentiotis,  that  whea- 
erer  llie  SoythirvTie  lost  a  Vin^,  or  a  chief.  tbey 
Msembled  iu  great  muUlLudes  to  solemise  hie 
obaequiea  ;  and,  aftei  mnking  the  toar  of 
Mrtain  districts  of  the  kingdom  nitb  -the  corpse 
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they  stopped  in  the  ooaotiy  of  the  Gerrhi,  «■ 
people  who  lited  in  the  most  Jiktaiit  parts  of 
Soyihia,  and  over  whose  lands  the  sepiilcbret 
were  spread.  A  large  quadrangular  cx.caviLltoa. 
was  then  aiade  in  the  earth  (in  dimensiooa 
more  like  a  hall  of  banqaet  than  a  ^rave),  ladi 
within  it  waa  placed  a  sort  of  Yv-r  beariag  tlA 
body  of  the  deceased  prince.    U.iiisors  we» 
laid  at  various  distances  around  hliu,  and  thf 
whule  covered  wiik  pieces  of  wood  and  brsnohes 
of  the  willow  tree.    In  another  pnrt  of  ths' 
same  immense  tomb,  were  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  Ibelate  soTereign'a  concubittei^ 
who  had  been  preTiously  8traiii;lt.'«t  :  alao  kli 
firorite  servaot,  his  baker,  oook,  iiur^ekeepcEt 
and  even  the  hortea  themaelTCs,  lollowed 
him  to  the  grave,  and  were  laid  in  tiic  aamtf 
tomb,  with  his  most  valuable  prupLrty.  aai- 
^oTe  all,  a  auffidrut  number  ofuiii^lcn  gubleU*: 
This  done,  the  bollow  was  soon  fiKcd  and  snvr 
mounted  with  wrth  ;  each  peraou  present  bring 
ambitioua  to  do  his  part  in  raiaiiig  iIe  pile  that 
was  to  honour  his  departed  lord.  Aliaul  tix, 
miler    from   the    ancient   city    of  Sardi^ 
near   the    lake    Gygteus,  is  sliU  b« 
seen  part  of  the  great  tumiilus   erected  im 
memory  of  Alyattea,  fatiief  of  Cirr^nje.      It  it^ 
described  byHerodotus  as  of  prodis^ii^us  lieij^Hi 
iiBvinK  a  base  of  stonesj  on  whieLi  tlin  e  clnaatgr 
of  people  were  employed  to  heap  up  its  cnor'. 
rootia  bulk.    In  t)ie  time  (if  Strabo  remains 
were  two  Imndred  feet  high,  and  ilie  circumfer* 
ence  three  quarters  of  a.  mile.    Several  gther 
tumuH  surrounded  it.    This  form  of  sepulture 
may  be  found  ell  over  the  world  ;  t>nd,  liow 
lasting  it  is^  as  a  monument,  may  bp  ^iithtred 
from  the  date  of  this  very  mound  of  Alynttes. 
which  eould  noi  have  been  erected  muehle-sthak 
two  thouBBod  four  hundred  years  njfOt  AtyuKca 
having  been  oontemporary  with  Nebiicbadn»* 
Ear,  the  king  of  Babylon  who  destrov  eti  Jern- 
salem  about  six  hundred  years  beron-  i^ie  birth 
of  Christ,    Probably  the  smaller  liintuli.  com- 
monly seen  enciroling  a  large  one,  mny  contain 
the  bodies  of  certain  self-devoted  iiteiub>er3  ol 
thedeeeased  greatman's  family,  who  vet  Hid  nol 
oonsider  themstlves  high  enough  to  slinre  hu 
actual  grave  •  or,  perhaps,  of  bia  innards,  who 
held  it  their  doty  to  follow  their  ninaier  into 
the  other  world.    And,  as  the  fashion  of  cbese 
bamn    immolMiont  would,  likely,  preimil 
through  all  degress  of  rank,  wc  m^y  easiljr 
account  for  the  graduated  sizes  of  oiher 
monnds  which  uodnlate  these  dismal  deserlt, 
even  to  the  very  horison.    In  some  parts,  w« 
find  tumuli  in  distinct  groups  wi.ic  of  each 
other  ;  and  in  other  pincea  they  appt^^ir  ati]<rlT, 
like  solitary  and  silent  wnt(rii  tiiwi  rs  nt  dis- 
taat  stations — Porter's  Traveh,   Vol.  1.  p. 
&om  is  to  90.   See  Burial ;  Cuirn^ 

INQRACH,  alto  Yang,  also  T^^b  of  Kai^ 
gra.    Fragnria  rcMft; — Lina^  cS*^*" 


OTK. 


IKLilD  WOBK. 


IX6JK0MANIIUS.  See  Ahrimin;  Arieos. 
INOU.    Ualat.  AMifostida^ 
INeVDI.  Tbl  AtMfOBtida. 
INOUDl.  Sad  a   TenuDaUa  ntappa,  Zirnt. 
INGUDI  BADAH.   Fruit  of  Terminalia 
ntappa. 

INGUDI-TAILAU.    TsL.?  Almond  ail. 
INGVGA    GHfilTUr    Tkl.  Stiyehncs 
potalorum. 

INQUVA,  also  HingupRtri  cbetlu-  Tbl., 
Ferula  asaafoetida^  h.  AdfetSda.  This  word 
it  alao  geaerall;r  applu<l  to  uTera)  kindi  of 
Gardenia,  some  of  whicb  yMd  a  mediciaal 
pun,  partienlarlj  tbe  Q.  gainmifpra,  from 
vUch  iaproduoed  iha reaio  nlted  Dikam«li. 

XNGWJBR.   &SE.  Ginger. 

INGf  A.    Tn..  AaaaToBtida. 

INUATON— P  A  tree  pleatirul,  of  Akjrab. 
farniihing  a  moderate  sized  wood,  not  web 
■sed.  Gd  Cat.  Sz.  1663. 

INIAME.  Pol.   Flax  seed. 

INJANI,  HiiTD.  Oymbopogon  iwarancuaa. 

XN-JGBN.  BuKH,  A  large  tree,  comiQcn 
IB  the  upper  prormeea  of  Barmab,  flowers, 
amall,  pinkish  yellow,  veiy  fragrant,  groitisg 
in  clinters,  and  oelebnrted  in  Burman  poetry. 
Gaodaaaa,  is  said  to  haro  died  near  one  of 
tkaa  trees. — Maieelm,  r.  i,p.  192. 

INJI  SHVKKU.Tax.  Green  ginger,  ffin- 
gStcr  (^Bdnalii. 

IKJ1  NAF.  Ualul.  Fibn  of  Mimosa 
ifltaia. 

INJIBAB.   Bistort  root. 
1NJIMUGA3S.  81KOH.,  BlryoknoB  polato- 
mm.—L.  ^ 

INJIN  PEWOO.  Bbem.  White  Injin. 
Akglo-Bubh.  Found  iu  abundance  all  over 
tbe  provinces  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
of  a  maximum  length  of  S3  feet  and  mazimom 
girth  of  2  cubits.  It  fa  very  light  and  perish- 
able and  only  fit  for  firewood. — Capiai*  Jkmce. 

INJUBIN.  A».  Honey. 

INK,  a  Japanese  long  meastire,  nearly  75 
iitihea. 

INK,  fiLACt. 

JAi  Ink*,  ^  DcT. 

Kncre,  Fft. 

Kitte,  „  6iK. 

fteiAii,  Gtm,  Biii».  fxaa. 

iadUortr*^..,  1% 

AtraaiantDni,   Lat. 

Ibngn,  ]Dawat.  Mauiy. 

The  ordinaiy  iok  of  the  Chinese,  composed 
«f  lamp  black  and  glue,  is  sufficiently  pore  to 
be  osed  in  tbe  arts.  There  are  lereral  varieties 
of  ink,  such  as  prioliug  iiik,  writing  ink,  mark- 
ing inkp  India  ink,  &c,  composed  of  different 
isgredient^  gall-nuts,  copperas,  gum*  &Dd  log- 
wood,. aeeordiBg  to  tbe  purposes  to  which  it 
k  be  api^itd.  The  uUc  of  China  is  in  small 
•Ura^  cakes,  nadily  diffusible  in  watei: .  It  is 
iMe  of  ve^      WDp  black,  prepared  with  » 


Vaalii,...  ....Valbal. 

Tschemno^  Rtrs. 

Hari  „  ^6iMs. 

TiDU,-*.  St. 

Bisk,  .,.„.Sw. 

Mye,„.,  „......TaM. 

Sira..........   Tel. 


peculiar  glue,  or  jolly.  The  TamooU  otovaioii* 
elly  make  ink  with  nearly  tbe  same  mate- 
rials as  in  Europe,  but  that  which  is  used  by  Ifaft 
writers  in  the  Cuteberries  is  thus  pr^^red. 
Fint,  a  burnt  rise  water  is  to  be  made  in  kfaia 
way  ;  balf  a  seer  of  rice  burnt  black  is  to  be  well 
boiled  in  a  seer  and  a  balf  of  water,  till  but  one 
seer  reinniDs  then  strain  oS  the  dregs.  To  this 
seer  of  burnt  rice.wateristo  be  added  two  poUama 
Komluirruek  or  Lar,  boil  them  well  together 
and  strain  off  the  dregs.  Haifa  seerofCarpoQ 
veruum  or  Lamp  black  and  half  a  pollam  of 
Vullam  piain  or  guiA  arabic  are  theo  to  be 
well  rubbsd  Into  a  fine  powder,  and  gradually 
added  to  the  decoction  of  Komburruckand  burnt 
rice  water,  when  the  whole  are  to  be  rubbed 
tt^ther  and  w^  ahakeo,  at  different  jotervd* 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  mahoaMdm» 
thus  prepsre  their  ink.  Take  of  Lunp  Um^E  oAd 
gam  erabio  equal  qnaiUitics  and  pound  tfaoiB 
together  into  a  very  fine  powder.  This  powder 
is  then  to  be  moistened  with  the  juice  the 
pulp  of  the  Kiittalay  or  small  Aloe,  and  w«tt 
rubbed  at  intervals  for  two  days  together,  eftar 
which  it  is  to  be  formed  into  little  cakea  that 
are  to  be  put  oa  plaufcain  toves,  and  dried  i» 
the  sun  for  uae« 

For  a  good  writing  Ink  take  of  Nat  gaUs  i 
lbs.  Sulphate  of  iron  18  oc.  Gum  Arabic  13  ok 
pound  galls,  and  take  14  bottles  «f  water,  of 
whiok  takei  and  boil  tbe  ^lla  in  it  for  8  hoor^ 
in  n  large  pot,  cool,  and  pour  off  the  dear  liquid 
and  strain  the  remainder  (careful  and  r^MtoA 
straining,  is  the  great  secret  of  saceeasftf 
ink  making) — take  the  remaining,  1  of  water 
and  dissolve  the  iron  and  gum,  b^  cloves  u  k 
to  prevent  fungi,  make  all  to  1£  bottles  of  fluid* 
Strain  cvtry  thing  well — ^ui'a.  Mat.  Med. 
p.  175. 

INK,  BLACK,  for  printers,  is  made  of  Tamp 
blaclc,  linseed  oil,  rosin,  browa  aeap,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  indigo. 

INK  BIAJK  ia  made  with  indigo. 

INK,  RED. 

'Segapoo  Uj6.,.T*X. 

Is  prepared  by  adding  s  little  waiter  toSkeb 
pnogie  (red  cotton)  luttooka  d«o<|i,  Tkl.  idao 
by  sleeping  and  afterwards  boiHog  chips 'of 
10(1  dye  woods  in  vinegar  ;  that  formed  by 
lake  ia  not  permanent,  fied  ink,  is  also  made 
with  brazil  wood  infused  m  vinegar  adding 
Alcohol,  alum  and  gum.— ,^u*'<,  Mai,  Med. 
p.  m.  liohde  US. 

INKITKIUN.  Abab.  Amber^ 

INLAIJ)  WOBK  of  Bombay,  has  best 
carried  oa  in  Bombay  since  the  oommeneement 
of  the  niueteeoth  century  having  been  otigfii- 
aUy  introduced  from  Hydexabadia  8iud.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  uitroduced  ii^  £ind  about 
twenty  years  previously  from  Persia ;  its  oaiive 
soat  irauppoHd  t«  ^.  9him2.^.1i!ie«<Bombay 
thcwoik  &M  been  cirried  to  mt»  Tb» 
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ttMlb  WORK. 


zNscBipnoirs. 


mjiti^rifiU  ua^tl  in  tho  work  are 

A  mineral  green  dye  for  dyciog  tlie  stag's 
born. 

Tin  Wire  (Kylaoenotnr)  used  in  the  oms- 
meaUl  venwring. 

SiadBlwood,  ebony  and  sappanvood  used 
in'  the  frfttric  work,  und  sioietimes  entering  in- 
to theornaDiegld  teneer. 

iTory,  do. 

Stag's  ^011  dyed  green  with  mineral 
^% 

Qlufli,  for  binding.  Ahmedfibad  glun  b«ing 
£u  above  all  other  kinds,  including 

tools  employed  are  a  wheel  for  drawing 
tiie  tin  wire  inio  different  shapes  for  the  pre- 
panitiaiL  of  the  ornamental  patterns  »Saws 
of  d^erent  kind",  files,  ohisels,  drills,  planes, 
ind  ■  square^  The  only  mystery  ii  in  the 
]itirtion  of  the  work  whteh  appears  inlaid,  but 
«bidb  is  D«t  \tW'  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
fisrm.  The  psttenw  are  veneered  on,  and  may 
ba  applied  to  any  flat  or  gently  rounded 
cMaoOi  The  ornamental  veneer  is  prepared 
1^ Binding  tngeihei  the  rods  of  ivory,  tin, 
sappan,  ebony  and  green  dyed  stags'  horn,  of 
different  Btii|i^j.  These  rods  are  usually  three 
sided,  nliiiJrloal  and  obliquely  four-sided. 
Th?iy  nrct  nrrait^ed  Bo  as  when  cut  across  to  ex- 
hibit iltliiiite  pacterus  and  in  the  mass  present 
either  ttie  H[>pearfince  of  rods  or  of  thin  boards, 
the  latter  being  to  beslioBd  down  into  borders. 
The  primnry  rods  are  sometimes  bound  to- 
gether befure  being  alioed,  so  as  to  form  more 
oomplex  patterns*  The  patterns  commonly 
foaad  ia  Bombjiy  ready  prepared  for'nse  are : — 

IH-  Clinkra  (i,  e.  wheel),  the  smaller  being 
of  tha  diametciT  of  a  four  penny  bit,  and  the 
oF  fi  s,hilliu^. 

Slid.  Kutkee  or  hexagonal,  being  compoB- 
cd  of  obliquely  four  sided  rods,  of  ivory,  ebony 
or  sandalwood,  nni  of  ebony,  tin  wire,  puttung, 
and  green  dyed  stags*  horn  mixed. 

^rd.  Trenkoonia  gool  {i.  e.  three-aided 
^6«er%  a  thvoe-tidod  pattern  oompoaed  of  tin 
wire,  eboayi,  ivi»7i  puttung,  and  green  dyed 
staj;*4  horn. 

itL  Gool  (flower),  obliquely  foar-sided, 
and  ooiTiponTided  nq  last.  These  sre  all  for  the 
centrnl  iftmeer.    Tiie  border  patterns  are : — 

5iA.  Teek'^p,  round  and  varying  in  si«e 
from  a  Iwo  penny  bit  to  a  largo  pin's  head,  and 
uaed  Tor  Lbs  central  patterns  as  well  as  for 
bordering, 

6tk.  Guadeerifl  (plumb,  full),  composed  of 
all  the  m^t  rials  Hied  in  this  work. 

7th,  Dkdani  (<ue  grain),  having  the  ap- 
ptuHHM  of  ■  singl*  row  of  tin  beads  set  in 

m.   WttaA  10th,  Poree  lehar,  '  Sansoo- 
^iMHuuio/  raiieties  of  border 


ornaments  not  easy  to  distinguish  froni  one 
another  by  mere  description. 

In  1860,  about  fifty  manufacturers  were* 
established  in  Bombay,  six,  hud  been  aetded 
there  from  periods  varying  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-six  years.  A  few  employ  workmen,  but 
the  majority  work  for  themselves,  with  the  aid 
in  many  casKS,  of  a  brother  or  son.  The  inlaid 
work  resembles  Tunbridge  ware. — I>r,  Bird- 
vtood. 

INOC.^KPUS.  See  Hemandaeem. 
INOCULATION,  is  stili  praetioed  in  the  S. 
and  East  of  Asia. 

INSCHI  or  Inschikiia.  Zingiber  officinalis. 
INSCRIPTIONS.  Nearly  all  that  we  know 
of  ancient  India,  and  of  the  countries  on  its 
N-  Western  borders,  with  their  former  con- 
querors  and  rulers,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  investigations  of  learned  men  into  the 
legends  on  the  numeroas  ancient  coins  fuunilja 
Afghanistan,  the  Panjab  and  India  ;  and  from 
the  inscriptions  found  engraved  on  rocka  and 
pillars  and  in  caves,  in  various  places  in  India, 
in  Kabul,  and  throughout  the  ancient  empires 
of  Iran  and  Assyria  ;  throoi;h  Hadramaut  and 
Oman,  in  several  districts  of  Arabia,  and 
through  the  north  of  Africa.  These,  with 
the  more  celebrated  remains  of  Eirypt,  prove 
that  literature  was  cultivated  in  those  eonn- 
tries  at  a  time  when  Europe  wns  inhabited  by 
painted  or  tattooed  barbarians-  In  all  those 
countries,  inBcriptions  which  have  been  gazed 
at  with  stupid  wonder  by  the  descendants  of 
the  people  who  engraved  Uiem  and  asaribe<l  to 
the  workmanship  of  imps  and  genii,  have  been 
at  length  explained.  Blany  curious  facta  in 
history  have  been  made  known  by  the  coin 
legends  and  rock  inecriptions,  and  among  others 
the  extension  of  a  Maoedoqjan  empire  over  a 
great  part  of  norlh-Western  India,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  of  Ceylon  by  a  buddhist 
sovereign  of  India,  three  centuries  before  tb« 
Christian  era. 

Not  less  interestinz  are  the  inseriptiona  5m 
the  ancient  Persian  language,  in  the  Assycian 
or  cuneiform  character,  spread  through  the  em- 
pire of  the  great  Cyrus,  which  are  likely  to 
throw  an  important  light  on  sacred  as  w^l  as 
profane  history,  llie  clua  to  the  discovery  of 
the  sense  of  these  Persian  records  was  obtained 
by  Grotefend,  Lassen  and  Burnouf,  and  partly 
aided  by  it,  though  much  more  by  his  own 
ingennity,  Sir  Henry  Hawlinaon  was  able  to 
decipher  many  of  these  anci^t  historical 
engravings.  The  records  on  the  rocks  and 
piHars  sad  caves  of.  north-Westem  India 
and  in  India  itself,  are  in  two  diaractm* 
styled  the  Arian  or  Baetrian  and  (he  hak 
or  Bndh,  The  term  *'  Lat"  has  been  giren 
because  found  on  certain  pillars  (**  I>at. 
Sansc.  a  pilUr"^,  ^i\zMNjA!^^f^*  ^  The 
UA  or  Budfa  or  early  FilTiHianmr  is  the 

4Q 


IHSCIUVTIOH& 


IKSCJUPTIONaj 


M  tbe  Arlao*  bat  tiie  fonss  of  the  letters  differ 
from  tbe  Ariao,  and  lheletterBsre  larger.  Iq- 
■oriptioo*  m  theie  ebaractera  are  engraved  on 
rock*  at  Kapurdigiri  ia  Afghaniitan;  at 
Ciitiaek,  at  DeUti  on  a  pillar^  alao  oo  piUars  at 
Allababad,  Betiah,  Mutiiali  and  £adbui. 

One  Delhi  pillar  ia  square  with  ita  facea  to 
tbe  cardinal  pointa.  On  each  face  ia  a  framed 
inaeriplion.  Another  pillar  near  Delhi,  haa 
been  ealled  the  pillar  of  VeroS}  beouue  it  atonda 
on  the  summit  of  a  lai^e  btiilding^  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Feres  ehab  who  reigned 
ia  Detbi  A.  D.  1351  to  A.  U.  1388.  It  is  37 
feet  high,  ia  a  single  stone,  hard  and  round. 
Its  drcamrerence,  where  it  joiQa  the  building, 
is  lOi  feet,  it  boa  a  more  ancient  ioscrip- 
tu»  and  one  with  a  more  recent  charaoier, 
below,  in  Sanscrit,  to  the  effect  that  r*jah 
Vigrah  or  Visala  Deva  had,  in  1169  A.  D.^ 
caused  this  pillar  to  be  ioactibed  afresh  to  de- 
rlaie  that  tbe  laid  nya  who  reigned  over  tbe 
Sikambari.  had  aubdued  all  tbe  region*  between 
the  UimaTat  «nd  Vindb;ii<  Thia  pillar  was 
creeled  to  eiyoin  the  doctriDea  of  Buddha,  but 
tbe  reading  of  it  somewhat  differa  from  that 

of  the  othera    Though  resemblinir  the  Girnar  i     ,  *  l     -    v.  . 

in»^ipUonin  general  purport,  theae  inacrip.  t  •P^K*"  ? 
tions  differ  considerably  in  the  structure  of  I 


certain  aentenwa.  The  Delhi  Feroz  pillar  waa 
found  In  a  temple,  and  both  Mr.  James  Prinsep 
and  Frufeasor  Wilson  have  attempted  trnnsla- 
tiona  of  it.  In  a  work  by  Dr.  George  Moore, 
M.  D.  on  the  "  LoatTribea"  published  in  London 
ia  1861,  the  author  mentions  that  he  has  trans- 
lated all  these  rock  and  pillar  aj;id  cave  inscrip- 
tions,  after  tmnslii  crating  them  in  Hebrew,  ami 
that  thia  one  ia  a  lameotadon  to  the  Almighty 
M  ruin  and  caiamitj. 

Tbe  aame  Lat  or  Bud*h  chanustera  found 
on  tbe  pillara  at  Delhi,  Allnhabad  and  else- 
where, are  alao  found  engraved  on  rocks.  The 
ancient  fimlh  alphabet  is  really  the  simpler 
and  more  el^nt  form  of  tbe  refined  Sanscrit 

The  Allahabad  inscription  is  similar  to  tliat 
at  Delhi  but  has  (our  short  lines  additional, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  litre's  mode  of 
translating,  treat  on  Ruin,  Vanity,  Equality, 
and  the  Wrath  of  God. 

There  ia  a  atone  now  lodged  in  tbe  mu- 
Knm  of  the  Asiatic  Socuty  at  Galcatta,  which 
was  found  at  Bairath  near  Bhatn-a,  between 
D^i  and  Jejrpor,  and  has  au  inscription  in 
ibe  Bodh  eharacter. 

The  same  character  is  also  found  in  two 
ioaeriptious  at  Junir,  of  which  one  is  on  the 
Kaaeh.  ghat.  It  ia  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
aeription  on  the  Delld  pillar  and  on  the  rock 
at  Gimar- 

The  Girnar  inscription  was  supposed  by 
Ifr.  James  Pnnsep  to  be  in  the  Pali  lanKaage. 
But  Dr.  Moore  states  that  it  is  in  Hebrew 
and  haa  alldsion  to  some  calamity  or  catas' 
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trophe.    It  ia  aaid  also  toeontain  the  doclriiM 
of  Sakya,  and  in  the  firat  aection  to 
mention  of  the  Arab,  of  the  Greek  in  the 
fourth  aection,  and  of  theOetae  in  tbe  twelftbf 
as  all  iuTolred  in  the  aame  Iroublv. 

The  Arian  or  Bictrian  character  is  that 
need  ia  the  inacriptiona  at  Jellalabad,  Hanik* 
byala,  and  at  Kapurdigiri  on  topea  or  tumuli 
said  to  be  numerous  for  about  300  milts 
around. 

JellalHbad  is  in  the  valley  of  Kabul,  and 
contains  many  sepulchral  topes,  which  also 
occur  at  Daranta  and  at  Hidda  or  Idda  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Thst  at  JeUalabad  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Maason  and  the  inseription 
makes  mention  of  Kadipbea. 

Manikhyala  is  aitaated  near  Jhetnm,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  called  by  tbe 
Greeks,  the  Hydaspes.  There  are  many  topea 
there,  one  of  which  is  80  feet  high  with  a 
circumference  of  320  feet, 

Theae  topes  or  tumuli,  it  ia  now  admitted 
are  only  oairua  r^ularly  built,  and  thia  mode 
of  sepulture  is  supposed  to  be  alladed  to  in 
ihe'  "  heaps'^' and  '*  graves"  and  "tombs" 

BndS4, 
csirns  are 

still  found  scattered  ovi-r  hU  the  northern  parfs 
of  Europe  and  Aaia  and  down  to  Cape  Comorin 
in  Peninsnlsr  India. 


'  According  to  Dr.  Moore,  the  Arian  or 
,  Bactrian  language  in  which  character  the  in- 
acriptiona at  Kapurdigiri,  Jellalnbad,  and 
lianikhysla  are  engraved,  was  the  language  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  limes  of  the  Kanerki  kings, 
in  A.  D.  81)  and  subsequently.  He  states 
that  this  Arian  language  waa  Hebrew,  and 
the  people  of  Afghaniatan  used  tho  Hebrew 
in  the  period  extending  from  the  commence- 
ment uf  Ihe  Greco- Bactrian  dominion  to  the 
cnmmencement  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
It  was  employed,  he  says,  with  some  Greek, 
in  Kabul,  Hamean,  the  Hazara  country,  Lag- 
mail  and  the  Panjab  ;  waa  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  predominant  people  of  tbe  Para* 
misan  range,  Afghaniatan  and  part  of  the 
Panjab,  at  least  up  to  tbe  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  christian  era. 

The  Kapurdigiri  inscription  is  on  a  roek 
on  the  side  of  a  rocky  and  abropt  hill 
near  a  village  of  that  name  in  tbe  distriot 
inhnbited  by  the  Tust^ye.  It  reads  from 
right  to  left,  is  in  the  Arian  or  Bactrian 
character,  and  is  nearly  a  transliteration  of 
that  of  Girnar,  and  tbe  mode  of  reading  jf, 
waa  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Norris.  The  lan- 
guage, he  aaysi  waa  in  use  for  several  centQ- 
riea  throughout  that  extensive  line  of  country 
over  which  the  Seleucidtc  and  their  sncoeasora 
held  dominion, — that  ia  to  say,  from  the  Para- 
pamisua  or  Caucasus^  to'they  isfipet^p^tf^of  the 
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Pkitjib,  including  all  Bactrii,  Hindu  Kush 
and  A^iAuiitan* 

-  Dr.  Moore  sanu  up  his  observfttions  by  re- 
maining that  ftt  least  two  clasaes  of  people 
employed  Ihe  tankage  expresied  in  this  cba- 
taeter,  the  one  using  the  Ariaii  or  Baotrian, 
of  Itamian,  kapurdigiri,  fco.,  the  other  using 
the  Budh  or-Lat  character,  found  on  the  Giroar 
rock  and  oo  the  pillar  and  in  the  cave  temple 
iiiscriptionB  :  that  theie  two  cliisaes  of  people 
aeein  to  be  the  Gebe  and  Saks,  the  so-called 
Arian  character  beioK-tbat  used  by  the  Gets, 
while  the  ^o-called  Lat  character  was  that  of 
ihe  Ssltee. 

IiiscriptioiTS  on  stones  and  on  copper  pUtea 
have  also  been  met  with  all  orer  soutltem 
India,  but  fear  of  ihem  are  of  a  date  prior  lo  the 
year  1000  of  our  era  and  the  liirK«r  portion 
are  much  later.  Some  give  valuable  facta  and 
the  Hamea  of  ^infta,  bni  the  bulk  of  them  re- 
cord matters  of  little  inportanoe.  'the  Lat 
character  ooours  rarely  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula ;  still  it  is  ihaouly  one  used  on  the 
sculptures  at  Ameravati,  which  have  been  des- 
cribed by  tht)  Rev.  Mr-  Taylor,  and  Mr.  G. 
fergussoa  and  while  ia  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Central  Museum  at  Madras,  we  dispatched 
a  Ur^e  collection  of  its  marbles  to  Enttland. 

An  extensive  -coltection  of  inscriptions  waa 
niiiile  by  the  late  Colonel  McKenzie,  Surveyor 
Gi'iKjul}  which  also,  the  Udv.  Mr.  Taylor  dea- 
criheJ. 

Ill  Malayala,  as  iu  other  parts  of  southern 
liidifl,  inscriptions  occur,  in  various  ancient 
cliariielfra  as  well  aa  in  modern  lettera.  The 
translation  of  the  copperplate  grant  to  the 
Svriiiii  christians,  which  is  stHI  in  their  posses- 
sioir,  made  cousiderabte  noise,  somQ  years  since. 
U  nill  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Soriety. 

Compared  with  other  nations,  the  use  of 
letters  in  India,  is  recent.  Though,  as  Profea- 

'sorMuliermeutiona,  weread  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  writings,  engravings,  pens  and  books 
— in  Kxodus  xuv,      xxv.  Ifi;  and  xxxii, 

'  15,  and  16  ;  at  least  ISOO  H.  C.  ;  in  Jobxiit, 
26,  xix,  23  and  24  ;  perhaps  alrout  the  same 
age,  and  subsequeutly  in  Psalms  xl,  7 ;  xlv, 
1  ;  Ivi,  8,  and  Ixix,  28,  and  in  rroverbs  iii,  3, 
at  least  1000  years  B.  C— The  first  auiheiiti' 
cated  iascriptioDS  in  India  are  those  of  the 
third  century  before  'Christ,  enj^raved  at  Ka- 
purdigiri,  DhauH.  Girnar,  &c.  In  the  ten  books 
(Maudala)  of  1017  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
the  art  of  writing  is  not  even  alluded  to.  At 

*the  titae  when  the  sont{s  of  the  Rishis  were 

.  collected  there  is  no  allusion  to  writing  mate- 
rials) whether  of  paper  (papyrus)  or  bark  (liber) 
or  skini,  nor  ii  there  any  allusion  to  writing 
during  the  whole  of  the  Brahmaua  period  of 
Vedio  literaturo.  Even  during  the  antra  pe- 
liod  all  the  evidcuoe  obtiiiDed  from  them,  nut 


l«ada  to  the  MpptfaiUon  that  though  the  art  of 
writing  then  began  to  be  known,  the  whole 
literature  of  luiHa  was  still  preserved  bjoral 
tradition.  T4ia  statementa  of  Megaathenes  and 
Strabo  and  Neardma,  kowevar,  ahiiw  that  iu 
their  times,  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in 
India,  and  that  It  waa  practised  before  the  time 
of  Alexander's  eoutpiest,  nevertheleas  the  origin 
of  the  Indiiin  alphabet  cannot  be  traced  back 
much  beyond  the  date  of  Alexander's  invasion. 
IheLalitavistara,  however,  one  of  the  canonieal 
books  of  the  buddhists,  describes  Sakya  Sinba'a 
entry  into  the  writing  school  (U-pi^la)  nitd 
alphabet  that  he  is  described  as  learning  is  the 
-common  Sanscrit  alphabet.  But  in  the  times 
erru  of  Nearcltus  and  Megaathenes,  letters  do 
not  seem  to  hare  been  a  vehicle  of  literature. 
Neardiua  dncribea  ibe  people  as  writinic  oik 
compressed  cotton,  Hegaatfaenea  aa  making 
inacripiiona  on  milestones,  and  Ginti*i«  aaya 
they  wrote  on  the  soft  riad  of  trees.  The  in- 
scriptions generally  supposed  to  have  been  «n- 
eraved  by  Asoka,  three  hundred  years  before 
the  present  era,  with  a  view  to  promulgate  the 
doctrines  of  Haddha,  are  therefore  the  oldest 
literary  remains  of  l-ndia  but  areiipwarda  of  a 
thousand  years  later  then  the  era  wlien  the 
tableta  were  engraved  on  mouut  Sinai 

I1ie  following  Ja  «  list  of  aaeient  inacripiiona 
published  in  tlie  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  from  January,  1834, 
to  March  1841,  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
W.  H.  Sykes.  p.  b.  8.  (Journal  E.  A-  S.  Vol. 
VI.  pp.  482)  broujtht  up  to  the  end  of  1854, 
by  Bahu  Bigeudralal  Hilra, 

1.  AlUihahad  Coluvm. 

Language  of  Inscription.— Sanacrit,  Init  not 
pure. 

Date. — About  A.  D.  800,  from  the  character 
of  the  inscription  and  ioteniat  and  extraneous 
evidence.  Many  of  the  letters  are  identical, 
and  have  the  same  phonic  value  with  the  Tibetan 
alphabet,  adopted  io  the  seventh  century. 
Many  letters,  eight  consonauta  and  three 
vowels  are  wanting  of  the  modem  Deva  Nagart, 
and  sfanilarly  in  Tibetan. 

CltarHi^er  used  in  inscription. — Deva  Nnjcari 
in  transitu,  identicid  niih  that  of  the  Gayn 
inscrip'.ion,flud  also,  like  Mr.  Wathen's  iti?crip- 
tious  from  "Qujariit,  anil  that  ot  Mahabalipur, 
which  WKS  of  great  Udc  in  deciphering  the  pre- 
sent. 

Religion;  or  Dtvinitiea  or  Saxes  mentioned. 
— Siva,  Ganesa,  Brahma,  Varuna,  Vishm-, 
Kudra,  Chandra,  Ai£oi,  Nandi,  Kama,  Garuda 
Balarama,  Indra,  Kuvera,  Yama,  Gaodharvas, 
Nareda,  Arjuna,  Pandu,  Bhisbma,  Gauga.  No 
mention  of  Tantraa. 

Kings  or  Princes  meutiooed. — Gnpfa,  father 
of  Ghatolkacha.  father  fiT/tUTdfagupia,  who 
isnatenul  zrMm%PuSSitMAv»iot 
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Kaamn  Disvi  who  »  Ihe  rather  of  the  King 
of  King!  Samudra  Guptii. 

Renarka.— This  inflcri)>tioR  of  a  eadra  fa- 
nulv  is  engmveil  npoii  »  piHar  which-  had  been 
pRTtoiisly  raitpd  in  honour  of  bnt^hiMn,  and 
bore  a  buddbtst  inamptimi  upon  ii.  Dr.  Mill, 
the  tranalalor,  fn  eomeqaenco  of  numeroot 
laeoiue,  was  ohli^ed  to  aiipply  tho  amae  oc* 
cutonaHy.  The  ehmraeier  is  that  of  the  Deva 
Na^ri  in  transitn,  and  approaches  that  of  the 
Gaya  inscription,  whicb  is  known  to  be  of  the 
ateventfa  ceotury.  A  fftlleii  kiiisr,  Sflnnnlni 
6upta,  by  means  of  his  abte  minister,  Oiri 
KsUa  Baka,  mtorfs  the  fortunes  of  his  houee ; 
bat  it  is  ooly  his  father^  Chaodra  Gupta,  and 
himodf.  who  actoally  ettaia  royalty.  Mr.  Mill 
»ys  that  Bmhmans  hare  that  honor  as  spirilua) 
BttpcTiors,  which  wo  find  assigned  to  them 
is  the  Bamayana  aud  Mahabharata— net  that 
exemive  anperioriiy  and  extnifagant  bom^ 
which  in  anbsequetit  ages  they  claimed  from 
princes  ;  the  Knhman  hen  contrtbntes  to  the 
honor  af  the  king,  not  as  in  some  later  insoip- 
tions,  the  king  to  the  honor  of  the  Jtrshmans.— 
Voi.  HI,  p.  283  m6  999— Vol.  Ytp.  m. 

3.  Oujein. 

Langnage  of  Inecription.—- Jain  hnoripMon. 
PaH? 

Date.— A.  I>.  S7I,  but  if  the  Jain  era  or 
Uaharira  be  intendeil,  the  date  is  B.  C.  106. 

Character  used  in  lnBeription.--Old  eharae- 
ier,  bat  iiitelligiUe  to  the  Jains. 

Beligton  -  or  iMtinllies  or  Sage*  oentioiicd. 
—Not  mentioned. 

Kings  or  Pirinoet  mentioned. — Ghandra- 
Gapta. 

Bemarks. — The  Mahabharata  is  aUnded  to  ; 
Nepal  and  Assam  mentioned  :  and  Dbananjaya 
was  ruler  of  the  north  country. 

This  is  an  inscription  mentioned  by  Qui. 
Todd,  bnt  not  published  :  it  was  obtained 
from  Jain  authorities.  The  character  required 
a  ker,  but  wb9  known  to  the  Jain  hierarehs. 
Kint  Chandra  Gupta  reigning  at  Oujein  is 
nnapected.— r.  H.  A.  8.  Vol.  1.  pp.  140 
OJKf  211. 

Bnt  Chandra  Gupta  is  also  the  name  or  one  of 
the  Chohan  prinees  of  AJmeer,  grandson  of 
Manikya  Rai  whose  date  ia  Axed  A.  D. 
a«d  bia  descendant.  Prithq  Bai,  was  the  last 
Hindu  King  who  reiftned  in  Indraprestha,  or 
Delhi.— Vol.  III.  p.  342. 

Jtatiah. 

6.  Bahra, 

c  Jiediak. 
langnage  of  InscriptfOtti^Pali. 
Bate— 315.  B.  0. 

Oharaeter  used  id  InsoripUoii. — Old  Pali. 
Bdigion ;  or  Princes  or  Bages  mentioned.— 
Buddhist. 

Kings  or  Pyinees  BWRtioiMd.-'PUdaBi,  or 
Aiokt. 


Bemarics. — These  are  notices,  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
sen  of  Nepal,  of  three  tall  pillar^  or  cohimns, 
in  north  Behnrj.  two  of  the  pillars  surmonnted 
by  a  lion,  and  each  having  an  inscription  upon 
the  shnfi.  whieh  was  unintelligible  at  the  time 
Mr.  Hodgson  wrote,  24th  April,  1834.  The 
Bettiah  inaeriplion  is  precisely  the  same  an 
that  of  Delhi  and  Allahahad,  Ko.  l—VoU  III. 
p.  483.  yol.  IV.  p,  12ft. 

4.  Sovcki. 

Ltnguages  of  Inscription. — FaK. 

Date  B.  G.  40  P  but  the  SamTst  16  nay 

not  be  of  the  era  of  Vieramaditya. 

Character  ueed  in  Inscriptions.— Betswen 
Allahabad  No.  2,  or  Kanouj  Nagari  and  Delhi 
Lat,  or  old  Pali. 

Ueligion  ;  or  Dirinitiea  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.— Buddhist. 

Kinffs  or  Princes  mentioned.— Obsndagutto 
in  Pali  ^  €%andra  Gupta  in  Sanskrit. 

Reroarka,— Very  nnmeroua  inscriptions  are 
upon  the  basement  of  a  prodigious  ohaitya, 
or  relic  temple,  of  an  hemispherical  form, 
bnilt  without  cement^  whose  ciicomrerence  ia 
534  f&et,  and  fallen  as  it  is,,  its- height  is  still 
Its  feet.  There  are  three  gateways,  each  40 
feet  high.  Chpt.  Fell  thinks  the  date  to  be 
samvat,  18,  or  B.  C. — ?  The  splendid  bas  re-^ 
liefa  represent  the  dedication  of  a  ohaitya.  1'he 
Emperor  Chauflagulto  buys  land  for  the  Bud- 
dhist temple,  apd  pays  for  it  in  dinars  •  and 
killing  a  Brahman  is  not  so  great  a  crime  by 
five-fold  as  the  taking  away  the  land  fVom  the 
ten^te.  It  is  to  be  obaerted  of  the  fij^raa 
making  offerings  to  the  ohaitya  that  their  ap- 
pearance is  exactly  that  of  moat  modem  Hin- 
dus ;  dressed  in  a  dhotee  round  the  h>uis  and 
tliigiis,  and  mhid  from,  the  waiit  upward^  with 
a  tiirband  upon  the  head.— ToZ.  III.  p.  488. 

5.  Iron  pillar  at  Dd/ii, 

Date.— dale,  but  scarcely  earlier  than 
A.  p.  800^  the  chnracter.  looking  more  moilem 
than  Kaoouj  Nagari. 

Character  used  in  fnseripUon. — Many  letters 
^rce  with  the  Kanouj  Kagari  but  the  genera! 
aspect  ia  more  modern. 

Beligion ;  or  Dirinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.—Vaishiiara,  but  uo  inrooation  or  ntmu 
of  Gods. 

Kings  or  Prinees  mentioned. — Prinoe  Dha- 
va,  an  usurper,  at  Hastinapnr, 

Bemarks. — The  inscription  is  punched  upon 
an  iron  pillar,  and  the  only  thing  remarkable 
in  it  is  the  mention  of  the  Bactrians  called 
Tallekhns,  being  still  in  Sindh.  From  the 
compound  letters  used,  insoription  must  tfe 
long  after  the  fifth  oentary.  -  ToE.  III.  p. 
Vol.  Yll.  p..  629. 

6.  Aarli  neetr  Poona. 
language  of  Inscription. — Sanskrit, 
Numerous  inseriptions  ir 
Langni^  of  Insei^i 
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Dflte.— B.  D.  543,  by  Dr.  WiUon,  but  if 
the  B«HTabaiia  era  be  iateuded,  then  A,  D.  176, 
Dr-  StereDBon. 

Character  ueed  in  Inscriptiona. — Slightly 
modified  Lat. 

Belifcion,  or  Divinitiee  or  Snj^i  mention- 
ed.— Buddhut ;  tbe  invoctitiun  ia  to  Uie  Triiid  • 
no  doubt  meaning  Buddha,  Dkanua,  S^nga. 

Kinffs  or  Princes  mentioned.— Dr.  Wilaon 
says  Vijara.  Dr.  SterenaoQ,  ArodbHUa,  lord  of 
India,  Qarga,  ruler  of  the  Shake. 

Bemarks.-^Tbeae  are  some  of  the  numerous 
Buddhist  inscriptions  in  the  oave  temple  at 
Karli.  Drs.  WilBon  anil  Stev«nBoii  are  not 
quite  agreed  about  the  readini;.  t^arga,  the 
*'  ruler  of  the  Shake"  (Sakyaa,  B>iddi<a's  tribe) 
ia  mentioned.  Ur.  Bteveoaon  mistakes  the 
laoffuage  for  Sanskrit,  which  Mr.  Priniep 
provea  to  be  Pali,  from  copies  sent  by  Col. 
Sykes.  The  excavation  of  the  temples,  and 
gifli  bv  individuala  in  aid,  are  meutioiied.— - 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  499. 

7.  On  imaget  of  Buddlta  from  the  temple 
of  Sarnath  at  Benares,  ajtd  on  an  image  from 
Bakkra,  in  Tirhttt. 

Langoage  of  Inscriptioii. — Sanskrit,  but 
not  pure. 

Date.— .Uler  A.  D.  800,  and  that  of  8ar- 
nath,  probably  of  the  eleveulh  century. 

Character  nsed  in  Inscriptioii. — More  mo- 
dern than  Kanouj  Majjari  ;  a[)proachiDg  the 
modern  character. 

Beligbn  ;  or  Divinities  or  Saj^es  mention- 
ed,— Buddhist.  Tathagala,  Sramacaa,  Bud- 
dha. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned, — None. 

Remarks. — These  insciiptions  upon  images 
of  Buddha,  althou^ch  in  ii  comparatively  mo- 
dern form  of  the  Deva  NH<{ari,  the  Brahmans, 
of  Benares  oould  noi  rend.  They  contain  the 
quaint  compendium  of  Buddhist  doctrines, 
commencing  with  Ye  dharma  hetuprabhaVa, 
&c.  ;  but  tho  Sanskrit  text  of  Uie  moral 
maxim  has  not  been  found  in  the  Tibetan 
Pragna  Faramita.  These  are  the  first  Bud- 
dhist iuficriptioiis  itr  Sxnskiit  met  with,  aud 
they  are  most  remarkable,  showing  at  their 
late  date  that  Sanskrit  was  still  imperfect! 
The  mounds  and  ri^raains  near  Bakhra  testify 
to  a  former  Buddhist  city.  From  copper- 
plate inscriptions  fouud  near  Sarnath  it  u 
.oonjectured  the  Buddhist  temple  was  erected 
by  thd  sons  of  Bhupala,  a  rajah  of  Gaur,  in 
tlw  ^venth  oentury.  The  image  and  iuaortp- 
lion  wodd  probably  be  of  the  aame  date,  and 
the  charaoter  of  the  insoription  corres- 
ponds to  that  date — Yol.  17,  p.  135,  181, 
211,  and  713. 

8.  X/naridKmoiaML,  20  miUt  north  q/  JBaih' 
rOj  in  tight  of  tie  Oandat  River. 

Language  of  Inscriptioa. Sanskrit. 


Date.— About  the  date  of  the  Bakhra 
image  inscription. 

Character  need  iu  loscription.—- Sama  as 
Sarnath  and  Bakhra  character. 

Ke%ian  ;  or  Diviuitiea  or  Sages  mention' 
ed — BrahmauioaL  The  ATaiara.  The  Sakta 
hynn  of  the  Big  Veda  mentioned  but  uo  invo- 
oation  or  Hindu  gods  named. 

Kings  01  Prinoea  mentioned.  Cbaodza* 
datia,  son  of  Suryadatta. 

Bemarks. — The  insoription  is  imperfect*  bui. 
Dr.  Hill  says  that  the  ever-living  Chandra- 
datta  was  bom  on  the  Sunday  appropriated 
to  the  reading  of  the  Sakta  -by  hia  lather 
Suryadatta.  The  Sukta  has  for  one  of  its 
verses  the  holy  "  gayatri."  7ut.  IT.  p.  12tt 
asd  286. 

».  The  MOHHteM  temple  ofKareha  of  Sis- 
kavati. 

Languages  of  Insoription.-- Gnmmatieal 
Sanskrit,  but  with  soma  unnaual  terms,  and 
some  inexplioable  words. 

Date.-BRetedA.D.961,fini8faed  A.0  973. 

Charaoter  oaed  in  Inscription. — More  ibo> 
dem  than  that  of  the  Kanouj  Ueva  Nagari,  or 
Allahabad  inscription,  No.  2. 

Beligiott  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.—Mythology  of  the  Puranas,  Siva.  The 
Framahtea  Munies,  and  Taties  arn  called 
immortal.  lodra,  Kama,  Nandi.  The  Napas, 
Rama,  Bala  Bama,  Viahnu,  Krishna,  Sanibho, 
Visvakarma.  The  portico  of  the  temple  ia 
jtraeed  with  the  presence  of  Gayn,  the  holy 
Asura.  Gayatri  is  called  the  wifie  of  Brahma. 

Kings,  or  Princes  mentioned. — Gavaka  of 
the  Cbauhan  family,  A.  D  800.  Chandra  Kiya, 
Ids  son,  A.  D.  830.  Gavaka,  his  son,  A.  D. 
860.  Chandra,  his  son.  A.  D.  890.  Tskpata, 
his  son,  A.  D.  920.  Sinha  Baja  who  appear* 
to  have  lost  hia  kingdom  of  Sbakavali  A.  I). 
961.  Vigraha  Baja  of  the  Solar  race  not  related 
to  Binha  Baja,  and  probably  of  Kanoi:|j. 

Vakpata  appears  to  have  had  a  hoatile  op- 
ponuit,  Tantra  Pala,  whom  he  defeated  ;  his 
yonnger  brother  was  Dnrlabha.  Ajaya  Sri 
Baja  gives  grant  of  village. 

Bemarks. — The  inscription  is  st  a  tempi 
of  the  Ltnfia  (Siva),  aud  Dr.  Mill  says  "  thi 
ofaaraoLer  furuiahes  a,  definite  standard  fn» 
whidi  the  ages  of  other  monuments,  of  aimila 
or  mora  remotely  membling  oharaotera, 
be  inferred  with  tolemble  aeeuraey-"  Tbi 
temple  was  built  to  commemorate  the  dealnie< 
tion  of  the  Asura,  or  demon  Tripura,  who  hat 
expelled  Indra  and  the  gods  from  heavoi 
and,  on  the  mountain,  Siva  was  felicitated  h] 
the  gods,  whence  the  name  Harsha  (joy) 
The  princes  are  bnt  donors  and  benefactors 
the  Bfafamana  are  represented  as  the  res 
builders  ;  their  spiritual  genealogy  is  traced 
one  of  then  is  made  an  inoamation  of  Kandi 
siuilar  in  spleoidotQ^iai^the  ^;tfai^d<tity  hiaueU 
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macBipTioira. 


iMacRxmoMfi. 


•na  tbey  m  callad  Loidi  of  tbe  Earth." 
Indra  is  called  Ehmta  in  tko  iDBcriplioD*. 
Sin  is  ideotified  with  hia  phalUe  embleia,  end 
be  is  alao  caUed  the  eiffhk  formed  one.  Xbo 
sandal-wood  vt  Mal«bar  nuntioDed.  Nudity, 
cktted  hftir,  ud  tmhu,  ebaneterisa  the  Brah- 
aaa  teaekere.  The  lereDues  of  numeroua 
TiUagea  are  (civen  for  the  rapport  of  the  temple. 
Ik  ia  aingtilar  that  Qenapati,  the  «on  of  Siva, 
is  not  mentioiied  ;  Metniaf^  to  indicate  that 
hia  worship  waa  not  vet  established.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  S67. 

10.  Bala&ki^  in  OufortU  Copper  plait*. 
Character  ated  in  luscriptioa.**Be8eiuhleB 

Dr.  Willciiia'e  Gaya  inaeiiptiona  of  eleventh 
oeatu^,  but  near  Kauouj  Nagari  of  «%hth. 

Religion  or  Divinities  or  Snftes  meiitioDul  ■— 
Ko  iavooHtion  to  the  gods.  Mahesvara,  Menu, 
Dbnnna  Bqa,  or  YudbiaUiira,  Bbi^viiia  (or 
Vishnu)  Sniya.  Sevara  (or  eupid)  Kuvera, 
Ganju.    SlababharatK,  isquoied. 

Kiogs  or  Prinoea  meotioned, — Generals, 
Bhatarka.  Dbara  Sena.  Maharajas,  Drona 
BinhA.  Dhniva  Sena  1st.  Dhirapsttiih.  Grifaa 
Seoa.  Sriflhara  Sena  Ist.  Biladitya  Ist, 
Obaragriba  Ist.  Sridhara  Sena  2imJ,  Dlirava 
Seoa  Snd,  Sridhara  Seba  Srd,  9iUditya, 
Two  Princes.  Charagriha  2nd,  Sil«dilya,  3fd 

Uatc—A.  D.  32S. 

Benarks. — These  are  grants  of  laud  to 
Bribman  priests.  Ur.  Watben,  like  Mr.  Priii- 
aep,  refera  the  modern  Deva  Nagari,  through 
various  ohangea  which  be  ahows  in  inserip- 
Uoua  of  different  scea,  to  the  old  Pnli,  Let,  or 
column  diaraeter.  The  era  uaed  in  tiie  inserip- 
lion  is  the  Valnbhi  era,  oorrcBponding  to  iha 
S73th  of  Vikramditya,  or  A,  D.  3l».  Balabhi, 
or  Balbarra.  is  Tepreaented  to  h^ve  been  des- 
troyed under  Siiaditya  Srd,  A.  D.  524,  by  a 
Baetro-indian  Army ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  tbe 
BysBDtinu  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  first  inscrip- 
tioa,  Dhruva  Sena  is  a  follower  of  Bhagavets, 
and  Dbarapattak  of  tbe  aun  ;  all  the  rest  wor- 
ifaipSin.  The  Brabmana  are  not  apokanof 
with  way  reaped  or  veneration,  aa  tbe  grants 
nmply  aay,  1  give  to  sndiand  such  a  Bnhman. 
Very  oonaiderable  doubt  ezista  with  respect  to 
tte  acearaoy  of  tbe  date  of  the  inscription. 
The  cbaracter  conespoods  to  that  of  tbe  eighth 
eontnry.  When  Huian  thsang  waa  at  Balabhi 
u  the  seventh  oootuiy,  (here  were  100  Budd- 
hist monasteries,  and  600  Buddhist  priests  ; 
smI  tbe  klB&  eltbough  a  Kahatriyn,  waa  a 
baddhiat. 

11.  Simdkapwa  Ccpper'pUttMmmekd^aetd. 
I>nte.»A.D.  6&»P 

Kinga  or  Ptinees  ineuUoned.^Siladitya 
Hoaabb. 

IS.  atom  tlai  in  ihe/wt  oj  Cftwur,  sear 
Aaorea. 

Langn^  of  Inaaiption.— Sanakrit,  and 
soBKotkHiofitbeiDg  ungrsmmatkat. 


DAte.~A.  D.  1333. 

Cbaracter  used  in  Inscriptions.— Modara 
Dcva  Nagari,  very  slightly  altered. 

Beligion,  or  Diviuitiea  or  8«ges  mention* 
ed. — Opena  with  n  aolutation  to  Oaoapati, 
Shambhu,  Bbagavati  (tbe  goddess  Anna 
Ptuva  Devi). 

Kings  or  Princes  menlioned. — Devaka  father 
of  Devana,  father  of  Chandrtigana,  elder 
brother  of  Svami  Kaja. 

Keiiiarks. — Tbe  inscription  records  tbe  at- 
tacks on  tlie  fort  of  Chunar  by  Mahomaed 
i^hah,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  dvfeniled  by  Swami, 
a  Baja  of  Benares,  wiio  tc^ether  witli  his 
progeuitors,  are  unknown  in  bist"ry.  Tlie 
inscription  is  valuable  as  showing  the  atate  of 
tbe  Deva  Nagari  in  tbu  fourteenth  century. 
The  inTOoation  to  QanspHti  shows  tliat  bis 
worship  waa  now  eatablisbedi  which  probably 
weamitibe  caas  at  the.  lime  of  the  Har^a 
ioaeriptioo.— Yvl.  V .     34 1 . 

18.  (7a»M  OA  Adymia. 

Lauguage  of  Inscriptions. — Pali  ? 

Dale. — Not  mentioned- 

Characier  used  in  Inacrtptione.—  One  re- 
sembling Balibbi  and  one  ia  tbe  Seoul  pa- 
rallelogram beaded  cbaracter,  whid  la  of  the 
elevemh  and  twelfth  ceotuiies. 

Keli^ioQ,  or  Diviuitiea  or  Sagea  mentioa- 
ed — Buddbist. 

Kiiit(a  or  Princes  mentioned — None  \  but 
the  aculptuies  and  paiutiags  evidently  repio* 
BCBt  royal  peraooagei  and  royal  duiugSL 

The  first  is  oue  of  the  uumeioua  ioaaipkioiis 
in  the  Buddhist  eaves  at  Adjmita,  and  ia  el 
interest  from  tlie  cl>araoter  resembling  that 
of  Watben's  Balibbi  iiiscriptiou,  which  with 
others  sbow  ilie  gradHtions  of  the  cbaracter 
upwards  into  antiquity.  The  caves  are  re« 
markablc  for  their  paintings  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture. Capt.  Gresley  says  amongst  tbe  paint- 
ings there  are  three  Chineae  figures  I— 
Vol,  p.  556. 

l4.  Piplianoffor  in  Bkopal^  on  copper  plata. 

Language  oi  Inscriptious.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— A  D.  1210. 

Cbaracter  used  in  inaeriptioDs. — ^Dera  Na-- 
gari,  little  altered. 

Religion,  or  Divinities  or  Sskcb  mention- 
ed.— Instead  of  the  usual  ' Hindu  invocation, 
it  is  to  Virtue.  The  snake  Sheaba,  Parssu- 
Bama,  Bama,  Sita,  Yudhishthira,  Bhima, 
Eansa,  Indrai  Saraswati,  Sambhu. 

Kii^e  or  priooea  mentioned. — Baja  Bhoja 
Deva,  son,  Udayaditya.  Naravarma.  Tasfao* 
wma,  1 1 3  7>  A.  D.  J^aynurautt  1 1 43, 
A.  D.  Viadbayavarma  sou  Amaahyamms, 
son,  Aijuna,  living. 

The  inacriptifHi  waa  communicated  by  Ur. 
L.  Wilkioson.   It  gives  away  the  revenuea  of 
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nracRimoirs. 
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qQent  reference  to  the  heroes  of  the  poemi,  «nd 
the  fibaenee  of  the  niaat  reverential  notiees  of 
the  now  popular  Hindu  i^odfl.  Firearns  in  the 
thirteentl)  ceotury  eoatd  not  hare  been  iiaed, 
for  tbo  S(icceiae»  in  war  of  the  prinoes  ar« 
oviiur  to  fli|thts  of  arrowt.  Bubhatavarna  ap- 
pears to  hHVe  destroyed  Patsn  in  Giijant  Ttw 
larm  Pergannah  hsing  uaed,  the  Uahomedane 
mntt  have  preriausly  arranged  tha  dieirieto. 
The  eapitiil  of  the  Prinon  vat  Mandu  nr 
Oiijein.— roi.  V,  p.  877. 

l&.  Asirffar,  a  fort  i»  Kcmde»h  con  m  seal. 
Language  of  InsoriptioDt. — Sanskrit,  bat  not 
quite  grammatical. 

Date. — Tenth  or  elerenth  century,  by  the 
chHraoter. 

Charjieter  used  in  Inseripiion*. — Dera  Na- 
gari,  resembling  tlie  Gaya  or  Gonr,  approaob' 
iiig  AlUliabad  No.  S. 

Beligton  or  Divinities  or  Sigea  menUoned. 
~Tb«e  is  not  any  invoeali'in,  or  any  meotion 
of  gods,  but  only  nrania ;  but  there  is  a  bull 
oa  the  seal,  and  two  men,  one  with  a  sceptre 
and  axe,  aud  the  other  with  umbrella  and 
axe. 

Kings  or  princes  mentioned.  — The  great 
Kings  Hari  Varms,  son,  Aditys  VarmA ;  do, 
Isvara  Varma  •  do.  Stnhs  VHrma  ;  do.  Kharva 
Varms,  who  is  called  King  of  Kings. 

Bemarke. — Mention  is  made  that  the  Rajas 
Aditya  Varma  and  Israra  Varma  were  married 
to  the  eldest  daughters  of  the  Gupta  raeetwhieb 
nay  be  that  of  the  AlUhabad  insortutiooa  and 
Kanoti]  coins.  If  so,  the  Ueva  Kaxari  of  the 
iBteription  wonbl  conRnn  the  belief  of  the 
Qaptaa  being  of  the  ninth  and  tenlb  centuries.' 
The  Rajas  were  probably  Prinoes  of  Kandesh — 
FoKY.  p.  483. 

-  16'  Barah'it  and  Gopeavara  in  Gark«al^ 
upon  two  bronge  tridents  ntpeeiwdy  twenty- 
crte  and  tixUru  fett  iigA, 

LinguHt[«  of  InscriptioBB'— Semi-barbar- 
ous Sanskrit. 

Date. — Sot  mentioned. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — ^The  oldest 
inscriptions  approaching  Allahabad  No.  2.  and 
Uifl  others  nearly  mod«m  Dava  Nsitari. 

Rdigion,  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  mentioned — 
No  religious  invoestion  bayond  Bvastisir,  and 
tio  mention  of  Hindu  gods  whatever  in  the 
more  recent  inscription  on  the  Gopeerara  tri- 
,  dent,  the  invocation  is  Aura  SraSti,  and  the 
spot  is  called  sacred  to  Mahadera, 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned* — Names  not 
made  out  iit  the  old  inscription  ;  but  in  the 
recent  Sanskrit  inscription  from  Oopesvara, 
the  name  of  prince  Anio  Mall  occurs. 

Remarks. — The  tridents  with  their  inscrip- 
tions are  instructive  :  they  are  precisely  of  the 
form  of  the  trident  on  the  Indo-Soythie  coins, 
with  the  aze  attached  to  the  abaft  i  the  oldest 
ii»criptioiu--wbieh,  however,  from  tht  form  of 


tlie  Deva  Nsgari,  eannoi  be  before  the  seventfir 
eentury— are  in  relief  npon  the  shaft,  and  make 
no  meatfon  ef  Mahadeva  or  Hinduism  ;  but 
the  more  recent  are  cut  into  the  trident,  which 
must  have  been  taken  down  to  admit  of  the 
incision.  In  one  of  these  is  the  Aum  and  the 
nana  of  Mahadera,  wWch  bad  im  asaoeiation 
originally  with  the  tridents.  The  facta 
strengthen  the  inferenee  tbat  the  trident  on 
the  coins  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hindoism.— 
Vol,  V.  p.  547  and  485. 

17.  Harhurermi  and  other  plaeee  i*  Ceylam  t 
vmneroiM  rock  imaoripUone. 

Languagcof  Insoriptiona.—Psli. 

I>ate.— From  104  B.  G.  to  twelfth  century. 

Character  used  in  Inaoriptions. — From  the 
list  to  the  modem  Taasnl  ebanttter. 

Beltgion  ;  or  DiTintties  or  d^jci  mention- 
ed.—Buddlnat. 

KIngo  or  FriBoea  mentioned, — Not  slated. 

Bemarka. — Sir  Wilmot  Horton  says,  there 
are  thotwanda  of  these  inioriptions  in  Ceylon 
and  they  exhibit  the  Deva  Nagari  in  all  ita 
transitions.  The  ineeriptions  would  appear  to 
be  much  defaced,  and  little  is  yet  made  of  tliem. 
—Vol.  V.  p.  664. 

1 8.  AiijvMta  MSM  SN  Kmidnh  ;  snwraZ  im- 

Language  of  Inscriptions.— Pali.  . 

Date..— Before  the  eighth  century,  A.  D. 

Chsracter  used  in  inscriptions. — Interme- 
diate, between  the  Lat  and  Allahabad,  No.  2. 

Religion ;  or  iMviniiies  or  Sages  mentioned. 
— Buddhists ;  one  of  the  inseriptiona  oommen^ 
ing  with  the  formula,  "  Ye  dhama.'* 

Kings  or  Prinoes  mentioned. — Not  stated. 

Remarks. — Th«se  inscriptions  appear  to  he 
of  different  ages,  from  varutions  in  the  charac- 
ter; bnt  owing  to  mutilations,  Mr.  Prinsep  had 
done  little  with  them.  One  of  them  is  in  tite 
Seoni  pnrallellogram  headed  characters.  It  is 
very  curious  that  the  figures  of  Chinese  are  re- 
presented in  the  fresco  paintings  in  the  eaves. 
The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their  spirit  and 
variety  of  eubjects. — KoJ.  V.  p  556. 

1 9.  Nagnrjvna  Gate,  Buddha  Qa^  niwKr- 
OHS  inscripiioiu. 

Language  of  inscriptions.— Sanskrit ;  bnt 
requiring  tin  aid  of  a  Pali  scholar  to  banslate  it. 

Date.— Samvat  7S  or  74  of  the  G»pala  or 
Rhapala  dynnsiy  of  Ganr,  etHmsponding  to 
1197  A  D.or  lUOP 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — Gsur  alpha* 
bet,  the  immediate  parent  of  the  modem  Ben- 
gali, and  like  the  Harsha. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Ssges  mentioned. 
—•Salutation  to  Bnddha,Uahvira  Swami,Sahas- 
rapada,  the  treasurer  of  the  raja,  is  called  a 
conscientious  Rodhiaatwa. 

Kings  or  princes  menfioned.— Asoka  Chan- 
dra Deva;  bis  brother,  pififiTp^l^KpiQwra,  ud 
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ftcmarlcs.  ^Thii  inwripUoa  ii  of  eonahler- 
«b1e  importance  as,  by  its  ern  of  73,  it  eonfinias 
Mr.  Colebrooke's  correctinu  by  a  thousand  years 
of  Dr.  Wilkiii'a  dat«  of  the  G^ya  inscription 
trtnalated  by  the  tatter.  It  is  of  great  import- 
auccj  also,  as  it  distinctly  shows  the  Buddhist 
impressiou  in  those  days,  of  what  Nibutti  or 
Nirvana  maant,  namely — as  expressed  in  the  in. 
Bcnption — "the  nbsoTption  of  bis  (the  wriier's) 
aoal  in  the  Supreme  Being,'*  disposintc  at  the 
qneation  of  BncUihist  atheism.  The  inscription 
ifaowa  that  theBudilfaists  bar!  atill  a  hold  in  India 
in  (he  tweKih  century.  It  waa  recorded  by 
SSabaarapada,  the  treasurer  of  the  Kaja  Dasarath, 
KamaTH.  The  Princes  are  not  inet  with  in 
Hindu  history.— foi.  V.  p.  660. 

20.  Nagaymna^  at  Gaya. 
Iffinguage  of  Inscription. — Sanskrit. 
Date.  — Eleventh  century. 
Cfasracler  used  in  Inscription. — Gaur. 
Religion  :  or  Divinitna  or  Sages  mentioned. 

— Buddhiet. 

Kin^  or  Princes  mentione<f.— Yagna  Vannaf 
aud  his  grandsou  Ananta  Varma. 

Remarks.<*-Tfae  cavje  catted  Nagarjiina.  after 
a  celelMrated  Buddhist  patriarch,  is  said  in  tlie 
inscription  to  hiTe  Wn  excavated  by  Anauta 
Tanna— ro/.  Y.p.  657. 

21.  On  imagetvf  Buddha  at  Vajfo. 
I^nnjEuajte  of  Inscription. — Not  stated. 
Date. — Nut  stated. 

Character  used  iu  Inscription.— Not  stated. 

Heligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  dHges  mentioned. 
— Buddhist. 

Kinije  or  Princes  mentioned.— Bnja  Tijayo: 
bbadia. 

Kemarks. — By  the  intcriptioB  on  the  images, 
one  of  them  was  raised  by  the  Rajah  Vijaya- 
UuidTa,and  the  other  by  Jftgaaen  and  Kumara 
Sen,  aona  of  Punyabhadra,  private  persons. 
The  Brabmans  now  caH  a  fignre  of  Buddha — 
of  course  a  male~and  with  the  Buddhist  text 
**  dharmabefu,"  kc,  upon  it,  tiie  Hindu 
gtxldeas  Saraswali  \—Fol.  V.  p.  1S8. 

22.  Oil  a  atone  at  Buddhn-Oaya. 

Language  of  tnscTiption- — Sanskrit. 

Dale.— Samwat  lOOS  or  A  1>. 

Character  used  iu  iDscription. —Allahabad 
No.  2. 

RelifOon  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned 
—Buddhist. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.— Kot  stated. 

BeiAarfcs.— The  insoription  is  ^»idt  by  Dr. 
Wilkina,  to  support  that  the  lempYe  of  Bud* 
dfaa,  at  Btiddba-Oaya,  was  built  by  Amara 
])eva,  the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha  :  but 
it  must  mean  restored,  as  it  was  srcn  before 
Amara  Dcva*s  time  by  Fa-hian.— Fot.  V.  «. 
189. 

23.    Oh  a  atone  at  BudJha-Gaya. 
Language  of  inscription,— Burmese. 
Date.— A.  D.  1309. 
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C%ancter  nsed  In  Inscription. — ?ali. 
Heligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.—'Buddhist. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — ^The  Burmese 
King  is  mentioned. 

Remarks.— The  Burmese  inscription  says 
the  Chaitya,  or  temple,  was  lirat  built  by 
Asoka,  S 1 8  years  after  Buddha,  or  B  C.  325; 
often  restored  and  fi'ially  restored  by  the 
Burmese  Envoys.  A.  D.  1305.— ro^.  V.  p. 
157. 

34.   SHtari  Lat  or  Pillar^  GJuuipw, 

Language  of  Inscription  .—Nut  pure  San- 
slcrit,  nor  easily  intelligible. 

Date  subsequent  to  Allahabad  No.  2  ;  and 
Dr.  Hill  saya,  not  earlier  than-  Charlemagne 
in  Earope,  A.  D.  800,  if  the  Onptas  be  those 
of  tbe  Furanns.  Moreover,  the  mention  of 
the  seetarifU  worship  of.  tbe  lUiagaTala  and 
Tantras  makes  tbe  date  comparatively  modem* 
Obaraeter  used  in  lawriptioo. — Same  as 
Allahabad  No.  3,  or  Kanonj  Nagari,  with 
numerous  mis-spel  lings. 

Heliiiion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.~No  invocation.  Indra,  Varuna,  Yama, 
Krishna,  Siva,  Site,  the  Tantras,  Devaki,  the 
mother  of  Krishna,  Budra  ;  but  loads  of 
forest  timber  are  ocdiected  for  the  eoinpletion 
of  sacrifices  for  Indm,  Yaruna,  and  Yaron 
only  i  and  not  fur  Siva  or  Vishnu,  'fbete 
Ust,  therefor^  msy  have  had  honour,  but  not 
sarrifiee. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.- The  greet 
King,  Gupta.  His  son,  do.,  Qbatot  KMba: 
do.  King  of  kings,  Chamlfa  Oapta,  do.  King 
of  kings,  Samudra  Gupta,  do.  Chandra  Gupta 
2nd  :  do.  kumara  Gupta,  do.  Skauda  Gupta  a 
miuor,  Mahmidra  Gupta? 

Kemarks.- This  inscription,  like  that  of 
Allahabad,  No.  is  intruded  on  a  Buddhist 
column,  and  is  subsequent  to  it,  as  it  carries 

on  the  Gupta  family  from  Saraudra  to  the 
boy  Mahendra.     Chandra  Gupta  2iid^  and 
Kumata   Gupta   followed   Vishnu  worship, 
but  Skanda  Gnpta  attached  himself  to  the 
opposite  doctrines,  now  so  prevalent,  of  the 
mysterious  and  sanguinary  Tantras.  Skanda 
Gupta  WHS  dispossessed  of  bis  kingdom,  fur  a 
time,  by  a  treacherous  minister.   This  wss  the 
case,  when  the  Chinese  traveller,  Hnian-thaang 
reachwl  Behar,  in  the  sevrnth  century,  sod  he 
may  refer  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription ;  buC  he  calls  Hia  king  hy  a  nsme 
eoNslrued  to  be  Silsditya,  Hnd  no  king  of  this 
name  reigned  in  Behar ;  nor  nearer  than  iu 
Gnjerat.     The  Gupt  s,  |irobably,  succeeded 
the  buddhist  kinga  of  Btlar.     The  absence 
of  the  insertion  ortheTantms  in  the  Allahabad 
inscription,  and  their  intertion  here,  would 
seem  to  Indicate  lheizp«j^odji  of vJheL<4iriKin,  of 
this  worship— f'o/.  K-i).  661, 
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IS.    SicfUi  9lab  in,  ihcttateum  of  the  Asia- 

LanguBi^e  of  iiiKcripLioit.— Not  Sanskrit ; 
uQg,T8iniDaticBl  as  to  be  scarcely  iotelligi^ 

b1e. 

Datb — N^o  (fate,  but  (i^Eer,  eteventh  oentary, 
frCHU  tha  cliaincter. 

ChafAGtttf  used  in  Inscription. — Dera  Na- 
^ari  of  the  HftTaha  iiiacrlption  nearly. 

Reli^ioii,  or  DivinUics  or  Sajces  mentioned. 
— Invocition  to  Krigltuflj  hb  son  of  VMsu-Deva, 
>fnrAyfliifl,  a«  Lord  af^lW(^'«Dd  Creator,  Vedas, 
Vislinti. 

l^illgs  ori  BriowB  msnUoiied.— None  men- 

tioneif. 

ItBm.irU  ' — Tlie  inscription  defines  tbeboun- 
tlfiriea  of  ifliicis,  apparently  beloD^ng  to  a 
leniplo  gf  Vishnu.  'Hto  inwription  is  only 
Taluible  as  abowin^  the  TAriation  in  the  form 
of  tba  laUert,  Ich,  vb.  and  a.— To^.  V.  p. 

36.   Seani^  in  tin  ^NrhiuUa  or  Ntrmada 

lAub'iat,  on  five  Capper  ytata, 

Lnngm^e  of  Ifiacriptions. — Questionable 
fluekrit.  ot'tcTi  unintclliirible. 

Date.' — Tli^bteenth  year  of  Pravara  dham- 
niirjijviL  fjiiiiivHt,  alQtt^Sl  #ti.  after  Hahendra 
Gupta  of  KuTioitj. 

Char,ict<;r  iiawl  in  Inaoriptioa, — Allahabad 
^o.  2,  with  Bu  npeii  p>irHllelDgrani  at  the  head 
4f  each  JetEer. 

Bdigion  ;  or  DivUii^  or  Sages  mention- 
<'d. — Mq  juvopati<Wt  BtfUirava,  Sivalinna, 
JUbuvva^  Yadliistlitn,  Ifllhnu,  Sama  Veda. 


XiB(C»  M  Pflnoea  mflufcioned. — Hajas  Pra- 
wft  Sena,  Sri  Rndrn  Sena,  PrithiTi  Sena, 

Kudrn  Sifna  Siiil  :  Hr!iv!ir!i  Sena  2nd. 

Remarks. — None  of  the,  princes  are  known 
in  liiEtory  ;  but  tht;  inaciiption  adds  another 
Oupta  (D''Vn>  who  h  called  "  Purnnionnt 
Sovfici^'n,  '  nil  I  wlinge  fiauithler  was  the  rao- 
tlier  or  Hu'lr>i  Seii;i  2n<l.  Ttie  Deva  Nagari 
is  curious,  littvin^  hii  opc^ii  parallelosram  at 
the  head  of  ench  ktter.  The  Vikramaditya 
era  not  used  in  tbia  ;  nor  commonly  in  early 
inscriptioQi.  Gires  a  rillon  to  a  Brahman, 
btit  vitbout  any  eulogy  of  Brahmans.  Beitar, 
or  forced  labogir,  ia  meatianed.  Similar  Deva 
Jfaijari  ia  met  with  at  Chattisgadi. — FoL  F. 
p.  727. 

27.  x%ib  in  iltc  MiiSBumof  the  Asiatic 
Socicti/  of  SftJi'jnJ, 

Linii;iJ!im;  n[  Tnat^riptinn  — SfinsTcrit,  but 
epar^cly  int^-tlijiiblt'. 

Date.— SarnvTi  !  i^^i:^,  ^  A,  D.  1035. 

Characiet  uRf^iUii  ruaenption. — Deva  N«- 
gari,  or  Snrnntii  in^riptto^ 

Rtftigioii  ;  or  DivgoCili^ar  Sages  mentioned. 
— Not  mentioned^ 

Kini^s  or  Frinqeq  m^nliDned.  The  great 
Xhs  Yaao  Fali^ 


ISemarka.— Yaso  Pala,  as  king  of  Delhi,  la*  | 
snes  orders  to  his  officers,  but  for  what  p«i>>l 
pose  ia  not  made  out. —  Vol.  V,  p.  731. 

28.  On  a  slab  at  Warra^  in  the  KonkoM, . 

LsDgiiage  of  Iiisciiptioo.— Not  mentioned. 
Dale.— None. 

Cbamcter  used  in  Inscription. — Saurashtia: 
coins,  and  long  tailed  Dera  Nasari. 

Uelii^ion  }  or  Divinities  or  Sages  nirntio4> 
ed. — ISo  gods  mentioned,  but  there  ia  a  tri> 
sula  on  the  slab. 

Kings  or  Princep  mentioned. — None. 

Keraarks— The  inscription  is  a  fragment, 
and  cannot  be  fully  translated  ;  but  Mr.  Prlnaep 
says  it  maybe  as  old  aa  the.  Gujarat  coina 
with  Greek  heads  upon  them.  I'be  trisul, 
without  the  mention  of  Hindu  gods,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessarily  aa 
exoluaive  emblem  of  SiTa. — Vol.  V,  p.  S40. 

29.  Slab  in  the  Jfuseum  of  the  AgioHe 
Society,  Bengal ;  from.  BhuhanegwaTf  Oritatt. 

Lan^ua^e  of  Inscription— Qrammatieal 
Sanskrit,  with  double  raeaiiioKS. 

Date.-^Samrat  3^  of  the  Gaur  era.  A.  D. 
1174? 

Character  used  in  Inscription. — Qaur,  or 
Harsh  a. 

Religion ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned.— 
Invocation  "  Om Vasu  DeVa,  Krishna. 
Kari,  Kamala,  Sarn&wati,  Bhava,  Brahma,  and 
Siva,  Mahasa,  Qaruda.  Bhaktis,  Lakshmi,  three 
Vedas  only  named 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.— Private  family 
one  of  whom,  was  minister  lo  a  raja  Kari- 
varma  Dera.  The  rajahs  of  Banga  and 
Gaur. 

Beraarks.  — This  inscription  dAlicates  a  etone 
imHge  of  VishnUf  ami  is  in  praise  of  a  Brahman 
and  his  ancestors,  for  buildiag  a  temple,  and  ia 
full  of  Puranic  fable.  One  of  the  worthy 
Brahmans,  Bhava  Deva,  iffiya  100  damsel^ 
"  brieht-eyed/'  to  a  temple.  The  sea  of 
Buddhism  ia  apoken  of,  and  Bhava  Deva,  the 
Brahman,  as  rqual  to  the  Omniscient,  and 
skilful  at  annihilating  the  opinima  of  heretics. 
-  Vol.  n.  p.  88. 

30  From  ilifi  ruina  of  a  magn^icmA 
Suddhist  OluiUya  at  AmaravaU  {Oomra- 
waii)  in  Serar  ?  Mvieum  of  A,  S*  S,  m  Atanu- 
Kript. 

Lauguagfl  of  Inscription — Sanskrit,  but 
neither  pure  uor  of  correct  orthography. 

Pate. — Not  mentioned,  but  of  the  transition 
period  to  modem  Deva  Nagari  A.  D.  600,  to 
A.  D.  lOOO. 

Character  used  in  Inscription. — Ceylon, 
Seoni,  and  Andhra,  pnssin}!;  to  florid  Soulheni 
Indian,  and  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Hahabalipnr. 

UeligioQ  ;  or  Diviniti^or  Sagefi jpentioned. 
Bnddhisffl  iscatf^lWkht^adygrtWTing  and 
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the  rery  uedlent  relii^ion  of  Ihe  people  wk{ch 
it  ia  hoped  will  eoJnn  for  ever. 

Kioge  or  ftinoee  nmtioned. — ^Not  made 


I  Remarks. — The  inscription,  whieh  it  im- 
'  perfeet,  lefert  to  the  foundation  and  eodov- 
Bunt  of  some  Buddhist  institution.  It  says, 
"  plaee  ia  not  to  be  giTM  to  the  disputer  of 
Bnddhiw  \"  uTertheleaa  praiKa  Uiose  who 
nUeve  tte  goeat  and  the  Bfahman,  and  eon- 
ndera  iajaries  to  the  goda  and  Brahnans  as 
grest  sins  1 !  At  the  date  of  the  inaoription, 
itierefore,  there  was  not  anjr  hostility  betwi-eo 
Buddhists  and  Brahraans.— KoI.  VI.  ji.  218. 

31.  Slab  in  Museum  A.  8.  B.  from  Bhu- 
banegwwr.  Oompanion  Slab  qf  tie  one  before 
noticed  from  the  game  place* 

Langsage  irf  Inscription.— Polished  Sanafcriti 
and  eieeedingly  inflated. 

Date.— A.  D.  1174,  is  the  date  of  Aaiyanka 
Bhiou's  aaoeot  of  the  throne,  in  the  aoiwls  of 
Oiisaa. 

Charaeter  used  in  InseripUona.-— Haraha,  or 
Shetwaiti,  almost  modem  Den  Nagari. 

Beligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  meutioaed. 
— Salutation  to  Siva,  and  Qaataou  ia  ealled 
the  chief  of  Sages,  Indra,  Vishnu,  Brahma, 
Bama,  Kamadeva,  Aaauta. 

Kings  or  Prinoea  menlioaed.— An^anka 
Bbiaa. 

Bemarks.— This  prinoe  was  celebrated  in 
OrisM  and  endowed  Jagaunatha.  He  bad  the 
mtsfortuiie  to  kill  a  Brahman,  and  raised  numer- 
ana  tem^ea  in  expiation  of  hu  offmee  at  one 
of  which  was  the  sldi ;  and  the  slab  led  to  the 
identifieatinn  of  the  pteeedii^  at  Bhubaneswar ; 
but  ^at  inseription  was  Vaiahnava,  this  Saiva. 

— roi,vi.^.  a?7. 

S3.  AmcA*,  near  Bhilech  SAopal,  on  the 
Buddhiet  tem^  Cfateway. 

Langnage  of  Inscription.— Sanskrit  prose. 
Date.— Ssmvat  403,  or  1008  or  18  P  The 
SMue,  Samvat  18,  is  mentioned  in  the  inserip- 
tion at  Brahmeswan,  but  the  charaeter  is  of 
the  tenth  century. 

Charaeter  used  in  Inscription.— Bvidentlj 
btcr  thkn  AUahsbad,  No.  S. 

Ket^ioa  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 
— ^Buddhist.  The  uiseriplion  ia  aildressed  to 
tte  Sramanaa,  or  buddhiat  prieata,  and  saluta- 
tion is  offbred  to  the  eternal  goda  or  goddess. 

Kif^p  or  Piinees  mentioned. — The  great 
emperor  Clhandiagupta,  ealled  by  his  subjects 
0eva  Biga  or  Iwlra.  Possibly  Chendragupta 
Inri,  of  the  Bhitari  eolamn  insoription.  But 
he  must  hare  deserted  the  religion  of  bis 
family. 

Bemarks.— The  inseription  records  a  monmr 
eontiibution,  the  ot^n  being  catted  ''Dinar, 
aad  a  grant  of  land  by  the  freat  Bmperor 
Ghaadra  Gupta,  fw  the  embellishing  of  the 
diilya  and  (he  so^ortof  fire  Buddhiat  pricits 


fdr  erei^  snd  it  records  the  remnrkabli;  fact  of 
tbo  purohiise  of  the  ground  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  at  the  ieital  ritte.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Samvat  in  the  inscription  is  that 
of  Vikramditya  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
a  Buddhist  family  era.  It  ia  said,  whoso 
diall  destroy  the  structure,  his  sin  shall  be  as 
great,  yea  five  times  aa  great,  aa  that  of  th« 
.mnrdrr  of  a  Brahman."  So  that  the  Brahnan 
was  at  a  discount  of  Sve  hundred  per  oeat  co ni- 
ps red  with  the  Buddhist  chaitya  1  From  the 
corruption  iiidieated  by  the  salutation  of  the 
EtemnI  Gods  and  Ooddesies  and  the  alphabet, 
used,  the  inscription  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  eighth  century.— Fo/.  VI,  p.  4ft*. 

33.  Second  inseription  diito,  ditto,  on  the 
Buddhists  temple  at  Sanchi. 

Lsugunge  of  Inscription. — Ditto. 

Date.— Numerals  unintelligible. 

Characler  used  in  Inscription.— Ditto. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 
—Buddhist.  Mentions  the  holy  m  one  aery  of 
Kakonada  Sphola ;  and  the  four  Buddhas  are 
thrioe  named  ;  and  images  of  four  Buddhaa  axe 
in  niches. 

Kinits  or  Princes  mentioned. — Not  mentioned. 
BemarkB.  — This  inscription  records  that  a 
female  dev»)tee,  Hariswamini,  to  prevent  beg- 
ging, caused  an  almshouse  to  be  e/ected,  and 
money  was  given  for  the  lamps  of  the  four 
Buddhas  ;  so  that,  at  this  period,  as  Fa-Iiian 
states,  more  than  one  Bwldha  was  worshipped. 
The  nnmemls  of  the  data  are  not  underaiood. 
—  Vol.  VII.  p.  469, 

34.  iMenptimu  8  lo  39,  o»  iA«  BuiUmi 
temple  at  Saneki, 

Language  of  Inarriptiona.^ — Old  Pali. 

Date. — Ditto,  but  before  the  fifth  eentnry. 

Oharaeier  used  in  Inaeriptions. — ^Tarymg 
from  Lit  to  Allahabad  No.  3,  or  Gaya* 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.—-Gifis  to  the  chaitya  recorded. 

Eitigs  or  Princes  mentioned.  — Kot  men- 
tioned. 

Remarks-— All  the  iosoripUona  are  in  the 
ehardcter  before  the  Allahabad  No.  t,  or  Oaya, 
therefore  before  the  eighth  oentury,  and  they 
are  of  different  ^ea  :  they  record  small  gifta 
by  Buddhiats  to  the  chaitya— parttrnlariy  by 
different  eommuniUes  of  Buddhists  from 
Oogein  ;  and  there  Is  a  regular  progression  in 
the  form  of  the  letters,  from  the  simple  outline 
to  the  more  embellished  type  of  the  second 
alphabet  of  Allahabad.- m  VI.  ^  461. 

S5.  Column*  at  D^i,Allakahad,Jiatfiai, 
Radhiak. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Pali,  but  of  an 
old  ohanioter,  between  PhH  and  Sanskrit, 
possibly  the  original  of  both.  The  plirase- 
otogy  ahnple  and  alraightfwward,  opposed  to 
Sanskrit  hyperbolieal  enlogy>Md' extr^TSgmit 
exaggeratioik       Digitized  byXjOOSlC 
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Dale.— the  Mofaawinsol  the  foarteentb 
year  of  Asoka'a  reif^ii  eorrespondi  to  the  332nd 
year  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  and  tberefora 
to  B.  C.  31 1  and  the  iosoription  being  in  the 
27ih  year  of  his  Kign,  the  date  is  B.  O,  298. 
The  Dipawanso  saya,  Awka  was  inaugunted 
218  jean  after  the  death  of  Sakja,  therefure 
B.  C.  320. 

Ohaneter  used  m  iBsertptioDs.*— Lat,  or 
oldest  form  of  Den  NsKarif  which  latter  is 
dedaeible  from  it,  letier  by  letter  through 
successive  nf;e^  excepting  the  new  or  addi- 
tional Sanskrit  letters. 

Bfli^ion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.— Buddhist,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 
flrom  the  injunctions  to  teach,  '*  Dhanna" 
under  the  sacred  tree,  and  turning  the  wheel 
of  the  law,  the  mention  of  the  ascetic  disci- 
ples ;  oertaiD  dogmas,  and  the  obsernmce  of 
the  three  holy  days,  monthly,  mentioned  by 
Fa-hinn,  preachings,  See.,  and  Babhana  or 
(Bmhmans)  are  to  be  oonrerted,  and  Und- 
ne>s  and  condesoension  shown  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramnns. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.^^Fiyadusi  or 
Asoka,  emperor  of  all  India,  identified  as 
Asoka  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tumour,  froja  the  Pali 
Dipawanso,  which  states  that  he  waa  the 
grandson  of  Chaudagutto,  and  viceroy  of  On- 
geio.^.  A.  a.  B.  Vol.  VI.  p,  791. 

.  Bemarks.— The  inscriptions  are  the  same 
on  all  the  eokuina.  Five  hundred  years  ago, 
the  author  of  the  Haft  Aklim,  Mahomed 
Amin,  said  the  oharactar  was  uaiotelligible'  to 
the  learned  of  all  religions.  No  images  of. 
Buddha,  no  temples  ot  relics  mentioned.  But 
Dharma  (the  doctrine)  is  to  be  taught  under 
the  sacred  tree.  The  chief  object  is  the  in- 
terdict of  the  slaaghter  or  destruction  of  any 
living  oreature,  an4  the  abolishment  of  torture 
in  punishments,  and  the  panishment  of  death 
for  criminals,  and  the  eserapting  snimats  from 
work  on  the  stated  days.  But  the  days, 
8th,  t4th,  and  16th.  of  the  moou,  do  not  quite 
accord  with  modern  Buddhist  practices.  The 
name  of  Buddha,  Ootsma,  or  Sakya  Muni, 
sot  mentioned  ;  but  the  expra^tiioa,  Sakatiim 
Kachhato,  whitiii  Mr.  Frinsep  aupposea  is  iit* 
tended  for  Sqgatam  GIsehhato,  or  Sugato 
(well  come)  8  name  of  Bixildlia  ;  and  the  ia- 
aoriptions  have  frequent  references  to  the  acts 
to  be  done  under  the  holy  fig-tree,  Buddha's 
!Ficu8  Indies.  The  inscription  0|>ens  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  king,  Deva- 
nampiya  Piyadui*s  anointment.  Asoka  dis- 
tinctly says,  the  object  of  his  doctrines  is  to 
increase  the  mercy  and  charity,  the  truth  and 
puritr,  the  kindness  and  honesty,  of  the  world. 
The  King,  saya  he,  prays  for  those  of  every 
oreed  that  they,  with  him,  may  attain  eternal 
salratioa.   Xhu  is  not  atheism. 


3^.  Th«  <A<m  sioM  psUor  at  HdkL 

Langua^  of  luscrl  ptiona.-— Sanskrit. 

Date>-Sftmvat  IS»0,  or  A.  D.  1168. 

CharHCter  used  in  Inscriptions — Almost  nx^ 
dern  Dsva  Nagari. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  mentioned. 
— Hinda.  ■ 

Kings  or  Princes  nentioned.— Vaeida  Devit- 

Remarks. — This  inscription  waa  eat  upm 
one  of  the  old  lata,  or  Buddhist  oulumne,  to  re^ 
cord  Veaala's  netorin,  but  lot  against  tb»- 
Buddhiste,  beeauae  they  were  gone. — TbI.  VI, 
p.  576. 

37.  Slah^om  Kwffoada,  in  Ca»ara. 
Language  of  Inaoriptions.— Canarese,  but 

invooation  Sanskrit. 

Date.— ZatiTafaana  90»,  A.  D.  987 ;  and- 
there  is  an  era  of  the  family  Madimal,  710. 
corresponding  to  the  above. 

Gharaeterused  in  Inscriptions,  Hala  Canara- 

Beligion  ;  or  Uinnities  or  Saiiea  ■cnlioned. 
—Invocation  to  Siva  as  Swayambhunatb,  Pap> 
baft^  Saaibhu. 

Kinga  or.  Princes  mentfoDed.  -  Ifaefaoaai 
Deva  and  his  eon  Boohwaa. 

Bemarka.— The  iasoripcion  is  remarkably 
adiertiug  to  the  date,  for  the  terms  "suppresaar 
of  the  pride  of  the  Daityas,"  applied  to  Sanbhis 
(Siva),  having  relation  apparently  to  the  exter- 
mination uf  the  Budhista,  not  long  prerioualy^ 
by  tke^daivas.  Tbe  inscription  givee  landa  fo 
a  temple  of  Sambhn,  and  houses  to  the  native 
pxiaathood.  Nni  a  word  about  Brahraans,  and 
the  menlioQ  of  '*  native  priesthood"  would  suews 
to  ooulirm  the  belief  of  the  modem  iniroduetioa 
of  the  Brahnutns  into  Smthern  India. —  VoL, 

38.  Fort  of  Kalinjar  in  BundUkund,  on  m 
black  mnjtrbie  a2cUk 

Language  of  Inseriptioes.— Sanakiib 
.  Date.~A.  D.  1246  ? 

Character  used  in  Insoripttoae.—Peouliar 
elongated  and  narrow  Dera  Nagari,  not  unlika 
Seoni,  or  the  Lower  Kanouj  coins. 

Religion  ;  or  Diviuities  or  Sages  mentioned* 
— luvooation  to  Siva*  Sambhu,  FarbiUe,  Uanga, 
Puraiiic  imagery. 

Kings  or  Priucee  mentioned.— Pannalik,  or 
tbe  Milleki  nijas  of  tbe  mussalmaa  hiatorians. 

Bcmarka.— The  inaraiption  is  OHitihited.  U 
was  trom  a  temple  of  Mahadeva.  The  Bijft 
was  defeated  by  the  Delhi  monarch,  Mahomed 
bio  AlUmsb,  A.  D.  1S16.— Fuf.  ¥1.  ^,  665. 

39.  6umt,  OiUtackf  oa  Coj^t^-pLaU. 
Laogaage  of  InaeripUoos*— Uiztum  of  Saa- 

sktjt,;Uriya  and  Tamil 

Date.— Nalgulliera  Samvat  I ;  unknown,  bub 
tbe  writing  is  after  the  teeth  oentwry. 

Character  used  in  InseriptioiiSi — Oaur  or 
Bbubandswar  of  tenth  oentnry. 

Religion  \  at  Diviuities  or  Sages  mentioned* 
— InvocidMa  t0  JUa,.  ^LamafO^gis,  Scqoag. 


iKSCRtrrievs; 


I2fSCBIPTI0MS. 


Tfce  Yai«r  - Veda  and  tin        Shtima  Saitn 

menUoned. 

Kulau  of  the  BbMnjamalU  family,  or  Sri  Netri 
Bhrtija.  grandton'of  Shatra  Devi^  Mtt  of  flana 
BhaDja. 

Jfemirka.— This  iiuoription  gives  a  village 
to  a  Brahmau,  raaembtinK  tbe  god  of  the  Bbaa- 
ja  mouuUin.  It  concludea  with  the  usual  qao- 
(atioR  from  tbe  Dhanoa,  that  he  jvJto  disturbs 
the  grant,  and  all  his  aBcestora,  riiall  b^me 
loathsome  nafcgota  ia  dunfc. 

40.  Buddha  Qaiya  7a^t«daavefn,or  Nafta^' 
jfun.  Other  iiacriptim*  itoeuiy-tArae.  Iwtarip. 
No.  1. 

Ijan^aire  of  InMrtpiwns.— SanskriL 

]>ate.— ^iur  Allahabad  No.  3,  and  of  the 
ninth  or  tmik  contury. 

Cbaraeier  used  in  inacriptiona.— Gaya  ;  and 
^iffora  iltfchtly  fnm  the  GujanA  alphabet  of 
Watfaen,  baring  many  compound  lettera,  and  is 
therafora  owia  modarii  than  it. 

BeUvun ;  or  Diviaitiea  or  BagM  mentioned. 
— Devi  Mabeabaaura  The  inafie  of  Kaiyayni, 
is  placed  ia  this  aaran  of  the  Vindhya  mouu- 
taina,  so-  that  this  part  must  have  been  eon- 
aidrred  pari  af  the  Viadhyab 

King*  or  Frincea  meiitiQned.-*y^aa  Varma, 
Sardnla  Varma,  An^a  Varma. 
'  BaaMfhs'-  Tliia  is  the  iosnri^ion  translated 
by  &r.  f  Williiaa,  but  subaequently  more  lite- 
laMy  done  by  a  boy  educated  in  the  Baasorit 
College  at  Calcutta,  TIte  io*eription  given  tbe 
Ttlbge.ef  Pandi  to  Devi ;  but  tbera  ia  not  a 
vord  about  Btthmana,  nor  Puranie  fablaa, 
nnleaa  the  word  Bfahiahaiiura  inplieaiu— Fe^* 
VI.  It.  671, 

AI.BudtnaGava,  VawUeS eawriit  w  Nayar' 
juni.  Other  inscriptions  16,  iracriptiotl  Fo,  1. 

Language  of  Inscription. — Sanscrit. 

Dote. — After  Allahabad  No>  9,  and  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century. 

Otaraetar  seed  in  lascriptions.-^-Oaya  ;  and 
dHTert  slightly  from  the  Qigarat  alphabet  of 
Mf.  Wathen,  baring  many  compound  Mters, 
aad  ia  therefore  more  modem  than  it 

Beti^ton  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  mentioaed. 
—No  god«  mentioned. 

Kings  or  pfineea  meiitioned.--'8ardlittla 
Varma,  Krishaa. 

42.  Budda  GayOj  Vaulted  cavern  or  Ifapar- 
Juni.   Olko"  iaseripiipnt  16  and  17. 

Langoage  of  Inscnptioa.: — Sanscrit. 

Dala.~After  Allahabad  No.  2.  aad  of  the 
laath  or  t««tk  eentury. 

Chaipetar  nfed  ia  in9crip(ioni.i— Gaya  ^  and 
differs  iliKh(iy  Irom^  tbe  Oiyivat  alphabet  of 
lir,  Watjlienl.  having  iqauj  conpouftd  letters^ 
Mid  ia.tharefof^  sR^re  jmod^rn  than  it. 

B(4ijf;ioi« ;:  o;  piviflitiet  or  Sagea  maatioiied. 
— ^  gqda  ve»U9|wd»  Twiia. 


£1 


■Kinga  or  princea  mentioiied.*  8oD  of  Anaita 
Varma. 

Bemarka. — These  inscriptions,  in  the  same 
character  as  the  preceding,  only  contnin 
praises  of  the  Varma  priuces,  who,  Mr.  J.  Prin- 
aep  thinks,  were  of  the  Gupta  family.  They 
are  alt  m  the  Buddha  cave  of  Nagarjuna. 

43.  Budda.  Oaya,  VanUed  aaem,  or  Sagar- 
juni.    Other  imeriptioM  2  and  3. 

Language  of  Inscription. — Old  Pali. 

Date.— B.  C.  280  to  B.  0.  247. 

Character  used  in  inscriptions.— Old  Lat. 

Heligion  •  or  Divinitias  or  Sages  mentioned. 
-^Buddhist,  Buddha,  Ascetics  mentioned,  for 
whose  use  the  cave  was  formed. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — The  beloved 
of  the  gods,  Daaalathaaa,  in  Pali,  Dasaratha, 
in  Sanscrit. 

Remarks. — The  title  of  raja  not  appIierT* 
but  the  terms  are  "  immediately  upon  his  re* 
ceiving  regal  anointment."  These  inscriptions 
are  of  (treat  moment.  In  the  Puranie  propheey 
Dasaratha  is  placed  next  but  one  below  Asoka, 
and  the  character  and  language  make  bion  near- 
ly the  coDtemporery  of  Agatbocles  in  Bactria 
and  Mahasewa  Suratitsa  in  Ceylon.  The  iu- 
scriptions  record  that  the  Brriiman  glrKa  cave 
and  the  milkmaid's  cave  were  ezeavated  by  the 
Buddhist  ascetics,  and  devoted  to  them  in  per^ 
petuity  by  Dasaratha,  who,  like  Asoka,  is  called 
<*  Beloved  of  heaven."  The  Mitraa  of  the 
Siinga  family  are  identified  horn  these  caves, 
and  from  coins. —  Vol.  VI.  p.  671. 

44.  BuddkaQaj/a,  Vaultfd  cavern  or  ' Nagarm 
Juiii.  Other  iater^tioiie  4,  S,  6,  s»< 
etvding  all  tie  remaining  to  Ifo.  23. 

Language  of  Inscriptions'— Varioua. 
Date. — Various. 

Character  used  in  inseriptioiu.— Various, , 
but  none  of  them  Lat. 
BeliKion  ;  or  Divioitiei  or  Sagea  meDtioned. 

— Vnrious, 

Kiog^  or  Princea  mentioned.— Hone  mail", 
tioiied. 

Hemarks.— The  remaining  inscriptions  are 
all  short,  and  in  every  variety  of  the  Deva  Na- . 
gari,  from  Allaliabad  No.  2,  to  modern  Deva 
Negari,  and  nutice  the  Buddhist  Bo-tree  oc 
Hindu  images  subsequently  introduced. — Fol. 
VI.  p.  671. 

45.  An  iiucrmtioH  on  a  seal  jSri  Vaii  («r 
BAati)  Kkuddah  fivm  Ougein. 

Languge  of  Inscription.— Sanskrit. 
DaiC'-None. 

Gharaoter  uaad  in  Inseriptiotk — Saotashtn 
oians* 

Beligian ;  or  DiTiniiiaa  or  Sagaa  nenlioiwd. 
—Not  mentioned. 

£ing8  or  Princes  meotioDed.— Sri  Vati  (or 
Bhati)  Kbudda,  upoif  a  teay/^j^j;eiii. 


nracaiPTfOMfl. 


46.  BareUlii!  VUlage  of  lUahala*.  At 
the  ancUiU  village  of  Maguta,  district  of  Bhu- 
ghana,  on  a  ttone  tlab, 

LauKuage  or  luscriptions.— Sanskrit  verse 
the  lan^jua^e  and  poetry  superior  to  any  tiling 
of  tlie  previous  date,  seen  by  the  Sodely^a  Pan- 
dit, Kdmalakanta. 

Date  — Samvat,  104S ;  A.  D.  992. 

Character  used  in  inseriptioiii. — In  the 
Iiiscripiioit  it  is  oallrd  ihe  Kalda,  and  is  mid- 
way between  tlie  Deva  Na^ri  and  the  Oauri. 
Some  of  the  vovrel  inflections  iranting. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 
— Urnhmanical :  Ananta,  Ravana,  Lukshmi, 
Iiidra,  Uama,  Siva,  Gunga,  Iswara  Madbu,  and 
Sambbu,  Parbati,  Devi.  The  Vedantaa  men- 
tioiieci  ■ 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Tbe  rounder 
Chyavao,  a  Maba  rishi,  ton  Vimvarma,  son 
Marsebuida,  Faratapa,  brother^  Ualhaua,  son 
Lalla. 

Bemarks.— Tbe  inicriptioa  dedicates  a  tem- 
ple 10  Siva  and  Parbali  by  Lnlla,  whose  Others 
are  all  of  the  royal  raw  of  Chhindu.  Tbe  in- 
Bcriptioa  iufluted  and  highly  poetict  and  ilie 
laugunKe  polisbed ;  nevertbeless,  there  are 
variations  iuspelling  and  inflections  from  modern 
Sanskrit.  The  inscription  was  found  at  a  tem- 
ple in  the  jungle,  and  there  were  the  appearance 
of  the  ruins  of  a  town  about .  A  gift  of  villages 
and  Wees  to  Brahmaus.  None  of  the  names 
occur  in  Hiadn  works,  although  tbe  petty 
princei  are  called  masters  of  the  world. — Vol. 
VI.  J/.  778. 

47.  Mvltaye ;  Baiioolf  near  the  source  of 
the  Tapli  river,  Copper  plate  grants. 

Language  of  Inscriptions  — Sauskrit. 

Date. — Mr.  Ommaneysava  A.  D.  1573,  Hr. 
Friosep  aays  A.  D.  709  or  909  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter is  rather  that  of  91)9. 

Cuaracter  uwd  in  Inscriptions. — After  the 
Allahabad  No.  2  and  Qujurati, 

Religion  i  or  Divinities  or  Sage*  mentioned. 
—"So  inrooation*  bat  limply  Svast),  yyasa ; 
and  the  donor  prouounoes  himself  h  firm 
Brahmanist,  and  a  firm  Bbagavata,  or  disci^jle 
of  Vishnu. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Sri  Darga 
B»ja,  son  Qovinda  Raja,  son  Maswaulka  Uaja, 
eon  Sri  Nanda  Raja,  Sri  Yuddhasura. 

Kemarks. — The  EUja  Yuddhasura,  of  Rnlitore 
imput  origin,  gives  a  village  to  Brahmans ;  but 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
the  display  of  Paranie  gods  and  goddesiet.  The 
uauai  threat  about  resuming  lauds  is  quoted 
from  the  Veda*.  Tbe  inscription  ia  otherwise 
curious  for  using  tbe  era  of  tbe  Buddhist  Sali- 
vahana.  None  of  tbe  princes  are  in  the  lists  of 
tbe  Garha  Handala  Bi^as.— Fo2.  TL  p,  B69. 

43.  Uundaf  near  Attock,  oh  the  Indus,  on 
marble  Siah* 


Language  of  IiucripU(Hn.«-3aMkrft  aked 
with  Hindi. 
Date.—- Smnth  or  e^th  eenliti;  probaUy, 

or  later. 

Gbaraeier  used  in  Inicriptiom.— Dera  Ni^ 
gari  in  transitu. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  menthned, 
—'Deva,  the  husband  of  ParbatL 

Kings  or  Frinees  mentioned.— Not  made  out. 

Remarics. — Too  mtitilated  to  be  usrful,  speaks 
of  the  ehief  having  bJand  ipeeoh  for  superiors 
and  Brahmans,  and  talks  of  his  kindly  anil 
priestly  rule.  The  flesh-eating  Tunisboas  (Turks) 
mentioaed.— rol.  VI.  p.  879. 

49.  Kalinjar,  in  Bundlekund.  Stojie  Slab 
in  the  Muteum  of  the  Aeiaiie  Sodety 

Language  of  Iiisoriptions  —  Sandtrit  verse, 
but  language  and  poetry  of  low  eatunate. 

Date  — &.  D.  1388;  Samvat  JS46. 

Obanoter  used  in  lusoiiptioB.-— Bundlaknarf, 
Devs  Nagari. 

Religion  ;  or  Diviuities  or  Sages  mentionad. 
—Deva  as  Vishnu,  Lakshmi,  and  all  the  Avatara 
of  Vishnu,  Ganapati,  Rama,  and. Ihe  Rakhshaa. 
Kashyapa  is  called  tho  first  cnmundar  of  tha 
Tedaa. 

Kings  or  Priaees  mmtioned,— Family  namea 
of  chief,  the  last  of  whom,  Nands,  married 
daughter  of  tbe  king  of  Ougein. 

Remarks. — The  inscription  is  fuU  of  poetical 
and  labored  images,  bat  the  Sanskrit  is  bad, 
sad  KamaUkanta,  who  translated  it  with  Ifr. 
J.  Prinsep,  protested  against  Mr.  Pnnsep  re- 
taining the  original  errors  of  tbe  text.  Thn 
insoription  was  recorded  to  dedieate  an  image  of 
Vishaa.^Ko2.  VLp.  881. 

50.  AUakdbad  colmnni  hucriftion  S. 
Language  of  Inseriptions.— Mot  pure  San- 
skrit ;  aevi-nty  liues  metrical,  the  rest  prose. 

Data,— Ssvauth  ot  nghth  oentuiy. 
Oharaotw  need  in  Inscriptious. — Allahabad 
or  Gaya. 

Beligion ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  meutioaed, 
—Five  lines  wantinv:,  Dhanada  (Kuvera), 
Varuna,  Xndraand  Autaka  (Yarns)  Vrihaapati. 
Tumburu  Narada-  Tbe  Ganges  coming  from 
tbe  hair  of  the  Lord  of  men  (Siva)  noticed.  The 
Sbastras,  so  far  from  any  of  the  kings  being 
made  to  worship  Hindu  gods,  Samudra  Gupta 
is  said  to  put  to  ihaaw  ludra,  Tama,  Kuvwn. 
and  Varuna. 

Kings  or  Princea  mentioned. —Sri  Gupta  aon, 
Sri  Ghatot  Kaoha,  aon  Chandra  Gupta,  son 
Samudra  Gupta,  son  Chandra  Gupta,  tiieaeecMid; 
living, 

Bemarics,— This  is  the  last  revised  read- 
ing of  new  impression  by  Mr.  J.  Prinaep. 
IMie  eolumn  was  raised  again  by  the  dewan 
of  Chandra  Gupta  SnH,  probably.  A  earioua 
thing  in  the  insoription  is  the  use  of  ka,  the 
prototype  of  tbe  modern  genitive  ugn  in 
Hindi.   None  of  [thez.uniner«ttsvj|^^  nsmed' 


IMSCRIPTIONS. 


IKflCBIPnOKS. 


*n  net  with  in  the  Purann,  and  few  o(  tha 
OMuihta  eren.  No  mention  of  Arahmau 
vhataver.  The  poet  DbniTa  Bhuta  ealla  him- 
■elf  the  ilava  of  tke  foet  of  the  |cnat  kiny  iihI 
hope*  it  will  ba  aresptible  to  tke  deiren 
Hari  Sena.  It  is  profoMed  to  be  CMOUted  by 
tbc  alsTe  of  tbe  feet  of  tbe  wpnme  aovereifni, 
tba  criminal  aiaigiatrate.  Tata  Bhatta.'  Uim 
tbe  terma  Sbahan  Sbabi,  kie«  of  kintes,  vbwh 
apptiea  to  tke  Saasanian  dynaity  of  Persia, 
exiiuet  in  the  leventb  oeatuiy.  The  SoyUtiant 
aad  Huns  mrntiwied.  By  this  inseription 
tlie  power  <rf  Brahmamsm  was  plainly  only 
incipient.— To'.  VL  p.  970  to  980. 

61.   Jimir  a»d  Karl*  eavta  and  other 
fUtxa  in  Dteoa-n-  OoUteUd     Ool.  Sgia, 
«e»  ijuer^UoHt. 

IwtKnage  of  InscriptiooB.^Uld  Pali. 

Date.— Seeoud  to  thurd    ceoturj  before 
Christ. 

Character  nsed  in  Insertptions.— Old  Lat, 
but  not  so  <M  as  Delfai  Lai  oharaeter. 

KeKgion  or  DiriniUea  or  Sagea  mmUon- 
ed. — Boddluat.  The  inaeriptiona  Mrzata  1^ 
wl»m  Ibt  eaves  were  anaTaicd,  and  for  what 
olqeeta.  That  st  Kurii  is  for  for^n  pilgrims 
the  fcnat  Chaitya  eare  euaratioo  at  Janir  ia 
for  the  eomfort  of  ibe  attendants  at  the  tem- 
ple, &c. 

Kings  or  Princes  m'entioiied. — Dharauka 
Beni  is  called  the  author  of  the  )00  oaves  at 
innir,  but  is  not  called  King,  Vira  fienaka 
cKaavatad  the  Dehgope  temple.  Sulisadatta 
is  ealled  Lord  of  the  City  of  Thaka. 

Banarka.- — Tbe  eurious  iaet  oonnepted  with 
thcae  aavcn  iaaeriptiont,  ia  the  mulUtndinoas 
cave  toBplea  of  the  Ui^kan,  is  that  tbay  do 
not  raeonl  positivdy  the  titles  of  any  prineea, 
nor  naaa  Samanaa  and  others  of  Ue  priest- 
hood ;  bat  it  most  be  bonu*  in  mind  tut  the 
moment  »  prinee  became  a  "Samana"  he 
abandoned  1>U  titles.  The  inscriptions  are 
rvsurkaUe,  also,  for  having  [initial  or  final] 
msny  oi  the  enbleniB  on  the  coins,  Nos.  8, 
13,34.  S5,  and  S6— Voum.  JiL  A».  Soc,  VI, 

464— ^oi.  VL  p-  664  and  1038. 

5S.  Udapaffiri  and  Kftom^n  codm  in 
Ctdtmek  6  miUt  votA  of  Bhubemawar^  Nume- 
nw*  itueripiitB§.  But  IA«  more  vtodem  m- 
$cnplioju  on  ike  tame  rooka  me  8an*krU. 

«.  Languas!*  of  Inacriptiotts. — Old  PaK. 

Date. — Before  the  seeond  or  third  ontary 
before  Obriat.  * 

Gharaeter  used  in  Inscriptions.— Old  Lat. 

Iteligion  or  Divinities  or  Ssfces  mentioned*^ 
Baddhiat  Arhantss,  or  Bmldhist  saiuti.  Gota- 
ma  ?  and  Buddha  is  understood. 

Kmgs  or  Princes  mentioned.— The  mighty 
sofcreigB  of  Kalinga,  but  act  named.  Prinoe 
Tattaka. 

Kenarka.— ^ves  are  stated  to  be  excavated 
tqr  Kali^a  B»jas.  Pire     the  embtons  found 


oh  tbe  Baddhist  eoins  are  met  with  in  these 
inscriptions  of  the  formsi  9tb,  6th^  86th,  8ih. 
and  a  new  form  of  tin  bo>trw> — J.  UUAt.  Soe* 

ra.  VI  p,  464) 

The  moment  an  a|^roaoh  to  modem  Deva 
Nagari  is  seen,  there  is  an  asaociation  with 
Hindttitods,  and  not  before— Ksl.  VI.p.  1072. 
b.   Language  ctf  Inscriptions.— Sanduit 
Date. — Some  of  fifth  or  sixth  oentury,  A.  D. 
One  of  the  tenth  eentuy,  Samvat  9,  whii^,  if  of 
the  Oaur  ent  would  be  A.  IX  118S. 
Gharaeter  used  in  Itlseription^  — Kntila. 
fieUgioo ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.— Brahmanioal,  Holy  asoetioa,  Prabhaswara, 
or  Jagaunath. 

Kingaor  Prineea  mentioned,— Nona  men- 
tioned. 

Bemarks. — Tbia  inscription  of  tbe  tenth 
century,  in  Sanskrit,  speaks  of  an  eqnitatde 
prince  faaviag  the  cave  excavated  within  the 
holy  preeincts'  of  the  Lord  of  Gods  (Jagan- 
nath,)  for  the  holy  asoetioa.  In  the  tenth  and 
elaveoth  esntnriea,  therefore,  Jagannath  sras 
worshipped^  Tol.  VL  p.  1075. 

63f  £%atufytnroeik  M  Oiittaek,  w  amekiU 
katgdom  of  Eaimgeh 

Lsnguage  of  Insoiptions. — Old  Pali. 
Date. — The  great  inseription  is  af^er  the 
B^  Dasalath,  2nd  of  the  ti-aya  inscription, 
but  before  the  Juuir  inscriptions,  therefore 
third  or  fourth  century  before  Christ.  The 
year  1300  is  twice  mentioned  in  words  and 
if  this  be  the  Buddhist  era  mentioned  by  Fa- 
Uiaii  in  Ceylon,  then  the  date  is  A.  D.  ^16, 
Character  used  in  Inscriptions.— Old  Lat. 
Beligion ;  or  Divinitiea  or  Segee  mention- 
ed.—Buddhiat  ;  and  opens  with  ulutations  to 
the  Arhantas,  or  Buddhiat  saints ,  and  the 
sculptures  represent  figures  of  Buddha,  the 
worship  of  the  Bo*tree,  prooesslons,  See.  &c. 
Merry  danotng  girls  spoken  of,  and  a  chailja 
temple  and  pillars.  The  Kalinga  Kajs,  at 
Buddha's  death,  got  tlie  left  canine  tooth, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  now  iu  British  custody. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.— Aira,  tbe 
great  Kisg ;  and  speaks  of  a  Bftja  who  was 
in  bis  8Slh  year,  and  jnst  dead,  Raja  Khar- 
aTda  Sanda,  (King  of  ttie  ooean  shore,)  ^an- 
da  Ba^a.  Note.]  Bhamadatasa  is  on  one  tit 
the  corns  of  the  Kamadatta  aniea  and  Brah- 
madatta  ia  said  by  Mr.  Tumour  to  have  re- 
osived  the  tooth  relie  at  Buddha's  death  at 
Remarks  —The  inscription  makes  tbe  young 
prince  learn  navigation,  commerce,  and  law,  sh 
well  as  other  school  maUers.  At  his  accession, 
in  bis  twenty-fourth  year,  he  chose  the  Brah- 
maiiieat  failb,  but  afterwards  called  about  him 
the  Buddhist  priests  who  had  been  settled  there 
under  the  aneient  kings.  Subsequent  breaks 
in  tbe  inscription  interrupt  the  seasa,  but  the 
dedication  of  chatt^as  is  me&tiMitelg^*^ 
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,  Bmatm  k  noticed  voder  its  ViA\  name,  'and 
it  e¥idently  mast  biwe  been  Baddbist,  ite  the 
kiciir,  AriB^-distribntes  much  gold  then. 
I'he  Brahman  cute  is  writteo  Faimaa  casta. 

^m.  yi.p.  1085. 

54,  Kitktum,  OoraiApur  onaeolumn. 

IjiUfVifige  of  In"criptionBt— Imperfect 
akrit  with  errors  of  orthogrHphy, 

D«te.-^Not  before  tenth  century. 

Chemeter  u^eil  in  Iuaeriptioiis.~Tlie  Gap- 
u  or  AHahabad  No,  alilUe  befon  tha  Gaya 
alphabet. 

BaliKioD ;  or  Diriaities  or  Sages  owiUon- 
9d.  -  No  iDrooataoH.  2fo  Hindu  itoda  name- 
ed.  Indra  mentioned  ;  and  five  images  of  him 
areaat  up  by  the  -road  side^  which  ibe  pillar 
records.  The  naked  figure  on  the  column, 
badced  by  the  seven  bended  andce,  is  the  same 
as  a  drawing  presents  from  the  Baddhs  cave  at 
EUora.    Vide  Appendix  (J.  tt.  A.  S.  Vol.  Vl. 

Kings  or  Frinoss  meatioued.— Mentions 
the  ileatb  ofSkanda  Gupta,  [of  Allahabad  ?] 
1 8*  yeare  before  the  date  of  the  ioscriptioR, 
but  the  recorder  of  the  insoriptiott  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  private  family. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  -inscription  on  a  co- 
lumu,  by  a  vttdthy  indifidnal  (Hadn),  in 
honor  of  himrif  and  family,  son  of  Eudra 
bona,  sou  of  Bhatta  Soma,  sou  oi  Amaila. 
Madra  professes  to  be  the  friend  aad  patron 
of  Brabmans,  Gurus,  and  Yatis  ;  Iwt  there  ere 
not:  any  Hindu  gods  named  in  the .  InBCription 
and  alt  the  naked  figures  cut  on  the  pillar 
are  evidently  the  anme  as  an»  found  in  some 
of  the  Buddhist  oaves  of  Ellora.  The  trans- 
Litor  speska  of  the  errors  in  the  text.  The 
chances  ate,  that  the  iuacnpiion^  like  the 
Gupta  inscriptions  of  Allahatmd  and  Bhitari, 
vaa  iHit  on  a  previouslv  exisliog  Buddhiat 
column.— 'W.  VII.  33. 

BaJcfTgaaj^  Bengal  i^dmUattato/ Cvl- 
culia.  OitCepp^^  pLtUi, 
^  Language  of  ioaeriptions^-r-Saiukiit  vow, 
Miflaud^  evdogiatifi,  and  punning. 

Date. — Samvat  8,  of  Keaava  Sena's  retgn, 
wluoh,  from  tbi;  Ayin  Akben  list,  makes  (he 
year  X.  D.  1136. 

-  Oharacter  used  in  Inscriptions.— Gaur  ;  a 
little  less  simple  than  the  earlier  aiphabeta  of 
the  Pala  dynasty. 

BsligioD  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention^ 
ed--T-Au!»,  salutation  to  Narayana,  Vedaa, 
Uara  (Sivay  Saraswati,  Kama,  ^dra,  Indra. 
The  seal  of  Siva  is  called  Sadaatva.  Havana, 
XAkehmi,  Seaat^,  Ganga,  Balarana,  Jagu- 
Uath,  Satis,  meotiQaed. 

■  Kings  or  Frincaa  maDtioned*— Vviqw  Sena, 
MR  BalUha  Seaa,  aon  Sena,  aon 

t^A  Keaava  Sana. 

lUuuriu.— •This  inaeripitiqtt  ia  on  copper 
pUtof,  in  a  singular  state  -  af  pteaervattoD> 
The  Sena  dyattty  was  of  low  origin,  ealting 


thdustdves  Sankaya  Qaurisvara,  brliMdoi 
Oaur.  The  iuacription  givea  a  grant  of  thnn 
vilbiges  to  a  Brahman,  called  Iswara  DvUti 


Sarma,  but  aass  no  terma  of  reasrence.  SUB. 
rderringto  tlt«  uumerous  battles  of  the  pria^ 
ces  there  is  not  any  n»ntion  oi  fire-arms,  hM\ 
of  bows,  arrows,  swcrd^  &c.  The  founder  d|! 
the  family  was  a  Doetor.  The  iuacription  s^tf^ 
that  Laksbmana  Sens  erected  pillars  of  vietcqF: 
and  altars  at  Benarea,  AllabaMd,  and  Jagaq^^ 
nath.-ToI.  Vll.j?.  4S. 

56.  Jaim  imaffet,  in  wtmrbUt  dug     at  Ajwdfm 
Langaaga  of  luaoripiMn.— Prakrit,  dann^j 
from  the  Pall 

I>ate.«Twelfih  oBntuiy  A.  D.  llS2iaaft 
image.  5 
Character  used  in  Tn8cr!pti(ma.— Deva  Na« 
gari. 

Rel^ionj  or  v  Divinities  01  SagsB  DBentioo- 
ed.—Jaio,  of  the  Digamberi  class.  The  msmA\ 
at  one  of  the  miegea  Prajuonath. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentiMted—Nonb, 
Kemarka. — Fiveim^^  ef  naked  Jain  aahto 
were  dug  up  at  Ajmhtv  in  a  Uustuiman 
gronnd  ;  and  the  inaoriptionri  on  them .  ara 
curions  for  showing  the  Prakrit  (not  P«li)  ol 
the  twairth,oantaiy.-- Fo/.  Vl^  jMy*  6^    '  i. 

ghur  ;  and  lie  ingcripHon  occurt  at  Dkendi,  s^ 
(hitiaeifOu  Ihe  opffonUMide  0/ India,  tntkth: 
ad^Uom  o/iAree  loral  edtett,  one  ofwiich  toonidi 
SMM  to  hmve  beem  done  by  Atoim't  father,  m»  A 
engoimt  the.  i/<Mig  priuoe  at  Ott§*i»  io  itmt 
timUar  ordituumea  to  hit  own.  ■  1 

laag^ge  of  Insoriptions.— Old  Pali,  or 
iotermedista  between  Sanskrit  and  P«li,  hiHt 
supposed  to  repi-eseiit  the  Pali  of  the  V/^ttf 
of  India  of  the  fourth  oMtury  B.  C.  and  tJi«! 
inflexionaat  DbauJiaad  Gimar  are  not  ^ai(|! 
tba  aarae ;  and  tiiera  is  a  difference  i<i  ihi 
gmniinsr  of  the  two  aeries  of  inscriptionai : 
Vcem  Mr.  Ffinaftp  having  referred  a  Sanskrit; 
inseriptioa  at  Giraar  to  the  third  eantsrf 
before  Christ,  instead  of  the  fborth  or  aevntC 
A.  D.  (!«hioh  he  aft«ward«  redifie*),  he  w«f 
inducetl  to  derive  the  Pali  from  the  Sanskrit.. 

Datc^B.  C.  330,  by  the  Buddhist  Chinese 
and  Burmese  chronology  ;  but  the  Gftek  not 
tioes,  .will  make  it  B.O.  380.  and  the  Maba; 
vanao  makes  the  accession  of  AsokaB.  O,  9S^ 
Character  ia  Insoriptioos.— Old  Lat. 
Beligion  ;  op  Divinities  or  Sages  mentiooed. 
—Buddhist^  Upholds  Dhsmmo,  or  the  lawj 
mentions  days  and  periods  for  hnauliation. 
prayers,  &o. ;  the  sending  of  the  miasionaries  ; 
preschings,  expstiates  00  the  aoarcea.o|f  trof 
happiuesa,  virtue,  bwiev(denoe,  paaee,  cliarit|^' 
ravareaoa,  flce^  ret^i^d  with  taup^i^  blMsiajn 
in  this  wpildf  and  endless  moral  nierit  in  Jhf 
next ;  and  the  victory  of  viotorres  is  that  whia|i ; 
overooawth  the  passions.  It  speaks  of  itw^ 
wickod  being  pj«^]v5d^iig,^^j»eUwijpw|: 
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M^om  of  hell,  and  the  good  hanng  final  eman- 
oipaHon,  and  ihej  are  to  hope  ardently  for 
heaven.  The  promoitoo  ot  the  King's  aalra- 
tioD,  and  the  aaiTstioa  of  all  onbelkvere,  mtd 
mother  exUtenee,  are  expreeal;  spoken  of ;  ulao 
the  propitiation  of  hearcn,  ind  the  King's  im- 
mortalitj.    Wliere  it  atheism  here  ? 

Kings  or  Frinoea  mentioned.— •Asoka,  or 
PrradMi.  The  Qreal  King  Antioehua,  and 
QM  «f  th«  ptolemiea  of  ^ypt>  and  Antigonos. 

Emarks.— 'Theae  iaaoriptiona  tn-aa  a  rode 
at  Oimar,  a  eelebraled  Bnddhiat  loealiiy,  and 
are  ediota  of  Piyadasi,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
years  of  his  reign,  and  >re,>  therefore,  older 
than  those  of  the  Delhi  and  Allahabad  Lats, 
which  are  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  The  chief  object  is  to  prohibit  the 
slaoghter  of  animals,  both  for  food  and  in  re* 
KgioQs  assemblies.  The  second  edict  provides 
■ledieal  aid  for  men  and  animnts.  The  third 
ortlera  the  qninqnennial  asserablips  (vide  Fa- 
hiao)  for  prayer  and  preaching.  The  sixth 
appoints  euatodes  momm  (Vide  Arrian  and 
Kiddha'a  Sermon.)  In  all,  there  are  foarteeu 
edietft  hieulcating  Boddhism.  The  remarkable 
hrt  of  the  mention  of  the  nanle  of  Antioohua 
aad  Ptolemy  of  Bgypt  in  the  thirteenth  ooonn. 
In  Atoka's  zeal  for  protelytism  he  tent  to  those 
Greek  Princes.  In  the  first  edict  Asoka  dit- 
tinirtly  tajs— formerly  hundreds  of  thoosamls 
of  animals  were  savrifieed  fbr  food  In  the  refect 
tory  and  trmple  ;  bat  that  not  one  should  be 
killed  for  the  future.  The  tliinl  edict  enjoys 
kindneaa  to  Brahmans  and  Srsmanas,  and  for- 
bids slaughter  of  animals.  The  Raja  Tarangini 
nentiont  King  Haharahana,  a  Buddhist  sorer* 
eign  of  Kathmir  of  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
isBuiag  an  edict  against  the  alauithler  of  animalt, 
aittilBrto  those  of  Asoka.^'Toi.  FU.p.tM 

58.  Brahmegwara  in  (hMaek,  not  far 
from  Bhubaneswara,  on  a  9lah  tn  tke  Jfucewn 
of  ike  AtiaHc  Society  of  Bengal. 

Languafie  of  Insnription. — Sanskrit  vene. 

Date, — No  intelligible  date,  but  the  charac- 
ter is  after  the  tenth  oentiirj]141 1  cerlalnly 
after  Salat  Indra  Keiari,  A.  D.  617. 

CfaaracteT  used  in  inB(»ipti«ti8* — Qadr  al- 
phahety  or  Haraha. 

foKcioB  ;  Of  Diviaities  or  Sagea  mentioned. 
—Mo  invocation.  Brahma,  Upeadra  (VisbnnX 
Uafaesmn,  Indra,  Bali,  Siva.  Vedas,  grtm- 
Mr,  poetry,  l<%i^  fca,  mentioned,  bat  no 
Pannaa.   No  enl^  of  Bmbmans. 

Kings  or  Prinoea  mentioned.— Jananc^ya, 
Lord  c»f  Tdinga,  son,  Dirghadera,  too  Apasara, 
njaVtehitravira,  son,  Ahhimwya,  aon^  Ohaa- 
dthan,  raja  Udyotaka  Eesari  Deva. 

Bemarka. — ^auneoiorates  the  tmple  of 
Bcafcmaawaia  being  oeoted  to  Siva  by  Koh- 
BBti,  the  mother  of  Udyotaka.  The  ere  San- 
vat  18  it  Med.  He  (emplf  was  no  doubt 


erasted  after  that  to  Siva  at  Bhubanesar,  which 
Mr.  Sterling  aayt  was  completed  A,  D.  667, 
and  that  at  Kanank,  A.  D.  1241.  If  the 
Samvat  en  be  that  of  Gaur  of  the  dynasty, 
that  subverted  the  Bhupalas,  it  oorrespoi>ds  to 
A.  D,  1141.— Vide/.  jr.  A  VoU  V.  p, 
600,  Vol,  VXl.  p.  657. 

69.  Naneh  Ghatf  Deeeaitt  in  a  oam  cham- 
ber. 

JPtom  Colonel  Sykp^  eoHeeUon. 

Language  of  Inaariptiona. — Old  Pali. 

Date^Befbn  Christ. 

Charaetar  need  in  Inscriptions.— Old  Let. 

Religion  t  orDiviuitiea  or  Sagee  mentioned. 
— Buddhist.  Glory  toDharma,  Indre,  the 
Ijords  of  Sakra,  sua  and  moon^  sanctified  saints. 
Ysma,  Varuna,  and  spirits  of  the  air,  oud 
Lokapala,  or  upholders  of  the  world. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.  — Yonng  Prince 
Bakesa.  The  great  warrior  Tunak^iko.  Prinov 
Uakuaaro,  oooneoted  wiUi  Uie  house  of  Amara 
Pala. 

Remarks.— Hiis  ia  part  of  a  long  inaoripUoa 
in  the  ebamber  out  in  the  roek  overlooking  the 
KonksQ  in  one  of  the  passes,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  high  road  from  Adjunta,  Ellora, 
Juiiir,  to  Kalian  and  the  cave  temples  in  Ssl- 
aettc.  The  inseriptiona  in  all  these  locaiiiiea' 
are  verv  numerous,  and  call  for  tianalatiou.— 
V4>i,  V'U.p.  fi85.  . 

60.  Piplianagur  in  Bhopal,  on  copper, 
being  one  of  the  four  plalet  formerly  noUoed> 
by  Mr.  L.  WOkineon. 

Language  of  Inscription. —  Sanskrit. 

Date.— Samvat  1235;  A.  D.  1178. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — Peculiar 
open  parallelogram  attached  to  Deva  Nagari 
letters. 

Beli}{ion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned* 
Glory  to  Sri  Ganesa.  Siva,  Kamadeva,  Indn, 
Varuna,  Ramarhandra.  No  mention  of  Punnaa* 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Great  King 
Sri  Uddyaditta,  son  Great  King  Sri  Nara  Var- 
ma  Deva*  Son  Great  King  Sri  Taso  Varma 
Deva.  Son  Great  King  Sri  Jaya  Varma  Deva, 
Prince  Sri  Hariscbandra  Deva. 

Bemarks — Gives  shares  of  Government  of 
Tillages  to  BrnhmanB  The  Patels  of  villages 
mentioned  The  capital  was  Nilagiri.  Hnris-^ 
Chandra  was  the  son  of  the  great  Sin  Lak»hmi- 
varma  Deva.  The  Psramar,  Pcnwar,  or  Powar 
tribe  spokon  off,  evidently  the  aiicestora  of  the 
present  Mahratta  Fowan  of  Dliar.— Vo2.  V2I. 
p.  787. 

6 1  •  JTotra,  Gifforat,  Copper  plale.  Thert 
is  only  at  ancUj/sis  iff  tie  inscription  given, 

Laagusge  of  lusoriptions.— Sanskrit  prose, 
eaoh  word  having  a  double  meaning. 

Date.— Samvat  380;  A.  D.  323;  hut  if 
the  Balibhi  era  be  used,  three  bundled  and 
aineteea  years  nuHtbe^aijiiited«jOOgrc 


IN3CIUFTI0HS. 


laraCBIFTIONS. 


ClianeteT  naed  ia  Inscriptions. — Before 
Allahabad  No.  2,  bui  not  quite  Lat. 

Religion  ;  or  l)irinitie«  or  Si^es  mentioned. 
^Foar  VedHs  mentioned,  but  not  one  name 
of  the  Furania  goda. 

Kings  or  -Priaeea  mentioned.—Prasanga 
B^a,  grandson  of  Samanta  Datta. 
-  Bemarka. — The  grant  is  of  a  rillace ;  and 
the  donees  are  designated  **  tboae  wlui  are 
versed  in  tiie  four  Vedas,"  and  the  term  Brah- 
man is  not  used.  The  grant  was  for  the  wor- 
sbip  of  the  five  Javnas,  Bali,  Charu,  Baiswa- 
deva,  and  Agnihotra*  There  is  the  usual  quo* 
tation  aboat  the  resumption  of  lands. 

6S.  Junaghar,  near  Ginar,  in  G^anUtOn 
a  rock  wxih  the  Pali  ediett  of  Ati'ba. 

liaagnage  of  InsoriptioDB.--3anskrit  Froie, 
bat  with  grammatical  eirorB,and  punning. 

Date- — If  after  Watheu's  inscription  or  the 
Andfara  kinva,  then  between  the  third  and  end 
of  the  sixth  oentary,  A..  D  On  the  ooitts  of 
soine  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasiy  are  the 
dates  288,  SS3,  360,  885  and  890,  butof  what 
era  is  not  known.  Badra  Dama  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  is  the  father  of  the  Rudra  Sah  of 
the  coins,  with  the  Samvat  383.. 

Character  used  in  lasoriptioDS. — Altered 
Lat  approachinif  Wathen's  plates.  Old  Dera 
Nagari,  nearly  Wathen's. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned, 
—Buddhist.  The  invocation  is  Sidhara,  and 
there  is  not  the  slttchtesl  trace  or  allusion  to 
Brahmanism.  On  the  coins  of  the  princea,  the 
chaitjra  is  impressed,  and  one  of  the  princes 
is  called  Jina  Dama,  Dama  or  rotary  of 
Buddha. 

Kings  or  princes  mentitined.-^Bajah  Uaha 
Kabatrapa,  or  Swami  Chastana,  his  son  was 
Biga  Aridama.  Ghandragupta  Maurya  of  Ma- 
gadha  is  referred  to,  and  his  grandson  Asoka 
The  following  names  of  the  Rudra  8ah  family 
appears  on  the  coins :  Budra  Sah,  liis  son  Aga 
Dama.  Dama  Sah  (no  coins.)  His  son  Vfjaya 
Sah.  His  brother  Vira  Dama.  His  son  Budra 
Bah  date  283.  His  brother,  Viswasab.  date 
324.  Radra  Sah  332  ?  His  son  Utri  Dama, 
date  360  ?  His  son  Siswa  Sah.  Swami  Rudra 
Dama  (no  coins).  His  son  Swami  Rudra  Sah, 
Samvat  385  and  390. 

Bemarka. — Records  the  repeated  repairs  of  n 
bridge, — by  Pupya  Gupta,  treasurer  of 
Snja  Chandra  Gupta,  Uaurya ;  then  by  the 
Greek  (Yavana)  Raja  of  Asoka,  Tushaspa  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  Budra  Dama.  The  names  of  eleven 
sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  have  been  made  out 
from  their  silver  ocHns^  which  are  unqnestionably 
Buddhist,  the  chief  and  central  emblem  on  the 
reverse  being  the  chaitya.  Rudra  Sah  is  call- 
ed the  son  of  Jina  Dama,  the  rotary  of  Buddha. 
One  of  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  ia  in  the 
Bfiventy-second  year  of  the  son  of  the  Raja  Swami 
Cliastana,  called  the  Raja  Aridama.  although 


this  inscription  be  in  Sanskrit,^ there  is  not  ffae 
slightest  reUtion  to  Brahmanism  in  it.  Botk 
by  the  inscription  and  coins  the  princes  aro 
Buddhists  aod  Swami  Rudra  Sah  has  the  San- 
vat  date  386,  which  if  of  Vikraaaaditya,  places 
him  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Ufaristifui  era, 
but  if  the  en  be  the  Bal'ibhi,  the  date  ia  A.  D. 
704.  The  inseription  mentions  the  aleetioa  of 
a  king  Bndra  Dama  by  the  people  who  did  not 
permit  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life ;  and  he  is 
railed  the  Zx>rd  of  the  country  of  Ougein. 
Mathura,  Biudh,  &c.,  and  the  eonqaered  Satka- 
rini,  King  of  the  Dekkan.— FwZ  A^l.  p.  339- 

63.  Diauii  two  separate  local  edieUy  at 
VhauU  in  OtUtaek,  the  rmmtmg  ediete  eonva- 
pondiiig  with  ikoee  at  Girmer  m  Qvjerat. 

Language  of  Inscriptions.—  Old  PalL 

Date. — Third  or  fourth  oenturv  before  Christ ; 
but  the  year  of  the  King's  reign'  is  aot  stated, 
as  in  the  other  edicts.  B.  C  306  ? 

Character  naed  in  Inscriptions. — GUI  Lat. 

Keligioii ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentionvd. 
— Buddhist.  Commands  the  non-destruction 
of  life,  non*inflietion  of  eruelfcy  ;  ehartty,  kind- 
ness, virtue.  The  King  says,  for  my  eubjecta 
I  desire  this  only,  tint  they  may  be  possessed 
of  every  benefit  and  happiness  as  to  things  of 
this  world  aud  of  the  world  beyond. 

Kintfs  or  Princes  mentioned. — Devanampiya, 
or  the  beloved  of  the  gods  ;  and,  as  the  young 
Prince  of  Ougein  is  named,  the  king  is  proba- 
l)ly  the  father  of  Aiofca,  who  waa  regent  at 
Ouaein. 

Bemarka. — The  first  edict  is  addressed  to  Uio 
public  officers  of  the  city  of  Toaali,  and  oom* 
mands  murderers  to  be  imprisoned.  Bath 
edicts  appoint  two  Tuphas,  or  coliegn  for 
meditation  and  the  propitation  of  Hearw. 
The  question  of  atheism  m  ancient  Buddhiam 
is  set  at  rest  by  these  edie^  which  repeateilly 
speak  of  this  worid  and  the  world  hereafter  •  and 
the  people  are  expressly  commanded  to  propi- 
tiate Heaven,  and  to  "  confess  and  btlieve  in 
G»d,  who  is  the  worthy  object  of  obedience  ;'* 
or  more  literally,  Him  the  eternal,  ye  shall  pro- 
pitiate by  prayer,— Koi.  VI.  p.  442. 

64.  Airun,  in  Bkopah  o»  an  mage 
Boar  Avatar  tn  a  tempU  to  Fithnu. 

language  of  Inscriptions.— Sauabit  ;bnt 
with  words  written  eormptly. 

Date. —  Of  the  same  period  as  the  follow- 
ing inscription.  Dhanjra  Vishnu  being  alive 
at  the  time  both  were  written.  Probably 
about  the  eighth  century,  A.  D. 

Ghameter  used  in  inscriptions  — Subse- 
quent to  Kanouj  Nagari,  or  Allahabad,  No. 
2,  bat  before  the  Gaur  or  Harsha  oharaoter. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  men- 
tioned.— Invocation  to  Vishnu  as  the  fioac 
Avatar  or  incarnation.  Vedas  Bhagavam 
The  Sakta  hytni^^rilie>  £i^V^^  VisluiH. 
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ISSCRIPTKOia. 


iNSCBiPTioiaa. 


boO^  Jaxu  NuBjaiu.  NuijsttKiii  the 
roTin  of  Taniha,  or  the  boar. 

KiBjp  or  Princes  m«ntioN*>d.— Beja  Indra 
Tahou,  hisL  soo,  Varutia  VishBo,  tiia  aon 
H*ri-\'iAhan>   bu  vtn,   Matri   Tishou,  also 
T«rapMni,  of  Suraslitra,  who  is.  called 
Xing  of  Kinics  and  f[Overning|  the  enrth. 

l^iMiti  Tin  temple  wm  buUt  io  4>e 
f  nt  year  of  the  reiyn  of  Knja  Tnrspnni^ 
])bHiy»  Vishnn,  tke  ronfidenttd  minisiec  and 
MiKr«rK«ia  Mmri  Viafanih  T^e  ia«Qri|F- 
ti(M  ia  tlw  irsi.  in  hooor  of  the  boar  iocaina- 
(nirfVialuiv  and  tbe  boar  coin*  probahly 
Woqeed  ta  this  fiwiily  of  paaces>  wko  «oc- 
ihipped  VU«u  aa  the  bom.  The  miuiater 
DteDya  obtained  his  offiee  by  public  eteotion 
md  threnitb  tbe  gnwer  of  Qcd  \  Diiap-jA  is 
^Ifld  a  ftiahi  amongst  the  Brnhman^  *vd 
Iba  dcvotxd  worebipfrfr  of  Bbaga«an  ;  but 
tbm  IB  BOt  any  pnpoateiAiia  etijioiejf  «f 
iMteMb-Fol.  FU,  p, 

ff.  ^trm.  «t  Bhoptd,  <m  «  ptj/or  tj»  ^fri 
aftft  fempit. 

Linginige  oT  InacnpUous. — Same  aa  the 
int  inacnptioB. 

Oale^Tbo  year  160  of  tbe  ew  of  aome 
linaitj,  wboch,  from  the.  iKnikia  of  Buddha 
Qapta,  is  possibly  of  the  Kanouj  fwaUgt 
tnMf  abwttbe  «i|thth  oentui?  A.  D. 

CbMMtar  wed  in  Inseripiiona. — Sama  «fe 
tat. 

ltdiiEtoii  ;oc  Divinities  (MT  Sages,  ntewiwo- 
•L^Viabqi^  Garuda,  Lol^ipalas,  BhagaMS, 
JflMdana  or  Viahau  Panyajanaa  or  Kakahaii. 

K.init»  or  Princes  mei^oneil.— >Th«  King 
^ddbaOw^  who  iseveriuid  tbe  oovotiy 
hutovcatk^Jminwinii  the  Nawda. 

BoBaiis.— Tbe  pillar  wa»  mised,  at  tbe 
eipeaaa  of  Dbaiiya  Visbttu,  beforff  tbe.  tero^ 
sIm  pnceding  inscription,  Vaitbila 
Viafam,  vho  had  been  elected  to  tbe  R*- 
KOMy.  1W  notioe  of  n  nev  Onpta,  and  a 
A«e  of  tbe  ilynaiiy,  165.  is  of  ereat  inbreak, 
a»lMklha.  Qupla.  oeceaaari^  followed  those 
mmioned  on  A»  Alhtbsbaii  and  Bbitari 
Mtaww,  and  op  to-  liiHidba  Q«pta's  time, 
if  ba^  Mnawed  tO'-lbe  Kanoi^  ^oat^i  its 
imtUn  had  bees  onlj  !•£  yean.  In  tbe 
ariy  part  of  IbeMh  eentniy,  A,  1>,  F»-HiM 
krn^  ■  baddbiat  ftiiig-^  Kanm^  ;  and  in 
ds  eiriy  part  of  tbe<  «e«enkb  aentaiy  Hian 
fanda.  Hiwl«  kiiig  nigping^  The 
tlNfcfom  bad  been-  ohanged  be- 
tbe  ftfcb  and.  aa<renlb  eeMartaa,  «ad 
Hm  Oaptefaniilyi  bad  apmg  iq^inMMiii- 
uawl.    foL  rilt  ^ 

I^S^ugo  of  Tnsiiiri'ptions. — ^lUugu  and 
Okji,  with  Stiuilcrit  itoku. 


Daler-.Saka  1054,  or  A..  D.  1132,  being 
the  year  Cheirabhana  of  the  YrihAspati  Chop 
bar,  or  sixty  years'  cycle  of  Jupiter, 

Character  used  in  Inseriptionstr^Not  me^r 
lioned. 

KelTifion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention^ 
ed. — Kari,  Gane8A>  Santswati';  S^pn,  Bhihos- 
war;  Eavi,  Sbart  (or  Vishnu). 
■  Kings  OP  Princes  meniaoncd.—^B^ja  Ktfdift 
Dera. 

Bemarks. — Ittntn  Per*  is-'tte  Rsja-  tomtp- 
tloned  iu  the  Jaganoaih  tem^te  aMels 
C?hwangor  tihorsungfl,  aw*"  waa.«lMr  feuifder 
of  the  (Junga  Vanaa  dywtsly.  He'  ww- 
benefactor  to  J»i?anit»thi  adonied  it,  and  p^ 
pnlated  its  wjighbourhood.  Tbe  iaaeripnon 
«ontaint  a  long  account  of  Radra  Dera'k  gch 
nealogy  and  of  his  faattkM.  There  nw  not 
any  punae  ef  Brabmaas.  Or  evsn  mention 
of  them  I  PKirii  the  raeaiien  of  Oamaa,  Ma 
worsfaip  most  h»v»  baen  tised  in-lknf  tanlfft 
century.— Fe/.  rir.p-  90X*  ■ 

87.  Kavrai  m  6i«;ai-«ft.  Cappef  flatf,  om«f 
four,  frwm  &r.  Bunu 

LanROKge  of  Insoriptiona. — JBaaaltrit  prose, 
each  w>rd  having  a  ddoW*  mwnftig,— and 
ifecapablo  ef  beiwg  aloaely  rawlerad  ht* 
Bnclisfr.  ■  ■ 

Date.— S«mv»t  390,  or  A.  D.  863^  iCtlfft 
era  that  of  ¥iknrnia«fityaj  but  ir  of  tbe  BnlP- 
bhi  era.  then  A.  D:  ffto. 

Oharaetrr  used  in  rnscript*ena. — CHoaMjr 
allied  ta  tbe  Kanouj  N'agarir  or  AHaMad 
No.  2,— possiblj^  a  little  earlier, 

Raigibn  ;  or  DlTiBiUetf.or-  Ssgea  meKtioa-. 
ed.— The  four  Vedas  mealioned  ;,bjat  not 
one  word  of  Brahmanical  gods  or  Brahmana.. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Rnja  Sa- 
mnnta  Uatta.  His  son,  Vij»ya  Bhatta,  or 
Vita  B.»j«.    His  son,  PrsBantta  Raja  Batta. 

Remarks.  -The  Bsja  Prasanga.  of  the  tayiA 
race  of  Ghj]ara,  gires  a  tillage  iff  rtrosc  who 
are  versed  in  tb*  tout  YtAn%  aaft  far  the 
worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  SiT«,  or 
ihefr  otfaeta.  bat  for  the  worship  of  tbe  five 
Jagnaa,  Bali,  Oharu,  BaswadevA,  and  A|^- 
iiihotra.  Brahmane,  althontih  alMed  to„  an 
iu>t  even  named  ;  even  the  writor  Beva.  ia 
not  <wtled  a  Brahman.— Fo^.  V/I,  p.  9fKl 

No.  L,  From  a  tmple  »i  Oodygjir^from 
Dr.  Burn. 

Language  of  Inicriptions. — Sanskrit  prosd. 

Date;- Samvat  366,  or  A.  D:  309  ?  bat  if 
oftheWibhi  em,  then  519  yearr' ntnst  be 
added. 

ChatBcter  Twed  ih'  Ifascrfptiona.— Tfie'sfamo 
as  the  last. 

BeltKion  ;  or  Divinities  OT  8hges  mrtitibnt 
«d.-^|ieas  simply  wfth  "  Giory,''  iiisteiid  of 
other   ftiToCfttion.    Gartges  itrer,  laklttaaii 


dra, 
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INSCRIPnONS. 


vsacKtmova. 


-  Kiogs  or  Frinoes  mflntioaeJ.— Bbatark* 
Senapiti.  Quha  or  OrihaSena.  Sridhara  Sena 
lat.  Chan  Oriba,  or  lawara  Quha.  Sridhara 
Sena  Sod.  Dbaruva  Sena  Snd.  Sridhara  Sena 
9nl.  Dbarara  Sepa  3rd,  or  Dharmaditja, 

.  Bemarlis.— Ttua  U  No.  1  of  four  plates 
band  by  Dr.  Bum  ac  Kaira,  tnd  ia  similar  to 

.(MM  pnUubed  by  Ur.  Waihan  in  tbe  J.  4..  3. 
B.   It  confirms  tbe  order  of  the  reigns  giren 

>y  Mr.  WMhen,  and  aSorda  additional  dates 
and  drcoflutaneea  of  higb  interest,  respecting 
theValabbit  or  Bslhara  dynasty  of  Gujarat. 

'This  plate  omiu  four  prinoes  betweea  BliaUrIca 
and  Griha  Sena,  and  torminates  with  Dbarura 
Sena  3rd,  tbe  granter.  Ur,  Wathen's  plate 
girea  one  prince  more  Siladitya  Snd. 
Altbougb  six  reigns  intervened  betV(«n  Ur. 
Watboo's  and  Dr.  Bum's  plates,  the  son,  named 
lladana  Hila,  of  the  mtniater  Skanna  Bhatfa, 
who  prepared  the  first  pUte,  is  a  witness  of  tbe 
present  grant.  The  bow  tbe  obief  military 
weapon.  No  fin-arma ;  ohariota  iwed.  From 
tbe  absenoe  of  all  mention  of  the  gods  of  the 
modern  Hindu  Pantheon,  it  is  plain  they 
eould  not  bava  been  respected  in  fli^rat  in 
tbe  fourth  century  A.  D.  Dharova  Sena  Srd, 
indeed  ssys  be  is  liberal  to  Brabmnns  (bat 
without  mentioning  them  with  respect)  and  to 
the  temples  of  ihe  gods.  Tbe  grant  gives  a 
field  to  a  Brahman,  for  the  sake  of  the  donor's 
Athw's  and  mother's  rirtue.  On  the  seal  ia 
*■  Sri  BhaUrks/'  nnder  a  bull,  aa  ia  Mr^ 
Watben'e  plate.— Fo^  Vll.p,  gfti}, 

69    Sffw«,  in  Q%^9t.  CopperplaU. 

Ijanguage  of  Inscriptions. — Saimkrit  ;  with 
groes  errors  of  grammar  and  inooriectuess  of 
eipreasion. 

pate.— Samvatof  Yikramaditya  1116,  cor* 
responding  to  981  Salivahaua,  and  to  446  of 
the,  en  of  Udyaditya,  A.  D.  1059.  ■ 

Chua^er  ased  in  Inseriptions. — Altuoat 
modem  Dera  Nagari. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinites  or  Sages  mentlon- 
pd.—Salnlation  to  Oanesa,  Farrati  Siva,  with 
fire  faoes  I  Vedas,  Swolu,  Meru,  Saatras. 

Kings  or  Princes  meotioned  — Baja  Sura- 
virana,  of  the  Pavara  (Powar  F  )  Hue  Gunda* 
la,  his  son.  Arevahimathsna,  boh.  Udayadi- 
tya,  his  SOD.    Salivahaaa,  his  son. 

Hamtirks. — ^This  inscription  is  of  importanoe, 
■a  it  disclosea  ■  new  era,  thti  of  the  fiimily  of 
Udyaditya,  the  probeble  founder  of  Oodypur, 
oorreaponding  to  tbe  era  of  Vikramaditya  1 1 1  ft, 
and  of  Saliri^ana  981,  and  Kaltyoga  41A0. 
Thia  would  plaoe  tbe  fonndation  of  Oodypur 
A.  D.  614.  The  Baja's  name  is  not  in  the 
(^rooologioat  tablea  of  the  Sesodi  Rajpnts,  or 
ojf  any  other  dynasty.  ArevHlanaalhAna  went 
\a  Holava,  and  recovers^  his  foriner  kingdom 
pf  Nidbyaciefa.  . 


79.  Ehajrao,  ei^htetn  milet  from  Ck$Ur^ 
pur,  in  BumletlfMitd. 

Jjanguage  of  iDscriptioos. — Sanskrit  verse 
in  an  amiuiioua  inflated  style  ;  the  wtnea 
polished  and  elaborate,  liut  some  obscure,  and 
abounding  with  quaint  pedantry  and  panning. 

Date. — Tiie  first  part  of  inscription,  Saai- 
Til,  1019,  \.  D.  968  iU*i  port,  Samvat  117S 
or  106». 

Character  used  in  Insoriptionst— Allahabad 
Ko.  and  therefoM  resembling  the  Haislw 
and  Bbabaneswar.  In  the  i'tsoriptioa  it  k 
oalled  the  Kakuda  character,  and  in  the 
Seventh  and  twelfth  oentnries  appears  to  have 
prevailed  from  Outtack  to  Shelcavati. 

Betigion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentiou- 
ed- — Invocation  to  Siva,  UHheswara,  Shambhn, 
Bharati,  Pasnpati,  Brahms,  Uaricba  end 
Brahma's  other  sons,  the  Munis,  Abri,  Chan- 
dratriya,  Vayvarma,  Aijuoa  ;  «nd  the  Puraaie 
heroes  Prithnka  and  iLunda,  Sumitrs,  Bhisma, 
Upendra  Sagar,  aud  the  Puranio  origin  of 
the  ooesn  noticed  ;  Liuga,  YuddUatira,  Via- 
wakarma*  Kudrs,  Vedas.  The  temple  ia  do- 
dioated  to  Pranutha  Nath. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned.— -Rsjas  Nan- 
nuka,  Vag  Yate,  Vijaya,  VahiU,  Sriharsa, 
YsBO,  Dbamta  Deva,  B^a,  Jaya  Vanaa 
Deva. 

Bemarks. — The  inscription  is  oliieftj  in 
honor  of  Baiiga  (by  his  son),  who  as  is  osuaI, 
iselevat>-d  into  a  great  king.  The  kings  tik 
Ondh  abd  CeyloH  attend  to  do  him  boosaget 
and  bis  captives  are  the  wives  of  the  kings  of 
Attdra,  Radha,  and  Aaga  I  Baoga.  of  eoon*, 
eulogised  by  tbe  Brnhmana,  because  he  built 
dwellings  for  thbm,  and  gave  them  leads,  and 
piously  ended  hit  days,  aged  109,  by  drowa- 
tng  bimsdf  at  the  jwetimi  of  the  Jomna  aud 
Ganges,  as  did  also  the  Brabman  minister  of 
his  father  and  grand>father.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  inaoription  had  twice  before 
been  eugrsvul  in  irreftulsr  eharaoters,  and  it 
WHS  only  in  A.  D.  IQl6  that  it  waa  put  into 
pruper  Deva  Nagari.  The  story  of  creation 
from  Brahma  and  tbe  ei^s  ia  told.  Tbe  in- 
fluence of  tbe  moon  on  the  tides  is  alluded  to. 
The  inscription  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the 
Mahabbarata,  iu  whiob  Siva  ia  represented 
to  have  given  his  own  flesh  to  a  hawk,  m- 
stead  of  a  bird  which  had  songbt  refuge  with 
him.  Tbu  alory  is  ttrfd  of  Buddha,  mom 
than  l&OO  years  before  tUe  time,  and  is  mndt 
more  euitable  to  his  hammi  and  lifs^paring 
chan(4er  than  to  the  bloody  fiin>  Hen  again 
we  have  gotn  Brahman}  (Sri  Rama),  whose  feet 
earthly  kioRs  adond.— Fef.  VIII,  17G. 

7 1     Baroda  m  Ch^arat  ;  ftmnd  i»  di^gbif^ 

fomtdations  of  a  houae.  Copperplate. 

Language  of  inseriptions.— Ssnakrit,  with 
pnnuing  ;  but  LthezgnMBmntieabslcuctuie  not 
sUtetl.  ^ 
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XNSOBimONS. 


i)at«.— Saka  734.  or  A.D.  612. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptioha. — Not  exactly 
nanabliag  taty  other  charaeterj  but  sufficiently 
near  Watben's  plates  to  admit  of  its  being 
eaaily  madb  out  by  Kamalakanta  of  Calcutta, 
thoufih  dot  by  all  the  BrahtiaaDS  of  Gtyarat 

Religion  ;  or  Oivinitiee  or  Sages  mentioned. 
Brahmii,  Sira  is  called  the  god  of  Rods,  DTiarma, 
Viahnu,  SWayanbhu  Sambbu,  Ganga  Yamuna 
rirer.  Partita.  Indra.  The  gods,  Kinnaras, 
Siddlus  to  Seddhyaa  a&d  VedyadbUaa.  Hara, 
Foar  Tedas,  Cowa  are  ealkd  tbe  daughters  of 
the  sun,  Bamdiaodra. 

Kings  or  Priocrs  tnentioiied.-"  Ooriod  Ra- 
ja, Karka,  hia  son  Krislina,  his  son  Dhruva, 
his  son  Ooviud  Sod,  his  son,  ludra,  his  bro- 
ther. Karka  3ad  son  of  Indra,  and  hie  brc^her, 
Dttnti  Verma,  is  heir  presumpyfe.  These  are 
of  the  Lateswara  dynasty. 

Bemarks.~At  the  time  of  this  inscription 
(the  period  of  Cbarl<>magbe  in  Europe).  Hin- 
dttstan  and  tbe  Dekkan  were  divided  into  four 
KiBgdomsj— that  of  Gujara  (Gtgarat)  west^ 
ward  ;  that  of  Matwa  centrical ;  to  tbe  east 
Oourba  Rig,  including  Bengal  and  Behar ;  and 
the  l^ieawan  Baj  to  tbe  south.  The  SunMin 
kingdom  spoken  of but,  in  Karka'a  niga,  it 
ie  expressly  stated  to  have  been  called,  bisfote 
hia  time,  Soweajya,  th«  identical  name  of  the 
Satfcanb  sovtreignty  at  this  day.  Krishna 
Sija  waa  devoted  lo  Brabmans,  and  tbe  nomi- 
vat  Brahmans,  throogb  their  greediness  for  his 
gifts,  resamed  their  former  rites.  His  fort  was 
Bbpur,  Indra  Baja,  who  ruled  the  Lateshara 
kingdom  conquered  that  of  Gujarat ;  and  he 
aiilMl  the  owner  of  Malava  against  the  King 
of  Oonrea  (Beojtal).  The  inscription  gives 
a  village  to  tbe  Brahman  Bhanu,  but  wiM- 
ont  cxpresuons  of  veneration,  for  the  eake  of 
his  btber  and  mother's  memory.  It  is  curious 
for  enoBMnting  the  privities  consequent  on 
poasesaun  ;  fishing,  fmit,  marriage  and  other 
fees  ;  fines  for  p^y  offences  •  free  labour  ; 
treasure  trove  ;  mines,  kc.  It  concludes  with 
the  denunciation  from  Veda  Vyasa,  against 
icsnnacra  of  lands,  in  the  story  of  the  Sagara 
Riijd.  The  grant  ia  confirmed  by  tbe  oounter- 
aignature  of  Dauti  V  a  row,  tbe  heir  prBBumpUve, 
— ro«.  VHI.>».  300. 

72-  I>ug  up  at  Knmbki,  in  the  Sauffor  terri- 
tofj  Mrii-Jht  miUt  nortk-cast  of  Ja&alpwr, 

l^ngnage  of  Insoriptiona.— Sanskrit  veraa 
■ad  pros^  quaint,  and  with  obadete  nsous, 
asd  pvnuinct.  and  otthi^phioal  errors. 

Date.— Stnvat  9S3,  or  A.  D.  876. 

Gbaractw  used  in  Inscriptions.— Nearly 
the  same  as  the  Cbhattarpur  inscriptions,  and 
therefore  like  tbe  Haraba  and  AUababad  No,  3; 

BeUgion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.— Invocation  '*  Om,"  and  gloiy  to 
Brahma.   Tisbnii, .  Atri,  Bodhanaf  tbe  Sun, 


Furuvsres,  Arvasi,  Bharata,  Yamana,  Funu- 
dsva  or  Indra,  t^ra^ang,  Parusavaram,  Indra, 
Vartna  Beva,  Mahadeva,  Saraaveda. 

Kincs  or  Princes  mentioned. — Tuva  Baja 
Duva,  KokRlts,  his  son,  (^angaya  Deva,  bis 
son,  Karma  Dev8,.his  son,  Yaaus  Karma.  Deva» 
hia  son,  Oaya  Karma,  bis  son,  Nar  Sinha 
l)evn,  his  brother,  V^aya  Sinba,  bia  brother. 
T'hes^  priooes  are  called  of  tbe  Kalachitri 
dynasty. 

Eemarkfli — The  grant  tcives  a  villaga  ton 
Bnhman,  Sitha  Sarma,  bat  without  express 
sions  .of  venmtion.  Kama  Deva'a .  wife^ 
Aralla  Devi,  is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  Kva 
family.  The  Slst  verse  Ukeas  the  king  Kara 
Sinba,  to  Pamsarama,  making  tbe  world  tha 
dominion  of  Brahmins  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Kahetriyas.  The  inscription  is  curious 
for  enumerating  tbe  chief  ofiicere  ofthekin^ 
Vijaya  Sinha,  namely  the  prime  minister,  chief 
priest,  the  chief  scribe  or  secretary  of  state, 
the  chief  cooaeillor,  the  chief  judge,  the  power- 
ful secretary  for  foreign  affain,  the  gnat 
chamberlain,  tbe  inconiiptible  superintendoit 
of  police,  the  treasurer,  and  lie  master  of  the 
horse  sod  elephants.  Tlie  usual  fbtindiet  to 
lesuming  lands  and  tbe  stoiy  of  Sagarr  an 
quoted. 

73.  Bahra,  three  marches  fi^om  Jeypvirftm 
the  read  to  Delhi,  on  a  Uoek  o/etone  or  rodk 
on  a  hill. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Old  Pali^  with 
two  or  three  (grammatical  errors- 
Date-  B.  C.  309,  because  the  inscriptimi 
evidently  refers  to  the  first  convocation  at 
Fataliputra,  or  Patoa,  in  tbatyearyiu  Ac  17tb 
of  tbe  reign  of  AlSoIu.- 

Character  used  in  In8criptions.-^Idest 
Lai  or  column  pSaraeter,  dr  Delhi  2<ro.  1. 

Religion  ;  or  Diviuitics  or  &agn-  BMntioiH 
ed.-— Buddhist,  the  supreme  &^dbay  Dbav- 
ma,  or  the  law,  or  faith. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned'. — Asoica  as 
Fiyadasi  Raja. 

Remarks.— This  ia^  anotW  of  Awka's 
edicts,  from  a  new  locality,  showing  Ibe  wide 
extent  of  his  domain.  It  dinera  dDroewbat 
in  style  and  language  from  tbe  piUu  and 
rock  edicts.  The  subject  is  the  Boddbist 
commaodment,  forbidding  tfati  fscrifios  of 
four-footed  animals.  The  Vedas  are  alluded 
to,,  but  net  named,  and  condemned  aa^  "  mean, 
and  false  in  their  docirine,  and'  not  to  be  obey- 
ed." 'the  scriptures  of  the  H'unia  (which 
must  be  tbe  Vedaa)  are  spoken  of  as  direotins 
blood-offsprings  and  the  saerifioe  of  aoimaU, 
Priest  and  prieaiesses,  religious  men  and  rcU- 
gioua  woman,  amongst  the  Buddhists,-  ars 
commanded  to  obey  the  edict,  and  bear  it  tor 
their  hearts.— Foi.  XI.;».  617. 

71.  Jiakawudaifmr  roei  imeeripUom. 

Language  of  ^v^ietioits^s^oskrit. 
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lilSCRlPTIONS. 


iKscRimoNs. 


l)ate.— Eightli  to  tenEh  cenlury. 

Cliafiicter  useil  la  Iracripiioiis. — K.utilH 
Ciaur  character. 

1K<eli^ioii  ;  or  Divtiiiiiea  or  Sages  mentioci' 
e3, — Si  Til. 

'  ,  Kings  or  P^ll(^e■3Glelltio^ed. — Sow  nnnieiil. 

Bsmarka.— TfieBtJ  inftcriptiona  rvlHled  to  tlit 
weU  IcTiQWQ  tculptures  at  Mahiimeliiipiir,  hillI 
are  litlla  more  iLan  names  applieii  lo  the 
ligprca  in  the  BCtilplLrea.  Tlii-y  mre  tlescnltcd 
ill  Ibc  TrBDaactiona  of  ihe  Rojal  Asiatic  Socie- 
ly^^Foi.  iLj).  617. 

TC.  Dug  up  near  Tespur  ia  the  l^urrufiff 
'divisinH^  loioer  Aisam  ;  copper  plates. 
*■   Lsnguage  of  Intcriptigu,  -  Sftn^knt- 
^  Dale.— None;  H'tli  century. 

Character  usetl  in  luscriijtions.— Sli^litlj 
mudititid  Kutita. 

'  Rtitigion  'j  or  Divinities  or  ^a^cs  mentioii- 
Vft.^ — tii¥OcntioTi  to  Siva  iHid  the  l^rahsuaputra 
Hfvei'.  'ftic  hoftT  incsmaiioii  aTicI  bis  rfesceiid- 
aiits,  hI^o  Vjahniif  Krisbna  bikI  LnsklLiiii. 

Kings  or  Princea  roeulionetl. — VudhislTiiraj 
BMiti^i,  Kbtha,  Arjiinia,  Bhsgmlaita  king  of 
KnmruiJ  and  his  dcacendanls  WaLaaibba, 
Httjara,  and  Vannmala. 

^  itemarka. — This  inacriptlon  reeonts  the 
fCraut  of  a  viltage  called  Abiauravataka  ou  t\tb 
yi  tnt  of  t'be  Ganges,  to  a  Bratiman  of  the 
"Banrfilya  rHce  named  lurtoka.  The  donor  is 
ViinarnaU  of  the  d^Daety  of  BliagadHttA.^ 
"M.  IV.  p.  766. 

7<i.  To  tlnf  wesf  of  the  northrrn  ffate  of  tie 
Furl  of  Behaf  On  a  broken  ilont  pillar. 

X-aiiguane  of  iDscripiiaiiB. — Sausknt. 

Biite. — None  :  lOth  century. 

Ciiiirncter  u&ed  in  imscrlpiioud, — Not  cl- 
Af^tly  rfsetnbUny;  arty  other  cbarncter  :  allied 
10  ibe  Kucila. 

Rcrtaika. — Tlie  tranelatioa  is  wrong 
throti^hout.— Voi!.  IX.  p.  B5, 

7 1.  Fbvnd  in  ihe  rtlic  chimhtr  of  one  of  the 
' KeHeri  tavei  :  <'op}*i:r  plufti. 

iinniiuu>!e  uf  iD^cripCiutis. — Old  Vtd\ 

biile. — 3i<d  ctntiiry  B.  U.  nbotit  lOfJ  yeiiT& 
of  'llic  rt'gii  or.tlic  Tjutiit1»kii  dyttiialy. 

Uh-iraci^r  used  in  luflcnptioiig — Ko.  2" 
cave  tliaractisr, 

IReli^ioii  ;  or  iMvinitiea  or  Sages  meniiDii- 
'jfcll — Bllil'dliisl,  SciUltHlion  la  .Snfv^jna,  Uhfl- 
■gftven  'istikyii  Muni  and  chaitya  niRntioued. 

Kings  or  Princua  menlTOiwrd,-  Trukuflaka. 

Eeiiiarks.—Fusliya  Hflrinit  of  line  comjiiier- 
td  coiiutry  Millfld  Taromi,  dtiriicatts  a  chaitya 
■Menliuu  ia  raade  of  iSie  furests  nroiiiid  IJard- 
harhuuB,  n  couulry  noticed  in  ihe  i*Talnpru- 
dru  inacHjiiiofl.  — Fol.  X.  p.  97. 

78.  Fysaltad  in  Quc^i :  Copper  plate. 

Languufie  of  Inacriplioiw. — SEiiiskril. 

Urttc— S.  1243.  A.  0.  nS7. 

Character  used  m  Icacripliont. — Kolmen- 
t  to  tied. 


Relif^oH  ;  orDivim'tipB  or  Sa^aa  menUM 

— Vaishnava,  Xiaksbmi. 

Kings  or  Vrloces  roenlioned. — TasoTigr* 
hfl,  Mabl  Chandra,  Chiwdra  Deva,  Madam 
PaU,  Govinda  Chaodra,  Vijaya  Cbaodr^ 
Jaya  Chandra. 

Kemarka.— The  last  prince,  on  the  7th  da. 
of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  Asadi.ia  124S 
tftanls  ID  fee  simple  to  Alonga  Audn  R«yata 
Bon  of  Atala  Kayuta  of  t1ie  Bharadiiaja  lin 
t'be  village  of  KemaH  in  the  district  A«hwBt 
FattHoa.  The  grant  concludes  with  Ihe  usua 
anathema  «gainat  ihe  resumera  of  rent-ire 
tenurea.  The  geaealopy  is  of  the  ttahlor 
firiooea  of  Kartouj. — VoL  X.jp-  98. 

79.  BooIm  -ti  Btu$tintg9k  M  iheJ»ot  pfzh 
SouiAaru  ramgt  of  QiUt  rmnnvig  p^ralltl  I 
Mount  Aboo. 

LaiB|$UBgB-  fA  IftacrijptioBaf— ^Sanalirit, 

Date.— a.  1O0»  A.  G.  1042. 

KeliitWD  ;  Of  Divi«itieg  or  Se{fei  naeatioii 
ad, — SaltttatiM  to  Vasi,  god^Ma  of  wkdoi 
ud  HsEk 

Kisga  or  Pri»c«a  meotioned.-^'CbpaU, 
Aravya.  Adphnia  KrishHa,  Scioatk  Ghoii, 
Mabi  Fftla,  Vandbuka,  Puma  Pala  alias 
Baladarpadfc  His  sister  Lakiai  marvwl  (o 
V^raba  bod  Bora*  aan  of  Chata,  aoR  of  Batta- 
bhiL,  son  of  Sangniaa  of  the  lioe  of  Bbab»> 
j[^pta  of  the  liiid  of  ICashiswank  Of  tht 
fbrraer  line  traa  Vasiat^a. 

Aeaaarkkw— Iistoiti,  wife  of  Vigraha,  on  the 
death  of  ti«r  hiMbaod,  takas  ahelter  with  her 
brolbar  nod  oaisaa  the  temple  of  the  bun  ia 
ihe  Aravalli  ran^e  to  be  repaired  and  a  Baolea 
io  be  eaoavated.  T4«  Tecor^r  is  Maitri  3h«r- 
mi^  a  Brahraau  |»0e(i  wad  the  cstgraver  Sira- 
palst  engraver  ordiuary  to  Baja  Aawapati.— 

80.  TirmpU  at  Bdiiutaffurk. 
Language  of  Inacriptioaa.— Santkrit. 
DHte.^27  Magh  1053  S. 

Religion  ;  or  Diviuitiea  w  Saff^es  merrtioR' 
«d.  — daluiarion  to  ilie  sun. 

Ktftgs  or  PrititKS  nienlioned.— HariYnnij, 
VnwavaniS',  Ari>ri  a^  bhuVHla. 

Uemftr4A.>-— 'Ihis  intrflription  vi  vrry  {mper> 
feet,  ae¥t;ral  entire  stanzas  and  ■mmiy  Wvfrds 
btm^  (rifW.«d>  H^roiB  wMbI  rMnniiia,  app'vra 
to  be  the  rewrti  of  the  cnnebraLioii,  hy  Dha- 
valha,  of  a  temple  al  a  village  vailed  Mabid- 
d4iq«. 

61.  Adn. 

Ohanctcr  used  in  lusct^ptions.-^Hyfnyari- 
tic* 

fiemarkt.— Th^»  itcortl  has  not  yet  bten 
detfifrtrtWd.— Fof.  XI  p.  9t^. 
83.  i^iitffpo. 

Character  nsed  in  Inscription*.— Uohen  ♦ 
Heligion  ;  or  Divmitiea  or  Sa^ra  mentioDeJ. 
—Buddhist.  '  > 
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-ttnaukB.~TU8  YectfrA  lifii  mot  yet  Ixfn  de- 
dpVend.-  rot.  X1U,  t>.  I  l!S. 

83.  Cave$  qf  B»rmrr, 
LanfCtis^  of  In*crtptiow.— '  f*«tl: 
l^inracttr.  used  in  IukcnptiOnt;->'OId  Tali 

No.  l.l>Bt. 

ft(Tl»gii»n  ;  01  DMftitiel  or  Saga  JtenlkiDed. 
— Buddhist. 

BeiMrks^Veiy  imperfecily  deciphered.— 
VqI.  XVI.  f»-  412-. 

84.  Moorehedaiad,  on  a  gun. 
Lk^oage  of  lMcciptious.^^eniiii, 
3)ate.-1047  Hegira. 

CbsMcter  oaed  in  Inscriptions. — PersiaQt 
.AeUgum ;  «r  !>ivim«ie«  or  Sages  meatioued. 
— Habomedan. 

.  Kings  or  Princes  mentioDed.— shah  J^an.' 

Bemarks.— The  gun  on  which  tbia  iosorip? 
tioD  ia  recorded,  was  ooDstructed  at  Jahangir- 
ua4£«r,  olherwiaa  called  Daccf^  under  the  Baro- 
aaship  of  Abac  Hohaauned.—  Y^Z.  XVt, 

693.  .  .  : 

65.    Nagarjuni  cava.  ^  x 

language  ot  iDscriptions.—SaDsVrjt. 
IHte. — Ist  ceiitur?  B.  C. 
Oh^^Suec  iund  in  ioaoriytion*. — No.  %  Lat. 
Bdixion ;  or  dWinities  -or  ftagoa  ^Bottioaed. 
— «hi«a. 

KMi«a  or  grincwi  ■aiUoiied.^Y^iifc  VaAia. 
AotataTarma. 

Bemarks. — ^Tliis  icaaurkable  inaeripUMS 
found  inscribed  in  a  Buddliist  cave>  records 
the  consecration  of  tlie  Saiva  images,  Dhee- 
tapati  tfnd  Devi.— Ft.^  XVI.  p.  596. 

86.    In  a  tempU  at  Oowga. 

Xjanguage  of  Iiiscriplioiie.-— SanslEiit. 

Bate.— S.  1496  A.  D.  1439. 

Character  used  in  Ijiscriptious. — ^Lulila. 

ReliKiou  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  meulion- 
^. — Vaislinava. 

Kings  or  Princes  mebtioued.— Durdama, 
finuiara  Pala,  Lakbsmnna  Fnla,  Chitndja 
Pa1«,  Kfcyana  PhI«.  Suudha  Pala*  Abbaja  Deva, 
Hala,  Ikva,  Kasliiraja,  Barasinba  UeTa,  BliaDa 

Bemarks.— IBbairavendra  tecordi  the  coli- 
seciation  of  (be  images*  of  Jagannatb,  Bala- 
i-ama  and  SuWiddra.  Tli*  piiires  recorded 
evidently  tKluiig  to  Ibe  "Pfla  d>nB8iji  of*  Ciaur. 

B7.    Ranodty  on-a  ttottc  aUtb  in  d  t^pie. 
language  of  luscnptions — Sanskrit. 
r)»te.-Jt)th  centuiy. 
Character  used  iu  inscripUbns. — Kvtibt. 
HeligioD  ;  or  Divinitiea  or  Sages  ueutfbn- 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings  or  Mnces  Uientioned. — SomeitrftrB, 
BbniravBiidra. 

Heniarks. — ^Tkere  aie  several  names  in  this 
in«cription,  hut  as  th«  rearliuK  and  the  ttans- 
lalion  are  both  iucorrect,  1  have  not  thought 
proper  to  insert  ibtra  here. —  Vol.  XTI,  p.  1081 


88.  Be^,M»  iht  'tBvgh^f  Pas»ti'(Lbj. 
Langtuite  of  InsBii(Aiott8.— "Sttisfcrtl. 
Date.— 9lh  centuiy. 

Ghartcter  ^iseri    in  "rnscriptionp. — Kutila. 
Kcligioa  i  Of  Uifinitiea  or  St^ts  meiaiou- 
ed.-^Buddhist 

KiugB  or  Princes  mentioned.— YasotiEnna 
Dava  Pala.  .  ■ 

Remarka.— fiecord  the  raising  ttTtWto  toiw*. 
and  a  temple*— J^ot  I VII,  m.  ItS^-  ^ 

89.  Kmiimffer. 

Laufiuage  of  bMcriptiDBB.*^SMnkritt  ^ 
Datii;-S.J£at.  10  Kaiti^ 
€faaiKtflr  uid  in  loaeviptiont^^Ndt  known* 
Religion ;  or  Divjuiliea  or  Saget  Mmtioinff. 

Kfcign  «v  Srinon  ■raeMttned.-^Pftrffiiai^: 

'  .90v  i  Kalinger. 

*  iMUgsMgeitf  lnti^ioi».^8aillVritl 
Dale  tt-Hot'knowiu  ' 
<eharaefer-«Md  m  Insoriptii)ns.M.-Not  *ffown. 
Beligbn^  ■or  DiWnitiea  or  Sages  tttntioned. 
^fliv*.  .  ■ 

Kinga  or  Priboas  ntention^d.— V^aj*  Rrfi 
Bhuroi  Pala.  Ja;a  Varraa,  Deia  Tanna,  iU- 
dana  Varma,  Fjatapa  Varma.  .  , 

Bemarks.— He  subject  oT  the  recorfl  is 
profiably  tbe  eonaecration  of  certain  imagea 
of  Siva,  Ksmala  and  Kali,  the  ineori^olL 
howtfi-eT  is'too  imperTect  to  ndmil  of  sitiafu^ 
tpry  decipherment. — VqI,  XYll.p,^\^  . 
'9}.  Kalinget: 

Language  of  Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 
Dnte. — Not  known.  "  j 

Character  used  in  lnrcriptiona. — Not  knoim, 
Vidtgtoii  1  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentiopod. 
— Siva. 

Kings  or  Prlboea  mentioned  [—ifatiUdm,  So 
Baphohha.  . 

92.  KaXinger. 

Language  Ifracrii^tioB«.''^Sft«Bkrit'. 
Datc-^^ot  Juu)WB,  ■ 
Character  used  in  InscriptitoDBt— Hot  jGnoiirn. 
Belig^n^  or  Dniiutiea  or  Sagee  nntioiedi 

— Siva. 

King*  or  Prinoea  Biei^ipmedv-^Bi^  Dfeva, 
son  of  KaiiiatenilH,  son  Uad^na  VaciHi 
D«ya,  king  ol^  l^itljart  . 

Hemadw.-^Becord  of  the  cnuaeoivtiwi  ef  am 
imafTB  of  V«ni(|».— ^Bi.  Xyjl.m,  jaj» '  - 

93.  XaliHffpr. 

Language  of  Iii8Cfiptio>i.<.r.Switkril. 
Date. — N(A  known.  ^ 
Character  used  in  luKription.— Not  known, 
BeligioA  \  or  DTvin4ie«  u  fiagea  meqtioHed. 
—Not  known. 

Refna.ks.— Five  very  imperfect  modtirn  ia- 


scriptiobs,  from  ^^Ijiypr  qfc  ji<L^valuev— 
XVII.  «.  68.  •  o 


IMSCDXFnOXS. 


ZNBECnS. . 


04.    Vi/ap9  mdMjir,  Udagwur. 
Language  of  InBcriptioDi-— 6uiskrit» 
Date — Kot  known. 

Charaoter  uaed  in  Interiptiona.— Kutila, 
Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagei  mention 

«d.< — Salutation  to  the  son. 
Kinga  or  Priiicea  mentioned.— None* 
Bemarke. — An  eulogiom  on  kke  san< —  Poi. 

XTIt  p.  68. 

95.  I^ot  ktowM,  OM  Copper  pUU. 
Language  of  Inseriptiona. — Suukrit- 
Date— 66  of  aome  local  era. 
Ghancter  uaed  in  In»criptions. — 6aur. 
Heligion  j  or  DirinitiM  or  Bagea  mentiftn 

ed.—VaiabnaTa. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned*— DeT«  Sacti 
Devn,  Vnaiya  Rna  D«*a.  Nan  Bhattt  Deva, 
Bana  Cluiidn  Den,  Bkoja  Dera,  Bfakendra 
Pah  Oers,  BhojA  Dera,  Vinayaka  Fala  Deva. 

Bemarks.— Vinayakn  Bala,  the.  nepbe 
of  Bhoja  Deva  IL  gnnta  to  kia  daea^fdlow 
Bhulloka  BfaatU  the  village  of  Tikkarika  in 
the  diatriet  of  Benarea.  The  plaoe  Is  t»  this 
day  knom  under  the  name  of  Tiklari.  The 
donorit  eridentlv  a  a^n  of  the  irell  known 
Pain  dynasty  of  Gaur— Foj.  XVIL  ^  71. 

96.  Stmgt^fW. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Character  nseJ  in    IntcriptioDs — Rather 
peeuliar,  allied  to  No.  3. 
'  Religion  ;  or  Divinitiea  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Bemarks — BuddUik  naiim— Fo/.  XVIL 
p.  60. 

97.  Ktiiah. 

LauKaagc  of  Inseriptions. — ?ali| 

Character  used  in  Inseriplions.— Baljier 
peculiar,  allied  to  No.  2. 

ReligiM  •  or  Dirinitiea  or  Sages  mentioif 
ed.'^Buddhiat. 

Bemaikfc— Buddhisk  maiim.  Vol  XVUI, 
p.  347. 

9B.  Jmunptir  om  a  bund  Md. 

Language  of  Tnscriptioaa. — Sanskrit 
Duto — S.  1273: 

Cbaraeter  used  in  Inscriptionsi— Oaor,  of 
Baja  Jayachandra's  time. 

Kelson  ;  or  DiviiritiBa  <«  flngea  nention- 
ed. — Not  known. 

Bemarks.— This  ia  a  deed  of  mortgage  eze- 
enfeed  in  favor  of  two  bunkers,  Ba  Sri  Bafaina 
and  Ra  3ri  Msha  ditya  bj  Ba  6hingadevl  to 
ensure  tiie  liquidatioo  of  a  debt  fl»  2|260 
dramnua.— FoIL  XIX.  p.  454. 

99.  OcfeU. 

Language  of  Inecriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— S.  10S6  A.  C.  980. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — ^Kntila. 
-  Religion  ;  or  Dmnities  or  Sages  mention- 
ad.— Taishnava. 


Kiiigrs  or  Princes  mentioned.— Krblma  B^jsj 
Vfliri  Siiiha,  Si^raka,  Aniogharasra  aliss  Vsk^ 
pati,  alias  Valabha  Nnrendra. 

Bemarks. — The  gift  of  the  tillage  Sem- 
bhatapura  to  a  priest  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  temple.— Fo^  XIX.  p.  476. 

100.  Pknoa  M  TioHUwart  om  a  M  of 
lamtUtone  im  a  tempU. 

Laut^uage  of-  Inscriptions- — Sanskrit. 
Date.— 979  Strnvat,  probably  of  theVal^ 
iabhi  en 

Oharaetctr  used  in  IntcriptiomL— A.  wiety 
of  Kutila. 

Kinf^  or  Princes  mentioned. — ^Ifahendar- 
pHla,  jHtuIa— VfljttU,  Ti^nika,  Bagga,  Puraa, 
Devanga,  Banmcbandra  Bbcja. 

Bemarks — This  insoription  is  very  im- 
perfect, btit  inteft-atbg,  as  throwing  some 
light  on  a  dark  |feriod  of  Indian  history.  If 
we  may  asiume  the  Bhoja  of  tfae  document 
to  be  (h«  fir'at  of  that  same  noticed  by  Abol 
Pa»l  and  Prinaep,  hia  en  is  definitely  fixed. 
FoL  XXII.  p,  67fl- 

101.  Khunniara  in  Kanfra^ 

Language  of  Inscriptions^— Old  Pali. 

Data^lst  eeutary  A.  C. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — Arian  PalL 

Bemarks. — Of  Paliogiaphic  importance  aa 
shewing  the  transitioo  atate  of  the  Aiiaao-PaK 
ohanot«r.-/'o2.  XXUL  p.  67. 

INSECTS. 

loMcte      .     ...  Fa-   j  lln«ecta  L*ir. 

I&aect   Gas.  Puobi  Tam. 

£atoma   Q>.  t  Purba   Tub. 

Insects  are  a  clats  of  inrertebnte  animals, 
belonging  to  the  articolata,  with  little  jmnts. 
They  an  six  legged,  air-breathing,  artioulala 
animala.  Invertebrate  animela  are  divided  by 
Lemarok  into  two  groups,  which  he  nils  Ani- 
maux  Apathiques,  and  Animaux  Btrosiblea, 
The  latter,  or  the  SensitiTe  Animals,  oontaia 
six  classes,  of  which  Insects  are  the  first. 
According  to  Latreille's  arrangement,  in  tb* 
*  Regne  Animal/  the  class  Intacta  forms  tha 
third  great  division  of  articulated  animals — 
articulated  referring  to  the  numerous  joint» 
of  which  this  class  of  animals  is  composed. 

The  following  is  another  classiScatioii  of  ti». 
Artacolata. 

ArtiouIaU,  with  Httle  Joints  -.^ 
1 ,    Botifera,  wheel  animalculea.. 
Bxamplea^  ai'imals  with  eiliatad  jaws. 
3.    Cirripedia,  cirripeds.- 
£xample9,  barnacles,  sea  acorns. 

3.  CrustsiwB,  ten-lqcged,  sciatic TamiTy. 
jSxampUsr  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns. 

4.  losecta,  six-legged,  air  baathing,  articu- 
late auimals. 

Ejsamplft,  the  wasp,  the.bce,  the  bntterBy^ 
the  beetle,  the  flea^.  izedbyLjOOgle 
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5.  Anclwida,*  eight-legged,  sir  breatbtng 
•niculaie  animals. 

Sxampietf  mitet,  spiden,  eeorpione. 
Ineecu  have  alto  beeu  olaeiifitd  by  oUier 
paturalisU  as  under  ^ — 

1    Aptera.  example^ flctit^aA  lice- 
Diptera,  example  gnat*,  flies,  &o. 
Hemiptera,  example  buKSi  &c 
Lepidoptera,  MwnpU  bulterflies^  aaotlis. 
Orthoptera,  eMn^Is  gntsboppers,  oriet- 
eU,  &e. 

Hynenoptera,  exampU  baet,  wup**  &o. 
Nturopiera.  exampta  LlbelluU  or  dra- 
goa-fly  Ephemera  or  majr-fly,  Pbryga- 
nea  or  aliierfly.  .  . 

S    Sircpsiptera,  example,  parasites  on  vari- 
ous hynwnoptera. 
9  .  Culeoptara.  exan^le,  oockcbafers  and 
beetles 

The  iuseet  of  Insecta  class  of  auiiuals,  is 
BOW  geuemlly  anauged  into  sevwi  orders,  riz. 

V.  Honwptsroua  keniip- 
Ltera 


i  Ootaoptara 
■L  HjDienoptaTa 

in.  Orthoptera  ri,  Lgfndoptera 

iw.  HatBmptarona  licnip>    vtL  Dipfeara 
ten 

True  Inaeeta  may  be  thua  defined Art ieu* 
htted  animala  possessing  six  two  anteanae, 
tvo  eompoand  vyea,  a  small  brain  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  a  double  medullary  chard. 
Gircniation  efl^ted  by  »  pulsnting  dorsal  vea* 
tel  provided  vith  namerout  raWea,  Kespini* 
tion  by  tisehfse,  vhioli  form  two  lateral  trunks 
and  nmify  tlirough  the  body;  generation 
ov^MTDUS ;  two  distinct  sexes  ;  adult  stateVt- 
taioed  through  a  series  of  metsmorphoaes.  In- 
sert* generally  possess  two  pair*  of  winft*;  the 
tnink  in  tba  adult  animal  is  usually  eompo-ed 
of  three  ohief  parts,  the  head  (or  caput%  thorax* 
and  abdomen;  or  the  trunk  of  an  insr-ot  may  be 
deaeribcd  as  oonsistinx  of  thirteen  segments*  of 
whieh  ODO  eonsiiinlcs  the  bead,  three  form  the 
thoraxt  and  the  remaining  nine  compose  the 
abdome*.  The  head  includes  the  organs  of 
aenaatioD  and  mandicatioui  and  its  principal 
parte  have  received  the  following  nantes: — 
the  elypeus,  Tertex,  occiput,  lenss,  canthus, 
gala*  ocolij  stemmata,  antenne  and  the 
tmhL 

Some  insects  are  hurtfol,  but  some  are 
uaefnl  to  man  and  his  industries,  some  are  of 
vonderfnl  beauty  or  are  of  inteiest  from  pecu- 
liarity of  atruoture. 

Tbe  Greeks  ate  gnushoppera.  and  liked 
thcB  uaiuiglf ;  the  kborigines  of  New  South 
Walea  eat  Uam  raw,  first  taking  off  their 
viagB.  The  Chioese  thriftily  cat  the  chrysalis 
of  the  ulkworn,  after  making  use  of  the  silk  ; 
the  larras  of  a  hawk-moth  are  also  much  n- 
liahed.  Tlie  negroes  in  Jamaica  eat  the 
Bagoog  botterflisa,  afler  removing  the  winga* 
and  itoro  tbeiniip  by  pouorifng  and  imoking 
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them.  The  Hottentots  and  the  peoples  in  the 
East  Indiea  eat  the  termitea,  or  white  ants, 
boiled,  fried  and  raw,  the  female  white 
ant  in  parUeular  is  eaten  ia  India  and 
Broughton,  in  his  **  Letters  written  in  • 
Mabaratta  Camp  in'  1809,"  tells  us  that  thejr 
were  oarefully  sought  after,  and  pressed  for 
the  use  oT  the  debilitated  Luijee  ttao,  |Nrime 
minister  of  Seindia.  The  natives  mis  than 
with  fiour,  and  make  a  variety  of  paatry ;  or 
they  pareh  then  in  pots  over  a  gentle  fire, 
stirring  tham  about  m  it  done  in  loaiting 
coffee.  They  cat  them  by  hondfula,  as  we  do> 
comfits  ;  **  i  have  disooataed  with  leveml 
gentlemen,"  observes  Smeathman,  '*  upon  the 
taste  of  the  white  ants,  and  on  omnparing 
notes  we  have  always  agreed  that  they  are 
most  deliotoiu  and  .delieate  eating."  Pr. 
Livingstone  says: — "The  white  anta,  wlicn. 
roasted,  are  aaid  to  be  good,  aomewhat  resem- 
bling grains  of  boiled  rice.  An  idea  may,  ho 
adds,  i>e  formed  of  this  diah  by  what  once  ocenr- 
red  oil  the  banks  of  the  Zouga.  The  B»o^« 
chief,  Palaui,  .Tisiting  us  while  eating,  I  gave 
liim  a  pieco  of  bread  and  preserved  apricots, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  relish  it  much,  I  asked 
him  if  be  had  any  food  equal  to  it  in  hia  Qoan- 
try?  *Ah!'  aaid  he,  *did  yon  ever  tatCo 
white  ants  f  As  I  never  had,  be  replied, 
'  Well,  if  you  had,  yon  would  never  have  de- 
sired to  cat  anything  better.' "  Humboldt' 
mentions  ants  as  Iwing  eaten  by  the  Marivi' 
tunos  and  Marguerataies,  qualified  with  resin 
as  a  sauce.  Bees  are  eaten  in  Ceylon.  Mites  in 
myriads  are  oonsumed  in  eheete.  The  grub 
of  the  palm-weevil,  wliich  ia  the  si»  of  a 
thumb,  is  a  favourite  dish  in  some  parts  of 
India,  ^lian  relates  of  an  Indian  king,  whiv 
for  a  dessert,  instead  of  fruit,  set  before  his 
guests  a  roasted  vonn  t^en  firom  a  plant, 
(probably  the  larva  of  this  inseot,)  whion  was 
thought  very  deliotous. — 

lit  natnie,  the  Udopid*  devour  igaridl  under 
bark. 

Bearaktut  oHoa ,  one  of  the  Mcmida  li  n 
native  of  Java. 

TkeraUit  a  gtnru  of  CToIeoptera,  of  the  tribe 
Cicindelidee,  is  confined  to  South  Eastern 
Asia,  The  following  genera,  belonging  to  the 
Cicindelidse,  are  not  auoommon  in  India,  viv. 
Th^ratea,  l^condyla,  and  Collinris :  the  two 
former  axe.  charaeteristlo  of  a  aouthem  nngc^ 
while  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout  the 
eastern  continent  More  than  aixty  apeoiea  of 
Indian  Ciaindelidm,had  &llen  under  Mr,  &>pe*s 
notice :  the  most  splendid  of  the  race  abound 
in  Ifepal.  Anvong  varions  apeciesi  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Himalajaa,  only  ono  i4)pnn(Aen 
the  form  of  the  European  Germanica, 

DyluoiM  gruWf  one  of  the  aquatio 
Coleoptera,  is  fouqd^im  J^^^^iin  Bo?tf 
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.  ^leuckns  tacer,  the  BscieO-  beetle  of  tha 
E^yptiana^  ia  round  ia  Egypt  and  Wealern 
Am- 

The  I/ampjfrides,  are  a  tribe  of  the  Malncor 
'  (lermouA  Coleopidrn,  induiling  ihe  glow  worm 
and:  fire-fty.  Tiia  Fixe-Jlg  is  tlie  iiaiuti  uiveri 
to  ayiecHs  of  EUi«r  aii:^  L^mp^ris,  at'  tlie  order 
t<olifoptf;ii],  Hud  Id  t1ie  KuUora  of  the  tcopLca. 
f .  Ijuberetirin  ie  uf  S^utlt  Atii^rio9,  F.  ciiiddnria 
of    K.  Asia.  ')cUti  IndeE  reeort  to  iffioiat  ^Ihcts. 

Tita  JjHinpyrfB  li'ire'fly  ia  tbe  Moucbe  Ju- 
iQtnqiisa  of  ilie  freticlt.  The  llomntta  ^LvlcU 
the  luminous  insecia  by  tJis  catnnLOi)  nume^ 
ooatiluea,  tiucj  IuicIoIh. 

TliG  Phaamie-  or  epectre  iiiaecta  are  found  ia 
Aain,  ATricn,  S.  America,  Hud  Anstriilia,  nnd 


knavn,  tbat  insects  refuse  to  attack  tbe 
gum  of  the  cashewnut  fruit. 

Bogs  belong  to  the  famity  Henitpten, 
several  genera  of  which  occur  in  India  ;  AmoBK&l 
others  are  Cantuo  ocellatus,  Lcpioacelis 
marginalia,  CalUdea  Stockeriua,  &c.  Of  the 
aquatic  species,  the  gigantic  Betostorni 
Indicum,  attHins  a  size  of  nearly  tbree 
incbea.  Some  of  tliem  are  most  attracUri  in 
colour  ;  a  green  one  is  orten  seen  on  leayes. 
They  are  quite  inoffensive,  iT  unmolested,  but 
if  irritated  exhale  an  offensive  odoiu:.  In- 
sects known  as  bugs  hare  in  recent  years 
attracted  much  attention  from  tbe  anxiety 
and  losses  they  hare  occasioned  to  the  Coff'c^ 
planting  interests.  The  6offee  plant  haa  very 
many  enemies  lo  contend  with,  and  the  foUow- 


from  Ibeir  varied  sl-apL^  are  called  8pe.tres,  ^  ■     ^.^  ^  ^^^^  „f  ^.^^^^ 

u,"  II.-         ..^  /u,,.Mi  \   sw.  f  I  nJ.  *  Pseudococcus  aoouidum,  White 

Walking  Lciivea,  ( I  iiyiliiiinjiinittiriteil  eu^^k?.  Stc,  .  ' 


The  M.iinij'9  relig:iosn,  amonget  ttie  penetinis  of 
Laitf^iiedoc  i^  held  alnQr>st  sacred  ;  tlit^y  call 
it  the  FregH  Deori,  or  Prie  Dieu, 

■Three  ncnv  uptciea  of  Pflusaus  have  been 
found  under  sconea  in  Hong'kon'g  in  tbe  nest  | 
<>f  a.  smnll  yellow  tint  nt  upwards  of  seven- 
teen hundred   feyt-      The  three  apecies    all  , 
t^cepitate,    uml  one  of  tbeiii>   haa  n 

(Itscti^irge  staining  like  tiiiit  of  a  Bricliiniia.  | 
Tbe  Faasalua  genua  rtbourirls  over  iniJia  »ud  the 
ArcKipelflgo.   li'-<J&  si's  useful   in  producing 
Iiaoej.  anil    ill   Afgheinistau   tlivy    'Avt  Hemi- 
domi-aticattid  as   iu  Europe.    Tlie   Liingeh  bee  ' 
Dtf  Buritoo,  niiJ  oneofsaiHllersiKe  halted  Nunng,  j 
gCOJ  uce  vakubie  lioiiuy.    Tliev  generally  place 
t)jeM.  u&sts  uniierncLuh  lUe  larger  brancluq 
vpA  I  tie  Dyaks  nscaud  Ibe  Vtuss  by  means  of  a 
rail  iii  bamboos.    Amongst  the  insects  which  | 
ipfest  booka  in  India  pre  two  genera,  wliieh  are 
Q«uallv  rcftnrded  as  accomplices  in  the  work  of 
deaU'iiCtiou,  but  wliich  on  the  contrary  pursue  I 
and  ^reeiiily  Teed  on  t1ie  larvx  of  the  death  ; 
watcli  flud   tlie   numerous   acaii  which  are 
believed  to  be  the  chief  deprpdatora  tbst  prey 
ifpon  book&-    One  of  liie&c  maligned  genern, 
is  a  liny  laillcas  scorpion  (Clielifer)  ol  wliich 
three  apeeiea  have  been  noticed  in  Ct-ylon, 
thfi  Ch.  librorum  Temp.  Cli.oblongum  Ttmp. 
ajvi  .C,'b.  acaroides  IlermnaJi,    ihn   laai  nf 
udiicli  it  ii  beiievtr.r  Iind  becm  introduced  from 
HuJnpe  io  DiLtch  and  forluguese  books.  Ad- 
othtr  ^ciiua  of  bcmk  inaeals  is  the  Lepiaoia,  the 
fi»h  in&eat  genus,  nnd  called  90  by  Fabiiciua 
Irgna  its  fiab-like  scales,  tiny  sjlvery  creatures 
^ich  {east  oil  liie  acHvi  an<l  oofl  bodied  msecta 
tbjj,  infest  books.    There  h»ve  oidy  been  two 
iipeclu.  deaj;ribed,  v\%.,  ihe  L.  tiivtto-fHScialus 
^qd  h.  ni^er.  TsKp.    It  hna  6  legs.    As  in-. 
Bccta  arc  very  destructive  lo- boojLe  iu  India 
a»d  the  paataa       ^uma  employed  in  the 
bindings,  form  special  obj^ect^  for  l!he  attficks 
pf  ccttaiu  tribes  ;  it  may   be    useful   to  be 


or  Mealy 

bug. 

Parasites  ;   Scymnus   rotundata,  Jfolek. 
Kncyrtus  KietDeri.  Motch. 
t^hartooeras  masciformis.  Motck. 
AcaruB  translucens.  N. 

3  Lecaiiiam  Coffeae,  Ifalki    Broirn  or  scaly 

bug. 

Parasites  ;.  Scutelliflta  cyanea,  Uolch 
Cephaleta  patpurelventria.  MoUh, 

,^       bruiLQeiveatria.  Match. 

n        fuBciventris.  Match. 
£aeyrtua  puadisicus,  ifofoA. 

t,       Nietneri.  Match. 
Cirrbospilus  coccivoras.  Sfotch,. 
Marietta  leopardiiiue.  iV^ 
Chilooorus  circuuulaLus.  SchanU. 
Acaius  translucens.  i^. 
8  Lecaoiuni   ntfirum.  A'.  Blaelt  bii^. 

4  Syncladium,  Nietneri.    Rabh.  Dread. 

Hsdwig.  1858. 
Trisposporium  GatdnerL  Berk.  J.  Hort. 

Sac.  Lond.  1849- 
A  fundus. 

5  Aphis  coffeae  N.  Coffee-louse. 
Parasites  :  Syrphus  Nitittneri.  Sciiner  u\ 

.  liu. 

„       spleiidens.  Doleich. 
Myjjromus  auatralia.  Soff.    Verz  Wteh, 
Siraciiia  geometriqa.  Motch. 

Lepidoptera.  \ 

7  A]oa  lactinea.  Cram.. 

8  Orgyia  Cpjflancia 

9  Etiprocitis  virguncula.,  WaUt, 
10  Trichia  eiigna.  Feld. 

\\  NsTQsa  conjspersa.  Walt, 

13  Lintacodes  graoiosa.  Wata,  EhL  eat, 

13  Drepana  P 

14  Zdttzera  Coffeee.  If. 

15  Agrotis  segctum.  Wien  T.  BhicV  gruli 
X&  Galleriomorpha  lichenoides.  JtfZflf.. 

.17  Boarniia  CeylfuacJt.  Jfeld. 

18  „     Icucostigmaria. /W(i. 

19  Eapithecia  coffearia.  ftU:  6 
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jNSicrs. 


20  Tortrix  eoffearis.  Feld. 

SI  GneUaru  f  coffeifoUella.  Uoteh' 

Dipten 

St  Antiioiiiyza  t  coffras.  N.  in  iioich. 

Orthopteni. 
S3  Phymatea  puneUU,  />• 

Goleoptera. 
84  Am^loDcyeba  »ptc  P  WtiiU  grub. 
S0  Arbiim  f  dMlndor,  N. 


se 


Aearas  eoStn,  If. 


Knininslia* 
Elliott  Gray,  Goff«fr>rafc. 


37  Oolnnda 
Tba  "  nt  *'  doea  muali  miiehiaf  by 
fcuwing  off  the  young  braueliea,  appa- 
TonUj  to  get  at  the  tender  pth  ;  it  is 
called  "  D«dd«wedda"  by  the  SIiifialeM,  ia  as 
large  as  a  weasel  and  of  a  greyish  blselc 
eolonr.  The  rat.  monkeyi,  and  squirrels  eom- 
mit  great  depredations  in  fruit  lime  ;  they 
are  partial  to  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  di- 
gest bat  evscukte  the  beans  whole. 

Of  the  locasts  which,  at  intervals,  devas- 
tate some  eonntries,  the  Acrydium  ((Oryllus) 
asigratoriom  ia  tiiat  of  Afrios  and  the  south  of 
Asia  and  O.  gregsrins  that  of  Sinai.  The  Migra- 
tory LocQst^  Acrydium  (or  ^ipodium )  migra- 
toTiura*  which  ooeara  in  Africa  and  the  south  of 
A«a  is  greenish*  with  transpuent  elytra,  of 
a  dirty  grey,  whitish  winxa  and  ]^nk  I^s. 
They  have  the  power  of  ioflaUng  tfaemselTCS 
with  air  and  of  tmvelling  about  18  milaa  a  day. 
Tney  are  bred  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Tartary.  The  Cephaltemla  ovis  (syn  <estius 
OTis)  is  found  in  Europe  and  the  £.  Indies,  it 
bjs  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  and 
the  worm  from  it  occiipica  the  frontal  sinuses. 

(Bstms  equi  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe 
nd  in  Persia.  It  is  a  dipterous  inseot.  Its 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hstr  of  the  horse 
and  licked  into  the  stomeeb,  nnd  when  oom- 
ph-te  the  inseets  pass  through  the  canal. 

The  Bntoeera  rubus,  Gomminya,  of  OqrloQi 
is  a  beetle  of  the  south  of  India  which 
peMtea'es  the  trunk  of  the  ooeoanut  tree  nenr 
the  gTonnd  and  there  deposits  its  eggs,  and  its 
grulM,  when  hatched,  eat  their  way  upwards 
through  theeentre  of  the  tree,  to  the  top,  where 
they  pierce  the  yoni^  leaf  buda  and  do  incre- 
dible damage. 

Beetles,  belong  to  the  ckos  of  inseets  called 
Coleoptcra :  they  are  very  inmerous  in  tropical 
Ibdis.  and  the  blistering  beetles  of  India,  ere 
sereral  species  of  mylsbrii,  the  market  ralue 
of  which  in  Britain  is  only  bt.  Bd.  the  pound. 

Vtom  other  Indian  Beetles  is  obtained  an 
aitida  of  comsseree  in  the  beautiful  wing  eases 
or  clytm  of  the  Bnprestia  they  are  of  a  hvUliant 
MtaHie  green  colour  aut  ue  imported  into 


Englsnd  prinoipallyfrom  Calcutta,  as  ornament* 
ofkhuskhus  fans,  baskets,  &o.,  sndon  mnsline 
to  enrich  theeKbroidery.  The  beetles  wings  ot 
Akyeb,  of  Bnnuah  are  called  Cheak  Poorte,  and 
Tbnngou  Pooris. 

The  naase  mOapa  wu  applied  by  the  Greeka 
to  a  ap»eips  of  Coleopterous  Insect  which  wao 
distinguished  by  yellow  transverse  bands. 
This  is  the  eharacterifttto  of  species  of  Hytabris, 
one  of  which,  M.  FusMbni,  occurs  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  enother,  M.  Ctchorii  in  Syria, 
and  throughout  the  east.  In  India  it  is  called 
tdee  and  telee  mukhee,  or'tbe  Oily  FIj,  no  doubt 
from  the  oil-like  exudation  whiu  fh'e  insects  of 
this  genus  give  out  from  the  articulations  of 
their  legs  when  seized.  Another  species,  M- 
Triantheme,  is  uM-ntioned  by  Or.  Fleming,  and 
the  Lytta  gigas,  FoA.  is  found  there  as  well  at 
in  Senegal.  One  is  mentioned  by  the  Anbs 
under  the  name  of  snrareh.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  officinal  Blistering  Fly  came  to  be 
used,  but  it  has  had  a  variety  of  names,  it  waa 
called  Meloe  vesicstorins  by  Linneeue,  Lytta  ve* 
sicatoria  by  Fabrieius,  and  Cantharis  vesicaloria 
by  Oeoffroy.  Qeoffray  grouped  the  Vesicstory 
Beetles  in  a  small  tribe  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  Liunean  genns  Meloe,  snd  distiu- 
goished  it  by  the  title  GantharideK.  Thu  ho 
divides  into  eleven  genera,  among  which  are 
Gantharis;  Mylsbris,  and  Meloe,  all  of  which 
species  have  been  employed  as  vesicatoriea. 
Meloe  majalis,  or  Mayworm,  is  a  spedmen  of 
the  genus. 

The  blistering  flies  of  India  are  chiefly  the 
Mylsbris  or  Meloe  ciehoiiithe  Cantharis  ftigss, 
and  the  Cantharis  violacea.  Mylsbris  ciohorii 
is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duces,  in 
the  Hydrahad  country,  ia  Kurnool,  and  nume- 
rous other  looalitits.  Or.  Hunter  published 
a  good  account  of  in  the  6th  vol-  of  the 
Transactions  of  tm  Asiatic  Society,  p.  816.' 
The  inseot  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  ^rd 
brosd  ;  the  elytra  or  wing  coverts  ate  msrked' 
with  six  cross  stripes  of  deep  blue  snd  russet 
brosm.  The  Buprestis  of  ancient  writenia 
met  with  in  the  basars  under  the  name  oftfao 
golden  fly  (sonamukki.)  The  Gantharis  vio- 
Iseea  u  often  mixed  with  speeimens  of  Meloe 
in  the  bazars.  The  Telini  fly,  if  procured 
before  the  mites  hsve  commenced  its  destruc- 
tion, yields  on  an  average  one-third  more  of 
caotharidin  than  the  Spanish  fly  of  the  Euro- 
pean shops.  The  bhie  fly  is  of  uncertain 
strength  ;  Meloe  trianthems,  is  so  called  from  its 
beingnsually  found  on  the  plant  named  Trian- 
thema  decandra  (biscoprs,  Hind.)At  the  Madrns 
Exhibition  of  1866,  spedmens  of  the  Indian 
blisterii^  beetles,  Mylabris  pnstulata,  and  M . 
punotomweie  exhibited.  Both  inseets  an  fbnnd 
in  large  qnantities  at  ocrtain  seasons  idl  over 
Sonthen  India.  Mrg&^^Qe^d^R?****'" 
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arc  xi»tA  by  the  Gliiiiew.-^-^niff'.  Teruieni*» 
Cej/loH.  "SvaUr's  Bnsi.  JtMr,,  Vol.  II.  p.  66. 
^yle.  O'^'AafijJnveifljf,  page  884. 

The  Coccus  geiLus  of  iiisecU  belongs 
totlia  order  Htinipierw.  The  species  kiiown 
ial«di>  an  tbe  C.  cticti,  the  eochiueal  insect  ; 
^  Ot  laeca  tbkt  yidds  the  stick  lab  of 
pptDinerc^  tnd  tbe  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia, 
wbieh  paDQluna  th«  TamaHx  gallica,  and  causes 
^4  exudation  of  il»  Arabian  manna.  There  are 
in^  f  avieliea  Coeous  cacti,  the  Irn^  oi  grana 
i^,  and  the  grana  %\  Ifestris,  and  after  pndong- 
«d  efforts  oil  iVv  part  of  Drs.  James  Anderson 
and  Berry  of  Mmlraa,  in  1795,  the  0.  syUestris 
Or  wild  species  of  the  cochineal  insect  was  in- 
troduced into  Bengal  bjr  Captain  Neilson  of  H. 
M.  74LhEegimeTit.  It  throve  rapidly  on  the 
^Jaotua  iD^lien,  imiipeoous  opuntia,  the  country 
nopal.  auJ  \wlw«ii  1800and  1807,  74,366Hb8. 
of  the  cocliitieal  amotiiiling  to  Rupees  142,916 

Vfilue  was  shipped  to  England,  but  at  a  loss, 
aa  tlw  *riU  apecitis  was  greatly  inferior  to  the 
traa,  The  oodiineaL  inseet  was  introiluoed 
VitoimshQUt  tbeienr  1826,  as  a  Govem- 
Xi4at  BxperLmentj  au  apparently  with  more 
•UCCGS3  ia  its  produotion  than  in  British 
Lidii.,  for  9.1  lonjT  agrj  as  1844  it  wM  exported 
from  i(MJivia  to  tlie  estimated  «lue  of  93,319 
guildetj.  Tiie  ppeciaa  introduced  into  India 
swarms  at  certain  aaons,  and  settles  on  one  of 
the  apcciee  of  Uactus^  which  they  iminediately 
destroy*  Tbe  whole  neighbourhood  of  Homana- 
liad  near  Beder  in  1365,  was  surrounded  with 
^;^lkty  p«av  which  then  dissppeared  under  one 
^Ikwevrarms.  The  Coccus  laoea,  produces  the 
iubttance  called  \»c:,  it  inhabits  India,  is  found 
nq  various  trees  in  great  abundance  (Fious  re- 
£!oM  and  P.  Indioa.  Butea  frondoaa,  croton 
Uhb  and  Bhamn  Ji^Ua).  When  the  females 
gf  this  Coccus  han  JU«d  themselTes  to  a  part 
of  the  branch  of  the  treeB#i  which  they  feed, 
B  pellncid  pnd  glntinoiu  aubstance  b^ins  to 
exude  from  the  margins  of  the  body,  and  in  the- 
end  covers  ilic  whole  inseet  with  a  cell  of  this 
BubBlance.  iviiiiils  wlien  hardened  by  exposure 
(a  tlic  air,  becomefl  lac.  So  numerous  are 
these  insects,  and  so  elosely  crowded  together, 
that  they  often  eiuirdy  corer  a  branch  ;  and 
tha  groups  taVe  ditffrent  shapes,  as  squares, 
tesaiEOiiB,  bo.,  ect^ording  to  the  space  left 
xwmd  ^e  insect  which  first  began  to  form 
S^eeU.  Uvder  these  cells,  the  females  deposit 
Hxm  Kp*  vbipb, -after  a  certain  period  are 
latohedu  and  tba  young  onea  eat  their  way  out. 
it  is  found  BocircUtig  twigs  and  branches.  The 
bnken  twigs  eorer^d  «it}i  these  ifkorusliatioDa 
wxt  called  *«ttc  tatt'  in  commerce.  After  the 
(^lour  haa  been  Gxtmcted  and  farther  purified 
shell  !flc  resulta.  Cuacua  polonicusia  a  species 
dhich  is  lifted  indveiug  ared  colour.  It  is  now 
i^jui^«a^e4  %  tiiB  Turin  fordjeiog  wool, 


silk,  and  hair,  and  for  staiaing  the  nasla  ef 
women's  fiagers. 

Lao  lake  was  first  made  in  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  aftenrarda 
the  lac  dye.  Coccus  sinensis  of  China  secretes 
a  wax  from  which  eandlea  are  made. 

Sitk.-^VL.  P.  Uailla  in  his  rHiatoire  generale 
de  la  Chine,  mentions  that  B.  C.  2,600,  Si-ling- 
chi,  wife  of  the  emperor  of  Gfaina,  Uoang-ti,  was 
enjoined  by  him  to  utilize  the  thread  of  the  silk 
worm  in  which  she  suooeedad.  It  is  produced  by 
several  genera  of  the  Bombyeidse  called  Silk 
worms.  Silk  worms  are  liable  to  several  diseases. 
f/uiteiiet,  are  worms  which  have  not  strength 
to  mouIt4  'I'bey  should  be  early  removed,  as 
;  tbey  die  aud  infoct  the  room.  jlr;rtMa  have 
extuiustad  all  their  strength  in  the  last  ntoult 
and  have  not  even  strength  to  eat. 

The  yellov  or  fiat  worm*  easily  die.  The 
jlat  m  ffioHt,  are  soft  and  indolent  womu, 
beeoBB  very  (at  from  eating  a  great  deal,  tooa 
die  and  become  putrid. 

The  most  severe  disease,  as  the  most  gene- 
ral,  is  the  muicadine.  Tbe  losses  occasion^  by 
it  are  reckoned  In  France  to  be  equbl  to  one* 
sixth  of  tbe  profits.  A  worm  may  be  eating 
as  usual,  when  suddenly  it  becomes  a  duU 
white  and  not  long  after  dies,  becomes  reddish 
and  rigid.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  a 
white  ^oresoence  shows  itself  round  the  head 
and  rings  and  soon  after  all  the  body  becomes 
floury.  This  flour  is  a  fungus,  the  Botrytis 
bassiana  of  which  the  myellum  develops  itaetf 
in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  caterpillar,  Bttadia 
the  istestlnes  and  fructifies  in  the  exterior. 
Some  Suppose  this  disease  to  be  conlagioua* 

The  OcUiine  ailmetU  is  another  epidemic  dis- 
ease which  shows  itself  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  rearing.  The  losses  it  has  occasioned  ia 
Burope  in  the  past  ten  years  are  very  great,  tmi 
the  countries  of  the  Cevennes,  the  prioeipal 
seat  of  the  silk  culture  in  France  have  beat 
mined. 

An&tera  paphiaf  the  Tosseh  sUk  wons. 
called  Bughey  in  Northeru  India,  is  found 
in  Assam,  Bengal,  Bheerbboom  and  Bahar  awl 
feeds  on  the  Zysipbus  Jujuba  or  Ber  and  on 
the  Assan.    It  has  not  been  domesticated. 

Sahtmia  arrundi  is  the  Arrundi  Toaaeli 
Silk  moth  of  India.  It  feeds  on  tbe  arand% 
or  castor  oil  plant.  » 

Bomhyx  Cyntftia^  is  met  witb  ia  the  loww 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  at  Darjalin^,  UnssouM  , 
and  NepanL  It  is  partial  to  the  leaves  of  tlui  ; 
Ailsntliua  glandalosa  but  eats  also  those  i 
the  XanthophyUum  hostile  and  Bidnas  c«w  | 
meases. 

Three  speetes  of  Attaeos  feed  on  tiw^ 
oak,  in  Japan,  vis..  A..  Tams'Mai ;  A.  Pon^t^ 
aad  A.  Uylitta.   The  sUj^  of  the  A.  Tuu^' 
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Ibi,  is  nrxt  to  thit  of  tlw  molbeiTy  tilk  w6tm. 
It  ia  n  brigfat,  hvA  if  len  fine  and  airang. 
Tin  lama  are  of  gnat  aiEe  :  the  oooood 
maeabte*  tbat  of  U«  mnlberrj.  and  tha  motb 
xa  larga  and  beaatifiil  and  of  a  bri^t  jellow 
ariow*  It  waa  int«Dd«ad  into  Prance  ID  1662. 

AttmcHM  Ptn^  yidiia  a  reinarkablj  boantiful 
utk,  fine,  rtrong  and  brilliant  and  which  ean  ba 
•pan  wiib  great  «aae.  Tbe  tisanea  obtained 
from  it  partake  of  the  qualitiea  of  onlinarjr  ailk, 
ef  wool  and  of  cotton.  It  feeds  on  the  oak 
m  Maatcboniia-  It  baa  been  acelimatixed  in 
France  and  hopes  are  eotertained  of  it. 

AtUeus  myliits  prorhioea  a  silk  eseo  au- 
peHor  to  A.  Pernyi.  This  worm  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Bengal,  and  in  tbe  Fai^ab  and 
iia  browDirii  silk  of  bright  fom  texture  is  the 
lusaeh  of  oommerce,  which  is  largely,  exported. 

The  Atiactu  {Bombffx)  cyuthia  (wi\a  on  the 
AiUnthDs.  Ita  aiik  is  a  sort  of  floss  silk,  hold- 
ing ■  middle  place  between  wool  and  the 
ulk  of  tbe  nulberrjr  tree  wonn,  and  in  France 
the  silk  haa  bees  meoeufnlly  wound  off  it* 
oooooii* 

The  Attaciu  {Bom^)  rieini  prodnaes  a  eilk 
which  Buck  resemblea  that  of  A*  Cynthia. 

Tbe  St^wmia  pamm  viator  spins  a  brown 
eoeooB,  with  a  ooarse  tUk.  It  inhabits  France, 
bnt  not  further  north  than  the  latitude  of  Paris, 

Satomia  carpini,  ikt  Emperor  moth  oo> 
ewra  in  Eng^nd. 

BoadnfX  mensifia,  the  Ltiokey,  and  B.  pro- 
eesaionea,  tbe  Procession  moth  occur  in  Europe. 

Himakjwn  eniomobgy  in  cbafactar  is  both 
Asiatie  and  European,  and  the  inter- 
■iegfing  of  fonns  of  temperate  and  tropical 
dtnea  ia  one  of  ita  moat  diatinguisbiag  peeu- 
Ituitisa.  In  ita  mlt^s.  pn^^y  inftueneed 
by  the  keat  and  moiatare  of  the  jnngk^ 
aoothern  fcima  pndominata  cm  northern  ; 
and  it  in  ant  anlifcely,  tbat  to  the  nnieterrupied 
Wta  of  jai^a  stretching  along  tbe  mountain 
ra^ea,  we  may  partly  tcaoe  sereral  tropical 
phjtyrorooa  genera  far  bejond  their  apparent 
natnnl  lioAta.  tionie  oarntwttous  insects  are 
also  found  nuiging  £ar  tn  the  aCMrtk  in  the  j 
Himynyaa  j  an  example  of  which  is  Antbia  | 
ft-^nttala,  a  welt-known  native  of  the  tropica  ; 
the  apedmstts,  howerar^  are  mm  dwarfs, 
esmpared  with  those  of  FwinsuUr  India,  a 
fast  be  regarded  aa  a  proof,  that 

JmtUa  hM  hen  reaebed  ita  extreme  Umita,  and 
onaan^m  iittj  will  aoos  diaa|^pear  <»ais  the 
flMtt^anid-be  repnaentad  by  mother  l^rpe^ 
laUHiag  the  omae  fnnetiona,  oblf  unJer 
a  diSer«Eiee  of  loim.  Amoi^  tbe  Ciemdelifla, 
Oolliaiu  appears  ;  anaMg  tbe  OaraliidiB. 
we  find  Deaera,  Omphra,  and  Cyclosoreus  ; 
anmng  the  Lamelboomes,  Encelora,  Mi- 
mob,  and  Dieronoccphahu  ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added.  Amotetna  belonging  to  Tirlephoridie, 


and  Podoaiia  and  PhyUoohjiria  to  (he  Chryp 
somslidn  ;  all  of  theae  are  attaebed  to  wwm 
eonntries,  and  aome,  indeed,  are  leldoln  found 
but  within  the  torrid  xone.  Many  genera  from 
the  Hifflali.vaa  evince  an  affinity  to  European 
types  ;  various  Uinalayan  gancra  oloaUy  aw 
proximRta  Siberian  forma,  and  acme  of  the 
species  deaoribed  by  Dr.  Gd>ler  from  the  Altafe 
duiu  <if  mountaiua,  particularly  some  Cbry- 
lomelida,  are  believed  to  be  indigenona  in  both 
regions,  some  few,  bowerer,  are  worth  noticing^ 
such  as  Brosehns  and  true  Csrabus,  Geotmpea 
ntid  PimeliH  ;  ihe  two  last  have  bwn  declared 
bjr  high  authority  never  to  be  found  in  India. 
Ri^rdtng  identity  of  Inseots  oeourrioK  in  the 
Himalayas,  as   well  .as  in   Etirope,  there  are 
several  species  of  the  following  genera  of 
Coleopterii,  namely,  Elater,  Melolontba,  Cbry- 
■omda,  Caasida,  and  Coccinella,  which  aeem 
to  be  the  same  aa  those  of  Eagknd  ;  among 
the  eamivoroua  Insects,  Dfraustes  lardarius, 
and  vutpinus,  Coryqeles  violaceus,  and  ruitpea^ 
andaomeof  the  Siaphiliuidm»  are  easentiaUy 
the  same  in  EurMie  and  the  Himalayas.  Of 
Lepidoptera,  Papiuo  machaoa,  ia  evidently  the 
same  as  that  met  with  in  England  ;  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  Vanessa  Atslanta,  aod 
Gynlhia  cardol.  The  pervading  character  of 
Indian' Entoaaology  ia  uniformity.    It  ia  true 
that  we  meet  with  numerous  genera,  both  of 
tropioal  and  temperate  elimes,  associated  to- 
gether ;  the  former  more  abundant,  tbe  lattqr 
leas  frequent  (as  we  might  natnzally  expect)  than 
in  the  Himalayas.  There  ia,  however,  a  greats 
intermingling  of  forma  thui  at  first  sight  woul4 
be  readily  imagined  ;  but  when  we  take  into 
consideration,  that  many  of  the  speoiea  »- 
sembling  those  of  Europe  may  have  been  cs^ 
tured  on  the  mountain  rangea,  at  a  conaiderafaJs 
deration  we  may  partly  aooouat  for  iU  *  When 
we  Uiok  to  (he  range  whieb  genrra  here  enjoy, 
it  is  very  conuderable  ;  in  put  of  the  Hima^ 
loyaa,  at  tbe  extreme soathern  points  of  India, 
in  the  West,  and  even  iu  ita  Eastern  Isle^ 
there  is  one  pervading  character,  evincing 
every  where  the  prevtdenoe  of  tropical  genera. 
To  apeak  more  specifically,  in  Nepal  and  iha 
aoutbemmost  extremity  of  tbe  Mysore,  and  in 
Ceylon,  at  Bombay,  and  at  BSadras,  at  Calcutta 
and  Singapore,  in  Japan  and  Java,  with  tha 
rest  ol  the  Polynesian  Isles,  the  miyortty  of  tha 
same  types  abound ;  and  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, a  great  migority  of  the  asme  apeotea 
abo  occur  in  most  of  the  abovementioned  le. 
gions.    Having  noticed  the  intermingling  of 
genera  belonging  to  Borope  and  Asia,  if  we 
tarn  our  eyes  to  Africa,  we  shall  there  find  a 
conaiderable  aimilarity  in  the  entomology  of 
this  qutf  ter  of  the  globe  with  tbat  of  Asia  ; 
among  the  Carabidm  occur  Antbia,  Ortho- 
genius,  ,TrigOBi»d«cty^  and  Siagona. .  Anw^ 
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the  LamelUoornef,  Epirinuf  and  PopilUt,  the 
conieal  Buprestiilea  and  the  extraordinary  Paa»- 
•idiv,  which  last  are  chiefly  found  only  in  theie 
rexioos  ;  aad  ta  thew  mity  be  add«K),  aa  well 
as  many  more,  the  genera  Uelyria.  Htipilopus, 
^ra,  and  Adorium ;  Doryliu^  among  the 
Hymenoptera,  and  Dioftk  anon^  the  Piptera. 
VksaiRf^  from  genera  to  apeeiee,  we  tball  find 
that  preeitely  the  aame  Monr  in  both  conli- 
feenti ;  among  the  moat  oonapiouooa,  Copria 
mida*,  BabBoa,  and  PitheQiaa,.CetottiB  eomula, 
»nd  liyita  gigiS'  auppoaing  that  no 

identiosL  epeciea  oconrred,  which  were  conmon 
to  Alia,  and  Africa,  yet  we  cannot  help 
obserrlog  the  very  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
representativeaof  each  ;  one  «x»mple  of  which 
ifl,  Ateucbtts  asnctua,  which  very  oloaely 
tesembles  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetie  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  object  of  tlieir  worship, 
by  some  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  ferii- 
(lity,  bat  more  probably  thot  of  eternity  sinsl* 
speoiea  of  Indian  Csanonia,  and  fhyptidte. 
Dryptn  ia  a  Kepalese  individual  of  this  family 
belonging  to  the  genna  Deaeaa^  £raa4  which  is 
deseribed  in  6ei»ral  Hardwioke*a  oolleotioa. 
Fin  others  ars  also  reoordsd  aa  inhabiting 
India. 

0/  the  Lebiadm,  LdtiOt  is  of  rare  ocearrence 
in  the  East  ;  uoiootor,  is  from  the  Himalayas ; 
aploa  ia  found  at  Poona.  Orthogoninsia  com- 
mon to  Africa  and  Asia  :  the  gigantic  species, 
liowever,  predominate  in  the  liitter  country. 

JBraeiiinida. — The  true  type  of  H«llao, 
axclusively  belongs  to  New  Holland  :  the  genua 
denominated  Omphra  by  Dr.  Leacli,  applies 
solely  to  the  Indian  Bellnones.  Ozena  and 
Fseadossna  inhabit  Calentta  and  Cayenne  ; 
-while  Trigonodact^la  appears  in  Afrioa  and 
Ana.  The  OraphiptersB  of  the  aandy  deaarts 
have  no  reprcsentatiTe  in  the  East  One  gf-nns 
•ppeara  to  units  Braehinns  and  vAntbia  :  the 
latter  is  found  throughout  the  continent  of 
lodin.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  Nepal, 
however,  are  very  diminutive.  Aptinns  is 
partly  confined  to  Northern  Europe  and 
Amerioa  ;  while  true  firaehinui  enjc^a  the 
Unlimited  range  of  the  world,  Catasoopus  U 
found  in  Nepal,  and  resembles  in  its  habits 
Elaphnu  or  Enrope,  and  probnbly  oeoupiea  its 
plaee<  Dyscolus,  Promecoptera,  and  Thy- 
ireopteroa,  prefer  the  southern  tropical  r^ons, 
%nd  an  not  found  to  range  as  far  north  as  the 
Uimalayaa. 

ScarU^ea. — Siagona  atrata  is  net  with  in 
Kepal  and  variona  paita  of  India  t  a  speci- 
men from  Egypt,  if  not  the  aeU'Same,  is  so 
exceedingly  alike  in  size  and  aeulptare,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  diitinguisfa.  The  Scaritideee 
abound  in  both  hemispheres.  Boapterus  of 
India  ia  repreaented  by  Oxyatomna  in  the 
BiiziU;  and  in  Afrioa  by  Aeattthoseelia. 


irarpa2»i2i».^Uarpa1i  ara  fonnd  diqiersad 
nwly  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe :  thcv 
abound  more  in  the  arctic  than  antartie  tegioas- 
The  following  genera  are  reeorded  as  bekH^iag 
to  India,  mr.  Harpaln*.  Platymetopns,  Sebno- 
phoroB,  Cydosomus,  and  many  otheis.  Soma 
species  of  Ophotius  from  Bengal  and  PoonSi 
closely  rrsembk  British  spenes. 

Fogoniim, — Some  of  Uie  goMra  of  ihia 
family  are  not  confined  to  the  temperate  looea ; 
the  major  part  of  them  preftr  the  polar  ragiooe. 
Pogonns  and  Cudiadarua  an  met  with  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

CoZoMu^ai.— Priatonycbns  inhabita  Nepal 
and  Burope  ;  while  Calatbus  prefers  a  northern 
more  than  a  southern  climate. 

'  /((roi(*(u2«.~Iu  India  we  meet  with  Trigo* 
notoma,  Catadromna,  Lestieus,  and  Distrigua  : 
most  of  them  peculiar  to  that  oontioent. 
Argutor  antique  occurs  in  the  East  ;  Omaaeoa 
and  Platysma  in  Nepal  •  and  Steropua  in  the 
vidnily  of  Foona.  Gephalotea  is  found  ia 
Nepal  and  Australia :  Anara  ia  captured  in 
Japan  ;  Antareiia  and  Masoreus  an  e^lly 
aatives  of  Europe^  Africa  and  Asia  and  Beveral 
ttondoieript  apemes  from  tha  Eaal  of  the  latter 
genna,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  English  cabineta. 

Spk&drimda. — The  genus  Sphodrus  occurs 
in  Nepal,  and  the  enomalona  form  of  Hormo- 
Ijroe  in  Java  and  Bingapore ;  which  last  has 
been  ranged  with  this  family,  but  appears  to  ba 
ssdly  out  of  place,  as  it  is  most  likely  a  sub- 
cortical feeder. 

OaJU«<»if«.— Epomis  and  ChelsBuins  abonnd 
in  the  tropics :  the  maoulated  set  appear  eommoa 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  eaeh  country  possessiBg 
species  almost  exact  representatives  of  each 
other,  Chelmnitts  oepalenats  approaehes  ia 
form  to  lieinuB  ;  Oodea  ia  widely  dispmcd 
over  India,  Galllstui  oocnra  in  the  Mysore. 

Meor^Mffls.-- Bembua  fa  foand  on  the  Ibla- 
bar  and  Goromanded  ooaata,  at  Calcutta,  and 
in  Nepal :  Panagmus  has  its  metropolis  in 
In'lia. 

Prourida — Among  the  Tesrcts  oolleeted 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  Uiere  were  four  or  five  speoiea 
of  true  Carabus.  Wherever  the  oak  grows, 
there  Oatoaoma  will  be  found.  C.  indioum 
inhabits  Ncfwl.  If  caterpillara  are  necessary 
to  keep  in  cheek  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation,  the  Calosomata  must  be  etjually 
nfoessary  to  keep  within  bounds  these  InSeeta, 
which  eometimes  destroy,  in  DOrthern  dinaea» 
nearly  the  foliage  of  the  year. 

JBmMKsdW.'-A  single  speoiea  of  TKhys 
is  the  only  example. 

Friekidce. — Btenolophns,  Aeupalpua  and 
Tetngonodems  have  occurred. 

Dytkida. — Aquatic  coleoptera  are  appa- 
rently not  much  influenced  by  climate  ;  the 
tampuatnn  of  witft  not  ^^W^       tbat  of 
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tW«Bthin'ur,  i*  the  nnan  we  meet  witli 
Ik  mU  ime  tpeaes  in  the  interior  of  Jjidia 
tmi  the  etmth  of  Fnnoe.  Dyticaa  appears 
BwfawJ  t*  Noitbeni  Europe  or  Americe,  while 
(philter  is  diipereed  tbrovghout  the  world, 
h-^**  and  Ujdaitciu  beleog  to  Nepal  and 
ladi**  and  to  tbe  Utter  eountry  ^^e  may  add 
iIm  the  Mlowing  gennn^  w.  Colymbetes, 
iMspUu,  Noteras,  Hjphjdnit  end  Hydro- 


^j^rumiaK.  — Muj  gigsBtie  apeciea  of 
Gynuds  eboond  in  Indiau  Dineutua  Nepal- 
ewi,  poUtna,  end  tpiaosiu,  han.been  found 
wiihu  the  HiBabnn  dietriets.---Aoy/et  page 
Cnmfmrd  iHeL  page  112.  Kirbg  and 
««w«,  Vni.  I,  p.  320.  rol.  If.  US, 
^Mted  in  £nff.  O^.  Vol,  II.  p.  144.  B^le 
m  Ae  Productive  Xetourtu  ^  IndiOj  p.  07. 
L.  ftfrnietf  Imteet  Itfa. 

B^drspUUdm. — Several  genera  of  this  famil; 
■ic  as  videlj  diitribnted  aa  tbe  Dy  ticida  ;  end 
■est  of  those  found  in  India  inhabit  Nepal* 
Ifmnpkm^ — Oanion  feeders  abound  more 
im  wara  eoontries  than  ts  generally  believed. 
&•  K%iMis  piqndion  of  the  Indiana  not 
,  than  to  toocb  t  dead  body,  aaay  ao- 
for  the  &w  apeevs  wbidi  hm  hitherto 
Bnrepsfiom  thoEnt,  NeeiophonM, 
Mwiudta,  8il|^  and  OteeoptoiM^  an  jami 
with  in  bdia  and  Nepal. 

SkidmUdM,  which  have  been  captured  in 
Indie.  In  the  Engidsa  family  we  find  Trl- 
plai,  Ips,  and  Baone  ;  in  the  Erotylidee,  £ro- 
^rtns ;  sad  next  to  this  gronp,  Languiris  and 
BnsMvphns  should  be  placed  ;  gmera  abound- 
ing in  species  in  Nepal  and  India. 

Denlatida. — ^This  genus,  and  its  oongeneri, 
isappasently  a  predcHninaBt  group  throughout 
thn  werid.  In  gentral  Uardwieke's  collection, 
than  is  a  Kqialese  speeinien  of  Dermestes, 
aaOnr  m  cvwy  leipect  to  D.  lardarins  of 
ABapt;  a  aeooad  ^ledes  is  oloady  allied  to  D, 
nlptnaa  of  Afiiea.  It  is  searoely  posaible  that 
cither  of  tbcm  can  have  been  impMled  into  the 
Hi— layna  by  oommeroe. 

^^vrKdlv.— Anwnn  the  drawings  of  tbe 
Wcpnl  drfledion,  made  purposely  for  General 
HMdwieke,  two  species  of  Anthrenui  ace  figur- 
ed ;  they  ■pprar  novel  in  form. 
tfarfsruM.— This  family  abounds  in  India, 
rthaa  fifty  spcoiea  are  known  from  the 


LmMmidte  Some  of  the  Lneanida  resemble 
British  speeiee  very  elosdy,  while  others  are 
the  samo  aa  thoae  in  Java  and  Siniapore. 
Ikrty  apedet  had  bean  anbrnitled  to  Mr.  Hope's 


PaaaoiKbr  are  not  equally  abundant  in  the 
OU.aeintheNewWorid. 

r ■■rffiffffrart.— The  oelebrated  Ateuehus 
Egyptionw,  oc  Stoad  Bcatie,  hai  almost  an 


eiact  representative  in  India.  Gymnopleurus 
capieola,  Hope,  and  G,  azureus  Jab.  both  of 
them  African  speoieB,  are  replaced  in  the  Bast 
by  G.  sinuatui,  Jab,  and  splendens,  Hope. 
BisyphuB  ia  met  with  in  both  hemispheres. 
Epiriuui  is  ao  Africau,  as  well  as  an  oriental 
form.  Several  Indian  Gopride  resemble  those 
of  Egypt.  Copris  midaa  of  India  and  Nepal, 
eiaotly  corresponds  with  C.  Isidis  of  Africa.  C. 
SabfeuB  and  G.Pitheaus  sppear  cominon  to  both 
oontinenls,  and  areequal^  abuudaot  in  Ceylon; 
and  several  amaller  species  of  Copris,  from  the 
eaatem  part  of  Africa,  if  not  the  same,  approach 
so  closely  to  those  of  Western  Asia,  as  to 
induce  a  belief  titat  they  are  tbe  same  insects, 
only  modified  by  climate.  Onitis  and  Oniti- 
eellus  have  also  several  represeutatives  in  both 
regions,  if  not  in  some  instances  the  aelf-samQ 
spedes.  Onthopliagus  abounds  more  in  India 
than  any  other  country  ;  some  of  them  unri- 
vailed  in  si»,  spleiidour,  and  variety  of  form. 
More  than  ISO  oriental  species  may  be  seen 
in  European  cabinets ;  Pactolus  of  Nepal 
and  India,  is  reprssented  in  SenegHl  by  Harpu, 
Joi,  Aphodios,  compared  with  Onthopbagus,  as 
an  Indun  group,'is  quite  insignifioant*  sesreel; 
twenty  spedes  an  recorded,  indoding  those  w 
Manilla  and  the  Eastern  Isles :  There  was  only 
a  single  speeunen  of  Troz  in  General  Hai£ 
wiche's  coUeetion. 

Qeotrapidee.—Ot  three  species  of  Oeotni^es 
one  is  from  Delhi,  a  second  from  Japan,  a  tLu'd 
from  the  HimalHyas,  Bolboceas  appears  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  plvce  of  Geotrupes, 
which  last  is  not  so  important  a  group  in  the 
East,  as  in  a  northern  region.  Orphnus, 
AthyreuB,  and  Hybosorus,  occur  in  India. 

£car<x&<nM.— Under  this  term,  the  most 
gigantie  and  remarkable  insects  of  the  Old 
vl^ld  are  ranged.  Four  species,  allied  to  S. 
Atlas,  /a&,  are  indigenous  to  Nntal,  there  axe 
several  genera  of  Scarabsidm,  besmes  Oryotet, 
found  'on  tbe  Himalayas  some  of  them  ap- 
proaching African  types. 

JfefofontAu/tf.— Some  of  the  Mdolontbe  of 
Nepal  are  closely  allied  to  the  British  M* 
vulgaria ;  others  again,  with  the  margins  of 
the  thorax  serrated,  evince  their  affinity  to 
tropical  spedes.  Geniates,  Apogonia,  &c.  are 
common  to  tbe  Himdayas,  the  whole  conUnent 
of  India,  and  the  Southern  Isles  the  genera 
Mimela  and  Euehlora  appear  peculiar  to 
the  Eaat  :  there  are  thirteen  Mimelm  deaerib- 
ed ;  several  hrom  Nepal;  Euohlora  appears 
wherever  Mimda  rang^  and  is  more  abundant 
in  spedes.  The  genus  Fopillia,  appeara  nearly 
equdly  abundant  in  Asia  and  AMca,  and  ia 
oommon  to  tlie  Old  and  New  World.  Fonrteen 
Bpeeiea  have  been  collected  in  Nepal.  Also, 
the  following  genera  of  Mdolonthidte 
Anomala,  HopfiB>  Apogonia»^and  Ad(»eln«. 
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Trichiidai. -—Xainlhmai,  TrisbiuB,  »nd  Di- 
croQocaphnius,  inhabit  tLe.llimalayu.  The  first 
ot  tbese  rorras  Approaches  European  type,  the 
latLer  is  tlie  repreaeniativs  in  India  of  whftt 
(ToliaLhuB  is  in  Africa,  naii  Incaa  in  Soutbern 
Americs.  Gftliatida  ia  a  conapiouooa  family, 
and  may  juslly  be  ranked  nmoiig  the  most  ex- 
traor.liuiirji  fornni  of  the  lueecl  world. 

Cctmindfe.^  Campaiiira  xniitborhina,  Hopt^ 
ia  represented  in  Africa  by  Cetooia  aculelUtn, 
J^ii.  C.  cornula,  Jitit.  is  fotinfl  in  Africa,  as 
well  a«  Asia.  More  thRTi  III  species  occur  in 
Intiia,  it  is  ev'idcnt  that  the  oidropolia  of  Cetoni- 
adm  U  siiunted  in  the  tropicAl  regions. 

Bitprfstidti. — Of  this  superb  an  eil»*nBive 
family,  u^mpritiing  at  present  more  than  one 
thousand  epecirs,  the  tnost  mni^QiGceiit  inhabit 
India;  the  apletidid  3ternoi::ern  and  giant  Ca- 
toxAHLha  rinii^e  the  equalur  nnd  the  tiopica. 
Ninety  spe^^ies  bt:loDg^  to  the  continent  of  Imm, 
\sxA<ciy  io  Ncpaul,  th«  ialea  of  Jriva  and  Sumaira, 
among  theta  are  forms  of  tem  perate  ai  well  as 
of  □orlbern  clitues. 

Mlaterid(s. — Several  Nepalese  Elateridfe 
closely  resemble  British  specii^a,  in  Nepal  Eta- 
ter  c{EnoBus,  Hope  ;  nnd  voTioiia  species,  wbicb 
in  Ehiropc  frequent  tlte  obk,  aider,  and  «illow, 
have  Nepalese  speciea  nearly  reaembliinf  them, 
and  we  have  stated  that  there  i3  a  correapood- 
ence  of  Tegelation  belwe-ri  Europe  and  the 
HimalayBS 

Cebnonid't  — Feiv  examples  -  occur  in  India. 

Lgmp^ridie  llie  Enst  boast  of  numerous  fine 
species,  unaurpaaaecl  probably  by  those  of  south 
Ameviiia.  Tne  wnnn  damgi  of  the  jungle  ia 
peculiarly  adapted  tr>  tba  hnbita  of  this  family. 
Jjycus  aitd  Omidyaii9,  as  well  as  Lampyria 
abound  in  the  tliniaUyad  range. 

ifaiactf'/fjmi(7i'.  — The  fnrr.ilies  composing 
tbis  group  Are  more  iibunrlmu  in  Nepal  thau 
QenlrHl  ludin  ;  and  ycl  thry  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence.  Anisotelua,  appears- to  be 
peculiar  to  tiifi  Eiist.  St^veftil  species  of  MhU- 
chius  and  Uelyria  enjoy  an  A^iaiic  and  African 
clime. 

Okrida, — abounrl  in  the  East. 

Fiiitida  i  have  been  found  iu  the  Ifuritiui. 

£attricliid(c  are  Riiuridant,  and  it  it  not 
□nlikeiy  tbnt  thu  Fnuaaidea  commenoe  where 
the  FiioidrB  terminate. 

CircufioAidet  of  the  nuiuerous  gOMfi  (rf 
this  (amiJy,  N^'-pal  contains  many  iiopioal 
forma,  as  well  as  other,  which  are  [Mttliar  to 
lemperAte  climee,  some  of  tbem  estendieg 
from  the  HtLUFilayaa,  even  to  new  UoUand, 
particularly  SipnLus. 

Cwujida  are  coQamoa  to  India  and  Nepsl 

Prionids.  Prionua  lovei  iLe  torrid  and 
tropical  zones  some  of  the  Himalayfta  speoies 
indicate  ark  AtKance  to  European  types. 


XoHMuftf^The  largMt,  ns  welt  at  Ibe  mo«t 
beaatifttl  spades  of  thia  family,  aro  fouud  ia 
Nepal.— Lamia  Boy lii.  Bope^h  unriralled  i« 
sixe  ;  and  L.  Wiiltichii  surpassea  all  other  ia 
beauty  and  colonring  •  it  ia  found  in  Ncpilr 
Japan,  at  Binf^pore,  and  ihe  Hie  of  Ht^ 
Cerambyz,  'Callidiam,  Ctytus,  and  Siperda, 
are  proiiominaBt  groups,  and  nre  ibund  in  ail 
coaatriea  and  climates.  Idany  Nej^aleae  spcciBS 
exactly  represent  European  types. 

So^ruL*.— Donaeia  oceura  in  Java,  uveral 
apeeiea  of  Sagiaare  foaad  on  the  Nympti«uice«. 
Whether  Sagra  attaches  itself  to  peculiar  water- 
plants  or  frequents  the  same  as  tiie  former  geou* 
is  doabtful.  Megalopus  i*  found  in  N*^pal,  in 
Africa,  as  wdl  as  South  Aveiioa.  Crioceria  atsa 
appears  to  be  a  predomioant  ^roup.  while 
Adorium  ia  confined  more  to  A^ia  than  Africa. 

Sa/^nrcuftf..— Galleruca  and  Aucbeaia 
abound  in  Nepal,  Hakioe  are  found  ihrougbuut 
the  world,  and  are  intended  probably  to  keep 
indieck  particular  vegetation,  in  Europe,  tlta 
genera  Brassies  and  Sinapb  aljoo^t  annually 
suffer  from  U>eir  dspredstionB  ;  ibey  appear  lo 
abound  more  in  light  and  sandy  soile  ;  and 
wbere  lime  is  used  instead  of  animRl  manurer 
the  eropa  are  leas  attaaked. 

Ohrfmmeiidee.r^Uuiy  of  the  Nepalett 
species  resemble  those  of  Siberia  ;  othera  ap- 
proximate closely  to  Europenn  forms,  so  m.uch 
so,  that  in  many  instances  if  not  the  aame, 
they  are  certainly  aimilar  rtpreseaiaiivea  «f 
their  respectiTe  countries^  and  probaitly  fulU 
the  same  officee  and  funotions.  Podoniia  and 
Fhylloobaria  aeem  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Near 
Holland. 

Sumolpidm, — The  Eumo^pidm  of  India  ar4 
not  surpassed  iu  beauty  or  spl«iidi?iir  by  tbow 
of  South  America:  tbey  sbIiIqih,  however,  cquai 
the-lntter  in  sixe.  Clythra  and  CrypTocepbalya 
occur  in  tha  east,  both  of  item  ulj'>undi[i};  won 
intemperate  than  tropical  counttiea  ;  sevi 
species  occur  io  the  Uiouliuaa. 

Ca»aidid* — About  fifty  apeci'-a  of  Lodt 
Cassida  have  come  under  notice  ;  some  of 
Napalesa  speeics  resemble  £n^lLdki  specinu 
and  may  be  parasitic  on  tbe  iSialle. 

(/OceiNeUssb*. — Coceioelb  7'puikcalJir 
appears  common  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Supida, — Hispa  erinaoea  snd  two 
eobed  speaiss  afls  abundant  in  Nepal. 

TmfbrioTudee. — Hegeter  and  Tagenia, 
coOanion  to  India,  Upia  and  Xeuebris  are  fi» 
ia        Hiflselayas,  and  are  aliundant  ia 
tfOfuea. 

/'■MtfJiarM.T— Piaelis  0CCUI3  in  the  vicint^i 
ofFoona.  Sepidium,  Rlap»,  Euryiiotua,  nndj 
Opatnm,  oeeuc  in.  the  Eaat  ;  the  first  preferw 
the  soutbern  tropic  ;  tbe  two  nt\l  appear  at| 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Nepal  ;  and  the  last 
vidriy  dispersed  throughout  ihe  East 
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Dimp^riia  and  Ctosqrpilw,  ire  both  eottnon 
to  Asia  and  ATrioft,  (X^da  and  I<agria  :  the 
Ittter  appaieaiW  a  predominaDt  froup.  Pyro- 
eh»^  aho  has  been  disooTered  in  Java. 

Belopidte.'-TtiiM  family  is  tbe  grand  reoep- 
taele  for  tbe  varioas  forms  of  the  Heteromera. 
Among  tbe  Indian  genera  we  find  Amaryi^muai 
CDodalon,  and  Pl^yerepit,  with  several  true 
Helopids,  rivalUng  in  splendour  and  magni- 
tade  those  of  the  South  American  ContiaenU 

MardtUidii. — Most  of  these  lusecti  are 
parasite*  of  the  Hymewiptera,  and  abound  in 
tnpieal  eKniates.  Their  office  i«  probably  to 
keep  in  check,  and  piefent  the  too  rapid  in* 
erease  of  VesfAdse  and  fiombidat  :  tbey  are 
eonnoa  to  the  Old  and  New  World. 

<Semt3utridm. — This  fsmily  eontains  insects 
vhich  are  used  in  Medicine,  and  denominated 
Bliaicr  Plies.  Lytta  gif;",  Fab^^  is  found 
slmnd«ntly  in  India,  and  also  in  Senegal  ; 
aad  scTeral  species  of  Mylabril  common  to 
both  continents. 

StaphiliMidoB. — By  the  families  Notoxidse 
sad  SoydnueoidK,  we  arrive  at  tbe  Pselapbidse, 
led  afterwards  at  the  Bracheiytra,  which  termi- 
■ste  tbe  Coleoptera.  Anthilephila  and  Notoxua 
oceur  in  Nepid,  aud  ScydmiBBUs  in  Java  ; 
vsriona  other  guierA  of  Stapbilinidaa  are  wi^- 
ty  dispersed  throimhont-the  East; 

Lepirfopfera.— There  appear  to  be  a  much 
greater  oumber  of  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
widely  cfiasemioated  throughout  the  world, 
than  of  any  other  Order<  In  Asia  antt 
Europe  we  meet  with  Fapilio  maohaou, 
Gooepteryx  rhamni 
Coiias  and  Pontia, 

and  Cynthia  cardui ;  and  to  these  mi^ht  be 
sdded,  aervrat  idenlical  8phingidfe,  particularly 
AebcrcMiUB,  Atropos,  lleilepbila,  Celerio,  and 
Sphynn.  Amonit  the  Not^uideej  GeometridEe, 
lortrieidi^  and  Uneidts,  many  species  will 
abobe  found  inhabitants  of  both  continents. 
In  the  Orttoplcra,  some  Gryllidn  Are  oonnson 
to  eoantriaa  remotely  situated,  which  may 
partly  be  aeeoanted  for  by  the  migratory  habits 
»f  these  insects  ;  Aod  the  'same  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  the  Sphingidte.  Among  the 
BUttidae,  sereral  tropical  speeies  range  widely^ 
aaoM  <rf  them  have  beeome  naturalized  even  in 
a  northern  climate  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
oeeaneooe  to  find  Indian^  Brazilian,  and  New 
Holland  apecUs  in  a  high  state  of  perfeoiion 
aSs«  la  the  honaeeof  London  ;  and  among  ihe 
fiaaiam  Neoroptera,  there  occur  various  Libbe- 
Iblinae  and  Hemerobeidae,  closely  resembling 
Ei^ioh  ipeeies. 

.-AiBoag  the  H$meMpUr€^  may  be  noticed 
diembaad  rugeri  Bnnia  appendi^ter,  ever 
sMeBdaat  on  Blatta|  some  IchnenmosidsSf 
ChnbraiudiB,  A^ida^  and  Tespidsi,  all  of  them 
;  identioid  «pe^»  win  thoie  of  Britiutt. 
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To  referring  to  the  Dipltra,  may  be  men- 
tioued  the  wide  range  of  tho  Orange  Fly, 
the  same  in  England,  India,  and  America  ;  the 
Ooats  and  Mosquitoes,  common  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  alike  tbo  peat  of  tb» 
Indian  and  Laplander ;  and,  lastly,  Variona 
speciea  of  Husca,  as  widely  dispersed  as  the 
hiilf-domesticated  sparrow  of  Great  Britain.' 
Passing  by  the  Aptera,  and  the  various  parasites 
of  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  of  man  bimseif,  we 
find  among  the  Hemiptra,  aeveral  identical 
species  of  Pentatoma,  Rednvius,  Tetrnit  besides 
Cimex  leetnlsrins,  the  aeourge  of  all  countries 
and  climates*  Asia  and  Europe  have  many  in- 
serts in  common,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the 
world  will  eventually  be  found  lo  present  not 
only  similar  genera  and  representatives,  but  also 
the  same  identical  species,  subject  to  the  modifi-. 
cations  of  climate,  and  other  external  circum- 
stances.—Jfr.  ffope  m  Mainu  JM,  8oeUt»*§ 
JoHnial,  1840. 

The  coast  region  of  Ceylon,  and  fhlly  one- 
third  of  its  northern  part,  have  a  much  dricv 
atmo8(>here  than  that  of  the  rest  of  its  surface  t 
and  their  climate  and  vegetation  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  Carnatio  with  whidi 
this  island  may  have  been  connected  at  no 
very  remote  period-    The  difference  of  ite 
Fauna  from  that  of  Central  Hindustan  and  the 
peninsula  of  the  Dekkan  in  its  insectifaens 
will    probably   be    found   to    have  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ceylon  than  to  tho 
insects  of  northern  and  western  India  joafc 
.      ,  as  the  insect  fauna  of  Mahiya  appears  more  to 
with  some  species  of '  resemble  the  similar  productions  ifAustraliwi* 
with  Vauessfc  Atalanta,  (1.^0  tjjow  of  the  more  northern  continent. 

A  oollcetion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  was  partly 
formed  in  tbe  dry  northern  province  of  Ceylon, 
and  among  them  more  Hindustan  insects  are  to 
be  observed  than  among  those  collected  by  Dr. 
Tempteton,  and  found  wholly  iu  the  district 
between  Colombo  and  Kandy.  According  to 
this  view  the  faunas  of  the  Neilgherry  Moun- 
tains, of  Gentral  Ceylon,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  and  of  Australasia  would  be  found  to 
form  one  group  ;  while  those  of  Northern 
Ceylon,  of  the  western  Dekhan,  and  of  the 
level  parts  of  Central  Hindustan  would  form 
another  of  more  recent  origin.  The  insect 
feana  of  the  Carnatic  is  also  probably  similar 
to  that  of  the  low  lands  of  Ceylon  :  but  it  is 
still  uneiplored.  The  regions  of  Hindustan 
in  which  species  have  been  chiefly  collected, 
such  as  Bengal  8ilhet>  and  the  Punjab,  are  at 
the  distance  of  from  1,300  to  1,600  miles  from 
Ceyloiii  and  therefore  the  insects  of  the  Utter 
are  fully  as  different  fn»n  those  of  the  above 
rq^na  aa  they  are  from  those  of  Auatnbaia 
to  wBeh  C^hia  i«  aa  neu  in  pointof  dbtmoe, 
«nA  iBgxBMr  pon  with  ^rmrd  to  Uiltftde. 
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Hftgen  believei  th«  fnuna  of  the  moun- 
taina  of  Ccyloa  to  be  quite  different  from  thnt 
of  tbe  plains  and  or  the  sborei.  The  south 
and  wQBt  districL  have  a  verj  moiet  elimate, 
aod  ae  tiieir  vegetalLon  ii  like  that  of  Malabar, 
their  inaect-raunR  will  prabnbly  also  resembli: 
that  of  tlie  latter  rCi<ioTi. — TenntnVg  Sketchet 
of  the  Nat.  mu.  of  Cfjflon,  p.  442,  443. 

Chinese  insects  were  described  as  far  back 
as  17*93  in  the  times  of  Fabriciua  and  of 
DoDOPati,  witli  tills  exception,  there  were  very 
flcanly  noliceB  oT  oilier  Chinese  insects  until 
Mr.  Hope,  in  Msrch  1312,  published  half  a 
ceotury  of  the  Coleoplera  of  Canton  and  Chu- 
san,  cmllecUid  by  Dr.  Cantor.  Part  of  Mr. 
Bowriog'a  L'oleopLera  and  Homoptera  of  Hong 
Kone  and  neigh bonrhood  were  poblisfaed  in 
the  ^Lnnals  of  Nalural  History,  Vol.  IV,  De- 
cember 1841,  by  Mr.  Adam  White.  The  rarer 
Kpecies  of  the  Cursbideous  genera,  frequent 
marshy  localities  or  the  summits  of  mountnins. 
Several  Hne  specit^s  were  tliere  captured  in  tole- 
Table  abundance ;  a  fine  G^ilerita,  aeveral 
ChlffiQii*  three  species  of  Hellus.  Pansgaus, 
seferal  large  Pherosophi  (Brachinidffi),  a  Cli- 
vina,  Dyscliiriue,  CHsnouis,  and  ArgaorLepto- 
traciieiluB.  The  beetles  belonging  to  Radister, 
the  Amaree  and  Harpalide  an  of  small  sise. 
Tha  largest  wrabideous  form  has  much  the 
appearance  of  Omaaeu!.  It  is  thirteen  lines 
lon^.  Ino]iidiF:g  the  tiger  beetles  and  their 
allieq  Willi  carabideoua  beetles,  Hong  Kong 
cannot  produce  mucb  under  sixty  species.  The 
cnrabideoua  genera  are  ihe  most  abundant  of 
all  the  insect  trihea  during  winter  in  Hong 
KoDg,  Bome  forirn  commencing  to  appear  with 
autumn.  In  April  they  are  very  abundant, 
and  iFiere  are  stilt  found  a  few  in  May,  They 
then,  liowcTcr,  give  place  to  the  Cicindelidee, 
noue  of  which  are  found  here  during  winter. 
Of  CicindelH,  Mr.  Howrtng  meotiona  ten 
spijciei  ;  Col1iuri$  bngicollis  is  found  on  the 
flowers  of  B.*iihlnia  Vahlii  (P)  Trieondyla 
pulchripEB  {if'Aiie)  on  Litchee  trees,  differ- 
ii)g  ill  lisbii  fma  its  congeners  by  being 
found  on  trees,  not  at  their  roots.  It  is 
apterous,  like  other  species.  A  small  species 
of  Lebia  huA  of  Brnchiniis  is  found  on  flowers, 
Sciaritea  Lias  not  Iniln-rta  been  found  in  Hong 
Kong  mid  OHfoa'imit  ariflOarabus  proper  occur. 
The  loibwiiija;  CejIo]i  iitseots,  given  by  Sir  J. 
E-Teiinent,  will  ahu*  iheOrdera  and  tiieprioci< 
pdl  familiea  and  genera,  which  occur  in  tlie 
South  and  Kaai  of  Asia. 
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ORDER  COLKOPTEKA 
lAnn. 

Fctm,  Cicemleiirlaei  StcpK 
Ciciodela,  Linn, 
TriCondylA,  Latr. 

Fam-  Caraliiidie^  Lcach^ 


CasQonia  Latr, 
Opblonea,  Klvg, 
Euplyaes,  A'wt, 
Hateroglossa  Hitt, 
Zuphiam,  Latr. 
Fheropsophua  Solkr. 


CytDindis,  Latr,' 
Anohiita,  M'e(. 
Dromias,  Bon. 
Lebia,  Lair. 
Cresgiis,  Niti. 
Elliotia,  Niet, 
lUngs,  Wlh. 
Catasoopus,  KMy. 
Sou-ites,  Fair, 
CliTina^  Latr. 
LeistuB,  FrahL 
IiutarsuB,  Lufertt. 
PftoagsauB^  Latr. 
CblieuiuB,  Bon. 
AsohomeniUt  Bon, 
Agouam,  Bon. 
Colpodea,  MacU 
Argutor,  Mtg. 
SimphynBj  iVicf, 
Bradytus,  St^h. 
CurtuDotus,  SfepA. 
Harpalus,  Latr. 
CaJodromoB,  Niet. 
Hegariat«n)B,  Hiet^ 
FUtysmft,  Bon. 
Morto,  Latr. 
BarraomuB,  Dq, 
Oodn,  Bon. 
■Sel  eoophoniB  ,Z)e^'. 
Orthogooiiia,  D^, 
Helluodea,  Wutw. 
PhysocrotaphuB,  Parry 
PhyBod«ra.  Eich. 
BMhseholuU<  tarry. 
Omphra,  Latr, 
Planetesi  Mad. 
Curdiaderiu,  Dtj. 
Diatrigufl, 
DrimMtoms,  Btg. 
^  Cyclosomus,  Latr. 
OobthephUns,  Neit. 
Spitbitiua,  UeU. 
Acupalpuij  Lair. 
Bembidium,  Latr. 
Fam.  Paasaids^  Wtttv. 
Cerapteroa,  Smd, 
PlearopterOB,  Wail. 
PausBua,  Linn. 
Fam.  Dytiacidn,  Mael. 
Cybiater,  Cart. 
DytiBCua,  Linn. 
Ennecteat  Brieh. 
Hfdatious,  Ltack. 
Colymbet«B,  Clairv. 
HydroporuB,  Clcurv, 
Fam,  Ginnidse,  Lueh. 
IKneotes,  Mael. 
Porrorhyaohua,  Lap. 
Qyretefi,  BrutU, 
GTrioua,  Linn. 
Oreotuchilaa.  E»eh. 
Fam.Stapbi)imdte,ZrMeA- 
Ocypus,  Kirbi/. 
Philoutbua,  Leack. 
XanthoIinUB,  Dahl. 
SuniuB,  Uach. 
CBdiohiruSf  ErUh. 
Poeddrua,  ^dftr. 
SteQDB,  Latr. 
OsoriuB,  Leaek, 
Prognatba,  Latr, 
Leptocbixua,  Pertj/, 
OxyteluB,  Orav. 
TrogophlwuB,  Mann, 
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Alochsra,  Grav. 
DiAArda,  Ltwck. 
J'<Tw.t*sel*phi<1»,  Lredi.. 
Pselaphinal,  Wit. 

Kiioeuaj  Wtk. 

Seydmsen'ii*,  i^lr, 
Fam.  Ftiliad»,  TTo. 

Tcichopterjn,  JTi 

PtUiiim,  Schupp. 

PtenidiiiDi,  KrieJL 
Firm.  FbsUcFitlBj 

PbniiLcrits,  Pa^h. 
Fam  NitiJitlidsi,  Lead. 

NittiJulii,  F^tbr^ 

Kitidulf.paii,,  Wtk. 

KleligetheB,  Kirhj/. 

R-Uizophiigiie,  HtrML 
Film.  Uu1ydia.de,  W\ 

Lyetus,  Fabr, 

DLtoaa^  lllig. 
Fam.  Trogositidffijfl: 

Trugoaita,  OlivK. 
Fam.  Cucnji'die,  StepK. 

LflemophJtrua,  Dtj^ 

CucuiuB,  F<t(fr, 

Siivauiis,  Latr. 

Brnntea,  Fabr. 
faw.Lat'hridianiB.  Wi 

LaLhridiiiB,  Hcrbtt. 

Curticaris.  Marth. 

Mouatoms,  Berbti. 
Fiurr.  Dermeatide, 

Dermfl^teB,  J.innm 

AttageQUB,  Lttr. 

Fam.  Byirbidq:.  LeadU 

FaM  HiFterida;.  foffflAb' 

H'ster.  linn. 

SajirinuB,  Erick. 

Vl&tysiOJan,  Ltoich' 

DendrofiliiluB.  Leo' 
Fam.  Aphodlidffi.  JCiet. 

A)thodiun,  tUifl. 

Paammodius,  GgH. 
Fam.  Trogidse,  Maet, 

Tros,  Fa6r. 
Fam.  CoprideB.  Leach. 

AtoucIiMB,  Wcher. 

tiymaopleunia.  /ttig. 

Si»yphu4F  Latr. 

OrepanoBSrus.  KtrSy. 

Cfi|>rii!s  Ctt'^- 

Oatboi^hnguFt,  Late, 

BuiiaidBns,  Fabr. 

■(JnitiH,  Faht. 
Fam,  DypaatidfOr  Jfi 

Xylulrxipea,  Sb^ 
Pbiledrutij  Latr, 
OrphDus,  Mart, 
Fam.  U60tru|)id«, 

^d:(ffi.,M4:lo1iODtbid8S,^ 

MeliilititfaB,  Fabm 
RbisatrofTu, 
Phytlopertha,  As 

TrigooosJ-onaa, 
Series,  Mact. 
PopJlin,  Leach. 
SericeathiBj 


Isoaycbus,  Jfans. 
OuMlop)!%  Mttj. 
Apogoola,  Kirby. 
P:>ytalas,  Brick. 
Ano;lonycba,  Dtj. 
Leacophuli^  Dej, 
AuoiQoUj  Jvfy. 

^rahta«i^  Wettw, 
EucUorm,  MittJ. 

Olyvyphanft,  Surm. 
CltQteria,  Sunn. 
Tmniijden,  Barm. 

Agectnoa,  £VtcA. 

KaoruDota^  S<tfiu. 
Fam,  Triehitidse,  Leach. 

Valgus,  ScrAa. 
Fmn.  LncMiid«,  LtacK 

Odontolabis,  Barm. 

^fSnn,  Maei. 

Sioftluxla,  fftanch. 
Fjm.  PaauklMtt,  J/ttcf. 

Sphisriiliam,  i^9&r. 
Cercyon,  Leach. 
AM-HydrophHidv^ZcocA 

HydrobtuPf  /«adi. 
Philydrvs,  S-iUtr, 
Boruavu,  Heocil. 
Hydrochui*  Germ, 

Dastarou9,  H^^. 
Pam.  Baprestidn,  SfepA. 
,  Slerpocera,  Btch. 
'  L^ryBOchroa,  .'?o/(V. 

€%rf  sodema.  Zap. 

Baliouota,  Aei. 

Cbrysubotbriii,  £jic&. 

Agriln*,  Mtg. 
Fam,  E^t^ridse,  Lead. 

Can>paoBt«rBo-.  Lair. 

AurypDiw,  Each. 

Cardiopbonu,  JBtph. 
Coiymbites,  Latr. 
Laoon,  Lap. 

ADtpediu,  ifef. 
Lap*,  WlJc 
FamAJ^m  ^jtiAmfLeaei . 
Jjjetm,  Fabr. 
Itfetyoptenw,  Zatr. 

Hannaielia,  Wlk. 

T^laphorofl,  SehaJ. 

Sagenaii,  Waite. 
Fam.  Cebf-igxrfde,  StepH. 

Callirlupia,  Zatr. 
Fam.  Melyriac,  lateh. 

Mal^infl^  Ittir. 
KoieopiWt  IKcpft* 

Fam.  dmitefSMg. 
CgrlidnH,  Lap. 
&tigiaa1itin,  Gny. 


Kacrobia,  Za'r. 
/VtjH.  PtutidK,  Leaeh. 

PtiDU^  Linn. 
Fam.  DiaMridie,  leae\, 

Uiaptria,  Geof. 
F*m.TcatbnoiiidK,Uack 

pBfluduliJaps,  ffucr. 

Teoebrio,  Linn. 

Trachyacelii,  Latr. 
Fmm.  Opatrldie,  Shucb. 

Opatrum,  I^br. 

Avida,  Latr. 

Cryptlcus,  Latr. 

Phaleiia,  Latr. 

Toxic  am,  Ltttr. 

Boletopliagus,  III. 

Uloma,  Meg. 

Alphitophvgusj  auph. 
Film.  Hektpirttt,  Steph, 

Osdaia,  Wtk. 

flelop8,-5'a6j-. 

('auiaria^  Lep. 

Amaryetons,  Dalm. 
Fam.  lH*\oi6eBj  Wptl.  . 

EpIcButa,  Jj^. 

Ciasite^,  £,atr. 

Mylabrifl,  Fabr. 

Atrsptocerufi,  Pa/. 
Font.  CEd8iiieridte,S(rM. 
CiatelB,  Fair. 
AJlMtila,  Fabr. 
Sora,  Wtk 
Tfatooona,  Wtk. 
Fam.  Uordellidio,  Steph. 
Acoemns,  D^. 

Murildla,  £tnn.  % 

Myrmeoolax,  We»lm. 
Fam.  Authicitue,  Wit:. 

Aathicus,  Bt^t. 
Fam.  OUsidse,  leaeh. 

Qis,  Latr. 
Fam.  Temicids,  Skudk. 

A  pate,  Fabr. 

Bostrichut,  Geof. 

VJttJpns,  fferhit; 

Hylu  tigas,  Latr. 

Uyleamas. 
^(»n.Cnroa1ioiiid£e^  Ltaeh. 

Bracbtis,  Linn. 

8  pcrmephagvB,  Stwm. 

DeDdropempQ,  Sch9Jt. 

Dendrotrugns,  Jet. 

Bncurytitw,  Sckon. 

Baaitropis,  JeJt. 

Lituurn,  Schm. 

Tropidwea,  Seh. 

Cedui,  Waterh. 

Xylinadss,  Latr. 

XenocerRa,  Oerm. 

CallUtoeeroB,  Lohm. 

Anthribos,  Geaf. 

Ancoerua,  Schon. 

Tipieut,  Ptue. 

Aiwlecta,  Pate. 

Arilmtodnf  f  Stevn, 

CoTvbates^  Sehon. 

Ceocepbaluf,  Sckon. 

NfinocApbalBe,  Latr. 

Apoderm,  OHvf, 

Rhyucliitea,  HerbtL 

ApiuD,  Bvbtt. 


StrophcMoiiini,  JUlSvff, 

IHizomias,  Sekm. 

Astycus,  S^on. 

CleonuE,  Schm. 

Mylloc«raa,  Sckon. 

PhylloWnf^  Sckon. 

Epiaomt-ie,  Sckon. 

LiXQB,  Fabr. 

Aolees,  8eko». 

Alcidw,  Dalm. 

Acicuemia,  Fairwt. 

A  putomof  fain  (is,ScA  on. 

OryptorbyDchiis,  lUii/. 

Camptorhinut,  Sckon. 

DeKuiidophoniN,  Ckepr. 

Sipaliiii,  Sckon. 

HecopuB,  Dmtm. 

MbypchophorD8,^ate 

Protooerua,  Sdum. 

SpliQenuphorus,  Schon. 

(JomonuB,  Clairv. 

ScitupbiluBf  Schon. , 

MeoiiiuB,  Oerm. 
Fam.  PrioQldB,  Letek. 

Triotenotoma,  Gray. 

PrioDomna,  White. 

Acantiiopliunifl,  Serve. 

Cnemoplitea,  Hewing 

^gosoQiA,  Serv. 
Fam.  Cerambyoidse.iKrip 

Cvrambyx,  Linn. 

S«l>M)iiia,  Pate. 

CallidtroiBa,  Latr. 

Qoiiwlomalv,  White. 

Oolobvtf  Serv. 

Thranius,  Pa»e. 

Denteromma,  Pate. 

Obriam,  Meg. 

Pailomerai,  Blanch. 

ClytuB,  SaVr. 

]{h^)buma,  Patg. 

Ceresiam,  tietem. 

StromatiuDi,  Btrv. 

HeB^eropbaoeit,  M^ia. 
Fam.  Lamiida,  Kirby.. 

i4ypboD*t  Ifu/i. 

MWHa,  Strv. 

Coptope,  Strv. 

XylorhiK*,  Dtj. 

Cacu,  Hcim. 

Batocera,  BlanA. 

MoDobanjiaua,  Meg, 

Cereo]jsin»,  i>«p. 

Petargodarns,  Strv. 

Ol^nocaTnjitua,  Ckevr, 

Praonetha,  Dtj. 

ApomeovDa,  Serv. 

»f  pica,  Pv^. 

HathUa,  Serv, 

lolea.  Pate. 

Ql«oea,  Newm, 

Stlbna,  Hope. 
Fam.  HiapldsB,  Kirlnj. 

Oncoeepba>a,  DoKm. 

Lflptispa,  Batif. 

Ainplisba,  Baly. 
;   nohrpa,  Baly. 
EBtigmena,  Hope. 
Hispa,  Linn. 
PlaUpria,  &ver. 
Fam.  Gaaaididn,  WeAv. 
BpUtietU,  Boh. 
Hofjionpts,  Bope. 
ABpid<HQ0iii4ia, 


n 


Caaai4a,  Linli. 

Laooopiera,  Bo  \  ■ 

CppIejeU,  Chevr. 
Fam.  St^sn'da,  Kirbg. 

Sagra,  Pabr. 
Fam.  i>ooacidc  Lawrd. 

Donaeia.  Fabr.  ^ 

Coptoeepbala,  Chevr, 
Fam.  Sumolpidai,  Baly 

Coryuodes,  Mope. 

Glyptoscelis,  Vkevr. 

Eumolpus,  Fabr. 
Fam.   Ctyptucepba  idse, 
Xtrbg. 

CryptocephaluB,  Oe^. 

UtaproDiorpha,  Lae. 
Fam.  Chrysomellds/ 
Leach. 

.ClM]cofain)w,  Balg. 

Tempi  etonij  Baly. 

Lifl«|  i/e'j, 

Chryaomela,  Linn. 
Fam.  J^atemcida:,  St^th 

aakrucs,  Geof. 

Graptodera,  Ckevr. 

Mouolepta,  Ckevr. 

Thyaails,  Steph. 

Ce^lDojcus,  ita/g. 
Fam.  CufioiuetlidiB  Zctfr.' 

EpiJachna,  Cketr. 

Cocciuefla,  Linn. 

KeciA,  Mule. 

Coelophora,  Mule. 

Ghiloeovna,  Leach. 

Scyminuii,  Kttff. 
Fam.  Krotf  lidse,  Lea<^ 

FatUB,  iJ^. 

Triptax,  PayTe. 

Xritoma,  Fu'br. 

Tacbyrns,  CUerz, 

^on.  EDdomycliid«,£AK& 
EugoulttB,  Gent. 

SCenotanua,  Ptrt% 
Ly«opfirdfna,  Zo/ru 
Ancyldpue,  Gertt. 
Saula,  Qer^. 
Hyoetitia,  Qartt. 

TEBA,  Unn. 
Fqm.  ^orficulidte,  S/QiA. 

Porficula,  Lfnn. 
Fam.  Blattidff,  Steph. 

Paoeathia,  Serv. 

Polysoatcrla,  B»rm, 

Corydia,  Serv. 
Fam.  Mantldie,  Leaeht 

BmptiBa,//^. 

Batpax,  Sarp. 

Sobizooeph^,  Serv.' 

Maotia,  Linn. 
Fam.  FliasniidK,  Serv, 

Acropbylln,  Gray. 

Phaama,  Lieht. 

Fhyllfnnt,  Itlig. 
Fam.  GrylHda,  ^^h. 

Aeheta,  Linn. 

Platydactylus,  SroK. 

Stolrodou,  &rr. 

Pbyllophora,  2%ni(. 

AoaiitlKidix,  Serv. 

Pbanercptera,  ^erv. 


VKUCIB. 


urascn. 


TraiftUi,  Xwn. 
Aeridiom,  (Pco^r. 

OBDKft  PBTSAPODA, 

J>»m. 
Thrips,  Linn. 
ObdebNEUROPTKBA, 
Xixn. 

Fam.  S«Hc(MtomM«,  A. 

Monnonia,  Cirt. 
Fam.  £epbooeridi^£«tcA. 

Maoronama,  Pict, 

Uolanntj  Cttrt. 

Satodes,  Bam». 
Fam.  PByohomidiB,  Cart. 
'  Chbum,  ZeocA. 
Fam.  Bj/moTpajohidm, 
Curt. 

■  OySrop^olit^  Piet. 
Fain.  RbyMophilidto^. 

/'oM.  Peiiids,  XmcA. 

Fain.  SUiAdc,  nretfw. 

Fam:.  Hernerobld«»£«acA 

MaatiapiS 

ChrjBupa,  Leeek. 

Uicromeras,  RaaA. 
'  HamerobiM,  Ziiui. 

GobioptarTXf  Bat. 
Fam,  '  MyrmeleoDldB, 

Fktparea,  Rami. 
AeanthootUis,  i?«M&. 
UyrmeleoD,  Linn. 
Asoalapliua,  Fabr. 
Fam.  Faooidc,  LetiA. 

Fam.  TermiHdB,  Zeocft- 

Termes,  Linn. 
Fam.  GmUdaj  HOfftn. 

Oligotoma,  Watm. 
JFaxi.Gphemerid»j  £«uA. 

Sctis,  leaeh. 

PatamaathuB,  Pict. 

Cloe.  AiniL 

CleDUf  Steph. 
Fam.  LHahOidtt. 

Qidopter;x,  LeaA. 

EapbMj  Sdj/*. 
■  JCioromeruB,  Rami. 
'  Trichoonemys,  8^t, 

LeatM,  LeaA. 

^grioD,  Fabr. 

Qjavomib^t  S«mi. 

£pophtha1miB,  Bnm. 

Z;xoinixiJi(  AimI^ 

AduoDU)  Fanth, 

UbeUnla,  Xtntt. 

OUMtR  HYHENOF- 
tVR^flinn. 
Ftm.  Fomwiiim,  Leaek 

FormIe»>  £Inn. 

Polfrtutobu,  Smith. 
FioH.  Poneride,  Smith. 

OdoDtomoahai,  Lair. 

Trpblopone,  We*tw. 

Mynnlca,  Latr. 

'Crematogaater,  Land. 

Pftendomyrma,  (Titr*. 

phtuou,  r«i(w. 


ObtanUdaa, 
#aK  MutUUdc,  Xttil&. 
Mntilla,  Linm. 
Tiphla,  ^d&r. 
FttM.  EumeQida,  Wtdw. 
Odyn«nu,  Latr. 
SoolUf  Fabr. 
Fam.  CnbroDidSf  Xmc&. 
PhiUnthaa,  Fabr. 
Stfgmus,  j«r. 
Fam.  Sphe^idn,  Steph. 
AmmoptuJa,  Kirbj/. 
Felopteua^  Latr. 
Splnaln,  St.  Farg. 
Sphex,  Fabr. 
Ampules,  Jar. 
Fam.  Ijuridfc,  Stq^h. 

Lamda,  Smith. 
Fam.  PoQipilide,  ZoicA. 

Pumpilua,  Fabr. 
Fam.  kpamf  Xawft. 
AodraiM.  Fabr. 
Konria,  Latr. 
AlI«dBpa,  Smitk. 
Ceratina,  Latr. 
CcaliozjB,  Latr. 
Croehm,  Jvr. 
Btelia,  Panz. 
Antliophors,  Latr, 
Xytooupa,  Latr. 
A|nB,  htnn. 
Trigoaa,  Jar. 
Fam.  Chrjaids.  WU. 

StSihnm,  Spin. 
Fam.  Dorylids,  Shvfk. 

Eniotiu,  Skuch. 
Fam.  Icbseuooidief  Leach. 
Cryptna,  Fabr. 
Hemiialfli,  i  Ormt. 
PoiiioD,  Fai. 
Pimpls,  A&r. 
Fam.  Bneouidae,  BtU. 
Miorggaiter,  liatr. 
SpathToB,  TVett. 
Beratfltnia.  WU. 
Kebartfaa,  Wit. 
Iftytialia,  Wht. 
Fam.  Chalcidi*!,  .tpim. 
Chalcfa,  Fabr.- 
Haltlcella,  Smm, 
DirrbiDna,  Daiu. 
Barytoma,  III. 
Eatuuria,  Latr. 
PteioDialoi,  Sk^. 
Eiu»rtaa,  Latr. 
Fam.  Maprids,  BaL 
Diaprb,  Latr. 

OBOER  LEPIDOP- 
TBRA.-iluu. 
Fam.  PaDi]ioaidn.X0ac^. 

Ornitlioptenif  £oiad. 

Papilio,  Linn. 

Poatla,  Fabr. 

Keria,  Sehr. 

CalloflQiM,  DomIL 

Idibaia,  Boiad. 

Thaatiae,  B(nMd. 

Hebomoia,  Hvin. 

Eronia,  Buha. 

CallidrTM,  Baitd. 

TerlM,  fmiM. 
AahUntphalidc^SMfo. 

Boplceii,  ASr. 
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Diaala,  Lair. 
Uoatia,  Htthn. 
TelcbloLa,  BvJm. 
C«tboda,  Afrr. 
Meaaaraa.  DanU. 
AteJla,  DoM. 
Argynoiflf  Fabr. 
ErgolU,  s»»d. 
Vaoaaaa^  Fabr. 
libythea,  Fabr. 
Pyrameia^  ^wlm. 
JiiQonla,  Hubn. 
Precia,  Hubn. 
Cyntbia,  Pahr- 
Partheaoa,  Bubn. 
Umeoltia,  Fabr. 
Keptia. 

Diademaf  Boitd. 
Symphttdra,  Bvbn. 
Adoliaa,  Boiad. 
Nymphalia,  Lair. 
Tpththima,  Buhn. 

Srilo,  Bmid. 
yoal«ria>  BmIu. 
Ctenonympha,  Bubn. 
Emaaia,  FtAr. 
Fam.  Lycanida  LtaA. 
Anopa,  fiwtd. 
Loxnra,  Bonf. 
Myrina,  Qodt.. 
Amblypodia,  Hor^f. 
AphnieuB,  jTu&n. 
Dipaaa,  Daubled. 
Lycnoa,  Fair. 
PolyomcMtua,  Lair. 
Lucia,  Wettw. 
Pitbecopa,  Bortf. 
Pom.  Hmperidv,  SUph. 
Ooniloba,  Wm». 
PynpUf  Babr. 
Kisoniadea,  Hubn. 
Pampbila,  Fabr. 
Aobylodea,  Hubn. 
HeapflHa,  Fabr. 
Fam.  Sphiugidn  Ltach. 
Seab,  Fabr. 
Hacroftloaaa,  OeAc. 
Calytnola,  Boitd. 
Cfa<erocatDpa,  Bup. 
Pargeaa,  Wlk. 
Panacra,  Wit. 
Daphoia,  Huin. 
Zonilin,  Boitd. 
lIa>-Toiila,  Boiid, 
SphiDx,  Umm. 
Acberootia,  Oeh: 
8oierintbn«>  Zatf. 
Fam.  Caatniidn,  Wlk. 
Euaemia,  Balm. 
Mgofxn,  Lair. 
Fam.  ZygBuidte,  Leach. 
Syntomta,  Oekt. 
Olaucopia,  Fabr. 
Boehromia,  H^n. 
Fitm.  LlthmiildB,  Stefk. 
Boaptofiyle,  Wtk. 
Nyot«aiera,  ffnin. 
Eoachama,  BUbn, 
Cbalooaia,  ^11611. 
Eteroda,  Hope. 
Tiypanophora,  Ko/t. 
Heteropan,  Wlk. 
Hrpia,  Hmv. 
Vitnu,  >toor. 

Digilized 


litboda.  Fair. 
Setiiia,  Schr . 
Doliehe,  Wlk. 
Pitane,  Wit, 
McMiaa.  WO, 
Dlimde,  Wtk. 
Cj]ifam,  Wlk. 
Bisooe,  Wlk. 
D«bpeU,  SteM. 
Fam.  Alopa,  Wlk. 
Tlnulina,  WUc. 
CreatOQotoa,  BUtm. 
Acmooia,  Wlk. 
Splloaoma,  Steph. 
lijau'im,  BiAn. 
Antbaua,  WOc. 
Aloa,  Wlk. 
Amerila,  Wlk. 
Ammatho,  Wlk. 
Fam.  Liparld*.  W(k. 
Arfeasa,  Wtk. 
Aoyphaa.  WOt. 
Laoida,  Wlk. 

Amaacta,  Wlk. 

Antipha,  Wtk. 

KatkxWnXWIk. 

Procodeca4Tri£. 
Bedoa,  Wlk. 
Euproctia,  BGJm, 
Cispia^  Wlk. 

DaBycbira,  /TH&ii. 

LymaotrU.  Bvhn. 

Eoome,  Wlk. 

Dreata,  Wlk. 

Pandala,  Wlk. 

Cbarnidaa,  W^k. 
Fam.  Psychidc,  Aw. 

Payoha. 

MatiM,  Wlk. . 

Eumeta,  Wlk. 

Cryptothdea,  Tem^ 
Fam.  Notodoatidn,  St. 

Cenira,  SAr. 

SUnropua,  Oerm. 

Nloda,  Wlk. 

BUia,  Wtk. 

PtUomacra,  Wlk. 

ElaTia,  Wlk. 

NorodoDta,  Odtt. 

lehtbyora,  Hubn, 
Fam.  Limaoodidie,  i>i(fb 

Soopelodea,  Watiff, 

HeaaaU,  Wit. 

Mireaa,  Wli. 

Vyaaia,  Herr.  SA. 

Nasra,  E.«rr,  Seh. 

Naroaa,  Wlk. 

Naprepa,  Wlk. 
Pam.  l>repanulida, 

wa. 

Oreta,  Wit. 

Aran,  W'k. 

Qaniaa,  Wlk. 
Fam.  Saturlblda,  Wlk, 

Attactia,  Ztan. 

Aatbenaa,  BUbn. 

Tropna,  £11^. 
^«ar.  BombycidK,  ai€r]t. 

TrabaU,  Wlk. 

lA^bcampa,  9Mr, 

Uegasoma,  iMarf. 

Lebeda,  Wtk. 
Fam.  CoaaidK.  Xtvm. 


nrsicnL 


fleusarm,  latv, 
fMM.  flepUlid«,  SUph. 

Vhamua,  St^. 
Fam.  Cjmat'jihoritlK. 

Serr.  Sck. 

Th;«tira,  OeJLr. 
A».  BcTOphilidsj  (Titen. 

BryophiU,  IV<«. 
Htm.  Bofnbyetddv,  ffvM. 

Uipliten,  Oob. 
Av.  LeuMoidM,  Owen. 

Leoomia,  OciU. 

BrmAt,  Wlk. 

Cnunbopris,  Wt. 
F*m.  UlottaUdx,  Gvn. 

PolTtela,  Qven. 

Olottula,  Oven. 

Cbumina,  Wlk. 
Am.  Apttmid*,  Qutn. 

LfemplijrgniB,  Quen. 

Frodania,  Gttn. 

CKla-gntnnift,  WUc, 

Belipphobun,  BoiiA. 

Apamea,  Odb. 
Ftm.  CindilQtdK,  Oiteii. 

Ptm.  Noetaida,  Ouen. 

Agrotb,  OcA& 
Fam.  UadenMK^  Oven. 

Borois,  /Fiifra. 

Epieeia,  Wlk. 

Jiadraa*  fVaf . 

fmm.  XyltaMs,  CTwH. 

Cryaan,  WOc, 
Egeliata,  If^'^t. 
X^ioa,  Oe^ 
tkm.  He)iothidv>  OueiL 
Haliothia,  Otk$, 

Ariola,  Wlk. 
Xra.  AeoBtidK,  Oikk. 

Aeontia»  OeUt. 

Cbhunella,  IT/Ir. 
Ax.  AntliophiKda,0tM». 

Wen,  Om». 
Fmm.  Bnopiim,  OntH, 

OMopiatvta,  BtAm. 
Urn.  KmMfidm,  Omea, 

Protcillaria,  Qua. 

ahaal»,  Wik. 

Eat«Kar 
Fwm.  FlaiiidK.  Baitd. 

AbrtMtola,  OqU. 

Pimaia,  OnU. 
Am.  CAlpidK,  Omh. 

Cklpa,  3V«jr. 

Onaaia,  Owm; 

Den,  wot. 
Am.  Bcaiweride,  0um. 

WeatannMua,  Baku. 
Fwm.  H  jU«Hd««  Awn; 

Balaaeaa,  m 
ilw.  Ooaoptaridbe,  l7iUs. 

Aoomu,  HsA»^ 
Ooaitb* 
Bporadia,  WVe. 


Psrtpeda,  FK. 

Ftm.  TuzoeampidBjffiiM. 

Toxocampa,  Gven. 

AlboDica^  ITlk. 
An.  FolTdeamidBL  ffHOi. 

Polydasmi,  Boiad. 
Fam.  Homopterida^ffoif. 

Alami^  Gueit. 

Houioptara,  Agjuf. 

Diaeuiita,  rtt. 

U^ta,  Wlk. 
F«m.  BjpognmmtSm, 
Quen. 

Briarda,  Wit. 

Bnna,  Wlk, 

Cut**,  JF/i. 

AvaUuj  Wik. 

a«dirtha,  Wlk. 

ErdiM*,  WOc. 

PlolhfliH,  Wtt. 

IMomea, 

UfQUDma.  Wlh^ 

Lnaia,  JT/Jt. 

Abuntflj  Wlk. 
Ftm.  Cat«pbh)«e,  Ghm, 

O'M^hKles,  Oven, 

Otepfaia,  Ovea. 

8t«irU,  Jr/t,4 

Anoba,  Wlk. 

M%ii\M,  Wlk. 

Maceda,  Wlk. 
Fan.  HypootliHie,  Gum. 

HjpooaU,  Ottcii. 
Am.  eatoeaK<I»,  BaUd. 

A*».  Oplitderidn,  Ooea. 

Ojihidorei^  A>M. 

PotantopLenr,  Oue». 

Lygnlod-ea,  Ou«n. 
'«iK.  Erebidae,  Outn. 

Oxjodea,  Orien. 
A».  OmmatopboridK, 
Oaea. 

Speiradoiib, 
Berioia,  Ontn, 
F»tDU,  ffaCN. 
Argin,  fitfta. 
Beregra,  JTRB. 
^<«ii.  Bypopjrride, 
^ramia.  Quern, 

Gr|<M.p,na,  Wlk. 
BiitiMnumin  na^OuM. 
J«»«.  Bendidw^Oitea. 
oinca,  Ouen. 
Hulodw,  (TirtM. 

OpbiuBldsB,  Guar. 
Sphjogttinoipha,  Oiwm. 
Ziivoptmt^  MM, 
OpModeaffMa. 
Qsrbia,  Wlk. 
Ophum%  6'Ken. 
AebiM,  ifafia. 
BtnodM,  0am, 
Vaua^  ^K«ii. 
CalMiay  Oiu». 

OpbloM,  0A». 

Ortiiunodaar  0iww. 

Trigonodaa,  Omh. 
^am.  Rflmigids^  Ow^ 


AM.  FaenUdc,  Chm. 

FwcfUa,  Oncm. 
J'mm.  ABpblsititidafOKn- 

AtnpliigpDia,  Oircx. 
^itm.  Thcfnubidc,  6u*». 
Syioplt,  QMt». 
TTlernieaia,  Bmbm. 
Azasia^  IFJt. 

B(>bjrodeB,  (7km. 
CflpnodM,  <?«««. 
BalUtha,  Wlk. 
Ihuanisu,  Ifiife. 
arsi,  ilF'tf. 
Fam.  Uraptfrydn,  0yM. 
L»Hra,  ftt. 

Hy  perj-  t&Mf  &Mn. 

Onouoba,  Wlk. 

FaaceUlua,  WIL 

Lngioia,  WPe. 
Fim,  BoarmtdiSt  Gum. 

Amblycbikr  Guem. 

Boarmia,  Tnit. 

Jfypoobroma,  Oa«M. 

Gnopboa,  JVett. 

Hemarophib, 

Aftatfala,  Of  en. 

BiiIbDga,  Wlk. 
Fan.  a«om«trldB,  Qmt. 

Geometra,  lAttn. 

Kemoria^  Ifui*. 

ThalaaacidM,  Gum-. 

ComlbiBiu,  FU. 

CeleniM,  W^. 

PaaudotarpiM,  IHC.- 

Amaariau,  tfnea. 
Fam.  Palyadtt,  Qutn. 

Enmelea,  Ifune. 
Fam.  Epliyrfde,  €^«eM. 

Epbyra,  Dup. 
Fam.  Acidalidae^  Off 01. 

Dripetodaa,  Oatn. 

Poniaaia^  Omh. 

Acidalia,  Treir. 

Cabera,  SUpk. 

Hyris^  Stepk. 

Tfmandn,  J>»f. 

Agyrie,  Oven. 

Zandoiiteryx,  MeiTt 
Sch, 

Fam.  MiofoBidn,,  Oman, 

Hicronia,  Ortn. 
Fan.  Maoiirid»f. 

Aaoariii^  Curt.. 

M«ra,  Wlk. 
tarn.  hanntUm,  Guam, 

HmuTia,  Oaea. 

GuB|4agmDBU,Sfq)A. 

bfom^,  Wlk. 

Coramia,  Gven. 

kobopbtm,  Cart. 

Ueaoftramma,  SUpk2 

Eupidtecia^  Curi. 

Oatbynia,  Wlk. 
Fam.  Platydida,  Oken. 

TrigoDia,  Ok  em. 
Fam.  Hyp«Dfd»«  Berr, 

i>lobroBua>  Guem. 

Hypeoa,  8ekr. 

Qwonia,  Wlk. 
gam.  Heminidtt,  Xhf, 

Haraittii,  Xrofr.  Dg.Lize 
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iAnfa^^Wpt 

BartiiU,  Wik. 

BocMia,  WVc. 

OrOiaga,  Wlk. 

Bipbepa,  Wlk. 

LaDBri,  ^Ik. 

Echana,  Wlk. 

Dragadh,  WOe. 

FiDgiW,  wye. 

Eguaia,  Wlk. 

BerrMa,  Wlk. 

Imma,  Wlk. 

CbasariSj  TP/ft. 

Corgatba,  Wlk. 

Cauda. 
Am.  Pynliite,  (hun, 

PyrahVXfiia. 

Aglosoa,  Z«fr. 

Ubanda,  Wlk. 
Fam.  Kooyobidn,  Dap. 

Pyransta,  Sekr. 
Fam.  Aaopidtt,  emem, 

Dauaia^Wethe. 

■Sdioiea,  Oatn. 

Samea,  OtKm. 

AsopU,  Oaen. 
Agatbodas,  Saaa. 
Lencinades,  Oven. 
HymeuUj  Baif. 
Agrot«ra,  Sckr. 
Itoptam,  6iteM. 
Fm.  HydroaaiDindrD^ 

Cataolyata  Sirr,  Sck. 
Am.  Bpilomelide,  fftoet. 

Lepyrodea,  0am. 

Pbak0giode«,  ffttoi. 

Bpiloinela,  Oaen. 

Kiatra,  Wlk. 

Pagydi;  WHt. 

MjtHepha.  m 
^OM.  MargModidn,  Oatw, 

fllypbc^j  Ouen. 

Fbakellnnt,  Z.  Guilet. 

Margarodea,-  Oaea. 

Frgoapila,  Okoi. 

Irenriaa,  Oven. 

llonia,  Wlk. 
Fam..  Botydie,  Buen. 

Bbtya,  Latr. 

Mbulea,  0mm. 

Pioaea,  Gaen. 

Soopula,  Sekr.  , 

Oodar*.  Wlk. 

Heiciilia,  Wlk. 

Mwyna^  Oven.' 
Fam,  Seopanda,  Qitan. 

SqpB*''^'  Hav. 

Davaua.  Hlk. 

Sanaoia,  Wlk. 

Doaara,  Wlk. 
Fam.  Chorastidc.  StaUtt 

Niaccaba^  Wlk. 

Sinisthia,  Leach. 
Fam.  Pbyoiw,  Staiia- 

U^tik,  Bvbn. 

tHaiaahf  'Wtk.  ' 

DaBonu,  Wlk.  ■ 
,  SloBBoat«ma,  Gurf. 

Mepbopteryz,  Bvin^- 

PampeliA,  Bvbn. 

FrioDapter^z,  SUpk, 


V 


IKSXCTS. 


INSBCTIVOBA. 


I<»cipa»,jr/*. 
Araxej.  Sttph. 

Tarn.  Crimlddtt,  Dup. 
Cmotbui^  Fnir. 

Jftrtheza,  Tift. 
Bitlina, 

Bembioa,  Iflk. 
Ckilo,  Ziui*!;. 
DarUa^a,  Wlk. 
Arrliade^  IFtk. 
"DBtoeDvn,  Wit. 
fan.  CUoatihorida, 

Thsgon,  IT/I:, 

J'om.  ToCtricidie, 
LozoUauia,  Steph, 
Pwoset,  C7tir/. 

Dictyopteryx,  5(«p4., 

Hemunia,  T1  /i. 

Aebruia,  ^uiii.  ^. 
JPtfin,  Tponomeatide, 
Sleph. 

Attfiva,  Wlb. 
f  (in.  OefiohicUe,  Staint. 

DepreMarii,  //aw. 

DMuaria,  ITfit. 

Oelecbia,  ifu&n 

Oizsmii,  Tf/fc. 
'  £niiii|iia,  W/k. 

Oapbaria,  Wlk. 

Ooesa,  Wlh. 

Cimitra,  in*. 

FiouIeM,  Wtk. 

tiwiiift,  wa, 

OeBoniha,  t^A. 
Aginto,  F/fc. 

oadrt,  r/t. 

J'am.  Olypbrptidn, 

Slai^t 

HybelP,  Wlk! 

Tin'M,  Lilt. 
Tmk.  Lyowtida. 


CftcUnra,  ITW. 
js'oM.  Ptwophorldse. 
f  urophumi  Go^j-: 

ORDER  DIPTEBA, 
Jinn. 

Fam.  UyeetopliitidB, 

Soiara,  Metg. 
F*m,  Cecidomyzidie, 

Bar, 

Ceddamyia,  lair, 
PaM.  SiamiiAst,  Bat, 

Fam.  CUirouomida, 

Bal. 

CAratopogon,  Meig. 
Fam.  Culicidn  SUph. 

Culax,  Linn. 
Fam.  Tipulidie,  jffo/. 
Cteoopbora,  Fala: 
GyniDoitltfttla.  ITeftw. 
^Mf.  StratiomiitK,  Latr. 
PtilocMa,  tried. 
Poohygaatei,  Sfeiff. 
Aoaat£iaa,  Wied. 
Fam.T»baaidtt,  Leach 

FaUgonla,  Latr. 
Fitm.  ABi!idlB,■£fac^ 
Triipanea^  Maeq. 
Asilai,  Ztnn. 
f  ftai.  DoUcbopidie,  ZcmA 

Pailopu*, 
J^MK.  MiiscidK.  iro^r. 
Tachina,  /W. 
AlusoA,  Zinn. 
D<ou!',  Faiir. 

Sclouiyu,  Fall. 
Droupbila,  ^n/t 
^rtm.  sygtcTibidie, 

Leach. 
Nycteribia,  Zofr. 

ORDER  HEMtPTERA, 

There  are  many  kmall  btetlei  and  otfaer 
inteela  wUoh  comOLOut  only  at  night.  These 
■re  tetj  intemtiog  to  the  eatomologSitt  but 
at  tbe  lame  time  very  diffiouU  to  enteh.  Toads 
an  not  unfl-equently  tiirnod  into  beetle-traps, 
and  made  to  catch  theH  little  niijlit  iniects. 
A  brigade  of  ilcvtnishiag  tiuids  ia  turned  loote 
into  the  fraideii  in  the  eveiii(t}>;  ;  and  in  tlie 
morning  tbeir  master  makes  them  geet  all  their 
night-work.  In  thii  way  many  curious  and 
rare  specimens  of  minvte  nocturnal  inseota  have 
been  obtained.  To  baU^  ifae  night  moths 
smear  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  sugar  and  beer 
boiled  together. '  A  Uotem  is  then  placed  near 
the  Uapt  tbe  moths  attracted  by  it  oorae 
flying  around,  and  are  canght  by  tbe  sticky 
mixtore.— OirjMKfjet  of  Natmnd  History^ 
hjf  Praneii  T»  Bvchtand,  x.  a>,  1S57. 
Tfime»t*»  Osylon.  TmnetH't  Sketcltet  t(f  iha 
Jfatvni  Sikory  of  Cejilom,  ^p.  412ri43. 


Cantno,  Bmyct  tSene. 
Callidea,  Lap. 
^«M.  Eorygaiteridfe, 

TrigORoaoma,  Lap 
Fum.  FlataapidK,  />«!/. 

OoptosoiDA,  Iiap. 
Fam.  Halydidie,  Dull. 

Halys,  Fabr. 
Fart,  FeDtatamidie.A. ; 

PenUtonaj  Otir. 

Catacaiitbua,  Spin. 

Kbaphigaater,  Lap. 
Fam.  Bdeaaidie,  Bait. 

Aflponj^opiMj  Ltvp. 

TeaaeratouM,  £ep.  ^ 
Serv. 

Cyolopelta,  Am.  and 
Serv. 

Fam.  PbyUocephalidK, 
Ball. 

Pbyliooepbala,  Lap, 
Fam.  TAiciidtB,  Doll. 

Hiotis,  Leach. 

Crinoronia,  Burm. 
Fam.  AniroHcelida,  Doil. 

Leptoacelia,  Lap. 

Serinetha,  Spin. 
Fam.  Alydidw.  J)alL 

Alydas,  Fabr. 
Fam.  Steooonpbalidse, 
Doll. 

Leptocorisa,  Latr. 
Fam.  Coreid»  Sltph 

RhopaluB,  SchiU 
Fum.  Lygteidsa,  Weitw. 

LygatiB,  Fabr. 
Rfayparochromua,  Curt. 
Fam.  ArMUds,  Wik. 

^estOBomft,  Lap 
Fam.  TiogiJw,  Wtk. 

Callomaoa,  W/k. 
Fiiia.  Ciuiicida;,  Wlh. 

Liroex.  Linn. 
Fam.  ReduviidB,  Stc/^. 

Piratea,  Bum. 

Aeantbaspia,.4m.  $<rr. 
JTam.  HfdrtKDotiida, 

imek. 

Mr.  ffopt  i*  Uadrvi,  Lit.  So/;.  Journal  1840 
JoHrmnl  0/ Ike  JBenifal  Atiatie  Soculg.  BojfUi's 
MiaUria  Mediea.  Boyle  o*  the  productive 
tOttre«i  of  Iiufia,  p.ot.  K6rhy  arid  Spencc, 
Vot.  I.  p.  320,  V9I.  IV.  p.  142,  quoted  i» 
Eng.  Cjf9.  fol.  II.  p  144.  L  Fiffuitr,  Insect 
Life,  looker's  Eimmalajfan  Journal,  Vol.  II. 
p.  65.    O^Shawghrusey't  Uaterit  Meditta. 

INSfiCTIVURA,  the  order  of  InsectiTorous' 
mammals,  which,  id  India,  ia  repKaeoted  by 
genera  of  the  families,  Talpide,  Boreeidn  and 
Erinaoeidtt.  Talpa  micrura,  macron,  and- 
leaoura  of  Nepal,  Sikkin  \  S;|rlbet,  l^naaserim, 
and  Japan  :  TJirotrichuB  talpoidm  of  Japan  : 

Sorex  csruleaoeua ;  munnue  ;  nemwivi^iu  ; 
Oriffitbii;  ■erpentarlus  ;  heletodon  ;  satnratua 
Tytim ;  aoocataa ;  niger ;  leaeopa ;  Hodgaoni  ; 
Psrroteii ;  mfcranyx  ;  melanodon  j  SikkfmeDiia ; 
oliguras ;  homourus ;  maorarua  and .  lioloaeii'- 


Ptilomcra  A.m.  Str. 
Fam.  NepidiCf  Ltach. 
BeloBtoiua,  latr. 
Napa^ 

Notoncata,  Linn. 
ORDER  BOMOFTERA, 

Fam.  Ctcadidfc,  Wmet. 

Uuodubia,  Am.  6l  Serv. 

Cicada,  Linu. 
Fam.,  Fiilgorids,  Hchav^ 

(lotipua.  Am,  k.  Strv. 

Pyropa,  Spin. 

Aphmtia,  otter. 

EUdiptera,  Spin. 
Fam.  Cixitda.  Wii. 

Eurybraobys,  6uer.- 

Cixiwi,  Lott. 
Fam.  lasldie,  Wlk. 

HemiapbsritiK,  SeAo^aa. 
Fam.  Derbidie,  Schamm. 

ThracM,  Walm. 

Uerbe,  Fa&r. 
Fam.  Flattidw,  Sekavm'' 

Fl&toid<»,  Ouar. 

Ricania,  9trm. 

Pisciioptera,  Zafr- 
Fam.  Membracidie,  Wtk. 

Oxyrbaobit,  Germ. 

Ceutrottu,  Fahr. 
Fam.  CeroopiilsB,  lecct. 

Cenopia,  Ftibr» 

l*iyetns,  iqp,  and  Sarv'. 
F^m.  Tflttigaundse>  Wlk. 

Tettifronia,  Latr. 
/^ini.  Scaridn,  Wlk, 

Ledra,  Ftlr. 

tiy))Ooe,  Garm. 
Fam.  loaaidiB,  Wlk. 

Aoocephalua,  Berm. 
Fam.  P^yUids,  Latr. 

Paylla,  Gof. 
Fam.  C!i>coidv,  Itaeh. 

Ijeoanltun,  Il/igt 

Coecoa. 
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INSE8S0RES. 


INSSSSOKKS. 


Tlda  fMTcler  rn^y  ■lao  be  thue.abown 

UntnelLuif  1  *p. 
Am.  BoKcidM,  Shtewft. 

Some,  80  jgr, 
Sorioalna.  1  tp. 

INSESSORKS, 


Corsim,  1  ip^ 

Aw.  Kririaceidie. Hedge- 
£ijinueu8  Tap. 

order  of  birdi,  knowD 


tiso  as  Che  Perebere/jver;  nan^orom  in  India. 
AmoDgst  the  order^  ttie  wHgtails,  some  of 
the  pipits  «nd  lerka,  «ioiiechn)B,  sevenil  wnr- 
biera,  ftDd'thnisbn,  butiiitigs  end  the  shHkr, 
hoopoe  end.two  elnling*  nre  \  he  «hief  ^x^wpi 
amoDgst  which  mig^Htury  birds  <recur. 

OaDBB  IXL — luKesaoree  :  or  r«^cWrs. 
Sub-Ord.  PicsE. 
Fdni,  Bucarotidie. 

SHb-jfhm.  BuovroUiiea,  1  geo.  Id  spi  viz.,  19 
Buceros. 

St^jicm.  IrriAoriDSB^  1  gen.  1  vp.  vist,  Irri- 
tor  eiTthrorbjDohaa. 

Fmi.  TJpuptdg^  1  gen,  2  sp-  vis.*  S  Uplpa 
epops  aod  SeaegalcDaia. 

j^na.  Halc.vonidas  5  gen.  S3  np.  vis-,  3 
Dacelo;  8  Halcyon:  S  TudirfaAmphua :  S 
t^ryle  ;  9  AIcmIo  :  2  Ceyx. 

Faai,  Conuidfe,  1  gen.  4  Bp.  v\z.,  4  Cora- 
«tas  {Hieaia  j  gHmln,  IntiiCiR,  affiuin  ;  2  Eurya- 
toinna»  oriontalia^  Padflcua,  page  47(K 

Faia.  Aleropidttf  2  gen.,  8  ap.  tib^  S  Aloe- 
meropa  i  6  Merops. 

Tribe  Z/godaotylifSub-Div.  1  Climbers,  viz* 

Fain.  PicidK- 

Xttb-fam.  GanipephilcniE,  '6  gen.  Ifi  ap.  1 
Campephilns,  vii.,  2  HerpicercuSj  4  Hemilo- 
phiM  :  3  Cbryaooolaptes  :  2  Bracbypterua :  4 
Tiga. 

SiA'fam.  Gedniiw,  4  gen.  10  np.  via.,  IS 
Gecioiu  :  1  Gtaciuealiie  :  3  Ale^Iyitteat  AMi- 
eroptcruu^ 

Sab/ufn.  Piciiii^  S  gen*  15  ap,  vi&,  1 23ryo- 
eopbaa  ;  14  Picas. 

SnA-^m.  Picomni&fBj  2  gen.  3  sp,  viz.,  1 
lieamnuit  SSaada. 

Ynndnn,  1  ges.  1  ap.  riA,  1 
Tru  totquUla* 

ffafr-^ferm.  Indioatorioa,  1  gra.  I  efh  tIb.,  1 
Inrfioi^or  unthonolaa.  ■ 

Sub-Divisioa  11.^  Peidieta,  vie  , 

Fim.  Uegdamidn,  2  gen.  15  8p,T»f  14 
Ue^laima  ;  1  Megalorbyncbua. 

Fmw^.   Cnculldee,  viz. 

Smb-fw.   CqcqHosj  3  gen.  S  stib'g<9n.  17  ap 
9  Coeolna :  2  SnrQicuIns :  3  Ouysococcyz 
1  BndTiMuttii^  S  Oxylopfaua. 

Sui  fmA.  PbcaoioopfaainBt  4  gen*  I  sub-gen. 
ll>  Bp^  TUL,  I  Uttsylophna  euperoilionw,  Chv. 

3  rbaanicopbauK :  5  ZaDoloBtomua  t  ]  BiaoitbA  > 

4  Taccocoa  :  5  CeQiropbua. 
Fam.   TrogonidfE,  1  gen.  6  sp.  tIb.  S  Trogon. 
Fm.    Capri  malgids. 

S*A-faa^  Podargfnce.  1  gen.  '3  spl  Viz.  3 
Fodargna  anritaa.  JaTanenaia  and  affioia. 

Ssfr^na.  Oafrfmnlgiiw,  8  gen.  9  sp.  viz. 
t  Saraatopodaa:  7  Cepximulgue, 


pjm.  Cypaelidae 

Suh  fam,  Oypaclinee.  3  gen.  21  ftp.  viz.  3 
AcwiLhyliq  ;  ft  Uypaelua,  2  CoUooalin. 

Sni^-fctnk.    Mftcropterigiinn,  1  gen.  3  ap.  vis. 
3  Mamipierix  ooroitatua,  kleobOi  eOBiaius. 
Sub  OiuiBB.  Pasaerea. 
Fam.  Corvidte, 

S'ih-/im.  ~A.  Oorviriffi,  1  gen.  7  Bp.  via, 
A.  CmTf<(  7  Corviia,  culminatus  I  corona  ; 
coniix>  aplbiiUenaj  oiacrorfayuchuaf  frugilagHa. 

IV  IJutcisckera,.  I  geu.  1  ep.  Tiz.lltnei- 
fruga  lieminpila. 

0.  Choviglis,  2  gen.  2  sp.  Tiz.  1  PTnrhocoraz 
ftlpiniM  :  1  Kregibis  gr«culU8. 
Sub  /am.   GarrnI  inte. 

A .  MagTiiea,  4  geu.  9  gp.  vie.  3  Pica  ;  4  Den- 
dracitta  ;  1  Crypseriiia  ;  1  TemtioruB. 

B.  Jay-M«gpies,  6  gen.  10  wp*  viE..SCiaaa» 

3  Psiloi  DLuua,  2  (jarrulua  ;  Perisneiu  i  I  Lo- 
pbocitia  ;  1  Timiafixa. 

3ud-/am.  tiarrulacinee  5  gen.  27  sp.  viz. 
aO  GaiTuliix  ;  2  Actinodura  i  2  Sibia^  1  Cutia  } 
2  Pterutbiua. 

fiH^ybsk  Leiotbricnnie  5  gen.  15  sp.  riz- 
9  Leiotbtix,  2  Iznlua;  2  Tabina  ;  1  Mjxoroia, 
1  ErpomiB. 

SWr-fam.  Farinie,  8  g^.  20  sp.  via,  1  Co- 
noatoma ;  1  Ueteromorpba,  3  Suthora:  1 
FalcuncnluB,  10  Parup,  1  Orttes  ;  1  Sylrlpartu, 
1  .AgitlwluH  flaunnioepe. 

StU>'/am.    i'aradiaeinas*  2  gen.  4  Bp.  viz,  3 
Para<*i9ea*l  Cieinnuroa  regiiuk 
Sut^M.    UraoiUioie.    10  gea.  27  fy.  vis. 

4  Gracula,  I  AmpeJicepa,  3  Acridotheres,  4 
Sturims  ;  1  Paarogloasa ;  9  Biumia,  2  Calorais  > 
1  Tastos  ;  1  Bnodea  :  1  Uintf. 

Fam.  Fringillidc. 

St^Jbm.  Plooeinn,  1  gen.  4  ep.  viz  .4  PIo- 

ceus. 

Safr-ynm,  Ebtreldins,  5  grn.  16  ap.  via  -11 
Munia;  1  ErytbriuA,  2AniadiDa;  2  £atte]da, 
1  SoiaairoHtruii). 

aub-fam.  Passerinse.  2  gen.  7  ap.  vie.  6 
Puetr ;  %  Peiroijia. 

av^fam.  Friitgillinte,  14  gen.  2  «p.  via. 
I  MontirrinffiUn:  1  PriugiDas  I  Pytrfaoapisa, 
1  Proeardnelia :  3  Carpodaona  ;  1  Htemotoa-. 
pisa:3  Pyrrfaala:  1  Propyrrhula  ;  8  Loxife,  1 
Chrysomitrisi  1  Cardnelia;  1  Liguriniu;  1 
Seribiia,  3  OooootbraoateB. 

Bub-fani-    EoiberiBiaie,  8  gen.  10  sp.  vis.  B 
Emheriza.  8  Euapiaa 
a^am,   AocMUtorina,  1  -gen.  4  sp.  vis.  4 

Accentor. 

avi-fam.  AJandinn,  4  gen.  1  aub-gen.  14' 
sp.  viz.  3  Alanda,  atvenaw,  gulgula,  Aialaba- 
ricB,  3  CalAodrella ;  S  Galerida ;  0  Uirafra.  V 
Pyrrhulanda. 

Fam.  Motacillidie,  6  gen.  2  anb-gen.  20  E>p. 
viz.  1  Hoternra ;  8  Authua ;  8  DMidrotnantbna* 
I  Nemoricola ;  5  Motaeilta ;  3  Budykea. 

Fam.  SphenuridR.  24  geo.  76  ap.  vie.  1 
Spheunra,  1  Meguliuus;  t  Splieueaoua,  3  Du- 
meiia,  9  Malaoocercua,  10  Dryuotca,  6  Prinia 
1  Neornia ;  3  Orthotomns :  1  Hoiietes  ;  2  Ciati*- 
cola;  1  Pellomiam  ;  ITurdiroatria ;  lOPoua- 
torhinus  ;  1  Xiphorhamptw  ;  1  Turdinua  ;  4 
TrichoBtoaw ;  S  M*I|fl98Hr(ip^.^l<appe,  1 
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Mftcroiirviif :  S  AlixDriiis,  4  TimalU  ;  1  Cliry* 
Bommn  ;  4  StHchyrifl. 

Faa.  Lftniadffi  6  gen.  33  ip.  vis-  1  Gsmp- 
Borbynchtis,  1  ThainnCKiJktapbns  :  10  Tjanius -, 
6  Tephrodotniia  ;  H  Humipuji  i  9  Xantb'nijgia. 

Fani.  Brachyiiridro  5  gen.  19  ap.  vis.  9  Pitta  . 
1    HjdrobaUv  ;  2  Trogloil^tes  ;  1  Gupetea,  6 

Fffrii.  MeTuliflK.  3  Ren.  7  suh-gon,  31  sp. 
tIz.  S  MjiopbdtiUH  :  1  Zuotbcra  ;  6  PreooiDcla* 
6  Ttirdua:  7  Menila,  5  Ueoctiiols,  4  I'etro- 
ciocla  I  lUoHtioola:  rLuEciuia. 

S'tb-fiim.  Saxidlinn.  35  gen.  6  snb-gen. 
lO^j  up.  viz.  2  TIiHKUxibk  ;  1  Kittacinclf^  2 
Copaycbud  :  1  Notodelw  ;  1  Gr&ndak  ;  6  S*x.i- 
cola  -.  1  UyanBciiIa  -  8  Kivticella ;  3  Callioiwi 
iTarsigeri  5  Pratincolit;  2  Jantbia ;  2  Erj- 
thaca  ;  3Erythrnqtflrn<t ;  4  htiiihia  ;  1  Aatipea  ; 

3  MawiuapiiU  ;  Cjnrnih,  1  Ocbromela,  3 
rJiltava,  1  CyiDinpteU,  4  Stoparol*,  1  Butalis, 

4  Hemicheledoii  ;  1  AcaiithiEii;  ]  Sylvaoia;  1 
CnUene  ;  4  Bra'shjpterii,  2  Teaia,  3  Pnoepyga, 
1  ArandiiJAX)  3  Aoroce^ihalu? ;  1  LocaataDa  ; 
1  PaaiidnliieciiiiA ;  1  DnTUeticola ;  3  Phy\- 
]opneustft,4  Abrcirnis ;  1  Cnlieipeta;  3  Regii- 
loideg  ;  8  Phylloscopua  ;  2  Reguliw. 

SHb-fam,   SyUiAHK,  1  geu.  3  sp.  3  Sylvia. 

S'^/am.  CertbiniP,  I  gen-  Sep,  ti's.  3  0er- 
this. 

Sab  fsm  Sittins^  S  cen.  I  siib-geo.  6  ap. 
TIE  I  Tichodromfl, ;  4  Sittjt,  1  Dendrophila. 

Fam.  Orfluca'lidffi,  3  gen.  5  ap.  vii.  1  Gnu- 
cakis    3  Campephagfi ;  1  Lalnge. 

Fam.  Puncrocotiija,  1  gen.  8  ap.  viz.  8  Pe- 
riorocotus, 

Fiim.    ArapelidjK  1  gcR.  1  Bp.  viz.  I  Coeboa 
purpurea  of  Nepaul. 
Fam.    PipridcQi    Siib-fam.  Earylairoinn.  3 

f:en.  3  Biib-gen.  ft  t-p.  viz.  1  Corydon;  S  Kiiry- 
niniiiB ;  2    Cymbirhjncu^  I   Paariaomua :  S 
Wefilopbuf. 

S'^MfW-  Pipilnsi  1  gcii.  1  sp.  wiz.  I  Ca- 
lyptnmena  vhidis. 

'Fam.  ELirundiiiidDB.  I  gen.  10 ap.  vis.  10 
Ilirundo. 

Fam.  Artamtdx,  1  gon,  1  up.  vis.  1  Artamus 

fuBCUH. 

/iiTft.  Dierniida;  1  RBii.  fi  anb-geo.  I4flp. 
viz.  1  ClitbiH  :  3  Ohaptia  :  1  Bbringa :  3 
Edolius,  9  Dicrurii*'. 

Fam.  Tcbiti-ftHHtfj  rigftii.  ISap.  vis.  3  Tchit. 
roa;  S  Pbilentoma  l  1  Ubipidiira;  4  Leimo- 
cerca  :  1  MytPig^a  i  I  Cryptolophia. 

Fan.  PycnoiwiitliE,  8  gen,  38  sp.  viz.  7 
HypnipeUa;  2  Lole  ;  S  Usioxoa ;  4  Criiiiger  ; 
IB  Pycitiniiotus;  1  Mlcrolaraqa^  2  Bracbypo- 
diua;  I  Setornis. 

.  Stib-JiLJH.  PhyllorniDE,  3  gen.  iSsp.  viz.  7 
Fbylioruid  ;   4  Iota  ;  I  Irtua  paella. 

Fam.    Meliphagida:,  S  aiib-fani.4gen.14ep. 

SKi'/'aru  Urioliiiie,  S  gen.  IS  ap.  viz.  Il 
Oriolus,'  1  SphecotherBH  viridia. 

sah-foM.  bleaphagiLiKi  2  goo.  S  sp.  vis.  I 
Ei]*,oTii;zL  cyaiiatii?;  L  Zoataropa  palpebrosOfl. 

Fafr:-    Neclariuiida,  6  geo,  36  ap.    viz.,  8 


Myzanthe  ;  2  PricDOchilus;  1  Piprisoma-  Bca 
Birds  p.  4G7. 

IVSKA.  HfND.  Rubni  biflorui. 

INSTITUTES  of  Menu,  composed  at  least 
800,  but  probably  1280  years  before  Chrisi, 
accordiitg  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  Vedas 
lUOO  or  1980  vrara  before  them. 

INTAN.  MaLat.  Diamond. 

I'NTHA.  Ualbal.  Phcenix  farinifera.— 
Roxb. 

INUR.  Akab.  Vitis  vinifera.  The  gr^ie^ 

INULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  t* 
Ihe  Mtaral  order  Compotiita  and  the  aubnir^ 
der  A&teracem. 

INULA  Visooaa  and  Gmvejotens  hare  bee* 
lately  recommended  as  diuretics,  and  as  nsrfiil 
in  calnulouB  diseases. — Honiffberger,  p.  390. 

INULA  HELENIUM.  See  Coafeotioa  of 
black  Pepper. 

INULA  ROTLEANA,  ^ws  in  the 
CashnQi-rean  hilts,  but  as  the  plant  la  eoo* 
•idered  poiBonoua  it  ia  not  oaed.  Dr.  H»< 
nitfberger  is  of  opinion,  that  important  rirtuei 
lie  hidften  in  it,  and  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  b^ 
ing  rzperimented  with. — EonigSerqer,  p.  $9^ 

INULEAULINE.  Fe.  EltMMiiQpane. 

INUNDATIONS  are  of  fRquent  oco«f^ 
fence  in  India.  Those  of  the  Laocadive  laUuadi 
in  a  hurricane  of  April  1847,  were  deacnbed 
by  Cfiptaia  Biden  in  Madrat  Spectator 
and  Bombay  Timet,  Oct.  1847,  and  in  tli« 
Bombay  Time*,  August  18,  185u.  An  accoant 
of  remarkable  inundations  in  India  in  1849, 
was  given  by  Dr.  Buiat,  in  Bl.  As.  I'raut. 
1851  :and  E  lin.  Phil.  Jl.  1851  ;  singular 
results  of  inDiidations  of  the  BrahampooitB  m 
&ssaiD,  were  described  by  Or.  MeGosh  in  Tepi^ 
tcmphy  of  1837,1  vol.  Svo.  Remarkable  in^ 
undMions  occurred  of  the  Ganges  in  Aug.  SI, 
1838.  It  rose  at  Allahabad  43  feet;  and  did. 
immense  damage  at  Benares.  Uasiingabad  wa« 
on  the  same  occasion  6ooded  by  the  rise  of  tbtt 
Nerbudda.  One  of  the  Indus  in  1841,  snpf 
posed  to  be  oceasioned  by  the  bursiing  of 
gtaciT,  was  described  in  Bl.  As.  TrAns.  1 84<li^ 
vol.  XV ill.  Those  of  the  Taptee,  for  the  paal 
80  years,  were  detcrtbed  in  Bwahay  TinutJ 
I85I,  Inandationa  at  the  mouth  of  Iba 
Ganges,  occasioued  bj  hurrieaDes,  occurred  m 
May  18^3,  and  Uay  1630.  Bl.  As.  Tran*^ 
vol.  1,  p.  25.  In  August  and  September  187V 
much  of  Ueotral  Hindustan  was  inundated,  la 
the  Legends  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  tba  90\ 
ourrenoe  of  inroads  of  the  ocean,  are  often  vum^ 
tioned. — Dr,Bu%U,  SeeGyclonea  ;  Uorrloanes  ; 
Typhoons  ;  Winds. 

INTANA  See  Vaislinava. 

INVANI.  SeeKabir  Pinthi. 

IN-YONO.  Ghin.  Mandarin  Teal. 

INZAU.  Hind-  Ficua  cBric«idea> 
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IFSGACaUAHKl. 


XPOM<KA  CUSFmATA. 


IXZAfiBA.  Utno.   Pdsht.    GnwU  be- 
tttlaefdia,  /wi.    Qrewia>  BotbU. 
lOD.  Qbb.  IODE.  Fi.  lodiu. 
IODINE. 

lode  Fb.  I  lod  ....On. 

(In  IM),  frooB  uM>fs,  tioletf  the  colour  of 
its  npomr,  vn  obtained  1^  H.  Courtoit  in 
1813  in  the  iwidual  liqiKV  of  the  proeew  for 
obtaining  eoHe  tmm  kelp.  Tbongh  but  lately 
diMOvered,  ito  eVeett  have  long  been  obtained 
in  medicine,  at  it  ia  found  in  tea  and  several 
mineral  watertf  and  in  seaweeds,  sponjEe, 
florals,  and  some  molluaoous  anhnaU.  In  the 
present  day,  the  leaf  of  a  Be»-weed  <a  speojes 
of  Laaninaria,  Dr,  Faieimer)  is  emptoy«d 
in  thn  Himalaya^  and  called  the  ffoiire-Uaf, 
gnlnr-ln-palta  ;  ud  in  8.  America  the  stems 
of  a  se*>ireed  are  add  b;  the  name  of 
goitre-Uidtf  because  they  are  ehewed  by  the 
iobabitanta  wbereTer  goitre  is  prevalent. 
— loduM  is  proouible  1^  boning  bn^e 
qoaotities  of  aa-woed  or  of  the  eonfiBrva  of  the 
aalt  water  lake  near  Oalcntta  :  but  to  prepare 
it  from  theae,  the  process  is  only  economical 
where  the  weeds  yidd  enough  of  impure  car- 
bc»i^  of  aoda,  to  cover  the  general  expenie 
of  tUa  (^ration.  This  is  not  tbe  case  with 
the  Calevtta  coDferva.— PAmt.  p.  370. 
Sa^le,  MiUtria  Hedica. 

IOMIA'  This  name  occurs  in  ancient  Sun- 
•anaratt  writinga  and  is  aiipposed  to  refer  to 
tbe  Bactian  Greeks.   See  Javan  ;  KabuL 

IONIC.  SeeTedaa. 

lONIDIVH  aUFFBUTlCOSVlC.  W,  ^.  A. 
Tiola  aafEratieoss.— iteft.  liM». 

Hvmhawm    Bnta  t  Nsia  kobbui  Til. 

B«tta»p>r»R  DuK.  I  Purnsha  ratnuB...  „ 

\Jt*lMt-iajoMa.Uax.TAM.  [  Surya  ksnti  obetta  „ 
Cbsnti    Babb.  | 

A  rugged  and  somewhat  prickly-  rediniog 
herb,  havii^  a  smalt  crimson  fiowor.  It  is  oom- 
■OB  over  tbe  peninsula  of  India,  and  is  used 
as  a  dcnuloent.  Dr.  O'Sbaughnessy  examined 
carefully  speeimeas  obtained  from  tbe  Calcutta 
Garden,  bnt  did  not  detect  the  kast  trace  of  the 
aetire  principles  emitine  or  violitte. — (ySkaugk- 
■fsty,  pt^  209. 

lOUA,  or  Jora,  a  lenus  of  birds  esU- 
bttsbed  by  Dr.  Uorsfield,  and  placed  by  Mr. 
Swuaaon  among  bis  BraehypodtM,  or  short- 
le^ed  tbruabea.  Tfaoe  are  four  species  of 
the  bright  little  lora  with  bright  lemon  yellow 
fenlbers :  which  may  aeem  to  represent  the 
THsfase. 

IPBL  Tax.  Brms  latifoBa,  WHtd, 
inSCACHUANHA. 

Ipeewdiosnbt.  Ekq.  Fb. 

Lit.  Pobt. 
AaMrikanisdw  bredi- 
waracl   Qip. 


Jpeooacanna  It, 

Cipod  •.c&maras...PoBT. 

IliseaenuM  ^Sf. 

iUia  de  Oro   „ 
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A  vdoaUe  emetic  mcdirinfl  obtuned  htm 
tbe  root  of  Cephaelia  ipeodiuanha  and  other 
ftpeeies.    It  ia  a  plant  of  Smith  America. 

IPHTGINIA.  Bee  India,  p.  S40. 

IPHIS  SEPTBMSP1N08A.  Edw.  One 
of  the  Crustacea  belonging  to  tbe  Indian  seas. 

IHI.  Can.  Bassia  longifolia. 
^IPOMCEA,  a  grnus  of  plauts  of  tbe  natural 
fflmity  ConvoWulacee.  Most  of  the  species  are 
erpHmeniaL  Roxburgh  in  his  Flora  ludica 
describes  ebrven  species  vf  Ipomcea,  Dr.  W^ht 
in  icon,  gives  Ipomosa  braoieata,  campannlala, 
obry«oides»  pes-ii)tridis,  pileata,  puldiella, 
nigosa,  sessilifloni,  and  Wightii.'  The,  spe. 
otes  and  varielies  of  Ipomcea  are  pretty  creepers 
flowering  in  the  morning.  Thry  itreatly  enhance 
tbe  beauty  of  Indian  gardens,  when  tbe  various 
colors  are  well  arranged.  1  he  plants  are  raited 
ttom  »edi  aown  at  the  commeneemeut  of  tbe 
rains,  they  may  be  sown  wbereinteoded  to  flower. 
Any  garden  soil  will  suit,  if  not  too  heavy.  Ia' 
Chimi,  mnny  beautiful  species  of  Ipomcea  are 
euitivatMl  for  their  fluwerSf  especially  the  Ipomosa 
quamoclit,  found  about  the  bouoea  even  of  th^ 
poorest  people.  It  is  an  elegsnt  little  twining 
species  with  arrow*headed  shaped  leaves  and 
also  oecitrs  in  Bnruab.  Tbe  rorolla  is  cream - 
oolonred  with  a  purple  eye*  It  is  ia  bloom 
in  the  hedges  of  Mautmain  at  tbe  cloae  o^ 
the  rains.  Other  cultivated  species  are 
Ipomoea  Bona-nox  <  I.  Huricata.  (Hairy.) 
1.  Badro-Ccemlea  (blue  and  pink.)  I.  Tyrian- 
thini  (Bright  violet  )  I.  Violacea,  fViolet  Blue.) 
I.  splendens,  (pale  red.)  I.  luberosa  (yellow 
species.)  Ipomcsa  coccinea,  ia  a  b«iutiful  her- 
baceous and  shrubby  species  well  adapted  for 
covering  treltis  work,  waits,  or  pillars,  growing 
easily  from  seed,  «t  tbe  commencement  of  the 
rains  in  any  good  soil,  when  tbey  produce  flowers 
in  profuse  abundnnce. — Riddell.  WilHanf* 
Middle  Kingdom,  page  387.  £o»b,  3/'lor.  Ind, 
W.  le.  Meuom. 

IPOM(SA  BATATAS.— ZoM.  Syo.  ofSata- 
tas  ednlis.— C&ewy. 

IFOM(EA  BILOBA.  Pobbk.  8rn.  of  Ipo- 
mcea-pes-capm. — Aweef. 

1F0M(EA  BONANOX.  Lmm.,  the  Munda 
Valli  of  Van  Rheede  ia  a  syn.  of  Calonyoiioa 
speciosom. — Ckoity. 

IPOMCEA  BRASILIENSIS.  Mtftr,  vgu. 
of  IpomflQapva-caprm. 

IPOMCEA  CAUNOSA.  B.  Bi.  ayn.  of 
Ipom<ea*pe8-capr8B.  BweifC* 

IPOMCEA  CAT£SBiI.»Jf«y»-.  apt.  of 
Batatas  eduliB.—Cjleuy. 

IPOMCEA  GCERULIA.  fm.  JZmb.  ayn.  of 
Pbarbitia  nil.<»^ilotV. 

IPOMCEA  CUSPIDATA,  is  a  creeping  weed, 
ita  leaves  are  used  nedioinany.— J9r.  Honig* 
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IFOMCE&  lUCBOSRHZZA. 


zpoicasA  Hlbaza. 


IFOHfflADASTSPBRHA.Dr.HiMitgbelgeT 
Robived  the  teadsoftliis  pUnt  from  Hindostm, 
a>  an  utidote  to  hydrophobia,  ll  is  mltad 
Kui'ta  ki  binj.  i.  A  theueds  for  doga.— ■ffontjr- 

I^OM(BA.  KRIOSPERUA..  Beam.  tyii. 
cf  Batatas  piinicuUto.'—(7)io»j'. 

IPOM(E\  GBUISLLA  mji. 

CouvoItvIus  gemeUtia,  Linn. 
8iru  TaU  ...... .-...Tam.  |  Cliinaa  Tali  Tafc. 

Theie  teaves  ftra  aaid  to  have  a  ptofltarvt  smell 
and  muotlagjiMnt  tute.  Whsn  dried,  powdered 
and  boiled  with  a-cn-Uin  pmtioR  of  ifbee,  they 
are  eoimdpred  as  a  valaabte  external  applioatton 
in  apthous  affeetiona.—^ t»«.ifa^  MtMf.p.  115. 

IPOMCEA  GOSdlPIFOLlA.  WiUd.  ayn. 
of  Bntatafl  psniculatii. — ChoUy. 

l?OU(S,k  OUANDIFLOHA.  Koxb.  tyn.  of 
Oalonyctioii  HoxbuTvhif.— Don. 

IFOMCKA  INSIONld,  And.  eyn.  of  Bsttftae 
paaieulata.—OA(rf«y.  • 

iPOMOCAlALAPA.  Ja£&p  Flavt.  ' 

Ooavolvalu^  jaUpa,ItRA.1IpoiiiEeA  i>\trga, Wthderoth. 

A  native  of  South  Ameiicn,  XalHpp^  and 
on  the  Eastern  declivity  of  Uie  Mexican 
Andes.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  lar^ce  oval,  oblooft, 
KQgose,  and  blackish  exteraally ;  while  recent, 
in  a  dry  state,  and  as  aotd  iu  the  ghops,  th>y  are 
cut  in  flskes  of  variable  diameter,  aometimes 
cleft  l«iKthwlse  and  pyriform.  If  entire  they 
are  usually  small,  wrinkled,  heavy,  uucqunl, 
hard,  brittle,  desp  brown  grey  externally,  of  a 
dirty  grey  within,  fracture  smooth  and  wavy, 
showing  a  gr^at  number  of  resinous  points, 
visible  to  the  lens,  and  often  to  the  imkrd  eye. 
The  odour  is  peculiarly  nauseous,  tbou}(h  wealc. 
The  taste  a|i;rid  and  disgusting.  A  brjsk  ca- 
thartic. The  powder  is  of  brown  f{rey  colour, 
Hfld  must  be  prepared  with  caution,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  irritating.  Tlit;  worm-eaten  iroota 
are  mitch  more  active  -Uisn  the  sound,  as  the 
worms  only  attack  the  am^l»ceotte  and  sweet 
parts.  Ajcwrding  to  Humboldt  400,000  ii>8. 
weight  of  jalap  roots  are  annually  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz.  The  plant  thrives  best  on 
cool  shady  hills,  about  S,'>00  f«et  above  the 
level  of  the  ' sed — (/SiaiiffAneny,  pa^  SOS, 
503. 

IPOMOEA  L.\T1FL0R\.— iJoM.  ^  Sehidt. 
syn.  of  Gnlnnyctioii  tKrandiflorum.— CAotiy. 

IPOMCEA  MACfiOKaHlZA.  A  native 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  In  1884,  Lord 
Auckland  imroducsd  this  to  tba  Gnlcutta 
Oardea.  The  roots  attaiaed  sneh  an 
tuomeus  size  that  A  duster  belonging  to 
one  plant  weighed  70  lbs.  while  recent  it 
was  fleshy,  white,  juicy  of  mild  flsveur,  and 
•Uogether  devoid  of  the  acrid  resin.  It  had  a 
iweetiiJi  tMte,*nnd  has  been  eeten  by  Bereral 


persomvhbont  any  HI  eflbot  bein^Miperiepbed. 
To  test  the  applicability  of  the  not  as  fockler, 
seven  sheep  were  fed  on  it,  but  felz  of  them 
dieil  suffering  from  diarrhma  within  a  Bioath — 

IPOMCEA  MABITIUA  VL.Br.  ryo.  of 
Ipomcea  p»-«  OAprm.— 

il^OMdlA  MAUHITIANA.  Jaej.  syn.  of 
Bstataa  o«nicuUt«.~0/u)>*y. 

irOU(EA  Bo9i.8yu.  of  Fliarbitis 

nil.— CAoHrjf, 

XPOMCKA  ORBICITLABIS,  JBH  Syn.  of 
Ipojnofs  pes-capiK. 


IpooKM  Bunthua  R.  Br: 
Ipoausa  wMoularUf  EO. 
Ipummtaaraosvil.  lir. 
Ipomoea  BruUiensia, 

mm-. 
IpomoBa  biloba,  ForM. 


Ooanhalm  maritttans, 
.  JDcarviwa. 
rt   pes-csprai,  Hm. 
.  „    BrasUieoBta,  Zinn. 
„  b)lobatu«  EnxKUh. 
teubbuefolitts. 


Ohsgnl  Umri  .»  Bnro.i  Bala  Mga...:;  

Goats'  tmi  erasper.Cao.  Bi|aba«4i  tige-^  ...  »  ' 
Do-iMtt0-tufo  BjoohlOheviiUa^tige...  » 

Tbia  ia  a  oseful  sand  biadmg  plant  on  the 
shores  of  the  aouth  and  east  (MT  Asia  and  hna 
the  widest  range  ia  India.  In  Chiaa  it  is  a 
plant  of  eKtsnsive  ranges  trailing  over  the 
sandy  beaches  along  the  coast  from  Hainan  to 
the  Chiisan  Archipelago.— ^t^ZiaMs'  Mi^lU 
Kingdom,  p.  287. 

IPOMCEA.  FANICULATA.  B.  firom. 
syn.  of  Batatas  paniculate — Clioiajf. 

IPOMtEA  PENTAPHALLA.  Jaek.  ayn, 
of  Bstatss  pentapbylU.—  Ck.  la. 

IPOMOSA  Pl£:inGRll>I»,  £mm,  Roxb. 

Tigers' foot  Ipomcea,  £aa.  |  Pura  Utal,.  ...  Hiss*. 
Kunra  ..         ...  iJiKD.  1  U(dtamuad«^u  ..Tat.. 

In  Tennaeerim  the  tiger-footed  ipomosa,  with 
large  palinated  leaves  is  not  uncommon,  very 
corumon  in  the  rniua  every  wheie  in  Bsjpiic- 
tmiafi.— M*d,  Tgp.p.  184. 

IPOMCEA.  <9;?.  One  moat  beautiful,  extensive 
pereninHl  Ipomosa  is  ^enernlly  called  theHdla- 
bar  creeper,  it  has  bright  yellow  flowers  nnd 
glabrous  pnlmate  leaves!  This  species  seeros 
to  agree  with  the  Ipomcea  tv.fjerozao^l\it  West 
Indies,  only  this  hns  no  scent.  This  plant 
extends  an  immense  length  and  affords  a  very 
close  shade. — Mason. 

IFOMCEA  PHJ!NTCB.\,  Scarlet  Ipomaia, 
common  in  hedges  and  gardens  during  the 
rains.— ffen?.  Uei.  Top.  p.  181. 

IPOMCE.V  PILEATA.  Bonnet  Ipomoea. 
In  October,  as  soon  9»X\\p  rains  close,thi3  pretty 
little  twining  species  of  IpomoEyt  is  seen  blush- 
ing through  every  hedge  and  bush  in  Tenasse-, 
rim.  It  U  pt-culiar  for  its  concave  bonnet  shap« 
ed  involucre,  io  the  midst  of  which  half  a  dox«a 

tfwn. 
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tiay  hjosaoms  hide  their 
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IPOIMEA  TTTBEBOSA. 


TBAK. 


Wing  le*T«d  IpouuB*. 
Cynnu  Viae,     •  - 
CmnsoA  Qtuunodit. 


IPOM(BA  QUAMOCUT. 

Quamooiit  peDoatum. 

Lai  Kama-luta  ...  Hind. 
Su-«ta  Kama  luta  „ 
AtBliq  pecba  (love'a 
ringlets)   Pbbs. 

The  Cyprus  Vine  or  Crirnaon  Qunmoclit 
ftowen  in  the  cold  weather  and  of  a  most 
beaatiful  brij{ht  crimson  colour  ;  tube  Iotik 
■leader  ;  in  gardens  pretty  common.  The 
criDUon  variety  is  Lai  kama-lnta  or  red  ring- 
lets of  Kama  the  hindu  god  of  love.  Sweta 
k&malata.  white,  is  the  pertinn  Ishk  pecha 
(lore's  ringbts) — Genl.  Med,  Top.  p,  181. 

IFQUfM.  QUlN<^U£LOBA.  Willd.  syn. 
of  BittaUa  panif  iiUts. 

IFOIHBA  BENiFORHIS. 

iyiTetay-k««i»y...  Taw. 
A  perennial  creeper  with .  yellow'  flowers ; 
tlie  learea  used  ai  greens  mixedwitbtatnarinH  ; 
very  common  during  the  cold  nontha.— •'a^tiy- 

II>OX(BA  BBPTAN8.  Pair. 

Guithfaa  ...   .«  ffiRD.  I  KaH...  ...  Tam. 

VdlayJcMiiV....  TaM.  |  Tota-knra.      ^  Tbl. 

V«ri«.       .  „     „  I 

A  creeping  annoal  with  rose  colored 
flowers,  foaad  about  the  borders  of  tanlcs  aud 
B<mk  pUeca.  The  leeTca  are  used  as  greens, 
and  in  plaees  its  root  also  appears  to  be  eaten. 

IPOMCBA  SEPIARIA. 

Thale»-k«eraj...  Tan. 

A  oUmUng  pereniiinl  plant  with  rose  colored 
SovorCf  found  in  hedges,  the  leNves  are  eaten 
mixed  with  others  as  greens. — ^afirey,^ 

Bbsaimr...ana 
Oeonra  cpunqcfy  in  the  Punjab  plains,  up  to 
Hw  matcra  frontier.   It-Is  one  of  the  plnnis 
whiefa  is  eaten  in  'India  in  faadDcs.   Dr.  J.L. 
MUmmi,  jr.  D. 

IPOJKEA  SPSCrOSA.  Vm,  Syn.  of 
Argyreia  speciosa, — Bvt. 

IPOIKEA  TBILOBA  grows  both  wild  and 
pUated  in  Japan.   Tlio  roota  of  it  are  eiUwr 
white  or  black  ;  the  latter  are  used  as  laxa 
i^Mtk^Tkmb^  TrmvtU^  Vol.  ni.  p,  63, 

IPOMOiA  TUBEBOBA,lhe  Malabar  Creep- 
er, B  rativo  of  tropietl  America,  is  a 
riiiaUng  plant  with  a  woody  stem  ;  common 
in  gnrdcna  ;  feaves  palmateid,  aeren  parted, 
nevcrt  ydhm  and  showy,  appear  in  October 
and  NoTcmber.  It  is  in  general  use  for  cover- 
m%  old  walla,  trriHses,  &«.,  and  for  which 
wmee,  from  its  exceeding  rapid  eiowtb,  it  is 


IPOMOGA  TURPETHUV,  n,  9r.  SxaA. 
W.  lit. 

CoovoIvuluB  turpcthiim, 

Htid-ul-Zaugi  Ar.  |  T«rwai  .'.  PdsHt. 

Turbid,..  ...  ,,  I  Tirwi  Hjkb. 


Naaut   Hud. 

Niswot.rt   M 

Mag.pntta,   .  „ 

Triroorta   SAKSC. 

Traeta-walu     ...  SmcH. 

Shevadi  Tam. 

MalU  T^ada   Tbi^ 

Telia 


T«ori          Bmo.  HiNn. 

Pud  Kalnti    „  „ 
Siiuarc  stalked  Il>»- 

niisa   Enq. 

Indinu  Jolap     ...  „ 

Turt>«tih  root   „ 

Tarbad  Bmo. 

CUta-bauaa  of .... .  .Fasj. 

The  root 

Tarbad   Hun.  |  Ntoot  Hm*. 

A  nntivQ  of  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  Ha- 
laynn  Archipelago,  Australia,  Timor,  Otaheite, 
Frtendl;  Islands,  Matianoe  Islands,  Tinian,  fcc. 
Its  root  is  perennial,  and  has  fong  been 
employed  In  Indi*  as  a  common  purgative,  rub- 
bing np  a  slip  of  the  bnrk  with  trater  or  milk 
on  B  stone  and  swallowing  the  emnlsion  thus 
formed.  A  strip  six  inches  in  length  from  a 
root  as  thick  as  the  Hule  finder  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  dose.  Dr.  cyShaugfauessy  asterta 
that  the  action,  of  the  medicine  ia  ao  extremely 
unoeitfltn  that  U  does  not  deserve  ft  place  la 
our  PharmacopEeia.  Price  IS  annas  the  pound- 
Dr.  Bellew  states  that  it  is  considered  bene- 
ficial in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
in  leprosy  and  paralysis.  It  contains  a  purgative 
resin,  resembling  that  of  jalap.  ^0*SKwgknet^t 
page  504  J>r.  Roxb.  FL  Ind,  fol.ip.  476. 
Carry* t  edithn  of  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Fl.  Titd.  it, 
p.  51.  Powell  Rand  Book,  Vol.y,  p.  867. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewarif  M.  d.  ' 

IPOMOPSfS,  a  geiiUs  of  twining  plants 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Ipomcea. 

IVOR,  Fess.' Thyme  i  wild  Uagoram. 

IPO  TOXICARIA.  Peks.  Aotiaris  foxi- 
caiin. 

IPPA  CHETTir  or  %e  Oiettu,  slio 
Ippa  manu.  Tel.  Raasia  Iktifolia.— ^^oxft.  Thia 
tree  rnniisbes  a  strong  wood,  but  ia  never  felled 
by  the  natives,  the  flowers  yield  a  toddy,  and 
an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds. — (kiptatn 
Beddome. 

'JiTTos,  Gs.  Horse 

IPPU,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Borneo 
from  which  is  obtained  the  famous  Borneon 
poison,  with  which  the  Idaan  tribe  poison 
tbeir  darts:  TIte  poison  is  collected  by  this 
tribe  only,  and  its  effects  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Liana  and  Tteiuma  of  South  Ame- 
rica.— Ddtrjfii^U*»  Aceoml  oj  8uli$. 
IBA.  See  S&rasvetL 

■IRAK  also   Hiswak.   Pus.  Salvsdora 

Indies. 

IRAK,  in  Aiabic,  a  territory  which  ia  di- 
vided into  two  poitions,  Trak^-Arabij  aneirat 
Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  and  Irak>i-Ajam,  Media. 
Irak-i<arabi  of  tbgy^j^iiOw'^^^fVribediiB 
I  the  aneinit  Hesope'tsmia,  the-  lor^ty  known 
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io  the  A^rabflj'as  Al^Jisira.  The  proTiQus  of 
Fan,  as  it  now  stands,  it  bouoded  on  the 
north  and  north-west,  by  Irak-i-ajem  and 
Lurutah,  and  a  amall  portion  of  Kbuziitao. 
'See  India  i  Iran  ;  Junnan  ;  Samaroand ; 
'ToBUuia. 

IRAHBU.  Mal.  Bee  Fall 

IBICAMUIiA.  Bahs.  Afiitolodiia  IndioB. 
— Xtnn.  Jtioith. 

IRAN  mentioned  in  the  Vendidad  under  the 
.  name  Airyaoem  Vafgo  was  a  oonntTy  on  the 
alopss  of  the  Belar  I'agb,  in  the  hit;hland  of 
Pamir,  between  L.  37  and  40°  N.  and  L.  86° 
.«iid  90*?  Vol.  w.  pp.  469,  460. 

lEAN.  A  coHQtry  situated  to  the  south 
cast  of  the  Caapian  Seia,  which  Dr.  Pntchard 
con&iders  to  be  the  oiiginal  seat  of  the  Ira- 
nian (lado- Atlantic  or  Caucasian]  race.  In  (his 
vide  cxpanae  of  territory,  stretching,  with 
varioue  efeTation,  at  least  85**  from  north  to 
south,  such  extremes  may  be  looked  for  as  will 
bear  ou|  the  remarkable  description  of.  the 
youDK^  Gyrus  :  "  Io  the  dominions  of  my  fa- 
ther,*'aaid  the  prinpe,  "  people  pe^sh  with 
cold  at  the  one  extremity,  whilst  they  are  suf- 
focated, with  heat  at  the  other."  fXenophon's 
Anabasis,  Book  1,  pp.  67,  68.  £d.  Hutch, 
.1735.)  Thus,  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  plateau  of  Iran  and  Arabia,  as  well 
aa  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  enjoy  a  tem- 
perate climate,  whilst  aa  intense  cold  preTaila 
la  the  northern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the  eleyated 
inojintain  ranges  and  high  Talleys  on  both 
udes  of  Ararat.  Tet*  notwithstanding  this 
difference  of  clunatei'  throughout  the  whole,  a 
great  wmilarity  prevails  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds ;  and  in  these  respects  the 
valley  of  the  Kile,  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  thoae  of  Arabia  southward  of  Mecca, 
together  with  the  central  and  southern 
paits  of  Iran,  havq  much  in  common.  The 
aurfoce  of  Iran  extend  for  1,280  miles,  from 
Sumelsat  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  eastward  to 
Taxila  on  the  Indus,  and  nearly  900  miles  in 
breadth  from  the  shores  of  Gedrosis,  in  25"  N. 
lat,  to  the  iMUiks  of  the  Oxns  near  Samarcand, 
in  40'  N.  lal.  The  latter  river  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  form  the  northern  linut  of  this  great  divi- 
uon  i  the  £r][Uirean  Sea  is  on  the  southern 
whilst  the  rivers  Indus  and  Buphrates  eonati. 
tute  the  eastern  and  western  extremities,  tn 
the  space  iotorvening  between  the  great 
mountain  chuna,  in  most  places  the  sorface  is 
largely  impregnated  with  salt  and  saltpeire, 
which  prevail  to  some  extent  on  the  plains  of 
Fars  and  the  coterminous  provinces  of  Irak 
and  Kirman.  BetwceQ  Ahu-3hehr  and  Da- 
laki,  crystalized  sulphate  of  lime  is  found; 
and,  a  liUle  westward,  (in  Kbnzistan],  an 
abundant  supply  of  sulphur  j  while  rock-salt^ 
alum,  antinoDy,  and  o^iment,  as  well  as 


mineral  waters,  are  foand  in  abundance  in 
different  states,  from  petroleum  to  theehoiceafc 
kind  of  naptha,  and  it  applied  to  many  use- 
fal  purposes.   The  places  most  known  ara 
Baku  and  Mazanderan  towarda  the  north  ; 
K«rfauk,  Hit.  &afidwKir,  the  Bartria  mbuo- 
tains,  and  pMlaki,  towards  the  soutii,  and  both 
Kirman  and  Afghanistan  towards  the  east. 
Iron  and  native  Bted  is  met  with  lu  Mazande- 
ran,  Khorassan,  and  Bactria.   The  former,  as 
wejl  as  copper  and  lead  ores^  prevail  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  eastern  provinces,  but  more 
abundantly  in  the  pashalics  of  Ui^ar<Bekr  and 
Sivtis,  with  the  addition  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.     The  ordinary,  as  well  aa 
some  of  the  more  precious  metals  and  valuable 
stones,  are  likeWhse  fonnd  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  also  in  Azerbaijan  ;  copper  and 
other  ores  aboujld  In  Kurdistan,  the  Jnbmerik, 
and  other  moumtain  disl^ricU.  la  the  Dumbu 
Tagh  mountains  the  granite  abounds  with 
interesting  minerals,  more  particularly  topax, 
beryl,  schorl,  and   disseminated  gold.  The 
valleys  of  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  of  the  Haphrates,  being  at  the 
extremities  of  Iran,  that  territory  (in  additioii 
to  the  Tigris  and  Araxes,  with  their  tribu- 
taries) has  only  the  advantage  of  the  Salyan, 
the  Aji,  Jeghetu,  and  Safid  Bud,  towards  the 
north }  the  Zende-rud,  Indian  and  Bendenir, 
in  the  centre  ;  the  Hehunil  with  its  tributa- 
ry, and  the  Farra-md,  more  eastward.  B»> 
sides  these,  there  are  some  inferior  ^reanie, 
which  after  a  sliort  course,  are  uther  lost  by 
absorption,  or  beoomih  aalnia.   EitMiuvB  salt 
lakes  and  streama,  in^regni^  irith  the  suae 
substance,   are  by    uo  means,  unoonmon. 
Amongst  the  former  may  be  meniioned  th% 
Caspian  Sea,  (he  pictiires(^'uQ  Urumiyah,  aa^ 
Van.  Zerrah  or  l)urrah,  in  Seistan,  Baktegaa 
in  Fars,  and  others  ^  the  fresh-  water  lakes  are 
only  met  with  in  Ibe  .ttaets  below  Babylon, 
and  again  between  the  Slburs  range  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  .  The  surface  of  Iran 
mav,  in  a  general  way,  be  described  as  oon^ 
sisting  of  a  wide-spreading  plateau,  ftankad  bft 
mountainous  countries  on  the  eaM  and  west,  - 
and  bounded  to  the  north  and  aoaih  by  tWQ 
mountain  chains  outside  of  which  are  two  ex- 
teaaiva  plains,  on  a  much  lewn  leveL  Of 
tkese,  Tnraomania^  wi^  the  oontiwioaa  ^hin 
westward  of  it,  brtwean  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Elbiurz  mountains,  form  that  wbioh"i«  on 
the  northern  -extremity  ;  Arabian  Irak  -and 
Khuzistan,  with  the  restsiofthe.level  tract  out* 
side  the  Zagros,  form  ..the  plain  at  the  aouthem 
extremitv.    Among  the  dommtic  animals  the 
horse  holds  the  principid  place,  and  there  are 
four  distinct  kinds  in  ir»su  Ifirst,  the  ox^pnal 
Turkoman  breed,  a  large,  powerful  eqdorii^ 
animal ;  second,  the  ythfMfWMmmmi  carrying 
hack,  which  is  Mtet  wd^U^w  Um* 
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tbe  ganovsjr.    Tfaen  the  amalteir  Arabian 
breed  (first  introduced  by  Nadir  shah> ;  and, 
laatlr,  ft  fourth,  between  tbis  animal  and  the 
Turkoman  horse,  the  badpai  (wiod-footed),' 
whieb,  being  the  ino»t  prized  by  the  Persians, 
is  rimost  always  among  the  horset  of  n  great 
umb's  retinue^   Bat  tficre  is  an  Unosnal  pro- 
portion of  mules,  which,  tbongh  sma]!,  are 
very  rouoh  used  for  efcrhvans.   This  surprising 
■aimal  Seldom  geea  so  far  as  90  unles  in  a 
daft  tbough  eairyitf  r  load  oi  abqnt  S  cwt., 
wHi  pasHVg  -over  audi  •kuttali  or  passes,  as 
WMid  appal  svea  a  Spanish  .BDleteer.  in 
tbe  gi^ut diffusion  of  msfttod;  the  westvra 
iwoviooea  of  Iran  appew  to  bave  fiillen  to  the 
ahare  of  iha  Aitaaesns  and  Etamilaa,  while 
tWnoahef  the  Kesatei,  Ariani,  Usrdi'acd 
•tiiertiftwB,  amposing  theearlieat  iafaabitasts, 
mvsd  BotvCBstwacd,  katiog  som  of  their 
wtmlbtn  io  tin  mnnrtainoai  diiiiiots,  to  asis 
wiUt  or  beeome  subjeet'tA  the  new  vomers, 
Vh&:  Sbearitic  people  and  laog nage  having 
Ihn   beoome  -  domiumt    iaaiead    9i  tb4 
{haiiite,  the  ethnography      the  former  rathet 
than  thai  of  the  latter,  beoOmes  an  important 
•onridenUioa.   From  this  primitive  tangoiige, 
or  rather  from  one  of  its  oognat^s  (as'tfae 
Him^ritic,  may  poasibly  prore  to  hare  been) 
two  disLinet  branches  were  derived,  the  original 
Arabic,  ,wiLh  the  Uusnad,  Korcis^i  and  other 
dialects  of  ibat  toi^ue,  bieing  one  of  these, 
and  the  Aramaic  the  other.  Jha  iatterhafl 
two  grand  sub-divisions,  from  .one  of .  which, 
known  Sa  the  Western  Aramuc  wefe  derived 
Ihe  Amharic,  Syriae,  Hebrew,  &o>,  and  fronpi 
the  oifaer  or  £astem  Aramaic,  came  the  Aesyr 
riaa,  Babylonian,  and  Chaldean. tongues.  Front 
its  monosylUbio    conatroclion,  the  eastern 
seems  to  he  more  ancieut  than  the  western 
Aramaic,  and  it  appears  likewifle  to  be  the 
root  of  the  Znttrl,  Pelilevi.  Saoskrit,  and,  oih^ 
dialects  in  use  throughout  a  portion  of  the 
territory  along  which  it  hjad  spread  eMtwsjcd. 
Whether  the  nrst  of  these,  languages  was  ones 
in  general  use,  or  was  merely  the  sapred  lan- 
gnage  oflrw,  the  affimty.  of  all  of  them  is 
wmeib  as  to  imply  a  eomnon  origin.  P^levi 
was  the  oonrt  langnaga.  ta  Uie  time  of  the 
fiaiaanini  monare^^  and^  acoording  to  S091S 
aathoritiqiss  br  ,baclc  as  tKat  o{  Cyrus  :  it 
contafos  many  wOrds  which  belong  to  .the 
CbjUdaleand  Syrlac  tongues,  and  Sir  William 
Jones  was  of  opinion  that  one  of  these  most 
have  been  its  root :  '  but  it  is  now  (cenerally 
presumed  that  the  root  of.  the  PehleVi  is,the 
Aramaic  itself.   The  cognates  of  the  latter 
^read  westward  and  eaattvftrd,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Ohaldee,  can  scarcely  be  dislinguish- 
ed  from  the  parent  root   Another,  the  Parsi, 
being  a  softer  language  than  the  Fehleri„be'- 
eanw  general  in  ^araistan,  ahd  gave  ritfe  to  the 
Deri,  or  fflodem  Peitian,  The  fchieTi,  how- 
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^vc^,'  b  still  partially  nsed  bi  l&eir  ntL^nA 
writings,  in  Shirwan,  and  also  by  some  of  the 
Gabr  of^the  eastern  provinces,  as  well  as  by 
a  numerons  section  of  the  natives  of  Ipdia,  bnfe 
among  the  Parsees  It  Is  lai^I]^  intermiied 
witb  tlm  Hindustani  and  other  Native  dulects, 
which  are  less  or  more  coimeoted  trlth  ths' 
Sanskrit.  The  affinity  of  the  latter  to  the 
Parsi  is  so  great  that  a  learned  phSoItqttst  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  its  derivatives. 
The  number  of  words  which  are  idehticaf 
among  the  different  dSalects  of  .tran  and 
Tnrnn,  and  some  portion  of  the  terrrtovy  merer 
eastward,  goes  far  to  show,  that  at  n  period 
euterior  to  anything  like  cohnected  history 
there  mnst  have  been  some  common  language, 
and  this  was  probably  the  Aramaic.  PeriiapS 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iran'  era 
nomadio,  and  this  section,  by  its  habits,  M 
irell  as  mode  of  life,  eonstitutea  a  nee  sefM^ 
rate  fitmr  the'  other  or  fixed  portion,  which 
consists  of  Persians,  Kntda,  Arttenfons,  Arabs; 
Jews,  and  Parsees.— JTenoj^Aon  ^nabaaiii 
Euphrates  and  2^rh,  Chi.  Cketnet/,  p.  38. 
See  Fars  ;  Arians  ;  Hindoo ;  India  ;  Kabnl  i 
Tnran. , 

IRANIAN  LANGUAGBS.-In  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard's  classification  he  has  four  groups  or  dy* 
nasties  of  language,  three  of  which  are  confined 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  a  fonrth  being  oomnion  to 
Africa  and  those  parts  of  Asia  wfai<A  are  ncst 
that  continent.  The  fir«t  of  his  four  groups 
ls'(l.)  the  Indo-European,  sometimes  termed 
Indo-Oermanie,  and  by  late  writert  the  Arialt 
or  Iranian  langnages.  He  ODnriidcm  that  tho 
Indo^Enropeon  langnages  and  -  nations  may  bh 
divided  into  many  diflbrent  gronpes,  in  thh 
ol'der  of  tbeir  amriitieB  for  instance ;  bat  he 
regards  the  most  obvious  division  to  be  h 
geographical  one,  and  he  styles  his  _  firat^  the 
eastern  group,  which,  by  many  writers  baa 
been  termed  exclusively  the  Arian  family  of 
tongues.  It  includes  all  the  i(lioni»tff  the 
ancKut  Sledes  and  Persians,  who  named  the«h 
selves  Arii,  and  their  country  Eeriene  or  Irai^ 
and  likewise  the  Sanscrit  with  all  the  PrakrlW. 
property  so  termed,  and  the  Pali  of  IndiA 
Among  the  former  was  that  ancient  Ptfn^n 
tongnage  in  which  one  partlenlar  set 'of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  was  Written-  TMa  di»- 
lect  was  so  near  the  Benscrit  that  the  ihsMp^ 
tiona  have  been  interpreted  thrtngtt  4ho  me- 
dium of  that  language.  '■.  ^  » 

The  Zend  lays  c/tarm  to  a  still  Mghev 
qoity,  since  the  Zend  'is  said 'by  Banioit^ 
■esaor  Wilson  apd  othefa  Who  bavo  stuMed 
it  most  sdcce^sfuUy,  to  be  men  neatly  allied 
to  the  very  ancient  dialect  of  the  tedas,  wt&ch 
preceded  this  daBsicsl  Sahskrit,  than  k  is  to 
this  last  more  cultivated  speech.  How  this 
claim  is  to  be  Tcconciled  wilh'(*e  comparative* 
ly  recent  date  of  aU  feftWrt  ='«6«itfl»*^^  ih^ 
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Zenduh  lugniige,-  remuns,  be  vmtaden,  to  be 
expUuud.  But  (bat  the  high  castes  or  "  Iwice 
born"  olaiKs  of  the  Indian  rioe  at  they  term 
ihemidves,  the  brahnuui  tlie  ohetri^a  aod  the 
vaiBja  bimla»  wkxa  of  Uie  same  atock  as  the 
ancient  Peniaas,  n^y  be  regarded  as  a  f>G| 
eatablisbBd  by  iha  affinity  of  their  languages. 

Chovalier  Bonseu's  naoes  differ  from  those 
of  Dr.  Frilobard.  He  icIaaBea  one  group  as 
the  great  Asiatic  Eaiopean  stook  of  languages, 
which  tub-dindea  into  eight  families,  via. 
1,  Celts  j  3.  Thraoan  or  lUyrian ;  S.  Armeai'ini 
^.AsiaticlraBiaaji.  Helutoibo-ItaUal  6  Sl^ 
TOnie  ;  7.  LiUuianian  tribes,  and  8.  Teutonic. 
His  fourth  or  Asiatic  IiuiisD,  or  the  IrauHn 
stock  as  represented  in  Asia,  he  agaia  sub- 
divides  into* 

1.  The  utions  of  Iran  proper  or  the  Arian 
stock,  the  Isnguages  of  Media  and  Persia.  It 
iacludea  the  Zend  of  the  cansifonn  inscriptiont 
and  the  Zend  Avesta.  The  younger  Pehlevi 
of  the  Sassanians  and  the  Pazeod,  the  mother 
<^  the  pieteot  or  modern  Persian  tongue  :  The 
FoahtD  or  language  of  the  Afghani  belongs  to 
tin  same  bmidi. 

S.  The  second  sub-dinsion  embraces  the 
Iranian  langugesM  India,  i^reaented  by  the 
Sanscrit  and  her  daughlen. 

His  Semitic  stock  of  languages  he  constructs 
from  the  followiog  nations  who  form  another 
oompsot  mass,  and  represent  one  physiologi- 
cally and  histoncally  cooneoled  .family the 
Hebrews,  with  the  other  tribes  of  CsuaaD  or 
Faleatiiu^  inclusive  of  the  Phoenicians,  wh9 
spread  their  lauKuage,  through  their  coloniza- 
tion, as  that  of  the  Carthaginiana^  the  Aramaic 
tvibes,  or  the  historicid  nslions  of  Aram,'Syriai 
Sfosopotsnia,  and  Babylons,  speaking  Syrian 
in  the  west,  and  the  so-oalled  Ghaldaic  in  the 
«ast ;  finally,  the  Arabians,  whose  language  is 
oonneeted  <thcough  the  Uimyaritic}  with  the 
^thiopic,  tha  aniaent  (now  the  saored)  Ian 
goage  of  AbyssioiaL  He  calls  this  second  fa  ■ 
mily,  by  the  name  now  generally  adopted 
among  German  Hebrew  scholars,  the  ^niitio. 
Cbefalicr  Bunsen  further  remarks  as  the  first 
lesson  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
Isi^uage  leaches  that  all  the  Rali(ms  which 
from  the  dewn  of  history  to  our  days  have 
■bean  the  leaders  of  civilization  iu  Asia,  Europe 
and  Afzies,  must  bave  had  one  beginuiug. 
Jit  adds  that  receat  researches  have  very 
eonsiderably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  such 
Jangnages  M  historical  nationB,  as  arc  united 
kf  thA  ties  of  primitive,  affinity.  Those  re- 
BBBidies  have  made  it  more  than  prc^ble 
thatiheTartary  the  Mantchu  and  Tungusan 
bdMg  ta  «ne  great  stoclr.  that  the  Turko- 
man, as  well  as  the  Tsbude,  Fin,  Laplander 
and  Magyar  (Hungarians)' present  another 
stock  clowly  united,  snd  that  both  these  fa- 
auties  ace  origiaaily  oouoected  with  each  other. 


The-  Iranisn  family  of  laagnige  seems  .to 
be  called  Arian,  by  Mr.  ll!«rrar.  it  it  the  Indo- 
European  and  Indo'Germaoic  of  some  philo- 
logists :  Pictet  and  Burnous  called  it  Arian 
from  the  Sdnscrit  word  Arya  meaning  noMe  ; 
Bnsk  called  it  Japhetic,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Vwrrat,  it  has  8  divisions 

Hiwln.  lavsafc.  I  Uthwuiisn,  I  Tato^ 
Perwu.       1  Uttin.       |  SoUwoic.      |  Celtio. 

Of  these  it  is  nnoertain  whetker  Celtic  or 
Ssasotit  represents  the  older  phase<  Bnl  h  is 
known  (bat  sU  of  .<  tbeta  an  the  • .  daughters  of  a 
prinieral  form  of  Isnutngs  whiali  has  now 
ceased  to  eiist,  bmt.whiohwm  iqpbksalqfta  yet 
undivided  raoe  ^  a  time  when  Saosmt  aed 
Greek  hsd  as  yet  only  implicit  existenob. 

The  term  Iranian  is  derived  from  Aarya  and 
the  old  FersiAn  and  old  Baetriso  or  Zmd  era 
its  oldest  lepment^ons.  Oht  Persian  is  tiielaB- 
gusge  of  the  A  vesta;  Hazvaiesoh  or  PeUeri,  is 
tJie  language  in  wUoh  the  eomoMotsries  and 
the  mon  recent  Tersions  of  the  Avasia  are  writ- 
ten :  Farduai'a  Sbabnioasib  is  in  Parsi  or  Pazeod. 
Bnnsen  says  the  Srst  ooaeiCenn  eharacter  on 
the  BeaUon  was  Median  or  west  Iranisn  and  ia 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  language  of  tbe 
Zeod  books  which  is  Bast  Iranian  or  old  Bao> 
trian,  worn  down. — Jh.  PrUchard^  in  Bqxnt 
oftU  British  AgsodaHm.  Chevalier  Buium, 

IBANl&N  R\CES  called, also,  Ittdo-AUan- 
tics,sl8aC8iicafliana,bave  always  been  known  for 
their  refineraent,  and  high  civilisation,  from 
irhich  Europe  borrowed  through  the  Bysantino 
^d  Oreek  culture,  and  the  Persians  bave  long 
and  faithfully  retained  the  features  of  its  national 
ehamcteristics.  'Hiough  overrun  by  the  Semitic 
and  Turanian  races,  the  Innian  has  borrowed 
little  ornothing  from  them  but  has  exerted  over 
them  a  powerful  influence.  According  to  Kha- 
nikoff  «  Bur  V  Ethnographie  de  la  Perse"  the 
Iranian  raoe  of  Persia  came  frofii  tbe  East  of 
modem  PerBia,BboutScgestan  and  IChoraesan,and 
moved  to  the  west  in  prehistoric  sge8,and  thongh 
altered  by  the  attaoks  of  the  Turko-Tartar  tribea 
from  the  north,  or,  where  in  eontsct,  on  the  west 
and  south  with  Turanian  snd  SemiUe  elements, 
the  Mede  is  every  where  recogniisble  as  the 
same  as  described  by  Herodotus  aod  later  Qreek 
writers.  The  arrow  headed  writing  at  Persepolts 
euumerStes  the  Iranian  people  of  that  day. 

The  form  of  the  Iranian  is  spare,  but  elegant* 
even  noble,  but  there  have  always  beeu  differ- 
ences between  the  Eastern  aod  WMtera  Iranians* 

The  But  Irsnians  sre  (a)  the  S^^estsni 
or  Khafi ;  —(h)  Ohsr  Aimak  :  (c)  Tajik  and 
8art,  each  of  which  counts'many  sub-divisions. 

The  principal  number  of  the  Segestan  people 
occupy  Khaf  and  its  ndghbourkood  Buy, 
Tebbes,  sod  Birjao. 

The  people  of  Khorassan  are  (creally  ister« 
miud  withTuiik^XftrMuLelsia9Bk£ 
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Tbia  hngaBge-  ot  aWKlern  Inn.is  Jauelcn  vith 
An^ie  udTurkiah  words -'  but  io  the  East,  tbe 
famguBge  is  much  like  that  in  whiob  Fardnsi 
wrote  Us  poen  free  from  words  of  Arabio  origin. 

Tbe  Cior  Jimak  ooasiat  of  four  peoples  the 
Tiauri,  Teimeni,  Feros  Kobi  and  Jamshidi,  alt 
of  tbem  of  Iranian  origin  and  all  speaking 
Peiaian.  Tha  Simak  wba  graia  their  flocks 
ID  tbe  Farapamisiia,  are  bmve  and  releotlnv, 
and  Afghans  when  tmreUing*  whetber  pracoed-, 
ing  from  Batkb,  Kabul,  Kaodabar  or  Herat, 
never  eater  into  the  Konutaia  lyatrio^  of  tbese 
intrepid  nomad  tribes* 

The  TtMuH  dwell  at  Gorian  and  Kuh'sun  on 
tbe  western  boundary  of  Herat  and.  in  tbe  vil- 
lages and  towns  situated  east  of  Iran,  fropi 
Tarbat  Shaikh  Jam  as  far  as  Khaf.  About  a 
thoQUDd  of  their  families  dwell  near  Horat. ; 

The  Tdv^eiU  dwell  in  tbe  Jolj^a-irHerat, 
from  Kerrulch  to  Salizww ;  tbe  few  who  have 
extended  to  Pajrrahbeiogstjried  bj.  the  Afghans, 
PanlTan.  Efcb  member  of  the  Char  Aimali 
knowa  DO  greater  enemy  than  tbe  Afghan,  and 
all  attempts  to  form  Afghan  colouiei  amongst 
Uiem  have  fiuled.  The  Teimeni  are  of  a  wild, 
warlike  nature  though  agriealtural. 

Tbe  Feroz  Kohi^  a  small  number  of  people 
ahout  8,000  dwell  on  tbe  steep  hill  N.  £.  of. 
Kale  No  and  from  their  inaecessible  position' 
afflict  their  whole  iteigh  hour  hood  with  their  rob- 
bing and  plundering.  KiileNoon  the  summit 
of  Uie  mcwntain  aud  the  fortified  places  of  Darzi 
Katch  and  Chsluaran  are  coDsidered  similar  to 
the  whole  nests  of  the  Bakhliari  and  Luri 
in  the  environs  oi  Ispahan.  They  have  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Hazarah,  but  their  forehead, 
chin,  complexion  and  £gure  are  less  Turaniarif 
Thij  are  decidedly  Iranian.  They  take  thdr 
naiDe**tbe  Feros  Koht^  after  the  dty  of .  that 
Ban»  about  <S  miles  from  Teheran,  timur 
settled  them  by  force  in  Mszenderan,  but  they 
soon  returned  to  their  oirn  eountfy.  They  have 
a  few  cattle  and  they  sow  a  little,  anil  plimder 
the  caravans  travelling  on  the  Maimani  road  or 
make  inroads  on  the  scatlered  tents  of  tbe 
Jamshidi. 

JcmMhidi  are  the  only  tribe  of  Eastern  Ira- 
nians who  are  exclusively  nomsdes.  They  de* 
rive  their  descent  from  Jnmshidy  and  moved 
oat  of  Segeslan  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Murghab, 
whick  they  have  occupied  from  pre-historie 
times.  Th^  Ure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bakv  and  Sank  Turkoman  and  t^y  uaii|:Uu 
xmad  conical  tent  of  the  Tartan^  .surrounding 
U  mih  ielt  and  a  reed  matthig,  and  tb«r 
dothing  and  food  are  Tnrkoman  as  also  is  their 
oeeupation,  tor,  they  are  great  man  stealers. 
They  excel  the  other  Aimak  as  horsemen  snd, 
for  a  ebapao,  band  themselves  with  men  of  Herat 
or  with  the  tribes  of  Turkomans,  It  was  this 
cMue  that  led  Allsh  Kuli  Khan  to  transport 
them  ttom  Khira  to  ike  banks  of  the  Oxns. 
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after  he  had  oonqaered  them  with  the  aMed 
Sank  Turkoman.  Afier  a  resideaoe  of  IS  years, 
Uiey  fled  and  returned  to  the  town  of  Murghab, 
Tha  Jamshidi  is  polite  in  word  and  manner; 
They  still  retain  parts  of  the  Zorositrtap  fnith. 
icrarenoe  fir^  end  pilch  their  tent  door  to  (he 
easr. 

The  Ttijii  is  Iranian.  He  is  met  with  in 
Isrgest  number  in  the  Kkanat  of  Bokhara  apd 
in.Badakhshaa,  but  many  have  settled  i«  th* 
towns  of  Kokand,  Khiva.  Cbinase  Tartary  and 
Arghanistau.  Tbe.Tigik  is  of  s  good  middle 
height,  has  a  broad  powerful  frsme  of  bones, 
and  especially  wide  snoulder  bones,  but  they 
diverge  from  tbe  Iranian,  they  have'  the 
Turanian  wirier  forehead,  thick  cheeks,  thick" 
nose  snd  large  month.  The  Tajik  originally 
came  from  the  sources  ot  the  Oxus  in  the 
steppe  of  Pamir.  The  term  is  from  Taj, 
a -crown,  the  fire  worshippers  head  dress.  But 
the  Tsjik  does  not  so  sty  Is  himself  and  regards 
the  term  a«  derogatory.  The  Turks  style  tha 
Tajik,  Bart.  The  Tajik  is  covetous,  nnwarlike^ 
and  given  to  agrie  Jtnre  and  trade  ;  fond  of 
literary  pursuits  and  polished  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  preponderanoB  in  Bokhara  that  that 
city  hia  been  raised  to  the  position  of  tbe 
Head  Quarters  of  Central  Asiatic  civilizstioot 
for,  there,  from  pre-Islamie  tiroes,  they  have 
continued  their  previous  exertions  in  mental 
culture  and  notwuhstsnding  the  oppressions 
which  Ihey  hsve  sustained  from  a  foreifEn 
power,  have  civilized  their  conquerors.  Most 
of  the  celebrities  in  the  field  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  beUrt  leltent,  have  been  Tiyiks,  and 
at  the  prevent  day  the  most  eonspicuous  of  the 
mullah  snd  Ishan  are  Tajiks  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva  court  are  Tajik 
or  as  the  Turks  style  tbe  race  Sart.  Vambenr 
considers  tbe  Tsjik  and  Ssrt  identicsl,  but  he 
recognizes  that  in  their  physiognomic  peculi- 
arities, the  Ssrt  differs  greatly  from  the  Tigik, 
being  more  slender,  with  a  larger  face,  and  a 
higher  forehead  ;  but  these  changes  he  attri- 
butes to  frequent  intermarriages  between  Sart 
men  and  Persian  slaves. 

In  Central  Asia,  the  warrior,  the  shepherd, 
the  priest  and  the  laymen,  youth  and  old  age 
equally  afEect  poetry  and  reciting  of  tales.  The 
literature  of  the  mahomedans  oi  settled  nations 
brought  from  the  south,  is  filled  with  exotic 
metaphor  and  illustration.  In  the  three  Khs- 
nat^  the  mullahs  and  ishao^  have  written 
much  on  religious  su^eets,  but  its  mystical 
allusions  are  beyopd  tin  reach  of  the  people. 
The  TTEbeg,  the  Tnrkoman  and  Kirghis  esteem 
music  SB  their  highest  pleasure  and  often 
break  out  in  song,  singing  soft  minor  airs. 
Tbe  Uzbeg  poetry  on  religious  subjects  is 
exotic,  derived  ftom  Feruan  or  Arabic  sources. 
The  Tartar  compositions  are  tales  and  relate  to 
heroic  deeds,  tiuilai  toihe>fomauoe]^f<£urepe. 
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Mp.  Farrtr  (p,  70.)  gives  B.  0.  9000  as  tbe 
period  of  tbe  AryAnt '  leaving  th«ir  oommoa 
home,  bat  in  this  h«  difTers  greatly  from 
CbevaUer  Bunsen  and  other  aathorities-  The 
Eastern  Iranian  race,  came  down  the  valley -of 
lodui  and  mto  India,  and  Cenktral  Hindustan 
or  Central  India,  was  the  Madhya-desa  of- tin 
dlicient  Aryans,  the  middle  n^ion  or  Arya- 
«artaj  the  Arva  eoUntPf,  and  a  elokam  in  the. 
amflorit  work,  the  AiDind!OilM,  defines  -it» 
aneEent  bonndaries  thus : 

"  Arlavarlahft  punia  bhumi  hl» 
*  Mad'hiao)  Vindhya  Himava  ydho, 

.  t,  1L  the  ArUn  ooat^Lry,  tbe  aacred  land 
(Upa)  between  the  Vindhyx  and.  Uimalayfi/^ 
in  this  way  iiidieatiiig  bot)t  the.ruling  race  ud 
the  boundiiries  of.  the  oountry  heldjby  them  at 
the  time  that  Amain  Sifkha  wrote  ■\hc  Aj«afa- 
kosha. 

There  would  seem  to  have  bttn  two  migra- 
tions into  India  of  the  Arians,  viz.  the  Earlier 
Ariaiis  the  descendents  of  the  most  ancient 
Iftndus,.^  people  aCttte,  litefKry,  skilled  in  arts 
but  not  very  warlitc  and  rather  aristocratic 
than  democratic  in  their  Institutions.  The 
Latet  Arians  a  warlike  people,  probably  ouce 
Hcytbianf,  democratic  in  their  Institutions  and 
lather  eliergetic  than  refined  and  literary. 
The  Arians  of  India  have  cnste  and  marriage 
laws,  with  stritft  rales  of  inheritance  resuluag 
fVnm  their  sacred  form  of  marriage,  and  sub- 
ject to.  none  of  the  cEkprices  of  raahomedaa  and 
afmilar  laws.  Arian  is  the  privnte  property  in 
land,  as  distinguished  'from  the  tribal  J  the 
property  first  of  tbe  Tillage,  then  of  the 
mnily,  then  of  the  iodividualf  and  a  conse- 
quence is  tha  attiKchment  of  the  Arian  to  his 
dative  soil.  Especially  AVian  is  the  form  of 
what  we  call  constitutional  as  opposed  to  patri- 
archul  end  arbitrary  government.  Tbe  Indian 
village  or  commune  is  a  constitutional  dovem. 
men't,  common  to  alt  tbe  Arians,  but  there  are 
two  great  classes  of  Indian  Arians,  one  with 
aristromtic  eommnnes  and  one  with  democra- 
tic and  recognising  as  equal  bU  free  citizens 
to  the  exclusion  of  helots  only.  Among  the 
non- Arians  the  rule  of  the  chiefs  seems  to  be 
patriarchal  and  arbitrary.  Property  in  the 
loU  is  tribal  raiher  than  individual'.  There  is 
littU  local  attaohment  to  the  soil. — Fom- 
heny't  Sketchet  of  Cmtrat  Aria,  p.  838. 
£unseA,  Egvpt'g  place  in  Universal  ffiitor^t 
iU.  pp.  457,  570.  Reverend  Mr.  JFarrar, 
Dr.  Pntchard,  in  ike  Report  o/  the  British 
Auocialum.   See  Arian;  India. 

IBANI-^O&TE  of  Mahadeva  Tatiiain.  9ee 
Jews* 

IRAOTES.  SeeSaiaswali. 
inAQ-I-AJAItf,  aneieot  Babybnn.  See 
Jyok. 
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IRA  VAN  tir  Ilavah.  Mian.  A  caste 
occupation  is  the  extraction  of  palm  wine  <n  , 
tari  frotn  palm  trees.  . 

IRAWADI.  The  principal  river  of  PqjB.  * 
The  main  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  called  tfaig 
Nam  Kya,  has  its  source  in L.  27°  9'  K.aodik 
Long.  97**  7'  B.  amidst  mountains,  rising  pn> 
bably  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet.  The  nio# 
limit  fh  this  disf  tlet,  as  in  tbe  en^na  of  tii 
Upper  Dihong,  scarcely  descends  below  18.004 
fe^.  Th6  springs  are  reported  to  be  fed  ' ' 
large  snow  beds  an9  a  few  glaclei4.  In  t£n 
the  river  begins  to  rise  and  gratittally  ibcroL., 
its  volume  till  its'  waters  are.  forty  feet  abov^ 
their  lowest- level.  They  rapidly  anbside  li| 
October,  when  tbe  ratlia  cease  and  tha  noril^ 
east  monsoon  begins. 

It  runs  nearly  PT.  to  8,  tbrbagb  Bnrmab,  «tk 
Pegu  aftd  discharges  itself  by  nira  differea| 
mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  crftifw 
of  1,060  miles.  It  recNTesthtf  Khyeuth  ' 
470;8hwely  180,  and  the  Hoo  H6  ufOei, 
it  drains  lft4,000  s^.  m.  The  Besseitt' 
affords  a  passage  for  tbe  largest  ships  foi  H^: 
miles  from  its  mouth.  No  river  of  sitniw. 
magnitude,  presents  so  fetf  obstructions  ft 
navigation.  * 

The  Irawadi  runs  m  an  almost  tfatber^ 
dheotion  as'far  as  Imt.  27'*  N:  f rom  wheneer SI 
slightly  diverjies  to  the  aonth-west. - 

Prom  the  entrance  of  tbe  Nam  Tang  down-, 
#ard8,  the  valley  of  the  Nam  Keng^  %  genendM 
very  flat,  and  oT  some  oonsiderable  width,  aW, 
numerous  marshy  tracts  appear  either  dSl^ 
of  the  river.  The  average  length  of  the  HtHH, 
Keog,  hrom  the  mouth  of  the  Nam  Yang  ddMi 
to  its  juhetion  with  the  Irawadi  at  KatikyA 
Nainmo,  inoluding  the  nujCaenHU  corvM^aminntt 
tti&3  miles.  From  the  entranecT'olf  tbe-liiMlj 
Keng  to  Amarapura^  the  river  has  a  real  lenffflfc 
of  269  miles,  frcmi  Amarapura  to  the  beadof  tli|i 
d»ta  at  Sakkemun,  870  miles.  Tbe  delM| 
forms  a  triangle,  nearly  equikteral,  wHh  sid^il 
of  180  mites,  the  enclosed  area  oonseqttleai^ 
anrounting  to  9,742  square  miles.  'J 

Towards  Pegu  and  Sitan  tbe  Irawadi  widena 
considernbty,  in  eonaequenoe  of  the  hceessiom 
of  the  Pan  Ian  river,  and  its  limita  become  Uafl 
sharply  defined. 

Of  the  mountains  borderidg  the  course  of  ItiM 
Irawadi,  the  following  may  partioularly  ^ 
mentioned,  atthovgh  tha  beigfatB  ascribed^ 
Ihebi  are  .rieeessari^  only  approximations : 

a.  ITpon  (he  r^t  Imnlc  of  the  Irawa^ 
mountains  opposite  Than  Tun  Tova,  in  Lat.  If, 

36i'Lon^  E  Gr  Oe'-Sl  j'hav«an  averart 
height  of  from  6,000  to  7.000  feet.  One  ef  thl 
highest,  the  summit  of  which  is  visible  from  tU^ 
valley,  reaches  apparently  ^XWft  feet. 

b.  -Westward  of  Let  pin  ?fn  Tova,  at  • 
IJttle  distanto  from  ttie  right  bank  £Lat,  N.  8V 
27'  a-  Ung.       ieir,Ji9&?  W^'J.-tht*  sniv 
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«nU  of  tke  voiuUini  atteia  a  li^ht  of  f  ^000 
feet. 

HBighU  of  800  ind  even  1,000  fiiefc  an 
■bo  DomnoM  on  the  right  bank  of>  the  riraiV 
oofy  SO  to  B3  Buloa  north  of  Shue-nnit-thoe 
phya  Lat.  N.  33°  4'  Long.  E.  Gc.  fitt"  16'. 

The  character  of  the  whole  rirer  district, 
including  the  elevations  not  above  froni  S,00& 
to  4,000  feet  presents  a  thoroughly  tropical 
appearance.  The  deolirities  of  the  Mils,  as 
veil  as  the  vall^  of  the  river,  are  eovered  xriih 
the  wildest  and  moat  direraiGad  v^lailon,  in 
the  ahape  of  dense  tr^  and  grass  jungles.  ' 

The  bore  in  this  river  is  often  severe,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  Sltang  river  its  fury  is  great 
and  occasions  much  loss  of  life.  Quruans  name 
thirty  feet  as  the  height  to  vhi6h  it  occasion- 
ally riaea  and  this  may  perhaps  be  ^be  case  in  the 
benda  of  the  river,  where  the  rush  has  attuiQeU 
its  full  speed  I  before  being  reflected  to  the  next 
bead.  Even  la  the  Hoogly  near  the  bend  at 
C^aadpat-ghat,the  pointed  curling  wave  may  be 
aeea  several  feet  high,  tnthe  Irawsdl  and 
Hekoog  basins,  there  are  remnants  of  tribes 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  predominant 
races  and  tending,  with  the  evidence  of  langusfce, 
to  show  that  the  ethnie  history  of  Ultra-India 
is  rery  aneieiit  and  hai  audergqne  zepeated 
levolutioi^ 

Professor  Oldham  telle  as  that  in  the  mifldte 
of  the  Irawadi,  abput  thirty  isiles  »hovt  the 
town  of  Taeiigao  and  opposite  the  small  vil^ge 
of  Tbikar<laD,  on  aueanng  the  islaad,  llie  head 
msn  in  the  boat  called  out  tetrtet  t  tet<4et ! 
Skying  he  was  calling  the  fish.  OA  coming 
down  to  the  boat  again,  Mr.  Oldluim  fouud.it 
surrounded  on  both  sides  with  aboat  fifty 
large  fish,  some  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  a  Icind 
of  blunt-nowd  broad-mouthed  dog  fish:  In 
oae  group  which  he  studied  more  (han  others 
there  were  ten.  These  were  at  one  side  of  the 
boat,  nearly  half  their  bodies  protruded  verti- 
cally from  the  water,  their  mouths  all  gaping 
wide,  'the  boatmen  were  feeding  them  .  with 
soma  of  the  rice  prepared  for  their  own  dinners, 
by  tkiowuqr  little  peseta  down  the  throats  of 
tha  fiih.  Each  fish,  as  It  got  something  to 
cat.  annk,  and  haviug  awalloved  the  pprtioa 
enae  bad;  to  tba  boat  side  for  mona.  The 
Bea  continued  oooasionatly  their  ory  of -tet-tet- 
tet  I  and  patting  their  hands  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  stroked  dowo  the  fish  on  the 
heck  precitely.aa  they  woald  stroke  a  dog. 
TUa  was  kept  ap  for  nesrly  half. an  hour 
Boving  the  boat  slightly  about^-  aod  invariably 
the  fish  oame  at  «ill  and  weri  fcd  as  bslore. 
Tha  oaly  efaot  which  the  stroking  down  or 
pattiag  OB  the  back  scfined  to  have,  w«s  to 
asm  them  to  gape  still  wider  fov  their  food. 
The  Ish  an  foaad  io  the  de^  pool  fnahd'  at 
lh»bMk  «ftlie  iahuul^kv  tha  m  ouMnta 


meeting  lound  lu  sides,  and  the  phooagyi  are 
in  the  habit  of  fettling  Uiem  daily.  It  is  regard- 
ed by  the  Kurmansas  qoita  a  siKht,  which  the 
people  oorae  from  great  (listanees  to  see,  as  well 
as  to  visit  the  pagoda,  which  is  very  eaclent 
and  much  venerated.  Daring  an  annual  Mwch 
festival,  it  Is  aot  unusual  for  thd  visitors  to 
Uhe  th»  fish  intfi  their  boata,  And  gild  their 
baekswilh  gold  leaf,  as  they  do  in  ttte  ordinary 
way  to  pagodas,  and  Mr.  Oldham  observed 
remains  of  tha  gilding  visibls  on  one  of  the 
fish.  He  wished  to  lake  one  of  the  fish  away, 
bat  minieed  as  the  people  seeai  to  regard  the 
act  as  ss^ik^ 

The  hr^hts  of  the  monntaiBS,  nnrth  of 
the  Irawadi  from  the  valley  of  Aksam,  probably 
between  5,880  and  6,000  feet- 

The  valley  of  Hukum  t's  elated  fo  be  1,000 
feel  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central 
branch  of  the  Irawadi,  at  Manchi  10  27^20' 
north  latitude,  where  it  was  visited  by  Wilcox, 
has  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  and  runa  over  a 
Debbly  bed.  Its  elevation  at  Bhamo,  in  lat. 
24^  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority  to  bo 
about  500  feeU  The  valley  of  Manipur  ia 
drained  by  the  most  westerly  tribulary  of 
the  Irawadi  and  it  is  separated  from  Cacfaai 
by  a  mountain  ringe,  which  is  6,000  or 
8,000  feet  hi^ih,  ami  is  pine  cUd  towards 
the  summit.  The  valley  of  Hultiim  or  Hook- 
hoom,  was  visited  by  Griffith  ;  it  is  more 
open,  but  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  ^st 
by  mountains  elevated  ^,000  and  6,0(tG  feel, 
and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  low 
hills.  Griffith's  own  aeeounts  o(  ijie  Iiawqdy 
above  Bhamo  i3,that  it  keeps  up  its  miigntficent 
characur,  as  far  as  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  pie 
MogouDg  river,  where  it  is  900. to  1,000  yards 
across,  and  he  descKbea  -the  appeanmce  of  ita 
vast  sheet  of  water  i\s  seally  gr«ud. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fint  defile,  about 
five  miles  above  Bhamo,  the  river  is  about 
1,000  yards  across  and  itaooitrse  iaidefinqd  by 
low  wooded  hills  whioh  sun  cloae  to  its  banks. 
About  two  miles  farther  on,  thoehann^l'Dsnrows 
to  500  yards  and  the  hilla  become  evflff-  closer 
and  haag  mora  abruptly  ovar  the  stream  than 
before,  and,  about  another  vile  h^ood,  a  higher 
ran^  of  bills  ftom.  tha  south.west  comes  i^ 
behiod  the  former  one,  and  both  tenuuiate  on 
the  bank. aa  two  fcaad  Unds.  In-  the  delta' 
of  the  Irawadi  there  is  a  maritime  vege- 
tation of  mangroves,  Sonneratia,  Heritiera, 
BxctjBCaria,  and  other  saline  plaots,  just  as 
in  simiUr  ^altmardies  riong  ihe  eoBst<  of  tha 
tropics. — SehloffmUmeii,  Qmeral  B^pwmtirf 
of  India,  Vol  II.  p,  101 ;  Br.  Oldham  i» 
Yule't  Efuhc*^.  Staker  and  I^omion*4  fhrm 
Indian.     See  India  ';  Kakbyea  Lawa  ;  Sisn  } 
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IBDHI,  amongst  tbe  baddbiaU  of  Ceylon 
a  sUte  embraning  ten  Bitperaatnral  powers. 
'•^Uariy**  Etutem  Monachitm,  p.  437. 

IR.ELLI-PALAI  Tau.  Mitonis  seholarift. 

IBEOS.  Iv.  Orris  root. 

IBES»  tribes  from  Ireland. 

IBGULI,  felM  Bar-goli,  Tah.  Tbe  nme  of 
a  Ceylon  tree,  vhieb  is  about  fonrteeo  iuehes 
in  (liamater,  and  eight  feet  in  heigbt*  It  h  not 
a  useful  woori.— JBflTjftfwiAe  TimSer  oj'Vegltm. 

IBIACE^  the  Iridaoeee  of  Lindley,  the 
iris  tribe  of  planta  are  spread  tbroughout  tbe 
world,  and  iuoludo  45  genera  and  many  hub- 
dred  species.  They  are  herbs  or  rerj  seldom 
uodershrubs,  and  are  more  moarkable  for 
their  besntirul  fugitive  flowers  than  for  their 
utility.  This  order  of  plants  however  emtaioa  the 
saffron  (Cr&cw  taiitiM)  and  the  irU,  more  than 
one  spedea  of  which  affords  the  orris  root  of 
eommeroe.  Their  properties  are  of  trivial 
imp<»rtance  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.— 
&Shaitiffhie$iyt  pa^t  654.  Voigt.  See  Ixta 
Cbinensis  ;  1  Capeneis ;  Ti^riiUa  concbiflora. 

IBIARTEA.  A  genus  of  palma  peculiar  to 
the  forests  of  South  America,  might  be  intro- 
duced into  IndiA  with  advantage.  I  ExorrhiEa, 
^ari.  is  the  FatUuha  or  Patciuba  of  Braait^ 
produces  a  fruit  used  aa  fl>uit.  Tbe  Irtartea  se- 
tigera,  Mart,  is  fabricated  into  blow  pipes.  The 
/.  Antieola,  Sp,  is  the  Wax  palm  of  the  Andes 
and  Brazil.  Its  former  name  «u  Ceroxylon. 
—See  Palma. 

IBCDA.  See  SinKbilese. 

IRI  BABOOL.  liAHftq  Tachella  tameftiana, 
A. 

ISIEI.  Tat.   Cordiamyxa.— /'tnn. 
'IRIKU  NAB.  Maual.  Tah.   Pibre  of 
Calotropis  giganlia. 

IBIMA-PASEL.  MaLKal.  Momordica 
dioeca— Bosi.  »'UUL 

IRIUU8U.  SiNOH.  Hemidesmus  Indicus. — 
Bkeede.  B.  Browm. 

IKIN.  FoBHTD.  Qnneiu  ineana. 

IRINDI.  HXKI>>  Bidnna  eommini{v.-^£inK. 

IHlPA.MAL«AL.Oynonwtoiraniiflora. — £iMir. 

IRI8A.  HxRD.  Maniasua  Usetu  Iris 
Floimtina. 

XRIS  DB  VLOBBNGE.   Vr.  Orris  root. 

IRIS  FLORBN  UNA.— £mn. 


Casol-as-soMn  An. 

„    asmanSooni  „ 
SboUof  Baaa. 
PfamntiM  Ui»....Kni. 
fiosan   Hm. 


Traa,  Ini   Hi5i>.  of 

Jhelnm. 
BBkb44sBan  .^...PntB. 
BeUubaaabhs...  „ 
Chilaoli  of  Sntlcj. 

A  native  of  Italy  and  Asia  Ifinor^  and  tta 
nots  are  the  orria  root  of  Euxopean  shops. 
This  arUde  oontaina  volatile  aerid  resin,  astrm- 
gent  matter,  gum,  extractive,  starch,  and  woody 
fibre  ;  in  full  doses  it  is  emetic  and  piu-gative. 
Peas  turned  from  the  wood  are  used  in  issues  to 
anpport  auppnration.  Reduced  to  powder  it  ia  a 
fit?orite  iofpatat  in  halt  and  tootb  powder. 


Excdlent  orris  root  finds  its  way  to  India  ani 
is  procurable  in  the  baaiiars  under  the  name  of 
Beg-banafUia  or  violet  root-  Bi^le  under  this 
head  very  ooiifidently  refera  the  pateftidt  of  ooo- 
aerea  to  thia  artide.  A  apcwba  of  Iiia  ia  eal- 
tivated  in  India.  Ita  roots  aia  need  ia  the  aame 
manner  aa  those  ot  the  Plonatine  kind. 
A  broadiali  leaved  species  occurs  at  various 
places  ihrougbout  the  Punjab  Uinalaya  from 
S,600  to  9,600  feet.  Mr.  Powell  says  th« 
Iri^  Vlorentiua,  ia  entirdy  distinct  from  the 
Kashmir  variety,  wfatefa  luxuriates  over  every 
grave  and  blooms  on  many  a  house  top  in  the 
far  famed  valley,  a  ouatom  resembling  that  of 
tbe  anoient  Greeks  who  venernted  tbe  Iris  as  the 
messenger  between  Ood  and  m&n.—Pomltg 
Band-booh  Vol.  t.  pp.  8Sfl,851.  WiHtar'* 
Svrma,  p,  |5.  Mr.  Oldham  m  Fti/^a 
Emhauy^  (fSAanff^tteang,  page  654.  Dr>  J» 
Stewari.  Panj'ai  PlanU,  p.  S40. 

IBIS  PSEUDACORUB.   See  Coffee. 

IKI3  XIPHIOIDES  There  are  fibrona 
rooted  and  tuberous  rooted  kinds  of  iris  and  nu- 
merous hybrid  species ;  the  tuberous  rooted  are 
said  to  be  the  most  difiioult  to  coltivate  though 
most  of  the  species  thrive  well  in  fndia,  thej 
require  merely  a  good  rieh  »w!l*—Biddelt. 

IRJAL.  See  Kabul. 

IRKUMBAlilTHA-MABA.  Ca>.  BanhinU 

variegata. — Xinn. 
IRKUTSK.  See  Peking,  •« 
IBMBI/.   SiKSH.  Boa  wood. 
IRMIHAKULIiE.   Tah.  HaH*a«ar. 

IRMPANNA.  Can.  Caryota  nrens. 

TRO^.  West  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  ancient  name  of 
Albania.  Tbe  Armenians  call  the  Albaniana 
Aghovan,  and  aa  gb  in  Armenian  stands  for 
or  I,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Boie,  that  ia 
Agliovan  also  the  name  of  Aris  is  contained. 
This  seems  doubtful.  But  in  the  valleys  of  tbe 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arian  race  speaking 
an  Arian  language,  the  Os  of  Ossethi,  and  they 
call  tbemsdves  Iron.  —Mv[t^tLec^re»;p.  230. 
See  Klburz  ;  Hindoo ;  Imn ;  Sanskrit. 

Iron.«  iSiiQ, 

Hedued.M   An. 

Than...   Bctuc, 


/•m  

Y9»  

Fer  , 

Ei»«n  .„ 
Sideroi ... 


Dijr.  Sw. 
...  Dot. 

.   Fa. 

...  Gitn. 
..  Qb. 


Mors  ot  fche  alcbeDiyst^ 

B*8i  Hajlay. 

Ahan  PcHB. 

Zahso         M....  PQth 

Aos-panali...  ...  Fubht, 

BeiMBto,„.,.„.  .M  Bxst, 

Ayu    Sams. 

Hy»m   

Hierro.   Sr. 

Irmtm   Tak. 

brama  >.   Tn. 


Ars  Oormo. 

Lohs....,,...  tius.  HdfD. 

Fern...     ,m   It, 

Ferram ,. ;., ^  Lat. 

Lno  is  fonnd  native,  when  it  ia  snpposed  to 
be  geoerally  of  meteoric  ontaa  ;  cxtensivdy  ia 
combtaation  with  oxygen  or  sulphur,  aa  a  aalt 
of  varioas  adds,  as  carbonate^  aulphate,  fco. 
mixed  with  eartto  or  other  metals.  It  alao 
exist*iavf8atablas^«n4'^A^tfa^|iloodof  ani? 


sa 
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mal«.  The  iron  of  eomnMm  is  exiiaetcd 
boa  iron  om.  Smm  of  tko  oxides,  m  miiK- 
■otie  uid  tpecniar  inn  ««,  are  beatod  only 
viLh  obuocHiI,  as  id  Svedes,  Elba,  and  India, 
wbeo  the  eariran  oombinii^  with  the  oxjgan 
■tke  iroD  ia  aet  free,  and  jnelted.  The  oarbon- 
de,  iroa  [^ritea,  cLiy  iron  or^  red  and  brown 
kteiMUies,  and  apathoae  iron,  am  firat  routed, 
and  then  ezpoaed  to  a  fierce  beat  in  oontaot 
with  charooal,  coke,  or  SBiall  coal,  and  a  flnx, 
eiiber  lime  or  clay,  aceordinic  aa  the  ore  ia 
argfllMBous  or  ealeareooa.  These  earthy  mat- 
ten  beoooM  fitfified,  and  form  a  slag  at  the 
amhte,  while  Ihe  heavy  partidea  of  iron,  foiling 
dowB,  ran  out  by  a  at  the  bottom  into 
mmldBy  and  tvm  pv,  or  caat  inn.  Thia  ia 
atill  impure,  from  the  preaenee  of  diareoal, 
aulphur,  and  portkma  aOioon  and  alumiuum. 
It  ia  again  twice  fuied  in  the  fining  and 
padUng  fumacea,  and  expoaed  to  the  iiifiuenee 
of  a  current  of  air,  at  a  high  teaperalore,  wheo 
Ihe  wbtrfe  of  the  charcoal  and  aalphur  an  burnt 
out,  and  the  other  imparitiea  fwm  a  alag  at  the 
aarfaoe.  The  metal  ia  taken  out,  beaten  or 
pffvaaed,  and  then  drawn  into  bare,  which  form 
the  mdlaaUe  or  wrongbt  iron  of  commeroe. 

Inm  oree  aboond  in  almoat  erery  dia- 
irict  of  India,  and  the  pnmiliog  ore  ia  the 
oaydnlooa  iron,  often  magnetio,  and  with 
taritj,  but  speeolar  iron  we,  hwatite*  elay  iron 
atooa  and  aulpharefc  of  iron,  ^ao  oeenr  abund- 
antty.  Ia  tiie  HBlijaft  PcninaiUa  ala»»  the 
oica  of  iron  oeeor  in  great  varietief. 

FroBB  a  paatage  in  Kalidasa'a  drama  of  the 
HeroaBdtb«M^mi>h,(p.  316)  it  ia  clear  that 
the  art  of  weldmg  iron  waa  known  to  the  Mudy 
hindua. 

Too  tell  a»  gentle  Vymph,  yonr  fair  friend  innea 
WUh  amorooB  passion.   But  you  do  not  we 
The  ■rdour  that  oouaamea  this  beaii  for  her. 
ABke  our  glowing  flame.   Tbeo  quickly  aid 
Oar  oBwo  to  eemant,  aa  doae  oomUnoa 
Iron  with  iron,  when  eadi  flaiy  bar 
WiUi  Miaal  ndian«e  g^ws. 

A  oonaiderable  quantity  ia  produced  in  the 
Salem  diatrii^  and  two  Tarietiea  are  obtained, 
oaa  nmarkaUa  foriia  aoftnaaaand  malleability, 
the  other  for  ita  ated-lika  hardoeaa,  which 
adapta  it  far  the  fbrmatilon  of  edge-toola,  oold 
ehiaeia,  &o.  The  foUowiog  namea  are  given  to 
thia  metal  in  proeeaa  of  adaptation  to  ita  finish- 
ed maDufaetura.  Gulliea  or  blooma  of  iron. 
Palme  or  bare  of  iroa*  Tuttoraa  or  piecea  of 
caat  atoel  aa  it  eomea  from  the  dny  crudUea. 
OaUiaa  or  bara  drawn  out  from  the  elay  cruei- 
hke.  Inm  beada  which  ooie  out  from  the 
blooma  in  the  blast  furnace.  Bkxnn  iron  from 
fhlghaait  U  readily  malteabk  and  fnraiahes  a 
had  ated-like  iron.  The  native*  state  (hat  it 
ii  ainiaHiy  to  aolg'eet  the  Uoob  to  a  aeoond 
MoBaadflMah  haanniag  bofora  thtw  can 
it  to  tlw  alata  of  the  aoft  mniabk  inm, 
A  diMi  it       witku  aa  ttttoie  of  anaMne. 


Thia  Btaiement  aeems  lo  •eonemmd  «i(h 
what  one  might  eipect  from  the  difference  d 
appearauoe  of  two  samples  •  the  one  of 
ghaut,  bein<r  highly  metalhc  aa  shown  by  ita 
bright  metallio  lustre,  while  the  blaok  ehorrf 
look  of  the  other  aeems  to  indicate  such  an  ex« 
eeaa  of  oxide,  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  hammer. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  one  of 
the  rieheat  departments  of  the  Sxhtbitien  waa 
the  eollections  of  the  ores  of  iron  and 
steel  from  Cuddapah,  Hyderabad,  Afilliurf, 
Coimbatore  and  Bangalore.  -  The  pfindpal 
ores  of  the  Cuddapab  diatrieft  are-  mi, 
bwwn,  and  porple  in  colour,  which  yidd  iiHi 
of  excellent  quality  and  very  malleable.  Soma 
of  the  magnetio  froa  orea  of  the  aamo  diataM 
an  partionlarly  rich  in  iroB.  aDd  a  fow  of  than 
oontaia  traoea  of  BHioganew>  ■  Of  thoaa  fraat 
Chemoor  and  Poolevendalah,  the  latter  is  mag* 
netic  although  earthy  and  dull  red  in  ths  frac- 
ture and  bright  red  in  the  atiayc.  The  steel 
gray  and  granular  iron  orea  of  Ohitwail, 
Camakpoor,  and  Goommeondah  an  all  rieh  In 
the  metal  and  rooi'e  or  less  magaetio-  The 
yellow  oohro  and  ruity  ores  of  the  Mnddenpnlly 
talook  are  said  to  yield  good  maBeaMo  inm. 
The  steel  gray  iron  srad  of  Comarole  and 
Yand&pnlly  in  the  Doopaud  Tdaok  an  higUy 
magnetio  and  oentain  a  Uttla  naaganeae* 
The  mieaceona  iron  wa  and  iron  glUMa  of 
the  Doopaud  tdook*  an  also  rich  m  tho  natal. 

The  moet  pnvalent  inn  one  of  the  Hydau" 
bad  territoriea  acns  to  be  thorasty  bnws, 
red  and  yellow  odues  ;  the  iron  or  steel  sanda 
wiih  mangaoese,  and  the  specular  or  glanee 
ores :  nbpe  of  Use  latter  howetrer  are  magnetic. 
The  btaok,  brown,  and  red  ceUolar  iron  ons* 
are  abaodant  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  a|>* 
purs  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  mioerata  of 
this  district  and  on  the  iron  ores  in  particuhur. 

The  BeUary  Diatijot  yields  a  Tanefey  of  iron 
ores,  aome  of  which  an  very  rich  in  the  metal 
and  several  of  (hem  aseooiate  with  manganeae. 
The  prevailing  orea  of  iron,  of  this  district  ara 
the  black  and  gny  ores  alternating  with  aand- 
stone^  liver  oolned  «ea  (which  haa  been  rraeat" 
ediy  seat  to  Ifadna  as  eof^r  on)  and  red  jaa- 
pery  day  inn  stones.  They  an  also  aaaociat- 
ed  in  tbe  sane  diatriet  and  in  the  vhuutty  of 
Kurnoot  aud  QoQty  v^ith  magaesian  .limestone* 
grits,  conglomerates,  oluminoaii  shakh  fin  slaj 
and  bhick  dolomite. 

The  inn  oree  of  Coimbatore  an  verr  fine 
quality,  particularly  rieh  in  the  metal  and 
highly  magnetic 

Uagaetio  iron  glance  of  fine  qoality  ocean 
in  Coimbaton,  Salem,  Caddapah  and  Vellon. 
M^netie  hematitea  in  Cudd^iah. 
Magnetic  Iron  sand  also  in  Cuddapah ;  nom 
of  the  iron  aands  of  othw  distxiota  nagnetie. 
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uagneltcAiul  magnetic  hon  ores  oeear  hi  Bel- 
luy,  MasulEpatam,  Bangalore,  Ujaon,  or  other 
districU.  MnnganeBe  was  detected  in  the  iroii 
ores  of  Hyderabad.  Kurnool,  Bellary,  the 
Bababooden  Hills,  lijsore  and  Tizianagrum. 

Meteoric  iion  ww  exhibited  firom  Mysore 
and  Pondicherry. 

MieaceooB  iron  ores  of  good  quality  occur  in 
Cnddapah  and  VizianagTum.  Brown  hamatite 
andreddla  ftt  the  Bed  Hills,  in  Betlory  and 
Hyderabad.  Coounon  iron  pyritea  or  sooroa- 
mooky  atone  occurs  in  magnesian  lime- 
atone  from  Kurnool,  Cnddapah  and  Goaty. 
Bftdiated  pyritea  ocoun  in  large  piecea  in  blmk 
marble  from  Nunduil  and  near  Onddapeh,  ud 
might  be  used  for  the  manufaoture  of  aulphar, 
■idphoric  add.  Iron  pyritea  in  small  quantities 
in  alamiooiu  ahale  near  Bangalore;  Dr. 
Hvrne  described  the  oaannfaeture  of  iron 
in  the  CamaUo  to  the  Muth  of  the  Fennar 
rirer,  which,  when  tnt  smdted,  is  extrtuaely 
brittle,  Tcqniring  several  operations  to  bring  tt 
into  a  malteabte  atate.  Thdre  are  two  varieties 
of  ore  used  in  the  distriot  in  which  he  observed 
the  proeesses.  The  one,  an  iron  aind,  col- 
lected in  the  beds  of  rivers,  consists  of  the 
protoxide,  mixed  with  much  of  the  peroxide  ; 
the  other,  a  red  schist,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
poeed  of  red  oxide,  bat  in  the  oentre  of  the 
nasi  it  affeeta  the  magnet. 

Iron,  which  hos  been  ascertained  to  be 
superior,  for  many  purposes,  to  the  best 
German  iron,  is  made  on  the  western  eoast  of 
India.  Ores,  powerfully  affecting  the  magnet, 
exist  in  great  quantity  at  Taygoor,  a  village 
of  the  Koncan.  The  magnetic  iron  ore,  employ- 
ed for  ages  in  the  mauufvcture  of  the  Damask 
steel  used  by  the  PerBisns  for  sword  blades,  is 
obUined  fh>m  schist  near  Kona-Samndram 
around  Deemdoortee  when  the  ore  is  extensive* 
ly  distributed.  The  minute  grain*  or  scales 
of  iron  a»  diffused  in  ■  aaudstMie-iooking 
gneiss  or  mieaoeoua  schist,  passing  by  insensi- 
ble degrees  into  hornblende  slate,  and  some- 
times eontattting  amorphous  masaes  of  quartz. 
The  strata  are  muoh  mkon  up  and  elevated, 
b6  that  thci  dip  and  direction  are  in  no  two 
places  the  same;  and  bear  no  relation  to  the 
mountains  in  the  north.  The  iron  has  the 
nmarkable  property  of  being  obtained  at  once 
in.  a  perfetctty  tough  and  malleable  atate,  re- 
quiring none  of  the  complicated  processes  to 
which  English  Iron  must  be  subjected,  previ- 
ous to  its  being  brought  into  that  state. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  found  it  to  be  extremely 
good  and  tough,  and  considered  it  superior 
to  any  Engliih  iron,  and  even  to  the  best 
descnptiona  of  Swedish.  The  Persian  mer- 
chants, who  frequent  the  iron  furnaces  of 
Koufl-Sfmudrem,  are  aware  of  the  snperi- 
ority  of  this  iron,  and  informed  Dr.  A^oysey 


that  in  Persia  thn  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  eteel  formed  from  it. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  prodoelion  of 
{ndian  caet-steel  at  the  Beypore  works,  by  thts 
Bessemer  proeess,  was  similar  to  that  pnrsned  ra 
Sweden,  but  differed  essentially  from  the  Shef- 
field method.  At  Shelfirid  and  elsewhere 
Great  Britain,  where  the  procesa  ia  in  operation, 
pig'iran  is  melted  in  a  reverbentoiy  fnmaoe, 
and  run  thenoe  into  the  converter  or  Bessemer 
vessel,  which  is  mounted  on  axles.  But  in 
Sweden,  and  at  the  Beypore  works  in  Madrwr, 
the  crude  metal  was  run  direct  from  the  bbat* 
furnace  into  an  ordinary  founder's  ladle,  nrhidi 
ia  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  by  roeana  of  a 
travelling  crane,  and  then  poured  into  the 
converter,  which  ia  a  fixed  veesd,  lined  with  a 
mixture  native  fire-clay  and  sand,  and 
pulverized  English  firebrick.  Steam  was  raised 
to  about  50  lbs.  in  the  boilers,  giving  a  pres- 
sure of  blast  of  about  61-  or  71bs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  air  vaa  driven  into  the  converter 
through  1 L  tuyeres  of  ^  inch  diameter,  plaoed 
horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  No 
manganese  or  other  metal  waa  added  to  ten- 
per  the  steel,  the  quality  of  the  metal  required 
being  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  blast  and  th« 
time  of  blowing.  As  soon  as  the  metal  waa 
euffioently  decarbonised,  the  vessel  was  tapped, 
and  the  fluid  ateet  run  into  a  ladle  imvidod 
wiUL  an  outlet  in  the  bottom.  This  ladle  il 
swung  round  over  the  oasfe>iron  ingot  moulda, 
the  fire  clay-plug  withdrawn,  and  the  ated 
allowed  to  flow  in  a  clear  stream  into  the 
moulds  beneath.  These  ingots  are  then  cogged 
down  under  a  Naamylh  hammer,  and  drawn 
into  finished  steel  bars  of  various  aizea. 

The  iron  ore  of  the  Salem  districts  of  tlw 
Madras  Presidency  is  a  rich  maj^netio  oxide  of 
iron,  very  heavy  and  massive.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  loadstone.  The  yield  areragea  00 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Much  of  the  ore 
being  a  pure  black  magnetic  oxide,  would 
doubtless  yield  73  per  oeat.  The  ore  is,  how- 
ever, often  mixed  with  quarU,  which  U  n  voy 
nfraotory  materiid  in  the  Matt  fnmaee.  Idme- 
itone,  and  in  aome  i^aeea  ahell  lime  ia  em- 
ployed as  a  flux,  and  the  eharooal  of-  some  Idnd 
of  Acacia  is  the  fneL 

The  woods  used  in  Southern  India  fbr  mak- 
ing rharooal  for  the  iron  works  at  Beyptne, 
are  the  vella-marda,  karra-roarda,  Indian- 
gooseberry,  Poohum  ;  Nnx-vomica  and  eaaoia. 

1'he  qualities  of  iron  vary  according  as  it  ia 
smelted  at  a  low  or  high  temperatme.  Low 
smelted  iron  is  malleid^ 

The  varieties  of  OvaliM  iron  an  known  m 
guloriand  "kheri." 

The  apura  <d  the  outer  HimaUyaa  oonirfB 
fenuginona  deposita  in  abnndanee,  and  minea 
are  worked  along  the  fiida  JuufaMh  on  the 
north  andaoQtKiy^l^^^B^  to  the  Bkt^ 
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it  8kU  and  Kot-khu,  Kot-lcangra,  Saket, 
Ckamb*,  and  Handi.  Under  the  Sikh  rale, 
tkia  in»  was  extenslTelj  used  for  guB  beirela. 

Inw  BKiata  at  Ranigoriun  in  the  Waziri 
Ulb  ;  it  is  fbond  alao  aa  a  bsnutite  in  eevctat 
parte  of  tbeSalt  mge  and  in  tbeChiehalli 
nagey  ob  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  The 
entkvy  oS  Kisamabad  and  Oiqrat  is,  however, 
CTgJnai^riy  nunnfaetnred  with  inipoited  ateel. 

iron  em  of  the  Punjab  are  pnwvced  along 
ita  DoTth-eaatern  mouutain  frontier  ai  well  bb 
in  iba  kver  hilla  of  the  Sulainani  and  Wasiri 
nngee»  and  tboae  to  the  aovth-eaat  of  the 
Bannoo  distri^  and  to  tone  extent  in  the  Salt 
BangQ  on  the  other  side  of  the  prorince  in 
the  bilfy  portions  of  Gurgaon  diatrict.  In 
the  hilla  in  (fae  Ddbi  district^  ia  a  femgi- 
Booa  roek,  and  the  Kahmli  hill,  whidi  yields 
inn  ore,  ia  (uw  tiiat  granp  of  ontiien  that 
fonu  s  eoatinudoa  aa  it  were  of  the  AraTalli 

Along  the  Hinulayan  frontier,  the  prineipnl 
^wea  ^  prodnction  are  the  Hill  States  of  the 
auDln  distriet,  Jubal,  Dhami,  Bishahr,  and  Bam- 
par.  Agntf  at  Snket  and  Handi,  iron  is  lurgely 
(tfodne^,  and  the  mines  at  Kot  Khai,  Fatehpnr, 
and  Bhir  fongal  of  Kangra  are  famoni.  Of  the 
ofeeofAeChamba  hilla  and  in  the  divisions  np 
to  tte  Uazam  diairiet  indaded  in  the  Kaahmir 
tBrrriteriea,  the  beat  iron  ia  found  at  Kqraai  in 
#amiiin,  while  the  iron  found  at  Bonf  and 
£ntyar  in  Eaahmir  proper  is  not  so  good< 

Id  the  hills  dne  nonh  of  Peshawnr,  is  the 
aouioe  of  the  Bajaor  iron  which  is  of  fine 
quality^  and  ia  used  in  the  mannfatAnre  of  the 
gu  barrels  of  Kohat  and  Jammu  ;  and 
little  alao,  it  may  be  presamed^  in  the  forma- 
tin  of  ateel  for  the  blades  of  Bokhara  and 
Pedhawor.  In  Kamaon,  iron  ores  are  abund- 
mt  and  are  largely  smelted.  A  company 
waa  fotmed  with  a  eapital  of  Bs.  4,65,000  and 
teaaoes  woe  erected  at  Kalidoongee.  Diehow* 
ne,  Koorpata),  and  Bamghnr  and  ooinpetent 
■aAoritiea  proDounced  the  irea  manofootvred  to 
bo  of  naaseptknuble  qnality  eqnal  to  any  ehar- 
•oal  coU  bhi  at  manunctuTM  in  Eiirope."— 
Balfim^t  Xfperi  om  ike  Iron  Ores,  Jrm  end. 
attaoftheMattnu  Pretiderwy:  Ttof-MaX'Mnl- 
ler^t  Leetwre*,  p.  ttS.  Maenltoc^s  Commereiai 
DieHoMry,  PotoeR**  Band'hook/or  ike  Fm- 
Jab.  MadnuEx,  Jar,  BeporU-  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
Carta'*  Qeologietd  Papert  on  Western  India, 
«.  11,  13.  Vojfsey. 

IRON-BARK  TRRBS,  a  eommeroial  name 
tfifM  ia  AnstralU  to  several  species  of 
Bualyptfu.  E.  Sideronlon,  ia  a  vrioable 
timbo-  tree  of  Anstndia,  posaeiaing  great 
iln^tb  and  hardness,  and  mnch  priced  for 
ib  dandnl^  by  carpoiters,  Aip-bmldera,  for 
lop  ridea,  tne  atHsj  the  ndder  stock  and  be- 
Hying  piaa;  hf  wagon  builder^  for  wheels 
pdea  fcv.  iBd  by  tvnKrs  for  roi^h  woik  ;  it  iet 


mnch  recommended  for  railway  sleeperi  and  ia 
extensively  used  in  anderground  mining  work. 
I(  somewhat  resembles  the  Red  gum  tree,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  large  tmnka  of  it 
sound  in  the  heart. 

IBON,  Carbonate  of. 

Carbooaie  ot  Iron  Eaa.  I  Eohlenaaureaasen 

Fflrri  Csrbonas  Lat.  I     oiyd  ».QaB;r' 

Cubonate  de  fer...  Fb.  I  _ 


TBON  Bed  Oxide. 

Fmi  aesqniozidumL&T. 
Vmti  penaidnafcH. 
Fftiii  oxy^nm  mbmm 

SeBquIoxide  of  iron.£NQ. 

IRON  RUST. 

Sadid  qI  hadld...  Arab. 
Than  Efcya^. ».  Bobm. 
Talbaai..........  UOM. 

IROK,  Sulphate  of 

Bala-dokta  Bbko. 

Hara-tots   DuK. 

Qreflii  'Vitriol,  Oreen 
Ooppeitaa,  SnMiata 
ol  IroB,  vitriMated 
iron  ...        ...  Ehq. 

Sulfate  dfl  fer   Fb. 

Sehwefelsaurea  elaen  „ 

Oxydnl  Gbb. 

Biaen  TitTiol«*«...  » 


Peroxide  of  iron,..  Era. 

Cf  oMH  Btartii  Lat, 

Colootliar  Ehs.  » 

Peroxide  do  Isr  FB. 
Both  eisen  oxyd.,,  OxB. 


KaimtaalMMt,  ..MkrAt, 
IrantbaT^itt  ...Tam. 
Tupho,   „ 


...  EbHD. 


Hera  kasls...' 

Hera  tatia  

BoUalo  di  f  mto 
VaiTi  aolphaa, 
Ttbiolatam^. 
Sal  maitu.i* 

Tarnai  

Znnktir  madai 
Tntiyaants  ... 
Uana,  Anna  bejdi,  Xaic 


.  ».  It. 
FBrmm. 
...  Lar. 

Halat. 
..  Pbbk. 


Sulphate  of  iron  ia  the  sulphate  of  the' 
protoxide  of  iron  and  occurs  in  the  form  of 
green  crystals,  soluble  in  water.  The  salt 
is  found  abundantly  by  natural  oxidation 
of  the  aulphuret  of  iron,  a  mineral  especially 
common  in  eoal  districts.  The  sniphnret, 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  ia 
converted  into  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron ;  this  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  the 
red  colored  aolplute  of  the  sesqnioxide. 
The  sulphate,  being  soluble,  is  foond  in  some 
mineral  waters.  It  is  also  made  artificially  on 
a  large  scale  for  use  ill  the  arts  by  exposing 
moistened  pyrites  to  the  air.  It  oocursin 
(he  Indian  bazara  in  large  maaaea  of  green 
crystals,  and  in  a  state  of  eonsideiable  purity. 
For  medical  use  the  greenest  and  most  trans- 
parent crystals  should  be  aetected.  It  was 
known  to  the  andents,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Amera  Coeia  of  the  Hindoos,  and  it  is  used  by 
them,  as  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
in  making  ink.  The  natives  of  India  have 
long  known  the  use  of  acetate  of  iron,  they 
prepare  by  maceraUog  iron  in  sour  palm-witae, 
or  in  water  iu  which  rice  has  been  boiled. — 
RmU  Materia  Mtdiea.  O^SheMghnmif,  Baig. 
Phar.  page  820.  BoyU  E^doo  jr(nKowe,jp.  44. 

IRB,  Hind.  Chenopodium  album. 

IRRI.  HiUD.  of  Fasgi,  Chota  Lthoui  ke., 
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IRON  WOOD. 

Pyft  <tf  AniB.   liOgDO    ferro  It. 

Fieng                   »  lisnsm  lemum...  Lat. 

TKrbdinfe.ftM  X>DT.    Siaeroxylon.   „ 

BoIb  de  for             Fb.  Kaw,..,..  .  „  ...  Sibob. 

Eisenholz  Qbb.   Pmlohierro  Sf. 

Iron  wood  is  a  commercial  term,  applied  to 
A  ^nat  variety  of  vroodB^  in  oonsequenoe  of 
tliar  hardii^u,  and  almost  every  country  has 
afrinm-wood  of  its  own.   Tbe  product  of  an 
erergnen  tree.  Sidtroxjflont  rentrhtble  for  tiie 
hardiii»0'aad-  weight  of  its  Uaabar,  which  sioki 
ID  wftter,  TeeeiTei  this  name  :  it  is  of  ■  nddi^ 
and  oorrodea  like  iron.   This  tree  grom 
ehieflf  In  the  West  India  ielaoda,  and  ia  like- 
wise Tery  oommon  in  South  America.  Jiava 
ferrea,  a  tree  rurniahing  one  nf  the  iron  woods, 
ajid  which)       has  raoeived  its  speoiSc  name 
from  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  ii  a  natire  of 
Ceylon  and  ol  -tha  peniiiaulss  of  India,  of 
Northern  India,  Malacca  and  of  the  islands* 
and  perhaps  M.  pedunculsta,  likewise,  fur- 
nishes part  of  the  timber  knowb  under  this 
^ame,  but,  in  Ceylon»  the  Maba  buxifolia 
and  Mimuaops  indica  also  furnish  the  iron 
woods  of  that  island.    Ihe  timber  of  the  Me- 
tnsideiM  vera  of  Chinsi  is  called  trite  iron 
wood :  iht  Chinese  are  said  to  main  their  nid 
dere  and  anehen  ti  it,  and,  anong  the  Japanese, 
itissoseereeaad  vri«able,-thatit,  onoe,wa8  only 
allowed  to  be  inanufaetund  for  tbe  service  of 
theic  king.   The  iron-wood  of  southern  China, 
hoireyor,  is  Baryxylum  tufum  ;  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon^  Stadmannia  sidaroxylon,  and  of  tbe 
Cupe  of  Oood  Hope,  Sideroxylon  milono- 
phloBum,  which  latter  is  very  hard,  close  grained, 
and  sinks  in  water.  Tbe  Ceylonese  have  also  an 
iroa  wood  tree  known  under  the  name  of  "Kaw." 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Ceylon,  perhaps  the 
M.fenea.    It  is  described  as  used  for  bridges 
ftnd  buildings.   That  of  the  Oanara  forests  is 
from  two  apecMS  of  Uemeojilon,'  and,  on.  the 
Ooromaodcd  eoast,  the  term  ia  oeeaaionally  ap- 
plied to  the  woodof  the  Gaanarina  equisitifoUa : 
in  Tenasserioii  the  term  is  applied  to  the  woods 
of  Ii^a  zybcarpa  and  I.  b^^mina  ;  and  to  that 
of  a  spoeies  of  Dtoapyros.    The  iron  wood  of 
Aostrsiia  is  from  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  £ 
aideroxylon,  and  that  of  Norfolk  island  from 
the  Notoleea  longifoUa^    Tbe  iron-wood  of 
Gniaua  is  from  the  Kobinia  paoacoca  (of  Aub 
Ut),  that  of  Jamaica  is  the  Tagaro  pterota,  and 
Erythroxylon  seisolatum  which  ia  also  called 
rMrWood.    .^Sgiphilm  Uartimcensis  and  Coca- 
loba  latifoUa,  are  other  West  Indian  trees,  to 
^  timbers  of  which  the  name  of  iion-woo* 
iiAa  been  appU«d,  and  Ostrya  virgimci^  called 
American  hop  hornbeun,  has  wood  ezeeed- 
iaf^  hard  and  heavy,  whenee  i<  is  ^oendly 
-  ^aUad  inmpwood  ii|'  Amerios,  asd  m  wane 
pUoes  lever-wood.  Under  the  name  Iroa 
wood,  two  fpeoi«i9iu  wen  sent  by  the  Cateutf a 
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Committee  to  tbe  Exhifakion  of  1863;  Ow  of 
them  Fya,  fem.,  a  fcree  of  Akyab,  grows  to  a 
moderate  sise,  and  ia  plentifnl  in  the  Sindoway 
asd  Aamree  distriats.  The  other  Iron  wood, 
Fieng,  Fem.,  also,  a  tree  of  Ali^ab,  grows  to  a 
large  siie,  and  ia  very  plentifnl  lo  Arrakan,  its 
wood  is  very  hard,  aud  used  for  post^ 
The  Iron  wood  of  the  South  Sea  IsWiuIb  is 
the  timber  of  the  Gasuarfna  eqaisitifolia. 
The  iron  wood  of  New  Zealand  is  the  Vitex 
littorsUs,  The  Aki,  w  lignum  Yita«f  New 
Zealand,  the  Bate  and  ihe  Pohuiu  Eawa  of  the 
same  eeuntry,  an  all  hard-wooded  trees  be- 
longing to  the  ganna  Hetrosideros*'  (Lm^ey) 
and  BBferd  othw  ^eoies  of  Uebosidena 
have  been  descrlbedr  a>tlves  of  AnstraUa  and 
the  South  Sea  Ishmds  as  famishing  iron-woods 
of  commerce.  The  Metrosideros  buxifolia  of 
Allan  Cunningham  is  the  New  Zealand  plant 
called  Aki,  and  Is  a  rambling  shrub,  adhering; 
to  trees,  and  climbing  by  means  of  its  lateral 
roots  to  the  summits  of  the  luftiest  trees  in  the 
forests  of  Wangaroa  and  Uie  Bay  of  Islsada.— 
Dont  DichlamydmtiB  PlaiUs,  Limdtey  VegekAl^ 
Kingdom  ;  BunuU,  Ouilina  of  BoUny. — 
quoted  in  Ei^,Cye.SoUsappfaLSfr.  FaulJaier^ 
Ur.MeGilUvrc^,  Dr^Betrnttt.  Ur.  Mmdit. 
Ittuon,  Oat.  CaL  S».  186S.  JTookI^ocA. 
OoUmel  D.  HamUion^ 

I&R1GATION.— Goaeroas  aa  the  ladian 
soil  asually  is,  and  favourable  aa  are  the  sea- 
sons. In  the  plains  and  vsJIeys  rain  is  frequent., 
ly  absent  for  many  weeks,  and  without  some 
arliiicial  means  of  supplying  the  soil  with  niois> 
ture,  no  crops  ooold  at  those  periods  be  taken 
off  tbe  ground.  Great  public  works  of  irriga- 
tion have  been  made  in  India;  but,  what  is 
there  accomplished  on  a  very  Urge  scale  by 
the  India  govnrnmeDtSi  is,  throoghont  many 
parts  of  the  conutry,  performed  by  the  villagers 
themselves.  For  miles*  the  hindoo  cultivator 
will  earn  his  tiny  stream  of  water  along  the 
brow  of  mountains,  round  steep  dedivities, 
and  across  yawning  gulfs  or  deep  valleys,  hia 
primitive  aqnedocts  being  formed  of  stoneaand 
clsy,  tbe  scooped  out  trunks  of  palm  brees  4nd 
hoUow  bamboos.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  bring 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  oeeessaiy  height, 
the  picottah  or  the  bucket-wheel  is  employed, 
worked  by  ma,  by  ozn,  by  buffaloes  or  fay 
elephants. 

In  Hindustan,  the  Ghmges  Canal  has  beea ' 
coostmeted,  a  branoh  of  it  leading  to  Oarvpo^  ■ 
has  been  remodelled,  and  two  branehca  ladtoft 
to  BtamhandFuttebghar  have  been  re-arranged 
for  nangatiout  Wiwn  that  to  Btawnh  be 
ooaplet^  tiut  ehief  towBS  of  tb«  Doab  will  b« 
placed  in  oounnoieatioB  with  ikb  JqiMa  «t 
Dehli.  A  new  canal  Us  been  pi«j«eU4 
from  the  Jam«a  below  Detfai  at  «  «0«t  of 
£500,000  to  Wite  iU^UaUra  iDd  Agm 
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A  canal  hat  been  planned  bom  UeBanigtiDga 
to  innate  and  dndn  the  Boiulnwd  TeAi  or 
Bmwi^  and  the  dianoeU  o(  Bohileoad  will  form 
»Mtwork  wiihtbaasmOndh,  Gtmkpoor  and 
Tirirat  an  Mtfc  of  tha  Gangaa.  The  Oudh 
canal  fiom  Sardah  lias  hem  loeeeufBl  and  will 
aid  io  the  fartiliaing  of  Ondh. 

The  can^  system  in  Hindoostan  mil  &t  in 
with  that  of  the  Puiijaub.  Id  Barmah;  it  has 
been  proposed  to  embaolc  the  great  riren,  and 
tmprore  the  delta  of  tbelrawadi. 

From  the  npper  parta  of  the  Cauvery  rirer, 
channels  have  b^a  coadnoted  thropgh  the 
Trichiuopoly  and  Taqjore  dittricts,  and  tbe 
portions  within  the  reach  of  the  waters  are 
cultivated  like  gardeoa.  The  great  Coleroon 
channel. quite  like  a  great  river  and  about  a  mile 
broad,  is  led  off  from  the  (^uvery,  aids  to 
form  the  holy  island  of.  Srirangam  and  is  ex- 
hausted in  irrigating  the  lands  to  the  east. 

A  dam  bu  been  emirtnietod  on  the  Ooda> 
my  river,  another  ,  oa  the  Kistna,  another  m 
the  CKraa  rivar  in  Kkaadesh^  and  a  linilar 
dam  is  proposed  to  be  constmrted  on  the  Tapti 
rinr  for  the  irrigaUon  of  the  coUeetonte  of 
Bunt. 

In  Knd  there  ia  the  (nreat  Bigari  oanal,  which 
it  wa*  proposed  to  enlarge  and  to  counrt  the 
ianndation  canals  of .  that  province  iuto  perpe- 
tnaUy  ftowing  etreams. 

The  Baree  Poab  Canal  is  to  be  eitended  b^  a 
dam  at  Hureekae  on  die  Satltj  from  whnh 
wator  will  be  taken  to  iirigata  the  lower  distxii^ 
M  &r  aa  Uooltan. 

The  Wesfam  Jumna  Oanal  had  objeetionible 
avamp%  but  ia  to  be  improved  and  enlarged 
towaxda  Sirsa. 

The  SuU(|j  Canal  was  projected  in  1861, 
and  sanctioned  in  18<I7.  It  is  to  take  up  the 
iirigatuiB  where  the  Jumna  ceases  to  provide 
for  it  and  will  irrigate  the  tract  west  of  the 
Mariutnda,  one>third  of  the  water  to  be  aasign- 
ed  to  the-l'ntiala  Stale.  About  two  millions 
rterling  was  estimated  as  the  amount  needed  to 
irr^ftle  the  vast  extent  of  ooontiy  between  the 
JuKM  and  the  Barce  Skih  ^ftttam.  And 
Aanoela  an  pnpoaed  to  be  ent  from  tiu  Ohenab 
and  tk»  Jhfllnm  tM  the  vallej  of  Peahawar 
iniRnled. 

0^  B.  lodialrrigation  Company's  opentiona 
in  Oriasa  failed  as  a  pr^tahle  concern.  The 
Gaagea,  Jumna  .and  uaree  J)aaA>  Caaafo  show 
that  a  profit  of  five  per  cent  haa  not  yet  been 
maded.  Moreover,  it  is  Bot  advisable  that 
capitdiata  should,  except  aa  oontraotore,  be 
caaployed  oa  pnblic  wudts  affeoiing  the  water 
a«n^  and  the  haea  of  aalUoM  «f  peasantry. 
Dnni^  Uieadministoalians  of  Bii  Ohnrlca  Wood 
aod  Bni  de  Ctey*  both  monegr  amd  wea  weM 
hirlboab  in  1S6M9  about  half  amiUioD 
ling  wu  ipoBfc  on  mm  iingitiaB  wodn. 


In  Northern  India,  IGdnapore  can  be  pro*  • 
teiAed  from  famUe  by  utilizing  the  wateri  of 
the  Selye  River  at  a  cost  of  £93,$00. 

The  Damooddi  often  bnnta  its  bai^  and 
oaasss  denetation.  It  tobs  through  a  rich 
ooimtry,  but  even  in  the  Hraghly  dutriot,  one 
of  Uie  wesltfaieetjani^  distress  was  experienoed . 
by  the  artisaBs  and  labourers  in  the  famiue 
of  i860.  A  canal,  ita  head  waters  at  the 
Baneegnnj  coal  mines,  100  miles  to  Calcutta  has' 
been  noonmended  at  a  eost  of  £300,000.  The 
navigatnn  will  be  es  important  as  the  irrigation . 
and  ooal  will  be  oheapwed  in  Caloottat  The 
Demoodah  valley  up  to  1868,  was  derastated 
hf  a  Kwn  epidonio  fever  whidi  wasted  some- 
of  the  meat  popukws  tracts  ia  Aria  and  snbaer; 
qnently  spread  to  Bheerbhumk 

A  canal  has  been  pn;>jected  to  be  nu' 
from  LUguabel  to  Oakmtta,  to  eoat  a  miUiea' 
sterling,  as  tfaeNaddn  district  hae  been  sob-, 
jeet  to  innadalione  and  epidemiea. 

Bengal  propw  is  to  have  a  aeries  ofehan*' 
nelsfrom  the(Ju&dukriver,toprovideixrigsting-. 
waters  for  Champamn,  Sarnn  and  Tirhout, 
which  suffered  mni^  in  the  famine  of  1866. 
;  Io  the  Central  Provinces  two  designs  harei 
been  sketehed  for  irrigation  wixA*  frem  the> 
Pmch  river  north  of  Kagpote,  and  from  the 
Wurdah  to  tfae  souOi-Wat.    In  lB68.ft9,  a 
project  was  saaetioned  extending  tiie  irr^lion 
from  the  Fennar  river  of  the  peoiiisula  of  ■ 
ladiaat  a  cost  of  jMO^O.   In  1867,  itwaa 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  great  Chembrnmlnu* 
kum  tank  at  a  ooet  £40,00C.   In  Mysore, 
theie  are  aaienta  or  daeu  at  Nnndoor,  SkI 
Ranadwara  and  Maaeehnlly,  and  a  great  reeer^ 
voir  is  to  be  established  at  Mauri  &>nwaL 

In  the  beginning  of  1866,  Colonel  Stiaobey 
recommended  an  irrigation  aoheme  for  India, 
at  a  cost  of  S9  millions  sterling.  It  was  Ijord 
Canning's  view  to  employ  privato  eompaniea 
for  irrti(atiou.  In  Orissa  the  operation  of  the 
East  ludia  Irrigation  Company  were  disoQib- 
rsged,  but  it  made  noble  efforts.  Hie  publio 
oompanies  for  irrigatinK  India,  will  never  pay 
a  dividend.  A  committee  waa  appoanted  by 
Lwd  Craning  to  euisider  Um  viewa  as  to 
urigation  l^d  1^  Cdoul  Sir  Aittnr 
Cotton,  and  CoIoim  Oroftoa  and  thc^ 
dmnded,  in  favour  of  ICqor  CrofUm's  views 
against  those  of  Sir  A.  Cotton.  Of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  ita  deosion  one  wss  their 
objection  (o  the  construction  of  a  weir  aososii. 
the  Ganges,  below  the  ecmflnea'ceof  ^  Solwt, 
at  a  cost  of  JB  1,128,681,  bet  if  any  member 
of  the  Committee  had  actoally  oooutnoted 
weirs  aorosa  aimilar  riven,  wUh  sandy  bedf» 
and  low  allnvial  banka,  as  in.  Madras,  be 
wodU  not  have  estimated  the  cobt  of  tbift 
wdr  over  the  GangM^  to  pals  a  volams 
of  water  of  80,000,000  fmUeVmelhi 
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above  100,000,600  or  nearly  eigki  tines  at 
much,  oalj  cost  90,000£ ;  the  Canvery  weir,  to 
puethe  same  Tolame  as  iheOangas,  80,000,000 
oubio  yardt,  obI;  coat  a5,00Q£ }  tba  Kutnah 
weir,  to  pn«  180,000,000  cnbic  jnds,  only 
J00,080£-.  th9  Toomboddn  weir,  for  about 
doablatbavolameoftheOaageB,  ooly  SO.OOOJB. 
Tba  avemga  ctUnate  for  won  on  aimUar  rinra 
ia  Madrai  it  about  I00£  per  L„000,000  eabic 
wHs  of  volume  per  bour  t  «wa  the'  eetiinate 
of  the  Ganges '  Ganal  pommittee  waa  nearly 
4iO,000£  per  1,000,000.  Xbosgk  a  question  at 
issue  for  many  years,  the  great  irrigation  wotks 
of  Uadru  han  been  yielding  enormous  pro- 
fts}  sueh  profits  that,  if  they  were  tavanabley 
n  Sir  il.€ottota  says  they  ougbt  to  be.  "  tbe 
Ooremment  might,  in  popular  pbraac^"  make 
ila  fortane,"  by  construoting  sneb  worka  all 
over  India;  borrowing  at  B- per  oeat.  to  inrest 
in  vorin  ikat  yield  60  or  100  per  cent. 
As  an  instanes  of  tbe  late  of  profit,  tha 
Godareiy  irarks  hava  «Mt  abow  half  a  million, 
and  are  now  watering  about  800,000  acres. 
Tbe  expenditwe  capital  upon  th«m  hni  bem 
lis.  an  acre,  and  for  this  tke  people  ar« 
jnying  a  water-rate  of  8«.  an  aore,  or  66  per 
cMt.  on  the  cost. 

tbe  Ganges  Oanal  baa  been  a  diaaakrous 
finanoial  failure  op  to  tha  present  time,  after 
aa  expeaditure.  of  three  milUona  upon  it ; 
aad  the  Indian  GoTerament,  believed  that 
Uie  (nilare  in  one  case  and  suceeas  ia  the 
other  is  dae  to  a  difference  in  tite  con- 
diiiniB**  of  irriKuting  Uie  two  localitias,  and 
tfaewCore  that  the  profits  of  inrigation  works 
m  not  invariablfl.  Sir  A.  Cotton  asserted 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  tha  prineiple  of 
damming  a  river  and  leading  a  oanal  from  it 
in  Beiis^  and  in  BCadras,  and  be  specified  a 
long  aerie*  of  engineering  mistakes  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ganges  Canal  which  account 
for  its  failure  and  would  bare  mined  any 
>Udraa  work  just  aa  much ;  and  but  for  which 
be  maintained  that  the  Ganges  Canal  would 
have  yielded  immense  profits,  like  the  Madras 
works.  In  1865,  Colonel  Strachey  submitted 
a  sobeme  to  cost  30  millions  atirltnc,  and  a 
naervoir  was  to  be  formed  near  Sholaprae  in 
tha  Decean,  at  a  cost  of  £90,000^ 

IBU.   Bee  Singhalese. 
-  IKUOUBU    CHfiTTU,  also  Imvadu, 
Tillage.  Tbl.  BLukwood.  Dalbergia  latifolia, 

IRULAU.  At  the  foot  of  tha  Neilgberry 
ffionntains,  and  for  a  short  distance  within  the 
forests  extending  from  their  base  into  tbe 
plains,  live  a  race  of  people,  commonly  known 
by  the  Dame  of  Endar.  ■  Th^  are  divided 
into  t*D  lAuBss,  ons  called  Urali,  the  other 
CuntateL  ^Pto  word  Erali  means  nnen- 
Ughtenad  or  barbaroos,  from  tbe  Tamil  word 
Xratf  daibMSi  aad  ia  a  term  applied  to  them 


1>y  ibeir  neigbbonra.  From  the  wild  kind  of 
life  which  they  lead  it  is  diffieolt  to  ascertain 
their  number,  bnt  Captain  Harkoesa  suppos- 
ed it  to  be  less  than  a  thoosand.  Vrali  signi- 
fies the  rulers  of  the  people  and  Knmtald, 
the  common  peo^.  Captain  Uarknesa 
mentions  that  he  met  wUh  a  gionp  fd  Erularsy 
all  bat  naked,  men,  woman,  and  dtildiao, 
dancing,  jumping  and  amusing  UiemKlvas. 
The  hair  of  tke  men,  as  well  aa  of  tbe  women 
and  children,  was  bound  up  in  a  fantaatio 
manner  with  wreathes  of  plaited  straw  ;  their 
necks,  ears,  wrists,  and  ancles,  decorated  with 
ornaments  formed  of  tbe  same  material,  and 
carrying  little  dried  gourds,  in  which  nuts  or 
small  stones  bad  been  inserted,  they  rattled 
them  as  tbey  moved,  and  with  the  rustling  of 
their  rural  ornaments,  gave  a  sort  of  rythm  to 
tbeir  motion.  His  unexjwcted  visit  disconcert- 
ed them  at  first,  but  this  was  soon  got  over, 
and  the  danoe  again  resumed,  in  front  of  s 
lUtletkatehedabed,  which  belearaad  wm  tb^r 
temple.  Whn  it  waa  eonelndad,  ti»y  ami- 
meOoed  a  saeiifioa  to  their  deity,  or  ladier 
deities,  ofa:be-goat  and  three  aoeks.  Tiiia 
was  done  by  catting  tbe  throats  of  the  nctimay 
and  throwing  them  down  at  the  feet  of  th« 
idol,  the  whole  assembly  at  the  same  time 
prostrating  themselves.  Within  the  temple 
there  was  a  winnow  or  fiiu,<  wliiek  tlt<7  call 
Mahri,— «ridently  the  eml^m  of  Ceres  •  and 
at  a  abort  distanou^  in  front  of  the  former, 
and  some  paces  in  advance  odo  of  the  other^ 
were  two  rnde  stones  which  tbey  oall,  tho 
one  Moshani,  the  other  Konadi  Man,  bat 
whidi  are  anbordinate  to  tba  Mahri  or 
tut,  oeeni^ng  tha  interior  of  tbe  temple. 
No  great  distance,  from  thu,  be  passed 
their  places  of  aepalobre ^  theie  being  one  for 
the  Urali  and  anouer  for  tbe  Knmtali.  These 
sepulchres  are  pits,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  and  of  considerable  depth^  over  which 
are  placed  large  planks ;  above  is  erected  a 
shed  covering  in  tke  whole,  and  protecting  it 
from  the  weathur.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  planks 
is  an  opening  about  a  cubk  square,  over 
which  are  placed  other  pieoes  (rf  wood,  and  on 
these  is  ridsed  a  small  moaad  of  earth  in  tbe 
form  of  an  altar,  tke  anrlaaa  being  decorated 
with  pebbles,  placed  there  both  as  memorial 
of  the  departed,  and  as  objects  of  fiitiire 
worship.  When  a  casnalty  eoours,  and  aao- 
tbeir  buial  beeoaea  aeeessan,  the  moand  ot 
earth  ia  removed,  and  the  body  thrown  in. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  days  after,  a  mound  of 
fresb  earth  ia  raised,  in  room  of  tbe  one  whidi 
had  been  removed  ;  tbe  pebblea,  which  ia  tbe 
first  tnstanoe  bad  been  earefally  put  aside, 
are  again  replaced,  and  another  one  added  to 
them  in  uemoxy  of  the  deceased.  All  this 
is  done  with  much  oeremonyr  the  pebbles 
being  anointed  irititw^^^]^Brnitte^Mh  Uxakm 
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nuxDse,  and  decorated  vUh  fiowen.  Food 
is  also  distributed  to  the  assemblj,  aeoordiog 
to  the  abilify  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceised 
The  Imlari  speak  a  rude  Tamil — Captain 
ffartness'  ITei/gherfy  Bills,  pp.  29,  8&,  92, 
93t  1S6.   See  DraTidian,  also  Kurambar. 

IBUL  MARAU.   Tam.   Meaua  ferrea. 

IBUMB£LI.  Tah.  Maba  busifolia.— Pert. 

mUN.  HwD.  YoUcameria  fzagrana. 

lUUNDL  DvKH  P  Jatropha  ourcaa— £uw. 
■lao  Bianua  eommauis. — 2am. 

IRXJVUDU.  TbIn  Dalbergialalitolia— )r. 
4-  A.  ii'oxfi. 

IRWIN.  Lieut.  Irwia,  accompaDied  Moont- 
stuartElphioatODe  to  Affgfaanistan,  the  amount 
of  multifarious  information  he  oolleoted  ia 
altogether  surprising. 

mWIN,  £yLES.Esi2.,  an  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  author  of  a  Series  of  adven- 
tures in  the  coarse  of  a  voyage  np  the  Bed  Sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  £i;ypt,  in  the  year 
1777. 

18.    See  Hit. 

ISA,  also  called  Tsaoi,  the  hindu  deity, 
preaiding  over  the  north  east  quarter  of  the 
lie&TeDa.   Bee  India. 

ISA  o«  ISWaRA.  a  name  of  Sira  as  a  dea- 
tnryer.    See  KaK ;  Kol ;  Siva. 

UlAlX)BB  and  Gteaias  both  mention  a 
atatne  pillar  of  Seminunta  at  Baptaoe,  but 
theae  and  the  Syriao  ioaoiptionea  have  dis- 
appeared. 

ISAIAH.   See  Kellelc. 

ISAKA  DASARI  KUBA.  Tjil.  Gia^kia 
ijiamaceoidea,—  Linn. 

IdAKAKASI  MANir.  TsL.  Sapindus 
nibiginosaa. — Roxb. 

ItSAKX.  The  r^snt  of  the  north-east,  a 
form  of  Iswara. 

ISANI.  Colonel  Tod  deaeribes  a  loRy  tfaree- 
pedMd  laani  mountain,  on  which  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Aya-mata  also  called  laani,  the 
tatdary  divinity  oftheKoli.  This  and  the  efRgy 
of  the  borse  are  there  the  only  objects  of  ado- 
ration among  this  aboriginal  race.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  a  personification  of 
Mother  Esrth,  for  such  is  Isani  from  Isa  god- 
dess and  Auani  earth,tbe  universal  onrse-mother 
(aya-mata)  whether  the  worship  of  the  horse  is 
typical  of  the  sun  the  swideat  of  created  re- 
preeentating  the  swiftest  of  nocreated  objects" 
n  does  not  know  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
other  forest  tribes,  the  fihii  and  the  Surya.  Bee 
Sakti. 

ISANI.— Among  the  many  remarkable 
ftstinls  of  Bajastlian  kept  with  peculiar 
brilfianc^  at  Oodipoor,  in  that,  called  Gan- 
gore  in  honow  of  Goari,  or  Isani  the 
goddesa  of  abundanoe^  the  Isia  of  Bgypt, 
tbe  Ceres  of  Gieeee.  Like  tho  Bajpoot 
aatUBdia,  (whieh  it  IbUowi,  it  bdongf  to  the 


remal  equioox,  when  nature  in  tbese  regions 

Eroximate  to  the  tropic  is  in  the  fall  eipanse  of 
er  charms,  and  the  raatrooly  Gouri  casts  her 
golden  mantle  over  tlie  beauties  of  the  verdant 
YassAoti.  Then  the  fruits  exhibit  their  pro- 
mise to  the  eye ;  the  koil  fills  the  ear  with 
melody;  the  air  is  impregnated  vrith  arom^ 
and  the  crimson  poppy  contrasts  with  the 
spikes  of  golden  grain,  to  form  a  wreath 
for  the  bentficent  Gouri.  Oovri  is  one  of  the 
names  of  ha  ot  Parvati,  wife  of  'the  gitatest 
of  the  Inndn  gods,  Mahadeva  or  Iswara, 
who  is  eonjmn^  witli  her  in  these  ritei. 
which  almost  exclusively  appertain  to  the 
women.  The  meaning  of  gonri  is  'yellow/ 
embtematie  of  the  ripened  harvest,  when  the 
votaries  of  the  goddeas  adore  her  effigies,  which 
are  those  of  a  matron  painted  the  colour  of  ripe 
corn;  and  though  her  image  is  represented 
with  only  two  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds 
t)ie  lotos,  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as 
emblematic  of  reprnductioa,  yet  not  unfre- 
qnently  they  equip  her  with  the  warlike  conch, 
the  discus,  and  the  club,  to  denote  that  the 
goddess,  whose  gifts  snstain  life,  is  likewise 
aecessar^  to  the  loes  of  it :  nniting  as  Gooxi 
and  Kali,  the  characters  of  life  and  death, 
like  the  lais  snd  Oybeh  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  1ft  the  Oangore  featfral  she  is  only 
seen  as  Ana-pnrana,  the  benefactress  of 
mankind.  The  rites  commeuee  when  th§  sun 
enters  Aries  (the  opening  of  the  Hinda 
year),  by  a  deputation  to  a  spot  beyond  the 
dtv,  '*  to  bring  earth  for  the  image  of  Gouri." 
When  this  is  formed,  a  smaller  one  of  Iswara  ia 
made,  and  they  are  placed  together ;  a  small 
trench  is  then  excavated,  in  which  barley  is 
'sown ;  the  ground  is  irrigated  and  artificial  faeat 
supplied  till  the  grain  germinates.  By  rttea 
kuovrn  only  to  the  initiated,  havii^  been 
performed  for  several  days  within  doors,  th^ 
decorate  the  images,  and  prepare  to  carry  them 
in  procession  to  the  lake.  Duzing  theae  days 
of  preparation,  nothing  is  talked  bnt  Gonira 
departure  from  the  palace;  whether  she  will 
be  as  fiumptoously  apparelled  as  In  the  year 
gone  by;  whether  an  additional  boat  will  be 
launched  on  the  occasion ;  though  not  a  few 
forget  the  goddeas  altogether  in  the  recollection 
of  the  gazelle  eyes  <mirg-seni)  and  serpentine 
locks  (nagni  zoolf)  of  the  beauteous  handmaids 
who  are  selected  to  attend  her.  At  length  the 
hoar  arrives,  the  martial  nakara  give  the 
signal  *'  to  the  caononier  without,"  anid  specn- 
lation  is  at  rest  when  the  guns  on  the  summit 
ofthecasHe  ofBkling  gnrhannonoee  that  Gonri 
has  oommanoed  her  ezenrnon  to  the  lake. 
The  cavalcade  assembles  on  the  magnificent 
terrace,  and  the  rana,  snrroimded  by  his 
nobles,  leadi  the  wa^  to  the  boats,  of  a  form  as 

to  Coloha.  Tbe  mnerylf  adBuinn^  adapted 
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for  these  kles,  the  aaoeot  being  gradual  from 
Uie  margin  of  the  lake. 

At  length  the  prooekiiott  is  seen  winding 
down  ^  steep,  and  in  the  midst,  boroe  on  a 
pat'b,  or  tbronei  gorgeously  arrayed  in  yeUow 
robes,  and  biasing  with  '*  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,'*  the  goddesa  appears,  on  either  side  the 
.two  beauUes  ware  the  silrer  cbunra  over  her 
head,  while  th«  more  faToared  damsels  act  aa 
harbingers,  preceding  her  with  waodeof  silveir: 
the  whole  ohsunting  hymns.  On  her  apjproach, 
the  rana,  his  chiefs  and  miniitera  rue  and 
remain  standing  tillthe  goddess  is  seated  on 
'her  throne  close  to  the  water's  edge,  whea  all 
bow,  and  the  prince  and  court  take  their  seats 
,in  tlui  boats.   The  females  then  form  a  circle 
around  the  goddess,  nnite  hands,  and  with 
a  meunred  step  and  various  graoefnl  inclina- 
tioDS  of  the  body,  keeping  time  by  beating  the 
palms  at  particular  cadences,  move  around  the 
image  singing  hymna,  some  in  hoaonr  of  the 
goddess  of  abundance,othersonIOTe  'iBd  chivalry 
and  embodyinglitileepisodas  of  national  aehieve- 
^nts  ocoariouaUy   sprinkled  with  doable 
entendre,  which  excite  a  smile  and  significant 
nod  from  the  chiefs,  and  an  inclination  of  the 
liead  of  the  fair  aboristera.  The  festival  being 
entirely  female,  not  a  ungle  male  nues  in  the 
'immense  groups,  and  even  Iswara  himself,  the 
husband  of  Gonri,  attracts  no  attention,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  ascetic  or  mendicant  form  bil- 
ging his  dole  from  the  bounteous  and  uuiver- 
ul  MoMtf*.   It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
goddess  is  occupied  in  bathing  all  the  time  she 
remains,  and  ancieut  tradition  says  death  was 
the  penalty  of  any  male  intrading  on  these 
solemnities  ;  bat  a  late  prince  deoned  them 
ao  fitted  for  amusement,  that  he  enn.  insti- 
tuted a  second  Gangore.   8on»  hoars  are  thoa 
consumed,  while  easy  and  good  humoured  con- 
versation is  carried  on.   At  length,  the  ablu- 
tions over,  the  goddess  is  taken  up,  and  oon- 
reyed  to  the  palace  with  the  same  foriEB  and 
state.   The  rana  and  his  chiefs  then  unmoor 
their  boats,  and  are  rowed  round  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  to  visit  in  succession  the  other  images 
.of  the  goddess,  around  which  female  groups 
are  chaunttng  and  worshipping,  as  already  des- 
cribed with  which  ceremonies  the  evening  doses, 
when  the  whole  terminates  with  a  grsnd  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  the  fioab  of  each  of  the  three 
days  dedicated  to  Ooori    The  Ephesian  Diana 
is  the  twin  sister  of  flonri,  ana  can  bsva  a 
.Sanacrik  derivation  in  Devi-ana,  *  the  goddess 
of  food/ oontracted  Deana,  though  commonly 
Anadeo  or  Ana-devi,  and  Anapnma,  '  filling 
with  food,*  or  the  nouiisher,  the  name  ap- 
plied by  **  the  nwther  of  maakLnd,"  when  she 
plaoea  the  reput  before  tiio  Meisenger  of 
heaven. 

Considerable  resemblance  is  to  be  ducemed 
betireea  tUi  ibitiviL  of  Qonri  and  thoee  in 


honour  of  the  Egyptian  Diana  at  Bubastis,  and 
of  Isis  ai  Busiris,  within  the  delta  of  the  Niir, 
of  which  Herodotna  says  >  **  They  who  oeMnate 
tboss  of  Diana  eubsrk  in  vessda ;  the  mmen 
strike  their  tabors,  the  men  Iheir  flutes ;  the 
rest  of  both  sexes  clap  their  hands  and  jota 
in  efaoroa.  Whatever  city  tbsy  approach,  the 
vessels  are  brought  on  shore ;  the  women  ose 
nngranona  language,  dance,  and  indelicately 
throw  about  their  garments."  Wherever  the 
rites  of  Isis  prevailed,  we  fiud  the  boat  intro- 
duced as  an  essential  emblem  in  her  worship, 
whether  in  the  heart  of  Riijast'faan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  woods  of  Germany. 
Bryant  furnishes  an  interesting  account  from 
Diodorns  and  Cartiufl,  illustrated  by  drawings 
horn  Fooock,  from  the  temple  of  Luxor,  n«ar 
Camac,  in  the  Thebaid,  of  the  ship  of  Isis, 
carrying  an  ark ;  and  from  i  male  fignrn  there- 
in, this  learned  person  thinks  H  beara  a  myate- 
rioos  allusion  to  the  deluge.  Colonel  Tod, 
howentf  was  ineliued  to  deem  the  personage 
in  the  ark  (kiri»,  husband  of  Isis,  the  type 
of  the  ana  arrived  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  (of 
whieh  the  ram'a  heails  ornamenting  both  the 
prow  and  stem  of  the  vessel  are  typical), 
the^  harbinger  of  the  annual  fertilising  inun- 
dation of  the  Nil^  eviucing  identity  of  origin 
as  an  eqninoctial  festival  with  that  of  Gourl 
(Isii)  of  the  Indn  Scy  tlio  races  of  Rqasfhso. 

Heavealy  stnnger,  pletse  (o  ta^ 
Tb«u  bcmntiM,  yrmcli  ourNoutiaher,  fMm  wlwaa 
AU  perfect  good,  unmeunred  out,  dneeods. 
To  us  fw  food  and  for  d«lighi  hstli  oaiuad 
The  earth  to  yield.— Parwtfias  ZoM,  Book  F. 
W7, 401. 

The  Oermaa  Suevi  adored  Isis,  ud  alao 
introduced  a  ship  in  her  worship,  fbr  which 
Taeitna  is  at  a  loss  to  account  and  with  his 
usual  candour  aays  ho  has  no  materials  whence 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  a  worship  denoting 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  tribe.  This  Isis  of 
the  Suevi  was  evidently  a  form  of  Ertba,  tlie 
chief  divinity  of  all  the  Saxon  races,  who,  with 
her  consort  Teutates  or  tieaus  (Mercury,)  wen 
the  chief  deities  of  both  the  Celtic  and  early 
Gothic  races :  the  Budha  and  GUa  of  the  Biy- 
poots  ;  in  short,  the  eartb,  the  prolific  mother, 
the  Isis  of  Eg^pt,  the  Ceres  of  Greece,  tlie 
Ana-purana  (givor  of  food)  of  the  Bajpoota. 
On  some  ancient  temples  dedic^d  to  th(a 
hindu  (Teres,  we  have  8cal|Aured  on  the  frieie 
and  pedestal  of  the  et^nmns  the  emblem  of 
abnndanoe,  termed  the  cnmatmmps,  or  veaael 
of  desire,  a  vase  of  elegant  form,  from  which 
branches  of  the  palm  are  gracefully  pendent. 
Herodotus  says  that  similar  water-vessus,  filled 
with  wheat  and  barley,  were  carried  in  the 
festivsl  of  Isfc ;  and  tiie  Egyptian  god  Canopns 
is  depicted  ondez  the  form  <a  a  miter  jart  or 
Nilometer,  whose  ooVexingbe»a  thehatdof 
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Colond  Tod  thinka  it  probaUft  that  TTeaas 
u  denTod  from  Eswara,  or  The  god  Totb 
was  the  Egjptiui,  and  Teutates  the  ficaUdl- 
niiTian,  Mereunr/  aod  he  has  stL^napted  to 
trane  the  origin  of  the  Suevi,  Su,  or  Yeut 
of  YeutUnd  Uuilaiid),  to  the  Y^te,  Qtte^  ot~ 
Jit,  of  Centnii  Aaia,  who  carried  tlienea 
lh«  rrligioa  of  Budd'ha  into  Indi<i,  a«  well 
AS  to  Bftltio*  l^hoToi^  iiitlc  doulib  4'hBJ"tilw 
necs  called  Joiaar,  Jster,  Jolan,  Jaet,  and 
Tent,  arbo  foUcNnd  Uie  Aii  into  StMBtUoavfa, 
Bigrated  from  the  JtUitea,  the  land  of'  the 
fremx  Oete  (Masaqtctie) }  the  leader  .waa  sup- 
posed to  be  endued  with  supernatural  powers, 
like  the  Budd'histtcalled  VedianAn  or  magician, 
whoae  hauDta  adjoined  Aria^  the  cradle  of  the 
Uagi.  They  are  deaigi^ted  Ati-pubta,^ 'Mfldei 
the  aijtD  <tf  a  serpent,  th«  type  of  Budd'ha,  or 
Ari-m&aus,  the  foe  of  mau.— Xvrf'a  ^aWhaOt 
Vol.  l.pp.  MO,  672;  593. 

ISAFABOHA  GADiU'hlao  Chippa  ban 
gadrii.   Tjil.  Panicum.  ooffjrgsbirom.— 4ro«6. 

ISAPA  OALA  VlTTOiiU.i.  TBL..  Plaalago 

ispxgbala.r-'M^ 

ISAUA.  TxL.  AiialolooUi  lodiN.— Ziim. 

JSA&MSL  alw  lanabel,  Jahurmool.  BsHCi. 
Hind.  AiiaUoloehia  laities.— vCisi*.  ■■ 

ISATIS  INDiaOTlCA.  In  Chiu,  ookiriug 
natter,  for  djeieg  blue^  ia  ddrived  from  two 
apedea  of  'planta,  the  Polygonni  tinotorium 
at  the  aonth,  end  the  tien  taing  o«  lutts  indi- 

?)tiea,  culiirated  at  Shanghai  and  OhoaaU. 
be  Shauglue  ibdigo,  IsaUa  iiKligotica»  ■  ia 
larxelj  ouUivalad  the  Ke-wang-meow  dis- 
trict, a  few  miles  to  the  soath. — WUliamt* 
UiddU  Kiagdan^  VU.  8.  p.  106.   See  Dyes. 

liiATlS  XIHCXOHIA.  Dyera-Wead.  See 
I>y«.- 

ISLAND.  HiHD.  OorDhom  olitornnr,  Jute ; 
abo-CX  trikMiUaria. 

ISBAM&LAUOURI,  Mihd.  FagaMm  bar- 
mU 

JSBASQ.  See  Aabarg. 

If^CARAjftl  KAKHA^Xbl.  Isearasi  wood. 
ABGi.o-T£L.:QC  ihe'  Korthnnk  Circars,  is  'pro- 
baUy  froaa  the  Sepindus  ndngiaosuc.  • 

ISCm.   Ualbai.  Siagiber.  ofBelaalis.-- 

ISKNKHAM-VARER.  Dam.  Hanl*are.  . 

I&APGHOL,  UiHOt'i'Uiitago  anq>lexMBulis, 
alao  P.  iap»gbid»«od  Pt^aujor  }  alw  a  apeeiaa 
rfpatffhjtiyi 

JSTJOUN.oaevf  Ihft  8birf-toiriia.of  Peraia. 

ISFALm  U.  Bittt^. . 

laPANAJ.  PBia.  BphiBga. 

JSiTANJ.  Arab.  Sind.  esaa.  Sponge. 
.  ISFANAK.  Hind.  Spinacea  obiEaQea. 

ISFENOYAB.  the  Brawn  bodied,  hie  son' 
Bahaaa,  aaraamed  Ardeabir,  a  prince  of  great 
icBowu  ia  Ane  of  the  moat  eonapioMos  names 
aaaoogat  (be  bom  of  tbd  ah«h  Buuk  See 
Pmia^JuBga. 
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ISQAND'  HiND.  Withania  KnuOfen^ 

lSUA.,0ee  ban,  Osiria. 

I9-HAQ  Ab.  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham. 

iSUA]UT£,  an  AfKbau  tribe.  See  Afghi^i* 

iilSHAlUtEL.  Hind.  Aristolocbia  longa. 

I^HKIU  UzKD.  Squill,  SoiUaindioa. 

IBUUAELi  aon  of  Isaao  ia  auppoaed  by 
mahoowdans  tp  ha?a  been  the  aon  whom 
Isaac  took,  to  o£fef  ap  in  aacrifioa.  His  lineal 
deaoemlanta  wart  oalled  Arab-ul-Moataraba.  or 
mixed  Araba-  They  occupied  the  Uyai  ind 
amongst  thair  deaemdanta  waa  tribe  fif 
Kpr^.  SefAdnan. 
.  ISaUi^iSL  KUAN.  See  Kbyber. 
idUX -A^tU-  Xbl.  BapinduB  rubigiooaaar 
RAxb.  >... 

ISUK-FBCmA  HiHB.  Fharbitis  bU,  syn. 
of  Ipomaaa  .Cflemleai  ;  the  dmbb  neana  Lere'a- 
ringlat. 

I^iHTA.  Sans,  from  isb,  to  deaiie. 

ISUTA  DEVATA  Tbe  eboaoB  or  ebeted 
dei^. :  tha  deity  whom  •  biBda  electa  to  wor* 
abip.  A  personal  or  tatdary-fteily.  • 

ISHUfLMUL.  HiHD.  Aristolocbia  iBdica, 
lMtm.Ro*h..  Indian  Hirthwort. 

ISIAi'ANQAM,  also  Vuttunghy.  Tav; 
Csssalpioia  aappan.  Sappan  wood. 
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Carllock....*.*.  

lohthyocolla  

HauuD  blase  

CoU  di  pesoe  

PalojSpong  ilGKa.,.MALA.T 

Ari-ikau   „ 

Klei  rahoi   Rvss. 

KarlukM.»..w   ,, 


It. 


Loo-pa  Chi!!. 

Sounds   Exo. 

Swim  

Aiivbag   „ 

Swtvtming  Madder,  „ 

FiA  maws   „ 

FiUi  aonnde  

HitutMaas   Fn. 

CoUede  poisaan  ...  n 

The  Greek  name  for  iaiBglaaa,  IctfayoecAIa,  ia 
derived  from  a  fi»h  -«»XXa  giue,  IaiRglasB« 
ia  derived  from  the  Gennan  HaxttaMaUj 
from  haumt  the  great  aturgeon,  and  hioK,  a 
bladder,  being  one  of  the  eoata  of  the  swim- 
mibg-bladder  of  fishes,  chiefly  of  tbe  .geoua 
Acipenser,  or  sturgeon.  Fish  Maws,  of  fish- 
souudfl  are  exported  from  Galeutta.  Btargui, 
Malabar,  and  Sind  and  Shafk  Fins,  from 
Mergtti,  Cannanore,  and  Bind,  Boiibny  Fish, 
mawa'are  compoaed  of  a  aao-like  membrane 
slit  open  ;  some  are  small,  thin,  and  trani* 
parent,  othara  three  and  fotir  inches  aonns  ia 
both  dinmeteia,  aomething  of  the  shape  of  short 
poraM  with  apring  idaaps,  of  a  light  eolour,  and 
aemi-CranspaienI  *re8embling  in  appearanoa 
the  ordinary  qualitiea  of  laingla^  eapeeially 
some  of  the  BrasiUaii  kinds,  Ur«  'utrrell,  pro- 
nounced both  kinds  to  bo  the  sound  of  a  fish 
appKrantly  allied  to  the  gnmiwds,  which  he 
thought  might  perhaps  be  the  same  species, 
but  at  different  agea,  and  it  is  interesting  here 
to  obserre,  Cuvier  mentions  that,  in  Ihdia 
^re  are  ^ecies  allied  to  Trigia  htrundo  {or 
tbe  aeppbirine  gurnard).  Fish-mawa  oi 
Fiah  woada,  havfl  totg^bceiKximq^yvaj 
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the  CbifieM  kom  tlie  vietriity  of  OHloiiUa, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  sMHln;  a-  pound. 
In  Bombay  tSno  a  commerob  has  'lonjz'  been 
ntabUsIied  in  Fish-raaws,  at  about  double  the 
prioe  of  the  former,  vithoat  its  bang  ganeritlly 
koowa  that  ib  was  isinglaaa  which  was  thus 
exportod,  and  Madnia  shares  H  Ihs  trade- 
The  Ghibese/tterefoM,  obtain  fMm  Itsflia,  «h«t 
fiurope  imports  irOtt  IWUMai  *ad  BmU,  md 
in  this  respect  exhibit  iio  gteslw  atraDge&ese 
of  iasta  than  Bqtopeatis  do^  Ftor  diey  give 
inly  nboiit  llho  unia>-  priee  <jBl4)  which  ■  is  ob- 
tained in  the  London  Market  for  Isinglass  o^ 
the  same  quality,  white  Rurope  nve  as  macb 
ae  between'  £60  end  JB7(^  lot  tho'lnt  ^(nd  and 
betw^n  £90  and  JBlOO  when  it  is  reqaired 
ft)r  coDBumptioA.'  The  oMciat  MisoOnts  of  the 
oxport'  and  imports  froBi  the  thiee  Indian 
presidencies .  show  that  to  the  value  of  ftaarly 
forty  thousand  fbnnda  of  shark  ftns  and  Fiefa- 
mave  WIS  exported  in  ona'  ytar  from  Bbdibay 
to  China,  being' iist  imparted,  ftom.  a  great 
variety  of  ptaoes  Aid  sold  at 

From  Ra.  60  to  105  per  msund  in  '18SR-37 
„  92-a  to  95  ditto  in  18S7-S8 
„'  18  to- 28  ditte  in' IStft-S? 
„         26  to  t6    ditto      in  1M7-«S 

and  the  (bllowing  quantities  and  vnlin  of  shsrk- 
fius  ;  and  fiah-mawa  were  imported  into  and 
ezpoiifd  from  Bombi^  in  two  yeais 
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From  OeylQn  and  Tranqoebar.   61*~ 

From  Oanjam,  VizsgapataQi,  Kajtih- 

mundry  and  along  the  Coaat.  lOS— 

JSiripdrif . 

1*0  China  and  Straits  of  3CaTB<wa:.,1)(48— 
From  Tanjore  to  Stndtc  bl  Xe-'  ' 
Irfwai...    jfiLi-  nsst 
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.  In  the  four,  veers  endibg  UM».-M  theca* 
porttrede  of  Madras,  in  these  two-iartklM 

was  to  the  following  enbrot : 


Fibb-Maws. 

SiiAita-Fias.  . 

QaanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valwe. 

«wt.  - 

cwt. 

1,844 

IMM 

4,05« 

■  ■ ' 

Besides  these  in  the  year  1837-38  Shark-Fins 
and  Fish-Maws  were  >  imported  into  and  «i- 
]p9fiQd  from  iltdnts  as  fiDder.; 


The  shipments  being  to  Bombay,  ^ited 
Kingdom  end  -Utilaoea  Btraita.  But  the 
graates-portioa  doabtloM  ftnds  Its  way  ta 
Gbinti  .The  roodbess  of  the  Chinees  for  all 
fE«latinoua  subsUnces  is  well  ■  known,  '«ml  has 
been  dfessribed  by  all  tnveUers  who  have  i^sited 
their  eouatcy  and  fuMakeii  of  their  banquets. 
In  addttiou  to  oiSpleM^  animals  and  parts  o^ 
aniaiib^biDb  an  n}>oted  in  other 'eountries 
as  artifllee  of  bod,  they  import  various  substan- 
cea  whidi  can  be  valuable  only  lia  yielding 
gelatine  of  different  dOerees  of  purity.  Of 
these  we  ham  examplsrin  Agar-A^r.  Tripang, 
Birda^ieats,  Shark-fih»,  and  Fish-niaws. 

The  BwimmiDg  bladder  of  fishes  oonsrsts  of 
three  hiemhraaes,  the  outor  or  peritoneid  eoat/ 
the  middle  meaibranoas  Md  muscnlar  om^  and- 
the  innttvgles^,  highly  vascular  eoat,  whMi  has 
a  pulpy  appearanee  and  is  the  membrane  whfclr 
forms  the  best  istoghsS.  Tho  speeies^'orlBah 
which  yield  the  Buropean  suppliaa  are  the  igreat 
Stosgeen^  Ossetsr,.  Bevmga  and  Steriet.  also 
the  SiluruB  glanis,  BarbiL  Cyprinua  bAmt^ 
and  C.  earpio  and  Perea  luoiopaea,  which  do 
oot  belong  ie  the  tribe  of  atHi|;«oas.  In  the 
fisheries  of  the  Caapian  end  Tolgn^  when  th» 
system  is  most  complete  and  the  divieion  of 
labour  the  greatest,  the  sounds  and  tOee  are 
extracted  immediately  the  fish  are  caught  an4 
delirwed  ovet  to  the  isnighiBS  and  caviare 
makers.  Tbs  fresh  soindrare  first  split  open 
and  well  washed  to  separsto  the  Uood  and 
any  adhering  eitraneous  matter- and,  onM* 
Lake  Baikal,  waraa  arater  is  used  abeonHagto 
Georgi  ;.  they  are  Una  dpmad  oat,  and  ex- 
pooed  to  the  air  to  diy,  with  the  imer  silveiy 
white  nembcane  tumed  ntnvards.'  This  which 
is  nearly  pure  gelatine,  is  oaitfutly  stript  off, 
Uid  m  damp  eiotha  and  left  in  the  outer  eo- 
vering,  sad  fordbly  kneaded  with  the  hands. 
It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  doths,  dried  in  the 
form  of  ieef  isinghus,  or  H^lsd  up  ftnd  drawn 
in  a  serpentiae  Loaiinet  ^nlO'v(<{i^LiMiB  ^  ft 

as 


hMtt,bwie-»Uoe,  of  tyn  (lowg  imd  ahori  sUple)* 
betwMB  thrae  -on  s  bowd  coverad  witb 
tbeo  t  hen  tfaof  an  filed  in  tbeiu'  plwvs  by 
woodea  sluwon.  Wibeii  they .  an  Mmewhal 
dried  thos,  ihey  m  busg  on  line*  in  the  shade 
till  their  miHiiMve  i»  Mfcurety  iliaaipeted.  The 
oblong  pieoei  Mnotiowft  an  (olden  in  the  form 
of  Boot  Uii^asa.  In  order  to  obtaja  fcood 
ieinglaae,  it  i*  nooewary  to  bivo  well  vri#K<^ 
MOM  to  di7  U  in.  Bat  ium^an  ia  not  the 
only  prodoct  obtiined  Iron  fiMoaowids.  Ac- 
ooiding  to  Falla^  at  the  lower  parte  ■  of 
Volga,  a  fins  ^atioo  ia  boiled  oat  of  the 
freab  awimming-bladder  and  then  poured  into 
all  kinds  of  forma.  In  Gurief,  a  fine,  boilfd 
PiBfa*gltte  ie  pr^jMured,  perfectly  trMB|)areutr 
hsTing  the  ooloor  of  ambers  wbicb  is  oa»t  into 
ifa^  and  plates.  OsUaks  also  boU  their  fisb- 
gh»  in  a  kettle.  The  oaounofi  eakii  iainglasa 
is  ftmned  of  fragment*  of  the  oUier  aorta, 
tbeae  an  put  into  a  flat  laetalJio  pai^  ^ith  a 
very  tittle  water,  and  heated  jiut  fPQaK^ 
make  the  parte, eehere  like « paueake,  when 
it  ie  dried,  i'arts  of  th«  aoondaof  Silarua 
gbttia  mmI  Barbel  ve  ala^.  bwled,  but  as  the 
ghw  doaa  not  ei^rely  diisoln^  the  liquid  ia 
itiaiaed  to  aapaiato  j^aaenlt  ttom,  tbf  gpialine. 
Besides  tbesa,  tba  eartUi^sinons  vmI  tywdinoua 
part  of  sevenl  fishes  art  boiled  dowa.to  form 
fish-glue.  Tkoiighiiinglauof the.fiaestHualitya 
%ud  in  the  largcet  qoaotiUei^  is  yielded  .^Sp 
is  not  ooofined  to,  the  sturgeon  tyibe ;  for  evqn 
io  Bassia.  the  Siluius  glanis,  apecnes  of  Cypri- 
aus,  and  Barbel  yield  it,  sod  we  meet  in  c<An- 
meroe  with  Brazilias,  KewYork,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  iunglass.  The  fishes  wbtob  produce  it 
00  the  eoaat  of  Brnzilt  Mr.  Yarrelt  informed 
Dr.  Boyle  an  probably  species  of  th6  geaera 
Fimelodua  and  Sihirus,  or  of  closely  allied  genera. 
The  epeetmens  shown  to  Mr.  Yanvll  appeared 
to  him  to  belong  to  seven  different  species  of 
fish.  The  Braiilian  Uingla»s  h  imported  from 
Para  and  Maranham.  It  '  is  very  infeiior  in 
quality  for  domestic  purposes  lo  the  best  iin< 
ported  from  Bussia,  fvhich  sells  for  p*tt  lb. 
and  the  other  from  about  St.  to  3f.  6^  but  even, 
aa  low  as  9<2.  per  lb.  It  is  ui  the  form  of  Pipe, 
Block,  Honeycomb,  Cake,  and  Totigne  Isinglass, 
the  last  formed  of  a  double  swimming-bladder. 
Hie  isinglass  obtained  from  North  Ame- 
rica in  the  form  of  lotig  ribbons,  is  prodneej, 
aceording  to  Dr.  Milchiti,  by  Labrus  squea- 
teagw,  at  New  Totk,  called  weak  fish,  which 
ia  about  fifteen  inohea  tn  length,  and  above 
ax  poiinda  In  waightj  formil^  one  of  thdr 
■oilabiuidant  fish  and  fornishing  the  princi- 
pal Bui^ty  for  their  ta'bles.  Oue  author  states 
that  ita  thick  silvery  swimming  bladder^  are 
pleased,  and  anoUei  that  the  aonnds  of  the 
hake  (Merludus  vnlgsiis)  are  also  pressed 
between  iron  or  wootkn  itoUers  to  form  thin 
isiaghaa.  The  Xjafaius  sqiUiB^agw  i»  CMntUtbus 


regalia  of  Cuyier  (the  Johnius  regalia  of  Block)* 
of  the  tribe  SeiBOoide*,  'J'li.ssf  are  allied  to 
ttift  Perches,  but  have,  mon  variety- and  a  more 
complicated  ftrueture  in  thsijr  natatory  bUd-. 
den  I  pilmoat  aU  are  good  for  eatiogj  and  many 
of  Buperipr  flavour.  To  dbe  genua  Oloiilbua 
also  belong  some  indian  fishes,  as  O.  rersi- 
coloTj  Cut.  and  O.  ruber,  Cav«  the  prreha 
piei^e  of  Pondioherry,  eaUed  there  "  panen," 
which  is  fift^  inches  long,  and  -^ught  ia 
B^dancK  all  tiie  year,  being  esteemed  aa  food. 
This  genua  is  closely  allied  to  Seieena,  of  which, 
^MoieS)  as  S.  Aquila  tmajgro  of  the  Brenob, 
and  umbrina  of  the  Bomsns),  fcc  ^re  found  in 
the  Meditenoean.  S.  Pama  or  Bola  Pama  of 
^uolianan  nseablea  the  *\  nuigres,"  but  baa 
a  BinguUa  n^taiot;  blaHder.  Wbea  twelve  or. 
fifteen  ^hes  long,  it  is  erroiiaoualy  called 
wbitiog  at  Calcutta,  and  furnishes  a  light  and 
salubtioua  diet,  U  ia  eavght  in  great  abun-^^ 
dance  a^  ^he  aovtha  of  the  QaogeSi  but  never 
a^sends  highfr  .than  tha  tide.  In  Aew  England,, 
tbe  intestii^  of  the  common  cod  (Morthua 
vulgaris)  anient  into  ribbon  isinglnsi;  in 
lodand  aUo  tlw  cqd  ia  said  to  yield  Ifioglfss, 
so  also  the  Uog  (j«ta  mplnOi  but  Ur.  Tarreli 
informed  Dr.  H^yle  thlit  bft  had  no  reason  to 
believe  Uiat  isinglaaais  so  pnpared.  At  least, 
in  the  aouthern  parte  of  England,  fish  being, 
biought  alive  in  well- boats  as  fir  m  possible^ 
cod  mid  also  ling  sounds  an  mostly  preserved 
soft,  by  saltii^  utd  are  dresfed  for  table  aa 
subatitnto  for  fish.  Eence  wa  see  that  IsLu- 
glass  ia  not  confined  to  the  tribe  of  iturgeona,. 
nor  to  the  rivers  of  Russis,  but  that  it  is  found 
in  fishes  on  t^e  irarm  coast  of  Brazil  and  the 
cold  one  of  loelaad.  It  is  also  yielded  by  som» 
of  the  gnat  variyty  and  sh<mU.of  fishes,  on  the 
long  exteqded  eoaata  of  Saltern  and  Southam 
Anoi  and  some  quantities  are  imported  into. 
Britain,  A  trade  in  isinglaas,  and  in  some  oi 
ita  Bubstitatca,  baa  Iwig  been  estabtiabed  on  the 
Qpast  of  hidia^nd  itihaaioag  beau  imported  by 
the  Chinese  frau  Be<^}.  Indeed  .on  invcsti- 
fcating  the  subjcpt^  the  diaoovery  is  made  that. 
IiringhNuiaaxpofted  in  UMWh  larger  quantitiea 
and  from  a  much  gnater  variety  of  plaoes  tbau 
is  gemnlly  aupposed.  So  laige  a  ^ntity  na 
80Q  or  dOOpaunda  of  the  aouudaof  fish,  that 
is«f  iaioglase,  being  ftimaaUy  exportipd  la  China 
Cnun  the  neighboarbood  of  Cahnitt*^  The  first 
who  appean  tq  b«ra  drew»  «tl«ation  to  this 
s^bjeet,  iras.an  anonjmeus  oomspondent  in 
Parbiw'a  On9»tiA  HemkI  in  1639,  who  stated, 
that  \h»  GbinQa*  bafl  hwg.beea  angaged  io  a 
trade  with  Calcutta  in  Liioglaas.  jUao  that 
this  was  affnded  by  a  fish  called  "  Soileah'* 
in  Bengal,  aad  thM  from  a  haU  a-  pound  to 
th^cB^narttn  of  a  pound  wfts  abtajaad  froga 
each  fisik.  This  iafomaUoD  waa  enorgetioalty 
followed  up  .'by  Pv.  UeiUMiand  of  the  Bengal 
IM^wl  ^fi«^  .LSI^  fiwiHfp«(^b4d  b«eik 
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preTiou'sly  niffgeated  by  Dr.  Cantor  of  the 
samo  avrvice.  Dr.  Modelland't  int  pRper-Vaa 
publiehed  at  OiilctiUs  in  JunA  I8S9,  in 
Jouraal  of  the  Aeiatio  Societyj  Vot:  Vin<  p. 
20S.  In  this  he  informs  ue,  that 'having 
procured  a  spedmen.  from  tlie  buaar,  of  the 
lish  yielding  the  [stniflRss,  he  waa  sarprieed  to 
find  it  to  be  a  apeoiea  of  Folyne^ua,  or  para- 
dise fisli,  of  irhich  several  specieis  are  knoWn 
lor  their  ezoallenoe  as  artielea'  «f  food.  Of 
these  he  ftdduoes  the  Mango  Tiah  or  tbpaee 
matchee  of  tlw  Bangaleea  (Polyneditls  risna. 
Sttah.)  as  a  fanHlUr  instance,  though  tbta  ik 
remarkable  as  being  iritbovt  a  awimmiiig- 
bladder;  vhile  the  other  apedee-have  it  large 
mtt  stoat.  These  6c(9ar  in  tite  seas  of  variff 
climates  ;  ftra  are  described  by  Dr.  Bttchanan 
in  bis  Gangetic  fishes,  but  only  tivd  are  of 
oonaidernble  sizft,  oocarring  in  thd  evtuar^  of 
the  Hoogly,  and  probably  in  those  of  the 
Ganges.  One  of  these,  with  ahotber-  lai^ 
species,  is  a!ao  described  by  Dr.  Il^ssell  in  his 
work  on  the  flahea  of  the  Mridrtls  Coest.  That 
figured  in  his  tifb;  18i  and  called  tiiiagA*booshy 
is  Pol^nemua  anmemiiB  of  Gbvlbr,  while  the 
maga-jelleej  tab. -183,  -nadwA)  P.  tetradaetylas 
by  Shair  is  probably  Teria  of  - Bdehanan. 
Both,  bnt  especially  the  fir^t,  Bussett -sayv.  are 
esteemed  for  the  table  and  ealied  Uoebatl  by 
the  Engliahb  Dr.  Modelland  Aaoertained  that 
lihe  species  affording  the  Isinglass,  is  the  Poly- 
nemua  sele  of  Buchanan,  ScAe /or  9utea  of  the 
Ijeagalese,  described  but  not  figured  in  bis  irork 
on  the  Gangetic  fishes  (p.  286).  Dr.  M.  has 
botreTer  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio 
Society  of  Bengal,  a  SguK  fironi'Dr.  Buchanan's 
unpablislied  collection  of  drawings,  vliieh  are 
kept,  at  the'  East  India  Company's  Botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta.  This  figure,  *  Wo '  atnteb, 
cottTeya  a  good  representnKon  of  the  Sele, 
about  the  half  "site  of  a  apeoioen,  ftom  wfaleh 
lie  obtained  aixty-eix  graiM  of  I^^ss;:''  Dr. 
Buchanan  deseribes  the  Sele  aa  afl(>rding  a 
lixht  nourishing  food,  like  mo«t  of  the  flahea 
which  he  has  called  Bola,  but  ati  inferior  to 
mnn;  of  them  in  flavour.  It  ts  eonrac^n  in  Ihe 
eatiiariesof  the  GaQgee,Bnd  is  often  fonnd  weighs 
ing  from  twenty  to  twenty 'four  pduftifai ;  alM  may 
perhaps  be  the  Emoi  of  Otaheiti,  th^'P^/rtetnns 
nneatus  of  Laceitede,  the  P.  plebius  of '  BrMs- 
sonet.  This,<acooi>Jing  to  Block,  is  by'thO'Eng^ 
lish  called  ici^g^lish,  and  ia  th6  Kata  mitf/  Zbttt. 
of  John,  fntm  l  ranquebar,  and  aMind^l  fnLtbe 
Kistna  aad  Gedavery.  Buebanan  ' lather 
statea,  that  the  has  a  atm^'iMembl^ee 
to  the  above  naioMd  *'  ma^  baoshise't  of  Dr. 
jlnasell.  As  the  anonyiDDua  author  Kbove 
referred  to,  abated  that  him  iukt-  a  psnnii  to 
th'reie  quarts  of  a  ponttd  may  be  obtaineti 
f^om  each  41811,  Mr.  MdCteUand  supposed 
either  that  P.  Sele  attjnna  a  mneh  Iai<ger  size 
thou  iffeoty-foar  poanda,  die  Uiut  ginn  to  it 


by  Btichitnati,  or  that  isinglass  t«  also  afiTordel 
by  a  far  larger  trtkeciei,  namely,  P.  tetndae^ 
lua,  Telia,  -or  teriys  bhan^n.  1%ifl,  as  wt  ' 
haVe  seen,  is  identicAt  with  the  **  maga  jelle*^ 
of  Che  Coreinandel  Coast,  atrd  'irbitih'BuettaDW 
often  saw  six  feet  long  fo  the  Chloutta  bstsOT,' 
and  was  infoimedj  sometiawa  att^nbd  SSO 
pottifda  avolRiupoia  ia  weight  It  ia  oenafdrtetf'  '■ 
by  the  natives  as  a  tfholesome  dirt  alM6iigli 
seldom  uaed  'hj  BuropenDS.- Mr.  MoCl^ad 
aaya  he  hat  fre^iently  seen  ihim  of  a  uliifara 
ei26,  that  must  havaweighed^  f ro'm  fH^  loa 
hundred  pounds  at  least,  loRdiug  t^tAa  OmA* 
cadis  {>f  carts  on  their  way  to  the  Calcutta! 
bazaaV  during  the  eold  season.  Both  the  5>de' 
and  Uie  **  teria  bhangan"  must  eonsequently  be 

;  very  6omm6ti  tb^re  from  November  to  ManA. 
Pi  Seta  is  supposed  to'  be' s  variety  of  P: 
lineaiu»i  which  is  ea4d  to  be  ooramon  on  ali 
the  aho^  tb  the  eartirard  }  but  if  so,  Mr.  11 
says,  H  a^nte  strange' that' the  Gbhtese  ebouM-' 

;  ^d^-it  to  the  Hftogly.  The  tame  mighV 
bowevet,  be  sard  of -the  Cod,  whb^  thenglr 
caught  in  abuodAioe  bn  the  ooasta  of  Oraai 
Britain,  is- also  'diligently'  sought  fproa  the 
banks  'bf  Kewfeatidliind.  He  aim  inquireB' ' 
whetbef  Polynettiu  ettoS  and  P.  plebiri^' 
supposed  byBuebanan  to  eorreepend  Mth  hie  ' 
Sele;  odnVain  the  same  Vldnabl«  aiilMtnnoe,  and* 
whether  ieither  of  tttissetl'a  apeoieB,  the  «bov«^ 
namied  maga-booriiee  and  magn-jelle  (/lufiail- ' 

JftAM,  168-184),  yi«ld  it. 

*'  Pahgpong         or  ari  ari  i&an  of  the 
Malayaa,  loopa  oC  the .  Chinese,  appeara'  to* 
have  formed  an  article  of  exportation  from 
the  islanda    of  the  Indian  Arohipelago  aa 
eariy  aa  they ,  became  visited  by  the  Ghioesv.''  \ 
When  these  people  commenced  to  settle  in  the 
Straits,  they  not  only  coltecied  5sli-mawa  there 
but  also  from  distant  localities,  and  Bombay,  ; 
Ceylon.  Madras,  Bengal,  Tenasseriiu'  aud  inoai  { 
of  the  Malfljau  Islands  contribute  to  the  aniiuat  { 
supply,  which  is  bougbi  up  by  Chinese  dealers  i 
at  renang,  Malacca,  and  Singiipora.    By  them  i 
the  maws  are  exported  to  China.    Since  1843.  ^ 
Mr.W.  T.  Uwis,  Assistant  Besident  C;6ud''| 
seller  of  Fenang,  made  some  very  suecessfuf  , 
attempts  to  imprnye  the  production  of  isingUsa  j 
in  Prince  of  Wales*  laland.   But  Eurdpea^  : 
merchants  there  appesr  unwilling  to  engage' ii^  ; 
fats  novel  branch  of  commerce,  as  ihe  aupply 
from  want  of  proper  care  is  unoertun,  end  pro- - 
curable  but  in  comparatively  smnlt  quantities, 
These^  howevy,  are  no  objections  to  the 
Chinese  dealers,  as  they  are  sure  of  aprofitablo 
and  quick  return  ,of  their  outlay,   ^e  fishea; 
from  which  Isioglais  ia  obtuned  at  ruuudi|^ 
■i*e,_      '."'*  ;  .      .    ;  /■ 

Lutes  hfpt^daotjrluSfCluii  ,8iyakupi^ 
PoIyneQitu  iodioua,  (Ikan  kurow.) 

'oil 
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Otoiitbaa  'bUnritUR,  (Ikan  BaTamui^) 
Otolith(i»rubenc(4«Mi«e*^4>OgI<^ 
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OUiMMatcentni^.tJamiiK'ingl.) 
UtoUthofi  maculatuE,  UanuDg  gigi.) 
Jobuiua  diaosDthus,  (IkaD  tMubarflo.) 
L»botea  eratp,  (Ikan'batit.) 
Aiim  trVDcatufi,  (Ikan  salodti.) 
Awim  «cnis,  (Iku  ailudu-) 
Aria*  milkirii,  (Ikiw  w)udu.] 

The  totfel  quaalitiw  and;  value  oC  fiihomswa. 
umpmitA  into  aad  exported  from  Prinoe  of 
WalM  island,  firum  18S3to  1842,  m» 


Import. 

Vftlue 

Export. 

Vilae. 

FiknU. 

MiZ8 

fi0,172 

J;980 

.  73*842  " 

Oa  the  Malabar  Coast  excellent  Isinglass  is 
obtained  from  two  species  of  Otolithua.  One, 
perhaps  the  O.  biauritut.  Cantor,  is  named  in 
Mal^alim  "  8iUe  iorra,"  it  grows  to  ■  Itirga 
sbenndia  bighty  priced  for  the  i«iiiglaa»  it 
Jidda  ;  tLe  0.  rwder,  also  yields  goodi  isin- 
Blais.  Dr.  Mason  deecribes  tbe  Ooitiaua  eoi-' 
tw,  or  Indian  Whiting,  and  the  PolynMoua 
aela  aa  yielding  this  aubatanioe  in  TenaMeripi. 
Corviutt*  eoitor  is  freqoeutl]/  se^a  in  tfae^'Hani' 
main  bazaars,  and  be^dea  bring  »  good  .fish 
fox  the  table,  ita  air-bladder  makes  excellent 
isinglaaa.  He  thiiika  be  has  obwrred  more 
speoee  thkn  one  sold  under  the  same  native 
name.  Two  or  three  speeiea  of  fish  eommbn  in 
Oihsalta  that  are  called  whiting,  from  their 
reanaMance,  both  in  form  and  flavoitr,  to  the 
£aropean  fish  of  that  name. 

King-^k. — Polyntmu  Baeh. 
F.  ple&eius,  Brouss. 
P.  ImeiiliUf  Laeep.  ' 

P.  getatinotut^  Mcaell. ;  ka-tha  Bwm.  (Me 
fOMMff,)  O'Rilfy. 
Lmkteap  {Arracan^ 

Polpnemua  sele,  is  found  from  Calcotta  to 
Otaheite.  It  produces  isinglass  of  the  best 
qoalitj,  and  Mr.  O'ltiley  estimated, that  tWo 
tboosnnd  pounds  mieht  be  obtained  'anAually' 
aff  Anhent  atone.  ¥he  aonnda  are  a  eoBsttut 
arttelB  of  traffie  among  the  Ohiaeae.  The  larg- 
est soanda  were  exported  from  Rangoon;  and 
they  sell  in  Tenasserim  at  about  half  a  nif  ee  a 
pound.  4bont  ten  thousand  of  the  fi|h, 
large  and  small,  are  taken  annnall,v  in  Artacan, 
and  the  sounds  sell  there  for  about  a  third  of 
a  rupee  per  pound  to  the  Chinese,  who  export 
them  to  Fenanp,  were  tlifiy  are  a^d  to  bring 
more  than  a  rupee  a  pound. 

Spceimens  prepared  in  TndU  for  the  Eoro- 
pean  market  were  oomplained  of.  aajs  Dr. 
M'Clelland,  "  as  being  too  thick,  if  intended  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  superior  vnrie- 
fies  of  Hussian  isinglaaa.  The  first  quantities 
sent  from  Indiabrooght  onlx.1'.  7f^.,'otbers  have 
been  aoM  for  St.,  and  a  fe#  samples  hare  been 
Tmloed  fit  4m.  per  poond."  Aeeordi^  to 
Dra,  Jerdoa  ami  Cantor,  the  foUowing  ue  the 


PlmelncluB  artus,  Bueh. 
Ham. 


more.inporl&nt  of  the  fisbct,  which  prodace 
langlasa.on  the  coasts  of  £«siern  and  South-' 
era  Asia.  ■ 

Arwt  aritu;  Buchanan  VamfUon.  ' 

fk&Q   Satadii   or  ^Kan 
Sordndn,  'Ml\.at. 

Total  length  1  foot ;  10  inch.  This  fifh  in- 
habits the  (ea  and  eatuapps.Qf  Penang,  Malay- 
an Peninsula,  Singapore,  Pondichfrry  and 
GanRetio  estuaries.  At  Fenang  small  indivi- 
duals of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  at  all 
seasons.  They  form  aii  article  of  food,  and 
contribute  niorb  tbflR  any  other,  of  the  6^- 
roida,  to  the  expoctatiott  of  Xsinglaas. 

Arhte  mHHarUf  Linn, 
Silams  milikaria,  liiaM.  |  Oateo-geneioaua,  B. 

Length  I  foot,  0  ntehfaB'  Inh^ts  tbe  ten 
and  estwnries  of  tbe'UahiyAh  peni^hla,  and  of 
ita  isknda^  of  Malabar,  Coromaudel,  Ibe  Ganges 
and  Irawaddy.  Th*ir  air  vesahla  are  preaerred. 

Ariut  iv^cai^,  Cut.  and  VaU  Length,  1 1  \ 
inches  ;  inhabits  sea  and  estuaries  of  Feiiahg, 
Malayan  Peninsula. '  Its  air  vleayet  in  smalt  but 
very  thiqkand  ia  IransTersfly' .divided  into  two 
compartments.  The  fish  ia  held  in  esteem  by 
the  natives,  but  at  Penang  it  ocenrs  so  rarely 
that  its  air  vessel  does  not^eontrSbute-  much  to 
the  ganeril  stock  of  iaingUas^     :    .•  - 

Capoeta  macrolepidaid,  Kuhl.  Length  1 1 
inchev.  Inhabits  Feftatig,  Jm*  wd  Tenas- 
serim.  (fresh  *aler).  The  mrvwsel  is  verr 
large,  thin,  white,  eoaBialing  of  tiM  elongated' 
oval  portiofn,  of  wbieh  the  anterior  is  tmncat* 
ed  iti  front. 

(hrtiUui  ooUoft 'Blyih.  Inhabits  the  eatuariea 
of  the  Ganges  and  Irawaddy.  Ita  air-biadder 
makes  exoallent  isinglass.  .  _ 

Ooniint.ehapiU,  Balo  ehapiis.  The  Bola» 
inhabita  the  Malay  ooaa^:  funuahea  isinglass. 

/o&ntw  maeulaUat  Blooh,  Schneideiv  v&rf  - 
SaiiXnlla,  Taw.,  BmmJI.  \  Cortina  maoaUt»/r.^F. 

Inhabits  sea  of  Penang.  The  form  of  ita 
air  veasel  resembles  that  of  Johnius  bttlengeri. 

"  Corviua  dusaumierl,  C  ^  y. 

;The  total  length  of  this  fiah  »  6|  Inches.  It 
inhabits  the  Sea  of  Penang,  i6e  Malayan  Pe- 
nioiula,  Singapore  and  Malabar'  The  length  of 
the  air  veasel  is  about  i  the  total  length.  The 
isinitliaa  is  reputed  .  good,  but  owing  to  the 
small  sise  of  the  fish  little  ia  procurable. 


LutgaSM  Alacimtbtw, 

Jitoe^' 
Johnius  oatalens,  Cut. 
Nalla  K^tchelep,  Ruuell. 
Katohelee,  Rutteli. ' 
gkiii^*DaootatB>  <7.|>F.' 


Cocvina  oattilea,  Bekm' 

gtr  VMd  Bleektv, 
Corvina  nalla  EBtohrlee» 

Riekardmn, 

ifttorTambai^J'ialtfy, 


ISINGLASS, ' 


llikfisk  gimto  S  fi!tt9  indiei.  14  iofa» 
bits  ilw  na  of  Vmntig,  Malayan  Pe&innda, 

Sinjcapore,  Malabar,  Coromaodel,  Bay«fBaii- 
fial,  Gangetic  ea^aries,  TeDassen'ta,  Canbon, 
Oiiioa  aeas,  Mrulura  and  Jara.  the  air-veesel, 
id  oF  tbe  length  of  the  fitK  is  of  a  broad  lanoe- 
olate  shape  tapering  beliind  into  a  very 
elongated  point.  This  fish  is  not  only  valda- 
Ue  as  an  article  of  food,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  lainglKsa, 
which  sells  in  the  China  market  at  from  40  to 
45  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul. 

P^rca  maxima,  .8o]Mwr«&  Cofu«T«c4l,  ffttti. 

HolooflDtre  heptadactyle,  ^tes  nobitia,  C.  «C-  V. 

Iaape4e,  HicAardtont  Blecker. 

Faudoo  laanbo,  RmutU.  Ikjraa  Sijrakirp,  Malat. 

Thii  fish  inbalnta  ihe  sed  and  estuaries  of 
Fanang,  Ualayan  Fmindtfla,  Sinfiapore  and 
Madras.  It  yields  tBiDg1aa8,'or  fthioh  hovever 
in  the  atnriti  of  Malacca,  but  little  la  oolleeted, 
partly  on  account  of  the  comparative  aearcity 
of  the  fi«h  and  partly  owing  to  the  thiuneiM  of 
the  air-vesael.  That  of  £  fiah  when  drlrd^ 
weighs  upwards  of  one  ounce.  Ac  Fenang 
this  kind  aelb'  »t  tbe  rate  of  SS  fo  30  dollars 
per  pecul. ' 

Loboie*  0rate^  Onv*  and  Fa2. 

14.  Farkarii,  O,  A  V'  1  Jkanlnfen,  orttan^hat 
1    |iriek>  Malay. 

TMal  leoftth  9  fe^  ft  inohea.  It  inhabits  ilte 
Sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore, 
Java,  Madujra,  Malatwr,  Ceylon,  Day  of  Beitgal, 
atid  eaiuarves  of  the  Qaagpa;  1  he  air-?08ael  is 
very  large,  about  i  of  the  totnl  length,  silvery, 
white  and  of  a  lanceolate  shape,  ll  is  ezoes- 
sively  thin  and  so  firmly  adhering  to  the  buck, 
that  but  a  small  part  om  be  removed.  The 
isinglsss  is  considered  by  I  he  Chin^  deafen 
to  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  small  quantity 
procurable  rwiicters  •  the  fish  lesa  falu^lain 
this  Kspest 

Mvgil  eepka^Vitt  Ouv.  Md  Vml. 

Xugil  onr,  BorAaU  ■  I  BmtaS,  Tah,  SkiaiUi 
Jnninal,  Malat.  I  Hole  bhaauoau,  E«ml, 

M.  Ceph«lu8,  EuMttt.     \  ' 

Total  leo^h,  3  fest  It  inhabits  Penang, 
Malayan  penrnsals,  Singapore,  Macao,  Lancavy, 
Ghusan,  Hadnrti,  Ooromande),  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
Gangetic  Bstnaries,  Malabar.  The  air-veasel  i« 
IflTg^  elongated,  its  parietes  very  thin,  pesrl- 
coloured. 

•OtoUHitUt  Sp.,  perhaps  0*  inauritutof 
Cantor.  *  f 

■  Thk  Ash  grown  to  a  Urge  «na.  It  if  found 
on  the  Malabar  ooost  and  highly  prised  for  the 
Isinglass  it  yields. 

OUiUAtu  Hmriim,  Cantor,  Xotal  length 
8  feet.    lahabits  3eit  of  f«(MD^  Malayan 


-Pemnsula,  Singapon,  Lsneaiy.  Tmsserim 

Province,  and  aoMffdlngto  Jerdon,  the  IfiiUibar 
coast,  where  it  is  called  Sille-kora,  in  Ualayalin. 
llie  air-vesael  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
length,  and  in  shape  mi^kt  be  compared  irith 
an  elongated  antique  urn  with  two  haadfes. 
From  the  anto-tor  part  of  each  of  tfad  latt« 
proceed  five  faranehea^  foar  of  which  give  off 
smalbir  ones  to  eaoh  side,  and  the  fifth  is  tonu* 
ous  and  smaller  than  the  rest.  It  yielda  a 
large  .quantity  of  iginglass,  which  in  Uie  Cbmase 
muiket  is  ocuiaidered  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  fetekes  40  to  60  Spanish  dollars  per  pecuL 

.  Ohtitkia  mbtr.  Block  and  Sckaeider, 
Jaiaa-gigii  Uaui. 

The  total  longtk  of  this  fish  is  S  feel.  6  ineb- 
es.  It  inhabits  the  sea  and  tttusries  of  P*> 
nanff,  the  Mabysn  Pouasidfl,  Singapore,  C<n«- 
mandel  and  Malabar.  The  sir-vtwl  ia  la^e« 
flattened,  broad  tauoeobte,  termifiating  behind 
in  a  single  point.  The  ifinglass  is  oonsideraft 
very  good  and  sells  in  the  Ohinese  market 
from  40  to  46  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul. 

OtcUihiu  macalatm,  Kakl  andvm  HauetL 
Jaran-gigi,  Halat. 

Tlie  total  length  of  this  fish  is  2  feet  9  inches* 
It  iuhabjia  the  aea  and  estuaries  of  Pcnaiigii 
the  Maiayan  Peninsula.  Singapore  and  Bataiijaj 
It  is  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  its  an-ras* 
set,  which  yields  a  considerable  quantity,  of  tte. 
best  kind  of  isinglass. 

OiolUhu$  vtrtieolory  Ouv.  and  Vol. .  Bunellt 
109  Fanna,  Tam.  The  total  length  of  this  fish 
is  only  6i  inch.  It  inhabits  the  Sea  of  Penang. 
Its  '  air-vessel  is  }  of  the  total  length.  Jerdou 
says  this  fish  is  one  foot  long  and  very  com- 
mon at  Madras. 

PempJterU  molucrA,  Cuv.  Ijength  8^  inch* 
Inhabits  eea  of  Penang,  Moluccas.  Batsvia  and 
Japan.    Us  air-veaael  ia  large  and  thick. 

Fanpherit  vwlucca,  Om.  This  fish  grow*  b> 
S|  ioohes.  It  inhabits  the  Sea  of  i'en&ng,  the 
Moluccas,  Balavia  and  Jspsn.  Its  aifvcssd 
is  Urge  and  thidu 

Platttx  arlhriticuaf  Cuv.  and  Vat. 


Eoonbootia,  £eU. 


Choetodon 
C.  and  V. 


arthritioua. 


The  total  length  of  this  fiah  is  1  foot  7  inches. 
It  inhabits  tbe  Sea  of  Penang,  Sumatra,  Java 
and  Singapoie.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  buC 
the  large  air>Tess^  is  too  thin,  and  yMda  too 
little  isinglass  to  become  of  value. 

Tolj/nemuB-  The  several  species  of  this  genus^ 
furnish  ^  considerable  portion  of  the  isinglaaa 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  viz. 

Folynevvua  hepiadabtglui.  Total  length  4| 
inches.  Inhabits  Penang.^  Batevla,  Gherten 
and  Snmanng.  D,g,i,,dt>y  Google     -  - 


ismaussL 


P.  8cle,  BaohanaD. 
P.  woammUt  C.  tc  V. 
P.  p1«toas,  MoCMlHid. 
P.  UnMkai,  MoCleUaqd. 


&o*-1mIL«  "Etta. 

WtiMttlaSm:  Tail 


Kfttbui  (h«VlMqg(  Bar- 
titikwali  Amean. 


Itsn  kuTOW^  SCaut. 

King  Fish.........  Eno. 

Tt^  toUl  le^th  of  i^ifi  Gsh  ia  S  feet-  lt;in- 
iiibite  tko  Sen  of  FenaQg,  ^Qgapore,  Malnyim 
penipBuln,  Surabaya ;  eituariea  of  the  Gaztges ; 
Tixaeapatam  ;  Hadras  and  Pondtcherry.  The 
strnebur^  of  the  air-ves«el  of  this  specie?  is  the 
Bost  atiiking  character  by  .  which  it  may  at 
enn  be  diatingnished  from  P.  plebias.  Ila 
BKBiJmiie  is  siWenri  Utck,  tbe  xeoeral  form 
OV'T.  U  oobupies,  the  vholei  laaj^lh  of  the  ato- 
■aeb  (emioatinK  behind  in  a  very'sharp  point, 
which  peoetcat^  the  thick  of  the  tail  over 'the 
first  isterspinal  of  tKeanaL  At  Fenang  Binitle 
iij^lrriduda  occur  at  all  seaaona  :  .but  nifosbers 
are  takea  from  June  to  August.  The .  weight 
is  c9inmo«ly  from  4  to  6  lb.  selclom  exceeding 
10.  The  air-Teasel  of  a  good  aized  fiab,  when 
dried  and  read;  for  the  market  in  China,  weighs 
ODwards  of  2  oz.»  ia  conndered  very  good 
isiD^laas/  and  fetches  25  to  30  dollars  per 
pecul.  The  fish  itself  ia  valued  99  an  Nrticle  of 
food,  though  leM  so  than  P.  tetndaotylus. 
Mr.  O'Riley  estimated  that  3,00U  lbs.  of  iqia- 
gbas  from  this  fish,  nughfc  be  obtained  annu- 
ally off  Anberst  ^ne.  Mr.  Blundell  said 
that  the  lar^cest  sounds  were  exported  from 
JUi^ooB,  and  that  they  sdU  there  at  about  hfilf 
a  rupee  a  pound.  Msgor  BokIo  wrote  that 
about  10,000  of  the  fish,  Urge  aiid  sraall^ 
were  takoi  annuany  in  Arraean  and  that  the 
sovudasold  there  for  about  a  third  of  a  rup«e 
per  pound  to  the  Chinese,  who  ei^poried  them 
to  Penang  where  Uiu  are  wid  to  br)P$  more 
than  ■  rupee  •  poand. 

Pdljfnenuu  pl^nu%   Brou^aon^t  Zituu 

Block ;  Skm ;  Chv.  «fii  FaZ. 

Boa  b«n  '  ...  Eko.  I  Pols  kate..^  ^  Tax. 

P.  lisesiBa,  laMfeie,    \  P.  oocniersoiui,  Skato. 
P.  aUotieos,  Sfew.        I  Byooi,  Bruce. 

This  fish  attains  to  ,  4  feet  as  its  fall  size. 
It  inhabib  the  Ooromhndel  coiut,  Otaheite, 
of  Fime  and  laletff  Tannij.   lis  Vfelne  as 
a  fish-fieUiog  iatnglasa  Yeqaires  to  be  aicer- 
tained.  ' 

ToXjfnmit  $exUii%vk,  Bloch-Schnetder. 
TUa  fish  is  onU  four  inchra  long.  It  Inhabita 
Ftnsng,  Batavia,  Tranquebar  and  Connuandel. 
Ila  air-Teasel  is  minute,  being  of  the  shape  and 
■ae  of  a  grain  of  oats. 

ToVfnesw*  ktzometum  Gn,  ami  Val.  1  inches 
kmg--  Inhabits  Fenang,  Batavtef .  Bamarang 
aad  Pasaman.— Castor. 

p.  (I'ladrifilis,  Ca/Uoir, 
Mng.i  jelle,  'RtUiett. 

^TenaUla..-.   Taw. 


VsIyMinaB  taria,  Graf. 
Ikwliaasiatica,  Linne. 
P.  nUiah,  CMtcr. 


InUabita  Fnaag,  Sbgapore,  Malayan  Penin- 
mla,  LnncavyrBay  of  Baogal,  Oan^etie  esta- 
*rir«,  Attbtratia,  China,  Bantan^  Batavla, 
Tjilft^ap,  Swmnng,  Bttobaya,  BaogkaliaDg. 
This  speeiet  baa  110  «ir-Te«aelj 

Pritiipoma  ^tioraea,  Owif.  ekd  Vat. 

Perca  gruQolenii.^ffrifer.  I  Avthias  grnnuieDsj  Bioehi 
OnorakE,  Jturndt.   '-   '  |     Seh»ttdir.  ' 

This  fish  is  one  foot  long.  It  inhabita  tliq 
Isle  of  Tanna,  Batavia,  Coromandel-  and  MatiQ 
(fresfc  water).  Its  air  vesael  is  very  thin,  from 
which  I'ta  isii^^laas  is  of  little  value.. 

,  Kmirinti  RiimUi^  Owf,-  Vol.  ^tcAenbdw. 
Qualar  KatdidM,  Taic<  |  Ikaa  igalsma,  -Maut., 

Total  length  6  inches  to  one  foot' 1-  Inhabits 
SeftofPnnang,  Malayan  Pcnninsula;  'Singapore, 
Ticaghpatan ;  Indian  M  China  Seas.  Ita 
iBfn|;lass  is  eottrfdered  of  good  quality.  Ru»s^ 

The  IncHan  iainglasff  is  not '  prepared  with 
suffitiien^  eare  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  aurketa  of 
Europft.  Veagat  isinglass,  however,  haa  bees 
f6nna  to  oonsht  of  "gbtatlne,  albtmen,  a  smaff 
portJOB  of  aalineftnd'isMrfhy  nbatance,  «mi« 
■ome,  and  n  ninilte  tmce  of  an  eddnsfc  oil.  In 
the  Indian  isinglass,  it  ia  proboMe  ttat  its  de- 
feats are  in  a  great  mesMW  to  bfe  attributed  to  a 
want  of  iuffident  eare  in  its  prepatation,  and  it 
is  evident  that  good  Jsioglas*  canhot  be  made' 
witboftt  considerable  attention  be  paid  dnn'n^ 
theproeeases  of  washing,  ^  beathtg,  senptnf^, 
and  drying  •  all  of'which  have  a  very  important 
hiAneaoe  on  the  goodness  of  the  finished  lain- 
Klaas.  The  imperfeet  stability  <rf  some;  And 
move  espeeitil^f  of  the  thicftrpieces,  is  occasioned 
by  the  pteifeMe  <of-  a  eMftiderabte  ijnantity  of 
albtfniM  or  intohlbte  HMnnbraiiona  matter 
having  modtfoftho  pvopertiesof  Alhoiden  whieh 
1*  «ot  only  ilseif  ihseiable.  bnt  in  addition 
renrien  mkeh  of  th*  gehtiM^  ^irith'  which  it  ii 
assobiaiedf  KbewisD'ihsolitUe.  It  f«  more  than 
prebaMatbitt  Ute  gmttr  partofthia  aHjumi- 
mHn  sbhstanen  mii^t  be  vaadily  tenoved  by 
anfioiently  scraping  the  isinglass  ^iirlnj^  itn 
preparation.  Attention -shoeM  also  be  directed 
tn-tbe  prooessbif  dijrirtg,  as,  if  not  ptoperiy 
dried,  ft  Alight  poHsiblyumfergvhsHlthtehange 
erdeoomposhiidft  and  MN»nia  pswinlly  Mnv^<k 
ed  into  a  moA  inaoNble  fbna  bf  edaiine* 
A  mm  important  ofajeMiM  i»th6  which, 
tmwevnv  may  iikawiie,  to  sMe  eitent,  be  traced 
tothft  {wepatition.  It  if  probable  that  by 
toimaed  eue  in->«leMHHg  «kI  dning  fcy  ^po- 
eurvto  aii;  wse'of  tbttae  defeuta  may- be 
ramovAd  esperiaHyM  we  shall  observe  in  eem- 
paring  the  two  preoesMs,  that  noeh  greater 
care  is  bestowed  On  tbo'  prapanttien  ia  Rtimia 
than  i«  India.  -  BoiNng^  w^th  frekh  made  obai^ 
ooal  would  ptobnbly  have  the  eflfeot  of  depriving 
inferior  isin^asa  of  some  of  the  smell  and 
ootoaring  matter  when  repaired  for  the  por- 
poMa  of-a  jelly.  .Xhe.iaisg(iM»«ot^a^thfeeds 
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is  unAuiUble  for  the  Eng^b  narket,  noiiritik' 
eUoding  tbat  UingUtt  for  ifitaUis  out  infto 
-fiaethr<Qads,>««  nion^<  ooavenieflt-'for  genonU 
use,  and  formakio^  jvUie^and  Nups,  iu  lionse- 
qiieoce  of  the  extetiMve  turfaoe  which  U  eacpoA- 
ed  rendering  it  (uore  easily  aodl  quickly  obluble. 
But  there  is  a  great  p^judice  ^In  the  wholesale 
tnarket  to  buying  things  in  a  cut  or  powdered 
state  iu  conseqiiBnoe  yf  the  innumerable  , me- 
thods adopted  for  fobiiryiDg  and  adulterHting 
atmMt  every  dn^.'  'Machinery  is  used  iu 
London'  for  cutting  tlte  isinglass  ipto  thread? 
of  any  degree  of  finecess.  and  as  it  is  iropracti- 
cabla  afpresent  to  riVal  this  tn  Tndia,  besides 
hiring  tb  oonteitd  BKainst  prpjudioe,  if  "sent  in 
this  state,,  it,  is  preferable,  and  Avill  be  cheaper 
to  prepare  th«  articld  aqd  send  it  as  nheet  isin* 
gUsB»  that  is,  the  for^  of  the  slit  Sft^nda  them- 
adres,  or  their  pureat  iqen}bran*  waahed,  clean- 
ed, and  dried  in  the  beat  manner..  Tba  Indian 
isinglass,  fs  lU, present  prapar^d,  is  caqiplained 
of  as  too  thidc.  i£  intended  to  come  into  oompe* 
titioB  with  the  aupftrior  varieties .  of  Rniaiaa 
isingl^  Some  of  4t  may,  without  diffieufty, 
ba  rendered  (Muufsr,  for  .wen  in  the  dried  state 
Uyem-of  ifembianc:  which  display  a  fibrous 
(itruoture  may  be-  stfipped  off,  and  -whioh  no 
doubt  coiiUiiL  the  greater  portion,  of  the  inso- 
luble albumeq,,  It  might  also  be  made  thin- 
ner by  baling,  ortpressiag  between  iron-xollers 
or  marble  slaba^  as  is  done  with  American  and 
some  kinds  of  BraBllian  Isinglaaa,  The  extra 
labor  which  ^Bia  would  require  mijiht  be  profit- 
ably aaredj  by  not  tearing  it  into  fibre*,  in 
which  state  it  is  disapproved  of  in  the  market  j 
but  it  might  still  be.  cut  or  iMpaci  into  a  state 
fit  for  domeatio -uae.  The  refuse  sbould  be 
turned  to  AMOont-^  tho  aoluble:  parte-  of  the 
aounds,  aapBi<^«d.  .ficom  jthQ  iasoluble.  «od 
ponied  out  int»'t1un.  pjiiU»#ud  dnaA  oa  net^ 
B«  ia  dooe<  vith  eome  of  the  igelatins  of  «om- 
merca.  In  frdertfl;  ascertain  Irite  :.Taluoof  the 
article  .(merely  stripped -qraU  impantjes -cal- 
culated to  4f^nre  its  quantity  without  any 
regard  to  appearatwe,  a  otmBiderable  quantity 
was  seat  to  jGngland  by  Dr.  M;cClellanii.  I^^roai 
the  aeg^t.  interred,  of  tha  aale^  it  appears 
that  thia  <i4WgliaM  readied,  only  la,-7d,  per 
lb.,  K;hich  W4a  ^ooDaiden^Iy  under  its  p^ime 
coat.  Fovty-fou  aAunda  and  ten  seen,  of 
fiah  aounds  baring  be^  bought,  for ,  forty 
rupees  a  mannd»  requind  an  expense  of  100 
lumea  lor  (Claauag,  after  pnrcuisofitofli  the 
fishermen^  thu  ooattng  altogether  about  ia. 
7(^perlb.  Thia  qoaotily,  or  MS5  Ibs^  at 
la.  Id,  per  lb.,  realiaid  £l7ft  ISa.  8d.. ;  but 
the  cfaargea  ia-lndia  and  in  England,  consist- 
ing of  packing,  demurrage,  fnigh^  inaurauce, 
shipping  charges,  export  and  import  duties, 
warehouse,  brokerage,  commission,  interest, 
&e.,  were  so  heavy  that  tlie  whole  did  not 
realize  quite  one-third  of  the  outlay.  Oueof 


the  cut  eamples  had  been  bleached,  but  vaa 
of  no  more  valae  than  the  one  nnbleaabed- 

Thou)th  the  first  quantities  li^om  India  brtn^t 
only  la.  td.  'others  have  been  sold  for  8*. 
and  a  few  aamplea  h^ve  been  valued  at  is.  pM 
lb. — Drs.  HoyU  on  Ziiitjfla$f,  P*  H  ;  Oamtmr 
Malayan  Fishet.  in  )A>ur».  Ah^.  4a.  Sti^t 
Maegn'e  Tentuaerim,    '  . 

I31S,.B  goddess  of  the  E^yptiana.  Hiicto- 
l)iua  tells  us,  thatlua  **iawor8hipped  in  eveiHr 
religion,  being  either  the  eafth  'or  nniVeraiu.' 
nature,  under  the  influence  of  the  aun  •  fb^thia 
reason  the  whole  body  of  the  Koddeas  is  covered 
with  bre&sts  (lu  this  respect  resembling '  the 
Diana  multomamma  of  Ephesus]  because  the 
universe  Is  nourished  by  ihe  earth  or.nat^rv. 
Over  the  door  of  the  minor  temple  6T  this  deity 
at  Pompeii,  are  wreatbs  of  lingam  and"  yom. 
MilTter^s  Seven  Churches,  p.  IQ.  'To^s  Bc^as^ 
t/ia».    See  Gburi  ;  Isani  ;  Kali. 

13JtRIA.SAMUSTKANADI.  Tak.  Baf- 
tiogtonift  aoutaliKuta. 

ISKlRUO,  the  eapiUl  city  of  finltiatitn, 
or  Baltf,(ealla(tby  £nKli«hgeogriiphera,*<  Litllo 
Thibet,")  a  country  a  good  deal  to  the  norths 
east  of  Koishmir,  and  north-west  of  Xatfak. 
Gilgit  ia  a  aavage  country,  lately  conqnered  by 
Goolab  Singh,  to  the  west-north- west  of 
Iskardo.  The  Chorbat  district  is  a  dependency 
of  the  government  of  Iskardo,  which,  like 
that  of  L*',  is  subject  to  Kashmir.  Tho 
desert  country  by  which  Nubra  tknd  Chorbat 
aie  separated,  has,  for  the  present,  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  the  further  extension  eastward  of  the 
mahommedan  religion,  which  is  now  uuiversatly 
that  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  Iskardo  (ot 
Belli)  district,  as  well  as  of  Drag.  On  the  Indua, 
and  in  the  valley  sooth  of  .it,  Nereis  no  un- 
inhabited tract  between  the  two,  ao  thai  fhe 
mahomedan  and  bnddhisf  popnlation  are  ia 
direct  oontaet.  The  leault  ia,  t^at  dahome- 
danism  Is  in  that  part  gradually,  though  very 
slowly  extending  to  the  eastward.  The  name 
Iskardo  ta  a  mahommedan  corruption  of 
Tibetah  name  Skerdo,  or  Kardo,  as  it  is  v^ry 
commonly  pronounced. '  Thp  mountains  wl^h 
surrouud  the  lakardo  plain  rise  at  opce  witl^ 
great  abruptness,  and  ^  very  iteep  arfd  .bmre^ 
The  ho^8ea  of  lakardo  are  very  much  scattered 
over  a  la^  extent  of  surface,  so  lhat  there  ia 
no  appearance  of  a  town. — Dr<  Th9l^90l^'s 
travels  in  Western  Himalayet  and  Tiiei,  m. 
304,2 1».  Jfra.  Bervey's  MveaiMms  of  a 
Lady  in  Tartary,  Vol.  J,  p.  313-14.  Seq 
Balti ;  India  ;  Kabul ;  Maryul ;  Bikh ;  Skardo ; 
Tibet* 

ISKIL.   Arab.  Squill.  Scilla.indica. 
ISKULlKUNDRrUJf.    See  Feriia. 
ISLA.    See  KHZziHiash. 
ISLA.  DOS  NEGROS.   See  Papuans.  ' 
ISLAM.    The  mahomedan  name  of  the 
mahomeJaa    ve^^oa,,  ^Ulcriv^^'^coia  the 


tSMAILt 


Araliic  verb,  Salm,  be  was  8aveil>  otUurparU 
nt  Ibe  verb  being  in  use  as  salaid,  mussulmau, 
The  repressive  inftueDce  of  Islam  has  placed 
sbaekles  on  tbe  independence  of  liuman  thought, 
stifled  free  inquiTy,  and  iuaprisoDed  the  iutellect 
in  the  close  dark  cell  of  dogma  snd  superstition- 
Islamism,  is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  second 
gTvat  faeresT  of  theif  faith.— Cof  Bn-,  TA.py 
S87.  See  Khi^h  ;  Btahomed  ;  Konn. 

ISLAMABAD,  on  tho  Jbelum,  a  scat  of  the 
shawl  uaniifaetate> 

ISLANDS. 

Bnca...  M...JAV.  I 

Tfaa  researches  of,  Darwin  hare  shown  that 
tlw  coral  potype  does  not  butkl  frqm  the  fa- 
tlKwIeas  depfchs  of  sea  which  immediatd;  sur- 
nwjul  thaooral  reefa^afid  iplaitds.  He  seems  to 
imply  indeed  that  the  coral  animaH  cannot 
exiel  at  a  .greater  deplb  than  thirty  fathoins, 
but,  living  corals  exist  and  build  compound 
pDlypidoma  at  far  grAter  depths  in  porthern 
IstHwiea.  Darwfn  nuintains'  that  the  whole 
area  of  the  F^ffeii -slowly  sinkfiig ;  that  all 
the  reeb  aad  ialaadi  an  the  Aummtts  of  fotfdier 
■ountaina;  that  alL  tho  «orid  atmetuiea  weve 
ociHiaaUy  attachwl  to  'the  ^nd  at  a  shallow 
depth,  bihI  that  to  wlialem  d«pth  Mow.  th^ 
MW  extend,  it  is  ooly-  in  a  dead  oenditionf  and 
has  been  effected  by  the  jMibeidence  of  the  aop- 
portiDK  laud  earryiog  the  -coral  with  it,  while 
tlus  successive  generations  of  the  living  polypi, 
em  working  opwarda  on  old  dead  fonsda- 
lion,  have  maintained  a  living  coral  stmoture 
Bear  the  surfnee,  and  that  uearly  in  tlie  same 
outline,  and  from  tbe  original  foundation. 
Utfwin  desci^MS  bund  islands  aa  of  three 
fonns ;  the  Atoli,  or  Fairy  rin^  of  the  Ocean, 
with  a  lagoon  in  the  pentreiharnerrrae&atretel^ 
iag  along  a  vast  extent  of  Doa*t:  and  ooral 
leaiFa  which  are  merely  fringea  of  coral  along 
the  Durgin  of  a  shotB.  Von  Buah  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  coral  ring  of  the  atoll  is  merely  tbe 
eda;e  of  a  submarine  volcano,  on  which  the 
eoral  insfwU  have  built.  Au  atoll  diiTers  from  an 
eocirclittg  barrier  reef  oidy  in  the  absence  of 
Und  within  its  central  expanse ;  and  a  barrier 
reef  differs  from-afringii^Teef  in  i^ing  placed 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land  with 
reference  to  the  probaUe  i|ielination  of  its  sub- 
marine foundation,  and, in  tfaa  preseoce  of  a 
deep  water  lagoon-HkC'^paoe  or  moat  within 
the  reef.  An  atoll  aooMtimes  oonstitutea  a 
great  drcnlaf  dtuaenobsing  a  deep  basin,  biLt 
opening  by  oneorjoora  dcephreaoliea-into  the 
sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little  island 
ky  a  girdle  of  reels,  or  form  the  immediate 
edgii^  or  border  an  bland  or  continent. 
Atotls  occur  in  the  Vacifio,  in  the  Chinese  seas, 
usMigattbe  Marianne  and  Philippine  Islands, 
Maldives  and  Loccadivea,  and  there  are  also 


the  atolla  of  the  8nn^a  group.    Id  ihe  eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  Pacifio  ooean,  are  many 
of  tlie  coral  islands. 
ISLAND  OF  DIODOKUS.  Aden.  See 

Adeu. 

ISLAND  OF  PERQI.   See  Fbrlm.  Aden. 

ISM.  A  name,  or  attribute.  In  exorcism, 
amongst  mahomedans,  certain  names  ([Ism, 
sing.  Ismapl.)are  used  such  as  the  ism- 
jallali,  or  fiery  or  terrible  attribute  aUo 
the  ism  jamali,  the  watery  of  air  altribute, 
and  with  these  tb^  pretend  to  cast  out  devils, 
and  conunand  tbe  presenoe  of  getiil  and  demons. 

ISM.  A&ab;  a  netiin,  lam-al-nisbah,  As* 
an  adjecUve. 

ISUAEL.  Bon  of  Abraham.  Sucishmael; 
Khalifa. 

ISM-I-AZAX.  tbe  great  attribute  of  the 
deity. 

IS  M'l-J ALALIA,  '9he  terrible  or  6ery  at- 
tribute of  the  deity. 

ISM-1-JAU.IlU.  Tbe  ami&le  attribute 
of  the  d«ty. 

iSMAD  Ai,so  KOHIL,  Aa.  Aatimonvi 
sulphurot  of  Amimony.i 

ISMAEL,  SaMANI.  «  fark,  the  founder 
of  the  Sam  ani-dy nasty,  A.  D.  S6i.  He 
conqueied  Tranaoxiana^  Khorasao,  and  Af- 
ghanistan and  fiud  tba  Mst  of  hi*  governoieiit 
at  Bokhara.  The  Saovni  dyuanty  fenled  for 
120  years.  It  was  tbe  itfth  of  this  dynasty 
who  possessed  a  Taztir  slave  namBd  Ahiptagin 
wlw  was  made  goremor  of  Obasni  and  Canda- 
bar  and  on  the  death  of  hie  patron  assumed 
independenoe.  Atsptsgin-  was  niooeedbd  A.  D. 
970.  by  bis  purchased  Turki  slave  Sabaktagin. 

ISMAIL,  tbe  first  king  of  the  Sriff^vean  race,  \ 
aseended  the  throne  of  Fershi;  in  A.  B.  1499, 
and  pTOidaimed  the  sheak  fidth  to  be  the  natiOQ- 
al  religioD  of  that  eottatry. 

ISMAILI  are  shiah  sectariaas,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  imam  Ismail,:  son  of  the 
imam  Jafar  Sadaq.  The  Ismaeli-are.the  sect 
of  tbe  old  man  of  tha  mMiataitt,'th4  Sbeilch- 
ulJahL  Tbe  sect  in  its  originM  form  waa. 
a  branch  of  the  diiahf  whioh  ivfas  called . 
Ismaeliau,  from  Isaiail  the  oldest  son  of 
tbe  fifth  Imam,  whtun  they  -  reoognised  as 
bis  father's  successor  in  opposition  to  the 
rous  of  the  shiahs>  Their  doc^ne  took 
the  form  of  a  sort  of  gaosticism,  giving  a  non- 
nstia-aL  sense  tu  all  levelation,  from,  whidi  they 
had  the  ndme  alao  of  Bathmius  from  batio 
Ab.  within,  ■  word  sonifying  **  eaoterie'* 
Uasaan  Sabah,  sob  of  an  Arab  at  Bsi,  one  of 
their  convwts  in  Persia,  put.  himsei/  at. the 
head  of  the  sect  in  that  conntry^  and  about 
A>  D.  1090  made  himself  .master  of  the  moun* 
tainous  part  of  Irak  Ajami,  immediately  south 
of  the  Caspian.  This  ragioa  inotuded  many 
strong  CBitles,  and  att  Oj^^  ^>^vth&<D9«er  of 
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his  lUcoesBon  eztcwded  to  the  gates  of  Ispahaiit 
^tom  its  character  the  country  whs  called  by 
the  Arabs  Ballad-u].jibal.  **  the  Hill  country," 
and  buioe  the  chiefs  title.  This  was  also 
applied  to  the  head  of  a  branch  society  which 
hod  iti  aaat  in  Sjrria  and  became  well  known 
to  tbe  Cruaaders.  The  name  of  **  Assassin"  is 
now,  by  many  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
hsshish,  the  drug  under  the  influence  of  tthieh 
flie  emusariea  of  the  society  acted,  but  it  is, 
more  correctly,  obtainable  from  Hsnan  Sabah, 
honoe  al-Hasssni — McUeotm'e  Bittory  of 
Pveiot  Vol.  I.  p.  347.  3>'Ohsson,  book  ttf. 
ck.  w.  Yule  Cathay  I.  p.  154.  See  IndiB  } 
Kabul  !  Kh^ah  ;  Khoaistan. 

ISMUD,  alBo  KohuJ.  Abab.  Antimony. 

ISMAR\aDON.  Gb.  Emerald. 

ISOETES  CO&OHANDBLUNA.— £hw. 

Nechatfcy  kslsagn...  Tah.  |  Ghl-kit^da  ...  Dm. 

This  grows  in  low,  moist  grounds,  and  its  root 
is  eaten  by  the  common  people.-— ^uwIm,  p.ii9, 

ISKHES.  Abab.  Daphne  meEereum. 

ISONAKDBA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Bapotaoes,  one  species 
of  the  genua  I.  gutta  funushes  (be  useful  gatta 
percha.  The  genus  consists  of  large  trees, 
growing  in  Cejrlon,  and  in  the  two  peninsulas 
of  India.  Dr.  Wigbt»  in  leones.  has,  1.  Oan> 
doUeana,  lanoeolatsj  peraha*  Perottetiana,  poly* 
audra,  and  viMosa.  'J^hwaitea  mentions,  in 
,  CeyloB,  I.  ctnalieulata,  3%«.,  a  miildltf  sised 
tree  in  the  Caltura  dialriot ;  I.  granUis,  Tkio., 
a  targe  tree  of  the  central  prarincea  and  fiaf- 
f ragam  districts  £rom  the  s^s  of  which  an  oil 
is  eitiacted  and  which  ia  used  similarly  to  that 
of  the  Bassia  lungifolia.  He  also  names 
I.  iGeriroIia  i  I.  pAudflont  ;  I.  rubiginosa  and 
I.  Wightiaua,  as  trees  of  moderate  and  large 
m.—Dr.  IFigiU  lo.  Tkw.  Sn,  PI.  Zeyl. 

I30NANDEA  ACUMINATA.  XmA 

Baasla  Boamin&tA,  Beddmt, 
Indhn  Gntta  tne...  End.  {  PubouU   HalbaI. 

Qtows  in  the  forests  of  Coorg,  the  Wynaad 
Traranooie  and  in  the  Annamati  mountains.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet.and  fur- 
nishes a  good  wood  and  capable  of  receiving 
a  good  polish.  It  exudes  from  tbe  truuk  a 
substance  haviBK  similar  eharaetera  to  the 
gntta  pen^a  of  eonmerce,  this  ia  procured  by 
tapping,  but  the  tree  requires  an  interval  of 
lest  of  eome  hours  or  even  of  days  after  fre- 
qoent  inoidoii.  In  five  or  aix  hours,  upwards 
of  \\  Ibe.  Waa  eolleoted  Ikom  4  or  6  incisions 
in  the  tree.  When  fresh,  this  is  ttf  a  milk 
color,  the  larger  lumps  having  a  dull  red- 
color.  The  gum  is  hard  and  brittle  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  becomes  sticky 
and  viscid  on  the  increase  of  heat  such  aa  that 
from  ftiction  in  a  mortar,  and  when  this  condi- 


tion ia  reached  it  does  not,  until  after  the  lapes 
of  several'days,  resume  its  original  consistence. 
Boiled  with  water  it  becomes  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  renderingthe  water  turbid  and 
slightly  saponaeeoas.  With  aome  chemical  re- 
agenta  the  behaviour  of  the  gum  was  exactly 
like  that  of  the  gutta  percha,  while  with  other* 
only  a  alight  similarity  Was  observed.  After 
solution  In  naphUw  or-  turpentine,  gutta 
peroha  resumes  ita  original  condiUon,  but  the 
pauchonta  continues  tiscid  and  sticky,  and  if 
again  much  cooled  becomes  brittle  and  friable 
aa  at  first.  It  is  not  found  applicable  to  ail 
tbe  purposes  for  which  gutta  perdia  is  used, 
but  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  mixed  with 
gntta  perdiSf  without  destroying  the  qnalitiee 
of  the  gutta.— ^af/imr  im  Repori  of  Madnu 
Govt.  Central  Miutum*  Madras  Contervatxn^t 
JieporiylSBS,  p.  6.  Year  Boot  Facts, 

ISONANDBA  GANALICCLATA.  Hw. 
A  middle  sized  tree  of  the  Galtara  district 
of  Ceylon.— 2%w.  En.  pi.  Zt^l  III,  p.  1)7. 
ISONaKDKA.  GKANDIS,  Tkw, 

Mearia'||aas»..M».**  SuoK. 

AlaT|;e  tree  of  the  GBotral  provinee,  and 
Saffragun  district,  of  Oeytov,  growing  at  an 
eleratioB  of  8,000  to  8,000  feet*  An  oil  k  ex- 
tracted from  sesds  which  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  thnt  from  the  Bassia  loogifoKa. — Tim» 
f num.  f,l,  JSefl,  III,  p.  1 76, 
ISONANDRA  GUTTA— IToo*. 

Muer  Wood  tree     EifO.  |  Qntta-pereba  tree. 
Tabao  Halat.  (  Niaio  Maut* 

The  Gutta-percha  tree,  the  Isonandra  gntta 
of  Sir  W.  Hooker  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  Somitm  and  Borneo^  and  pro- 
duces the  Percha  whtoh  is  as  indestrueiible  1^ 
chemical  agents  as  caoatchouo.  The  tree  flonrish- 
ed  for  centuries  In  its  native  jungles,  exuding 
its  jnfce  only  to  be  received  by  the  soil,  until 
the  discovery  was  made,  in  1842,  that  its 
gnm  was  suited  for  an  infinite  number  of  ap- 
plications ;  and  now,  there  ia  scarcely  any  vege- 
table product  more  extensively  useful,  or  one 
more  generally  sought  after  for  mercantile  pni^ 
poses,  a  regular  supply  being  of  much  con  se- 
quence to  some  manufactures.  Gariefal  vigilance 
is  needed  for  protecting  the  trees  whence  so 
valijable  a  product  is  derived,  but  we  know 
that  even  thdr  admitted  financial  value  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  thoo^leaa 
jnnd  unnecesBM'y  waste.  Br.  Uontgomerie,  of 
the  Bengal  lledical  Establishment,  transmitted 
specimens  <tf  this  snbatanoe  to  England,  on 
the  Ist  March  1843,  and  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  Its  introduction, 
*'  as  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  substance, 
likely  to  be  useful  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts.'*  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  vegeta- 
ble productions  that  has  ever  conduced  to  the 
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eomfort  and  safety  of  nuDldod,  or  aided  com- 
Biinittes  in  tfasir  commercial  traffic  and  in 
tbeir  hard-wrought  and  difficult  progress  to 
enitineering  perfection.  Dr.  ICoDtgomerie,  in 
I84S,  obeerred  in  the  hands  of  a  Malayan 
vooduDau  at  Singi^wre,  the  haadle  of  ft  parang, 
made  of  a  substance  quite  new  to  him  and  which 
be  found  oould  be  moulded  into  any  form,  by 
timply  dipi»Dg  it  ia  boiling  wat^  until  it  was 
heated  throoghout,  when  it  bocame  plasUe  aa 
eby,  mod  wbeu  eold,  reguaed,  unchanged,  its 
original  hardoesa  and  rigidity.  Thedisoovery 
was  conunaDtcated  to  the  Medical  Board  of  CaN 
eutts,  and  subsequentty,  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
Loudon,  and  became  nipitUy  known  to  the  world. 
Sir  Jamrs  Brooke  reports  the  tree  to  be  called 
Niaio  by  the  Snrawak  people,  but  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  sap  ;  it  at- 
tains •  oonnderable  size,  even  as  large  as  six 
feet  in  diameter,  ia  plentiful  in  Sarawak,  aud 
most  probably  alt  over  the  island  of  Borneo. 
The  tree  is  stated  to  be  ooe  of  the  lai^st  in  the 
forests  in  which  it  is  foond.  The  liinber  is  too 
loose  and  open  for  building  parpoaes,  but  the 
tree  bears  a  fruit  yhi^  yields  a  ooocrete  oil, 
ised  for  food.  Outta  Peroha,  in  its  orude  state, 
differs,  in  tapay  particulars,  from  caoutdwuc  ; 
it  is  of  a  paM  yellowish,  or  rather  dirty  white 
eokwr — It  is  oontained  in  the  sap  and  milky 
jaioe,  which  quickly  coagulates  on  exposure  to 
the  air — from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  being 
the  B¥«rage  produce  of  ooe  tree.  Ifor  collect- 
ibe  sap,  the  trees  are  felled,  barked,  and 
left  dry,  and  useleas.  Heuoe  the  foreats  will 
soou  be  cleared  of  the  gutta  treea ;  whereas, 
it  is  believed  that  a  coustaot  and  moderate  sup- 
ply migltt  be  secured  by  incisions  in  the  bark, 
as  in  the  ease  of  eaoutchouc.  The  gutta  ia  re- 
oeived  in  bhMks,  or  in  rolls  of  tbiti  layers,  being 
ia  the  first  place,  freed  from  impurities,  by 
kacading  in  hot  water  when  it  is  left  soft,  plas- 
lie  and  of  avhiUsh  grey<  Whui  thus  prepared, 
the  gutta  has  ma^  curious  properties.  Below 
the  temperature  of  fifty  d^rees  It  ia  as  bard  aa 
wood,  but  it  will  reoeire  an  indentation  from 
the  fingar-nail.  When  aoftened  ia  hot  water, 
it  asay  easSy  be  cut  and  moulded,  and  it  will 
harden  aa  it  oools  to  its  former  rigidity ;  and 
it  Buy  be  s<rftened  and  hardened  an^r  number 
of  times,  without  injury  to  the  materml.  Un- 
like caoutehonc,  it  has  little  elasticity,  but  it 
has  each  teuaeity  that  a  slip,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  substance,  sustained  42  lbs.  weight,  and 
ooly  broke  with  a  preasuia  of  66  lbs.  When 
drawn  out,  it  remains  without  coDtracting. 
It  has  been  made  subserrient,  to  the  ma- 
Bubeture  of  tubings,  mouldings  for  picture- 
bamet,  oatheters,  and  other  surgical  instru* 
Bents,  whips,  thongs,  cricket' balls,  driving 
bands  or  straps  for  mechanic  purposes,  soles 
for  boots  and  shoes.   In  solution,  t\ao,  like 


oaoatchoQOj  for  water  proofing  cloth ;  it  ia 
likewise  employed  in  masticB.  oements,  and  is 
burnt  and  made  into  printing  ink  and  paint,  &o. 
—TonUinton. 

ISONANDRA  LCBVIFOLIA.  Tkw.  A 
moderate  ssed  tree  of  the  Saffiragam  district  of 
Ceylon  and  at  Beigam  Oorie.  at  no  deTtttira. 
»n«.  in,  PI.  Zej/l.  Ill  p.  177. 

I80NANDBA  PAUCIirJX)RA.  Tiv.  A 
moderate  sized  tree  at  Katnapoora,  in  Ceylon  at 
no  great  eleTatiou.~ril».  Bn,  PL  ZegL  III. 
p.  177. 

ISONAN^DBA  BUBIGIN03A.  TkK.  A 
large  tree  of  tlie  Baffragan  district .  alul  Hini- 
dnou  Corle  in  C^lon  growing  up  to  aq  elcTatiou 
of  4,000  feat.— fift*.  ^m.  PL  Zryi  III  p.  1 77 

ISONANDRA  WIOHTIANA,  A.  B.  C. 

I.  Perofctetiau,  A.  D,0.\   L  laneeoUta.  W&Te. 

Wight,  le,  I  Kiriwsratagasa...  SiaaB, 

I.  CaadoUeaaa,  W.  Je.  | 

A  moderate  sixed  Ceylon  tree,  one  variety  is 
extremely  abundant  at  an  eleration  of  2,OU0  to 
5  000  feet,  another  variety  growa  near  GalaganiH 
and  a  third  variety  is  at  Newera  BUia. — Tk» 
E».  PhZeyl.  III,/).  177. 

ISOP.  (Jjsa.  Hysaopus  offioinaUt. 

ISOPODKS,  an  order  of  Craataeea,  the 
geaen  aad  apeeies  of  which  aoeordiag  to  Milne 
Edwuds,  may  be  thus  shown : 


Oaoxa.  laopodea. 
Sao.    IsMiodas  sMrdwuts. 
Faw.  Xdoteidea. 
Tubs.  Idoteidea  arpeuienaaa. 
IdoUa  ruffosa,  B<ho.  Indian  Seaa. 
^     inoiea,  EdK.  Malabar  Ooaat. 

peroaif,  Bdm.  Australii. 
„    ttb*Upee.  Edw.  Oapa  uf  Good  Hope. 

Fam  Aaellotas 

Tb3B.  Aaellotes  Hontopoilaa. 
Ugia  brandtii,  BdM.  Oa{ie  ol  Q. 
Tribb  Ctoporttdaa  terreatraa. 
Poroallio  truDcatus,  Jidve.  Hauritiiu. 
Armadillo  nigricaaa,  Edw.  Cape  of  Good  Bupe, 
„      flavesoena,  Bdw. 

DivmoN  tylostens. 
Sko.  Isopodea  natatoree. 
Fah.  Sphnromiena. 
Sphnroms  quoiaoa,  Ed».  VanDiMnan^s  land. 
„      gaimardii,  E^.  New  Holland. 
„      pubaBceoB,  Edio,  „ 
„      annata,  AAe.  New  Zealand. 
„      dieantha,  Btbf,  King  laid. 
u      perforata,  SkPaal. 

ZoBsars  diadeBiao,  tttAk.  New  HoUand 
„      ArnaU,  Edw.  Anafamlia. 

Cercttia  trideutata,  BdiB,  King  laid. 
Fam  CymoOioadiena. 

TaiBB.  Errans.  • 

Cirolana  alongata,  Sdm.  Oangas  BUmtb 

M      Boulpta,  Edw.  UalaMi 
AUtropuB  typaa,  Edw.  Bengal 

«      aculeate,  Sdm.  Indian  Seas 

AnUocra  oapeosla,  Edm.  Cape  of  6.  Hope 
Liroaeca  rajnaudii,  Edu.  Cape  e^GoM  Hwe 
indios  ^^uaati^CjOOQlt 
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ValimWli—  *   Tam. 

Valambiri  kaya  T^L. 

Nitliti  ;  Syamali,....,  „ 

Ada  SyaiQkli  

Kavanotu          ...  „. 


I9PAHAV. 

Oymothoa  nutfaaef,  Ed«.  SeyohellecL 
„      frontale,  Bdu.  ABiatio  Sew. 
M      trigooooophaU,  Bdto.  Chiaa,  N.  Hidland. 
,t      biuikaii,  Sdm,  Gap«  of  0.  Uope 
Ssonox  Isopodeci  Mdentsriif  Epioirides  of  La- 
tmlle. 
Legion,  BraikohiopodM. 

Hdicteresima,..  ^tien.  |  H.  Boz%urghQ...£Aee<fe. 

Antumoni    Bbkq. 

Thii-gnay-khyso...  BCRM. 
India  aoceW  plant...  Esd. 

Marori  •  ;  HtHd. 

laora  Harri  Malkal. 

ValuM^ri... , 

Good  wbito  fibres,  onlled  "  googuH"  in 
Tamil,  are  obtained  from  its  bark  and  are 
made  iako  ei<»llsnt  ropea,  varioQs  parts 
of  tbii,  ptftQ^  vtp  employed  in  medicine;  its 
wood  18  employed  to  obtain  Gee  by  fricttoo.— 
Mad.  Sx,  Jwr.  Bep. 

IVOBT  6L&C(C,  animal  charcoal,  eiten- 
sively  used  in  the  arts,  procared  by  the  incine- 
ration or  doae  distillation  of  irory,  and  of  the 
horns  ot  bones  of  nniinala. — Wateritm,  • 

ISORA  MABRt  lUxAU..  laora  oorylU 
folia. 

ISOTOMA.  AXILLARIS.  A  beaatifnl  plant, 
the  flowers  kiok  like  a  large  lilaa  jaaaanune, 
and  an  onltiraled  Hke  tfas  lobelia.— AUiia. 

ISPAGHOL.  Ispagola  or  Ishabghbl.  Pkks. 
Seed  of  Plantago. 

ISPAHAN,  the  former  capital  of  f^rsia, 
is  a  very  anient  city.  An  attempt  baa  bfcn 
made  to  identify  it  with  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  BDfueat  Sledia  ;  but  the  arguments  in  fatour 
of  thia  auppoeitien  are  more  ingenious  than 
sound.  Bwataoa  waa  probably  modern  Ha- 
madtn.  Upahan  oooupies  the  oantral-  part  of  an 
oval  plain,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  range  of  moan- 
taiusi  presenting  a  singularly  serrated  outline, 
the  lowest  part  is  on  the  N.  E.  and  the  high- 
est on  the  3.  W.  side  of  the  city.  From  an 
elevated  pass  leading  through  the  rugged  and 
rocky  belt  on  the  latter  aide,  there  is  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  this  mountain  baain,  whose  cir- 
oumferenoe  is  about  80  miles.  A  distance  of 
about  IS'  miles  separates  the  mountains  on 
the  western  aide  from  those  of  the  eastern  :  the 
ehorter  diameter  being  abont  A  milea.  It  well 
watered  by  tha  teituona  Zend*md,  which  flows 
through  U  rather  aouthward  of  ita  oentre.  Ita 
foreign  Imports,  embrace  objects  of  oommeroe 
from  India  or  Snrope,  but  the  cotton  and 
silk  stufTa,  the  relvets,  glass,  pottery,  8m.,  of 
the  country  are  obtainable  in  its  bazaars.  At  a 
period  not  very  remote,  Ispahan  contained  up- 
wardsof  600,000* souls  ;  but  its  population  lat- 
terly decreased  to  150,000.  The  north  and 
north-eastern  parte  of  the  cify  are  leas  deserted 
'  than  tiioae  to  the  south  and  west. 


KBAKL. 

As  the  people  of  Shiraz  are  notorions  for 
turbulence  and  blackguardism,  so  are  those  of 
Ispahan  for  obsequious  flaiteiy  and  deceit  ;  in 
these  all  PeraiaQs  are  wonderful  adepta, 
and  deeperate  aiiil  unfathomable  liara,  but 
the  citfiens  of  Ispahan  surpass  tiie  rest 
of  their  countrymen  in  this  viee.  The 
Afghans  undir  Mir  Mahmnd  in  1722,  be- 
sieged Ispahnn.  The  horrors  of  this  si^e, 
equal  to  any  recorded  in  ancient  history,  have 
been  described  by  the  Polish  Jesuit  Krusinski, 
who  persoutlly  witneesed  them  and  ihey  are 
noticed  in  the  "  Hiatoire  de  Perse  depuis  le 
oommenoement  de  ce  aiecle,"  (the  eighteenth), 
of  M".  la  Mnmye  CIdirac,  on  authorities  whicli 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  inhiU}itiint3  of  Ispa- 
han were  compelled  by  famine  to  deyonr  not 
only  mules  aud  horses,  but  do^a  and  other 
creatures  whidi  their  religion  taught  them  to 
oonaider  as  nnOlean*  A  woman  endeavouring 
to  atraogle  a  cat  was  heard  to'  exdaim  at  eveiy 
scratch  or  bite  that  she  received  "Thou  strive^t 
in  vain,  I'll  eat  thee  notwitbstantfing"  The 
leaves  aud  bark  of  trees  were  ground  into  a 
kind  of  meal  and  sold  by  weight,  shoe  leather 
was  boiled  and  used  as  food  ;  at  length  human 
flesh  became  the  chief  support  of  many  miser- 
able wretobes,  who  for  a  while  were  content 
with  vbat  they  cftuld  collect  from  bodies  that 
filled  the  public  streets  ;  but  some  were  induoe^ 
to  murder  their  fellow  citiauus,  and,  it  ia'even 
said,  that  parenta  killed  and  devoured  their  owq 
children,  ^rom  the  BiS-  memoirs  of  All 
Kazio,  wa  leqm  that  **  a  emst  or  lump  of  bread 
was  sold  at  so.bigh  a  price  as  four  or  five  gold 
asiira5."  A  pound  of  bread,  according  to  Km- 
sinslti,  attaioetl,  in  September,  the  price  of 
thirty  shillings  :  and, '  in  October,  of  above 
fifty.  Among  the  calamities  of  this  memorable 
siege,  Ali  Havin  laments  the  destruction  of  his 
Kbrary  which  comprised  about  five  thoosand 
volumes,  Arabic  and  Persiuii,  many  enriched 
with  the  mai^tnal  notes  of  his  learned  ancestors. 
— Bittory  of  the  Ravotution  of  Persiot  pub- 
luhed  hy  the  Pere  da  Oerceau,  quoted  in 
dMeleys  TraveUf  Vol.  Hi.  p.  44-45. 

ISPAND.  Pkrs.  The  seed  of  the  XawSonia 
inermis,  in  Persia  burned  at  marriages. 

ISPAT;  Hind.  Steel. 

JSPOGHtfL  VEBEI.  TahI  Spogel'Beed, 
seed  of  Plantago  ispaghnla. 

lSPBIN.ri,  a  tpwn  of  Baluchistan,  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  BangoUye  Baluch  who  also 
spread  into  mawl  and  Mustang  and  in  winter 
repair  to  Talli,  near  Lehri. 

ISPR,UK«  a  coarse  powder  made  from  a 
species  of  Delphinium,  growintr  in  Affghanistan, 
used  in  dyeing. — Smniond'a  Diet: 

ISRABEL.  Hind.    Aristolocbia  Indies. 
ISRAEL.   Though  Jews  were  Israelites,  yet 
the  Israelites  wete  not  ^ws.  TJie  word  Jew 
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{Jodniu)  is  really  "  JudseM,"  and  datea  only 
fnm  the  nUim  from  Babylon^  when  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  became  the  head'  lepresenUti^e  of  the 
lution.  The  Samaritaas  always  oaU  themaelvea 
the  diildren  of  Joseph,  &nd  the  Jvm  Yehud- 
bim,or  Judathites. — Among  the  laraelites,  the 
whole  subject  uf  another  life  was  thrown  so 
completely  into  the  shade  that  we  are  left  in 
doabt  whether  the  noblest  minds  smongBtthem 
ereii  believed  thai  there  wns  any  future  for  the 
human  soul,  or  any  knowledge  olr  device  or 
wisdom  in  the  grave.    They  remained  400 
years  iu  bondage  to  the  most  deeply  believing 
nation,  and  adopted  from  their  masters  all 
Banner  of  opinions  and  cerpmonies,  yet  re- 
mained apparent  exeepiiona  to  the  whole  hu- 
nan  nee  in  thtar  ahsenoe  of  beli^Jn  immorta- 
lity.   Moat  of  their  oosloms,  related  to  this 
life  ;  the  blooil  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  of 
Uraet  in  Egypt  was  a  sign  that  the  destroying 
angel  was  not  to  enter,  the  inmates  being  under 
the  divine  protection.    A  similar  preaerilng 
token  is  referred  to  in  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  where  the 
man  "  clothed  in  linen/'  having  a  written  ink- 
hora  by  hia  side,  is  commanded  by  God  to  set 
a  '*  mark"  upon  the  foreheads  of  those  who 
grieved  for  the  abomipationa  of  Jerusalem. 
"  Behold  my  sign  1"  ssjs  Job  xxxi.  35,  sMord- 
ing  to  the  marginal  reading ;  or,  **  Behold, 
hen  is  my  Thau**  (a  mystic  mark),  as  Calinet 
rmders  it,  endently  referring  to  some  di>tinc- 
tivB  badge  which  he  won ;  find  Paul,  probable 
alluding  to  some  acknowledgsd  saored  sign, 
observes  **  henceforth  kt  no  man  (rouble  me 
for  I  b«*ar  in  my  body  the  marhs  of  the  Lord 
Jesna."    Portions  of"^  St.  John's  Gospel  wtira 
worn  by  the  early  Christians,  and  verses  of 
Barfptnre  were  even  placed  upon  horses,  Ho- 
dten,  where  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  pitch 
th«r  tents  and  tend  tiieir  flcjAs,  was  in  Ka- 
mrwes  or  HeHopolts,  derived-  from  the  word 
Goshe,  or  upper  lands,  perhaps;  they  called  it 
the  land  of  Goshen.    The/ were  Bhemmo.  or 
strangers  in  the  land,  and  hence  the  Israelites 
eaBsd  themselves  the  children  of  Shem.— 
8han^9  Hutwg  of  Sgifpt,  VoL  I,  p.  »8. 
See  Kurdistan  ^  Serpent. 

ISRAFIL,  according  to.  mahomedan  belief ; 
the  angel  who  will  sonnd  thp.  trumpet  at  the 
last  day. 

ISBANJ.   A»AB.  f  Eea  lead.  Cinnabar. 
ISai-VBL.    Sahs.   Aristoloohia  Indlca, 

L. 

ISBBB,  a  ootton  hkrit*  Visagapatam 
XsfM  :  Nelhm  white  Fercnlah.  and  Jyemprt- 
tafa  Soocey  an  of  aeeurate  woiknaaahip.— * 
Jmr.  Bep.  M.  B.oflW. 

IS8EDONE3.  See  Kedah. 
ISSVH.  Bus.  Raisins. 
I8TAKHAN.  Vxas.  Bones. 


ISTAKUR.  An  isolated  hill  north-wese  of 
Persepolis,  having  a  fort  which  seems  to  have 
served  as  a  state  prison.  This  isolated  hill  is 
the  key  of  the  pais  which  ppens  into  the  plain 
of  Persepolis,  from  the  hilly  oountiy  of  Arde- 
kao.  Istakhr  or  Persepulis  was  always  n 
favoured  spot  with  the  afuaents.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Ahmed  race,  and  it  was  in  its 
vicinity  tha^  Yezdijird  on  his  return  from  Khu- 
rasan  placed  himself  for  the  last  time  at  t)ie 
head  of  his  subjects,  and  was  'lefeated  by 
Abdullah,  thii  son  of  Omar  in  A.  I).  650 
The  8har/  Ncmeh  or  History  of  JCurdestaiij 
represents  the  castle  of  Istakhr  >s  a  state 
prison  in  which  Ahmed  was  coqRned  during 
the  space  of  ten  years.  Among  the  celebrities 
of  istakhr,  we  mfly  mention  the  famous  im- 
postor Mazdac,  who  propagated  the  sbaurd 
doctrine  of  the  community  of  women,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  renewed  by  the  Saint  Simonians.  Mazdxo 
was  a  native  of  that  town,  and  flonrished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Kasanian  monarch  kobad,  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ouseley's 
Travel^,  Fol.  II.  p.  404.  Bafon  0.  A.  De 
Bock*a.  Travel*  in  Luriitan,  emd  Arabittan,, 
p.  165.  See  Pars  i  Kabul. 

ISTALIF,  a  townin  Afghaniataii,  in^pwof 
the  most  piotureaqq*  spots  wb'ioh  can  be 
oonoeiwd  ;  nil  th^  «  oombiaation  of  uat«ra) 
basntiss  osp  aebieve  we  beheld  hsre.  in  perfee^* 
tion.  It  is,  near  Kabul,  to  the  north,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  gardens.  The  inhabitaats  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  Tajik  and  an  Ua-^ 
biilent  and  vindictive.  The  hills  produoe 
good  pasture-  The  houses;  an  erected  along 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain.  Near  this  pldoe  is 
a  beautiful  village  esUed  Istarghich,  on  the  way 
to  Charikar.  This  latter  place  is  Inrger  thui 
any  other  town  in  the  valley,  but  is  sot  IuumI-* 
some.  The  emperor  Baber,  in  his  Meiuoirsi 
thus  deeerlbes  the  Beg-Kswan  or  moving 
sand.  BetweeR  the  plains  there  is  a  small  hijl. 
In  which  there  is  a  hne  of  aandy  grpand,  reach* 
ing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom*  .Tb^  <nll  it 
khw^ah  Beg  E^wan  ;  they  say  in  the  summer 
seaaon  the  sounds  of  druma  and  nagareh  issue 
from  the  sand." — JfoKn  TraveU^  p. 

i6Qi<   JfoMofl's  Jourit^*,  Fot.  Hi.  p.  120. 

l^TAQBAL,  the  mahomedan  courtesy  of 
advaurinK  to  reoelve  a  distingaished  goest. 
A  deputation  is  usually  ssnt  forward  to  meet, 
weleome,  and  conduct  to  the  lodgii^s  prepared 
for  him,  any  stranger  or  guest  to  whan  it  is 
designed  -to  pay  high  respect ;  snd  the  more 
numerous  and  h^her  in  nnk  the  persons  of 
whom  this  deputation  is  composed,  the  greater 
is  the  honor  conferred.  In  the  courtesies  of 
mshomedans  a  host  advances  to  reoetve  a  visitor 
and  on  Ids  departure  eoiivm,him  (murajat)  to 
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1SWABA. 


FTAUC  LARGUAfiES. 


the  sAme  spoL^Froie/s  Journey  into  Kkora- 
ion,  p-  131. 

ISTABAKAH.  The  Ziiut  al  Majalii  des- 
cribes the  castle  of  Istsnkah,  as  one  of  Jama* 
shid's  works.— OiMeZ*y**  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p. 
404. 

ISTAUAKU  FALA.  Tel.  HolarrhenaDs- 
tidys«nterlca. — WalU 

JST[BBDSU.  Tdkk.  Wbite  lead. 

ISTIOPUORUiS  GLADIUB,  the  flying 
Bword  fish  of  tbe  C«p^  haa  a  large  doraj 
fin.— 

ISTIMRAK,  «  form  of  land  tenon  in 
British  India. 

ISTBARRI.  Hind,  corruption  of  the  word 
strawberry.  Few  mabomedaus  being  able  to 
pronounce  letter  "  s"  followed  by  a  conioiiant, 
without  prefiiinp  the  letter  i. 

I3TAFLI17  JAZK.  Ab.  Ths  carrot,  Daucas 
carota  — Linn. 

ISTARA  KULA  PALE^T.TJtL.  Holostenuna 
rheedianum,  S'pr. — W.  le, 

I8VAEA  VAUMA.   See  Inscriptions. 

I8VAEA.  TbL.  Ariatolochia  Indica. — 

I8WABA,  in  Sanskrit,  siguifles "  Lord  " 
and  in  that  senie,  is  applied  by  the  hindoos. 
to  three  forms,  Brahma,  X^hnu  and  Sirs, 
whom  tlMgr  adore,  or  rather  to  each  of  the 
forme  in  which  they  teaoh  the  people  to  adon 
Brahm  or  the  supreme  Imng.  The  Furaoaa 
any  that  Brahma,  Yiahna  and  Sira  were  bro- 
thers, and  tbe  Egyptian  triad,  Osiris,  Horua 
and  Typhon  were  brought  forth  from  tbe  sitme 
parent,  though  Horus  was  beliered  to  hnve 
sprunit  from  tbe  mysterious  embraces  of  Osiris 
Imd  Irifl  before  their  birth  ;  as  the  vaisbnnVB 
hindooa  also  imagine  that  Ham,  sprang  myiti- 
eally  from  Ids  brother  Heri  or  Vishnu.  The 
Osiris  of  ihe  Eiiyptians  is  the  analogae  of  Vish- 
nu, both  being  bbck,  and  according  to  the  Pu- 
ranas,  Vishnu  on  many  oocaaiona  took  E^vpt 
■nder  special  protection.  Krishna  was  Vish- 
Du  himself  aee(nding  to  the  most  orthodox 
opinions  of  the  vaiahnava  sect.  The  titte  Sri 
Bhaghavat,  importing  prosperity  and  dominion, 
is  applied  to  Krishna,  and  the  black  Osiris 
had  also  the  titles  of  Sinus.  Beirina  and  B  ^c- 
okuB.  ft  ia  related  that  Osiris  and  Baeohua 
imported  from  India  the  worship  of  two  divine 
bulls,  and  in  this  oharaoter  he  was  Siva  whose 
followers  were  pretty  numerous  in  Egvpt. 
The  bramaaa  give  to  Brahma,  the  colour  red  ; 
and  by  the  Egyptians.  th«  same  colour  is 
given  lo  Typhon  or  Mahadeva,  and  both  are 
named  Iswanu  Iswara  attempted  to  kill  hii 
brother  Brahma,  who,  being  immortal,  was 
only  maimed  ;  but  Iswara  finding  him  after- 
wards in  a  mortal  shape,  in  the  character  of 
DakshBi  killed  him  as  he  was  performing  a 
•aorifloe.  Ur.  Wilford  discovers  in  this  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Abel ;  and  offers  very 
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learned  and  ingenious  reaaons  for  the  belief,^ 
Tbe  number  three  is  sscred  to  Iswara.  or  S 
chief  of  the  Tri-murti  or  Triad,  whose  sisti 
adonis  the  junction  (San^ium)  of  alt  trip 
streams ;  hence  called  Triveni,  who  ia  Trineti 
or  three-eyed  ;  and  Tridents,  or  '  god  of 
trident ;  *  Triloea  god  of  the  triple,  shod 
heaven,  earth  and  hell ;  Tripura  of  the  trip 
city,  to  whom  the  Trip<di  or  triple  gates 
sacred,  and  of  which  he  haa  made  Gane'a  tl 
jauitw,  or  guardian.  The  grotesque 
pliioed  by  the  bindus  during  the  ssturnalia 
the  highways,  and  called  Nat'ha-Bama  (t 
god  Kama),  is  the  counterpart  of  the  fio 
described  by  Ftutarch  aa  representing  Osi 
"  oesiileil  printanier,  "  in  the  Egyptian  Satu 
nalia  or  Phamenoth.  Even  BHm-iaa 
Ravana  may,  like  Osiris  and  Typhon,  be  men 
the  ideal  representatives  of  light  and  darknei 
and  tbe  cliaste  Kta,  spouse  of  the  Acrj 
prince,  the  astronomical  Virgo,  only  a  zodi 
sign.  Iswara  or  lord,  and  Mahadeva, 
grest  god,  ace  synonymous,  and  are  daimed 
both  vaisbnara  and  aaiva  hindooa,  as  appdl 
tions  of  their  respective  deities  Vikhnu  and  Sn 
and,  in  this  view,  their  Vishnu  or  their  Sits 
their  Supreme  Creatw.  In  the  doctrines  of 
Sri  Sampxadaya,  a  aeefc  of  hindua,  '*  Chi 
meana  the  "spirit**  of  Vishhu,  thi^  wi 
'*  acfait**  or  matter  and  Uwm  god,  or  ml 
b^ng  the  three  predicates  of  the  universe, 
their  views,  .Vishnu  is  Brahma,  before  all  m 
creator  of  ail.  Iswara,  the  lord,  ia  the  prj 
ticnl  deity  in  the  vedanta.  See  Argha  ;  Kal 
Kali ;  Kartikeya ;  Priyanath ;  Siva ;  Va^wai 
Vidya  ;  Tavana. 

ISWARA.  In  Hinda  astronomy,  the  1 1 
year,  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter* 

ISWARA  GHBTTU.  also  Telia  and  Ni 
Iswara,  Til.    AriatoloAia  Indicaw— £m«» 
ISWARA  ICAKADL  Tn...Xanthoehya 
piotorius.*£oa;&. 

ISWBT.    Rds.  Quick  lime. 
ITA  oa  NEQBITO.  See  AbeU,  Negrit 
Papua,  AUura.  India. 

ITA  CHE  ITU.   Tkl.  Phomix  sylvest 
— Uoxi.    Elale  sylvestria  date  palm.  Iia-ak 
Txt»  The  leaf  of  Elate  sylvestris— £<mm.  I 
Pandu.  Tel.  lu  frnit. 

ITAR  GANDAM.   Hiho.  Wheat  straw. 

ITOHAHELLI.  Tah.  The  leaf  of  Ell 
sylvestris.— j&tnn.  Itchnm  Maram.  Tah.  T 
tree.    Itcham  pallam.  Tak.  Tbe  fruit 

ITCHOORA.  Sams.  The  root  of  Barle 
longifolia.— . 

ITALIAN  HILLBT.   Fanieum  itali 
— Linn. 

ITALIC  LANGUAGES,  and    races  S| 
India,  Kapila.  Sanscrit  Veda,  K^lat,  Krish 
Semitic  races.  PolyandsfT^^^I^ 
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!TA  MUNGEtlGK.  Tel.  DoUcho»rel- 

ITARI.   Tkl.  Bniis. 

ITCHAPOOB.   See  Kimedy. 

IT^IIUBA.   Saks.    JEtool  ofBarleria  lon- 


Itchutdnda. 


Sams.  Saccharum  offl" 


nmim. 

rrEA  NTITANS.  Selar,  Hjkd.  A  pUnt  of 
Ctghan. 

ITHL  Tm.   Plicenix  fimnifera. — Boicb. 
mUHASA.  SeiiVeda. 
1TL  Tim.   Ualbal.   Dalbergia  latifo- 

m-AliU.  Kalbal.  FieoB  nitida.— 7%m>A. 
Km  benttmitui. — Xtmr. 

ITINBBABIUM  JPOBTUGALENSIUM, 
•MmU  rork  printed  at  HUsn  ia  1608,  after 

rbsg  of  tbeidand  of  SayK  aajs,  thai  "  to 
wtnrd  of  thif  ihera  i»  another  called 
fluiiii,  whid  we  name  Taprobane,  diatant 
tm  tk  city  at  Galechut  about  tluoe  montliB 
Hp^**  Thtt  inrormation  appears  to  have 
mm  obtained  from  an  Indian  at  Crani^anoref 
ai  Ik  eoaat  at  Malabar,  who  visited  Li&bou  in 
IWl—Uanden'B  Hut.  of  Skmatra,  p*  8. 

ITI  PALA.  Til.  GlocMdion  mtidnm, 
fm^  the  Brarileia  nitida  of  Eoxh. 
nC  MANGI  TIGA.  Dolichoa  falcatus. 
lUHINEA.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
amcBtal  garden  jdmt  are  purple,  red  and 
jfAov,  ind  ma;  be  cultivated  from  seed,  or  by 
drriding  the  roots.—  'BiddeU, 

HiVD.  also  written  atr,  otto  and  altar, 
OTttriMg seented  essential  oil. 

Iisn:.  HiHD.  Trianthema  pentandra  also 
Ihttiuthfla  mgoana  and  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

ITZABU.  A  aqoare  nlver  eoin  of  Japan 
awlh  atNMit  ]«.  6tf.  or  la.  8d.  U  ii  the  com- 
an  CMD  of  Japan  bv  which  prices  are  fixed. 
ITKNI.  Til.  Henna. 
ITEE^  Edward,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Sritidi  navy,  who  wrote  a  vuyage  from  England 
lalailiaiD  17S4,  and  an  historical  Narrative 
4  As  operations  of  the  army  in  India  under 
A^nal  Wataou  and  Colonel  Clife.  Lond. 
1T7S. 

iriNBI  i  alao  Irvria  Ivir.  Favj.  Oorylos 
«lna.-~I£m. 

noEi. 

lafl.— ...  Ab.  Spur. 

IUmb.^  Daw. 

hmt  »...Pb. 

■Una  „...Okr. 

bpfaM .   Qs. 

bnatb^bai-....  Has. 

■  Iiabbim.„„.  Heb. 
Iinndnt„  HuiD. 

boy  is  obtained  from  the  tusks  and 
helkflf  the  elephant,  the  narwhal,  the  walrus, 
■ai  tke  hippopot«mus.  The  best  and  lar- 
ifit  Hpply  u  kowever  from  the  elephant. 


Oading  danta, 
Uandan-i-M 

...Maiat, 

Daata.  ....... 

....  Sams. 

Filbon  

..»....Sw. 

Dantam....M.. 

 Tau. 

The  inale  elephant  when  full  grown  has  two 
tusks,  varying  very  greatly  in  size  in  different 
animals,  but  most  valued  when  they  are  large, 
straight,  and  light  in  colour.  Tliese  tusks 
are  hollow  at  theu"  insertion  into  the  jaw, 
and  for  a  considerable  space  tiierefrom,  bat 
become  solid  as  they  taper  towards  the  ex- 
tremity. The  principal  sources  whence  they  are 
obtained  are  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies  ;  but  the  African  tusks  are 
most  esteemed,  as  being  denser  in  texture, 
and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow.  By  an  analysis, 
the  African  show  a  proportion  of  animal  to 
earthy  matter,  of  101  parts  to  100  ;  while  in 
the  Indian  it  ia  7(i  to  100,  The  applications 
of  ivory  are  so  numerous  that  a  large  demand 
of  elephants'  tusks  has  existed  for  a  lengthened 
period.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  in  1831  and  1882  to  4.130  cwts.,  of 
which  3,960  cwts.  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  Now,  reckoning  the  medium 
weight  of  a  tusk  at  about  sixw  pounds,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  imports  of  these  years  would 
require7,709  tusks,  or  the  destnirfibn  of8,8S4 
male  elephants.  But  since  that  pmod  Uie 
imports  have  so  greatly  risen,  lhat  in  Sheffield 
alone  180  tons  or  SIflO  cwt.  of  ivor}-  are- 
worked  up  annually  into  knife-baitdles,  &c. 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  of  the  quantity  of  tusks 
imported  although  eome  weigh  from  60  to 
100  pounds,  yet  the  number  of  small  tusks 
is  80  enormous,  that  an  average  nei^cht  of 
nine  pounds  can  only  now  be  rerkoned  on  ; 
in  which  ciiso  45.000  tusks,  from  S3,00U 
elephants  are  required  to  supply  the  demand 
of  this  great  cutlery  mart  of  England. 
Sheffield  atone,  has  been  said  (o  consume  the 
ivoiy  of  S0,000  elephants,  but  Uiis  seems  an  over 
calculation.  Occasional^,  broken  or  shed  tmka 
are  collected,  or  those  of  animals  which  die 
a  natural  death  are  obtained  ;  but  the  supply 
from  these  sources  is  never  very  large,  so 
that  the  slanghtei  of  elephants,  after  all  de- 
ductions madp,  is  going  on  at  a  rate  which 
leaves  it  a  constant  wonder  that  the  breed  of 
this  noble  animal  has  not  been  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. Ivory  is  wrought  into  the  forms  of 
chess-men,  billiard-bRlls,  the  keys  of  musical 
instruments,  thm  plates  for  miniatures,  mathe- 
matical and  other  inatmments,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  small  objects  of  use,  amusement  or 
ornament.  At  Zanzibar  and  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  tusks  we^hing  100  lbs.  each 
are  eommon  ;  those  of  ITfilbs.  are  not  rare, 
and  a  pair  has  been  seen  whose  joint  weight 
was  660  Ibt.  Lately  about  one  million  have 
been  annually  imported  into  Britain,  which, 
taking  the  ireight  of  a  tusk  at  60  pounds 
wtiuld  require  the  slaughter  of  8,383  male 
elephants.  The  tuska  of  the  hippopotamus 
afford  a  very  hard  and  wliilft-^irory.  Thine 
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are  usually  slioit  and  innc^  curved,  hollo* 
at  the  place  of  inMrtion*  and  covered  ^ith  a 
filosBy  eDamel.  They  vary  in  weight  from  three 
or  four  pounds  to  ttiirty.  Tbeee  are  highly 
prized  by  the  dQotistSt  and  are  better  adapt- 
e  I  than  any  other  ivory  for  rankiag  artifioial 
teeth.  The  thick  coat  of  enamel  which  covers 
(hem  has  first  to  be  removed,  for  this  entirety 
resists  steel  toola,  and  under  it  ia  found  a 

?iure  white  ivory,  with  b  slighi  bluish  casi, 
he  parts  rgected  by  the  dehiiats  are  uaed 
for  imall  carved  and  turned  works.  Tlie  horn 
or  tftoth  of  ibe  narwhal  ia  also  hard  and 
siiaeeptible  of  a  fine  polish,  "the  largest  sise  is 
ten  feet  long  ;  at  the  lower  extremity  it  forms 
a  alender  bone  of  a  twisted  or  spiral  fijiure. 
Fossil  ivory  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ivory-turner's  work  made  in  Ruaua,  Along  the 
banks  of  the  la^er  rivers  of  the  Bueaian 
empire,  and  more  particularly  those  of  further 
Siberia,  thousands  of  tusks  are  annually  dug  up, 
wliich  once  constituted  the  weapons  of  defenoe 
of  a  species  of  mammoth  now  extinct.  These 
have  not  undergone  the  changes  usually  under- 
stood ia  coDuexion  with  the  term  fossil,  their 
substance  it  as  well  adapted  for  use  as  the 
ivory  prooared  from  living  species.  So  nu- 
merous are  these  tusks,  that  they  are  ocoasioa- 
ally  exported  from  Jlussia,  being  cheaper  than 
recent  ivory.  They  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  England,  except  in  museums.  Mention 
is  made,  however,  of  one  which  measured  10 
feet  in  length,  and  was  solid  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  root,  weiKhins  no  leas  than  186 
lbs.  :  this  was  out  up  into  keys  for  piano-fortes. 
African  ivory,  when  first  cut,,  is  mellow,  warm, 
and  transparent,  almost  as  if  soaked  in  oil, 
and  wiih  very  litile  appearance  of  grain  or 
fibre  t  the  oil  dries  considerably  by  exposure, 
and  a  permanent  tiat  then  reraaiosk  a  few 
shades  darker,  than  writing  paper,  ^sialic 
ivory  is  more  dead-whlte  at  first,  but  is  more 
disposed  of  the  two  to  t^ru  yellow  afterwards. 
Ivory  comes  to  dhina  pnocipally  from  Coohin> 
China  and  Africa,  via  Bombay,  and  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  Canton ;  the  Ivgeat  and 
best  tusks  weigh  from  16  to  .35  pounds  .each, 
decreasing  to  five  or  six  pounds.  The  cuttings 
and  fragraeDts  also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as 
the. workmen  oAn  employ  th,e  smallest  pieces. 
Bones  and  horns,  espedally  the  long  horns  of 
buffaloes,  an  in  China  worked  ii^lo  handles, 
buttons,  &o.  Hhinoeeros*  horns  are  brought 
from  Burmah,  from  Sumatra,  arid  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  Vfilued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cups  . ma  le  from 
them  sweat  whenever  a  pcusoooni  mixture  is 
imared  into  them.  A .  perfeoi  horn  sometimes 
sells  as  high  as  $300,  bat  those  lhat  come  from 
llrioa  do  not  usually  rate  above  |30  or  |40 
each.   The  priaNpid  nee  of  these  horns  is  in 
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medicine  and  fbr  amulets,  for  only  (me  good 
cup  can  be  carved  from  the  end  of  each  hotn  i 
and  consequently  the  parings  and  fragments  are 
all  preserved.  The  hard  teeth  of  the  walrus, 
lamantin,  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  ^Iso 
form  an  article  of  import  into  China  from  iho 
Pacific,  under  the  designation  of  tea-hoim 
teeth  ;  they  weigh,  one  or  two  pqunds  a  piece, 
and  the  ivory  is  nearWas  compact,  tltouuh  itot 
so  white,  as  that  of.  the  elephant. — TWUnf-^ij 
Boltsappel ;  HotC^te  Mr.  Morrison"*  Camp, 
DeK.  Madras  JBxhibltion  Juries  S^.  Hamil- 
ton's  Sinai^  Blackwood's  Magi^tnt,  Mairch 
1858. 

irOff?  CA^n^GS,  froiA  diffeteOE  paru 
of  India  w»  much  to  be  admire^  whether  for  tlief 
size  or  .the  miiiuteneas,  for  the  elnboratenves 
of  detail  or  for  the  truth  of  representation. 
Among  these  the  ivory  carviQKB  of  Iferhampore 
are  conspicuous.  A  set  of  chessmen  from 
India  at  the  Exhibition  of  I85I,  carved  from 
the  drawings  in  Lnyard's  "  Nioeveh,"  \Vere 
excellent  representations  of  what  the  worlcinea 
could  only  have  seen  in  the  above  Work 
aud  show«l  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  new 
thin]£S  when  required  ;  their  representHfibns  of 
an  elephant  ancl  other  bnimals  were  true  lo 
natuEB.  Theoarvings  in  the  same'puterial  in' 
a  slate  diair  sent  from  Travanoore  liete  greatly 
admired,  and,  from  the  truth  of  representation, 
on  a  minute  scale^  where  an  elephaot  v/n  en- 
closed In  the  shell  of  a  pea,  from  Calicut. 
Chouries,  or  fly-flappers,  where  the  ivory,  or 
sandal-wood,  is  cut  into  loug  hair-like  threads, 
are  also  specimens  of  their  mechanical  skill. 
The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese  wcrkmen  ia 
well  known  and  hna  often  been  described  ;  many 
speciraeiis  of  it  »re  anuually  exported  Few 
products  of  their  skill  are  more  rctparkable  lhaa 
the  balls,  contuiuitiK  ten  or  twelve  spheres  out 
out  one  within  another.  The  manner  of  cuttinit 
these  is  simple.  A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  U 
first  made  perfectly  globular,  and.  then  severial 
conical  holes  are  bored  into  It  in  such  a 
Bsnner  that  their  apices  all  meet  at  thecientreia 
which  is  usually  hollowed  oat  an  inch  or  lea'ii 
after  the  holus  ace  bored-  A  long  crooked  tool 
is  then  inserted  In  one  6i  the  conieal  holes,  so 
bent  at  the  end  and  stoppered  on  the  shaft  that 
it  cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  distant)^  from  the 
surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  tUe  iosidea 
of  the  cone.  By  sucoesstWy  cutting  a  little 
on  the  insides  of  each  oonical  hole,  their 
incisures  meet,  and  a  spherical  is  at  last 
detached,  which  ia  now  tutoed  over  and  its 
faces  one  after  another  brought  opposite  tha 
largest  hole  and  firmly  secured,  by  wedgn  ia 
the  other  holes,  while  its  sorfaoes  are  smocked 
and  carved.  Whsn  the  central  sphere  is  doa^ 
a  similar  knif^  .somewhat  larger,  is  again 
introduced  iDtoDlJ^eJg|^^t^^  sphere 
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ud  Munllbed  4n  the  ■une  way, 
ud  tlwD  aootW,  until  the  whole  are  «oib< 
ptett^,  eoA  being  polisM  aikI  ca^v^  he- 
fore  IhsffBkt  entor  ooe  i«  oomneneed.  '  itbw 
been  vippeMd  bf  aotH  the!  tlMMf  tnirloM 
fcij«weT«  nade  of  heAkpheiiM  nieety  iMed 
togcAer,  «sd  the^  fasw  bMn  hotted  in  oil  tev 
Im honker  t^tepttnt*  tiMM  e^lvv  tbS 
■jilafy  of  thm  ooncftrMibD.  VmmAmrA 
mnmeumd  of  woo^i  ivory*  ttind  mother 
of  piul  in^dtfinf^TO,  with  «u  ^fihondepeu 
ffUfh  ilNnitB  the  gMtt  akill  and  fPtiieDW  of 
tkeworkiMB*  wd  at  ti)e.,iaae  tiqehiih  bait 
telle  u  .dliuring^  the  %uir9.  houHM, 
ud  othw  otyeota  beiog  groH{jed  in  yioJation 
tf  jil  pupfiety  and  .pe^npe^tLvft  BMUtifql 
vnaneBtii  m  iqade  by  cuyiug  rof^  qf,  plf^tei 
bnecfaw,  gnurled  ,kBote».  &c.(  into  jhoUsti^ 
pe^fe  of  bu-de  or  aoiau)U|  tbe  artut  taJLing 
Mtrutag&af  the  natural  form  of  his  nuteria)a< 
ModelB  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  bppses  are  alao 
estirely  coiistrnoted  pf  iroryt  ev^n  to  repiiesenL- 
ag  Uie  ornameatal  roofs,  the  ^en  working 
■t  tbe  oar,  and  women  tooktng  front  the  bil- 
coaies.  Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are  Woven 
from  irory  splinths  •  and  the  shopmen  at 
Cinton,  cuibit  a  nriety  of  seds,  jfnper  knfres 
dnmrai,  counters*  ecnhba,  &c>;  exceeding  in 
tuk  and  delicai^  the  same  kind  of  W(nk  found 
adhere  die  in  the  worid.  The  most  elabo- 
nAe  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated  cypher,  wHl 
■ho  be  imitated  by  these  skilful  carTers.  The 
utioDal  taste  prefers  'this  style  earring  on 
plaaesnlaeesi  itia4feen.<m  tike  -vaUs  Qfiioasea 
lad  graoile  stabs  of  feooes,  the  wood  wovk^^of 
boita  wd  shops,  aad  od  aitides  of  fumiUre. 
Some  oflt«  pi^ty,  but  tlte  diroropwtion  and 
nmped  position  of  the  figarea  debact  from  its 
beasty.  The  ivory  csrving,  ebony  anS  other 
kud  wood  oniaaiMts,  tbe  ImmzslraDd  -pMoehdn 
^mens  of  China  are  all  exquisitely  Woi'kfed. 

1b  ik6  deren  veata,  1 860-1,  to  18«0^1,  the 
npnufiom  British  ItlBia  of  ivoiy  anfl^^- 
vA«,tiriiidp&Uy  to'Qpefft  Bfltaiii,  ChftUi  and 
Awmea  were  as  under  • 
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Tasb  are  largely  imported  into  Bomhay  ftom 
^  AMcan  Coait,  Zanzibar.  &e.,  and  tf»ohi^y 
R-exponed  to  England .  Tht  "natirea  of  Indih, 
ibo,  diaplay  great  akiU  add  nealnesa,  aa  welt 
*»WritBal  taate,  in  their  work  boxes  of  irory, 
Mnor  pennpine  quill,  ebony  ud  sandalwood, 
M  has  and  anibrei1«a,ehontiea,  and  khuakhos 

othtt  baskets,  ^ookah-snakes,  imitation  fraita 


awl  A«wer«f  teiya  and  puules.  Tbe  elegant 
carving  (tf  the  Ohinisae, '  in  i»ry,  and  tbe 
oheapMsa  af  the  drtieles,  eaaaes  a  ftat^  sale  of 
the  nbat^nteFul  to;  all  parte  of  ttie  world.  Fans, 
ssali,  |M(Mr-)emvea,  ehe«men,  &e.,  4o.,  are  «x- 
[Mvttid  piiufiipaUy  to  th»¥nitod  Statea,  to  India, 
to  South  America,  Eaiope,  &o.  Under  tha 
old  system,  iOO  ivory  fans  wera  estwatedlo 
weigh  6  cati,  4  tael  aud  paid  6|  mace  doty. 
Of  the  Chinese  mauaCactures  in  ivory,  the  most 
elegant  are  camp  baskets,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral piepea  placed  upon  each  other,  sunaouiited 
wjih  a  han^e,  richly  earved  i—Woijk  jbaskela 
9f  verieuB  sbapes  ; — Fans  8(Hneinoptn  work  j 
others  wjbth  figures  and  ornaments  raised,  or  in 
felief  f — Hand  Screens  wrought  in  a  similar 
manner  i-^C/ard  Kacks,  l^c.  But  the  most 
singular  article  is  th«i  wrought  ball,  which 
oogtains  from  nine  to  fifteen  internal  globes, 
one  within  another,  wrought  from  a  solid  piece 
of  ivory>  throngh  apertures  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Fine  ivor^  carved  work 
can  be  executed  in  Bhorapore,  m  the  Bekhan, 
of  a  peculiar  and  very  delieate  deserrption.  Thfi 
consists,  of  ^urea  of  deer  and  birds,  fiowersi, 
as  also  comba,  large  and  sisaU,  cups,  &c.^,  fcc. 
Any.ord^  fmr  wUoh  vo^d  be  executed  with 
peculiar  core,  11  woul9  be  impossibler  to  define 
tbe  prices  of  tbeae  artidest  as  they  would 
depend  upon  the  size  and  work  required. 
At  tbe  Madns  BxbilHtmn  of  1855,  a  very 
interesting  and  complete  series<  of  earrings 
in  ivory  was  exhibited  by  tbe  rajah  of  Tra- 
yancore.  It  comprised  many  of  the  commoa 
animals,  reptiles,  fruits  and  flowers  of  thV 
couotiy,  all  carved  w^  taste  and  carefully 
fioisbed.  Tbere  was  a  good  deal  of  graeo 
and  spjril  in  the  action  of  the  animals,  some  of 
which  were  in  natural  attitades  partiealarly  a 
bull  and  cow,  two  deers,  a  cheeta  and  a  rabbit. 
Of  the  reptiles,  a  frog  and  lizard  were  well  re- 
preaented,  and  a  pair  of  pajper  cutters  with 
oroameutal  handles  were  luirtienlarly  deserving 
of  notice  one  for  the  judidous  adaptatioK  of  a 
common  garden  flower  to  the  design,  and  the 
other  of  a  lizard  in  a  spirited  attitude.  The 
fruits  and  flowers  were  well  represented  and  the 
whole  series  evinced  a  perception  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  objects  represented.  The  ivory  of 
Madras  exported  is  lbs.  4,S10,  value  Bs.f  1,007. 
The  laritest  pair  of  dephant  tusks  sent  to  the 
ezTiibition,  weighed  ISO  pounds,  obtained  from 
a  wild  elephant  killed  in  Uie  Traranoore  forests. 
Onetnsk  weighed  71  ponnds,  tbe  other  67 
pondds,  and  showed  a  fine  white  oompaot  kind 
of  ivory  ;  of  these  two,  one  measnnd  6  feet  8 
inches  in  length,  and  the  other  6  feat  6  iachea, 
the  dreamfisnnce  at  the  base  being  17  iodieo 
iaaach  case.  The  domestication  of  tbe  ele- 
phant ia  usually  attended  by  deterioratioa  of 
Uie  Isngth  and  quantity  of  the  ivory.  Ivory 
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paintiag  is  earried  on  with  vnequaUed  nooei* 
at  Delhi,  as  u  •!«>  Uie,  att  of  maldag  jevfillenr 
ill  the  Eucopeao  Cnhion. — WUlicm*»  MiddU 
Kingdom,  Vol  lUpagea  141  an4 408. 
Emhtusy,  p.  59.  H«d^*s  Nitgnaki.  Mon'hle 
Mr.  Morritou's  Compmdiottt  DMoriftion.  Mmi. 
Ex.  Jur.  BepK  Bee  Carving. 

IVORT  PALMS, 

Fftlme  de  iiurfilt..<£!pan.  |  HomMa,Tndiaair(tf]Peni 
Ti^aa,  Indiana  of  Hagdar  |  PnlUpanta     „  „ 
■  laia  and  Dariatf.  | 

The  irory  palm  is  the  Fhytelephas  maerCH 
carpa  or  P.  microcarpa,  a  tree  of  S.  America 
between  Lat.  N.  aud  8"  3,  and  L.  70«  to 
79  W.  It  iahabita  damp  valleys,  blnks  of 
livers  and  rivulets  on  the  lower  coast  region 
in  Darien  and  on  monntaioa  3,000  feet  above 
ihe  sea  in  Oeana.  Tbis  ioteresting  palm- 
tree  ia  generally  fouad  la  separate  grovea  sel< 
dom'intermixed  with  other  trees  or  shrubs.  The 
fruit,  a  flollecUon  of  from  six  to  seven  drupes, 
formsdusters  which  are  Miaxge  u  a  man's  head 
and  at  and  at  first  erect,  but  when  approaching 
maturity  its  weight  increasing  and  the  leaf 
stalk  whicli  had,  up  to  that  period,  supported 
the  bulky  mass  having  rotted  away,  it  hangs 
down.  A  plant  bears  at  one  time  IVom  six  to 
eight  of  these  heads  each  weighing  when  Tipe 
nboat  twenty-five  pounds.  The  drupes  are 
covered  outside  withharA  wood;  protuberances. 
Vegetable  ivory  is  exported  dhiefly  from  the 
river  Stagdalena  and  in  some  years  no.  less 
than  150  tons  of  it  ware  im|>ort6d  into  England, 
and  1,000  nuts  may  sdl  in  Loudon  for  seven 
ahiUings  and  six  pence.  The  Indiana  use  its 
leaves  for  thatch*  The  seeds  at  first  con- 
tains a  clear  inupid  fluid  *ith  wlueh 
travellers  allay  their  thirst  ;  afterwards, 
this  same  liquor  becomek  miUy  and  aweet 
and  it  changes  ita  tasle  by  d^rfies  as  it 
acquires  solidity  until  at  last  it  is  attnost  as 
hard  as  ivory.  The  liquor  contAl'Aed  in  the 
young  fruits  turns  acid  if  they  are  cutflrom  the 
tree  and  kept  sometime,  Vrom  the  kernels 
(albumen)  twrnere  fashion  the  knoba  of  Walking 
stidca,  the  rerls  of  spindles  and  little  toys 
which  are  whiter  than  animal  ivorjr  lind  equally 
hard  if  they  are  uot  put  under  Water,  And  if 
they  are  they  become  white  aflri  hard  When 
dried  again.  Bears,  bogs  and  turkeys  dtVour 
the  young  fruit  with  avidity,  ^is  uteful  plant 
raiKht  be  introduced  iuto  India.— Ss«Man  vt 
Butanical  Magazine^  May  l^l%,pag6  WS. 

IVURU  M&MIDE.  also  AmbaU  Chettu. 
Tel.  Spondias  niangifera.  Ptas.  also,  aicMrd- 
iug  to  Boxburgli,  XanUmcbymus  pictorius. 

IVT.    Hedeni  helix.    See  Climbers. 

IVYLEAVGD  8NAP-D&A60N.  linaria 
cymbalam. 

IWAN.   Ak.  a  saloon,  properiy,  aiwan. 


IWARAN-KUSHA.  Bino.  Aadfopacott 
iwaraoohvaa. 

IXIA  CUINENSIS  and  I-eapensia,  beaati- 
ful  flqirers,  wbioh  vary  in  colour  and  forai, 
they  an  mostly  from  Ue  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
require  the  muba  euUivation  as  plants  of  the 
lily  tribe^  and  are  pn^ugated  by  dividing  th» 
bolbf.  L.  Chinwia,  L.  iaa  tjn.  of  Paradanthua 
tMamirii    JTiti..  BidML 

IXOBA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  tha 
Mb*  Ginehimaoeee  and  the  genas  Bubiaoeie  so 
named,  it  is  supposed,  fma  the  Indian  god 
Iiwara.  They  form  ^nibs  or  small  trees, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  stipnles  arising 
from  a  broad  base,  but  aeute  at  the  apex. 
The  s[>ecies  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  confined 
to  India  and  the  Saatem  Archipelago.  Dr. 
Wight,  in  Iconea,  gives  aeuminata,  allui,  baod- 
bttca,  barbata,  bmhiata,  ooeoinea,  cunet fo- 
lia, falgens,  laneeolaria,  nigricau,  bretts, 
parviflora,  polyantha,  stricta,  tomentoaa, 
anduhita,  and  villoia.— IT.  /e. 

IXOBA.  Species.  Telia  Kooroowan.  Tel. 
A  tree  of  Oanjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  SO  feet,  circumference  1  foot,  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  Grat 
branch,  6  feet.  The  fire  sticks  used  by  the 
shikarees  for  night  hunting  are  taken  from 
tbu  tree.  It  also  yields  an  oil  which  ia 
applied  to  the  sons  of  cattlA  The  tree  is 
common.— Cap^tn  UaAAmoZi.  &f*<^hwn. 

IXOBA  ALBA.  UsBB. 
Styloooryne  Web«ra--jl;  I  Whibe-floweied  ixoca. 

A  Tenaaaerim  wild  flower .  that  oagU  to 
be  broDgkt  into  oultiVation.— Jfiimi. 

IXOBA  BANOSUCA.  Jutigle  gertniuns. 

Baadhooks,  BtdUuka,  I  Buckblee  „  flcnx 

HlMD.  1 

A  spreailiog  shrub,  smaller  than  1.  oooeioei, 
but  eqniilly  common :  in  flower  aloioat  during 
the  wiiole  year — of  a  pal^  crimsoh  ook>ar ; 
In  the  Kotah  gardens  and  jun^ea  it  is  A  beau- 
tiful bnsh,  eorered  with  buiiierona  scarlrt 
flowers  all  the  year  and  wobld  be  vary  orna^ 
mental  in  gardens.  Than  ia  also  a  white  variety 
whioti  bmaoms  during  ihtt  mios.  Izora 
ooocinea  aikl  other  hpedes  of  that  genus,  are 
among  the  most  common  shrubs  iti  Cbiuese 
gardens  flowering  in  profusion,  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  its  scarlet  heads  of  bloom  un- 
der the  Hong-koug  sun  are  of  the  iuost 
daialinc  biightnesa. — ZMelL  trvUe,  6m, 
Mod.  Top.  p.  179.  ^ortun*.  Maaon. 

IXORA  COCINEA.— 


I.  graadiflora.  B.  Br. 
tjoarlet  Ixora. 
Pan-sa-yeik  Bcaii- 


Fltme  of  the  Forest. 
OrimsoD  izora 

ehatfc)  «...  Malba. 

Hietti......   Tah, 
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Tliu  Bpeciu  of  ixon  is  sometimes  eilled  by 
tbe  Earopean  residents  of  Teoasserim  '*Uie 
coanbj  genuum." 

IXOKA.  OBAKDIFLORA.  B.  BiowN 
8fH.  of  Ixon  eoccinea.—- ^'ra. 

IXOBA  PALLKN3.  Mjlboh.  An  indi- 
gesottt  spedes  of  ixon  is  frequently  met  with 
Hi  TenasMrim  in  noantuns  ud  pliins  whose 
floven  m  of  ft  much  psbr  bne  than  those  ^ 
I>  fooninf    Hfflioii  ■ 

IXOKA  FANrCULATA.  Lax.  Syo.  of 
Panttft  indioa.—- Zmn. 

aOKA  PABYITLOEA,  tuKL 

L  slbs.  MoA.  \  W«b«n  easjaiboMi  Sm. 

„  pareita,  Andr.         I  jff«*. 
„  dMipima,  D.  C.  \ 

Kursng  oottiQr>"  —  Tam . 

Korea   Tii» 

Koiimt  pall. 


Eorivi  pal*,  Cir«ars  „ 
Konnia  Ohstta...  .„  „ 

Putt»pala.„   t$ 

Tedda  „    „ 


Gandal  Biii^iia,..BETO. 

Haona  gwin   C^. 

Voreh  tree   K«0. 

Oudhml.T  Hna 

Saaghn.}   „ 

Kaon  Habs. 
Soode  eottAy  Tah. 

A  snwU  treej  common  in  the  jungles  and  on 
the  ghats  of  the  Bombay  eoaa( ;  but  seldom 
saffioiently  long  or  straight  for  household  par* 
poses.  It  ^rows  in  the  Godavery  forests,  in 
the  CiroaiB  at  Nagpore  and  in  Bepga^  and  on 
tibe  banks  of  tanks  at  KoUh.  The  flowers  sre 
wiy  sweetly  scented  and  it  bloisoms  in  the  hot 
weather ;  and  would  fonn  a  very  fit  ornament 
for  gardens  and  pleasure  groundi.  It  furnishes 
a  hard  but  very  small  wood,  rather  of  good 
qoality,  whidi  is  sometimes  used  for  beams  and 
poaU  in  the  houses  of  the  poOT  of  the  Ma4ns 
president  ;  but,  throughout  Indis,  it  is  more 
■sed  for  torches  than  for  any  other  purpose,  as 
it  bums  very  readily  and  clearly,  and  on  that 
seooQot  its  braaches  are  often  made  into 
tordKS  by  people  traveUing  at  night. —  Voigi. 
GiUoH,  Aifuli»,vp.  179,  203.  J(mne.  4 
/.  R.  Captain  Beddome,  Flor.  Andh, 

IXOBA  ALBA,  R<mK  syn.  of  Ixora  parvi- 
lo».-raAZ. 

IXORA  DEaPIBNS,  s^n  o)[Ixpr« 
|vnflon<— faAI. 


IXORA  PANICULATA,  £«».,  syn.  Pa- 
vetta  indiea.— Ltnn. 

IXOBA  PAVSITA,  ^nrfr..  syn.  of  Ixon 
parriflora. — VcM. 

IXORa  PaTETTA.  itttD«.  ayn.  of  Favetta 
indica.— Zian. 

XXOS  CHALGOCEFaALUS,  See  Micro- 
pns  ohaloooephaltts. 

IXOS  LEVCOGENTS,  the  Bulbal  of 
Kashmir,  is  about  7i  in*  length  bill,  hesd 
and  logs  black  ;  plumage  generally  olire  green- 
ish brown  with  a  white  spot  behind  the  ^e 
and  white  tips  to  Uil  feathers.  Crest  black 
and  curved  forwards.  It  is  qnarrelaome  and 
noisy.  Its  note  resembles  tbat  of  the  English 
black-bird  but  it  lessfull  and  mosical,— 7vn«. 

ITAVAN.  Tah.  An  outcast^  a  worker 
in  Iwther. 

ITENGAB.  properly  AvugUa  amoagat  tl«B 
Tamnl  people  an  honoiifio  title  to  biahmana.— . 
WiU. 

rrtTaboTu.  Halat.  Sharks' fins. 
IZAR.   Hind.  Tnwseca,  hsnea  laar-band, 
the  trowsers  waist  string. 
TZABAKir         8ti7ehma  nux  Tomica. 

<— Zinn. 

IZKHAB.  Hufo.  Aodropogon  iwaranouti^. 
gul-i-iakhar.  Uie  flowec.of  Cymbopogon  iwa- 
raochusa,  used  in  flavoring  spirits, 

IZESHIKB  OB  YA3SBN,  a  «el{giaufl  book 
of  the  ^arsce  or  Zoroastriana. 

IZASHNE.  SeeSiMlra. 

l^NEE,  a  fuqeer  who  aeta  as  a  maasenger- 

IZNEE  SHAH,  a  Qohurmm  foqeer. 

IZ.VD-DIN  HUSSAIN,  the  founder  of  the 
Oori  dynasty,  was  a  native  of  Afghaniitan. 
While  an  ofl^oer  of  rank,  of  Musaood,  son  and 
sueoessor  of  Mahmud,^  Iw  married  his  msster's 
daughter  and  received  the  province  of  Gor, 
A.  D.  1161  ot  1153.  His  son  A4*-ud-din  oomr 
Dieted  the  overthrow  of  the  Ohszn^vi .dynasty, 
by  t^  defeat  of  Bahram,  the  lastking,  who 
fled  into  Indis,  the  real  founder  of  the  Gon 
dynasty,  at  Delhi  was  a  priqce,  3iJub-nd-diii|, 
who  took  the  title  of  If  ahem«l. 

IZZA.  O9AX1V.  Oo]itt 
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In  i\a  English  alptmbet,  tbu  lettct  has 
only  one  toand,  m  in  jam,  jelty,  job,  just ;  and, 
Ihe  Tamil  excepted,  each  oT  the  orieatal  Ua> 
jiuages  has  a  letter  with  a  similat  sound.  The 
letter  j  baa  a  different  aound  in  the  languagee 
of  the  other  European  DBtiooB,  from  that  oi 
the  English  ;  and  the  Prench  obtain  the  Englifth 
sound  by  prefixing  the  letter  d.  thus  djam'l 
for  jam'lj  a  camel ;  djab'l  for  jab\  a  mountain. 
The  Germans  give  to  this  letter  the  sound  of  y, 
and  have  proposed  to  obtain  the  aonnd  of  the 
English  letter  j  by  osing  an  accented  g*. 
The  people  of  Egypt  often  give  to  thj)  tetter 
the  sound  of  s,  ana  those  of  Temen  glvt  it  the 
Bonnd  of  hanl  g,  so  that  jab'l  is  prononiiced 
gab'I,  and  jam*l  U  pronounced  g&nn*  ;  ' 
JAB.  Uuro.  Saccharum,  Bp. 
MBA.  Sans.  HiUspiiv  ro^-Gi}inea^.— 
■Linn. 

JABAD.  Malay.  Civet. 

JABAL.  Ar.   a  mountain* 

JABAL-ARAVAT.  anciently  eailed  J^bal 
Hal,  the  mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer, 
and  now  Jabal-ur-Bahmat  the  "  Mottnt  of 
Hercy "  is  e  low  pointed  htltock,  of  coarse 
granite  split  into  lai^  blocks,  with  a  thin  coat 
of  withered  tiioms,  about  Due  mite  In  drcum- 
lerenoe  and  rising  abrontly  from  the  hiw  gra- 
velly plain— a  dwarf  wall  at  the  touthern  base 
ftinning  the  line  of  demarcation — ^to  the  height 
of  180  or  200  feet*  It  is  abont  i  eix  hours* 
march,  or  twelve  miles,  on  the  Taif  road,  due 
east  of  Heoooh,  Near  the  snmmit,  ia  a  white- 
washed mosque  with  a  minaret,  lookhig  like  a 
■mall  obelisk ;  betow  this  is  the  whitened  plat- 
form, fi-om  which  thepreaeher,  mounted  onadro- 
medory,  delivers  the  aermoo,  to  be  present  at 
which  is  an  etsehtlaf  part  of  the  mbhomedan 
pilftrimage  to  Meccab.— JTdmi^toR'tf  Senai, 
ny'iatanS8oudm,p.  131.  Button* t  Pilgrim- 
tat  io  Metxah,  Vol.  iU,  p.  M,  ft57; 

JABAIj  DlBAVAND,a  mounUin  in  PersilT, 
rising  abovt  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
near  Bai.  the  andent  Bhagse, 

JABAL  HAOURAN.  The  waters  of  the 
Nahr-nz-zerka,  the  Jabbock  of  the  Scriptures, 
first  collect  to  the  south  of  jabal  Haouran 
at  this  point,  they  enter  the  jabal  Belka, 
and  after  winding  through  the  wadys  in  a 
westerly  direction,  finally  empty  themselves 
into  the  Bbariat-ul-Kabir  (the  Jordan)-— 
Auuon'i  TraiteU,  Vol.  it.  p.  171. 

JABAL  SHAMSAN,  the  highest  wall  of 
the  Aden  erater,  where  Gain  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried. 

JABAL-UL-JUDA.  AghriDagfa,  or  Mount 
Ararat,  the  Ararat  of  modern  geographers, 


in  the  provinoea  of  Erivan  i«  in  height  aboufc 
16,300  feet.   In  the  last  volume  of  Coenos, 
Humboldt  records  the  height  of  Demavead  at 
19,715  feet,  which  is  but  1,785  feet  under  the 
height  attributed  to  il.    According  to  other 
authorities,  Ararat  is  only  17)112  feet  high. 
General  Mqntetth,  who  passed  three  yeen  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Arar^,         nuuy  mean* 
to  aseeitsin  ifs  ejevatiqn,  and  0Di84e  it  16,000 
feet  above  the  Uvdl  of  the  '  Araies.    At  a 
distftDCB  it  has  a  reseublanee  to  adiifi,  II 
is  called  by  Armenlns  mountaiu  of  (he  Arl^ 
and  by   others,   tho   Moilntaio  of  ^oah^ 
Agridagh  being  the  name  given  to  ft  by  thp 
Turke  ;    and  the   Armeiuans  also  c^l  it 
M^oi*  -  bat  all  unite  hi  revering  it  as  the  haven 
of  the  gnat  Aip  whinh  preserved  the  fekhar  of 
mankind   ivoa        waters  of  the  detnge. 
Ararat  is  called  by  the  Anbs,  jabl-ut-Judi 
and  by  the  Armenians,  also,  masslsssinsar,  or 
roountahi  of  the  ark.  Berosus  and  Alexander 
both  tfeohire  ihtt  in  their  time  it  iras  reported 
that  some  planks  of  the      remained  on  thn 
hilKet  the  date  of  the  accession  ^f  the  Abbaside 
eallpfas  A.  D.  749— i'orfe/<  ihnelt,  VoL 
I.  p.  193.  ffennv?  MoiUeUhU  B^ort,  Seo 
Iran. 

JAB&Ii:ZABABAH.   In  %ypt,  the  Ba- 
maragdus  Mons  of  the   anuents,  has  tho 
tnnous  emerald  mines  which  were  work- 
ed 1650  B.  C,  in  the  t^me  of  the  Onat  Se* 
sostris  n,  by  extensive  galleries.  It  was  aghm 
woriced  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Uahomed  AH,  pacha,  and  recently  a  BriiiBb 
Oompany  undertook  it.    The  mines  were 
on  the  Kosseir  road  from  Koptos  to  Aen- 
nnm  (Fbiloteras).    Welhted  thinks  (Trav. 
ii.  333),  that  the  locality  indicated  by  Bmoe 
was  the  island  of   Wadi  ^emal.  and  that 
the  Arabs  had  so  called  it',  because  of  it« 
proximity  to  the  only  emendd  minea  on  the 
ad^aoent  continent  Emeralds  axe  now  brought 
from  Egypt,  Germany,  from  tiie  Altai  monn- 
taina ;  the  finest  from  Kew  Grenada  where 
they  occur  in  dolomite,  and,  as  ia  said,  from 
India.— j5«a«m'f  Eft/pt,  WtUdtd,  ii.  303. 
JABAT.  Malay.  Castor. 
JABEB  CASTLE.  See  Mesopotamia. 
JABLI,  Hill  bedouins  near  Lahtg. 
JABL  MALAN.  3ee  Kelat. 
JABLOKI    SEMLENUE,  also.  FaUta, 
RcB.  Potatoes. 

JABLONNOL  In  1848,  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Jablonnoi  mountains  and  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded  to  Kusak  by  the 
Chinese. 

JABLOTA.  HxMD.  Jairopha  curcas. 
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JABLPUB,  t  town  in  the  central  pToyincM 
^  IndU  ia  i.  S3"  9"  7 '  L.  79°  56"  3'  ia  Malwa, 
ItiiaUr^miUtaryatatioo,  1^  tfiiim  turn  the 
DCbtbukof  the  Neibudda.  dak  i\nat>k' 
bail  l,SS&lwt  above  t^aw^^*  See 
KoL 

J&BOONA.  A  nw  of  Kiafcwgwriw  in 
Utiiet. 

JABUSiaKBIS.  A  riw  warS^l^uUiflHf 

iABBiU  M  Oumoti  in  B«nr,  tbi  {bitiM 
vonkipH     uawd  w  vndar,-- 

Aara  or  Aanu- 

Ambs. 
Marri. 
Srtwai. 
AsmM 

Juia  Bai. 


and  htr 


««!>■. 

iM  ii  vttialiipped  at;  8il4  vw.  ^U^cl^^ 
mi  turn  te  be  Uw  an«el  QabritU,  w^on  ma- 
kaedtu  etjle  Jabnil.  I91  the  alUieretwa 
bbiiaeC  tbe  orienula  the.tof «  Jalu«l  a^  ia 
Mnoalj  wd  and  the  aUve^  figure,  th«t  of  » 
w,  u  am  anwad  tke  Deek^  Njear  Ogonotit 
ihokiiiBgtcethwUh  ixwei|u  oaaHanof  nod 
ititofoo^  wUeh  Uw  dfaer  vf  Aalgaua  laid  ma 

&dciaeth,  ia  a  deitjr  of  Oonniotit  whoM 
fonbip  pn^£Qlt  fran  snake*. 

Ia  Uk  Chaski  pau,  in  the  Lakeawara  Sfog^ 
rlu^  tkiBi  the  wi^enJml  b«t«cea  the  Q^roff 
mi  the  Taptee,  abowt  10  vnUe*  Dortli  of 
Awupbad,  tbm  ia .  a  ahrii^  of  th«  daily 
aUti  Utnoba  to  whieh  frofa  a  droh  pf  « 
bidfcd  niltg,  people  of  all  9a«tes  iwn^ 
hoinia  and  nuTra  and  dher,  but  ohiefly  tW 
lUraUakonbL  Thejatra  ui  hel^  i^tl^a^th 
and  laata  lor  four^  d^ya^  dunog 
aUck  malqr  aheep  are-offeied  la  fficiiGce,  It 
iia  tlie  KNithexn  eide  of  Uiqiii)^;.  ft  |n«re  Mock 
tfiloBe,  with  imaller  Wopju  id;  fook  all 
lamcd  wiA  red  lead.  tt)e  Qfajef:^ 
nil4  aie  vboUy  persona^  hw^ing  M^^-deiiy 
tsg^re  or  piMTOt  their  chijdie^,  theiif  Aooka 
ti&drfeod. 

UCAKA  Tbu  aiogabu  hird  is  a  ipal^v<; 
al  U»  K.  W.  Htmalaxv  aD4  of  .  Cfiijia 
■d  ii  diiUiigHisbed  not  Ipsa  bj  the  scace 
iu  foraL  than  bj  its  affapji^ion  to  the 
haHtici  for  which  n«tun  haa  pUotted  it. 
hned  f«  trar^Bg  tiie  moctuv  and  Iqtus 
the  water  it  supports  it«elf 
weed*  and  learea  hj  the 
nfawrdinery  span  of  the  toes  aided  by  the 
■Mnl  Ugbtaeu  of  its  body.  lake  the  moorr 
li^  of  whoae  habits  aad  manwrs  it  largely 
pniHuM,  it  is  dooblless  capable  of  awimpiii^g, 
kloBg  Mid  pendent  tail  feathers  being  elevat- 
u  aot  to  dijp  in  the  water.  Its  scientific 
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aatne   ia  Para  sinensis.    It  may  he  seen 
in  the  North  West  Ui^lalaya  squatliag  on 
the  broad  learea  of  ibe  lotiu,  NeUuubiunx 
specioBaai>  and  marsh  marigold  (Caltha  p»lus- 
tris).  Its  flight  is  not  strong,  and  is  composed 
of  nany  flaps ;  the  call  is  rough,  Hhe  the! 
of  tl»e  water-hen.    The  curved  taif  festhers, 
the  brSUant  yellow  patch      the  bind  part  of 
the  neck,  and  ahining  brown  of  the  back,  whita 
wings  more  or  leas  tinged  with  btaek>  will  aft 
opce, serve  to  diatingtdal^  it— Adiufit,  Wil^ 
liam*  Middle  Kingdmx  p.  363.  . 
JACHAKTr  Bus.  Sapphire. 
MCUtA.<  Fob,  Bnasia  Mher. 
^APf*  HiMP-  J'aiounnm  grapdiflonio. 
. J4^K,   Bft  William  Jack  was  appointed 
tp  thf  Bengal  Medical  Service  in  1813,  aod 
was  in  the  farliec  part  of  his  csxaer  employed 
in  the  ordma^y  dii^es  of  his  profeasion.  Bur- 
isg  the  Nepa)  war  of  I814-15  be  was  attach- 
ed to  ^  army  under  0e|iai!al  Ochterlony.  and 
b^d  aQ.9ppoi^iiut^  of  seaiag  the  outer  valleys 
of  {l^alf  a  opuAtjry  wlfioh  at  that  time  was  a 
t«xiaim;o^i(a  io  sciaaae*   Ip  2SIS,  while  at 
Caictttta,  aa  a'visit  to,  !}r'.W«Uioh,  he  met 
with  Sir  StaoUwd  Bafflfs,  the  Governor  of  Uie 
9ritifh  settUmwitt  in  9uvpt«aiwho  offend  kin 
an  appaiatpmit  on  Us  staff,  {Mvmuiog  hiiq 
«req  iaeility  for  the  explosatlon  of  the  natuxal 
Ustofy  of  that  isli^nd.  fhe  eastern  or  Malayaa 
Peninania  of  India  was  unknown  botauicaUy 
till  i^  was,  viiited  biy  Jack*  whose,  desoiiptiopi 
of  Malayan  plants  ware  punished  It^  th^  Us1m[« 
aa  mis(»IIaniBB,  and  have  bcfn  repr^iduced  b^ 
Six  Willlw*  Hq^kec  ia  the  o9a^aQion  to  Urn 
$otimi0sl  UagBiEina,  ^  by  Dr.  M'CleJland 
in  tha  G^euUa  Joucriid  of  l^lnr^.  History. 
Pnforta^ately  fai^  qaiew  was  «,Teiy  short  one, 
fs  haaau  ufidec , the,  affects  . of  fati^  and 
eapofaxe  oa  th^  Ifitk  September  IS22.  on 
be^rd  the  ship  oq  whiph  ha  M  embarked  on 
tka  nmrious  daji      pfoqeod  to.  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.— JTboiw*  nnd.  I^Jmitxm^  ,  JPt 
Indiea:. 

JAOKA,  Mf V  The  fauit  ot  t^e  Artocarpua 
integrifoUa. — Zitm. 
JA^£;IN  9^f.  Qpniaadia 

JACK  TBEB.  ADgIo-UifL4J,  fche  Arto- 
carpns  integpfoUa*  The  dy;^  obtained  fxom 
ita-wqod,  aa  prepared  hy  the  natives,  i«  a  tirit- 
Uantorapn  yellow,  -and  M  otitaine4  ^Uf  thp 
additiop  of  an  iofssion  a^ade  fxsm  the  kav^ 
of  th|B  *Don-yst'  producing  a  brUlianpy 
c^or  i(ot  ezceUed  by  the  bwt  Englidi  djers. 
The  neir  aacenlotal  dresi  of  the  Poongyea 
or  bndd'hiat  pue^ta  of  Burm^h.  o^inoe  the 
effect  of  thia  process*  and  the  dyed  articlo 
will  be  found  to  surpass  most  of  the  British 
range  of  djes  of  ita  cliu^  aqd  ^  a  process  not 
requiring  the  B{^Ucstjon  of  asv  of  tM  metalUo 
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bases  as  a  mordant,  tbe  jaok<wood  dye  vould 
dimbtless  bMome  an  articlo  of  inquiry  and  of 
coDseqaent  standard  Taloe. 


Laptu  mir«u,£<nMfi/«r. 

JiAbals^....*.—  Pvt. 

Kola  .......  ..^aiAHB. 

SrigalB   -.Saki. 


Cukli  KunmlnAiaaMfBtdg 
Nazi  .. ......   Oav.  Tijc. 

Jackal  Bho. 

Shioal   Dux.  Fbm. 

NaOa  Til 

The  jaokal  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia  and  in  all  India  vest  of 
the  Brahmspntra.  Over  South  eastern  Europe, 
Central  and  Southern  Asia,  both  the  jsokal 
and  the  hynna  are  more  or  less  plentiful, 
affieoting  also  the  mountainous  regions  to 
pretty  high  altitudes.  Along  the  line  of  the 
Congas,  in  lover  Bengal,  they  move  in  paefcs 
and  eat  indiacriminatdy.  In  the  Feninaula, 
they  are  of  larger  sise,  an  seen  singly  or  in 

Jiairs,  and  in  the  Ddchan,  lire  much  on  wild 
raits,  the  coffee  bean  of  the  plantations  is 
hrgely  eaten  by  them.  Their  cry  when  moving 
at  night  is  very  disagreeable,  and  even  when 
elicAceting  their  eall  ia  unpleasing.  Among 
mammals,  the  jaekal,  hyena,  domeatic  swine^ 
and  dog;  and  among  birds,  vnltvies,  kites, 
erows,  minas,  and  the  adjutant  bird  Leptopttlos 
arguls,  Omel.,  are  the  chief  earrion  eaters  of 
south  Eastern  Asia.  The  jHohaland  hyena  are 
of  noetnmal,  bold  and  stealthy,  habits  and 
though  the  hyena  hunts  generally  singly,  tbe 
jaokat  does  so  in  packs,  and  anything 
in  ttie  w«f  of  flesh,  putrid  or  other* 
wbe,  is  aeoeptable.  The  swine,  the  buffslo, 
the  eow,  the  bnlloek  and  even  sheep,  in  many 
parts  «f  India  are  driven  daily  to  the  pnrliena 
of  the  towns.  Theory  of  the  jackal  is  peeoliar^ 
ft  is  eomposed  of  a  aneeession  of  half-barking, 
half-wailing  ariea,ondiiEerentiioiea.  When  pro- 
perly prononnead  then  u  no  better  nhutratkm 
of  it  than  the  following  words,  set  to  the  ora* 
sic  of  the  animals  voice 

—A.  dead  lundoo  I  A  dead  hlndoo  I 
— Whttre-whSre  f  whtfre-whVra  f 
~Hez«.hflra;  hm^Mra? 

The  iaokal  in  the  peninsala  of  India  and 
in  the  low  country  of  Ceylon  hnnts  in  packs, 
he^ed  by  a  leader,  and  they  have  been 
seen  to  assault  and  pull  down  a  deer.  The 
anall  nnmber  of  hares  in  the  districts  they 
infiBst  is  ascribed  to  their  depredations.  When 
a  jaekd  has  broaght  down  his  game  abd  killed 
it,  its  first  impulse  is  to  hide  it  in  the  nearest 
junfcle,  whence  he  issues  with  an  air  of  easy  in- 
difference, to  observe  whether  any  thing  more 
powerful  than  himself  may  be  at  hand,  from 
which  he  might  encounter  the  ilik  of  being 
despoiled  of  his  capture.  If  the  cosst  be 
clear,  he  returns  to  the  eonoealad  carcase,  and, 
foUowed  by  his  dompattloas,  carries  it  away. 


rees  aie  frequent 
then  md 


Bat  if  a  man  be  in  sight,  or  any  other  animal 
to  be  avmded,  the  jackal  has  been  seen  to  seise 
a  ooooanut  hnak  in  bis  mouth,  or  any  similar 
substance,  and  fly  at  full  speed,  aa  if  eager  to 
cany  off  hia  pretended  prize,  retuming  for  tbe 
real  booty  at  some  more  oonrenient  season. 
They  are  snlijeet  to  hydrophobia,  and  in- 
of  oattle  being  bitten 
(lying  in  eonseqaenee.  Aa 
exoreseenoe  or  small  homy  eone  about  hdf  an 
indi  in  length,  and  eoneeam  by  a  ttift  of  hiir 
is  sometimes  fonnd  on  the  head  irf  tibe  jadtaL 
Thia  the  Binghriese  esll  narrS-eomboo  ; 
and  th^  aver  that  the  possessor  of  this 
esn  command  by  its  instrumentality  the 
realisation  of  every  wish,  and  that  if  stolen  or 
lost  by  him,  it  wiU  invariably  return  of  ita  own 
aecord.  Those  who  have  jewels  to  oonoeal 
rest  in  perfect  seourity,if,  along  with  them,they 
can  deposit  a  narricoomboo,  fully  convinced 
that  its  presence  is  au  effectual  safegnard 
against  robbers.  Tbe  words  of  Psalm  Ixiii. 
iO,  **  they  shaH  be  a  portion  for  foxes,'* 
appear  obscure :  but  if  they  be  rendered,  *  thtj 
abdl  be  a  portion  for  jackals,*  the  anathemli 
beeomea  phin  and  striking  to  a  hindoo,  in 
whose  eoontry  the  diluting  sight  of  jackals, 
devouring  hnmen  bodies  may  be  seen  every 
day.  So  rarenous  are  those  animals,  that  they 
are  said  to  ateal  infants  as  they  lie  by  the  breast 
of  the  mothers  and  sick  persons  who  lie  Mend- 
less  in  the  street  or  by  the  side  of  the  Ganges, 
are  said  sometimes  devoured  alive  by  these 
animals  in  the  night. — Tennattfa  Sietehe*  of 
tie  Naiurai  Butory  of  Ceyion,  p,  36-87. 
SolAat*9  Travett  from  ike  East,  p.  861. 
9W«   fimioM.   AMm'e  NtttwatiH  ws 

JACKDAW,  the  common  Ihin^n  Jaek- 
daw,  Cbrvwa  moneditla  vlt  Europe,  Siberia, 
Barbarf,  W.  Aaia,  Feehawnr  valley,  and 
Kashmir,  may  be  seen  in  flocks  in  winter  in  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Punjiub,  associated 
with  the  Cornish  chough  and  the  rook.  Hie 
first  two  oome  from  Cashmere,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  during  the  summer  ; 
but  the  rook,  if  ever  seen  in  Kashmir,  is  only 
a  cold  weather  visitor  and  seems  to  come  from 
the  west,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  be  common 
in  Afghanistan.  It  appears  at  Bawul  Findee  in 
flo^  about  the  beginning  of  September,  it  is 
fonnd  in  winter  as  for  sooth  as  Lahore  and 
disappears  entirdy  in  Sfareh.  The  hooded 
crow  has  been  brought  from  Northwn  A%han- 
istan,  and  is  menlioued  by  laeutenant  Wood 
in  his  travels  as  common  in  Knnduz,  but  It  \t 
not  found  in  Gaihmeie  or  in  tbe  Fanjaub. 
Besides  these  British  birds,  the  chimney  swallow 
makes  its  appearsnoeinOctober  snd  leaves  sgsin, 
in  spring,  for  the  straw  built  sheds  of  Oashmereb 
where  it  breeds  and  spends^the  summer  months^ 
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TW  wbite  rvuped  muiio  Mfl  aand  martin  are 
both  likewiu  nugratorj,  and  repair  to  Cfish- 
mm  and  Ladakk  in  lunuDMr-  Tbe  black,  and 
•Ipins  iwifU  remain  longcrf  and  nuj  be  aeen 
aneanng  lUraut  during  tbe  sutnmer  eveningB, 
eqweiaUj  after  a  shower  of  rain.  The  rioc- 
dm  ia  a  iwidjjBat  oa  tbe  Bnt>-Ul«iaUijra.  Tbe 
•ouBfm  atarling  ia  plentiful  in  tbe  north  aa 
daewfaere  in  Hiadooatan.  The  lapwiog  (Vanaf- 
ka  oiatakua)  amTaa  in  flooka  in  thn  bcgiiming 
ofNovMaber.  and  departa  farthn  waat  early  in 
a^ing ;  ita  anminar  nridaaoe  baa  pot  been 
fimnd  oat,  but  it  moat  be  emnmon  in  certain 
parte  of  Fenia  and  Afj^iuiiatan.  Tbe  oom- 
mon  and  jack  anipe,  wi£  a  few  painted  anipe, 
a^ieair  in  the  Sawul  Findee  in  Febraaij  and 
Merely  and  are  procured  aa  many  aa  thirty 
couple  at  a  time.  Nearly  all  the  water  fowl 
met  with  in  the  rivers  and  marabea  of  toe 
north  west  come  from  the  Tartarian  ^-  lakea, 
where  they  mi|y  be  foaod  breading.  After 
a  anltry  d^  it  is  uanat  to  |ee  ue  wire- 
iHled  aw^ow  akimming  over  the  plaina,  and 

the  aide  of  poola  and  _  atreama  a  aoUtary 
pacB  aaadpiper  (Totanus  oohn^us)  ia  not 
lare.  IChe  brown  backed  heron  (Ardeola 
kae^ieia)  also  ocoora  ia  auch  aitoaUooa.  The 
blade  ibia  (G.  papiltoaua,)  with  ita  red  crown, 
ia  aeen  during  the  cold  months  ;  fiyiog,  along 
with  the  rooka  and  Europeao  jackdaws,  and 
beaidea,  oo  the  marahea  about,  the  great  and 
little  bUterns.  with  the  apotted  nil.  are  not 
-UBcomiooD.  Of  tbe  other  European  birds 
any  be  ooticed  the  abort-cared  o^l,  moor 
^wuard.  Um  pale  bariier,  Circua  awaiiiaonii. 
the  cormorant  ru£l^  and  amew,  all  coming  and 
departing  with  tbe  winter  montfaa — Jdam$^ 

JACK.  FBtllT  TfiEE.  Exa.  Artocarpua 
inlflfrrifolia.— Zifut. 

JACK  WOOD.  AnoLO-UiALr. 


i>hinHa ....... 

J^"**  *-  •  V,  » 

Phauaw......  Hihi). 

^aiuwT...  .4....  —  M 


Nangfca .........  IUl&t. 

Uiam  FUa......]lALBaL. 

rilla  muam  Tax. 


Tbe  Artocai^a  int^rifolia,  growa  in  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  ia  cf  value  for  ita  fruit, 
and  ita  timber.  In  many  plaoea  it  is  found 
two  iEeet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from 
thirty  to  ibirty-^ve  fcet  high.  It  baa  an  excel- 
lent timber  and  in  Canara.  it  *aa  preferred  by 
Tippu  sultan  for  the  6rab  vesaela  buUt  at 
the  naval -depdt.  Honere.  In  Ceylon,  at  Point 
de  Qidle,  it  ia  uacd  Iqr  tbe  furniture  makers  for 
dttira,  eouchea,  &c.  for  which  purpose  it  an- 
awera  well;  and,  polished  with  cMe,  ita 
brilliant  colour  ia  auperior  to  that  of  mahogany. 
Wbea  eat  down,  it  is  yellow,  but  ioroa  dark 
and  improvea  by  age.  In  England  it  is  used 
aa  arell  aa  aatiu  wood  for  making  backa  of 
hair  bmahea,  kc.—Edye,  ForuU  Maitfbar 
oMd  Ctmam.  See  Artocarpua  inte^ifolia. 


JACOB,  gT«gtda«i  of  Abnham,  a  pAtriarA 
of  the  laraelitea  :  Jacob  was  father  of  twdre 
iooa  who  founded  the  twelve  tribea  of  tbe  He- 
brews he  went  to  Egypt  B.C.  2747-6 — Smtem, 
JACOB,  Itajor  Qeneral  John.  Wrote  a 
pamphlet,  on  irrcgulaTcavBlry  Bombay.  1846, 
and  al»o  on  aeveral  subjects  connceted  with 
tbe  o^nisation  of  armiea.  Born  Utfa  Januuy 
XS12,  he  fell  a  viotim  to  fever  in  1860|  in 
Sind.  Though  he  never,  directed  r!^[alarope- 
ratioDs.on  an  extensive  aeale,  he  bad  taken 
notable  part  in  wentfal  oampaigM,  and  had 
fought  in  great  battlea  with  •pMnonbla  valour. 
He  wu  endowed  in-aa  nnccwunoa  degree  with 
those  personal  gifts  whiph  enable  one  man  to 
exercise  an  asoepdaocy  over  Uionaands.  and 
whidi,  in  all  aituatiopaapd  all  ages  of  tbe  world, 
have  constituted  the  material  of  h^Poea.  With  the 
sinRle  exception  of  Sir  J  amee  Outram,  b«  repra- 
aented,  perhapa  more  vividly  than  any  aoldivr 
of  hia  time,  that  natunl  and  inhnent  auperi- 


ority  of  power,  which  when  expreaaed  in  the 
race  inatead  of  the  individual,  givei  the  Bri- 
tish naiiou  the  donuoioo  over  India.  He  en- 
tered tbe  Bombay  AltiUe^^  in  1808,  nd  he 
participated,  aa  an  artiUciy  offleer.  in  the 
Afghan  eampaigna,  but  be  £a  not  aooompauy 
tbe  expedition  all  the  way  to.CabdI.  In  the 
year  1841,  500  cayiliera  wera  enrolled  aa  the 
Siiid  Horse  and  Col-  Outram  aetected  Jacob 
for  tbe  chief  oommaHd.  At  ilie eampaigna  and 
eonqueat  of  Siad  which  ensued,  on  ihe  field  of 
Meeaoi,  Jacob's  Uorae«nd  Jacob  himaelf  «ata- 
blished  a  name  wbioh  waa  never  afterwaida 
sullied  or  obscured.  After  Siitd  bad  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British  territories  fnm  a  few- 
troops  tbe  force  was  gradoatly  expanded  till 
it  iiMluded  two  atrooK  regimenta.  and  maatrnd 
1,600  of  the  beat  horaemen  in  India.  To 
theae  acddiera  waa  intrurted^  the  patrol  of  the 
frontier,  and.  though  they  wen  ^vidail  into 
inooaaideiaUe  detadunenta.  aosMfOimea  of  lesa 
than  50  men  each,  their  -v^liifto«s  fidelity,  and 
iotelligenee  wera  auch  aa  to  cnsfire  tbe  perfect 
proteotion  of  the  province.  Jacob  was  aliU  the 
sole  bead  of  tbia  formadable  body,  asoommaod- 
nit  of  both  regimenta  together,  aaaiatcd 
simply  by  two  lieuteaanta  in  each.  Five  Eu- 
ropeans (hua  .  controlled  nearly  S.OOO  of  tbe 
fiercest  awwdamen  of  the  East,  aod  with  such 
absolute  effect,  that  it  waa  eaid  not  a  trooper 
Id  the  corps  knew  «n^  will  but  that  of  bia 
colonel.  Their  diacipline  was  perfection  itaelf ; 
their  devotion  unqueatioDed  ;  their  loyalty 
never  impeacbed.  Jacob  by  his  precepts  no 
less  than  his  exemple  laboured  to  enforce  the 
theory  that  Eoropoana  were  naturally  su- 
perior to  Asiatiea,  and  that  the  latter  ao  far 
from  resenting  auch  aaoendancy,  dcaired  nothing 
better  than  to  profit  by  it.  All  they  wanted 
waa  to  obey,  provided  oo^y  ihfX  their  obedience 
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ir»  elnUeaged  by  om  titnriy  com]9ot«iA  to 
'  dfiuiand-  it^  Place  w  man  taid  Ht,  in  eodiAiahd 
nnless  hd  is  qaalified  tti  io>pM«»imd  gOTeni  hy 
proofs  of  fwrsoiHil  eic^etw*,  end,  when  you 
have  got  such  i  man,  leave  tboM  wbom  he  is 
to  govera  vitb  no  idea  of  any  kntkorlty  but 
hi».  iBBtaad  of  teadiiaK  vativea  to  look  up  to 
wAe  oentral  and  remote  Jaiudiotion,  glvt  thtio 
tfa^r  plaia  and  vi»ibl«  tord  in  their  eommmd- 
onesTt  and  in  him  only.  Inatead  of  dilut- 
ing tlM  magfeal'inflnefiee'frf  noe  by  moUiply- 
iag  Sonipeaa  •tteeH,  tuA  thos  exl^iiqg 
ioforior  apeoiaeba  of  the  doffliMtt  etesa, 
oonoentnrte  pMrwr  add  ^4tA\sf  mttking  these 
rulera  rare  and  abtoltttei  FMilitate  their  voric 
'  by  givlai;  th«m  every  species  of  peraonai  autho- 
rity VAdtk  ^Mnite  iHsthMtions  ;  teach  the 
naiive  soldier  to  took  up  to  A  man,  ever  preeMt 
with  hitDf  in  whom  be  reeognizea  a  natifral  et- 
presBioa  of  that  government  vhicli  otherwite 
be  can  only  diml;  aaderetand,  And  then  you 
nay  save  nine*teDth8  of  your  officers  and  rely 
in^Kcatly  npon-the  devotion  of  your  ttoepa. 
Perbnpa  it  ia  tone  thalt  BO  Jacoba*  with  SOO 
aubaUema,  ooirid  have  dgaoSsed  and  «entr<dled 
in  admifiMe  fashion  «  naiive  ininy  of  100,900 
•iiiai»lmt  50  Jacoba  are  net  id#aya  to  %e 
fonnd.  Hia  redoubtable  aoldjers,  were  not 
raised  on  the  frontier  from  Pathane  or  Bdoo- 
chees,  but  were  pare  Hinduatanees,  witii  a  few 
iGcruita  of  similar  character  from  the  Deccan. 
Jacob's  raw  material  was  exactly  that  of  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  armies,  and  approximated, 
indeed,  more  nearly  to  the  former  model  than 
the  laUcr.  When  we  reflect  that  from  this 
nateriat'-'siiice  thought  so  essentially  wortb- 
■leie-  Oetenel  Jacob  did  actually  construct  and 
Maintrin  a  body  of  tile  finest,  and,  as  far  as 
#eoutell,thettiwl  fakhfal  horsemen  in  the 
■worid^  we  ab^  obtnn  some  idsff  of  ^  extra- 
OKlMry  powMB,  of  one  of  the  best  represen- 
•^tdtiWs  of  Ei»gland*B  aeeenddiiey  lb  the  East.— 
am*  Kmo$,  Jany.  10,  1B&9. 

JAOOB,  Msjor  LbGHAKD,  (mi)  Besi- 
dent  at  Bhooj.  Anthor  of  an  Account  of 
Gumli  or  Bhnmli  :  fte^ort  on  the  iron  in 
Kattywar  ;  its  comparstive  value  with  Brilish 
metal  ;  mines,  and  mitana  of  smelting  ore, 
Lond.  As.  Trans,  vols.  v.  78  ;vm.  98.— Brief 
iHStorioal,  geological,  and  statistical,  memoir 
on  Okhamandal  in  Bom.  Geo.  IVans.  vol.  v. 
167. — Beport  on  the  district  of  Babriowsr, 
Ibid,  vol.  vii.  700:— 'Inaeriptions  'from  Pali- 
tiaAa>  in  Bom.  As.  Tnns,  vol.  i.  56.— On  the 
Asoka  inecriptiaiM.  Gimar,  Ibid,  257.— iXr. 

JACOB'S  WELL,  in  the  valley  of  Nablons, 
a  few  mUes  aonth  of  Bhechem.  It  is  75  ftei 
deep. 

JACQUEMONT,  VIOTOR,  bom  at  Paris 
1801,  died  at  Bombay  7lh  Deeember  1832. 


WaU  a  tMvelliag  uMntsHstto  the  Eayil  llnseam 
of  N^intal  History  at  Pmis,  Airi^  the  yean 
l«2a'9,  ld34).l  and  Sft  He  tiwvisUed  ia  ibe 
Himabyaa^  Ladak,  Iwlia,  Tibet,  Panjabf  and 
Gashmere.  His  tra^  Were  pulAlMd  ui  the 
-fonb  of  lettMs  to  his  refadves^ 
-  JAOINTH*  A  gem  owing  As  dfeep  omge 
eolor  to  the  )preaenoe  of  ciroon*  it  Is  tSia 
gUkoaidsh^f  India. 

lADAWLLAY.  TAte  s  #ema«'«  keftd 
aanmrt  Inthe  Qteii -MimtiTw  See  9e«elleir. 

JABE.  Ase-neke^ 

The  term  Jade,  Has^bben  givciA'^  sevcrtil  mi- 
fter&ls,'  scrpentlMe,  nephrite  arid  'saaSaotite, 
whiA  resemble  each  other  btrt  Itttfc,  except  in 
coftotir.  The  OUnese  estimate  IbCir  celdirated 
Jitde  stone  very  highly,  and  there  iBte  tiumeroos 
shcps,  tioth  for  -cutting  it  and  etposiog  it  for 
B^e,  cMrved  into  all  those  curious  and  fantastic 
forms,  for  eieentifrg  wbi^  Mis  peo|de  are  So 
well  kbown.  Its  valdetA  the  eyes  x>f  the  Chinese 
depends -diicfly  tipon  its  sonorousness  and  oolor. 
The  most  vfthied  speehnens  ne  brought  from 
Tunnnn  and  Khoten ;  a  greenish  white  oohmr 
ia  the  -nost  highly  priECd,  but  a  plain-  color  of 
any  Aade  is  not  much  esteemed.  A  etfgo  of  tkia 
mineral  wss  iihported  into  (hntM  from  New 
Holland  not  long  Sfro,  but  the  Ghtoese  woidd 
not  porchase  it,  owing  to  a'fancy  taken  again&t 
its  origin  and  color.  The  patteot  toil  of  the 
workers  in  thia  bard  and  lastreless  mineral  ia 
only  equalled  by  the  prodigtOQs  admiration  it 
is  held  in  and  both  fairly  e^lbit  the  singulai 
taste  and  skill  of  the  Ohiaese.  Its  colour  ia 
usually  a  greenish  white,  passing  into  a  greyish- 
green  and  dark  grass-grten  ;  internally  it  ia 
scarcely  glimmering.  Its  fracture  is  splintery, 
Bpliuteis  white,  mass  SjBmi^ttaflsparent  and 
cloudy  i  it  eenitdiea  glass  strtmgyr-tmt  rook- 
orystal  does  not  setat^  tt.  Jade  is  found  in 
CUas,  Bnrmah,  Yminun,  Khoten  and  Sgypt 
and  it  used  as  dagger  handlfes,  eupsiTSses.  The 
pale  greenish  varieties  are  the  best  :  bangles 
made  of  jade  come  from  Mogoung,  in  the 
north  of  Barmah.  the  bright  green  tint  seen  in 
these  specimens  is  the  cbBncteristic  pecnliaiity 
of  the  BurhaeBC  jade.  The  Chinese  have  a  per- 
fect mania  for  jade,  using  it  for  Maudanna' 
buttons,  pipemouth  pieces,  «nd  various  articlea 
of  personal  omaittent  and  luxury.  They  esti- 
mate it  Bccordiogto  thfc  pnrity  of  the' white 
aod.bHghtness  of  the  graen  tints.  Jade  batiglea 
of  Bdrttab  of  second  quality  cost  135  Rupeba 
orI2£10*.  A.  Ohlpamui  who  sold  apair  showed 
sneehnena  which  he  said  wonld  fetch  in  China 
sixty  times  itswcaght  in  silver,  and  be  said 
that  the  really  first-rate  jade  is  sold  ftar  aa 
much  as  forty  times  its  weight  in  gold  •  tfaia 
appears  incredible,  but  all  enquiry  tends  to 
show  that  the  Chinese  wilLgive  almost  anything 
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for  tf|e  finest  jniU-  Jade  atood  high  ia  the  es- 
iimaiioa  of  tlie  Mougofs,  ifid  figures  largely  io 
kbrir  l^nds  and  tbeir  poetry.  It  ia  related  that 
«h«n  Cheiighiz  was  proclaimed  Kbagan  oo  the 
grassjr,  .teead^wa  of  tha  river  KeriUan,  a  certaiu 
stone  a|roniaheuua]y  dew  asunder,  and  disolM- 
td  a  great  seal  of  graven  jnile*  which  wis  Kept 
as  a  palladium  by  his  deacead&als,  and  was 
atmost  the  only  thing  saved  bv  the  last  em- 
^Tok  of  his  bouse  when  flying  from  the 
Chiiteae  insdtiperits.  The  Mdugol  word  for  jnde 
it  khaa.  The  uouiitaiii  near  Khotan,  which 
BQpplies  some  of  ttie  bfst  jadei  is  called,  ho- 
cordiiig  to  TimkoMki,  Mirjai,  or  iUsh-tash 
('Turk.  Jade-rock*').  The  Tartar  name  may 
have  some  conoectiou  with  the  Persian  word 
kbas,  royal,  noble.  Cmwfurd  technically 
styles  ihe  Burmese  jade  "  noble  serpentine/' 
and  ill  the  narrative  of  Goes  the  jade  of  Ifar- 
kand  ta  spoken  of  as  **  niarmoris  itlius  apud 
Sioas  nobilissimi." — Schmidt,  pp.  71,  lit!}. 
tvUCaOiay,  t.  />.130.  Gai.  Exhibition  IB62. 
PortMtic'*  H^andarUgSfpi  88.  'Wiitliams*  Midi 
king.  fOQB  243. 

JA.DGUAL  OK  LUMBI,a'nnefii  Insr-' 
Meu&H.  Sitrrative^f.  51  ^ 
JADl-OHBTTU.  Tel.  Seoecwpu  aninr- 

JADlKAf.   Tax.  Hyristiea  xbosohsta. 

^ADtPtTKl.  Tah.  Mace.  Jadlpulri  Taihm. 
taH.  !Nutmeg  butter;  Nutmeg  oil> 

JaDO,  one  of  the  low  castes  in  a  village, — 
the  same  as  Eumeeo.  In  some  places,  Uie 
term  is  eduivalent  to  aoodnu— iSlw^. 

JADON,  tadu.  or  Yaduva,  a  tribe  of  Exj. 
pools  of  the  Ghhnderbuosa  division,  who 
j^oless  to  liaoe  tbeir  origin  in  a  direct 
Ebb  from  Krishna.,  fadu  is  the  patronyinie 
of  all  the  downdibit!i  pi  Buddba  >  the  an- 
totor  of  the  LiiDar  race,  of  wbioh  tha  most 
coaspievous  are  now  the  Bhuttse  and  the 
JoTtja  \  but  the  title  of  iadon  is  ifow  exclu* 
sively  applied  to  the  tribe  which  appears  sever 
to  have  8tr«;6d  far  from  tha  liioita  of  the 
anaent  Surasenl,  and  we  consequently  find 
them  BliM  in  considerslile  uumbcrs  in  Ihxt 
Dcighbourhood.  They  are  considend  spirited 
fanners.  All  ihase  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  second  marriages,  and  are  now  considered 
of  an  inferiur  rank  to  their  brethren  in  Kerow- 
Elliot. 

JADOO-fAtUNO.  BbnO.  Salicornia 
Indiea. 

JADBOOXt  a  n«  from  a  rtild  district  near 
Kehit-i-Ghilsi. 

JAUU.  Hind.  Euobaatment  j  hence  Jadu- 
gar,  a  sorcerer. 

JADtlieUrrA,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

JaDUN  ur  tiii(lun>  a  race  on  the  right 
bsnk  of  the  Indus  jvhere  that  river  isiues  from 
tlu  Himalaya  near  Torbela.  Xhay  have  been 


supposed  to  be  Bajputs,  but  they  are  Pathans 
who  speitt  F'ushfoo. — Oamphetl,  p.  87. 
JAUWAR.   Hind.  Cuiowma  sedoaria. 
JAD.  TA  DV,  a  branch  of'the  Abir. 
JAEDAD.  Fe&s<    Signifies  a  place  :  em-> 
ptoymeut ;  also,  in  accounts,  assets,  funds,  re* 
sQurces. 

JAE-l!rAHAZ.  pBks.  A  plaee  prayer  • 
vutxo  Janeemi^i,' or  ]if oosalld. 
JA£PHAL.  HlHD.  Hyristiea  motchata. 
JAG^,  a  tribe  of  Soorujbunsee  Hsjpoots' 
reaideiit  in  the  peiguBuabs  of  KolgWl  and 
Mast  in  Hultra  in  whick  they  were  formerly 
more  nunJenus  ikaa  they  are  at  pftieut. — 
Elliot,    .  .  ■ 

JAII!!!,  gladiators  in  the  south  of  India 
Jetti,  Colonel  'tod  nwntlons  that  one  of  tbt) 
courts  in  Kutch  funds  were  set  apart  for  Jaeti, 
at  otiB  time  to  hfiy  thouanod  rupees  per  annum* 
In  tiie  akhara  (arena)  priee-fightfita  Asraai^ 
ilikhlana,  is  their  phrase  ioi  victtrryj  when 
the  vanquished  is  thrown  upoh  lils  back  aud 
kt'pt  in  that  attitude. — Tod'a  Majatthan,  Vol. 
II.  p.  589.  See  Jetti* 

JA^,  a  very  large'  predatory  tribe  nsidiiig 
near  Kanakii  on  the  Oialla,  dependaDt  'ou  Tur- 
key, and  numberii)^  about  S5,000  fana^es. 
They  inhabik  in  wuater  the  plaiiiia  of  Sulim»> 
oiah  and  Zohnb.  and  inannfuer  migrate  to  the 
moiintuii)  of  Atdultiti.  They  arc  the  most 
warlike  aiicl  unruly  ofall  tb^  ICurdish  tribes. 
The  Jaf  tnUe  iubabit  the  highest  moun- 
taiuB  on  the  frouliev .  of  tlie  territory  of  the 
Villi  of  Sinna.  I'Uey  arc  a  dne-looking,  brave, 
people,  but  esteemed  eiceedintciy  uncivilized 
and  barbarous .  even  by  the  Kurds.  Their 
dialect  of  Kurdish  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  liebbeh  Kurd  ;  and  theur  appear- 
ance is  B't  Biuguiar  that  tbf^  are  easily  neog- 
iiiiied.  They  form  a  body  of  yeomanry  ca- 
vnlry  In  number  about  8,O0U*  which  folbwa  the 
Bey  when  he  is  summoned  to  attend  his  feudal 
lord,  ihe  pnsha  of  Sulimauia  in  the  field— 
Peirier  Garuvan  J'oitriiejftt  p.  68.— iZtc/t's 
BettdeHW  in  ^wrdistaMy  Vol,  I.  p,  IH. 
9ee  Koordislan. 

JAFf^A,  the  ancient  Joppa,  the  nearest  sea- 
port to  Jerusalem,  is  about  3U  miles  south  oi 
Ciesarea.  ti  is  the  sea  port  of  Jerusalem  and 
is  built  on  a  hill  jutting  into  the  sea.  It  bus 
seen  St,  Paul,  Pompey,  Salah-ud'din,  and  Nh- 
pofeou.  At  one  hour's  jouruey  from  Jaffa  isYabne, 
the  ancient  Jabneu  or  Jimnia,  still  a  consider- 
able  village.  At  four  -hqurs'  jeumey>  w  about 
twelve  milea,  is  Bdaoud,  the  mcieiit  Aso^aa 
and  the  Ashdod  of  Scriptsre  8,  Ckren.  xxvh 
^.—lioUH4um'$  TraweUf  PaloiUne  atuL  Syria, 
ful.  i.  p.p.  111,21. 

JAyPEKABAD,  on  the  Guzerat  coast,  in 
lat.  20?- has  the  best  river  on  the  coast. 
The  chief  of  Jafferabad,wl)o  resides  in  Gujarat; 
the  sidi  of  Janjira,^i;h0  .Ee^dfiSi.^^eJCoukaa> 
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end  the  nawab  of  Sacheen  are  all  of  Afrieiui 


Drigiti. 

JAIfFEEI  OfSvrOl, 
clobosa. 

JAVFEm  OATlr. 


DtK*  Oomphrena 


This  oath  1b  contldered 
by  mabomedans  to  be  more  solemti  than  that 
used  io  BritiBh  Indian  Oourtv.  .  Its  words, 
Aksliicto  B'tna  hit  Jabbar,  Si  Kahar,  11  Uii- 
takabbir,  il  Hnntakim,  mean,  1  swear  in  the 
name  of  the  Omnipotent,  Indignant,  Itigh  and 
Avenging  God. 

JAFFNA.  A  tllstrict  and  town  in  Ce3rlon.lo 
the  undy  parts  of  JaSna  a  hollow  palmyra  is 
inserted  to  form  a  Well. 
JAFBA.  Tbl.,  Bixa  orellana)  Arnolto. 
JAG.  Amongst  the  Mahrattaa,  if  a  sudra  die 
Buddenl;,  his  family  hold  a  riotous  vigil  on  the 
10th  night  after  the  demise,  it  is  called  /o^or. 
and  the  object  is  to  compel  the  spirit  of  the 
decttsed  to  enter  the  body  of  the  sou  or  of 
some  other  person  to  rereal  any  secret  matter 
desired  to  be  known.  The  word  is  from  Jagna  to 
w*k9.—fFUt>  Glou. 

JAOA  or  Jaga-bbal,  a  division  of  the 
Bhat  tHbe.— m%. 
JAOADDHARA.  Bee  Kala  t  Priyanath. 
JAGAKBANSI>  a  brahman  tribe  of  samin- 
darsinthe  Fattehpnr  silla— J^t7«, 

JAGANNATH,  Jagannatha,  vernacularly 
Juggemath.rrom  Tt^nnt'hR,  Lard  of  the  worlct, 
is  a  name  now  especially  applied  to  YtsbDn  in 
the  form  in  whieh  ne  is  worshipped  at  the  temple 
of  Jaganath  at  Puri  in  Orissa.  All  the  land 
within  30  miles  round  thn  pagoda  Is  consider- 
ed holy,  but  the  most  sacred  spot  is  an  area  of 
about  lix  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  which 
contains  fifty  temples.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  theae  xi  a  lofty  tower  atent  one  bundled  and 
dgbty-four  feet  in  height  and  abont  twenty* 
eight  feet  aqeara  inside,  called  the  Bur  Dewali, 
in  wUeh  the  idol*  and  Ids  brother  and  sister 
Bubhadra,  are  lodged-  Adjoining  are  two 
pyramidical  buildings.  In  one,  about  forty  feet 
square,  the  Idol  is  worshipped,  and  in  the  other 
the  food  prepared  for  the  pilgrims  is  distribut- 
ed. These  buildings  were  erected  in  A.  D. 
1193.  The  walls  are  covered  with  statues, 
many  of  which  are  in  highly  indecent  postures. 
The  grand  entrance  is  oo  the  eastern  side,  and 
dose  to  the  outer  wall  stands  an  elegant  stone 
column,  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  the  shaft  of 
which  is  formed  of  a  liogle  block  of  basalt, 
preaentiBg  aixteen  aidea.  The  pedestal  is 
richly  omnnented.  The  eolnmn  is  aummnded 
by  a  finely  seiriptared  statue  of  Hanuman,  the 
monkey  chief  of  the  Bamayana.  The  establish- 
ment of  priests  and  others  belongingto  the  tem- 
ple has  been  stated  to  consist  of  three-thousand 
nine-hundred  families,  for  whom  the  daily 
provision  is  enormoua.  The  boly  food  is  pre- 
sented to  the  idol  three  times  a  day.   His  meni 


^ndilg  girls,  the  Deva-^asi,  belonging  to  (bit 
temple,  exhibit  their  professional  skul  in  ui 
adjomiog  building.  Twelve  fesUvals  tfe  eeb^ 
brated  during  the  year,  the  principle  ot 
n^ieh  U  tbe  fiat^b  Jattra.  The  tetnpl^ 
pf  Jaganatba  are  said  to  be  numerous,  lA 
Bengal,  of  a  pyramidical  form.  During  'tliA 
futerVeiB  of  worship  they  are  shut  up.  The 
i^age  of  this  god  at  JajQternath  In  OrissNi  Is  i 
rude  bloc^of  woodt  andhaa  a  frightfUl  viaagtf  . 
with  a  distended  month.  Hia  ulna  '»bi(A  as 
he  was  formed  without  anyi  haVe  been  nven  to 
him  by  the  priests,  are  of  gold.  He  »  gor« 
geously  dressed,  as  are  also  the  other  two  idols 
which  accompany  him.  In  a  compartment  in 
the  temple  of  Boma,  he  is  represented  in  bom- 
pany  With  Bala  Bama  and  Subbadm  without 
arms  or  legs.  The  temple  is  built  on  a  low 
sandy  plain  about  1}  mile  from  the  'shore* 
The  car  is  painted  with  obscene  flgiirea. 
In  the  festivals  at  this  hlndu  temple  tbe 
images  lirouglit  forward  are  those  of 
Krishna  bis  brother  Bahirama  and  sister  8ab« 
ahdra,  and  the  populace  reproach  Krishna  and 
his  tia'ter  far  having  Indulged  in  ■  MAinal 
intimacy.  In  the  Maliabharata,  Subahdra  lb 
stated  to  have  been  married  to  Arjnna  i  Bal'ijina 
and  SubaHra  are  also  accused."— (Tofe.  Uffth, 
Bind.  p.  d2. 

JAGAN  NARATANA.    See  Inscriptions. 

J  AG  ATI  DA&Altl.  Kelig^ous  mendicanUia 
MvsorCiWho  beat  agong  Wdeu  begging  — 

'JAGAT  POlITTf  a  pnyectingJand  in  OuW 
rat. 

JAGA  tJ>n)ir  ?  An  article  of  Jewellery. 
JAGDALAK,  the  Afghane  Were  defeated  at 
this  phice  on  (be  9th  Seplemlwr  184S. 

JAQERIA  ABYSSINICa.  8»mko.  S/a. 
of  Ottiaotia  oleifera. — D.  C, 

JAGEBtA  dALlSNDULACEA.  S?bsiio. 
,  Syn  of  Wedelia  oalendulaoea.  —Le»i. 

JAGGKRT.  Eko.  Unclarified  palm  sugar 
or  treacle.  Cocoanut  palm.  Borassus  ^abelli- 
formis,  Caryota  urens.  See  Goor. 
JAGGON.  Malay.  Xea  mays.  ludian  Com. 
JAGGKL  A  palm,  named  in  Sumatra 
anau,  and  by  the  eastern  Malay,  gomuto,  is  the 
Borassus  gomutus  of  Loureiro,  the'Saguerua 
pinnatufl  of  the  Batavian  Transactions  the 
Cteophora  of  Qmrtner  and  the  Arenga  sacchari- 
fera  of  modern  botanists.  Its  leaves  are  long 
and  nanoW)  and  Uiough  naturally  tending 
to  a  point,  are  scaroely  ever  found  p^ect, 
but  always  jagged  at  the  end.  The  fruit 
grows  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty  together, 
on  strings  three  or  font  feet  long,  several  ot 
them  bang  from  one  shoot.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure the  nira  or  toddy  (held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  that  from  the  cocoanut-tree),  one 
of  these  shoots  for  fructification  is  cut  off  a 
few  inches  from  the  stem,  the  remaining  part 


lasts  abont  an  hourj  during  which  time  the  I  are  tied  up  and  bea(av  aodvWUii^Mi  is  then 
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Mde,  from  whidi  tbe  liquor  disUli  into  a  vet- 
ad  or  bunfaoo  oIom^  mtei  ed  beneath.  This 
is  raptaead  every  twenty-four  hours.  Ttie 
aMa  palm  produces  also  sago  and  the 
leoiarkable  snostanae  reaembltng  coarse  black 
borae  bair,  called  iju  and  gomuto,  and 
used  for  making  cordage  of  m  very  uoellent 
kmd,  M  well  at  for  nlany  other  purposes,  being 
fiaarly  ineormpUblr,  It  encompasses  the  atem 
of  Ihe  tree,  and  it  seemingly  bound  to  It  by 
tkidEer  fibres  or  twigt,  oX  which  the  natirea 
nake  pens  for  writing.  Toddy  is  likewise 
proeond  from  the  lontar  or  Bortasus  flabcUi- 
Ibrmia  and  Jaggri  is  now  made  from  the  juice 
of  tlmoet  an  Uw  palmt  the  tale  of  the  hindua. 
The  wor^  jsgRBri  it  enidently  the  thakaf  of  the 
t^Tsians,  tM  l>tin  aaocharam,  and  rogar. 
— J(far<dlm'«  Bist.  of^umair^  p,  88. 

JAGGURI.  Gau.  a^R.  i4n(NMe.T- 

^MQ^SSil'see  lUlft* 

JAOUIB.  The  state  r»T«ftues  of  4.  ferae^  of 
M  •uigDed,  with  or  iritlum^  oondifiqu^  to  n 
servant  ^  the  ttat^  with  the  power  to  coUeci 
and  ap(«q)riqjle  M»        revenw  "Ud  e4i;ry  ou 

g«Mia]l  admin  iatratioq,  T14»  tev^^ 
most  common  under  the  mahommedan  govern^ 
pent.  The  jaghir  gi«en  to  thve  KngUsV  Si.Mt 
Io4ie  Company  by  thauabAbs  of  the  CaiaaMp 
exti^ed  from  Mad^s  to  the  PuUcat  take* 
M^lbward  ;  to  Alamprav^  aouthwafrdt :  and 
westward,  beyond  Goiyeyeram  »  that  ia^  about 
108  British  milea  aloag  8horc,and  .47  inland; 
in  tbe  widest  part  Tbia  j^t4'  i>ow,  known 
at  the  Chio^put  ooU^oOmte.— £UH  Hm- 
ifemotr,  p,  264, 

JAGHUU)AB.  HiVD.  Past,  Holder  of  a 

JAOLAIN.  A  Jat  elaui  propfieton  of  a  few 
aMbgM  in  Paaaepal  BaHnf.— J?Mfo  Svpf. 

iAGNAS.  Bee  loaoriptioM,  p.  380. 
JAGML  HivD.  A  iembeaw. 
JAQO.  Bea  Keeeh. 

JAGOKO-KADOK.  Malat.  Xanle  of  a 
Testable  in  use  at  Kadok. 
JAGREE. 

%wmd  Aa.  I  tiud«.  Otu»  —  •»  SiHS- 

Coompta  angu  Bombfty.  I  Kira  Vellam.   Tah. 

4i^,Chir..Gvs.  Hnn>- iNallaBaUum.   Tat. 

The  jagree  of  India,  is  unrefined  sugar  pro- 
dneed  by  eya^ratiog  ihe  juices  of  palma,  Uu 
eoQoauut.  the  date,  the  ('Utyota  ureiis,  Mie  be'; 
palmyra,  the  gomuli  the  value*  of  Jhe  qilantitiea 
lijiporied  from  India  were  in  18&T-8  i34,01i4; 
in  ma-BO  jm.953-8^9  £10^S53  180D-.61 
and  to  1861-2  £3»150  ninety  per  cent,  of 
Vhirh  was  from  Madras.  See  ^ugar. 

JAGUNQ.  Ualay.  jAV.Maise.  Zea  mejz. 

7AGUItUM0.  Suta.  Jvm  jtgree^  to  be 
avake.  See  Jiag. 
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JAH.  Faae.  The  second  title  amongst 
mahomedant  in  India,  as  Atof  Jab,  Azim<Jah. 

JAHAN.  HlNQ.  Fifta.  the  worU).  Hence, 
Jahan-gir  world  conqueror.  Jahanpanah  world-, 
proteotor,  meaning  *'  your  majesty.** 

MHANG{R,  a  title  of  Fir  Mahomeil  grand 
son  of  Timur.  He  entered  India  In  A.  D.  1398. 
by  way  of  Gha^ni,  and  tpok  Multao.and  then 
re-joined  the  main  army  under  Titnur.  tlmor 
gare^hiin  the  government  of  all  bis  Indian 
oonquests  and  named  him  hit  universal  beir, 
but  six  mootbs  after  the  death  of  Timur,  in 
1404,  he  was  asaasainated. 

MHANGIR,  an  emperor  of  Indie,  in  1 61 1, 
who  granted  to  the  EngUah  a  eite  for  a  factory 
at  Bnrat.  His  tomb  is  in  8hahd^^  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Bavi,  eleven  miles  distant  from 
Lahore.  It  is  oonstruoied  entirely  of  marble,  of 
fine  workmanship,  beneath  which  reata  tbo 
body  of  the  monarch.  The  tomb  of  hia  wife, 
Nur-mahal,  pruTioosly  the  wife  of  Sher  Afgao,^ 
hvi  been  mined  ;  precious  stones  were  daily 
carried  away  by  the  restless  Bikbs.  His  drink- 
ing cup  was  formed  oat  of  a  large  ruby.  A 
few  years  ago,  it  had  been  placed  Cor  tale 
ia  one  of  the  £ngliah  jewellery  shops  at  Calcutta 
1^  the  ex^king  «f  Luekaow.  Ttie  cup  had  been 
aeooped  hollow  out  of  an  uncommonly  largo 
sited  ruby  more  than  three  iacihea  long,  by  iM 
many  broad,  in  the  fashion  of  a  goblet,  with  the 
name  of  JtehangiK  inscribed  upon  it  in  golden 
charaotert.  Side  by  tide  wai  plaeed  also  a 
similar  but  sraKlter  cup,  with  a  1^  to  stand  on 
whw:h  had  belonged  to  the  great  limur. 
The  eup  having  passed  Into  private  property, 
its  whereaboula  oinnot  be  uiy  more  traoetU 
Moiw  ^oTa  IVaeelf,  p.  It.  ZV*.  Ifud,  V.p^ 
46Q. 

JAHA^^if  AU.  An.  B|i(p.  P«as.  hell,  the 

Gehegna  ofScripture^ 

JAHBTUB.  Bali.  GiDger. 

JAHK%.  Aka9.  or  Mayndhee.  HlHD.  A 
mahomedan  bride'a  bridal  paiapheniaUa,  which 
it  carried  ia  jirooession  to  the  brid^room*a 
hottw,  coDustiug  of  dothea,  garhmdt,  dressing . 
cases,  trinketsand  a  number  of  articles  of  furni- 
ture. This  is  the  dowry  and  is  the  lady'a 
property,  descends  (o  ber  otaildrenj  and  id 
case  of  her  dying  without  issue  belongs  to  faec 
nearest  of  kin..  The  settlement  mad*  by  the 
bridegroom  is  called  the  mahr.  The  nahr  is  a 
nligious  obligation,  without  which  no  marriage 
ia  Lawful:  as,  however,  the  bride  is  allowed 
to  remit  au  indefinite  portion  '  of  it,  it  is  mora 
generally  owed  thau  paid.— JSEur^onV  Semde^ 
Vbf.  r.j>.  28». 

^IIu  HiKO.  A  take,  a  morass. 

JAHKAWI.  Theaacred  thcwd  of  the  hin- 
dus  which  th&brahmln,a,  in  IheiK  secret  cero^ 
monies  call  Yadnupsvita.  also,  Zandiam;  second 
birth  or  twice-bom  are  terms  frequently  mei 
with  iu  work9  on  th^ ,  lU^^K/ 


JAHREJA. 


inilicnte  tliat  the  person  ^  lyhovi  H  is  npiilieil 
lins   r'-cfiveil   tl)e  ^niitt^ar  of  MRnl>ci)«}  c^rd. 
The  nrtizan  class' of  endras  in  Sou^iieni  India, 
eii|;aged  in  Jive  avocations,  viz.  :— 
GoldnahUs,  Komikb 


.-Carpenters,  WodU. 
BltickDiniUu,  KoqoaliL 


'  and 


6UnieCntten,SiiDgtnts^ 

nil  wear  it.  Ihfy  are  suilras,  ai)[l  are  divisioni 
uf  the  same  rac^  for  they,  intermarry.  It  in 
also  worn  by  braltmaut  chettics.  See 
Birth ;  Dwait* :  Jandiufrti  Foita,  ZandiAm, 
Zonnr. 

JAHN-NUGGEK.  is  ^Iwut  four  miles  west 
of  Kuitden,  and  t}elovf  which  the  Ganges  for- 
merly held  it4  eqifrsa.  UrahmadHala.  in  Jahn- 
nug^nr,  ia  a  appt  where  hifpian  siipr^ces 
were  fofmedy  offered  to  an  iniiiKe  qf 
3)aorga  and  inhere  s  great  nela  is  noir 
aanyally  held  in  July.  Que  of  the  amuse- 
nenta  in  tliii  roela,  is  the  Jhapan  or  ttie  eifhi* 
bition  qf  the  skill  of  anake-ealcbcrs  and  snal^ 
r)iarmcrs,  and  purchase  of  (heir  phaTiaacop<)aia 
of  antidotes.— rr.     IJUd.  Vol.  I.  p.  il. 

JAHOO.  Beno.   Tamarfx  gallica. 

JAllltEJA,  n  r»>jput  olan  who  occupy  parts 
of  Kutch  and  Kaitywar  the  dHTmnt  tribes  of 
then  who  inhabit  UaUaur  aaod  Muc4ioo  Kaun- 


jBirt>Mcleh, 
desosndants 
of  the  Jan< 

nurdol. 

tioongitrajira. 

dtingeea. 


nder. 

Kdbhur. 

Ttbnrsnee. 

HMranee. 

Bliaiianae. 

Wetbanet. 

&uraii.' 

pslcanep. 

Dil. 

Montnee. 

Halla. 

Kunderya. 

Hapa. 

Unmur. 

Khnnwnee. 
Ean». 
Kao. 
l^atAch. 
ftn<l  other 
castea. 


The  Jabreja  hisTp  been  iiotorious  for  killing 
their  infant  dAQghtert.,  Tliey  obtain  in  mar- 
ripjce  the  daifghters  of  any  of  the  i|uuieR)na 
races  of  Bi^puts  and  even  find  their  facilities 
snch  as,  to  allow  of  their  bning  nic^  In  aelec- 
^hi^  'j^ji^  ^he  most  reipect^hle  fami(ies. 
^  $111  r^rnished  iirith  wires  by  the  Jlialla, 
mSii  Ood,  Ohura,  Sunima,  Purntar,  Surne^, 
Eit^P'aili.v.v  Wala,  and  \Vadal  tribes  •  but 
tiitire'^  n^'f  ius  to  be  a  genir^il  pr-fercnce  in 
favour  of  Uic  Jhalla.  Froip  the  Jaitiva  the 
Jahrejj^  cannot  have  obtsined  any  wires  for  a 
)oT|g  timej  as  itis  more  tban  a  oentnry  ainoe 
imy  grown-up  daughters  have  been  seen  among 
Ihem.  Thh  tstct  is  to  be  acoounted  for  only  by 
ndntitliDj;  that  femile  infanticide  was  prevalent 
nnlottS  tlidm.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  for,  althotigh  they  allov^  that 
tlie  practice  if  sioful.and  do  not  openly  avow  it 
ihey,  AS  well  as  the  Jahreja  amni^g  them,  sigqed 
the  iiistrumeDt  of  aboUtioOt  ;  liowever,  this 
outrage  on  human  nature  is  of  oo^ptratively 
recsnt  origin,  and  may  without  mucb  hesita- 
tion, he  ascribed  to  the  exam^ile  of  the  Jah- 
reja, in  concurrence  with  base  (ipd  mer- 
cenary m^tivL's,  the  influjm:  of  fx^imple 
a|id  commuuicatiou,  si^s  Coloael  Walker. 


aqil  the  remark  is  of  a  cheering,  as  it«U  as 
saddeniii^f  iiat'jn%  '*  is  capable  of  procur 
concerts  to  the  most  criminal  and  flatitk 
courses.** — Oorrespotidence  relatloe  to  JIh 
Infanticide,  p.  ZS.^ Report,  par.  IBI-U 
CormackU  female  t»fiuUiei4tt  p\  108. 

JAI,  Hind.  Victory. 

JAI.  Hind.  Oats. 

JAI'  Hind.   Jasmjnum  ofiieinale.  . 

JAIANll.  BfiliOf    Sesbtnia  gpgypEiaty'/ 
Pers. 

JAID.VD.  Pars.  Assets.  See  Jaedad.J 
JAILS.  The  native  governments  of  tnct^ 
bad  no  Jails.  Their  punishments  were  ji 
iqediate  and  consisted  of  Rne,  branding;,  roii 
lat)QQ  or  death.  In  the  reign  of  Ranjtt  Sji 
there  were  not  at  any  time,  100  men  in 
Knement  in  the  Panjab,  and  the  first  sanctio 
nicnl  for.  when  it  fell  to  British  rate  w«'f^ 
jails  to  hold  10,000  prisoners.  The  ai 
allowed  to  eaeh  prison  in  India  is  049 
feet  and  37  raperlletal-  feel  as  minima^ 
1844,  there  were  74,OJO  prisoners  in  BrftI 
India. 

JAIMINITA  A8WAHEDHA,  atrtwCiw 
sa^ifiije,  a  work  atoribod  to  Jaimittf. 

Yedas. 

JAIN.   This  aeet  has  bees  described 
Professor  Wilson,  Major  Moor  and  Mr; 
man,  there  are  a  few  in  Mysore,  in  the  CaOar 
traet  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  in  Guzerat  sti 
there  are  small  bodies  found  in  various  partkl 
India.  In  its  migrations  to  the  countries  sii 
its  dUpersion  by  the  brahmsns,  buddhism  h| 
ammed  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  variety 
shapes.   At  the  present  day  its  doetrinrt, 
«hembed  among  the  Jaina  of  Otuerat 
Rijpootana,  differ  widely  from  its  myateiiai^| 
■dministafed  by  the  I^ama  of  Thibet ;  audi 
are  equally  distinct  from  the  metaphyi 
abstractions  propounded  by  the  ro^ttiu 
Nepal,  or  the  f^Uosophy.  of  the  ^txrmt 
Ita  observances  in  Japan  have  .ui|( 
a  still  mire  striking  aitaralion  fronttl 
vicinity  ta  the  Syotoo;  lyid  in  China 
have  been  similarly  modi6ed  in  their  oont 
with  the  rationalism  of  Lio-tseu  and  the 
den^onology  of  the  Qoofucians.   But,  in  ea4 
4iid  in  all,  the  distlncljoo  between  the  bnddhl 
sects  is   in  degm  lather,  than  eseei 
and  the  general  eononrrenoe   is  unbrokt 
all  the  grand  esseriUals  of  the  ayiUo 
The  Jain  aeet  arose  in  the  sixtk  or  ser< 
osotury.  were  at  their  height  in  the  elevent 
ai^d  declined  in  the  twelfth,  and  are  noi 
thoi^h  very  numerous,  much  scitlered  al 
the  w^st  of  In  lis  aad  in  Marwar.  The? 
leading    religious    tenets    consist  in 
denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  infalUb^liryjt, 
the  Tedas  •  secstidly,  in  tlie  reverence  of  ceHai* 
saints  or  haly  mirtals  who^aeqiured  fiy'pradll 
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inperior  to  ttmt  of  the  goiH ;  and  tliirdlj, 
exiiMM  and  even  ludicrous  teodernMi  for 
aniiMl  Kfs.  The  disregard  of  tbe  Tedai  And 
vcMfatioo  of  mdrtals  are  eommon  to'  Uie 
Jain  and  Buddhist,  und  the  former*  niTolves 
a  oqtleet  of  the  rites  whiefa  th^  pre^eribe,  bnt 
BO  lur  as  the  doetrfnes  which  they  teach  ari 
ooeformabta  to  Jain  tenets,  tbe  Yedas  iirre 
admitted  and  ouoted  as  an  authority.  The 
boddhiata.  although  tfiey  admit  thst  an 
eadlcM  nnmbek-  of  earthly  Buddha's,  baTf 
nuted,  confine  their  icrerenca  to  eintt. 
B«l  the  Jain  seetexteiJd  their  number  to  S4df 
their  paat  age,  84  of  their  present,  and  34  of 
the  age  to  ooiue.  The  statues  of  thtae,  either 
sll  or  in  pnrt,  iire  eolleeted  in  their  temples, 
sometimea  of  eolossal  dimensions,  and  naually 
of  black  or  white  marble.  The  ol^eets  held 
n  lugbaat  esteeni  fn  HiodostaB  are  ^arswa* 
nth  ttnd  Maharira  the  twenty-ihird  and 
iven^.fonrth  Jina  of  the  present  era.  The 
reaerie  names  of  a  ^aina  saint,  erpresaes  the 
ideas  eutertsined  <ff  liJs  charabter,  by  his  vo^ 
tsries.    Heia,  '    '  *• 

Jvffat  prabkk.  Lord  bf  tli^'  world. 

Kakina  JV«Maitta/?ree  from  bodily  or  eere- 
pwnial  acta. 

Barvajna^  Omniscient. 

Aikiswaraf  6ifpreipe  lord. 

Jkoadi  Dew,  God  of  Gods. 

^rtka-kart  or  Tirthan  Kara  one  who  lias 
oTct  Tirpati  aiena,  that  is,  the  wld 
OMBpared  t6  the  oeean. 

Kewdif  The  poseeaaor-  of  spiritnal  nature, 
hte  from  ita  inveaiing  adnroea  of  error. 

Arkai,  EutiUed  to  tbe  fanoiage  of  gods 
and  men.  '  t  - 

Jbut,  The  vietor  over  all  hnnan  pMloos 
ml  infinnities. 

Tbe  l^t.  of  tbe  Jina,  waA  Mahavlrx,  who 
was  bom  of  TrisaU,  wife  of  Biddhartha,  of  tbe 
fiioiily  of  IlrabvakD  and  prince  of  PiiTans,  in 
Brntakahecra,  and  he  hiarried  Tasodha  daugh- 
Iccof  tbe*- prina  of  Ssmuorin.  He  after- 
wan^  beea^  a  D^ganfttarA  Or  n^ked  noetie 
aad  led  in  sileaee  An  'errktio  Ufe  for  12  yean, 
aud  during  h{.s  w«nAeriAga  in  this  state  he  was 
repcetedly '  maltrrated.  He  then  commenced 
to  lecture  at  Apapspnri  in  Bahar.,  His 
Cist  disciples  wen  brahmana  of  Magids 
and  Indrabhuti  or  Golama  of  the  brahman 
tribe  of  Gotamft  ritbl  who  is  not  identical 
with  the  Qautamil  of  the  bmhmans.  Maha- 
nra  died  at  the  age  of  72,  S8  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  religious  duties. 

Aeeonfing  to  the  J^int  the  vital  principle  is 
I  leal  cxist^nie  aalmatiog  in  dhtinet  portions, 
MMt  boAes.  hifd  condemned  to  suffer  the 
eoaaeqiieveei  of  Itll  sctioiis  by  mtfrrattiin;  The 
nslUy  of  tiempnU^  nuitrer  ia  also  assorted,  as 
«^  aa  of  ffodi,  demons,  heaven  nnd  hell.  AH 
VJiUueo  It  dtylriUri  into  two  faesda.  Life 


(J)Vii)  or  the  living  and  sentient  principle ;  and 
litertia  or  Ajfvs,  tbe  varions  modifications  of 
iftsnimate  matter.  Thouffh  the  forms  and  eou- 
ditione  of  these  mnny  ehinge,  aa  they  ate 
cheated  they  are  imperishabte. '  HfUh  then, 
nbanna  is  Tirtqe,  ahd  AdbRrua,  vice.'  Tlw 
JtAn  fiiHh  is  supposed  to  be  amongst  the  most 
resent  of  all  the  religious  Systems  in  Indis. 
Hema  Ohandn;  one  of  their  ftreatest  writers, 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Jain  Pumnaa  of  ithe  Dekhan, 
is  said  to  hare  t^tten  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
centory,  and  another  book,  the  Xal^a  Sutra 
^flsnot  composed  eariier  than  the  12th  or 
18th  osntnry.  The  Jain  reHgiori,  nev^r 
e^ttended  itselfinto  Bengal  or  Hindustan,  for 
iKit  priiioeS  df  Benares  professed  buddhism  up 
to  tMe  oleventh  «eatury.  In  western  Marmir 
and  all  the  territonr  sabhet  tq  this  Ohaloky* 
prineea  of  Guserat,  the  Jain  ftith  became  thi^t 
of  the  ruling  dynasty^  about  1174,  and  Jai^ 
relies  and  Toltowen  are  still  abUnrlrmt  in  Mar- 
irar,  Guzerat  and  the  qpper  part  of  the  Mala- 
bar Coftst.  The  Jain  fhith  was  introduced  on 
the  Oopir;"n^t^  Coast,  in  the  8lb  or  ftth  pen- 
tary,  in  .therein- of  Amoghvenfaa,  king  of 
Tonda  Blundalam,  This,  the  8th  or  fttli  ccQ- 
tnry,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  period  j>f 
the  existence  of  this  rdigron,  there,  and  it  was 
no  donbt  but  an  q^h'oot  pf  the  bttddhist  fiiith. 
ne  Jain  are  at  p^eaent  divided  into  the 
-])!cnnibai»  or  Slgrclad,  i.  4-  naked,  and  Sir^ 
taifiban^  i.  tbe  vMte  robed*  the  former  of 
which  it  the  widest  diffused,  qndsetais  tofaaiie 
the  greatebt  elaim  to  antiquity.  Ail  of  the  sect 
in  the  Dekkan  amt  in  western  Itidia  appear  to 
be  Digambaxi  Jahi,  Indeed  the  t^  Jain 
seetns  ^  new  appeHatioo,  fdrin  t^e  early  philo- 
sophical writings  of  tfie  Hiqdds,  they  are  styled 
Digambara  or  NAnga,  but  itr  ttv  present  day^, 
the  Digamfaafa  do  not  go  naked  except  at 
time,  bnt  wtar  cbloitted  garmentjt.  The  Digam- 
bara assert  that  the  women  dp  never  attain 
Nimn,  bnt  the  Stfetambara  adtnit  the  gen^et 
sex  to  final  annihilation.  Then' are  clericsl  i^ 
w^aalay  Jains,  or  Tali  or  Jatf  and  theSraraV;i; 
the  former  of  ^hom  lead  a  relqpous  Utt  and  sub- 
^stoa  Itie  alms  whhA  the  lattot^supply.  Thh 
Tati  are  sometimea  collected  in  maths,  eatte^ 
by  them  Paaala  and  eren  when  abroad  in  the 
world  they  scknowTedge  a  sort  of  obedience  to 
the  head  of  the  Pasala,  of  which  they  were  onci 
members.  The  Tali  never  ofRciate  as  priests  in 
the  temples,  the  ceremonies  being  oonduoted 
by  a  member  of  the  orthodox  priesthood,  a 
brahman  duly  trained  for  the  purpose.  They 
carry  a  brush  to  sWeep  the  grobnd  before  they 
tread  npon  it^  never  eat  nor  drink  in  the  dsr^, 
lest  th^  should  inadvettently  swallow  an  in- 
sect, and  sometimes  wear-a  tiihi  drth  orerthdr 
tnotiths  IHt  thmr  breath  shonld^demo&di:mke 
of  the  Btomie  epheme9i?;'''l&il  Mli6*'fidi»b  snn^ 
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beami.  They  wear  Uwir  bair  cut  ihort  or 
plucked  out  fram  Ibe  roots.  They  pio^  coq- 
tiaence  and  porerty,  and  pretend  to  obBerre 
frequent  Eaati  and  ezerciae  profound  ftbvtrM- 
tion.  Sonip  of  tben  are  eoKtged  U  kafta  and 
Oibera  a^e  pi^ptieton  of  methii  and  tempUii  and 
derive  n  eomfortable  s;uppart  from  the  oiG^riftgy 
preaanted  by  U%  aecuUr  votaries  o(  Jina.  Ibe 
Jains  of  tbe  soutb  of  India*  are  divided  into 
castes,  but  in  neribefn  Uiudustan,  they  are  V 
one  east^v^se  to  mix  with  othev  hindui  wd  ra- 
cogniie  eigbty-fouc  orders  amongit  tbeouelTei^ 
between  wbon  no  intennartiagies  bav$  tilpen 
place  4nd  many  of  whra^  do  not  ioteroivry. 
This  cUssificstion  is  called  the  Gallia  or 
Gott  tbe  family  or  race,  which  has  b^n  tub-* 
atituted  for  the  Verns.  the  Jatt  or  cute,  Tb« 
aeculir  Jains  follow  the  usual  pro/essuns  of 
hindus.  The  Jains  ate  to  be  fpuod  in  every 
province  in  Hiitdustan,  colleoted  ohie^  in 
towiit,  where,  as  nerohsnts  and  bankers*  they 
usually  form  a  very  opulent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 1'hey  Are  nnmerotts  ui  Mursh«dahadt 
.Benares  and  the  Ooab*  but  they  are  nuut 
unmenMua  in  Mewax  and  Marwar  ;  niunrioiu  in 
Gusent,  «nd  in  the  upper  pari  of  the  MaUbar 
Coast,  and  scattered  throughout  the  PeiiiniuU. 
They  form  *  very  tame  division  of  tbe  popitU* 
tion  of  India,  aur),  from  their  wealth  tpd  in- 
^ue^ce,  a  most  iioportaat  one- 

According  la  ilaipx  lloor,  hai)e 
considered  the  J^ioa  to  b^  ^  ^visi^ 
jof  tbe  sect  of  Buddha  ;  biU  tl/ie  princi- 
pal tenet  of  their  faith  is  in  direct  qppqaitioo 
to  the  belief  of  that  «ect.  The  it^i^t  deuy  th^ 
existence  of  a  st^me  Being  the  former  admit 
of  one,  but  deny  his  power^  and  interferenoe  i/t 
the  nguUtion  of  the  univerM.  I4ke  tjh«  httd< 
dbisU,  they  believe  that  there  is  n  plursLity 
of  beavens  and  hells  ;  that  oiir  rewards  SQf 
pnoishmenta  in  then)  depeni}  opon  our  mevit  or 
demerit :  and  that  the  future  urtbs^f  n^n  are 
x^^ulated  by  their  goodness  in  every  atats  of 
animal  life.  Iiifce  the  brahmaas.  the  Jaina 
^knowledge  a  supreme  Being,  but  p»y  their 
devotion  to  divine  ofajjeots  of  their  ovn  creation, 
with  this  differeneci  that  the  turafajMns  leptesent 
thair  deities  to  be  aif  heavenly  descent,  whereas, 
the  Jain  ol^eots  of  worship,  like,  hut  at  the 
lane  time  distinct  Xronv  those  of  the  buddbists, 
Afe  mortal,  of  alleged  trausoendent  virtue,  rais« 
1^  to  tie%titude  i)j  their  piety,  benevolsnce, 
giPqtUwss.  Eqi^'y  the  buddhists, 
thfty  deny  the  divine  authwity  of  the  Vedas, 
yet  they  admit  the  images  of  the  gods  uf  the 
Vedantic  religion  uito  thmr  tempks,  and,  it  is 
said,  to  a  certain  exieot  worship  them,  but  cod-> 
sider  them  to  be  inferior  to  tlieir  own  Tir'than* 
)U9t^.  They,  thecefon,  appear  to  blend,  in 
practice,  p«tions  of  the  two  faiths,  advoc^ing 
Joctrinef,  scarcely  less  irrational  than  those  of 
jttbeisls,  ^  no  teas  Hild  than  the  heteroge- 


nous polyibeisn  of  the  brahmans.  The 
derive  their  name  from  tbe  word  Jinu 
corner),,  because  a  Jaina  mw^  overooi 
eight  great  crimes,  viz.,  eatiu^  at  ni( 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  trees  that  give  milk;  i 
ing  an  animal  *  tasting  honey  or  flesh  ; 
^le  wealth  of  others,  or  taking  by  force  i^  jjj 
ried  wsman  ;  eatii^  flour,  bntter,  or 
aa^  wonbipping  the  gods  of  other 
though  this  last  iiyonetton  alKmglj 
fgainst  wlutt  hw  joat  before  been  stated* 
Jain  extend  the  doctrine  of  benevol 
witrd  sentient  animals  to  a  greater  d^rt^i 
tjie  biiddbists  with  whom  they  agree  in ; 
belief  of  trsinsmigration,    A   Jain  T«t 
priest  tarries  w^h  him  a  bEo<»n  made  of  i 
threads  to  sw^p  the  ground  before  him 
passes  along,  Qr  a*  he  sits  down,  lest  he 
tread  of  ^t  upon  and  ifjifre  any  thing  tl 
iifa    A-  «!^ng  instai^ce  of  their  strirt. 
heience  to  thia  article  of  their  religion. * 
lated  in  Major  Seeley's  work,  the  Wond 
EUora  **  An  ascetic  at  Benares  wai^  lit 
rest  of  the  sect,  extremely  apprehrnsii 
causing  the  death  of  sn  animd.   A  Vm 
gsv^  him  a  mieroaoope  to  look  at  the 
drank'    Ou  seeing  the  animalcnti  he 
down  and  broke  the  instrument,  and  toi 
would  not  drink  water  again.  He 
promise,  and  died.'*   The  jaXi  or  yi 
usui^ly  tnkfu  from   the  Banya  tribe 
ere  devoteil,  in  early  life,  to  the  pi 
>eli|;ion.   They  paia  their  noviciate  wi 
^wn  or  teacher,  and  at  a  proper  pei 
admitted  as  yaf>.  .Ou  this  occasion  a 
is  stripped  of  his  appfi^li  and,  with 
oeremonies,  iuvestea  with  the  dress 
order.  A,  blanket,  a  plate^  9°4^a 
his  prorisions,  a  water-pot  and  his  ' 
tiMcn  given  to  hitt,.  ^  i.j 

Ur«  Coleman  alui  says  that  the  <^iay 
been  conaidered  a  suodivision  of  the  or 
■ect  bat  they  diiStcr  from  it,  in  some  res^ 
muoh  as  they  da  from  the  Bi;aKnans  ia 
Tb^  buddhists  do  not  arimit  of  eaates, 
dp  they  believe  in  a  9upf:eme  ^ing* 
Jain  da  acknowledge  one,   but  venj] 
power  over,  or  interference  in,  either  the,  ' 
tion  of  the  world  or  anything  coataiq 
it.    They  mijElit,  therefore,  like  the  bod.i 
as  weU  discard  their  belief  altogether 
buddhist  admit  into  ibeir  lemp^^  images  j 
brahminical  dMiies,  Wt  do  not  in  C* 
Ava.  or  Siaot,  aoknewiedge'  them  as 
oi  worship  i  the  Jain  both  admit  thei 
in  a  limited  degree,  so  acknowledge '' 
Jaina  images  are  in  Kanara,  called 
a  corruption  of  Jaiaadeva  ;  and  tho. 
OhinraypAtao,    may,  perhaps,  be  in 
correct  orthography,  Jainaraya^atana. 
the  invasion  of  Mahmood  of  Ohnnni, 
iigioa  seems  tOLhaxejpseyailad^^he 
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Kkandiesli,  Aarangab&d,  Bijapur 
lAs  Koakftiis.   Tbe  bill  of  Shntrunji  at 
lUi  Ihn  tibhelirar  district  at  themoXith 
lOilfof  CambAy  is  dedicated  to  Adinath, 
ibit  of  the  24  hieropbants  of  the  3»\af>. 
ttnplb  eonlaias  images  fa  marble  of 
ot  of  aome  othef  of  tie  ^irthaiiknra 
Iperikapi  bo  fabric  of  human  volrkmankbip 
'^'  ,11  pore  calculated  to  arouse  wonder, 
lion  and  lasMnjc  Rmembrance  than 
iti  anique  and  myaterioua  pelfsetion. 
[of  hamab  wotkmanship  ia  India, 
mmdrona  tliMi  Palitanaa 
JuM  Miertthat  ^ma,  H ahavtrai  WM 
preeeplor  of  Qotama,  pladng  bifn  a 
iB&teHor  to  GofHmaj  in  the  year  569  fi. 
$13  before  Vi1cTamadit;a>  Aucording 
Racfaanau  certaiu  Join  tribes  ^ssert  that 
cane  from  Ambia  and  It  is  remarkable 
ikinagesof  the  Jaina  have  are  woolly 
Some  of  Ihett  idols  cotoseal  to  a  ilej^ree 
nncquallcd.  others  nre  very  diminutive^ 
i  greit  hulk  of  ibis  sect  are  undoiibted' 
[Aryan  orijpii.  At  present  in  Iiidfa,  thf! 
I  ticea  hold  to  the  three  great  religions, 
Btahmlniam)  and  Zoroastrlaniam, 
:  fdhnren  of  th^ain  belief  an  all  of  this 
■ay  of  whom  however^  In  Cashmere,  Af- 
land  KajpntanabNTe  become  mafaome- 
An  eminent  Jsin  pHest  gave  as  a  reason 
:  tanovation  of  enslirining  and  wrtrshlp- 
iffte  forms  of  the  t«ren(v>-four  pontilTs. 
Fihe  Worship  of  Kanlya  before  and  after 
[Jlyotlirosis,  became  qniet  a  tn^B  amotigst 
who  crowded  his  shrines,  drawing; 
.  tVem  afl  the  youth  of  the  Juina  tatui 
tja  eonsequenee,  ihey  mude  a  statue  of 
rio  eoantEract  a  fervour  that  threatened 
of  their  lect.  It  is  scMom  we 
aished  with  flitch  rational  reasons  for 
Ganges.     Tlie  designation  Vrdya 
Heft  as  a  term  of  nproaob  to  tlie 
Buddhi«ts.     The  ani^ent  Persian 
liippers,  like  the  present  Jnin^  pUced 

over  the  mouth  while  worsliippingi 
Bifrl    in  his  "  Historical  Kesearch- 
Ibe  Origin  and  rriociples  of  the  Bud- 
Pand  iainti  religions,   fumiBhes  several 
«f  insL-nptions  from  the  caves  of  Ka- 
AjunU,  Ellora,  Naslk,  &c.  The 
af  Udyaiciri  and    of  tbe  Khandagiri 
20  miles  from  CUTTACK  and  five 
Eawara  an  next  in  antiquity  to 
Bebar.   They  are  built  on  the  hills 
li  and  Kbandaairi,  the  former  are  bud- 
die  oilier,  the  latter  probably  JaiiiS' 
tha  Snaeriptions  an  tn  the  Xtath  cha-. 
tUi  ^Tca  tb^  age  aa  anterior  to 
era.    The  frieze  sculpture  in 
eompba  is  superior  to  any  in  India 
>le8  that  of  the  Banchi  tope  at 
la  it  than:  are  no  gods,  no  figures  of 


differ&nt  sizes,  nor  any  ellravagance.  In  tli0 
bnddhiat  caves  here,  there  are  no  Ugurea  of 
Buddha,  or  any  images.  In  a  Jaina  cave 
On  Kliandflgirij  the  S4Thirtankara  with  femala 
ener^es  are  sculptured. 

True  Jaina  caVes  occur  at  Khandajriri  in 
(^iittnck  'and  in  the  Boulhem  parts  of  India* 
Bat  are  felr  and  insignificant.  Ttiere  are  cut 
in  the  rock  of  GwHlior  Fort,  a  bumber  oif 
colb'satkl  flgures,  some  thirty  to  forty  feet  high, 
of  bnt  Aif  tbe  Thirtanlcarai  spmeaitting^  some 
Atattdln^.  Their  dates  Hre  about  the  tenth  or 
tvtelftli  fientury  before  Gbristt 

<9f  tike  Btihar  cavra  In  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  ttf^ahfEfihai  the  Milk  maid's  cave,  atid 
Brnhniiin  girls'  cave^  have  inseriptiuns  in  (he 
liith  cbaracler.  They  are  of  about  300  B.  C, 
and  are  tbe  most  dnrient  caves  of  India.  The 
Nagarjttm  cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghur 
yroap  are  situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
hill  at  some  Utile  distance  from  the  Braliman 
girl  and  Milkmaid 'a  cave>  Another  group  la 
nie'neighbouring  Karaa  chapdfa  and  lAmaa 
Uikhi  cave* 

Vive  Jain  images,  in  marble  have  been  dug 
njp  at  Ajmtr  with  a  Prhkrii  Inscription  derived 
fh)(nihe'l'ed,"Bnd  the  date,  A.  D.  ITBifs' 
on  one  Image.  The  character  used  in  the  In* 
acripfldn  is  Diva  IJagari.  The  sect  mentioned 
is  Jain,  of  the  Uigamberi  class.  Tlie  name  of 
one  of  the  images,  Prajoauatb.  thai  five 
imnges  of  haVi^d  Jain  saints  were  dug  up  at 
Ajmir,  in  a  niahomedan  burial  ground ;  and 
the  inbcriptions  on  them  are  Curious  for  show- 
ing the  Prakrit  (not  FaliJ  of  the  twepth  cen- 
tury.— Bm.  Ae  Soe.  3<mr.  Vol,  Vll.  pa^c  53. 

The  princijwl  Jain  seats  at  present,  are  at 
Aboo  and  Gimar.  Girnar  is  an  eminent  Jaia 
locality,  but  M6unt  Aboo,  in  Jain  eatimntion, 
is  the  holiest  spOt  on  earth.  I)Uwam,Becording 
to  iraditioii  has  been  famous  ftom  a  remote  nn- 
liquity.  Hindoo  temples  are  said  to  hava 
^xi8ted  which  to  which,  since  A.  D.  1034,  pil- 
grims have  resorted;  bnt  all  traces  of  them  have 
disHppenred  ;  on  their  traditional  site,  how- 
ever, at  Dilwarra,  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  jain  mer- 
chant and  others,  erected  the  celebcrated  jain 
temples  which  are  now  there.  The  Jain  priesta 
of  Aboo  are  cliosen  from  amongst  the  youth 
of  the  Ossi  tribe  or  Oswal  of  the  Marwari 
people.  They  never  marry  but  live  a  aadhu  or 
pure  ascftic  life  and  are  scrupulously  careful  to 
avoid  destruction  of  hnimal  life.  They  move 
about  with  a  cloth  over  their  mouths  to  pRvent 
insects  entering  ;  Ibey  uae  incesuntly  a  small 
brush  or  broom  to  awt-ep  aside  all  living  crea- 
tures, they  eat  seldom  generally  once  daily 
and  they  never  partiike  of  stale  food  lest  in 
the  interval  aince  its  cooking  animalcule  may 
have  formed  in  it.  M»ny  ol  the  people  usually 
called  Marwari  are  ulmp^l  jajl  ^Q^ijL,  f^in 
relijsion.  The  conduct  aMoit  exdhsively  the 
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entire  banking  business  of  ltidia.  CoIodcI  Tod 
ttilts  us  thai  thevare  ofBBjpoot  origin^  and  one 
df  theiil,  the  Usiral  is  the  richest  and  most 
nuttierous  oT  the  eightj^-four  toefcantild  tribes 
of  India,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  one  huadred 
thoasaud  faouliet.  They  are  called  '^Oswal" 
from  their  tirat  settlemeDt,  thu  town  of  Ossi. 
Tfaey  arb  all  ot  pure  ngpoot  lurth  of  no  ainsU 
t;ibe,  but  chiefly  Ptan.8olanki  and  fihatti-  All 
pl^ress  (he  Jvin  teneta,  and  the  pouUds  of  tblt 
faith  mdst  be  seldiited  from  the  youth  of  Osat. 
These  f^teat  bankers  and  meirchahts  are  acattere^ 
throughout  India,  but  are  all  kuQurn  onder  one 
denomioation,  Harirari  which  is  eitooeonaly 
aiipposed  to  appljr  to  the  Jodpoor  tenitory^ 
Wtiereas,  in  ffict,  it  means  beloojfinK  tp  Manxif 
the  desert,  tt  is  singular  htf  adds  (BaJastAait  it, 
234)  that  Che  «eaUh  of  India  ahould  centre  in 
this  re^n  of  eomparative  steplity.  The  Ifar- 
i^ari  18  essentially  following  simiiat  merfiantile 
pursuits  to  the  taisya  komati  of  the  Fenuiksiila 
of  tndia,  ris,  that  of  banker  and  aenhailt.  to 
Krtiieh,  however,  tho  Komati  add  that  of  retail 
ahopk^ping.  If  8  Harwari  engaged  in  bnamOsa 
in  the  Peninsula,  be  asked  as  to  his  caatoi  he 
leplies  that  lie  is  a  Mahajan,  a  Baoia,  a  BiaiSf 
ot  Vafs,  hieanii^;  thai  faia  profession  is  of  that 
Mcfion  of  the  people^  But  on  furttier  queatu>n 
he  explaitis  tlut  originally  Uie  ^atwari  #afl  ^ 
mjpoot  ;  that  there  are  twelve  great  tribeii  of 
wliom  are  the  Oswal,  Messar,  i^afwaltf,  Sara' 
ogit  Maddat-war,  Farwar;  Bijabarfip,  and  fiVe 
fitheft.  These  all  subdivide  into  mnumehible 
**  kap"  Or  clana  ;  in  the  Meatfar  tribe  alone, 
are  72  ;  amontcat  whom  are  the  Bathi  atfd 
Dhag*.  All  the  M^ari  adbam  to  the  gotra^' 
O'exogataiid  principle,  takii^tbeirdeseentfiDm 
a  founder,  and  in  their  natria^  oeftmoniaa 
they  abstain  fhm.fhe  blood  relalionabip,  neveit 
warryinic  in  their  own  gotra.  "thefr  widows 
never  re-marfy. 

Between  Chtm  and  the  brafamiBicnl  hindu,- 
there  has  been,  in  Guzerat,  a  spirit  of  emufa- 
tioti  frdrn  the  most  ancient  t»nKS,  The  Jain  d  > 
not  revere  '  akya  Muni,  but  restrict  their  reve^ 
rence  to  24  Budd'ha,  etyled  teerthankara  who 
have  attained  anniliiUtion^  The  last  teerChan- 
knr  was  Maba-Vira,  who  died  B.  C.  600. 
They  have  maintained  their  ground  in  Guzerat 
and  in  parte  of  Mysore  and  followers  of  their 
creed  hold  in  their  hands  a  Uvffi  part  of  the 
wealth  and  trade  of  India.  Their  temples  are 
magnificent,  the  most  a  ndcni  of  them  are  at 
Girnar,  (be  most  exquiaite  on  Mount  Aboo 
the  most  extensive  and  still  flourishing  at 
Shutroonjye  near  Falit'hana-  The  last  men- 
tioned were  beautified  and  restored  by  SiladiiyH 
and  it  is  the  most  ancieut  and  most  sacred  of 
the  JTain  shrines  of  Guzerat.  Almost  every 
Indiau  city  has  contributed  to  its  ailo  rnment. 
The  numbers  and  power  of  these  sectanans  aie 
little  known  to  Kuropeausi  but  in  1820,  the 
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pontiff  of  the  Khartra-gateha,  one  of  l)ie  mai# 
branches  ofihis  laith,  had  11^000  deticiu 
(liaciples  scattered  over  India  j  a  smgle  comniir 
iiity,  the  Ossi  or  Oawal,  then  numbei^ 
100,000  faiuiliea;  and  more  than  half  ti 
the  mercantile  wealth  of  India  pAwea  through 
the  hands  of  the  Jain  laity,  llijast'han  and 
Saur^tra  are  the .  beadles  ,  of  the  JtSA 
Mih,  »nd  three  ottt  of  their  five  saoiad 
mounts,  namely,  Abu«  PalU*hana,*  and  Giraar 
are  id  these  countries.  The  officers  of  the 
state  and  revenue  ifrere  chiefly  of  the  Jain  laityi 
Ss  are  the  majority  of  (he  bankers,  from  Lahore 
to  the  ocean  in  Colonel  Tod's  time.  The  chief 
magistrate  and  assessors  of  justice,  in  Oodipoot 
and  most  of  the  towns  of  Bajsst'ban,  were  of 
this  sect  'j  and  as  their  duties  were  confined  to 
civil  cast^a,  they  are  as  eompetcnt  in  theft  as 
they  are  the  reverse  in  erimioal  cases,  from  thcic 
tenets  foibidding  the  sboddiug  of  blood.  Td 
this  leading  feature  In  their  i^won  they  owe 
their  jwlitieal  debasetoent :'  for  Komarpat  the 
Ia»t  king  of  Anhulwara  of  the  iaia  faith,  would 
not  mai^h  his  aAniea  in  the  niins,  fifom  the 
unavoidable  sitorifioe  of  animal  life  that  most 
bsve  ensued.  The  strict  Jaiu  does  hot  even 
itiaintain  a  lamp  durfug  that  seison,  lest  it 
ahould  attract  moths  to  theJr  destructioa.- 
Among  the  mercbimts  of  the  Jain  tribe, 
women  are  not,  iu  general,  educated  ;  buE 
when  they  are  left  wldoits  at  tin  early  age  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  devpting  themseUiea  tO 
Jati  or  priests  with  i^boia  tbe^  abide,  and 
from  whom  they  ktcta  hoi  onfy  the  rites,  but 
also  to  read  the  sacred  books  of  (heif  reRgion  : 
they  buMime,  iu  faot^  mendioant  pfieatesaes, 
•nd  etereise  eonflSdenible  inflnenee  Over  HiA 
females  of  tbeir  tribe  from  the  m<At  temote 
period,  Mewar  has,  atforde^  .a  refuge  to  the 
followers  of  the  Jain  faith,  Whieh  was  the  rBli-< 
gron  of  Balablii,  the  first  Capital  of  the  Bcna*a 
anoeatore^  and  many  monuni6tit»  aiiesi  the 
support  tilts  family  has  granted  to  its  pre 
feasors  in  nfi  the  vicissitt^ea  of  their  forttfiies. 
One  of  the  best  preserved  n^ontfmental  remains 
in  In^  ia  a  column  in  Cbeetor^  Uo*t 
elaborately  sculptured,  full  seventy  feet  in 
heightj  dedicated  to  Parswa-ua'th,  the  noblest 
renaius  of  sacred  architecture,  not  in  Mewar 
only  but  throughout  Weatera  Xndia»  are 
Sudd'faist  or  Jain :  and  the  many  ancient 
ciiies  where  .tWa  reKgiou  w:as  fortoed,  havs 
inscriptutns  which  eTimn  tbeu  prosperity  in 
these  counties,  with  whose  history  their  own 
is  interwoven  and  to  their  having  occupied 
a  diitiuguiahed  place  in  Bajpoot  society ; 
tfae  librariea  of  Jessulmer  in  the  desert,  of 
Anhulwarra,  the  craiile  of  their  faith,  of 
Cambay,  and  other  places  of  minor  importance 
consist  of  thousanda  of  volumes.  These  are 
;  under  the  ooutral,  not^  the  priests  abue.  but 
of  communities  90^et1»V|B6)P{j^fchhy  and  rea- 
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paetable  anwngsL  Uie  laity,  and  an  presaved 
u  Um  ci7pts  <k  tbeir  temples,  whioh  picoiatioii 
ensured  ibeir  preservation,  as  wetl  as  that  of 
the  sUtnes  of  their  deified  teaebert,  when  the 
temples  themselves  were  destroyed  by  the 
naliomniedaa  invaders,  who  paid  more  defer- 
ence to  the  images  of  Badd'ba  than  to  those  of 
8iv«  or  Ti^niu  The  presarration  of  the 
fomwr  mty  beowinf  to  me  natoxal  formation 
of  their  statoea ;  for  while  msnj  of  Adiaath, 
of  Nemi,  and  of  Parawa  han  eacaped  the 
hammer,  there  is  searoely  an  ApoUo  or  a  Yenoa 
of  any  antiquity,  entire,  from  Lahore  to  Ha- 
meswara.  The  two  arms  of  these  theisia  snffioed 
for  their  proteotion,  while  tite  statues  of 
the  polytheisU  Itave  met  with  no  mereijr. 
Palit'hana,  or  the  abode  of  the  Pali,  is 
the  name  of  the  town  at  ihe  foot  of  the  sacred 
mount  Satruniya  (HgnifyiDg  riotorioua  over  the 
foe)  the  Jain  temples  on  wbioh  are  sacred  to 
Budfaisvara,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Buddhist 
Pialit'hana  seema  doived  from  the  pastoral 
(pali)  Scythio  isTadera  bringing  in  their  train 
ibe  bttddhiat  faiUi  whiob  appean  iodigeoous 
to  India,  Palestine,  «hi(di  witP  tha  whole 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  tiie  Tksoa 
or  Shepherd-— kitigs,  who  for  a  aeason 
expelled  the  old  Coptic  race,  may  have  bad  a 
similar  import  to  -the  Pali-t'hana  founded  by 
the  lodo-Seythic  PalL  The  earliest  olqects 
of  adoration  in  Bajputanah  were  the  san 
and  moon,  whose  names  designate  the  two 
firand  races,  Surya,  and  Chandra,  or  Indn. 
Bud'faa,  son  of  ludu,  miirried  Ells,  a  grand- 
child of  Surya,  from  which  nnion  aprimg 
Ibe  Indn  raoe.  They  deified  tbeir  ancestor 
Bnd'ha,  who  eoatinued  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  adatatiw  until  Kn^na:  hmee  the  wor- 
thip  of  Bai>nath  awl  Budha  weie  ooeral.  That 
tlw  nomade  tribes  of  Aralnif  aa  veil  ss  Uiom 
of  l^urtaiy  and  India,  adored  the  same  objeota, 
we  leara  from  the  earliest  writers;  and  Job,  the 
probable  contemporary  of  Uasti,  the  founder 
of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadu  on  i  he  Ganges, 
boasts  in  the  midst  of  his  grierB  that  he  had 
always  remained  uncormpted  by  the  Ssbeiim 
which  surroonded  him.  "  If  1  beheld  tlie  sun 
when  it  sbioed,  or  the  moon  waUiiig  io  bright- 
nesa,  and  my  mouth  has  kissed  niy  hand,  this 
also  where  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge,  for  I  ^should  have  denied  tiie  God  that 
ia  above.**  That  ^ra  were  many  hindiia  who, 
profeanng  a  pun  nonotheiam  lilce  Job,,  ueva 
kiMed  thfl  hand  either  to  Burya  or  Ida  herald 
Biid'ha,  wtt  may  easily  aradit  from  tboauUimity 
(cd  tba  Botioiis  of  the  'One  Qod,'  expressed 
both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  by  poets 
and  by  piinees,  of  both  races  but  more  eape- 
ciaUy  by  the  sons  of  Budag,  who  for  ages 
bowed  not  before  gnven  images,  and  deemed 
it  impioaa  to  niae  a  temple  to 
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Henoa  the  Jain,  the  chief  sect  of  the 
bndhiats,  so  called  from  adoring  the  spirit 
(Jin),  were  untinctured  with  idohitry  until  the 
apotheosis  of  Krishna,  whtne  mysteries  su> 
perseded  the  simptei  worship  of  Bad'ha. 
Nemnath  (^Aa  tkiM  Nemi)  was  the  pontiff  of 
Budha^  and  not  only  the  eotemporary  of  Kiriabnay 
tlut  a  Yadu,  and  his  near  nution  ;  and  both 
bad  epitheta  denoting  tiirit  complexion ;  for 
Aruhta,  the  surname  of  Nemi,  has  the  eamo 
import  as  Slnm  or  Kjishna, 'the  black,*  though 
the  latter  is  of  a  less  Ethiopio  hue  than  Nemi. 
It  waa  anterior  to  tfai'a  schism  amongst  the  sons 
of  Budha  that  the  creative  power  was  degraded 
under  sensual  forms,  when  the  pillar  roee  to 
Bal  or  Surya  iA  8yria,and  on  the  Ganges  :  and 
the  serpent,  "subilest  beast  of  all  the  field," 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom  (Bud'ha.) 
was  oonjwned  with  ihe  symbol  of  the  creative 
power,  as  at  the  shriue  of  Eklinga,  when  the 
brazen  aerpent  is  wreathed  round  the  lingam. 
Bud'ha'a  deaoendanla,  the  Indn  race,  preserved 
Uie  ophite  sign  of  their  lineage  when  Krishna'a 
followen  adopted  the  eagle  as  his  symbol. 
These,  with  the  adoren  of  Suryn,  form  the 
three  idolalrout  classea  of  India,  not  confined 
to  its  modern  restricted  definition,  but  that  of 
antiquity,  when  Industhan  or  Indu-Scythia, 
extended  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Caspian.  In 
support  of  the  poaition  that  the  t-xistinp  poly- 
theism was  unknown  on  the  rise  of  Yishnuiun, 
it  may  be  slated,  that  in  none  of  the  ^noient 
genealogies  do  the  namea  of  aueh  deitiea  appnt 
as  proper  names  in  sociely,  a  praoUce  now 
oommon  ;  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  the  rites 
of  magie,  the  wonhip  of  the  hort  of  heaven^  and 
ci  idola,  wen  intiodueed  from  Kashmir,  be- 
tween the  poioda  of  Kridma  and  Yioama.  Tba 
powen  of  natun  wen  peraonified,  and  each 
quality,  mental  and  physical,  had  ila  emblem, 
whioh  the  brahmina  taught  the  ignorant  to 
adopt  as  realities,  till  the  pantheon  became  so 
crowded  that  life  would  be  too  short  to  acquire 
even  the  nomenclature  of  their  "  Ifairty-Uiree 
millions  of  gods."  No  oliiect  was  two  high  or 
too  base  from  the  glorious  orb  to  the  rampi, 
w  paring  knife  of  the  shoemaker.  Krishna  is 
wwahipped  under  the  seven  forma  in  tha 
various  capitals  of  Rajast'han,  and  these  are 
occasionally  brought  together  at  the  festival 
<>f  Anaeuta  at  Nat'hdwara. — Tod't  Bajasihtm^ 
TmnetU't  Chrittianity  in  Ceylon,  -p.  206,207. 
aof«.  Mgtk.  Hint/,  p.  200,  Afoor,  p,  86S. 
Hindu  InfanUdde,  p.  176.  Cat.  Bee.  1866, 
Tod^sRajaatkan^yol.  hp.  fit 8.  Malcolm' a 
Central  India^  Vol.  II.  p.  193.  Tod's  Rajat- 
Utan,  Vol,  I.  p.  619-20.  Vol  I.  p.  Jrom  B3-t 
io  63.  See  Hindoo ;  Ioscriptk»ns  ;  Karli ;  Khaa> 
dagiri  ;  Eriahnat  I^t.        ^  . 
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3AINT,  alflo  Jaiatnr,  afso  Jait,  UiHU. 
Besl^Qia  ^gyptiaca. 

JA.INTXA  bills,  east  of  the  Kasia  range, 
iritbin  the  Britiah  dominuHia,  the  bribes  in 
which  have  latterl:^  became  of  the  sain  bin- 
dn  sect.  See  Kuki. 

JAINTBI  QHAUT.  See  Kohistan* 

JAIPALA,  in  A.  D.  977,  a  hinda  gowrnor 
of  Lahore.  He  was  defeated  by  Sabaktagia 
at  Lnghman  and  was  granted  peaoe  on  terms 
which  he  broke,  and  was  a  second  time  defeated 
though  aided  by  the  kings  of  Delhi,  Ajmkr 
Colinjar  and  Khdouj,  with  100,000  hwrsea 
and  countless  iofontry. 

JAfCHAL.  DDK.  Qvz.  HiKD.  Nutaaeg. 
Vyristiea  offidualisi  Jaiphal-ka-tel,  Nut- 
meg OH' 

JAIPUR.  The  capital  of  the  Rajpnt  State  of 
aamo  name,  u  the  moat  beautifid  of  the  towns  of 
India.  T.  Men  Singh  ita  rajah,  Akbar  was 

indebted  for  some  of  his  most  brilliant  triumphs. 

JAIPUTRI TAILAM.   Tah.  Mace  oil. 

JAIRTUAN.  See  India. 

JAIS,  also  Jayet.  Fa.  Jet. 

JAISHTHA.  Sans,  The  second  month  of 
the  hindu  solar  year,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Trtshft  8,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Viassei. 

J~AI-SIi<HA.  SeeSanraahtra. 

JAIWANTBI.  also  Jaiputri.  Quz.  Hind. 
Uace.  Jniwantri  or  Jaipntri-ka-tel.   Mace  oil. 

JAJATE,  also  Jajepur.  See  Orisaa. 

JAJL  The  Afghans  on  the  Punjab  frontier, 
are  those  in  the  Daman  or  skirt  of  the  Sulimani 
range,  the  shiah  Tori,  the  Jaji,  the  Esa  KLhel. 
The  Jaji  dwell  in  houses  with  a  teh-khana  or 
excavaUoa  in  the  earth.  The  Eaa  Khel  occupy 
the  banks  and  iriets  of  the  Indna  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  are  also  robbers. 

JAJI.  Til.  Jasmioum  grand iflorum.— 
Ztnn. 

JAJI-KATA.  Tkl.  Nutmeg  :  J).jt-ksys 
chettu.  Myristiea  moscbata,  or  Nutmeg 
tree.  Jflji-karra.  Wood  of  myristiea  m'oschata. 
Jaji-karra  Nuna.    Nutmeg  butter.    See  oil. 

JAJNAGR  or  Ytynagr.    See  IndU. 

JAJU  near  the  ford  of  the  river  Dun- 
gunga,  ia  generally  called  Sarai  ;uear 
it  the  battle  waa  fought  between  Bahadur  altah, 
son  and  sneceasor  of  Aurangzeb,  and  hia 
brother  piince  MahcHuad  A'ssm  — CkU.  Reo. 
Jm.  1871. 

JAKA.  Malay.  Fruit  of  Artocarpus 
integrifoUa.    The  jack  fruit. 

JAKA  MAUA.  C\N.  Artocarpus  iateg- 
rifolia.— Zin». 

JAKONARKK.,  in  L  nf>2A'  N.  and  L. 
76°53,  G.  in  the  Nil>;iris,  K.  of  Ootakamuod 
is  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

JAKA  TIGE.  Tel.  Species  of  Marsdenia. 
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JAKATRA.  This  anoient  town  is  ths 
modern  Batavia,  is  also  the  name  of  the  river 
on  whiefa  the  town  is  builti 

JAKAWANSA.  Snraa.  AnisooMlea  obo- 
vata. 

JA'K'HAN.  Hind.  The  wooden  fonniiw. 
tion  of  Uie  btick  work  of  a  welL  It  it  gene- 
r^ly  made  of.  the  green  wood  of  the  iSoofnr 
tree  (Ficus  giomerataX  whieh  ia  lesa  UaUe  to 
rot  than  any  other  kind. — £lliot  Bupp.  Qtots. 

JAKUUB,  also  Shiagh,  also  Poouiab,  are 
dtinominatioas  of  the  Jit  raoe  in  the  Rajputa- 
□ali  desert,  a  few  of  whom  pre8erve,under  these 
ancient  sab-divisbns,  their  old  customs  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  greater  part  are  among  the 
eonverts  to  inabonedanism,  and  retain  As 
generic  name,  prononnqed  Zj'faut.  Those  enis- 
mersted  are  bamUeaa  and  indusUious,  and  ars 
found  botii  in  the  desert  and  valley.  Then 
are,  beudcs,  theae.  a  fiew  soattend  fiuniliea  of 
ancient  tribea,  aa  the  Sooltan  and  Khoomam, 
of  whose  bistoiy  we  are  ignorant,  Joh\a, 
Siudiland  othesa.— 2W«  Jnnaia. 
JAKIL.^  Ualbal.  Ficus  venoea. — AH, 
JAKA.  'rne  highest  mountain  near  Simla. 
JAKBANL  A  Bnlucb  tribe.  S<>e  Kelat. 
JAKUN.  The  vild  tribes  inhabiting  ths 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Sumalra  and  a  few  of  tin 
neighbouring  IsUuda  are  divided  into  three 
principal  dasacs,  which  are  subdivided  into 
many  others.  The  iirst  of  these  divisions  in- 
cludes the  Batta,  who  inhabit  the  iuterior  of 
Saraatra  and  a  few  neighbouring  islands.  The 
second  is  that  of  the  Semang,  who  an  found 
in  the  forasla  of  Ked^,  Tringana,  Perak  and 
Salangor.  Under  Uie  third  division,  the  Jakun, 
are  oomprised  of  many  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
south  part  of  the  peninsub  from  aboat  Sslaiigor 
on  the  west  coast,  and Kemsraan  on  the  E.ooast, 
and  extend  nearly  as  far  ss  Singapore.  All 
these  various  wild  tribes  are  ordinarily  classed 
under  the  itenersl  and  expressive  appellation  of 
Orang  Binua  meaning  people  of  the  soil. 
I'be  Ualsys  ia  the  thirteenth  century,  bad 
but  a  short  time  iohsbited  the  Feuinsula, 
since  we  are  informed  by  the  Sqara  Ma- 
layan, that  Singapore  is  celebrated  in  Ma- 
layan history,  as  jiaving  been  the  first  place  of 
settlenoat  of  the  early  Malay  cmi^nta  fran 
Sumatai.  The  Orang  Binaa  are  not  mahome- 
dans ;  it  is  stated  by  the  Binua,  and  admitted 
by  the  Malays,  that  before  the  Malay  FeninauU 
had  the  name  of  Malacca,  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Orang  Binua.  In  course  of  tine,  the 
early  Arab  trading  vessels  brought  over  priests 
from  Arabia,  who  made  a  number  of  eonverta 
to  mahomedanisra,  and  those  oftheOrangBinua 
that  declined  to  allure  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, iu  coo&equenoe  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  th^  wwe  expottd,  fled  to  the  faatnesaoa 


of  the  interior  when  Utm^Yesiu4e,coaliuued 
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IB  ■  unga  atate.  Their  general  phyaieal  ap- 
fmnaeot  thmr  lineaneita,  Ibeir  noiBMio  bab^ 
■nd  a  few  aimilariliea  in  eoatoms,  point  to  a 
l^ftar  aztraetion.  The  prinmpal  habitalioiis  of 
tbeJakan  are  tamd  at  the  upper  extremity  oiiht 
imra  of  Job  ore,  Banot,  Batu  Pafart  and  M  oar. 
Tbcfo  1^  kowcfer,  e  nnarkable  diflfarenee  in  ^ 
pbnnflal  appearance  eft  be  terenl  elasaeaofJakon. 
Thoae  of  Malacca  are  geaerally  at  tall  aa  the 
common  ran  of  Boropeaiis ;  they  are  more  dark 
thao  anj  other  of  the  wfld  tribea ;  and  in  which 
respret  there  ia  not  moeh  differeoee  between 
than  and  the  mon  dark  of  the  Indo-Portngneae 
of  Malacoa.  The  Jakun  of  Jobore  are  a  fine 
raee  of  aMo :  many  of  them  are  taller  than  those 
of  Maheea  ;  the  faoe  also  is  expressiTe  and  well 
eharaoterued)  arid  the  expression  of  the  eyea  in 
wuuf  of  them  is  a  little  sensae.  -Their  noee 
does  not  recede  at  the  upper  part,  neither  is  it 
BO  flat  or  so  broad  at  its  base  as  tbia  organ 
is  in  tbe  Cbfaiei^  Goehin-Ohineae  and  pun 
Malays  Ssfoal  of  Iheat  hare  aquitiBB  noaca. 
Soma  dHU«a  and  young  men  an  beaitiM. 
The  woaaea  aii»  plamp  but  not  OTerstont.  The 
Jaksn  of  Uonangkabaa  States,  are  very  short, 
their  physiognomy  ia  tow,  »d  'seems  to  an- 
Bonneegreat  simplicity ;  many  of  them  are  ugly 
»d  baldly  made.  The  Jakun  are  generally 
strong*  and  mnseular.  The  hair  blaek, 
wdiBarily  -frizzled,  bat  very  different  from 
the  eriap  batr  of  the  Negro.  Some  of  them 
lesTe  tiM  whaia  to  grow  on  the  head,  as 
the  Cochin-GUoese ;  othm*  aa  many  of 
those  of  Malaeca,  cot  theirs  entirely  -  others 
chieBy  of  the  Ueaangkabau  States  and  of 
Jafaoitt,  abare  the  head,  leavi^  it  only  above 
thtee  iiicbea  ia  diaoata  at  the  erovB  where 
they  never  eat  it,  Uie  same  aa  the  Chiaasei  and 
to  prevent  this  bead  of  hair  from  bdng  booked 
by  the  brandies  of  tree  in  their  sylvan  babita- 
tions,  they  tie  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  top  knot. 
They  have  searoely  any  beard,  and  many  of 
thoa  have  none  at  all<  The  women  leave  their 
hair  to  grow,  and  then  tie  it  up  in  the  same 
wsy  as  the  M«lay  women  ;  but  they  are  not 
vory  particolar  in  this  reapect..  It  baa  been 
stated  Uwt  in  the  foreats  of  Pabsng  an  numer- 
oaa  tiibca  ct  the  Jakun,  who  are  as  while  as 
San^ann :  that  tbqr  an  email,  bat  very  good 
isokfeff;  and  the  Malays  form  a  party  and 
best  the  fb»st  in-order  to  eateh  tkeae  poor 
CKBtimB.  Tbi^  take  their  oaptives  to  Puang 
ar  to  Sian,  wboe  on  aeoonnt  of  Ueir  whiteness 
and  eom^neai^  tbey  wA\  at  a  high  price. 
They  do  not  worship  the  sun  nor  the 
■eoB  nor  any  idol.  The  Jakun  of  Ifolaoea, 
cannot  be  mora  than  three  hundred,  about 
oae-haK  of'  whom  an  aeen  near  Brim  and 
Ayer  Panas,  at  Ayer  Baru,  Gaasim,  Kommend- 
cr,  Bokft  Siaghi ;  in  Urn  rim  oi  Huar  near 
ftakalang  Kota,  ai  Poghalay,  Sagil,  Segamon,  ther }  it  eonsiita 
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Lemon,  Jawee ;  in  the  small  river  of  Pago,  and 
in  that  of  Ring.    The  nmainder  are  to  be 
found,  at  Bukit  More,.  A;er  Trose,  Bukit 
Gtodong,  Tanka,  and  it  ia  reported  thnre  arc  a 
good  number  at  Segamet.  The  J akun  of  Johore 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  peuiaaula  which  ia 
under  the  away  of  the  aultau  of  Johore,  and 
cannot  amount  to  more  than  one-thonsaad, 
scattered  over  that  large  extent  of  ooontiy. 
Tliere  are  Binua  on  the  Simrong  and  other 
brandm  of  the  Indian  which  are  in  Johor^ 
The  southern  part  of  Pahaog  is  inhabited  by 
the  same  ti  ibe  of  Binua  who  an  found  in  Jobore, 
some  of  whom  have  habitations  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  bonaes.  The  Jakun  of  Johon 
build  comfortable  bouses  in  the  Malay  way, 
divided  into  several  rooms,  for  the '  private 
accommodation  of   the  family  ;  with  pots, 
phttes,  and  mats  aa  furniture,  a  frying  pan  of 
iron  to  eook  riee,  a  eoeoanut  shell  to  ke^ 
w^t  and  baricets  to  bring  food.   The  bousea 
an  raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
an  entend  by  a  Udder  Uke  the  Malay  houaea. 
Thtt  best  houses  of  the  Meoangkabau  Jakun  an 
about  the  same  as  tha  more  simfde  and  com- 
mon hoaies  of  the  Jakun  of  Jobore  ;  others  are 
rude  edifices  on  the  top  of  foar  high  wooden 
poles  ;  thns  elevsted  from  fear  of  tij^ers,  and 
entered  by  means  of  a  loitK  ladder.   The  loofg 
are  often  thatohed  wilh  Chucho  leaves.  There 
is  but  one  room  ia  which  the  whole  family  is 
huddled  toitether  with  dogs  and  the  bodiea  of 
the  animals  they  catch.    The  huts  an  so  made 
as  to  be  moveable  at  a  mwnent'avramiog;  tbey 
an  ordinarily  situated  on  the  steep  side  of 
some  forest  cUd  hill,  or  in  aome  seqaesterad 
dflte,  remote  from  any  freqnented  road  or  foot 
path,  and  with  litlle  pfamiatioDs  of  yams,  plan- 
tains, md  maiae  ;  some  have  also  patches  of 
rioe  about  themv   The  bones  and  hair  of  the 
animals  whose  flesh  the  inmates  of  these  scat- 
tered dwellings  feed  upon,  strew  the  ground 
near  them,  whtte  numberaof  dogs  generally  of 
a  light  brown  colour  give  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  strang^s.   The  Jakun  of  Malacca 
an  the  most  ignorant,  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable,  their  best  hoases  are  about  the  same 
as  the  worst  of  those  of  the  Menaogkaban 
Jaknn,  and  aeveral  femiliea  live  without  even 
having  any  house  at  all.  These  gather  them- 
selves together  to  the  nambn  ^  five  or  six 
families,  they  ehooae  a  pUoe  in  the  thickest  of 
the  forest,  where  they  clear  and  hedge  a  cirde 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  so  make 
a  sort  of  bulwark  against  the  numerous  tigers, 
bears  and  panthera*  they  establish  their  dwell- 
ing in  this  endosun,  each  family  works  to 
ooostruct  what  will  serve-for  a  bed  during  the 
night,  a  seat  in  the  day  time,  a  table  for  the 
Kpast,  and  a  dwelling  or  shelter  in  bad  wea- 
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sliokB  of  aix  feet  long,  laid  one  beiide  the  other, 
supported  at  the  two  extremities  by  two  other 
trenaverse  sticks  which  are  set  upon  four 
woiider)  posts;  the  wliole  being  abont  two  feet 
in  height,  four  feet  broad  and  us  feet  long. 
One  dozen  Ghucho  leaves  gathered  by  their 
enda,  cover  the  bed,  and  the  beds  are  placed 
around  ^e  eodosure,  in  such  a  way  that  nhen 
all  the  persons  ua  sleeinng  every  one  has  his 
fsflt  towards  the  centre  of  the  habitation  which 
is  left  vacant,  to  be  used  as  a  oook  room,  or 
for  any  other  pnrpose.  The  clothes  of  the 
Jakun  (when  ta^  wear  any)  are  ordinarily 
the  same  as  those  need  by  Ualaya,  but 
poor,  miserable,  and  above  all  very  unclean  ; 
many  of  them  use  clothes  without  washing, 
from  the  day  they  receive  or  buy  them,  nntil 
they  become  rotten  by  use  and  dirt,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  throw  them  away.    If  vermin 
are  found,  they  are  eaten  with  delight  aa  in 
Cochin  Ofaina.  Many  of  them  are  badly  dressed, 
and  some  nearly  naked  from  want,  for  all 
desire  to  be  clothed,  and  the  most  agreeable 
pieseata  which  caa  be  offered  to  them  are  some 
'  trowHTBy  sarong,  bajo,  or  some  bandkerohieb 
to  put  round   their  head,  in  the  Malay 
fiuhion.    Those  of  them  who  go,  habitnsUy, 
nearly  naked,  do  not  appear  so  facfora  strangers, 
excepting  they  have  no  clothes.    The  Jakun 
of  Jahore  and  Menangkaban  are  superior  to 
the  others,  are  the  best  dressed,  have  a  great 
number  of  crystal,  oopper,  tin  ;  and  silver 
rings  on  their  tlngers,  and  idao  silver  braeelets. 
The   Meniiigkabau  women  ere  not  so  well 
clothed,  many  of  them  go  nearly  naked,  at 
least  near  their  faonses  and  those  who  use 
clothes,  show  often  an  embarrassment  which 
proves  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  their 
use.  The  Jakun  o£  Ualaeei  are  badly 
dressed,  many  of  the  women  have  oely 
a  Sarong,  and  if  th^  an  married,  a  ring,  the 
necessary   present  of  the  hnaband  before 
marriagCt   The  greater  part  of  the  men 
■  have  nothing  but  a  strip  of  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  lerap  tree,  beaten  into  a  sort  of  cloth  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  called  a  Sabaring,  round 
their  I6ins  ;  part  of  this  comes  down  in  front, 
ia  drawn  between  the  l^s  and  fastened  behind. 
The  Jakun  are  idle  but  their  pfindpal  occupa- 
tUax    is  the  chase.    When   there  is  no 
more    food    at  home  the  husband  beats 
the    forest,   and   sometime*   returns  with 
large  pieces  pf  venison,  but  sometimea  with 
nothmg,  and  on  sncli  days  they  go  to  sleep 
without  nipper.  Tliis  ia  the  ordinary  evening 
work,  whoi  the  sun  ia  snr  aettia^.    In  the 
day  time  th^  remain  at  hmne  where  they 
prepare  arrows  aad  the  weapons,  the  sub- 
stance ffith  which  they  poison  their  arrows,  and, 
they  cook  and  eat  Ibe  animala  caught  the 
dtjr  before.  They  trarerse  the  jangle  dariag 


the  day  seeking  after  rattan,  damman  gara- 
wood,  and  aevnal  ether  artidee  of  oomaaere^ 
they  sometimea  cook  ilie  flesh  belbre  they  mk 
it,  but  at  other  times  they  aat  it  rkw,  sone 
merely  pnt  the  animal  upon  the  fire  till  the 
hairs  are  ainged,  when  they  cnaider  it  a* 
cooked-    A  traveller  aaw  some  large  mon- 
keys which  after  having  been  thna  cooked,  were 
diahed  up  upon  a  kind  of  mat  ae  ameal  to 
some  seven  or  eight  peraons,  who  apeedily 
de von  red  the  whote.  Some  Jaknn  refuse  to  eat 
the  flrah  irfelephanta  nnder  the  prstezt  that  it 
would  oeeasion  dekneaa.  A  Jakun  haa  alwava 
his  spear,  which  is  both  a  stick  to  widk 
with  and  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon. 
The  parang,  an  iron  blade  of  abont  one  foot 
long,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad,  with  a 
haft  like  that  of  a  lai^  knife,  they  use  to 
cut  trees.    Their   marriagea  are  ordinarily 
celebrated    about    the    month    of  July 
and  Angust  when  fruifa  are  plentirid.  The 
bridegroom  frequenta  for  some  time  the  houae 
of  his  intended,  and  when  he  baa  obtained  her 
oonaent,  he  makes  a  formal  demand  to  the 
Utktr,  A  day  ia  then  appointed ;  and  an  en- 
tertainment ia  prepared,  mora  or  lass  aolemn, 
according  to  the  maaua  of  the  two  owtoaetuig 
parties,  and  their  rank  in  the  tribe.  When 
the  day  of  the  mHrrixge  is  arrived,  the  bride 
groom  repairs  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father, 
where  the  whole  tribe  ia  assembled.  The  dow- 
ry given  by  theman  to  his  intended  is  deli- 
vered, and  rouat  consist  at  least  of  a  silver  or 
oopper  ring  a  few  cubits  of  doth  perhapa  or 
a  pair   of  bracelets,  other  omamenta,  and 
furniture  are  added.    Sometimea  the  woman 
presents  also  some  gifts  to  her  intended  and 
then  the  laride  is  delivered  by  her  father  to  the 
bridegroom.    Amongst  some  tribes  there  is 
danofc,  in  the  midst  of  whiob  the  bride  cleet 
darta  off  into  the  finrest  fallowed  by  the 
bridegroom.   A  diase  enmies  during  whidi 
ahoald  the  youth  fall  down.  Or  retam  aa- 
sueoesaful,  he  is  met  with  the  jeers  and  nw 
riments  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  match  is 
declared   off.    A  European  who  i^abited 
Pahang  many  years,  said  that  during  the 
banquet  a  large  fire  is  kindled,  all  the  ooDgre- 
gatiou  standing  as  witnesses  :  the  bride  runs 
round  the  fire  till  oan^t  up  by  the  groom. 
Adultery  ia  punishable  by  death.   U  ia  not 
allowed  to  keep  more  thaa  one  wife.  Only 
one  was  seen  who  had  two,  and  he  was  eenwred 
and  despised  by  the  whole  tribe  *.  a  man  can 
divoree  his  wife  and  take  another.   If  the 
divom  is  proposed  by  the  hnriMmdj  he  loses 


the  dowry  ha  has  giren  to  the  woman  $  if 
the  wmnan  ask  the  divorce^  she  most  return 
the  dowry  she  reeeirad.  The  ehildrea  follow 
the  father  or  the  mother  acondiiig  to  tUair 
wishes ;  if  yonng  th^  fdlpw  the  mother*  No 
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aniitaMe  »  ordiunly  f  iven  to  lyiiig<in 
vomea ;  tbnr  pfajmeians  or  Pvinwg,  are  not 
pamitted  to  appear  ia  sueh  dreuttiUneeB,  and 
mktviTes  are  not  biom  amoagit  them.  It 
is  reported  that  in  aeireral  tribea,  children,  ao 
toon  u  bwD,  an  anried  to  the  nearaat  rinilet, 
where  tlwj  are  vaahodt  then  brought  baok  to 
the  hovat;  vbeitt  a  fin  ia  kindled^  inoense  of 
kamuiaB  wood  thmrn  upon  it,  and  the  ohild 
tlien  paased  ow  senrat  tiam»  The  praotiee 
of  paa&iog  cbiMna  over  fim  waa  is  all  timea 
much  praetieed  anoag  aneieul  heathen  nation* ; 
and  it  it  even  nov  foUowed  in  China  and  other 
l^aoea.  With  the  dead,  the  corpse  is  washed* 
wrapped  in  some  olothand  intened  by  rela- 
tions and  neighbours,  in  a  grave  about  four  or 
five  eobtts  deep.  The  aumpitan,  quivw  of 
arrows,  knife,  &e.,  of  the  deceased  are  borie^i 
with  him,  along  with  some  riee,  water,  and 
tiAaceo.  The  Jaknn  eonsider  white  as  a  saored 
eoloar ;  and  it  ia  a  peenliar  anfafect  of  eom&rt, 
whan  in  theii  last  aiekneaa,  ibm  can  procure 
!m  Uumselvea  iome  white  cloth,  ia  which  to 
be  buried.  They  an  candid  and  honeatk  ex- 
tremdy  prond.  and  will  not  antoit  for  any 
kagtb  of  time  to  aervile  offioes  or  to  much 
contrd.  Each  tribe  is  under  an  elder,  chief 
or  leader  termed  the  Batiu  who  directs  its 
Bwvements,  and  settles  disputes.  The  Jakun 
bate  the  Malay,  aud  the  Malay  despiae  the 
JakuB. 

The  woolly  haired,  short,  race  of  the  south 
i>f  the  Malaooa  prainsnU  are  about  7,000  or 
8,000  in  number.  Towards  the  north  of  the 
proTinee  of  Ligw,  they  are  called  Karian,  Uy- 
warda  Kedah,  Ferah  and  Balengon,  Ssmang, 
In  Quedah,  Bodoaudn ;  between  Saleagore  and 
noaut  O^ir,  UMtia;  thoaa  froaa  mount  Ophir 
to  the  ecttst,  in  the  provinco  UeUeea,  Jakun  ; 
aad  the  Biaua  dwdl  in  JohoM^  immediately 
bebiad  Singapore.  They  an  forest  raoea,  living 
on  deer,  bog,  fish,  birds,  roots  and  fniita  sucU 
as  the  doriao,  ja^  and  mango.  Many  of 
Uem  build  on  trees,  SO  to  30  feet  fr<HB 
the  ground.  In  their  marriages,  the  youth 
arranges  with  the  girl's  parents,  but  the  ©ere- 
moaial  remind  ua  of  the  old  tale  of  Hippo- 
menes  and  AtalaMa.  If  tiw  tribe  ia  on  the  bank 
ct  a  1^  w  rtream,  the  damsel  ia  given  a  canoe 
and  a  dooUe  bladed  paddk  and  allowed  a 
atart  of  some  distance^  the  auitor,  similarly 
a|aipped  staita  off  in  chase.  If  he  auooeed,  in 
ovntakiag  her,  aba  beeomea  bis  wife,  if  not 
the  mairinge  ia  bnlon  off.  JBnt  tba  chase  is 
geaeraUy  a  abort  one,  fioT  though  the  maiden'a 
anna  an  strong,  bar  heart  is  aofi  aud  bar 
nature  warm  and  she  becomes  a  willing  cap- 
tive. If  the  marriage  take  pUoa  where  no 
stream  is  near,  a  rouud  circle  of  a  certain  siae  is 
formed.  The  danisd  is  stripped  of  aU  but  a 
vaiit  bud,  giren  half  the  circle's  alart  in 
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advance,  ud  if  ^  succeed  ui  running  three 
times  round  before  the  suitor  come  up  with 
her,  she  is  entitled  to  remain  a  virgin  :  if  not, 
she  must  consent  to  the  bonds  of  matrimony  i 
as  in  the  other  case,  but  few  outatrip  their 
lovers. 

The  Bodoanda  ia  a  Jafain  tribe  inhabitinef 
Quedab. 

Jiknn  men  an  aeldom  above  five  htt 
hiKb.  Those  of  them  who  still  retain  their  sa* 
vage  habits,  nse  the  s&mpttan,  poisoned 
arrows,  and  spear,  ^Cameron  116.  J.  /.  jf. 
p.  272,  January  to  Ma^  16S8.  lfeiebold'$ 
Malacea,  Vol,  11*  p.  210.  See  Kedah  ; 
Quedah  ;  India. 

JA.L.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indies  also  S. 
oleoidea.  Kaurijal.S.  lodica.  The  varioQs  names 
jai.  wan,  vaor,  or  pilu,  are  given  to  the  S. 
oleoides  abundant  south  of  Lahore.  8.  oleoides, 
called  "  kauravari,"  ia  a  bad  fuel,  quite 
nselen  for  locomotives,  bat  can  be  used  for 
steamen^ 

JAIi  A  water  ordeal,  in  which  the  accused 
is  dipped  under  water,  whilit  an  arrow  is  shot 
and  a  person  rnus  and  brings  it.  If,  on 
his  return,  the  accused  be  still  alive,  he  is 
deemed  innocent. 

JALA.  Hind.  Hydrilla  rertitnllata,  also 
Potamogetou  gramineus,  H.  verticelUta  is  a 
water  punt  used  in  purifying  sugar. 

JALA  NERGUNDL  Saks.  Vitex  tri- 
folia.  Linn. 

JALA6A.  Tbl.  Lceehet. 

JALALABAD.   A  email  tovn  on  the  bank 

oftheEIabuI  river,  in  a  rich  country  between 
Peshawar  and  Kabul.  Jelslabad  was  long 
the  residence  of  a  chief  of  the  Barukzyo 
family,  who  had  a  revenue  of  about  seven  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  Safed  Koh  or  Rajyal 
on  its  sonth,  attains  a  height  of  16,000  feet 
and  about  30  miles  on  its  north  is  the  famous 
Nurgil  i  on  the  N.  W.  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Hindu  Kuflh  appear.  It  waa  defended  by  ffir 
Robert  Sale  during  the  BHttah  disasters  in 
Kabul.— 5«r7i«'  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  23. 
Mohan  Lot's  Travels,  p.  343>  See  JelTalabad. 

JALAL-UD-BIN,  son  of  Mahomed  the 
Kharasmian.  He  made  an  incursion  into  Siud  in 
A.  X).  1 22 1  and  plundered  the  people.  He  held 
Ghazni  against  Cbengiz  Khan,  but  subsequently 
fled  before  him  and  was  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  which  river  he  swam  and  resided 
in  MulUn  till  1324.  He  was  killed,  in  1231,  in 
Mesopotamia. 

JALAL-UD-DIN.  A  faroons  SnS  darvesh. 
They  havo  a  monastery  at  Bokhara,  dedicat- 
ed to  this  famous  darveah,  Mulana  Jalat-ud-din, 
who,  centuries  ago  went  bom  Bokhara  to 
looniam.  ^  . 
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JAI>LtXDH\U,  ia  a  town  43  miles  from 
Sirhind,  and  13  to  the  right  of  Nakooder,  on 
the  Lahore  road. — RemneU'a  Mmoir,  p.  lOB. 

JALA  NEROUNDI  ai«)>  Siadnran.  Sans. 
Yitex  trifoUa. 

JALAP.  Ekq.  Fr. 

Jalapp   On.  |  Jatopa.  m.  Lat.  Br. 

Soumppa  It.  | 

Jflli^  is  a  Taliialile  pur^^atire  dmg  obtained 
from  a  ^lant  of  Mexico  ami  South  America:  the 
ExagoDium  j^u^a,  Benth,  [poacsi  purgSj  alao 
the  Ipomoea  jalapa  of  other  authon. 

JA.LAR.— See  Ghalar. 

JAL&RI  CHETTU.  Tel.  VaHca  taeeirent— 
W.^A.  Shoiea  leccifera.— J^eyn^.  S.  alura. 
—Hoxb. 

JALASAYAH.  Sana.  Andropogon 
catus. — £eU, 

JALA.  TUNGA.  Tbu  Cyperua 
Soth.  0.  tenuifloruB  R.  i  100. 

JALBAQU.  UiMD.  of  Kagban,  Yiburimm 
Stellionatum. 

JALD.^RU.  HifiD.  Armeniaca  valgaris. 
tlie  apricot. 

JALEBI.  Hind.  A  iveetmeatt  like  vermi- 
edU.   

JALE  CHEITTU.  Tel.  A  species  of  Acacia. 

JAL-GANIEE.  Bbng.  Panicum  helopus. 

JALIDAR.  Hind.  Grewia  Rothii,  alsoKliam- 
nua  purpureas  and  on  the  Salt  range,  Catoneas-- 
ter  obtusa.— ^<aZi.  alao,  Gymuoaporia  apiuose 
and  Celastrua  spinoaus. 

JALIICA.  Sans.  Fioiq  jala,  a  net. 

JALIKAT.  Tah.  a  sport  in  the  Siutb  of 
India :  it  consists  in  looting,  eitherfrom  a  large 
pen  or  from  a  number  of  stakes  to  which  they 
are  tied,  a  lot  of  eattle  with  ctetha  or  bandker- 
ohieTes  tied  to  their  homa,  money  beinj;  some- 
times knotted  in  the  cloiha, — nothing  is  done 
to  infuriate  the  cattle  before  being  released ; 
when  let  go,  the  spectators  shout  and  cheer  and 
a  tremendous  tom>toming  is  set  up,  this  so  far 
excites  the  animals  that  most  of  them  go  off  at 
a  gallop,  and  such  of  the  apeotators  as  wish  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen  as  awift  runners  and  brave  men, 
go  after  the  cattle  and  strive  to  puH  the  cloths 
off  the  beasts*  homa,  the  cloth  and  any  valua- 
ble attached  to  it  beiuj;  the  reward  of  the 
captor.  Thia  may  be  conaidered  the  national 
amuaementof  the  people  of  Madura.  It  ia  prac- 
tised at  Trichinopoly,  Poodoocottah,  ia  parts 
of  Tanjore,  and  is  as  much  their  passion,  as 
horse  racing  is  that  of  the  people  of  England 
or  bull  baiting  that  of  the  people  of  Spaiu. 

The  rich  ryota,  zemindera  and  head  men  aie 
the  great  promoters  of  this  kind  of  sport,  by 
running  their  own  cattle,  &a ;  directly  they 
find  that  its  practice  is  attended  with  danger  of 
being  tried  for  an  accident,  it  i3  probable  that 
they  will  Toluatarily  withdraw  from  actively 
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ooQtinuing  it^  when  it  will  greatly  lose  its  in- 
terest and  excitement  among  the  people  and 
they  will  tbes  probably  voInntwUy  give  it  up 
and  take  to  m  inveat  aonw  more  faarailesa 
amusement. 

JALl  HABA  Can.  Vadidlia  bmeaiana. 
'    JALKUKAE.  UiXD.  Tultpa  stelhU. 

JAXjLAU.  a  masked  or  munaing  devotee 
at  the  Maharwn.  The  Jallatt  mummers  who 
adopt  fancy  dreaaes  in  the  Maharura,  sing  M«r- 
aiah,  satires  and  songa.  The  great  bldk  of  then 
are  low  caste  hindoos  and  pariahs. 

JALLUKRl.  Hind.  Centranthus  raber. 

JaL-MOOTBE.  Bbnq.  Cyperas  pygmaeus. 

JALMOR,  frcmi  BaUi,  a  dark,  hard,  ssrpen- 
tine-like  stone,  lakes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  used 
like  sahr  mohra  for  cutting  into  cups,  Ste.;  the 
value  of  a  cup  i%  from  CU.  S  to  4. 

JALIN?  Can.  Shorea  kcdfera,  J7wK. 

JALNA  (Javlnah)  in  L;  1»"  &/n.  and 
L.  79"  &4,  E.  in  the  Dekhau  a  military  station, 
3SBilea£.of  Aurangabad,  1663  feet  above 
the  sea. 

JALNIM.  Hind.  Ltppia  nodiitora,  also, 
Lycopus  EuropmuB. 

JALNIM.  Hind.  Herpestes  monniera. 

JALUKA;  Sans.  Leeches. 

JALUS.  Abab.  laterally  accession,  the  term 
applit^d  to  the  ascent  of  a  throne.  In  the  South- 
ern Konkan  the  Jalus  San  or  dan-i-Jalus,  baa 
formed  an  era  commencing  with  the  year  of 
Salivahana  1578,  (A.  D.  1666)  and  running 
on  heneeforward  in  the  ordinary  solar  manner. 
It  correaponds  exactly  with  the  acoeasiou 
saltan  AU  All  Shah  H  to  the  throne  of  fii^ 
pdre — Thonuu*  Primaey. 

JALSOO.  Sea  Knnawer. 

JAM.  DVK.  Mdium  pyrifwum,  alao,  P. 
pomifenim. — Lmn,  The  guava. 

Jam.  a  hindoo  title  supposed  by  Colonel 
Tod  to  be  a  eormption  of  Bambo  a  titular 
appellation  from  the  Sambu  of  Alexandria- 
It  ia,  however,  a  hiadu  title  borne  hy  the  Jam 
of  Bela,  the  Jam  of  Nowanuggur  in  Snrashtr*, 
the  Jam  of  Kej,  also  the  Jam  of  the  no- 
made  Hahomedan  Jokya,  a  8amma  tribe,  west 
of  Tatta  and  baa  no  connexion  with  Jamahid 
tior  has  it  a  Persian  origin — BUiol,  Santt^ 
Kabul.  See  India  ;  Kattywar  t  Kelat  ;  Khyber. 

JAM  Any  vessel  for  drinking  out. 

JAM.  MALVAt.  Eugenia  jamboe.— Zunr. 

JAM.  A  river  running  near  Seonee  and  near 
Lodifchera  in  Nagpoor. 

JaHA.  An  article  of  maltomedan  dress. 

JAMA.  Am.  A  place  whue  mahot»ed»n 
people  assemble  to  pray,  a  house  of  public 
worship. 

JAMA-BANDI.  Hind.  Revenue  Settlement 
on  a  village- 
JAMA  CHBTTV.  Tkl.  Fsidium  pyriferttm^ 
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JAMBAy. 


JAHBU. 


JAMADAGNI.  A  famou*  rbhi.  tbe  father 
of  PaiM  Bama,  at  whose  oommaDd  the  Utter 
evt  off  the  head  of  his  nother  Feattlca.  See 
Bnhniadiea  ;  Bama  ;  Fane  Bama. 

JAMADAU.  The  chief  or  leader  of  any 
lumber  of  persons,  also  a  natire  oommbsioDed 
officer  ia  the  natire  armies  of  India. 

JAMAICA  GINGER,  unooated  Hihbar 
or  Benfial  icioger. 

JAAiAIGA  THISTLE.  Arge- 

Bioae  inexicana. 

JAMAI-P00LI-3HIM.  Bme.  DoUchos 
lignnsus. 

JAJtCAL.  AftAB.  GanMl. 

JAHALGOTA.  Hind.  BaUosp^um  Indi- 
enm,  also  Croton  tigliutn. 

JAU&LI.  A  Bflluch  tribe,  who  inhabit  the 
eMiDtry,  from  (he  Gaj  towards  Sehwso  ;  and  a 
KtUe  lower  down,  on  the  stream.— Jlfa«en'< 
Joaruept,  Vol.  II.  p.  187. 

JAM-AUUOOD.  Hind.  Gnavatree. 

JAMA  MU3JID  is  the  prineipal  mosque 
ia  Indian  towns  in  whieh  mahomediBS  meet  for 
pnjer  9ad  religious  senrices.  The  JamaUu^id 
id  Ddfai  cost  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  and  iook 
six  years  in  its  eonsiruetion.  U  was  b^ua  and 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan. 
Three  of  the  bitfbeal,  (he  broadest  and  finest 
fiiftbts  of  atepB  in  Delhi,  made  of  stone,  lead 
to  the  front  and  aide  enUitnoe,  w  hence  the  spec* 
tator  cornea  to  a  square  platform,  la  the 
eentre  of  this  is  a  large  cistern  which  is  inlend- 
sd  for  the  per^formance  of  the  "  wasu"  or  ablu- 
tions before  prayer.  While  the  three  sides  optm 
inwardly  with  a  oorridor  and  cloisters,  the 
west  of  the  sqasre  platform  is  the  eslhedral 
itself,  rising  in  three  large  domes  and  two  of 
the  moat  itatdy  minarets  within  the  town  U 
Delhi*  Ita  space  admits  of  a  vast  congregation 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  a  sunt  of  any  cele- 
brity or  on  any  other  particular  oocasion,  it 
ts  crowded  with  mshomedans. — Tour  in  India 
by  Frenehy  p.  10. 

JAMAK.  Hind.  Sizygium  jambolanum;  also, 
Pranua  padns,  P.  cerasus,  also  the  sloe  like  fruit 
of  Siaygium  jambolannm,  also  a  aweetneat, 
made  to  resemiile  the  fruit. 

JAMAN  KUMB,  of  Kangra,  is  the  fine 
white  fibre  of  a  cUmbinfc  plaut,but  it  has  frequent 
knots  and  joints  which  make  the  fibre  short.*-- 
FoudTt  EoMdOook,  Vol.  Up.  &U. 

JAMABA.  HiMO.  Viburnum  foteos, 
N^r  jamiaOf  is  Picas  retioolata. 

JAHASP.  One  of  the  Sasaauian  kings. 
JAMAUKA.  HiMD.  Cucnrbita  eUmUus.— 
■Liu. 

JAMAWEH.  Pbbs.  Bedding. 
JAUB.  Hind.  Mal.  BaKenia  jamboa. 
JAMBA  Mab.  Inga  xylocarpa. 
JAMBAX.  A  tree  in  Canara  which  grows 
boa  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  from 


twenty-fiTe  to  forty  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is 
very  searce,  very  much  resembles  nuhc^puiy 
and  is  generaUy  used  for  house  farnitttre..— 
Sd^e  AT.  and  G. 

JAMBAO.  Malay.  A  general  term 
applied  to  species  of  £ugenia,  Myrtus,  Ana- 
cardium  and  Psidinm. 

JAMBEE.  A  cane  with  stiff  stems  and 
large  knou,  impiKted  from  China  ;  a  spedes 
<tf  Calamus. 

JAMBL  Jat.  Betel-nut,  Areca-nut.  Pe- 
nang-nut  from  the  Areca  catechu  pnlm. 

JAMBIRA.  Sans,  also,  Nimbooka,  Hi- 
boo.  Limbo.  Bcxo.  Hind.  Citrus  limonum. 

JAMBIRA,  also  Nimma  Chettu.  Til. 
Citrus  beigamia. — ^uo  and  PoU,  JRoisb. 

JAMBIYAH.  Ab.Hihd.  A  crooked  dagger. 
JA^HO.    Sing.    Eugenia  jambos  — L. 
The  bark  is  used  as  a  mordant  for  blue  and 
black  dyes,  also,  Bsng.,  Jambosa  aquea.  Z>. 

JAJCBO-IRING.  Sdhatra.  Anacaidium 
occidentale. — Zwtis. 
JAMBOOLA.  SiMoa.  CUrua  deonmaia.— - 

UiM.  W     A.  RoaA. 
JAMB0N3.  Fb.  Hams. 
JAMBOSA  AQUEA.— i?.  a  IF.atidJ.^ 
Prod.  I.  333,  Boxb  ;  Wight,  Iconet. 

Eugenia  aquea,  W.  lU.  j  Eugmia  sylTestris. 

I    JTooa'a  Oak 
JAMBOSA  AQUEA. 

Jamho  M  «...  Baaa  I  Wal-jamboo-gtn  Singh, 

Abundant  in  the  Central  province  of  Cevlon 
up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet. — Thio. 
PI.  Zeyl.p.  115. —See  Kngenia  aquea. 

JAMBUSA  DOMESTICA  J).  G.,  Jamboaa 
malaocenais,  D.  0.,  Jamboaa  purpuraems,  J}. 
C,  are  syns  of  Eugenia  malaccensia  — Umm. 

JAMBOSA  VULGARIS,  J).  Q.,  ayn.  of 
Eucenia  jambos. — Linn. 

JAMBOSA  CTLINDRICA.-? 
By^CJ-)  eyUndrioa,  j  Bng«ua  (J.)  paooiilora, 

A  moderate  sieed  tree  of  the  Ambagamowa 
district,  in  Ceyton,  up  to  an  elevation  of  S  000 
feet.— 7%w.  En.  PL  Zegl.  ii.  ».  il5  ' 

JAMBOSA  MALACCENSIS,  D.  0.  syn. 
of  Eugenia  malacoensia.  Linn.  ' 
JAMBOSA  SALICIFOLIA— P 
"Buk  JaubooL  ..Mahk. 
A  orooked  tne  growing  mnch  on  the  rivers 
of  the  Bombay  Decean  country.   The  stem  is 
generally  useless   for   house  purposes,  on 
account  of  its  crookedness,  but  the  straight 
shoots  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  rafters  — 
Dr.  Qibton. 

JAMBOSA  VULGAHIS,  DeCandolle,  syn. 
of  Eugenia  jsmbos.  ' 
JAMBU.  Hind.  >g«  fyloMTM-i  „ 
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JAMBU  tUo  Pcdda  Neredu.  Tel.  Sof^ 
nia  jambolana. — Lam*  or  8;Eigium  jimbo- 
laaum,  of  W,  and  A.  n  tbe  roee  apple  and 
is  ao  denominated  from  ita  odour.  From  tke 
Jamba  a  rtrj  fine  plaro-ooloured  dye^  ia  ex- 
tiaeted :  both  tbe  Jambu  and  the  Teemreo  bear  a 
pleasant  snb-acid  fruit.— Poxtoa**  Wettem 
India,  m.  II.  p.  48. 

JAMBU  DWIPA.  Saks.  Id  the  Hindu 
Cosmos,  one  of  tbe  seven  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth,  inoludinK  Asia,  and  bo  named  from 
the  tree  called  Jambu  abounding  iuit>  Uodem 
eommentatoiH,  however,  allege  that  it  refers 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
the  Eden  of  the  hindus.  In  thu  aense  Jam- 
budwips,  ia  the  central  diriaion  at  the  world. 
India  is  so  called  in  the  Foranes. 

JAMBU  UALAOGA  MABAU.  also 
Jamba  Halacoa  Fallam.  Tah*  Tbe  tree  and 
fruit  of  Eugenia  Maloecenaia. 

JAUBUL.  Mabb.  Sagenia  jsmbolana 

JAMBU-MONAT.  Malay.  Anacardium 
oceidentiile. — Lmn.    Cashew-nut  tree. 

JAMBU-NAWEL  MARAM.  Tam.  Euge- 
nia jambes.— JUnM. 

JAMBU-NEBEDU,  also  Fedda  Neredu. 
TsL.  Eugenia  Jambolana,  Lam — (large  var.) 
■R.  ti,  484  Sjiigium  Jam. —  W.  and  A. 
10\5 —Rhiede,  v.  23. 

JAMBAVATI.  Sans.  From  Jambavaa, 
the  nam*  of  a  oertaia  bear. 

JAMCANA.  Tel.   Golton  Carpets. 

JAMDANEE,  Hind.  A  floveied  Dacca 
wove  muslin. 

JAMDaNEE.— ?  A  sort  of  leathern  port- 
manlean. 

JAMED-ALU.  Kakk.  In  Coorg,  a  predial 
slave. 

JAMEL.  Arab.  Cametus  dromedarins.— 
JWnn.   The  Camel  properly  Jiimal. 

JAMES,  Commodore,  commanded  the  E  I. 
Company's  Marine  Force  iu  India.  In  1755, 
in  alliance  with  tbe  Mahrattas,  he  sailed  from 
Bombay,  to  attack  the  atrongfaolds  of  Angria, 
and  on  the  Snd  April,  unaided  by  the  Mab- 
nttaa  he  took  Seremdroog  and  Goa,  Banooot 
sorrendered  on  the  8tli  April  and  in  Febmaxy 
17611  he  attacked  Oheria. 

JAMES.  Colonel.  Henry.  R.  E.,  Author 
of  Gleneraldesoiptira  of  tbe  Country  of  Abyssi- 
nia and  of  the  different  Boutes  leadiitg  into  it. 

JAMES  and  MARY.  A  dangerous  shoal 
in  tbe  Hoogly,  it  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  Hindastaui  words  Jabaz  marra.  a  ship 
struck. 

JAMHUT.  SeeKelat 

JAMI.  A  celebrated  Fenian  poet.  See 
Ahmedi  Jami. 

JAMI.    See  KazzUbash. 

JAMUR.  SiND.  Ficut  carica,  also  F* 
carieoldeS' 
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JAMI-UT.TUABIKU.  Fast  ullah  Badiid, 
otherwise  Uasbid-ad^in,  son  of  Imad-nd-dau- 
lab,  Abu'l  Khair.  waa  bora  at  Haoiadaa 
about  A.  D,  1S47.  Uia  enemies,  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  life,  called  him  a  Jaw 
both  bj  Urth  and  religioo.  The  latter  part 
of  the  assertion  is'  disproved,  both  as  to 
himself  sad  his  immediate  piedeoessnr,  bnt 
Qustremere  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
possibly  of  Jewish  descent,  as  he  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  Jewish  rites  and  cnstoma 
singular  for  a  mahomedan  statesman.  Ibn 
Batuta  (ii,  lie),  who  saw  Bashid's  son 
attending  as  wazir  on  Abu  Said  Khan  at 
Baghdad,  says  that  the  father,  Khwqa  Ba- 
ahid,  had  been  an  em^paat  Jew. 

Said-ad*daulah,  the  chief  minister  and 
fsToarite  of  Argun  the  fsther  of  Oljaitu, 
waa  a  Jev.  He  hod  studied  agriealtnre. 
architecinre  and  metaphysics.  Ue  waa 
an  adept  ia  mahomedan  theology  and 
eontroveny  and  waa  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  Arabic.  Mongol.  Turk  and  Persian. 
His  greatest  work  was  called  by  tbe  author 
the  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  *'  Collection  of  His- 
tories" or  Historical  Cyclopiedia,  which  in  fact 
it  is.  It  contained  histories  of  the  Tartar  and 
Turkish  tribes,  of  Chingia  and  his  race,  and  of 
tbe  1>er8iMi  khans  in  particular,  ineladiog  his 
master  Oljaitu ;  of  various  dynasties  of  Wes- 
tern Asia,  of  Mahomed  and  hia  oompanions^ 
of  tlie  prophets  of  Israel,  the  Cmsars  and  aeTeraX 
Christian  princes ;  of  China  and  ttf  India.  It 
conduded,  or  was  intended  to  oonelvde,  with  a 
universal  geography,  bnt  it  ia  doubtful  if  this 
was  ever  written;  though  the  existing  porUons 
of  the  work  contain  many  geographical  uotiosa. 
— r»feCottay,  J7.  p.  255. 

JAMKALUM,  or  Jamcana,  TxL.  Cotton 
carpets. 

JAMMI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Prosopis  apioi- 
gera.— Xiaa  W.  and  A,  also.  Adenanthen 

aculeata. — Roxb, 

JAMMU.  Hind.  Prunus  padua. 

JAMMU  OAUDL  ,Til.  Trplw  elephaii. 
tina.— /io«&. 

JAMKA.  A  liter  of  Hindustan,  whidi  rises 
in  long.  78«  24'  £.  lat.  30*  36'  N.  in  the 
immediate  neiKhbeurhood  of  the  hot  springs 
of  Jamuotri.  Captain  Johnson,  on  the  13th 
Hay  1B28,  fbund  theriver  issuing  from  a  snow 
bed  st  an  elevation  of  10,840  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tbe  Jumna  is  also  called  tbe  Kal  Yanmna, 
or  black  Tamuna,  and  Kalinde  or  the  "  black 
pool"  fromKaniya  having  destroyed  the  hydia 
Kaliya  which  infested  it.  The  poet  Jydiva 
styled  the  Yamnnathe  blue  daughter  of  the  sun. 
The  Jumna  is  a  feeder  of  the  Ganges, 
wbieh  H  joins  at  Allahabad.  I  he  principal 
feedei  of  the  JiimM  u  ^(^t^j^f^f  ^^''^ 
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its  rifle  OD  tlie  Tindhya  mouDUins.  See 
;  Gunges ;  KrUhu  ;  tiuaivatt. 
JAMNOTKI.   A  mouuUia  in  ttie  Hima- 
io  U>»$.  31°  0'  N.  ;  lat.  78*'  29'  Jfi.  in 
mU  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Jumaa,  about 
|.«[3eiN.  or  Kiiareali.  Tbe  hot  ipring  "  Basau 
and  the  level  of  the  Jamna  there,  is 
M  leet  above  tbe  eea.  Jiob.  S<A.'L 
PJAHO  Uua.  Biigeaia  janbolana. — Lam. 

tfUaiO.K.  Hjkd.  Sohleicbera  trguga,  also 

JUxburKhii. 
'i^lUOXEd.  Sr.  Kama. 
[;3'^^100S,  Hmo.  Euiieiiia  Jambolana.  ayn. 
ijptrauthea  euyttphyliifoUa  WtUd,  Swartz 
CalvprnnUiBS  jambolauA  or  S>«yium 
■bobiia. 

<~JA.MPA..V.  HiKD.  A  litUr  for  the  faiUa. 
IJkUe  £SA.N¥A.  See  Siva. 
JaUBOOL.  Bbng.  Kugenia  alba. 
^(AUaUH.  Ak.  a  ceremonial  at  tbe  Kabi, 
iJfarT.  io  which  pilgrims  throw  stonesi  as 
the  devil :  it  oxigiaated  from  Abraham 
;  atoaea  at  the  ram  leufc  to  take  the 
[  of  hU  eon*    See  Kaba. 
[SAN.  HiHD.  A  kind  of  earth  con- 
aa  alkali,  useful  in  alum  manufaotoie. 
LttSSTJEE  JEEJEEBHOY.  a  Farsee 
It  of  Bombay,  of  a  princely  geueroua 
1,  waa  knighted  by  the  queen  of  Eng- 
loathe  3rd  March  1642,  was  subsequently 

a  baronet— obit,  Utb  April  1859. 
rAUSHID.    Tbe  fifth  king  of  tbe  Feshda- 
idynaat^  tii  Peraia,  who, according  to  Bailey, 
3,109  yean  before  tbe  Christian  era. 
\tktk  Kamah  detcribea  him  as  the  Ural  to 
mankind,  and  the  Persian  writers  coo- 
the  bas  rdiefs  at  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
k~-«ttU  viaU^e  in  all  their  priatine  beauty 
'  a  l^ae  of.five  titouMnd  yean,— ta  be  ro- 
of iba  oourt  of  januhid,.  mora 
on  the  feitivtd  of  tha  Noaros.  Tbe 
Feruia  poet  Farduii,  wrote  the 
iBiik  in  A.  D.  1000,  conuining  three 
Januhid,  Faridun  and  Garsliasp,  as 
ihtce  earli>-st  xeprescutatives  of  the  gene- 
of  mankind.    A  little  way  from  the 
of  tbe  eattaiice  of  Too«,  there  stHuda  a 
ocnameatcd  with  lacquered  Ulea  M>  sraal^ 
ly  to  form  a  part  of  some  private 
thia  dome  oovers  tha  duat  of  this 
ited   pool  who    after  the  unworthy 
he  Tcceired  from  ah^  Mahoiood, 
ntirad  Uuia  to  die. — Ftaaer't 
'  iaio  KAaroMm,  p.  6 10.  See  Farduii.— 
lU.  A  town  and  district  in  the  weatero 
sya,  ki  long.  ZZ"*  44'      N.,  lat.  75^ 
E.   The  town  of  Jamo,  in  the  valley 
iChenab  is  1,500  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and 
<  U  the  Ohenab  ia  a  little  above  ],000 
Ike  beundiuy  moiinlainii  of  Jamu  rise 


11,000  to  14,000  feet.  Jamu^  is  the  capital  of- 
a  prinopality  of  which  tbe  rulers  are  Dogra 
fi<^puts.  The  tuwu  eontuiita  7.000  or.  8,000 
people.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  tbe  lirsc 
wooded  sloping  ridge  that  riaea  from  tlie  plaius 
of  the  Funjab  and  on  the  rit;ht  bank,  at  theplace 
where  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  ravine  which 
allows  an  exit  to  the  river  Bari  P  in  its  way 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ghenab. —  Viane.  Sckl. 

JAMUKAEAM.  Tam.  Carpets. 

JAMUN.  Hind.  Calyptranthes  caryopbyU 
lifolia  ?  :  also  Syaygium  jambolanum  ;  also^ 
Prunua  padua, 

JAMUKA.  HiNS.  Ceruua  cornnta,  also 
PruDus  padus  or  bird  cherry. 

JAN.  In  India  the  Jan,  the  Gin  of  tb» 
Arabian  nigh(8,  is  only  known  amongst  tha 
maboroedana.  In  Sind,  the  Jan  resembles  the 
Pwccoa  or  Puck  of  Britain.  The  Jan  of  the 
Baluch  bills  is  wayward  and  often  morose,  but 
not  oeceasariJy  mulignant.  He  is  described  as 
dwarfish  with  large  eyes,  and  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  often  changes  to  the  form  of  a 
oamel,  goat  or  other  auimal.  Oti  meeting  a 
Jaa,  it  i»  essential  uoi  to  be  alsimed,  to-use 
civil  language.  The  Jan  oao  beoome  tlie  Mt-' 
vaot  of  oua  and  work  hard. — Bnmn. 

JAN.  Hi»D.    Urtioa  heterophylla. 

JAN.  Hl»D.  Pj*B8.  Life  soul  spirit,  hence, 
Jandv  brave,  apirited.  Janwar,  animal,  an  ex- 
pression of  alfection. 

JAN.    See  Semang. 

JAN-I-ADAM.  Hind.  Ajuga  dccumbena. 
JANACilETlir.  TfiL.  Orewia  rotundi- 
folia. — Just.  fy.  oJid  A.  Thia  name  ia  applied 
to  several  ap.  of  Grewia. 
JANAKA.  See  Kibetriya. 
JANAK.ua.  Malial.  Coatus  speeiosas, 
JANAM  A:>liTAMI,  the  nativity  of  Krisboa 
held  as  a  festival  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month 
Bhadra.  It  ia  alio  called  Gokal-Ashtami 
and  is  a  biudoo  festival  io  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Krishna,  an  event  which 
is  said  ta  have  taken  place  at  Matfaura, 
at  midnight,,  about  the  23ad  August,  on  tlie 
8ihaf  Stravan.  One  vaishnava  sect  keeps 
the  holiday  Janam  on  the  8tb  and  another  oh 
the  9tb  of  Shravan.  Krishna  ia  staled  to  have 
been  born  of  Devaki,  niece  of  Kans,  king  of 
Mathura.  Kaiis  having  had  it  predicted  that 
one  of  hia  race  would  destroy  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  oompaas  tbe  death  of  Devaki'a 
offspring  in  which  he  failed,  and  ou  the  B(h 
Kriabud  was  removed  to  the  faouaa  of  a  oow- 
herd  named  Nanda.  Tha  vorshippars  abstain 
during  the  day  from  oertaiu  articles  of  diet,  at 
u^bt  they  bathe  and  ornament  the  image  and 
offer  the  tulei,  or  Ocimiua  sanctum.  On  tbe 
following  day,  a  brahman  serves  as  pnjarr,  and 
afterwards  ho  himself  is  wmrshipped.  The  8th 
day  ii  held  by  the  Oaoli  or  CQWknd  rajee  as  a 
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JAKQAL  PAKUNOI. 


JANOAU. 


gf«at  jubilee  day,  from  the  lurcumstance  of 
Kriahna  having  been  rtand  by  one  of  their 
people,  thv^  join  baada  and  dance^  and  shout 
Oflvindfl,  Govinda.  The  shrinea  of  Kanoba 
are  much  viaited  at  night,  the  Bhagat  of  the 
shrine  liy  aeli-Afl^ellatioo,  becomes  hystericHl, 
which  is  deemed  by  the  people  to  be  a  posses- 
sion by  the  deity,  on  which  they  prostrate 
themseWes,  burn  inoense  aud  present  aiek  peo- 
ple to  the  Bhagnt.  On  the  foUowiug  day,  the 
Bhagat's  disciples  work  themselves  iuto  fayste- . 
BOS. — Bombay  Qazttieer. 

JANAMEJAYA.  See  Inscriptions 
JANaM-PATRI  and  Tripno.  The  former 
is' indispensable  to  every  biiidoo  child,  being 
at  once  his  horoboope  and  the  guide  throughout 
life.— A*ieAaPcf  Burton**  Sinde,  p.  390.  See 
Janm. 

'J  ANAPA,  also,  SHANAPA.  Tah.  Onfalaria 
juncea.   Sun  hemp. 

JANA  PALASERU.  Tbl.  Antidesma  pu- 
besoens, — Roxh. 

JANAPHAL.  Situated  near  a  spur  of  the 
AdjuDta  hilla,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mekhur  district.  The  maximum  heat  in  the 
hottest  weather  is  98^,  about  the  same  as  at 
ChindwarraorBaiteol  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Janaphul  is  thirty-six  miles  from  Akolah. 

JANAPtJU.  Tah.  Thin  rope  made  of  the 
Jibreof  Crotalaria  juncea. 

JANA  SPECIOSA.  Ghbl.  ayn.  of  Costus 


JANQAM.  Saksc.  The  priest  of  the  iii>Ml 
or  Uugayet  seet,  called  also  iio|{awiuil, 
the  south  of  India,  Vira  saira,  a  hinda  w 
worshippers  of  8ivB^  under  the  asual  form  el 

lin^am  which  is  worn,  of  small  size,  matl6- 
copper  or  silver  in  a  little  caskft  auspcaA 
round  the  neck,  tied  in  the  turbiin,  orfastewl 
on  the  arm  In  common  with  the  saivn  sect  gca 
rnlly,  the  Jangama  smesr  their  foreheads  wi 
vibiiuti  or  ashes,  and  wear  necklaces,  n 
c-arry  rosnries  mnde  of  tl>e  rudraksha  set 
They  are  few  ia  Upper  India,  but  in  the  aoai 
they  are  numerous  and  the  Aradhya  and  Vk 
daram,  the  officiating  priests  of  the  Sail 
shrines,  are  coitmionly  of  this  sect.  The  « 
is  atated  to  have  origin^ed  with  BaaH 
The  seotarian  Jangamn  relitcion  is  one  * 
the  most  bi^otted  and  exclusive  in  i 
India  :  and,  greatly  disliking  bralimin9,thesei|| 
excluded  from  their  villages  aliutting  out  fffd 
themselves  at  the  same  time  the  only, 
rrcently,  learned  people  of  Indie.  The  pea) 
of  a  village  near  Kiilladghi.  purposely  abstaw 
from  di<!i{ing  wells,  and  in  the  dry  weather  k 
to  go  about  three  milM  to  the  Guiparbafa  rH 
for  water,  acting  thua,  aa  they  said,  to  prevv 
brahmins  settling  amongst  them. 

The  three  words,  Om  I  "  Guru,  Linga,  Ji 
gam"   comprise  the  creed  of  the  aeet, 
evidently  were  intended  to  disavow  every 
of  the  braminieal  priestly  tyranny, 
mystic  phrase  is  thus  expounded.  Tbe 


spccioaus. 

JANA3THANA.  This  place  is  the  modem  j  (lingam)  iathe  deky  :  the  jaugam  is  the 
Nasick,  situated  on  the  tiodav«ri,  not  far  from  '  or  fellow  worshippers :  and  he  who  brei 
the  western  Ohnts,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  i  the  sacred  spell  in  the  ear  is  the  Guru. 
—IIi>td.  Th.  Fol.  i.p.  304. 

JaND.  Himd.  of  Mnrree  Hills,  Indigofera 
athorea. 

•■   JAND.  Hind.  Zizyphus  nummularia,  also 
Acacia  leucophloea,  and  Prosopis  apicigera- 

JANDAR.  Hind.  Aristida  depressa. 

JANDI.  Hind.  A'-trafEslus  multiceps,  also 
Prosopis  apicigera,.Bnd  Ballota  limbata. 
.    JANDIAM.  Tbl,  The  sacred  chord  of  the 

-  hindua.    Sea  Foitu  ;  Zonar  ;  Zandlam. 

JANB  or  PABBASA.   Tbi..  Tricbaurus 
eriooides.  W.  and  A.  H3,  le.  23. 

-  JaNEMAJAYA.  The  sa(»-ilice  of  snakes. 
JANEO.  Hind. 

Janwez  .MaHr.  |  Tnjnii  P»viti,  Sakso. 

This  cord  or  string  fnlls  over  the  left 
■shoulder  to  the  rif(ht  hip.  It  is  worn  by 
the  brahman,  kshatrya  and  vaiaya  castes,  by 
the  Ved  or  Bed  of  Beneal,  and  in  the  Dekhan 
by  the  five  artificer  castes.— >Ki/*.  <?^om.  See 
j'andiam  ;  Zonar. 

JANGAL.  Hind.  Hough  tracts  of  wood  and 
grass  ;  ■  forest  or  jungle. 

JANOAL  BBIiL  Hind.   Salix  »p. 

JANGAL  PARUNGl.  Hind.  Quercns 
lemeenrpifolia. 


The  Aradhya  sect  are  brahraana,  who  the 
jaoi:»ms,  retain  their  caste. 

The  Banijaga  are  followers  of  the  janjH| 
customs,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  Vaisya  rai 

The  Lingaet,   Lingadari,    or  Vira 
sect,  Lingnwant,  Lingadliara,  and  Lin| 
W(-rsl)ip  Siva,  in  the  form  of  a  lingam. 
sect  WHS  founded  in  the  1 2th  century, 
Basava,  a  brahmen  residing  at  Kalliani 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.   In  oommon 
tiie  Jangama  they  are  "  vira  saiva  hmdiis,  wk 
sole  ohjcet  of  worship  is  the  lingam,  a  dm 
or  which  they  carry  ou  their  arms,  or  sutfil 
,in  caskets  »f  silver  or  gold  around  their  nod 
They  are  sectarian  saivav),  for  they  do  ■ 
in  their  creed  recognize  castes  noi  acknowW 
brahrnans.  The  customs  Hiid  belief  of  this  Hi 
wttre  fully  described  by  Mr-  C.  P.  Brown-^ 
the  Madras  Literary  Jiturnal.    They  are  v4l 
numerous  amongst   tite   Canareae  speakU 
people  from  Salem  through  Mysore  norihwJKj 
to  Paoderpoor  on  ihe  Kistoah,  and  further : 
and  east  toarards  Kalliaai  bat,  where  the 
was  originated  in  tbe  thiiteentii  oentitry 
brahman  named  Basava.    But  further 
even  in  the  OomraOti  district  of  BMt 
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there  win*,  in  1S69,  7,A70  of  this  aeei.  Their 
avoestiom  are  Rtmoat  aoleljr  those  of  civil  life, 
u  UKrieallmrists  and  iliop-kfepflrt.  They  are 
ri(ri(t  ia  extenial  ceremonial,  but  they  have 
loose  ifleM  in  morals,  probably  re^ultinK  fnim 
wbRt  WilaoD  itatea  aa  their  belief  in  the  inferi- 
ority of  women  and  from  their  licentious  habita 
they  are  often  befora  the  eriminat  courta.  The 
fnaH  bulk  of  them  ara  aneh  iri|[id  Tegetarians, 
thcj  will  not  even  bring  «nr  hving  creature  to 
a  fleah  eater.  Ybeir  dia^ke  to  bnhmina  ia  audi 
thai  tbey  uae  every  mcana  to  firevent  their 
settlement  in  their  vtllagea ;  bui,  tbouf^h  by 
their  religion  they  abonld  abataiii  from  osste 
itistinctiona  they  are  the  moat  exelnsive  of  sll 
the  religionist  in  India,  the  followers  of  every 
different  trade  or  avncntion  refuse  to  eat  toge- 
ther or  intermarry,  the  Jnngsro  atone  adhering 
to  their  law.  Tbey  have  made  the  differences  in 
their  avocations  equivalent  to  the  caste  or  race 
diflttnetione  of  other  bindoo  people.  The 
Jangama,  the  priesta  of  the  Lingaet  aect,  are 
often  natfried,  ao  often,  indeed,  that  they  are 
daaaed  Virnkta  Jangam  and  Grihaaht  Jatigamj 
or  aaeetio  and  doaneatie  Janganu. 

AH  these  anti-brahminieal  wvrafaippers  of 
Biva.  who  an  calle4  Jangam,  Vint  saiva  or  Linga- 
dhari,  are  easily  recognised  by  their  wearing  a 
small  idol,  either  hung  on  the  breast  or  bound 
en  the  arm.  These  are  the  disciples  of  Basava 
whom  they  regard  as  a  form  of  the  god  Siva. 
They  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  south  of 
tndin,  among  the  Canarese,  the  Teliigit  and 
the  Tamil  Nationa. — Brwm's  Ettay  of  tke 
Creed,  Chutowu,  and  Literalare  of  the  Jw^ 
9mm»,  p.  7. 

J.\NGAR.  See  Boat. 

JANOATA.  TbIi.  TheSatana  wanloo,  Jherra 
wanloOh  and  Dhaani  wanloo  ara  threa  mendi- 
nnt  aeetiona  of  religious  devotees  of  the  hin- 
dooa.  Hw  Satann  keep  a  god  '*  Perraaloo,"  the 
image  of  an  incarnntion  of  Vishnu  in  their 
bouM*  nnd  worship  it  daily.  They  perambulate 
the  streets  morning  and  evening  and  accept 
alma  from  all  but  the  lowest  castps.  They 
often  demand  alms  threatening  otherwise  to 
bam  tbemaekes  with  a  lump  or  torch.  The 
Ohaam  play  on  ttie  "  Jangnt»,"  **Tartee" 
and  8incoo  and  hold  an  iron  worshipping 
bnp  in  their  hands.  They  walk  before  the 
eaipae  when  it  b  carried  to  the  funeral  pile. 

JANOKLAM  PARENDA.  Maleal.  Vitia 
^■Mhaogiilaria.—  WeUl, 

JAN060L0.  Bee  Kris. 

J.\NGK.ANO.  8ee  Kyaa. 

JANGKAR.  Malay.  Anchor. 

JANGLBBG.  See  Kunawar. 

JAUGLI.  Hind.  A  term  applied  to  wild 
plants,  fjcrains,  ke.j  as  opposed  to  ouitiTated. 
JMgK  bad«o,  U(ND.  Sterculia  fostida. 

JangU  ffioda.  HiRD.  Ufiiiscaa  tp. 
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Jangli  frast.  Hind,  Populus  alba> 
Jangli  Kits,  Hikd.  Kdwardsia  mollis.' 
Jangli  Mehndi,  Hind.  Amroanniaanriculata. 
Jangli  Uurgh,    Hind.    Gallus  sonneimlii 
Temm.   Q.  femigineaa  Qmel. 
Jangli  Palak,  Hind.  Rumex  acutus. 
Jangli-powar,  Hind.  Cassia  obtusifolia. 
Jangli  Samak,  Hind.  Fanieum  oolonuui. 
Jangli  aankokra.  Hind.  Hibiaeoa 
Jangli  aaraon,  Himd.  SiaymbrittOt  iris. 
Jangli  bulgar  Hikd,  Boletua  igniarius, 
Jangli-sur.    Hind.  Hog. 
Jangli  tamaku.  Hind.  Sonehus  orixensis. 
JANGLOT,  a  wood  of  Java  considered  by 
the  natives  as  the  toughest  wood  produced  in 
the  island,  and  Iselways  employed  for  bows 
when  procurabie ;  the  tree  is  of  a  moderate 
sice.  * 
JANGUSH.  HtND,  Aram  earvatum. 
JAKHaVI.  8an9.  From  Janhoo,  a  sage. 
JAN-l-ADAM.   HiHD.  Ajnga  braeteata  ; 
Ajaga  reptaiis,  also  Salvia  lanata. 

JANIPHA.  A  genua  of  plant*  belonging 
to  ths  natural  order  Kuphorbiaceie.  It  has 
monoecious  flowers ;  calyx  campanulate,  5- 
parted,  petsls  wanting;  stamens  10  in  the  mala 
flowers,  filaments  unequal,  distinct,  arrang- 
ed round  a  disc.  In  the  female  flowers  the 
style  is  one  ;  stigmas  S,  consolidated  into  a 
rugose  mass :  capsule  3-coecous. 

JANIPHA  MANIHOT— Jr«»(A. 
Jatropha  manihot,  Xtiut,  |  ICanihot  utillisaimus 


Pa  lau-pe-nang  ICyonk 
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M^nValli  kelangu.TAic,' 
A  ft!  vnlU  keUnzn 
Mamch=ni,OAK.  Walcai..  \  Mann  valH  gtMm...TsL.' 
TApiooa,  MaadiocOaaiiava  Manu  peDdalam; 
Bitter  Gaanva  ...  ,Emo.  [  Karra  pendalam   „ 

Tapioca  is  the  farisa  mannfhetuTed  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  tubers  of  the  Janiphn 
manihot.  Great  oare  is  reqnisite  in  its  pre- 
paration a^  the  roots  contain  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple which  is  only  got  rid  of  by  the  application 
of  strong  heat.  The  poorer  classes  of  British 
India  use  the  taptoen  flour,  but  none  is  ex- 
ported. The  plant  thrivrs  in  any  soil,  although 
a  sandyioam  is  the  best.  It  requires  no  culti- 
vation whatever,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
.in  Araean,  growing  wild  in  the  jnngte.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1S53,  exeelleot 
tapiooa  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baadall,  of 
Kwsole,  near  Ksjahranndrr.  Various  other 
samples  of  "  Hill  Taniooa"  were  also  exhibit- 
ed—obtained  from  the  roots  of  different  species 
of  Anim,  Diosrorea,  or  tfrfestrial  orchids  ; 
but  none  of  them  appeared  important.  THpioca 
ia  prepared  in  S.  America  from  two  species  of 
Janipha,  or  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  or 
manioc  roots.  Vrom  tha  facility  with  which 
the  bitter  cassava  can  be  rasped  into  flour,  it 
is  cultivated  almost  to  the  exclusion  i  of  the 
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sweet  variety,  whicK  coDtaios  in  its  centre  a  ' 
toQgfa,  fibroQs,  ligneous,  cord.    The  bitter, 
Tanety  kowever,  oontaiat   a   highly  acrid 
aad  poisonoiu  juioe,  which  is  got  rid  of  by 
heat  or   by  fermcDtatioa,    so   that  cassara 
bread  is  quite  free  from  it.   When  the  juice 
has  been  carefully  expressed,  the  fecula  or 
flour  is  trashed  aad  dried  in  the  air  without  I 
heat,  and  forfiu  the  BrBEilian  arrowroot  of 
commerce ;  but  when  dried  on  hot  plates  it 
becomes  granular  and  forms  ttipioca.  An  arti- 
ficial tapioca  ii  made  with  gam  and  potato 
starch.  The  granules  of  this  are  lei^r,  whiter, 
and  more  brittle  and  more  soluble  in  coM  water 
than  genuine  tapioea. 

Caaara  or  Bitter  Caaaava,  are  the  West 
Indian  names  both  of  the  Janipbamanihot,  and 
of  the  Caasava  or  manioc  starch  prepared  from 
that  plant,  from  which  alao  are  prepared  caaaaTa 
meal  or  flour,  or  Brazilian  arrowroot,  also  cassava 
eakes  or  bread.  The  cassava  is  called  in  Bra* 
zil  Mandisca.  The  Janipha  manibot  plant  grows 
about  6  or  8  feet  high,  with  a  tuberous  root 
weighing  up  to  lbs.  30.  The  acrid  milky  juice 
when  fresh  is  poisonous,  but  the  roots  are 
washed*  soraped,  ground  or  grated  into  a  pulp, 
and  the  juiee  pressed  out  and  preserved.  The 
pulp  or  meal  that  remains  is  called  Couaque 
and  13  made  into  Cassava  cakes  or  Cassava 
bread.    The  expressed  juice  by  standing,  de- 
posits a  white  powder,  which  when  washed 
and  dried  forms  what  the  British  call  Ta- 
pioca meal  or  Brazilian  arrow  root,  by  the 
l^rench  "  Moussache"  nnd  in  Guiaina,  Cypipa, 
and -when  this  is  dried  on  hot  plates,  the 
grains  of  fecula  burst  and  adhere  together  and 
form  tapioca.  The  expressed  juioe  is  some- 
times fermented  with  treacle  into  an  intoxi- 
cating fluid.    Pearl  Tapioea  is  not  from  this 
plant  but  from  potato  starch.    Sweet  cassava 
is  prepared  from  the  Hanihot  aipi  which  is 
similar  to  J.  Manihot,  but  has  no  deleterious 
properties. 

Tapioca  is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the 
bitter  cassava  but  by  washing  and  granulat- 
ing on  hot  plates,  by  which  the  concretions 
are  formed,  as  seen  in  commerce. 

Cassava  flour,  or  meal,  from  which  ras* 
sava  bread  is  made,  is  obtained  from  the  Ja- 
nipha manihot,  by  grating  the  root,  express- 
ing the  juice  by  pressure  and  then  drying  the 
resitiual  cake  and  pounding.  It  is  called 
Uousaacbe  by  the  French. 

Cassada  root  is  a  namo  of  the  root  of  the 
Janipha  mafiihot. 

Cassareep,  the  coooentrated  Juice  of  the 
bitter  cassava,  forms  the  basis  of  the  West 
India  disb  pepper  pot.  One  of  the  remarkable 
properties  of  cassareep,  ia  that  meat  placed  in 
it  is  preserved  longer  than  by  any  other  pro- 
cess of  cooking, — Tomlmm*   On  tHo  Qui- 


lure  oHd  Mcwtfaoture'of  Tapioea  JaUropkA 
Manihotj  J,  P.  Lw^Iow.  Jtmm,  Jgri'  Mori, 
aocy.  Vol,  XII,  p.  17S.  Bofff.  Birdmi. 
See  Juiipba  manihot-  Food ;  Janipha;  Cassava; 
Manioc* 

JANJERA.  SeeSidi.  India. 
JANJI.  9ee  HydrocharidaooB. 
JANKEIS.  ae«  Knnawer. 
JANKSTEB  KONG.  See  Marynl. 
JANKUJI,  Bee  Mahratta  GoveramenU. 
JANU.  SaHS.  Birih.  Janma  Patri,  is  the 
paper  on  which  the  horosoope  is  prepared  ai  a 
child's  birth.    See  Janam-Patri. 
JANSAM.  Chid.  Ginseng. 
JANTIANA.  Ab.  Oentiana  lutea,  Umh. 
JAE^NUBEE.  See  Kunawer. 
JANOLAH.  Hind.  Gum  Arabie. 
JANTONG.  Malay.  Plantain  leaf. 
JANCMU.  Te)..  Crotalaria  junoea,  Ziiw. 
C.  tenuifolia,  R.  iii.  t6S. 

JANUPA-NAR.  Tah.  fibre  of  Gntalaria 
joncea.— £jfw. 

JANUS.  See  Saraswati. 

J  AN  W  A,  the  zone,  cord  or  thread  worn 
by  several  classes  ox  eastes  of  hindoos. 
The  brahminical  cord  consists  of  six  or  mere 
thresds  of  cotton,  called  the  poiia  or  jawwa, 
with  which  every  lad  ia  invested  at  ihe  aice 
of  deven  or  twelve  years,  and  constitutes  the 
sacred  distinctive  badge  of  that  class.  On  the 
solemn  oooasion  of  thur  investiture,  the  youths 
are  first  taught  the  mysterious  words  enUtled 
the  Gayatri,  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorabla 
light  of  ihe  sun,  the  divine  ruler,  may  it  guide 
our  intellects." — Ed,  Baron  SugeT*  Travels 
in  Kashmir^  p.  38. 

JANWAB.  a  Hajpnt  tribe  ia  Bandeloand. 

JaPA'Hiss.  a  repetition  of  the  name  of 
Kama,  a  relii^ous  rite  of  the  Badu  Fanthi 
Vaislinava.   See  Dndu  Panthi ;  Japa>Mala. 

JAPAG.  Thibetan.  Chinese  brick  tea 
imported  over  the  Chinese  frontier. 

JAPA^MALA.  Hind.  This  rosaiy  oonsisU 
of  twenty-seven  beads,  which  arc  told  over 
four  times,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  being  the  most  pn»»er  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  forms  as  '*  Bam,  Bam,  Bam  !'* 
Wah,  Guru  ji  ki  Fatah!"  "  Shri  Ganesaya 
Namahn,"  !  kc—Riehard  F.  Burion'9  Sudh, 
p.  419.  See  Japsi 

JAPAK.  This  island  empire  forms  a  very 
extensive  chain  stretching  from  the  south 
point  of  Korea.  It  is  situated  between  the 
26di  and  fiSud  degrees  of  north  latitnde  and 
the  128th  and  161st  of  east  longitude^  and 
CTibrsces  a  popubtion  of  nearly  40  ot  50 
millions  of  souls.  It  is  composed  of  four  or 
five  large,  and,  including  all  its  dependeodea 
of  the  LeW'Kew  group^and  the  .Kurile  anhi 
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pclago,  it  ia  still,  of  as  miny  aa  S,8fi0  flTDiiU» 
er  islanda  vaA  iileti,  ttretohinfif  along  tha 
•out  o(  Asia,  in  a  N-  £.  and  E.  N.  E.  diree- 
tMD,  tbcir  sbwea  beioK  waahad  bj  the  sea 
ef  Japan  and  ihe  north  Paoifie  ocean,  and 
aeparated  froa  the  Curea  gu)f»h  by  Manebooria- 
Marco  Polo  was  the  first  £aropeau  traveller 
to  Botice  it.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Sea  of  Okotsk,  and  the  independent  portion 
»f  tib«  Uand  peninsula  of  Aagahen  ;  to  the 
eaat  by  ibe  North  Paoiflo  Ooean  ;  to  the  south 
by  the  Eavtern  Sea  of  China  ;  and  to  the  West 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Until  the  year  1870,  this. 
«mpire  posseaae*!  two  aovereigna,  the  spiritual 
omot  the  Mikado  or  bead  of  the  retigioti  of  ihe 
eonntty,  and  the  Tycun,  Zeognn,  or  Oobo,  the 
chief  of  the  atate,    who  held  his  court  at 
Jeddo.  Abont  B.  C.  600,  Japan  was  mled 
by  Zia-ma-tin-wii,  or  tb«  divine  conqueror, 
who  was  a  Clitneae  warrior  and  cooqueror 
mmd  the  founder  of  the  Uikado  dynasty,  which, 
about  the  isth  century,  became  set  aside  from 
teanporal  alhira.    With  amall  localitiea  ex- 
cepted, the  whole  range  of  thft,  empire  is 
■nhjieet  to  vident  Toleanie  action,  and  in  1 70$, 
Tedo  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Tndu  Tama,  near  Tedo,  ia  a  hii(h  volcanic 
monntain,  at  present  inactive,  bat  tradition 
reports  it  to  hare  risen  in  one  night,  and 
■s  it  roee,  there  occurred  a  depression  in  the 
varth  near  Miako,  which  now  forms  the  lake 
of  Hit-su-no-nmi.   In  A.  D.  864,  it  burst 
•annder  from  its  baae  apwardi,  and  at  its 
laat  OTiption  in  1707,  it  covend  Tedo,  with 
aahea.   It  is  crested  with  snow,  and  presents 
the  appeatance  of  a  truncated  eone,  and  the 
ftathCTing  of  a  white  eload  around  its  summit, 
is  a  sign  of  bad  weather.    It  is  18,460  feet 
bigb,  standing  comparatively  alone  out  of  the 
plain,  for  the  other  hills  near  are  as  nothing, 
and  appear  more  like  part  of  the  slope  leading 
to  it  than  a  separate  range.    There  is  almost 
always  a  little  snow  on  the  summit,  and  when 
seen  on  a  dear  morning  or  evening,  cut  sharp 
and  distinct  against  the  sky,  it  is  a  magnificent 
object,  and  well  worthy  of  the  veneration  be 
alowed  upon  it.   But  the  greatest  volcano  is 
Wan-aen-ta-kt,  or  the  mountain  of  hnt  springs, 
on  a  promontory  of  Kiu-atn  on  which  rests 
perpetual  snow.  It  is  feared  and  worshipped  by 
tbe  Japanese.  In  A.  D.  1793.  an  eruption 
opcurrcd  whieh    deatroyed  Sima-bara  with 
aesriy  iO.OoO  people,  and  so  altered  the  ooast 
Kne  Uiat  mariners  failed  to  recognise  the  once 
familiar  scenes  of  their  voyages.  In  the  island 
of  Kio-siu,  there  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth    century,    five    volcanos    in  a 
atate  of  activity.   The  numerous  islets  also 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  were  then 
ia  a  state  of  activity-  The  four  larger  islands 
se  NipoD,  Kia-ttu,  Jeaso,  and  Sikoff,  whieh 


lof!;etWrform  a  group  not  dissimilar  in  geo- 
graptiicnl  configuration  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irelan<).   In  the  first  island  are  situated  Tedo 
and  Miako,  the  two  eapitah,  tbe  Tyooon,  the 
temporal  sovereitcn,  residing  in  Tedo  and  tbe 
Uikadoor  spiritual  aovereign  dweltt^n  Miako. 
The  island  of  Nipon  popnlarty  called  Japan,  and 
knowii  to  the  Cbineae  aa  Yang-hoo,  or  Jih-pna- 
kwo,  ia  the  largest,  and  its  name  signifies  land 
of  the  rising  sun.— Kiu-siu  or  Ximo,  tbe  most 
southern  of  this  group,  in  lat.  33^  44'  K. 
and  long.  ISB"*  68"  V  E.  has  the  haibonr  of 
Nangasaki  on  its  wettem  side,  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mtlea  north  to  south  by  two  hundrad 
and  aeventy  east  to  west. — Sikofi'  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth. 
The  gross  area  of  the  rmpire  is  eatimaled 
at  265,600  square  ntilfs.    Sagaleen  idand 
ia   a  litile   smaller  in   extent  then  Nipon, 
and  was  formerly  divided  between  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  former  holding  tbe  northern 
and  the  latter  the  southern  half.    Its  native 
populstion  are  the  KurUe.  a  very  hairy,  wild 
and  untntored  race.    The  chief  town  in  the 
Island  of  Jesso,  ia  Hatsmai:  the  second  is 
Hakodadi.    Hatsmai  is  an  imperial  city,  built 
upon  nndnhiting  gronnd,  and  the  hilta  near  an 
covered  with  oaks,  firs,  cedars,  poplars,  the 
yew,  the  ash,  cypress,  birch,  aspen  and  maple. 
Within  aight  of  Hskodadi,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty-five  miles,  fs  an  active  volca- 
no, but  no  smoke  can  be  &een  from  HakodadL 
The  crater  forms  neariy  a  rarcle,  from  l,fiOOto 
8,000  yards  round.    Tbe  ground  is  in  some 
places  so  hot  that  the  hand  could  not  ton^  it. 
This  volcano  at  about  twenty  miles  distant 
and  five  from  Hakodadi,  throws  up  a  hot  sul- 
phur spring,  tbe  heat  of  its  water  being  109^  in 
the  warmest  part.   The  natives  nse  it  as  a 
batb ;  and  ngard  it  as  almost  a  certain  cure  in 
cases  of  skin  disease.    Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren all  go  in  together,  perfectly  naked.  Ha- 
da,ia  a  port  in  Nipon,  about  40  miles  from 
Simoda,  and  is  built  on  a  plain,  eighty  milea 
from  the  metropoli!',  it  contains  about  8,000 
people.   1  he  town  is  divided  into  wards  sepa- 
rated by  wooden  gates.    It  contains  nine  bud- 
dhist  and  one  siotn  temple.    Since  the  treaty 
of  Kanagawa,  by  which  the  port  was  opened  to 
the  Americans,  Simoda  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  imperial  city.    A  hot  spring 
flows  from  a  roek  at  Simoda,  stated  to  be  sul- 
phnrovs.    In  Jeiso,  the  coasts  are  more  peopled 
than  in  the  interior,  the  more  fertile  lands  be- 
ing the  nearest  the  ocean.    The  reverse  of  this 
occurs  in  Nipon,  where  the  aea  skirla  are  cha- 
racterised by  rugged  cliffs,  with  bsrrcQ  rocky 
hills  adjoining,  the  interior  slone  being  peopled^ 
The  religious  and  supreme  emperor  who  lived 
at  Hiako,  had  twelve  wives  and  twenty-five 
other  consorts.   Neither  Aheji|irj)f„his  head, 
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Im  htnA  or  fais  naUs  wore  ever  cat.  All  bis 
Tienuds  wen  prepared  in  new  TeaeelSf  which  are 
broken  after  using  Uem.  and  his  Karments  re- 
newed daily  wm  aleo  daily  destroyed,  to  pre- 
vent any  others  usiof;  tfaem.  When  he  vent 
abroad)  he  was  carried  in  a  palanqnin,  from 
wbeirae  he  could  see  without  being  8een>  This 
•aopreme  emperor  alone  lired  in  polygaoiy,  atl 
the  people  having  but  one  wife.  The  Lew-Kew 
D;roup  or  kingdom,  consists  of  thiTty>six  islands 
lying  between  those  of  Kiu-siu  and  Formosa. 
The  island  of  Lew-Kew  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  which  is  tribatary  to  the  empire  of  Ja- 
pan, through  the  prince  of  Sattunia.  Lew-Kew 
island  is  about  60  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south  with  n  varying  breadth  of  from  five  to 
ten  miles,  and  its  scenery,  esipecially  at  its  nor- 
thern and  enstem  side,  is  wild  and  mountnin- 
OQs.  fn  Lew-Kew,  the  salutation  consists  in 
«lfisping  the  hands  together,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion elevating  the  knuckles  to  the  forehend,  and 
bowing  sufficiently  low  for  ihK  hands  bo  placed 
to  touch  the  ground.  Tne  Lew-Kew  people 
wear  a  oloak,  whicU  is  gathered  in  nt  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  of  brooaded  silk  or  velvet ;  in 
this  is  stnrk  an  embroidered  pouch,  containing 
a  small  pipe  and  some  powdered  tobacco.  In 
Iicw-Kew,  the  hair  is  shaven  off  the  forehead 
for  about  three  inches  in  front,  and  carried 
from  the  back  and  sidts  Into  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  bead  where  it  is  held  by  one  or  more 
.pins,  sold  being  in  most  esteem  with  the  men 
and  polished  tort<M>e  shell  among  the  women. 
The  artistic  and  maimrnctnring  skill  of  the 
Japanese  is  very  grent,  their  famous  products 
being  swords,  strini;  and  wind  musical' instru- 
ments of  elaborate  workmanship,  theodolites, 
aneroids,  Smj.  The  books  abound  in  illustra- 
tions. Like  that  of  the  Semitic  racrs,  their  writ- 
ing is  from  right  to  lefl.  The  letters  or  syllabic 
eharncters  of  the  Japanese  are  forty-ei|iht  in 
number.  Paper  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
bamboo,  which  is  is  strong  and  lasting  as  the 
best  calieo,  and  when  well  oiled,  beoomes  perfect- 
ly waterproof,  Hooded  dfuiks  and  umbrellas, 
made  of  this  materid^  last  for  years.  The  Japan- 
ese likewise  make  handkerchiefs  of  paper,  and 
so  cheap  th<it  they  are  burned  when  soiled. 
The  Japanese  as  n  people  are  individually  and 
.collectively  virtuous,  They  are  partial  to  bath- 
ing, either  in  the  vapour,  or  warm  bath  or  in 
the  surf,  and  both  sexes  brtthn  toeether  in  the 
publio  bath  rooms,  unattirecl,  in  which  they  see 
no  indelicacy.  The  womt^n  possess  an  unniffied 
temper  and  aminhiliiy,  and  are  faithful  and 
virtuous.  The  universal  rign  of  rank  in  Japan 
is  two  swords  the  blades  of  which  are  highly  bur- 
nished. In  no  country  more  than  Japan,  are  the 
peo[^  more  sensitive  to  disgraeo  or  dishononr, 
and  a  man  of  rank  will  destroy  himself 
by  using  his  sword  to  disembowel  himself 


rather  than  survive  disgreee.  This  suiddifr 
ommOny  is  called  the  Harikari  and  the  iad- 
sions  are  made  so  as  to  reaemble  nn  X.  Aft 
military  men,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  Zie- 
goon  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  unriev 
ihe  gorernmeat  are  bound,  when  they  have 
oommitted  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up, 
but  not  till  they  have  reoeived  an  order 
to  that  effect  from  the  court  at  Jedrto  :  for 
if  they  were  to  auticnpato  the  order,  thehr 
heirs  might  be  deprived  of  their  properly. 
For  this  eventuality  aU  the  ofBeen 
of  government  are  provided  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  usual  dress,  with  «  snn 
oessaiy  to  be  worn  at  the  time  of  such  death, 
which  raiment  consists  of  hempen  eloth  and 
witbont  armorial  bearings.  80  soon  as  thn 
order  of  the  court  hns  been  eommutiicated 
the  culprit,  he  invites  his  intimate  friends  for 
the  appointed  day  and  regales  them  with  siiki. 
After  they  have  drank  together  for  some  time 
he  takes  leave  of  them  and  the  orders  of  the 
Court  are  then  read  to  him  by  an  officer  ap> 
pointed  that  purpose.  He  then  returns 
and  generally  delivers  a  farewell  address  to 
those  assembled,  after  which  he  inclines  his 
head  towards  the  floor,  draws  his  larger  swofd 
and  inflicts  the  fatal  cross.  One  of  his  con- 
fidential servants  stationed  behind  him,  and 
whom  he  haa  depnted  for  the  task,  then  raw 
a  sword  through  his  master's  neck.  When  a 
man  is  conscious  of  having  committed  a  crime 
and  apprehends  disgrace,  he  puts  an  enti  to 
his  own  life  in  the  same  manner.  The  sons 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  nre  said  to  exereise 
themselves  with  the  sword  in  their  youth  for 
five  or  six  years,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a 
grace  and  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  the 
fatal  deed.  The  Japanese  burn  the  bodies  (rf 
their  nobles,  and  incase  their  ashes,  but  Om 
humbler  of  the  community  are  interred.  Th« 
dead,  towards  whom  great  reverence  ia  paid^ 
are  seated  in  a  box  in  n  sitting  poaliire ;  and 
are  followed  to  the  first  place  of  interment,  vii. 
well  bnilt  stone  vsolts  oonstmoted  in  the 
sides  <^  hills,  hy  a  procession  of  women  fn 
long  white  veils.  After  the  body  has  been 
interred  seven  years,  and  has  become  a  skele- 
ton, the  bones  are  removei)  and  deposited  in 
stone  vases,  which  are  placed  on  shelves 
within  the  vaults  or  deposited  in  the  crevicea 
of  rock.  White  is  the  garb,  not  of  featirity, 
but  of  mourning :  and  a  bride,  when  leaving 
their  fisther'a  house,  is  arrayed  in  this  coin', 
emblematical  of  being  tfaenoe  forward  dead  to 
her  parents.  She  is  carried  to  her  groom  m  a 
norimon  or  palanquto.  Kitn  is  a  form  <riF 
salutation  in  Japan,  where  the  inferior,  laying 
the  palma  of  hia  handa  on  the  floor,  faenda 
his  body  so  that  the  forehead  nearly  touchea 
the  ground,  and  he  remaina  in  this  pomtion  far 
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iene  seomdt.  The  superior  reapondk  by 
nTB%  Ue  palou  of  bU  baocls  apon  bU  knea, 
wd  Mttb  oc  bows  iDort)  or  less  low  acoording 
io  the  rank  of  the  other  parly.  Ii  is  custom- 
jj  for  the  wives  of  men  of  rank  to  wear 
I  small  Jaeger  in  their  girdles.  Young 
■{NBCO,  alooe,  bare  white  teeth  ;  on  marriage 
keae  m  dyed  black,  and  education  is  be- 
llowed OB  all.  Id  tbe  State,  Hnt  Torika  are 
Accra  of  noble  blood,  eommaDding  troope, 
ibivr  the  orders  of  the  governors  whom 
bey  aaaiat  with  their  advice  and  carry  cot 
heir  ordm.  Tbe  Doosbi  are  aaaiitBQts  to  the 
Tonka,  serve  as  guanli,  do  duty  on  board* 
'  hip  and  jo  guard  boats.  Each  of  the  Dooaia 
•  required  to  maintaiu  a  servant.  The  Karoo 
ire  stewwrtla.  The  Bugio  are  civil  officers, 
it  rank  of  two  swords,  who  eureite  a  con- 
nffioK  power  over  ooUectora,  interpreters, 
iQ<i  other  inferior  officers-  Amongst  tbe 
lapiaeee,  tbe  taoners  live  apart  from  the 
)ther  ioliabitaDts  in  a  villnge  by  themselves, 
-tbe  place  of  execution,  situaiod  at  tbe 
ratem  extremity  of  the  city.  They  are 
fAhe  executioners  and  are  hekl  in 
ml  diaeateem.  Wrestling  is  a  favourite 
it  for  the  rich,  who  keep  largely  over- 
ly for  tbe  purpose  of  being  pitted  against 
otbtr.  These  are  so  full  of  flesb,  that 
distmctiva  forms  are  aliDoat  hi  tdeo, 
4>ugb  this  is  more  owing  to  the  development 
r  BiBsde  than  to  deposit  of  fat.  The  Japanese 
uot  large  consumers  of  aitimal  food.  Their 
Nises  are  of  smaller  siie  than  those  of  Brilaiu 
are  very  scantily  furnished  with  furutture 
their  floors  are  covered  with  a  fine  soft 
liag.  The  shoes  or  sandals  are  not  worn 
adoors.  but  are  left  outside  in  a  square  earthen 
iTity  or  veraodah  near  the  door.  Itzabu  is  a 
silver  coin,  worth  in  Japan  sixteen 
licd  cash.  An  Amnican  dollar  has  a 
ittle  more  nlvar  in  it  than  three  iisabo,  and 
CUbm  is  worth  from  1,400  to  1,600  oaah. 
ty  the  Aiocriean  treaty,  the  silver  dollar  is 
at  oae  itubu-  A  prominent  feature  in 
span  is  tbe  luutliplicity  of  religious  sects,  but 
here  is  at  present  no  religious  persecution,  and 
lembevs  of  the  same  family  are  often  of  dilfer- 
Bt  persuasions.  The  spiritual  emperor  was  the 
•gb-prieu  of  the  ancient  Japanese  religion . 
'fa*  Sin-ttt  is  an  ancient  religion  in  Japan,  and 
1  prevalent.  It  consists  of  an  apotheosis  of 
I  great  faeroea  or  saista,  like  tbe  old  pagan 
iligiOHs  of  Europe,  amongst  whom  the  Japan- 
inehide  Buddha,  whidk  n^aina  the  gnat 
'  <«ration  shown  by  the  varioua  aeeta  tlure. 
great  object  of  interest,  in  uture  and  in 
rdigioa  of  the  people  io  Japan,  is  its  as- 
Boontain,  Fudsi  Yams,  It  is  cre^d 
■ith  wow,  preaenta  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
«0M,      lha  gathenng  of  a  while  cloud 


aronnd  its  summit,  warns  of  a  hunicane.  Fudsi 
Yama  is  stilt  occasioually  ascended  by  pilgrims 
for  the  woral'.ip  of  the  god  of  the  winds.  It  is 
from  thcRbua  vernica  that  tlie  Japanese  prep&re 
their  lacquer  which  is  so  fine  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  hot  water.  The  Japaueae  languttge  ia 
agglutinate, and  tbe  alphabet  phonetic,  in  these 
respects  reaembling  the  Korcm,  and  differing 
from  the  Cliinese  which  is  moiiosyllabio  and 
rliematographic.  The  Japanese  language  ia 
much  mixed  with  Chinese.  It  is  not  mono- 
syllabic but  agglutinate,  auppl.iing  subfixea  to 
modify  the  idea.  The  prieata  of  the  buddfaiat 
religion  employ  the  Chinese,  but  their  poetry 
is  in  the  pure  Japanese.  It  would  appear,  ou 
the  whole,  from  the  contradictory  accounts  by 
ethnologists,  as  to.  the  physical  formation  of 
this  people,  that  there  exists  among  them  both 
the  Mougolinu  and  Malayan  types,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  a  wave  of  the  Mongol  baa  pass- 
ed over  the  primitive  Malayau  race  of  tbe  coun- 
try and  left  the  two  races  now  inhabiting  it. 
The  Japanese  at  present,  therefore,  seem  to  bo 
of  two  or  three  races.  Tbe  learned  men  in  the 
United  States  Expedition,  from  analogies  in  the 
language,  formed  an  opiaton  that  they  are  of 
the  Tartar  bmily.  Mr.  0.  V.  Faba  regards  the 
people  of  Lu-diu  as  idaatioal  with  the  Japan- 
ese, and  aasttta  that  they  have  many  chuao- 
teiisties  which  distinguish  them  alike  from  the 
Malay  and  Chinese — snch  as  the  absence  of  the 
long  angular  form  of  the  internal  canthus 
and  the  presence  of  a  thick  black  beard.  Dr. 
Prichard  considers  the  Japanese  to  belong 
to  the  same  type  as  the  Chinese,  but  Dr. 
Pickering  maintains  that  tbey  are  Malaya — 
while  Dr.  Latham  (otiowa  Siebold  in  regard- 
ing them  as  of  two  distinct  types  ift  physieal 
formation.  According  to  other  anthorititt, 
there  are  even  three  typeaof  people  in  Japan,  via. 
the  field  labonrers  who  have  broad  faoea,  browu 
hair,  with  an  ooBaaioaal  tinge  of  red  ;  flat  noaea, 
lai^e  moatha  and  a  cumparatirely  light  com- 
plexion. The  fiahera  of  tlte  sea  coast  have  pro- 
minent features,,  with  their  noses  inclining  to 
tbe  aquitline :  hair  black  and  crisp,  wavy  witli 
a  tendency  to  curl.  'The  nobles  are  majestic 
in  department  and  more  resemble  Europeans. 
One  of  the  races  is  described  as  having  an 
oval  head  and  oval  face,  rounded  frontal 
bones  and  a  high  forehead,  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  expression  of  countenance.  The  oow* 
plexion  is  light  olive  with  eyes  slightly 
oblique,  large  and  animated,  long  eyelashes, 
and  cluatenng  eyebrows,  ha.wy  and  ardiedt 
the  cheek  bnies  are  moderately  proniUwot, 
cheat  broad  and  la^ly  developed.  In  fiiam 
oae  of  these  raoes  of  the  Japanese  an  the 
most  esteemed  for  their  courage,  and  tbe 
kings  of  Stam  have  always  employed  them  as 
their  principal  fnroe  ia  pnfera^  to  theMalayi. 
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It  would  leem  tliat  ibe  Japanese,  of  all  cUnes, 
look  upon  their  wina  aa  upon  a  faithful  BarraDi 
a  Japanew  ia  iioTttr  known  to  beat  hii  wife.  It 
is 'a  custom  amongst  soma  Japanese  to  take  a 
woman  a  few  weeks  on  trial  before  deciding  up- 
ou  wbeiber  to  marry  her  or  not.  The  Japanese 
marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  drink  wiiis  with  each  other 
three  times,  exchanging  oups  with  each  other 
every  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  select 
friends ;  after  which  the  young  laily  gets  her 
teeth  bUckened,  and  she  ia  married  for  better 
and  for  worse.  In  the  Japaoeae  racing  matches 
any  one  who  likes  can  run  his  horse,  and  the 
course  ia  the  msin  load.  The  distance  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  hwsesrunthe  diatance, 
turna  iuip  round  in  the  road,  and  off  back  again, 
and  keep  on  ao  until  tired  out.  Among  exist- 
ing religions,  the  Sin-tn  (Sin  the  gods  and  Tu 
fukh)  and  the  Buddhist,  are  the  most  extend- 
ed. The  Sin  Tu  embraces  a  cosmogony,  hero 
worship*  the  Ten-sio-dai-siu  the  Sin  goddess, 
beinic  the  prindpal  ubjeci  of  worslup.  The 
religion  has  a  trace  of  buddhism.  Neither 
milk,  butter  nor  cheese  are  uud  as  food  by 
the  Japanese.  Horses  in  the  iaUmda  are  in 
general  small,  but  those  of  the  caralry  are  said 
to  be  of  a  fine  breed,  hardy,  of  good  bottom,  and 
brisk  in  action.  The  Japanese  plane  the  dead 
in  a  tub.  with  paper  flowers  all  round,  oarry  it 
into  the  temple  end  have  prayers  ehanted  over 
it,  after  which  they  carry  the  body  on  to  the 
mountain  and  burn  it,  the  priest  chsnting  all 
the  time.  When  it  has  all  burnt  away,  they 
pick  up  the  ashes  end  oarry  them  to  the  grave 
yard  behind  the  tRmpla  and  bury  them  with  all 
dna  solemnity.  Tbsy  erect  monuments,  and 
have  gravestones  with  nsme  and  age  of  the 
deceased  written  on  ;  aud  there  are  certain  days 
in  each  year  for  the  relatives  going  to  prsy 
over  the  gravea  and  atrewing  the  ground  with 
flowers.  The  prindpal  eiporia  and  produce 
of  Hnkodadi  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barlqri 
peaa,  beana,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  aalmon  ?  sal- 
mon  trout  ?  oodfish,  abarks,  herring,  beolie  de 
mer,  enttlvftsh,  mussels,  clams,  seaweed,  fcc., 
wax,  tea,  silk,  and  oilseed,  end  iish.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  lead  mine  about  fifteen  mites 
from  Hakodadi,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  it  is  worked  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  mines  are  worked  in  Wales.  The  ore 
gives  about  60  or  60  per  cent  of  lead,  but  very 
little  silver.  Guld,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron, 
anlphnr  and  tin  are  found  in  Japan.  In  the 
north  Niphon  areseversl  gold  mioes,  but 
this  metal  is  als9  found  in  the  sandy  beds  of 
rivers.  The  silver  mines  most  abound  in  the 
province  of  Kallami.  But  the  most  abundant 
of  the  metals  ia  copper  which  Is  wa\d  in  i^len- 
Agn  to  tiwlen.   The  Japau  springs,  lakes 
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and  rivera  att  numerons.  The  country  is  of 
modenite  fertility,  but  well  wooded,  with  the 
bamboo,  osk,  firs,  cypress*  The  ruiiy  months 
Sat  snki,  sm  June  and  July,  and  the  froat  at 
Nagasaki  lasts  only  a  few  dajs.  The  Khus 
vernix,  is  the  celebrated  tree  called  by  the  Ja- 
panese f/mn,  from  which  the  Japan  varnish  is 
obtained  by  incisions  iu  the  bark.  There  is 
an  inferior  and  little  valued  kind  called  Fasrsi, 
probably  that  of  K.  vernix  adulterated  wilh  the 
varnishes  of  India  and  Siam. 

Ooid  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  sometimes  it .  is  obtain- 
ed from  its  own  ore,  sometimes  from  the 
washings  of  the  earth  or  aand,  and  sometimes 
it  is  mixed  with  copper.  The  qusnUty  in  the 
country  ia  uudoubtedly  great.  An  old  Span- 
ish writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  telu  ua 
that  in  his  .day  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
Yedo,  as  well  as  many  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  literally  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  Ia 
the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  trade  the  snnnnl 
export  WHS  £610  000 'sictlin^  and  in  the 
oourse  of  sixty  years  the  aniount  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  through  the  Dutch  alone  waa 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  millions  sterling., 
^ver  mines  are  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of 
gold.  In  one  year  the  Portuguese,,  while  they 
had  the  trade,  exported  in  silver  iK687.60O 
sterling  ;  eopper,  lead,  ^uidcsilver,  tin  and  iroB 
also  oecur  in  Japan.  Thunbei|; .tails  us  Ual 
the  rlohest  gold  ore  and  nhmh  yidds  th« 
finest  gold,  is  dug  up  in  Sado,  one  of  tho 
northern  provinces  in  the  great  island  of 
Nipon.  Some  of  the  veins  there  were  formerly 
so  rich,  that  one  cstti  of  the  ore  yielded  one, 
and  sometimes  two  taels  of  gold.  But  of  lata 
"  he  says'*  he  was  informed  the  vmns  there, 
and  most  other  mines,  not  only  run  scarcer, 
but  yield  not  near  the  quantity  of  gold  they 
did  formerly.  There  ia  also,  he  relates^ 
a  very  rich  gold  sand  iu  the  same  province, 
which  the  prinoe  causes  to  be  waihed  for  his 
own  benefit,  without  so  much  as  giving  notice 
of  it,  much  less  part  of  the  profit,  to  the  court 
of  Jedo.  After  the  gold  nunea  of  Sado,  tho>e 
of  Surunga  were  always  esteemed  the  riehest, 
for  besides  tfast  these  province  yielded  at  all 
times  a  great  quantity  of  gold-ore,  there  ia 
some  gold  contained  even  in  the  copper  dug 
up  there.  Among  the  gold  mines  of  the  pro- 
vince Satsnma,  there  was  one  so  rich,  that  « 
catti  of  the  ore  was  found  upon  trisl  to 
yield  from  fonr  to  six  taels  of  gold  for  which 
reason  the-  emperor  had  given  strict  ordm 
not  to  work  it,  for  fear  so  ^reat  a  treasnn 
should  be  ezhauated  too  soon.  There  was  ano- 
ther gdd-mine  in  the  province  Tsikuugo, 
not  t  .  from  a  villsge  called  Toasino,  ikere 
are  no  silver^mines,  in  all  Asia  but  only  iii 
Japan*  The  Japan  strea^  ihe  Kuro  Siuo, 
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•weqM  slotiff  the  oater  «r  nitern  ihores  of  the 
Japanese  isUndt,  and  oarriea  with  it  Uio  gxtlt 
weed  or  Sargoua  with  naaj  animal  fottat, 
mnek  u  Ca?olina,  Fteropoda,  SpiriaUi, 

Atlanta  and  the  pelagriu  skeleton  abrimps 
ftlin  and  Eriehtfaye  ;  also  the  euapacea  of  the 
•ailor  ciaba.  The  woiaea  w«ar  nlfc  gone. 
Cenolriat  have  a  chevful  even  gay  aspect. 
MaUfials  for  dyeing  are  taken  from  ft 
speoM  of  Betalfl,  from  Ike  Qardeoia  florida. 
PdygoBMB  CUMue,  batrbatum  ind  aTfcolarft 
«U  jwmIiibb  a  baaotiful  bhw  eoleor,  much  like 
ibat  firom  indigo.  The  leafea  an  fint  dried, 
tben  poonded,  and  made  uto  snuU  cakes 
vfaicb  an  sold  in  the  shops. 

Tha  Jipaoeae  lanjiuage  ia  much  nixed  with 
CUncaa..   It   is  not  mono^llabic  but  a^- 
|[latiDate,  anpplying  snbixes  to  Modify  the 
idea*  The  priestaof  the  bnddbist  religion  em- 
ploy the  Chincoe*  but  their  poetry  is  in  the 
pure  Jipaaeae.  There  exists  among  them  both 
the  HongolisBuid  Malayan  typea,  and  it  is  not 
improbaUa  that  a  wave  of  the  Mongol  has  pass- 
ed over  lihe  prinitin  BSateyan  raoo 
tij  mad  lefi  another  of  the  raoea  now  inhabiting 
it.   The  Japanese  at  present  therefore  seem  to 
bo  of  two  or  three  races.  The  United  States 
Expedition,  from  snalogieB  in  the  language, 
formed  an  opinion  that  they  ire  of  the  Tartar 
family.    Mr.  C.  F.  ifahs  regards  the  people  of 
Lo-cfau  as  identioal  with  the  Japanese,  and  as- 
aetta  that  they  have  many  oharaoteristios  which 
distinguish  them  alike  from  the  Malay  and 
GUnese—  such  as  the  absenee  of  Uie  long  aogn- 
Inr  form  of  the  intcarnal  caiithns  and  the  pre- 
■OMe  of  a  thick  blaek  beard.  Br.  Priehard 
couidera  th«  Japanese  to  belong  to  the  aam« 
as  tha  Obioeae,  but  Dr.  Kekering  main- 
taiaa  tluit  tb^  areMabya — while  Dr.  Latham 
lidlovs  Sicbeid  ia  regarding  Uiem  as  of  two 
dirtinet  ty  pes  of  physieal  formation .   The  pre- 
Taleut  belief  is  that  there  are  tbrte  types  of 
peopifl,  in  Japao,-'-Hh«  field  labourers  biTB 
broad  faces,  brown  hair,  with  an  oceasionsl 
tings  of  red  ;  flat  noses,  larfie  mouths  and  a 
compai»ti¥ely  jight  complexion-  The  fishers  of 
the  aea  coast  hare  prombeat  features,  with  their 
■oaea  inclining  to  the  aqualine  ;  hair  black  and 
criap,  wary  wiUi  a  tendeney  to  curt.  The 
Bidiiea  are  a^jestio  ia  depurtment  and  more 
mamUe  £utopaana<   One  of  the  racea  Is  dee- ' 
ciibedaa  hanng  an  oval  hewi  and  onl  face, 
mudad  frealal  booea  and  a  high  forehead,  with 
a  mild  mad  amiaUe  expressiui  ol  ecmntenance. 
llM.ooas|ilaxi«i  is  light  olire  with  eyas  aligktly 
obltqne,  large  and  animated,  long  eyelashes, 
and  dnaterbig  eyebrows,  heavy  and  arched,  the 
dmek  boaca  are  n^eratily  promioeat,  chest 
hiaad  and  iargcly  developed.    lu  8iam  one 
of  these  Japanese  races  are  .  the  most  cs* 
teaaMd       their  ctfmrage,  and  the  kings  of 
haxQ  always  employed  Uem  aa  (heir 


principal  force  in  preference  to  the  Malays,  I 
woQid  seem  that  the  Japanese  of  si)  classes 
look  upQn  iheir  Wives  as  upon  a  faithful  ser- 
Tant  ;  a  Jspanese  is  never  known  to  beat  his 
wife.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  some  Japanese 
to  take  a  woman  a  few  weeks  on  trial  before 
deciding  upon  whether  to  marry  her  or  not. 
The  Japanese  marriage  ceremony  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  wine 
with  each  mtket  three  limes,  exchanging  oops 
with  eaeh  other  every  time,  in  the  prsaenoe  of 
a  few  select  friends  ;  aftu  which  the  young 
lady  gets  her  teeth  blaekened,  and  she  is  mar- 
ried Tor  better  and  for  worse. 

The  illustrated  Japanese  books  are  very 
good,  and  show  much  artistic  talent.  A 
groop  of  trees,  a  branch  of  Japan  bamboo, 
a  bunch  of  leaves,  a  oottsge  and  turn  in  a  road, 
and  such  simple  subjects  form  eaeh  of  them 
a  perfect  stndy  in  itself,  though  appearing  to 
have  been  drawn  wilh  one  stroke  of  tho  pen> 
The  lattf  r  is,  in  factt  a  brash  but  ia  made  quila 
hard  wiih  gum  or  glue  except  at  the  extremity. 

The  Japanese  earthen-waro  is  beautiful, 
though  not  equal  to  the  ^Chinese  ;  except  the 
egg  shell  china  ware  which  surpasses  for  trans- 
porency  any  seen  in  that  country.  There  ara 
other  kinds  of  china  rarely  seeniii  England,  anil 
which  nre,  though  perhaps  leas  cunous,  quito 
as  beautiful  as  the  egg  shell.  Among  Iheni 
the  rarest,  and  most  difficult  to  procure  ia 
lacqtieied  chiua. 

Of  all  the  works  of  art  in  which  the  Japan- 
ese  excel  the  Chinese  the  lacquer  is  the  most 
striking.  Some  of  that  uow  made  is  very  fioe, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  real  old  lac- 
quer,  which  is  very  rare,  and  is  hardly  ever 
brought  into  the  market,  except  when  some  old 
family  is  in  such  distress  for  want  of  money 
then  they  bring  pieces  of  antique  lacquer  (which 
ia  as  highly  esteemed  by  them  aa  family  platu 
with  us)  to  be  sold  at  Yedoor  Yokohama.  Then 
are  on  some,  of  the  itoblamea'a  eatatea  menu- 
factoriea  of  koquer,  some  are  celebrated  for 
the  ezoeUence  from  whiiA  their -owneraderivs 
great  wealth.  Artiolea  made  there  are  alwaya 
marked  with  (ho  crest  or  crests  .of  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  so  that  Ih^t  whbh  is  much 
sought  after,  such  as  Fripoe  ^Usuoia's  lacquer, 
may  at  once  be  teeogufzed  by  jieeiag  his  crest 
iipou  eaqh  piece.  -  ■  . 

Copper  aboitioda  Ihrooghoiit  the  whole  Japan- 
ese group  and  some  of  II  b  shid  to  be  not 
sutpaued  by  any  in  thh  We^Id.  The  oatives 
refine  it  and  oast  it  into  cyUndtira  about  a  foot 
loag  and  an  loch  thick.  The  coarser  klndi 
thtty  oast  into  round  lumps  or  takes.  Quicks 
silver  is  said  to  be  abuaidutt,  but  this,  so  far 
as  is  known  ha*  never  been  an  article  of  export. 
Lead  tUo  is  found  to-  be  ftleuttruli  but  like 
quicksilver  it  has  not  JwaLsentwiVo^lie  kin^ 
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dun.  Tin  hit  alto  been  diyoovered  io  smiill 
qoftBtities,  and  of  a  quality  ao  fiaa  aod  wbite 
that  it  alnoat  eqoala  ailrer,  but  of  the.  eitttat  of 
thia  atneral.  little  waa  known,  utlia  Jf^paneae 
did  nptatfcaeh  muoU  value  to  it,. and  therafon 
have  not  aongbt  /or  it.  >  jronia  fo«ad  in  tbne 
.«f  tlie  proviwM.  m4  proWbly  wiato  ia  otken- 
Tbe  jApaime  k«ow  horn  to  reduce  one,  and 
the  metal  they  obtain  u  of  aupepor  fuvlity,  of 
which  they  ma^  fl«MU«nt  atMl* 

Amongst  the  Aioo  «f /apan,  if  «  twin  birU 
«ceur,  they  always  dwtroy  one  of  the  iufuita. 
This  idea  preRBila  amongst  the  Kbassyaa^ 
tbe  BkH  race. 

The  temple  of  the  Japanese  ii  only  a  snail 
-square  room,  hung  round  with  pictures  priooi- 
polly  of  foxes,  wbieh  are  Uougbtt  most 
probably  to  be  votive  offerings,  made  by  peo- 
ple who  had  lost  theic  frieMh*  The  fox  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  and  powerful  demon, 
te  be  held  in  much  Tsneiation.  He  is  supposed 
.  -often  to  take  tbe  form  o{  .a  beautiful  woman,  io 
.  which  shape  it  appears  to  mea,.«nd  lufes  then 
on,  and  on,  and  on  tillihey  are  lost  in  the  foreak 
and  on  discovering  it  hang  tbemsdrM.  ThMe- 
fore,  when  any  one  is  lost  offerings  are  imme- 
diately made  at  the  nearest  fox  temple,  wheu  if 
the  devil  be  propitiated  thereby,  the  search  for 
(he  lost  one  is  successful. 

Coal,  says  Keoipfer,  is  in  great  quantities  in 
the  province  of  Sikusen  and  in  most  of  the 
northern  provinces-  Dr.  >Siebold  also  speaks 
of  coal  as  being  in  common  use  throughout 
the  country,  and  on  visHing  one  of  the  mines 
he  ssw  enomgh  to  eoovinee  him  that  it  was 
tflkilfully  wnted.  For  domestic  pnrpoaes  they, 
convert  tbe  eoal  into  «oke. 

NaUne  Sulphur  ia  an  abundant  mineral. 
In  some  plaou  it  lies  in  broad  deep  beds,  and 
nay  be  dog.  up  and  removed  with  as  mueh 
case  as  sand.  A  ooDuderabte  revenue  is  deriv- 
<ed  by  the  government  from  sulphur,  many 
of  the  timber  trees  of  Japan  were  noticed  by 
Thnaberg  during  his  reaideaoe  there,  in  the 
«ighteenth  oeotunr.  The  most  recent  notice 
-of  the  plant  of  that  island  is  in  Hodg- 
Bon's  Kagasski,  pp.  S4S— 4S. 

Bmus  ia  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  word 
SiM»  a  piotts  man,  and  the  term  bonze  was  given 
hj  the  rovtagveae  to  the  priests  of  Japan,  and 
has  siaee  .been  apolied  to  the  priests  of  ChiUa, 
Coohin*China,  and  the  n^hbooiing  oonnbte. 
Jn  Ohina,  the  bonce  are  t^  priesta.of  Fuh|  or 
•eet  of  Fuh,  th^  ^e  jdititi|iguiah«d  (nm  tbe 
laity  by  >heir  dffM*  2a:  J«faa  (hey  an  giNitia- 
inen  of  familiea. 

The  Ji^aqeae  have  a  gftti  mpeet  for  the 
dead.  They  place  the  femiioa  inside  a  kiad 
■of  square  tube,  aad  in  «  aiuiag  postoze.  To 
obtain  this  poaitjif^n,  tbcy  MO  aatd  to  u»e  tbe 
Dosio  powder  vl^,  pluoed  vithin  the 
Bovth  « tbe  os«fH,M  nidlo  bave  Uw  effeet 


of  relaxiog  all  the  nutaeles.  The  hallow  aqaare 
is  carried  in  a  cbair  or  norimon  by  four  men 
into  the  yard  of  the  Tori,  oaoortod  by  a  few 
women  dreseed  np  in.bri^t  ooloon,  wearing  a 
veil  of  white  enpe  on  tbe  bead.  Thc^  am 
here  met  by  the  Ochan  and  a  quantity  of  nsinor 
.eanoDS  who  ehannt  to  the  sounds  of  tbe  tom- 
.tomi  the  whx^  compaai  awhile  moviog  wHh 
the  body,  aionnd  the  icaapla  iito  iririA  tiMf 
length  nufa  with  a  gseat  noiae.  PnjWM  am 
then  lead  over  the  body,  and  ft  is  >mamyad  to 
be  bnraed.  If  the  doMaaed  -bave  bean  a  per- 
aon  of  rank,  the  aahes  are  depoaltad  in  an  m 
and  buried  wiUia  the  aaoed  pieeinela  of  the 
Tera.  In  the  prooesaion  then  is  very  little 
affaetatiou  of  sorrow }  thejr  senn  to  ngard  it 
as  s  joyful  ooeasion,  and  the  whole  enda  witb  a 
feast  at  tin  house  td  the  deceased. 

A  proauneot  flsature  amongst  the  Japaaeae 
is  the  variety  of  religions   bdiefi.  One  of 
which  is  that  of  Buddha,  bnt  the  8in-kn 
prevaUe  to  aa  great  an  eatent,  the  prieata 
of  the  bttddhiat  nligioa  nae  the  Obiaeee  la»> 
guage  in  their  vorahip  aiae^  in  Umv 
try  mhu^  lain  tbo  Japanese  tongna.  Then  ia  n 
p«fer  ia  Sfottt  aad  Q/iurm  m  (Mm  «ad  Jm^ 
pmt  ia  which  an  Andeavour  is  made  to  identi* 
fy  tboiottrioos  symbol  so  oiten  fouad  oa  Bud- 
.dhiat  iaaagea,  wbn^  buddhists  Uwmsolvea  ra- 
gwd  as  the  emblem  of  the  seal  of  Buddha's  Lcart 
--the  "Svastika"  of  Sanscrit  soholsKt-^wilh  the 
"Hammer  of  Thor"  ol  Bouidinavian  mythology. 
It  ia  ooqjeobured  that  this  symbol  mast  ban 
been  brought  to  Cbina,  Japan,  and  HongoUa 
by  bttddhiat  priests,  aod  ita  origin  ia  thantfan 
to  be  looked  for  in  India.   It  B^ieara  them'oa 
tbe  moat  andant  bnddUat  eqins,  and  baa  beea 
notMcd  00  iht  widla  of  all  ihn  rock-out  teoqilea 
of  Western  India.   Bventbe  Ramayana  neia- 
tions  domeslie  uteoaila  u  marked  wi^  tba  saej 
aame  figure.   Ite  Svaatika  appeen  in  amdeot 
Teutonic  and  Seaadinavian  mythology,  nader 
the  name  of  Tbor'a  hHaswr,  aa  the  aceptm  of 
Tbor,  tbe  god  of  thunder.   It  has  also  been 
disoovued  on  many  ancient  coina  of  Indo«€l<r- 
manio  aataoits.   From  all  this  it  is  oonduded 
that  the  Svastdca  was  the  ooiunon  aymbol  and 
dhief  magio  charm     the  Ar^an  raoea  beCom 
they  separated.  To  .  tbe  preaent  day  thia  "ham^ 
mer  of  Thor"  is  used  among  the  Oennan  fmm 
aantiy  and  in  Irdandae  aaugicd  «gn  to  dia* 
pel  tinnder.  Uoxeom,  aa-in  tba  middle  ages 
.Mis  used  ta  be  luag  to  diivn-  awny  tbnnder, 
the  Bvaataka  of  tba  Saat  need  to  be  engmved 
0B  ohureb-belU,  aad  to  the  pseeaat  daff  amf 
bella  in  Englaad  bear  tbe  symbd. 

The  Japanese  ace  aomewhai  fjavobwe 
aad  plaauue  loving,  bat  they  am  handy  and  an- 
duriag,  they  are  pfaysiorily  robust  bat  ■  thdr 
minds  -are  of  a  diUetaoie  ocder. 

The  Japanese  wxtte  like  tlie  Chiotse  in  e»- 
huus  bam.  ibnlop  to  Iba-boH^aftha  paper^ 
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b^fliiiig  tk  iba  right  hud  ud«»  hmi  tire  cha- 
ncer ia  lets  fulaatie  anl  far  more  raimiog 
than  tha  GUneaB. 

A*  a  goMfd  mle,  t]»  dm^ten  em  of 
Oehigh  MbUitr  hn«M  fortaMa  or  dowry 
OB  i—niagBi  Ob  tha  oootnrv,  if  they  ai* 
cowidcred  Tory  basdMniie,  amiulB  ia  tanpu 
and  very  aceomfdMicd,  tW  paralita  expaet  the 
brid^room  to  pay  down  to  then  « lurndBOaae 
auB  of  moaey  or  to  aaaka  om  to  them  aome 
otlm  vahnUe  ptopevty* 

The  Aim  m  tke  ^oiigioel  raeea  of  Tceo, 
whoae  aarere  tieaiiiMiit  fay  the  Jafniieae,  hae  led 
tfacM  to  other  eou^iea  and  tii^abo  oooopy 
tko  Soathem  part  of  the  h\ini  of  Seghalm, 
wbieb  ia  in  pomaesioa  of  the  Japnieae.  Their 
Buhor  doeo  not  exceed  ftO^OOO  ;  thay  aie 
atiwiy  and,  MBaeelar,  bat  thtf  ate  eadeapiied 
by  the  JapHme  sa  Jem  hn  fagr  the  Aiwba* 
The  mmm  ne  handaeme,  hare  s  piohMaaa 
of  Uaik  flnring  hair,  bat  their  appeuMeo 
ia  Mt  deealy,  thtir  Hp*  «re  tattooed  beaatiMly 
hfaw.  They  do  not  apeak  Japemee  ;  end 
aamBta  froai  Hakodate  oauot  eoaveiae  with 


The  Jepaaeee  hare  nnaenHie  feitivala  ead 
hotidaya,  hdd  in  ooameaoratioB  of  anocsion. 
deitiBo,  warriors  and  aages,  or  fren  aome  tin- 
tnead  aneiBBt  enttev.  That  at  the  winter 
Miiiliiiiit  Ihn  fthi  line  liVn.  nr  frnit  holiday, laatB 
14  daya.  It  ia  a  period  of  great  rqoian|r,  all 
■■ii—liln  aoeouBta  are  if  pusible  settled  and 
■oeh  ffioBdly  intereonno  takes  pface.  The 
Gokate  8dni  Ibatifal,  at  the  anmmer  eolatioe, 
■boBi  tbe  middle  of  Jaoe^  ii  im  ooaMM«oi»> 
tioB  of  Ckmgu  Sams,  a  peat  geaeiai  to  whom 
tka  piLinf  dynasty  owes  its  wiffis,  and  tlie 
Jbpuaee  data  tiuir  births- fiom  it.  Bamien 
wilbthelMtor  ovpaie  hoisted  aloDg  wit^ 
iiinihit  Btisamers.  The  Japanese  trsditkaa 
ttaeo-lbeir  ongin  to  e  body  «F  poor  fiahennan, 
aadtiwbiMaof  tfaeoray  fish  ate  nied  to  incito 
bnaiitf  and  lampefanoe  and  indieato  their 
oeaoB  mi  a.sfiee  of  fiA  is  aeot  witb'  eeeh 
laMar,  fothea«Be  oligeet;  ODhe  Ookato  Behn 
Mdvith  muekoenmony  andcB- 
Aboit  tka- middle  efJttly  tha.ne». 

  Mival  the  Omabwri  is  held.  It  u% 

ptOGastosn  of  trades  eadu  iWbHtoa  ef  their 
^amongst  wbieb  the  wax  werioiia  m 


lam  fieqosnt  and  a  watoh  and  fiM-bri-i 
gide,  ako*eaae  andthe  Yo.shonfgyiwtdKs'iia* 
benmiB  readitas.' The  under  l&nbs  .of  tke 
lipHMae  arealeader»  the  'people  are  sffaotionato 
ii  their  deanastio  rdations*  ladigeat'  paimte 
Mil  tlHir  davghtSKS  ior  a  temof  yeanaarpiRoe. 
titatea.  Bot  maiv  gida  aeelosernos  u  tie  tto 
havMO.  Ibnlagoia  aelemnifwd  Hi  two  wayi» 
the  oM  rel^ieu,  the  othar  chiL  XdwitioD  hto 
medo  gmat  prognia,.bat  it  ia  not  gauaiil,aa>y 
eoafiaed  to  the  n^aiftnentf  of  each  tiadew 


The  Japan  exeeaUre  goTemnwnt  la  arried  on 
by  the  Daimio  officula.  There  are  gOTernors 
of  pKmndcs,  with  sopreme  power.  Thej  are 
feudal  printoe  over  whom  one  of  their  number 
styled  Tycoon  is  eUef  and  he,  assieted  by  the 
Gongw  ot  GJeat  Conaeilt  ineaided  over  the 
eflUrsitttho  Mimeofihe  Hikado  or  spiritual 
emperor,  ito  sepreme  heed.  The  Mikado  issued 
deoees,  bestowed  titlto  and  delegated  authority 
toothers.  He  residec  in  Teddo^io  theoentre  of 
the  city,  in  a  palaOe  with  large  grounds  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat.  Prieato  act  as  spies  and 
masters  of  evemeniea.  In  Japanese  mytholMy 
Ten  sio  dn  sin,  the  (Mtron  goddess  of  Uo 
empire,  sprang  from  the  great  Sun  god.  The 
high  offieers  often  move  iiieognito,  NaibooBy 
for  relaxation,  and  their  wives  only  mom  out 
in  a  "Iformom'*  undsra  giiud.  Tbe  Mlkedo 
haa  lererat  tittee  Zen  sL^of  beaTeo,  Hi- 
kado emperor;  Daiil  or  KioTal.  grand  interior^ 
and  hie  aooestry,  it  is  said,  can  be  traeed  na- 
itttemptedly  for  700  years  before  the  Cbristiaa 
era.  He  was,  rarely  riuUe^wu  allowed  13  wirea 
of  noble  birth,  and  nnliotited  coneubinea.  His 
eldest  daughter  beoomes  the  chief  priesteu  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  st  Issie,  which  eontsina 
tbe  shrine  of  Ten  sio  dai  zin. 

In  Japan,  punishment  inftioted  on  soj 
member  of  a  femily  entails  disgrace  on 
the  whole.  Henoe  certain  noble  families, 
military  and  ofScials  of  rank,  hare  the 
privilege  of  carrying  out  their  own  death  pu- 
nishment. It  is  mIM  the  Bsn  kirn  or  happy 
despatch  and  it  is  praetiwd  for  every  crime. 
To  be  legal,  ui  order  for  its  performanee  must 
be  issuea%  the  Tycoon,  or  ^  tiie  suerain 
prince  of  the  culprit. 

The  Japanese  some  times  bury  the  dead 
but  generally  bom.  In  the  latter  case  the 
remaihs  from  tbe  ftre  are  ooHected  in  a  jar  which 
is  sealed  and  deposited  in  the  cemetery  or 
temple  in  which  the  remmns  of  his  aaeeston 
have  been  placed. 

They  have  athMfe  gmes,  tbe  athletm 
beiDg  teitned  amoo:  Imctn^  theatre^ 

card   pta^tag,   draughts  and   efaese.  The 

Snnmpal  religiona  of  Japao  are  the  Sintn  and 
uddhist  but  there  ore  other  aeett  aaae  of  them 
phikMOpbieal.  Eveey  Sintn  seetarira  has  in  his 
hoaie  a  kami  or  piatam  saint,  snd  tbe  gbod  go* 
to  their  region  after  death,  the  bad,  to  places 
of  pnnlsbment.  The  epiritt  of  their  aneestoM 
are  beHevetl  16  rfttiiH  CMtk-on  the  nitons 
festivals. 

All  Japanese  btttbe  tide*  daily.  The  poor 
resort  to  the'  public  -  bath  ho«s«s  wWe  - 
meoi  wbiMli  Had  etiUdren  biithe  togetber.  The 
isMiMie  beJMetieal  aiid'gim)  to<  sentimental 
refleMtMHV  *f!)»  Jtfpmieae  Uv  branches  of  tho 
star  Mto'pliait'om  Ihtf  girhm  er  theirfHeiida 
and  its  eapstdes  ore  burnt  in  i 
Lieut,  ffSier,  SMm^^i 
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llUtonj  9f  Japam^  p.  liO,  368.  ItotonnffU 
Siam,  VoL  I.  p.'91.  iPteem-  AnUp^dm,  pp. 
410,  417,  418,  4i9,  804.  Ammeau  Sxpedi- 
iion  to  Japan.  OUphud.  Sodggtm**  Nagasaki, 
p,  68.  Kinnahaa'a  Japan.  Puhlit  Papers. 

India  ;  Kaubo|fui;  Ki-mUoo-mi-tai  ; 
Korea  ;  Kurilian  ;  Looohoo  ;  Monu  piipyrifen 
3^aper  ;  Tur&n  ;  V^Uble  vax  ;  Anoor. 

MPAN  ALLSFICfi.  BdgmtfUia  etiiy. 
sauthft. 

JAPANESE  CAMPHOR.  See  Camphor. 
JAPAN  CANES.  S«  Whanghee  ;  Calaraas. 
JAPAN  E\UTH.  SeflGambier. 
JAPANESE  CEMENT.  8m  Uies  ftlse. 
JAPANESOHIE  WARE.  Gkb.  Japaimed 
ware. 

lAckered  Wara. 


IJuMDSch  lakwerk..  Dnr. 
JaptAiaeliie  ware ,.  GAt. 

Varnished  articles  of  eveiy  description. 
^MeOaUoch.  IHulkner. 

JAPAN  OIL.  Oil  of  Eiysimnm  perfoUatum. 

JAPAN  PULSB.  Eng.  Ground  nut.  Kartb 
nut  Aracliis  Itypogoea. 

JAPA  VUSHPAUU.  Tel  also  Dasana 
Tel.  Hibiacua  roaa-ehiiiensia.— Zi/m. 

JAPANSCH  LAKWE&K.  Pot.  Japanned 
ware. 

JA'PATRI.  Tel.  Mace. 
JAPETH.  See  Adam ;  lodia ;  Toran. 
JAPKTIC.  SeeSauskrit. 
JAPABA.  Bee  Teak. 

JAPHA&A  CHETXU.  Th.  The  BizA 
orellana,  h.  U.  ii.  fiSl.   Aznotto  or  Koeoa. 

JATIIAli  KAXEL.  Uikd.  Nutmeg  but. 
ter*  See  oil. 

JAPHROTA.  Hind.  Jatropha  curcaa;  Nikki 
japhroti,  ia  iba  Balioapernmm  lodicum- 

JAP  MALA,  Hind.  A  hindu  roaary  adapted 
for  silent  aud  abatracted  wonhip. 

JAPON.  Sp.  Soap. 

JAPUTRl.  TtL.  Mftoe. 

JAS  Kn»'  iu  tbe  Durga  piga  fesUral 
ol  the  hindufl  of  Ljdia,  a  aicred  jar  ia  aa 
eaaential  article  in  tbe  oelebration  of  tbe  njra- 
teriei,aitdis  marked  with  the  oombiDed  triau- 
glea,  denotiag  the  union  of  ibe  tWQ  dcitiea, 
Siva  and  Durga.  The  Saeta  aect,  worahif^ien 
of  tbe  Saett,  or  feoule  pribeiplet  nurk  the 
jar  witb  anoUwi  triangle.  Tbe  Vaiihnara  acot 
XQ  tbeir  puja.  uae  also  a  myatioal  j«r,  wfaioh 
is  also  marked.  Tbese  maika,  Mr.  Patenon 
saya  ajre  called  Tanlra  j  and  ere  bierogly|iibio 
characters,  of  wbicb  then  ire  a  vaat  nuaitber. 
He  heiMe  ingeoioasly  deduces-  the  identity 
of  tbe  bindu  pHji  vilb  soitt  F'gyptitin  rites  of 


a  cormponding  nature.    An  ei(4anation  «| 
his  Tiem  ia  giTen  is  bis  Essay  on  tbe  ori|i| 
of  the  bindu  religion,  in  tbe  eigbtb  toIui 
the  Aairtic-Re«eaa«hea,p.  4(tl.   In  Ibat 
the  katasi  pigab,  a  kafaui  or  water  jv  is 
in  a  ubamber  as  a  tjpaof  Durga  or 
di^itjr  and  ia  worabipped. 
JAB.  Kvs.  Veidigria. 
JAR.  Hind.  A  toot  ol  a  planL 
JAHA6  waa  tbe  aan  oC  Aultan,  tbe  sou  l 
Eber,  and  brother  of  Pdeg.  and  from  him  l| 
ancient  Arabians  derive  tbeir  imceBtry.  Ik 
Ynbarabi,  therefore,  who  claim  tbe  nearest 
proadi  to  tbe  parent  stea,  trace  their  gencalal 
further  back  than  the  other  ti^na  in  Ar^ 
and  may,  ondonbtedly,  be  pmnonnoed  d 
oldest Xunity  in  the  world.    Saba,  tbe  gam 
son  «f  Sultan,  founded  Saba,  and  tbe 
beana  ere  eupi|K»ed  to  be  idenlified  with  lli^ 
Uuabites,  who  dwelt  upon  tbe  shone  of  Hj 
Penian  GnU.  Tbia:  was  the  pontin  m 
seeeden  oeonpied  at  tbe  perSad  of  tbe  illipj 
for  the  eaUpbet,  between  Ali  itnd  Mowaiy^ 
aad  it  tbnwa  a  r^  of  light  upon  tbci  mM 
that  euvelopes  the  history  of  thia  remote  peritfl 
when  we  find  some  dire^  evMenoe  bcari^j 
a  point  which  has  heretofore  been  at  nuUerd 
mere  ooigecture.    The  name  of  Aratno,  wItt 
some  show  of  reasoo,  baa  also  been  derind  fni 
the  Jiirab  here  aUuded  to.-^Weibled'g  Trmm 
Vol.  1.  p.  8.  \ 
JARAH.  Hind.   A  auigeim :  jamha^  i 
aurfrery.    Bee  8BDg-i>J«rab. 

JABAU,  a  wood  of  Weatem.  Ax 
unauimasaed   ia  eoandeess  and  ili 
For  ul  worka  of  -magnitude  sueh  as 
gates,  wharrea,  &c,  requidt^  strengtb-k 
wi^otit  equal.   It  ia  ap'pltoable  for  almeot-* 
porpoaea ;  for,  although  iDfia<ior  to  Spaitidi 
hofcany  in  beauty  of  grain,  it  ia  highly  effbf 
in  all  oroamental  work -and  aoet  usebil  fc 
the  reqqireoienta  of  the  hou8e>oarpoatcr, 
as  window  frames  doors,  bewaa,  and 
desertpdon  of  fwmUure.  and  if  out  si  the  pi 
tinae  of  the  veu  end  allowed  to  seaaon 
bek^.  used,  it  baa  prokred  alAioet  indesi 
Its  wonMiil  qiialiUea.bav«faesttfiiH|y 
lodged'  by  nil  die  piineipal- enginMre  of 
odcniial-floMnitaienta  who  now  apeoif|r  u 
tbeir  oantiaela  far  pilea,  for  jeUiefl,  and  wban  , 
—also  fw beams  uid  flooring,  that  none  llM 
Jarah  timber  must  be  used.  It  asta  at  defiaiiM 
white*  ants  on  land,  aad  tbe  Terodo  navaH 
in  water.     This  superb  wood  is  used  aj 
tbe  ordinary   and  rhmpnt  timhnr.  inaiy 
flooia,  window  fnmes,  mantel  {neeest  tnblij 
and  dQora.  are  all  of  aoUd  jarab,  reaistiog  iri 
sects  like  eo  mueb^  marble,  and  -  eapable  of  nl 
oeiriog  the  hivheet  polish.  The  introduotioQ  W 
to  India  of  a  wood  oCsudiqaslityanddimbifii^ 
Its  that  desvibed,  wiU  t»e^ nnmili^  booik.^ 
Batty  Examwm^^^^<^  by  *^OOglC 
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JARASAKDHA.' 


JASUINACEf. 


JAKTIKKA.  TlieBiUka  wafe  a  tribe  ocenpy- 
ing  the  Mi'ghbouriiood  of  the  Ipdas  mur  Atiak, 
at  the  time  of  Akamder  and  Chandragapta. 
The  Bahika  were  one  of  the  republican  races 
kaowD  as  the  AraAtla  (Svu.)  or  the  king? 
leas,  the  npuUiean  defeadera  o(  Saaftala 
or  Sakala.  They  ate  the  Adraiat^  of  Arriao, 
who  plaeea  them  on  the  Rstu  Tlie  Arashtra 
wtn  known  by  the  several  names  of  Btthika, 
Jarlikks  and  Takka,  from  whtoh  last  is  tbe  name 
of  their  oM  capital  of  Tsiila  or  Takks-tilaAS 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Tukka  people  still 
exist  in  oonsiderable  numbers  in  the  Panjab Hills, 
and  their  alphabetical  oharaeters  and  tbe  canM 
of  Takrior  Takni  are  now  used  by  all  the  bindus 
of  Kashmir,  snd  the  northern  mountains  fron 
Bimbt  and  Sshathoo  to  Kabul  and  Bamisn^ 
Sir  B.SUioL    See  Cfaaodragupta ;  Kabul. 

JABAL  Udid.  Bosa  arialotelis,  Citv.  &;i|y. 

JA&AK<  MaUY.  Jat.  Bioinus  eommuHis, 
^Ima  ebriati  or  Castor  oil  plant.  Jarak-mioak 
Castor  nl. 

JABAN  is  a  white  wood  of  Java  takin;; 
the  tool  easily :  the  natives  prefer  it  to  all 
oCbna  f6r  the  oonatruction  of  their  saddles, 
which  consist  principally  of  wood. 

JABANANG.   Malay.  Dragon's  blood. 

JAKASANDHA,  a  king  of  Megsdhs,  of  a 
Turaiiiao  dynasty.  He  twice  waged  war  agamst 
Matburs,  the  Behsr  of  the  present  day.  Krishnn 
repulsed  the  first  iavasiou  but,  after  the  second 
jnTaaioD,  Krishna  and  Yadava  retired  to 
Dwaraka.  Jarasandba,  according  to  Bunsen, 
5SS}  was  the  Indian  king  who  opposed 
Seairamis  on  the  Indus,  B.  C.  1280.  Jars- 
BMuda  snd  Sahadeva,  according  to  professor 
IVilson  were  eotempuraries.  B.  0.  1400.  J«ra- 
satidra,  is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to 
have  been  a  ootemporary  of  Krishna  and 
Tudishtira.  B.  C.  3101.  Jarasaiiilha,  king  of 
Kagadba  is  the  historical  personsge  amoD^tst  the 
Iwroie  kings  of  tbe  Muhabharata.  It  was  bis 
wars  and  eonquests  which  oocastoned  the  great 
p^ukr  movwmeot  that  took  plaee  inmadiately 
hefove  tbe  era  of  the  five  Pandava  kings.  Ue 
drove  the  I'adsva  from  their  settlements  en  the 
Jumna  ud  tnought  86  kinga  prisoners  to 
kia  capital.  He  bsU  imperial  away.  It  waa 
lie  who  oppoaed  Bemiramla  B.  G.  12S0,  de- 
feated and  drove  her  bat^  to  tbe  Indus  with  im- 
inenae  loss.  He  was  son  of  Brihadrstha  and 
grandaon  of  Vssn.  U«  was  of  tbe  dynasty  of 
the  Barhadratha,  wbieh  Bunsen  estimates  B.  0. 
VM.  waa  followed  by  the  following  dynasty, 
Pfadotyn  B.  C.  6in  Bimbtsara  B.  G.  578.  lu 
tkta  dvnaaty,  Buddha  appeared  as  a  teacher 
B.  C.  66S  and  died  B.  C.  643.  Seehnaags 
B.  C.  446  Naod  578.  Maarva,  whose  iirst  was 
Cbandragupta  3 IS.  After  Jaiaaandha's  death, 
Ua  kiagdom  fell  to  piaosa,  and  k  was  followed 
%  the  BinvdsroiM  war  anongst  tbe  prineeaof 
the  Kaunva  and  VnAwt.^Bvnim^  Hi,  985. 


^Thegler  But,  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  1G4.  475. 
j9«nam.  V0I.  JIJ.  p.  547  to  691.  Bee 
Barbadtatba  \  Magadha  ;  Seniramis. 

JAH*BBRI.  HiHD.  Zizyphua  nammnlaria. 

JABGIA.    Si.  Cordage. 

JARfiB  alaof  Jttwnr,  or  Juari  HiKP.  Ht^eu 
sorghum.**  i>tsn.  or  Sorghnm  Valgaro  ;  Gxaat 
millet. 

JARI.    HiHD.   Mnh  bofvii. 

JAIII-BUTI.    Hind.  Vegetabks. 

JABID.  Piaa.?  Pmbt.  ?  A  patch  of 
ground  AO  paoea  square. 

}AE[D-BAZ£fi.  Psaa.  is  an  athletic  exer- 
cise, eiUin-  played  by  two  men  on  horseback, 
with  a  spear  shaft  twelve  or  more  feet  Img, 
or  by  a  sinftle  korsrmao,  with  a  stick  two 
or  three  feet  in  length.  In  the  former,  the 
two  opponents  alternately  gallop  after  Mch, 
other,  throwing  the  Jarid  or  aprar  fhaft,  with 
fuU  force  ;  tlieaim  ofthe  thrower  is  tphitandun- 
horse  his  opponent,  while  he,  by  hu  dexterous 
agility,  is  not  only  to  elude  tbe  blow,  but  to 
seiae  the  weapon  iu  the  air,  and  attach  in  turn. 
The  other  game  simply  consists  in  putting  ths 
hone  to  its  utmost  speed  uid  dashing  one  end 
of  the  short  Btiok  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  msj 
rebouad  upwards  and  be  agnin  eaoght.— Po^ 
tw^er't  Travd§.  Bfiooc1U$tan  omd  '  SmU, 
p.  190. 

JABI  BHUP.   Hivd.  Dolomiffia  macro- 
cepliflla.  Adbssritaka  jari,  Hind,  is  Adisntum  ' 
caadstum.  Chiti-jari.is  Aconitum  heterophyllum^ 

JAUI  KAKDIAU. .  Hisn.  Asparagna 
racemosns. 

JA&IHU.   Hind.   Acer  cultntum. 

JAKLANGBI.  Hind.  Lonioera  quinque- 
locularis,  Bunul*i-jarob,  Hjnd.  ia  A"athwnm 
muricatum.   Kali  jarri.  Salvia  Isnata. 

JAUNKRAM.   Sw.  Hardware. 

JABOOI'.  Beno.  LageratrcBnua  regiom. 

JABU.   HiNS.    Broom  giaet ;  Broom; 
properly  Jhara. 
JABtIL  Bxne.   lagarstrcemia  regime.-^ 

JABUMAMIDL   Tu.  BHehanaBii  bti. 

folia. — Roxh, 

JABUN,  the  new  Hormoz,  by  its  advanta- 
geoua  poaition  near  ^e  mpuih  of  the  Persian 
Gnlfj  soon  intercepted  the  commerce  of  Keish. 
One  rose  into  wealih  and  importance  as  the 
other  decUued.-^Oiise/fy's  Tracd$,  Vol.  I.p* 
173. 

JABYA,  a  tribe  in  Nepal,  south  of  the 
Gurung,  with  whom  tlie^  are  intermixed  and 
iutermstry.  They  are  bindu  in  creed  and 
manners'.  Tliey  may  pertain  to  tbe  Ourung, 
Nagar  or  Newar  tribes. 

JASCHMA.  Bca.  Jasper. 

JASIAKING.  also  Jait.  Jar.  Ginger. 

JABUINAOB^  Umdet  'fhklJ^auiBe 
tribe  of  pluota  of  S.'i^^t' V-Mt^JMni- 
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JASUNUX  ABBOBBBCINS: 

nrnHt.  ftno  Myctinthas.  The  Jannimiiii  is  the 
priocipal  genus  of,  and  gins  its  rnune  to,  the 
Natural  oRter.  Ik  consists  of  a  brgo  nvnber  of 
.qwoca,  sometinMs  fragnstt,  sometimea  sosnt- 
less,  erect  or  Iwising,  itthabking  the  hot  or 
tcaperato  regions  of  Korope,  AMeSr  Anil  and 
AjMtralia,  boi  soavoalf  known  in  AmariiM* 

JASMINS.   See  Jasminnm. 

TASBCINE  FliOWJEREa  O&RISSA.  Oa- 
lisaa  oanBdaa. 

JASMIKUIC.  Avenna-ofpbntsbelOBffiug 
to  the  natnral  order  Jasmi&aoen.  Man;  of  the 
jasnines  are  way  prettjr  ahruba  with  while  and 
yeUow  flewera,  in  noat  oase  soeated.  Voigt 
eminierates  86  apeeies.  Tb«  specias  ginn  b; 
Dri  Wight,  in  his  Icones,  aae 

affloe.  oevrtaRmua.  nyHifolfnin. 

MgtutiloViim.  aloDptiim.  •vaUAiHiun. 

arbwMOinB.  ercdi&gram,  pobemas. 

aiiream.  flexile.  reToliitam. 

anrioQhtnm.  grandiflornm.  rlgidam. 

Mgnoniftoeom.  hirautnm.  TOtetertHQuTD. 

biMteatam.  latifollntn.  ssBbM) 

breviloban.  lanrifoliam.  «iin|^ifoliiun. 

ohiynatheiaaBL  maUbuicnm.  tetnphif* 

TuthilutaMi^  keai,  hatug  goUmor  an- 
fcur«.Aauv  brown  aa  the  yellow  jasaiae,  was 
daeBwd  ■  muk  oi  befnty  in  aaoient  India^aad 
ia  the  wbst  of  India  anoh  hair  is  even  now 

aometimes  seen,  but  the  prejudice  in  faTonr  of 
eboD  lodes  is  so  strong  that  it  is  coaaidered 
a  morbid  affection  of  the  bair,  and  tbe  women 
dye  and  conceal  it. .  In  the  Hero  and  Nymph 
Ocour  the  words, 

H«r  Toioe  is  masio— Her  long  trUias  wear 
Tbe  jumine'B  golden  hue. 

The  yellow  Tarieties  ■  of  jstiliine  Hboxili  be 
gtovn  in '  pot!^  bat  being  natives  of  the  higher 
latitildes  of  the  tropics,  they  often  perish  during 
the  hot  seaaonj  they  reqnire  a  loamy  soil  well 
manund,  and  perfect  drainage.  The  whHe 
varieties  grOw  well  in  the  flower  borders, 
requiring  to  be  pruned  occaaDnally,  to  kebp 
them  in  proper  form,  this  should.be  done  after 
flowering.--^.  UO.  JBiddell.  Mmd.  IhttUhe, 
W./e,  Voigt. 

TABHINUU  ANGVSTIFOLIUBf,  Roa. 

Ityotsotha^  triBorai 

Buna. 
MouuRinu  ttusnin, 
•  Am. 

Ksnam  malHka.„SAm, 

Aapbotft   „ 

Cattu  nulUka  TaK. 

CMrimalle....  ...  „ 

_  Adjtvl   „    „ 

jasmine  ^ws  iti  the 
of  India.  Its  root 


JASHIHUlf  NUSIVLOBUK. 


J,  viminenn, 
J.  ttiSorum*  fm. 
Nyotsnthcn  aDgDsKblla, 

Bmi  maKka  BtKD. 

Malatii  llalur..JlAlAT. 

Manor  -  

Sata  pitsjigsm 
xnalu  Malul. 

The  DBZIOW  leaved 
foreata  of  tke  peninsoi* 


is  need  medicinally.       Jc.  'yh^i* 

JASMINUM  ABB0RKS3ENS.— jGosfr.. 

'  Nyotaotbea  gnndtfors^  Lmr-- 
Bai*4EMndo  Bns.  |.llan«ii-ta>anriii  «  Bsto. 

Ofows  in  IB  the  sovth  Met  of  Asia. 


)I- 1  Hems  pus1iiAa.«  S 
i  PaebehsMUTi^MilU! 


-   JA9MINUU  AUtaCOLATUK 

T.  MfeUatnnt Atv.  j  Hogsiiiin 

AuricuUted  jasmine.  Ksa  t  Telia  adavi  nalh.,. 

Jnhi   HiHD.  I  ICalUlu....^  ^ 

Tsm  AdafiflsoHa...!^  |  SannaSajnln.  

Thin  email  sweet  flowered  speoes  grows 
tfie  Manritias,  Bengal,  Assam,  ^meer  and 
mnch  cultivated— Med.  Top.  p.  V 
Voigt.  Roxh. 

■  JAaMI.SUM  CHBTSAHTHBMTM 

J.  remlnttiin,  W.  Te. 

Curled  flowered 

low  jRsmine  , 

P«l»  otaiBbeti.«..  HiBD.  \ 

This  grows  in  Ben^l  and  the  oonntaiaa 
the  N.  B.  <rf  India.   It  is  a  very  free  flow« 
and  highly  ornamental.--' Ceftl.  Med.  Top. 

in. 

JASMlKrtrM  GRANDTPLORUM.-Ziii 

tfyaUa  ...........  Bvbh.  I  Chanibali,  Jat».,fii 

Cataloniao  jasmine  Esq.  |  Chamba... ..  „ 

Spanish  jaemine         „  | 

A  native  of  the  East  ladies  and  much  co 
rated  for  the  flowers.  This  and  another  spt4 
yield  the  true  essential  oil  of  jasmine  of 
shops.  It  ia  the  most  exquisitely  fragrant 
ciea  of  the  genua,  and  is  very  generally 
vatcd,  being  much  prized  as  a  perfam^ 
large  white  flowers  having  a  roost  pow 
scent,  and  being  in  blossom  throughout 
year,  are  used  in  garlands  on  all  fest 
occasions.  I^  biodu  medioine,  the  flowers 
coDsideretl  a  bitter  and  cool  remedy  and 
employed  as  an  application  to  wounds^  ol 
boils,  and  eruptions  of  the  skin.  They 
as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  might  be 
as  a  snbsiitiite  for  tbe  Sambucua,  elder  flo 
—Powell  Hand  book.  Vol  1.  p.  S5». 
J.  L.  Sleaart,  U.  D.  Dr  /rvine,  Geml.  J 
Top.  p,  lli.^Riddell  Gardming, 

JA31CINUU  HBTEBOPEILLUM.  B< 


J.  Urralnm,  Ldm. 
J.-    jwhsseaaa,  mBd. 

J.  uittltiflorum,  ^n</r. 
Kowid*.,  .M.-...  Baaa.  |  Eatu 


Vyelantlua  Uraata^t 
N.  pabeewas,'  AoAe. 
N.  mnltiflon,  Smrm. 


OrowB  in  most  parte  of  Iadia> 
J.\SMINliai  EUtSUTUM.  IfW  ^ 
of  GnettMcda  apacaosa.— .^inn* 

JASHIKUIC  LBGUSTBIFOLIUH. 
tive  of  tha  Kham  HiJb. 

JASMINUM  MUItTITLOBUH.  A 
Syo.«  of  Jasmisum  hirsutum.— J^nn. 

JA8UI]»IUU  NUDJFLOBUM,  oonpieftfl 
praDainent.  poaition,  in  the  north  of  Cbin«  ; 
yellow  abundast  bkwsoma,  nay  be  aae^j 
OBfnqonitly  peefilng  out  from  aisongai 
snow,  and  wmindiBg  ^he-Buw^nJ^raogy 
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JAT. 


bMSliAd  pitBTOM  nd  Mwilipi  wUeh 
Ibov  00  ibt  ilwded  banki  of  his  on  land. 
iMr  H  taiijr  M  thii  pretty  dm^like 
l^irMpmifbUs,  tbe  yetlow  E>Dnytbui  viri(H»- 
^  Iki  lUu  Daphne  Foftaftei  ud  the  piiik 
•4m.  beaDino  eoveMd  with  UeiBOMt,  mod 
itW  BOitbm  Cime  «aideM  extnnely 


liBXINVH  ODOBliTiSSlinTU.  1*he 
rjiRnine  a  nitire  of  Madein,  intiodbceit 
India,  an  etegaot   ahinb  with  -smaU 
:  Imtbi,  flowen  bearing  a  aweot  aeent, — 

USUnrUU  OFFIGIKALE^  lun. 
B,«...  aim.  1 1.  poblgwom,  F«ri 


iJttoiM — mo. 
«M.  Huo. 


Sling  I  pvrttag,  mart!, 

ul  Bnttaj. 
Suariof  GlMital)' 
Kangei  Trans  Indus,  Jai 
of  Fanjab. 

IS^n  of  the  aouth  of  Surope,  used  geae- 
hj  Kanpeaos :  for  corering  treU{8  work; ; 
of  India  grow  it  in  buahes,  and  use  tbe 
atnostof  their  festivals.    It  is  pro  , 
by  layers  ;  the  plant  does  not  require 
putieolar  care,  further  than  watering, 
not  i*  said  to  be  useful  in  riagwbroa. 
|>bKd  oU  ia  prepared  from  this  with  the 
d  of  the  moriiiga- — I>r$.  RUddl  and 
H  JoMrtuU  oj  tbfi  AMiatic  Society /or 
^.iyska^Jutet^,  p-  435.  J.L.Stwart. 
I.  PowU  Hand  Book,  Vul.L  p.  359. 
JASUIKUIC     FUBBSGEKa  Wlle.». 

Byn.  of  hinutna*— ■£«»». 
I  prsttj  while  flowar,.the  koonda  of  tbe 
ii  McreJ  to  Vishnu.  It  is  cuHiTalad 
i  lowering  plant  ud  is  very  orntmeotal, 
lit  is  (urioos  that  the  Aowers  of  Ajmeer, 
a  light  mU,  hare  no  scent,  while  at 
hoi^bnd  ia  a  stiff  Utck  soil  tbe  flowen 
Ike  MDmnga  are  highly  odacilsKniB.— tfiok 

lASSarUM  SAUBAC.  AU.  Bota,  W.  1. 


■Ultam. ...  Wm^  I  KyctanUua 


an  studded  all  over  like  ihe  snow-drop  traa 
wiih  loTtly  wUta  floweiB,  tlu  abe  af  sb^ 
roacc,  aaiid  daUgbtfiilly  fragrant.  Thia  variaty 
ia  pfobshly  moare  .ealtinted  ttaa  •any  oHhv 
Sower,  Miftugh  the  sugla  ^ermrad,  with-  m 
twining  hsMt  is  Mt  unfiMqaantly  to  be  teen 
The  singb  variety  is  eaUad  "  uotifia,"  but 
dutiful  varietKB  oalled  '*  Batba"  with  siagla 
and  double  flftwer«t  trhi^  have  tbe  odour  of  &ia 
gaeeo  tea  ate  also  oultiirated  ai  Ajnii  and  ard 
pvobaUy  the  .J.  eepadoM  of  WiUdnow.  In  the 
fifiUa  in  tint  wriuity  of  Soo*Obow-ibo  largo 
qnantitiao  of  J.  sambae  aza  oultiTated.  It  is  used 
iO'daoorateiihe  hair  of  the  Cbioese  la^ea  'and 
to  Cjanush  ths  teUea  of  tha  wealthy.  AU  ChiaaBa 
gardflH,  bolb  ia  tha  north  and  aautfc  an  ■  an|p* 
plied  v^ith  thia  fcvaurito  flaiWu  fms  tha  ^hof 
vinca  of  ^akein*  TariMs  «lher  abraba  aiiofa  oa 
Mnrraya  erotiaa,  Aglais  odtnata  aad  Chkanr 
tbas  iQQonspiouou»,are  garawn  fbr  tbefa  UassoMy 
which  are  used  for  mixiag  with  the  tea.  Tha 
flowtfa  af  .tbs  aavbae  are  supposed  by  tha 
bindus  lo  forn  ane  of  tbe  darts  of  Kama  Bern 
the  hiadn  god  of  Iots^— j^WAmt's  If^aaieringt^ 
page  Ui.—MMon  Ymgi.Bmk  IT,  la.  Mm 
Ued,  Top.  .  . 

JASOON.  HiKO.  HUuBODS  Boiwainwiait,- 
JA3F£a  . 


Diitepro   It, 

JaaebM.H».  Rva. 


■igia...B>iTo.  DDK. 
1%   ™  BVBM. 

Bho. 


linn. 


Fan  mnlla,  Kud^a 
muH&  Jetegam 
Molla  „   ...  ILuaUb 

Zan  b*k  „  Puo. 

MaTtmalUca  ^Sahs. 

K<mM  ItaUM  pn,...  Tam. 
vorptsaoai :  uall^; 

SoddnHaHe...  „ 
Manpiadha  vaaa 

ehstta   Tab. 

KaTa  mfUka   „ 

'V&HBaia  IVD  varieties  of  lUa  faeautifiil  and 
I  fagnat  twiaiag  plant*  ojle  it  JTasmmua 
fkuaMt  tks  neat  dgnbla  Anbios 
the  lieh  lobM  bnaehes  of  vbiek 


iWOOgri,  ABOLO- 
■wXqgca. —  „ 


Jaspis....:   BfTT. 

JaspiasM..'^  -  Omt 

Jasper,  a  qasrlMm  nineiri  of  a  nd  and 
yeUow  o^ar,  and  onyx,  eommon  opal,  aad 
blooi^stone,  are  found  iu  abaadaaos  lo  HHWy 
parte  of  the  Dekkan  and  aomgst  tha  Cambay 
ttonea.   Yellow  jasper  oocura  on  tbe  Tebaa- 
serim,  bot  it  is  not  of  'Common  oeearreoce.  A 
soft  green  jaapev  is  found  in  the  Bortnow 
Prorinoes,  sUm  preoieua  gvaen  jasper,  and 
striped  ja*per.— i/(MOrt. 
J  AfiB.  A  Kurd  tribe. 
J  AST  OK  JASD.  HiKD.  Pn^.  Zino. 
JASUN.  Dbk.  UibisoBS  mBa-dneiisis.— 
Lim*. 

'JAT.  Bouc.  Pasiagas  in  th<  lifo  «f  Qattla- 
ma,  in  TCrioos  periods  of  pra-etittenee. 

JAT  or  Jet  or  Jut  or  Sat,  prononnoed' 
thus  variously  m  different  puta  of  Indie, 
uaana  rwD^  •  trib^  «  em,  ft  auuMr, » 
kind. 

JAT,  matted  bairtthroughovt  tbe  PQitjab, 
Jut  also  implies  a  flettoe  ox  fall  of  hair,  also 
goat's  hail. 

JAT  or  Jet,  or  Jut.  a  Vp^  Bind,  a  Jat 
■Kauaa  vearer  «f«smel8  of  -Uaek  ealtie,  -or 
askephffd-iftoppositiontoa-hii^Ddman.  Ia 
tbe  Funiab  genenUy,  Jat  laaaBS  a  vfllaKev  aad 
httsbandmaa  in  amraritiea  to  an  artisan  «r 
handieraftsman.  The  Jat  latterly  aeqaind  great 
power.  Tba  Jat  (Oatm  ?  and  ¥iieehi  f  >  ett^ 
gntadfrMBUiipcr  A^  wi^m^JfpiBA 
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of  the  Jamna.  The  Birk  or'Virk  ii  one  of  Uia 
most  dUtingaiahed  of  the  tribest  and  the 
Siudhoo,  Gbeeneh,  VnrMtiib,  Cbbut-the}),  Sid- 
koo,  KHrduil,  Qondhal  Sw.,  are  J»t  «ab-divi- 
uom  io  the  Fofyabw  Borne  of  the  Jat  are  taid  to 
be  deaceadauta  ef  the  KahkaToftbeealtBaafte. 

The  GolBt  are  su^poaed  byPnCiaaQr  Wibos 
to  be  the  SacB.  If  we  eunuat  tbe  politioBl 
Unitt  of  the  great  Gotio  nation  ia  tbe  tiae  of 
Cyrua,  eix  ceaturiesbefbreChrttt,  vc  ah&ll  find 
than  little  circumscnbed  in  power  on  the  rise 
of  Tinuir,  tfaou}{h  twenty  oeoturies  had  ^apied. 
At  this  period  (A.  D.  1330),  under  this 
prince  of  tbe  Gelie  race,  Toghluo  Tinoor 
Khan,  the  kiugdon  of  Chaghtai  waa  boonded 
en  tbe  west  by  the  Dhaabt-i-Kipchak,  and  on 
the  toath  by  the  Jaiartes  or  Jihbon,  on  which 
river  the  Getio  khan,  1^  Tomyria,  had  his 
cipitaL  Kojend,  Tashkand,  Ootrar,  Oyropolis, 
ud  tbe  neat  aortheru  4^  Vke  Alexandria  cities 
were  within  tbe  hoiuda  of  Gbaghtii.  The 
Gete,  Jut,  Jit,  and  Taluhak  noes,  which  oeen- 

Jy  places  amoagst  tbe  thirty-sit  royal  races  of 
ndia,  ate  all  from  the  region  of  Stkatai  or 
Ghagbtai.  Be}$ardi*g  tltnr  earliest  miffrationa, 
the  Fooraaas  furnish  certain  points  of  ioforma' 
tioB  and  of  their  invasions  ia  more  modern 
times,  the  histories  of  Mahmud  of  Ghizai  and 
of  Timur  abundantly  ac^ufunt  us.  From  the 
mountains  of  Joud  to  the  sboiea  of  Mekiao,  and 
along  the  Gauges,  the  Jit  b  widely  apnad ; 
white  the  Taskshtk  name  ia  nowcoofined  to  in- 
acriptiona  or  old  writioga.  luqoiciea  in  ihair 
oritful  hauntoi  aid  among  tribw  now  beaciDg 
diffexeat  Barnes,  might  doubtJeea  Viog  to  lijcht 
their  original  designatioiii  now  beat  known 
within  the  Iwiua  ;  wbik  the  Takshak  or  Takink 
may  piobaUy  be  discovered  is  tbe  Tajik,  still 
i|i  bis  a^jcieDt  haunts,  the  TranBoxiana  ami 
Ohoraamla  of  classic  authors,  the  Mawar-ool 
iiahr  of  Ihe  Fersiana,  thn  Turan,  Torkistfaui,  or 
Tocbaristhan  of  native  geo^aphy,  the  ^)ode  of 
the  Tadurt,  Takshak,  or  Tomhka  invaders  of 
India,  described  in  the  Fooranas  and  existing 
iqaotiptions.  The  Gete  bad  long  maintaiaed 
their  independence  when  Tomyris  defended 
tibeir  libertjr  itf[aitiat  Cyius.  Driven  iu  aueoes- 
aire  wara  aonia  the  Sntlq,  they  loi^s  pnserved 
th^  »neiei|t  habita,  as  dofMluvy,  oavdiera, 
—under  the  Jit  leader  of  Lahore,  io  pastoral 
communities  in  Bikauir,  (be  Indian  desert  and 
elsewhere,  though  tbey  have  lost  aight  of  their 
early  history.  Tbe  transition  froib  .|Matoral  to 
agQouUurajl  pursuits  is  but  short,  abd  the  dvs- 
eendaat  of  ibb  nomadic  Geto  of  Tcansoxiana 
ia  now  the.  best  husbaQdmao,  oa  tbe  plains  of 
Hinduathau-  Dr.  Jaeaieaoo  proves  satisfactorily 
that  tbe  Get«e  and  Tbracians  wero  the  same 
people,  and  that  itia  very  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  Gets  and  Goths  were,  also  the 
aame  people.  He  also  obsenrca  that  the  Getm  ami 
Scgrthiaiu  were  the  aaate  people.  O4  thi  aor- 


tbwn  side  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  ihe  ter- 
ritory oooupied  by  the  Scythians^  and  in  the 
ao){le  forming  a  part  of  Thrace,  thwe  waa  a 
aoiail  nation  in  the  time  of  UerodotfiBi  who 
bore  the  name  of  Getse.  Anoient  writm  dw- 
tiavuiah  the  Qetm  from  the  ICasiagetn,  by 
plaaiagtkeaa  in  ooiuirica  lewite  fton  eacji 
other.  Let  pauptee  qui  hobiteit  ee«  vastea 
eoutr^  da  h  baute  Asie,  bornte  au  midi  par 
V  Inde,  la  Ghiue.  et  la  Perse,  a  1'  orient,  par 
la  mer  dn  Japon,  a  P  Occident  par  lea  pleuves 
qui  se  juttent  dans  le  Mer  Caspienne  et  la  Pont 
Enxin,  au  nord  enfin  pas  la  Mer  Glaciate,  sout 
connus  sous  te  nom  rulgsir  et  coUectif  de  Tar- 
tars   Quoi  qu'  il  en  soit  de  1*  origine  de 

oe  nom  dea  Tatars,  les  Europ^ns,  qui  Tout  1^' 
gerement  alt^re,  e'en  servent  iodif^remment 
pour  dea^ner  une  foule  de  nations  ^  demi  cin* 
lis^es,  qui  different  beaucottp  entn  elles,  Dana 
ce  sense,  je  crois  qu'il  est  bon  de  oonaerver  ft 
cea  nations  le  nom  colleotif  de  Tisrtarea,  quoKjuc 
eorrompu  preferablemeot  i  oelui  da  Tariara 
qui  paroft  plus  correet  mais  qui  appartient  a  ua 
seul  trlbn  ne  doit  pa*  servir  h  designer  les  au< 
tres  tribus  en  general".  The  Mssagetse,  Getas 
or  Gothe,  seem  gradually  to  have  advanced 
from  their  ancient  limits  into  the  more  fertile 
districts  of  Asia,  and  all  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle pirta  of  tbe  western  boundary  of  tbe  Indus^ 
went  by  tbe  name  of  Indo-Seytbia.   The  Scy- 
thians, chiefly  tbe  Getm,  had  expelled  tbe 
Greeks,  who  continued  long  after  the  retreat  of 
Alexander,  and  re-peopled  it  with  colonies  of 
their  own  nation;   The  Getm  were  the  braveat 
and  moit  just  of  aU  theSoytbians,aiul  oontnu- 
ed  to  preaerve  this  lAanatar  in  Uwir  new  posaea- 
sioas.  They  pursued  the  faunter'a  oeoupntioii« 
living  mont  by  the  chase,  though  these  avoca* 
tioosare  generally  conjoined  in  the  early  stagea 
of  civilization.    Asi  was  the  term  applied  to 
the  Gete,  Yeut  or  Jut,  when  they  invadedScau* 
dioavia  and  founded'  Jutland.    The  Asi  aeeoi 
to  have  been  a  northern  race  with  several  divi* 
siona  some  of  which  -appear  to  have  beea 
conquered  by  tbe  Egyplain  king  8eti  Hi. 
Colonel  Tod  considers  that  Scandinavia  was 
occupied  by  a  tribe  cl  the  Aai.   lie  aayi  that 
the  Snevl  or  fluiones  erected  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Upaahi  in  which  they  placed  tbe  sta- 
tues ofTbor^  Woden  and  Freya^  the  triple  divi* 
nitiet  of  tbe  Scandinavian  Asi.  Uerodotua  saya 
lh«  Gete  were  thoists,  and  held  the  tenets  of 
the  souls  immortality ;  Amongst  the  Ohagtai 
priacea  from  the  Jaxartes,  are  historians,  poeta 
astronomers,  founders  of  syatetfts  of  Ooveru- 
ment  and  religion,  warriors,  and  great  captaiua, 
who  claim  our  respect  and  admiration. 

The  Jut  or  Jal  in  the  north  and  North-west 
of  India  an  known  as  industrioua  and  auoeessful 
tiUera  of  tbe  aoil^  and  aa  hardy  yeomea,  equally 
ready  to  take  upnima  audita  ioUow  Ih?  plouKh> 
ThayfotD,  pvfi^'lir^faSt'&ffi^  popub. 
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tion'in  Xndiii*  On  the  Jmuna  tbeir  general 
anperioritj  is  apparent,  and  Bfaartpoor  bears 
witness  to  their'  merit*,  wtiile  on  ibe  Satlcj 
iclijjrtous  porfannatioa  anil  -political  atcen- 
dan^  aervfxt  to  giva  •spirit  to  Uiair  in(h»try 
and  aetirity  anil  purpose  to  their  eonrag;e. 
The  Sikh  an  not  n  race,  but  a  body  of 
idq^tDiiisU,  who  take  their  name  from  the 
liindtwon),  **'siUiiia*' to  leavn,  Sikk  maaain^ 
a  diaeiple*  Vw  a  akon-  ttmf ,  the  Sikh  rosti 
into  a  ftreat  uatioB  in:  tim.  eoontry  lyiag  be- 
tween XndU  wd  AfFft'*"*'^'*^  Duriojc  the  I  «tt| 
and  ITtb  qBotnrin,  Nanak  and  Gorind,  of  the 
Khatne  raoa  with  Ibnr  autauediag  gun,  ob* 
trined  «  few  nanverkt  to  tlKir  celigioua  views 
amdbiC  the  J*t.  pcasanto  of  Lahore  and  the 
soatlieni  baafts  of  the  6^(itlr>j,  Towards  the 
dose  d  the  tfithr  centary, they  grew  to  be  a  great 
nation,  wthun  infloeaee  which  extended  from 
tbeKarakonitn  moahtaina  to  tUe  pliinsof  Siodh 
and  froai  VtiUi  to  Peshawur.  Their  dooci- 
niors  weft  mdiidad  between  the  *8th  and 
SAtk  paraltela  ol  north  latitude,  snd  the  7l8t 
nd  17th  nsridiansof  east  lowgitade.  This 
tract  eomiatabf  brand  plains^  slightly  abora  the 
sen  level,  or  maaptBin  rangfs  two  or  three 
Bilra  hUh.  I'he  fiHkh  paptthttMi  of  tba  Pnn- 
jsb  hM  commonly  been'  estinated  at  600,000 
souls,  but  OiipUiin-  Ouaaimghftin  eonsidered  a 
million  would  he  the  more  oorrect  nambei*. 
^he  ti'tid  in  alt  India  is  1}  miltion.  la  the 
ro<-m«  Sikh  territory,  all  mrt  not  of  the  Sikh 
idigion.  The  people  and  dependent  nilers  r>f 
Ladskh  profess  I^maie  Bo^idhism,  bet  the 
Tibetons  of  tskardo,  the  DiiHoo  df  Gilghlt 
and  Kuhka  and  Himba  of  the  rueged  motin- 
tains,  are  mshomcdiint  of -the  shla  iwct.  The 
peopTfe  nf  KAhmir,  Kfshtwar,  I^htmbur,  Pokhi 
ami  nf  the  hilltf  sonth  and  west  to  the  satt  raage 
and  the  Indos^  are  irioBUyi<(wiffil>^hottwdans, 
as  are  likewise  tUa  trtbea  df-  -PdriMwar  And  nf 
the  valley  of  the  IndiM  smiChwsrd^,  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of'Moo1lsA,aml<  of  AtH  plains  north- 
ward as  fur  as  Find-dAriuifkhsA;  ViiiTneeot  and 
■ptoalponr-  The  J>eopl*  of  (he  Illmnleya  east^' 
ward  of  Kisbtwar  and  Bhimbtf^  are  hindna  of 
the  brahminical  ftitth,  with:  sote*  btiddhftt'fcfW 
kmtes  to  the  norA  and  tnrtie  ntahoniednn  fami- 
Bet  to  the  southwint:  The'  J»t  df  the  Manjlia 
and  of  the  Mal^a  dtslriets,  in  the  Punjab  tnri. 
toty,  are  mostly  SAfh,  kut  pfrhnps  not  orie- 
thinl,ofAe  whole  poptilMiAii  between  the 
JTdcbiin  and  ^umna,  biN;  *»  y^i,  embraeed  the 
t'mets  of  Ilfanak  and  Oivtfid;  the  nkkei't«o-. 
thirds  befng  »till  eq^alfy  iRVWiiH  bMween  maho^ 
nedsuism  and  brahtninisfn.  '  fitost  'of  ,t^e 
modem  Bikh  in  no  w«y  Mf^nTate  from  their 
tribes  and'  iire  known  s^  J<ii';  tiv  Khtftri  or  brnh- 
man' Bikh,  one  menAer  of  n  farfiily  being 
frcqoently  ■  Sing'h  while  o^ers  nre  not; 
Tho  writtm  character  in  use  is  trailed  Gurti- 
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mukhi.  It  is  the  Devanagaif,  in  form,  but 
with  different  powers  to  the  letters.  The  Sikh 
are  the  ofdy  sect  whose  religion  teaehds  then 
not  tt/  smote  tobacco.  They  have,  hont«ver,  nb 
objfwtkm  to  other  nerooties,  opium'  snd  bhang 
aud  snuff  tskir^  is  not  ao 'common.'  Sitaok- 
'n^  was  first  prabibHed  by  the  tenth  Gam, 
Qovind  Sing^b,  whostf  chief  objeefeioh-fo  it  np- 
pears  to  hsre  been  that  the  habit  waa''pnina> 
liveaf.idleneks,.a«' people  would  sit'aaioking 
and  do  iwtbii^.  .  >  •  ■  : 

Th«  Jul}  rncfl  hare  sptfead  alnng  therbanks  of 
the  Jnmoa,  in  Hurrtana,  in  the  N.  West  pnrri^v 
ces,  Bhinipar,  Dholpnr,  nnd  Btlniiiir,8odeoiMr 
of  chnm  aoeording  to  -'Wibon,  elnlnl  to  har^ 
come  from  Ghnzni  and  tbe  Eir  ■  Wast,  -mhiki- 
others  claim  to  be  desoended  frott  the  Yadn. 
The  mjah  of  Bhortpore  is  s  Jat>  There  are'  two 
sub-divisions  of  them,  the  Dhe  md  Hele,  or 
Knch-hade  and  Beswale  but  there  are  nany' 
tribes.   They  are  partly  of  Uie  Sikh,  partly 
hiadii,  and  partly  c^tbe  mahomedan  retieiian'.' 
The  J  at  race  ta  regarded  by  3fr.  (tempb^l  a» 
b3.loBgittgto  the  Arian  family,  btit  to  have' ap-* 
peered  in  India  Ister  thnn  the  hrohminiral 
hindus.   The  Jat  nre  hiadu  m  nndi  hf  thnr 
speeoh.laws^and  naRncr8.bttt"ha«tf80fliefgvnip> 
matiod  forms  of  apeedi  not  to  be  traoad  itf  the' 
earlier  brahminical  writhigs. .  The  Jat  (rSMfs 
pressnl  the  most  perfeet  example  of  the  ddmo- 
cTHtto  and  more  property  Indo-Oermanic  raets. 
They  vonstitate  over  a  ji^reat  part  of  India, 
upper  aad  doitilnapt  stratum  of  societyt  aatt 
have,  to  a  great  degree  given  tlieir  oa^  tonfr 
and  eolout  to  many  provinoea.    Zii  great  pailr 
of  Jut  land,  the  gtent  body  of  tbe  ptopb 
aitt'Jat,  and  rrtatn  iheirorigioal  liistibot^s^'in 
thetgr^test  nurity,  Itt^Ie  modifted-bf,  modem 
bnlimlHieal  laws.  In  the  west  etMtttty  tktsr 
mMCis  pr<yAe>An«Bd  J3it,  hot  inHhe  Pai^Bb 
and  in  ibc -east  eotfnlry,  it  hds  ^«  4flrQg 
Bonhd  of  JSim  ■  Writing '  ^erteraHy^  the  Tht 
are'        Ot*   mahomedati  '  Nsli^on  in  the- 
whst,  and  'ft*  Sifldh  r  of  ttia  Sikh  sect ,  in  gti^at 
pnrt  of  the  Portjab,  and  in  eottie  SM^e  cffthe 
Irindui'Mlh'  ill  the  east' and  near ^Bfnirtpore, 
assimitaliWgltt  Iheir  dress  to  thrir  reltgiitia 
cbnfVcres.   Tiiit  has  impy^ssed  mAny  iftth  tbo' 
bellef'that  these  /eligitftiMth  diffiir  from  e^oh^ ' 
other  also  in  race,  but  by'  ttadag  this  popu- 
l8ti6n,  the  AilAirences  Vit  fhetyp«'miippisar  and  ' 
the  one-Axtnme-  ia  1iMiti4  Iff  '!■«%«•  ttfto.  tlf* : 
other.  There Tnay,  hoSrerer,  be  a  dMfereiit  rac* ' 
in  thfl  we^t,  and  thosi^  nn  the  weatr  aie  paaloml  ■ 
and  predntoh',  while  (vtptain'B«i40n  nwmione 
thflt  a  wsndering  predMorf  Mb6  bearing  their 
niime   are  found  ^h* 'llio  wWWrti'*  parts 
Oenttnl  Aifia,  WlkWl  Candahrtr,  Herat,  Mbshod.  ■ 
The  Jat  of  the  >  tower  Indu«;  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  race  as  tba  Bli^nii  and  are  atmost 
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The  Jilt  are  not  fowid  in  AfidiAniiUn ;  bat, 
jn  ItetadiiBtini  to  praoeedinfr  ^astmrdt  by  tha 
Bfjitin  P«M  md  other  ruutev,  there,  tb^  succeed 
Ihe  Tpjik  end  Drhmr  of  tbe  met  of  Afghs- 
nhMi  and  the  rieintty  of  Gattdiihar,  mid  occu- 
py the  plaint  and  the  bUty  oonntry*  tleaccnding 
into  the  plaint,  eprtad  to  the  ngjk%  and  left 
along  the  Indua  and  its  tribataiieat  oecnpjii^ 
Upper  Sindh  on  one  aide,  and  the  Punjab,  on 
the  other.  But  in  the  Pwijab,  they  ant  not 
found  in  any  numbert  noith  of  tbe.tialt  nnyie, 
and  in  Uie  Mnnabiyii*  they  are  nholty  uoknown 
whi(^  would  aeenl'to  ahov  that  the  Jal  did 
not  enter  India  by  that  exlreooe  nortbnrn  route. 
Also  tbej«t does  tt'it  occupy  lowerSiedh  and  they 
•M  not  found  la  Gnxerat  .The  Jat  is -hovever 
the  prentHing.  popubition-in  all 'Upper  Sindh 
nnd  tfadr  tongfne  is  the  lasgnagc  ofthe  ooan^ 
try.  They  were  once  the  Htistooracy  of  the 
land,  bat  Uttaly  haT<e  been  dominateit  over  by 
other  races  tend  tlius  have  -  loat  sorocwhiit  of 
Ihrir  position  as  the  higher .  clasaes  uf  the 
aoeiely.  In  theiaouth  and  vest  of  the  Futtjeb, 
too,  they  liare  long  been  subject  to  raabomedan' 
rtilert.  But  latterly,  aa  (he  Bthb,  tfasy  became 
rulera  of  tbft  whole  Punjab  and  of.  the  country 
iM^ond  aa  the  upper  Jamna,  in  all  which 
temtoriea  they  are  itill  in  every  way  the  domi- 
nant peculation.  Over  great-  traete  of-  tliit 
comtry,  three  vUlagea  out  of  four  are.  J'^,.and 
in  Mdi  J»t  TtUajEe,  this  raea  eenatitnte  per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  entire  conunuaity,  the 
remainder  being  low  oatte  predial  slavct,  with 
a- few  tnders  and  artizans.  The  Jst  extend 
continuously  fvoro  tbe  Indus -ovor  Uajputanth. 
The  great  aeat  of  Rtjput  population  and  an- 
cient power  and  glory  it  on  tbe  Ganfcce  •  but, 
unoe  vanquiahed  there'  by  nahomwlana,  the- 
chief  Bajpul  hoQses  hare  retired  .into  the. com- 
paratirety  unfruitful  ceuntriea  now  known  aa 
Bajputasah  where,  however,  the  Jut  ia  the  most 
nsmenuii  put  of  the  people  They  afaare  the 
landi  vith  the  Ifeena,  the  reroaina  ef  th« 
Imhnaa  popnlatiMi  and  the  dominant  B«ub^ 
Iwt  they  haw  the  l«rg*at  share  of  the-  eoitiva- 
tion.  Tbe  northern  part  of  R^ijpotanfth  was 
partitioned  into- smell  Jat  repnhliea  before  tlw 
Bajput  were  driven  btck  from  ijoodiab  and 
the  (?«ngea.  The  tontbem  and  more  liiliy  partt 
nf  Cajputennh  aMi  not  Jat,  but  are  occupied  by 
the  lUiBir,  Mitena  and  IMiil ;  butin  Unlwa, 
Bgain,'  tHU  Jat  are  nntneroua  and  teem  lo  tlutre 
that  provinee  with  the  Rajput  and  Kunbi>  Thoae 
of  Belachiitanrare  described  by  the  people  of 
Candahar.  as  fineraUilelie  men,  with  handsome 
features  but  rather  dark.  Those  in  Upper 
Shuih,  np  the-eeurae  of  the  Jndut,  and. in  the 
sonUi  ««at«rD  Punjab,  are  foe  tbe  moat  part 
nf^tba-mthomadan  ijidigioa.-  They  bave  been 
hMtg  tiybjeot  to  fonign  rule  and  seem  to  be 
lonwrliat  inferior  to  their  uneonTerted  brethren. 


In  all  the  eMt  of  fieluchistan,  the  Balnefa*  «t 
but  a  later  vrave  and  upper  stratum.  Thetw, 
about,  the  lines  of  eommnnieatiim  between  In- 
dia mid  Westpm  Asiai  in  tlie  proviiKvs  of 
Sewestan  and  luieh  Oaadava^:  the  Jut  forai 
probably  the  lai^st  portion  of  the  agricultural 
population  and  claim  to  be  the  onginal  owoem 
of  the  soil.  In  the  west,  advancing  tkrongli 
Kajputanah  we  meet  the  Jat  of  Bhurtpora  sad 
Dbolpore ;  Q-walior  was  a  i»t  fortress  belonginir, 
as  is  supposed  by  Mr  OainpbeU^  lo  (he  Dhcrf- 
poPe  chief.  They  dot  not  .<ga  aaui^  furthtf 
south'  in  this  direction.  From-  Ufs  point,  tli^ 
may  be  uid  to  oeenpy  tbe  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
sU  the  way  to  the  hiltsi  -  ^  JMhi  territory 
is  piindptdly  n  Jrt  eonntfy  and  from  Agra 
upwards,  the  flood  oPihatrace  U»  pasacd  ib* 
rivor.in  eonsidenble  nnmbors<aKl-fonn8  « larptn 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Upper.  Ooab,  in 
tbe  distfiets  of  Akighur,  IfMtit  end  Muzafar- 
nagar.  They  are  juat  known  over  the  Giinjevv 
in  the  Mortdabad  district,  but  they  omoot  be 
said  to  hare  eroteed  that  river  in  any  numbers. 
To  sura  up,  therefore,  the  Jut  oouutry  extenda 
on  both  aides  of  the  Indus  from  Ii»  26°  or  27^ 
N.  up  to  the  8fdt  Benge.  If,  from  the  ends  of 
this  line,  two  lioea  be  drawn  nesrly  at  rigJit 
angles  to  the  river,  but  inclining  south,  ao  m 
to  reach  L»L  or  %i°  N.-  in  lialw*,  and  U 
39"  on  tbe  fiimna»  toaa/lo  uielud^  Uppei 
Sindh,  Harwar,  part  of  Malwa  on  one  aidcw  aad 
Lahore,  Umrittur  and  Uraballa  on  tbe  otlier, 
then  connect  the  two  eattero  points  by  a  lilia 
which  shall  include  Dhelpore,  Agra,  Atigbur 
and  Herat,  and  within  all  that  tract  i  he  Jat  rac« 
eUinologically  predominalet,  excepting  only  tb« 
hills  of  Mewarand  the  ndgbbourbood,  still  lielit 
by  aborigiiMl  tribes.  Advancing  eat'warJa 
into  tbe  Fui^ab  and  Kajputanah,  we  find 
hiodo  sad  nabomedan  Jat  much  mixed  Hnd 
it  often  happene  that  one-half  of  a  villatie  or 
one  branoh  of  n  family  era  niabemedans  and 
tbe  other  hindus.  Fiirthev  east,  jnahomednn 
Jat  beeome  rarer  and  rarer,  and  l»ih  about 
Lahore  and  all  that  part  of  tbe  Punj«b  rIouk 
the  line  of  the  npper  Suttcg  and  Jumna,  tha 
great- mats  remain  UDDOUverted*  In  the  Punjab 
tbe  Jat  all  take  the  desigDation  of  Siitg'h,  and 
dress  somewhat  difftirently  from  the  otdinarj 
hindu  J«t ;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  only 
become  formally  Sikhfl^  whfxe  they  take  service 
and  that  change  makes  little  difference  i;i  tlieir. 
Iatts  and  soeiiil  relations.  The  Jat  of  Dehli, 
llhurtpiir,  &C.  are  a  very  fine  race  and  bear 
tbe  old  hindu  names  of  Mull  and  such  like 
And  nre  not  all  Sing'h.  in  j{Djpata»ab,r 
the.Jrft  are  quiet  And  subroisjBive  cui^ivatora. 
They  have  now  long  been  autyect  lo  an  alien, 
mie  nnd  are  probably  a  good  deal  utermiKcd 
by  coolaet   with  the  Meeoa  and  others. 
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8«tlrj  mmf  pmbriily  be  Uken  m  tW  but  n- 
]H««wUtive  ty|p«  of  tbv  ncO'  Compimd  to  Mr- 
tlieni  nam,  tiMsy  an  ibric :  thay  mn  tall,  Utgt 
aud  Wirfl  fa«UirMl,  wuk.plwUrul  and  hmghttttiU, 
fioe  tttih  and  a  very  plenuul  lopm  «ipres«iwi 
uf  counteiiaiice.    'ili^  am  Inrgsr  arid  taUer 
tkau  the  Aijglam  Patbao  with  tba  uppw  part  of 
tbtt-  botly  aspaoiaUy  trrll  deTelopeil  but  not  «o 
aiottt  limbed  or  qaite  to  robust,  tkry  an  a  &ifl, 
jwautrkMbly  baodsomoi  raae  of  inau^  Mt  Motdkd 
bjr  amy  noe  iu  Au*.   la  «oafagi9^  •■'Wyir,  and 
iwUtaiy  qualities,  ttiey  ckocI  Ike  more  beautirul 
noB-Paibaa  JMesof  Uw.uonbfira^illi  aad  tb«y 
we  aa  eaeritetia  in  ib»  pewefid'  irta  m  in  tbat 
of  war.  liiqr  ai«go«d  ouUii^ia,  bard  wort* 
img  and  thrifty  ;  ikey  let  Jittle  land  lie  waste 
ami  pay  tbeir  laad  tax  piMetiia%j   Tbrir  mo- 
mm  iroric  aa  wctt  at  tbe  »en  aad  oabe  tbon* 
•elvaa  genermUy  aiofaU    Tbey  ara  nut  iaaroed, 
tbougU  uwiy  «Mn  aiid  wnw  wtviien  can  read 
aad  write,   'Ibey  have  a  graat .  fraying  iftei 
fixeti  owiienhip  iu  tbe  leiL    Tbey  are  osmq* 
tially  Bgrieidlunat,  seldom  gardeners,  and  to 
Uiudiutaa  an  never  pastoraL   Tbey  breed 
cattle  birgely,  and  eoBKtimes  rear  camels  wlien 
tha  oututtry  is  suitable,  and  in  Jat  countrisa 
betk  ontiaary  oarts  and  large  merosntile 
goaa  am  usudly  pleatiful,  and  ai  waggoneni 
Ibey  not  nnfieqiKUtly  carry  tbeir  grain  and 
other  prodnce  lo  dictant  marketa  on  tbeir  own 
aeoouat.    Tfat  Jat  formerly  dweltin  Ssjpul»aa 
ill  republics,  snob  as,  iu  the  tioteof  the  (xreska. 
w«ra  alluded  to  as  demoeratie  imtitutione,  aad 
•ne  nseoguisnl  r^ublicau  state,  that  of  f  booi 
*r  Uamj,  came  down  to  the  present  dsy  aad  leas 
tbe  Jaet  ree^aised  r^bliean  atste  in  Ifldia* 
It  waa  a  Jat  repabUe,  aad  gave  tbe  chiefs  who 
fottnded  tbe  states  ol  Eeiialah,  Nabab,  Jbseed, 
fcew    The      kerrito^  o(  the  Fbeolkain  n«e 
was  MOfcaiaed  1^  the  ]IiiU»b  and  treated 
■Ms«Bt  the  .proteatal  Sikh  Sutes,  bat  bas 
noeMllT  bean  bnmgfat  under  tbe  (rencral  rule 
of  British  dominion.   £nry  Jat  village,  hiWr* 
ever,  ia,  onaamaileealr,  odemoarHtio  re^blkA, 
•very  man  having  Ua  own  separate  and  divided 
Amn  of  tbe  eidtivated  bad.  Tbe  union  in  a 
joint  vQlaxe  eoaunaaily  is  rather  the  poltlioHl 
iMi<«  of  the  ootaBMne,  so  wcU  known  in.Eu- 
npe,  than  a  codnaM  eojoyment  of  property. 
k  father  aad  son -may  eulttvale  in  otimsBoo, 
but  eommeasaliiy  gots  no  further.    The  vil- 
lage  site,   the   wssto   lands  and  grazing 
gioo^aand,  it  saay  be,  one .  or  two  other 
Ihmsi  bdong  to  the  coamune,  and  tbe  mem* 
hera  of  the   -eonuinne   have,'    in  these, 
ri|^  influomon.  For  all  the  pnrposes  of 
criiivatioo,    iho  lOMinder  of    (he  kod 
is  in  every  w^  soparalo  individual  property. 
The  government  is  nofc  patriarchal,  but  a  repre- 
leatative  oummiinal  council  or  puuchayat.  All 
Uk  Jat  see  sttbdivided  into  anny  Ct«utai  and 
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Tribes,  after  tbe  uiual  fashion  of  tbo  pellet 
of  tbo  Aiyou  or  Indu-Germanie  atock,  and  tho 
uansl  fissUen  is  lo  marry  into  another  Gani. 
The  Jaft.faan  little  of  tbe  bindu  eeramooial 
sivieUets,  andiu  Fuigiibi  regiouuts,  tbey  mess 
(reely  like  Kwopeaus,  and  have  then  (wo  or 
three  menls-a  day  eomCortab^.  The  Jat,  Bsjput 
and  their  oengeuen  are  branokea  of  ooie  great 
stock.   BeabaisBs  of  Kcshmir  and  t4ie  froaftier 
bills  aie  hindus  in  an  earlier  stage  of  bmbml- 
aioal  denraiofsemeat.    The  Jat  eounkry  is  just 
each  as  wOidd  be  :oocupied  by  a  large  streiai 
of  pQOptesBStting  kbsongh  tlie  Bolan  iu 
-Lst.  2^  Of  90«  aoctfa,  and  the  Biiipnt  a« 
nnged .  im  a  semi  oiiaibir  form  jnHind  the 
eaaieinwid  nertfaaruMid  aooth  odgo  of  tin 
Jot'  aiea,  tbe  mats  oi  them  oecnpyinif  tho 
riohor-valleyDfthoQaaKCs.  Mr.Gam[beU^ 
jeoture  ia  (liat  the  Ba^ut  ax«  an  earlier  warn 
from  tbe  aame  source  as  Ifao  Jat  wlio  eeme  ia 
by  the  sdne' route,  have  farther,  advanced  end 
beenoomphitelvbinduised,  whibthe  Jat  havd 
coma  in  behud  thesn.     Pnnjabi  ia.tfae  bn* 
cuage  apokea  bv  tbe  Jat,  but  whieb  ia  Upper 
Simlfa  is  e&Ucd  Jati-Oui  or  the  Jat  league  and 
Ur.  aXasBon  ealb>  that  df  BcUiebistan  and 
Sindh  Jctki.   It  is  am  Indo*Germamo  tongue 
allied  to  thC'SnnBcrit.  -Xo  its  main  gramnsatieal 
aad  esaaatiai  Ibaturss  it  is  not  widely  different 
from  the  Hinds  of  tho  Us^at  aad  ■  other 
Hindustaai  peopb.  It  is  mo  of  the  asoat 
praerit  of  Indba  ternacubra,  The  Jat,  Jit-, 
Jtt,  Jut  or  JhLt,  partly  hinclu,  partly  sikb, 
and  partly    mohomedan,    thps   occupy  the 
North  West  and  bonbriog    proviocei,  also 
Uie  Punjab,  and  Siadb.   They  all  refti  to 
ibe  west  of  tbe  ludna  aad  to  Ghaaid  aa 
their  orifiinsl  aeats,  and  the  Dbe  or  Paehado 
reached  India  from  the  Panjab  about  tho 
miiidle  of  the  IBth  cmitury.  The  other  avotioa 
is  tbe  Ueb  or  Dta«ab.  .'The  Jat  seem  to  han 
cone  throogb  the  Bolsn  :pass,  oieuj^d-  the 
high  pastoial  bada  aboat  Qnettah  and  theana 
dMeended  iato  the  fdiiaa  -vhioh  tb^  still  oo< 
oupy>  Tbe  Jat  u      gnat  agricaHural  tiibo 
in  uie  Panjab  aad  in  tite  ^>jab  parlance^ 
Jat  and  umtndar  or  eultivalor  am  synonymous. 
There  are  no  Jat  in  Kashmir  or  within  the 
bills.  The  Asdt  tribe  of  Jst  dwill  in  Panipot, 
and  Sooeput.  Ibe  Aolatiia  Jat,  in  Paniput, 
claim  to  be  shove  other  Jat  by  having  had  tbo 
titb  of  malek  or  king  eouferred  on  them.  Tbo 
race,  however,as.spnad  from  Herat,  Kabul  and 
Kandahar,  tbrentthout  the  Fniyab,  doao  the 
Indus  into  Kaeitand  Gandbava,  and  castaanU 
to  tbe  Jsiana  ami  Gangca,  u  the.  samr^aud 
wbererer  apreari,  tbey  retaiaasliabet  of  thoic 
own.   Ur.  ilasaoB  abo  fsiprda  than  as 
deaoendants  of  the   Getm,    who,  bo  ai^flt 
once  possessed  the  whole  of  tho  oountriee  isk- 
oedUlely  east  wdo.^j^f  1^.*^  ^ 
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■amladart;  or  cultivators  of  Uie  aul,  al  JeU,  as 
throughout  Katihi,  are  Jet,  wbo  ihem  aeldom 
maved  abroad  bui  otn  baliooks  «ufl  nem  uulete 
BriiMd.-A  Jet.mtiy  getteraUj  b«  sBBBihalfiiakod 
-^waMonii'Uaa  bnUock^udforaidably-armad 
m%h  matoUDak  and  avon),  aud  to  thiB  north 
»iKt       «r  Ktoli  Oaudhin  ;  «a.  alao  ia  Herat, 
K^nd^har,  and  Kabri,  they  are,  be  saya,  iben  aa 
iktMrtut  artazaus,  Hkts  ^paiea.  .Inthh  Fuhjab, 
ibeyi«ve  bot  Caaiifl.  west  of  the  Jilam;  bat  eait 
o(>  that  rtrer  the  Jet  otlliivAors  uab  iragiEana. 
Xh«  Jet  kia  been  sq  kmi;  settled 'in  -Kaoh 
GiKuJhkiva,    as  to  appear  iba  -:;ab6rtgtu^ 
AiQOOgBt  their  uomerour  BubdiTnidna  -%rb 
tiie  Kaioni,  ICohir,  Uampi,  Taaia,  and  Abrak 
2tc-nuu-^|C*  of  widowB  ia  pttmhted..  Acooid- 
ittg  M>  Mbhdoi  Lai,  tlia  S  k  ■  Jat  are  polyaa- 
•drone,  add  oiit  brother  talte  hU  biotherVirife 
■kvA  in  u^uiK  -Cluo-  hs  tfioat  to  aUude  to  the 
diuatom  oi  Ouraa,  aUo  writtea  kano  aeemingty 
StotA  "  Iwaoa,"  to  cauae  to  do,  thia  being  the 
'term  given  amSda];  the  Jatr^  Gonjur,  A.btr,  and 
other  rafes  and  tribes  iu  weaterti  Hiadastaa  to 
CQUCubinage  gaoerally  ;  but  mote  eapeeiatty  u> 
marriagea  of .  widows  with  the  -brolber  of  a  de- 
ceased huaband-    This  practice  ia  knbwa  io 
■the  eastward  by  the  name  of  -  O^rburee,  in  the 
Deccan  of  But'  bee  And,  in  other  provlttcea, 
h}f  the  terotOhureeoba;  and  is  followed  amond; 
-thhie  cbiiaea, -bat  it  not  very  openly  coiifcesed 
<Tai  an^Dg  .tliaaa.  aa  some  H^gr^  of  diacredit 
ja  auppoaed'  ib  altadi  to  it.  It  ia  only  yDunger 
brokheiia  .who  fonn  tbeae  coimeetioaB,  elder 
-bkotbcra  bnng  prohibitad  firooa  marrying  their 
younger  brothera  widows,  but  among  lh«  i\l 
■of  Uaihi  even  this  ia  not  prohibited.  This 
.{uadtice  baa  been  eommon  among  atveral  oa- 
tioiia  of,  the  Bast..  Tba   JeWa.  followed  it 
•«tid  io  Egypt  it  wai  admitted  for  a  childlesa 
widow  to.  co-babi&  with  a  brothtir   of  the 
decbaaed  busbatad, :  "Wliwi  the  laws  of  Menu 
vtrd  ea^cted,  .Garao  oppean  to  have  been  a 
fBCa^ilxcd  mifcitttttaa,  but  as  ih  not  uriusual 
•with  the  Institiilsa,fthara.ia  much  ooiitradiotiioH 
between  tba  snastmnBts  ntatiog  to  it. .  I'am  a 
^iuideratilM|«f<aU.3lhe-paaai^;ea  ou  ibe  sub- 
ject, it  apfaaas  Uiat  failure  of  iasua  was  the 
poiut  oa  which  tho  legality  turned*    He  wbo 
,WBS  be^otteta,  accoriiitg  to  law,  oil  the  wife  of 
A  niao  .deceaaad,  or  ioAfo'ueat,  or  disordered, 
after  tlie  due  authority  pven  to  her,  ia  called  the 
lawful  sob  of  the  wile  (Ch.  IX.,  v.  176.)  From 
itbefaiiof  Draupadi  marryiug  tlia  fiTe  Pandoo 
ln)othec«,  we  leaia  that  polyandry  most  bav« 
■pMtalUd  anoagak  oae  of  th»  xaeea  of  that 
•-period  ;'and  if  polyandry,  the  practice  of 
%>«^a6  was,  DO  doubt,  not  uucommou  :  indeed, 
!thft  «oit|ular  of  the  Mahabharata,  Yyasa,  was 
iti^lf 'appmited  io  raise  up  offspring  to  bis 
-deoeasad  brother.  There  is  perhaps  no  dr- 
wiiutuun  Tkieh  M  dttongiy  ahom  the  North- 


ern desce&t  of  the  deified  heiwa,  of  thS 
Mahabharata,  aa  tbia  mArrtege.  -HeibdotM 
tidls  us  ihat  the  pnetioe  previailed  amoBK 
the  iiomaiUo  .  S^tliiaiis,  as  it  does  at  pre* 
seist  amoag  tba  Motia.  Tbo  praetiee  is 
•dofted  aim  by  the  Nsir  of  MahiMar.  b«- 
tweeik  whom  and  die  people  of  Ibe  -  Himalaya 
Wilson  traces  obsoure  Vestiges  of  a  ctm- 
neotion.  Atnoiigat  the  Jat,  (itoojur  and  Ahir, 
■ehildnn  bstt-o  Cunao  an  oonaiderad  t^tiinale, 
and  Jire  entitled  to  iuberitanca  acoOrdiB|;ly; 
GbAdren  begotted  by  the  Women  previous  to 
Omtao,  exceptinihe  case  of  fraternal  Ouraoi 
Are  koown  by  tihe  itamtf-of  Kudhelura,  and  d» 
not  itiherit  the  l^ropeny  of  tbe  fHtber-in-law. 

CapUia  Peatans  tells  us  that  iti  Sibdb,  tbe  Jat 
Kke  all  the  tribee  in  tbe  Stddb  eouatries,  are  di- 
v<ided  iato  iBnumerable'  aub-dMsloas  ealkd 
"  Kontn"  Mid  are  there «  hud-woiting  race, 
occupyiuit    themsel?t»  in    waring  camds, 
feeding  flocks,  or  cultiTatibg  the  soil.  They 
are  invariably  found  in  larfte  communities, 
ofien  living  in  tempomry  Imis  or  wauitd.** 
and  migrate  all  over  Sindh  and  its  confines, 
as  sbephenla,  iu  search  of  pasture.  Where  this 
ia  not  tlie   case,    lliey    are  farm  semnta 
either  of  the  Biludii  chi^s  or  wealthy  ssmin- 
dara,  who  repay  tbt^r  labour  with  a  modieufla 
of  the   pfodHce.    'I'he  Jut  in  Sindh,  are  a 
quiet  inoffenaive  oinss,  aitd  exeeedinyly  Ta- 
luable  BubjMta.  Their  womeu,  are,  throughout 
the  eouiii^,  noteil  for  tlivir  beauty  and, 
to  their  or^it,  be  it  also  epoken,  fur  tlietr 
chastity.  Tbey  w&rk  as  hard  as  the  men,  aiHl 
ttie  labour  of  tending,  drivinfir  home  ikeit 
flocks,  milkiilg  the  catUe,  Ssc  isfsirly  divided. 
TIte  Jut  are  ^t;ry  numerooe  and  form  a  large 
dirision  of  tl^  popuUcJoa  ef  Sindh,  ttiough 
aeldoio  foumi  in  iti  towua,*:  being  dispened 
over  the-whole  fn4«  of  the  eouotry  parUvularly 
eastward  to  ttie  desert  tnu:tr-  which  separate* 
Siodh  from  Cttleb,  kuorwhaathe  Eunn  on  which 
this  tribe  rear  -large  docks  of  camels,  besides 
the  Tut.  There  are  other  pastoral aadpeaceabia 
olasees   of  mahomedan  penDasianf.  sudi  aa 
the  Khosa  in  Vppw  SindW^h  Lobana  im 
the  tteka,  and  emtgrauta  fnm  the  Furtjab, 
wbo  have  in  many  itiaiauess- become  amdva- 
mated  with  the  people  of  the  oonntry.  The 
Khosa  becoine  a  predatory  tribe  on  the  eaatero 
oonfiiiea  of  Siwdbj  verging  townrds  tbe  CutoU 
territories,  where  'Uniputs  are  located  :  they 
are  very  ti-onblesome.   'Viuj  are  alscea  tho 
eastern  boundaries  as  wanderii^  herdsmen. 
The  Daood  Pntra  who  inhabit  |ireuendly  the 
country  of  Ihat  naneia  the  aerth  .are  to  be 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  Biiuth.   The  8u- 
mah  are  Jut  though  th^  are-  geneiaHy  known 
by  the  former  title.   Such  alao  ar»  the  Maehi 
and  numerous  other  subdivisions  of  the  Jut 
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•rptrable  rrom  the  cuinel  a*  tha  ATali  from  IiU 
kontt.  iu  Arabia  4  Ibejr  an  MfariaUy  OHtntl 
drirws  and  fceden,  and  tra  oeMuUeU  on 
etngr  oeoawoa  wlMie-thft  bMlih  or  .«ffieievcy 
ofUiu  uvalaable  anioud  isiii  qihastion-  ilie 
StA  of  Siadk  and  Kbeh  Gandkava  Ittn  becont 
■ahomodaM.  Aocording  la  Ur.  Maaaoi^  tbe 
Jaiki  ia  evcvywheie  the  lanfuiiiie  of  the  Jut, 

ABo6niti%  to  dietioiuiies,  Jril^niteiu  a  raor, 
a  Uibe^  and  ia  Upper  Smii  -m  Jut  ibeaM  • 
rearer  *t  cmnele  or  bldok  wUlor^or  a  sbvpberd 
ill  oppouiion.  ta  a  husbiuidaan. .  lujj^te  fuitjab 
gcBcraliy,  Jul  meMU  a  viltatceraiHi  bu^Mmd- 
Mn  in  fippotttiotk  to.aa.arctat  or  bBiulicr»f44- 
man.  'fae  Uirk  or  Virk.  ia  od«  tS  tb«.  moat  .du- 
tiBraisbed  of  ibe  O^at  irilias*  ,Tba  i^t  (Gbete  ? 
•wiYoe^hi?)  «lw  emigrated  teoiaUp^r  Aaia, 
■It  noir  sprrad  orer  the  i'lwjiib.ai  Labore  tnd 
oa  Utt  banka  of  the  Junoa,  and  tin  Biiutdb, 
Ck— rh,  Viuraildi  ChhiMheb.  bidboo*  Kurekji 
or  Knreal  XSondal,  &C.,  are  jKt  auWdiviaioiM 
in  tb«  Fuiijab.    The  Jat  in  the  nerlk  aed 
v«at  of  India  are  idduDtrioua  aud  euoceaafbil 
tilkn  of  tbe  loilt'Bnd  hardy  yeomen,  equally 
FMify  to  fake  up  arme  a*  io  follow  ihe  pluogb. 
On  the  Snmrn*  their  petieral  saperiority  ie 
Bppareat*  auJ  'Bbaripoor  bore  witneee  to  ilidr 
mntiu.  •Some  of  Um  Jatareaaid  to  be  dea- 
coidaHtaof  tha  Kabkaraf  the  SmU  R»n^^ 
As  iiMlaacee  of-  the  ufetrow  and  coufuscd 
sbrta  of  (wr  kMnrla<%a  reiarding.  the  pe^s 
of  India,  it  'iiwy  be  aiqiiUuBod  tfaat  Ibe  Birk 
Or   Viik,  o*e  of  the  ttoit  diatmauubid 
tribes  of  Jut,  ii  admitted  amoun  tkc  Cbalodk 
Sbjputa  -by  Tod  ■  (i.  .  100).     Further,  tbe 
fimiUy  of  Onerkot  ia  Siodb.  is  staled  by 
Tod  (Rdjaatban,  i-  Hi^        to   be  Franiar 
or  Fowar.  irbile  tbe  empai-or  humayooD'A 
ehra&icler'laikaof  the  fwllowtr»'(*  e.  brethern) 
of  that  eUief  aa  beitifc  Jut  TJiceditoiB 
of  ike  Jooraal  of  the  GM^pbiml  Society 
(liV.  SdT,  note)  derive  Jut  frim  the  Saiiwrit 
Jyeat'ha  okl)  «iH0ie»t,  aftd  m  make  the  Mim 
cqntvalent  to  aberi)tinea;  but4bi«  etymobjty 
pabapa  too  hutily  aeta  aside  tho  auffioteutly 
eUaUiftkcd  bote  of  GMeaitd  Taeelii  eoiitcra- 
tioBS,  and  tbe  euNMnstanon  of  Tiaiin'e  warfare 
with  JeUefa  ia  Central  Alia.    Outttani,  or 
gatwara,  but  more  correctly,  Guul'  binir»  aM  a 
toibe  of  the  Jat  rao*  who  bold  vtilaftee  io 
Qohana,  (whcte  they  are  caUed  Aolauea,  after 
iMr  obicf  toiru),  in  ^oneeput  Bangur,  and  in 
tbe  Doab  oa  the  oppuaite  aide  of  tbe  Jumna. 
Thtj  traOB  their  origiu  from  Oliuini,- from 
which  plaoe  thry  were  acc<»ipauied  by  the 
bhat  Bajwaen,  and  the  blaok-emith  Budea— 
all  of  wkoie  deaoenduila .  are  now  liviag  sad 
engaged  in  tho  oeeapatioa  of  their  Ihthera  la 
tha    viUagea   of  tM    Qnnl'hwara  fratar* 
lily.   Among    tbe   Labia  and  Jofaya  Baj- 
pooto  of  the  ladiau  deahit,   wher6  Lh^ 


fouoded  their  first  capital.  Derrawitl,  ataoy 
(rom  eoupalaioB  embraoed  the  aiabooMdaii 
faith ;  on  irhieh  occaaiou,  ho  aBy%.  ttwy 
aeauoied  the  namo  of  Jat,  at  which:  at  imH 
twenty  diftwtt -offfcta  an  enumented  'in  tha 
Yadtt  ohronickB. 

Ths  Jat  Uiag  oontiniied  aa  a  powerful  coin- 
DiHaliy  on  the'enst  bank  of  tbe  Indus  and  in 
IbeFut^b.  and  we  bara  tka  moat  inteniatiikg 
reeonia  oE  -  them  iu  tbe  history  of  Midimui^ 
v^hoee  proareii  tlie;  checked  iu  a  manncc 
unptecedented  iu  the  eunala  of  eoatinental 
.warfare.  It  was-iu  416  of  the  Ilr^ra  (A..D. 
'l(>2rt>  that  Mahmad  murehed  an  army  a^aiiifli 
the  Jut,  ttbo'had  harrasaed  and  insulted  him 
nn  the  rclarn  Jrom  his  last  apeditKm  afajuit 
SRorashtra.  .  ■  ■ 

The  Jat  tbni,  as  now,  iahidiiftd  tha 
oonnlry  on  the.,  borders  oif  UooUan..  drag 
the  rirer  that  rune  by  the  mouilsiaa  of 
Joud.  When  Mnhmud  reiiched  MooUau, 
finding  tbe  Jnt  cwtatiy  defended  b; 
rivers,  he  built  filieen  hundred  boats,  eAch 
armed  with  six  i/on,  spikea  projeotuitc  from 
their  prows,  to  prevent  their  beinf;  boHrded  t>y 
tbe  eafifty,  expert  iu  this  kind  of  warfarr.  la 
each  boat  he  placed  tweuty  archm,  and  some 
with  fire-balU  of  naphtha  to  bum  ilie  Jat  feet. 
The  monarch  having  deterniiiieJ  oa  tbtir  ex- 
tirpation, awaited  the  result  at  MooUaii.  Tha 
Jat  sent  their  wives,  children,  and  effects  to 
Stnd  Siigur,  and  tauoched  four  thousandi  or,  as 
others  say,  eight  thoiisabd  boats  well  armed  to 
meet  the  Gbuzniana.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
but  the  pri-jtiilfBg  spikea  aunt  the  Jit  boats 
while  others  were  act  oti'  fire.  Vew  escaped 
from  tlus  scene  of  terror  ;  aiid  thtt^e  who  did, 
met  with  the  mui<e  eetere  fate  of-  captivity." 
Many  doubtless  did  escape  ;  and-it  is  most 
probable  that  tbe  Jat  communities,  oh  whose 
overthrow  the  state  of  Bikaner  was  fbu&ded; 
were  rcmnHnis  of  this  very  warfare. 

Biill  the  Jat  maiiAsined  himself  is  tbe  Pun* 
jab,  and  till  the  midule  of  the  tiineteenlh 
Century  the  aiost  posFctful  aiid  Indcpeiident 
prtoca  of  India  was  the  Jat  piincs  of 
Laborr,  holdiog  domienon  over  the  identical 
r^giona  where,  the  Yucbi  coiouistd  in  the  fifth 
cfntury,  and  where  the  Yadu,  driven  /roia 
G-biiziri,  established  themselves  on.  (he  ruios  of 
the  Tak.  The  Jat  cavalier  retsina  a  portion  of 
Ills  Scytbic  manacrs,  and  preaerres  tbe  use  of 
the  chukra  at  discus,  the  weapon  of  thq  Yadu 
in  the  remote  age  of  the  Bharafc,  Acoorditig  to 
Co1oBelTod,the  ladu-Bhatti  priocesi  »bentb«y^ 
fell  frosi  their  rank  of  Bigpoob,  assumftd  that  oif 
Jat,  who  are  aSauTMily  a  jnijunra  of  tbe 
Hajpoot  atad  Yuti,  abraneh  of  the.  great  Getie 
rase.  Though  reduced  from  Iba  rank  they  once 
had  amongst  tbe  *  thirty-six  rayal  races,'  they 
appear  uem  to  Jiaje  /^jigfi^djl^g^  lore  of 
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indapendeiioe,  wliieh  they  contested  with 
C^M  in  their  originid  hanats  im  Sngdiaot. 
The  nane  of  the  Cmwaatua  of  the  Jst,  who 
abtodooed  his  ideugh  to  lead  his  ouiBtrymm 
ms  Ohootimua.  Taking  adTantaga  of  the 
smnguinary  cLril  wars  amongst  the  auoaessors  of 
Aruoys6i,  they  ereclad  petty  eastles  in  the  vil- 
lages (whose-  Lands  they  cultivated)  of  Thnoo 
and  Siusini,  aad  soon  oblsinad  •<the  diatinetion 
of  Kunfik,  or  *  robbers/  a  title  which  they  were 
■At  siow  to  merit,  by  their  inroaib  aa  far  as  the 
B^al  abode  of  Ferokhssr.  The  Syeds,  thai  in 
power,  oommanderi  J«y  Siam  of  Amber  to«ttaek 
them  in  their  stronghold*,  and  Thoon  and 
Siuaini  wen  sinmUaneously  inrasted.  But  tJie 
Jhiy  even  in  the  very  inEiney  of  their  pownr, 
erinoed  the  same  obstinate  akiU  in  defnididg 
mad  walla,  which  hi  Utertiices  gained  them  so 
maoh  eeM»rity.  in  ad  the  aneieot  oatalognes 
'  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  India  the  Jit  has 
a  plac*,  though  by-uone  is  be  ever  styled  '  lUj- 
poot  ;*  nor  does  a  ilajpoat  internuo-ry  with 
a  Jit. 

In  the  ?unjftb  they  etill  ti^in  thieir  andent 
name  of  Jit.  On  the  Tumna  aad  Gunge*  they 
are  atyled  Ja',  of  whom  the  chief  of  Bhuitpoor 
is  the  most  eonspieuous.  On  ihe  Indus  and 
in  Saurashtra  they  are  termed  /itt.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  husbaudmen  in  Hhj'hs- 
thanarejit;  atid  there  are  numerous  tribes 
beyond  the  Indus,  now  proselytes  to  the  inaho- 
raedsn  religion,  who  derive  their  origin  from 
this  race. 

The  kiogdom  of  the  great  Gete^  whose 
capital  was  on  the  Jaxartea,  pieserved  its  in- 
tegrity and-aame  from  the  pmod  of  Gyrus  to  ^ 
the  .fourteenth  century,  when  it  n-as  converted 
nahomedsMsm  to  Herodotus  inrorias  us  that 
the  Qeta  were  tbeists  and  held  tite  tenet  of  the 
soul's  ioiBiortalily  ;  and  De  Gut|;aes,  from 
Cuinese  authorities,  assitrU  that  at  a  very  early 
peri^  they  had  embr<iced  the  religion  of  Fo 
or  Boodha. 

The  tradltioDS  of  tba  JUfiMBt  the  regions 
west  of  the  Indus  as  the  cradte  of  the  race,  aad 
make  them  Of  Tadu  extraction  ;  tlius  corrobo- 
rating the  annals  of  the  Yado,  which 
lelate  their  migration  from  Zabulisthan.  Of 
the  first  migracion  from  Central  Asia  of  this 
not  within  the  In<)Qs,  we  have  no  record  :  it 
might  have  been  simiillaneons  with  the  THk- 
■hac.  from  the  wars  of  C\  rua  or  bis  ancestors. 

The  svperiortty  of  tlie  Ghineae  over  the 
l^nrka  vatued  Gbengix  Kiwn  to  turn  his 
arma  asafaist  the  Nomadic  (reta  of  Uawernwl-* 
Nehr  (Transexiana),  deseended  from  the  Yuehi, 
and  bred  on  the  Jihoon  or  Oxas,  whenoe  they 
bad  extended  themselves  along  the  Indns  and 
even  Ganges,  and  are  there  yet  found.  These 
Qete  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Fo- 
lds 


The  Ba^i  tribe^  inhahitiag  the  4iitnet 
el  Bagar,  betweea  the  8onth  Weat  bonlszB 
of  UariaM  aad  the  Satlq,  •are  said  ■  to 
hsve  been  Rajputs  but  are  .also  supposed  to  -be 
Jat.  Then  is  a  robbar  r«c«  of  this  name 
setUed  in  Halwa.  The  Jak  o£  Mewar  diiige 
to  'his  patrimonial  estate.  In.  the  aeoond  Mab- 
ratta  war,  the  Jat  of  Binirtpote  wen  iaoliaed 
to-eide-with'iTeswatttKaoHoNcaT:  thatfoitcea* 
is  on  the  bonders  «f  the  desert  of  Kajpotana, 
and  was  invested  by  Lord  IjJre  in  iMa.  and 
afker  eeveml  determined  assaults,  made  mtfaouk 
captariag  (be  plaoe,  the  Uiqah  sued  for  tense, 
hi  19ftS,  however,  during  ttie  finnnese  war,  Ui« 
Jat,  pu^  Up  by  the  b«^  that  their  arod-fOTt 
wae  impregnable,  i^alavbwir  down.tiie  anger 
of  the  ladiia  OuVmnwDt,  and  .thn  Xnt  mm 
taken  by  storm  on  Ihe  lath  Jaoaary  ISM. 
When  besieited  by  LoVd  Lake  in  iSOS,  with 
10,000  i^ularaeldten,  four  determined  aesautta 
www  made  on  January  9th  and  3Snd  and  Fe- 
bvuarf  SO  and  £  1,  but  tb  eaeh  instance  nputsed, 
though  at  the  olese,  the  besieged  on  tin  ]  Otk 
April  1805  yielded  to  terms.  In  those  four 
fruitless  atUcks,  theBritiah  lo««  was  8,&03  kill* 
ed  and  wounded,  of  whom  103  wen  of&cen. 
In  1826,  it  was  i^aiii  besieged  and  aueoafti- 
fully  atorased  by  Lord  Gombermera*  -  Xbe  walla 
were  built  of  uabaked  briok  or  eUy. 

The  patent  eoui^ry  :of.  the  j*i  aeenu  to 
hsve  been  the  banks  of  the-Oxus*  between  Bas- 
bria,  Hyrkauia  and  Khorasmia.  iu.this  poaiticw, 
there  wm  a  fertile  distriiit,  irui^ated  from  th« 
Uargus  river  whmh  Pliny  oaUa  Zo,tale  or  Zotliale 
and  Geoeial  Cuimiiigham  believes  tliis  ta 
have  been  the  original  seat  ef  (he  Jut,  the  latii 
of  FUdqt  aad  Ptoleiny  aud  the  Xanthit  of  Strabu. 
The  term  Jat  k  only  tbvir  tribal  name, 
the  general  name  of  tlicic  horde  i«  A.ber.  Takitt|( 
these  two  namea,  their  oouna  from  the  Oxua  to 
the  Indua  may  be  diuly  trsoefl,:in.  the  XaatUii 
of  Strabo,  the  lalii  df  Pliny  and  Ftolemy,  tho 
Xuthi  of  Diooyaiua  of  Season  who  are  oou* 
pled  with  the  .Ariaai,  and  ia  ihe  2riithi  of  Pto- 
lemy, who  oentpiad  the  Karaumjan  desert,  oa 
the  fronUer  «f  Droagiaua.  Subsequently,  the 
main  body  of  the  letii  seen  to  have  occupied 
the  district  of  Abiria  and-Lhe  towns  of  Fnrda- 
iMthra  and  Bardiixema  in  Sind,  or  Southera 
Indo*Scythia,  while  the  Punjab  or  Northern 
Indo-Scytliii^  was  chi*-fly  eoloaized  by  th«ir 
brethren  of  the  Med.  When  the  ouihoniedana 
first  appeared  in  Sind,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  Zath  and  Med  were  the 
chief  ■p'^mlation  of  the  country.  But  the 
ortfiual  seat  of  the  Ued  or  Uedi.  w««  in  the 
Pnnj^  Proper^  from  wfai^  Thomeaecm- 
elodes  that  the  oeigiasl  eeat  of  tbe  lalii  or  Jat 
flolony  was  in  Swat.'  At  the  present  day,  tbe 
Jst  sre  found,  in  every  part  of  the  Punjab, 
where  they  fotm^i^QU^  ^yift^l^^^e  popu- 


JJIT. 


JATA. 


Vuf  m  diffidcd  into  not  lesa  ilian  a 
pkIicH  diflcrent  tribes.   They  mostly  jprafen 
Mhtwwtinnci.   To  the  eait  of  the  Binjab, 
Jat,  ppolsmag  braliiHinUiiif  are  TaunU  in 
tdmble  numbers,  in  tbe  frantier  state* 
Btkanttr.  JewbnMr,  ru<1  Jodhimr,  where 
Tod  caiinated  then  tb  be  as  numer- 
M  all  tbe  Rajput   races   put  together. 
f  aia  fooM)  also,  in  grmt  numbers  along 
ipper  eosne  of  the  Oanxes  and  Jum^ 
I  firentawd  as  BaretUv,.Barakhabad  and 
dior  where  they  are  divided  iato  two'  dis- 
I  dins.  To  (lit  aoBth  of  tbe  Pai^ab.  the 
vhe  prafeas  miAmedainsn, .  ana  aaki  by 
iHanwt  to.  font      entire  poiMilalion  of  the 
dirtriet  of  Ifmnd'-DBje],  on  tbe  r%bt 
of  tke  lndua,  and  the  bullc  of  the  popu* 
I  u  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kach- 
ITB.  la  Sind,  where  they  hare  intermarried 
1^  vilb  tbs  Bahicbi  and  with  raoes  of 
deaeeiit  profosaing  mahoniedaDiara,  it  is 
poarible  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 
PpDlatioii,  although  it  is  certain  that  n 
Imv  prapoition  of  tbe  inhabitants  must 
Jit  4eweamU 

^JKbaccr,  im  L.    72°    20*    £.  ,  and  L. 
'  SB'  K.  it  the  ohiel  town  of  an  iiidepend- 
wmt^ittiy,  diiefly  in  i  he  great  lodian 
It  bas  an  area  of  17,676  square  miles, 
rtk  popab^n  ettiuated  by^'  Tod  in  tlie 
[Of  the  19th  oentury  at  about  689,000 
'Mfcaac  i*  about  six  lakhs  of  Uupees. 

Baiatainaa  force  of  S.lOO  cvrahrv, 
laboat  l,9W  tDfantry  attd  8U  guns.  Bi- 
a-as  (vigiuaUy  inhabited  by  Tatioua 
liibei  of  Jat  and  ethers,  the  qearreta 
!  vUeh  led  lo  the  conquest  of  the 
t  ta  2458  by  Bika  Siag,  a  aon  of  rajah 
rSif  of  Jodfapora.   A^ter  eousolidatiog 
^fBKr  ha  conquered  Bagore  from  tbe  Bbal- 
FJtielaiere  and  Touoded  the  city  of  Bitca- 
r;  he  died  in  A.  D.  U05.   Bai  8in|r.  the 
in  ilcWeat,  from  Bika  Sing  ;  auoceeded 
ria  1073,  and  in  his  time  the  con- 
of  Bikaiieer  with  the  Delhi  em^ 
bq;da.   Bai  Sing  became  a  leader  of 
fi»  ALbar'a  aerrioe  and  received  a  gtanl 
tve  fieTgannahs  inritidiDg  Uansi  and 
The  people  dmst  maneroua  are  the  Jit 
the  lErtitety  was  (hko  populous  and 
"ky,  but  tbe  plundcfittg  BMdarwat  bands, 
Ataateu,  the  Kfaaaa  aid  Bqur  tobbers 
mn  wcalera  damt  so  ikatroyed 
1,  that  ntdle  fbrmesly  there  were 
levaa  and  TtlUgea,  in  Colonel  Ted's 
rattaae-balf  of  these  remained.  Thrae- 
«f  the  pofwlatioa  are  the  abcwigiuid 
imtaietbeir  oonqoerora — the  desceod- 
IBik^iBdndiDg8Mabte(8araswati  brah- 
fClMias,  budi  ud  a  ftir  of  the  serrile 


Amongst  the  Jat,  the  ^'  Earao"  is  tiiejuar^ 
riaga  ef  a  widow  with  the  brother  of  a  deceased 
husband,  as  practised  amongal  the  Jat,  the 

Gujar  and  Ahir  and  other  inferior  tribes,  in  the 
N.  W.  oi  India.  The  term  Kaiao  is  also  applied 
to  roncubinage-  At  pretent,  the  flower  of  the 
Punjab  population  is  Jat;  they  form  the 
majority  of  converts  to  the  religiou  of  Nanuk. 
They  are  tlte  cure  and  Ducltus  of  the  .Sikh 
commonwealth  and  armies.  KqoaUy  great  in 
peace  and  war,  ihey  hare  ipraad  agrirulture 
and  wrattb  Irom  the  Jumna  lo  the  Jlielnn, 
and  have  esUbliahed  a  politioil  auprevaey, 
from  Bhnrtporo  and  Delhi  to  Peabawer. 
]£steiitialLy  yeoaun  by  lineage  and  habit,  tlity 
can  }-et  beast  of  two  regal  familiea  at  Lahore 
and  Bhurtpore^  who  in  their  day  have  stood 
in  the  first  rank-  of  Indian  powers.  In  the 
Pufijaub  they  dispUy  all  their  wonted  aptitude 
for  stirring  war  and  peaceful  ^riculturev 
and  the  feudal  polity  of  the  khalsa  has 
imparted  to  them  a  tinge  of  chivalry  and 
nobility.  Their  chief  home  is  in  tbe  Nlanjha, 
or  centre  portion  of  the  Baree  Doab,  and  their 
capital  ia  Umritsur.  But  they  have  alao  ex^ 
tensive  ptdonies  at  Gonjerauwa'la,  in  the 
Rechnab  Doah ;  Gtyerat,  in  the  Ciioj;  and. 
about  Rawal  Fiodee  in  the  ^ind  Saugur.  ■  For 
centuries  thry  hare  peopled  tlie  sonthrm 
Punjab,  of  which  the  capital  is  Mooltui  •  bnt 
there  tbey  are  held  in  djl^erent  repute,  and 
their  importance  is  merely  agriculturat>  In 
many  localities  tbe  Jnt  profeaa  the  mahomedan 
creed,  having  been  converted  chiefly  during 
the  emperor  Aiungzeb's  reign,  in  the  south 
Ihpy  mainly  belong  to  this  perauasios.— 
Records  of  lite  Oovernment  of  India,  No.  II. 
Thomas'  Elliot's  J/ittory  of  India  ;  Tioma^ 
Prinsfp*$  4tntiqviiie$,  p.  239.  Tod,  Ma- 
jatthauy  Vol.  /■  pp,  C.  60,  106-7-8,  8»3, 
420.  605.  Vol.  U.  p.  98.  Aiteiutoti** 
Treaties,  Vol,  IV,  p^UI .ieipUfuUm^$  Cahoot, 
p.  1 0.  Memoirs  of  Ilttmejfotm,  46.  (hin~ 
ning1tam*i  Bistory  of  the  SiAJa,p.  6.  BWoi*t 
Supplemental  Oioesary,  p.  228.  Mr  CempheUt 
pp.  77,  81.  82,  85  to  288.  riU.  Jiecierckf 
snr  Us  Fgyptie»»  ft  les  Ckinoit.  Seleetions 
fromtheM(J*ttbkarata,pp.  B  §-&G,  l  ennaat't 
flivditttan,  p.  63.  Chatfield's  Hitidutiau 
RerJterches  sur  les  J  angues,  Tar  tarts,  pp,  1  ^  3. 
Kennedy  on  the  Oiiginof  Lajigupffes,  p.  67 . 
MasBon'sJourmryttVoLII.p.  126.  Masvm^M 
Kalat  p.  352.  Histoire  General  des  Gent, 
torn,  I.  p.  375.  Vigw,  roatana.  See  Afghan  ; 
Baber  i  Brahman j  (Jhatuns  India;  Bqpttt  f 
Scyiliia  ;  Yue-cki ;  Yuii. 

JATA..  See  Khaki. 

JAIA,  8aks.  a  knot  of  hair  on  the  head* 
of  hiudu  devotees.  The  Jata  or  matted  hair 
ussuiued  by  Rama  and  liakshmana  on  disniss- 

ing  the  royal  chariot  att.  thei  lyitl^ve^Sria^ 
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JATI. 


JATROPEA  cunc^(l. 


f^Tsra  to  iiifllonie  their  mteria^  JSptn  k  foiml 
or  noBtic  lire.  Jabi  therefore  ia  h  braid  of  hair 
worn  by  tlie  hinfJu  votaries  of  Siva,  also  a 
twisted  buii  of  hair,  worn  by  bindn  >it08tie«. — 
Sam.  11.  40.  Hmd.  Tb.  VI.  p.  «00.  Richard 
f.  Jiartim's  Sind&^p.HSl.  See  Indin. 

JA'I'aKALA,.     Saks.  Mvristica  itioiohatii. 

JaTAKaKMA.  Sen  ViifC  byasa. 

JATAKI,  in  BeluoliitUn,  n  langiixse  spoken 
by  the  Kind,  T^lpur.Mnrri,  Chanilia  Jdmnli  and 
l^BKhnri  who  speak  ^ither  Jataki  or  tlie  hill 
tonfcue  of  the  Belndhi.  The  Jntaki  is  also 
otUed-  Straiki  fron  Siro  or  Upper  Sind  where 
it  i»  «oramonly  apokeo  by  ihe  people ;  but  also 
JAilu'chi  from  its  being  used  1^  sevend  of  the 
Biluoh'  clans  sptlled  in  the  low  eonntry.  The 
word  '^Jataki,**  rpelt  with  the  ecrebral  T, 
and  the  peculiar  tSindli  J  or  Dy.  is  an  ad- 
jeotive  formed  by  the  proper  nonn  j»t,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  were  probsbty  the  aborigines 
of  tlia  Punjab.  The  author  of  the  Dubiitan 
applies  the  term  '-Jnt  di»lect*'  to  the  lan<>uaf;e 
in  which  Nannk  Shah  composed  his  works. 
TMe  Jounint  of  Ihe  llombay  Branch  of  the 
Aaiafio  B^ety,  1849,  contains  a  short  Gram- 
mar, which  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Jataki  tonirne. 

J&TAHIf  — ?  Hymenma  eourHaril. 

JATAirU.  A  fabntoua  bird  killed  hv'Ravana. 

^ArPAUA.V^f.  HfND.  Sans  Tkl.  The 
Oypenis  stoloniferus  of  Heyne,  Ketz,  and 
WinUt  Contr.,  but  the  true  jatamanii  is  the 
Kardostaehrs  Jatafflansi,— J7.  G.  and  Koyle, 
the  Balch'ltaru  or  H»!  clinr  Hind.  S^nbsI-uU 
t»ib,  Arab,  and  Sanbst-i-Hindi.  Pers.  The  true 
pUnt  ts  only  found  at  forest  elevations  beyond 
the  tropic'i  and,  in  south  Indin,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  sweet  smetHnjr  tubers  of  various 
species  of  Gyperus,  and  in  Upper  India,  td  the 
lemon  srnss,  A;  schoinanthu?,  and  other  species 
of  Andropogon,  which  are  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Aakhar  and  Sikliaaas  (ox<*«i) 
Sir  W.  Jones  ideniified  it  as  the  spikenard  of 
the  aneients. — Elliott*  Ttora  Ankkfica.  See 
Jntamanst,  Kanlosthaebys  Valerian.  Mar- 
dostachrs  jfltamanri. 

JaTAMANSI  VALERTAy.  Jatamansi, 
B  dchnr:  Valeriana  Jstamansi.  Boots  ofNar- 
dostachvs  jstamansi. 

J\TAUr*.  HiJiD.  Bcrberia  aristata. 

JATKKU.  Unya.  Grislrn  tomentosa— iZorj. 

JAT-POTH,  the  Jjipheih  of  Scripture. 

JATI.  Malay.  Tectona  grandi*,  a  wood 
of  tho  Architttla^,  much  nsed  in  making  prahns 
and  in  house  bntlding  at  Bawean.  extensive 
forests  of  tht  Jali  or,  teak  of  India  are  fonnd 
in  almost  all  the  eastern  provinoee  of  Java, 
at «  moderate  ebvatioa  ibore  the  lerd  of  the 
ocean. 

JATf.  Saks.  A  kind^  a  race,  from  Jan,  to 
be  bora. 
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JATI.  Hnro.  flowm  of  jMoiattm  gmiuU- 
flonim. 

JATC  or  Tati,  a  Jain  teacher.' an  weetic 

JATI.  HiNp.  also,  Vdu  JathL.UiMD.  Jm- 
tieia'ecbolinn. 

JATILADUI.  See  Inaeriptioris.. 

JATI  MIiSAK.  Himu.  Haliotropium  nao* 
siaaimttm. 

JATI.f  ALLAU.  also  Sadtkka.  Sikgu.  Nat- 
mag. 

JATI  PHALAUU.  Tbl.  UyriaUca  mso- 
flhaU  -^r^ai. 

J.VliPATBE:  Hisro.  Hwe. 

XATLEA.  HiNO.  A  rsligious  assemblage  al  s 
hindo  tensple  or  ehrios.  See  Jmnrik  ViraCbadn. 

JAIBOFHA  CUUOAS-tXtaii.  A«s6. 

OuCigliouia  lobata.  Ra'u  \  Carona  \tMTpea.—AditAM 


Aft. 
Benu. 


Dandl  birri.  

Bag  BherenilA; 
Ba{{  Barendi, 

l^«sg«fthMMida...  H  ^ 
Tliem-bM-k^«t>- 

h^Ml   BUHM. 

Mafa  nitratle..i '..  ('.vK. 

inotl  DtTK. 

An^iiUr  Uaved  phy< 

3ieniit.....   £^0. 

Phjsic  niit   „ 

Pignon  d'lnitt   Fa. 

Umahmisa  tdiwane.OaR 


Pahnri-arand 
Bh»gt)h'eren6a..  HtSO. 

NiAgHTeiMlit.  

PAlkMrinr  lrMd  ..  „ 
Uot«njr>b  ..    w  ...  Ka8V« 
Kab  avanaku  MalbaL 

NepalA  .:.  Saiw. 

K«nftn>  katctidAiD. 
ltati«sdaC9c>...-,.L  aiKos. 
I£.aUu^ak ;  lut- 
tammaftu  iiursm.TAir. 

Kat  Diichi   'f, 

M^aiit.  Adivi 
i    unlda,  Tei^ 

Grows  in  New  AmUWsia.  HaviaiHU,and  is  qpe 
of  the  raoat  oomroon  small  Imshes  throughout 
[Hdia.  It  js  in  flower  snd  fruit  all  the  year. 
Tne  ssails  are  putative,  but  Tery  uncertain 
in  their  operation  ;  proving  sotnetimes  violent 
like  ihase  of  the  Nervalum,  though  tbt^y  are 
naturally  milder.  Befom.  adroinistering  them, 
they  sliould  eleand  from  ttv  tliia  fHament 
in  which  they-  are  closely  enveloj>«d  ;  after 
which  two  or  thrw  may  be  taken  as  a  dbae> 
Neariy  all  the  Jattopha  are  powerful  ettkartiee* 
aad  Fee  ritea  J.gossypifolia,Ameriea.  J.  glsndn- 
lusa,  Arabia  and  the  J.  mnltiftdii,  or  .oeruL 
plant,  (Arejlsna  pargatiiz,  gpind  ben  pnxn-. 
liO  a  native  of  America  and  Lndis.  a  ehrab  8 
or  10  feet  high,  replete  with  acrid  bitter  juice, 
with  large  pinnatifid  glabrous  leaves,  the  fruits 
sliglitlj  pyriCorm,  about  the  siw  of  a  nutraec  ; 
a  single  seed  is  sai<l  to  be  purgative.  Lindley 
says  U  is  *'  one  of  the  beat  of  thf  emetics  (uitl 
pui^atires,  acting  bri&kly  witk«ut  inoonveni- 
enee,  and  the  eflacts  readily  albived  by  a  gle«» 
of  white  vW  Ur..  0*6baughaaay.  hawever, 
eoHtidm.it  a  rery.  da^ceraui  article.  Dr.  Wight 
gives  alaaiJatrepha  peUte*  ami  J.  .villoaa.  Tha 
leaw*  whieh  ami  ftve  migledvan  oonsidcrM 
M'disdiuieat)  and-the  milky  julbe  of  Uie  plant  ia 
auppoaed  to  bsve  a  drtergeut  and  heeiinK  qw- 
lity.  The  seed  is  called  in  l>ukhani>  J,n»gli. 
nrundi  ki'binj  in  :^^ic  Uundebirri  and  in 
Tamil  Kast  amsnaka  mootoo-  A  fixed  ful» 
(called  in  Canarei?Mnra,lMU34t>v!^>i'2)  pttpared. 
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from  tbe  wdtt  k  mkonfltf  s -MlufM«  ^exinmal 
appIieatioD  in  easeaoC  itch  abd  l)6rpc4  i  it  ib  iiko 
nmd  ip  okoai*  xliemnvUan,  md  for  bwrau^:  in 
luBpL  Tbe  saj^y  juiee  boiJc^  Mkle  of  ifw 
nukes  a-  fine  bliysk  varnifbL*— O'iSAofi^Mtsy, 
p.  568.  Maafn's  Ttmmtrim.,  <U€ffkor)h  ^maft 
Jttp.  Geal.  Mtd.  Top.:  p.  ^Oi^  Hoabwrffi't 
Fiom  Jftdiita,  yok  Uh  €87. 
M«aan»U9Mm,V^l,f^n.Qak.mik,  1801. 

JATBOPHA  GL&1<n)UL!P£RA.  Roxh, 
Jstropha  gUfu^,  VaTU, 
Glaueoos  leaTcd  fliysH!   |  Nlla  aauda  Tel. 

tnit  M  Bro.  I  bnndmapu  cbefiCii. 

Mdi^a.^  „.  ;  *pAMi  iKatiiUidvptt  „  „ 

A  natire  bf  tba  Bast  Indiea.   ^6  ptSit  or 
vfcey  oc^red  thin  juioe,  vhleh  exudes  &i>i&,a 
ikeA  woitnd^  la  employed  ti^  (he  'Hindoos  as ; 
an  eacbarotie  to  nniova  flaws  irtra  tbe  eye«.  tts ' 
aeedi  alsO  yibld  a  itlmaUting  oil.ln  &ppear^6e ' 

Siroaches  castor  oil*  fluid  and  Jigbf  MraW- 
ored.  This  is  noir  chiefly  tued  mediciaaHy  as 
a-eoimter  ifrilant,  but  if  proct^rablB  Id  suffit^ieul 
quantity  seems  lAi^etT  to -prove  a  nsefal  otl.— 
Mnh.Jf.S.  of  1835.  (yShatiainaai,  p.  599. 
Tim,  Sn.  HZ^I,  p.  ill. 

OMm«a«atfoe...«.EHa.  IMaiava^litf.  y.^jtm: 

]firacbMaia„  .  w  Hu..  l^at^okk*  iBiMoB- 

tjmomk  mnrnVWA.  Though  a  Aa- 
tirs  of  Adier!i!a  th«  l06i«l  ^lant  «!th  its  'biOHeitt 
onrae  ei»ytiib«  'ik  ecrtombn  fH'  tlificttt  «tt' 
Indhn  gardens ;  (he 'seed  somieUbiea  ettten-  hj 
cMhMn,  but  ia  of  del^rioua  Mttfre.  aiitl  att 
cmtle  eheiutd  be  untiiedititely:  iklmlnfatered.' 
The  inspissated  jtiiee  forma  a  tfttbtftaiiiOS  Vkb 
caeateboucv— ifaKnr.  'BUdelk  '  '  ' 

JATROPHA  ^ANDUR^Pf^ttA,  The 
jiiiee  ia  ww^  by  the  lui^ves  \9  ren^ve  sj^cka 
Irooi  the  eo^ea. 

JATV-KASUl.'  Bavs.  prom jatsj  born, 
and  kacman,  aa  actiQ>n.  See  Hindu.      j  i 

JATULV    See  Inscriptions.  ' 

JATtATCEA.  ITAL.  Evil  eye.  ^  ,  \_ 

JAV.  HiMD,  Hordeum  heiastip^unl, ,  7avt;. 
liesi.  Commop  1)arky. 

JA^.  Bx^d,  Artemisia  sacron^i. 

7AU  IKSL  Tau.  .^irrow  root. 

JAUK,  AveLo-ltiHDi ;  at  ' 
l$ad  <rf  eo^Teyance,  fiom^ina  go. 

^AUK-PAUN  is<B  oq«>reyapo».  liia  a>ilhi|'r,, 
«itk  ah^hb*^and  o0veisd  iO:ps.«U  ndc8;i 
with  deorik  pan^ib  coi!twia  andi  c«o«py. .  U  ft: 
eanied  by  four  mea  ait  |i  tinpe^oii  .ttM^il  shoul"; 
de»i  two  to  eaeh  H**'  Tbeia.  •ve:/fi-.|r4stt 
variety  of  shapes  M  Simla,  jHswmpn*'  «»d 
l^ssjeeUqg  jaunrpaun,  the  buhion^lB  oonv<^ 
aMainthMe  Sanatoria. «|id  tiw  iQeiii<j«ui- 
piani)  wha  (Acinte  «a  the  «ml«%  of  the^ 


jautt-psu|i»  KB  m}y  attM  k  JKAby  eoiour«d 
garneate,  or  diO'enat  Uads  of  li»ry,  selan  Las 
(jouta  varioa^u  bean  naadcv— ifrv.  Ufitey't 
A^ntttm  t/ 4  Midjf  ^  Slirdtf;^.      /.  p. 

JAU^}StAKT|Qj[;S.  IPs,  A.U«4  bf 

JA  WTAAiC  UftfB* .  MsMm  ^i^Muais ; 


MtTNPUB.  .  atalnsarijiUtfDa. 
JAVfSAO^.UftfiVw  ObcDopodiwa  albiM  pO*. 
f  att  ia  Antonlaift  jel^gAda^     .  .  . 

iASJ^AM:.  emu. .  <£tnms. 
JA^aUi;Bi  HiNflK  A  nwdieuial  Kam.n»in, 
ena  opsfaiyHt.:  fraift  Opoponaii  ehvonum. 
It  is-filcO'CRUMl  .Wwisbff  iQttJto  Lahoie  bisar, 
"JaKoihiV,  MBhiiia,)u)d  "hosM"  isthe  uame  by 
whiahP)CiXip(ttey«btaioe(|i(  fytm  Behi^taa. 
,  iAVZmKMiUA^  ,  J«uauifcaddar» 
Hnvn.  Paiiaisdlflfi" -  •-  ^ 
,  JAU^TfTTWa  fiwn*  The  imtneg. 
JkVk,  w  ialaml  iu  the  JSactem  Arohip^ 
IbM,  the.  soBtb.pobi  ef  ivjhiohi  is  in  latitude 
a»4^"  £>«Bd  lM|it«tfe  IW  »9*  lO-^B^ 
ftteihfelurfflfaMHUade.iiUehtiM  Dutob 
hobi  Kudorth*  designaUgftoC  Kctbecland  In- 
dia, jtbo  bead  rider  btsiag  sidled  the.  Oovemor 
aettmJ«,or  Abe  Dutch  IndiesK'CiKalnianaer'iii. 
Ohiaf:  o£  «U  "lha  fwoea  «f  iHis  Miyesily  tbe 
king  M  HalkiDd  :to:  ^  aasit  ^  the  of 
Goad  HDpeJ"<It,  w  aowRtiy  ^eraiQed  .wubh- 
hills.  iBWBt«kift>aaidi.vitUex%.  iVi|i«to  the  sputh 
00B!^t|  the  steep  sea  walla  are  clothed  to  the 
vbry  beach."  ■Wilh  lattirijmt  wgoda.'  J«v4  has 
Ipn^  tieloUged  to  th^  Dutdh^  but  dbrhg'  the 
oinvulsiont'tn' Europe,  it  was  taken  possession 
<trby  file  British  la  1-911,  bttt  Restored  in  fr816. 
t)a^  iB«  BritiKh-'Otiieapstleit  of  Java,  the 
^uft^  pf  Paleittbuig  emued  ajl  ,the  DoCch  in 
eh6^t6wa  to  be"Arass8ered,  Ibfttking  that  by 
Ihfs  enamaW  OfetM  b0  laould.be  enbted  to 
lid  btfflself'eatinlyofBuyapMm^nAnnM ;  bat 
dbe  ^tish  gcftbAimeM  at  Bata«ia, 'hbiror- 
struek'  by  tbeiftMMi^  ofth  ooddnct,  for  the 
pmpbM  of  WtWeiw  thtab*  diipleasam  at  the: 
criMe  fAd  thutdfltemiiHathmfM punish  St,  cb84> 
pMohed  c  r4iW>ttttd«t*tha''iloAlDiitud«f  oblonel 
OlUe^iJiey  Wb«r  In  the  «Dewtltm  oC  -thlt  duty 
Ipeiifttttobd  oheidf  kha  adtMl^falbntiflBpfeitB  npon 
IrMmd.'  4li«i<tfro«''eaMe(^tiii  lifiaenral  veseela 
iofwir.floMI-a  iHifM  bbdy  of'tAwte.  Onduend- 
ling  the  river,  aiibMteryf  of  Winmdndiarga 
iga«t  fl«tke(l-.b](' drmed  vMfb,  .swciiffl^ved 
'without  firing  a  dtot,  and  the  sultan,  'tfl^riSed 
jat  th«  'i9ifUtabh<to{lli^  3riti^,fl«d  into  the 
intstioii  Iritb  JUa.  trsMi^vCb  .With  the  .nfws  of 
bbhfl|gkti,the.Sriti«b  DOramaqdaPt  was  informr- 
e4  tb^  tbe  Malairs  b<ld  ri<btif  ^  were  slaugh- 
tering the  GJkiaese  and'  other  foreign  settlers, 
OpHqqel  <jU^picy  anxlofis  ;t9,ppt  a  stop  to 
thflse  frigh'f"*  outr^esj  embarked  with  a  small 
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ing  otden  fat  a  larger  force  to  foHov  Iffline' 
dutety.  When  the  little  party  epproacbed  the 
town,  datlcneu  had  already  Kt  inland  theftKrieks 
and  outeries  .^a»ly  evinoeid  thattha  workof  car- 
naRe  was  coatiQued.  The  Colonel  and  hU 
party,  whioh  obinUied  of  ten  pntons  kimaitlf 
Qiduded,  landed  undUfM^red  naeng  a  vast 
mnltitude  of  blood-thiraty  wretches  who,  para- 
lyzed at  the  bddiMM  or  the  action,  allowed 
their npiponeats  toenler  tha flace,  wbera  they 
vensoon  aftenrarda  joiued  byaamallf  ni»- 
forcement.  At  midnight,  about  Arte  hours 
after  the  arHral  of  the  fiiM  party,  the  nnin 
body  irftrooM  entered  the  pUuw,  and  a  town 
defended  by  foft*  and  battflvie*,  taOantii^[  tvo 
bundled  and  fifty'  pieces  of  oannon,  was  taken 
possesaion  b(  witttdnt  the  Ibsa  of  a  single  life. 
The  foUoving  day  saw  order  restored,  and  a 
new  sultan  was  soon  afterwards  plaeod  ipon  the 
throne.  The  population  of  Java,  In  1810,  iTas 
3,U00k€00  or  SO  to  the  sqnam  niila^  In  Ul6, 
the  popnlattofi  had  iacrsaasd  to  4,015,^0  and 
in  1857,  includii^  Madam,  it  MHmnted  to 
ll,&94,lff8  and  180  to  tba  nila.  Batthv 
other  Dutoi  possessions  in  the  Indian  Arehi* 
peUgo,  tontaitt  4B  argregate  populatioft  of 
•ometking  iu*  than  6,OOU,000.  Java  and  Ma- 
dura are  separated  by  n  narrow  alrsit  and  may 
be  ooDsidered  a«  one  territoiy,  with  a  mean 
length  of^O  l^gUAmika  and  lOO in  breadth. 
The  popotatiost  anMgrid4M»  olasaaa  are, 

European  settlers  ^  SO,SSl 

Dutch  Army,  European   10,706 

„  „  African  soldiers....*..  4^7 
^     „'     Malays  and  Javanese.  15,036 

NaUws   Itr4l0,85« 

Chioesp   .  >S8,8{>6 

Anh^  add  Asiatic^  '  .24,615 

The  w«Bio«,'in  «|ppo^ion  to  the  fola  in 
moat  tmpkal  «MntnM»  ozeeed  the  man  tqr 
700,C00.  BUmy  aontinned  to  be  Mmotibned 
until  185^-wbeii  il  ma  aboliabed,  but  had  so 
fallen  sway  as  sa  institution  that  there  existed 
then  only  G,280  elavca  to  libernte.  lu  Nether- 
lands India*  th»  Dnteb  Gavemmeiit  has  ban, 
since  1824,  a  eommmial  firm  assisted  by  the 
Tracing  Company  cstabliahed  in  1824  uader 
the  patronage  af  kiag  WilUam.  This  hps  proved 
the  aalvatiea  of  Javti  and  theit  ihaieo  have 
been  at  a  iBODsidemble  premninu 


1897  hapotts,Giiitdets. 
from  '  - 

'I3,636,S00 
<  8,121,808 
1.851,049 
1,951,461 

OtW  coun- 
tries. 1t9,l7S,45l 


HoIUKid:. 
England. 

Chins.'.'.'. 
Japan 


Total.  68,634,569 


Kzports,  OaOdva. 
to 

HoHaad..  75^64,705 
Kagfand.  831,451 
China...,  4,995,673 
Japs*.....  908,859 
Other  oo«a- 
tries.  23,353,197 


Total..  IM,938,884 


1^ 


Since  1848,  both  the  Imports  and  the  Bi- 
ports  have  doubled  their  value. 

The  natives  dotbe  tiwnselves  entirely  in  im- 
ported cotton  stuffs,  spending,  annual^,  about 
1«.  9^  each  on  doUdog,  Tbe  prinoipal  of  the 
importa  an  eotton  stu^-,  wines  and  spirits, 
iron  and  machinery.  Amongst  the  indigenous 
avocations  are  tbe  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  450,000  tamnliM  afo  employed  in  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  the  coffjEa  plant.  In  1867,  Ibwa 
were,  in  Government  plantations  14,739,700 
tea  abrnbs  under  ealtivatioo,  which  produced 
neaily  3,000,000  English  pounds  of  tea  and 
gave  emplqyment  to  100.000  families,  Th« 
mode  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  in  goveroiog  tbe 
people^  has  been  to  continue  the  aomblanca  of 
authority  in  their  own  chiefs,  while  the  real 
power  rests  with  the  Dutch  offi^en  termed  re- 
sidents, in  Java  aloine,  are  10^,105  native 
chieftains  or  prince«  supported  by  the  Dutdi 
during  good  behaviour  and  whose  united  sala- 
ries  amounted  in  18S7  to  1,834,007  guildenu 
The  wild  sand  iooast  of  Bantam  m  JaTih  is  annnal.. 
ly  frequented  by  largh  numbers  of  turtles,  whers 
they  nave  often  to  creep  over  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  to  the  dry  and  looie  soil 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  land  dunes.  In  their  pn^rese 
to  and  fro,  th^  are  attacked  by  partiea  of  wild 
dogs,  birds  of  prey  and  even  tigers.  Among  the 
small  groups  of  i^ands  in  the  Java  sea,  tbe 
waterspouts  are  frequent,  and  net  sbvagra 
acoompviied  by  strong  winds  ;  more  than  oae 
ii  eeen  at  a  time,  whereupon  tutdonds  whence 
they  proceed,  disperse,  and  the  enUa  of  tbe 
vaterapouta  bending  over  finally  cause  them 
to  toeak  in  the  middle.  They  seldom  bst  longer 
thaw  firo  minutoa.  As  tm^  aia  going  asrajr, 
the  bulbous  tob^  which  is  aa  palpable  aa  that  of 
a  thevmomaler.  bacomea  braader  at  the  bass,  and 
little  elduds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  loco- 
motive, are  continually  thrown  off  from  the 
circumference  of  tbe  spout,  and  gradually  the 
water  Is  released,  and  the  c1oud»  whence  the 
spout  came  again  closes  its  mouth-  Sir  3. 
Baffles  says  tbat  /ara  was  originidly  peopled 
by  emigrants  cominii  in  vessels  from  tbe  Be«l 
Sea  •  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these 
Boaent  l^plians  might  have  been  the  an- 
cestors of  One  class  of  the  people.  The  Javan- 
ese seen  by  Mr.  D'Ewes  ate  described 
as  small  In  stature,  bub  mnscnlar  in  form, 
supple  and  active  In  their  movementa  and  of 
a  Hght  copper  oolonr.  Tbe  people  of  tbe 
Ten^rmoudtalos,  ah<ntly  desenbed  in  BafHes* 
History,  may  be  a  relict  of  an  aboriginal 
raoe.  This  rJce,  like  a  few  <rthers  in  Indie 
and  the  Archipelago,  adopt  the  singular  prac- 
ttee  of  building  their  villages  in  terraces  and  tbe 
prectioe  seems  to  have  once  prevailed  in  tbe 
FhilippiMs.  Tbe  InhaUtante  of  tbe  8erwattl 
ialandi^  lekot  tbo  lommita  of       oi  tin 
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hMnafaBSi  vhkh  riM  thnflly  ham  the 
sMtMiilMCpr  tlidr luibitatkiM.  TkoeMat 
or  cKtreaw  mnmit  of  the  hill  is  oMttftiBd 
bj  a  Ufff^  mriiig  tree,  tha  Fiona  indiM  P  of 
B»pliiua,  bomtb  which  th6  Hlola  'of  the 
TiUuce  m  plaeed  on  sqtuie  platftMiM  of  toMe 
stOBM.  Here  the  elder*  neet  when  any  in- 
IMittat  matter  is  to  be  diacuaaed.  '  Below  the 
tree  ibt  aide*  of  the  Idlla  an  acarped  into  a 
meoetttoo  of  phtfortna  or  temees,  on  whioh 
are  erected  their  obloog  bani*Kke  honiea  with 
■ooden  walla  and  palm  leaf  thatoh.  At  Lettl, 
I  neigfaboaring  Uland,  wham  the  hilla  are  far 
iBlMid»thehniw»«f  tbediffa  whiefa  .machaiig 
the  aaa  an  aelwtid,  aad  a  aimilar  node  ot 
aearpiagurtoferfaceait  Wppted  when  neofes- 
any.  The  eaine  avaten  aleo  |rfb«aib  at  Baba 
aad  ItMor  liamt,  also  aMoDfrst  the  MaUe 
Aranr,  or  hill  kings,  of  the  Polaey  hills  bi 
the  ettnaM  aouth  erf  Bidia. 

PrabaloBgico  in  Saat  Jan;  ia  the  riehest 
l^B^plodnd]lg  distriat  ia  the  islaad^  and 
b  inhabitaata  pfiadpaUj  Madoresls.  The 
wBlh-westoni  side  of  the  pWa  of  Prahbo^ 
ii^  ia  bounded  bj  the  Tengger  iDoiintains 
■ksn  the  pe^le  atUI  eUog  to  a  religini  sup* 
ptMd  to  hafe  orlgmsted  ia  UndaisiD. 

Giading,  ia  the  mmn  ginn  to  a  haA  wind 
■  East  Jan,  oeeaafoned  fay  ^  B.  S.  Hon* 
fm  Uowiag  right  onr  the  hind  tinovgh  Che 
pip  at  Kalakka.  l.OOU  feet  above  the  aea  bi- , 
ivsea  the  Jyaag  and  Teaner  aMontaina,  8,000 
■ad  9,00a  feet  high.  The  dnsa  of  Janneas 
Jidiei  differs  but  Htile  fron  that  o(  men 
if  thMpper  daaa,  ae^  inthe  lad>f  a  being 
bsttoned  acraas-  ^  breast.  No  aofwing  Q 
nn  forths  head,  theif  bright  hUek  heir  be- 
jsgtsstefally  arranged  in  a  knot,  deconttod 
with  hoacho*  of  white  flowers  :  the  women  of 
the  Ipwar  dam  wear  a  Uae  saMug,  and  «  wide 
ihirt  ef  the  «aM  eolou.  Bttt  aaaue,  bnt 
wan  fntioMy  the  woflseD,  pa»  gittfe  w- 
ffM  t»  eleeiHiieis,  bathings  at  least  onoe  a 
inj.  ABoagit  the  depei^denoiea  may  be 
■wUoaed  the  Moluooaa  or  SphK  iBland^  whieh, 
sot  to  Jan,  an  the  most  impartafit  oi  the 
DuUh  poaaessions  in  India.  The  iataads  so 
Mlkd  an  Ambojna,  Banda,.  Tcnwt^  Tidiore 
ud  the  sBiaUer  islands  in  the  neighboniiood 
aed  Aej  form  a  anb^[overnasentof  Jam.  The 
giBitsit  part  of  these  islands  were  diaoorsred 
^  the  Portagnese  who  we»  in  poaaessiBii  of 
Uea  at  ths  eomnwaeement  of  the  IStb  oentnrjr, 
hst  wen  acqoiiad  by  the  Dntofa  at  the  close  of 
ikitm.  ilia  aoBstiou  polky-oftUe  ns- 
tioa  hd  thai  at  om  tine  to  not  «p  wd  des- 
■ny  St  a  gnat  east,  ota  by  fane  of  aims, 
iBwitmag  and  elbntnee  eieept  thennmber 
■Msiy  to  produce  the  qoaatity  ef  tpioes 
vUthiteoukl  aell,  andso  pneemthe  mono* 
Mr*   no  AnbeyMW  tis      »  middling 
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height  Md  waR  bnaed.  They  make  good 
moontad  and  foot  aaldiers.  They  an  gentle, 
brsre*  tery  sober  and  easily  managed.  A 
ooasideraUe  nnmbe^  han  cmtwaeed  christian- 
ity<  lliair  oomnm«  S»  nearly  the  ssme  as 
the  Malaya  of  Java.  The  averSRe  anonal 
enp  hf  elone  ia-fntn  SflO.OO )  to  BOO.OOO  lbs. 
The  chm  tree  begins  to  bear  at  flfteen  ;ears 
and  ia  ln  fall  perCoetion  at  30,  aad  the  twenty 
arerage  yield  is  5  Ihs,,  Umngha  tree  has  been 
known  to  yield  IS  tba.  U  attains  a  height  of 
3S  to  40  tet. 


Bands  ^esidei^y  comprises  aenral  islands 
of  which  an  B^nda  or  Banda  Neera,  Ounong 
A  pi  so  naa»d  from  its  terrible  volea- 
no^  liOnthcdr,  Bosisgain  almost  absndoood 
aft^the  aztiipalioa  of  its  spiees,  Fulu-Ai, 
aad  PuMmg.  Banda  ia  Tsiy  Hnkealthy  and  is 
SubjpQbto  frightful  eaithqw^ ;  many  of  the 
people  an  ohristiaiw.  The  Senrittti  islsoders 
ban  «  more  geaenl  leeemblanpe  toi  the  inha- 
bitafta  of  the  South  Se^  Islaada/,]aum  to  those 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  taller 
and  tsinr  than  the  tlsuy  «r  fingi.  They 
wear  a  waist  doth  made  <rf  eotton  or  of  the 
hark  (tf  the  paper  mulberry,  and  ,  al^w  their 
loo^  wavy  hair  to  float  oief  their  shoulders 
or  tie  it  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  boats, 
the  cora  cora,  atv  loog  and  graeefTil  with  low 
sides  and  great  Jbreadkb  of  heamt-  high  stems 
and  stems  which  riae  like  honm  a^  each  ex* 
tnmity  o^  the  vessel,  and  am  ornamented 
with  bstopnaof  la^  cowrie  itdlp  and  bnndtea 
,9f  faatheis*  Thy  buUd  tl^  Tillages  on 
the  summit*  of  elib  or  the  brows  of  hilla 
which  rise  abrupt  from  the  sea  or  on  the  banka 
of  rivers.  Oa  ike  cnstofthia  cUff  is  a  fig 
tree  , (Picas  Indies,  BumphY  the  wsringio^ 
beneath  whldi  sn  placed  theu  idols  on  square 
piallonnB  of  loose  stones ;  and  below  the  tree 
the  aidea  of  the  hill  an  acanped  into  a  succes- 
sion of  pbtfbrma  er  terncos  on  whioh  the 
boose*  rest.  The.  fishing  psnoe*  or  flying  canoes 
of  Jau  an  Jongr  but  nicr  Barrow— just  broad 
enough  If  oaableamay  to  si^.hetwwn  the 
gunwaloi ;  (he  cnw  seldom  axe^oda  lour  men. 
They  aiis  rendered  steady  by  ionc  iamii«izea- 
Isr  outriggers,  one  and  iB«u«d  to  the  gun- 
wale, the  other  to  huge  bamboos  sod  of  the 
sane  length  as  the  ,o«noe  itself;  and,  as  they 
sn  daubeid  aU  over  with  some  br^t  white 
substance,  they  have  the  appearance  of  hnga^ 
spiders  crawling  onr  the  dark  blue  sea ;  their 
speed,  when  propelled  by  paddles,  is  very 
l^eat  £  but,  gieater  under  thaut  large  triangu- 
laraaiu. 

In  1851',  the  aggregate  vrino  trf  Imports 
aadBzportsof  the  Island  was  j8}8,7«I,980. 
It  has  a  population  of  J2,000;000  with  iOl 
iuliabitanU  to  the  aquan  mile^ 
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"niftUwdt  otieapkd.fay  the 'Dbtab  ill  tiie 
£«8tara  Anhipslago^  tb)ir:eUUQonsniinBnl^ 
»re  dividol  iitM>«l  pionqoeBftr  pnfopttym, 
fapwa  MP<ff  *fa»  mmm  at.  HariiigMkiK  The 
oeiwu  •( ;  l94i^t.riMiw«l  •  ipifBhikn'  In  Jtia 
of0.fi«,««..'  .J  -f  V 

Accordb^  ta  'tV«  Utdikwru  of  .Ue  .Ja^vD* 
e»Q„  .  &MiiMrai«  '  JuVay' Bali,    LctaJbol:  and 

give  Ue  fbtn  of  A.,&J  '1198,  l>3a.«i(l 
J3$0,  bitf  Mmm  .bU  nob't*  (hB^teDBwed;  lite 
diviiling  line  between  Asialic  faant 'Btad'tlUl 
of  Australia,  miut.  be  drawn  dQira  thp  Btxaits 
orftkAcda9^,.and'it)ntittnefl'80uihirardtttlr(m^h 
the  Strait  6f  Loml»t  betwMB  liombok'.and 
Balf.    Jam,'  locally  Jftwa)  is  t^e  HfoA  bf 
origiAal  oeeupatits  oT  ttte  eaite^h  -part  of 
the  isHAod  irto  in  latter  jrea^  Ita+i!  spt^ad'tAl 
olree  tbe'fstaiDd  ami  tAve  |flreh  it  Ihdr  iitttto. 
I^he  CfefueSe  ca1?ft  C^t<^o.  Marco  PMo  wtfo 
described;  tlioa'gh  1m  dfd  not  VfeiHI,  ttlli'It 
Ginua.  'Vb  to  lire  «»Wm^  pf  th*J  fBth-  dentui^, 
the  peopWifi  JifTa,  '  ftdm'  Ofc^bon  fti  Loi^. 
1 09 to- thfe  wtai,  ^Ictf  the  S^nSsResi  tongue  : 
But  in  ISI),  ^ine-teutha  of  ttH  the  popuUtimi 
of  JavR,^  spoke  Jafaiiese,  Riid  the  9ufld«nese 
was  already  cottfineid  to  jfte  momitamotis  parts 
of  the  foutir  shcF  west,  fitid  'tv'a  ttbtiV  colony 
near  Bantani:   &ir  fi*. 'IUflI(!9  ssys  that  Jiva 
wai  oligtually  «tiopIef  ^  elniifranls'  bomttig 
in  vesaelB  fiMA  the/  Hed  -Si^  ;  from  wTretioe-  ft 
ia  laMn^'-  Ulniih^  ^ni^At  EMtf^rn  m*y 
Iiav«  been  fb«  andeaUM  df,plitf  e&ss  tif  tlio 
people.-  TRe  ■'IkTanen  ani  mtffl^'.^fctlrt. 
but  Buabrilar  fai  form,  si^fphs  anff  keHVe  *!n 
their  uovetiletfts  a  l%li^ '  eopp^r  co- 

lomr. '  TFrtf  people  of  ihA  ^ffenger  «Hhtttta{A8| 
BhortSy  ^s^rfbed  in'^i^ea*  ^Moiy.  itfily'be 
a  relitit  of  an'aboriginsi  rfce.         are  «  peeft- 
Hat  pt^op4«  Hho  ti^eAfc  »  (fiiteet  df  Jmrtinue 
and,  ifc^iie  tbh  seiloos  etTorta '0^  Hie-m&home- 
dftn^,  th^fttitl  molt  the  hifldn  rd^fon.  TUa 
race,  We  afe^w  other?  In  Jndia,  ^n*  the  Archi- 
p(4aga  adopt  %he  rifaftuUr  praetie*  of*  bufld- 
ing  IbeSt  vflfaigeii  ib  terra6e«.  thl« 'ttrsctlea 
Beeme  tob^re^neij  pA^iled  in  the  Hiinppfnes. 
Tlie  {vihiAftanlS  of  the  Berwatt!  %Iaiid«.  wiecl 
th««im«K»^ftbeUIl8or^1wbtow«  -of  diffa 
iitt' ahinittny  A«di  thh' m  sitea  for 
hAiMfons.   Thii  trett  or  extretne  shm- 
It  of  thfrltill  Is  occttpied  by  a  large  warrtitg 
flitf-Tlcua  iodica  of  Bbmr^itis,  beneath 
WUich  th^  IdAHi      Hie  tillage  are  ptficed  on 
square  {^attbrma  of  loose  afcones.   Here  the 
elders  mieet  irtieb  any  rmpoitant  matter  is  to  be 
^seussed.   Beiefwthetree,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  acarped  into  a  auccession  of  platforms  or 
tenradei  on.  which  en  creoked  their  oUong  Ibarn 
like  bcrvBdft  with  wooikn  «alU  ud  pakd  leaf 
tkajteh.  Ai  tiHti,  a.ntigbboaiiif  inland,  (rbqre 
the  hills  are  far  isUHuj^  ih»  brours  «f  the  dliffs 


Tfce  i 


irhioii  HtcAug  'the  aM  aM  4«ieeM«  wd«^ 
o^r  inl^eQCaolrpvglnloteniioeaMailo^ 
^)»9'^^o9Mty*  The  flmne  ayatan  alaftpnnll 
At  BtbA.Hid  TtDior  Laut.   At  fittitensorg,  ~ 
JttHm-  i«lMi4  ktm  Aitwria,.  btwdveda  •! 
«C.«Ht)ittMa  Rbd  vallfv  oaunUy  an 
wd  vpgfttedk  ,Xle  awM  eyafem  i«  ^niMid 
B»li,  ffiit  liQi&belc-Md  aMiaaia  b«r* ' 
tK)4«cedby(ho  brahi*t«iaB);r«oe.  Th««|sia 
oC  ..tomci'vit  Ml  ivaetised  eiatoget  the  Uall 
ATitHXtftrlkiU  kiniiStOf  the  Fatefey  hOkialh 
Mtitmr.Botitk-ol  Xndia.  i 
.  TJne  JC<4i»v.  pMpl«   bo: reside  anDBg  t^ 
iahs^iiMpts   «f  the    Tcng'gec  mouBtnil 
ve:  said  to,  bave  been  htj«w  tine  ohm 
ottB  (iq  vcriqiw,  part*   ot    Jan,  leadM 
»  iVa«dsl|fig  Mifel  praeiiiiiig.  Ntigions  rit 
4t0vent  frMn  thoae  of  tk»  people  m 
AToUbig  inMeouiatt  lotk  them-;  bst  mAj 
them  are  now  redidad  to.nJ|ieirioai|  an  h 
Mfpfr  aMiodsiy.iiiAalt  icaKkM^ud  hn 
mbnoed  the  makonedM  TaAtfa*  WhtBe« 
ttie  Kalai^  .|i<7e  fiMaa  one  pkoe  to  aaetl 
Ihsy  are  contused  in  carta,  hty'w^  two 
wbeefai  iritb  a  Jdrolfing  aii*  nod  dimvn 
\w  fit  mftr^.pain     ba&letat  •«aeMdiig 
the  circwHUaD4)dS'ofifcfae  paitj. 

The  rolcanoea  af  Jara  are  an  i^a  Ito  z 
MWraencii^  noai  eafn^St.  Jfkhoiba/ita 
ftsMiunity  paMw  di^imally  aoross  the 
td  tie  &  £.  hoBdlaad  <on  the  SUhit  aC 
The  oUfiT  li«  ruu  paraUely  wd  extai 
bom.  ChoribM  on  the  B.  Cotat'  t»  ih« 
ofSmdak.  [The  TVleiiwflB  m  ia  two 
.ftHdrtf  ia  the  cwth^  entst,  aad.  the  inaleM 
Je^it  we  eo^flt  of  sleTCttoilj  eash  distiawfei 
-•dpfiMte:6'kh«irli*Mhti  being 4l8,Aiid  iioaaM 
tb«n«f  immmfee«iBe-  Th^y throw  otA'VolQi 
Mkm^  mmA  wi  aasriie  and  aomekiM  A 
tifiitaa*  White  elAiiiteoC  auiiAnrie;  Mid 
edutiiHidlly  ircebth  thelt  peaha  «nd  is :  deMi 
Uver  to'  Uf<k  '  Lavse  ^quaAtitwa  Df  uftphw- 
d4^'«at« .  A  aevon  tartliqiHla  hraa  expcriM 
in  JftataTia*.  aad  ov«r  an  «aanin«  re  ' 
in,  la^  OB  Ibe  Uth  of  Hovnnter  I 
Xnthe  <kiiNRut:  of  Ue  37th..CktolMr  II 
it  «■«  Mentioned,  thnt:  a  shower  •£  ashna 
UkU  tiSlmUtiotg  oalM  night  of  ih«  1 
whieh  fltttw  froia  the  Gnntar  MnwrtaiiSi  ia> 
dlBtriot'Of  Unbavcan,  reaideacy  of  Pnengi 
Oa&inABy  tbo  UtA.  Oeteher,  ot  II  o'eS 
?.      the  evth^ake  ahoeks,  feHowinff  («l 
other  in  oulclfDUieceMioB,  w«o  fait  at  X^Qaaj 
jur.  Iibe  KPtt:  Of -wtiioh  was  ^ry  atirag.  <a4 
lifted  for  ,fu}ly  ten  seaondk   The  ahawccdt 
ashes,  beg«a  to  fidi  the  aaots.  night.  -  and  jjj 
the  ftdlowug  mctraittg  hod  almdy  olotM 
the  esrthi  grfm*  trewi  sad  baiUinga  mil 
bMvn  eovetiag*   XkclatLof  ashea  aad  oM 
lasted  the  Vhoit  day,  and  made  it  very  iam 
vmknt  to  Iw  io  (he  opca  niti  The  tjm^ 
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Mhf  nCMd.  Om  mftli^kM  had  vol 
itcwidatTwindiW  Mi'ttM  SBtfe  Ocfco- 

to  be  ai  nit»  ud  no  dMMite  bad-  bnu 
ky  tW  enplHu.  Xb«  ^*vt  of  wW« 
>MliwihiilMfara8  tto  fcoutwa  of  the  nai- 
4iMr  ^  BwUiait  a  ditUnao  of  pawa  tb«A  80 
to  Ua  teat.  Xepgei  aoDttbMna,nifiaa 
wida  cr  apMiawi  vonnteiito^  libera  it 
«■  «U  n\nm  mtk  iu  iawh7l»  .«nt«r 

ailMr  Xiia  tlfo  latyaat  crater  in  Ja«a  and 
tflfcaliqfNtuUB  iroilijU..Jto  b^ttowia 
larel  loor  of  and,  wUqIi  ja  .MM  itbeaa  ia 
bf  ilw  vwd  lite  .tha  aMi- wet  la  Mlled 
IhiifalaiaUM  JUwfc  f  aaac  ort  Snvdj  wa. 

of  almiioft  liaa  ft^to'MiiB.  sand 
•.thaiaaUeat  of  iihwh.  aalM  Broaus  is 
im  t«  aatiro  Urowug  oat  <  a»hM.  It  riaea 
fte Ibole i»aiaaa  2*  Uo Mater. of  Veaairim. 
latMa49t4i«bairiiaaB«4  puttUoe  heen 
inn  oot  in  anoc^atMa. 

hfmdtsms  T«lnii(^i».l779y-inji)ra  avnth 
^im.mlu  IQ"*  tfi  in  »aiB|;le  iv«lrtilinw 
m  me  and  mlm  whiah  ii)r>.>JQiighttba 
M»  vda-  a  Uyw  Qft  M  tfairi?  for 
Mm  ittki  around.    In  Dr.  HpnifleU'e  M- 
4Ntt4fil,  draw»«f  fteai  tto.wtiiv  teaii- 
■tqftitiialated       an  extent  of  grooMli^ 
#rai«kn«Miitv  amtoiia.'19  snlM  long 
«iUUifi  bMd,  mwfbjr  Ihiarirammotion  aval- 
iNnlifvitkia  tbe  hovobof  the  eartbtbut 
IBbiUiifr  aaaofidiBg  t9^)ln.BiiiiBon(^  7^) 
ilKaataKm  to  kKVn  OMttrrad- 
Mmi  GaloDgtgqtig.  a  km  m^m  V.  ft.,  of 
ia  alaft«  Juts  Kokwio,  On  tin 
at.  nooO)  a^t  a  cloud  was  «acn 
«k9  wben  aitddndr  ^at  i  paat.  iga*  a 
thBodcring  WAS  beard  intha'aMBlh 
tof  of)  thja.nW  TolcMM).-  a  dark, 
na  aam  naMg  JkfflM  Ukber 
lk-aiibf«l  Bpund^^  oMelf  put  tfviei,th« 
tkj  with  tach  «ft  ai^«Utng .  rapidity  that 
ife*  aomenta  tba  whole  IndMipe  waa. 
iatha  4ar|oea»  of^nigbt.  Thmugh 
Ma«fla»hM  of  iig^taniti  glfamed  ia  » 
linta,  aad  omb;  Htvvos  wer^  utrwlL 
^  friling  atooaa..  Ilieq  a  .^duge  of 
Wleraad  flowwft  mnd  mm  ovot  the  rim 
af  Ik  old  enter  and  pound  do#B  tba  iftonti- 
In  mimt  aveeping  away  dm«  nod  'beatta 
■an  bei^ca*    Aa.  the  auaO'  noment, 
ind  aabea  and  land  w««  prcgeetad 
highiatotbe  aii; -'anf}.afi|bey  leV  dM^ed 
snriy  croyihing  wjUiin  »  ndim-  ff'  more 
iMiSO  wiea.   Afvw  YiSkjsn$foa  tba '  k»»eE 
dt^titiea  of  the  aMiitaiiK'  esoved*.  jfrom 
b^  bait  «a  anteenoea  aa   ibey  were 
iba  atraaaa  itf  bU-iV^ltcr  and'  mud, 
ibe  atMca  .tb^mioal.  'Wl  'beyond 
W^dnrfioyiif  •« .«  griMei  ^ipB, 


IbMtbai 


By  4  p.  Kt,  tWestreoie  Tielaace  of  ilw  anipfiaa 

had  p»saad„  by  aunaafc  ibq  afcy  vaa  ^nin  «lear» 

and  the  ttw  afaimng  ji>n.a  icm-of  deaolatiM* 
A  aecopidi  ex«p|iof  {pc^ifed  fire  day*  afterwds 
and  by  Uiat  iim.  nore  tbav  S^tOiJO  paraoaa 
had  perished.  JEUtavia  ia  bniU  on  botb  aidaa  of 
s  aataU  river  aloMMt  m  a:  moraaa*  Batevia 
UeaideatV  baa  a  total  pypulaCioa  517,76&: 


Buropcana^...  6,6^9 
Cbineae.........  4j^70 


Arab*.  684 

Eaatsto  peoplH.»  841 


Tnmbar  Kesidency  hns  a  population  of 
t,376;dO»6f  #hi(ih  l,Ul,i7l  are  Na^W^s.' 

The  Javanese  are  of  short  stsltire,  the  men 
do  not  kvenl^  more  l%an  6  feet  S  incites^  lace 
tozenge'sbRped,  «fawk  bones  high  and  promU 
nent,  nHmtb  wide,  and  now  short, '  They  all 
gamble  greatly.  They  profess  naboibedaoismi 
bnt  still  fbllbf»  Asny  faiirdu  etntcmn  i  a  few  at« 
professing  diristians.  Batkria  anohoragtf  li 
shdteted  by  the  Manda  at  the-  nontb  of  the 
Bay.  Stirtaiaiig  Besidfentrf  a  town  in  Jara^ 
has  l,OtO,S78-'of  poptdatiOB';  eadaaif e  ttf  thb 
niUtilry :  Tie.  .      ■  ■ 

Euioptan.,',,..  S,lG2|  Aiabs,,  ...  43S 
'NatlTea...  1,001,2621  Other  eaatetn  races  1982 
ChliTCse         41,441 1  ■  ■ 

Kear  Samaran?,  U  the  Head  Qiiarten  of 
the  aripy  of  Ketherland  lodi^,  strongly  foiti- 
6ed.  Samar^qg  ancborag^  ia  exposed  to  the 
Western  monadon.  The  tbirn  ^a  bwU  on  bo£^ 
sides  ofa  amall  river.  ,  .      /  . 

The  pectus  furc$tu*  or  ifcreen  jqngle  fetal 
ia  .  cmiwoi^  .  in  .  ^i^jfi ; .  »lap,  ;  Q.  baaluva* 
Buceroa    lunatua   tbo  .gyt«l  v  «pod*peciEar 
more  than  four   fi^t  ipn^ ,  an^  Loriwltta 
pusiUna^  .a  p:fet^  liUja'>  Lopl^fci^t^^  .four 
mchea  long-  '  jliv     .  Rcatc^ . ;  (liyti^,  of 
axe  tlifl  raUipqr  bufatvpyipiciiif  ea  ^adepii  ; 
the  el^ant  green  and  yellow  Trogon  ;  HarpfA^s 
.;B«ifiWWilti,  the  gpre^pBp  Ijttle  ^nipir^  fly- 
■  catchfir^  ^ericrpcdtiu  niniataa,  ^hichkvks  like 
a  fiifM  of  fire  ameag  the  biiahei^  and  the  raie 
blaf^  and  crimBon  oriol^AnRl^ipoa  faogainal^- 
tns.  The  i'apilio  (Uj^iut,  has  4ts  wings  .coyerad 
with  t^D8  of  j^olden  green.  ai)d     Coon^  also 

The  Amphctrite  or  leaworai  of  ^ava,  hrfs 
in  holeaof  the  great ,  solid  i^repafe*.-  The 
gills  of  these  loraly  creatures  aire  in  the  form  «f 
spiral  ribbons  of  brilli^t  orasge-green  and  blqe. 
These  gaudy  plumea  ace  alternately  extruded 
a^d  .tetra^d  and  «ein  througK  the  pellucid 
Water»  present  a.  viery  einjKolar  and  beautifvl 

■.J4ra  haa  aaaen  pigeons  pec«ii«ii  taitadf: 
a  poaooak. ;  also  the  greoD  jungla  cocfe ;  two 
bkia  grand r  tbroafaeft  Ujovga'  cyaaea  and 
Myoi^Dnia  AsviroMriaX  the  ^ne  pioliJMadad 
dpve:  (BtitaBtiru  P«tpbynii»)^i>  urai  ^htotd 
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JAVA  ^EA, 


taOsd  gvomA  irigMm  (Ktonpjgfo)  and  many 
oUwr  intareiUBg  ttrd*  fimiMl  no  where  ii. 
Ambipdi]^  ottt  of  Jiva* — Adam's,  SVav., 
Yk  SI;  fFaUaee.Voi.  I.p.  S4,  116,  147,  160. 
Mr,  0.  W.  £mtl,  Jommai  Indim  AntkipgiAffo. 
Ffvter*8  MM^tame.  OwionHea  ■  of  Btienee. 
KeppePt  Indian  Arehtpela^,  Voti  It.  p.  141. 
J9o.  3,  Jtmr.  fnd.  Atth.  Cfw/ttrd.  Sfkmore, 
J}*  74*  30.  Jammat  oftht  Iwticm  Ardt^^k^fOt 
J)«cr.  1857*  i>.Sei. 

JAVA  ALMOND.  GMuriom  oonmttiie.— 
Zrwn. 

JAVA  BY'AUU.  Tsx..  Hofdaim  beueto- 
ohion.— ZiMt. 

JAVA  CAT.  ViremiQueniBgettlieMuiBODr, 
(tf  the  Javanese  ii  found  in  Java  and  Suinain. 

JAVAN.  In  ancient  Santkiit  literature* 
a  designation  of  tfaa  western  worlds  generally 
aupposed  to  be  applied  also  to  lonia^  M>e  isl(^ 
(k  Greece,  and  Asia  .minor.  In  tbe  form  of 
Yavana,  it  i»  also  held  applkiabLe  to  the  Greeks 
and  th^  deaaeodaats  wlw  raade  uuropds  into 
Jadia  through  the  N.  W.  and  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  ire  said  to  have  reached  Orissa 
through  iCsthmir  and  the  term  tavaua  was 
«ppliM  sUo  to  Oreeha  left  by  Alexander  to 
garrison  the  banks  irf  the  Indna.  Javan 
or  TaraUf  is,  however,  applied  by  the  Hindn 
both  to  Greeks  and  HahomedanB.  Ezekiet,  eh. 
xxtii,  alludes  to  (he  .Javait  and  Dan,  but 
Yavana,  has  been  used  l^y  the  Hindus  to  mean 
lones,  as  it  is  used  in  Gknesis,  ehnp.  x.,  and  in 
the  Arabic  Persian,  Coptic  and  Armenian  Inn- 
guages  to  si^ify  Greeks,  lOnes  being  onee  the 
asprilation  of  all  the  'Greeks. — Plato  de  Leg. 
iii.  68 4|  iMJohnU  Indian  ArehipelagOf  Voi.  I. 
p.  9S4.  TbtF*  ^tmUj  p,  875. 
-  JAVAPHALA.  '  B«MCi.  NutmesB. 

JAVA  FBAFA  OHITTAM.  See  Hindu. 

JAVA  FOaHPAIin.  TiL.  Hibiecna  nm- 
diveana  — ^inn*. 

JAVA  SEA.  In  lUnrnary,  the  western  non- 
eooB'  blows  idmost  continually,  witii  great 
violence.  In  March  it  blows  irr^ulariy  ;  in 
April  less  v ehemen}>.  Mr.  Logan  writing  of  tbe 
i^rther  east  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  remarks  that  amongst  the  lea' 
basins  whose  ethnic  influence  has  been  in  opera- 
tioti  daring  all  historic  limes  and  Is  uninterrupt- 
ed at  the  present  day,  are  the  China,  Ualaooa, 
Jan>  Mangkasar,  Solo,  Uindoro,  Molucca, 
Banda,  Papua,  Jikdoi  Wpnan,  Fapua-Anstra- 
Kan  and  Fapuft-Hieronesian  seas,  and  the 
Archipelagic  eeai  of  Johons,  the  Tnnt-JaTan 
orTimorean  Cbaia,  the  Bisayan  gnap,  the 
Holuoeas,  Eaaiern  Uelaneua  and  the  dtOiirent 
'  Polyneaian  and  Mieronesian  groupa.  All  these 
bssina  exert  a  two  (old  influeuee.  They  provoke 
a  constant  intercourse  between  the  rivers  of 
thnroppoitta  margina  or  the  IshAe  scattered 
thraugh  them,  tbej  bring  the  vMe  u»der  the 
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opmlion  of  fnrefgn  eMIInUbti  md,  openhg 
as  they  do  tato  -each  o(her,'they  aerlre  ea  bread 
binihways  tr«wnlBg  tbe  whde  Archipelago  in 
different  dmelioDS,  and  eniting  it,  both  for 
foreign  navigators  and  fdr  the  laore  advamed 
and  enterprMng  of  M  native  eonnimitkn. 
Upon  the  northern  eoast  of  Jatm  the  pheneme- 
eon  of  daily  land  end  sea  breeces  is  fiaety 
developed.  Snnihaya  harbour  in  6.  Java  ia 
8bslCer6dfnn»aUgale«t8anbayeKe»ideney  has 
a  popnlatioe  of  l,S78,600  of  which  l,2«l,S7l 
ennctivei.  It  Is  btsSt  on  both  sUee  of  a 
ndaU  river  whiefa  it  beiag  vUemd  iato  a 
oanaL-^JS/laseni^  67.  Logwn, 

3  AVA  SPARROW.  lioxi*  eryeivovt. 
JAVK.  FvsiiTo.  OVMm  tomeetoaa.— Aks*. 
JAY  BLIN,  tbe  anelettt  German  warrims  had 
a  custom  of  orowfiing  tbnr   javelins  with 


coronals  of  leavec  Awn  the  saeved  trees. — 
PottMt'g  We$(em  fndii,  V'ol.  tl.  p.  t9A. 
JAVISLLlRl.   Tah.  OrewUhiffaeU. 
J  AVI.   Hind.  O^. 
JAWALAU.  Hikb.  Onm  Anble. 
JAWA.   HniD>.    Hibisoua  foaa*«iMnaai, 
etio  VIbsraum  eothiifoHM. 
-  JAWA,  dr  JaM  kher*  HlHD.  Hoidewft 
faexasticbttm; 

JAWAerJAWAN.  finrs.  AlbagtiMtuo- 
mn. 

JAWALA  MUK^HI.  Tbeiames*  mostb,  or 
spirits*  mouth,  a  eetebrated  hUl,  in  a  sandstDBe 
nftge  opposite  Nadann  on  tbe  Amritsir  mad. 
A  stream  of  hydn^iv  gaa,  whieh  oofeee  Aroa^ 
the  sandstone,  fseuea  from  ten  or  a  doaea 
ftsaarea  in  the  rook.  A  HKbt  applied,  the 
flame  plays  around  the  fissures  whic^  the  devo- 
tees suppose  to  proeeed  from  (be  Mnk'hi  or 
month  of  the  Jawahi  or  spirit.  Sea  Joelab  • 
Kangra. 

JaWANB.  Hind.  ■  Cieer  eoM{;arieank 
JaWANSHIR.  SeeKaniHMMh. 
JAWAR.   Hind.  The  greaVBiUet,  HoIom 

sorshtim,  SorghnsB  vulgare. 
JAWA  KAC£.    See  India. 
JAWARL    Millet.   Holcas  sorghnm. 
JAWAR  KHURD  or  bftrik.  Hihd.  Hohma 
eoighum,  caHed  '*  smnM*'  in  oppositiow  to 
maiae,  wMob  being  stilt  Urger  is  somelimcB 
called  "  Jawsr  kalan,*'  Wilayiti  jawar,  ImlspM» 
tl  Borghum  aaecharatnin. 
JAW  ASA.  HiHi>.  Alhagi  maurorom. 
JAWASHIB.  AaaB.  On.  HiM».  Op^ 
ponax  ehironnm. 
JAWATAi.   HMD.  Keee. 
JAWBB.  SeeJakm. 
JAWI.-i-AfaderaehtB  Tadiea. 
JaWLF.   Hnrs.  Gedjan. 
JAWUL.  BxNe.   Odina  woodier. 
JAWUK  TAGH.   See  Knrdistan. 
JAXABTRSt  the  modem  Sir  river.  Cheag$a 


khan  and  hii  bttda  issued  from,  ihe  peatoni 
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Ink  be^rmd  tU«  river.  Oa  the  Mslm  side  of 
Centnl  Asii,  »  ■  hrlite  tnet,  irat«red  by  tlie 
Kmt  riten  Uk  Jaurtw  ftiid  t)»  Oxo,  imd  it 
ii  ii  Uii  httiAo  tfMt  ibftt  tbe  eonqaaMs  of 
B««i win niMls between  ISftiand  )668.  Af- 
krloDfrieMtipentiM  fortifying  petto, Rueaia, 
M  18M,  made  ■  sudden  irraptiM  into  the 
np^  nlley  of  tbe  Jaxsrtea,  and  in  that  year 
took  thne  (urU  et  Kokand,  vis.  AouUetta. 
Twfcirtan  end  Chontkend.  In  tibe  apriog  of 
1865k  <be«hier  of  fUtoA  Ml  in  bnttk,  and  in 
IiM  the  oity  of  TaahkeAd  wha  etomed. 
Oalba  SOlh  If^  16SS,  they  Araxhtand  vM  tho 
kaUle  of  Irdjir,  agnest  the  Bokhiriotea^  and 
hurinAhayearcaptuied  the  foita  of  Oratepe 
wl  Juaak,  within  40  milea  of  Samarcand. 
Oa  tbe  IStb  May  ISfiB.  a  great  battle  was 
bagbl  tndec  the  waUa  of  Saflsnreand,.  end  the 
dtj  uirmidered,  and  later  in  Ibe  year  Bokhara 
xUid^SmHtdgiliy  Mewiem,  /Wy  1868. 
Bk  Xatenk  t  Unda;  Kelott  Kabul. 

iAT.  2n  wooded  ainiation^  oo  the  western 
oapB  ef  the  K.  W.  Uinalaya,  the  trareller  ia 
Mnth  Ihn-ctenolerislie  and  elegant  kwit 
taU  lay  Galoaitta  «iMneia«  Hum.  Tbu 
gwarfal  ercainw  nttwetrntlMttion  not  only  by 
Ibe  briKianey  of  iU  phiiMge,  hnt  the  loud,  hanh 
mssM  it  utien  as  the  tra?eller  eppreodica, 
Bt*)erUD|c  up  ite  long  tail,  after  Um  ■atiner 
«f  tbe  laappio,  mnr  mrrulena^  ebstteruig,  aa 
Aeiiik  repraaohiaig  oM  lor  iaMrwliBg  on  ite 
bonti.— i4  dama. 

Jm  CUANDBA.  See  Zoeoriptiona. 

JATAD£VA.  Few  £Qr«>eans  probably  are 
familiar  whl(  the  name  of  Jayadeva,  and  yet 
Uii  Bin,  like  Cboitunya  will  bold  a  promineDt 
pfaee  ia  eome  tatnn  bistonr  of  India  aa  an  en- 
thMiMt  and  a  rcfbnner,  who  has  left  n  lasting 
iaplesB  in  BengaL  Be-  too  iplrHttflKaed  tbe 
wonb^  of  Kriahna,  and  denouneed  the  eaete 
iTileBi.  One  of  his  moot  eiAebrated  poems  *as 
1ruulai«d  it  foR.length  by  Sff  WflKatt  Jones 
ud  19  printed  in  one  of  the  eerKvr  volumes  of 
journal  of  the  Astatic  Society  and  theugh  it 
abewidk  with  that  oriental  imagery  and<  pasaion 
ahieb  seem  to  have  obBraeteriaed  the  moat 
popilar  eastern  bards  ,  from  tiioe  immaicori«l> 
it  osgtains  some  undoubted  boantiea,  nnd 
Ihewi  a  aew  light  upon  sonm  important  phaaeo 
•f  rriigious  development.  Hia  tomb  is  still  ta 
W  sent  in  the  dietriet  of  Bkeerhboom.-— ZVae. 

•  Simd^r^l  I,  p,  it.  - 

UTADRATHA,  bint  of  Blitdbn,  stole 
nj  Draapadi  bet  wae  pMtned  and  enplandi 
He  took  tbe  Kaurara  side  in  the  batUe'tf  Ku- 
Mabetra  and  was  slain  by  Arjune; 

MTANTI.  tbe  birth  day  of  Krishn.  oele- 
Watoii  at  a  fisetival  by  the  Vaiehbara  sect. 

JAYANtl.  Hind,  i^bynomene  seaban. 
hi mMll  yellow  lldwcr  ia  held  saond  to  Sin.: 

JATAPAIi.  Hind,  GiatoaU|liim 


JATAraAXA,  the  'frnit  of  vielovy/ ia  the 
nutmeg  ;  or.  as  n  native  of  Java>  Javapbala, 
*  froit  of  Java/  is  most  probably  derived  from 
Jayadiva.  *  the  viotoriona  isle.'*— iWa  Bomw  ■ 

JAYAPALA-  Sams.   Croten  tigliiim. 

JATAPUB.  See  baud. 

JAYASINHA,  of  Ambhere,  adistin- 
guiehed  netronomet  trf  He  eoaetmeted 

a  largo  set  of  valuable  Inblas}  -  orectod  magni- 
ficent obeervatMlcs  at  Beuaree,  Delhi,  Kotahi 
and  0(^^^«.  /for.  VoL  V,  m.  I77»  167. 

JAXATARUADKVA,  fiae  Ineerntious. 

JATEE8URT.   See  Bbairava. 

JAYFBUL.  £i(lo.  Nulmeg  tnei  Hyris- 
ticamoeebate. 

JATPUR.   See  Khaki 

JAZAR'UL*BOBTANI.<  AlUD.  Ououa: 
oMTota. — Itnit,  •  • 

JAZUH.  Ak.  Hard.  AeepUaUentax^  *. 
maho— dan  noli  tax  na  Don-eoillbtaers. 

JAZnUH.  AmAB.  Aniabmd,  TheBea  oC 
Oman,  ot  Persian  gulf,  called  also  the- 
Persian  Sea,  and  Erythnaii  See,  -aM  'Ihe 
Scaof  Fanj  bao  levand  U^s,  the  JbM- 
i-Lafst  oaUed  alio  JaonJ-daiai,  or  Long*' 
Iiland,  known  on  maps  aa  KiiluD.  Also 
Khar^  iskmd,  on  maps  Kumek,  a  emntt. 
island  but  mU  watesedi  not  very  far  fimm  fiu- 
ahir  nod  whieh  oBoe  belonged  to  th*  Dutch, 
and  iraa  held  ift  18SS  to  l&l&by  the  Brilisb. 
—OvseUf'M  TravelSt  Vol.  I.  p,  334.  Kinntir't 
Geographical  Mmmr  t>/Mr  Pakkn'lSn^Wt 
p.  £1.  Ce<Miel  Cktan^'t  HufhrMUt  a»(l 
Ttgrit,  p.  210.  iWlerV2V-a«e2l,  ^ei.  I.  p, 
453.  See  Am  ;  Arden;  Ardekaflf  Indct 
Iran  ;  Kashgoi ;  Kabt  Kirman;  .Lar{  Laris- 
tan  ;  Oman ;  Erythzean  Sea.  > 

JAXK.   KsTlT.  DaiciieaiDln.—- £^ 

JAZZEE.  A  lieev  in  eowliUteeb 

JEAPOTA.  Hind.  Pntraniiva  -BMhughii.> 

J£BA1\   Ual.  MuekJ 

JEBEL  HASSAN.  lAroeky  pKMuntOry  to 
the  we«t  of  Aden,  add  very  similar  tolhe  Aden 
mountain  ;  pruperly  Jab'l  Uassou, 

JEBEL  NAUKOUS,  er  **  Uountein  of  (be 
Bell"  is  abont  four  kondied  feet,  in  faeigbt,  and 
the  metnial  of  whiob  it  le  eomposed  ia  a  light 
oolouied  friable  sandstone;  but  an  inelenod 
I^tn  ef  absoa  impalpnbJe  sand,  rise*  M  an 
angle  of  40"  «it^  the  horicob,  whk&  when,  put 
iu  motion  rabee  bubiqiI  aounds.  Aiithssr  jBaai*> 
menosment  thn  souda.-m%hl  be  iieii|n>liiil  to- 
the  ftibtslnins  of  aB.iEdiw  harp  -when  ila- 
itrings  first  catch  the  hreeao:  as  tbe  send  be~ 
comf-s  HoreVifrfeotly  agitated,  by  the, increeaed 
velocity  of  tbe  deaeent^tiie  noise.mofe  aearly 
resemblea  ihat  produced  by  .  dnwitig  tbe  mois- 
tened  fingers  over  glass.  As  it  reaches  the 
base  the  referberalioas  mttaia  tbe  kmdaess  of 
diifuit  Ihuader,  causing  Uw  rock  on  ji^uck. 
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WtlWed  wM  teaitea  to  tibnta,  tttd  Oi^JliHls, 
anitaullB  not  umif  fH^htened,  be«ira«  so  idann^ 
ei^  thtt  'it  w«  wtok  difiieuHy  their  drivcm 
cwU4  VBUi»  ihen.  TIm  Mufidt  eobu^tism  Ml 
quicker  on  the  ear.  at  other  times '  wwe'  ibot» 
prolongMit  hotliftii  «irelHdf(«r  rihkihgapjfeW- 
ed  to  depend  upon  tha^  ArtbtinereaeUt^  orhe- 
taidlBg  the  Taboity  of  iAm.  AevMtiif~''9iiUUed'a 

•iZfcxMl*,  7ol.  il.pp.'2iy  U;  M;  

-.JfiDDAH,  *  tpM  ia  ArnWa,  on  tHe  bwdttv 
of  the  End  ' Sea.  lU  «f««tid-  pepul«tMn 
haa  (Men  dBtioMtttfd  mt  SftfOVd  AeooirrtlBf 
to  Oafteu  BmoD/  Arabitii  ciliea  are 
none  of  them  larst,  th«  po^Utlon '  of 'El 
MBdittAh:u  inm  I6,a00  to  a8.«00,  aiiilhe 
Kizam  troops  ia  garriaon  400.  ilvkm  oontaina 
about  45,000  iDhabibmlft/YaiiAiu  frma  6,OU0 
to.7,^,Jeidabrabattt35jQO0,aad'T«if8y600. 

JEDDO,  or  Yedo,  the  capital  af  tl»e  luafHra 
ot  JapiniwaltoateA  at  inoit^rn  tfxtnniity 
of  the  galf  «C  iha'BHDa  mho,  i»-  «n  ittooatw 
l^atiu-^iCteArMTfti^  and  SU<^  Juptai, 

asaUS.  .  SteTin. 
-MBitPOOVA^.  fiflro.  ^hanuU-oTPdlnnc 
jim  RbxIwrgUir  wUab  itf  Indiii  te»-atiDi« 
tk»  ttalini  nMsd  tfaa  meki'of  'diiMtfeD  «• 

-  JEBfiON  OB  JBfiBUWA.  '  Bna  Spoai* 
Qfftatitalia.  'JZ«9&.  a^  of  Oeltk  •neiil«lif:-4«*£iMt. 

.  ISflL  U>UBtOH.  Bssow  PMgOUuB  indt' 
omn,  .  .  '  - 

JEBNaUA»  DoK.  Praarn. 

JflBIU..  UiND..C««ift  teed.  See  Ul8i>jera> 

JEKRAOA.  CxW.-  OnnjaaMd. 
.  JEBBik^-KANlS.  Mavlx,  Aaiued.  • 

J£EaA*aUBKD. -  BBiia.  :  floA^'  Hih». 
Cumin  seed. 

JBEBiei  SBUBAb  Bee Oyia  aaU>a. 

JEERUK>'-£nitf.  Gwuitfum  loymiiiiun. 
CmiUMo  eeWil    .  "    ■    .  -  'T  <       /  ' 

JEEVA  Sams.  Llfe,'froiik  >bv,  iJ>4i«e. 

JEBTQHU^  flat  UonieiMu  : : 

-  JKEYA'SHIM'  B^Moj  UbM  /rdbrttorum.- 
JEHBTU.  Seetnw. 
JBGU&A.Tah.  Cla.Ttia  f itillii.-^AwI>. 
JfiHAU.  Ak&B4   a  ^igioQS  arar  of  tU 

uihoaedaM:  gemrallj  need  'to  deaigiiate  a 
Iter  afftinst  othei'  rclifnioliitto.  ' 

JBHANABAD,  » tl«  district  of  Sekooba. 
gDvnMl  by  a  ufcief  of  Ue  tribe  of  ^Mgi  'the 
moil:pMnrral.iD  Beiatan.  Sbaaepii'so  caUed 
fftfU  -flWMdc.  tW  naiilHMe  of  this  oUefs 
MlfynAvBO  of  tlw  psinlikpfll:plMei'iii<Beiii-; 
taM^JVrui^  /own.  p.  416.  - 

JBHAHABAD, «  town  In  the  HooftWy  d» 
tiiok  of  B—gul  near  tbe  Didkee  9ar  tirar. 

JBHANDA&  KHAN.   &ee  ^byber  j  Sfaah 

JEH&NGIB,  fciairof  Oelki,  m»  the  title 
Miuaed  by  Belia,  Ihe  ooa  o£  tbo  tOfm 
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iUbanoKUs«ceBabioi»tol&eUitoi»ii  1M». 
Hemrried,  iff  1011, 'KurkFebna,  «  beootifat 
woiaan,  ifllie'wasitbaMilOv  Of  Sber  A%haa, 
Her  nsau  «a«  atfuWiate4  «ttb  Hat  of  her  tau- 
batfd  on  tho  ooitw;  Hea  btietber  obtained  kigk 
ofieet  ftnd  ber  fbthcr  wsl  amde  a  anaister,  aad 
proved  an  oMe  statesiMA<<  Jehao^  vaa  ooo- 
tenqiorary  with  Jaaes  tba  'Fint.  Malak  Anbir, 
aai  A^aainian  chief  and  AtiaguiBhad  atatet* 
diao,  topk  obsfgb  of  tbe  kiajtdoin  of  Abaied- 
nugpar  on  Uie  astasnmUoa  «f  Oband  SBUan, 
iiJ  «000.  He^bmeda  rohilivooftbelatehing 
OKlhotfaroMj  ¥W -twenty  yean-'  hv  oppiaed 
(bo  UogbalolbiUt  bnd  in  16  IS  xepaked  tha 
eflbiM0  4»f  Vehangtr,  b(i«  ia  Iftll  be  was  ddeated 
and  poHbaaed  peaoe.  Oodypoor  .  aubdiiMd 
to  thepoarerof  DebU  in  after  barisg 

bam  fbr  eipbt  eanOnriea  iadiapeMtent.  iehasgii 
ntM>  tnniMd  a-  'liaTWtree  wife,  the  aiataT 
of  rajah  Maun.  But  tbe  Bajptttfiee  pria> 
oeat  early  pok  aa  anA-iaher  iife  by  awallowiag 
poiaoBf  diagoaled 'wMi  tbe  .qiiamlstdf  kcrhos- 
baod  and  ao«.  ■  In  AlUbabtd  4hay  ahow  tbe 
saerad  asrama  ot'berodtagfrof  Bbkadwij  Hud, 
a  binduaageof  wliaantiquttyj  fthd/tbe  foia* 
Miflr-of  (ba  iHvMat '  Mookefjao  Bratain, 
alao  in.4bo>  nodalo  of  tbo  -lUiusro»'iteBb  an 
thMoaaaiiMtaiiS)  tvoawer  tba  priiioaa  Ubaaroo 
and  Poms,  ■  and  a  third  onr  tho  Ifarwaias 
Bagm  «r  Jehntgir.  Tbe  'tonbo  aaai  aU  cn 
the  noddof  anahaBiedaBTiriab.**^aV.  fiind., 
Vol.  I.  ftp.  388,  329. 

JfiKA^  KAkAH,  (it  A  *.'<»efecripfticfn  of  tbe 
world**  ia  a  voric  qnotfed'  W  the  'Ajaib^ 
bBldan.~Ot(«!£y«  TraveU,  YoL  t.  p.  fSO. 

JEIHAI^'nVUA.  a  Turlcieh  wprk  pnatad 
at  Goaa^atinopla  in  1736.  tUoufcb. bearing  a 
I^uaian  ^)it^y-0*ifd^M^av^t  VoL  Z.  paSU. 
See  Mqmn^i 

JI£UBi,  The  plaiiLof  Dasbtri-Giran,  bquUi 
<tf  iC^wai  ia  inhabited  t^  £(Uv  an,.  \  branch 
oC  thci.lfd^  taisbq  Af.nw>^r*S«9  KalaU 
,  i&UOIAJ^IM»  for  tbrsA  wcuiU^  of 
laaaU.  fin  .B.  G.  «e&y  wtulo  only  18  yeaia 
dd,  N^cbadneaiar  bunud  and  ptflaged  bii 
paianBiSBdabe  tetnpla  of  Straiaalem  and  took 
tha.kip^  aad  Aia  aaolhet  and  eourt  to  Babylon. 
Uews^  •aceaedadbfUa-nitole  Zedakjab  mmai 
Nabbohadntaaar  placed  «b  tbe  throne.  But 
iaBvC.6ft»,  Zodekisfa robenoA  and  in  dS8, 
Nebnohadnezzar  laid .  isfege  to  Jartsfiltin,.  and 
IB.  a  JS6,  took  it  by  sMtfik  -  bornod  the 
tdapioond  palace  and  pHtoatiKedelriab**  eyes. 

.  JEHUB.  HMD.  a  pile  of  watir  poto  pUoed 
one  on  tbe  other.  Tbowoid  ia  pronouBced  abo 
Joftfanr  «ia  alio  wriUon  Johar.  To  labB  the 
water  peta  off  lba  bead  of  a<direwqd  voman, 
ia  tokaply  eooeeirt  to  mari^  bet.  Tbe  costom 
naeraUa  aaoongst  tho  t/of,  t^krar  M^Gotgwr^ 
W  priani^  XBOiigtMbc  iotasx,  wA  von 
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wmadj  ta  B^pbotena  tiUan  te  tlM  Oudh 
mhI  Dslhi  pnriiMH.— JS<{t#i. 

jmNOKKMUGGUfi.  A  unttof  Dmsa. 

JEL  Hind.  Atcm  fahu.  A.  eatirt. 

JBIPOOK,  WMtlmlutoflibBinriiKipaliljct 
of  tUjpootuu  to  aooept  ike  pn>ie«fcioa  teudeted 
by  thBgoranUMtitcf  fteiUsh  In^is.  lo  Ike 
IdatmoaiNt,  tkp  debjed  her  MttcUaa.  toa 
^itNi  wUd  wtt  to  baaiih  fw  mr  Uie 
oeuet  of  «dar.^JZ!Nr«  ft^oiAUii,  Fol.  1. 
}k  371. 

IBHE  K&CHUK&.  Mai.  BbTdum  mx- 

nmiet. 

JBJFKT.  A  li!na«  temple  in  Chft  Sfithntti 
eomTrr.  Tbe  sitnation  of  brado  t«mpleg, 
ifter  lilowing  for  tlie  neccMary  proiimfty  of 
water,  is  gfeoerally  tbe  moec  benutiM  the 
Beijkbotirhood  rfords.  Jquri  iemple  i*  'ftrf 
rii^:  it  is  said  to  exjpend  liatf  a  lakh,  60  OOV 
topcea,  ;earl;,  i&  th*  expieosesmd  eatatUi^- 
■nitror  tk«  deity,  Kandeh  Kao  j  honea  trnd 
dc^tiare  kept  for  bin»  he  end  Ma  sponK 
m  bithed  ia  tjaages  water,  roae-mter  per- 
had  witH  otto,  aod  decorated  with  gema. 
llf  nvennea,  Cke  thoae  of  moat  otber  templea, 
IR  derired  from  hootea  and  bnda  ^tm  by 
pou  people,  and  ftom  preaenta  and  offbrings 
toaatantly  making  by  all  deaeriptioiia  of  vo- 
tarintnd  risiiora,  according  to  iheif  tneana, 
•r their  faith,  hope,  orcharity.  The  Mnrfidat 
Tofflen,hoirever  Daoierous,  are  iioi,perhapa,  any 
eipedse,  hut  rather  a  aovree  of  revenue  to  the 
topk  At  the  animal  Jatra.  or  ftir,  wUeh 
eoaneaees  on  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half 
ofChaftra,  ^n  lamtary)  a  lakh  or  more  of 
pmoM  visit  J(^ari;it  i8  cnatomary  for  tite 
nnl^en  to  aaetlAce  a  abeep,  and  the  BraV 
am  aaaert  that  twenty,  or,  In  particniar 
Trail,  thirta  thouaand  are  abrin  on  ll|ia  ocea- 
■o^lo  tbe*  honor  and  glory  of  Kasdeb  Bao.— 
Mtor.p.  432.    See  KandotAh. 

iSK.  Hind,  Melia  azedaradu 

J8KU.  Ujkd,  oTBasahir,  Daphne  ol^idea. 

JSli>  Hind.  SeabaBia.^!^ptiaQa.  also  Her- 
potda  lunniera,  B.B,§r  Awia. 

JELiUBAD,  a  town  near  Kabul,  alao 
tkpMvime  of  which  it  ia  the  capital.  The 
tm  ia  CTieloaed  withi]i  mad  walla,  and  ha* 
bataaMdiffenntappearanoe.  The  pronook 
otcods  from  tbe  K«td  or  JagdaUak  to  Deka, 
■  iUnfima  areat  toeaat.  Tp  the  aoMfa,  the 
SiMt  raiRa  of  Sakd  Kob  dividea  it  frvm  Kfau- 
na,  and  to  the  noeth  ■  kanfta  -hiUa,  of 
Hady  equal /alevaUon,  aepaflite  at  from  Ka- 
Mataattd  Bqar.  Safca,  the  easCem  point, 
hal«ha«BtniieB«ftba  KI^Fber  paae.  Tbe 
hawtiM-  vaH^  df  Jdalabad  ia  ammdr  wall 
««md.  Beaidea  tboSdEkh  Bqd  mS  Kara- 
Kaaamber  ofriTideta  flow  from  the  Safod 
Kik,  aad  the  great  lirer  of  Kabftl  glidea 


tbromgh  it,  jrwaiviog  i»  iU  «oqn«  the  oaiUd 
liver  of  Lvghnwb  m^vmi.  of  jtba  aMipwa  o< 
Aliiha^  and  AUngar,  and  Ipwsr  down  Aha 
fioe  ri*ara  of  Kaneh,  KboMr  Cbi^ial. 
llHoa  rireio  flow  fron  tba  Jiqrtb,  and  i«v« 
tbek  aouroei  remote  from  tbii  pait  «f  tho 
ooaintr;.  Theotiinate  of  JeMfhad  ja  remark- 
ably direraiavdk  The  winter  aaaeov  ja  par- 
ticttlnrly  d«%fatftt}^  attbongfa  aubject  ta  violent 
wind  starma :  b^t  i|t  the  amnueri  in  tho 
oeaine  of  tJw  TvU^,  or  aJo«g  tbeqoorpeof  tho 
river,  the  beatjaexoeaaira..  The  great  aioua* 
lain  range,  Uw  Safed  Kol^  definaa  the  limita  of 
JelalabfKl  valley  to  the  .aodtbt  fiiid  divide^  it 
from  Bangaah,  Vign*  leiparka  if  JelaliJbad  bo 
tbe  Nyaa  of;  Arrias  .«a  it  i»oat  Ukaly  i^be 
abonid  certmnly  think  that  tba  8afe<)  KfA.  or 
**  White  noanuiiii**'  •mn  Monot  tf eroa. 

The  plaiti  of  Jelrfabad  ia  calUfated  to  a  high 
degree,  Sotidea  the  Kabul  rirer,  tbe  plain  ia 
ooptMsly  irrigated  by  other  atreant,  snd 
notably  by  tbe  3ettb  Rod,  which  eMeftit 
from  the  west,  wid  fallafnto  the  main  river,  «t 
DaruMa  ;  by  the  Kara-^it  (ortbo  blade  river), 
which,  eaat  of  Balbk  Bagb,  anitct  with 
tbe  Sutlh  Rud  •  and  by  tbe  numaiou  «bd 
bMntifnt  apringa  of  SolUnpvr,  Which'  form  A 
rivntot  flowing  tbrovgli  the  eehtre^f  4lw  phiu 
by  Ohar  Bdgh.  Few  conaftriea  oati  poaaea* 
more  attractive  acenery,  or  caa  ethibit  ao 
many  grand  featuea  in  ita  attiVoMiding  laiid- 
seape. 

Jelalabad  is  aaid  to  have  been  bailt  by 
Jelal-ud-din.  The  town  ia  advantageonaly 
aitaated  for  coipmeToe,  beaidea  being  on  tiie 
high  road  fmn  Peahawar  to  Kabul,  roada  lead 
from  it  to  Darband,  Kaahmir,  Gliiznf,  Bamian, 
and  through  Iiamghan  to  Badakbahan  and 
Kaahkar. 

The  fllimate  .  of  Jetidabad  is  Hke  that  of 
India,  exeept  ki  anmer.  Tbe  inhabitanta  An 
wmttly  doMtadahto .of  todiag . ppople, . .  Tbi^ 
apenfc  alao  ihfl  ffiodnatbani  lapgiugab  Jboa&iea 
Itanian  andA%hianL  Jalalabad  oontaW  mmjr 
a^pnkhral  topea,  whioh  dao  oeeor  at  Pazwita 
and.  at  Hidda  or  Idda  in  Ha  augbbourhood. 
That.at  J^Ub^d  waa.  opened  by  Mr.  Bfaaaoa 
and  the  inaeriptian  maluB  mention  of 
Kadiphea.  Of  tbe  Khyber  tribee,  ,pr9per,  tbere 
ai«, three  great  divisions,  tbe  Afntdj,  the  Skiin- 
w«ri,  and  the  Orak  ,Zye.  Of  these,  the  Afredi;  in 
iheir  .preaeni  jocallty,  are  the  most  Dumerousj 
the  Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  tbe  arte 
traffip  and  the  Orak  Zy(>,  the  more  orderly* 
1^  AfhBdi  occtipy  tbeeaMemiwrts  ofthe  hHts, 
ikeareat  Peshawar  ;  ind  the  Shinwari  the  irea- 
tera  parts,  lookmg  opon  the  valley  <tf  Jdabbad.- 
The  Orak  Zjro  Maado.ia  TlMb^  inttittln^ 
with  the  Afredii  and  aomo  of  ilHa  are  fdnnd 
"  theiiiUa  aoiit^wea^|f,|i^^T(^. 


JECilrVb-DIN. 


JKLAK  OB  HTDJLSPE3. 


malek  ot  cliief  of  this  tribe  wbo  6aiKl8«fe-1 
Jfadir  sbah  and  a  fom  of  earalry,  by  the  route 
of  <;bata  and  Tirah,  to  P«hawar»  wb^n  the 
priDfli^  xoad  Ibran^  the  hilU  was  defended 
against  him.  The  8Mn«ari,  beiides  tbeir  ipw 
tioa  ■eftbe  bins,  b«T«  tbelinda  inaediately 
met '«f  Hmn,  wad  aome  of  tbe  valley  oft^ 
Sflfod  Koh  ren^.  More  ^eaterly  atitt,  undw 
the  sanw  bill  nmg^  tbey  ai«  found  aoltth  of 
JebUbad,  and  are  there  seisbbonrt  of  the 
Khogam.  These  an  in  tbe  condition  of  unruly 
BUbJecta.  There  are  dao  some  of  them  in 
GhoT-baDd,  and  they  dwell  in  great  numbers 
bordering  on  Banjor  to  tbe  north-west,  where 
they  are  independent,  and  engaged  in  eonstant 
))6stilitiei  with  the  Mbea  of  Bajor  and  of 
KafiHatan. 

Tinh  and  Charah  are  fertile  and  well  peopled 
Talleya,eigoyi*g«oeplolintate,  io  wnpnriaon 
witli  that  of  Peshawnr  (  and  it  was  not  uanaual 
foe  the  eirdais,  and  others,  who  bad  an  under- 
atsndiagwitli  the  inhtbitants,  to  pass  the  warm 
weather  in  the  former  ol  these  plaess  i  which  also 
frequsDtly  beoane  a  place  of  refoge  to  the  du- 
tr^aeed. :  Xhe  Kbaibari  like  other  rude  Afghan 
tribes,  Mv«  tbeii  maleks,  or  chiefs,  but  the 
aalhority  of  ititeie  is  very  linitud ;  and  as  evuy 
individual  Ima  •  voue  vi  pnblui  aSsirSf  it  is  im- 
poa^Ue  to  deaoiUw  the  oosfusion  that  exists 
ammgat  tbem>  0(  oounei  nnaniinity  is  out  of 
the  qneatio*.  and  it^eBenMy  happens  that  a 
uanawati,  or  deliberation  on  any  business,  ter- 
minates not  by  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  but 
in  strife  amongst  tbemselvea.  The  portion^ 
of  the  Afredi  and  Shinwari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Kliybcr,  (hromjb  which  the  road 
leads  &om  Peshawar  to  the  JeUlabad  valley, 
are  but  uicon^iderable  as  lo  numbers,  but  they 
are  extremely  infamous  on  account  of  their 
ferocity,  and  their  long-indulged  habits  of  rapine. 
Uuder  this  Sados  Kre  prince^,  they  reoeirad  an 
annnst  allowanea  of  twrivfr^hausand  rupees  oit 
condition  of  keeping  the  'road  tinm^h  thsir 
country  open,-  and  nbstvining  from  plundtt. 
They  dalled  themadm,  therefor*,  the  servants 
of  the  king.—  Viffin^t  FtrtKml  NtmUwt,  p. 
S8S.  JToMon'k  Jcmiff, 'VtL  I.  pp,  174. 
i6  UooWje$  '3¥atteSi;  VoL  L  p.  358. 

Mohm  LaVa  7Vaw/»,  p.  848. 

JULLXLU.    S«e  Punjab.  ' 

J£I<A.LANI,  one  ctf  tbe  Biluch  tribes  who 
occupy  tbe  mountains  and  the  low  country,  the 
Sebaroi,  Suwarni,  Gulamanni,  Jelalani,  Ghan- 
diab,  and  Shaliani  are  sections. 

J£LALTUD-DUI,kiag'of  Kharaam  fsitght 
wiUi  CboDgiz  Khan  new  Buimoo,  in  liSl, 
but  was  defeated  and  swam  the  Indus  river. 

J£LAIi-UD-]>I\,MahoiBodAkbar,grandson 
b(  Baber,  aad  aeventli  in  deanot  from  Tinar, 
^  eUl^  aoB  of  ths  empetor  Hnnuyun 


and  of  his  wife  Hamida  Banu  Beg4m.  He 
was  born  at  Amerkot  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Indus  on  tbe  14tb  October  15  it.  See  &kbsr. 

JBLAL-VD-DIN,  a  farnxmi  author  of  tbe 
Sofi  sect  «ommonly  called  MolU-liami. 

JSbAH  OK  HY0A8P£&    This  river  takes 
ita  name  fiom  kh«  torn  of  Jhdam,  bneatfa 
wbiabk  flows.  In  Kashmir,  it  iaeallsd  fiebai 
a  contraction  bf  the  Sansknt  Vitaata,  which 
tbe  Grieeks  altered  to  Hydaspes.  Acoonling  to 
Vigne,  the  term  Gbikar,  or  Ghuka,  or  Kluka, 
is  appUed-to  the  people  dwelling  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jelam  or  Jylum,  and  Ghuka  or 
Kuka  is.-said  to  mean  ritcht  ;  whilst  those  oa 
the  left  bank  are  oallcd  Camba  fsoin  the  Sxn- 
scrit  word  Bam  the  left.  Tlie  tract  between  the 
Cheaab  and  Bebat  or  Jelum  is  named  the 
Cbenab  doab,  that  between  the  Ravi  and  the 
Chenab,  the  Beohiu  doab  ;  and  that  b«twaen 
tbe  Beas  and  the  Ilavi,  the  Ban  doab.  Tbe 
Jel*m,  is  tbe  mqet  western  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Funjsb,  and  taku  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Jelam.   It  drains  the  vallw  of  KiiBh- 
mir,  and  flows  through  tbe  pass  of  BaramuUin 
the  lofty  range  of  Fir  l*ai^Bl.'i'lie  whole  ojountNUi 
course  of  tbe  Jelam  is,  according  to  Geueril 
Cunningham,  SSO  miles,  and  its  fall  about 
8,000  feet,  or  21  feet  per  mile ;  but  in  the  pUin 
of  Kashmir  the  fall  is  only  3  feet  per  mile 
From  tbe  bills  to  ita  junction  with  the  Cheoab 
below  Jhaog,  the  general  direction  isaouth-west 
and  the  leugth  about  240  miles.     The  whole 
length  from  ita  source  to  its  couQuence  will)  the 
Chenab  if  about  620  milea.   The  Jelam  is  the 
Hydaspes  of  Greek  hiatorians,  the  fabulous 
Uydaapea  of  tbe  Bomana..  Arrian  and  Strabo 
record  that ; Alexander  the  Great  was  supplied 
by  tliis  river  with  wood  from  Kashmir,  of  which 
he  constructed  bouts.  The  Jelum  riaea  iu  th« 
valley  of  Cashmere„  and  draining  ita  watf^rs, 
flows  westerly,,  making  its  exit  at  tbe  Pass 
of  Baramula,  and  joins  tbe  Kiabengungs.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  is.Vitasllia  ;  Vayat  and  Bebut 
in  tbe  dialects  ;  the  Betnata  of  the  Ayeea 
Akberi.    Tbe  last,  which  is  still  it^  loml 
name  near  Jelalpore  (the  supposed  site  of  the 
battle  between  Alexander  and.  Foraa)  isi.the 
l^obnble  origin  of  the  Hyda^M  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Bidaspia  ol  Pt*lemy.    It  iaeatled  both 
Bendam  and  Tamad  bj  Hherifrnd-diii.  '  Os»^ 
ami  Bata^ldt  of  Akmniar  -and  Fonu, 
hy  Capt.  Abbott,  H.  A.,  m  tJttTmr.  At.  Soe^ 
1848  i»    Diary  of  m  rtiy  io  Find  .DaJat 
Kham  and  ike  Bait  Baaget''  hf  A.  Slenmf, 
J£.  B. — /oar.  ^  8oc.y    1849.  Dtecnptiee 
Xoiife  of  ike  ^elmm  Diatriei  6g  L.  JBtmin^ 
0.  S.  Jour,  Af.  SoeAUQ,  MopoH  oir  tk 
Getlogioai  Sirueiure  ami  Minaral  W«Uih  tf 
tie  Salt  Mange^  6p  A.  Flemiatf^  U.  />.  Jmr. 
Am*  Soc^  18A3.  &vrve$  of  ike  Jdmm  riwer^ 
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S*.  7L  1861.  EiMtary  of  ike  Fin^aB,  Vol.  I. 
p.  iS.  CUghom't  Pwtfat  Rtpcrt,  pp,  Iftfl^ 
Ids.  Cmjiingham'$  HitlBry  of  tAt-  Pimfab, 
foL  I.  p.  9. 

JBLLs «  ton  in  Belw^Htan  In  ilw  woth* 
wcMm  ((barter  of  Kadi  Gnadafa^  in  a  <Kitrici 
itfdeta  Willi  noAumants,  nnmaato  of  a  former 
pwple,  vbioh  bear  a  gnat  malogj  to  the  poH- 
iluMis  Ciitie  vatiKea  of  aaoient  Buiope,  A 
kottpring,  the  tiarm-ab,  pteaarreB  ka  tem|n- 
ntowthntiKbout'the  year.  Th»- Bidfburaou 
■(•rioft  of  Lakba  ia-sone  Uveoty  nrilea  aoaih  of 
JcUt  tben  is  anotlet  a  little-  ImIoiv  Scb«a%  on 
tke  kah  vat  of  the  Iidn, .  ud  ^jaia  irtkor 
Toy  hot  wfm^  neai  Kanriit  TbcM  aamal 
■priifftan  foniid  in  the  Mae  Km  of  .bilU,  and 
Ao9»  inftfior  ones  at  the  baas  of  aufieriar 
iHuo  Gliding- 9>nd  and  iwachii  frem  Beladiia- 
te ;  nailu- the  aanie  billiv  narth' ftf  iell  and 
■tritfSuran  aod  Sanni  nro  aolphar  niaaa, 
inAiitioBa  of  the  Bame- geblef  ioat  fommtin. 
MttadSbadia  an  tbeohief  towns  irftbeMay- 
ihtfi  oneof  Ibe  Betoch  tiibcB,  who  have  faaen 
fanted  for  a  long  time  in  Kaobi.  The;  an  dirid* 
ed  hto.  four  prinoipiil  familiea  at  (dnu,  «r 
vUdi  tte  BotUH-iB.  U«  mm  iUostrioua,  and 
hriMhMtbs  ainlaroftho  wbofe.  Tbeyboait 
of  bdag  to  muater  two  thoMaod  fighting 
MB.  mnI  wibea*  nailed  by  Umaon,  had 
\m  e^aged  in  aidleas  hoaUUty  with  tbwr 
MigMoun,  Wo  Hind,  ao  Mientiafnaahoble 
Uoiid-fiead  exiating  betweea  the  twO'  tribaa. 
neMaggbaiA  and  tbe  Rind- am  alike  nddiat. 
ed  to  the  abuae  of  'ardent  ipiiita,  bhang  and 
•(Mai.  <Cuhivatioo  in  the  naigbbouihood  is 
oteasiTe,  pritaoifiaUy  of  Jnw  and  the  caMon- 
flM.  The  sonnti;  eeci^ied  by  tba  Hagghasai 
■  abiindutly  aaopUed  with  waUr^ifo*- 
m't  ihmwyt,  7ot  //.  IM  to  lid.  8ee 
Maat|Kob;KalBt.' 

JKLLAS.ZAr.   See  Kelat,  p.  id». 

JBLLINGHEB,   A  river  of  Nuddea. 

JSLLY  ¥tSH.  One  of  the  Bhizoatona, 
TtKse  are  hardeaed  in  China  by  means  of  alum 
ud  eaten.  Some  are  three  feet  across.  lb 
i*  the  only  one  of  the  Acalephse  knowt  to  be 
ued  aa  food.~2l<fa««. 

lEUJDAR.  PxBa.  Poroerly  csTlrd  r^ab-^ar 
*  the  "  stirrup  holder/*  a  parson  who,  on 
bot,  Mcompanied  a  liocsemaft. 
^  .J£UADAB.  a  commissiooed  native  officer 
is  the  natire  army  of  Briiish  lodia. 

miAL-QD-DIN.    See  Abd-nr-ltaaduq. : 
iENlAU.   AuB.   A  cveeae  or  duger.  - 
JBIiBV-KEBADi.  TXL.  Bugwfai  jaabeai 
ilHLAHGOAT.  BaoOapicci. 
jUOJDU,  also  GheandB.    Tbw  fin- 
l^Mliia  tirMaHid---£iMs.  alio,  tortilk. 
mkMlM  ^  Uauy.  AnetbniB  gmnolna.- 


JUilA  GHSTTU  (HT  faM.Chattv.  Tu. 
Grewia  rotundifdia.— lAMa. 

JBNGIANA.  Bp.  Oantwa. 

JENGIHRR.  also,  Agenglbre.  Sr.  Ginger. 

J£NGiZ  I^HAN  lired  in  the  ISth  eentniy. 
He  introdoosd  eonB|d^  ehangea  in  tha.«OMtk- 
tniion  of  Central  AuB.  Uagavoaproasinentitt- 
flucHoe  to  the  Mogbnl  race  wJwr  after  the  lafNso 
«l  UuDee  caotBriflay  crossed  the  lodua  snda 
Babert^and  erctttuaHy  aalahlisbed  thsmaelffeain 
India,  till  finally  remoTed  by  the  Britiah.  Sao 
Ohangk  Xban  ;  A%baniaMu. 

f  JfiNMXl.  '  A  liser  near  Jainalpeor  aanloii>- 
paant  Hui  naai  BhHmuiiu  in  Noaaeerabad 
distriet. 

JfiOKA.  Hues.  .n>rqniait»a  of  black- 
smiths, wasbennen,  carpeuterai.ud  othar  vU" 
Uge  servants. — SUiot, 

J£ORI.  or  Jiireeb.  Hmn^  a.«c«dv  a  rope. 

J£  PAN,  is  «  ootf  option  of  the  words  Ni- 
Pon  or  fisaten  tand,*r*-iljao«ft.  Sea.  Jopaa* 

JBPSTHAU.  SeaSMrifiae. 

JEBAD  UL-BAHB.   AUB.   Flying  fisb^ 

JfiHAli  KOTIAU*  Uauul.  Autidoo- 
jia  pubeaeenaw— Aox^ 

JERU  IIKA.  '  UauilL. . ,  Ctetedandnn 
serratnm.— Mwnie,  Bl.  W.  Ic, 

JGli.KAJO.H%iE^  •  also.  Kntdila. 

Odz.   Hihd.  '  NnzTomiea. ' 

JERDON,  T.  C,  a  medieal  officer  of  the 
Madras  Army,  He  g^re,'in  the  Uadns  Ltteraiy 
Soeiety's  Journal  several  contributigns  on  the 
fresh  water  and  salt  water  fishes-  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Also,  in  1839,  a  eatalogue  of  the  Birds 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  arranged  according 
to  the  modepi  system  pf  chusifiioation  •  wilh 
■brief  notes  on  their  habits  and  geographical 
distribatioDi  and  .deseriptions  of  new,  doubt- 
ful and  imperfectly  described  species.  The 
total  number  of  thiSQiitalogne'was  nearly  890: 
which,  howBTer,  inclnded  10  of  Colond  Sykea* 
and  nearly  aa  many  more  obserfed  by  Kr.  (noar 
Sir)  Walter  Elliot,  of.theMadna  CivitSakrice, 
who  plaoad  at  Z>r.'  Jerdok's  disjiMd.  nhmble 
natea  on  birdo-proanrad- hy  hinft  by  which, 
ill  addition  to  the  new  spedea  added,  this  na- 
toraltst-wa*  enabled  to  eWeidate  aavend  doubt- 
ful points,  to  add  some  interesting  iafonsatioa 
oa  vanons  birds^oad  to  gim  the  correct  native 
naiDea  of  moat  of  the  speciaa.  Snbsequent  to 
this,  Dr.  Jordan  pnUiahed  «i  aanea  of.  sappla- 
menu  to  hia  Catalogte  of  Birds,  corraoting  some 
polnU  'and  adding  otheil*  Jardoa's  Birds  of 
India  in  three  volnniea,  pmitad  in  1 863  and 
1864,. haa  done  mach  to  oompleta  our- know- 
ledge of  thia  olasa  of  the  -animal  Jtingdom  aad 
Ma  •*  Hammabor  India".  TvabfiM  in  Ml, 
has  been  of  similar  valne  icx  that  branch, 

XBEPALCONSvJonot  oaeiir  in  tin  Eaat 
Indies.  The  Bahri  is  a  noble  bird,  and  is  the 
Fako  peregriuLB,  Gpt^  M  Jp^BB?^* 
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jiotcaiLKic. 


Ibwgh  MM  enottdoDily  eondteit  ttirlety 
oftlw  Jer-fttcon. 

JERICHO,  ai  Mdtht  cttf  o^Ot  Hbbntra, 
SMur  ita  the  w  llkab  ■  BeiUaia  vftl^ge.  The 
skftBMtt  of  atrMtm  areMnd  Jeriebo  an  filed 
«itlk  tbe  n^bnk  tKM,  KpiNHnnklf  indigeiioiis, 
aod  grawiRf  move  loxiiriaMly  tlan  en  tbe  W  Utt 
Kite.  It  u  a  nritrtj  of  the  flhamiUi  mi  m 
Mi  4twn  ivf  bOliDMi  u  tha  Bphw  Chnaii,  M 
vbioh  Um  Mviour'ft  afaok  owMi  of  thorn  ««t 
■Mde^  The  tirigs  an  long  md  jtliant,  akd 
armed  with  small,  tboai^  ibost  eroel,  thornt. 
The  mUe  applet  wbieh  it  beataan  aligbtly  acid 
and  eiealleatfer  aUwiaUagtWnfc.— 4byIcK« 
iSamcfli,]).  68-9. 

JBSBaAM  UULtiA.  UaxIal.  Xuidsnm 

JABEI.   See  Seraaar. 

JSRBKIAH.  NMiiAr  pvet  tbia  naiofe  to 
tba  Ambt  of  a  dbtriet.  The  vattef.  of  Jeremiah, 
is  a  MielBaAoIf  Mlitude,  when,  ithn  been 
coDjectnred,  itaod  the  vttlage  ia  vbidi  Jenniah 
«at  bom.  Ai  OM  eaj  of  it  is  A  oastk — 
aiBgnlarly  ntaated  an  a  lock  eaBed  Ibe  caelle  of 
the  Ifaceabeea.— AKMner**  Otwrlaarf  Jintrnagf^ 
VoL  Lp.  197.  8tdiUrtikiya» 

JEI^HHS.  A  TiTVr  nekr  Butwk  in  Chnpra. 

J^BIAM  KOTTAM.  HaIKal.  Autidea- 
xnf  pobesoens. — Boxh.  ' 

JlE&IDAH.  Accordfog  tb  tie  M.S.  Barhan- 
i-KatUk,  this  signifies  a  linit  6f  small  spear  or 
lance.  But  instead  of  real  jiTelins,  the  Per- 
sians nte  in  their  equestrian  exerciMs,  branches 
of  the  palm  tree  (jeiidali),  or  sticks  of  some 
lieaTy  vood,  vhich  they  dart  at  each  other 
with  considerable  violence,  and  from  frequent 
practice,  learn  to  parry  and  avoid  with  much 
'ugennity.— Ouse/^i  TrateU^V^L  p.  190. 

JEEIKA.  Leeches. 

J£BMAL  Goz.  Aoainirta  oocoulus  or 
Coocnlva  Indicua. 

.    JBEN.   SaN;  InD. 

JABNAIN,  kt.  14"  06*.  N.  Jong.  SS**  V 
S.,  ar  iMall  islaod  o»  tba  aoiuh  aide  of  tbe 
-FHsiati  Ooir. 

JftHEOW.  Hm.  fiuM  axktotelk.— Ow. 

J£RUOn. 
JERUK. 


TsL.   CaiTota  mena. 
Uauv.    Citaua  attraatinai. 
Onnye.  Oiinw  nediea.  P— tfoarb.  f 
J£RUKA.  flAXa.  Cuniaaeed. 
JBRU   KAAT  KAR16AM.  Malial. 
Limooia  Addittiiiia.-»£in». 

JBBU-KANDBL.  Malbal  Ka«delia 
Bbeedii.— 'H^.  d. 

JEBU  KANUAVA*  KaiBal.  ObmaUa 
aativa. 

mu  KIBttANBUiil.  Mauai..  Pbyllan- 
tbm  nriDsdrtft. 
ISBVK-iJUlI.  Xat.  Onoge. 


JERUK.  UANI9.  Haut.  Oiboa 
JBRU  FARNA.  Uaual.  fiidaaflBt«.<M. 

BOKK. 

JHBV8ALE1I,  an  anoieafr  of 
Uebmra  fraqaeat^  atykd  in  ^  Scnptvas^ 
tba  Holy  (iaa,  alviii,  %  Dan.  ix, 
Meheas.  a,  1^ ;  MaU.  6,  Bevi  xi,  S.)  aad  the 
lews  to  tUs  day  saver  call  k  by  aav  atbor 
appatU^  ^  El-kadua,  that  i%  tlieboljr, 
ssaniliaiiis  adding  the  epitbsfc  SI  Siwreef,  or 
the  aable  and  BialHinmlMiw  atyle  it  Batt-al 
Ma^MMaa  or  tbaboly  dty.  Vfae  prophet  scribe, 
SaiB,  oallad  by  the  nabanwdansyOxiiir,  wn  aa- 
anding  to  mahoHsadaJk  tnKlitian,  «f  tin  imb 
of  Jaeoh,of  tbe  tiiba  of  Le«>i  andfonrtttaMi 
sn  deaeeat  hw»  Aum.  Tbegr  tbat  the 
Holy  Scriptarea,  and  all  the  aanoaa  and  dee- 
tan  ikh*  oanMned  and  iatev^nt  tbeie,as- 
eeptng-  a.  fbw  who  wen  taken  captina  to  Ba> 
bylon  mm  laToInd  in  tha  daatraction  ef 
JetoaalsDal^NelTnchadanur.  Earn,  who  ms 
dsan  my  yoaogt  was  easoag  tfaia  cmmbM,  and 
oontinoed  to  read  and  teaeh  tbe  Jaw  of  God  bi 
bit  eowitrymea  dnring  tfaeir  oaptivrty.  At  tbs 
eiid«f  tbe  oaptivity,  £cra  ntunad  to  Jwa- 
aalcmt  and  sona  aay  then,  abon,  aaar  Babyloa, 
while  be  «raa  occnpted  n  weepi^  aeer  the 
:niiBed  t^y  and  (en^d  of  Oedt  hs  said  tohia- 
aeM^  Haw  can  kUm /anualeiB  diwrin  agaiar 
Na  aooMB  bad  be  eOMilral  tbia  teght 
when  Ood  atncb  bin- dead,  ,  and  .  h*  rMaainad 
aaCavoiiebundrsl:rnTevwbeB  b»  waa  raiaul 
agebi  and  eaiplayed  tbe  net  of  bie  dsja  an 
earth  in  etfksning  the  word  of  fiod  la  the 
■Jewa.  The  Ohnatians  of  tba  Beat  ai^  that 
San  dnnk  three  lunea  af  a  weU.  la  wUsh 
tbe  holy  fin  bad  been  Ind,  and  that  thaa  be 
neeiTtd  tha  «ift  af  Cba  Hq^  GbaAt,  whiah 
rendered  him  eapaW  of  teaatabUshitag  the 
Holy  Seriptmea  amanx  hia  coanlv^iisea*  Aboit 
100  miles  aboT6  Kooma,  on  tbe  rMiht  bank  of 
tba  llgrity  ii  his  tomb.  It  ia  a  prelly  mosqnt 
of  tetaellated  brickwork,  aurmounted'bj  a  itrsaa 
eupobi,  and  the  comers  and  tc^a  of  tbe  toaib 
are  oznamented  with  large  b«Ua  of  ooppei  jplt. 

Jerusalem  waa  conquered  and  destroyed  bj 
the  Babjiloniana  B.  C.  588,  sptl  the  twQ  tribes 
of  Jndah  anrtBetijatnin,  were  then  carrnd  sway 
eapii^'C,  for  70  years.  They  were  then  allowed  By 
Cyrus,  king  of  Medo- Persia,  to  return  to  Jodea, 
to  n-build  Jerusalem,  and  they  remained  triba* 
tary  to  Persia  until  that  coimtrv  was  conquered 
by  AiaXaader  B.  C.  330.  'jenualem  was 
built  on  the  hills  ZIon,  MiUo,  Acn,  Beaetha, 
Moriab  aad  Opbel,tb«  nBUHidtaiaa  wbioh  **  ataad 
ronnd  about  Jcniahlem."i  ila  firet  mm 
WM  the  eity  of  Melehitsdek,  then  ft  waa  nlled 
Salem  Md  then  Jofaaa,  but  tbe  tadba  of  Ba^jaaun 
eaUed  it  Jemaakm.  The  moaf  intensttDg  popu- 
latioaof  Jera^9|e^  it 


iiil«lkr  Mtbmtani,  «r«  aonfiMd  U  a 
wliMlaT  ^uittt.  THk,  the  holkw  tpMB 
^  botvcM  the  uto  of  Un  tmumA  tmpla, 
■Ml  ftrt  put  of  Murt  Zkn  wbioh  is  iaoluded 
filhk  themlk.  It  it  «M  UMr«l-d-y»bwl. 
Tlw  kttbkatioBi  »  mam  tftfmmue  (man 
MIottt,  lMui9gmaDa%  fanik  «f  nnpolbkad 
Ms«  haatiljr  pat  tdnaHiei!,  witikout,  any  tft- 
topt  m  aidiitectaiiri  am^ttishiiieat.  Thit 
rfKtail  KmptiaHy  doaa'oot  atiMfMi* .  fwnerty. 
'  iamom  af  ikem  an  m  nay  atraamataasaa*  b«t 
ftm  pndealial  «oli«ai»  ii  haing  fotmd 
Idooaeeal  tiwr  iralth.  Janiaakra 
tea  ^^Ndatfaaof  aboKtlS^aM* 


Uwataa.. 


Jtrmmiaiit.  tSO 

SmriatM  Copli»*.j..,„lCO 

PratMlwto  100 


4,000 

 .«»oeo 

 ..JiMO 

 IjSOO 

•tola  pmporiicn  of  Ue  iew»  an  vomn  aad 
lirik  TW  ■yntigaat  in  Jatupalaa  are  both 
INtaaduMU*  Mfcwnag  lo  .tha.pDTCrt}  of  the 
|aM«MBB,or  the  vaatof  at«ii-Jh>ni  aUNnad, 
tiifia*  pra4«ntial  Motim  flMKtioned  abon. 
IWlnibaaf  thskmfia,  sidutaft  ip  a  aaull 
11%  lo  the  nartii  of  4ha  tAtj,  h«ar  tone 
MMfafaaaa  ■  thaii  genaia)  plan  ta  ihmo  of 
Tlwhw,  Mrlipt  IhatUiaf  am  withoaC  (VDMnenfta, 
iwlptiMMJ  f  paialwl  Then  art  <Mg- 
aiala  <f  g>ioaphagi  ia  nana  of .  than. 
imtdm  k  Iho  Qplia  of  tba  OtoiIh. 
lladUtf  MUn  MiMhry  it  tha  iMAnbelAre 
.if  aHp  aad  *'J«nualam  varV  tbit.Ulter 
w'lliift  of  ehaphtt%  anaiibae^  bMda»  atMiM, 
«h1  the  liki^  inado  for  ihc  most  part  at 
lekhkhm,  and  aeU  to  the  pUfErim%  -  who 
MaaHf  toak  te  iha  koky  aiijf  to  the  Mmber 
Vf  ahaatl^MOL  Tha  popalation  of  the  ea- 
8ia^,  or  prowoM^  is  atinMod  at 
NMOO.of«l»m  l«0,000  «n  iiiahoiqttiniB* 
Ihrias  to  tha  abaoDca  of  gaoci  roadaaod  the 
haBni%  mmg  from  tha  prada4orj  tribai 
il  the  Badaaiaa  iahilMtiig  tha  oirtefciits  of  tho 
imindf  ml  and  fimila  plaioa.lia  waste  or 
bat  laitialtr  and  poorly  coUivaUd  i  it  ta 
hifaiad  that  aolpbww  faitii«ai^  and  wok  aalt 
ot  lhaahofai.of  iho  Dead  Sea.  Tha 
•metaUa  predooe  ia  barl«gr  auffidrat  for  local 
wmiawaaaato.  Jaffa  ia  the  port  through  which 
JuaMkin  dealt  with  fon^  ooantriet.  The 
af  Jaffa  aperieneed  a  eoMidenbtc  in- 
ialft6S;  tha  qaaatity  of  eottoo  .ez- 
patadnwefiotti  &5,000  ihe.  ia  1863  to  nearly 
M>a  lioHa  the  RWHint  in  IS^,  with  a  proapcct 
^tkaifeiift  briag  trable4 or  qo^rupled  io 
^Ui.  There  aie  Hgalar  Uae*  of  fnqoh, 
Martria,  aad  KoaMaa  alevnan^  aad.a  talmrf 
•Iha  haa  between  Bqrnui  and  Jaflbi  thaiwe  to 
w«Miad  «i  lo  dOeundrU. 
>  .TiwuImi  waadettwfed  SSft,  ita  t^eoad 
.*BflawM  qM^)lBtod3.C.10Ui  Manh  »5 
Siria«r-9uM  U  tha  Afgtnm  l)«re 


aaMrtad  thai  tii^  ar«  fsauiafai  of  one  of  tli» 
UabiBW  Mbearand  u  thia  view,  Uiaj  do.  aot 
obieol  lo  tha  datignaUoB  of  Baa-i-Ivul,  which, 
.of  oonnw^.  doet  not  include  t^Tabadi  or  Jew* 
and  Coant  BjQrn«tera«  (p.  S33-334i)  ataU^, 
that  (h(i(f  that  Nebiwhadnezaar  after 

the  destruotioii  of  tha  ten^>te  of  Jcratalem, 
removed  theift;  to  Baaean,  aqd  that  their 
preteut  sane  cama  froia  thepr  leader  Afghana, 
who  ma  aon  of  the  .  updo  of  Azof  (Solonoafa 
WMir.)  ,«ho  was  the  of  Berkin.  fifr. 
Maason,  howerer,  (JourDeyi,  Vol.  I.  p.  ui*YT,> 
axplaioa  that  the  introduction  of  the  maho- 
medan  futh,  wiih  Uia  tegeada  and  traditiona 
af  that  religion,  haa  induoed  all  the  Afghaaa 
to  pmcttd  to  «  detoent  from  tha  Jewiah  patri- 
•ndia  and  kiagi, — a  pedigtae,  hovew,  which 
Mr*  Ifataon  ragarda  at  only  due  to  tfaeir  va- 
nity, aad  which  does  not  require  to  be  too  lari* 
oualy  exanined.  In  another  tanee,  they  affirm 
that  thay .  aro  all  BiuB-i<l8iBel.  or  children  pf 
Isnalf .  vbieh  merely  meaus  that  they  arie  not 
heatbena;  for  they  afKrin  chrittiaua,  although 
aatai^BOwladgiog  their  pruphet^aod  tbo  ahuh 
•eat  whom  (htef  revile  aa  heiaticat  to  be,  eqaatly 
aith:  theaMelyaBr  Baa-i-Xvrael,  although  they 
molnda  I^indoe,  ChinetB,  aod  «U  idolaters. — 

JPaktHiia  ami  Syna,  Vok  L  pp.  US. 

Troth,  p.  9.  Toiauewft  Ouiram 
and  Hmehak,  p,  30&.  See  Koorpa ;  Tig^i^. 

JEBUSALBM  ABri,CHOKB»  Hclunthtta 
tubaroaoa*  A  epepies  .of  mo-flower^  ^  native  of 
South  America.  It  goea  to  aeed  generally  in 
Oetobor  and  .November,  aa  the,  plaptt  grow 
Ih47  ouaafc  bo  well  earthed  i^p,  and  if  >Tery  tall, 
■ay  probably  retire  to  be  ^supported  with 
■tidck  Thia  v^etabla  it  ripe  as  soon  aa 
the  italk  witbert,  and  the  beat  method  of 
preaanriag  them  it  to  let  the  roots  zenaia  in 
iha  gnand.  Tha  atcma  abound  la  fibres. 
To  aov  tbaii,  piH.ei(het  a  half  or  awhola  one, 
ata loot  disianee,  in.  rowa,  the  aaaiaaapota- 
toes,  Md  atiand  toi  Uwm  in  like  manav-' — 
RosfU'i  rianU,  pagt.  301.  BiddiH.  See 
Guourbitaoeee. 

JKRU^SALBM  SAGE.  Phlomit,  &>. 

JfiHU-TUAKU,  also  Jaraiika.  UmkU 
Clerodeodron  terratum. — Sfmn*. 

JJBUVU,  U»y)T  Thomaa  fiaa^  aathor  of 
an,  addreea  to  the  Br ttiah  Astociation  on  thh 
pregreu  of  geographical  iu^uiiy  in  India,-- 
in  liep,  Brit.  Aas.  1839  ;  also  fioau  Geo. 
Tr8o«..Vol.  iv.  Oa  turveyt  in  India  in  Load. 
Qeo^Traai.  Vol.  vii.  lid,  and  Born.  Geo. 
Ycans>  v(^ir..it3,  Qaomphiflal  aod  Sta- 
tittiealMoooir  ofthe  Koaun,  Calcutta  U44< 
JoarD«y  to  the  Mis  of  the  Cavvsiy  and  NeU- 
ghtfiy  UaUsi  Land.  Indian  Metxolof^,  qr 
aOMKVVof  .aoias,  m^ts,  at^iwr^i^  M  of 


JBSSUliHER. 


Indin,  1  Vol.  8vo.  Observations  on  the  bore 
in  Oulf  of  Gan-.bay,  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol. 
viii.  part  8.  203.  Topoftnpbtoat  dMchption  of 
-^fale-lnnd  on  Oalleiy  mounuin.— Bom.  Geo. 
Tnms.  Vol,  Ul  19&— i^r.  ihtM'i  Oatah^ 

JERWA.  Arinr  near  Serotui  in  Bern. 

3ERZ.  Pbh.  BattMTd. 

JE3SAM!ME.    See  Kametl. 

JE3S0RE.  A  district  and  town  in  Bengid, 
the  town  77  miles  from  CntnuMa  to  the  «att  of 
Barasat  and  Nuddea .  Jessore,  is  an  alluvial 
'  district. 

JVSSULMER,  «  town  and  proTinoe  of  Baj- 
putRoa,  conlnining  Hajpals  of  the  Bhat  Beetion. 
The  mlrr»  of  Jesulmtre  ityled  nq,  form  the 
dynast;  of  Bhatti,  and  sre  n  branch  of  the  Yadu 
FHce  of  the  Ghandrsvanaa.  JessDloair,  is  separat- 
ed on  the  north  ■  front  Snhamlpeor  by  the 
great  desert,  and  is  the  modem  nana  of  a 
tract  of  oountry  eomprehended  aoeordinK  to 
ancient  geomf^y,  in  maroost'bali,  the  desert 
of  India.    It  is  tenn«d       in  the  trsditionel 

■  nomenclature  of  thiBTcyion,  from  bcinjt «  rocky 
{m6r)  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  sandy  desert.  The 
greater  part  of  Jessiilmer  is  t'hul>or-rooe,  both 
terras  meaning  a  *  desert  WMte.'  From  Lowar, 

'  on  the  Jodpoor  frontier,  to  Kharra,  the  remote 
angle  touching  Sind,  the  Oountry  may  be  der. 

-  criMd  a*  a  cotitinnoua  tract  ol  arid  sand^  fre- 
quently rising  into  lofty  tceba  (sand-hilh) ,  in 

■  Bome  pMto  eofered  with  low  jungle.  This 
line,  which  nearly  bieeots  Jesaulmer,  is  also  the 
line  of  demareation  of  positive  sterility  and 
comparatiTe  cultivation.  To  the  north,  is  one 
uniform  and  naked  waste  ;  to  the  wuth,  are 
ridges  of  tock  termed  mtiggro,  rooe,  and  light 
soil.  There  i»  not  a  running  stream  throi^h- 
out  JcsBulmer ;  but  there  are  many  tewporify 
lakes  or  salt  marahes,  termed  sire,  formed  by 
the  collection  of  water*  from  the  aand-hais, 
which  are  easily  dammed  in  to  prevent  escape. 

-  They  are  ephemeral,  seldom  lasting  but  a  few 
months,  though  after  a  very  severe  monsoon 

'  they  have  been  known  to  remain  throuKh- 
ont  the  year.  Onft  of  theae,  eallnl  the  Ka- 
n6ad  Sirr,  extends  from  Kanoad  to  Hohongurii^ 
covering  a  space  of  eighteen  miles,  and  in  whieh 
some  water  remains  thnnighout  iha  ye»r.  When 

■  it  overflows,  a  amall  atream  issues  from  the 
Sirr,  and  pnrsnes  an  easterly  direction  for  thirty 
miles  before  it  is  Absorbed :  its  exiaience  depends 
on  the  parent  lake.  TliC  palt  wbieh  it  produces 
is  the  property  of  the  onJwn,  and  adds  tome- 

'  thing  to  the  revenue.  The  country  still  depend- 
ent on  the  Rawul  extends  between  7  a*  ftO' 
and  73*  80'  B.long,  and  between  the  parallels 

'of      SO'  and  37**  60'  N.  kt^  though  a  small 

■  atrip  motnidca,  in  the  N.  E.  angle,  as  high  as 
38*  80*.  This  irregnlar  anrfaoe  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  contain  fiftean  thooaadd  a^nare 
milei.  The  Tadu  of  Jeasiifaatr,  wh*  ittM 


Zabulisthan  and  foonded  Gusal, .  dahn  the 
Gfaagiiai  as  of  their  .own  Jndn  atock :  a  data 
which  Cotenel  Tod  deama  worthy  of  emUt 
Owing  to  ita  iaolatad  aitttalMB.tliaa8faae  eid^ 
adtfaoraTageaof  ilwlCaHrattanee.  Thefnt 
ohief  with  whom  the  Btttiah  OovefwMt  antafw 
ed  into  poKtidA-velatiana  was  maha  nanri 
Moolraj*  who  sueeeadod  to  power  in  17<t. 
In  1818,  howcvaTy  a  treaty  waa  aondudsd 
with  Motdraj  by  w^ieh  the  State  mi 
guaranteed  to  his  poscntty,  the  chief  wai 
to  be  protactod  from  serioua  invaaioas  aait 
dangers  to  bia  Slate,  provided  the  eaaae  of 
quarrel  waa- not  aaorifaable  to  htm,  and  was  to 
act  in  subordinate  ce-opsntion  to  the  British 
Govemmest.  No  tributo  waa  demanded  froai 
hittb  Up  to  im  the  Bikaneer  Slate  eaa* 
tinned  to  urge  ita  claims  to  territorin  in  Ur 
posaesaioit  of  ether  chiefs,  but  iheae  dMBa 
were  r^je^ed,  astbe  inveatigalion  of  them  waa 
ineoniistent  with  the  of^agomenta  iubaiitiag 
between  the  British '  Government -and  other 
States.  Duritqt  the  liCe-tiaM  of  Ifoolnj,  who 
died  in  18S0,  tbe>atate  waa  virttially  aroveraid 
by  bis  minister,  Salim  Sing,  who  committed  tke 
most  awfal  atrocitiaa.  He  pnt  to  death  near^ 
all  the  lelBttves  of  the  chief.  Tim  town  of 
Jessidmer  was  depopulated  by  his  ciudty, 
the  trade  of  the  oouutry  was  intermptad,  and 
the  TtilKtives  of  the  maha  rawal  who  caanpad 
death  fled  from  the-  ooantiy.  in  1844,  after 
theoon^uest  of  Sind*  the  Ibrta  of  Bhagar, 
Gnrseea,  and  Gnttoora*  whieb  had  bean  wml- 
ed  firom  Jahaolmer,  were  restored  to  that 
State.  The  forta  wwe  given  over  hf  Hear  iti 
Morad  by  order  of  the  British  Goveroneoi. 
but  no  sunnud  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  chief  of  Jess^dmer  on  this  occasion.  In 
1846,  the  widow  of  6uj  Biag'h  adopted 
Ruajeet  Sing,  who^  i»  1868,  raceived  a  fociaat 
sQitiiud  guaranteeing  the  r^lti  of  adof* 
tton  ;  ha  receives  a  aalute  of  ftftaen  guas. 
The  area  of  Jeasslmer  is  lS,8dS  square 
mflee,  the  population  about  7^,700^  and  tbe 
ravennaa  Rupeea  »,00,000.  Tba  miUtaiT 
force  of  the  State  daea  not  exceed  IfOOO  aaa. 
—T0d*a  RtJaaUiam,  Vol.  II.  fp.  t1(t,  S?8. 
Trealm,  Bngagemtmtt  und  SwnA,  Vtl.  17. 
p.  154.  Tod's  Boyegthan,  Fai.  Il.pp.m, 
9S0,  278,  27 ».   See  Sajput ;  Kdat ;  India. 

JESUS,  an  Alerandriah  author,  voa  of 
Siraeh,  who  enme  into  Bgypt  B.  0.  133  and 
translated  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  work  of  his 
grandfather  Jesus,  which  is  named  tbo  Book  of 
wisdom,  or  Bcclesiaetieus.  It  is  written  hi 
imitation  of  the  Proverbs  <tf  Solomon ;  and 
thonghita  pithy  aayinga  faH  far  abort  of  the 
deep  wisdom  and  lofty  thoughts  whieh  crowd 
every  line  of  that  wonderful  work,  it  wlH 
alwaya  hefead  wilh  -pfoit  asd  nlaaeuie*  lb 
tbiaWE.wa  ^.^t^^i^^  that  wo 
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ti  a  Jewiab  writw  borrawinx  from 
dv  Qitak  pUloMpbon ;  Uungh  kov  fiur  tlie 
6Mk  tboaghU  were  part  ^  the  origisal 
htbnw  n»j  ba  ikmbtwl — 8kani»  Hiakiry 

jmua  CH&i8'l\  ia  beliaved  ia  by  matw 
Bdlos  aa  Um  fiub  AUah  or  Spirit  of  God  ; 
kon  lainciilaualy  of  the  Virgjo  Mary.  Tboy 
iQHt  hit  nuMMHi  aa  a  jedaraMr  aod  aaviour. 
aaj  Q<  tba  biptiam,  bat  ratEard  bim  as  one  oC  the 
fnphiti  «lHwa  ialenawioB  is  of  valita.  Ac 
•vdiag  to  Mafconwd,  Jesus  wsa  born  of  a 
Tiipa,  was  a  propbet  atid  the    Sptpii  of 
M  or  Bah  Allab.  MabomM)  in  tba  Koraa  (o. 
t7)ii9i,tba  aaiiela  aaid,  Obi  Mary,  vaiily 
GsdNadoth  tbea  fEOod  tidinga  thH  Uok  shall 
bw  U»  **  Woid"  proeseding  bom  himself, 
bii  MM  iball  he  C^st  Josus,  Ifae  son  of 
Ifaiy.  "  Vmly»  the  likeoeu  of  Jesus,  in  tbt 
^ghtof  God,  ia  as  the  Ukeneas  of  Adam  ;  ho 
«sted  Um  o«t  of  the  duat,  aad  tiien  said 
tato  bin  Be,  and  be  was."  **  God  said, 
0  Um^  nrily,  I  will  osuse  thee  to  die,  and  I 
id  tslts  tbss  ap  unto  ase,  end  I  will  deliver 
On  Im  tba  uDbelievera,  and  1  will  place 
ttsNvbsfoUov  thee,  about  the  ubbalieren 
aadtbsday  of  retunetioa."— -Sara*,  pp.  89, 
SttKarund  ;  Kidder. 
jnvUNE  UAU  HOLGAK,  bis  manso- 
Jhb  ii  acv  tlie  acena  of  hia  KiMtesi  glory. 
Sttldbr}  HnkraUa  Goferanenia  in  India. 
m.  His».    Soabann  BnptiMa. 

.....  Dot.   Oatiat  ."  Gm. 

|nrt»J»imteMi..   „  Oi^ts,  LaBtnaa  It. 

Buk  ec«L...„  fiao.    Gsgu8.„  «ItAT. 

^,Jsyet...„  „Fb.   G8gat«8......   „ 

JH  tt  iaporied  into  India,  froar  Europe 
d  is  only  worn  by  Europeans,  large  qiianti- 
litsaCbgMiearo  fonnd  in  the  tertiary  strata 
llieg  the  sea  conat  of  India,  bul  noue  of  it 
liksa  good  poUah.— J£cCrifUoeA'«£Wam< 
Mimisii,  p.  <M. 

m.a  toa.  whiA  aa  Jat,  JW  an4  Jut. 
■MUBS  to  one  raoc^  apraad  fkom  Uarat^ 
bM  and  Kandnbw,  ibiougfaoot  Iho  P«qatr, 
dsvB  the  Indne  into  Kaoh'b  Qandhara,  and 
•Hlvaids  to  the  Jamna  and  Chuisss,  but 
«baeNr  «pnad^  are  aaid  to  rstai*  *  dialect 
rfthtirown  to  whioh  baa  been  «;iven  the  naaaa 
■fJatki.  UrAUaawsefliM  to  imply  that  they 

}mim  laiito  of  tho  Go(m  wbo»  he  seyai  onoe 

'  the  wh4^  at  tba  eottntriea  immcdi* 
^Mlysmfcandwnat  .ofthaladita,  Xho  camtn- 
dn,  ar  anUTators  of  the  8ofl«  at  Jell  as 
4kM|[bank  iLaohi.  an  Je^  who  thoit  vhkwi 
«swahnod  h«(  on  MbMka  and  nerer  onksa 
Med.  A  Jit  may  genenlly  aNn,  half 
JaU,  saatod«ial«anbttUoefc,«id.fonaidn- 
«|  arMd  with  ma^loek  and  sword,  mid  to 
HiinthaBdwcst  of  £«eh'h  GaadfaaT4  aa  alaa 


iu  Herat,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul,  lh«iy  are  saftn  aa 
iUiiecant  artiaansi  iiktt  gypsies>  In  the  Fa^jsb, 
they  an  not  found  west  of  tbs  Jelura,  but  eatt . 
of  that  lirer  tbe  Jet  enltirators  uae  wm))IIO"b* 
Tbe  Jet  has  bean  so  long  aeUleii  in  Kach 
Gaadhava,  as    to   appear  tbe  aburiginws. 
Amongst  tbeir  numerous  suh^liTiaiona  ant  tba 
Kslors,  Kxikai,  Hampi,  I'uniad,  Abrali.  Ao-> 
cording-  to  Molutn  lisl,  ihe  Sikb  Jat  sre  poly- . 
androQS,  and  one  brother  lakes  bis  bratlitr'a. 
wile.— ifa«»Mt'<  J<ntmeif$,  Vol.  u.  p.  l%o, 
Manon's  Keiat^  p.  ^b'i.    See  Jat ;  Jut. 

JKTEbi  or  Cbitiee,  or  "  Hajraabal  Bbw- 
striaiE  oreeper,"  Msrsdoiia  traaciesioM,  grows 
in  dry  barren  places.  Ita  dried  milhy  juiae 
ssrvea  aa  a  cMOHtobonn.  Ita  fibres  are  made 
iato  thread,  twin^  bow-strfaig,  and  rope.  It. 
belongs  to  the  family  Asdepedete^ — JionU's 
KiK  PL 

JETHI  MADH.  6dz.  Hinj)..  Boot  of 
Glyoycibics  glabre,  Li^jaorioe  root  also  G. 
TriphylU,  Xbe  Jetimad'h,  or  Liquorice  root  of 
oommeroa  is  obtaiued  ftnm  tlio  Glycyrrhiza 
gUUra  of  Europe,  dyna  and  mount  Caneaina. 
euUivated  in  Eugland  and  6.  eeUnato  ia  of 
Tartnry  and  iiortberu  China. 

JtSlXMAD'H  KAEAS.  Goz.  Um,  U- 
^orioe  juioe. 

JSTKI.  tbe  langnagea  oF  the  Jet  rate,  ia 
Balueblstan.  ^  India  ;  Jat ;  J« ;  KeUt. 

JEXl^UtAXSI.  GQa.Tbi..  alaoChebur. 
Gdk.  Spikenard. 

JETil,  ia  Sontbem  India,  a  sort  of  emstue, 
which  is  worn  over  the  first  pbaJanices,  on  tbe 
right  band  of  the  boiert,  celled  Jetti.  It  ia 
made  of  buflblo  horn  with  four  sharp  projee- 
tMOB  like  knuebies*  and  the  fifth  near  tbe  little 
finger,  with  a  greater  prODsiiiOHce  than  the  rest. 
Tl»  hitting  is  by  a  sharp  perpend^wlar  cut. 

JETWA,  the  rana  of  Porebunder,  styled 
Paneheria.  wpreseutt  the  Jetwa  one  of  the  four 
nnment  B^jpot  laeaa,  atiU  extant  in  the 
KnUyaawr-peninsHla.  lathe  days  of  SUmnd, 
all  ihe.weat  end  north  of  Kntiyawar  belonged 
to  the  Jetwa  fiiupfita,  bvt  Urn  foraya  of  tbe  JbeJa 
and  Jhaicga  faare  oonlood  them  to  thefr  present 
di8trio^  the  shagtcy  range  of  kills  oallrd  Burdo. 
Tbe  Jbala,  of  KAttyawar  who  own  tka.n^  of 
Httlwud  I>r«agdra  as  their  chief,  are  sappoeed 
to  have  sprung  from  an  o&hooi  of  An- 
bilnana,  on  tbe  extinction  of  wkidi  dynaaly 
4begr  obtotned  large  territorial  aggraodisement. 
Th«  thdEur  of  tfurri  in  Kat^rawar  is  a  Jahrqa 
and  was  tbe  first  iu  Oohniel  Walkw^a  time  to 
abtndon  iniantaeide.  He  has  possesaitma  ia 
Gutah.  See- India;  K^ttiwar  ;  Ksjpoot. 
■  JBU.  Adaodlngto  tboGnoatiflswaaAdam. 
** .the  primal  man."   8eeAdamiAdam*B  peak. 

JEW,   1b  tA\  mdkomedan  oountoies,  tbe 
Jew*  are  kooirn  as  Tn-bud  or.  Yahndi,  i.  e.  of 
Ithe^tribe  of  Judab,  ^,t«;i|^j^ng|rded 
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both  hy  tbeonolnt  kmI  tboM  who  apply  it  as 
ft  denwatoiy  upprilation.   Od  tbe  jEtoiibay 
oMit,  tbej  atyle  UteaaeAvM  Ban-i-briB.  but 
thii  uma  b  med  by  tbe  Afgbm,  for  ibem- 
mIw,  u  alio  for  miboiiwdaM  md  ebriattaM, 
who,  m  pMseaaors  of  mealed  reti)eisnB  are 
vegKrded  aa  ehildnn  of  larael.   Jewa  an  found 
eoBttered  thfoagkoat  oentral,  sontheni  aitd 
easlern  Aeia.  Thej  are,  boiKwr,  moaVnuiiKr- 
ona  in  Kurope,  PaltMtiiie)  Bgypt,  AraMa,  Pmla, 
Bokhara,  Khira,  Affghuristan,  China  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  India.   They  are  more  seldom 
net  with  in  tiie  farther  Muth-east.    They  ; 
ware  foiaMtly  widely  Boatt^^ed  in  China,  and  ' 
poaaaMed  a  teaaple  at  Yih-Otmi«  the  eapiul  of , 
tbe^triotof  fiHitth^  now  CMnpf-ta.    In  none 
of  theae  ooniitriaa  har e  this  |Moplo  obUaaed  j 
high  ciairioynmita  vAder  tbdir  mint,  bat  hi  > 
£^ypt  and  Syria,  thdr  position  seoDS  more  i 
ftdf^htaiteoaa.   Throughoat  1*erua,  bokhara  i 
and  ACghaniktatt,    tbM   oecupy  tbemselTea 
m  fettj  trafia,  and  a*  banken  and  ij^t  <Ke- 
lillerB>  and  in  tbe  Bombay  presidenoy,  tbey 
ind  eaaployment  in  the  sabordioate  offiees  af 
Gorcmasent  and  in  the  native  Army,  where 
tbey  generally  rise  to  be  petty  ofReers.  A 
fnlony  of  this  people  have  recided'  at  Cochin  on 
the  aoath-west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  enr 
ameelheefcrly  oeaturieaof  the  christian  erii,iiDd 
wilboot  qaotiog  her  aothorily*  Ura.  Elwood 
deaoribes  this  aa  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ifan^ 
nataea  who,  on  tJw  dowahU  of  the  Babyloaun 
rapir^  aflar  ■  jomwy  of  tbtee  yoara  Itom 
BabykiD,  settled  ia  Makber.   Knksl  Kcto 
Nair,  ik»  BMtt  reaent  writer  on  this  point,  is 
-of  opiiuw  that  at  the  time  of  tbe  grant  of  the 
Koa.  I,  3  aad  S  copper  plate  doeuments  in  the 
Jews'  poaaessiea,  and  possessed  by  the  Ohris- 
tiaa  •diurc4  there,  two  towns,  via.  Ifani^ratt- 
wua,  whioh  Irani  Xortea  of  Mahadeva  Patitam 
vbtained  by  No.  1.  in  A.  D.        and  Aohu 
Vanaa  whieh  Jose^  Kobon  a  Jew  obraioed  by 
Jfei  iL  in  A.  D.  IM,  veroobiefly  bibabked  by 
Jamaod  flyriaa  «hriili«a«)  atd  he  thinka  that 
doowneat  No.  ti.  was  granted  is  A.  D.  Sli  bj 
4he  krt  pBftMal  tvtba  IMsa  Falli  or  ehurab. 
Aad,  from  Uiia,  it  Is  obvious  Unt  the  Jews  and 
Syrian  OhriaUans  mutt  have  arrived  in  Malabar 
iMfeve  the  date  of  the  docameots  i.  and  iii.  Tbe 
Jews  have  not  maoh  inmaaed.  Chmtiana,  howo 
«v«rioelading  the  Bynaas  proper  and  those 
lowing  the  &«ish  peiwasiai,  in  nwn- 
bcaredin  XravaMOVOt  181,099  eonlft,  iw  Ooehbi 
•44,574,  totai  325,6g3  settls.   But  the  Jmts, 
in  ISGO,  nvnbered  la  Travaneofo  only  lU 
eouls,  nd  1277  in  Cochin,  with  a  fsw  at 
Chaaghat  in  tbe  t\ia$k  of  llalabflr.    &i  the 
faod,  tta  4othing  of  the  men,  and  langaage, 
fityriitt  dfariatiam  ara  «ot  to  bo  diatlngdish- 
ed  from  tbe  hindos  and  fc«  of  them  know'the 
^rriu  lasgn^.  The  ieirt  are  m  nmj  of 


these  respeeta  similar  and  some  of  (hen 
are  Mack  ia  «oie«r.  Maay  of  tbem  an 
wiy  wealthy,  posaeae  gardeas  aad  lands  and 
f^biw  tiados,  btit  aa  to  tbe  eansea  n* 
straining  their  inoreaae,  nothing  is  kaowa. 
hCany  aaUiavs  hare  endaavoared  to  trace  tbe 
tribes  who  w«re  removed  firom  their  poaidea  in 
the  Koly  Z«attd  and  Sr.  Wolff,  who  Umf; 
wandered  la  eeareh  of  tmaea  of  them,  is  qaoled 
as  beiuK  of  opinion  tka,\  If  tbo  A%ha«s  be  the 
descendanrta  of  Jacob  they  are  of  the  tribea  of 
Jadah  and  Betijamhi.  Bat  en  the  subject  of 
tbe  present  looulity  of  the  ten-  tribes,  whom 
the  aonqaeste  of  Salmanksar  dispersed  ever 
Asia,  writers,  ia  thbir  desire  to  dmceverthcai, 
have  yielded  aomoeh  to  their  iaMfriaatioaa, 
that  oaaea  of  them  hava  been  sapposed  Ui  he 
foand  In  Meiioo,  Hatabar,  Bntihitid,  fepaa, 
Affgbanistaa,  Abysrinia,  aorlh  of  Africa,  Centnl 
Africa,  British  Indui,Pegu  andPera.  The  facilitiM 
with  whi^  paatorat  noniade  raoes  ean  remove  or 
be  removed  ftrom  one  place  to  another,  and  tbfl 
practice  with  eastern  oonqnenwa  of-  eaddoely 
transplanting  a  trouUeaome  or  refractoiy  m- 
ticm,  may  hi^e  Mlitated  the  disappearanoe  of 
tbe  Jewish  tribes  who  se-m  to  bareeaHy  abatt* 
doaed  tbeir  faith  and-to  have  laliijcled  wHk  and 
been  fused  into  the  masa  of  the  people  of  tin 
oonntry  or  couatrtea  in  which  Uiey  had  been 
hmted.  A  mamonble  inatonoa  of  soeh  voluttla- 
lymifEAtioB  waa  afforded  ia  the  inataiMtfaf 
I00,00a  KahMok  fhmmra  leavim;  thaBlaok 
Sea  to  return  to  Uieir  nomade  Kfe  in  thi  East. 
Several  instances  of  vahuitaiy  and  forcible  mi* 
graiion  in  AffghanMafl  oooamd  towards  tba 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  oenlury.  After 
the  EnitHsh  mission  had  left  Herat,  the 
vitier  Xar  Mahamed  pressed  Ibrahim 
Khan  of  Oonr,  who  bad  TiOUO  fcmilies  of 
Taymunf  under  hl»  rale,  and  aftnr  bovii^ 
oomplfltely  devastated  Ibe  emietry  whioh  Any 
ooeopied,  Yar  Mabmed  removed  tbem  to 
Herat  were  he  established  soma  in  tbe  eity  sad 
tba  fBWaiaiiT'io  Uuairtmrbs.  Babea^aehtly 
to  tiilB,  ia  tb»  begbuiittg  of  1846,  vbaa  Tar 
UMionbed  marebed  irfah  hb  aAay  in  (be  dine> 
taea  of  the  Ubif;bdb,-oB  thebailka  dfwhisb 
river  eooie  Hazara  Zehlaar  wen  eooamped,  th^ 
decamped  intb  tba  Fenhia  teriitory;  aM^  Asaf^ 
■d-Dowtab  gave  them  tbe  viHage  of  Kana  ea 
the  -fmnlisr  of  Heval.  After  ibe  removal  ef 
Asof-ud  Ooirlab,  however,  in  the  ekm  of  IS4^ 
Tar  liahombd  marohed  agaiMft  these  amaK 
Uabek  khdnata  In  the  north  of  KboMnrj  asid 
atUc^  '  and  defHatod  tbe  Uaaarah  -ehief 
Karim  Dad  Khca,  ia  the  open  leouMty  of  Kil;- 
lah*Dun.  Yar  Blahomad  eaoUaped  opoa  tbt 
field  of  batMfc,  andia  the  spaaa -of  eiabt  Jsya 
aaUeeted  laa  tboaand  Itmifias  of  Ifca  Haiank 
giAdaut  whom  he  lemoved  from' their  mfSn 
aoa  to  that  f|cf,  <of  ^>^M«^of  Hent, 
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Obeh  fa  Goiun,  when  he  sQttkd 
lka«ihsb«kaeflhaHeri*Bad.  BytliMe 
M  migntiom  of  the  TayAooni  ud  Ha- 
■nk,  lbs  Hent  prineifnlity  beoMne  more  popvr- 
imlkat  it  hkd  beM  prtvionily  to  the  tiege  of 
Jbnt  ia  lasa,  ud  Tar  Uafcomed  eUMoed  the 
Mff  idvaatage  of  loeepios  under  hb  eye  the 
aattaihalaet  I'ohahatairta  of  hia  ilmirfoiena> 
iltaadaeueUMl  aoMicw  of  thsM!  Stmak  and 
||lkv  aBatpMtkw  wit4  the  A%^t  it  hit- 
Cm  alaoitiapoaaihle  for  iht  fonner  to  betray 
To  MMW  aoch  feveed  or  Tohintaty  nigra- 
Kavaaaj  attribiite  the  dbeppeaianoe  of  the 
Ithnet.  Om  of  the  traditioiu  cenneoted  with 
U  knk  peaplB  hasbaen  that  thej  wen 
Imm  mtn  Tuluy,  end  there  are  a  eooiider- 
Abuwbrol  theae  reUfpenirta  in  tfaelerri- 
«M  Hlyeel  to  Khiva,  Mary  md  Bokhara. 
]itW«fafaratcd  hitler  ftom  the  Tmtar  aover- 
a^  haier  Joba,  tO'  Alexiua  Oamnenei,  the 
mftm  ft  Comtaotnu^ler  m  daacribiag-  bis 
ImMn,  heaves,  beyond  ihis  river  are  ten 
lAMof  Jen,  who.  olthoogb  tbey  prsteod  to 
kn  Uiaen  knEa,  eie  nemthdeaa  ov  an- 
wd  tiibntaric^  The  •atbentS^  of 
Ihh  hMr  ■  doaheed  by  maay,  but  m  lureo 
HAlnRbi  Jewaara  itanrUwd  «e  beiMiD 
ttinief  Kahlai  £hMi.  Aeeordng  to  Dr. 
iMi^tkChnni  TartaiB  were  Iitaelitea^  pro- 
Imkf  lb  iewieb  mligion  and  pnetiiing  dr- 
mm  aid  niMh  hai,  by  tome  authors, 
mtk  ef  A«  nreMaatatoe  already  ootioed 
the  Affgbau  still  eall  themaelvei  Bio-i- 
One  ef  tho  lefeade  of  the  AffichaiH,  ia 
tt^  vwe  'itfm  whom  NebuehadnesEer 
after  the  overthrow  of  Jerueatem 
tketovn  rf  fibor,  near  Bamien,  and  that  th^ 
■^—4  m  tWr  futh  tiU  KaUd,  in  the  fint 
•f  Babonadausm  anniiiOBed  tbm  to 
I  the  wars  with  the  isfidela.  The 
leek  like  Jewa,  bH  tbia  may 
mi  ef  nany  other  eastern  meee.  In  one 
that  of  the  youmr  brother  mar- 
Iha  «Mw  of  Ae  eUer;  the  Alfghane 
iht  le«4sb  people.  Hrw  Maaeon  no-  i 
Ike  A%kaa  Mtertlon,  that  ^  are  de- 
ef  the  Jewish  people »  merHy  te  ob- 
ihitthii  asaertioai  is  dtte  to  their  vaAity, 
ktt  its  OT^in  in  the  littnitare  of  their 
idigioe  whtdi  hsa  nadetbem  neqiniDt- 
*iik  Ike  history  of  th*  Jews.  He  atlndes, 
',to  sone  evsioQu  in  tbe>tribes  holding 
KWhar  peas,  who  wailr  locks  of  hnr  in 
man  to  mental  Jews.  He  tells 
AiatlkHB  are  a  few  fkaittics  of  Jews  at 
tolerated  as  to 
,  ,  ,  M  wmaa  eonnMid 
J>  n^ecV  whi(^  ia  •  ehovn  to  AraMHfaUH. 
MM, they  are  permfHed  to  uAe  vinous 
flliriiikwui  liqoort,  and  they  depend  <Ai^y 
^wlird&eod  sponthe  elandeaiiae  aele 


■H  bHwkae  perfeatiy 
■MHarfith,  they  by  BO 


of  them.  Some  years  aiaee,  a  Jew  wat  heard 
to  speak  disrtspeetbilly  of  Jesiia  Christ;  he 
was  arraigned,  and  conTieted  before  tbe  midio- 
medan  tribuof  la  on  a  oharfte  of  blasphemy ; 
the  aenteuce  was  **  sang  ear,"  <n  te  be  stoned 
to  death.  The  unhappy  culprit  waa  brosght 
to  the  Armeuians  that  tbey»  as  pattiedlaily-  ia- 
terested^  might  carry  into  effect  the  puniabment 
of  the  law.  The;  dccUaed,  on  which  tho  maho- 
medans  led  the  poor  wretch  without  the  city, 
and  his  life  beoame  the  forfeit  of  his  indiaoro* 
tien.  It  was  siufcular  that  an  attack  upon  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  sbMld  have  been  held 
cogniaable  in  a  raahomedan  eoeleaiBatioal  court, 
and  that  it  shouU  have  been  leaented  by 
those  who  in  their  theological  diapulea  with 
christians  never  fail  to  cavil  on  that  very  point. 
The  Jew,  in  avsniog  that  Jeana  Christ  waa 
the  ion  of  the  carpenter  Joseph,  had  diffisred 
froat  their  own  belief  on  that  subject,  bat  had 
not  the  asaertion  been  made  by  a  Jew*  who 
would  have  noticed  it  ?  The  Jews  an  every* 
whoe  the  despised,  fcbe  nyeetod  mcc. 

Jews  have  existed  in  la^  ooloniea  in  Arabia 
ever  ainee  the  captivity.  Iii  no  coualry  have  they 
preserved  their  nationaliljr  more  completdy^ 
thfli^li  surrounded  for  eenturica  by  lioalile  max 
hemmeda»  tribes.  Their  own  traditiau  aaacrta, 
that  dnring  the  invasion  of  Pakadne .  hy  Ke-- 
bDohadnezsar,  they  fled  to  Skypt,  and  aobaa- 
quently  wandered  further  south,  till  tbey  came 
to  the  mouQtaioa  of  Arabia,  where  they  pet* 
manntly  established  their  homes.  The  fertility 
of  the  auil,  the  aalabrity  of  the  climate^  and  its 
picturesque  scenery,  rapidly  caufeed  the  little 
c(^ny  to  increase,  by  atuactiug  fraah  amt- 
grants,  who  aooght  that  peace  which  their  own 
distMoted  eouabry  no  longer  afforded.  .Inured 
to  hardships  and  miaed  in  war*  these  iasaffi 
cokmists  soon  gained  an  asoeodaney  ovs  thn 
wild  Arab  tribes  by  whom  they  were  suiround. 
ed^  and  in  a  little  time  the  exUes  of  Jodsi 
reigned  where  they  had .  before  mdj  beaa 
tckuatod.  But  the  bilioduotioii  oC  roshwnr- 
danism  materially  altered  their  poiitiui,  and 
severe  enactmenta  eonveited  thdroMiB  pnM« 
pflious  towns  and  villages  into  ohsntel  houses. 
Notwitbetanding  thia  perseootion,  hoawver, 
every  valley  and  mountain  range  still  conlaina 
Duiabera  of  this  despised  bat  undying 
race,  who  number  not  less  tban  iQQfiOH. 
souls.  At  Aden  the  Jews  are  filthy  in  the 
extreme  in  their  penoaa  and  habitaUone,  and 
even  the  men  wealthy  of  the  oommnnity  are 
neariy  as  uncleanly  and  parsimbniona  as  tfaeix 
poorer  brethren.  Thapntnpal  trades  which 
Ih^  pursue  in  Aden  are  those  of  maan^ 
boUdera  of  Med  and  mat  honaesi  asd  wt^ma 
in  i^ilrar  aad  oatrioh  featben.  In  othea.imts 
of  Arabia,  they  are  the  most  active,  indnetrious, 
and  hardirorking  people  ^  ^he.^oi^^v^d^- 
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red  from  the  calUrttioa  of  the  tcnl,  th^  have 
become  (he  -nonopoluen  of  erery  lueful  art 
and  every  brsdoh  of  trade;  yet  in  the  bauare 
and  Btre^,  #ber«ver  me  wander^  the  haggard, 
wan  and  care-worn  itw  w  the  most  pitiable 
object.  Throughout  atl  these  countries,  Jews 
are  held  in  great  disettedm.  A  Persiiii  viU 
admit  the  christian  to  bis  boote,  though  be 
takes  oare  to  separate  liis  eslablisbmeDt  from 
the  leet  of  the  house ;  if  hie  goest  should  eat 
with  him  -  a  separate  tray  is  provided,  and  all 
contact  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Jews 
and  chriaUana  are  not  generally  admitted  in 
Persia  into  the  public  baths.  Kven  when 
European  gendemea  go  to  these,  it  is  asual  to 
Kive  notiee,  that  they  may  be  made  private ; 
and  thie  is  toluated  more  beoinaa  government 
find  it  their  interest  to  be  civil  to  them,  than 
as  a  right.  Were  a  European  to  travel  without 
a  mahoiuedan  guide  and  in  humble  guiae,  out 
of  the  Gomuott  traot  he  should  find  strong  ob- 
jections made  to  hit  frequenting  the  maho* 
medan  baths.  In  Persia,  christian  or  Jew  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  any  of  the  princi- 
pal mosques  or  places  of  holy  pilgrimage  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  similar  in  Turkey,  A 
poor  Afmeniaa  or  Jew  would  incur  great  risk, 
were  he  fowid  within  the  eepulohre  of  Iinam 
BiM,  or  Fatima,  or  the  gnat  mosque  at  Shiraz, 
or  in  Ue  aeeques  of  ConBta&tinople  or  Damas- 
cue. 

There  were  only  a  few  families  of  Jews  at 
Herat  on  the  arrival  of  the  Koglish  Uiuion 
under  Captain  Todd,  but  tbey  are  aetthKl 
in  numbers  in  different  parts  of  eastern 
Persia  and  Turkistan.  Those  of  Herat  were 
very  well  affected  towards  Captain  Todd'a 
parly.  '  They  communicated  with  each  pthur 
in  the  Hdmw  character,  though  in  the  Persian 
language.  When  M.  Ferrier  passed  through 
Herat,  the  Jews  were  rather  numerous  and 
allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Tlieit 
number  had  inoreaeed  on  account  of  the  per- 
seeation  to  whidi  tbey  had  been  eubjeeted  in 
Sieshid.  • 

Bfosea  led  the  IscaeUtee'  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  law  was  delivered  on  Siuai  fi.  C.  13SQ. 
Bunsen*s  Egypt  Shalaaneaer  in  B.  0.  7S1 
carried  ten  ot  the  Hebrew  tribes  captive  to 
Aaqrria  from  which  date  their  history  is  lost. 
The  ancient  Jewish  era  was  composed  of  lunar 
years.  Their  mundane  era  is  also  of  lunar  yoara 
and  its  origin  was  in  the  14tbor  llth century. 
The  mundane  era  or  era  of  creation,  is  the 
aame  as  that  of  Alexandria,  4004  yean  before 
the  Dyonisian  or  vulgar  era.  The  Jews  made 
it  248  years  later  or  A.  A.  C.  3761  which  ia 
atill  the  epodi  of  their  mundane  em. 

How  many  of  theJewiah  peoi^ebave  beeome 
chriitiansis  not  known.  The  first  aoene  of  Paul's 
mioiitnttioBa  in  Ephcsus,  waa  a  Jewish  eyoa- 


Rogoe ;  for  at  an  earir  poiod,  eokmiai  of  Aat 
natbn  were  aeatlend  over  all  the  east.  Bapa- 
rated  frem  tjidr  aative  bad  by  the  fortune  of 
war  or  the  pursnite  of  commerce,  th^  itill 
retained  thcdr  nstioual  eharaeler  aad  peeiliar 
ritual,  oooasioiiaUy  travelling  to  Jerusalem  to 
worriiip  and  sauifiee  in  David's  'dty.  From 
the  book  of  Esther  we  learn,  that  in  the  T«gn 
of  Ahaaueras  or  Artaxarxes  Loagimanus,  V»e 
Jews  were  fouud  in  all  the  proviiioeo  of  Fmia, 
and  in  a  sufluiient  number  to  defend  theaadvcs 
from  a  formidable  oonspiraoy  of  their  eneauss. 
After  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  tb^  woe 
spread  not  only  through  Asia,  but  Afiioa,  and 
the  European  oitiee  and  iaiaade ;  and  benee, 
Stnbo^  cited  by  Joa^htta,  atatea,  "this people 
bad  already  pasaed  into.cvary  eity,  nor  were  it 
easy  to  find  any  place  in  the  wwd,  wUeh  had 
not  leoeived  this  naUon  and  been  poseessed  hj 
it."  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  it  is  related, 
that  four  thousand  Ubertini  of  the  Jewish  sa> 
perstition  were  baoished  into  Sardinia,  and  the 
rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not 
abjure  their  religion.  Pbilo  speaks  of  a  great 
part  of  tha  city  beyond  the  Tiber,  being  iaha- 
bited  by  Jews,  meetly  libolini  who  were  pff- 
mitted  to  live  aoeorduig  to  their  own  rites 
and  customs.  We  are  not,  tbeKelore,  surpiised 
at  finding  a  commnnity  of  Jewa  in  the  bosem 
of  tht  JSpheaiao  idobUiy :  the  extent,  we^, 
and  commercial  importanoe  oi  the  eity,  wouUI 
naturally  make  it  tt»e  reaart  of  all  nationa ;  and 
the  dispersion  of  a  portion  of  tbe  eboaea  tribm 
in  the  high  places  of  lieathentsm,  waa  doubtless 
an  ordination  of  providence,  to  give  a  publie 
testimony  against  the  abaminatiena  and  enon 
with  which  they  wen  charsctcriaad. 

Libert**,  according  to  tbe  HomaDe,  vas  one 
who  had  been  a  slave,  aad  obtained  his  free- 
dom ;  libertiuus  waa  tbe  aon  of  a  Ubertus,  and 
in  Acta  vi  9,  mention  is  made  of  the  ayaagogae 
of  the  libertines. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar  are  etilt  diatingiuiheil 
into  black  and  white.  Tbe  former  an.  mueb 
more  asumilated  to  thetHindu  nativea,  and  h^f 
the  latter  are  regarded  as  infieriote*  Aboat  llw 
year  18S0,  the  white  Jewe  wcie  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred,  livii^  in  Ifaltancheri,  a 
suburb  of  Cochin,  in  which  the  black  Jevs 
also  had  a  separate  aynagt^ue.  Tbe  greet 
body  of  the  black  Jewa  inhabited  towns  in  tbe 
interior,  and  had  many  other  synagogues. 
Tbe  tradition  of  these  latter  was  that  Ijiey 
were  part  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  carried  cap- 
tive by  MebuchadneK£ar,  who  emigrated  at  a 
later  period  to  Crangan(«e>  Tbe  white  Je«» 
believe  themselves  to  have  come  soon  after  the 
destiaetioa  of  Jeruaalem.  A,  grant  in  favow 
of  the  Jewik  by  a  native  king  ia  Malaliar,  is 
said  to  date  from  A.  S31.  Feiishta  Usti- 
fiea  to  their  pi^^^  ^ffiidHJtft^  nahone- 
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4ma  settkd  OB  Ibe  ooaaU  Padro  Faolino, 
towinb  the  eod  of  tfae  eighteenth  oeutury 
oliMtod  the  Jewt  Blattancberi,  Mutlam,  and 
Kaywi  KiiUb  at  brtveea  15,000  ami  20,000. 

The  Jews  of  Cochin  seem  to  bare  arrived 
M  A.  D.  66.   or  the  Jews  ia  the  Khiaat 
•f  Bokhara,   the   gfcater   number  live  in 
AAhira.  ethers  mt  Katta>kiirghanf  SaniArkand, 
aad  K.mku   In  sdl  these  placet,  separate 
^Dten  of  the  town  are  assigned  to  them, 
MiMde  the  prDoinets  of  which  they  an 
kriid  to  seltl^   and  tfaer^re  eannot  in- 
tenoix  with  the  mahoMdam.    Their  rights 
mi  prtrikgee  ave  exceedingly  nstrietod; 
thas,  Uft  example,  they  dara  not  wear  a 
larbaa,  hvt  amt  oover  their  heads  with  smal! 
taps  of  a  dark  coloured  cloth,  edged  with  a 
BHiow  strip  of  sheep  ekin^  not  more  thark  two 
fa^  in  breadth.    Neither  are  they  allowed 
to  etar  any  other  apparel  than  khalats  of 
ale^  Bor  to  gird  their  loins  with  a  broad  sash, 
HiH  IcM  with  a  shawl,  but  must  twist  a  com- 
M  rape  roand  their  waist.   To  prevent  their 
K&ff  this  disttnctire  mark,  they  are  strictly 
Mi&lea  to  wear  any  flowing  garment  over 
l^piieA  kbabt.    In  Great  Britain,  as  else- 
ihm  is  Europe,  tfae  Jewish  people  oonstitote 
'tsoAHiKt communities — thoseofthe  Spanish 
mi  fMflguese  under  the  general  name  Sephitr* 
Ai;  and  those  of  the  German  and  Polish 
aidvtk  name  Ashkenaaim.   The  Sephardim 
loU  that  they  are  ibe  descendants  of  the  tribe 
af  Jadali,  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  The 
Itttenasim,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  an* 
wmm  and  enterprising,   'i'hey  are  not  so 
tOiiMd  to^LondoH  as  tfae  SephMrdim,  but  aie 
uttered  throughout  the  country.  Wherever 
li^b  opens  a  door  for  gain,  there  the  Ashkena 
tm  heaitata  to  settle.   AU  the  Jews  who 
Vsrri  the  eoaairj  with  warea  are  also  of  this 
^■■nBity.  Formerly  the  light  universally 
adopted  ia  Britain  for  the  Sabbath  in  Jewish 

was  a  peculuir  kind  of  latup  wlrh 
mna  wicks  ;  but  now  wax  candles  or  gas  aro 
we  oie  of,  accoriling  to  convenieuce.  The 
'^iKBOu;  of  lighting  the  lamp  or  candles  in- 
^tniAj  devolves  upon  the  wife.  On  Friday 
•fciaooa,  wbeii  the  Jewish  Sabbath  com- 
Macei,  the  wife  lights  the  lamp,  generally 
*rib  three  times  roand  it,  and^  with  uplifted 
hMli,  ssys  as  follows  "  Blessed  art  Uiou,  0 
lard  oar  God,  kinit  of  the  anircrse,  who  bast 
•rtUtii  as  with  thy  commandments,  and 
WiMsJeJ  n«  to  light  the  famp  of  the 
M'adi.*'  When  no  wife  happens  to  bo  in  a 
^y,  this  duty  falli.  upon  the  widower,  or 
wridestmale.  The  Jewish  sabbath  begins 
*  Friday  evening,  about  the  lime  of  the  ap- 

of  the  stars ;  and  continues  till  the 
■■stBK  on  Satnrday  evening.  Thu3  they 
■^thdi  Eriigious  day  from  sunset  to  sunset 
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according  to  the  passate  of  Gen.  i.  5,  *'  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day."  And,  as  ia  nsual  in  many  Asiatic  nations, 
when  a  boy  has  reached  his  fighth  day,  he  most 
be  received  a  member  of  the  Abrahamie  covenant 
by  circumcision  acoffrding  to  Geu.  xvii.  12. 

Tophillin,  is  a  rabbinical  word,  and  signifies 
two  peculiar  articles  woni  by  the  young  Jew  iu 
Britain  :  one  ia  for  the  head,  and  the  other  foe 
the  arm.    Four  slips  of  parcbmeut  are  prepared 
each  about  an  ineh  wide,  and  eight  inotiea  long. 
On  these,  paaaagea  of  Scriptnre  in  Hebrew  are 
written  with  great  care  and  beauty.  These 
four  paassgea  are  Deut.xi.  4 — 9.  Beut.  iz.  13 
—21.  Exod.  xiii.  8—10.  £xod.  xiii.  U— 16. 
On  two  of  the  sqnarea  raiseil  in  the  materiat 
itself  whilst  preparing  it  to  be  formed  into  n 
box,  is  the  Hebrew  letter  "shin"  ^the  initial 
letter  of  the  word,   Shaddai,  Almighty  one 
of  the  Creator's  inccmHpunicable  names.    It  is 
now  (he  duty  of  the  young  Jew  to  atteml 
the  synagogue  every  morning  •  but  if  oircuni' 
stances  do  uot  permit,  he  ia  allowed  to  any  his 
prayera  at  home.    In  either  cue,  he  must  put 
on  the  topbUUa  before  commencing  bis  devo- 
tiona.  First  he  takea  hold  of  the  one  for  the 
arm,  and  plaoea  it  on  Uia;t  part  of  the  left  arm 
opposite  the  heart ;  and  after  aecnring  it  there 
by  winding  the  leather  thong  seven  times 
around,  he  says  the  rollowing  blessing  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us    with  thy 
commapdmeDts,  and  commandeil  us  to  wear 
the  Tophilliii'   Then  he  takes  the  one  for  the 
head,  and  places  it  exactly  in  the  centre  between 
the  eyes  touching  where  the  hair  begihs  to 
grow.  In  the  reference  made  to  them  iu  the 
New  Testament,  these  are  called  [Aylaateries, 
from  tkeGreek  pbylaeterion  ^vXajcnipiiov.  guarda^ 
watchers,  ka,,  imd  were  called  so  from  the 
notion  that  they  set  as  amulets  especially  in 
keeping  off  evil  spirits.    In  Jewish  society,  iu 
Britiiin,  is  a  clnas  of  persons  called  Shadchanim 
whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  matchmakers.  One 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  Jew   on  becoming 
head  of  a  family,  is  to  prepare  a  Hezuzoli 
for  his  door  posts.    A  piece  of  vellum  .  about 
three  inches  square  is  prepared,  and  on  one 
side  the  two  psaaages  of  the  l»w  Detit.  vi,  4-9, 
aiulxi  13-21.  are  writteu  iu  Uebrew. 

The  aucient  cuatotn  of  the  race  is  stUl  conti- 
nued, wherever  residing,  the  mother  of  the  bride 
must  see  the  proofs  of  consummation.  A  simi- 
lar custom  is  ob!erve<l  by  all  mabomedaos  and 
by  the  Armenians  but  with  the  latter,  to  » 
much  more  indelicate  degree. 

1  he  paschal  Iamb  of  the  Jews  was  partaken  of 
only  by  the  men  of  the  Jews  above  SI  years  df 
age,  probably  a  single  mouthful. 

l^r-  WolIT  found  the  Jews  of  Central  Asia  quite 
ignorant  of  the  history^  |uff«ripg,jftadjg)itb  of 
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Jtixa  Christ  which  ooavinceii  him  that  the  Jews 
of  Khorataan  and  Bokhara  were  of  ihe  Un 
tribes  who  never  letumed  to  Fabatine  after  the 
fiabjiouiah  ei^tivity. 

M\  the  Jews  of  Turkistan  assert  that  the 
Turlcomaa  are  the  cteaoeMlMta  of  Togarmab, 
one  of  the  aooa  of  Qomer,  mentioiied  in 
GeueuB  x.  8.  The  Tuiiomau  have  no 
moaqne ;  they  pray,  apart  from  each  othor,  either 
in  the  field  or  the  tent.  Twice  iu  the  year  they 
assemble  in  the  desert,  and  proff»  their  prayer. 

The  Jews  in  Bokhara  are  10,000  in  number- 
The  chief  rabbi  asaureil  Dr.  Woltf  that  Bokhara 
is  the  Uabor  and  Batkh,  the  Halah  of  the  2nd, 
Kings  xfii'  Q  ;  but  that  in  the  rei){n  of  Cheugis 
Khan  they  lost  all  their  written  aceonntsl  At 
Balkh  the  mahomedan  mulbihs  assnred  him  that 
it  was  built  by  a  son  of  Adam,  that  its  first 
name  bad  been  Hanakh,  and  nfterwnrda  Halah, 
though  later  writers  called  ii  Balakh  or  Batkh. 
Tbe  Jews,  both  of  Balkh  and  Samarcand,  assert 
that  Torlnstan  is  the  land  of  Nod,  and  Balkh, 
wh6Te Nod  "once  stood."  The  Jews  of  Bokhara, 
bear  a  mark,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  order  that 
no  mahomedan  mny  give  them  salaam  or  peace. 

He  thought  tbe  general  physiognomy  not 
Jewish,  but  he  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the 
xesemblanoe  that  the  Youssnfsye  and  the 
Khybari  two  of  their  tribes,  bear  to  the  Jews. 
When  Wolff  renehed  Cochin,  be  found  there 
black  aad  white  Jews  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Paschal.  Thou  that  are  cnllrd  black  Jews  are,  he 
says,  sndh  as  beeame  Jews  of  their  own  accord  at 
Crailganore,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  of  black  and  half  black  colour.  For  this 
reason,  the  white  Jews  do  not  intermarry  with 
thent.  They  have  neither  priests,  nor  LcYites, 
nor  families,  nor  relations  on  foreign  coasts. 
'  They  are  only  found  in  the  Malabar  coast. 
tbpy  (Auerve  the  law  as  white  Jews  do>  They 
■re  most  numorons  at  Cochin.  Many  of  the 
\)Uek  Jews,  however,  assert  that  their  ancestors 
beeame  Jews  when  Uama^  felt,  and  affirm 
(though  the  white  Jews  deny  it)  that  they  were 
there  when  the  white  Jews  came  to  Hindustan. 
They  consider  themseilves  as  slaves  to  the 
white  Jews,  pay  their  yearly  tribute  and  a  small 
sum  for  the  circumcision  of  their  children,  and 
for  permtssioQ  to  wear  frontlets  in  pr^iyrr 
time.  They  do  not  sit  down  with  tlie  wliite 
Jews,  nor  eat  with  them.  In  this  they'  resem- 
ble the  Americans  in  the  Uriiied  States,  who 
do  sot  eat  with  the  negro  population.  The 
inuaorality  of  the  white  Jews  of  this  place  was 
frightfol. 

The  Jews  of  Yemen  adhere  simply  to  the 
nneienl  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  the  pas- 
•age  of  Isaiah  vii.        a  virgin  shall  eonceife,' ' 
they  give  to  the  word  the  same  interpre- 
tation, virgin,  that  the  Ghriitiau  do  without 


knowing  the  history  of  Jesus.    Babbi  Aftane 
■aaerted  that  in  Isaiah  liii.  the  suffering  of  the 
Messiah  is  deseribed  as  anterior  to  his  teig*  in 
gloiy.  He  informed  Dr.  Wolff  that  the  Jem  of 
Yemeit  never  returaed  to  Jerusalem  after  tbe 
Babylonish  eapUvity;  «nd  that  when  Ezra 
wrote  a  letter  to  (be  prinaes  of  the  captivity  at 
Taoaan,  «  day's  jourairf '  frinn  Bnnaa,  invttnig 
them  to  letam,  tbey  replied,  '*  Daniel  predieta 
tbe  murder  of  the  Messiah  aAd  anether  <ie-  - 
atruetion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.*'  Sanaa 
contains  fifteen  thcnisand  Jewe:  In  Yemen  tbey 
amount  to  twenty  thoasasd  and  Wolff  estimated 
the  total  population  ef  the  Jews  tfareughoet 
the  world,  to  amount  to  tea  millions.  He 
biptized  the«p  aiitcen  Jewa,  and'  kCt  Unern  all 
New  Teetauenta. 

The  Jews  in  China  call  themselves  Haa- 

kin  Kian,  or  tbe  sect  which  plucks  out  the 
sinew.  They  aic  suid  to  number  onle  million 
of  souls.  They  have  synaijogues,  and  keep 
themselves  pertecily  distinct  from  the  Other 
inhabitants  of  the  villages.  The  earliest 
record  of  the  Chinese  Jews  which  can  be 
relied  upon,  is  that  of  an  Arabian  mer- 
chant, who,  in  877,  mentious  the  Jews 
that  traded  itilh  him  Iu  Chiua.  In  the 
twelfth  ceutaryi  the  rabbi  Benjamin  of  Toleda 
visited  the  East,  to  '  discover  some  of 
the  scattered  children  of  Israel  ;  and  he 
states,  that  he  found  Jews  in  Ch.iiia,  Thibet, 
and  Persia.  The  Jesuit  Eicci,  whilst  residMt 
at  Pekin  in  161U,  staiea  that  there  were  ten 
families  of  Jews  rtrsidiu);  in  Keaug-foo,  and  they 
had  in  their  possession  a  copy.of  the  Peats* 
teuch,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  gene- 
ratioQ  to  generation  for  six  centuries ;  there* 
fore,  from  the  whole  of  these  statemecti, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  tlial  for  msqy 
ages  Jews  have  been  iuhabitauts  of  Cbina. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Jerusalem,  every  Friday, 
Tor  the  Jews,  with  veils  over  their  beads,  in 
mouraing  and  lamentation,  to  proceed  to  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  :  for  this  they 
pay  tribute  to  the  Turks,  tha  hymn  they  stog 
is  as  follows. 

«< '  Tbe  Ahnigh^  skaU  bidU  Bis  Teafh 

speedily  I 

Lord,  buUd,  Lord,  biiild,  bnild  ITby.  Tuafis 

S|/eadil7  : 
Id  hosts,  in  baste,  even  in  ourda^ 

Build  Thy  Temiile  speedily. 
Ha  is  balored.  Ue  is  gteak.  Be  b  glerioas 

He  is  sweet  f 
Lord  build,  build  Thy  Temple  iptedily : 
Id  baste,  id  baste,  even  m  our  <Uy8, 
.Lord,  build  Thy  Temple  speedily  !' " 

Jews  practise  as  doctors  at  Herat,  and  some- 
times also  aa  sorcerers.  Tbe  Israelites  are  n- 
t  her  nuneroaa  there,  more  especially  since  Ihnr 
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imhm  ikai  city  i&  ferUddM.  aad  thay  ■» 
added  in  wf  heavy  fine»  if  they  an  caught 
ihwonding,  they  aeveitlieleaa  eontinoally  inakfl 
da  aitcBpt,  and  arrive  at  Herat,  when  thay 
•n  paniittad  to  trade,  and  oommarce  through 
thiir  mam  flonriabet  mora  than  it  otherwise 
vfiold.  Tbqr  aie  aUvaltowcd  the  £rae  cxenue 
•(  iheir  reli^oi,  wad  wn  thonughly  protected 
by  the  mien. 

Joaapku,  who  ia  considered  to  have 
vritteo  hie  work  on  the  andeat  bittoiy  of  the 
Jon  iboKt  the  year  9S  of  the  Christian  era, 
■fi^  itt  hia  Seventh  book,  with  rcfennoe  to  the 
Rtam  tnm  eapUrity  of  those  who  oame  back 
*Uh  fi»a,  **  the  entire  body  of  the  fieople  of 
JnsI  reasieed  ia  that  ootuitry,  wherefore  there 
mbst  tvo  tribes  iu  Asia  and  Europe  sabjeet 
lo  the  ioBiaes,  while  the  ten  tribea  are  beyoad 
Iks  Sephratea  UU  now,  and  are  an  imnense 
■illilad^  Dot  lo  be  eatimated  by  nnmbcn.*' 
Tetibe  taoM  effect,  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fifA 
xetar;,  in  hia  notes  npon  Hoeea  says,  *'  unto 
tin  diy  Ua  ten  tribes  are  subjeet  to  the  king 
•fttenrthiaaa,  nor  hu  their  cnptinly  ever 
ben  h»osed." 

Before  the  introdaction  of  mahonedaDisin, 
Ikrewere  whole  nations  of  Jews  In  Arebia.  The 
ki^  of  the  HomerUea  was  a  Jew.  Uader  the 
■penr  Heiacliua,  usny  of  them  were  driven 
km  the  Beaami  dominions  into  Persia,  where 
HiBe  of  their  oonntrymen  had  nmained  ever 
BMe  the  fir&t  captivity  ;  and  history  informs 
M,  tkat  thi^  often  exoted  the  heathen  prince* 
t^uui  the  Ghxietiana.  SeTeuty  years  after 
Iks  dMth  of  Uahoned,  the  jEthiopiana  aent 
anr  aa  army  to  aaaitt  the  ChriaUana  of  Yemen 
iRsinst  Bt)U  Nwras  their  kit^,  ftnd  a  bigoted 
Jev.  ya«y  of  the  Arabian  tribea  had  been 
Mvartad  by  the  Jews  who  fled  liom  t^  des- 
taieUeB.  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Chaibar  was 
tWr  prindpal  city  in  Anhia ;  it  waa  taken  by 
HaboMd  A.  D.  623-7.  Chaibar  was  ia  the 
M^hoarhood  of  Medina ;  ihey  were  removed 
iaio  Syria  by  Omar — Hira  was  alao  the  resi- 
deaee  of  a  Chriatian  prince,  who  had  reigned 
^eia  6C0  ycaia  heme  he  waa  eonquered  by 
the  aahoaKdaiu. 

"The  JewB  of  Sarope  have  aesimilated  in'phyai* 
Ml  as  well  an  Boral  ^ualtUea  to  the  nations 
awBgst  wUeh  they  dwell. ,  Tboae  who  have 
neaatly  settled  iu  Bombay  and  Calcutta  aie 
the  BMt  atiikiiigfy  btDdsome  of  all  the  races 
Mv  in  ladia.  Their  skins  hav^  a  faint  xan- 
Ihaaa  tint,  but  their  complexions  ace  bright  aad 
taa^iareat  looking.  Their  featoraa  are  large  and 
pnmiBMlk  their  forms  tail  and  goodly. 

Jews  w^iaally  ware  paatorai  shepberda  aad 
haibandMin,  but  they  b^n  to  follow  awroban- 
diiaiaSetoiMa'a  time  and,  ia  Sove^  prtthibitcd 
fnm,  kUiag  land  thqr  beoBme  ncrehaBtt  aad 


tiadera*  To  the  Jew,  every  peraon  not  cireiuB- 
eiied  waa  a  Oentile  and  this  term  waa  used 
by  the  Jews  to  designate  all  races  not  Jewt  or 
not  dreumcised.  it  answered  to  the  Barbaros 
of  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  The  tern 
Qentile  ,is  employed  by  the  Eurapeana  ia 
India,  to  deiignute  the  Tiling  people,  the  race 
occupying  the  country  from  Madras  to  Gaujam. 
It  ia  pronounced  Gcaio<i,  which  ia  a  oorraption  of 
the  Pbrtugnese  "  Oeotn"  a  Gentile,"  and  tha 
people  thamaelTea  accept  that  deaignation.  The 
Gentile  of  the  Jewa  ia  the  aquivalmt  of  the 
M'hletcha  of  the  Aryan  hindo»  the  "  of 
the  Chtaese,  and  the  Kafir  of  the  jnahomedan. 
With  tho  Arabs,  they  themselves  ere  the  Arab 
ul  Arab,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  "  i^aau** 
or  foreign.  Or.  Fryer  (Travels,  to  1681), 
says,  '*  the  Geniues,  the  Portugal  idiom  for 
Gentiles,  are  the  aborigines.**  Ha  appeara  ta 
be  the  first  English  writer  by  whom  the  term 
is  used,  but  before  hia  time  Pietro  del  la  Valle 
speaks  of  the  hindoua  as  Gentile,  foUowing 
the  example  of  the  Portugqeac—jBttron 
Olment*  A.  de  JBorfe'a  Sotiara  and  Amitf  p, 
88-89.  MiU'*,  Brim  Jtm,  pp.  4,  5. 9,  5  i , 
107.  FtrrUT*»  Hit.  of  ike  J/gktutt,  p.  4P6. 
Jeipish  Intdligmcer,  VU,  XXlf,  p. 
Crater' t  Jourhejf  iaio  Khoratav^  p-  io 
183.  Playjatr's  Yemen-  Eath,IIL  8-9  2,  16!. 
Jaaeph  Antiq,  lib.JCIV.  c.  7.  JadL  4»nai. 
lib,  li.  c  85.  J.  U>  A,  8oc.  17S  and  PI, 
p.  6.  PaoUni  8_.  Bartolomeo^  Yiaffffi, 
p.  1 09  i  Briffg'$  FirUht^j  iv^  532,  cpioied  by 
SiUer.-r^Tule  Catiqy,  I.  p.  76. 
JSthnologicol  Ettayt,  p,  8.  SaU't  Kcf^  YqL 

M,  4fiW$  NiiblwhP' UQ,  £Ui9t,  fmiing 
Mncjf.  dieW9p.  Vac  O^tUoq,  Jfrygrff  ZHmU. 
JDr.  Woift  SoUara,  Vol  I.  pp,  9,  1*,  H7t 
-^Fattinger  MiU*t  BrUitk  JtM,  p,  2& 
Waaderingpqf  a  Pilgrim,  6irr*4  0ma  and 
ihCMnae,  Vol.  J  J, p.  11%.  Ftrriar'a  Jown^, 
p,  42  3.  Kennedj^*  SUrnhgioal  £ttai/$^  p,  &. 
See  Abishegam  }  Aden  (  Afghan;  B^le- 
Hindoo  i  India  ;  Iran  j  Kermansbah  ;  Khybcr; 
Kiblith  I .  Kidder  ;  Kitabi  i  Meaopotaaiia  ; 
Mosnl  ;  Semitic  Uaoei^-  - 

JBWAKRE,  a  paaa  in  Afghanistan  oe- 
copied  by  the  Affeedee.  Their  mountains 
are  very  Strang.  In  the  settlement  <if 
the  N.  W.  Himalaya  diatriets,  the  British 
Qoremment  was  oondemed  chiefly  with'  the 
Afredee  (rf  the  two  passes  t.  e.,  the  Kehat 
Faas  or  Gullee  and  the  Jewekee  Fhss. 
Ker  the  guardianship  of  these  passes  the 
Afredee  nceived  some  kind  of  oouaideration 
from  auoceasive  dyaastlea,  Ghianivide,  Mt^bnl, 
Dooranee,  Barvktye,  Sikh  and  Brkfah ;  and 
broka  faith,  with  each  and  all.  Theae  moan- 
Uiaeenut  g«M  tr^^^dQ^I^They 
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tonvey  salt  firom  mines  in  llie  Kobat  diBtrict 
to  the  Pmhawar  market.  Tbey  also  eut  and 
sell  the  fireirood  of  their  hill«.  By  these 
means  they  procure  a  oomfortHble  substitenoe, 
which  cu\tivation  of  their  mggefl  hill-sides 
wouli)  not  aloue  aufilee  to  ftfford.  The  Sritiih 
authorities  can,  by  blockading  the  months  of 
tke  passes,  stop  tbe  trade  and  reduce  the 
Afreedee  to  sore  straits.  The  Giillee  or  Kohat 
Pass  is  tbe  direct  and  best  route  from  Kohat 
tO'Peshairar.  The  govrrnnient  posi  between 
these  two  important  stations  runs  usually  by 
this  route. 

JBWALA.  MUKt.  The  flames^  mouth,  or 
spirits'  mouth,  a  celebrated  hill,  in  a  s;indatone 
nnffi  opposite  Nsdauii  on  tbe  Amritsir  road. 
A  stream  of  hydrojton  ^es.  vhicli  oozes  through 
the  sandstone,  issues  front  ten  or  a  dozen 
fissures  in  the  rock.  On  n  tight  being  ipptied, 
the  flame  plays  wround  the  fissures  which  the  de- 
votees suppMO  to  proeeed  from  tbe  Muk'bi  or 
mouth  of  the  Jawaia  or  apirit< 

JEWAN-PUTH.  Mak.  PutnnjifB  Hox- 
bnrghii. 

JJIWAR.  Hind.  Huryale  ferox. 

XEWAR.  HiDD.  Ploughmen's  perquisites, 
also  called  in  Hindi  Aicwir  and  Thapa.— ^(2. 

JEWaR.  AcUn  of  Rnjpoots  of  this  name 
in  Saugor  and  fiundleeund. 

JBWASSA.  HiMD.  Alhnji  raaurornm,  the 
Camera  thorn,  the  chief  food  of  tlie  camel,  in 
Upper  Sind  snd  the  Puiijiib. 

J  BWELLKRY.  Workers  in  iron  and  steel 
eould  nererhnve  found  difficulty  in  managing 
gold  and  ailvw,  for  which  indeed  the  £ast 
hu  always  been  ^mous.  Working  in  gold  was 
lamiltar  to  the  Kgypttane  before  the  exodus  of 
the  braelites.  That  the  hindooa  have  long  been 
familiar  with  its  applications  we  find  proof  in  the 
hymns  of  Rig  Vedn,  where  golden  armour 
and  golden  chariots,  and  deoomtions  of  gold 
and  jewels,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The 
rose  diain  from  Trtehinopoljr,  and  the  anake 
chains  of  the  northern  Circars  all  display 
great  skill  in  the  workmen,  as  aliio  the 
ailrer  filigree  work  of  Hyderabad,  for 
which  Guttack  and  Dacca  are  most  famous, 
and  display  greater  deliaa<^'  and  btsauty  than 
either  Qeiioa  or  Malta.  Mttcb  of  the  Indian 
jewellery  being  peculiar  in.  iorm,  and  in  this 
wan  in  which  it  is  wom^  is  not  muoh  admired 
in  firitain  ;  the  artides  usually  made  in  filigree 
work  an  bracelets,  earrings,  brooches,  and 
chains,  groups  oi  flowers,  nttardaus,  and 
small  boxes  for  native  uses.  Mr.  Taylor  says, 
'*  the  design  best  adapted  for  diapIaylRg  the 
delicate  work  of  filigree  is  that  of  a  leaf ;  it 
should  be  drawn  on  stout  paper,  and  of  the 
exact  sisa  of  the  article  intended  to  be  made. 
Tbe  appantui  used  in  the  vt  ia  exoeedingly 


simple,  oonaiating  merely  of  n  few  small  croci- 
bles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  blow-pipe,  small 
hammers  for  flattening  the  wire,  and  seta  of  for- 
ceps for  intertwisting  it."  The  art  of  makiag 
goi<l  wire,  that  is,  silver  covered  with  f;old,b 
practised  in  various  partsof  India,  in  Dacca  and 
Hyderabad,  as  well  as  Delhi  and  Benares.  Se- 
veral varietim  of  (told  and  ailvar  thread  (dotOs) 
are  made  at  Dacca,  as  poolabcUoon  for  the  embroi- 
dery of  muslina  and  ailks ;  goihoo  for  caps  anil 
covering  the  handles  of  obouries ;  aidmak  tot 
turbans,  slippers,  and  hookah-snakes;  and 
booinn  for  gold  lace  and  broeadea*  Uadi 
fringe  of  variona  patterns  is  made,  and  thm 
tinsel  stamped  iato  various  forms  of  flowers,  or 
impressed  with  exerilent  imitiatiooa  of  jenJs, 
suchas  flatdiamonds,  emeraldsand  rabies.  Many 
of  the  ornaments  are  made  only  for  the  poorer 
classes,  for  ioBtance,  imiiaiions  of  pimous 
stones,  ornaments  in  pewter,  in  shell,  and  lac, 
and  aull  simpler,  a  bracelet  with  atraw  to  re- 
present the  gold,  and  the  red  seeds  of  Abns 
preetUorita  iu  the  place  of  garnets.  Vta 
following  am  the  names  snd  uses  of  a  few  of  the 
jewels  of  Southern  India. 

V^nnkee,  or  Arqil«i. 
Jam]«loo,  or  Ear  Jewel. 
Kutrea  Paval,  Ear  onia- 


metit 
Vallel,  or  BanfttM. 
N-^thoot  NofM  JflvreL 
Hoothou  Coopvo,  or  Ear 

ornament. 
Patteel,  or  Cangtes. 
Ctaopy,  Head  ornament. 
Mayar    Mootha,  £ar 

Jewel. 


JadabiUsy,  Head  crsa. 

meat. 

Mem,  Naok  ornament. 
Cnraapoo,    Head  on»- 
roent. 

Tballyasmaa,  Hand  on»> 

mantv 
Gaya  or  Oeddy  Goolov- 

aoo,  or  L<s  oinameot. 
Jaga  Undoo,  Head  er- 

nament. 
Cummol  and  femeaka. 


Braorletf,  anklets,  and  armlets  of  gold,  silver, 
bmss,  copper,  deer  horn,  the  metals  being 
solidly  massive  and  as  obains.  am  fa  use  tn  all 
eastern  countries^  and  amongst  bindna  and 
mafaomedans.  Hindu  taen  may  be  seen  with 
gold  or  silvei;  rings,  earrings,  and  neck  laces, 
but  in  general  these  are  restricted  to  women  and 
children.  The  custom  of  wearing  jewellery  has 
doubtless  been  through  nil  axes,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Joeh.  xiii,  ft:  Is.  iiL  16  ami  18.  Sobm 
of  those  of  the  hindus  are  inconvenieBily 
massive,  and  heavy  rings,  usually  of  silver  set 
with  a  fringe  of  small  bdla,  are  often  worn  by 
hindn  kdiaa.  Hindoo  women  wear  looae  orna- 
ments one  above  another  on  their  ankles,  which 
at  every  motion  of  the  feet,  prodaoe  atinkliog 
noise.  Armlets  are  worn  alike  by  hindns  and 
mahomedans,  and  by  men  nnd  wosaeo.  They 
are  of  gold  or  silver,  some  in  the  fonn  « 
massive  oarved  rings,  some  aa  lockets  ;  the  mora 
expensive,  worn  by  royally  an  the .  basa-band* 
literally  arm-lets.  These  are  genersHy  worn 
aa  ornaments,  and  since  the  moat  a»rient  times 
like  earrings,  (Oeii.  xxxv.  4  t  £x.  xxxii.  3, 4 : 
Hosea  u.  13  :  JudcefTViiW^mtbe  wuna  iu 
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;  (iini,9ft«o(gold,UkflUioeeoftheIshnMe)!fes. 

^  thnitifait.  duinn>,  tbeir  ta*vi£,  or  u  with 
*  *  i«^Hi  Met  of  hindiH,  tho  phalUo  liiiiEam. 
tfsnwnu  are  oft«o  worn  tonnd  tlie  nedc 
tbegoUen  bulla  aud  leather  torum  of  tbe 
iBjoaUi,  or  as  in  Frov.  vL  21.  aud  most 
faaTe  froBtlet  orniDientB  luch  at  are 
to  in.  Deut  vi.  8.   Bracelets  are  also 
worn  by  all  classes,  of  both  atcea 
MUM,  of  creiy  material,    but  tbose 
the  knmUer  women  are  principally  of 
glm  and  oroamrated  with  lac  and 
The  manufacUire  of  sliell  bracelets 
oM  of  Ibe  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal, 
vhidi  the  raite  of  SaDk'hari  at  Dacca 
The  dutKit  of  which  tb^  are  made 
uniralve  ahdla  of  aereral  apedes  of 
iadli,  from  six  to  seven  iocbes  bng, 
sf  a  pttfo  white  color.   They  are  im- 
iato  Calcutta    from    Itamnad  in 
India,    and  from  the  Haldive 
At  Dacca    they    are    also  used 
Ivbeetbg  fine  muslins.   In  makin};  the  large 
■Man  bncdeta  which  are  worn  by  Hindoo 
wtMt,  Uiey  are  «awo  into  semi-circular 
■■nil  sad  tuae  are  rtvetted  and  oeiDented  to 
some  of  which  are  elabo- 
Mtk  tttttd  and  inlaid  with  a  composition  of 
ht  ad  I  nd  pigment.   A  pair  of  brauelets  of 
Urn  dMi^tion  freqaenily  coata  aa  fai](b  as  80 
or  tlu  Uiick  pieoeaof  the  abelb, 
m  Bade  to  form  tin  ueekUcea,  wbidi 
Utapi  sepoys   wear.   Soaoe  Karwari 
ud  tbe  Kajara  women  bare  the  en- 
fammfnHB  the  wriat  to  tbe  elbow  covend 
kary  maenve  brackets  and  tbe  lower  pan 
tbe  kfis  equally  cowed  with  anklets.  The 
ef  the  fiiujara  women  are  of  dear  horn. 
lhaSa)puta,tbe  womea  adopta  brother 
Ike  giftof  a  braeelet.   The  intriasio  value  of 
pUgeis  aever  kwked  to,noriait  requisite 
Id  be  eoatly,  tfaougfa  it  varies  with  tbe 
and  laak  of  the  doawk  aad        be  of 
dk  and  spanglea,  or  goM  ehaius  and 
The  aeBeptaaea  of  the  pledge  and  its 
ItaiB  B  by  the  kati^Ii,  or  corset,  of  simple 
A  «r  sstin,  or  gold  brocade  ud  pearb. 
OM  Tod  was  tbe  "  £akhi  buud  Bliai"  of 
is  thrn  qaeeas  of  Oodipoor,  Boondi,  asd 
Ktak,  Inidcs  Okund-Bae,  tbe  maiden  sister 
tftte  Baas,  aa  weU  aa  muly  ladies  of  the 
•""•iu  of  nnk.   Though  the  bracelet  may 
■  nt  by  mideot,  it  ia  only  on  occasions  of 
necessity  or  danger.     Tbe  fesliTal  of 
■*bnRlet(Bakhi).  is  in  spriog.  The  adopted 
■Mte  Bay  hazard  fau  life  in  bta  adopted 
**i^s  eana^  and  yet  never  noBive  a  mite  in 
■nri,  lor  be  eannofc  even  «ea  tba  fair  object 
"•.■sbniberorbFrad(^Uoa,baB  eoastituted 
urdrfeader,  Xniait  xlr  3.  notices  *  Tna- 


sures  of  darkness/  Itia  still  common  in  India 
for  persoua  to  buty  their  jewels  and  money  un- 
der tbe  house  iloor,  or  in  tba  oompoond.  £na- 
melliflg,  as  applied  in  India  to  jewellery,  con- 
aists     an  extremely  fine  pencilling  of  flowers 
and  fancy  designs  in  a  variety  of  cotoure,  the 
pnvuiing  oaes  being  white,  red,  .and  bhic,.  and 
u  invariably  applied  to  tho  inoer.  sides  ot 
bracelets,  annlets,  anklets,  necklaces,  earringa^ 
siipooch,  tiara,  ai|d  all  that  description  of 
native  jewellery,  the  value  depending  upon  tW 
finenesB  of  the  woric,  and  often  exceeding  that 
of  the  precious  stones  tliemsetves.    In  general 
the  cost  is  moderate,  as  the  finest  specimens 
are  only  made  to  nrder.    Tbe  best  come  from 
Benares,  Delhi,  and  the  Bigpoatana  Slates.  Iir 
the  south  of  India,  the  manufacture  of  enanda 
on  artldes  of  domestic  use  like  tbe  above  ia 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  Hyderabad.  It 
presents  no  vaHeties,  but  in  general  consists  of 
a  blue  coating  interlined  with  white  on  a  sur- 
face of  silver,  and  is  applied  to  rose-water 
sprinklers,  spiee  boxes,  basins,  and  such  like 
articles.'  The  merit  of  tbe  manuraclure  lies  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  enamel  itself,  and  in  tlie 
lightness  of  the  silver  article  to  which  it  is 
applied.   Though  pleasing,  it  ia  the  coarsest 
enamel  produced  in  India.    AC  Indore,  ia 
Central  liidia,  thn  manufacture  does  not  cunsti* 
tiite  a  regular  trade.   It  is  invariably  applietT 
to  articles  of  personal  decoration  such  aa  ne(*k- 
laces,  armlets,  brooches,  earrings.  &c ,  which 
are  set  by  netm  ^ellerai  according  to  tiie 
taste  of  the  puidiaser.   The  subjects  gene> 
rally  consist  in  a  representation  of  the  avatan, 
nr  pictures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Indian 
deities ;  and  the  work  is  so  perfect  that  it  will 
stand,  not  only  the  infiuence  of  climate,  but 
even   rough  handling.    Specimens  of  this 
kind  of  work  have  no  fixed  market  value, 
the  price  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the ' 
number  of  competitors  that  may  be  in  the 
field  wliKU  any  of  them  are  offered  for  sale. 
A*  set  of  the  ornaments,  consisting  of  a 
necklace,  earrings,  two  armlets,  and  a  brooch, 
in  ptahi  frold,  mfitribated  to  the  exbibition  of 
1851,  was  valued  at  1,700  Xupeea  or  170£. 
A  duplicate  forwarded  to  the  Paris  Bihibitioii 
in  1855,  was  purchast-d  for  600  Bupets  or 
60^.   The  Indinn  export  trade  of  jewelleiy  is 
itnitnportant  being  only  to  the  value  of  about 
jB9,9(iO  ayear.— Tot/  Cart.  Tod's  Travels,  Tod's 
RoJasthoM.  Jur{r$'  BeportB  Ex,  1851,  Madrcu 
SxkibiHon  of  1865.    Aepori  of  Sxhii.  of 
1863.    BoyWt  ArU  of  India,  m,  476-6. 
609-510.  . 
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JEWS'  MALLQW. 
toiius.— ii*nn. 
JEWS'  PITCH. 


Solannm  mdongena. 
Eng.  €orohoru8  oli* 


JETFOBB. 


JETP0B1S. 


,  JEWni^  also  JiDftam.  Beng.  A  f;ui»- 
leun  libal  exudes  from  the  bark  of  Odins 
wodier.'— iSNHtMOKcT*  Diet. 


runs  near  Shoree  Pull* 


JEWUtCH  river 
in  Uuzzaffeiuuggur. 

JSYPALA;  After  Ua  Saal  defeat  by  lamae}, 
•on  of  Sabaktagib,  M  Peshavar,  reargued 
bis  ttirone  to  bis  son  Aouogpal,  aud  put 
an  end  to  hia  own  life,  by  aacendiag  a  ftmeral 
pyre. 

JEVPORE,  a  kingdom  in  Rtg'putanah, 
/{t^tfed  by  JJbola  Wi  in.  A.  D.  9t)7.  The 
Ainily  Woug  to  the  Kacbmba  tritw  of  Baj- 
poota  aad,'4«i.xv  deitoent  from  KaaiSt  king  of 
ikf  oodbjit  iHitwew  whaiQ  aotl  Dholallai  thirty- 
fwT  geaeratiDua  are  said  to  have  tutervened. 
At  the  tune  of  Cbe  foundation  of  the  Jeypore 
State,  the  count  ly  of  Unjpootana  was  divided 
acuocig  petty  Kujpoot  and  Ueeaa  chiefsj  all 
Qving  alle^'iuni^e  to  the  biudoo  kings  who 
tbeu  mhii  m  Otltii.  Jeypore  early  succumbed 
to  tbe  mskoiueiliiUB.  imeb  Bbujgwaa  Uoss  was 
the  first  R^pogb  chief  who  allied  himself  by 
marriage  wiih  the  mahoioedaa  emperors  of 
i^e^i.  The  /eypore  family  furniahed  the 
^peron  with  tome  of  their  most  distinguisbed 
military  leaders.  One  of  th?  ohiefa  of  Jeypore, 
Jey  Sing  IL,  who  b^aa  to  rule  iu  A.  X). 
Ifi&l^,  vas  disLiDguished  by  hia  iutelteotual  ca- 
{ttbily  and  hia  tibei^  patronage  of  science  and 
fti^fttld  hifi  iLUdhtmeati  lit  mathematics  and 
astronomy  in<Lik  hia  oai^e.  known  to.  £u* 
topeao  sciioliirs.  The  Mahracta  supremacy 
over  LliB  ilri;[joot  States  succeeded  that  of 
tie  malia-D{>ilHii3  And  the  political  relations  of 
the  Briiish  trDvenimeBt  with  Jeypore  com- 
meaced  in  130&  %hen  Ju^at  Sing  was  tbeu 
maharojntk  of  J^uoret  and  in  l&iS  he  ended 
a  life  Tvhich  hatft^ea  apent  in  the  grossest  dp- 
haachery,  and  regretted  by  no  one.  But  on  the 
SSth  April  LSL9,  a  poathumoua  son  was  bom  by 
Qjiiaof  ilie  ranees,  and  be  was  rec6gnizedaaheir 
both  by  tbe  Jeypore  nobles  and  tb^  British 
GovenunenU  Till  the  ranee's  death  in  1833^ 
Jeypore  was  a  soene  of  cwruptiou  aud  mls- 

Sovernment.  The  young  mabarsjab  Jey  Siog 
ied  in  L8S5,  leaving  a  >ouAg  soiit  Kum  Slug, 
then  under  two  yeurs  of  age  and  the  Agent  to 
the  Opvemor,  Gsqeral  then  proceeded  to  Jey- 
pore, refotmed  the  admiDiatration,  aud  assumed 
the  gaard|«nship  of  the  infant  .heir.  The 
Agent's  life  was  attempted  and  his  Assistant 
WW  murdered. 


The  area  of  Je;pore  is  about  15,000  aqnaie 
miles  and  tha  population  1,900,500.  The 
available  revenue  is  36  lakbg.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  8ambur  lake  belongs  to  Jeypore 
and  the  salt  manufactured  from  it  vlelds  to 
this  stale  4  lakhs.  The  military  cousiat  of  45S 


artilEsry  ;  4,600  infantiy,  6,142  ouialn  aad 
4.096  Nagha. 
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Babra,  three  marches  from  Jeypore,  on  lb* 
road  to  Delhi  has  one  of  the  edieta  of  Asoka 
engraved  on  a  block  of  atone  or  rook,  on  a  hilly 
ift  old  Pali  and  of  date  B.  a  809.  It  ia  in  tha 
oldest  Lat  chaitcter.  .  It  differa  somewhat  ia 
style  and  langnaire  from  the  i^r  and  mk. 
edicts.  The  anhject  is  the  budhist  command- 
ment, forbidding  the  saerifioe  of  four-footed 
animals.  The  Vedas  are  alluded-  to,  but  not 
named,  and  are  oandemned  as  mean,  and  falao 
iu  their  dootriue,  and  not  to  be  obeyed.  The 
serip^rea  of  tho  Huni  (which  must  be  the 
Veifos)afe  spoken  of  as  dtreotinK  btaod*oSeriiRS 
and  the  aacnfiee  of  aaimala.  Priest  and  prieit- 
esses,  religimie  men  and  religiom  woman, 
amoegst  the  budhist*,  are  eonmanded  to  oh^ 
the  edlet,  and  bbav  it  in  their  hearta.— ffVe«<a«f» 
BngttfffvumU  unA  Swiwud*^  Vol.  IF.  pi  89. 
Bmg.  A$.8oe.Jo.  Ko(./X.p.((11.  Seeftqpnt. 

JBYPORE,  a  native  sUtc'  west  of  Ganjam, 
westward  of  the  state  of  Jeypore,  and  hairing 
the  Godavery  for  its  ■otttbern'  kmnndary,  Km 
the  district  .of  Bustar,  in  length  about  17(1. 
miles,  and  in  breadth  about  ISO,  it  ooeupieai 
an  area  of  ISjOOO  square  mile*  in  extent. 
With  iis  plflitis  aRd  plntean;,  lofty  iboor- 
tains  aud  fertile  valleys,  rivers  and  fo- 
rests, it  appears  like  n  oontinent  in  "patro. 
The  total  population  nnmbera  about  SOO,(M}0^ 
culliration  ia  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
OKtent,  and  rioe  ia  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance,  The  Dat.^^^^^t|g^^Alp^  country 
176  ^     '  6 
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are  bonqr,  wax,  galli,  liorns,  jaggery,  thaua  silk, 
drufti,  oycBt  gums,  resioi,  and  fibres  are  in 

profusion.  All  ilieae  Hre  carried  out  of  tbe  oouu- 
tr;  by  the  briujarri  race  vfho  give  salt,  cloth, 
bnzeu  utensils,  pepper,  spices, .  rocoanutSi  to- 
bsooo,  opium,  wbest,  paper  and  cotton  in  ei- 
ebuge.  Teak  is  ubuiidant ;  the  Mowa  tree 
BHves  at  once  for  liquor,  food,  and  oil.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  depen- 
dency, aad  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  gold  also  is 
wuked  from  the  sands  of  one  or  two  ri?ers. 
Tbe  country  ia  unhealthy.  Fever  is  exceed- 
ingly preraient  throughout  the  district,  and  i« 
very  sattK  in  the  months  of  Septemhwt  Oc- 
lober  and  November.  Dysentery  and  dianhcea 
genually  accompany  it  at  those  limes,  great 
■mouDt  of  moisture  ia  contained  iu  the  soil 
which  is  principally  clay  ;  there  is  no  drainage. 
Cises  of  cholera  are  very  rare,  but  small-pox 
fully  makes  up  for  it. 

Politicdllj,  the  country  ia  divided  into  ten 
tiloolu,  each  being  governed  of  course  by  its 
ftn  temindar  or  dewan.  and  the  whole  by  a 
»jah.  Jugdulpore,  is  the  capital  of  fiuatar, 
sail  the  reaidcnoe  of  its  rajah.  Uany  of  the 
nUises  throughout  the'  dependenay  oosaist 
oalj  of  fifty  huts  and  under,  and  in  the  wild 
juigly  tracts  two  or  three  hovels  standing 
near  each  other  are  dignified  with  the  name. 

The  people  rauge  in  importanee  from  the 
fah-<atiDg  brahmiu,  to  the  buoting  and 
Uung  Tugara  or  Furja,  who  will  eat  any 
thing,  from  beef  aud  mutton,  down  to 
all  and  snakes.  The  Gudwa  who  subsist 
by  coltivation  chiefly,  seem  much  given 
to  dauciug  and  amuaement.  Oa  holidaya, 
Biea  and  womeu  join  in  dancing  to  the  music 
of  a  fife  and  drnm,  ,  A  ring  ia  formed  by  all 
jpiaing  hands  ;  the  company  cirolea  round  and 
nnuid  like  the  preparatory  movement  to  a 
quadiiUa  galopade,  relieved  now  and  then  b^ 
■^ty  hops  to  the  centre  and  back.  Thia 
fiuthed,  a  man  ateps  forward,  singles  out  one 
of  the  other  sex,  and  banters  her  about  her 
nxKaess  and  so  forth  and  the  woman  retorts. 
TheSoondee  deal  extensively  io  evil  spirits,  that 
ii  10  say,  they  know  tbe  weakueas  of  their  fel- 
hw%  for  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Howa,  and 
do  not  fail  to  derive  a  large  profit  from  it.  The 
Maria  are  the  most  nomerous  class  in  the  depen- 
deucy.  They  inhabit  the  detiseat  jungles,  avoid 
^  coDtact  with  strangers,  aud  are  so  timid  that 
they  flee  to  tbs  hills  on  the  least  alarm.  They 
■R  itrong  and  agile,  very  expert  in  tbe  use 
ti  tbe  bow,  but  the  most  cheerful,  light-heart- 
ed race  alive.  A  Maria  wears  a  cloth  round  hia 
loiet,  a  necklace  or  collar  of  beada,  earrings  and 
tncelets  of  brass,  and  a  girdle  of  cowries. 
BugtDg  to  the  girdle  ia  a  bamboo  tobacco-box, 
sad  a  smalliron  knife  is  stuck  iu  behind.  A 
how  aad  arrows,  or  a  iipear,  complete  his 
cgitume.  The  ffomeu  irear  rather  moie  bcada^ 
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aad  if  powible  rather  less  calico,  but  they 
tatoo  themselves  from  head  to  fooU  The  dress 
of  the  Maria  decreases  in  quantity  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  (he  distance  of  their 
abodes  from  civiUiation.  They  are  very  in- 
quisitive, sharp  observers,  apt  to  learn,  and 
remarkable  for  their  truthfulneaa  and  hones* 
ty.  Beyond  this  oouutry,  higher  still  up 
the  mountains  are  other  "  geutle  savages," 
destitute  of  buffaloes,  bullocks,  cows,  or 
ploughs,  and  knowiug  little  besides  their 
rude  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  everlasting 
Howa  berry.  Like  the  Matin  these  sloo  are 
very  suseeptible  of  improvement  and  dvilixa- 
tion  if  they  meet  with  kindness  and  ^ 
dealing:. 

JET  SINGH,  the  royal  historian  and 
astronomer  of  Amber,  connects  the  line  wilh 
8oomitra  the  fifty-sixth  descendant  from  the 
deified  Bama,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Vioramaditya,  A.  C.  56^ 

JEZAL.  FfiBs.  or  Shamkhal  is  a  rifle  of 
great  length  and  weight,  which  is  fired  from  a 
rest  like  a  fork,  attaohed  to  it  near  tbe  muzzle. 
This  weapon,  is  much  used  by  the  mountaiiicars 
of  Persia  and  ASghanistao-  By  the  Bogliab, 
it  is  oallcd  Oiojal,  and  is  a  wall  pieoe^  or  lai|ga 
gun ;  properiy  laul» 

J£ZAN.  a  sea-port  of  YeneO)  in  the  dis' 
triet  of  Aboo  Areeah,  its  popidation,  about 
four  hundred,  are  cogaKed  iu  the  pearl  fishery, 
whieh  both  here  and  at  the  island  of  Faraao* 
about  three  miles  distant,  if  dacried  on  exten- 
sively.   See  Tehama. 

JEZAYIB,  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
comprising  many  stationt  of  importance.  The 
firat  ia  the  village  of  the  Beni-Mansnr,  Bir 
Homaid,  aad  Nahr  Antar,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal positions,  it  is  aaid  to  be  pierced  bj 
three  hundred  oaDsls>  among  which  are  Nahr 
Saleh,  Deyar  Beoi  Asad,  Deyar  Beni  Uuham- 
medt  Fat'hiyah,  Kalaa,  Nahr  Sebaa.  BatiDab» 
Maaauriyah,  Iskanderiah,  Igarah,  and  others* 
The  northern  bounda^  of  this  dbtrict 
is  Knt-e-Mua.  This  extensive  district  ia 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  have 
auccessfully  assisted  the  impeiial  arma^  and 
having  revolted  from  the  government  of  Bas- 
rah, bad  succseded  iu  establishing  au  independ- 
ent power  against  the  united  forces  of  Bas- 
rah aud  Uawaizah.  Thia  indepeudeaoe  was 
preserved  not  less  from  the  bravery  of  the 
inhabitants,  than  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
approaching  their  insular  positions,  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Euphrates,  over  the  dit-  * 
trict  iu  which  they  are  situated,  until  the  age 
of  AU  Pasha  who  reduced  the  eountry,  and 
so  broke  tbe  spirit  of  its  population,  that,  from 
that  hour,  the  lameness  of  the  people  of  Jezayec 
became  a  trite  proverb. — ilignan*»  TravsUt 
p.  288. 

JEZiiR.  Ab.  Carrqt,i„I)^!i*^^W9^e, 


JHAlA. 

TEZIA.  Arab.  Hiko.  Fens.  Poll-Ux.  This 
was  imposed,  daring  the  «aTl;  mahomcdaa  eon- 
'qunts,  on  bU  other  reNgiotiistB  wlio  submitted 
to  the  mahomednt  rule,  and  was  the  teat  by 
whteh  they  were  distinguished  frbrn  those  who 
remained  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Its  abolitioa 
int  oin  of  the  bencfieent  sets  of  Akbar.  but 
Aurangzebe  icimpesed  Caffutyf  Vol. 

n.p.  411.  MphlutoM,  467. 

JHABOOA.  AJi  Rajpore,  Jobut,  Mntwarrh, 
Indoio,  aiul  Gwaliqr  district,  with  the  British 
pergonnah  of  Mundpore  aud  State  of  Buiwani 
have  beaa  formed  into  a  Bheel  Agency, 

JHAKL  HuDi  Buckwheat,  Tagopyrwn 
eaoalentam* 

JIIAL,   Ovz.  and  Hikv;  Net. 

JHALA,  a  race  who  owa  the  raj  of  Halwnd 
Brangdra  as  their  chief,  and  are  auppoaed  to 
have  sprung  from  an  offshoot  of  Aohilwarra,  on 
the  extinction  of  which  dynasty  (bey  oh- 
taiued  lai|;e  tcrritenal  aggrwisemetil.  The 
part  of  the  Jhala.  Hakwabana  tribe  who  also 
inhabit  the  .SanrasblzB  peninsula  ia  at3pled 
Bqpoot,  tbou^  naitber  claaied  with  the  SoUr, 
Lunar,  nor  Agni-oab  racea ;  but  tkoagh  we 
cuinot  dinetly  prove  it,  th^  seem  to  be  of 
northern  origin.  It  is  a  tribe  little  known  in 
Hiuduittn  or  neu  Kajaathaii,  into  whidi  latter 
eonntry  it  «aa  introdwied  entirely  through  the 
medium  of  the  ancient  lords  of  ^uraahtra,  the 
present  family  of  Uewar :  a  splendid  act  of 
aelf-defotioa  of  the  Jhala  ohief,  when  rana 
Pertap  was  oppresied  with  the  whole  weight 
of  Akbu'a  power,  obtained,  with  the  gratitude 
of  this  prince,  the  higheit  honour  he  could 
«onfier, — his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  a  seat 
on  fais  right  hand*  It  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
great  condeMension  of  a  receol  rana  unction- 
Mg  a  nmote  branch  of  his  own  family,  bestow* 
ing  a  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  Jhala  ruler  of 
Kotalk  This  tribe  baa  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  lai^st  diTisioui  of  Saurashtra,  Jhalawar, 
which  possesses  several  towns  of  importance- 
Of  t^ese  Bankaner,  Uulwud,  and  Brangdra,  are 
the  principal.  Kegarding  the  period  of  the 
aeitlemcnt  of  the  Jhala,  tradition  is  ailent,  as 
abo  on  their  early  history :  but  the  aid  of  its 
^uota  waa  given  to  the  rana  agaiust  the  fint 
•attuAs  (rf  (be  mahomedaas. 

Tha  TosdHi,  Miaa  or  Oimari,  is  an 
Bbdeht  tribe,  and  by  all  uuthoritiea  styted 
Rsjpoot,  though,  Bke  the  Jhala,  little  known 
out  of  Ssuraahtra,  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
which  it  has  gtven  its  name^  Jaitwa,  its  pre- 
sent possessions  t(re  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  penliisaU :  tb6  residence  of  its  priaoe,  who 
Is  styltid  rann,  ia  Poorbnnder.  In  remote 
timbs  thcfir  cupital  was  Goomtee  whose  ruins 
attest  cohsiJeraljIc  po\Vi:r,  mil  flfr»r(l  singular 
scope  for  analogy,  in  architectural  cJcvicr, 
iriln  Ae  style  teriL«:t  Saion  of  Europe.  The 
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bards  of  the  Jattwa  run  through  a  long  liat  of 
one  hundred  and  tfaiity  crowned  heads,  and  in  ; 
the  eighth  ceotuiy  have  chronicled  the  marriage  i 
of  their  prince  with  the  Tuar  re-founder  oC 
Delhi.  — r«f  a  Rc^aahm,  Ful.  /.  p.  1 1 S.  See 
Kattyawar ;  Jhareja  ;  Bajpoota  ;  Kuteh  « 
Cutch. 

JHALAWAV,  flaharawan  uuA  Las  are  ott  « 
great  mountain  range  or  table  hnd  that  ram 
N.  and  8.  Jhalawan  with  leas  devation  than 
Saharawan,  ia  held  by  BrahuS  tribes,  amongat 
whom  are  the  Minghnl,  Bizunju  and  Samalari, 
in  the  hills.  The  fixed  populadon  in  their 
little  towns,  does  not  exceed  10,000  and  are 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  pastoral  tribes, — the 
great  tribes  ofMinghal  and  Bisnajl,  giving 
them  the  preponderance.  Jhalawan  and  ^3aha- 
rawan  are  the  two  great  central  districts  of  Belu- 
ehistan,  and  these  diatriota  surround  the  dis* 
triets  of  Kelat  whidi  depend  on  the  capital.  The 
plain  of  Dasht-i-Oursn  south  of  Chappar,  ia  ui- 
hflbited  by  the  Sunari,  a  branch  of  ^  Jeliri 
tribe  of  Jhalawan.  Many  nf  the  Jhalawan  tribea 
kre  undoubtedly  of  Hajpoot  origin,  fend  until 
lately,  the  praetioe  of  infanticide  mm  prenHenk 
amongst  thein.  Near  Bagwaoa  ia  a  one  in  « 
rock  filled  with  the  dried  mummy-Uke  bodies 
of  infants,  some  of  which  have  a  eompantivel} 
recent  appearance.    See  Kelat ;  India. 

JHALLAWAR,  in  Kattyawar,  has  been  a 
separate  dependent^  only  from  the  8th 
April  1838,  when  the  Kotah  principality  warn 
dismembered  and  maharsj  rana  Mudun  Sing 
was  established  in  Jhallawar  under  a  treaty  Iqf 
whioh  he  acknowledged  British  supremacy,  and 
engaged  not  to  negotiate  wl^  any  other  powtt 
without  the  aaoetion  and  knowledge  of  thiit 
Qovernmenf ,  on  wfanch  he  waa  Teated  with  the 
titles  of  MaharaJ  Sana.  During  the  mutldiea  I 
of  1857-58,  PIrtbee  Siag,  hii  aueoessor,  ren- 
dered good  aervica  by  oonveying  to  placea  of 
safety  several  Shiropeans  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  hit  districts.  The  estimated  average  amount 
of  revenue  of  this  State  is  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  lakhs  of  Bupees.  It  pays  Rupeea  8,000 
a  year  to  the  British  Government  as  tribute  ; 
no  local  corps  or  contingents  are  paid  front 
the  resources  of  Jhallawar ;  the  area  of  the 
State  is  2,500  inuare  miles  ;  and  the  popula- 
tion 220,000.  The  entire  militaiy  force  of 
the  State  ia  about  COO  Horse  and  8,S00 
fantiy.  In  the  Jhalawar  diatnet.  In  Kattyawat. 
property  stolen  or  the  thief  must  be  prodaeed, 
and  the  Paggi  race  who  trace  the  pag  or  foot- 
prints are  there  the  most  famons.  Lions  are 
still  found  in  the  Oeer  jangles  and  there  are  no 
tigers  and  Oaptain  Postans  observes  that  whDe 
Kattiwar  abounds  with  the  tiger  and  lion  spe- 
cies, Cutch,  the  neighbouring  province,  is 
free  from  this  terrible  infliction.  The  rao 
of  Cutch,  at  one  period,  had  several  dens  filled 
with  wild  beut»<«^'^V«a«ifi,'4b^^|lnAenr«  aM 
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AmwA,  Vol.  IF.  p.  87.  FmieaCt  Wetimi 
kidia,  7tl.  II.  f.  U8. 

JHALOflS,  OM  oS  themwt  important  divi- 
of  lUnnr.  It  u  tepsrated  from 
SMrfeda  by  tin  Sookri  and  Khiri.  whiob,  with 
■an  MBatter  atnMM,  ftur  Ihrough  them  froai 
beinvalli  ami  AbM^  aidiag  to  fertiUaa  iti 
ttm  kaadnd  and  ^(y  towna  and  vilUge«i 
imiag  a  part  of  tbe  fiaeal  donaiu  of 
Xtfwsr.  Jb^on  fortnu  ataoda  on  the 
ntiaaity  of  the  Wffi  oMndiMig  north  to 
SMTuoh  and  goardi  the  aOHthem  frontiu  of 
Hirwar.  Sewaneki  U  the  tract  between  the 
iiDMi  aftd  Sooko.  Hisholab  and  Uorwen  are 
the  tvo  prkoipal  dependancaea  of  Jbaloic. 
Beeaiial  ud  Simehwra  am  the  two  principal 
jifirion  to  the  aouth,  eaoh  cootaining  SO  ril- 
kRM.  Bhadcajoon,  a  Sal  of  Jhaloxo,  baa  a 
JididurfaulMcennpmmlation.  TbeThulor 
Qop  ia  my  thiolr  inhahitwl  with  many 
m^m,  fldlad  t'kul  kft-tiba.  The  t'hul  of 
Aim  liaa  batman  Goga  d«a  and  Jeaaubner. 
Tk  tW  of  Kbamar  ii  batneui  Jeainlmer 
■1  Bannair  in  the  moat  remote  angle  of 
Vmr.  Bannair  t'kid,  abo  called  the 
JUIUBatVka-i'fanl  ia  ooeupied  by  oaUle  br^ed- 
«.  Thfi  ^crdttT  or  tend  oi  Kher,  and  Nuggar 
Aooirii  on  tlM  Loom  an  the  ^ef  t'hul. 

Ihe  Chohan  nqpufc  of  (be  detert  hat,  on  the 
V.  aad  B.,  the  above  traota  of  Manrar,  to  the 
Mth  KsoUwnrah  and  the  Rnnn.  totbeweat  the 
faartafDhat.  The atante ridg* whieh paasaa 
Iknagh  (^on  to  Jaaaulmer  paaiea  west  of 
BnbMraBtoHiigK«'PArk«r.  The  walla  ar^ 
UlolSetetdBBp.  TheSohiBi.Khoaia,KeU 
ladBUIinbaUtaalsftiapmdfttoiyxaoaB.  Tbn 
CMn  ngpat  doea  not  wear  the  unar  and 
doM  not  mwh  napect  tha  bramani.  The 
Ib'Ul  and  Bania  are  iannn  and  tradan. 

The  Bonn  or  Biiw,  ia  a  xemarkable  feature 
•flbedeaart.  It  baaatt  marsh,  150  miles 
bnad,  int*  which  the  Lani  or  Uioni  «r  sail 
rim  enters  ami  then  mna  on  to  tha  sea. 
He  Looni  rises  in  the  Aravalli.  In  Uarwai 
it  iiparatca  the  fertile  land  froa  the  desert, 
rfhsvards  nins  thronffh  the  Chohao  territory, 
finding  it  into  the  eaatarn  part  oalled  Bq-Bab 
ar  Seoi-Bah,  nod  the  weatera  part  caUod  Par- 
ku  «r  « b^ond  tho  Khar  or  iMOi.'^  The 
Kifipr  riaea  in  the  Sitfatih  Hilte,  flova  imdaK 
Bkitanir  vaUaand  onoa  Nnplisd  itself  betwsen 
Iwilaiar  and  Rori  B«kkur.— 2W«  ^'m- 
tten,  Vol.  p.  19  ;  Vol.  ii.  pp,  S«9  <• 
S30.  MUMe,  ii*  £rim  Wwld  i»  ikt 
MuU  Ya  i,  p.  7. 

JHAS  PAN.  BsK«^  A  litter  or  ledtti  ohaif 
wed  in  the  nMaataiu. 

JHAKD.  Huuk.  Praaopw  spidgsra,  also  P. 
■tuphnaiana ;  ite  hark  ia  nsed  in  tanning.  Tha 
AMid,  ealtedkwdiin  SJndh.iathn  frotopis 
ipialgBttiaild  fuKniahan  the  feeak  fnal  mod, 
kMghaMy  uA  oonpulv  and  buna  ilo*V  i 


wben  stacked  it  ia  liable  to  be  attached  I>y 
white  ants. 

.   JUANDA.   UiNn.   A  banner.  Msdar-kn 
jii&ada,  Dutsgir-ka*Jhanda»  baiineiB  of  Madar 
and  DasLsjur. 
JUANQH.  Pam.  HydxiUn  vertioiUati.— 

J5AKJEAN— ?.£8ohynoiBens  eannabina. 

JHANJi.  Hud.  of  Kuln,  Corylus  eolurna. 

JHANSI,  Uea  south  of  Gwslioi.  Ia  HSS  it 
was  plundered  by  Bsji  Bao,  aud  was  capimed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Bose  on  tbe  SInd  Aprii  i8K& 

JHAO.  Hi}(d.  Tamarix  iadica. 

JUAPI,  umbrella  shaped  hats  vom  by  tha 
lower  olsBs  of  Assamese  made  from  the  eoarsa- 
leaveaof  the  Toko-pat  palu^.  tho  liinstontn 
Jenkiiwiana  Griffith.  The  leaf  of  the  talipot 
palni  Gorypha  talien  ia  similarly  need.  tfMH- 

JUAB.  H;kd.  a  tree. 

JHABA  oi  Jhada.  Guz.  Hihd.  A  pnturtm* 

JHABAL  ase  Capreis ;  Jqrai. 

JUAB  BEBL  HiKD.  Ziayphf^  nuanwilBBay 
aisp  Zisyfdias  jujulia. 

JHAUEJA,a  mjput  race  in  Gn2erai„  and 
Cu>ch  with  a  branch  ia  Kattyawar.  duMid- 
ants  of  the  Ysdu  aod  claiming  .from  Krishna. 
In  early  ages  they  inhabited  the  tnets  on  iho 
Indus  and  in  Sewisthsa.  Bat  at-nolher 
plsoe  Col.  Tod  relates  that  Saoaba  obtained 
poasesaion  of  the  tracts  ou  both  aides  thelndos,. 
aad  fouuded  the  Bind  Sara  ma  dynarti*  fiHW 
which  the  Jhareja  are  descended,  ^an  la 
ercqr  pTohebility,  he  atatM,  that  Samkua,  of 
Samba  Nagari  (UinaganH  the  oppanenft  of 
AU«and«  wat  a  deaeendant  of  Samba,  aon  of 
Krishna.  The  Jbareja  ohrooifflaa,,  in  i^no ranee 
of  the  origin  of  this  titnlsr  app^Ualion,  aay 
that  their  ancestors  onme  from  Sham  or  Syria. 

The  Jhsreja  dominions  extend  owr  a  traet 
of  about  one  hundred  and  e^bty  mil«|.io  length, 
and  sixty  in  breadth  i  the  teiid  ia  geiuridlj. 
poor,  indifferently  enltivated-  and  thinly.*  peo- 
pled,  so  much  so,  that  alibough  it  coataias  an 
area  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  square  milea. 
tlie  number  of  iohabitants  is  only  half  a  miUioni 
ene-twantiath  part  of  which  ia  oonfined  witbift- 
the  oainthl,  ^ooj,  ud  aoother  tveatietli 
within  tho  aaa  port  of  Mandavi  Bkoapt  tbeae 
two  plaoes,  thsra  ia^  none  whiah  merita  tha 
name  of  oity,.  though  there  are  a  few  towps, 
aa  Aniar*  liukput,  Moondia,  fcc.  <hi  the  ooast) 
which  deriTB  iropcHtanas  fton  thw  poailioih' 
Of  this  popuUtjon,  the  nynberof  tho  dcpii- 
aanit  raee,  the  Jhareja,  fit  4o  bear  arm*,  wasesti. 
sated  at  only  twelve  thousand  ;  tha  lemaiader 
are  mahonedaaa- -aad  hindaa  «f  all  aaata  a«& 
ehuaes; 

7he  tribea  of  Bsjpntana  ban  a  politiqal  ays^' 
I  tan  ainilar  to  the  feudal  pNotiiOB  «fBiu«pe. 
0»:the  denisa  of  a  chi^f  tbapembtta  of  hi»- 
fraiiljr  iwuld  be  vmt&mMiSk'maM^' 
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ol  his  demesnes,  and  every  district  so  scqnired 
would  conititute  a  distinet  principBlitj  subject 
to  a  similar  sabdivision  at  the  deoease  of  each 
aabsequent  holder.  Each  nioor  tiibataiy  thai 
possesses  a  body  of  kinsmea  who  are  eollectire- 
iy  twoud  the  bhaiad  or  bnthnrhood.  Hie 
Jharfja  of  QoEfinit,  wen,  till  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth centary,  addicted  to  female  Infanticide. 
In  18IS,  Captain  MeMurdo  estimated  the 
members  cf  Jharqa  in  Catch  at  aboat  12,000 
penons  of  whom  only  about  SO  were  women. 
The  Jharq'a  killed  their  daughters  to  avoid  pay- 
ing for  them  heavy  marriaf^e  portions.  The 
Jharqa  of  Catch  are,  howerer,  stated  by  Mrs. 
Elwood  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sindh  Summa 
stock,  of  Arabian  extraction,  descended  from 
a  child  of  a  mihomedan  zamindar  by  a  daagh- 
tar  ttf  a  pett^  rtief  in  Catch,  whose  deseend- 
anta  settled  u  Fowar  and  Patobam.  Hey 
narry  daughters  of  the  Jhalla,  Wagel,  Sodha, 
and  Oohil  nijpnta> 

The  Tbaknr  of  Hnrvi  ia  ■  Jhanga  and  was 
the  lint  in  Colonel  Walker's  time  to  abandon 
infanliwde.  He  hu  posseasions  in  Cuteh. 
Several  tribes  of  fiajpoots  and  iCathi  are  found 
in  the  peninsula  of  Onserat  or  Kattyawar,  within 
the  66th  and  72nd  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
and  20th  and  2Srd  of  north  latitude.  I'he  in- 
habitants of  the  Kattyawar  province  nay  be 
classed  nnder  the  following  heads  : 

a.  Bsjpoot,  amongst  whom  there  are  several 
tribes,  standing  in  power  aud  wesUbtbus:  1, 
Jharcjja  ;  2.  Jhallah  ;  8-  Ooil,  and  4  Jetwah. 

6.  Kat'fai.  of  whom  Uiere  are  three  families, 
WaAa,  Khadieis  and  Khooman.  They  am 
originaUy  of  tbe  same  stock,  but  have  now 
their  raspeetive  distrioto. 

e.  Kuli,  Kant,  and  Stndi,  called  Bnwar. 

d.  Kunbi,  Bfar,  Ahar,  Abebarri,  and  the 
other  indnstrioos  classes. 

The  Jharfja  are  the  most  powerful  and 
numerons  of  the  rajpoot  tribes  of  Gosenit 
and  possess  all  the  western  psrt  of  the  penin- 
sula, they  are  a  branch  of  tbe  fsmily  of  the  rao 
of  Kutcli,  who  in  eonseqi'tence  of  iDtestioe 
lends,  left  their  country  about  A.  D.  800 ; 
and  having  crossed  the  Hunn,  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Kateh,  established  theraKlrea  upon 
the  Tuina  of  tbe  Jetwah  rajpoots  and  a  ftiw  petty 
nahomedan  authorities  which  at  Ant  time 
existed  in  Hslar.  Tbe  Jhanja  an  also  uld  to 
traoe  their  origin  from  Jhara,  e-  chief  of  the 
nahomedan  tribe  of  Ae  Snmma  of  Sindh. 

The  lands  appear  to  have  been  divided  in 
common  among  the  whole  tribe,  the  tnslat,  or 
eldest  branch  of  the  family,  reserving  to  its^ 
the  largest  portion,  whilst  the  bhaiad  or 
brotherhood  held  their  reipective  villages  by  a 
pure  fendii  tenure.  The  outlaws,  amohgst 
them,tfaeBaharwnttia,acted  with  great  violenos. 
If  he  failed  in  getting  flocks,  he  seined  the  per- 
ftOQt  of  auth  f  illagera  m  ke  conld  find,  and 


canied  them  off.  These  were  styled  bhan,  or 
oaptives,  for  whose  release  sums  of  money 
were  demanded.  The  life  of  a  Baharwuttia 
was  one  of  blood  and  rapine,  until  be  was  killed, 
or  by  the  fnry  of  his  fend  he  compelled  bis 
chief  to  grant  him  redress ;  and  the  ■acnrity 
of  Charan  (religions  peramia)  and  Bhat  (Bards) 
raeea  having  been  given  on  both  sides,  tiw 
outlaw  uid  his  family  retnmed  to  thdr  htmm 
and  oeenpations  in  perfect  scourity. 

The  Bhomea  of  Katiyawar  still  preserve  « 
great  portion  of  that  spirit  of  hospitality  for 
which  their  ancestors  were  eelebraled. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Ouzerat  are  mndi 
addicted  to  opium  and  spirituous  liquors. 
A  custom  prevails  throughout  the  connury,  of 
erecting  a  stone  to  the  m«mory  of  those  who 
have  died  a  violent  death  ;  but  it  appears  now 
to  be  common,  also,'  to  those  who  have  depart* 
ed  in  the  course  of  nature.  Thia  stone  M 
called  a  pallia :  it  resembles  a  Boropeatt  grave- 
stone,  has  tbe  name,  dai^  end  aaode  of  death 
engraven,  and  if  snrmounted  by  a  roughly  exe* 
cuted  figure,  representing  the  Banner  In  whfeh 
tbe  deceased  fell.  Thus  yon  see  them  on  hone- 
back  with  swords  and  spears ;  as  also  on  foot, 
or  on  carts,  with  tbe  same  weapons ;  or  on 
vessels,  and  this  of  coarse  is  applit^e  to 
tishermen.  In  the  npper  parts  of  the  pallia 
are  the  sun  and  moon  rudely  represmtrd.  The 
practice  of  "  tn^B,"  or  inflicting  aelf-wonnds, 
suicide,  or  the  murder  of  relations,  fanned  ■ 
strong  feature  of  the  manners  of  the  .people. 
This  praetiee,vbiAin  Kattyawar  was  eomoen 
to  this  bhat  and  chatan  of  both  sexes,  and  to 
bnhmaus  and  gossein,  has  its  rise  in  tel^iona 
snperatttion,  and  nlthoagh  trsgas  seldom  won  a 
very  f<Hinidable  aspect,  still  they  were  some- 
times more  criminal,  by  the  sae^flee  of  a  great* 
er  number  of  victims.  The  trags  ceremony  bor- 
ders much  upon  the  brahman  practice  of  dbar- 
na,  bat  is  more  detestable.  The  Cbaran,  be- 
sides becoming  seonrity  for  money  on  -sll  oeea* 
sions,  and  to  the  amount  of  many  Uos  of  rupoee 
slso  became  what  is  called  fa'il  zamin,  or  secu- 
rity For  good  behaviour,  and  hasir  eomin,  or 
security  for  re-appearance.  The  Bhat  are  mora 
immediately  ooonceted  with  the  Kajput  clans, 
and  the  Charan  with  the  Kat'liL  Tho  two 
eastes  wiliest  of  eseh  other's  food,  bntiriH 
not  intermany.  The  wnmen  of  the  Chatan  and 
Bhat  are  clothed  in  long  flowing  black  garments, 
and  have  a  sombre,  if  not  actnally  horrid  ap- 
pearance. They  do  not  wear  many  ornaments, 
and  are  not  restricted  from  appearing  in  the 
presenoe  of  strangers,  aeoordingly,  in  passing  a 
Charan  village,  the  traveller  is  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  women  who  invoke  Uesaings  on  his 
head  by  joining  the  backs  of  their  hands,  and 
(kicking  tbe  knuckles  of  their  fingers  in  that 
position  over  their  heads.  Tbe  Kat'hi  women 
are  laigft  and  iulatKi#iii^Uitt-^H;tta«s,  oftsa 


JHAI7. 


JHKLUK. 


jfCfsed  in  long  dark  garnieiitt  lilce  ihe  CliRran 
voMD,  but  kBwt  the  ebarader  of  being  always 
veil  lookiag,  and  oflcn  ranarkably  baDdsonie. 
They  are  more  donMatieated  than  the  Rigpoot, 
aad  eonfioe  tbenuelves  aoldy  to  the  duties  of 
their  foailicB.  They  are  often  brides  at  sefsn- 
teea  aad  aixleen  years  of  age,  which  may  pro- 
bibly  aeeomu  for  the  strei^th  and  vigour  of 
tin  nee.  A  Kat'hi  will  do  nothing  of  any 
cmiequenee  without  cooaaking  his  wife  and  a 
Clwran,  and  be  in  general  guided  by  their  ad- 
liee.  In  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Kat'hi 
tribe  there  is  n  trace  of  the  custom  found 
UKtiigst  the  Gond  and  Kolarian  rnoes,  and  in 
■imoft  sH  Indiiin  castes.  The  Kat'hi,  to  become 
I  kuband,  mutt  be  a  rarisher,  he  must  attack 
■ith  hisfrienda  and  followers  Ihe  village  vhne 
liii  betrothed  resides,  and  cany  her  off  by  foree. 
la  aadent  times  this  was  no  less  m  trial  of 
coBnge ;  sfoDM  and  dub*  wen  need  widiont 
tmm  both  to  asaanlt  and  repeU  and  tbo  dis- 
appoinled  lover  was  not  vnfreqneotly  compelled 
toRlire,  covered  wiUi  bruises,  and  wait  for  a 
MR  fsTonrable  occasion-  Tbe  bride  had  the 
liberty  irf  assisting  her  lover  by  all  the  means ' 
is  tier  power,  and  the  opposition  ceased  when 
in  dwelling  was  once  gained  by  tbe  asuilants, 
ud  ths  lady,  then  bravely  won,  submitted 
willingly  to  be  carried  off  by  her  champion. 
Tbe  Kst'hi  do  not  intermarry  with  any  other 
arte.  Tbe  Kat'hi  follows  the  hindu  religion, 
attoagh  no  hindu  will  eat  with  them.  A 
lijpeat  wiU,  hosrever,  eat  food  dressed  by  a 
Ka^hi  He  worsUpa  the  cow,  leaves  a  lode 
of  hair  on  his  head  ;  and  adorn  Mahadeo  and 
other  hinda  deitiM,  although  he  is  more  sttach- 
et  to  the  worship  of  tlw  Sooroj  (Snrya  or  the 
iiD),and  toAmbha  and  other  terrible  goddesses. 
The  Kant,  the  Mar,  the  Ahir  ami  the 
Uebarri  of  Ouzcrat  are  coltivatorp,  but  until 
niently  some  of  them  plnndtrers  when  oppor. 
taaity  ofrered.~a>2«.  Miftk.  Bind.  p.  SM. 
te  Imtia  ;  Kat'hi  or  Katti  ;  KaUyawar  ;  Kala- 
|iatla  ;  Rajpoot ;  InfanUeide  ;  Badhail- 

JHAHIA,  a  name  applied  in  the  Central 
ProTinces  to  the  older  settlers,  supposed  to 
be  from  "  Jhar'*  underwood,  forest ;  they 
are  mueb  looser  in  their  observances  than 
liter  comers  of  the  same  caste,  eating  forbid- 
dca  food,  and  worshipping  strange  gods. 

JHAB-KA  NAMAK.  Dck.  PoUslt. 

JHABKHAH.  Hind.  A  bill  in  Guigaon 
dirtriet,  producing  iron. 

JHAR-KI-HUI.DI.  SuK.  Cosoiiiiun  fe- 
antiatam. — Coleb, 

JHAB-SHAH.  HiVD.  Amahoramfaqoeer. 

JHARUL.  Hnv.  Capta  jcmlaiea. — Ham. 

JHAV.  Hjkd.  Tansrix  dioiea,  also  T. 
onsBlaKt  and  TamariK  pdliet.  aya.  Indica, 
ibil  Arteniiu  «kgau  ?  Xaimdz  dioioa  grows 


as  a  brash  wood  on  lowlanda  near  riven.  Sec 
J  baa 

JHAWAN.  HiHD.  BoBgh  pomia  bricks 
osed  as  flesh  rubbers. 

JHEKL.  UiKO.  A  nanh  or  lake.  The 
Jbeels  of  eastern  Bengal  owe  their  origin  cliiefly 
to  the  exocerive  raiafaU  of  the  Khasia  aiid 
Silhct  hills  and  to  iIm  overflow  of  the  Burma, 
They  occupy  an  immense  ares,  fully  200 
miles  in  diameter,  from  north-east  to  south* 
west,  whioh  is  almost  entirely  under  water 
throughout  the  rainy  reason,  and  only  partially 
dry  in  the  winter  montlis.  Tliey  extend  Irom  the 
very  bsse  of  tbe  Khasia  hills  and  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Caehar  district,  southward  to  the 
Tippers  hills  and  Suiiderbune,  aud  westward  to 
the  Uegna  river  and  considerably  beyond  it,thua 
forming  a  fresh  water  oontitioation  of  the  Son* 
dorbona,  and  aflording  a  free  water  communi'- 
cption  in  every  direcUon.  The  villagea,  and 
ooeaaiowotly  large  tpwns,  wbj«h  are  soattered 
over  the  aarfaee  of  the  jbeels,  genersUy  occupy 
tbe  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  :  these  have 
defined  courses  in  the  dry season,  their  banks 
always  being  seversl  feet  higher  than  the  mean 
level  of  tbe  inundated  .  coantty.  Extensive 
sand -banks,  covered  in  i^nter  with  a  short 
award  of  creeping  grasses  and  annual  weeds,, 
run  along  the  banks  of  the  largest  streams,  and 
shift  their  position  with  -every  flood.  Thfr 
runainder  of  the  surfaoe  is  occupied  by  grassy 
marshes  covered  in  winter  with  rice  crt^  and 
in  sununer  with  water,  upon  which  immease 
floating  islands  of  matted,  gnaaqa  and  hedges 
are  aeen  in  every  direction,  .gradually  carried 
toward*  the  aea  by  an  almost  impcreeptibLe 
current.  Kear  Chorrs,  tbe  common  water 
plants  of  these  jheels  arp  Yallisueris,  serrata, 
Dsmasonium,two<  Myriophylla,  two.  Viilarsim, 
Trapa,  blue,  white,  purple  and  scarlet  wnter^ 
lilies ;  Uydrilla,  Utrieularis,  LimnophiU, . 
Asolla,  Saivinia,  Ceifttopteris,  ami  floating 
grasies. — IlooJter  and  fAomsen,  J7«ra  Indica. 
Booker.  Bin-  Jour.  Vol.11,  p.  309. 

JHEEND.  One  of  the  cis*Sutl^  states  :  it 
has  an  area  of  1,236  sq.  m.aod  a  population  of 
31 1,000,  souls,  with  a  Fevenue  of  -four  laos  oC 
rupees.  Tbe  nahan^  is  a  Jat,  of  tbe  Sikh 
faith,  and  of  tha  same  deaoentas  themahanga 
ofPatiela.  In  1857,  thia  chier  waa  the  6rst 
person  who  marohed  aguait  tbe  mntijieers 
at  Delhi. 

JUELUM.  One  of  tlte  rivers  of  the  Paiunb, 
a  tributary  to  the  Chenab  river,  the  ancient 
Behnt.  It  rises  in  the  Ysllnr  lake,  in  Kashmir, 
end  after  a  short  courie  to  the  west  receives 
the  Ki^n-gangB  river.  The  lidur  rises  in  N. 
E.  mountains  of  Kashmir,  near  Shethn  Kag. 
It  runs  through  the  VQlley  of  Kashmir,  and 
into  tU  Fnnjab  by  the  Bsar^n^nla  gorge  ;  then 
runs  8.  to  Chenab  and  the..cQnflaence  is  in  lat. 
30'  lO'Ipn.  ?»«  9'D'laW*'*^^WWgi^*09 
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JHELCIE, 


JHO<»iTUH. 


nWta.   Tbe  Jhelatn  reeeivM  the  LM«r,  50  • 
ViKhaao,  44  ;  Sind.  73  ;  Lolab.  44  ;  Kiahen- 
gnn^,  14U;  Kumbar,  100;  Pir  Paiij«l,  115 
miles  and  about  280,000  iq.  m.  are  drained.  It 
h  navigable  for  70  milea  through  KaBbmir,  from 
the  Indus  to  the  town  of  Ohind.   Tiie  Vi«biiau 
liver  ia  oonaidered     tlie  Kaehmiri  «a  tire  parent 
of  tbe  Jhelnm,  it  mea  in  Uko  Koaa  Nag  or 
Shesha  Nag  faka,  wldoh  ia  fed  by  tbe  melting 
.  sBoir  and  glader  in  a  koltotr  on  an  uidand 
Talley  of  the  aoothera  rangea.   Tbe  irrer  run* 
ihroogb  a  narrow  rooky  glen,  remarkible  for 
piotaresqae  grandeur.   Tbe  falls  of  Arabul  are 
well  worth  a  risit,  as  few  looalities  in  the 
Oaahniere  mountaina  poaaeBS  each  attractive 
■eenerjr.    A  pathway  leads  from  the  Tillage 
of  Utu  to  within  a  abort  diatanoe  of  tbe  oataraet. 
A  large  portion  of  the  coarae  of  this  river  is 
through  the  forelga  tenitory  of  Kaahmir,  flow- 
ing out  from  tba  valley  tbrongb  the  Fir  Panjal 
vulg^  at  the  Buamula  pais;  and  first  tonohing 
Britith  terffitory  at  Pattao.  Tbe  anow  on  tbe 
Kif  ban  beighta  netti  in  Uerdk,  fend  tba  river 
acquires  volume  ia  AprU :  tbe  foU  ilood  laate 
ilroa  May  till  July. — Adam't  Mo^l  Oamm. 
5a».  Bep-  FowsU  Eandhook  Batm,  Prod, 
^tmjab,  p.  539;    See  Jekm ;  Inaoriptima ; 
FhBjab  ;  Sikhs. 

JHELUM  town  it  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  It  i«  supposed  to  be  erected 
on  tbe  aite  of  the  Buoephalta  of  Aleiander.  The 
Jhelum  vall^  praduees  all  sovte  of  ftnin  exoept 
riee.  The  marts  for  exfyorl  are  Jheluaa  and 
Pind  Dadan  Khan  in  tbe  Jhelum  diaUrict,  and 
Khaoihab  in  Shahpore.  Oil  ia  largely  pro- 
dttoed  in  the  Salt  Bange  from  anrsoon,  twa 
nera,  and  nlii.  Soap  ia  nannfaoturad  ham.  the 
refuse.  Blanketa  from  wool,  and  paekUig  baga 
frtfm  goata'  hair  an  naoufaotared  and  sold  at 
!l>ooi^lee.  There  is  a  thriving  trade  in  borse» 
and  mules.  The  first  thing  a  eemiodar  does 
with  any  small  aum  of  money  he  has  saved,  is 
to  buy  a  good  mar^  from  which  he  breeds  ; 
and  if  any  Birifle  individual  ia  too  poor  to  buy 
a  whole  mare  bimaelff  he  and  two  or  three 
otbera  in  the  same  eondition  aa  himself  will 
elnb  and  purchaae  an  animal  amongst  them. 
The  oolta  or  fitliee  produced  there  are  largely 
bought  np  by  offiem  of  tbe  cavalry  service  in 
aearoh  of  remounts ;  high  prices  are  frequently 
given  for  tbem,  leaietfanee  aa  high  aa  Bs.  300 
and  860  for  8  year  cdd  oolta  and  fillies.  Brass 
vessels  and  leather  and  pan^ment  jm  are 
largely  made  at  Plod  Dadun  Khan.  Jhelnm 
ton  is  in  Lat  SS^  6S' ;  74*  SV  in  the 
Bindh  Sagor  doab  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Jhelum  and  tbe  mean  height  of  the  atatien,  is 
about  1,820  feet  The  dtatriot  of  Jbdnm, 
as  at  present  ooinstituted,  exteada  from  tbe 
Jhelum  rivu  oft  the  E.  to  the  Atteek  on 
ibe  W.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  tbe 
wioua  kalnks  tif  Sttalpitufi  as  the  pabUc 


eoantry,  Potwar,  Syud  Knaran  and  Nurali  the 
river^Suan  and  Pii^di  Gleb  ;  on  the  aoutb  its 
limit  ia  tbe  Jhelum  river  as  far  aa  Shak, 
whence  it  stretohes  due  west  being  bouadsd 
to  the  south  by  the  distrioU  of  Knsbab,  Mitta. 
Tuwuiah  and  Koahi.  Is  this  extant  of  ISO 
miles,  with  a  range  of  bills  traversing  the 
eenbre,  it  ia  natural  that  the  eharaoter  of  tiw 
ooiuitry  aboutd  vary  much,  tbe  ravine  eonntiy 
to  the  nortii,  tba  hilto  of  the  emtra, 
and  the  fine  fartite  plaina  to  tbe  aoutb,  ire 
well  marked  distinctions.-*.Jonr.  B«n.  At. 
Xo.  I  of  1850.  644.  ThomhUi  ;  SeAki$tiU' 
umi.  OleffHttm  Panjid  &&porL 

JHBNDA.    Hind.    Banners.  . 

JUIJAN.  Hind,  ^sohynomene  oiina- 
bina  ;  also  a  coarse  fibre  fion  Sesbaaia 
aeuleata. 

JHIL.  UiHD.   A  swamp,  a  marsb,  a  natao 
ral  lake.  Tbe  Jbila  of  lower  Bengal  in  L.  84" 
L.  87"  50'  E.  ara  about  60  feet  above  tbe 
sea.  at  high  water.    Bee  Jhoal. 

JHINA  or  Jhiaga.  Bsn».  Lofia  faatida,  also 
Lnffa  aeaisngula-*-£o«i* 

JHINGaOBA.  HiMD.  Bauhinia  parviloia. 
JHIAAK  of  Uurriana.  Hymna. 
JUOJHA.  Hind.  Tbe  stomach. 
JEOJU^  an  inferior  <4aaa  of  mahoaiedaiu 
who  pre  scattered  over  different  parta  of 
the  Doab  and  Bohilound  and  are  reported 
to  be  good  ouitivatora.  In  pergunnab  Bwrua 
of  Boolondabubur,  they  cepresent  them- 
aelvea  aa  eoiiverted  Bathora,  C^ahau  and 
Toar ;  bat  by  otbera  th^  are  considered 
to  be  converted  riaves  of  theae  tribes.  In  like 
manner,-tbe  Jhojaof  Auoopababnr  are  said  ta  be 
alavea  of  the  Mooghnl  oonverted  to  mnhomedan- 
iam.  Bang  mdiomedans,  they  are  not  retf rain- 
ed by  bindoo  obeervaaoea  of  eertain  iitstivali 
end  tbtu,  while  Undooa  are  waiting  for  tht 
Dit'bwun  before  they  cut  tbsir  sugar  case, 
tbe  Jhojhs  hove  already  begun  to  press  Uieit 
oane,  and  manafaotare  their  sugar. — ML  Supp, 
Slot. 

JlSHIfOO.  Bans.  From  jee»  to  conquer. 

JlT.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indiea- 

JHOJRU.  Hind- Tephroaia. purpurea. 

JHOLA..  Hind.  A  swiug,  Jfaolphoraaa, 
aad  Jhot>p*horana  kay  ghniray  matrimonial 
oeremoniea  of  the  mabomedana.   See  Guhwan. 

JHOLAWAK.  SeeBrahui;  Jbalairap. 

JHOOL.  Hns.  Horse  doth. 

JHOOHKA-lUTA.  Bknb.  (Bttan-laifad 
passion  flower.  Fassiflora  oitrifoiia. 

JHOONJURI— P  Trifolium  indicum. 

JHOONTiAH.  Ubia?  A  tolerably  eoes- 
mon  tree  of  Gaiijam  and  Gamsur,  its  extEeme 
height  ia  45  feet  and  oireumferaace  4^  feet  and 
height  from  ground  to  the  interaeetion  of  tba 
first  branch,  16  feet  Ithaa  a  hard,  white 
wood,  used  obiefly  for  xaafciag  hair-eaiaba  aaA 
amaU  boxefc--<^g«i^>ifiMi^ 


JIBBAH. 


JIDDA. 


}HO0T*HA.  HiKD.  LearinfTs  of  foo<1,  thnt 
wkieh  kaa  toudied  food  and  i«  thereby  defiled. 

JHOT&.  UiMD.  Hordeam  Vexaatiefaam, 

JHOW,  fa)  Beludiiatui,  hut  bat  one  Tillage, 
Handtru,  ita  tribea  are  the  Mirvari  and  Halada, 
M»  latter  Brabui  and  paitoral.  Numeroua 
nonuds  here  called  "  daim"  exist,  vbere  coins 
and  trinkets  are  found,  retfinanta  of  some  for- 
mer race.    See  Kelat. 

JHUQUN.  Hind.  Oum  of  Odina  wodier. 

JHULA.  HiHD.  A  auapenaion  bridge.  In 
the  auopleat  form,  a  jhuta  baa  a  single-  aet 
i^ropea,  from  which  a  wooden  seat  ia  sntpend- 
ed,  which  is  pulled  from  aide  to  side  by  means 
ofa  rope,  worked  from  the  roeka  on  either  aide 
of  tlie  rirer.  The  rndest  of  the  twig  Jhula  are 
Bsnal  oommnnicattona  across  the  Havi,  but 
|Dod  wooden  biiilges  (aangia)  are  kept  np-for  the 
iriaofsheep  at  Oli,  Ulaaa,  and  elaevhere,— 
CUfkm,  PKtijab  Bep.  Dr,Thoiium'8 
Aweb  in  Wetiem  Bimalaya  and  TibO. 

JHULA.  HiND<  Antennaria  contorta. 
Hind.  Snccbarum  sara. 

JHUNG.  The  chief  products  of  this  dis- 
trict are  cotton,  wool,  ghee,  wheat  and  grain. 
The  chief  staptea  in  the  Baanoo  district  are 
em^  aalfe^  alaoD,  and  iron.— C^Aom. 

mm  JHUNBB  -  AU  -  KUBEE.  also 
Jjoajbuiuan-kari.  HiND.  Bbno.  Common  retob, 
ftsia  sattfa  alto  Grrum  hirautam.—  WiUds. 
■  iHUB-BEREE.  From  jbar,  a  bramble,  and 
W,tbe  naae  «f  a  tree,  which  appears  to  be  the 
MM  as  the  Oder  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the 
Ki^hta  oapcca  of  modem  botaoiata,  and  tho 
ftumos  ipina  tibriiii  of  LioDieut,  and  pro- 
WUj  idenlieBl  witb  the  tree  which  yielded  the 
hmm  frvit  oE  the  Iiotopha-gi.  The  Jhur- 
boree  addom  exeaeda  t«o  feet  in  height  but 
theBeror  Z.  ^ajuba  is  a  Urge  tree  which 
msetiaiea  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty 
and  thirty  feet.  The  Jhurberee  is  often  called 
tke  Pals  ahrob,  and  is  used  for  many  aseful 
inrposea.  During  a  year  of  famnie,  (for  it 
seeot  to  grow  equally  luxuriant  in  a  drooght] 
the  people  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna  fed  their 
cattle  Md  paid  a  iai^e  proportion  of  their 
lanma  Iran  ita  sale.— £H»o«  Svfj^,  Qlm, 

iBIHAN.  HiHD.  Seebanfa  aculeeta,  fonnerly 
AebynooKne  eanoabtna.-- FlorJ-nditM^ 
UI.  339.  Pmotl.  Hand  hoek,  Vbl.  I.  p.  308. 

JI.  UiMD.  from  Jiva,  Siita.  Life,  pronoaneed 
is  the  tarioua  tongues  of  India,  Jie,  Jib,  and 
Jiv,  means  the  rital  principle,  the  -mind  or 
hiMleetaal  actfoo,  and  entm  into  maay  COBQ- 
iwiife  wards  as  an  affix*  Jivagar  ia  a  bnddhist 
tea^r  and  ascetic.  Jiva-hothi  or  Jeokothi,  a 
Ikww  for  the  reception  of  Uving  enimala 
net)  as  at  Bombay  and  sapported  by  the  Jaim 
at  Butat^J^'aiOa.  See  Jew. 

JItfOTA.  Hnm.  Pvtnuiva.— 

JIBBAH.  See  Xenpotuui. 


JIBBAL  AKDTHUa.  Bee  Mnskat. 

JIBBAL  JUDI,  Brzmm,  eomiptcd  from 
Arsan-i'Hnm  or  Roman  ArMo,  waa  tt^ev  with 
pillage  end  haroe  fay  the  Tartan  in  1341.  Even 
fh  Tonmefort'a  tima  the  Sraska  commonly  pro- 
nounced the  name  Erzufon.  Thongh  not  the 
highest  city  even  of  the  old  woiM  it  stands  at 
a  heii{bt  of  some  7,000  feet  above  the  see,  and 
ia  noted  for  the  sevrrity  of  ita  winters,  inso- 
much that  a  late  Italian  traveller  calte  it  the 
Siberia  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire.  The  usual 
mnhoraedao  tradition  places  the  grounding  of 
the  Ark  not  on  Armenian  Ararat,  but  on  the 
Jibbal  Jiidiin  Kurdistan,  whence  Bei>}amio  of 
Tudela  saya  (p.  93.)  Omar  Beo  Khatab  re- 
moved the  Ark  from  the  aammit  and  made  a 
moaque  of  it.  Sir  H-  Rawlineon  oonaidera  Jndi 
,to  be  much  higher  than  Deipawead,  and  as 
Demawend  is  beliered  to  be  folly  4,000  feet 
higher  than  Ararat,  the  claims  of  Judi  to  be 
the  monntafn  of  the  Ark  are  vny  intdl%ible. 
—TvU  Cathay,  Vol.  I.  p.  467. 

JIBL  MIA  ALLT  or  QaoinHill,  886  feet 
high,  is  near  Babel  man  deb. 

JIBBAL  MU&A.  The  mount  of  Moaea^ 
ia  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  ail  that 
range  of  mountairia  wbieh  rises  at  the  }nte« 
rior  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Faran ;  and  to 
that  part  of  the  range  on  which  the  Convent 
of  St  Catharine  stands,  they  give  the  name  of 
Tur  Sine.  This  similaritf  of  name,  owing, 
most  probably,  to  tradition,  affonle  grvmnd 
for  preaumption,  that  the  bill  on  whieh  ataads 
the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  the  Sinai  ^ 
the  Jews,  on  which  Meaes  reoaived  the  law.— 
Kiebithr't  Tmnla,  Fol.  /.p.  191,  9S.  Htndt 

IV.  p.  177. 

JIBBUEEL.  The  angel  Gabriel. 

JIBILIKA  CHUTTU.  TlL.  Grewia  Bothn. 
W,  and  A.  G.  aitfrifoUa.— AojsA.  also  Uraria 
Isgopodioides,  D.  (7.,  the  Doodia  lag.  B.  its, 
366- 

JIDDA,  the  seaport  of  Blecca  isbuUt  aloi^ 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  long  paralldogram, 
extending  almost  due  north  and  sontb.  From 
the  sea  it  haa  a  poor  appearance  ;  only  a  few 
minarets  rke  above  the  hontek,  wbiofa  present 
a  long  line  of  mean  bnildingt.  Almost  every 
variety  of  the.  sons  of  ^em  and  Ham  has  sent 
its  contingent  to  form  the  motley  popnlatkm. 
A  most  unpleasing  sight  to  the  Bnglith  eye 
are  the  crowd  of  poor  Indians,  who  litter  in 
the  Mreets  like  dogs  ;  a  dirty  mat,  a  cooking- 
veaaet,  a  wate^}ar,  and  heaps  of  filthy  rags 
form  their  honsi^d  fttmitarb  <;  sometimea  a 
low  hovel  not  mnch  lerger  than  a  kmnd,  is 
conetracted  of  a  roatleanii^  on  stiefcs  against 
a  wall,  under  wbidi  the  pukprielor  raaeps  at 
night,  or  daring  the  h^  of  midd^.  Tliestt 
Indians  are  pilgrims'  who  faaM  returned  hero 

oontiirae  theii  jouin^,  £^  bn  lUuiQlue  of 
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squalid  idleness.  Tbe  number  of  houses,  large 
and  imsll,  may  bit  about  4,000,  and  the 
population  perhaps  reaches  20,000.  The 
revenue  arising  from  the  cuatomt  is  shared 
between  lite  Siiltau  and  Sheriff ;  upoo  which 
aocouut  the  iHwju.  and  the  Vizier  always  attend 
tOKeiher,  when  goods  are  examined.  The  trade 
of  Jidda  is  eoiiaiderable.— il^<«&M&-*«  TramU, 
Fol.  I.  p.  334-5.  UwmUm's  Siidi,  Htdjaz, 
Soudan,  J).  67* 

JIDDOO-KA-DANG,  the  Joutiea  of  Ben- 
nell's  map ;  the  Yadu  hilla  high  up  iu  tbe 
Punjab,  wtiere  a  colony  of  the  Tadu  race  dwelt 
when  expelled  Saarashira. — Tod^a  Rma^han, 
VU.  I.p.  61. 

JIDDU  USTE.  Tel.  Solanum  diffusum,  R. 
i.  518  from  Jidda,  visooud,  uate  a  Solanum. 

JIDf  CHKTl'U.  TuL.  Semecarpus  ana-, 
eardium. — Linn, 

J[DI-GH1NJALU.  Tel.  Semeoarpui  ana- 
eardium. 

JiOi  MAMIDL  Tbl.  Aaaoardium  oeci- 
dentate.— 'Xt'im. 

JIDKaR.  Hind,  of  Salt  Ruga,  Flaoourtia 
•^iaria.    See  Dajkar. 

JIDOO-FALUNG.  Bbno.  Salieornia  Iu- 
ilica. 

JIQATA.    Tel.  Gum. 

JIGATZI.    See  Indus. 

JIGDES.  SeeJugdalilc. 

JIGUA.  Fsaa.  Ad  aigreUe  of  jewela 
on  the  turbans  of  aobles  of  ludia.  It  is  v<»k- 
«d  on  all  the  Kaslunic  abairls> 

-  JIGHOTKA.  A  bnnoh  of  tlu  Ganoujea 
■Imfaains,  wbuh  ranki  low  in  public  estima- 
tion.  Their  more  correct  name  ia  Ysjur-hota 

derived  originally,  it  is  said,  from  their  having 
made  burnt  offerings  according  to  the  forma 
of  the  YajurvedB.— £/2t0<.  8.  &. 

JiGUKU-.   ^EL.   GluyUa  patula.— Jeozft. 
J1UUN|  alio  AjDoo,  names  of  the  river 
Oxos. 

JIJAN.   HiNi><    Cassia  obovata. 

JIKJIIC    Hind.    Kosb  maerophylla. 

JILADU  NARA.  Tel.  Caloiropis  gi- 
gautea- — Brawn,  Tbe  Fibre. 

JILA-KABiBA.   Tst.  Gitminnm  ojai- 
HUB.— Znm.   -  - 
JIJLAM.   See  Jet. 

JILD  UL  VAftAS  or  Kamar-itd-din.  a 
oompositioa  of  apricot  paste,  dried,  spread  out, 
and  folded  into  sheets,  exactly  resembling  the 
article  after  which  it  is  named.  Turks  and 
Arabs  use  it  when  travelling ;  they  dissolve  it 
in  water,  and  eat  it  as  a  relish  with  bread  or 
biscuit. — Burton's  FUgrimage  to  Meecah,  Fol, 
I.  p.  389. 

JfLI.   See  India ;  Singhpo. 

JILLAKA.  Sams.  Ajaanuttii  TriBtis.— 


JILLBDU.    Tel.  Calotropis  gigantea. 
Brown.    C.    procera, — B.  £roufi$,  the  C. 
Hamiltonii. — fFtg/ii, 

JILLEDU  NABA.  Tel.  Fibre  of  Calotro- 
pis iiigantea. 

JILUKA.   Saks.    See  MauUke  bigi. 

JILO  DAK-  The  ordinary  ranleteers  of 
Persia  are  great  liars  and  annoy  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  The  Jilodar,  or  chief  multteer,  ha 
who  has  or  btdds  the  bridle,  is  a  very  difierait 
charaeter.— j'errur*'  Jouru,  p.  47. 

jaaU  OHKITIT.  Tel.  Calotzopb  gi- 
gantea. 

JILUGA  BENDU.  Tel-  ^chyoomene 
RSpera. — Linn,  and  IF.  and  A.  Ueidysatum 
lagenarium. — UmA. 

JIMAUH,  «lso  called  Woldiab.  Dr.  Francis 
Buohauan  Hamilton,  remarking  upon  the 
hawking  or  falconry  observed  by  him  u  tbe 
Shababad  district,  mentions  that  be  saw  a 
jimaob  attack  a  vary  strong  faloon  as  it  was 
hovering  over  a  bush  into  which  it  had  driven 
a  partridge.  The  moment  the  falcon  spied 
the  jiniach  it  gave  a  scream,  and  flew  off  with 
the  utmost  velocity,  while  the  jimadi  equally 
pursued.  They  were  instantly  followed  by  tto 
whole  party,  foot,  horse,  and  elephants,  per- 
haps 200  persons,  shouting  and  firing  with 
all  their  might  •  and  the  falcon  was  aaved, 
but  not  without  severe  wounds,  tho  jimach 
having  struck  her  to  the  ground  ;  but  a  horae- 
man  came  up  in  time  to  prevent  her  from 
being  devonred."  The  ^ofaW  «c  Ubahy  sa 
it  is  also  termed,  is  a  small  eagle,  very  abua- 
daot  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  the  Dukhiw, 
fcc.i  bearing  many  syatematio  names,  the  eu* 
Uert  of  wbiok  ia  Aqnila  fulvesoena ;  it  m 
not  quite  so  brga  or  robust,  as  the  Aq. 
noDvic^es  of  Afrloa,  with  whlflh  it  haa 
been  supposed  identical.  Tbe  wokbab  ia  very 
troublesome  in  hawking,  after  the  stio  beeonen 
hot,  mistaking  the  ^ttses  for  some  kind  of 
prey,  and  pouncing  on  tho  falcon  to  seize  it, 
Mr.  W.  Elliot  oiit-e  or  twice  nearly  lost  *  Sba- 
hin*  (Falco  peregrinator)  iu  coneequence,  they 
flying  to  great  distances  for  fear  of  tbe 
Wokhfib,  or  the  Jimaoh.  The  principal 
species  employed  in  ludian  falconry,  are  idoB'- 
Ucal  with  those  of  Europe ;  namely,  the  Bliyri 
of  India,  whiob  is  the  peregrine  fulcon  or  F. 
peregrinns,  Qmd.  of  the  West ;  and  the  Baz 
of  India,  Aatnr  palombarias.  £iM.  which  is  the 
Goshawk  or  '  (ientil  Faloou'  of  Britain.  In  a 
curious.  Peraian  ireatiM  on  the  subject,  bv  tho 
head  falconer  of  the  Mogul  emperor  ^b«r, 
the  various  Species  used  are  enumerated,  and 
may  be  recognized  with  predsioo :  among 
them  is  the  Shaogar,  which  is  clearly  the  Jer 
Falcon  of  the  north  ;  represented  ss  extremely 
rare  and  valuable,  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice' 
only  ia  a  oeatury,  and  iheu  Keuarally  ia  lha 
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JIN6ANI.  See  Kan^i  or  Kan. 
/IHANfJABA.  TIGB.   Tak  ThimbergU 
fapaifl.— £<m4. 
JIMJiUDV.   Tmu    Caeaiia  Kieiiua.— 

Wigit. 

JliiUTA.  Uni».   AnAropogoa  aanktas. 

■JIN.  Ah.  a  datum,  an  erll  «i»li<t  j  oaeof 
tbe  hbM  genii :  tlrty  are  not  leatriMed  to  mf 
pvtiaatar  i<q[iMi(  Imfc  tba  gigutio  notartara, 
eiUed  Dev,  ntida  peeoliarly  anoog  tha  roaka 
ui  toaiti  of  lfaa«Bd«fan  or  Hynania* 

JINA  0AMA.   See  InaoriptioBa;  Jima- 

iffineSWAR.   See  Kattfb  Uinar. 

JYNQA.  HmD.   Loffa  loatang^. 

JINQAL.   EAaa.  Venligria. 

•HiieAH.  HxHv:  Of'Siiid«'faiIla,tl»«ttee, 
ihb  the  white  ^an  of  Odtna  moMtit :  it  ocenrs 
in  itilactiUo,  white  aemi-tranMmnlr  piwea, 
«M  Uule  Mta  of  bark  inteiMtegfed.-^i>oiftU, 
JhaM.      /.  ^.  i97. 

JINOANL   See  Gypaey ;  Kira^ehi ;  »ta>- 

JWIBU.   HiMB.  Lonioan  oitnibtifoliiu 

'  JtN-KIN,  or  elaMes  of  ilieB,  is  a  ChinoM 
M  of  gnat  authority.  In  il  the  "  Sagei'* 
o«»fy  the  firat  chapter,  ind  iu  tbia  CouAieiiu 
it  pbmd  hiKh  above  all  others.— BoimM. 

JmitORiL.  18"  68'  -  L.  73"  14',  m  the 
Koakin.  t  milcB  N.  of  Choke  Port  ia  S,0S6 
M  tbova  the  aea. 

flNSENe.   Sp.  Oiiiaeng. 

JINTA:<.   Malay.  Oumhi  aesd.  amaeed. 

JANTAWAN.  A  tiee  of  Borneo,  yMdiog 
•aMchane.    Ito  bark  ia  aoft  and  thiek. 

ef  theaa  m  Boraaa^  an  Ureeol^  growa  to 
ttraiieofft  lun'a'bodyt  has  a  verf  rough 
ifpearaooe,  on  being  eat  enifs  its'  sap  ia 
Aa  itreatest  abahdaote,  and  without  destroy- 
ng  tbe  tree,  rery  larfte  qnsntities  might  be 
•^taiaed  from  m  siufcle  trunk.  There  are 
tfaee  kinda  in  Borneo,  ealled  by  the  generic 
MM  af  Jintawan  by  tbe  natiTee;  tiro  are 
Namon  ia  Sarawak,  viz.,  the  J.  rasnh,  or 
■Ay  jintainni,  nnd  the  J;  -bnlat,  or  ronhd 
Mted  jintawan.  They  equaHy  produce  the 
(Matebene,  wUdi  hanog  been  andysed,  is 
imai  to  diEer  !n  no  reapeet  fMm  that  pro*- 
by^  Fieiiadaatim  and  other  treea. 
Ike  natnca  of  Bomao  vH  it  to  eo««r  the 
illib  vilk  wUeh  they  beat  their  gonp  and 
Atransieal  inatrnnenta.  The  fmt^  whidi 
Itfc^  and  of  a  fine  aprioot  colour,  contains 
In  or  twdra  seeds  eoveloped  in  a  rich  reddish 
fdp,  aod  thnugh  bvt  a  jungle  plant.  Is  one  of 
^  wst  grat^frtdta  of  the  oonntiytotbe 
8»9ptM  pirate.— ^oir't  Sarawak^  p.  6S. 

JINn.  HiHD.   Prinsepia  otilis. 

nNTIANA.HniD.   Baxifraga  ligolata. 
'  nKTTANA.  Htim.  «ent{ana»  tp. 


jxr. 

JIRA.  HiNDv  Jinga.  Cam.  Jiraka,  also 
Jiruw.   S&Ms.    TiL<  Cufflioum.  cymioum.^ 

JlRA*MANiS.   Ualat.  Aniseed. 

J1RA-8IA.H.  HiMS.  Oaram  oanu.-^£^ 

^IRiTOH.  Abab.  Giogelly  oi  Sasannift 
o9.   OU  of  Seaaoram  effiantala> 

ilRKA^  flgtn.  Pb^tiabaea  deatndnj 
ban  f  irn  ia  Artemisia  ladica. 

JiaNDU.  HnWi  of  Bavl,  Oodniatilnt* 
perma. 

J^IUUGU  GHEVTU,  also  Chimgu  ebettu, 
also  Ugn  ohettut  taL.  Garyota  arena.— I>um. 

JIHU  KANJBLf.  MALUb  Gntaariaeaeu- 
leAta  — BoKb, 

JlT.  lift  Guignes  eKpUioa  the  origin  of 
the  'S^rt^ians  on  the  Indus,  shows  what 
beearae  of  then,  and  affords  proof  that 
they  w«re  not  swatlowed  up  in  any  of  «ho 
hinds  dasses.  The  people  called  IneHihi 
the'  Chinese,  JTtt  by  tbt  Tartan*  and 
Crate  or  OoIm  by  some  Barapeaa  wiitan^  anro 
a  eonaulerabie  nation  In  the  eentro  of  Taitavy 
aa  late  aa  this  tiae  of  Tamerlane.  'In  tbo 
aeeend  century  before  Christ,  tbsy  were  driren 
from  tlieir  original  seata  on  tbe  borders  of 
Ohina  bv  the  Hiong-now,  with  whOa-thqr  liad 
always  been  in  eftmity.  About  1S6  B.  O.  n- 
divition  of  them  eooquered  Khbraaan  in  Persia;- 
and  about  the  same  Ume  tbe  Su,  another  tribe 
whom  th^  had  dislodged  in  sn  early  part  of 
their  advance,  took  Bactria  ftom  the  >Q«eaks% 
In  lfhe  first  years  Of  tbe  CbristlAn  ei»,  th« 
Tue-obi  came  from  sonle  of  thdii  oonquesta  im 
Peru'a  into  the  eonntry  on  the  Indus»  whfoh  k 
correctly  deaeribed  by  the  Ghlnaae  hfaliniana. 
Tills  portion  of  them  (a  npreaentod  to  kan 
seiUed  Uieret  and  aoooAliiqtly,  when"Tnust 
(wbo  was  aoenatoned  to  fight  the  JH  in  Tsrtaiy) 
arrived  at  the  Indus,  he  reeognixed  his  old  an- 
tagonists in  their  distant  colony.  They  still 
bur  the  name  of  Jit  or  Jet  and  are  still  nnme- 
rooe  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  sooth* 
easterly  to  Delhi  and  Bhnrtpore;  formii^  tho 
peasantry  of  the  Psnjab.  the  Ki|jpnt  eonntry. 
Bind,  and  the  east  of  Belnchistan ;  and,  la  many 
place*,  imifesanig  the  mahomedan  rdigimi. 

The  only  oIneetioB  to  the  Getie  origin  ot  As 
Jat  race  is,  thet  they  are  indaded  in  aomn 
Uala  of  the  Bijpat  tribea,  and  ao  eniolled 
among  pure  hindiu, ;  bat  Cotenel  Tod,  fh)m 
whom  we  leani  the  fant,  -in  a  great  measam 
destroys  the  effect  of  it,  by  stating  that,  though 
their  nsme  is  in  the  list,  they  are  never  consi- 
dered as  Rajpute.  and  that  no  Rnjpnt  woatd 
intermarry  with  them.  In  arrotber  placO,  be 
observes  that  (except  for  one  very  ambigaona 
rite)  they  wert  **  utter  aliens  to  the  bindn  Uieo- 
eracy.**  It  is  a  more  natural  way  of  connecting 
the  mnniftration  of  Bigputa  from  the  west  •rtith 
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ofi)K  tribe,  irho  ire  veoocdedio  Iui?e  cr<}esul 
the  Iudu«  «l .  UL  early  period*  aad.wfao  pro- 
bably were  tboae  found  in  the  Bouth  by  Alexan- 
der, were  dislodged  by  the  jmiptiou  fnun 
Sf^tkiai  and  driven  back  to  their  aAcnent  leats 
tajoiu  AJbax  bcetbreo,  froic  wJhom  in  t^gion 
and  caite,  they  bad  saw  separated.  Jit  and 
BhattL  aeetB  tgi  hare  b«eb  greaUy  ioteitoinKlad 
and  the  Jit  and  GhikavMem  to  have  b^.« 
aiailai  ScytiiiQ^rigin.  .Eerishta  c*l)a  lUe'Sebu 
and  his  tribe  of  Langa,  Afghans ;  and  Aibul- 
Fasit  a^Skthe^  SabataiUnte-  itt  lSeevee  were  of 
the  Nbomri'CGiNi) tribe,)  wl»ch  iji  aaaaredlyoM 
of  tha  moit  nttmeioiu  oC  thft  3it  or  Qeta  race, 
though  tbev  have  all,  ainee  their.  conVeaios, 
adof^  the  distiootLva  term  ofSa^lnuh.  Itie 
Blmtli  chioucles  caUilhe- Langa  iu  ona  page 
1^'han,  and  ia  another  Bijpoot.  which  are 
peiifectly  Kcottcikable,  and  by  qo  means  indi- 
cative that  the  Pat'han  or  A(ghan  of  that  early 
period,  or  even  in  the  time '  of  Kaa  8ehni,  waa 
«  mabooedan.  The  title  of  Bae  ia  aufficieut 
proofihalthey  were  even  then  bindu.  Mr. 
Klf^ijiitone  seouto  the  idea  of  tbn  deacuot ;  of; 
ihtt  ii^haaa  fztfn.tha  Jews ;  and  not  4  trmw 
of  the  Udbrev.  is  foiuid  in  the  £u«htpo,  or 
hnguagfl  of  Uia  tribe,  although  it  faaa  mi^ch 
affnity  to  ibo' 2aid  and...3«iia0rit.  Colojoel. 
i;od  «4tftaiM  tha  oonviotioRof  the  on'giw 
of  the  AlghaBs  Iron  the  Yadu,  «onverted  iiito 
Yahudi,  or  *  Jaw.'  Whether  these  Yiulu  are 
or  are  not'  Yuti.  or  Qtt^,  retnaioa  to  bo 
proved*     Xbe>  stroDgtat .  resamblaoee  ia  lilia 


ScyUiiana  ia  ia  the  naae  of  a 
tiibe- oalied  il#fi  to  that  of  the 
ibe..}ioi0ftvs«fdled  Hun  ;  oc  to  that  of  the 
grtati  Htim  of  tbe  Turk,  otice  caUed  by, 
ibo:.Chiiiwi  Hitt.Byi}..  ,or  Hiong-niM.  Xbe 
Uttb  tifOHgh  now  almoet  satioct,  were  oooe 
v£  aome  oonaequenee,  being  nutuitioned  ia 
apive  anient  iaaoriptwu  i  bnt  there  ia 
notbiitg.besidfla  their  dbim'  to  oumeot  them 
^tlbeic wMh  the  liipa  or  the  Hioog-niu. 
Wpau^'MlRu.tf  wil^out  hesitMloDf  that  tbar* 
Vwe  S^^iawon  tbe  Imjua  fn  the-seoeodABB* 
tttry».-  iih?  whits  Hun  (afwordiog  toDe.Ouijniea) 
were  Turks  whose  capital  was  Orgaoj  or  Khiva  : 
bwtbia  avideuee*  if  admitted,  only  goes  to 
Move  that  the  name  of  Uun  was.  known  iu  upper 
udiai  and,  i|lopg  with  that*  it, proves  that  up 
t»  the  aistib  eesLtury  tbi»:peopk.w|io  bore  it  hatt 
Mt  oNsrged  in  th«  jBtsgpuls  -n-^^P^^'* 
V*»iojy  of  Jttdia.  Pi'  435,  436.  437,  43§. 
Tifd'a  Sa^atilum,  Vol.      p.  2^8. 

JlTTlfiGl.  Tki..  Dalbericia  latifoiia.  .  KweU 
■  JlUIiTI.  H«ti>'.  Gimici£aga  fcstid^. 
jiVA.SeeJaiB;  Ji. 

JITAKA,  alao   Viml)*,  also  Patupami^ 
SaN9.  Bryonia  ftraiulik 
JIVAK-PATTA.  Hind.  Aloe  perfoIiaU. 
3l\A^iU  UlKDi  Zfuiaoj  ££)is.  is  sometiffles 
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apriakled  on  dongfa  u-jMab^Bglnead ;  it.ia  abo 
caUed  Nan.  Khonb  and.  Jifani ;  aImh  in  the 
Arabic  language  Talib  al  Khabz  and  in  Syrias 

Vol,  I.  p.  310. 

JIVA-FiI£U>  tbe  *  father  of  Idfe^*  wouU 
be  a  vai^  proper  epithet  Sot  MabadevA  Um 
'  cKstive  poiWr'  whose  0ly»(»q6,  ia  Kailaa. 

JIWUJ^  nWo  Jiyui.  Bwo.  Odina  wodiei; 

JIZIAH.  Ab.  a  ,tw  by  mahomadBM  M 
other  religioaiita,  applied  io  Sengor  (o  a 
house-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  towu  not 
engaged  in  tillage^  which  is  nlso  ndtad  Pnttdnav 
Jisyah  properly  maapa  the  cii^tMion  Ma.  leiriad 
on  infidels.  liiAriibia^'Be^^iia.  and.«ren  tbe 
town  tdtieii^ :  aM^y'  Uie  of probrions  tanalo 
black  mailsxtcffted  from  .tr»iaUcnt  enn  .ol- 
their  own  creed. . 

JO.  A  Burmene  people  .speiddiig  a^  nda 
dialect  of  tbe  Burmese  itying.  east  of  ChiU»^. 

JO.  A  beverage  made  from  rice  or  miltot- 
and  .oaed  by  theBodo*;  SThf 'grain,  is  boil- 
ed and  .'flavwed  by  «  loot  cal^,  agai-frfillo. 
It  is  left  to  fer^fent  fof  i.^fro  dnys.  in  a  naa^ 
dry  ataW).  Water,  ia  .ihaa,. added  and  it  is  fit 
for  d^kiagin  three  or  lipur.dfiya,  „ 

J04-KA-FHA^.  HiKi).-Heli<;teQH  imr*^ 

'  JOALAMUKHI.  or  the  flame's,  moulh.. 
caused  by  a  fliokeriog  Baipe  from  the  «Mn- 
buatioB.  of  gas  *mv^»^  fron  tha  growd. 


now  ob^ra  -  One  ■  these  occurs  at  -Badko.  or  Baknj  a 
horde  which  I  seaport  pf  the  Caspian,  whpre  JPo^ia^sv 
thinks  it  i«  oaosed.  by  the  vast  qi^i^titMa 
of  Naphtha  found  ther^,,.,  AoDfi^  JoaU  wukfal 
ooeurs  in  ^e  K^duatao,  and  «  to^u  has  spru^ 
up  on  the  slffpe  of  the  hill  helow  the  shrtaa 
oc  temple  bvU^  over  the  ipriogs.  The  hiU  ia- 
500  or  600  feet  highl  Xbe.prasiding  priaat 
is  9  brahnMW>  from  hiwer  Ben^L — Po<<^er*« 
Travdt  in  SdoodiiUiM  and  Sinde^  f.  16&. 
See  Jawala  Uuk|il 

JOANNES  DAMASQKKIJS.  ,a  f*tb«,  of  the 
obriBlian  Church  who  lived  at  .tbeoo^^t  of  tb« 
khalif  Ai  Maasur  for  whom  Ahdallah-ibn  al- 
M^kafi[ahad  transited  the  ^bles  (rftbe  J^aaoha- 
tautra  froat  P^hJavi  into  Aj-abiQ..,  Joannea  wro4«. 
a  religious  ni^vel  oalM  Ba^laam .  and  Joipph«t 
into  which  he  iiitrpducetf  a  iijumber  <^  .«aatarBi 
fables  ai)4  ioqk>  his  princ^p^l  hero  Josaphnb 
from  the  **  Lelita-vistara,"  tha  life  of  ^ 
Buddhf  or  enligb^ned,  a  portion  of  the- aacr«4 
moon  of  buddhisls  The  story  of  Barbuua 
ia,  in  its  most  striking  points,  a  mare  lepetitioia 
of  the  tiboty  of  thn  Budd'ha,  and  Joiaimat,  (1m 
hero  of  the  atoiy,  haa  been  raised  to  tho  tank 
of  a  aaiDt,..both  in  the  .eaM^vu  and  westom 
GhorcheS"  Aiid:ihuf,  though  under. a  diffipx- 
cnt  name,  the  apge  of  Ka^a  v^sta.  (he  fomjtac 
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of  s  reHg^i  wVich  m  (he  ptifiiy .  of 'its  morels 
a  ndmr  to  ohristkB}^  tfintt  niy  bther  rtlfgion 
Md  ffitinte  even  now,  lifter  sn  existence  tff 
S,400  jnn,  455,000,000  of  beKevers,  has 
neeiftA  (he  highest  honors  vhich  the  Chns- 
litn  ehsrcfa  can  bestofr.  If  Bad^ShR  fived  the 
Hfc  vhich  ta  there  dKaenbed,  uihts  in  thei 
Greek  or  Roman  Ghurchn  are  the  equals 
of  Sr.  Joeaphat,  the  ptinee,  tlVa  hetitoit,  atid  the 
saint.— Afax  MtUlef,  in  Proe.  Bo^.  Init.  Gr. 

JOAODE  BARR09.  See  De  Barros. 

}(MR>'  Hind.  Sorghum  mlgare  ;  Bard 
Jaaf;  n  Zea  majrs  or  Indian  e6m.  * 

JOAKAKTSS.  HiKD.  MyHdaiia  'Germn- 
riea.' 

JOARf.  1itn&.  Dnx.  HrNi>.  MxHit. 
So^thmt  Tulgare.  Pbbs.  Hofcns  eorghnoi. 

JOASftll,  of  the  raaritime  chfeft  of  the 
ftnhfl  Golf  with  whom  the  British-  fiorern- 
wathiTB  concluded 'treaties '^re  tlie  JoaAnf 
(Uefof  Raa-oot-lCliyma  and  Sfaargah,  the  chief  of 
^  Bu4-As  triM  of  Aboo-thabee  or  Boo 
iWaye,  ths  chief  of  the  Boo  Fihisa  tribe  of 
IM^  ■  bnndh  of  the  Babtfa,  and  the  chiefo 
ofuil|[8Tine  aticl  Ionian.  The  posseitions 
of  tfaaiBeMefs  extend  firom  fiat-ool^fthVaia  along 
tbeeoaat  westward  beyond  (he  island  of  Bah- 
ran.  Himr  felt  pa;  trHiate  to  the  WahaU 
eUef  of  Nefd,  but  are  really  independent. 
Ha  JdUDii  hftfe  occupied  the  province 
of  Son  from  the  earKtat  times,  carried' on  a 
TijEwom  and  profitable  trade  by  sea,  till  in 
I80S,  (hey  sitceunibed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Wdabi  re^igioniats  and  were  drawn  into  the 
^ntical  projects  of  that  turbulent  sect.  Under 
Aeir  influence  the  Joasmi  plundered  two 
Krltish  vesseh  and  treated  the  Commanders 
viAgKat  emeliy.  An  ezpedbioA  waa  sent 
lolbePtarstan  Qnlf  to  pnmsfa  thein  fbr  (hit 
^pessionand  to  ce-operate  with  the  ltaamof 
Miseot,  who  waa  then  Bt  war  with  thfeita.  Tire 
opeditiori  resulted  in  the  cbuclusion  of  a 
tnstyon  the  6th 'February  1806,  binding  the 
^■i  to  reapeet  the  flag  and  pop^rty  of 'the 
BritiA  artd  to  assist  vessela  touchit)^  on'their 
Mist.  TKs  spread  of  the  Walinbl  in  Omau 
■M  Ihrehtelied  the  Imam  of  Mtiscat'  witti 
^Mtrnetioa.  and  the  British  Ooverntneiit  dd- 
^mmA  to  support  Mm  and'  to  deStn^  the 
P^t&al  fleets  as  the  only  means  of  pr^rVlng 

peara  of  the  Oulf.  A  strong  iJntish  Force 
■»  dispatebed  in  1809,  whieli  took  Haldol 
Kbyma,  Liaga^Ldft  afid'flhinar  and  destr^ol 

fatkts  of  the-  pHrktes. '  But  piracy  soon  re- 
•^■Mifieff.  ifnr  iBl^t.  (be  Ja»mi  trflw  wished 
^Watpeseeirfth  thbBrttidh  j»onded  they  were 
**«liowar»itK'Arab*.  But  they  were  qnite 
■mIAb  to  maie  good 'their  prbfessions.  Kren 
tftw  the  n^iotiadbii  of  prefiminary  artictes  of 
«Hh  the  itridhit'  -at  Bnfainr,  the  JoaamI 


attftcVed  and  plunderei)  British  Tesaelsj  Othef 
tribes  were 'a(jon  drawn  rnider  the  Wahabi 
influence,  and  piracy  irtefeased  -beybnd  ftidur- 
a^ce.    A  sftcotrd  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
sailed  from  Boihbay  on  the  1st  NdTftmberTSlff: 
The-naval  part  of  it  consisted  of  several^f 
British  ships  of  -war,  a;id  Company's  pfnizera 
uftd^  the  eommand-of  Captain  T.  Collier ;  and 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  about  3,000  EarO- 
pean  and  Native  troops,  -  uhder  the  command 
of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Wilfiam  Gniit  Keir; 
This  expedition  rt-ducetrllas-ool-lithyma,  iBe 
principal  stronghold  of  the  pirates,  which  ,  had 
been  carefully  fortified  and  was  vij^orously  de* 
fbridad  •  at(d  also  the  hill  fort  of  Zyah^  which 
waa  likewise  frdt'defcntled  by  a  veteran'  Waha- 
bi, deeply    imbued  with  Jhe  boldness  antl 
character  of  that  sect.    Ras-ool-Khyma  was 
taken  on  9th  December  anil  Bn-gig^ments 
were  made  with  the  Arab  chiefel  preliitdnfiry  td 
the  condusion  of  a  genirsl  treaty  In  1^30, 
By  the  0th  artirie,  the  carrying  0^  of  slaves 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  (he 
transp(»tmg  them  in  vesida,  was  deeUred  to 
be  pluoder  and'  piraey;.  Thereafter,  ii  waa 
renewed  anntMAly  till  1943,  when  It  viia  pro- 
longed  fbr  ten  yeart.   On  the  expi>y 
the   ten  years'  trhce  in  195S,  a  treaty 
df  perpetual    peace  was  concluded,  trhfch 
profidtiu  that    thefe    should   be   a  com- 
plete eesAntfon  of  hostifiti^  at  sea  between 
the  subjects    of  the  subtttribing;   parties ; 
Colonel  iSkihner  slates  (p.  5;)  (hat  In  his 
time  the' gnatest  pert  of  the  Wektefn'  ahbrd  of 
Arabia  was  in  -the' possession-  of  the  Joasmi 
Arabs,  vho  obstructed  by  Ihefa;  depfedatfonp 
the  eomueree  of  the  Fershn  Gulf.  'Hieir 
|R-inelptil  rendeaveos  waa  Ra8*ooI-Kbynu,  a, 
Vowit  about  seven  Eaile^  souih-i^est  of  KumsV 
Mr.  llVasfcr  wiiting  about  iS2l/  says  the 
pirates  of  (he  Penrian-  €lulf,  sstiled  in  large 
well  armad  boats  and -attacked  every  merchant 
vesaet  they  mdt,  seldom  tp^tiag  a  captive,  biit 
petting  to  deatir;  with  ceremonies  of  a  horrid 
nature, (hose  who  fell  alive  into  (hieir  hands  even 
wheii  they  surrendered"  without  resistance.  He 
adds  that  liheffi  pirates  ti'ere  of  no  iclass  of  men 
distinot  frdm  (he  people  of  the  coudtry  they 
inhabited,  although  a  p6rtSon:  of  then:  ente;''* 
priZH-'nnd  akill  may  hats' })6en  imbibed  from 
adVentuivn.  farced  by'tli^  misdiiids-to  aeeK: 
a  refuse  tipon  th^f  barren  ahoref;11rey  .freiei' 
for  the  "most  part,  ;me(i  of  (he  Arab  tribnu 
who  settfed  va  otr  'nter  to  the  sea  coast,  be* 
eaiD^  nattrraUf  - ftddieteil''to  sei^liulng'bGOupa^' 
tiotts,  'and;  a(jou»iomect  to-  ia  pn^toyy  Ufe 
amon^'themtclVeat  carried  with  them  the  same 
dispositipnif  apon.the  etemetlrlrhich  had  become 
to  tlienJ  a- aecitud  home;   they  plundered  to 
edtioh  themsdves-,  -ilnd  plundered  all  nations 
aHkot  ^lettf  piratife tttvooeen  SBDcrall^kdotti 
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fetf  ^  nanu .  of '  Joaeiai :  acorraption  from 
Qoha&in,  or  Johafsin,  the  name  of  a  tribjo,  which 
was  i^rticularly  notorious  for  their  pinuyes.— 
Treaties,  Engagtaienia  and  Swuutdt,  i^oL  VII. 
p.       340.  Jmian's  Jourmy  inUo  KAoraaoM^ 

S,  5.  Skinna^s  Overland  Journ^f  VoL  ii,p. 
33.  Job,  ch.  xxxi,  ¥.  20. 27. 28. 
.  J0BI£.  A  high  iBlind,  87  mUtit  in  extent, 
off  the  coast  of  New  GiMnea. 

JOBOKA.   A  rude  Pagan  tribe,,  on  the 
hiUa  of  Aaam  oa  the  eastern  fronUer  of  the 
Hijtir  and  Cachar.  .  See  India. 
JOB'S  TEABS.  Sko.  Ooix  lacrima.— Zimi. 
JdCA.  A  river  near  Barnlly. 
:  JODAGIR,  or  hill  of  strife,  called  also  the 
^akui  (^biria  or  bird's  aejity  «  hUl  in  Ki^puta- 
na  with  a  castle  on  it. 
jODENLYM.  Ovr.  Bitumen. 
JODH  BAr,«iu  the  Oaoghter  of  rqjfiMaldeo, 
sia^r  of  Oodjr  Siogh  of  Jodhporu  in  Mar* 
var»  In  1569,  OoHy  Siiigh  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Akbar,  whose  favourite  she  soon  became,  and 
a  few,  months  after  their  union,  she  and  Alcbar 
nm^e  a  pilgrimage  on  iopi  tp  the  tomb  of  Moin- 
itd-Din  at  Ajmir.  They  travelled  six  miles  a  day. 
Arrived  thero,  BIoin  udtDin  appeand  to  Akbar 
in  a  dream  and  bid  him  seek  the  interposition  of 
Sheikh  Sal«m,  a  holy  old  man  who  dfvelt  on 
the  top  of  FuUehpur  SikrL  Sheikh  Salem 
assured.  Akbar  that  Jodh.Bai  would  bear  a.  son 
who  woaU  lire  to  in  and  Vba  B»i 

remainod  ip  abut  near  the  houut  till  the 
womiifld  hag  was  bom.  Qe  wu  named  Iklirz* 
edim  and  was  the  future  Jebat^ir  of  Indian 
lletory.  Much  of  the  good  that  fell  to  India, 
during  Akbar's  reign  is  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  JodK  Bai.  She  died  aometimts  after 
A.  ti.  1600.  Her  tomb  was  to  be  se^n  ou  th? 
artillery  {^ra^^ce.  ground  at  Puttekpore  $ikri^ 
near  Agra  till  about  ibe  year  L840,  bpt  the 
walls  and  gateways  yt/txit  first  taken  away  and 
then  the  tomb  destroyed  in  pnctiaing  mining. 
Ko  palliation  can  ever  be  nrged  to  defepd  an 
outrage  on  tlie  dead,  far  lew  can  any  :plea  vx- 
tenuate  the  a^  of  blowing  up  into  Um  air  the 
ttmains  of  a  iioman,  no  other  .than.  Akbur's 
fiivorite  sultana,  tiia-  eujpress  Jodji  Bai, 
fo  whom  the  people  of  India  ow^  much  of 
the  good  they  enjoyed  under  his  long  reiguj 
by  vispiring  not  only  her  husband,  but  the 
most  able  iuho;me4an  minister  that  Ijiiiia  has 
ever,  had,  with  fecUpg6  of  universal  benevolence. 

Colonel  Tod,  writing  about  1830,  meiititms 
th^  magnificent  tomb  of  Jcidb  Bai,  the  mother 
of  Shah  Jf^iL  as  st  Secundra,  near  Agra, 
and  not  titr  ijrom  that  in  which  Akbar'a 
repains  are  deposited,  Oody  '  le  groa'  was  the 
first  of  his  race  who  gave  a  daughter  in  mar- 
ruge  to  a  Tartar.  The  bribe  for  which  be 
bartered  his  honour  was  aj^ndid,  for  four 
Tiflceni  yieldtqg  £300,000  of  aanoal  revenue. 


tIs.  Godwar,  Bs.  800^000,  Oqj^i^  S»i9.914k 
Debalpoie.:  1,82,^00,  Jftadnawar, ,  2^0^0U<k 
weca  givea  iii.  exc^ga  for  Joid^  fiai,  it 
once  doobUqg  iha  fise  of  Uarwwy  ^itb 
such  examples  9S  Amt^er  and  Maxwari  and 
with  less  power  to  resist  thft; .  teo^tatiou, 
the  niinor  chiefs  of  Bajaat'baut  with  a  bran 
an:t  numerous  vassalage,  were  transformed  into 
estrs^  of  Oalhi,  ,«jndtheiimportapce-of  piostgl 
them  wa^  increased  b|y  the  change.,  'i'ruly  did 
the  Mogul  historian  designate  them  "  at  ones 
the  props  and  the  ornaounits  of  the  .tjifv]^'''— 
ZW'a  Haja^n  Trav.  Hindr  Vol. 

JODUPOEIj:  or  Marwnt  i%  a  Bajpoot  S^e 
which  rau^  mnoi)g  tbti  States  of  B|jp9omi.s  wxt 
in  importance  to  Ond^x*°re  and  Jeypora.  'EVadi- 
tion  RBcribes  its  foundation  to  ^odha,  ^  dqMSvd- 
antofibe  Bahtoie  Bqpoot  kt^gs  of  Cawuij, 
who  ia  Mid  to  luve  founded  the  <uity  Jodhppre 
about  A,     1459,.  Jodhpore  b^me  tributary 
to  the  emperor  Akbar.    The  family  gave  sevisnd 
daughters  iu  marriage  to  thf  imperial  fapii^ 
and  furniabed  aooio  distinguished  geu^Isto 
the  imperial  army .  It.wasoneof  the.  oonfUtiois 
of  this  alliitnce  that  tbo  ffbiafs     Jeypore  aod 
Jodbporesho^Hregain  the  i^vilega,  ofmuiiage 
withtheOudeyporefamily  wiucbtbey  hadfofifctt- 
ed  by  coi)tracting  alUai^cea  \vitb  the  emperors, 
on  the  uuder8^nding  ijiat  the  off^ppg  of  As 
princesses  of  Oudeypore  sbould.suipeeed  taths 
atfite  in  preference  to  all  other  child^,Jodhpaie 
was  i^ouq^uered  bv  Sindhia,  whq  levied  fro«,ita 
tribute  of  sixty  lakhs  of  rup^a  and  tookfron 
it  tbefort  anddty  of  Ajmere.  At'the  oommMce* 
ment  of  the  war  of  18u3,  Maun  Sing  had  just 
been  elected  by  the  nobles,  to  be  chi^of  Jodh- 
pore  after  a  long  struggle  witjb  bis  cousin  Bheem 
tiine.   Thereafter  Jod^poire  was  ruiueKl  by  inter* 
nel  disputes  regsrdiiig      succession  of  Dhokul 
Sing,  a  reputed  son. of  Bh«em,  Sing,  audby  s 
disastrous  war  with.  Jeypore,  agid  then  Lbs 
minister  of  Jodhpore,  terrifying  the  mabanijab 
into  at>dipation  and  prfteuded  iusapi^,  ssd 
assuming  the  management  of  the  ..Qountry 
himself  for  two  years,  ended  by  pluuijeciog 
the  treasury  and  leaving  the  covgat^  wi^  its 
resou^cQ  Ofjmpletely  6xli«,u|(^  Chatter  Siug, 
the  only  son  of  the  mahsn^ah,  assum«4 
g^oj/  on  the  withdrawal  of  AmeeiKbaa  inlU7a 
ia  1824  twenty-one  villages  in  the  ps^uo- 
nahs .  of  Chang  apd  Kot  Karana  iu  Maimas 
were  made  over    to  the  Briua^  uovem- 
meiit.for  eiglit  years,  with  a  view  of  hnngiag 
the  UivJcBS  Meeiia  and  Mair  races  into  suhais- 
sioR,  the  maharajah  jigreeiug  to  pay'  rupees 
15,000  a  year  towards  the  eapcoaes.  of  tba 
local  cwps  which  waa  then  reused*   '^be  en- 
gagement was  reoewed.  in  for  niae 
years,  and  seven  adtlitiqqal  nllt^ 
put,  under  British  administiaiioD.  Thiskv* 
expired  i»  1843.   The  nabar^  th^Bf 
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mud  tWaev^  rQlagea.  bat  esproMedlus 
zeadineM  to  leva  jihie  own  und«r  tha  ul* 
minutratMHi  of  tjbe^  BiUish  tionmiaeDt  for 
Mch  tisie  .a*  miglit  <uit  tbnr  oonToueaoe,  and 
oa  this  antatisUctoigR  footiog  the  iidiDiituin>> 
tiop  ~<^t  Uieae  vU^pp  ttiU  laouiqa.    Tlw  detert 
tffcljof  liullaosQ  alto  it  vndi^  tU  Miperui- 
tsiidepcv  of  the  Jodbpoie  Poljitiiiil  AfStPt* 
betongs  ,ta  •  Joftbpony  but  tb«  feudatories 
acknowledge  tfaenaliariiiati'a- MpreraiMy  oaly 
by  pa>iBg  au-  aniwai  .ifibuto  af  Bupeea 
6,882,  wMch  iiq  coUeoted        tba  Political 
Agent  and  paid  oier  to  too  Durbar, 
the  8Ui    AiUcle  qC  tite   Treaty  of  l&l? 
wiib.  ftUuB  Sip^,  tbe    Jodbpoia   Steta  wai 
boood  -.  to  funusb   a    contingaDt  of  1,600 
bone.   UiuUr  tbit  Artipte  a   demaad  waB 
made  iu  1832  for  a  foEce  to  oo-operabe  against 
frceboot^  «bo  Qecuj^ied   Nuggur  Parkar. 
The  eoiuwgaat  failed  in  ita  duty  and  prorad 
peKfeetiy  uaeleaa.    in   1835,   tberafore,  tbe 
oU^ptHmt  to   fnr^iab  the   oontingent  waa 
aanunntad  to  ma,  ..annnal.  .paymant  of  Bo- 
pcaa  ltl5,0OQ  tonida  tbe  •  Jodhpore  Ijegion, 
^hiA  waa  .iben  ni»ad.   Tbia' Lagion  iiiiiti' 
lied  in  18^7.   Ita-  pb^  iiv  now  supplied 
by   tbe    Eiinpoora   irregular,   Powe.  Tbe 
oaanniandant,  of  tbf)  Foue  is  alfo  PoUtie*} 
dnpecii^deat  of  Sifpbee  ^ftA  lliagiiUraift  of 
MoavX  Xboo. .  .f|«p)df».the  .gpntribution  fH 
Ibfc  BriDpoora:  Fuiwe,.  Jodbpofa  pays  a  tribtMe 
or£iipeeaa8,pU9>4,  l^iaaian  of.Bs.  10.000 
bating  beM  nude  in  1^47,  in  ooaaid«»tian 
qC  (be  oasaion  &o  tbe  Bfitieb  Govencflal 
af  tbe  ligbta  of  Jo^bpiuv  to  tbft  pi:onQt» 
tm^ .  fivt  «l  OnediotQ..    Tbia  piofinee 
fall  tQ  ibftpo88aNion..of.JodfapoTii  In  1780i 
b«t,it?aa  wraated  ftop  tbat  State  in.Ut3, 
by  tlm  Talpqr  MMBift  of.  Sind*   AfUf •  tbe 
oonqiieat  of  3ind>  Gtoverasiait  pramiaad  to 
xeatweit  to.lba  iiiabarajab»    Bnt  aatbofonl 
of  poBcriuite  ifaa  a,  valaable  frontier  post  and 
tba  district  oould  nftt  be  aontioll^d  bj  /odbpoiet 
it  waa.  epQsi^aredi .  beal    for  tbe .  Britiab 
Chirenusena  to  raUMi  poaaeaaioB  of  it/ and 
to  nva  to  Jo4bppra  a  aoDey  cowpenaatioa 
ietbaabape  of  leoMopiof  tnJbota.  -Witb- 
«a  fear  Mionltbf..aft«r,  bia  newnptioQ.  of 
pamr,  vabarajsb  Uiiuq  Sfing  put  lo  deatb 
at  imfinaoned  n^at  of  M^a  obMa  vbp.  durieg 
biaiaeeiimeri  i^bqailitjTf  bad  ^o"^<M)y  infriaMdr 
^  Sm^ina  totriaadt..  binv   Mabaraiah  Takbt 
ruler  of  ^dbponi   did  goad  seiviflB 
dnnng  ike  ntatiniaa*  r^ted  tba  of 
adoption,   aftdt  ia   entitled   to  a  aaUte  of 
aeMRftaen -gap8f   Tbe  aipa,  of   Jodbpoia  ia 
85,ft7S  square  aitile*,  nitbv'a  population  of 
l,383t690/  Tbft  t^ifiiim  ia/abont  acroAteu 
andabelfMth«>V  frN*^  ajbeut  fife  lakbaase 
dariv«dfim»M^..:7ba  traopajwptup  by- tba 
StatodoBtlamad^fOOO  nsD.  Ike  Foliiiaal 


Agent  ia  also  Pieaident  of  IbeBCanrat  Intojiir» 
diotional  Conrt  of  Vakeds,  whiob  decidea  aE 
border  diapataa  arimg.  between  Biluoeer^ 
JcuaUnere,  Kiahengbar,  Sirohee.  Pablunpef^ 
and  Jodbppre.  Tba  Court  ia  oovposad  of 
Takeela  froBi  tb^se  fitataa  and  from  Ouda;pony 
i«yporak  aod.  ^eekur.  It  aweta  oaoa  a  year 
at  Ajmere,  Balmerak  NagoK^  and  Uouut  AbooL 
-^TreaUai,  S»g^fam9nt»  and  Sttmwdtf  Vok 
17.  p.  41— 40<  ^  India  t3abior  j  Hbanrar. 

JOE- BOB.  BoBM.  Wabm  piacidia. 

JOFI,  naiiie  of  a  liquor  prepared  Amn 
augarcaae^  among  tbeiT-al*  tribe  of  Boatern 
A^ica, 

JOG.  Sakb»  In.  biBduiun>  amaaigst  aa* 
ofiii^  tbe  pncti«e  ,of.  leligioua  abstliao- 
lioUf  witb  tbe  object  of. tba iudiTidrndbcug 
wi^  le  tbe  anifetsal  aaul  and  acqniling 
aimilar  supernatural  powcra'— Lilian. 

JOOAMNATH.  «eft  JagHiatb,  M  aim- 
pradaya. 

JOGI  or  Togi,.  ia  a  term  pq9||erl;.  q^|fied 
to  the  foUowen  of  tbe  Yoga  or  PMai^ab 
aduxd  of  pbUosopby,  whieb,^  anoqgfllr  olber 
teoet^  maintainea  tba  pradfoabili^  of)  aet 
quiring,  even  in  life,  entbw  oanmatd  .over 
ekanenttfy  natter,  by  nMans.  of  certain  aice- 
tie  praortiiwa  fonaietiag  of  long  ooqtiquod 
auppression  of  respiratioo  and  otber  p»SRlili»» 
auehr  aa  fixiog  the  ^eei  ok  tbe  top  of  the  nose, 
liidividuala  are  aililL  met-,  witb)  who  tbna 
atri^e,  td  sSeet  a  union  hatw^en  tb«  ppTtiott 
of  vital  spirit  residing  in  the  body  and  tbat 
vbicb  pervivdea  all  naturf^.abd  tb«  hysterical 
balluctDBtioDB  which  follow  givo  aiiy  not 
tbipga  a-  bMid  babiutjoa  and  a  nana.  It 
waa  pcaetiaed  in  Indb^  ao  aa)^  a»  the  dgbtb 
«eatainr>  In  tJbA  tanplaaof  Balaett^  Klqibuata 
and  l^ra,  the  priuoipal  figure  ia  noatly  Sivvi 
daaoratad  with  ear-rings,  auchaa  am  worn  fay 
tbe  )^banph»te  jQt;i  sect.  Tiie  walls  are  oovor* 
ed  witb  ascetics  in  tbe  varioua^Aaana.  or  post 
tiovs  ia  wfaioj^iba  Yogiia  to  nt.  Tba  oella 
attaelM  to  soau,  of  the  templ^a  aroijao  indL 
oatiw.  of  Jogi  leaidauoe  and  o»ft  of  tbe  cavea  of 
SaliWtto.is  i}amed.tbat^Mwwam  or  Siva,  aa 
I^dof  th«  Jogi.  9IheJogi.aeetof  Qorakbeatb 
.are  asnally,  called  Kanpbata^  from.bameg  Ibair 
ears  borrdi  apd  riogainaerted  into  tbun  at  tbe 
time  of  tbair  ioitiatipn*  Tb^  nay.  be  ,flf  any 
eaatft  and  livo.w  aaectioa  in  Matba.  Bivfttt 
tha  objeiit  of.  tbair  vftrabtp.  They  offioiate 
iade«d  ^biafprieata,,espacd4Uy„at  the  oelcbnt- 
ed  Lat  :Of  Bbairava-  at-  Benares.  They  ttuk 
tba  forehead  witb  a  transversa  |^  of  aabaa  and 
asiear  tbe  body  ifitb  the  aasp ;  tbey.  trav^  in 
a  cap  of  pateb  work,  aid  gaitneiita  dyed  witb 
red  oqbre.  ^me  natply,  w^  e  dboti  or  4loth 
rpnpd  tbe-loina.  Tbe-  8aringl»ha  axe  a  Jogi 
seat  wbo  use  tbe  aaringbi  m  lata  and  bagi  in 
dw  nana  of  Bhairata*  AMtfbir  UMt  ia  tta 
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I^nri-liMt,  from  thefr  peddNng  ivt  Hireiid  to  the 
iMUMfffTM  of  the  nUiiges;  and  the  Miitsy- 
«Ddrior  M«ocheDdri,  from  Hatayendri  whcrm 
they  r^nt  as  their  founder}  era  a  third  Met, 
and  a  fourth  ia  the  Bhaniliari.  They  are  all 
erranta.  In  the  Dekhan;  however,  the  Jn^{, 
are  uMtally  tall  aad  trell  formed-  men,  devotees, 
who  ii4fer  resort  to  mftnuat  labour  to  ^(lio  the 
aeaQi  of  livelihood  hut  earn  a  subaistenoe  by 
begginft  and  selling  amall  avticlfe  of  merchan- 
diae.  They,  Uere,  teem  tb'  be  arranged  into 
twelve  orders  ■  ' 

I.  Dubriiy  Jogt  or  Bal  sftttfR  Im.  JogL 

3.  Khani  bhai;  tie  heavy  atones  to  thrfr 
body,  and  bi^  and  MH  Aedioimsi 

5.  Leurtgholi  jogi,  or  fa^gaf  jogi,  am  teiMs 
ebimt%  aeltiae  baatfa.- '  ' 

■4.  Kan  phata  jogl.  or  Sonarl  jegi,  Ute  in 
temples  end  are  the  nriesta. 
-  t;  Tift|iri  bi  jogii  Uttsidiens,  peHbmring 
on  the  tingri. 

6.  Soots  fttt  h«ehne*wala  jogi,  sell  beads 
of  eoral,  &e. 

7.  '  Mendild  jegi,  by  betting  on  tbe 
tambourine. 

».  Shan  ka  jogi. 

9:  Kalghari  beehne-waU  jogf^  Belt  the  drip- 
ttonei,  whi«h  thb  oaito  of  Doombnr'  mdee 
for  ^hmiae. 

10.  Thagganee  j4gi,  eell  wooden  trays 
nade  by  oarpetitera  near  Dhanrar. 

II.  Obako,  or  Katti  jogt,  teH  koivea  and 
eeiitBon*- 

13.  Dubbray' bajani-wala,  htaiA  kind  of 
tambourine. 

The  jogi  have  olive  yellow  comf^zions.  are 
generally  tall,  dressed  in  olotlhes  Hyed  red  from 
the  "  geroi**  oohre  or  red  earth,'  aad  have 
rings  in  their  ears,  whloh  are-  put  in  when 
tiny  feaoh  maturity.  No  etranger  oM  b4  ad* 
milted  into  jogi  sect,  the  ehitdreb  by  inair- 
liagQ  alone  being  eonridired  JMi.  About 
S,900iFdBide  in  the  peniAttdi  ttf  lndul.  TM 
iNibbray  Jogi,  Kklghari.bechnMwta,  and  Thng" 
gaaee,  intermarry  and  eat  togeth^,  «tid  are 
eoasiderad  of  the  saibe  origin,  their  oeca- 
pationa  aleoe  diflterin^:'.  The  other  divisions 
keep  to  Mwmeelvet.  Their  ruler,  in  the  Dek- 
kao  is  styled  "<N&t^h  Bawa he  is  a  Goorn 
or  spiritual  leader.  Tbe  Nat'h  Bawa  lives  in  a 
bouse  or  temple  catleil  A  Hat' h,  and  in  the 
southern  Mahrattit  eotiatry  one  lives  M  KtttOor 
and  one  at  KuUyhul.:  T-he  attlh^rtty  of  the 
Kath  Bawa  is  anpreme  and  he  fines  and  di«- 
mbses  dalinqsMts  from  the  eommanity.  He 
aever  aatries  t  bnt  adopts  a  ohiid  and  sue- 
eeaaor  n^bib  in  li/b.  The  language  taid  to  be 
aaed  by  the  Jogi  throughout  Inditf,  is  the 
Mabr&ttA :  very  few  Of  them  can  tithm  reed  or 
write*  TbeydwMift  huts  made  of  the  Karbi. 
Tbey  eat  the  deer  and  bare,  the  Mendiki  jogi 


even  eats  tbe  «ow,'  and  all  ss6 
driiika.   Anin^ala  that, die  %  batord 
are  also  used  hj  them  -  aa  fbod*.  Tkej 
labour  tar  a  sub^idtencev  but  in  selling 
anieles  of  meroharidise  and  bea^ging,  theyi 
ftom  village  to  Tillage.    Their  mpdes  ttft 
taining  nlm<s  ili^extremety  varied.  th« ' 
Bhai,  decdflnds  Alms,  if  refused  ties  hiitl 
enrd  bbdy  to  the  tetchy  of  the  door 
many  Jogi  ose  mitafoal  tnstraments  to 
to,  and  attract  attention.    The  wamea  mi 
rings,  beadt,  and  toys  for'  sale.  Tbqr 
devote  theft  women  to  the  gods.  Tmr  m 
rreges  take  place  tn  eatly  yoatht  nd 
about  fifty  M  sixty  hip««8 :  two  or  three  «l 
are  sometinMt  in  one  hootehold.  The  A 
of'thtf  seet  are  borfed  by  the  Vesya  caste. ' 
Persia,  the  term  Jogi  or  Yogi  is  given  tel 
parttealar'  seot  of  Indian  religions  ineitdteit 
tend  to  pilgrims  who  often  wand^  Vefmi ' 
bounds  of  thrir  awn  oountry,  arid  areocead 
ally  seen  in  Persia,  on  their  way  to  Bt^ko^' 
oertaiii  other  ptacea  of  relfgioat  fdlgtiiM 
Thus  in  Fersin,'  the  appellation  becoon 
plied  to  all  religfoua^'nMtadiea&ts  tnm'i 
eomitiy  of  whatewr  seet    la  Hewsr  M 
caii  always  mnster  nany  hundreds  of 
tMateta,  or  Kanpbattii  Jo^i,  or  'splits 
asoetfos,'  so   oaHed   from    the  hsbit 
pieretng  the  ear   and  plarang  therds 
ring  of  the  eonoh  iheHi  which  is  their  bi| 
trumpet.  The  Bbartri-Hari-Joi^  menM 
profess  to  have  beeninstitatedbyBhartri-Hi 
brother  of  Ylkramaditya  in  the'eeittafy  brfa 
GbriSt.  '  The  generation  hat  fwased  awi 
who  sair  the  remarkable  Ifa/hapnrush  st  I 
OboebtH's  of  KidderfKwr.    He  was  appaRri 
a  man  about  forty  yeiftrs  of        witfr  a  vi 
fefr  oomptexioif,  and  jet-Uaek  ^r. '  H<  < 
net '  eat     drink  iny thing,  nor  spesk  a  wM 
but  rematned  in  a  sittfaig  pmtnre,  #ith  hts  ll 
Mid  thighs  erossed,  alraOTbed  in  meditatia 
In  tSflf  %h0re  was  a  Jogi  sitting  tn  one  of  I 
eaves  df  EHora,  who  had  sat  tbenr  for  five  yei 
and  tbe  people  were  unaware  who  brought  t  ' 
fieod.  Gametita  eolouied  with  gero,  or 
oohre  are  trom  by  all  tiasaesof  meodieantt, 
a  little  hoTu  is  often  -snspended  around 
neok.    Tbe  Moodtv,  is  a  round  priekly 
worn  by  Ue'  asoetics  as  ea^rings.  The 
Phatta  Jogl'wear  ft  largo  metal  ear'Tiflg.  IH 
Jogi's  pMtera  is  a  hollow  gourd,  that  Of  tH 
divinity  Man  (the  god  of  «er),  is  the  haaM^ 
evanivm. — Freutf**  Jounuy  into  Shoras^^ 
p.  394.  Wile(m.  fr.  of  Hmd.'V9l.tf,ai 
Bajintkem,''Y4.  II.  «.  S8«.  fNM 
Worn.  m^'^  ffindoo  Beela.  * 
JOOFNX  TANTBO,  a  #oilc  ef  high  repali 
in  Assam,  as  its  eontents  are  hupposed  to  ha^ 
been  communicated  by  '  Biva  tO'M*  eonsMi 
Parvati.    It  statosi  re^tsfiag  tbty  ting  Nanki 
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Arf  thengb  u  *'  Otar*'  or  anfidd,  he  was  in 
fmu  witli  tbe  god«>  tbat  they  nade 
the  goHdiui  of  the  temple  of  Kamitiija. 
u  sot  iiBjmfaeble,  theV  the  temple  was  rai- 
iBj  «mted  by  Konk,,  bvl  of  ihia  we  haMi 
cntni  erUemee—- JBen^.  J9.  8oe*  Jwlt, 

iOGlI.  Tel.   A  qurii. 
JOfiTAN.  SeeSabft. 
lOeXAN.  HiHB.  Whwtofndaad  white 

tORether. 
JOHAK.  SaeKebt. 
;  jOflAB.  A  gentnl  iMrifiee  {■  to 
theB^pet  naoita  when  pnaMd  by  onK 
:g  flMkbeia.  On  oae  oMioft  vhe> 
waa  so  pieiaed  CdIomI  Tod  ndatea 
Hoolni  .aDd  Inttoa  repaired  t»  tlM 
riM  oC  thur  t{aa«iit  and  told  them  to  take 
a  uit^  and  paepace  to  meet  in  heaveu, 
is  tktf        np  their,  lives  in  defenoe  «f 
Mkeoar  and  their  faith.  SnttinfE,  ibe  Soda 
iii.iifliad,  "  thin  Biffht  we  sbidl  preparei 
liVftL)  Bominfc'a  Ineht  we  ahn&l  be  inbabit- 
Iftofavflfica"  (hesven)  t  mid  tboa  it  waa 
||htkdMliaiMl.aUth«iriiivia.  Tbemgbt 
|M|MHd  tegetber  Ibc  the  lalt  tioM-in  peepak 
UMBfwthenwM  aaont   It  tmfi-}  aUatfona 
^  yi^aa  wan  iaiahad*  and  at  the  Kajdwara 
^wffBed  bdU,  prijitte  nod  btidtf.  They 
tkihm  farevell  to  oil  their  kin,  the  johar 
VHMMid,  <iid  twoaty-faur  thouMnd  women 
idfih  folia. infaiaey  to  qH  a^e}  turreudeied 
w  im,  aone  1^  the  BWord»  otbara  la  the' 
lldBft  ef  6m9.   Blood  flawed  in  torrents 
Ueiha  aBoha:of  thopyn  asewded  tO!  the 
mm:  aot  oan  feared  to  die,:eT«y  vdiuUe^ 
liasBNMd  inth  them,  not  the  wonh  of  a 
»w  ns  preierred  for  the  foe.   1^  work 
M,  the  brothera  looked  apoa  the  apeotMU 
I  koiw.   Life  waa  bow  «  ,burtl*e»,  aod 
tf  pwpiied  to  q«it  it»  Th^  pariSed  tfaemr 
km  with  water,  paid  adoration,  to  the 
ifaky.  mUt  gifts  to  the  poor»  placed  a.  bv&noh 
Ik  itiid  in  their  caaqpea,  the  aaligram 
Ucir  oepfc  ;  Mid  haying  oaied.  then- 
ia  anumr  aad  pat  oa  the  avffron  robe, 
hood  the  mor'  (crown)  mujad  their 
\  aad  embraced  eaeh  other  for  the  last 
Thoa  tbv  awaited  the  how  of  battle, 
thne  thenaand  eifiht  luudred  warriors, 
lilk  faeea  nd  with  wrath,  prepared .  tO;  die 
^  their  efaiefa.    Several  iaataDoee  of  the 
add  rile  •(  Johnr,  when  a  whol^  trib?  may  be*. 

iiiliatl,  bava  been  recorded  in  the  annaU 
liVevv,  the  ohject  of  it  being  nadoubt- 
ti^topmit  the  women  falling  iato  the  hands 
dthe  tmmj.  To  the  mmm  of  i^Uuopii 
4i  bto  of  the  BejpMtni  aouat  appear  one 
dmidliog  haidabi|^  In  loaoh  ata^a  of  life, 
Miiaady  to  clum  her  i  tho  po^y  «ti 
pdm,  b|  (he  fUnm  ia  riper  years  while 


the  safiety  of  the  integral  depends  on  the 
uncertainty  of  war.  The  loes  of  ■  battle,  or  the 
capture  of  a  city,  is  a  signal  to  avoid  captivity 
and  its  horrors,  which  to  the  Bajpootni  are 
worse  thau  death:  It  it  singular  thht  a  nation 
so  nfined,  so  scrupulous  in  Us  ideas  wHh  regard 
tefemalee,as  the  Bnjpootj  should>tiot  have 
entered  into  some  nati(m  coB)|Hiet'  to  abandon' 
sueli  proof  of  -sueoeaa  as  the  bondage  of  ike 
woawii.  When  tb»  foe  was  the  Tatar  ike 
Johav.  ia%hfr>hw*  bpen  pardonable,  but  the 
practice  waa  oommon  in  the  intenn- 
tieaal  wara.of  th*  Uajpoots;  and  theref  are 
numeroua  inscripUina  on  atone  and  oit  btass, 
whicb  record  aa'the  first  token  ofviotdry  the 
eaptivo  arira  of  ths  foe-man.  When  *' the 
nurther  of  ffiaerelotAed-  out  ef  the  wiudow, 
and  Dried  through  the  iattlde,  why  tsrry  the 
wheels  of  his  tdiiuriot^  kave  th^  not  s{>ed  ?  have' 
they  divided  the.  pvqr,  to  every  inaa  a' 
daiasol  or  two  f"  giver  ji  p^eot  pieture  of  tko' 
tt^jpoet  mother  expeetiair  her  son  fhirn  Hho 
fen^.  The  Jewish  law  with  regard  to  frmalo 
capUros  was  perfectly  anidogou*  to  that  of 
Mcnut  both  decUre  theai  lawful  price, ahd 
both  Moeea  and  Mxma  establiah  ndea  BaB^io»» 
ingtbe  ainnriage  of  auok  captives  with  the 
captorsi  "  When  a  giil  is  aiade  captive  by 
her  tover,  after  a  vietoiy  over  her  kinamany 
taoRtage  is  pantitted  by  law."  Hie  forci- 
ble  marriage  in  the  bmdu  law  termed 'lUo'c^ssa, 
vis,  "  the  seiaure-  of  a' maiden  by  force  frabi 
her  house  wliile  she  wcepa  -and  calls  for  aaai<t- 
aneei  aHer  hw  kinsman  and  friends  have  beail' 
slain  in  baiUt^'  is  the  oounterpart  of  theordi- 
nattoe  regarding  the  us^  of  a  captive  in  the 
Pentateuch,  eloefrting' the  "shaving  of  the 
head,)'  which  is  the  sign  of  oomj^ete  slavery 
with, the  hittdu.  When  Hector,  anticipattng^ 
hia  j6iU/pfediet«  the  fata  which  awaita  Andro^ 
raache,  m  draws  a  fofdbie  picture  ef  the  misery 
of  the  KiypMt  i  hat,  to  prevent  sueh  degrada- 
tion, the  liajpoot  had  reooBKac  to  the  johur,  or 
immol&tioa  vf  eveiy  featale  of  the  family.  The 
very  term  widow  (rfend),  Is  used  in  oommeu 
parlance  as  one  of  i]sp»ach.  The  rule  for  the 
Jews  (Judges,  v*  28.  50)  Deuter.  »1, 10-18. 
**  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against 
thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood  hath 
delivered  them  into  thine  hand,  and  tbeu  hast 
taken  them  captive  and  aeCst  anmngtbeeap* 
tives  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  adeiua 
unto  her,  that  thou  wouldst  haae  her  to  thy 
wife ;  than  thou  shalt  bring  her  hone  to  tl^ 
hoos^aqdshe  shall  shaae  her  head,  aad 'para 
her  nails  ;  nA  ahe  afaaU  .  put  the  laiment  of 
her  captivity  from- off  hcr»  and  shall  remain  ia 
thiae  houae,  a«d  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  a  full  xnontb:!.  aad  after  that  thou 
shait  gp  in  unto  hmt,  and  be  her  husband,  aud 
she  shall  be  thy  wife.*^— /eanmei  Smdiuktn, 
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Vol  I,     H,   Tdd'a  ■  RtfjaiihaM,  VoL  I.  p. 
€39-40,  jM.  ekap.  JLXl^  W^  il,  12,  IS. 
Judges  r»  ftftpftOL   MniiiiD  Mtrmgpf  Aft, 
83. 

JOfclD  MvunUint.  See  Kabkar;  - 

;/OHIA,  a  JUjpul.  tribe  aomft  of  irhonr 
lu^e.  btoome  mitkoiMd^nB.  They  wen  former- 
IjT  mr  Aliahabml.   See  Deoodt^tttre. 

JQliN,  Dr^  the  founder  of- -ibe  MieuoBmy 
IwtaDieal  gwdtsn  at  Tranqdebar^  Into  «faieh 
wace  introidttoed  napr  .plants  oUeljr  of  ibi 
pe>i|Wlta.  bufc  aUo  from  C^e^o. 

JOSNIUS,  a  goMia  of  fisbae,  wveral  epaoSee 
of  wbidi  fttmieb  iaiagliaa*  ■  -  ' 

JOUORE,  fonMri;  .lheffhie£  tntj  of  Ue 
mpire  of  Idiat  laiBa  amt  feudanoa  of  tfte 
apUn,  ia  aitnatad  aboAt  tireirtf  nillee  up  the 
liver  80'  ealkcK  .The  'towa  -ifae  founded  ia 
l&ll  or  1512.  A.  D.  by  nhan  Mahomed 
Shah  n.  of  Malacca;  irha^^after  hi»  etfttlsion 
fn]ni:tbat  plaoe  by  the  Portutiune,  fted-  to  tbe 
river  of  Jflhore.  Fl-cn*  that  time,  the >  town  pt 
Joborft  baa  '.heva  tita'  capital  of  the  em|}il<e 
ubicb  took  tbfi.ianwi.of  tbe  empire  of  Jokore 
ittateed  of  that  at  Mdaoca,  andaptv  iSlO, 
.  there  had  sutoeeded  li  priMet.  Johort  ta  ibe 
mf donee  oC  a  Paagbidu  whoia  -aptx^iled  both 
far  tha  aKLtan  oti<ihon  and  by  the'  tomiiii|(Qiv 
or  4iagtppre<  It  W  now  the  f^anerally  no^red 
oputtOn  .  tb>t  Jobfara  deriTad'  Ua  popnlation 
ftMa  Meaati|rkubau.  -Vanderironn  in  1677  and 
ydkn^iD.ia  1723  gare  oorreet  thmigh  imper* 
feot  digeate  of  the  Bgara  Mahyu  and  other 
Malay  bNt«nee>  Ifaradea  in  the  8rd  edMioa  of 
bis  btiiotT  o£  Saantra  retraated  bis  pretiotiB 
opinioA  that  the  Mala^  of  Sumatra  bad  emi- 
grated from  tbe  penitmula,  dted  the  accoimt 
ia  (be  Biija  oorreetly  from  Valeotya  and  Van- 
denron»f  but  .added  in  infEeaioaa  oonjmiture 
of  bis  <nrn  that  tbe  Maba  Mahi  of  ib«  Ualagr 
faittociiiM  vaa  tkn  moanbriM  of  Sangel  Fega 
in  tbe  Uaoangkabaa  fie«nlryv  and  that  the 
adfentuntv  who  eatabtisbed-  Sioj^spura  were 
from  the  Snka  Mabiya  in-'lhet  eoantry  '*ona 
of  ibe  four  great  tribes*"  Mr.  Orawfard  adopts 
this  oonjeeture  and,  misled  by  Marsden's 
loose  ir^accipt  ooni prehension  of  Valentyn'a 
nntiee  of  tbeSuka,  tsUs  as  that  the  parent 
race,  that  is  the*  Menangkabau,  consist  of 
these  foKT  tribes, 'Um  (aet  beittx  that  they  are 
the  Suku  not  of  MenMiKkaban  but  of  the 
ceuntry  -of  -tiui  Sapniobua  Bander  to  the  aeuth, 
wkiolk  lies  jaronnd  Gunong  Songi  Fagn.  In 
MacsUeoV  and  HaiBstf  msrps  of  Siimairai  the 
ialan^  fast, of  Ibis  oomitry  a  a  perlbel  Uioik, 
ibo  nnno  -lieing  «rr«naously  coriined -to  its 
nontiow-^dtvieion.  The  namb^  of  Snkn  or 
chua  IK  veey  great  and'tbenr  nasies  are  varione. 
Thus  the  MaLye  ol  ?anda«g  bel^  to  eight 
distindt  Suka,  one  of  whitb  ie  also  named 
Mab^n.  But  tti^  CAwfurd  does  bot  rest  bis 


opinioa  aietoly.  ma  Maradn'b  aaidiitarjlffeta- 
tion  of  tbe  Dnloh  autboritlte.  This  gmt  a«- 
tborfly  gdea  further,  abd  >declaMa  thtk  we 
nay  biriieve  tbo'  AnivMMl  asnrtiou  of  tbe 
Mabyt  thelaselres  that  aU  the  Malayan  tribei, 
wbererer  sitoated,  enigrated  direody  or  indi- 
rectly from  MenaD^kabau.  Enquiries^  bei^ver, 
show  that  neither  tha  Malay  bistorfea,  nor 
the  belief  of  the  Mali^,  Aippert  the  opi< 
sion  tbat^ngapdm  was  fevtidM  by  a  twvm 
thrown  off  by  the  ioland  people  of  Meaangfca- 
bsu  itself.  Singapura,  «»  atated  in  tbb  text^ 
was  faaoded  bj  Ifatayi  ftom-  Bsntaai;>  dad  the 
Malqr  of  (he  peniaaula  l*.tfais  day  do  flir  '4tom 
omsidering  tha  onnig'  Menan^kabau,  indnd* 
iag  tbobe  ol  tbe  Sun^ei  fkga  Mataita,  a»  ovaod 
Mslaya^  n%wi  them  bA  a"4islk>i)C  tbo^b 
alKed  people.  Altboagfc  thavo^w  btf  no  dmbt 
that'both  ori|{insted  fram  the  same  stsek,  than 
ata  diffennoet  w  nMnnen, '  iattitutioas  add 
eren  taa  oertalnf  eitmlt  4n  language,  wbieU, 
even  NitboM  'rfcftoen^js  t«  theilr  tr^lUoaa'anA 
opitrioM,  would-  rend«)c  K  dowbdtd'  to  any 
mind,  that  tbe  Mahitii  of'thi  priflo^l  stafts 
of  the  perdnaula  an  wstiended  from  th»  '<>mDg 
Menaagkaban;  Thft  existttntis  ol  a  Stifca  Malaya 
ia  Menangkabao,'  ' which  la  tbe  fonitdatioa 
of  Marsden'a  ootijmure,  pi<oVBB  soUling  iB> 
itaetfas  to-tlfe  origin  cf  tbo  ifOtd,  bccaase 
if  a  oonsiderable  damber  of  Mtiay  ftom 
duBgai  ia  Plembsng  resnrted'  to  Metian^kaban 
tbe  rnlers  of  the  Litter  would  have  placed  them 
in  a  eeptmte  Suku.  The  seme  policy  is  -fol- 
lowed bf  the  Memiigkaban  race  in  tho  'peniiKola 
and  both  there  aftd  In  Stin^tni,  tbo  Sdkn-  an 
generally  oamed  from  the  places  where  tbevhu 
had  its  first  origin.  The  Meittngfcabea  tradi- 
tions dertvie  their  Idn^s,  and  even  Hit  first  In- 
faabitante  of  Sumatra,  from  the  eoaatry  dxtend- 
ing-  from  tbo  Plembaag  to  ^  ludaagbi  sod 
Malay  bistoriea  iMate  tbat'Sanjjsapiuha  firai 
Plembaag,  after  nsituig  Jant  and  Beatan, 
aeoBlided  ibe  Indragfrl  or  Kuantwa  iand  WM 
cboeea  by  tbcMenatjgkabau  peofile  (or  tbfeir  klog. 
PlembanV  did  not  ewn  fonD'part  of  tbe  region 
over  whiob  Menangkkbeu  Attended' 'its  domi'- 
nbin  in  aaeieat  times.  Mf  i  Marsden'a  000)00- 
ture  that  by  Maba  Mera  of  Bilit  SligBntaDg- 
Guntang,  tbe  mountain  of  Sttnget  ^go  is  to 
be  understood,  reqiriree  no  otMr  ooomieiit 
than  that  it  is  a  mere  8tep|robition,  ausop- 

Sorted  by  eridenoe,  ^d  eonUadietory  ef  -the 
Ulayart  bistoriea  vbldi  <wero  bis' only  natho- 
rity  for  a  derivbltM  of  the'  Mahiy  of  the 
peniasula  frttffi  fiumafeia.  As  tbfi  ealbekitly 
calidid-  and  ssgaefoae  aathor  'bid  only  seen 
tbe  Dmtcb  abstMota  of  these  librtwieaj  bb 
couM  not:baTe'b«ea>  mrttv  of  ihel  eiMilt  t« 
whioh  bis  hypetheeis  ^keparte  from  tlem* 
Tbe  Bokit  84ctintang-0uM8ng  ie  in  Plffi>^ 
bang  and  it  Udw  kn^vn-bg;- Ibe-nalM.  rf'jBar 
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Se  bonUiii;.  It  ma;  probably  be  shown 
'ta  tbii  the  name  Malayu  having  been 
the  clan  to  Siogaporek  and  tbence 
the  other  aurtlime  Milajan  states  subse- 
iJjr  formed,  came  to  be  applied  by  forei^n- 
1Q  aU  the  people  apeafeing  the  same 
I  aiiDil^  langaag^    At  the  time  when 
Polo  Tisited  the  Axehipelago  the  name 
to  haTO  been  still  confined  to  the  first 
idna  stat^  which  he  esRs  Molaieur.  Tb« 
iiireUaiar  stock  of  Sumatra,  from  which 
Iks  driliEed  tubes  were  derived,  appenra  to 
nbanthtniie  tribe  «tiU  acattered  -orar 
artnior.  Irom  the  «nithe»  liaits  of  •the 
eoamijr  u  the  extrawt^oftho  noaitttiu 
k  fiom  this  atoek,  cmliied  tribe* 
if  w^intfad  Bot  oatf  in  MeDtDgk«beu  fiat 
alksi  pani  of  the  great  r^on  cxt«ndiDg 
Ue  Pikan  to  the  stndta  of  Sauda,  and 
tfoaitaposaesaugail  the  large  rivers 
wdm  the  richest  inland  v^leys  of  Somatra, 
be  iaroursble  to  civlKoatioD.  The 
of  the  iBBgoaga  are  ahaoat  -deeiabe  «n 
I  Mist  Xbefwopk)  on  the  most  aouthem 
|bMRien,4he  Tnlang  Sawang,  although 
tm  Is  Java,  pmaerre  Malay  as  the  4mlk  of 
irntkitey.  The  aame  lemaric  appeera 
ie^ta  the  people  on  the«xt  ritezv  the 
■bug,  with  the  exception  of  the  gi«ater 
■b^lb  inhabiUata  of  the  oajiltal  who 
if/maeseextnuwioB.  At  the  time  wbMi 
|Vila  Ulamakft  Plembang,  the  pea|rie 
I  Uikym  eeeorcliog  to  the  Sijaia,  a  faet 
d  the  httUwy  of  the  Jwaneae  coiffirmA,  for 
infana  ds  that  the  Javaoeae  eolosy  which 
b1  at  Plembang  left  Java  in  the  reign  of 
lut  kii^  of  Mfjapahit^w  in  the  hUt«i  half 
Ik  15th  ceotoiy.   The  people  of,  the  hilly 
}tij  along  the  weatemooaat  fimn  which  the 
ofthePlembanc  are  derived,  also  ■apeak 
Mti  essentially  Mialftyan,  and.  having  a 
t  niitun  of  SuDdaoese.   The  peo[de  of 
stW  livers  to  the  north,  tlie  Jambi,  Indxa- 
KuDpar,  Siak  and  Bakan,  are  llalay.  It 
im  vbole  r^;toii,  «nd  not  merely  the  ambU 
patij  of  Meoangkabau  in  ith  N.  W.  comer, 
f  be  regarded  as  the  primhrre  land 
IheMilayt.  T^e  people  on  all  its  rivers 
lave  had  some  intercourse   vrith  the 
U  and  the  Johore  Archipelago  from 
•loBg  before  fte  foundation  of  Singpora, 
■Iteiber  for  ceifturies  or  thonsanda  of  yeaA 
hIanQy  possible  that  we  shall  ever  knovr. 
idl  points  in  wtncfa  the  Feninsnlar  Udays 
the  inland  and  puteljr  agricuUoral 
1^  of  the  r^ion  in  i^ooduij  they  assimi- 
■  to  its  river  and  maritime '  MUays,  and 
kj  Ustoiy  does  not  go  back  to  a  period 
I  the  narinme  Malays  w^e  entirely  con. 
to  SoDoatra.   The  Johore  Archipelago 
pnbsbly  inhabUed  from  a  very  remote 


period,  anterior  even  to  the  existence  of  any 
race  in  Samatra,  by  a  maritime  branch  of  the 
ssme  people,  radically  Malayan,  who  are  now 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  and  of 
the  soQthern  half  of  Sumatra.  Several  tribea 
in  various  stagea  of  civilization,  still  possesa 
the  Johore  islanda.  Though  little  known  to 
£uropeaQs  the;  can  never  have  been  without 
Malay  or  Uiadu-Malay  viaitco^  for  it  was  by 
the  great  rivers  of  IKembang,  Jambi,  Indragiri  - 
and  Kampar,  before  whose  embouohnres  these 
islands  He.  that  the  hindns  of  Ct^lon  and 
southern  Indiu  must  have  gradually  carried 
civilization  into  the  interior  of  aonthexn  Soma* 
ira.  The  Indragiri,  in  particular,  appeara  to 
have  been  erowded  with  Hindu-lCalay  settle- 
ment^ many  of  the  numerooa  villages  onita 
banks  tetaining  purely  Hindu  names  to  this  day. 
It  was  by  this  river  probably  that  they  reach- 
ed the  fertile  plain  of  Menangkabau.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Malays  on  this  river 
neUst  have  attained  a  certain  civilization,  iu 
advance  of  the  wandering  mountain  tribes, 
even  before  the  hindua  came.  If  any  colonies  of 
the  latter  settled  in  the  couatiy  they  must  have 
been  few  in  thrir  numbers  orunaocompaaied  by 
women,  fi^r  the  preaeat  inhabitants,  unlike  the 
eastern  Javanese,  preserve  no  physical  traces 
of  Indian  descent.  It  ia  very  ooneeivable  that 
£Bttdn  merchanta  remaining  in  the  country  for 
a  time  and  unaccompanied  by  women,  like  the 
£Uug  at  this  day,  would  he  led  to  marry  .the 
daughters  of  the  native  chiefs,  assume  political 
power,  obtain  priests  and  architects  from  India 
anA  -engraft  on  the  old  republican-oligarchical 
govemmeuts  of  the  land  semi-hindu  monarchi- 
cal dynasties,  the  repreaentatives  of  which,  al 
each  generation  of  descent,  would  depart  fur- 
ther from  Indian  type,  till  all  physical  trace  of 
foreign  blood  was  lost.  The  Hindu-Javan 
iuflnenoe  was  probably  more  modorn  and  oom- 
parlttively  transient.  This  Menanglnbaumce  are 
a  purely  agricultural,  mining,  and  inland  trad- 
ing people,  and  consequently  when  they  began 
to  em^ate  to  the  Peninsula  their  proceedings 
were  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
Singapore  colonist  and  indeed  of  all  other 
Malays.  They  passed  through  the  maritime 
districts,  and  sought  valleys  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior.  This  fallen  empire 
is  nominally  bounded  by  the  Casaaug  river 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  by  Eemaman  on  the 
E.  coast  in  lat.  4°  15'  N.  The  Sultan 
of  Johora'a  present  poasesaiooa  on  the 
ptjiainsula  are  subdivided  into  several  petty 
states— Tirst,  that  of  Muar,  extending  from  the 
j^laccB  territory  to  Farrit  Siput,  induding  a 
large  river  of  the  same  name,  and  an  island 
district  t  ailed  Begamet.  This  is  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  tumungong  of  Muar,  a 
chief  residing  at  rancaU^$  iKp!if >^Ajl^4)r^« 
01  5 


JoatA. 


JOKTAN. 


— J.  A.  No.  VUL  Augu9t  1848,  p.  618, 
OUphanl,  Nmhald'i  BriiiiK  aetOmaU^  Vat 
II.  p.  41-42-  See  Bluua  ;  India  ;  Jaki^. 

JOEOBE  ARCHIPELAGO.  This  sxtan- 
sivc  arcbipcl^go  ia  Toroied  by  th«  prolongation 
of  the  pluloiuD  zone  of  elevatioo  of  tba 
Malay  PeELLDsulH  froia  Siagapore  to  BiUitoo. 
The  islande,  ^viih  tlie  exception  of  a  few  of 
ibe  iDQ&t  aoutlicdv,  formed  the  iuular  part  of 
tbe  kingdom  q\  Johore  from  the  ISth  century 
till  tlie  occttpatioo,  in  1880,  of  Singapoie. 

JOHORE  RIYEE  \%  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide  with  \%  to      fathoms  water. 

JOHTA,  a  Bpjput  race,  in  the  tracts  about 
Fa^puttUD,  nlf^)!!^  the  ^utlej.  The  Johya, 
DEibya  nnd  ^HBngalya  races,  once  hiadua*  are 
now  mBboniQd^Do,  but  are  few  either  in  the 
volky  or  deai^rt^  as  also  are  the  Balaeh-Bairowi, 
a  cl099  of  Bolucb,  Khairowi,  Janf^a,  Oondnr 
and  Bsg^ia,  deaceaded  from  the  Praroar  and 
Sntikla  rajpoots.  By  some  authorities  the 
Johyn  are  included  auoog  the  thirty-tix  royal 
races  of  ladia  ;  by  others  tkey  are  cooai- 
derecl  a  tti^re  rumificatiou  of  the  Yadu 
Bliaiti  and  Colnnel  Tod  calls  them  a  Jet  rsoe. 
Borne  of  tlii:  Joodi  and  Johya  inhabit  the 
range  c^Llod  iti  the  native  annals  Juddoo-ka- 
daog,  Aod  by  Baber  the  bill  of  JuiJ,  skirtiog 
the  Behut.  Tbe  position  of  Behera  ia  laid 
down  in  tbe  iDemoir  of  Beonellf  who  calls 
it  Bbeerp.  in  32^  N.  and  73-  10'  E. ; 
and  by  ELpldnatone  in  83"  10',  but  a  whole 
degree  furtlieE  to  the  east  or  73"  15'.  This 
city  13  often  mentiooed  in  the  Yadu  Bh^tti 
anuds.  It  was  one  of  their  intermediate 
plncea  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from  Tndin 
and  migralioQ  to  Central  Aaia.  Its  posilioa 
was  miautely  pointed  out  by  tbe  emperor 
Babtir  (p-  255),  who  in  his  attack  on  the  hill 
tribes  of  Jit,  GoojiiTy  Guker,  &c.  adjoining 
Kashmir*  "  expelled  Hati  Guker'from  Behreh^ 
on  the  Behut  river,  near  the  cave-templea  of 
Garkotriat  Bikruni,"  of  which  the  annotator  re- 
laarl?  that  tbe  v,  as  well  aa  those  of  But  Bamiaa 
were  probably  buddbiat.  Baber  (p.  294)  also 
fouud  the  Jit  maalers  of  Sialkote,  most  likely 
the  Sal^oor  of  the  iascription  (Vol.  I.  p.  803), 
cDuquered  from  a  Jit  prince  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  tbe  Fainn  prince,  and  presumed  to  be 
the  Salbalianpoor  founded  by  the  fugitive  Yadu 
prince  of  Gujiii. 

Tbe  Johya,  r>j:<hyfl,  and  Maligalya,  once  found 
sTooDgab  th&  K.'ijput  tribeSjUe  now  proselytes 
to  maliorDedanisin.  There  are  also  Barrowt, 
R  elasa  of  Balooch,  Khairovii  Jangrea,  Oondur, 
Eaggrcah,  dc3i:eaded  from  the  Framar  and 
Saukla  BiijpDoL^,  but  not  possessing,  either  in 
rGE.pc(;t  to  nmnbeirs  or  other  distinctive  marks, 
any  claims  to  attention.  Colonel  Tod  mentions 
that,  from  tht;  Johya,  in  one  of  the  districts  of 


fiikaner  (amongst  whom  aome  Iraditioi 
Alexander  the  Great  are  preserv^]  a  bocA  g| 
^ohya  was  sent  him  by  the  prime  miniit 
Jessulmer.— JWa  TmveU^  Vol  XIV,  p.. 
OWj  Rajattkan,  VoU  I,p.  19,  Vol 
289  to  3S0.  life  o/  £ah9r,fp.i 

294. 

JOINA.  Sak.8.  ftoiq  Jinu,  to  oopqiier 
cel. 

JOINTrFIBS,  a  name  of  the  plants  of 
^ur^l  order  Gnetapea  of  Lindley, 

JOINT  GRAtiS,  Ifr.  Bniiynge^  tajs 
graaa  ia  not  generally  known  ia  India, 
never  met  with  it  in  ike  aouth,  north-wi 
in  Banaal.  It  grows  in  the  Tartar  coiufl 
geMrally  in  the  matins  of  fonata,  where 
may  not  be  too  muoh  shade  ;  t  : 
being  partially  deared»  it  springs  np  ia  |i 
wkera  it  peibape  naver  eusted  bciore, 
did,  not  for  centnries  pssL  The  grass  wU 
toa  kngthofsomefiftaaofeatf  and  wifl 
if  there  be  any  support,  fin  or  six  feet ; 
wilt  gnw  np  soma  three  or  foar  feat 
own  support.  It  is  not  a  wiiy  grass,  the 
axe  soma  six  or  eight  inches  long  ;  with  fi 
five  blades  of  grass  about  tbe  same 
growing  oat  from  eseh  joint.  The  jointe 
the  ground  are  hard  and  brittla— those 
the  top  soft  and  juicy— with  a  luxuriant  i 
nation  of  aoft  blades  nmilar  to  those  fron 
joint,  but  are  soCteraad  thicker.  He 
that  cattle  bro.wBiog  on  this  grass,  becai 
fat  as  if  led  on  gnm.— jBMyit^'s  Am 
p.  1       See  Qraminacea. 

JOISHT'HA.  Sans.    Jyesht'fas,  a 
JOIVATRIKA.    Sass.  from  jiv,  to  U 
JOJAH,  HiHir,  Tephn^  pntpurea. 
JOJU,  Hiin>.   Alhagi  manroradi. 

■  JOJRE.  HiNb:   Xanthionl  ^tromari 
JOJY,  the  eldest  son  of  Cfaengis 

received  from  bis  fiitfaer,  the  aovereigaty 

vast  territory  of  Ihsht-i-Kapcbak.— . 

ham'a  £m6autf^  p-  84. 

JOKATI.  Tah.  Oomphia  angostlfo 
VoAl.  ^ 

JOKI,  a  Qomade  Balueh  tribe  in  tl^ 
west  of  Tatta,  their  chief  is  term^  the  J; 
JuDiee*  KabiiL 

JOKTAN,  or  Kah'tan,  son  of  Ueber.  hi 
cendants  are  termed  al  Arab  al  Araba 
Arabs.    Kshtan  was  the  first  in  j-he  la 
Yemen  to  wear  a  diadem.  Arabians 
vided  by  native  historians  into  two 
races,  the   posterity  of  Kahtau  or  Jt 
the    son   of  Heber,  who  were  tern 
Arab  al  Araba,  the  pure  Arabf, — aa< 
race  of  Adnan,  the  lineal  deacendao 
Ishmael,  who  were' called  mixed  Ara 
Arab  al  Bf ostareba.   The  latter  were 
miied  with  the  deacendanta  of  Jorhan, 
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JOKAH. 


JOITESU  ASOCA. 


the  mus  of  Kilitaii,  and  pied  Ibe  diB&ici  of 
Hfjtt,  ud  from  them  mn  deseended  the  tribe 
of  Koreeh.  Enhtin  vm  the  lint  tbat  wore  a 
diadem  in  the  land  of  TemeD,  tind  his  (Trent 
fnrandson  Abid  Shams  ot  Saba  was  the  first  of 
tbe  Arabian  kings  who  undertook  warlike  ex- 
peditbns  and  enriched  bis  country  with  the 
spoil  of  Ub  enemies,  and  is  said  to  hare  renAv- 
«1  the  name  of  Suba  from  the  nnmeroas  cap- 
tim  whom  he  brought  into  Temen.  Kahtaa 
WM  succeeded  bjr  his  son  Tarab,  who  was  the 
first  to  speak  the  language  and  introduce  the 
memonials  of  Arabia.  Amonirst  the  sons  of 
Saba  or  AUd  Shams,  were  Hamyar,  Amm, 
Kablan  and  Afthaar.  Uanjsr  wiaa  the  firat 
of  Kabtan's  deieendanth  who  reigned  orer 
tbe  whole  of  Yeitfea.  He  drore  tfae 
mmi  of  thb  tribe  of  Tbatnodd  out  of 
Yemen  into  Hejaz,  and  waa  oue  of  the 
bnresi,  most  skilful  and  handsomest  me^  of  his 
tine,  Hamyar  signifies  red,  and  he  is  said 
to  ture  rnwiVed  this  Qame  from  the  colour  of 
Va  imoent  and  to  hare  been  the  first  king  of 
Anbh  who  had  a  crown  of  gold.— i^arZy 
Ciristuutity. 

JOLAH.  Can.  So^bnm  Tnlgare.r-^«rf. 

7(H}AU,  a  prophet  of  tbe  Hebrews,  who 
■ailed  from  Joppab.  l%e  rains  opposite 
Monl  are  called  Nibi  Tmnu  and  Koyunjik. 
A AeUb  sbeiwiog  thei  tonbof  Jonah  ia  given  at 
p.  131,  nl  I.  <tf  Larard'a  HineTeh  and  ita  Re- 
aain.  Bicold  of  ilontenrooe  alio  atntiens 
tbe  traces  and  ra*npart8  of  Niiierek,  and  a 
ipna;;  which  is  called  Pouat  of  JottaH.  The 
prophet  sufCared  grievously  .from  the  easleriy 
wind.  This  is  the  sberki  ao  much  dreaded .  in 
all  these  ooantriea,  which  is  hot,  atornj^  and 
imcutariy  relaxing  and  dispiriting. 

The  pkee  of  the  sepulcluv  of  the  prophet 
JoBth  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Layard  tells  us  that 
the  Jews,  in  ibe  time  of  St,  Jerome*  pointed 
Qstthe  sepuldira  of  Jonah,  at  Gatbhepher^ 
•BODg  the  tribe  of  Zabnlon.  He  adds  ttiat  th^ 
nufls  ia  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  chiefly  huge 
nonnds,  apparently  of  mere  earth  and  rubbiiih, 
1ml  ioQ^  exiiited  curiosity  from  tb^it  size  tifid 
eri^CDt  antiquity,  Tlie^  were  at  the  time  the 
onlr  reroamq  of  an  unknown  p^od  of  an  age 
aateedent  to  the  Macedonian  ot^nqbeat.  'Wh«n 
y'ati  inhabitatita  of  the  neighboarhood  pointed 
out  to  him  the  tomb  of  Jonah  upon  the  summit 
"fme  of  them,  it  was  natural  to  conclndtf,  that 
'I  marked  the  site  of  tbe  gteat  Nineveh. 

this  tradition  as  to  the  site  ^f  (be  tomb  o^ 
n»A  ia  not  supported  by  Scriptnire;  /thongl 
W  leaned  by  diristians  and  mahoin^ana, 
Rprobahlj  innginated  in  tbe  spot  having  betin 
*«  Occupied  by  a  christian  cburch  or  convent, 
WicatBd  to  tbe  prophet..  The  building,  which 
n  iuppoaed  to  cover  tbe  tomb,  is  very  mutih 
tucnited^  and  only  nahomedaat  an  allowed 
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to  enter  it.  EJnneir  nmarin  that  on  (be 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  about 
three-qoartera  of  a  mile  from  that  stream* 
the  vilhgs  of  Nunia,  and  sepulchre  of  tbe  pro- 
pbet  Jonah,  seem  to  point  out  the  position  of 
Nineveh,  the  largest  city,  perhaps,  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  Its  origin  is' ascribed  by 
profane  writers  to  Ninus,  and  in  tbe  Scriptures 
to  Ashuri  the  son  of  Sfaem,  or  Nimrod,  tbe  son 
of  Cush.  The  history  of  tbis  metropolis  ia 
lost  in  succeeding  ages.  It  would  seem 
gradually  to  have  fallen  into  decay  after  (he 
building  of  Babylon  :  and,  in  tbe  reign  o£ 
Adrian  it  was  so  oompletdy  destroyed,  that 
even  tbe  place  where  it  atood  was  unknown.—^ 
-fuHM^v  Oeoffraphieal  Mmoir,  p.  858-59. 
Layard't  Nineveh,  and  it»  Bemains,  Vol.  I  p 
23,131,138.  TvU^a  Kaihay,  Vol  II,  Z 
95 1.  Mich.  BeaUenee  in  JCtm/wton,  Vol»  fl, 
jT.  S5.  ■  " 
'  JONAKHAR,  A  tribe  of  people,  also 
cMIed  Labbycal. 

JONANGI..  Tel.  The  mahomedan  Labfai 

tribe. 

JONBS,  Sir  V.  A  learned  orientalist, 
autbor  of  Remarks  on  Dr.  Hunter's 
astronomical  observations  made  on  joarney 
to  Oojein,--i4#.  Beg.  Vol.  iv.  159.  Hemarks 
on  Playfair*B  qaestions  on  asbonomy  of 
HioduB,— iWi,  163.  of  Preliminary  diacourse, 
— IWd,  vol.  i.  9.  On  gods  of  Greece,  Italy 
and  India,— I6irf,  221.  On  sources  of  Nile. 
^/Mrf,  883.  On  Asiatic  orthography— /Jiii, 
i.  Second  anniversary  discourse— Z&tV;,  405. 
T^ird  ditto,— 415.  On  the  Arabs,— 
IbidtVoL  i\.  I.  On  the  Tartars.— Iftirf,  19. 
On  the  Petsiaas.— WW,  43.  Remarks  on 
Johanna  nUjiA.~Iiiid,  7.  On  Hindu  chrono- 
logy-—JWrf,  ii,  iii,  3.  On  Indian  game  of 
chess.-— On  seooad  classic^  books  of  (^inese. 
—Ibid,  169.  On  antiquity  of  Indian  zodiae. 
— lUd,  889.  On  cure  of  ana^bites. — Hid, 
,333.  Design  of  treatise  on  plants'— hu^,  345. 
On  the  CwKio,'~Ihid,  365.  Supplement  to 
Indian  chronology. -^/Wrf,  389.  On  the  Spike- 
nard.—/^W,  wis.  ii.  405.  iv.  109.  On  the  bor- 
derers, mountaineers,  and  islanders  of  Asia.  

iWrf,  89.  On  th^  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus. 
—Ibid,  359.  Ort  the  myslicslpoetiy  of  Persians 
and  Hindus.  Ibid,  165.  On  origin  of  familiesand 
nations.— /it(f,  479.  On  lunar  yeajr  of  Hindus. 
—2hid,  257.  On  Asiatic  history— /Wrf,  vol. 
iv.l.  Ofl  Ooris,  or  Gomur.— 135.  On  phi- 
losophy of  AsiaUoa^—Tbid^  181.  CatalogueB 
of  Indian  plants. — liidt  S39.  Dt>  JBuitt's 
Catatogue. 

JONfiSIA  ASOOA.  nos».W,^J.  W.  L 

3,  ;Hunata.  ..  ...  WUlde,  \  J.  ladica  Rheedt 

8sisoaarboTesceBS.BQaii  I  ^k«li  ^..Sams. 

Aahok  Eeno.  I  IKyi^  iatwn.„6jaraB. 

A-fchftU:ka-pho.;.H.BoiiM^^iized  by  iLiOOgLe 
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Aslioka  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  from  "  n"  not, 
and  soka,  soirOTr,  The  Ashoka  tree  grows 
throujEliout  India,  its  small  orange,  scar* 
let  flovers  appear  in  Uarck  and  April  and 
tlie  fruit  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  often  referred  to  by  Hindoo  poets,  and 
Dr.  Boxbnrgh  says,  *'  wben  this  tree  is  in 
foil  blossom,  £  do  not  think  the  whole  v^e- 
tiibie  kingdom  affords  a  more  besatifol  object." 

It  has  a  beautiful  flower  diversi&ed  with 
orange,  scarlet  and  bright  yeUov  tints.  In 
Hinduism  it  u  consecrated  to  Sira  and  is 
often  planted  near  temples, — as  the  lotus 
flower,  called  Kamala  or  Padma,  is  sacre^ 
to  Visbnu  and  his  wife  Lakjibmi ;  a  sweet 
scented  jasmine  (J.  undulatum)  to  Vishnu 
and  to  Uariamma,  the  goddess  of  the  pariah 
or  servile  races  i  the  superb  crimson  ■  Ixora 
bftDdhuea  is  offered  at  the  shrines  of  Vishoi^ 
and  Siva,  and  the  Kauclea  eadamba  a  stately 
tree]  yields,  in  the  biodu  belief,  the  holieBt 
flower  in  India.  The  Ashoka  is  one  of  the  most 
beauUfol  of  ^dian  trees.  Sir  W.  Jonea  ob- 
MTvea,  that "  tbe  vegetable  world  scarcely  ex- 
hibiti  a  richer  sight  than  an- Ashoka  tree  in  full 
bloom,  tt  is  about  as  high  as  a^  or^nary. 
oherry  tree.  The  ilowers  are  very  larjEe,  and 
beauMfuUy  diversi6ed  with  tinta  of  scarlet,  of 
pale  yellow,  and  of  bright  orange,  which  form 
a  variety  of  shades  according  to  the  age  of  the 
blossom.^  It  grows  abundantly  in  Ceylon. 
In  Hindu  poetry  despairing  lovers  very 
commonly  address  objects  of  nature,  dondsj 
elephants,  and  birds,  on  the  subject  of  their 
lost  or  absent  mistresses,  and  the  Aaht^a.  tree 
is  often  invoked. 

In  some  places,  in  India,  it  is  pore  esteemed 
than  at  others.  Tbe  women  bathe  in  some, 
holy  streams  with  the  ■  blossoms  floating  in  it. 
,  The  hindooa  say  that  the  eontaet  of  th^  stem 
of  the  Ashoka  tree  with  the  foot  of  a  woman,  of 
superior  beauty,  is  supposed  to  make  the  tree 
Mossom.  This  tree  is  often  alluded  to  in,  Select 
Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos, 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  '  Toy  Cart,' 
Itlaitreya  says,  describing  a  garden— "  and 
here  tlie  Ashoka  tree  with  its  rich  crimson 
blossom^  shines  like  a  young  warrior  batbed  in 
the  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight." 
Captsin  D.  L.  Bichardson,  (Flowers  and 
Flower  Gardens,  p.  189}  eaya  that  its  small 
jellov  floveir  is  eaten  by  young  hindu  women 
as  a  medidne.  Voigt  also  says  its.'^ers 
are  of  an  olive'ydlow  colour.  These  differeneea 
AS  to  the  colour  of  tbe  Ilowers  arise  from  their 
changing  '  dtariiig  development.  When  tbey 
first  expand,  they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange 
colour,  gradually  chan^ng  to  red,  fomlag  a 
variety  of  beaut^Tul  shades.  They  are  frsgrant 
during '  Uie  m^ht.  Coleman  says  that  men 
and  women  of  all  claiaei  ought  to  bathe,  on 


a  parUcular  day,  in  some  holy  etrcun,  ca< 
peciatly  the  Brahmaputra,  at)d  drink  water 
with  buds  of  the  Asboka  floating  in  it.  Sita  is 
e^id  to  have  ,been  ooiifined  in  a  grove  of  the 
ashoka  tree,  while  in  captivity  by  Eavana  :  otba 
relaters  say  she  wiu  confined  in  a  place,  or 
bouse  called  Asocwaq.  i 

Dr.  Walltch  found  the  Amherstia  qobflis 
growing  beside  ajonesia,  and  Us  ayi]»mstfy, 
and  numeisus  banches  of  »d  and  ora^ 
flowers  certainly  entitle  it  to  oompanionihip 
ifith  that  celebrated  tree.  Gandaoia,  it  u 
said,  was  born  nn^er  this  tree  ;  and  within 
the  fall  of  its  shadow,  he  delivered  his  first 
harangue,  "  At  the  instant  of  his  birth,"  say 
the  Buman  sacred  books,  "  he  walked  seven 
st^,  and  with  a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  tbe 
king  of  lions  ha  excteimed,  ,  '  I  am  tbe  most 
excellent  qf  men  ;  I  am  the  most  famous  of 
men;  I  am.the  jnoat-victorious  of  men.'"— 
MatoW*  Teneuurim.  OolmanU  MyOioloqy. 
Lad^  Fmdklaj^d't  OliotcXhav*  Et^rdtrn't 
Flomm  and  Fiotoer  GaircUm.  WiUim*i 
fiBoiy  of  A^altt,  page  117."  Xoxh.  Fton 
Indiea,  II,  p.  S18.  SiO.fn;.  0^.  YdU  m, 
paff9  303.  See  the  Uegha-duta,  the  4th  Act 
of  the  Vikramorvasi  and  the  9th  Art  <tf  the 
Malati  M'adhava. 

.  JOMBI.  J^T.  Areeacaderha. 
JONG.  A  river  near  Kutfadol  in  Nagpoor, 
JONGRA.  Tfti,.  Cuiouma  montana.— jBm&. 
XQNK.  Gcz.  fi^D.  Uirudo  raedidnali^ 
thebecU 

JONNA.  Tbu  Swe.  Jonnela.  Tel.  Plonl 
Sorghum  vnlgare.  Ter».  tbe  Andropc^n 
sorghnm  of  So»b, 

70NZULKI.  7ers.  Gardenia  dnmentomm^ 
JOOA.  Hind.  The  yoke  of  a  carriage  or 
plough.  The  word  yoke  is  preserved  in  many 
of  the  fndO'European  languages,  thus,  Sanserit 
Thk,  IFeraiqn  ^ogji,  Qreek  Zeugos,  German 
7oeb,  latfA'  Jqg^,  ibissian  Igum,  Eoglisk 
Yoke.— ^flirf.  ^ 

JOOAB,  a  pBss  in  Kunnwer. 
JOOAR  also  Juari.HiND.  Sorghum  vulgare. 
-  JTOQBBA-  Hind.  An  outer  coat  worn  by 
mabomedan^.    See  Jub'ha. 

JQQBUL.  A  Bfypoot  state,  originally  triba- 
tuy  to  Sirinoor,  but  after  the  Goorkha  war  it 
was  made  independent,  end  the  rana  received  a. 
sunnnd  from  liord  Moin  on  the  1 8tb  Kbvembea 
1816.  The  zevenna  is  Bapees  18,000  and  the 
pppvUtion,  I7,S62  souls.  The  rana  psy» 
Rupees  S,520  tribate,  and  is  bound  tozffda 
feudal  service. — Treaties. 

JOODt,  some  of  this  tribe  and  tbe  Johys 
tribe  inhabit  tbe  ranee  called  Juddoo  Ka  Vtf^t 
and  by  Babto  tbe  hilt  of  Jud. 

JOOGNI-CHOOKUft.  Hind,  Gmelipaw 
borea.  ^  i 

OQ^  _  Digitized  byVjOOglC 


JOQCri  TAKTSO. 


'  JORDAX. 


r /OOGABaIss  Joajkr.  HiND.  A  moiHiiiunt 
land  bf  Uw  Bqpo^  to  -the  memory  of  soldiers 
ifl  btiUe.  Cok»d  Tod,  writiog  of  one  of 
ujri  bis  bodj  wu  carried  to  Hurolli  and 
1,  jnd  ho  had  his  eeaotapli  ansonffst  the 
wjuT  (thow  ebtn  in  battle)  of  bit  fathers.— 
WtRii^h^  Tol.  II  p.  418. 
J(X)L  BiNQ.  Faretta  tomentoM. 
JOOIN.  Bbko.  Jaminom  anvnolatani. 
JOOIN-PANA.  Buo.  BUBBcanUuu  oom- 


JOOLWi.  H2KD.  AmoBgvt  BBBbomedani  a 
Ibiiaoaial  ttramoB). 
JOOK.  Btna.  Garnga  pinnata. 
JOONAOU&U,  althoiigh  now  inltabitod, 
aenU  snek  the  tame  cbaraeter  as  described 
Alnl£izU  ceaturies  agoi,  Ie  h  enoircled  by 
Ut  of  deep  forest,  sevoral  miles  la  breadth. 
4W«7fvreI(,j).$6l.SeeGiraar;  Khengar. 
lOOND  BfiDUSHTAB.  Pbu.  aUo  Ashbnt- 

AuB.  Ciitor. 
JOONG.  A  auddy  near  tke  Ung  noddy  in 
nnebsgh. 

JOONKADY.  Hind.  Luebordexed.  See 


fJOOPI.£UK£A.  Bkno.  PanicDffl  Boxbui^ 

iOOUor  Jara.  Hikd.  A  rope  of  twiat- 
ifiHB,  or  twine  made  to  aapport  a  round 
timed  ja.   It  U  called  also  ladooree,  En- 
ClmkiTa,  Goorutee,   Oindooree  and 
\mt.-.EUiot  S.  G. 
JOOBDUK,  a  pa»  in  Afghanistan,  sear 
ii  the  Buhadar  KheiL   At  Bahadnr 
|nl>  Litumiur  and  Kfaarrah  are  the  three 

-Indiu  nines. — See  Khyber. 
JOOBIE,  A  river  of  Sylbet. 
JOOREE  01  JtJBI.  UiNS.  From  Jorna  to 
t  amaU  bundle  of  sogu-cane.   The  tops 
At  Joone  are  brought  home  on  the  Ekad  n- 
of  Kitik  and  axe  kqpt  sn^nded  flrom  the 
of  the  house  tB  the  Hofee^.  aad  bnmt 
thst  featira].   See  DH'hwun. 
JOOTHIKA.  Bbxg.  Jasminnm  aoricida- 


JOOTL  Hind.  .Shoes.  Jooiee-ka-Jora^ 
ion.  HiHD.,  a  pair  of  shoes. 
JOOTAIL  Bbmo.  Sorgham  Tntgaxe. 
lOOZ.  Hind.  A  seetion  of  a  book,  wbak 

fieehnicaUy  term  a  shest*  ■  . 
JOOZ  UL-KUEH.  Arab.  JSaadia 


JOOA,  a  river  of  BareiUy. 
XXim  TA^BO,  a  work  of  high  npnto 
*  aaiits  contents  are  supposed'  to  hafo 
coBiMiaicated  by  Siva  to  his  eonswt 
It  is  stated,  regarding  the  king 
thit  though  an    Oenr*'  infidel  he  was 
aseh  laroBT  with  the  gods  that  they  made 
the  gaudian  of  the  temple  Kwaikhya*  It 
'  «pobabte»  that  the  tempte  was  origin- 
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ally' erected  by  Norok,  bntof  ihiswfrhsveno 
certain  evidence.  The  anertion  made  in^tho 
Tantro,  however,  wouhl»  at  least,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  was  in  existence  in  his 
day. — Jwr.  At.  Soe.  f>f  Sen.  No.  I  of  1865. 
MoiiMm*$MS. 

JOK.  Hind.  Union,  Jars,  a  pair  ;  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  married  oenple,  Joni  a  wife,  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

JOBDAN.  A  river  that  flows  from  Lebanon, 
soutbwasdi  for  100  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  opens 
to  the  east,  beyond  whieh  the  eye  loses  itsdf 
in  the  desert  of  Haouran.  Haouran  is  a  term 
appUed  to  any  solitude,  whether  barren  or  fertile, 
and  aometimea  applied  to  extenaive  pastnre 
lands.  Uaooran  u  the  Anranitis  of  Josephas, 
and  the  Ituria  of  St.  Luke.  The  countries 
ftouth  of  Demascos,  viz.,  the  Haouran,  the 
rocky  wilderness  of  the  Ledja  and  the 
mount  ainotts  district  lying  esst  ol  the  Jordan, 
coUectively  speaking  formed  the  country, 
which  was  first  eonqoered  by  the  Israelites 
before  the  sabjogation  of  the  luand  of  Canaan, 
and  was  nllottsd  to  the  tribe  of  Bsnben,  Gad,, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Maaasseb.  In  the  time 
of  the  Boouins  nearly^  the  whde  was  comprised 
under  the  distiiot  cftlled  'Penes,  vbieh  wss 
itself  divided  into  the  sis  cantons  of  Abilene, 
Trachonitis,  Iturrea,  GattloniUs,  Batantea,  and 
Penea,  strictly  called  ;  to  wbich  some  geogra- 
phers have  added  Deeapolis.  Abilene  was 
the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  ba'r^ 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus 
and  Anti  Libannst  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  AbiU  or  Abela.  Trachonitis 
was  boundod  by  the  desert  on  the  east, 
Batanssa  or  tbe  west,  Iturasa  on  the  south, 
aad  the  coantiy  of  Damascus  4n  Uie 
north,  and  inclnded  tbe  rocky  district  now 
called  SI  Ledja.  Itnraa,  on  the  east  of  &ta- 
nsea,  and  to  the  south  df  Trachoniiit,  derived 
its  name  fhnn  letoTi  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
was  dse  called  Auranitts,  from  the  ci^  of 
Auran,  which  latter  appellation  it  slill  retains, 
nnder  that  of  Haouran.  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gecnesareth 
and  the  ri^  Jordan,  wbich  derived  its  name 
from  Ganlan,  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bnaban. 
BalaAeea^  the  andent  kingdom  of  fiashan,  was 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Gaalonitis,  and 
was  celebrated  las  its  excellent  breed  of  osttle, 
its  rieh  pastures,  and  for  its  stately  oaks.  A 
part  of  it  is  now  nailed  SI  Belka.  .  Perssa,  in 
lis  strictest  senee^  ineloded  the  soutfaem  part 
of  the  country'  beyond  Jordsn  and  Samaria. 

lu  the  days  of  Joabna,  the  Jordan  overflowed 
all  its  banks;  It  is  still,  undoubtedly  the  largest 
river  of  Palestine.  .  Although  i  rivers  ere  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  theu^^|yu^|v^^ftJ^,Uo^y 


JOWKAK 


JUANGA. 


JOUNPULt,  a  town  in  the  Benares  proTiDce 

JOUKTA  «J^o  Kibiika,  Ktisa.  A  tent  made 
of  kli,  called  in  Mongol,  fffitr  ;  several  tents 
lo^eilicr,  (orniititr  h  ttiiiiJ  uf  vlila^ie  or  station, 
Hi«  ciitled  oiiflo,  OulouB  or  oloa,  signifius  in 
Mongol,  empire,  pt<o)ilc  ;  Ordo,  a  chateau,  or 
imp«riul  palace. — Thuiuivski'a  Jottmey  to  Pe- 
liflff,  P'fAA-  p.  12. 

JO\jZ.    PuaHTo.  Alhflji  Kauroran- 

JOUZ-I'Kl.NUJ.  pKit.  Cocoa-nut  pala, Co- 
coa Hucilern.  ' 

JOL'Z-UL-NUItUJ.  Aeab.  PhysalU  angu- 
kta. 

JOUK-iiAZlL.   Abab,    Datura  fastuosa, 

JSUl,  }ioxb>  also  D.  :iilba,  J!umph. 
-    JOVAKYEK.    A.  strvile  ;;aate  of  toddy 
^dwtrii  ill  Sltiliibar,  inferior  in  social  rank  to 
(lie  Jover^  er  Ti^'ar  with,  whgtn  however  they 
iuttrrmftrry.    See  Jav^r. 

JOVANA  AMELPODI-  MALBAL-Ophioxy- 
lon  serpcuUiLum. — Linn. 

JOVANA  AKALI.  Malbau  Nerium 
odofuni — 'iit. 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALI.  Haleal.  Cri- 
num  latifolium.— //trt. 

JOVEH.  or  Tiyar.  A  servile  casteof  toddy- 
drawcr^in  Mulabur-    Stt  Jovit-kyer. 

JOVL  llisx).   Ficua  iLl'ccloria  also 'Ficus 

JOW.  Grz.  llisp.  PEK3.  Hordeum  vul- 
gtirr,  barley. 

JOW  AIR.  Sec  KoU 

JOWALA-MOOKHI,  tbe  '  mou^h  of  flame/ 
cannou,  u'bicli  arc  coiiaccrated  before  a 
tattle.  Thty  ai'e  cuJled  jivaiars,  or  inoama- 
tioiLB  of  Jo^Viila-juookUi^  tht  Eina  of  India,  at 
the  uti<>c  of  crater  tlm  Hindu  poet  very 

properly  pkcea  the  Itnnple  of  Jowali  Rani, 
the  teiTtfjn  Krtli-md,  the  hiiuUi  Hecate. 

JOVVKShAK.    Gfz.  Hind  ?  Jow-khar  ? 

PotHSll. 

JOWLT.  Guz.  HiNi>.  Crfdaba  lodica,  also 
Ca^ijaii.  Anclo-Maj^ay. 

JOWRAH.  GliiiHoor  Khan,  the  first  naweb 
of  Jowrabj  was  bioLlicr-iii-lavv  of  the  pre- 
<3Btory  leader  Amir  Kliau  wbom  he  repre- 
seuled  at  the  court  of  l[olk:ir  when  Amir 
Klian  quitted  Maliva  on  liis  t-speditions  into 
Rfijpootana.  The  lande  which  had  been  aa- 
Bi<tned  to  liim  by  Holkjir  were  jruaranteed  to 
him  by  the  13ih  Articln  of  i"ae  treaty  of  Mnn- 
diiore  on  conditioD  of  his  miiiritBintn^  a  body 
of  ■600  horse,  llio  quota  to  he  increased  in 
praportitm  to  ilie  iiicrtaain;;  revenue  of  his 
liiairicta.  In  the  existing  arrangement 
rommiiled  to  a,  yenrly  contribolion  of  Uali 
Rupees  l,S5,SHj  whcfl  tbe  \vestera  Malwa 
Niiitingfint  coiisiatiuc^  of  the  troops  furnished 
by  JoH'rati  wdt  amHlfjamaLcd  wltk  the  CAstern 


Mahra  contingent  furnished  by  Holkar  and 
Dewas.  Tlie  contribution  was  reduced  to 
Hali  Rupees  1,61,310  in  1859  as  a  revard 
for  the  Nawab's  services  during  the  mutinies. 
The  area  of  Jowrah  is  87S  squsre  miles;  tho 
population,  65,456  sonls  ;  the  revenue  Kupees 
6,&5,840>  Jowrah  contains  the  best  poppy 
grbwing  )and«  in  Malwa  and  yields  yearly 
about  one  thousand  ctiests  of  opium.  The 
nawab  keeps  np  a  mihtary  force  of  175 
horse  and  600  foot.  Tbe  nawab  received  a 
aunnad  guaranteeing  the  succession  to  hts 
state  Recording  to  mahomedan  law,  in  the 
event  of  the  failnre  of  natural  heirs.  He 
rec^vea  a  salute  of  IS  guns.~Trea/tes,£n^a^e* 
meiiti  and  SHnnudM,  Vril.  l^,  p. 

jOWZAL  KOWSUL.  Aeab.  Ganlenia  du- 
metorum.  Jowz  beWti.  p£ta.  Hynstica  mosr 
cbata.  Nutmegs.  Jowb  Kbusif.  Ajt&B.  ^Valnuls, 
Jovz-mazel.  ABAfi  Xhdrn  apple,  Datura  fu- 
tttosa.'Joiws-ul  teib.  AEAil^Myriatieaaiosdiau. 
Nutmegs* 

JUAU.  H(KX>.  of  -  Kulu.  Pavia  Indies: 
Indian  horse  chestnut.    See  Gunh. 

JLfALA-MUKUljits  temple  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  liitle  stream,  over  which  a  sleudu 
bridge  is  thrown,  before  the  building.  Tbe 
flame  is  considered  lacred  to  Duava.— 
HugeVi  Travels  in  Kathmir  and  the  Funjai, 

JUaNGA,  The  Patuah  or  Juanga  are  a 
forest  race  inhabiting  the  Tributary  Mahals  to 
the  south  of  Singhboom  tu  Cuttock,  scattered 
in  tbe  mahals  or  killahis  of  Keoiijur,  Pal  Letira 
30  villages,  Dhekenal  6  villages,  and  Kindole 
6  villages.  In  Dliekenal  alone  their  numbers 
are  stated  at  1,005  jpersons.  The  stature  of 
the  men  does  not  exceed  5  feet  2  inches  and 
in  the  women  4  feet  S  inches  or  4  feet  4  inches- 
Their  forms  ace  slight  with  little  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  physique  weak.  Their  face  is 
shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  tbe  Uriah, 
nose  is  flat  and  nostril  wide.  Their  colour  is 
not  darker  than  the  Uriah  peasant.  Tbe  men 
are  not  handsome,  but  the  women  are  repul- 
sively ugly.  The  men  dress  like  tbe  peasantry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  all  the  covering  of 
the  women  conststa  of  two  bnachw  of  twigs 
with  their  leaves  attached,  one  beforeandonebe- 
hind,  which  are  changeddaily,  and  kept  in  their 
position  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  string  of  glazed 
earthen-wure  beads  passed  twenty  or  thirty 
times  roaod  the  waist  and  over  the  stems  of 
the  twigs,  hence  the  name  of  ihi  tribe,  fa- 
tuab,  literally  people  of  the  leaf,  but  they 
call  themselves  Juanga.  They  also  all  call 
themselves  Pudhan.  The  women  also  wear 
necklaces  of  the  same  kind  of  beads,  and  their 
hair  is  gathered  together  in  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head  fastened  by  a  string  with  a  silver  or 
brass  button  at  each  end  of  it.   The  womeQ 
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•  BO  Uankef  or  eoveriog  wi  night  but  sle^p 
two  Ires.   Th«ir  tnttiiioDS  ere  to  the 
Ihit  tbejr  vrfe  formerly  vain  of  fine  tfrese 
vnni  to  hy  teide  their  good  clothes 
^lereni  tbem  being  soiled,  and  wear  ettob 
vbea  attaading  to  ttio  eleaning  of  tli« 
hottsds  or  odie^  ^^^J*  wI><b  one  day.  a 
,  or  aeeordlag  to  aonte,  8ita,  appeared 
nanitaded  thea  ta  a  pnnishment  for 
naity  alvaya  to  vear-  sneb  learea.  Dr. 
awaluaa  tbat  iho  ieiteiid  «f  Killah  la 
I  mbi  coBKMnddl  tbem  lo  wear  the  leavea. 
'  bdicfe  tbat  if  they  violated  these  oom- 
,  Umj  would  be  devoured  by  tigera.  The 
I  daaoe  in  a  drde  to  (be  lourid  of  a  large 
lien  by  the  men.  Moving  round  tiid 
the  saaae  measured  atep,  occaaiooMly 
:  toward*  the  muatciant  and  then  re- 
but kee{nnc  the  body  ifteffned  Cowards 
■Miam*     Their  vSiagea  are  in  the 
I  or  (^leaiiigs  In  the  fomt ;  are  amatl 
I  iboit  ui  or  eight  flimHies  in  poor  and 
ittat^ed  huta  of  wattle  and  dsh,  «ach 
I  ti  itt  own  dwallmg.   Th^  have  no 
]  tat  soawtimea  aMiat  in  the  ealuvatwB 
iK^hnirhood.  Thehr  arocationa  aVa 
;  thoK  of  ^  cbNse,  asing  the  bow  nad 
I  Bd  dogs  ;  they  kill  deer,  hogs  and  not 
IHidf  sn^ea,  of  ^  flesh  of  whieh,  e» 
rtbtoTtbe  Python  molurus,  th^y  arb 
i.  Except  the  eow^  they  are  omuiverona. 
r  anl  food  ia  insipid  and  ttanseous  roots 
karba  and  pnoialu.)  and  the  seeds  of 
grasiea.    They  have  no  system  of 
If  they  have  any  wdrsliip,  it  is  one  in- 
[  by  a  dc^re  to  avnt  evil  ;  they,  however, 
'  '  the;  wonhip  aqr  deity  or  have  any 
,  but  they  pay  honuge  lo  nameieas  spirits 
I  inbabit  the  woods  and  mountnins,  and 
I  offcriags  of  a  fowl,  a  goat,  or  rioe,or  spirits, 
I  gmos  loei.  In  the  m6nth  Bjrsakh,  they 
llHwtiona  to  the  manes  of  ttieir  deceased 
They  bury  tbeir  dead.  Mnrringe» 
igedbythe  parenta  and  are  seeiies  of 
■ud  drunkenness.    They  adhere  to 
:  anless  she  prove  tiiifruttrul.  Like  many 
ibindoo  raees,  ihcy  wttl  not  pronounce  their 
BKRM.  Tneirlangitage  is  not  simihir  to 
[aid  it  shows  that  tiiey  are  lionnected  with 
■Mbh  ofChotab  N^pore  and  that  their 
iknsiseB  are  the  Kfaeriah.   Am  in  ihdr 
poiiUoa  they  ate  isolated  from  all  other 
i  of  the  fanrily,  and  they  have  uo  sus- 
tbat  tbey  are  eonnected  with  tbem. 
[icente  the  naim  of  Pathah  frotai  the  sole 
ued  by  Ute  women  cbnsiBtinp:  uf 
I  of  Uaves,  before  and  befaiod,  stuck  t^to' 
rd. 

I  Trihataiy  Mahals  of  Cuttack  cftme  into 
I  <^  the  Aotclo-Indian  government, 
begtnnuig  oC  tbe  ninetceath  century, 
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but  nntil  18A4  we  were  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  presence  of  tbis  foieat  raoe ;  their  existence 
Was,  howerer,  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mahals  or  Killahs  of  Keongur,  Pal  Leyra, 
Dhekenal,  and  Hindole,  where  they  reside;  the 
tribe  are  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  forty 
tillages,  and  Inhabit  a  fnest  region,  whieb,  to 
Europeans  generally,  from  tlie  prevalence  of 
jungle  fever,  has  ever  been  a  sealed  book.  The 
Juanga  were  ditoovered  in  18(4  by  Mr.Saitiwdl 
of  the  Bengal  Oivil  Berviee,  Snperiateudoat  of 
the  Tributuy  Mebab  of  Gnttaek. 

Both  acxei  aft  eminently  faideons,  More 
espetually  the  Kemslea,  whose  natural  ugliaeaa 
is   probably  enbsooed  by  hard  labour,  ex- 
posure, and  bad  living,  for  all  the  drud- 
gery devolves  on  the  women  who  seem  to 
suffer  fVom  scanty  food  aJao,  whilst  their  . 
hiubaiids  have  a  plnmp  and  well-fed  appearance. 
The  wooHD  are  alao  supposed  to  suffer  mueh 
from  the  cold  hf  night,  as  tiiey  sie  prohibited 
from  ttsiog  any  eovering  whatever,  and  can 
oaly  keep  up  the  ealorio  duriag  the  cold  season, 
by  alee^g  balinni  two  bUsiiig  fires.  The 
Gounteiiwioea  of  both  sexes  an  eoarse  and  re- 
pulsive, theirfaeoa  are  broad,  noses  flat  and  wide 
in  the  aoturils,  but  w  bom|rfexien  not  much 
darker  than  their  iiagbboura,  the  Uryah,  Ihoagh 
the  tatter  are  a  flue  handsome  rsce,  whilst 
the  Juanga  are  both  ugly  and  diminutive,  the 
men  rutsly  exceading  6ift.  2  in.  in  lieigbt^ 
wluUt  the  tallest  of  the  women  ia  never  above  i 
ft.  3  io.  or  4  ft.  4  in.   The  Juanga  voasea, 
are  fond  of  ornamrats,  which  they  wear  in 
the  nose,  eara,  and  hair.   That  for  the  noaa 
is  rbe  onlinary  nhat,  ot  aoee-ring  of  other 
indiaa  tribes.  In  the  oars  are  worn  two  or  thine 
ring^  and  <ne  lar^  nmaiDBBt  worn  in  iha 
upper  part  of  that  oi^pm }  this  latter  oraanai^ 
is  bdl-shaped,  and  aot  nntostefuL  The  hair  of 
tbe  women  is  worn  after  the  shook  onler  of 
cbcvelure,  but  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  bead,  and  fastened  by  a  atring,  each 
cud  of  which  lermioates  in  a  brass  or  silver 
button.    BometiaaeB,  too,  a  bell-shaped  or- 
uauent  is  worn  in  the  hair  and  has  not  a  bad 
aopsannoe.   The  efleet  of  tbe  Juaoga  costuam 
ou  a  person  wlio  bcbobta  one  of  thne  womea' 
Tor  the  first  times  is  ludieroua  oBongfa.  but  it 
is  in  the  dance  tbat  snch  appears  p»«miiiently 
ridiculous.    They  danoe  in  a  mrcle  to  tho  • 
uusioi  or  nther  noise,  of  a  large  drum,  beaten 
by  tite  men,  which  marks  tbe  tinie,  moving 
round  and  round  in  the  same  measured  step, 
ocoBsioiially  advancing  towards  the  musicians, 
then  receding  from  tbem,  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  jfuanga  ladies  evince  a  strong  disposi- 
tlbti  to  attitodinite  aud  make  display.    In  tbe 
dance  they  bend  graceful)^   forward  at  an 
anicleof  &bout45  degree*,  the  left  hand  slightly 
holding  the  extremity  Leiiih&>IoBg^Ui^s^of 
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bcndn,  the  right  hand  lieogiftg  dowo  towards 
the  Linea.  It)  such  ikti  aUiiude  U  must  .be 
eviiLi^nt  tbut  llie  alili  buotlle  of  ivig9  \h 
fraul  wilL  press  mconvenieiDtly  vgaimt  the  lef^s 
of  tbti  dfinccr  as-  atie  bends  foxward,  «b«  there- 
fore pushes  it  bctwc'ijii  them  towards  t)ie  mr, 
nhiclk  iicccemily  forces  up  the  veftr  bundle, 
'Mid,  113  tl:ie  materirila  of  the  sytran  orinolHW 
wre  tibont  lis  Ucxibli:  as  a  birch  broom,  tbe 
Gt1e<;t  ol  n  'iQzaik  gudi  t^ula- bobbug.  up  and 
down  lo^etlier  hi  ilie  dmca  is  ludicrous;  to 
European,  sycs,  though  ihe  JaMiga  thomselves 
do  oot  icem  to  coiiaidii^r  Iko,  sight  at  all  pro- 
motifc  of  liiogtiter. 

The  .liifliigfl  know  nolfatni;  of  their  orffpn, 
htit  are  supposed  lo  be  Jee«en(led  front  the 
aborij^nes  ot  the  couutry,  thoairh  soma  or 
tlieiQ  declare  tlmt  the  'i'riilrtifcary  Mehal  of 
Kionjiir  w us  the  orij^inat  soot  Af  their  '  raee- 
Oiliera,  fi«jain,  and  the  greater"  vruttiber,  seera 
to  \xnvfi  no  iika  that  tlieir  Kncestry  had  ever 
Dccupic^l  oih^r  land*  tliatithoiB  whert  they 
nt  presftTit  refliilt.  These  pftople  hsTo  ho  caste, 
iiiiiit  dcclnTe  that  tliery  wursblp  Db  ddty  What- 
ever, but  Ibey  wrtniitly  fear  to  ofKncl  a  su- 
prettiB  belnjr,  as  tvinmi.1  in  the  matter'of  their 
womi^n'fl  eoatume.  MoreoVW,  wh^  they  find 
a  pnrticukriy  jifadcmtiva  Wild  gifa^  Or  plum- 
lrf;e,  tliey  sjicririca  a  kid,  f^ivl,  and  some  rice 
to  the  spirits  of  the  phwB,  Whose  protection 
HFiya  Mr.  SMinwell,  tiiey  imptore,  sMilewhat 
m  ihesG  terms: — Lord,  let  the  bears  and 
li^rs  flee  wlieti  thiiy  see  na ;  let'  thfera  not 
meet  U9,"  Tliii  tribe  bury  their  dead' without 
nny  pcnilinr  cei-finioniea,  an*  ortcfl  ft  year,  in 
ihe'moiitli  Bysakli,  oflW  ^aCrlAoes  ami  Hba- 
tioiia  lo  tha  spirits  of  Ibeir  deceased  ancestors. 
Theyhrivcnopnestiiood  praonijst  them,  and  no 
irttages  nrc  to  be  seen  In  their  groves  or  about 
Ihdr  houses.  Juangn  manis^eaareaceaM  ofdia- 
«U5liugty  (Ininken  revelry,"  and  all  the  itaem- 
bcrs  ai  the  tribo,  ftitldn  a  renaonable  distance, 
a&g«mble  nt  ihn  bride's  house,  and  escort  "her 
vith  ransio  and  dancing  to  the'  hoase  of  the 
bridcgrooru  ;  the  wnmcii  theit  waih  her  feet 
in  water  tinged  with  inttaerie,  after  wMeh 
the  cUlcrs  corapiete  tlio  marriage  ceretrraiiy. 
Thia  con9i.si3»  apparently,  in 'Ohch  cMer  tyiajf 
the;  Uiumbs  of  the  bridnl  ptUr  '  together  ^!th 
a  thread,  utter  liiyin^  hid  hands  on  them  in 
succcs9.ian  ;  tlien  follows  the  nuptial  fea^t,  nt 
which  the  raen  tiiid  wunQsn  eat  apart  from 
each  other,  and  the  niyht  is  afteT«anls  s^ent 
in  dancing  und  drinking ;  the  festivities  on 
'he&B  occasions  coaiiiiuo  for  three  days.  ■  • 
pro,  .,.  ' 

itiairViQ  •TuATieEi  laiigunga  bears  no  resemblance 
commu'i  Vriy^i  or  any  uf  tha  diitleels  of'  the 
Kupces  Scs  of  OiissR,  hut  o|U4  knowled^te  of 
ooiktiiigenkSliil  very  imperfect.  These  '  people 
by  J-uivrah  w^iOl  all  aiiiiiiiila  exccj^t  the  .  cow. 


from  which  they  abstain,  not  throQ^b 
reJigiouB  scruplesitissaid,  bui  out  ofiidueu 
to  the  Dbekeoal  rajah,   wLo^e  Linda 
are  permitted  to  live  on  r«nt  Tree,  on  condi 
of  aupf^ving  bim,  wbea  recjukroH,  with  u 
spirits,  which  they  dlsliL  from  Rihowii  iov 
and  wild  houey  whieb  is  wry  pcvniiUl  in 
junglfta*   The  men,  also,  are  bound  to 
bim  as  coolies,  for  the  coiweyanrx  i)( 
baggage  when  he  travfiU  throiigh  liie 
and  to  beat  the  jungle  when  he  hunts, 
latter  duty  they  oc^sider  a  pastime  ;  it!, 
to  killing  gauM  theniaelves.  their 
pleasure  is  to  aea  ft  killed  by  others. 
quioki)eia  of  s^ht^.tooj  in  tn^king  a  woi 
•ainal  is  quite  wowieiful  ;  for  wheu  uo 
of  a  boof  is  perceptible  tutht;  Europ^n 
fiMn.  the  Juagga  will  discover  a  deer's 
even  *0M  houra  after  ihc  animid  mi; 
pmsed  over  faUeu  leaver  ^^'^  !;rouud  the 
caloulated  for  Irackip};  »n  iinimml.  The; 
bunt  ^ith  dogs,  of  whioli  t]my  pc^^sa  s 
uaeftti   bifed,  but  tl^ey   hsva    no  Eire- 
Their  expertneys  with  liic  how  ia  tpiite 
lushing  and  at  eighty  yards  they  will  hit 
small  nark  and  it  ia  eonsid tired  no  leat 
a  bam  Bt  full  speed,  or  a  bird  upon  i 
-—thio  latter  i  being  generally  shot  wit^ 
arrows.  ,Tb^r  bows  are  g^neraily  of 
and  so  powerful  aretliry,  :ia  to  scitd  an 
ihrough  and  throngh  a  ^vi1d  ho^  or 
but  they  do  pot  care  tq  meddle  vkiili  the 
animxla,  and  ;hBvo  an  ei>peciiii  dread  o( 
benr  and  tiger.    This  tribe  do  uot  IiqU 
land,  and  appear  to  lu<v(^  i\  ^truug  aver.-Loi 
agriculture,  of  any  oth^r  laborious  cmjilov 
They  possess  but  few  doEncsiii:  animnU. 
these  they  raiely    kill  except  fnr  s^i 
purposes  i  thus  th^  i^-^^  *^  ^'^  dt-pcud  on^ 
produce  of  the  ct^M^  to  supply  th 
flesh*  but  game  of  .nil  kind  issij  pleo 
those  juugW,  ihat  the  Jliqu^.i  neeil  Qi 
la  waat  of  animal  fpod*    Xbc:  Ufsh  at 

by  tbem,  nonsidered  a  peculiar  ildii 
bvt  their  ordinary  diet  couaists  uf  eiilblc  ^ 
seeds,  and  roots,  which  nm^t  be  nii  unpoJnU 
sfid  little  notirisbing  iiiul  of  ^diiuent ;  how 
aa  before  stated,  the,  incii  siiuw  no  syuiptDni 
uiaufficiency  of  diet,  for  tiiey  appear  pll 
and  sufficiently  fe(l,,btit  Uie  uotncn  h«i 
meaitre  and  half  atarvw)  look,  thou^b»  purh 
this  arises  as  inuoh.  from  want  of  cloihiu)^ 
the  absettce  of  Rufficu:Dt  iigun:^hinenL :  j] 
certain  degKcei  of  wf^roitli  is  ({uiie  as  i-su| 
Hs  food,  to  maintain  ei'her  mriii  ov  bcait 
healthy  condition.  Ths  Cliunchoo  of 
Gunteor  and  Masulipatam  jun^Lca  much 
ble  the  Juanga  in  their  hiibilR,  and  th 
of  Malabar  contain  thu  Holier  raw 
women,  up  till  A.  D.  ISjn.  n-nxc  in 
ticu  of  attending  thii  uarkct  of  MdDjfi 
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similar  vej^eUble  coslome. — Dr.  Golhuvn's 
Jmrnal,  No.  395,  Oct.  1861. 

J(7ANSA.  Hisn.  HedyBsram  •Hwgi.-^£«». 

Jlf  Afil.  A  rifer  m  Tonk. 

JUARI.  Hind.  Sjriflga  emodi  alao 
Sorgbuiu  vulgnn. 

JUASM  or  JUATHEM,  an  Arabian  tribe. 
See  loaalmii— t^iwls,  Vol.  I.  p.  154- 

JUB.  B&NG.  Barley,  Hordeum  hexuticbioD. 

J U B.  Seo  Somali  fieer-^aomal. 

JU3A.  HiMO.  UibUeoB  llcuuHunensis. 

JUBALPU&. !  Che  liesd-quaiten  of  the  dis- 
toot  «C  iame  uame,  is  sitaated  in  enat 
kai^llib  ?9*#r  wd  in  north  latitude  23" 
^'ftraa  tbftbaidei  ti  the  Serhodda,  in  the 
(itntra]  Praviucea  of  Udta. 

Hie  district  ia  one  of  the  lar^«st  and  moat 
]Dpulcm4tii  the  Central  Prstintiea,  and  it  boattd' 
on  the  ncrcb  by  the  Panna  aadMaihiT}  on  (he 
fut  b)'  Kcivar^  oa  the  wuth  of  Haadla,  9eom, 
udNmLnichpur,  aoct  on  the  mat  by  the  Dameh. 
It  lb  betir«n  latitvlfe  S3«  40*  aAd  M°  8' 
h«ril.aiid  btbvM  taiiiitwre  81*6'  amt  79^ 
east  and  eoBtalfil  in  aMa  of  4,SSI  squa» 
nirl».  The  iqabt'  body  of  the  district  is  a 
\sr^  plafn  of  ricb  soil  watered  by  tlie  Narbnda, 
lb  Psrct,  and  rbe  Hir.in,  extendinji^  frdm  Sihora 
on  ilie  north  in  LhQ  Bbera  and  Lnmeta  phats 
Dftk  Nartimln  an  the  soatbj  and  from  Ililni- 
blii  Dii  the  cast  of  Sanksl  where  the  Uiran 
uqltea  nith  thA  Narbada,  on  the  weat. 
AluDC  nine  milea  (ntm  Tubalpore  on  the 
inth-weat,  a  •conrideraUe  extent  of  tolerably 
fat  and  beautiisUf  lacehatino  vbite  limeatone 
9  Hen,  tibfr  rim  eotf  ft  de^  elttinnel  tfarongh 
Ae  niftn  of  ^da  raiA.  expoung  sheer  vertieal 
snrfieea  of  tlia  trhlte  limestOReB  in  phiees  BSD 
fcel  Itigb  it  ii  acnrwly  ptoarible  to'exagpcerate 
llie  picturtaqae  eifect  of  tbe  varied  outline  and 
folfjuf  of  ilie  whole.  Tbe  'toealiry  is  well 
Vicirn  as  Lbe'*  marble  roclCt,"  Goal  id  found  at 
i^^ingliTij^  Lnmetngliiil,  and  near  Singapur  on 
the  Mahanadi-  The  latter  ec^m'  »  eighteen 
tMck}  and  is  eaid  '  fo  be  poor  and 
tioTorkable.  The  Lnmetaghat  coal,  pro- 
aiw  well.  Iron  h  found  in  more  than  a 
Ubdied  places,  of  ffhic^  tbe  '^rinteipal'-are 
Kotrv,  Oogd,  Bolifl,  Agaria,  Dilfort,  Jiaati, 
Piriagar,  and  tmmeta. '  The  iron  is  worked 
Eilirely  by  flatite  proCMses, 'The  popula- 
t^3u  or  ihe  (iiitnct  ahionnts  to  6S0,2(il 
nuU,  or  abuut  li5  p^r  square  mile.  The 
JQM^ricuUnrijta  eiceed  iti4  a^rictiltnrista  by 
I'jout  35,0OO.  The  ptio^fe  ifre'  for  the  most 
prt  Gond,  Gond  Rsjpiif,  Lodbi,  Pobwar, 
^Mmi,  Kakar,  Dhimar,  iJlier  and  Chamar. 
Tlenture  also  brahmnns,  bdth  fibm  the  Haha- 
nsliErB,  and  from  Maliitira;  Kaysths  from  Pariik- 
Ufcd  and  elicwLcrc,  ssd  AtAhomedaus,  iniere 
:  acnf  ao  Goad  lamtboldera  of  any  importance. 


but  there  are  tome  Lodhi  diiefs  who  once 
posseaaed  a  local  celebrity. 

The  following  woods  from  Jubbulpore,  were 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  iSftif :  viz. 


Tectona  graadtB. 
Vatica.roonata/Kfiurrye. 

JiomiwM*   w 

Cordia  Maolaodii. 

DheaKiw   Bind, 

Tenaioalia  arjuQOi 

FtMooarptu^Bbejab.  ,^ 
^yphaftxjlopymor  ' 

gkbia  GUittoo.  Hind. 

Trosum   „ 

OonooarpuAlatifolia. ' 

DbawrdL   fSXKlt, 

BoaweUi  a  tfantibn. 

SerUa^.M......  iHuro. 

Bhar. ......  „ 

HiraoBa '  AniUAa,  ' 

Babtd;  ............. 

KAumee    4.* ,  -  .^  HiSD. 

Acacia  unaa.  Siria. 
Kauclea  cOrdUolia 

ni]i^ttA...v(.  ' 

NiiioleafarrifoUft. 

N.  9n0iituI|aL  Binder,  „. 
JymuDsul— ',  \jn 


AcscU  lencopbloea  f 
Rohnee   Hran, 

Locdys.   „ 

Coaooarpu*  myutt- 
folium  Kardahee. 

Ilngaiua  jambolano.  ] 
Tttmau...'.   ff 

Tin  oc  Sij«>..vA.  J, 

Paadar..., —  n 
.Careya  arborea. 

Kambee   „ 

,  -Wlowah     .M  m 
Dio&pyn>s  ebeuum. 
Asclepias  Torea. 

Dalbergia  latifolit. , 

Aoaeia  troMra^  '■■   '  < 
Our^atsb.j. ■  ,<t  -. 
f^dr«l^'  fcufta.  ^oon,  ff 
Uardnicki^  bioata.  . . 


It,iril]i  J^t  otia^ved  tbat  mai^  the  bol^nn 
cal  natnos  and  ayDonyma  ;^e.  ucqiiipa^^. — 
Qal.  Oat.  JSjfi  e/ 1362. 

,  JUBBUI*PpRfl  HEMP.prota^ria  tenuifo- 
lia,  iaa  per^unial  plant,  natiye  oE  Oorooaauflel, 
whiob  growa  19  6  or  .9  feet  high  and  ^ielda  Uiia 
fibre;  is  considered  eq^al  to  Hu^sui)  bqmp, 
and  beera  a.  heavier  weight. 


(Mled  Jnbbulj^ore  Hemp, 

Artillery  Trawa.... 
Untarred  do,  superior  foui 

Strand,  plain  laid.  

Uatarred  DUunchoe  (Bea- 
ch} nomene  oano^blDa 
Box],  Sesbania  aculeata. 

Bp»*fl  fibres...  .., 
A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this  plaat  ia 
supposed  to  be  thena^t  of  th^  >  liXitete  and 
aoil  in  wbicb  tt  i»  fcrowp. 

ajottMn.    "=    ■■*  ■  ■ 

Ji^AB.  ThsKbon  Jobsr.  and  KulU  ot 
KdHHk,  are  popnlaUon.to  tfta  ■aditk  And.aaat 
of  the  Abor  and  BfiibmF  loeditieB.  .dn.  tlw 
draioaw  of  tie  BrAhma^jUtra.  '  / 

JlFBBUI>POfia,  the.total*a»af«ha  duUiot 
bf '  Jubbulpore;  inolnsive  of  >  ^eriigogiifti  and 
the  villages  of  Nagode  and  Myhere'lyi^g  within 
tbi^  tahail  •lovod  to-  bi  4,S0L  .6<pi«re  wUes.. 
EiUbheet  the  •toef'  i<m^t  tM«>*™*'»'**'' 
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^Xr^U.  OK  JETBGAU. 


JUGGTTT  COOKT. 


£iWoh  of  the  BareilW  distriet,  hu  a  population 
or  i?v800 109^  iynlubitinR  6|U«  honm.  It 
Mm  lli'WMftfrmBaMetorBaiijarfafalled 
*'?«NM^'^^^8lMet>"a  BtnifltDRiOr  anjtbing 
niud  ik&ti  t)i«  gronnd,  the  entin  name  im- 
plying the  lodgment  or  "Tanda"  of  Peerra 
Itunjarra.  The-y  Giat  eatabliihed  tbemselret  at  a 
place  nDV  cnlled  "  old  Filibbee^"  and  remoml 
to  the  site  of  the  present  town  about  tha  year 
1710  on  the  invitation  of  Haii  Bnhmat 
Khfln,  the  thenmlerof  BaraUly,  ami  in  fact 
of  b19  Rohilcund  ;  the  town  was  subsequently 
fortifiecl,  and  the  old  bastions  and  enrtains  of 
it  ara  slill  staxidinK  though  dila^alad  and 
)irq4wo-  FiLibbeat  ia  th«grart  amporium  of 
JMci^arn  Baaaillf  wmd  tiio  adjaetnt  Tmw  and 
Jki^  nA  i(i  Imnber  and  rice  marts  ara  un* 
eqnailed  In  alt  Bohilound.  The  far  bmed  Pili- 
'bheet  nee  ia  grawn  in  the  aorthem  low  Terai 
landp,.  and  the  fiQest  asd  best  quality  sells  at 
S  urn  per  rup«e,  whilst  the  pviea  of  the 
coarser  or  iafcriar  description  Tsries  from  8 
to  1 1  nxti  per  rupee.  Nnmbers  of  flat  bottom- 
ed baata  are  BFTiuslly  built  at  Pilibheet  and 
floated  down  lo  Futtehgurh,  whars  they  ordi- 
nnTilT  «6ll  for  about  300,  or  fiSO  rapees  esch. 

JtjBHA,  is  a  long  outer^gsrment,  gener^ly  of 
doth*  won  br  leimed  and  taspeetabto  mahome- 
4t«in,  It  la  » large  wrapphifc  gown,  witii  sleeves, 
M  the  wriafa,  but  wide  above,  open  In  firont, 
md  ao  iride»  aa  to  admit  of  iMfaig  folded 
imdCbabe^;  the  one  side  Uppiag  broad- 
ly over  fhe  o^er ;  it  very  much  resembles 
the  Pefaian  **  baronnee,**  but  in  Persia  is  oom- 
laonly  miirle  of  coarser  materials.  The  Kho- 
Tsaani  jubha  is  most  commonly  made  of  brown, 
or  reddish  grey  woollen;  and  frequently  of 
cnmel's  hnir.  It.  is  a  very  good  external  ftover- 
ing,  iLs  cloM  texttire  not  readily  admitting 
tfao  wat,  and  in  a  great  measure  eadading  the 
wind.  In  India,  it  is  made  of  muslia  or 
■  otton,  or  ebintz.— JVowr**  Jwrntg  Mo 

SW^mfk.  tSee  Siidn. 
4VBV^  Brno.  Hebzair  MaDna  plant. 

JURUNSEfilB.  A  river  near  Homnnpoor 
in  JUogpoor. 

JUOU-CHEE.   A  lyii«-in  woman. 

JUD^A.  At  ths  preunt  day,  the  only 
importont  toim  within  the  Umii  of  Judeea, 
is  Hebron,  anciently  called  Arba  and  Heijath- 
Arba.  It  ia  twenty  nfilaa  frtfn  leniSB- 
hiB.  Abmham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac  were  bimed 
■earHabnm  in  the  care  of  the  Maohpalah. 
OcB.  uv.  If  8,  SI,  10.)  Tbeir  tomba  are  pre- 
laidadW  shown  fay  the  mahonedan  popohtton. 
-^-MiiiMra  Tnweli  i»  JPoMm  M  S^rin, 

JUDAISM.   See  £anmd.  Semitie  noea. 
JUDDAB.  Adasiofna^kh; 


JUOEN-VECH.  Gia.  Bitasften. 
JUDOALl  or  JETHOALI.  The  langaifk 
of  hit,  is  almost  eimibr  to  that  ef  Hiad. 
I'lie  name  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the 
tribe.— Po£^in^n*'a  Travel*  ta  .&tooeftti(a» 
atul  Scdnd^t  p.  SO. 

JUDI  MABA.  Maljul.  Grapto  phyllam 
horlense, — JV#f». 

JUDISHTHIRA.  Thirty  princes  in  a  lep- 
htr  lines)  descent  from  JndHt'kira  snooeeoed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Indrapaatha,  bat,  ex- 
cepting their  names,  tittle  more  baa  been  re- 
corded of  them.  The  last  of  the  Pawloo  rsoe 
was  Karbemaka.  who  is  said  to  have  bean  de* 
throned  and  put  to  death  bv  hia  own  mimttsr. 

JUDOON,  a  pNtban  raee  who  iihabit  a 
tract  below  the  Hussvn^  eonntiy  and  oa  Um 
right  bank-  ef  the.  Indua  opppsite  theBntiah 
towB  of  Turbeila,  and  tbenoe  stretching  west- 
trard.  In  this  tnact  the  most  notable  place  is 
Mount  Mahabun,  of  classical  celebrity.  Tbi^ 
have  heen  supposed  to  be  Hiyputs.  but  th^  are 
patham  who  flpaak  Pushtoo.  The  Judoon  never 
molested  British  aubjrcts  or  lauds,  and  up  to 
1850,  the  British  had  so  relatione  with  then. 

Beyond  the  ^udoon  ooantiy  on  the  aofth- 
west,  is  Booaeer  or  BiwQor.   It  is  a  mfSfA 
eonnbr,  ezteuding  from  the  bwer  range  of  tka 
Hindoo  Cooah  downwards  to  hilla  which  .cnt* 
mend  the  Chumla  valley  and  the  central  p^  A 
of  the  Eoaulsye.    On  iu  weatern  fronMlsj 
Ngain,  lies  the  Swat  territory.  TbeBoosmj 
people  could  muster  a  force  of  some  tlon-' 
sands  ;  they  appeaf  to  be  on  good  terms  vith 
tbeir  neiKhbonrs,  the  Swatee.    In  1849  Itiey 
aided  some  British  s^bjeetsj  at  Ixwndkbor  in 
£usufaye,who  refuted  to  pay  revenue  ;  but  Ihey 
had  generally  abstained  from  moh-sting  British 
subjects.  Near  them  ue  the  Swat,  Baneeiyesnd 
lower  Osmankhevl  tribes,  tlie  two  latter  bting  : 
subordinate  to  the  tptma^TCampbdlt  }>•  J 
JUiWO-PALUNG.  BiKB.  SaUoomiii*-) 

diCIL  ^ 

JUDWAS.  AuBt  CnrenqM  ledoaifa.  ' 
JUFT.  Bus.  /uften.  Gxa.  Buisia  leither. 
JUGANI  CHUKUBb  Txl  ?  Hikd.  Gmeliox 
arborea.— Aoxi. 

JUODALIK.   a  village  and  pass  in 
gbaniatan,  so  named  from  the  former  abun- 
daiioe  of  the  Jigde,  or  Sanjid  (Blceagnn^) 
which  not  a  tree  vas  found  by  Mooroioft.— 
Meonmft'i  IVawir,  VoL  II.  p,  87«.  Bee 
Jagdalab. 

JUGGBBNAOTH  TUKKOPUNCHAIOJlt 
Saoaorit  tutor  to  Sir  WilUana  Jonea.  eoapiM 
iha  di«Mt  of  Hindoo  lam,  ppder  the  patioii|||^ 
of  Lord  ComwaUi% 

JUG<M;BI.  Cam.  Max.  also  Kurwsl.  Cuif 
}(ar,  Antiaris  sacoidora, 

JUGfiUT  COONT,  the  point  of  land  heyonil 
Dwarica,  the  Iwt,|t|f09&kpy^|»|  Tada  race 


JUGLANS  KEGU. 


when  tkeir  power  wu  extioguisbed.  It  vas 
It  Joggut  Coont,  the  Jigat  point,  of  EnxliBh 
nqw,  where  the  BadliaU,  a  branch  of  the 
BtMor,  mUblished  theiotelroa.— ToiT*  JSo- 
>Akm.  roL  I.  J}.  409 ;  ii.  S17. 

JUGUI,  Mezoig,  and  LuK  ore  tribes  dasa- 
u  mnmlmaiM  tn  Bokhara,  bnt '  they  Mem 
to  be  Bimihr  to  gjp*^'  women  go  ihitmI- 
e^,  incl  the  men  an  earfllen  In  their  reHpoua 
deties.  Narabers  of  them  are  established  at 
Bokhara,  and  other  towns,  as  'inetf  oal  end 
l^ing  foAinea  aad  borte  dealiags  ;  such  m 
IcmI  a  wandering  life^  eacKVp  in  tents  of  a 
MSTM  cotton  stuff  called  "  bet."  'Shvj  hare 
penaiaiioa  to  halt  near  all  the  lafcsa  mid  nnn 
oftheKhanaW  wbenexer  tbow  plaeqi  wsDOt 
prmmisly  ooenpied  bj  Uabeka  tin  aoaieqiiepea 
of  vhich  a  mat  amber- of  than  are  dispersed 
ihMK  the  oarits  of  the  Zarabban,  uear  Sa* 
mirfcand,  while  others  encamp  in  ihe  neigb- 
bovhood  of  Kanhnl. 

JUGLjU!!l)ACEJ;,  the  walnut  tribe,  an 
ordiref  plvits,incliu)ing  v^nj  Taluable  timber 
im.  There  are  In  the  East  Indies,  three 
mats  of  the  genus  JngUois  and  three,  of 
Aigelhatdtia,  viz.  Roxbnnthitui^  Wa^lichiana, 
lid  Ootebtookianf.— 

JU6LANS  ARGUTA.  WAlJacs.  Theet- 
tja,  fiDEX.  Grows  in  Bnrmahj  J.  r^i,  in 
CortrslAu^BngelhardtialtoxbiirgbuMiln  the 
aeiataina  m  Im  ■ortk'Cttt  of  £idia,  and  S. 
WsUiel^  at  Pcm^^  and  Sini^ipon.  Bat 
tkongh  the  great  portion  of  the  genus  Jngbna 
fcat  tosn  Bov  plaeed  ander  Carva,  iomaoon  in 
Hottt  Ameriea,  J,  regia  extends  from  Greece 
aad  Ana  Kinor,  orer  Lebanon  and  Feitia, 
pnhal^  all  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the 
HiMlajras,  it  is  abundant  ia  Cashmere,  Sirmoref 
Kenaon,  aad  Keprf.  A  new  i^eeiea  oeeura  on 
ChtMme;  and  J.  uguta,  wa«  found  by  Dr. 
VaUiah  as  far  aontb  as  Taong  Dong^— JEoyZi^a 

JUGLAHS  CAHIBIUM.  Levi.  Sjm,  of 
Aleaiites  triloba. 

JUGLANS  OATAPPA,  Iioos.  Bjn.  of 
TsnninaUa  eatappa.— Lun. 

JUGLANS  RKOIA.— UttD. 


Vkn^Khef,  Km,  Dngt 

alOlwrt  ltd  Barf. 
XahotM^  •£  I«dak. 


Ttbottrae^.., 
Jimot  Kugra, 


Stugael  Ladik. 
VAti  Wa8K«<Tiaas» 
i«du 

Afcrot,   Fqu.  Hind. 

Chanbagfas..,' 


The  tral&Ht  tree  grows  throoghonfr  Central 
Aaaand  aeeormag to, Danrin  occurs  wild  in  the 
rwifasni  and^.  W.'Uini*lBjr#>  In  Jullnndur, 
Invstcr*  u  not  a  forest  tree,  but  is  cultirete^ 
by  asflaiB4aca.  an  their  own  estates.  Iw 
tank  of  a  my  old  tne  is  from  1&  to  18  bet'; 
«aod  hard,  lighi  and  strong,  of  a  dark  brown 
sokar,  beautiftiUj  vuned^  and  reeelres  a  high 
pslish ;  the  irood  is  used  principally  for  cabinet 


making  purposes,  and  for  gnnstocks ;  not  tnb- 
ject  to  worms,  nor  liable  to  w«rp>  It  is  there  a 
good  limber  tree,  and  benrs  a  fruit  in  mueli 
esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlq  Talley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  rleration  of  7,000 
to  »,000  feet.  This  fruit  ripens  well  at  Pangi, 
but  not  much  higher,  and  its  pericnrp  contains 
tannic  and  g&Hic  acid  in  nbundRnee.  The  nut 
ia  emuUive,  and  very  rich  in  a  valuable  drying 
oil.  The  walnut,  ia  found  in  parLieularly . 
great  abundaoce,  on  the  ahores  of  ihe  Caspian 
sea,  but  it  haa  t>een  so  long  fiatiiralized  in  Eu- 
rope, as  to  if,ire  it  a  place  among  thp  European 
treea.  The  wood  is  soft  and  ilexible,  and 
easily  worked,  but  while  young  is  of  little 
value,  being  very  white,  and  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  wom^  but  as  i(  grows  older,  the 
eo|ottr  becomes  brown,  sometimes  very  bMQti- 
fuily  vMned.  In  the  south  of  France,  iha 
wooden  shoes  of  the  peasantry  are  made  of 
walnut.  That  wood  is  considert-d  the  beat 
which  has  grown  in  a  dry  soil,  although,  in 
such  a  sitnatioo,  thctimbec  is  not  so  quick  ef 
growth,  a^  when  the  grousd  ia  rich  and  mout^ 
lu  the  M.  W.  Hiffi^aya,  the  tree  grows  wild« 
but  the  cultivated  trees  yield  ibe  reslly  good 
fruit,  of  which  two  kinds  are  sold,  one  with  n 
thick  ahell,  and  one  which  has  a  thin  shell, 
called  "  kaghasi  akfarot*' ;  ia  mere  esteemed, 
and  lells  at  a  higher  piioe.  In  Kanawar  wal- 
nuts sell  si  ],P00  per  rupee.  Puqji  is  famous 
for  tbom  «nd  the  tree  grows  there  at  aa  eleven 
tioB  from  7,000  to  9,000  M.  In  those 
r^^ons,  thf  tree  is  ralnnble  for  the.  fruit  aa 
well  as  the  wood,  which  h:om  old  trees  is  dark* 
coloured  and  ^andsome. 

The  busks  and  root  of  the  walnut  both  yield 
a  dye,  which  is  much  used  by  gypsies  and  thea- 
trieal  performers  for  staining  the  skin  brown. 
It  is  also  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  joiners 
to  stain  white  and  yello#  woods  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  blfltk  c6lonr,  like  that  of  the  walnut, 
lii  the  preparation  of  the  dye  Mbi  ihe  hnski, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  rot,  tad  then  bdled 
in  water,  adding  to  the  decoction  fresh  water, 
according  to  the  eohmr  required  to  be  produced 
by  Ihe  aolttdoa,  Tfao  sap  of  the  widnnt  tree 
eontains  a  large  qeantity  of  saoehairine  matter  ; 
and  in  some  countries  tbo  trees  are  tappsd  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the^sap^  whiek  by 
evaporation  ia  converted  into  sugar.  It  is  also 
in  rnqny  parts  of  Earope  sqd  Asia  fwininted 
and  made  into  win^  and  a  spirtt  is  alao  disr 
tilled  frdmit^  7*he  Icuves  of  the  walqnt,  aa 
well  as  other  psrts  of  the  contain  a  luge 
proportion  of  alkali  in  them  pud  in  »om6  parte 
of  France  they  are  eoHecfed  and.bu|med  for  the 
sake  of  the  potwh  eoQtained  in  the  asbes. 
The  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  husks,  and  the  oil 
of  the  walnut  have  all  been  used  in  medidne, 
and  had  at  one  tim^,  ^  J^^j;^PHt^<I1t  ^ 
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irtsof  the  plant,  excepting  tbe  albanien  df  tlie 
twf^  jwMess  a  bitter  principle,  irhlch  act?  as  a 
•61116  iiad  an  anllidmintlc,  and  has  been  its 
l^r^C  recommenrtation  as  a  medioiiie.  Cowley, 
m  hh  *  Plants/  sums  up  tbe  virtoes  of  tbe 
V^itUt  in  the  fotloving  Hues  : — 

**  ba  barren  sea'  ps  bhe  pjakea  fresh  honours  geom. 
'  ISer.tiiQber  is  for  variuua  uses  good ; 
UTH6'carv«r  she  kupyli^s  with  useful  woOd. 
tiShi)  nMk««  the  painter's  fodrnveoloun  last. 
oA  table  «be  affonU  nn,  and  h^Mt* 
,  ,E[ea  nhiU  wa  feut,  ber  ul  oar  lamp  aapplies.  . 

Tnti  nuikest  poison  b;  her  virtuaM  dieti; 
;'Tbe  tnsd  doc's  foam  and  taibt  of  rasing  sties. 
'  fThefontlo  kins, who  livsd  where poisoas^grewi 

ShUfdil  in  antidoMs,  her  VirMes  kjww.** 

'  Angter$]|emp)t)y  an  inrueion  of  the  leav«b  or 
livtfu  for  pourinj;  upon  the  earfh,  in  order  io 
ptMitilt  worms,  whtch  it  sjieedily  brings^  to 
iHcfstfrfikee.— ftt^.  Cjfc  Mr*  Samwelt  in  Ha 

ijAUed  Service  SfagtuiM,  Xo.  ^05 f  Oct  1891, 
§^  Darmtn.  Got,  take  quoting  Jta^our, 
p:  m,  %n  PonfelTt  Band-Book,  Vol.  1.  p.  538. 
Qlf^HbriCi  Punjab  Report,  p.  (fShaugh- 
nitaji^  p.  605;  Tha  Hook  offrees.p.  141,  U2. 
(H^tA^'s  Pur^ab  Beporl,  hifVr,Sottiffberger, 

iU(iitA.:i3.TBicoccA. 

Ts-soang-lcrt-wah...  BOSM. 

^  Tlih  tree  is  found  on  the  banks  of  tbe  streams 
In  the  district,  but  is  scaroe  i^it  Is  a 

li&rd  strbng  Ufl&ber.  XVood,  white  colored, 
iflapled'  to  every  parpoae  of  liouse4tnUding. — 
Mi^dland.  . 

'.-JfUGNI.  HiMD.  Oxvb  of  qungiMse. 
8re  Itqal 

Cjtm  acid. 

,  !^yQ-BA.J.  HuiD.  AjnoQgst  the  Itindooa 
oTIndla.  the  act  of  atidication  confers  tl^e  ^Ue 
jagny  ;  qr  wW  thqr  eonjoin  tbie  atttbority 
W  the  son  with  the  Uikoff  iiie  beir  is  stylpd 
jiraraj.  Four  inatances  of  this  am  on  record 
in  the  annaliB  of  Boondi. — Tod*  . 

^Va  HANI  HiKD.  Oaten  ot  the  world. 

JU&UDDHATKL   Sads.  from  jXffXt,  Hie 
«rc»rhl,  a^  dfaatrij  ma  nphoMw. 
V  JAGUDUHA.  8a».  ftoni  'fi^  the  wotld 
■nlish^  Ionia 

^AGADOOUal.  S^wi.<  ftou  jigat,  tb0 
wwld,  and  gotoi^  light  yeUow. 

■  /AI^ANJIATHA.  Saks,  from  jSgSt,  the 
wp'rldi  and  nSi'hS,  a  lord  The  temples  of 
S'agannBt'bft  in  Orissa  have  been  endowed  by 
ttirerat  rich  biadoos  :  raja  Ham  Krishna-dera 
li^Ve  two  villages,  the  rents  of  which  were 
'*bont  4,000  rupees  annually  :  Kimoo-muUika 
Calcutta  gave  (laily  one  rupee,  or  Bs.  365 
Manually ;  and  bis  cbilt^ren  conttnae  the 
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donation.  It  wns  supposed  by  Ward  that  not' 
less  than  lOO.OCK)  rupees  a  year  are  drtrwn 
froin  tbe  bindoos  by  the  brniUDans  of  this 
tenjple.— IKanfd  View  of  the  ,Hiildw«,  FUL 
//.p.  9. 

.  JAGANNAT'OU-itaHEtfiAr  feAKs.  JSg«, 
the  worhi,  nat'bo*  a  lord,  and  Iuh«U:S^  a  place. 
JUGUT,  a  river. of  Almorah.  ., 
iMQMX  iUKDNT.  IbNS.  .Xbe  world's  end, 
OD  tbe.opaat  ^.^ms^Mn^tloA.  See  Jnggut. 

JCGUT  MUmJN.  fisKc.  Ondanim 
Tutjtane.    Jtfittoiif  gendarussa.  - 

JUGUT-i^tU.  Pkus.  nlso{  Kali-Shmmbili. 
HfK».  JusiMn  eendaruiai. 

JUOTU'DOOMpOR.    Bbhk,  Wild 
nct»  gtoautfata.'  - 

JUHAT».J'('SUBEEL-ItlA,H,,a  ho!y  war 
of  lh6  roaliomedHns  ;  a  jahat. 

JUHAZ.  (tit,  a  ship),  or.  Bayra,  a  ceremony. 

JUI-PONA.  Behq.  Bbiuacanthua  oomm^nia. 
—Nee^.  ■  '    ■      ■•  *  •  ' 

..^0JIA  or  JiZU.  Ters.  K  poll  tal, 
levied  at  Tfzq  on  t^^  ^arsees.  Se6' Jazfa. 

JUJUB&  THt£.  Bno.  Zizypfaus  jiqabl. 
—I4am.  "  linab**  is,the  jujabe  fruit. 

JUtC.  jtliKD-  Impatiens,  Sp« 

JXJtA^tjlHlCtl,  4  Kurd  territory*  noKh 
of  the  pasbalik  of  Bagdad.^  See^Irmi  ;  Eiir- 
diatan,  .    ,  ' 

.  JUL1)A{(A«  Pu.vj.  Arnaeiulca  vulgaris^— 

JUU^,  Dr.,  «  great  Turanian  scholar. 
aUHGUE-BitKo.  Coi(  aquatica. 

JULIAH  eUA,  ioveated  My  Joseph 
JhKus  Scaligttr  abo^di  the  middle  of  tbe  ISth 
oentttiy,  is  a  paaod  lOf  yeaca,  arisiog 
from  tin  nuUMiontiOD  of  the.  C^eles  of  tbe 
au<,  moon  and  ladictioB,  or  of  the  namban^. 
19  and  1&,  iti  epoeblcomatewniig  oa  tka  lat 
January  of  tha  706th  year  before  the  creation. 

J0LTDIKA,  a  group  of  fishes  of  the  famUj 
Labridse. 

'  JULIEI^S]  OIL.  Oil  of  Hesperis  matro- 
nal is. 

JULO'ATBA.  Oh  thtf  litK  (SiUi),  or  30th, 
is  a  solAda  festival  is  honour  of  ViahoR.  It  ia ' 
ealled  tbe  JaKjatnl,  from  beiag  perfonned  on 
the  water,  '*  Jttj.*  Tbe  rana,  ebiefs,  minis- 
ters, and  citizens,  go  \n  procession  to  the  U\e, 
and  adorp  the  spirit  of  the  waters,"  on  which 
floating  lights  are  placed^  and  the  w^iole  aurboe 
is  UluiQjiiated  by  a  grand, display"  of  pyrotechny. 
On  this  day;  **  iTUhoa  iitses  from  bis  slumber 
of  fonr  months  a  fiiorative  exoression  to 
denote  the  '  sun's  emerging  fhim  the  doudy 
months  pf  the  periotlieal  doods'.— 'fWf  RojoM* 
(han^VottpyW.  ' 

JtTLIiiLKA,    or  Kfaitkees,  ft  dan  »f 

'     D  g  iized  by  Google 
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JULLANDaUR. 


JULLAMimUB. 


JULLAL  or  JALLAL^tbe  terrible  attributes 
of  ibfl  deity. 

JUi4LAL.UD-DIN-£AKyNDA2f,  a.ove- 
noujr. 

JtfLALABAD,  a  imM  g^fOi  by  AMar  to 
Ibe  tewn  of  Amil  on  the  btmks  of  (he  Jumna 
after  Ms  owrf  title  of  ialal>ud-Din.  By  a 
public  ediet.lie  ftboluhtti  tbe  -si^atatioii  of 
*'Sakm  Alaikoon,"  subttttutiikfE  "  AHubo 
Akbar,'*  and  the  reply  of  JtJ-i-jnlaliho  :"  in 
both  M '  which  are  parts  of  hit  Burae,  Jalal- 
fxid-Deen  Mahoned  Akbftr.'*  The  Sipah 
SRlar  waa  ordered  to  we  J  bet  the  aama  ex. 
ebmnUoiiB  were  mwte  «t  meal* ;-  aud  the 
Aftabi,  the 'rapee^**d' seTcnral  oUier  aoina  of 
bia  re^  as  veil  aa  hia  eeM,  bOMifa<B  inierip* 
lion  Allaho  Akbar  JaM  XnltBttto/  Then  are 
semal  iaataneea  of  Avail  beinft  ueMioaad 
prior  to  AkbM^s  thne.  In  the  ITarikb^i-: 
Budaoni  it  is  stated  that  the'  pef|;aonah  of 
Anrfl  was  in  A.  H,  97T|  before  the  compbeition 
of  the  Ai«en-i>Akberee,  Kirm  in  jaifver  to 
mja  Ram  Cfaund  -^SUiot'a  StiiV.  Gtost. 

JULtANPHUR.  The  Kohistan  of  7unan- 
<Ifanr  ia  interesting  ethnologieaUy.  The  revenue 

the  rajah  of  Hnndt  is  n^koned  at  four  laca 
of  rupees  a  year,  much  of  which  is  derived  from 
salt  and  the  b«lf  is  pntd  to  the  Britiyti  Govern- 
meot.  Tiie  hamlets  in  Koploo,  near'  the  I'iri 
pass,  ia  the  JuUandhur  KolnstHii,.  seldom 
contain  more  ttian  from  firteen  to  twenty 
houses.  Single  honses  are'  Duiqerousi  and, 
from  hvinyi  scattered  amongst  tt>e  fields,  give 
an  agreeHble  variety  to  the  bold  lanHscape. 
This  dtstribiition  of  houseB  arises  from  lands 
Bvaibtile  for  cultivation  being  usually  of 
auall  extent  and  widely  aeparated,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  support  large  comniuoi- 
tiea.  It  ia  also  imperatirely  necessary  for  the 
boabandman  not  to  place  ,  a  ravine  or  aii^ 
other  impediment  between,  bis  hut  and  bu 
fields,  ns  all  communication  with  them  would 
probably  be  cut  off  during  the  (greater  part  of 
the  raius^  an  important  season  of  tlie  year  in 
India.  The  native^  of  Sbokeyt,  Mnndee,  and 
Kooloo,  ID  the  Kohistan  Qt  the  JuUundhur, 
bare  sallow  complexions  but  appear  to  be  6f 
the  same  race  as  the  inhnbiiautB  of  Busahir. 
In  fact  many  of  the' coolies  employed  in  carry- 
ing baggage  between  Simla  aud  Kalka  nr^  men 
from  these  dtates,  who  are  altractetl  there  by 
the  wages,  which  average  one  anna  a  4ay  in  their 
own  distrieti^  but  from  four  to  sil  annas  on  the 
lelt  h*vk  of  ibe  Sullfj,  'ilie'men  are  generally 
1^11  ami  F.trnn;f,but  /ew  of  them  are  handsome. 
Many  of  tlic  young  women  ai-e  pretty,  but  at 
the  aL;e  of  20  or  23  beconte  coarse  and  stout. 
The  ilri'::33  of  both  sexes  is 'iteai'Ty  the  same. 
It  consists  pf  a  drab-cpldred  woollen  frock, 
trcvseis  of  ttic  same,  or  of  leather^  »uil  a  flat 


akull  cap,  generally  bbMtk,  with  sand^  mada- 
of  coarse  grass.  The  Wjoollen  cloth  caUt;A 
puttoo  is  manufactured  by  themselves  ana 
resembles  thick  coarse  blanketing.  It  is  sold 
in  pieces  of  10  inches  in  width  and  about  21 . 
feet  in  length  at  2  Rs-  8  As.,  or  3  Us.  a  pieoe^ 
according  to  the  quality.  Both  se^es  weqr  a 
girdle  around  the  waist,  and  tlie  men  generally 
go  bare-k^ged  during  the  hot  weather.  Th^^ 
seldom,  if  ever,  wear  shoeB.  the  richer  elas^c^,- 
bowever,  wear  woratt-d  stockings  and  ahora 
when  they  go  out.  The  women,  inttead  ^  Oid 
cap,  aometimes  have  a  colored  piece  of  clotJ^' 
tied  round  the  head,  and  occasionnlly  ttvis|| 
their  hair  into  one  lon;i  plait,  the  end  oi  whio^ 
is  then  ornamented  with  slips  of  colored  ctoth 
or  shreds  of,  worsted.  The  plait  is  by  no 
nAane  unbecoming  to  the  young.  The  dresa 
of  the  womea '  oii  the  western  aide  of  the 
Seukandir  range  consists  .of  a  tiehtly  jittioj; 
body  and.  sleeves  with  a  full  petticoat  having 
a  broad  border  at  tbe  bottom.  Their  favorit^ 
color  is  a  light  yellowish  chocolate,  whilst  tbp 
border  ia  generally  of  a  deep  blue  pt  of  some 
other  dark  eolor.  A  veil  is  thiovn  ovt-r  the  . 
head  and  shoulders/ at  in  the  plains.  If  they 
meei  a  Kurppean  they  stop  ai)d  turn  thelc 
backs  to  him  until  he  baa  passed^.  I'he  mea 
dresp  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  thoeo 
on  the  plains.  Tl»e,  women  of  fcpoloQiand  tbe 
atljoining  states  are  inordinately  fond  orna? 
mentS'  lltese  are  of  the  usanl  descriptiou,  wittji 
the  exception  of  mother  o*pearl  amulets,  wbiolL 
both  men  and  women  p»e,  conststing  of  smaU' 
thin  plates  of  motber  o'pearl  of  various  siz^. 
and  engri^ve^  with  mystical  figures.  Several 
of  these  are  Buiig  around  the  neck  and  bang 
conspicuously  on  tbe  cheat.  Polyandry  la 
said  to  be  unknown  ainoncst  them,  uor  aie- 
they  guilty  of  infanticide,  but  poly^cnmy  is  ge- 
neral. Travelline,  is  generally  performed  in, 
the  janpaun  by  tbbse  who  can  affoid  it.  Tho 
janpaun  i<  like  a  large  tray  with  a  pfl>r  of, 
bamboo  shaft*  behind  as  lyell  as  in  front.  Ladiqa. 
have  theirs  covered  over  with  scarlet  cloth.. 
All  agricultural  labors,  with  the  exception  of 
ploughing,  are  performed  by  tbe  women,  whilo 
the  men  sit  idling  at  home,  grain  crops  are 
cut  with  the  sickle,  and  burdens  are  usually 
carried  in  the  kilta  or  large ,  conical  basketi^ 
hangipg  over  the  shoulders  onto  the  back^ 
which  ia  the  general  mode  of  carrying  loaitain 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  I'he  mountaioeera 
of  those  parts  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
ill-treating  their  wives,  and  on  the  introduction' 
of  £nf;lish  laws  the  deseriion  of  their  hu^ 
bands  by  the  woiDen  vas  pretty  general.  The 
men  of  Kooloo  laid  ibeir  grievances  before  the. 
proper  autliorily,  by  whom  they  were  told  tb»)t, 
sinci*,  before  the  British  rule,  they  valued  tlieir, 
cattle  moiT  than  ilh,oa;  wi\'«5j«UTer^n4i8t  bow 
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itrerietbe  cnatoro,  nml  take  greater  care  of 
Iheir  wirtfa,  a  aystcm  □!  raluatiou  they  evidently 
oauld  not  appreciate,  ns  wives  were  more  plenti- 
ful (liaii  caitLe.    About  Sabathoo  one  eome- 
times  sees  infants  wrapped  up  like  Itttle  ioiim> 
nies  iiicl  lattl  iu  such  a  posittoo  thiit  a  sniall  rill 
of  water  fella  oti  their  Hi'  ads.    These  infantBSre 
usually  wtiic)it:d  by  some  elderly  female  whilst 
their  mothers  are  ecnpLoyQd  io  the  fields.  The 
natives  believe  thnt  tliia  ordeal  strengthens  the 
cbiLdctin  and  renders  cliem  hardy,  and  that  it 
ciire^  dysentery  awl  various  other  disensea. 
But  the  common  objiict  is  to  keep  them  asleep, 
and  this  h  fuuiiU  ii>  be  tlie  most  effectual 
means  of  so  dgiiig.    It  (a  not  knonrn  whe- 
ther  tlie    idhabilants  of  the  mountainous 
diblrict  on  the  right  bunk  of   the  flutlej  adopt 
thii  plHU  or  not.     1  hey  dread  the  evil  ^ye, 
and    have  recour^  t>ci   witcli  finders,  who 
ini^n  the    power  of  discovering  evil  spirits 
-which  wamler  over  the  mauAtains  in  the  tanfti- 
bte  forcu  of  witclies.    If  a  cdv  or  any  other 
livinif  creature  die^  its  deuth  is  immediately 
attributed  to  some  evil  «ye,  aud  a  witch  finder 
'is  employed  to  diacoveT  it.    This  impostor 
liavin^  selected  sorac  nld  woman  who  liad  no 
mtiam  of  propitiating  liim  by  gifts,  places  hia 
Tifltijn  in  ibe  rentrtt  of  a  {{roup,  whilst  all 
iatere^ted  in  llie  c-^se  sit  around  her  Ip  a 
irdc,  lit  Iben  danci^s  round  the  poor  creature, 
ami  ulttmttteEy  nods  lils   head  towarda  her, 
wbereupoiL  all  the  lookers  on  do  the  same, 
vhidi    coincidence   is    deemed   a  sufiicient 
pioof  of^uilt.    VormnUy  she  was  suhsequeiitly 
;itondeniii<^d  tr>  be  burnt  lo  death..  But  sinee 
that  dintrict  becaiue  a  British  province  and 
ihesc  inhumaa  proceedings  have  uot  been  al- 
lowed to  tnlm  plni^c,  Umy  declare  the  victim 
of  their  aupefAiiiioiia  credulity  an  outcast,  and 
tttuiu  her  the  commontisl  necessanea  of  life, 
thus  the  is  abftiidoneil  to  ber  fate,  and  wguld 
probably  stHrve  to^eaib,  but  for  the  timely  gift 
of  a  goat  or  a  alicep  by  $ome  one  of  lier  rela* 
tivea  to  the  witch  liiider,  ivlio  forthwith  fastens 
t1iQ  ^uilt  on  aoEDc  otiier  person, in  the  hope  of 
t'xtortinr;  A  prraeut,  in  r  similar  manner  from 
llie  rtjlalivc;  rif  tlie  person  last  accused. 

The  inliflbiLdiita  of  tlie  CliumbH  range  apnear 
to  be  a  dilfcrGnt  race  of  tneii.  They  are  shorter 
and  appear  much  stronger,  and  are  certalidy 
cteiinbr  abont  thtiir  pcrsGtia.  They  call  thetii- 
pelvea  Knjpoots,  and  s.iy  tliey,  belong  Jo  tli« 
GudJerjat,  Tticv  are  sharp  and  able  to  itu- 
posc  Upon  thrir  lesa  knowing  neiichliours.  Host 
of  lire  wlLcIi  findera  of  tlie  Chumba  Guddef. 
When  Kjrapentia  ni%dc  their  first  appcHraiice  in 
the  Kari<!ra  volley  ilmni:  men  Had  very  slight 
notions,  of  cnete  and  ivould  eai  or  drink  any 
thiiiki  the  forcQer  i^ave  them,  wherosi^j  since 
thc-ir  conluct  willi  the  natu'ca  of  the  plains,  they 
k&vc  become  as  tiL'otkd  at  any  biudu-  The 


Chumba  Gaddee  may  altvaya  be  known  faj 
their  peculiar  oouical  caps,  with  lappets  to  turn 
down  over  tbe  ears  Uke  an  English  tniTelUng 
cap.   As  the  traveller  proceeds  from  the  plaim 
idtQ  tke  iDtotior  it  ia  rery  iutereatiag  tcr  remark 
tb«  gradual  ohaoge  in  the  ffaturca,  fnw  ths 
Hindoostani  to  the  Tartar-tike  QpUDtenaooe  ai 
the  J>bouK.  These  Last  are  a  totally  distiuot  laoe 
from  the  people  of  Koobo  or  ibe  Chuoba  Qaddi 
rHnf(&   The  LahouU  ara  a  short  sturdy  sec 
of  men,  vary  ugly  aud  fitthity  dirty.   Tke  wo- 
men are  deeidewlly  plain.    The  costume  of  both 
sexes  ooBsista  of  a  pair  of  loosa  w«ollea  draw-', 
ere,  with  a  frodt  of  the  same  material,  whilai  a 
wrapper  is  also  .  ofteo  w!otud  arouud  the  body 
by  being  thrown  over  tke  sbouhlersand  faateo- 
ed  by  a  brass  etasp  iu  froot.  Their  drees,  gone- 
raUy  of  a  black  eolor,  ia  of  a  kiud  of  plaiU,  and 
thoir  caps  are  of  the  aajne.    The  woman  wear 
their  hair  either  in  lony  plaits  fastened  at  tlta 
hack  of  the  head  with  a  profusioa  of  red  wool 
and  colored  threads,  or  «omb  it  back  off  tho 
foreheud,  tying  it  in  A  tump  behind,  sod  adorn- 
ing it  in  a  aimtlar  manner.    Around  the  flat 
circular  caps  are  strung  large  white  shells  like 
cowries,  glass  beads,  aud  pieces  of  amber. 
Around  their  nrck»  both  men  and  women  wear 
amulets  of  raother  o'peart,  pieces  of  amber,  tur- 
quoises and  other  precious  stones.   Kaeh  man 
has,  banging  to  his  belt,  a  tinder  pouch  and  a 
brass  instrument  for  striking  fiire  ;  with  many 
otlier  non-descrtpt  implements.    ^THey  spenn 
iix  months  of  each  year  in  Eulu  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter  season  in  Lahoot. 
The  greiiter  part  of  that  time  they  pass  !n  daa- 
clnif  and  drinking.     On  their  jubileea,  tliey  set 
olf  fireworks  and  make  a  tremendous  noise, 
wliilst  the  women  dance.    These  exhibitions  do 
not  terminate  until  they  are  all  too  drunk  to 
continue  them.    All  the  mountaineers  are  fonct 
of  spirituous  liquors,  eapr^iiully  of  brandy,  but 
douot  ofiun  drink  to  excess.    In  t^ieir  orgies, 
the    women    nra   ridiculously    decked  out, 
especially  the  aged  damea.   Many  of  the  young 
damsels  have  buutirul  eyes,  of  which  they  make 
the  utmost  use.    Their  eharaeterlstic  costume, 
their  long  cues  of  hair,  and  felt  caps  stuck 
coquettishly  on  one  side,Hnd  the  peculiar  bunchy 
knot  peeping  out  behind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ornaments,  produce  a  most  ludicrous  effect, 
whilst  they  shuffle  and  wriggle  their  bodies 
about  in  the  daooe.    The  meu  continue  either 
quietly  looking  on  or  beat  tom-toms  and  other 
instruments.    It  is  a  custom  to  add  the  names 
<lf  adjHcent  tow'ns,  villages,  or  places  of  notr,  thu* 
the  place  and  town  are  spoken  of  ai  Shi^anpoo 
Tira  ;the  Bui  Dhoon  is  called  Sookeyt  Muudi 
also  Kaugfa  Bhawun  ;  and  Fallam  Futtiar,  Sic 
are  terms  commonly  used. 

The  following  elevations  obtained  from  Ca 
A.  Cunaiughaju  are  to  be  tukeu  as  pppro 
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^am,  the;  nay  ba  100  feet  eitlm  mon  or 


Hosbturpoor.  ft.  1900 

Kiinilflh-}{nrli   423S 

Nun  ebaut   3009 

Rtijiipodr  tlitto....  3^00 
SefcuniHff  41tfo...  B48D 

Jnintri  ditto   5892 

GogRT  pH»...  ...  4900 

Tin  dino   6484 


AAiingar,  ft.  1100 
Mtakot...  ..  1200 

Noorpoor.  1665 

Karib  -.-  1S7<| 

Ktfgn  M4? 

M>  Xiiklri„.  1805 

lin  -  «470 

Vtmti  t4S7 

tiltiiipoor   4584 

Kusra  is  ailQAted  in  latitude  31**  57' ; 
Jut^tiide  76*  4'.  Xear  Julluitdlmr,  just  after 
tirisg  Buttail  ia  «  lieap  of  atones  in  the  centre 
itf  tke  road.  This  is  a  cairn  foriiied  by  Tartar 
lAn,  who  invimbl^  pass  tbeib  on  their  riglif 
iawt  H  veil  as  throw  a  fresh  stone  on  the  pile. 
JIttt  piles  of  itonea  are  noticed  in  Lloyd's 
bird's  **  Trartfls  in  the  Himal^a'* 
j  IB  the  Travels  of  the  Busiian  Hissioo 
h  Hoagolia  to  China,  by  George 
ski,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ben- 
it  Inatic  Society,  April  1B59,  page  385. 
iMOBSt  not  be  couroiiiide^l  with  the  conical 

tnised  on  conspicuous  points  or'  pea^  in 
'  ei  tbeir  ko^s  by  almost  every  tribe  Of 
18  in  the  world,  whUst  they  are  in  a 
oT  Urbarism.    It  is  also  a  favorite  prac- 
of  ike  Mongols  in  Gi-ntrai  Asia '  to'  erect 
beapi  to  the  honor  of  their  gods,  by  whom 
■re  ulled  *'  obos."    A  oiirious  castom 
fnOixA  ia  the  iieiehbourhobd  pf  Mun- 
u  the   Bul-Dhoott  or  Talley  of 
iCTt  Maadi  in  the  Kohistan  of  Jullundhur 
tke  women,  Ksily  dressed,  assemble  in 
to  greet  the  atranfrer  with  songs  as  he 
tach  vinai;e  for  which  boqor  be  is  ex- 
to  bestow  a  rupee  on  each  knot. 

Tke  r<^wuip  tr«e«  are  of  frequent  occur' 
ia  lopes  a^  annaei  in  the  Jullupd^r 


■rina. 

iwodnlik 
IcTis. 


Helik  aauperTireai. 
Salqulia  HaUiNuiaa. 
Cordis  latifoUa. 
Fieiis  rellp'owk 
Fleas  IndicK 


'(b^ifm't  PwJaB  "Report: p.  88.  Jowm)ail''of 
'  Aiialie  Soeiettf  of  Bengal^  p.  408,  No. 
VII,Apra  1849.  Moorerofig  Travds.  JaW" 
'tfiie  AtiatioSocieey^  AprillSZ^j pp.  331, 
^  UttUo**$  Joune^t. 

Kfitw  aagMllifotilk  Arm, 
kmiik  siced  tree  of 'the  smith  of  Ceylon, 
wnuHU), — Tk».  Bn.  Ft.  Eeyl.  p.  80. 
nU>T)SUB8,  also  written  Jslot  aarg,  is  a 
whieh  is  gone  through,  whw  a  pond, 
orw^,iaiiiuTied.  Tke  only  differenoe 
Ah  tad  the  Bimotwg  is  that  the 
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bird  ia  personated  by  an  image,  in«f  ^  of  iho 

toolsee.— £^Mo<. 
JULFAI.  Beno.   Eloeocarpus  priaoidesk 
JUL-PAPEA.  BcNfi.  MoUukO  tnphylla. 
JULPA.   &AMS.  to  apeak,  from  jalp  to 

speak. 

JUMAKIU8.  Grbkk.  Calotcopis  gicantea. 
J^UMAL-CHOONTI,  or    Jmoal    hal,  a 
cerwnony. 

JUMALaOTA.HiNO.  The  GfotontigliuiB, 
a  smatl  JMe,  leantaattermte,  ont^  eordate,  ftom 
three  to  fire  inohes  long  And  two  or.tfaMhra«d  ; 
yitldi  tha  cnito*  oil.— Jo^>«^.    See  Nepaolab 

oil ;  Oil  ;  Groton  seefl. 

JUMA-fiAT.   H4NH.  Tharflday.! 

JUUBA.  Malay.  A  l&nd  measure,  12  feet 
sqoar^,  en.  Hi  Ceet  sup^rfieiM  :  ia  Penang,  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  oiloag,  whioh  it  H  aen. 

JUMBAOAJA  MAKAU.  Tau.  A  species 
of  Ptsroourpas,  eomtmiM)  about  Nelambore  aa4 
W^oaad,  a  large  treev '  wood  used  for  building 
and  fenoing  gardens,  SMd-to  bo- duiable. — 
AfeAvr,  Jf .  £.  •  . 

JCTMBIZ  or  fuiniz*  Himd,  Aqoila  iaptt- 
rialis.  BnM. 

JUMBOQ.  'HiiiD.   A  netal  water  pot. 
JUMBOO.  Bbn'O,   Bagenia  jttmboljuia. 
I  JUUBUOWIPA  :  in  hiidu  oosmogany,  the 
centineBt  MMth  of  Maha  Mern,  in.  wbieh  men 
reside. — Sardy't  Eaxlern  Uoifxoiiimt  p.  487. 

JUMfiU-NAWftiLPALLAlI.  Xax.  Euge- 
nia jamboaj 
JUUOGHINL  Abab.  Soda. 
JUMMA  MifB;riU.    In  Iitdia,  tfaeoommoii 
appeUatian  of  tbs  principal  mosque  of  «  teavi. 
That  of  Debi  doie  <to  Ae  Chasdney  Ohowk, 
ia  built  of  great  bloebi.  of  red  aandatona^ , 
with  thvea  domei  of  -whita  matble,  and  ndeed  ' 
upon  a  terrace  fifty  feet  hi{^*  It  U  a  noble 
aan^le  of  mahomadan ,  ardiitectHn  j  land  one 
of  the  grandest  templee  ever  raised  by  man. 
It  is  the  aeeoiid  most  remal'kable  building  in 
India  beiag  next  in  rank  to  the-T^.  it 
been  wholly  of'  white  marble,  the  grandeu  and 
effect  woald  haye  been  imaaeaiinrably  greater, 
«s  it  is,  the  red  stone  of  the  eolonades,  and  the 
pavilions,  and  the  court  yard,  asd  the  galewaya, 
seems  to  be  a  biemiah  i«  the  des^,  though  it 
may  have  been  inietded  to:  aet  off  more  Ihn 
beauty  «f  the  white  marble  .of  tiw  moa^ae  bf 
eoutnst,  It-  ia  '  tho  faightat  buiUtiDff  in  aM 
Delhi,  towering  ab«^  emy.  other  ot^eet,  anA 
ceen  from-«T«rytpartrof.-tha  oty.  Tlw  mosqqa 
itself  rises  omths  west. of  the  pUtforn  iodioafr 
ibg  Ihedireotion  tif  Mecca.  :  .In.:  shape,  it  is  an 
oblQOg,  two  huadredi  and  one  feet  in  length 
aiid  one  hiwdrcd  aad  twenty  feet  inj^readth. 
The  top     swrmouBted  by  three  magnificent 
^domes  of  vbite  rnarUe^  erowoad  wiUi  riohljr 
gilt  eopper  dsnes.  TheHag&an  ab«utitbi«9 
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\an^,  hy  ons  and  a  half  broad,  and  their ' 
iirtibi^r  19  O'OO,  cnpaltle,  as  it  evidently  Appear- 
d  of  lioiriiiig  3,000  peraona.    The  Jiimma 
ijfjeed  was  coinmeDced  in  1629  and  finiihed 
iti  1618.    It  h  eaid  to  have  cost  ten  laca  of 
rapepa.— Tr.  r>f  Hhid.  Vol.  II,  p.  292-287. 
-  JUMMAT-KHANA.    HiN».    A  meeting 

JTJMMAl^  JATT.  The  founder  of  a  sect 
of  hindoo  devotees. 

;  JUMLA.  Hind.    Termtnalia  aijniia. 

Jl'MMADI-UL-AKHIR  The  aixtH  montW, 
«iid  Jutntiindi-iil-aKal,  the  fifth  month  of  the 
lUfthiriiifrlen  vx-<r. 

JL'MMALI,  the  amiable  attributea  of  the 
jSaitv. 

•   JUMHA-OOLLAH,    or  Juramah  Allah, 
Xr.  Hind.  CJod's  Aisenlbly. 

JUAlXA  \f.  <i  iril>uiary  t6  the  Gan;^.  It 
^Bea  nX  ^\uu\\'mu  '\  in  tlie  Himalaya,  In  Ist.  31°, 
Icia.  76^  .r  ;  111,849  feet  abovft  the  aea.  It 
runs  S.  \V.  the'.  iis.G  t&  tlieGanf^et,  at  AUaha- 
bnd  &40  mil.s  from  the  sea.  Leofith  860 
'miteS'     li  i\'>(:t:i?es  theTonae  of  'Supin,  altout 
J-CM)  mileBi  [pnur  i  Hindan,  about  160;'  Han- 
poulec,  n^;  l!»iigunga,  220;  Chambui,  570  ; 
Bicide,  2l>iJ ;  B«iwa,  360  t  Cam,  230  ;  BHfrliin 
'Xiiddee,  9fi  ;  Sevnunr,  210  j  Urcund  Nuddee. 
^4^5  uiike.  A^o^ii  103,000  si|aare  milea  dmnled- 
-tin  coTiaeqrrc'.tire  of  ita  bed  being  obalnicted  by 
shoals  i^nd  n^cks^  navt^tlon  ia  not  practicable 
.•  for  craft  sbovtj  Delhi,  Viciiapt  by  means  of  the 
caniil.    Iti  b>mlt5  aie  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  rid^e^s  of  roolc  ia  ranny  places  ad  ranee  into 
*lie  alream,  (-nmbining  witb^'  genfci-al  ahal- 
JoviKBs  aM(]  sirong  eurrent  ito  render  naaiga- 
.tion  fx(Teitv«ly  ififfiMlt  hnd  dangeroua.  The 
,  aRlueatH  of  tlie  ;rumaa  are  considered  to  be 
Toore  rapid  in  ilicir  odurie  than  those  of  the 
Western  Himnliiyan  fivers. 

'  The  JumiiH,  is  theKalindiof  t^er  hindoos, 
ana  me  aeacciiited' in  the  hindoo  mind  with 
the  advenUirBB  of  m«iny  an  ancient  rajah  and 
riaht,  tlie  lores  of  Kadha  ind  Kriahna^  The 
«pot  where  siater  nuddees  (fireek  Naiades) 
jneet,  makes,  n  magniftoent  prospect.  There 
ia  fiCjtrcKly  a  Invelier  spot  than  the  prayag  of 
Allababail.  Tlie  broad  expatue  of  waters,  the 
verdant  bnnkR  and  'tka  piotuT^aque  soenery, 
tell  upon  the;  mind  and.  faaotnaAe  the  ptlgrira. 
A  special  ^reat  mela  Iiece,  ia  hdd'  every 
T^nr  on  the  ftill-nroon  in  January — Maghai 
Prayftwai,  ns  the  common  Hindoo,  aaying  goea. 
^lie  holy  Idir  lasts  tblere  alNnit  twa  months  and 
attracts  people  frond  far  and  near. 

Tlie  Jumnn  rises  at  'the  aouth-ifestaim 
base  of  the  Jiimnotri  paaka  and  the  Mesopota- 
mia formwl  liy  the  Gmigea  thera,  known  as  the 
Doab,  ia  the  AiiLferved  of  the  aaeieEtt  faindiia. 
Trorti  the  narrow  point  ia^  which  it  terroinatea, 
tbe  valley  broadeni  aa  it  atretehes  away  lo- 


warda  the  wot,  embracing  a  greater  and  greater 
area  between  the  Ganges  and  JumDa.>  The  \ 
whole  of  ita  immenae  .auperfimes  forma  a  vaat, 
populous,  and  buay  hive,  enriclied  by  fatiqiaa 
iirdustry,  nnd.  embellished  by   human  taste. 
It  is  tliii^kly  dotted  with  great  townships  and  • 
cities,  and  under  tiie  sun,  bq  country  makes 
up  such  a  highly  interesting  prospect  of  green 
fields,  orQhards,  and  gnrdeus,  in  a  continuous 
aueceasion.    In  this  fair  savanah  man  haa  had 
his  abode  from  a  remote  antiqaity,  to  reap  rich 
harvesta,  and  live  amidst  plenty.    Here  were 
the  cities  of  the  pre-vedic  Dasya  racea.  Here 
rose  the  first  cities  of  the  Arya  race.    In  the 
plains  of  the  Doab,  the  rajahs  of  Hastinapoor, 
of  Indrapraatlira,  and  of  Kanoig  exhibited  the 
highest  power  and  spfendour  of  liindu  sover- 
eignty. The  rich  districts  watered  by  the  Gan- 
ges and  Jumna  have  always  tempted  the  avarica 
of  the  foreign  cwiqueror.    Here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  moat  famous  liirufu  snges.  From 
this  birth-place  of  arts  and  civilization,  wisdom 
triivelled  tp  itie  west.    This  Donb  is  the  battle 
Ifrontid  of  the  Pandoo  against  the  Kuru — of  the 
Gliiznivide  and  Ghorian  agninst  the  liindu  ;  of 
the  Mogul  aiiainst  ths  Patan — of  the  AJahratta 
agHinst  the  Mogul— and  of  the  British  against 
the  Mnhratta,  wliere  maity  a  spot  is  hfilTowed 
by  tradition,  ami  many  a  ruin  is  consecrated 
by  iiiatory.    In  this  Poab  almost  ^very  inch 
Nncl  is  under  tbf  plough.    From  Allahnbad  to 
Slieeonbad  tht^re  are  four  lar^^e  cities,  and  vil. 
U^ies  at  frequent  intervals,    A  simiUr  distance 
in  Bengol  ia  no  doubt, (lotted  with  the  same 
number  of  vilUges,  but.  has  not  one  town  equal 
to  Futtehpore,  Uawnpore,  or  Mynporee.  Here 
the  rural  population  is  more  intetli^cent  and 
spirited  than  the  same  class  in  Bengal.  The 
humblest  Doahee  livps  upon  belter  food,  and 
covers  his  body,  with  more  abundant  clothing 
than    the   humblest   Bengalee.     The  cattle 
here  are  various.    Camels,  buffaloes,  horses, 
doiikpys  and  oxen  are  all  made  to  assist  man 
in  his  labours.    The  fondness  oftheUoabfte 
women  for  coloured  millinery  evinces  a  mora 
rehiied  female  taate,  and  to  ihem  may  remotely 
be  traced  tlie  impetus  which  is  given  to  the 
v^arious  dye  manufactures  of  northern  Itidia. 
The  agricultural  women  of  the  Doab  useoraa?- 
ments  of  brasB  and  bell-metal.  The  same  .vlass 
iu  Beugal  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  ahelU^ma- 
meiits,  and  a  pair  of  Dacca  shell- braceletsl  may 
aometimea  cost  the  9um  of  two  bundredi  and 
fifty  rupert.    One  particular  bmument  ir.  eene- 
ral  use  amongst  the  Doabee  women,  of  ^oth 
the  upper  audrihe  lower  daseeSf  is  the  te^a, 
which  js  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  creacdnt  ni«de 
of  gold,  silver, 'ur  lipael^  accordiag  as  the  fan^ls 
ia  circumstanced.    It  is  fixed  with  an  adhere 
substance  on  the  forehead,  jast  between 
eyebrows.    These  teeks  are  not  a  little  p 
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and  coveted  by  the  Uiadiutmi  yoong  men. 
They  train  bulbuls  to  execute' little  commit- 
sioiM  of  ^alUatry.  On  a  given  ai)(Qal,  the 
bird  goes,  aeizes  and  carries  off  tbe  teoka  from 
the  forebetid  of  a  woman,  as  precious  booty, 
to  her  pining  lover-  The  Ooab,  like  Bengal, 
ia  6at  and  akiurial.  The  vast  plain  in  uuin- 
terrupied  by  a  single  euilneuce ;  the  tall  and 
robust  Kgure,  the  firm  step,  tbe  shsru  eye,  and 
the  arect.  beiiriiit(  of  the  manly  Uiudustani  are 
ereiywharB  to  be  aeeo.  Ih  Bengal  the  oien 
aloDti  forms  bea^  of  burden.  A  hindustaui 
eooiy  takea  (be  lead  over  the  WHi8t,aiKl  not  upon 
th»  kead.  la  Oaleatta  the  Snboos-do  not.kaov 
what  ll  is  to  ride;  In  Hindustan  rural  wo- 
Ben  perform  journeys  on  horse-back  and  prin- 
cesses discuss  the  merits  of  horsemanship.  Xfae 
peopltf  of  tbe  Boab  have  for  tthe  nwnt  pett  well- 
furiDed  featares.  Tbe  rude  Jat,'  howevur,  Ms  a 
coarse  mean  phyaiognonay-  .Xhe  western  and 
Eastern  Jumna  cauls  were  of  ancieot  constrnc- 
tioDrbat  bad  fallea  into  diarepairriU  Ksbored 
darinic  the  adauistcatiou  of .  Lord  Dalbouaie. 
— IWs  Rajcuihfu^  V«l..  i,  Hvtlmy  of  i&e 
IPa^ttb,  Vol.  s.  p.  23  to  28.  TV.  of  Hind^.  Vol. 

303<oSQ«.  amd  M  4o.  3fS.  Yoh  u. 
p.  iZ.  The  lndia?i  Admiitutratwmt,  by  M.  ff. 
Jlcok,  Ot^.  Piiy^  He^^Tp  10.— See  Dbwma- 
rajah  ;  Doxh  ;  Hindoo  ;  India  ;  Jst;  Khahna, 
Kiini;  Pandooj  Polyandry;  HaUha ;  Sikli; 
Xriveiii  ;  YHnia.  ,  > 

JUMNO  IIUNBROO.  A  Nepau)  tree,  *hich 
I^TB  yellow  aweet-smfclliitg  fi6wers  iu  bunch- 
•ca  ]   tta  luai'es  iBsemble  t-hose  of  ihft  .hblly 
■Ad  tba  waod  botb  in  closeness  of'  texinre  and 
ookmr,  is  vorv  like  box.—Aiu/A'a  (ATe/Mi!- 

JUM..SO  rkEK,  near  thi8:boly  ails  of  the 
liljl^Wu.  ii,  I  iBj^^  of-  three. straami.  .From 
^^%id  m  jp^iM^rtiit  the  mountain' riata  at 
aac«  to  it*  betgU,  apparently  without  any 
very  extansive  irrtgnlariutts,  and  -the  steepness 
of  liw  drctivtiy  »t  this  point  may  ui  sotpe 
degree  be  estinmied,  when  it  is  understood 
that  here,  tliouL^h  ut  tbe  foot  ef  this  upper 
Tcgian  of  tliQ' LiLoutitaiu,  the  very  penks  are 
leen  towering  abovQ  as  ready  to  overwhelm 
the  guez  with  the  enow  from  their  summits, 
and,  in  fact,  the  avalanches  from  above'fall 
into  the  ohaanei  of  ihe  river.    The  particular 
■pot  which  obtaiiia  the  nasa  of  Juionotree 
M  T^pgr  Little  I)nl9;r  the  pboe  where  the  v«ri- 
diMtt  kMHWi  formed  taA  tbe  mountain 
tm»  bv  tb«  BnAting  ofraMDy  miftfes  of 
Mnr,  onita  m  dhe,,  and- fall  .into  &  basin 
lielow. — FTM&'9Hmola^mmim»iai»i»ip.  428. 
JUMOU.NT.  ilMHeghna<li 
JL'MPALOfX    Tam.    flee  Jewellary, 
JUMfTl,  the  state-barge  of  thd  amirs  of 
l^ittdb,  an  i[iiaiieneely  lonji  boat,  some  aa  much 
»        ieiil^J^ads(iCs^& tonal' OlieiToatwmf 

^  m. ' 
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JUMRA,, gravel  or  small  stones  thrown  at 
pillars,  representing  the  Devil,  iu  the  valley  of 
Miaa. 

JUMUDAGNI.  Sans.  From  jamnt,  terri- 
fic, aiid  aeni,  fire. 

JUMWAitElS,  a  river  near  Mubarikpoor 
in  the  Muzutferpoar  district. 

JUN,  a  tribe  in  the  waste  tracts  .between 
the  Siitlcj  and  Indus.  In  tlie  same  locality, 
ar«  the  ^hutte«)  Seeal,  Kurrul  and  Katbi  tribes, 
JUNAOUBH;  lit.  old  fortress,  a  town 
with  high  I«nd  near,  on  the  ooa^t  of  Guzerait^ 
neaf  Porbiinder.  This  audent  city  is  at  the 
foot  of  and  giVJurds  the  aaered  motuit  of  Giriiar. 
There  ia  little  doubt  it  is  the  Asildui:ga  or 
Asilgurht.of  the  Gmiiilote  annuls, ^wbexe  it  is 
said,  that  pj-ieoe  Aail,  by  the  couseut  of  bi^ 
uncle  tbe  Dabi  pfiuoe».  raised  a  fortress  called  . 
altnr  him,  near  to,  Giniar.  It  is  now  a  large 
mxbomedau  towui  about. forty.. miles  from  Put- 
tuu.  It  is  t)»e  residence  and  capital  of  tbe 
nawabi,  a  desoepdant  of  Sh«r  Khan,  Babi,  a 
soldier  pf  fortjine,  who j^xed  it  in  the  general 
HDHroby  wliich  pr«ce<|(Ml  tbe  aubveraiQn  o{  the 
Moghul  rule.  ^0  miles  to  ilie  west  are  the 
<niui«  Qf  6alab|up«Fa.  Thfve  ia  hen  an  ii^rip- 
twn  .on  a  rook  with  ||he  Pali  edicts  of  Aisok?. 
It  is  iu  Sapsliirit.pros?  but  with  gcanimatical 
ermaf  aod.puopiog.  The  date,  if  after  Watben's 
inscription,  or  the  Andhra  kings,  is  between 
tbe  third  and  the  euij  of  the  sixth,-  century, 
of  the  obristian  era^  On  the  coins  of  some 
of  the  prii^cw  of  .thjs  dynasty  are  (he 
dates  283,  3i3.  3«p,  385,  and  iS&O,  but 
of.  what  «ra  is  not  known.  Rudr^  Dania 
mei^^ioaed  in  .the  4i)V:riptiop  is  the  father  of 
tbe  Rudra.iiaJt.of  tbe  (wiios,  wiitb  the  Sai^vai 
y&5.  Tbf!.  ehiHacter  used  ■ia  tbe  ii^^rjptiqns 
isalteredyL^t  apipraqcbing  Walhen'& pistes  and 
old  Deva  Nagari,  iWKly  Wathen's.  The  reli- 
giou  fflctntiuned  ia  tmddbjst.  Tbe  ii^vocatiuu  is 
Sidbam;#ml  there  is-aot  the  slightest  trace  or 
allusion  to  brahmawst*.  On  tbe  coins  of  tbe 
princes,  the  .  cbaitya  is  impressedt  and  one  of 
tbe  princes  is  called  Jina  Bamn,  or  votary  of 
Buddha., ,  Of  tbe  kings  or  princes  mentioiieti, 
are  Hsjah  Uj^a  Kahatntpa,  or  Sw^wi  Gbas- 
tana,  bis,,  eon  was  jEUjti  Aridama.  Chandra- 
gupta  Mturya  of  Magadba  ist  referred  to,  and 
,h.is  icrandson  Asolca.  fallowing  names  of 

tbeEudra  Sah  family  appour  on  .the . coins: 
&iidra  &)h«  hiv/wmiAga'  Daina.;  .!^ama  Sah 
(no  ooini).  Ijja  aaa.Vvaya  Siskj .  Hu  brot^r 
ViMDsmo..  Hit  ton  Uudre  S^h^  date 
Hia  brotber  yisWa  .Sak.  date  824>  Ki^r^  Sah, 
833  P  '  His  apA  Utci  l)Hn)a.  daie?60^  Hia 
SOD  Siawa  8ah.  Swami  Jiudra  Dama  (itio  coins). 
His  son  Swami  Rudra  Sali,  Samvat  ^89^  and 
ji9,&£  'This  inscription  rf)CQi4a  tbe;repcattid 
tepaira.of  a,. 'bridge— once  by  Pupy*  Otjpta, 
treasurer  i^-  raja  Cliandia  Ouptat  Maurya  ; 
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then  by  ttie  GirRek  {YavBtaft) '  rija  of  AaoLo, 
Tiu«1ias'pa  ;  anri,  Isstly,  Sudn  Dkhhu  Tke 
iiamtis  of  elevt:]!  aoverfigns  of  this  dynastj 
hnve  h^tu  mntle  o\it  fraiD  t^ir  silver  eoias, 
which  Are  unqiiealiociably  buHdliht,  tbe  chiaf 
and  central  «nablMn  on  thfe  rererw  being  the 
chaiua.  Uudiri  >:a\i  ia  called  the  df  Jiu 
Hum'tt.  tlie  votary  ot  Buddha.  One,  of  the 
completion  of  tbe  bridge,  is  ia  the  ieventy 
second  year  of  the  son  of  fajA  Svartii  Obaa- 
latia^  called  the  raja  AriAfliiiii,  ftnd  although 
this  iiiEnrlption  be  in  Sansktit,  there  is  Dot 
tbe  aLi^hteat  relaii>»n  to  brahoieTirism  -in' it. 
Both  by  ihe  inscription  and  eoine  the  prilioek 
BtQ  buddhtst,  finJ  bwatoi  Rndra  Sah  has 
the  Samval  dme  whifeb,  if  of  VibrMoa- 
dityn,  ptv^s  him  in  ihe  fourth  «eiitarf  of  the 
chrUtaii  erA,  but  if  iht  en  be  the  Ba'libhi, 
the  date  h  A.  D.  704-  TiW  itworiptiM  men- 
tions eleclroii  of  a  king  (Rudra  Dama)  by 
the  people,  who  did  not  permit  the  -Bacfifitfa 
of  animal  ;  J^nd  be  is  oiilled  the  Lord  of 
the  country  or  Oug^in,  Mathtira,  Sitidh,  fco., 
and  tlie  catiquered  Sntkariiii,  king  of  the 
Uctkan.— /*o.*iflH'«  U'tttem  India,  Fo*.  Tl, 
p.  33.  As.  Soc.  Jovrn.'  Voi.  Vll,  >,  839. 
PcUingtrr's  Trarrt/i  i'w  Bt^chittm  ^»nd  Smdef 
p.  8.    Priti.  Imi.  A-ht.  m.  Ifij).  61. 

JUNAR.  Beng.  Indian  com.  Andro|fOgoD 
bieolor. 

JUNARDDAN.V.    Sans.    From  jaoa,  a 
person,  and  nrdduna,  a  (^iTing  riiBtrese. 
JUNAPAM  on  SUNN.  Orot*laria  jdnuea. 
JUNB.    Att*B.  (jfapea. 

JUNCACE.Ii;.    Affardk.   Tbe  mfch  tiribe  of  i  complete  tokntiou. 
plants  consiattiLKof  4  gen.  l^aip.  viz.  13  Juiicus; ;  be  twl  tbe  Aubjeet 
1  Luzula  ;  3  FhigellaTia,  1  SvMuro..  Hushes  ' 
are  fouud  in  moist  places  on  the  inobntainB  of 
India.    The  coitimon  rush  of  Europe  i»  em- 
ployed for  mnl^iii^  nist«,   baskete,   and  the 
botloma  of  chiiira,  and  He  pith  ie  employed 
for  the  Tvicka  of  ru»h  lights.   Judo4b  effUeue, 
which  h  ttiR  cDranioQ  European  speeles,  ie,  ac- 
oordiiif^  to  Tbuiiberg,  t^uLtivated  in  Japan  tor 
making  floor-mnLs.     J.  j^lBticus  a  Kuropean 
apeciea  foEiml  ia  the  Himriaya,  and  oloeely 
allied  to  J.  eSusiis,  mi^bt  be  vmploj^ed  for  ail 
the  purpo!t:s  of  tbe  t^nmnioii  ^rmh  —'Ulutt. 
SiTRaL  Botp.  401.    lio^'i  Fib.  PI  p.  60. 

JUKCUiS  ODORATUS.  %n.  Andropogon 
schosnBitlhua. — J-iti^t. 

JU5DAMAHEK.  UiTA.  A  tree  of  the 
Northern  circars,  eitreme  b«iffht  30  feet, 
circumference  2|  leet,  anci  beigbt  f^om  the 
irround  to  the  interaection  of  the  fiiM  branebt 
6  feet.  Used  for  ploughsbdreat'and  burnt  for 
firewood,  bei]i^  very  coamofK --CAptttin  MaO' 

JUND  BADUSHTAR.  Ak.  Castor  the 
dried  Castoreun],  obiaineii  frbm  tka  glands 
of  the  bt:Dver,  largely  used  ia  biudti  mediciBe,  in 


h3«teria  and  utetioe  tdlmenta.  Ia  th« 
nninial,  the  cutor  it  nenrly  fluid,  and  ia 
state,  as  also  when  dry,  it  kaa  a  suotig 
tratioit  odour. 

JUN.  Tbe  wild  tribes  of  Ohibh  and  Buh 
in  the  hills  of  the  Punjab,  the  Juu  and 
and  the  Dogher  and  Dhuttee  of  ibe 
have    different  characterialics,  but  tbe 
and  predatory  habits  of  some,  and  the  qi 
putoral  oceupatioBs  of  others,  aie  cqualtj 
ntinlt  of  iKwition  «s«f  cbaratster. — < 
Jktim'*  ai»lory  cftieSikka,  p.  18. 

JUNGAL  MAHAL,  the  vagmBt 
th«  Bhatli  oount^  and  west  of  Delvli  Mb 
uhiefty  by  eteaiting.    The  Baori  of  the  Ji 
Mahal,  are  a  low  easte  of  onltivators  and 
qin-bearera. — Wilit  Glon. 

JUNGAU.  the  priest  of  tke  Lingaei  teet,i 
Vira*Saiva.    In  Southern  India,  om  ilii 
of  the  Junftam  (worship  one  liagum,  wbik 
Panebe  bnnjeba  waaioa,  worsbip  &ve  ling 

a.  The  Linga  balgee  waoloo  eect  wear 
LingttBi,   the  embkm  of  Sivn,  in  a 
casket  on  their  breaaU,  saspetided  froai  I 
necka, 

b.  The  JalordO'  balgee   waMoo.  weat'j 
Kogum  on  ibetr  rijrht  arm.  . 
■    a.  I'he  JinT|iuiA  wanloo,  worahippors  of .< 
lingoufr. 

bi.  The  Pun'chabanjeeka  waoloo,  worehif 
of  five  liiiguma.    See  Jautftim. 

JUN0£B2;  KHA^N.  A  inftOe  fH  ^ 
the  name  of  'Cban{;ea  Khea  ;  with  t*t\ 
re%un,  he  was  tbe  apoetle  of  tbe 

Mahomedana  reUte  i 
ditcuaeed  ^n  a  jbc 
ef   Biikbara^   and    there    laid  dowp 
priitciple,  diat  he  required  only  Caith  in  oaei 
powerful  God,  leaving  «U  the  rest  to  be 
plied  by  man's  free«tady  and  judgment, 
the  cneed  of  Changnz'kban  wai  budbii 
Priiisep*a  THety  Tartary  and  Monpslit, , 
and  4. 

,  JUNO'HARA.  Hind.    A  lai^ e  and 
what  turbulent  tribe  of  Kajfwots  of  the  I^ 
olau,  in  the  soutfa-eaai  of  Eohileuad, 
they  nppear  tb  have  expelled  tbe  .Kui'heQi 
BlUbi  Svpp.  Glett. 

JUNtiFEN,  Bhot.   Lit.  Fort-hoid< 
:  ^UNG.    Pu.  hiMD.  The  siUb  oris 
title  amongst  the  mabowedaas  of  India. 

JUNGIPOHE.    Twenty-one  mile* 
Jungipore  is  Sooty,   here  the  Bagiritti  br 
bfi'  bom  ihe  Ganges..  Xlic  nmghbomk 
of  J^ooty  i*  lemarkaUe .  ior  the  battle 
Gheriah,    fought  between   Ali  Verdi 
SarEnna  Khan  iHil740.  .  Theic  'was  auott 
battk-  foiight  here  in.         between  Ut 
Kasitn  and^tbe  Britiah. 

JUNGLH;.    HiNa    A.yap.  Bdbm. 
forest :  a  scrubby  forest :  beuce  Vild 
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Mtintad,  <Bt^  ;  m  Jnaf^  Kandi.  Drk- 
^^nm    paiffhy^m,    Jungti  JttooDgW. 

I  JDNGLI-FIAZ.   HiMD.  SolU  IndiM. 
iUll6L£  fifii!>  T&BB.  Sue.  Abnu 

'JUNGLE  BIESRY.  Srinoearpus  Nimmohii. 
'"^JL'ffGLE  BHAK6.   See  bemp: 
^JUNGU-ADBAK.  Beno.  Ziugiber  capi- 
nm. 

fiJCNGIiT-tADAM.     Hind.  Ca'nanuin 
BaM,*lM  StemiHa  fcetida. 
JNQU-DAL.     Bbng.  "  PoitamootiToa 

.....JLI  BAtt&BI..:&il£.'CahaituiD  cboi. 
mk.—Li»n,  fiBKa.'Stenhi&  f(titida.^2t»n. 
bVeenrfi  mootoo. 

,  Curruma  arum^lica,  also  C-  zisilofu-iu. 
"'^LI-KHAJOOS-Benc.  l>h<£Dix  aij^u- 

SII-MtrnrR.BESQ.  Tellow  vetchliDg, 
ji  ipbioo. 

*GLE  GKRANnrtf.    rxora  bandhu'ca. 
UGLKKEMAS.  See  Capres,' 
IfQLI-ABl.    OuK.  Spouiiias  manglferf. 


DSGLl  CHUCHrSTGA.  Besg.  Trieho- 
t  eaoimerina. 

HSUERaNDI.  Dni^.  latropha  curcas 
■TJU  IRANDl  KA  TEU  ^isd. 

LE  SHEEt, 
li&ur. 

^NGUEABUT.  Hikd.  ;  Bustard.  Otis 


OerTiilua  moscfiatus. 


i'NQU  KANDI.  alao  JmgU.  £^nd•  ka 

OHlci,  ain  UiKD.  Ormocvpuiu  avniioides. 
DNGLI'PIA^  OnK.  Gus.  ifiMB.  SqutH 
ladiea.— Aocfr. 

SGLlTlPAL.  ^JtKl).  "Siena  ^neioaa. 
SOLI  EAI-AJa.   HiSb.  Tetramberii. 
JGLI SBAMBALTJ.  IETinu.'  See  Na- 
idagn. 

IfSGLI  GAN6A.  Deamodium  recurva- 
Bm  KARDTJ,   Hind.  '  TfcrtoiWia 

JOIK,  in  Africa,  iafgWirta  bjtienacafld 
impeneliable  ^ganticgnase*  tin  Ana- 
I  by  neb  denae  icriib  pf.«)MW,of  Birta. 
*i  "^"i       intertwiBied'  Witt  aerub 
spsrini  of  Caai} A»j  but  the  jVnfjlea  t)f 
m  of  eaMi  and  blbeir  piilma  vwt  diffi- 
ijenrtrate. 

SHOO.  Sins.  _  Jroni  ha,'  to  abandtiii, 


JTTKIPER  BERBIES. 

JUNIPER.  Many  >aniper  p]aBta  grow  ia 
>  tl»'..  .northern  beaaiaphera  of  . India.  The 
jumper  of  Uondu  has  a  very  titended  rangti 
iik'sltiuide,  being,  oomnon  in.  the  ^iar  paita  of 
ih^  ti^kudaya  at  idafalions  o{  18  or  iijOQO 
ft^et,  and  iu  some  paittt  of  Titwt;  where  it 
m«eU  with  a  hi^hm  annnaer  tNopera^ure, 
even  ga  high  aa  14  or  1&,UU0  leet.  Ttie 
Juniperus  «xcelaa  of  Wallich,.  ao  fat  as  the 
■  point  caii  be  decided  by  dried  apecimens, 
■eaaaa  .identical  wiUi  speoinens  ia  chti  Hoo- 
karian  UerbwriuiD,  collected  in  KHraba^h  and 
Sakiuohiwin  4iy  Stowitz,  and  conrrauiiicatefl 
10  Sir  W.  J.  Hopker  by  Fischer.  Ti.e  Tan- 
rian  apecinifna  of  J,  excdsa  Cropi.  Biebentein 
are,  however,  a  ^ood  deal  different,  tad  am 
periMpa  only  a  fovna  of  J .  Sabine. 

J  Barmudiene  and  J.  BHrbadeuais  are 
iiotioed  under  the  word  cedar,  Mr.  Hnd^n, 
uainea  aa  pUnta  Jiipan  J  .  rigida ;  J:  taxi- 
folia  ;  J.  ctiUiensis  and  J.  proeumbens.— i)/-. 
ThompsoiCM'TraotiU  in  Wv*tem  Himalaya  and 

JUNIPER  BEERIE3. 
Mob-nl-Hufew  :...Ar.  f  Aptwihoa  ; 


Ab-hul 

-G*nev«j-(beuan   

l^aiande  Getiifivur«...Kit. 


..  Bum,  I  Jonipwui    >  .gaw 

mnoia  ,  ii^. 


The  berries  the  cjopmon  .Juniper  iree 
ba^ve  siii^mlatu^y  and  diurptic,  pn^rtiM,  are 
naeii  in  the  distilWiea  iii  E?i"f(Wi'd  inrt  HqJIanfl 
.ttty  :flayouring  ^la.  pr  G<?.eiKa.  ,,Xhe  bwfifla  am- 
wridple  ill  tlie  Iniiian  bazar^,  ^  'awpoud 
fo  be  brought  ,fn.n».  tije  Hi^mlaya  and  C;HbooL 
^^liS.qainviQn  -junipflr  urft»;fouMd  by  Captain 
^Ubh  on  ilie  jSeettse  ppsa,  wid  byljr.  Inidiein 
Kpnawur-.^  to.  6.  Let.  high,  forming .  a  dtiuw 
diffuse,  irrejiular  bu&Ii,.  oceasionally  Hee-tifce, 
«id  a^ainiiiK  Bii,«ltivatioii  of  .^O  feet- Odour  of 
the  leaTea  agreeable  aad  balsamic,  flf  tha  bftrijes 
also  agreeable,  ^ate  of  the  le««a.  wwnoiw, 
rather  bitter ;  of  the  berriea  «veet,  eromatic. 
biightly  aadcbaniie  hot,  and  rather  titter.  tS 
beraea  .are :  conaidered  fliureljc  aud  enwieiia- 
gogue ;  brought  from  the  Himalaya  and  CaUul 
'Ibe,  bornea  ^fottU^n  auj-er,  muriJaife,  aod  a 
httle^eaaeutial  oil.  The  oii  ii  white  or  y^iowiab 
IfKhi,  very  ,  liquid,  of  and  acrid  junipci 
tasie,  v>d  vrry.a^ong  smell ;  the  euract  of 
,the^  berries  la^llf d  a  "  Rob.*'  T^,e  «il  is 
pared  oi(  the  large  soale  in  HpUwio,  a,i  j, 
pfle..  adulierated  wiiblurpeuMne..  Beaidee  its 
flUmulating  and  narcotic  properiiei,  .am  js  alao  • 
acknowledged  be  a  powei:fiU  diuretic.  Of  the 
13  comferffl  of  th,*  North-ffesfc.  mpufttaina  only 
,t)ie  Juniperua  eomiftuuis,  the  liifodar,  P,,nu6  G.i 
rardiqa  Finus  excelfa,  and.  Cuprweua  turulosa 
are  no^Jound  ^iikkim.  l)f.  M^wB  rnentioaa 
m"^tt  J^Jten  aa. growing  in  Tenaaaerim, 
and  Dr.  Brandia  adda,  Vi^}i^Mm^^m,^^ 


JUNIPERITS  EXCBI&l. 


JUKIPBBUS  SPBCEBICA. 


and  Pinut  Kbanimii.  Thunbei^  mentioDs 
miny  piBOi  in  JupMi,  and  ihey  itn  nmncroiu  iu 
Obtaa.  Tbe  coi/jferw  of  tbe  Him^ajra  -were 
dewribed  by  Mnjor  Mtiddeii  ia  1846  to  1849. 
—twiner.  Hen.  Ph.  .  Ho^  p  ^2. 

0*JShaugAneujf,  p.  080. 

JUNIPERUB  COMMUNIS,  Linn,  " 

Creeping  oypress  of 

Ulmxlayaii 

T9UftfB<  Commun 

Jaoiper..  Kva. 

^ilhan—HiHD-  oi  Xiti. 
Piidma  ..^  „ 
Fniairba f, 

Aricuuas..^  ~.  Gr. 

Bmlt  


Uuro. 


OU  SIiiik.„...  tieBNAB. 

Bottbal    lUvi; 

Lasaw.,.  ■   •  „  , 

Miahi..  „  Bmu. 

Oliidb.,^.,.,.   ^, 

P''"l'  

Luwar   SCTliKJ. 

Lam{«hDr».  ...  „ 
Thelu*...;   „■  . 

G'-ku  - 

Cliue  sbupa...  ,^ 
Baisar  fruit. 

Haulber   „ 

kbhnl.,   „, 

Bilhara,,   of  Urn. 

Pudiiia  .'.   „ 

Pdmaroft...    „ 

Ahiibi     Si:(i>U. 

Bab-ul-unir   ABab. 


^urpinja  - 

*^  udma ... 

Hoober   „ 

Ch^e  Chift  

Abhul   Arab. 

Charai  , ,  Uiao. 

Petthri  ,  Jhelam. 

Petthar   Chesab. 

Bcttbal   „ 

Wdtyw   „ 

VauM  

The  natives  orteu confuse  the  two,  shrubby 
Bpeciea  J.  commutiia  and  J.  aquimata.  The> 
are  cOfEmoii  in  many  pacts  of  tUe  Piinj^b  Hiiaa- 
lay*  from  sometimes  as  1  as  7,OU0  to  at 
times  as  hijjh  as  13,000  feet,  aiul  occur  iteiirilm 
Safed  K'lh,  'L'mns-llidus;  often  formtUK  a  belt 
or  more  firequently  patches  above  the  upper 
limit  of  trees,  ahhpttKh;  seen  at'  times 
verirmaeh  below  that:  The  wood  burns  fairiy 
well,  ami  oa  the  passes  il '  is  'fn-queiiity' tbe 
■wity-decent  fuel  t&  be  got  yrittiiu  miles-  Mad- 
den stutes  that  from  tbe  berries,  wiik  barley 
mml,  if  8f>irit  Is  titstilled,  the  former  being  pro- 
bably only  added  to  impart  a  gin  flavour.  I'he 
berries  are  officinal  in  the  plains,  and  are  used 
in  deeoQtiou,  being  considered  stimulant ,~^i>r. 
J.  L.  Siemrt'a  tunjab  PlanU,  p. 

J0XIPERUS  EXCELS&.  BiEB. 

Pencil  C^Uvtt  Eno. 

Cbalai.  JnBLiM 


Lswar  (deodar,)  Chkk.ib. 

SborgU  ■  tiUTLKJ. 

Apurs..,.;.BBLUCin«rAar. 


This  tree'  is  said  to'lie  abundant  in  Ifepal, 
and  to  occur  betow^  the  Niti  Pass  in  Kumaon, 
la  the  Punjnb  Himalaya  it  is  oommon  iu  the 
upper  and  more  arid  parts  of  the  basins  of  the 
Suttq  and  Ohenab,  tiVe\rise  in  Ladak,  also  in 
Gome-  numbers'  on  the  Kunhar,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jbeluro,  and  near  the  Siifcd  Koh  (Bellew,)  and 
on  Cheheltan  in  BeltichiKtnn  cMas»on,  Stc.)  Cle^- 
hom  gives  the  enest  of  the  DhHtiladhar;  above 
EanKra,  as  a  habitat  which  is  perhaps  doubtful, 
ab  the  cHmate  diere  is  moist.  The  trlevationnl 
range  may  be  put  at  8,000  to  neaily  Ib.OOO 
ftet.  "  At  the  UithA- aUitudes  it  is  on'l;  ^een  as 
a  shrub,  but' at  10,000  feet  acqturea  a  consider* 
able  girth.   The  timber,  which  hds  tbe  satne 


fragrance  as  that  (also  prpduoe4,by 

from  which  pencils  are  nade,  uUi^^  

stroDK,  but  is  ustid  for  oiaoy  .pmtfOiQs 
almost;  tt«elfii»«  parts  wheR,  jtliw  genera 
grows.  It  is  employed  as  aup^or^t  fiv  wa 
cltannels,  and  the  beart-wpQU^  wlieu,  lip, moist 
earth,  ia  nearly  impetuhnb(e.  la  l4boul  it 
is  also  used  alternating  wiLa  stoneSp.  for 
the  walls  of  houses,  as  well  as  fo)r  faeams. 
And  Ob  the  diitlej  some  of  tbe  temples  are  budt 
of  it,  and  it  is  said,  to  b«i^  lyme  leq^t  for 
b6xes  at  &mla.  ,  Iu  Kaqaw^r;  alab,  vessels 
mode  of  it  are  much  esteemed,  and  aome  char- 
coal is  inade  from  it.  In  Kiinawar'  the  wood 
is  used  ae  incense,  ai^d  (^ej-fxl  by  tbe  Lamas  to 
thefr  deities,  aucl  in  the  lal^r  the  twi^^s  are 
used  by  tlie  prie'sU  in  sevei'Sl' i'clf ^ious  c^j-emo- 
uies,  auu.the  fruit  ,  is  ^gularly  l^umt  as  ta- 
oenseby  the  buddliists.  Massun 'states  thai 
on' t/behrlttin  the  fruit  is  emp^Qy^d.  medicinally 
bod  is  expoi'ted  to  UiudusUu  so  that  it  may 
coustitate  part  of  tbe  Abltul  of  t)i«  basArs,  la 
Khagah,  on  the  Kunhar,  the  miil  branches 
under  tbe  name  of.  Cf^alei  kp  dhup,  are  bunied 
neAr  the  patient  as  a  remedy  for'deliriut)a  fever. 

It  ia  found  m  th<i\:iutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  aua  Sua<;uam  at  an  elevation  of  9,000 
to  12,000  i'eet,  ami  .tl»ei»  vieiJs  au  e^c^lieut, 
light,  odoriferous  wood,  '{"his  is  according  to 
Hoyle,  the  H^niaJiyyn  .cedar.  JuQiperus  ex- 
celsa  forms  a  fiucj  tice  in  Britain  .'and'.'iq  used 
Ai  ail  ever-green.'  At 'a  siTlall  village  near  the 
Lipa  stream,  on  tb«  Wt/aug  p^ss  of  tbp  l{im*- 
laya,  with  soiiie'cutiivation,  aud  a'r&t|)er  odd- 
looking  little  temple,  are  two  fine  trees  of  Judi- 
piruB  eicelsa,  the  aaeted  Juiiipar  of  the  Kuua- 
wah  and  Tibetan.  The  Juniper  iu  Konawar 
appear  lO  be  of  ifarev  sorts.-  Out  caUbd  Pama  i» 
aa  inmreiWe  crteiKr,.  another  Shoos  or  SbMApa- 
4s,a  uwnrfiftCNkor  tf^ty-My  qu  which  are 
a  few  jsmaU .  com,  and  the-  Uurd  .is  a.  hmk 
nauittd  IJetUr.-r-Ur.  TiHniifOiiCd  TrayeU^p.  87. 
iJf.  /.  L.  Ulewart's  Pmjtt^  ^?**fM*.  P-  3^4, 
C'tefflicrn'a  Pmnjab  Sfiport^p,  63.  O'^kjK 
n&isij,  page  62U,;  £ng.  Cue. .  £jee  £verxreeas. 

JUJflPEKUS '  OXn:£DB.US.  jSee  qedar ; 
Deodar. 

JUNIPERU8  REt;UI^VA-  Dm, 

khoubair  Hind.  |  Ubhul...  Hun 

The  n^epiug  bine  juniper  and  the  arboreoui 
black  one  (called    Tcliokpo")  yield  beantifa 


wood,  ^tte  ibaf  .of  tl)Q  peauil  c^ar^  b^t^  oodi 
paratively  scares. in  Sikkim.—jUooXvr,  Vol.  XJ 

p.i6.' 

juNj;pEausaELiGtqs.v  V2oyr<,grow 

at  an  extreme  height  on  Uie  tlim«lava,  geAe 
rally,  aitd  is  held  in  rei^ereucc  by  the  peot^e. 

JUNl  I'EBUS  SPHCEEiCA.  On  one  of  tfr 
Fortune's  excursions  amongst  the  hills  he  me 
with  this  curiously  formed' tree,  which,  at 
^^sight  seemed  to  80ijfi|3ty»55^ic§t^«  ^  « 


ppplcs  ^rovtn^  Dpon  plctne  trees.  It  is  one 
oi  those^  juiiipt^ra  which  nxfiff  tOK'  oooMfleAible 
^'K  iu  iJie  norlli  of  Oiius,  and  whieh  the 
Cl^inese  are  fond  of  plmiting  fouad  graTes.r* 

Baker. . .  ^ . ......  .„  Exm. '  J  B«^^.. ...  Bivd, 

Tethri.^   .3,    ji^Abiik,  alwIWu  Pinu.^ 

This  is  found  at  ferj  bigb  altitudes  in  the 
SuUq  viitl.«^^,,^twpetKltaiapar  and  Stm^^ham, 
at  an  elevation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  whett 
forests  disnpp^ar^  -  It  is  used  9B  firewood  in 
crossing  the  high  passes. — CUghom't  Pwyah 
Meport^p.  63.  "'.•/■'■•.  1 

Jl'NiFEUUS  yiKQimAKA-  See  Cedat 
Pwedaf  ,       ■',!'-'  :.■    '  ; 

JUNIR.  Here  and  4  other  plaeea  in 'the 
DcDcaa.  we  Uudd'htat  cKv^  wUb:ii»meN>iia 
inaeriptiouS}  in  the  old  pnli,  seven  of  wbiclt 
wen  collected  by  Colo^iel  Sykes.^ .  iW  dafee  i& 
^  MDnd  to  tt)ird  oenlurjr.  before  Cbrut  aiul 
■fm.  dMncter  Me«d  in  tbie  inscription  is  the 
Xat ;  but  not  w  old  as  the  Delhi 
Liat  char»ctt^r.  T^e  inscriptions  nar.rate  by 
whom  tfie  caves  wore  excavated ,  and  for 
MiiaL  olijpctft.  Tliot  fit  K,arli  is  for  foreign 
p(:irim9:  llie  grciil  Cliprtyji  oave  excavation 
At  Junir  is  f  ir  the  coiprort  of  t^e  ntteudauts 
a^,lbe  Vtvop'^  Dliarinilca  Seni,  is  called 
Ike  author  of  the  ohie  Hundred  caves  at 
Junir,  but  is  not  called  king..  ?ira  Senaks 
exiKvaled  Vbe  D^ppby  temple.  Sulisad^tta  is 
Called  of.  ^be  ()^ty  of  Tbatu^,,  Theae 

wtimt  iDapriptians,  ^q.  not  reoord  .ppsitivelj 
ifce  thks .  iniufes,  nor  nnnie  tli« 

Satialiii  liisA  Q^an  hi  the  priestbood ;  but 
ii  mu%t  be  borne  ia  mind  that  thC'  moment 
a  prince  becditaf  a  Sumana"  he  Mban(l<^ea 
hif  uLles.  Tilt:  *inBcriptions  are  reaiarkable, 
also,  foi  haviiifr  [initial  or  filial]  many  of  the 
embietriH  on  the  coini — r^ounu  Bl.  At.  Seif, 
Vi.p  4n4.  ¥<}l.  V!  p.  M^and  1088.  '. 

JUNJOOH,  a  hiudu  race,'  in  '  (be  bills 
south  of  Kasbrnit. 

JUNK,  k  Uahy  and  Jatranese,  mird 
tfpM  to  the -kr^  ohiA  of  tbe.AffobipeldgOi 
bo(ltiD«iiiLVidtec«nB«^ntiid.puapoeaa. 

ed^'tte  i^rtagma  into.  Jmdo,  wlifieb' tin 
fianHdh  bard  loipnMd  iAto  Junk^;an4  apply 
to  the  larger  Chinese  vessels*  ■  TbeXJbinasa 
%oi4  For  the  i-es3c1s  ciiEfed  -  Jnak,  fcb '  Wakiff 
ksng.  The  n  ard  Ajong,^>i«  used  for  boat, 
IbeCbinese  and  MalQy.-i-rO'rtiwyikttf^ 

JUHK  SKYLON,  otSilang  Uland,  one 
of  the  islAuds  cf  the-  Mergni  Ardi^elago, 
and  separated  from  the  oontioent  by  Fapn 
Strait,  eiLends  fiam  lat.  S?,9'  to  IX^.  46' 
4Miqg  a  ^^  leofttb  and  about  3  leagues 

teM.  ibelonged  to  the  Malay 


r(y»*h  of  Queda,,  but  it  Iins  since  been  forciblw 
ooeupied  by  the  bluniHe  of  Ligor.  Iq  tli'e 
entrance  ot  the  Strait  of  Malaocii,  near  thft 
Nioobar  and  Aobeen  Jslspda  and  betniit  Unfll 
and  Junkseylon.  thera  ari*  ofEon  very  atnag^ 
ripplings,  particularly  in  the  S,  W»  BonfDcp||« 
Tliere  is  no  perotptible  Muewt,  yit.'.j»»  njU 
face  of  the  water  ia  impeliwi  Ibrifard  by  some 
Cfluae.  TbeyaceBeeninvalDi  veatberappronult- 
ing  from  a  distance  aud  in  the  nigbt  iKelr 
nui^fi  ia  bcfrd  ftnio  a  con^idemUlb  dlBti^nco 
before  they  are  neur,  jdaiuiini/  to  pprsors  un- 
■cquainted  with  tlie.in.  for  iJie  broken  waier 
mak^  a  great  nois^  when  t\\ft  voeset  is  pasMug 
through  it.  Tlfcy  l>eHt  jioniiisL  a  ship  with 
great. violence,  uid  fiafs  ow,  iJie  spray  comiug' 
on,.decki  and  a  ||.^ni^[\  boat  could  Aat  atmiys 
Ksilt-  the  turbule  nce  oMiR'Se  rbmai-kableVip* 
1^nf,i—Hmhv,Tgh^  ^ee^oxB'IaiBnd. 

rJUJSKK&JAli^  JSWiyinpolia  po^ 

ffifeja^  ....        ^    ^^n:'.'   ,i    .  -  -■. 

T»fc.  Vhfese:   ,  ... 

JU^'NUT-Qa^BUQQEEA,  the  aamo  of 
ibe  oenietTy  at  Medina  where  Hnsaim  was 
buried  :  literally^  tho  pniadiae  of  tbs  etemklo. 

JUNO.  See  SarMVtti;  t^r  Qtlifil 
Xavsitia.* 

JUN.ONAi  A  villape  iiL  the  Ch;iiida  cHa- 
triot,  situated  .sevejk  miles  eaac  of  Obanda 
and  aix..  nuWil  mh  oniilJalpur,  wifViKltMl 
latter,  place  it  is  eiipposed  <  |f  JuT^ .  i>4SQ'ffl^ 
■ecteri  diKing  ita  occujpAtiai  itl^AtfijUNI' 
tlia  Chaiidfl  king^QO.     t  ■  ' 

i  ^UllOOIQOJE^A.  A'amall  dan  «fHs|.' 
poiotft  ill  Guogfepo^i^l^b  BtHares. 

JUN  :  abd  KATHlof  Katlyawar  are  tall, 
comely  and  lotig'bftirerJ  races,  who  liave  -vast 
herds  of  camels  and  blact  rnttre,  from  which 
the  towns  are  fuTiiisiieil  wiih  ^hee  or  clariAed 
butter,  and  tM  p«ople  tliemsilves  provided 
w^)i  libations  of  milL    See  KHt*hj. 

JUNTR|:B  01  JaiitL,  HiNx>.  An  Almanao 
or  Hegister.  The  word  cri{|;inaJly  meflQl  a  por- 
foirated  piece  of  wtel  tJirougb  irhidi  irira  iB< 
dmwtr,  and  may  Ute^tihae^aBBtlf  ^enapplM' 
to  an  almanao  oa  «wiHSt«C  ilb  UtlK'toii^ 
open  contpaMioenti^M:  nileg.nftiiJimr 

duced  ;  properly  Janaka.  '-c  > 

.  JUNAM£JAYA.    ^^^U-  Vt^  JMN^M- 
man,  and      to  Aremble.      '    !■    <  *     '  ' 
JUNAPA.   .Tam.?  CrotaUria  iuneea. 
JUPITSK.  See  Hindu;  India;  Kriahna  ; 
Sani ;  Yavana, 

JUPA.  Sans.  To  speak  inaudtbly,  from 
jup^to  mutter. 

JUKA.  HjnD,  Sakb.  The  knot  of 
on  the  bead  of  a  bindir,  properly  Japa<-  . 

JUHAMINA.UlJUtUABO,  Sim 
tolocbia  longa,  tt^.  ^otiV'^  JftV^ 
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JCSHODA.  , 

nixtare ;  onploved  nt  a  tonio  iq  diseases  of 
the  cbest  ind  irsln^  and  espeowUy  in  hettd- 
aohe.  -     ■  - 

JUBEA  OR  One  of  tlie  seven 

^Tidons  of  the  Lodh  tribe.— JRiiot.  Suff. 
GUm.  SeeLodb. 

JUBEEB  Of  Jarib.  Hum.  Psna.  A 
meatuiuig  akain,  or  rofte.  BefSbre  AkWe 
time,  it>  was  a  rope.'  Hedinotedit  slioiild'be 
nade  of  bamboo  with '  Iran  joints,  as  the  rOM 
«a«  aubjeet  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Itt  Brituh  ntvey  menuremeiits  a  cbnn  is 
wed.  A  jweeb '  oontfuns  60  Oiu!,  or  80 
Gut'ha,  anli  in  the  Btandtrd  tneneurement  -of 
the  Ugper  froviaess,  is  eqaaf  to  Sre-'ehains 
t^.Iliyards^  eMh..«hain  hr\i(^  eqori  to '4 
Gtith'a.  -  A  sqwm  af  one  Jnreeb  Wis  ^^.e^hn: 
A  Jarsab  in  Hebrew  and  Arsbie,  'Bigniftetf 
oripnaUT  odlf  n  meaaore  of  oapsoity,  eqaal  to 
4  ^afiao^  :of  3Sl  nod  'l(Latin,  Biodius),  and 
in  oourse  of  time  came  to  aignify  the  pbttiLbtt 
oCAaad,  wUbh  required  tk  *MieH-t6  shoW  it  as 
a  Jnieeb  wouM  contain.  The  pNt*ba  hkid  Niilee 
ti  Gharhwd  and  KonUon  ha*e  t  similar  eripn. 
Thie  oae  of  thetem^  moat  have  altered  before  Ude 
reuco  of  Tim6or«  for  in  the  Tnsiitutes  we  liavfe  an 
injonetion,  which  is  evidentt;  the  foundation  of 
Akbar*s  division  of  soil  into  three '  classes. 
The  words  Qufieee  and  Hud  ifre  both  retained 
in'  tile'  Spanish  eafis  and  almud. '  Indeed, 
nearly;  all  the  Bpauiih  wetKht*  and  'measures 
are  like  very  many  adrainialrattve  iwtirdi 
derivisd  ffom  the  Arabio.  Aa  4h«  qnrntal  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  from  kintor,  «f  which  thd 
ftjutkh  (mobK)  ia  the  arroba :  artilde,  a  p^imd 
frain  tmttler.  lette,  »  apan,  fmn  'shhnhh'; 
w»Am^oa.^mhtL  Sup.  Obm,  Ai  itakkari, 

JUBGOK.  Aft  ?  Ziraotria. 
JUBI.  See  Kelat 

JUB^KUNUALOO  also  KUndsloo-;  and 
Kubra,  B  large  ueiUe,  gronvinf;  in' the  noHhehi 
•d4  middle  parts  of  the  iHimalaya:  It  attains  to 
abont  ^htior  liiaB  feet'  hif|h  mid  the  natives 
nske  fope*  of  tha  fibre,  for  tyinir  np  theitr 
Oittta  and  snow  sandals.h*-i}»y/«'t  KA.  H. 
.  JUR&AH.  AitiB.'  Hind.  Pbbs.  A  mrgeon. 

JURU.  fiee'Sffmsn^,  fwoperlyjan.'  ' 
. .  JUBU^BttA^^^^-  SaK>-  ^roni  jan;-deere- 
pitude. 

iiJUftUDhKAtUr.  BlMik  Hawtttia  biootor. 
JUBUMUDI.  UAL4Y.  A  fMmaa. 
JU&UXKABOO.  Sans.  iCiom-Jri,  to  -be 
wktiaeadfAnd  kri^  todo. 
'  Jtrs.  See  Karej. 
JCS^  proparty  Ja^  Hind.  Zinc, 
JUSAWUB  or  Jnsawut,  the  naaw  of  a 
tnba  oT  EajpaoU  in  Aweng  of  Muttra.  They 
are  held .  in  no  greiit  conaidmtion. — l^liai. 

TUSHODiA,  BaNs;  £tom  JaAta,  faine,  and 
ja,  to  gtTC« 
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JUSTICIA  COOCIKBA. 

JUfiQUlAHB.  Fa.  Henbane  Med. 
JUSSaD.  Gdz.  Hidd.  Pskr.  Spelter.  Zina 
JUSSL  TAeAC.  A  detioaie  film  ef  tb« 
Philippme  lalands,  of  which  dresses^  Im.,  an 
made.  Jussi  fibre,  and  striped  Jusai  rfresses 
from  Manilla,  w4i«  tahlbited  in  the  'Bahibifenn 
of  1861 ;  the  plant  yielding  the  fibre  is  not 
knowti^/^oyfe.- W.  Pi.  Smmoutd^t  JHet 

JUSSIEUA  GABYOFHYLXXEA.  Utl 
flyn.  of  Lad#igiit  |MirviflorH,^AMrA. 

iUSSIEUA  BXAL/tATA.  Boaft;  Sys.  d 
Joseieua  villo«ft.— Lam. 
r  JUStflBUA  PRUTICOSA.  D.  C.  Syn.  of 
Jueeieda  vittoea. — Lam- 

JUSSIiLtlA  RAOEMOSA.  RotTL.  Syn.  o( 
iiomnitsefa  rabembAa^Ani^f. 

JUdSlEUA  SUPFRUriUOSA.  Link.  Syn. 
of  JnssieiM  villosa->— Zom. 
•'iDM&Vk  VII/LOSA.— im.  JT.^A. 

J.  exa]tata.ir(»6.  Ataetfb  I  J.  sitfiatieoaa,"£wib 
J.  fratnoaa,  [ 
U  bU'tMiga  BiM.  t  Karambn...  ...  MaLStL 

A  perennial  plant  grows  in  Bengal  in  boA 
peninsulas  of  India  and  in  Gochin.China-  It  a 
emplovtid  in  medtoine.— Toi^f,  33. 

Jir^'IClA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  il«tural  order  AcnnthaceEe.  Thirty- 
two  species  of  Jufailcia  are  deaoribed  by 
Or.  RoxbufKh.  A  few  only  of  which  hirt 
any  medicinal  .virtnes  attributed  to  tbem,  stti 
all  but  oile  are  now  referred  to  other  gnienr. 
Lindley  quotes  J.  peetoralis,  aa  a  stomnlAie. 
J.  blKdra,  and  Acanthus  mollia,  having  emollient 
leaves  are  used  for  poultices,  and  Wight  givm 
JC  llnida  Of  the  East  Indies,  are  J.  ealycotrtchi, 
J.  'denttiti|,  and  J.  eobolium.  Some  of  ihs 
species  are  planted  as  flowering  shrubs— Ge* 
Mfd.  Top.  p.  1S4.  Middell,  (TonWy. 
tyShaughtmy,  p.  483. 
JUSTICIA  AUHATODA.  /ina.  Boxi. 


Ana... 


 -  »  1  Aliw—-.  — ...-M  ..- 

  ...   I  VMnkK..  .-».»....  „.HiaB* 

This  plant  growa  abundantly  wild,  srkI  com- 
&»»  all  over  India.  Leavca  ate  aked  ^  Ajmen, 
andmeobniidercd  diaphoretic  ind  aedativc,  aid 
uasdia  fpi^h  pMacriptians.  i'Bhe'mot  ia  umdu 
OeylflK  as  an  hmmaangegafc  aad.  to  causa  ab»r- 
taon.  Theebavobalof  the  plant  ie  used  to  make 
guppowdar^MrMa  >JAdb  Shjt.  AJmmit 
tt410il?8.i  '  '  ' 
JOS'lIiCIA  AF!>BBSaA.  Fomk-  Sya.  of 
BtrlMa  pnoriiti8.-M>£AM. 
'  JUSTIOIA  COGCINHA.  Thia.  apeaas 
faaarB  a  amall  pirik'  flower.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  reddiBh'C6lonr  nndernaUh.  It  ia  aaid  by  the 
aatttas -that  the  root  is  an  antidote  to 
bite  df  a  snakev  and  that  it  is  the  root  aougkt 
after  by  them  whea  bitten  by  the  cobra.— 
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JUSTIOIi  BBH'SAT^  Klem.   Syn.  of 

Justicia  ecboliom,  Reaib.  Bieeie.  ■■ 
JUSTiClA  EOROLIUIL— iioa*.  Meede. 


'ifidoo  Jati  Benk. 

rao-sa-lat  EUKH. 


Jati  EnO). 

P&chcha  V^mbariim 
Tel. 


A  sbrabby  plaDt  coOimon  in  most  parU  of 
lodia,  ind  io  flower  nearly  all  the  ,Year.  It 
II 4  uttn  d  the  lodian  forests,  said  to  be 
aontle.  Bo«fipii«  Une.  tube  very  long 
aDd  skiidcr.— tfifffkiyitoiny.  Eoxb,yi.Ind. 

114.  Voigt.  „  , 

JUSTICIA  ECHIOlDBa   Bo^b.  Syn,  of 
AndromphiB  echioides.   iPee*-  ^*  /c. 
JTOTiClA  GBNDARUSSA.  Koxb. 

Km.  1  Oaur  NdoU  Tim. 

ll^tahu^V..*.     to     I  lMlft-Waw«U  Tkl. 

AlMtdaome  shrubby  plant  with  bark  of  a 
Ml  purple  hue  very  Bmtx^tli,  and  in  some  varie- 
lies  creen,  floirers  during  the  raius,  it  grows 
rtAiSly  by  cuttinfSB  or  slips:  the  leaves  when 
riihijed  have  aAtrong  and  i^ot  unpleasant  smell; 
ttiejue  roasted  and  given  by  the  Vitiaas  in 
■kiOBiB  rheamatiaDi.— The  leaves  dried  and 
ttomtend  -  are  n&ed  ai  a  preserratire  to  keep 
twela  from  hooVa,-- Ridddl.  0ml.  SitA,  Top. 
p.  172.  Aittt,  Mat.  Med.  73. 

JL'STICIA  NiSUTA.  LnJH. 

Rhinacanl^ov  commanu. — iVeu. 
White-Qpneriog  Jiutkik  |  lUbutar  ki  jhac.  Hibd. 

AiUirubby  plant  irhUe  flowers  in  axil- 
bry  and  terminal  panidBs  ;  grows  ipreadmg 
sbng  the  gronnd.  Th«'  toaves  are  bmiaed 
and  used  by  the  natives  for  ouring  ringworm. 
Found  in  ihe  Tiative  garJeDs  as  a  flower.  The 
flovera  are  ecild  along  with  those  of  Jasmine, 
and  the  roots  are  uieil  iu  medicine  as  an  ex- 
citant.—Birfrfeii.  GenL  Med.  Top.,pagt  173. 
JTJ&HCiA  FANXCULATA.  £wrm.  Roxb. 

This  plant  grons  nild  in  the  sonthem 
jirts  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  ohiraytta, 
md  a  highly  prized  as  ao  excellent  stomachic. 
See  Andr^Aphia  panunUata  chiretta. 

lUSn&A  FICTA>  KoxB. 

Hr^topbyBw  tetenae.— A'eei. 

Ta^ated  Jnatida.  I  Vacs  plant  Kro. 

8«rl(h'Viiai>otft....HmD.  | 

lltia  is  a  very  ornamt^ntal  and  handsome  va- 
ncgtted  shTub>  b«$riiig  red  flowers,  having 
imea  leaves  with  Isrge  white  spots  fringed 
with  green,  and  some  rarieties  with  red  and 
dvrk  red  apoti.  ThQ  Inves  are  used  for  the 
decotatitm  of  tbe-dnmt  after  dinner,  and 
okha  onamnittl  paipo«eB :  few  learn  oao  be 
fnHid  on  whi^  toBc  grotesque  resemblflnce 


JUT. 

to  the  human  counteiianee  be  fancied 

or  traced.— iSirfifcii.  Oenl.  Ahd.Top.  IU- 
Jaffreu.  „ 

JUSTICIA  PR0CUMBEN3.  Libm-  Syn. 
of  Koetellaria  profinmbenar-^iljtefi  " 

JUSTICIA  EEPENS^  ^^W*   ^  ^ 
Ruogia  repens. 
JUSTICIA  VBRTICILLMA- 

Erect  Jortioia.        I  KuBtoola-HiBD. 
Found  in  the  Kotah  junglfli.— ffflif.  Mad, 
Top ,  p.  173. 
JUSTIN.   See  Chandragupta. 
JUT.    Under  the  words  Jat  and  Jet,  havfl 
been  given  some  notices  of,  seemingly,  a  dis- 
tinct race  to  which  these  differently  pronoun- 
ced names  pre  applied.   They  are  supposed  hi 
hare  sprung  from  hordes,  who  bad  migratm. 
from  the  plains  of  Upper  Asia,  and  faeoK , 
pushed  forward  into  the  Will^  of  kbelndifK 
bv  enccecdlng  and  more  ili«riikfl  rtceB.  « 
tain  PoBtans  telh  us  thstth*  Jut,  like  iU 
the  tribea  in  the  Bind  ottiintriea,  m  diriiM 
into  innumerable  subdivisions  eaUed  Koom, 
and  are  there  a  hard-worltiag  iflce,  oocupying 
themselves  in  rearing  caroela,  feeding  flocks, 
or  cultivating  the  soil.    They  are  nivsfia- 
bly  found  in  large  communitiea^  orten  liv- 
ing in   temporary  huts  or    "  wand,"  and 
migrate  all  over  Sind  and  ila  confiDGs,  as 
shepherds,  in  search  of  paelure.    Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  they  are  farm  ao^ants  either  of 
the  Biluohi  chiefs  or  weatthy  namindaia,  who 
repay  their  labour  with#  nodioum  .of  the 
produce.   The  Jat  in  &aAr  m  a  qniat  in- 
offensive class,  and  exces^J^ly  valaable  suV 
jects,  but  have  hitherto  bton  much  depresseA 
Their  women  are,  throughput  thfl  oountn'j 
noted  for  their  beauty,  and,  to  their  credit  be 
it  also  spoken,  for  their  chastity.    Thry  work 
as  hard  as  the  men,  and  the  labour  of  tendiiig, 
driving  home  their  flooks,  milking  the  cattle. 
&c.  is  fairly  divided.   Tba  Jut  are  very  na- 
merouB  and  form  a  large  division  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sind,  though  aeldom  found  in  its 
towns,  being  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  particularly  eastward  to  the  desert 
tract  which  separates   Sind   Jrom  Culoh, 
known  as  the  Unnn  on  whiah  this  tribe  me 
large  fioeka  of  camels^   There  are  othir 
pastoral  and  peaceable  olasaes  beaiiiea  the  Jnt, 
of  mahomedan  persuasion,  snob  as  tbo  EboMl 
in  Upper  Sind,  Sikh  Lohana  in  the  DelttLi 
and  emigrants  from  the  Funjftb,  who  hsva  ia 
many  instances  become  amalgamated  with  tha 
people  of  the  country.   The  Kbosa  become  n 
predatory   tribe  on  the  eaalern  confiiieB  of 
Sind,  verging  towards  the  GutcL  territories, 
where  E^puts  are  located,  tbey    are  very 
troublesome.   They  are  slno  on  the  eastern 
boandaries,   na  wandering  ^-herfsmw^  Xhi 
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Daod  Ptttim  trho  inhabit  generally  the  eoontry 
of  that  name  in  the  norUi  are  to  be  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Bind.  Tbe  Sumah  are 
Jntt  though  they  are  generally  known  by  the 


JUT. 


long  been  subject  to  an  alien  rule  and  an  pro* 
bably  a  good  deal  intermiied  by  contact  witd 
the  Heeaa  and  others. 
The  Jat  Singh  of  the  Punjab  and  upper  Sat- 
former  tille.    ^lich  hI^o  are  the  MrcIu  and  lej  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  best  represei; 


■i 


numerous  olher  subdivisions  of  the  Jut  tribes. 
The  Jut  is  as  inseparable  from  the  camel 
throughout  Sind,  as  the  Arab  from  his  horse 
in  Arabia  ;  they  are  intariably  camel  drirera 
and  feeders,  and  are  oonsulted  on  every  occa- 
sion where  the  health  or  efficiency  of  this  in- 
valuable snimal  is  in  quesUon.  According  to 
one  authority,  the  Jut  occupying  ports  of  the 
ancient  Sikh  territories,  are  sprang  from  bar- 
barous hordes,  tfho  emigrated  from  the  plains 
of  Up^r  Asia,  but  who  now  have  long  held 
tbe  hindu  language  and  belief.  But,  if 
the  Jut  of  Sindh  and  Kach  Gandhava  be  of 
the  same  stock,  these  hare  become  mafao* 
medans.  Tbe  Jetki  ia  everywhere,  accordhig 
to  Mr.  MacsooD,  the  language  of  the  Jet. 

Gavelkind,  the  equal  division  of  tbe  inherit- 
ance smoQgst  the  sons,  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  Jut  brothers  who  settled  in 
Kent.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  G«t\  hordes, 
and  is  still  followed  by  the  Jharija  rajputs. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oeuturiea 
of  the  Christian  era,  Nanuk  and  Govind,  of 
the  Khntree  race,  obtained  a  few  converu  to 
their  doctrines  of  rdigioua  reform  and  social 
emaaoipation  nmong  the  Jut  peasants  of 
Lahore,  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Sntlfj. 

Taking  Lat.  23«  or  24^  N.  in  Malwa,  and  L. 
30*  on  tbe  Jumna,  so  as  to  include  Upper  Sind, 
Marwar,  part  of  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  La- 
hore, TJmritsur  and  Umballa  on  the  other,  then 
connect  the  two  eastern  points  by  a  Hue  which 
shall  include  Dholpore,  Agra,  Aiigbur  and 
Merut,  and  within  all  that  tract  the  Jat  ra<le 
ethnotogiqally  predominates,  ezoeptinu;  only 
the  hilU  of  Mewar  and  the  neighbourhood, 
sttU  held  by  aboriginal  tribes.  Advancing 
eastwards  into  the  Punjab  and  Kajputana,  we 
find  hindu  and  mahodiedan  Jat  much  mixed, 
and  it  ofteh  happens  that  one-half  a  village  or 
one  branch  of  a  family  are  mahomedaos  and 
the  other  Mndns.-  Further  east,  mahomedan 
Jat  become  rarer  and  rarer,  attd  both  about 
Lahore,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Punjab  along 
the  line  of  the  upper  SuUej  and  Jumna,  the 
great  mass  remain  unconverted-  In  the  Pun- 
jab, the  Jat  all  take  the  designation  of  Singh, 
and  dress  somewhat  differently  from  ordinary 
hindu  Jat ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  only 
become  formally  Sikhs,  where  they  take  service, 
and  that  change  makes  little  difference,  in  their 
laws  and  social  relations.  The  Jat  of  Delhi, 
Bhurtpor,  S»,  are  a  very  fine  race,  bear  the  old 
hindu  names  of  Mull  and  such  like,  and  are  not 
•U  Singhs.  In  Bqjputanah,  the  Jat  are  quiet 
■ad  submissive  cnttivaton*    They  have  now 


tative  type  of  the  race.    Compnred  to  northern 
races,  they  are  dark ;  they  are  tall,  lai^  and 
well  featured,  with  plentiful  and  long  beards, 
fine  teeth  and  a  very  pleasant  open  expressioo 
of  countenance.    They  are  larger  and  taller 
than  the  Afghan  Pathsn  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  especially  well  developed,  but  not 
so  stout  limbed  or  quite  so  robust.    They  are 
a  fine,  remarkably  handsome,  race  of  men,  not 
excelled  by  any  race  in  iim.   In  courage, 
ene^y,  ana  miUtai^  qualities,  thnr  excel  (he 
more  Iwaatifnl  non-Patban  neesc€  the  northern 
hiUs,  snd  tbc^  an  19  energetic  in  the  psaoefdl 
arta  aa  in  that  <rf  war.   They  are  good  osMw- 
'tors,  hard-working  and  thrifty  ;  they  let  Ifftft 
land  lie  waste  and  p»y  their  bind  tax  pnnelo- 
ally.     Their  womeu  work  as  well  as  the  nen 
and  make  themselves  geaersUy  usefuL  Xhiy 
are  not  learned,  (bough  many  man  and  some 
women  can  read  and  write.   They  have  a  great 
craving  after  fixed  ownership  in  the  aoUi  They 
are  easentially  agricnlturista,  seldom  gardffliar% 
and  in  Hindastan  are  never  pastoru.  Thqr 
breed  cattle  brgely,  and  aomefcimea  rear  enndi 
when  the  eountcy  is  snitaUSb  and  in  Jst 
eonntries  both  ordinary  oarts  and  large  Bw^ 
cantile  waggons  are  nsually  plentiful,  and  as 
wsggoners  they  not  unfreqnently  carry  their 
(train  and  other  produce  to  distant  marnts  on 
their  own  account.    The  Jat  fonnerly  dwelt  in 
RsjputanaU  in  republics,  such  as,  in  tbetimerf 
the  Greeks,  were  alluded  to  as  democratic  io- 
atituiioas,  and  one  Tecognised  republican  ttat^ 
that  of  Pbocil  or  Maraj,  eaoMdown  to  the  nioe- 
teeiith  century  and  waa  the  last  r»coKni»d  repatn 
lican  state  iu  Inciia.  It  was  a  Jat  repnblte,  tfd 
gave  the  chiefs  who  founded  tbe  states  of  Pati»- 
lab,  Nabab,  Jheendea.  The  old  territory  of  the 
Bhooikian  race  was  reeognized  by  the  Briti^ 
and  treated  amongst  tbe  protected  Sikh  Btales. 
but  baa  recently  been  broiight  under  the  gene- 
ral  rule  of  British  dominion.  Every  Jat  villsgVf 
however,  is,  on  a  small  scale,  A  detnomti^ 
republic,  every  man  having  his  own  sepil*** 
and  divided  share  of  the  cultivated  land.  The 
anion  in  a  joint  village  community  is  rather  tie 
political  union  of  the  commune,  so  wril  kaiom 
in  Europe,  than  a  common  mjoyment  of  p^o* 
perty.   A  father  and  son  may  cultivate  in  eooi' 
mon,  bnt  commensality  goes  no   hirtber.  Xbe 
village  site,   the  waste  lands  and  grsiing 
grounds,  ancL  it  may  be,  one  or  two  otber  tkinf" 
belong  to  the  commune,  and  the  members  01 
the  commnne  hav^  U  theae,  rif^hta  ia 
For  an  the  pvrpoaes  of  eoltivBtioni  tiie  f""!" 
der  of  the  land  is  in  every  way  smnte  mOie 
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ifKilT.    The  govfrnment  is  not  pafri- 
bqt  a  feprewrt^iive  commanal  council 
^puicbATet.    Efr-^nn^irriHire  of  widows  is  per- 
iU  the  Jac  Are  ^ubdirided  into  many 


■vd  Tribes.  i(t«r  Lite  osnal  fashion  of 
people*  of  the  Arlait   or  Indo-Germanic 
and  the  u»ual  fAsliion  is  to  marry  into 
Grns.    The  Jst  have  little  of  the  hinda 
itaJ  atridiMM,  hikI  Iji  Punjabi  re^ments 
freely  like  Europr^ans,  and  have  their 
or  three  meals  a  day  comfortably.  The 
Ra[j,ptjt  and  thrir  cogeriera  are  branches  of 
I  great  stoct-    Bradninns  of  Kashmir  and 
IfronticT  lalU  are  hinJas  in  an  earlier  stage 
ihmiiiicitl  deTf^loprD'^itL    The  Jat  country 
envti  13  nould  be  occupied  by  a  l»rge 
of  Deople  iibiiini!  through  the  Bolan  Pass, 
iS  or  SO"  north,  nnd  the  Rajput  are 
M  a  semi-cirnilar  form  around  the  eas- 
nrf  aorthcri)  atiri  'south  edf^e  of  the  Jat 
th«  ma«9  of  them  ocrupying  the  richer 
of  the  GanneB.    Mr.  Camp  bell's  conjec- 
'  it  tint  the  Hajput  Rre     earlier  ware  from 
wane  aa  the  Jat,  who  ciime  in  by  the 
mta,  htve  farther  pHvanced  and  beta 
hittdnliied,  while  the  Jat  hare  come 
ttkem  Fanjnbi  it  the  language  spoken 
Isl,  tmt  wliie^hi  in  I'ppc'r  Sind,  is  called 
Gd  of  Ike  Jat  tongue,  and  Mr.  Masaon 
it  /etli.     It  is  flfi  IiidotJermanio  touf?uc 
EO  tlie  Sanscnt,    In  its  main  grammatical 
■miiial  features  it  h  not  widely  differeot 
tbe  Hindi  of  the  Jlajpur  and  other  Hindu- 
peopk.    It  IB  one  of  the  most  pracrit  of 
m  ▼emacular,     The  /at,   Jot,  Jet,  Jut 
Jbiit,  who  thus  occupy  the  north-west  and 
riaii    provinces,    filso    the    Punjab  and 
■r«  in  reliitiDii  purMv  liindu,  partly  Sikh, 
p#rilT  mabonifdaii     T^l«y  a]|  refer  to  the 
of  the   ]  ndua  fliid  to   Ohazoi  as  their 
taj  seats,  itnd  tbe  Dhn  or  Pachhad he  reached 
from  the  Piuijitb  iibout  the  middle  of  the 
eeisiory.    Ihe  other  section  is  the  Hele  or 
The  Jat  aetm  to  have  entered  by  the 
p«s?,  occupied  the  hi^h  pastoral  lands 
Quettah  and  L)ienct:  descended  into  the 
Ins  wfaicb  ihey  still  occupy.    The  Jat  is  the 
a^icnltaral  tribe  in  the  Punjab  and,  in  the 
lb  parlRQce,  Jat  and  zamindsT  Of  cultivator 
•TnonymouA.    There  are  no  Jat  in  KashKiir 
•r  viibin  the  hilts.  The  Aodi  tribe  of  Jat  dwell 
h  PunipTil  and  Sonepot,    The  Aolania  Jat  in 
haiput  elatra  lo  he  thott?  other  Jat  by  having 
'  Ike  title  oF  malek  or  kirig  conferred  on  tliem. 
rmoe,  however,  spread  as  it  is  from  flerat, 
and  Kandahar,  throughout  the  Punjab, 
the  Indus  iuto  Kach  GandfaBTS,  and  east- 
lb  to  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  is  the  ssme, 
jVlterrver  spread,  they  retain  a  dialect  of 
^mto  which,  ia  Sind,  has  been  giren  the 
JetH,    Mjt.  Masson  aeems  to  imply 
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that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Getee  who,  he 
says,  once  possessed  the  whole  of  the  countries 
immediately  east  and  west  of  the  Indus.  The 
zamiodars,  or  coItiTators  of  the  soil,  at  Jell  as 
throughout  Kachi.are  Jet,  who,  up  to  A.D.1830, 
seldom  moved  abroad,  but  on  bullocks  and  never 
unless  armed,  A  Jet  might  generally  be  seen  half 
naked — seated  on  a  lesu  bullock,  and  formi- 
dably armed  with  matchlock  and  sword,  and  to 
the  north  and  west  of  ICach  Gandhava,  as  also 
in  Herat,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul,  they  are  seen 
as  itinerant  artizans,  like  gypsies.  In  the  Fun- 
jab,  they  are  not  found  west  of  the  Jilam,  but 
east  of  that  river  the  Jet  cultivators  use  wag- 
gons. The  Jet  has  been  so  long  settled  ia 
Kach  Oandhava,  as  to  appear  the  aborigines. 
Amongst  their  numerous  subdivisions  are  the 
Kalora,  Kokar,  Hampi,  Tunis,  Abrah. 

According  to  Mohan  I»al,  tbe  Sikh  Jat 
are  p'dyandrous,  and  one  brother  takes  his 
brother's  wife,  but  in  slating  this  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  custom  among  the  Jat,  of.Curao, 
also  written  karao  seemingly  from  "  karana," 
to  cause  to  do,  the  term  gireu  among  the  Jat, 
Poojor,  Ahir,  and  other  races  and  tribes  in 
western  Hindustan,  to  concubinage  generally  ; 
but  more  especially  to  marriages  of  widows  with 
the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband.  The  practice, 
which  is  also  known  to  the  eastward  by  the  name 
of  Goorhurree,  in  the  Deccan  of  ButC'hhee ;  and, 
in  other  provinces,  by  tbe  name  of  Dhureecha,  is 
followed  among  the  Jut  race,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed,  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it. 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form  these 
connections,  elder  brothers  being  prohibited 
from  marrying  their  youiif^er  brother's  widows, 
but  amoug  the  Jat  of  Delhi  even  this  is  not 
prohibited.   The  practice  has  been  common 
among  several  nations  of  the  East.    The  Jews 
followed  this  custom,  and  in  Egypt  it  was  ad- 
mitted for  a  childless  widow  to  oohabit  with  a 
brother  of  tlie  deceased  husband,    When  the 
laws  of  Menu  were  enacted,  Karao  appears  to 
have  been  a  recognized  institution,    hut  as  is 
not  unusual  with  the  Institutes,  there  is  much 
contradiction  between  the  enactments  relating 
to  it.    From  a  consideration  of  all  the  pas- 
sages on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  failure  of 
issue  was  the  point  on  which  the  legality  turn- 
ed.   He  who  was  begotten  according  to  law 
on  the  wife  of  a  man  deceased,  or  impotent, 
or  disordered,  after  due  authority  given  to 
her,  is  called  the  lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Ch. 
IX.,  v.  176).  From  tbe  fact  of  Draupadi  mar- 
rying the  five  Paodoo  brothers,  we  learn  that 
potyaudry  must  have  prevailed  amongst  tbe 
heroes  of  that  poriod ;  and  if  polyandry,  the 
practice  of  Karao  waa,  no  doubt,  not  uncom- 
mon :  indeed,  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabhara- 
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iting  to  bu  •  deceased  brother.   There  is 
Mrbape  no  .orcumBtanoB  which  so  airongly 
l^u)^  the  northern  descent  of  the  dei&ed  Fan- 
'jlki^a  heroes  aa  this  marriage.   Herodotus  tells 
jift  that  polyandry  prevailed  among  the  noma- 
difl  Boythians  as  it  does  at  present  among  the 
Bbotia.   The  practice  is  adopted  also  by  the 
'Kau*  of  MalabtTi  between  whom  and  the  peo- 
/plo  of'ihe  Hinudaya,  Wilson  traeea  the  obscure 
.Vtatiges  of  a  bonneotion.     Amongst  the  Jat, 
'':6ooinr.  and  Ahir,  children  bom  Curao  are 
^^^BMttideied  legitimate,  and  are  entitled  to  inhe* 
^  ii^itaiiee  aeaorliiigly*   Children  begotten  by  the 
'  Women  pie?ioas  to  Curao,  except  in  the  case 
,'l^itatttDal  Gurai^  axe  Imown  by  th^e  name  of 
' .  JCndhdora,  and  do  not  inherit  the  property  of 
^  fatha-in-law.    According  to  dictionaries, 
"U    the  words  are  written,   Jat  means  a 
laoe,  a  tribe,  while  Jut  means  a  manner, 
•  Kind,  and  likewise  matted  hair :  also,  through- 
~  ont  the  Panjab,  Jut  implies  a  fleece  of  fell  of 
-  Wtj  but  in  Tapper  Sindh  a  Jut  means  a  rearer 
of  camels  or  blaek  oattle,  or  a  shepherd  in 
■'^opposition  to  a  huahandman.   In  the  FuqjBb 
;  generally,  Jut^  meant  a  villager  and  husband* 
'ifOOk  in  oppositbn  to  an  artist  or  haodiexafti- 
lun.   The  Jat,  latterly,  acquired  great  power. 
y  Th»  Birk  or  Virk  is  one  of  the  most  diatin- 
.  'gniahed  of  the  Jat  tribes.    The  Smdhoo,  Ghee- 
ft-aeli.  Yoraitch,  Chhuttheh,  Sidhoo,  Earrekal, 
,pr  K.urreeal,  Gondul,  &c.,  are  Jat  eub-divisions 
'  .falthePunjab  and  their  numerous  sections  added 
to  their  following  varied  religious  sects,  have 
.  .  ^ven  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race. 
'.  The  Jat  in  the  north  and  west  of  India  are  in- 
V  :  dostrions  and  successful  tillers  of  the  soil,  snd 
'.  ',  Wdy  yeomen,  equally  ready  to  lake  up  ariLs 
'.:  M  to  follow  the  plough.    On  the  Jumna,  their 
eeneral  superiority  is  apparent,  and  Bhurtpooz 
u>  ^ofe  witness  to  their  merits.    Some  of  the  Jnt 
are  said  to  be  desoendauts  of  the  Kahkar  of  the 
fifcUBange.  The  ^hut.  Jut  or  Jit,  who  dwell 
. :  In-^nd  from  the  aea  to  Oawudputra  bnt  not  in 
tht  t*hnl.  are  the  oldest  of  the  proaelytea  to 
.  .  anahomedanlsm. — Mauon.    Vigne.  Pottans. 
;y  CtutninghamU  Sistarp  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  1. 
'   Camphell,  pp.  Bl»  77  to  81.  Jilliot's  8up. 
,;   <?Zoi.  BechercktB  Phil,  tur  lea  EgypUsm  et  le$ , 
'';  .  ChmoiM.    Selection*  from  the  Mahahharata, 
pp.  8  and  66.  Maason'  Joumeyt,  Vol.  II,  p. 
125,  Masson  Kdai^  p.  853.   Inttitutes  of 
JTentf,  Ch.  IX  v.  176.    See  India  ;  Jat ; 
Jet ;  KauraTa,  Marriage  Cnstbma  ;  Panda  ; 
Polyandry. 

JUTA-KANCHUBA.  BxHe.  Commelyna 
communis. 

JUTA-MANGSSB.  Bxxg.  Spikenard,  Va- 
leriana Jatamansi. 

JUTA-SALPANBE.  Bsko.  Dicerma  pul- 
chellan. 


JUTATOO.  Sans,  from  jata,  a  bunch  «l 
hair,  and  ayoo,  life-time,  properly  Jatayoo. 

JTITE. 
Jew^  Hallow.  g.EsQ. 


Jute  Sbto.  Hutd- 

Isband   „ 

SiQgginguiuhs 
Cor^ros  oUtorias,  jUat. 
fatta    Sams. 


BriBtly  leaved  Coi- 

ohoroB  

Pitt  Bano.  Hum. 

Koshta   „ 

Bhunip   „ 

Oorekonu  oUtoriw, 

Futta.....   Behq.  I  Tat  the  cloth. 

Fat  fibre   Jem  ]  Chotee-mc^U ...  Hihd., 

Conionu  eaptularia. 

laband  Bum.  \  GhMiallta  pst...BBM. 

1  Naltapat«  

This  6bre  has  long  been  known  in  India,  as 
in  use  in  the  msQufacture  both  of  cordage  acd 
cloths,  but  it  was  only  during  tbe  past  fifteen 
years  that  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  Bngland, 
It  is  the  product  of  the  two  distinct  planta  Cox- 
chorus  cspsnlaris  and  Corehorus  otitoriua,  above 
named,  both  of  them  common  all  o^  India, 
and  in  Ceylon  and  China,  both  cultivated  for 
their  leaves,  and  under  shoots,  as  pot  herbs,  and 
for  their  fibres.  G.  Olitorius,  ia  Uie  Jewa'  mal- 
low, ud  is  anpposed  to  be.  the  plant  alluded  to 
in  Job  XXX.  4.  There  is  one  variety  called  by 
the  natives  Teetah  Pat  and  uothei  nriety 
which  the  natives  oall  Bern  Pat>  Jute  is 
easily  Bpun  and  is  much  osed  to  mix  with  oo- 
dilla.  It  IB  made  into  "  ghunny"  oloth  {m^;ili), 
cordage,  and  paper  and  damask  doth  made  of 
Jute  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  that  £abri- 
cated  from  cotton.    Jute  fibre  brin^,  according 
to  quality  from  £  1 3  to  £22  per  ton,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.    The  fibres  are  subdivisible  into 
very  fine  fibrils,  which  are  easily  spun  :  they  aie 
long,  soft  and  silky,  and  under  the  microsoope, 
cannot  be  distinguished  fr<Hn  thoee  of  flax,  to 
all  tbe  purposes  of  whidi  the  jute  fibre  is 
plicable.  When  prepared  by  ste^ng,  the  plant 
requires  long  maoaration,  a  fortnight-  or  tluee 
weeks  being  soarody  sufildent  fin  it  Tbe 
chief  sites  of  its  euUivation  in  the  Bengal  Pre* 
aidency,  ate  Hatda,  Fumea,  Katore,  Buogpore 
and  Dacca,  aud   four  vwieties   are  distin- 
guished, Fat,  Tasa,   MesU  and  Coshta.  At 
Jungpore   the   names  given    to   Jote  are 
Ghore  Sun  (probably  Hibiscus)  Faut,  Coeeh 
Murda  Faut,  and   Amleeah  Fat,  (probably 
Crotolaria.)  In  its  culture  the  land  is  pre- 
pared  aa  for  rice,  the  plants  are  weeded 
when  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  it  is  cut  dose 
to  the  roots  when  it  has  flowered,  and  before 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  a  few  plaata  being  leA  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  come  to  maturiQ.  After 
the  plants  a»  eat  down,  their  tops  are  dipped 
off,  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  tied  tc^ether.  Thm 
bundles  are  laid  in  a  shdiow  tank  ud  wdghed 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  Mys, 
being  daily  examined  toucectain  that  th^  ate 
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not  unduly  rotted^  When  the  baric  is  found  to 
Kpnrate  and  the  stalk  and  fibres  become  soft 
tiie  bundles  are  opened  and  five  or  six  atalks 
taken  in  tbe  band  at  a  time*  by  a  person 
elanditig  in  the  n»ter,  who  breiVs  off  about 
two  feet  aS  them  from  the  bottom  ;  the  bark, 
whicb  hss  become  soft  like  thread  is  held  in 
faoth  hami$,  and  the  stalks  are  taken  ouL  The 
fibres  arc  separated  by  mere  washing,  are  dress* 
ed  and  eiposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  by  hanging 
XhrtR  over  bambacis.  They  are  literwards  par- 
tially cleaned,  and  iKnally  made  up  into  bundles 
of  from  one  to  two  n^aunds,  for  the  market. 
Tbo  culture  of  J  atf:  bus  of  late  yean  greatly 
improTed  ill  iDiiDy  pUcea  and  the  produce  is 
■tated  to  be  from  4U0  Iba  to  700  per  acre.  Jute 
£bre  hns  been  notioed  at  length  under  the 
vtide  Corchorus.  Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  tLia 
Indian  product  : 


1836 
J846 


1,136 

6, 5  00 

8,900 
16,930 


tons. 


1864 
1855 
1866 
1867 
1868 


84,086  tons. 
86.961 
86,554  „ 
88,800  „ 
87,800  „ 


Bengal  19  almost  Ihe  sole  country  from  which 
le  eiports  are  made  and  the  quantities  ex- 
erted ffom  aU  India  were  as  under  : 


Tons.  t 
IBM-'?  83,680  S7fi,067 
1857-8  30,441  303,208 
18C8-0  ...  525,090 
1869-60  38,060  290.018 
1860-61  63,716  400,371 


Tons.  £ 

IfiSO-l  20,120  19fi,Ji:if! 
Lfi6l-2  26,763  im.itJG 
18S2  3  n,942  112,578 
1863-4  25,475  lG4,1Gii 
^1864-5  34,97a  229,241 
IB55^  44,135  329,076 

will  be  observet?,  the  exports  doubled  in 
iven  years,  and  its  value  row  from  £7  to 
a  ton.  As  an  esparted  article  perhaps  there 
no  otber  fibre  in  the  world  which  has  had  such 
exiraordinnry  riss  in  so  short  a  space  of 
tune.  About  the  iirai  querter  of  the  nineteeoth 
century  its  export  naa  vuknown ;  and  now  about 
^  60,000  tons  are  aonuBlly  consumed  in  Great 
^■tuBriiain  alone.  From  the  peculiar  adaptation 
^Bof  lliis  6bre  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
^■naefnl  goods,  from  tbe  many  improved  modes 
^B«r  preparing  it,  and  from  the  increaaing 
^ftmiits  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason 
r  why  doable  this  quantity  may  not  be  requir- 
«l,  and  that  too^  within  ■  limited  period. 
The  mills  of  Dundfs  oonsume  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  useful  fibre  than  any  other  in 
GraaiBritaia,  it  is  believed  nearly  one<faalf  oftbe 
qiaatily  imported  ;  and  yet  its  introduction 
iQ  the  trade  of  Dundee  is  comparatively  apeak- 
in^,  of  recent  date.  About  1830,  a  well- 
koovn  merchant  brought  a  small  quantity 
and  wished  the  spinTiers  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  but 
he  cmid  cot  prtvriil  upon  them  to  do  so.  He 
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then  employed  a  person  in  the  neighbourkoQdl  ''-d 
to  tease  it  down,  at  the— now  fabulont— etwC  *^ 
of  from  £4  to  £5  per  ton,  and  then  induced 
a  spinner  to  mis  it  sparingly  amongst  tow  ;  -  fi 
but  it  was  not  till  the  expiry  of  years  that.it  Sj 
was  manufactured  to  any  extent  by  itadf.  A  ^ 
process,  was  subsequently  invented  by  .Ifr.  ^ 
Clausen  (a  Dane)  by  which  flax,  bemp«  jute^>^^ 
and  nther  aubstsnces  were  converted  into  ft  .,^ 
substitute  for  cotton.    The  invention  aeemed.'*J 
to  work  well,  but  the  Manchester  people  at ' 
that  time  would  have  nothing  but  Ameriont.^fj 
cotton  on  any  terms,  and  the  inventton  waa 
valnelesB.   He  cleaned  the  fibre  from  the  stoflir  >  | 
by  (misbing  and  beating.    The  fibre  was  t^C^;  "| 
steeped  in  ■  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of;  'm 
soda,  and  afterwards  in  water  acidubted  with  j,^ 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  todfif  .'M 
set  free  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the  fibjn  >^ 
was  situ(ated.  The  liberated  gaa  split  the  fi^ 
into  a  material  as  fine  as  floaa  silk.   It  wm 
then  bleached  by  being  steeped  in  a  solutiflo, 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  then  dried  >nd  atat;^£ 
into  lengths  of  the  required  staple,  or  ratliet  ^ 
longer,  as  the  staple  was  ground  down  dais.  : 
ing  the  carding.    It  then  passed  to  the  carding 
machines,  and  was  treated  precisely  as  ODUig^-. 
and  it  was  ssid  at  the  time  that  it  worked, 
perfectly  in  the  wdinaiy  cotton  machinery*' 
After  the    Corchorus  oUtorius   planta  oome ; 
to  maturity,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  time  when  they  begin  to  ripen  aeedk 
and  the  lower  leafs  in  the  stems  begin  to  ttm 
yellow,  or  about  the  seoond  week  in  October,'  ^ 
the  whole  are  simulianeougly  cut  down,— -fijOL 
matter  if  4II  have  grown  uniformly  in  siw  W 
not,  or  whether  the  plants  be  good,  indifferenfr 
or  bad,  the  whole  is  reaped  off.   After  ^jj 
whole  is  cropped   off,  it  ia staked  in  bundles''^ 
of  about  200  to  250  sticks  in  each,  andtheaV 
put  down  in  any  convenient  place  to  undervo  '.'^ 
the  process  of  fermentation,  which  is  generalif  ) : 
done  within  three  or  four  days,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  the  more  heat' 
the  less  time  occupied,  and  if  the  weather  ia  1 
mild,  the  period  is  longer.  The  whole  is  then 
taken  and  immersed  in  water,  keeping  tfaa  ^'1 
bundles  down  by  any  convenient  means  at  disr,.'>,'a 
posal,  but  it  is  chiefly  done  with  clods  of  eartli^-..^'' 
which  are  most  oenveniently  obtained.  The 
steeping  process,  if  performed  in  a  pool  Of.-^ 
pond  containing  stagnnnt  water,  decompMM- 
the  vegetable  matter  within  eight  or  ten  da^v^  *1 
but  if  it  be  done  in  clear  water,  or  a  rnnnug:^ 
stream,  or  in  a  tank  of  ordinary  depth,  having 
clear  water,  then  the  period  of  time  is  Imign*  ''' 
say  about  seventeen  to  twenty  days.  Whor'.: 
decomposition  approaches  completion,  a.  iQttB 
generally  goes  down  and  examines  the  .fibres^iQ 
once  a  day,  and  at  its  close,  both  morning  anjL^ 
evening,  to  sec  if  all  is  peifected,  and  tfau  ia;' 
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4one  b;  simpty   feeling  the  Btalka  with  the 
thumb  aiidfoiir-liTi|?er,  to  which  it  leadily  yields. 
.Wben  ttiB  wliciLe  ia  known  to  b«  completed, 
be  goes  down  jtiout  kiiee-deep  in  water,  mi 
Witts  ft  hntiiirijl  of  the  BtalkB,  holdii^  the  same 
■ffitli  hia  lef:  Jmiul  ov^  the  aarface  of  the  water, 
and  m  his  ri'^ht  hand  holding  a  amail  palmata 
or  a  piece  of  fliit  wood  or  plank,  with  which 
he  iceiitly  airilces  tawaHs  the  stem  of  the  stalks 
and  whilst,  he  does  so,  ha  whirls  the  whole, 
repeatiug  ihe  strokea  with  the  palmata  as  he 
does  DO,  tvhich  at  otioe  separates  the  fibre  from 
the  stalk  or  as  much  of  the  parts  as  is  struck, 
wHioh  ift  generi&lly  from  \5  to  IS  inches  in 
tength  from  the  loweat  end  ;  the  whoU  is  then 
broken,  the  parts  adhering  with  fibre  are  then 
I  Jield  wiLh  ihe  left  hand,  and  with  the  .-ight  the 
[part  whereihe  &tniki  are  broken  is  held,  and  the 
whole  immersed  perpendicularly  about  9  or  10 
'inehen  in  water,  pnd  a  few  Jerks  are  theo  given 
tin  rapid  succedslnn,  which  admits  of  complete 
leparAtioii  of  tbe  tibre  from  the  broken  stalks; 
.but  if  nny  ^Lllj  aHhere,  tlie  same  is  frently 
tflken  olf  with  ttie  riglit  hand.    When  this  is 
done,  the  extractt^d  fibre  is  then    held  with 
%ht  right  \tmi\,  wrapping  a  portion  ronnd  tb? 
palm  of  the  hanft,  and  with  his  left  the  opera- 
LloT  holds  the  stitlk  a  little  under  water  parallel 
;io  him ;  be  a^uin  gives  a  few  slie;ht  jerks 
jlVam  and  towarde  liim.    He  also  uses  hia  left 
^^atid  in  pushinse  the  stalks  forward  when  draw- 
lU^K  towariahiin.    This  manipulation  can  only 
[be  done  with  facility  by  those  who  are  used  to 
The  whole  ni  the  fibre  at  once  easily 
Laeparntea  from  the  <;ntire  stalk  and  immediately 
hfioaia  tip  ;  the  fibre  is  then  washed  to  take  off 
It?  f?fuee,  ttnd  the  whole  is  then  wrenched  off 
|;and  taken  up  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.    To  im- 
yrove  tlie  jute  fibre,  two  things  are  necessary 
»  be  looked  aftt^r ;  the  first  is  the  process 
»f  fprmiifitfition,  and  the  second  is  allowing 
the  time  for  >clt;c  am  position  of  the  vegetable 
Ematter,  and  tn  aviii  staguant  pools  and  ponds 
yfor  the  purposft,   which,  though  it  facilitates 
irthe  objeet,    injures  the    fibre   very  much. 
I^be  process  of  fermeDtation  is  necessary  to 
Cftfefiully  lookeil   after,  because  if  this  be 
julectpd  and  the  heat  exceed    that  degree 
rhicli  is  absolutely  neoessary,   and  which  is 
^febout  UO"  to  140^^  Fahrenheit,  then  the  whole 
n  aH^ecrecl  by  Uib  gas  which,  in  a  Aanner, 
Efeurns  the  bark,  fit  5uch  acids  do,  and  the  con- 
rseqiience  is  ihat,  when  the  fibre  is  extracted, 
fnetead  of  obuiuini^the  same  with  a  fine,  silky, 
glossy  appearance,  the  whole  of  the  prodaee 
beoomea  of  a  dark  lead  or  black  muddy  color, 
^hioh  is  considered  bad  or  inferior  in  quality. 
It  IS  not  easy  to  iDark  the  exact  state  of  tem- 
perature^  but  natives  engaged  in  the  business, 
front  their  cnnstnnt  use,  are  capable  of  marking 
nearly  About  the  itiue- 


The  next  point  to  be  carefully  attnded  to 
is  the  time  allowed  to  steep  tbe  whole  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  vegetable  matter  to 
decompose,  this  part  of  the  process,  uiileav 
properly  attended  to,  does  not  yield  fibre  of  tbe 
usual  size,  but  results  as  an  inferior  artide, 
becansn  it  yields  fibre  of  a  coarse  qnstity  ;  the 
tender  fibre  which  otherwise  is  retained,  rapid- 
ly decays,  and  is  broken  into  threads  and  wash- 
ed off  when  extracting  the  same  from  the 
stalk.  For  whioh  ourpose,  when  the  bundles 
are  steeped  down  after  the  fermentatiog  pro- 
cess, they  are  so  arranged  that  the  stems  are 
first  immersed  iu  water  with  their  top  branches 
above  its  snrface,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
tioM,  which  is  considered  as  sufficient  fur  the 
stems  to  ba  partially  d^compo^Bd,  when  the 
whole  is  properly  steeped  down,  for  the  entire 
stalk  to  be  decomposed  at  the  same  time  j  if 
this  be  not  attended  to,  as  stated  above,  the 
result  is  ■  short  aad  ooarae  fibre,  without  aiiy 
silky,  glossy  appearance. 

The  next  poiut  is  to  avoid  pressing  d6wn 
the  buadtes  with  olods  of  earth,  as  at  the  time 
the  deoompasition  is  about  t*  be  perfacteri, 
the  miiiernl  substances  being  washed  dow«  mix 
with  the  fibre,  destroying  the  vegetable  anb- 
stance  and  givmg  the  fibre  a  red  muddy  ap- 
pearanoe.  Stagnant  tanks  are  likewise  to  be 
avoided  for  tbe  impurities  they  contain,  though 
the  decomposition  ia  much  facilitated.  Native 
cnltivatora  can  rarely  avoid  these  two  materials 
for  want  of  means  and  proper  resources  ;  bui 
if  they  be  avoided,  no  doubt  the  fibre  extracted 
will  yield  a  superior  texture. 

Tn  the  way  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  Ben- 
gal a  wide  uiargio  is  left  for  improvement,  but 
Oil  one  point  improTement  is  possiUe,  the  seeds 
being,  at  present,  so  laid  out,  that  in  portiona 
of  the  land  they  are  over-thickly  studded,  and 
while  those  take  the  start  and  come  soon  to 
the  standard  height,  the  plants  under  them 
form  stragglers,  not  haying  the  full  play  of 
Che  sun  over  them  ;  tbe  bark  of  these  tfaenfom 
renaios  more  tender,  and  when  out  down,  and 
those  of  full  growth,  the  height  of  whioh  ought 
to  be  €  to  8  feet,  be  separated,  and  the  fibres  ex* 
traoted  no  doubt  the  ssaie  would  yield  a  better 
quality  of  jute. — Dr.  ffvmter,  in  Bd.  2few 
PkU.  Joum.  No.  II.  Vol.  X  Qolober  1859, 
Dundee  Advertiser-  Annals  2nd.  AdvUnittra- 
tion.  Boyle's  Fibroug  PloMis,  p.  2U,  J.  Ma* 
nuel  in  Indian  Field,  No.  26,  IBih  SepitmSer 
1858. 

JUl'E  KABUNDE.  Due.  Flaoonrtia  sept- 
aria  .-«Roa;fr. 

JUTI.  Hind.   FutranjiTa  Boxbui^f. 

JUTLAND.  See  Asi. 
JUTRU.  HxND.  Myrsine  AMeena. 
JUTTEEL,    A  pass,  in  the  Sind  ranges, 
runs  60  to  75  miles  soulh-vest  from  Sshwan 
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ts  Doobis  between  SS''  82',  iDd  26°  iO\  and 
er**  48'.  and  68°  8'.  Steep  in  few  places  leu 
than  2,000  ft.  tbe  road  from  Sehwan  to  Kurra- 
chee  lies  between  them,  and  Keertar  more  to 
tbe  west. 

JTJTTUP-AK0.  Tel.    Dtemia  externa. 

JXJT0,  Tbl-  Kudunci,  Tah,  the  tuft  of  hair 
wora  by  the  hindus  on  the  crown  of  tfaeir  bead. 

JtmrfiUAlKl.  l^XL.  Umnaetus  crisis- 
tellaiL — Tamm. 

JTDTUGA.  Tel.  DKmia  extensa,— £. 
Srown. 

JUVA.  Benq.     Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. — 

JUVANEE.  Beng.  Hind.  Ptychotia  ^0- 
vaii.  Ajwain  aeed. 

JUVAN3  PATER.   See  Indra. 

JUTAR-  Qvz.    Sorgbum  vuL^are. 

JUVASA  Bkmq.  AlbHgi  mauroruni,  Toume, 
Hed%afirum  alha^Ei. — Lmn. 

jtrVER,  see  Kummaler. 

JUVO.  Beng.  Hordeum  bexasticbon. — 
L\n».  Rorb. 

/UVULA.  Sa.ns.    OJitia  woodier. 

JUVVl.  TsL.  Yku8  t'siela.— Bm;6.  Ficus 
iofeclor  ia . — Wiltde. 

JUWA.  Hind,  and  Easbh.  Hedyssrum  a1- 
baji. 

JUWAHIR-T-KHUMSA.  AbookmnaniAd. 
JDWALHARKA?   See  Har. 
JUVTAKSA.   HiiTD.    Alhagi  manrornm 
Toune. 

JTTWAR,  great  millet,  Holcus  aacoharatus 

JTTlWirB.  Kashk.  Annealeya  horfde.  This 
plut  ta  eommon  in  the  lain  of  Kashnir.  Its 
tiToad  round  leaf  lies  ou  the  wvter  like  that  of 
the  lotus,  its  under  surface  beinK  oorered 
with  Tiumerous  hsrd,  sharp  and  hooked  spieulte 
—  Vi^. 

JUYA-  Sanh.  Fropi  jee,  victory,  properly 
Jajft. 

JTTYANTI.  Beno.  Sans.  From  jee,  to 
csnquer.  .^schyoomeBe  sesban. — Zmn.  6jd. 
of  Sesbania  Cochin- Chinenaia.  See  Shanchee 
propeit;  Jayanti. 

JTJ1C-DUAN.  Bbno.  AudrapogOD  aaocha- 
ratam. 

JUTU-POORQA.  Sahs.  From  jays,  fio- 
tory. 

JUY-PHAX.  Buio.  Groton  tigliim,  proper- 
ly Jayphal. 

JUZ,  As.  a  pATi  of  a  book. 

JUZEA^  properly  jiziya.  From  an  Arabic 
word  meaaing  subjngation  ;  conqaest  •  com- 
pf^nsBiloti, — a  capitation  tax  levied  by  the  ma- 
^omedans  on  their  subjects  of  another  faith. 
The  carrect  word  isJizea,  but  usual  in  Hin- 
doostau  to  pronounce  the  word  Jazea.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Ayeen-i-Akbari  tbat  the  khalif 
Ooccar  laid  Jin  aunoal  tax  upon  every  one  who 
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was  not  of  the  maboniedan  rellKion.  A  persoi 
of  high  ooudilion  paiii  13  dirhems,  ane  of  mo- 
derate means  24  dirhemi,  smii  oik  m  :in  inferior 
station  13  dirht-ros.  It  does  nui  appear 
when  this  tax  was  instituted  in  Iriilia,  Tod 
thiuks  it  was  imposed  by  Baber  in  lieu  of  the 
Ttimgha  which  he  tokcQiili)  reuQuactd  on  the 
field  of  battle,  after  tlie  victory  whiiib  g&ve 
him  tbe  crown  of  India,  buL  we  resd  of  il 
long  before  this,  for  t&.i\y  aa  the  lime  of 
AJa-ud-Diu,  only  a  cenlury  after  the  haal  ixih" 
jugation  of  Hiodoostan,  we  Fiiiii  it  ipoken  of 
as  an  established  tax-  The  t^.^  was  ab>alififaed 
by  Akbar  io  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  er^d  nas 
not  imposed  again  till  ibe  ^2nA  of  Aurungzeb, 
who,  with  his  wonted  intolerance,  directed  tbst 
its  levy  should  be  attetulfcd  with  ev^ery  oircuffl' 
stance  of  contumely  wli:c!i  bis  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

From  this  period  it  appears  to  liave  beeu 
regularly  levied,  and  witb  pariiculair  Severity  in 
tbe  time  of  Farokhsir  (in  consfqueoce  o(  the 
HppointmTit  tj{  li'Hvpt  I'lliilj  US  FiiMiiciiil  Miuia* 
ter,  wbo  had  beeu  SecrcUry  to  the  bigoted 
AumngHb)  until  the  (im«  of  Bufee-ood-Csrjat, 
when  the  Barha  Syud,  or  ttrelve  syudi,  abo- 
lished it,  and  ibe  hjndocia  ^f^aln  reooveied 
their  conaequence.  Euttun  Chiuid,  a  biadoo,. 
being  appointed  Fijia[ic:i{tl  Minister,  and 
being  possessed  even  of  Niicb  inRuetice,  to, 
be  empowered  to  nominate  the  mabomedaD. 
Cazeea  of  the  Provinces.  After  the  dealb  of' 
Ruttun  Chnnd,  the  cspitation  tHX  was  once 
more  levied,  at  it  is  slated  to  havt  been  ag^ain 
repealed  by  Mahomed  Shah,  at  the  intercea«ioa 
of  mabarnja  JyeSiogb  i^nd  Gerdhur  Buhadoor. 
Since  that  period,  no  etDp^ror  ^ss  possessed 
of  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  Jazea,  and 
this  odious  tax  became  extinct  for  ever :  bu 
not  till  it  bad  opcrsted  $.a  oas  of  the  moa' 
effectual  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  mahome 
dan  power,  by  alieaatini^  tbe  aSeciions  of  t 
hindoo  population,  ivLich  tbe  early  Mogh 
emperora  bad  courted,  and  ia  Mait  mea&urpj 
obtained. — l^areekA--i-  MahonedshaJtte.  Eilio\ 
Supp.  Glouary,  Akt^Is  of  JiajaitAan,  Vol. 
p.  40a 

JUZEKRAH  means  an  island,  but  is  aterm^j 
applied  to  the  oonniries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tifcris:  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  sncieutSp 
JWALA  MUKHf,  ii]  L.  31*  52' 6"  N,  ' 
L.  76''  18'  6"  E.  in  Chimbii,  about  S  mil 
N.  of  Nad^uD  hasa^rejit  temple  1,888  fe«C 
above  the  sea.  'I  he  wortts  are  fiom  jwsia,  a 
flame,  and  uookha,  a  face.  It  is  also  call 
Jwala-Jee  and  "Jee"  which  eignifiea  "lard/ 
is  used  as  a  term  of  respect.  It  ie  famous  for  i 
temple  and  takes  its  name  frotn  Ibe  Ere  whioli 
perpetually  issues  from  fixtures  iu  the  roi 
which  are  enclosed  within  the  t&iEple.  It  is 
lambent  flame  of  a  pale  r«(|^^ucj  ^hjs  temp^j 
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is  sacred  to  De«i.  Numerous  of  devotees  make 
a  pilgrimage  from  the  moet  distant  parts  of 
lodia  to  worship  nt  ihts  abrine.  Long  ere 
tbis  holy  spot  is  reached,  teoiplea,  tanks,  and 
ascetics  are  seen.  The  town  contains  at 
least  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  aud  a  rery 
larga  population,  among  whom  a  great  pro- 
portion are  Qosaio,  Bairagi,  Yogi,  Jat  and 
penitents  of  all  aorta.  To  aiJ  who  die 
here  a  grave  is  set  apart^  with  a  liugara  on  it. 
The  temple  stands  about  one  Lundred  feet  up 
from  the  plain.  The  whole  is  built  tike  a  for£ 
and  enclosed  by  a  wall  about  twenty  feet  high. 
— J/h.  Servey^s  Adventures  q/  a.  Lady  in 
^nary.  Vol,  L  p.  SI,  23.  Baron  Hugel'a 
Travels  m  Kashmir,^.  42-45h  SchlageahMtt. 

JWALANA.  SjLNa.from  Jwata,  to  enkiufllo. 
See  Juala. 

JWAK,  the  Gore  glacier  is  above  Milam  in 
J»ar* 

JY,    This  word  in  Pehlavi,  as  well  as  in 
Sanscrit,  means  pure. — Malcoim'a  Uiiktry  of 
Persia,  Vol.  I.  p.  9, 
JVANG.    See  Jara.  ' 
JTAPfTIKA,  Hind.    Sesbania  tcgyptiaca. 
3TB,  San3.  victorious, 
JTE  CHiND.  a  Sahtor  rajput,  the  last 
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empire  by   the  sacrifice  of  the  aswaniedha, 
Jje  Chaud,  to  soothe  hia  mortified  vanity, 
celebrated  the  Kaj  shni  sacrifice,  It  was  for  the 
Inst  time  performed  by  a  hiodu  priiLce,  end  all 
the  hindu  sovereigns  of  India  attended  it,  except 
nyah    Pirthi'Mg  of  Delhi    and  Samarsi  of 
Hewsr^  whom  JycChand  represented  by  efh- 
giea  of  gold,  asgigning  the  post  of  porter  Iq 
Pirttii'rflj  and  that  of  scullion  to  Saraaral.  Jt 
vaa  at  this^  tbat  Jye  Chaud  brought  forivnrd 
his  daughter  Sanjogats,  to  select  ber  huabancf, 
hut  sbe  threv  the  Burraala  over  the  neck  of 
Pirthi'mj    and  in   A.    D.  U75,  Pirlhi'raj 
carried  her  off  to  De\\\\.—TravfU  ofaRimho. 
See  Jye;  Pirthivi :  asnjoJ^Atfl. 
JYB  KUSH  MULL.  See  Nepal. 
JYESTH.    On  the  liith  day  of  this  hindoo 
month  about  May  and  June,  hindoo  women  told 
a  ceremonial  festiral,  called  Aranya  Shaslitti 
(FoTest-siilh)  in  whicb  they  walk  in  a  wood. 
The  ftcfetoony  is  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  hand- 
some children^ — WiU, 


JYNTEAH  HILLS,  on  the  east  of  Ben 
Agreements  have  been  conotuded  witii  tka 
chiefs  of  the  following  BUtea :  NustenR,  Moleea 
and  Kbyrim,  Lungree  and  Mahram  u  tki 
Jynteahand  Cosyah  HilU. 

VPiMiexy.— Moot  Sing,  the  rajtb  of  Uii 
petty  State,  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  iatq 
an  engagement,  but  it  was  settled  with  Bu 
S^ngh  his  succesMr.  j 
ifoteem  and  JTAynm.— In  1862,  a  nilitn| 
cantonment  and  sanitariam  were  formed^ 
Chiltong,  in  the  Moleem  conntiy,  iosteiila 
at  Cherra  Poonjee.    The  rajah  ceded  all  U 
Bovereign  and  personal  rights  in  the  land  Wi 
sum  of  rupees  2,000,  and  the  rights  oTll 
private  proprietors  were  bought  up  for  i 
pees  6,325,  and  an  aanaal  paymeut  of  t 
pees  108. 

^tin^ree.— Oomit,  chief  of  Lungree,  n 
ceived  from  the  British  GoTOmment,  thetil 
of  Rajah  on  his  signing  an  engagement 
submisaion  and  fidelity.  i 

AfaAraw.— In  October  1864,  Oo  Sai  8b 
was  recognized  by  the  British  Government 
his  sigaing  the  nsnal  engagement  of  allegitii 

^nd  sabmiflsion. — Treatiea,  EjuagemmU  « 
Sumuds,  Vol.  FIJ,p.  33S.  ^ 

JIOI  FANA.    Beng.   Bhiaacanthos  cmJ 
munis.        *  ^ 

JIOTISHMATI.  Hind.  Anthistiria 
thera. 

JYOTISHMATT.  Bans.  Tku  LitertOK 
"  light  possessing,"  also  Buddha  basara  aal: 
Budda  Kakara,  Tbl*  Cardiospermam  hatiea> 
cabum  Linn ;  popular  auperstitioii  aaMi1|, 
that  by  eating  its  seedv  the  nnderstaDding 
enlightened  and  the  memory  rendered  minoh 
lously  retentive.— fiiWoCf  FL  A»3h. 

JYOTISH-STOMA.  Sans,  from  Jyotiik^ 
light ;  and  stomii,  the  whole. 

JY0T3HI.  Hind-  A  kind  of  coarse  rioe  ii 
Peshawar. 

JY0TI3H.  Sans.,  from  jyot.  to  ahiua, 

JYPAL.    Beng.  Croton  tiglinm. 

JYHONG,  a  Garrow  village. 

JYSWA.B,  also  Jaiswar,  •Taiawartiid  Joairar, 
a  tribe  of  inferior  Jadonbansee  rajpoots  in  ths 
pergunnahi  of  Uleepoor,  Puttee,  Kiehboee,  Na- 
beegunge,  and  Azimnugor  in  Central  Doab. 

JTU,  a  Thibetan  coin,  equal  to  a  Furruckht- 
bad  rupee.— ^ibon. 
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E.  This  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  has 
a  simple  guttural  sound,  as  in  kaleudar,  keep, 
king,  kcwaii,  and  has  aiialogous  letters  in 
Arabic,  PersiAii,  Urdu,  Bauscrit,  Hmdi,  Mah- 
rati,  Guzarafbi,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Telugn, 
Karnata,  Tamil,  Malayalim,  Chinese,  Malay 
anfl  in  all  die  languages  of  the  further  Indies 
and  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  there  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  any  variations  in  re- 
presenting the  names  and  words  of  these 
tougnes  by  means  of  this  letter.  Neverthe- 
less, in  writing  tliem,  owiug  to  the  English 
letter  C,  as  in  candour,  capture  ;  and  the  let- 
ters Cb,  as  in  character,  chronic,  churlish, 
having  the  same  sound  as  K,  many  ordinary 
vtB^a  of  the  Erfisfc  Indies,  are  met  with  writ- 
ten in  various  ways,  as  in  Cashmere,  Cashmir, 
Sjtshmir,  Eitbul,  Cabool,  &c.,  &c  t,  conse- 
quently several  words  begiuoiug  with  c,  ch 
and  k  are  necessarily,  for  &cility  of  reference, 
repeated  here. 

KA,  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous country  lying  between  Lao  and  Kambo- 
jia.  Mr.  Crawfurd  iu  his  Embassy  mentions 
that  the  Siamese  make  no  scruples  in  reduc- 
ing them  to  slavery.  He  adds  that  the 
features  of  one  whom  he  saw  difieced  strik- 
ingly from  those  of  a  Siamese.  They  are 
described  by  other  authors  along  with  the 
Khong,  the  Gueo  of  the  Portuguese,  as  rude 
tribes  in  Kambojia  either  actually  pagan  or 
imperfectly  buddhist. — Crawfurd t  Embassy, 
p.  177.   See  India.  Ea-riang. 

KA,  of  Sutlej  and  Eanawai*.  Juglans  re- 
gis, Linn.y  the  walnut  tree. 

KA,  HiKD.    Saccharum,  Sp, 

KAABA,  the  temple  of  Mecca.  SoeKaba, 
Aboo  Karib,  Somanath. 

KAAN,  a  river  at  Indorc. 

KA-AN-THA,  Bdsm.  A  small  but  valu- 
able wood  of  Tavoy. 

KAAETEN,DuT.  Cards. 

KAABZEN,Ddt.  Candles. 

EAAS,  DuT.  Cheese. 

KAAT,  properly  Eat'h,  Tam.,  Maltal., 
Can.    Wild,  uncultivated. 

KAAT  ILLUPA,  Tam.  Bassia  hitifolia, 
Soxb. 

KAAT  MANGA,  Tam.  Buchanania  lati- 
folia,  Boxb. 

KA'B,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  province 
near  tho Persian  Gulf,  whoso  capital  is  Mu- 
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homerali.  They  extend  nortti  a^  fur  as  Shua- 
tor  and  Ram  Hormuz  ;  to  the  east,  their  ter- 
ril(»7  is  limited  by  Behbehan,  aud  including 
Hiudyan  in  tibeir  possessions,  die  Ka'b  Arabs 
spread  along  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  touching 
Basra  on  the  south.  Their  western  territory 
touches  on  the  wandering  Arabs  as  far  as 
Haniza.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is 
watered  by  the  'i'ab  river  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  and  was  known  to  Arab  geogra- 
phers by  the  name  of  Daurak.  About  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  they  became  addict- 
ed to  piratical  pursuits  and  captured  several 
English  vessels.  Mora  lately,  Muhamerah 
was  taken  by  AU  Baza  Pasha,  and,  in  1857, 
hy  the  Geveniment  of  India,  in  then:  war 
with  Persia.    See  Fars. 

KABA,  ft  puBtical  tribe  m  die  gulf  of 
Cutch,  to  the  north  of  the  Maratba  provinces. 

KA*BA,  Ab.  a  cube :  also,  die  squai'e 
house,  iu  Mecca,  held  in  reverence  by  maho- 
medans,  by  whom  it  is  frequented  in  pilgrim- 
age. Tibban  Asaad  Aboo  Kariba,  or  Aboo 
Karib,  commonly  called  Tobba,  one  of  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Himyarite  monarchs,  was 
the  first  who,  about  a.  d.  206,  covered  the 
Eaaba  with  a  tapestry  of  leather,  and  also 
supplied  it  with  a  lock  of  gold.  The  nabobs 
of  ^e  Camatic,  who  chiimed  to  be  descend- 
ants from  the  khalif  Omar,  usually  sent  a 
ladder  of  gold,  for  the  pilgrims  to  ascend  to 
the  door  of  the  Kaba.  Immediately  on  aiTival 
at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  perform  ablutions  and 
proceed  to  the  mosque,  kiss  the  black  stone, 
and  encompass  the  Ka'ba  seven  times,  com- 
mencing on  the  right,  leaving  the  Kaba  on 
the  left,  they  perform  the  circuit  thrice  with 
a  quick  step  aud  four  times  at  a  slow  pace. 
They  go  then  to  the  stone  near  the  Kaba, 
bearing  the  impresabo  of  the  feet  of  Abraham, 
repeat  two  prayers,  and  come  and  kiss  the 
black  stone  again.  In  most  families  malo 
children,  when  forty  days  old,  are  taken  to 
the  Ka'ba,  prayed  over,  and  can-ied  home, 
where  the  bai-bor  draws  with  a  razor  three 
parallel  gashes  down  the  fleshy  portion  of 
each  cheek,  from  the  exterior  angles  of  tho 
eyes  almost  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
These  **  mashali"  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
of  modem  date. — BurtotCs  Filgrimage  to 
Mecca,  Vol.  iii,  p,  327. 
KABAB  ?  Philip. 
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KABAIZ. 

KABAI!,  Art.,  Pers.,  Hind.  Roast  meat 
or  sinflU  pieces  of  meat  roasted  or  stewed  od 
Jittio  skewers.  They  are  alluded  to  ia  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  ici  two  places,  xiv,  87,  aud  liDe  475. 

*  ■  "  and  fixt  tl  fHi  fiirks  of  wood. 
All  hasty,  on  ib<:  Liasing  coals  he  threw  ; 
All  sniokme;,  Lack  tlie  tasteful  vianda  drew, 
Broiichers  mi]  all. 

*  *  in  rolls  of  f*ii  Involved  without 
Thcclioiccsi  morsels  lay,  from  every  part, 
Somo  in  till::  Unmce,  he  strewed  with  fioitr,  then  threw  ; 
Rome  cut  in  fpagTiicnt?,  from  the  forks  they  drew, 

liEibab -Curry,  id  a  favourite  dish  at  the 
tAbles  of  ELiiopoaus  in  India,  and  consists  of 
littlo  pieces  of  mojit  with  portions  of  onions, 
ginfjer,  &c.,  on  Bkowers,  alt  curried. 

KABABA,  Hind.  Xanthoxylon  hostile. 

KABABAH,  Arab.  Piper  cubeba. 

KABAB  CIIINI,  Gdz.,  Hind.,  Pers.  Pi- 
per cnhoba.  Ciibebs. 

K^^BAIZ,  II  liibe  of  the  Bulbassi,  a  Kurd 
lacp,  f-nniposed  of  the  following  triljes  : 

1,  The  Kabniz,  the  i-eigning  family,  con- 
sists of  about  two  hundred  persons  ;  2,  Mau- 
soor  ;  3,  Marnasli  ;  4,  Pirau  ;  5,  Rummook 
6,  Sinn  and  Taafali,  who  together  make  one 
tril>e.    T[iC  tlik'fs  of  tribes  are  called  Muz- 
zJn.    Eacti  chief  has  a  certain  number  of 
thieves,  who  rob  for  him  ;  and  his  tribe 
Tonkes  him  voluntary  gifts  of  provisions 
Those  Tiie  his  only  revenues.    The  price  of 
blood  ninoii^  the  Bulbassi  is  twenty-two  oxen, 
but  it  mixy  he  made  up  in  other  effects,  to 
"which  often  nuariilnal  value  is  attached,  more 
than  twice  tlic:  rcjil  amount,  when  the  affair 
13  to  be  compounded  amicably.    Their  only 
law!;  M'G  Iho  )i!^;igGs  of  the  tribe,  and  these 
aro  admiiiii^tGr{!d  hy  the  chief,  assisted  by  the 
couucit  of  elders.    The  only  crimes  punished 
with  donlh  arc  adultery,  seduction,  and  such 
lilcE.    Tho  BuIbfU;si  will  not  bestow  a  girl  in 
marriapic  ou  n  person  of  another  tribe  or  peo- 
ple.   They  liiivc  courtship  among  them,  and 
cainyiug  off  a  girl  by  tho  lover  is  common. 
When  a  chief  dies,  hois  succeeded  by  the 
best  01  bi-avest  of  his  family,  with  the  com- 
mon consent  of  his  tribe.    If  his  eldest  son  be 
incapable,  the  befjt  of  the  brothers  succeeds. 
When  n  chief  is  once  nominated  he  cannot  be 
deposedt  'iff^  '^^^^  iiuthority  is  so  well  defined, 
lliat  there  arc  no  instances  of  a  chief  ever 
having  attempted  to  exceed  his  powers.  In 
tlicir  own  country  the  Bulbassi  do  not  wU- 
liugly  ii-ckn owlet (,^'0  any  superior,  either  Turk- 
ish or  Persian  ;  but  when  they  descend  into 
the  regions  of  Kuratchook  they  pay  a  tribute 
of  sheep  to  ihc  Bey*    They  are  very  fond  of 
armour  ;  aud  most  of  the  principal  people 
aTnotig  them  possess  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  Bulbassi  Koord  have  a  most  curious  way 
of  curinr;  wounds.    They  sew  the  wounded 
man  in  the  skin  of  a  bullock  fresh  stripped  off 
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they  leave  him  in  it  till  the  skin  begins  to' 
putrify.  They  say  this  never  fails  to  con 
the  most  desperate  spear  or  sabre  wound.— 
Rich,  Residence  in  Koordistan,  t^ol.  i,p.lo3. 

KABAL,  of  Muzaffargarh,  the  reticulum 
of  the  palm. 

KABAN,  B  measure  of  capacity,  in  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  islands. 

KAB-BAN-THA,  Bdrm.  A  timber  tree 
found  inland  in  Amherst  and  Tavoy  PtD- 
vinces,  but  scarce.  It  has  a  maximum  girth  of 
6  cubits,  and  maximum  length  of  30  feet,  and 
when  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  msk» 
beautiful  furniture,  and  when  long  buried  ia 
ferruginous  mud,  turns  of  a  very  dark-rei 
It  makes  excellent  planes  ;  and  is  ased  with 
gi-eat  success,  for  all  tool  handles,  and  m\iA 
recommended  for  such  as  do  not  receive  direeti 
percussion,  as  screw  drivers,  augers,  ham* 
mers,  handles — in  fact  for  all  tools  except 
chjsel  handles,  which  are  to  be  struck  wifhi 
hummer,for  which,  however,  the  chisel-handle 
tree,  a  species  of  "  Dalbergia"  is  the  best.  It 
makes  excellent  phuies.  It  is  stated  by  ft. 
McClelland  to  be  most  plentiful  in  the  Tlian- 
waddy  district,  aud  to  be  hard,  of  fine  grain, 
and  used  in  constructing  carts.  Captain  Danoe 
says,  a  quantity  of  this  was  sold  in  An^st 
1857,  for  export  to  Holland  as  a  furniture 
wood. — Captain  Dance. 

KABARAGOYA,  a  reptile  of  Ceybn, 
partial  to  marshy  ground,  and  when  disturb- 
ed upon  land,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  nearest 
water.  From  the  somewhat  eruptive  appeu^ 
ance  of  the  yellow  blotches  on  its  scales,  a 
closely  allied  species,  similarly  spotted,  for- 
merly obtained  amongst  naturalists  the  namt 
of  Monitor  exanthema ticus,  and  tlie  Singfaai- 
lese  word  kabara,  has  a  simitar  meaning.  Tba 
kabara-tel  or  cobra-tel,  a  poison  of  Ceylooi 
is  said  to  he  prepared  from  the  kabara-goyt ; 
and  an  individual  suspected  of  having  tfaiti 
poison  it)  his  possession,  is  cautiously  shuiK 
ned  by  his  neighbour.  In  the  Mahawanso^ 
ch.  xxiv,  p.  148,  the  hero,  Tissa,  is  said  to 
have  been  afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  complaint 
which  made  his  skin  scaly  like  that  of  tJw 
godho,  the  Pali  name  of  the  kabara-gojn. 
—  Tennent's  Sketches  of  the  Natural  Hit- 
tori/  of  Ceylon,  p.  272. 

KABARDA.  The  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  eastward,  is  called  Little  Kabarda  ;  the 
stretch  to  the  westward,  being  of  largw  ex- 
tent, has  the  name  of  Great  Kabarda,  run- 
ning along  the  line  of  the  mountains  tilt  it 
meets  the  country  of  the  Circassians.  The 
people  who  inhabit  those  two  districts,  are 
known  to  the  Russians  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation Chcrkes.  They  are  the  desccnd- 
thc  aoimalj  Icftviug  only  his  head  out;  and  I  ants  of  a  mixed  people,  whoso  various  origiiis» 
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ctiaracter,  aud  customs,  are  now  ueai-ly  lust, '  Several  populot'  aects,  amongst  whom  are  tlie 


as  marks  of  distiactioD,  ia  the  oue  common 
name  thej  bear  and  the  gi'adual  adoption  of 
each  other's  customs.  Latterly,  the  populafious 
of  both  the  Kabarda  differ  nothing  in  costume 
from  their  neighbours,  tlie  Circassians.  They 
generally  speak  the  same  language,  and  are 
foud  of  cousideriog  themselves  branches  of 
that  stock.  But  the  people  of  Little  Kabarda, 
are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  fVom  Great 
Kabarda^  driveD  Aenoe  fhmi  tbeir  natural 
possessions  by  the  more  powerful  tribes. 
Circassia  might,  in  former  tiroes,  have  pro- 
vided itself  ID  the  same  way.  There  are, 
also,  numerous  Tatar  tribes,  ii'liich  extend 
themselves  southward  over  the  lower  hills 
and  flat  lauds,  which  reacli  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  to  the  Kuban  ;  and  then  possess 
the  bauks  of  that  river,  westward,  till  it  ter- 
minates at  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  from  amongst 
this  wild  people,  and  tlie  Kabarda  people 
bordering  on  tbe  Halka  and  Koama  rivers, 
that  Sussia  formed  its  corps  of  Coesacks, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Cossacks  of 
the  line  of  the  Chucbsub.— Porfer**  Travels, 
i,p.5l. 

KABARGA,  also  Muscus,  Rus.,  Musk. 

KABARRA,  Hind.    Capparis  spiuosa,  L. 

KABBAU,  HiHD.  Tobaoco,  dried,  but  not, 
twisted  up. 

KABBR,  'Arab.    Sinapis  juncea. 

£lAB£1'-^ — ?  A  pheasant  ?  oftheHimalayas. 

KABKLJO,  Sw.  Knbetjaauk,  also  Uau- 
kaelw.  Dpt.  Kabliau,  Dan,  Kabljau,  Geb. 
God. 

KABIL,  Aa.  A  name  of  Cain.  Kabil- 
llabil,  C^in  and  Abel. 

KABILE,  Ar.  a  term  employed  in  Ara- 
bia and  Northern  Africa  to  designate  the 
various  tribal  bodies.  From  Taifa  to  Medina, 
there  ai-e  ten  such,  with  about  79,000  fight- 
ing men  ;  tliose  of  Assir,  6  in  number,  with 
44,500  fighting  men  ;  those  of  Tail',  at  Assir, 
1 1  in  nnmber,  with  66,000.  The  term  ka- 
^ylah,  amongat  Uie  roahomedaus  in  India,  is 
apl^ied  to  &e  family  or  to  the  wife  of  an 
individnal. — Fontaaier,  India,  Egypt  and 
ike  Persian  Gulf. 

KABILLA  WILLA-GASS,  Singh.  An- 
tidesma  bunias. — Spr.  Syst.  Veg. 

KA-BI-NE,  BuKU.  A  red-dye-tree-bark, 
of  Akyab,  used  to  colour  fishing  nets  a  red- 
brown  ;  10,000  maunds  could  be  obtained. 

KABIRAJ,  Benr.   A  physician. 

KABIB  PANTHI,  a  sect  of  vaishnava 
luadooa  whose  founder  was  Eabir,  the  disci- 
ple of  Ramanand.  He  assailed  the  whole 
qvtem  of  idolatrooB  worship  and  ridiculed 
tiM  learning  of  die  pandits  and  the  doctrines 
of  tike  Sastras,  and  with  equal  aeveri^  attacked 
the  mahMuedut  iaxhen  and  the  Koran. 
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Nanak  Shahi,  spruug  from  his  teachings.  lie 
lived  probably  about  a.  p.  1449.  The  kabir- 
pant'hi  are  always  included  amongst  tlte  vaish- 
nava sectr;,  aud  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  these.  It  is  no  part  of  their  faith,  how- 
ever, to  worship  any  hindoo  deity  or  observe 
any  of  the  rites  or  cereqioniats  of  the  hindoos. 
The  Kabir  Pant'hi  are  numerous  in  alt  the 
pi-ovinces  of  upper  and  centivl  India.  Their 
quaker4ike  spirit,  their  abhorrence  of  all 
violence,  their  regard  for  tnith,  and  the 
unobtmsivenesri  of  their  opinions,  render 
tliem  veiy  inoffensive  members  of  the  state. 
Their  mendicants  never  solicit  alms,  and  in 
this  capacity  they  are,  in  a  social  view,  in  a 
very  favourable  position  compared  with  many 
of  the  religions  vagrants  of  India.  The 
Kabir  Pant'hi  use  no  mantra  or  ritual,  aud 
those  who  have  abandoned  society  abstiUn 
from  all  outward  obseminces  and  address 
their  homage  by  the  chancing  of  hymns, 
exclusively  to  their  invisible  Kabir.  Sjibir  is 
fabled  to  liave  been  the  son  of  a  vii^in  widow 
of  a  brahmin,  tlie  fattier  was  a  follower  of, 
aud  was  paying  a  visit  to  Ramanand.  Un- 
aware of  her  condicion,  Ramanand  wished 
her  to  the  conception  of  a  son,  which  occurred, 
but  ashamed  of  her  condition  she  bore  the 
child  in  private  and  exposed  it.  It  was 
found  and  brought  up  by  a  weaver  and  his 
wife.  Kabir  is  said  to  have  been  originally- 
styled  Inyani,  the  knowing  or  wise.  He  died 
at  Magor  near  Garakhpur.  This  was  en- 
dowed by  Mansur  AU  Khan  with  aeveral  vil- 
lages.—- fViUoris  Hindu  Sects*  See  Hindoo, 
Vairogi,  Vaishnava. 

KABLAI-KHAN,  emperor  of  the  Chinese 
and  Eastern  oriental  Tartars,  was  indisputably 
the  sovereign  of  the  most  enormous  empii-e  that 
the  annals  of  the  world  have  ever  made 
known  :it  corapi-ehendcd  tlio  whole  of  China, 
Corea,  Tibet,  Touquin,  Cochin-China,  a  great 
part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  many 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  whole  nwth 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  die  Pacific 
to  tlie  Dnieper  and  Feraia,  also,  was  a 
feudatoiy  of  his  throne,  its  sovereigns,  tlie 
successors  of  Houlagou,  receiving  their  inves- 
titure from  the  emperor  of  China,  and  as  the 
dominions  of  these  great  vassals  extended  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
Greek  empire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  Asia  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  great 
Khan,  who  had  chosen  Pekin  as  the  central 
seat  of  his  government.  The  empires  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Bomans,  or  even 
of  Cheoghis  Khan,  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  Kablai.  KabUi  had 
received  a  Chinese  education  ;  be  appreciated 
the  advantages  0|^J/^|@^e§^mired  the 
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luAtitutioLw  of  ^ina,  and  protected  literature 
ittid  the  srietiiSgB.  He  had  some  of  Uie  beat 
Cliim-.^c  licioU-  translated  iuto  the  MoDgol 
liiii^jiifiiii:,  (iini  founded  Bchools  for  the  young 
pfO|-l!'  <if  bit!  own  country,  and  gave  much 
ciicpurnf.ann.'iit  to  their  studies.  He  received 
'ft'itli  fi'ivou!-  iL'.inied  and  literaiy  men  of  eveiy 
Mnutiy  fliiJ  ^-eligion,  granting  them  many 
pririLe^ea,  and  exempting  them  from  taxes 
untl  ti-Lbute^.  It  was  be  who  established  the 
college  at  Hau-lln,  the  first  academical  institu- 
4hh  of  Chuiftfc  He  was  assisted  in  improviog 
4lw  aslriHiomiallf  calculations  of  the  Chinese, 
'  AnilnKn  and  christian  astronomers.  Some 
iirtiaD  families  were  fixed  by  him  in  the 
city  of  Peliin ;  and  many  Greeks,  who  had 
followed  ilie  Mogul  armies,  were  retained  in  his 
serviccT  .13  mca,  whose  attainments  were  so 
much  superior,  to  those  of  his  Tartar  and 
Chinese  BulijcctB.  Pekia  was  at  the  same  time 
fsiscU  into  au  archbishopric  by  the  Patriarch- 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  embassies 
and  missioqi^  nused  into  Tartary ;  and  the 
Mogal  iov^vaf^s  of  China  afforded  their 
protoctioB  to  erery  stranger,  whose  talents 
TBight  )ie  VHseftil  to  the  state.  Ai^hun  Khan 
was  iCiLbl.ii  Khan's  great  nephew.  His  wife 
wnH  ZilttlHii.-i,  tlie  Khatun  Bulugan,  a  lady 
of  ^rcat  Ui'tiiiiy  and  ability.  She  had  been 
tiiai  ricd  to  Aiijika,  but,  on  his  demise,  accord- 
int;  to  the  innri'iage  customs  of  the  Mongols, 
tihc  ^asaol  to  the  Urda  of  her  step-son, 
Arghuri-  Oji  her  death,  Arghun  sent  Marco 
Polo  fov  nnoLher  wife,  out  of  the  Mongol 
tr'ibB  of  Baymit,  but  Arghun  died  before  the 
lad>v£uka-Chia  was  brought,  and  she  passed 
to  Ghasan,  the  ocphew  of  Arghun,  for  Ar- 
ghun had  been  succeeded  by  Kai-Khatu,  his 
brother.— Q»art.  Bev.,  July  lS68.—ffw^s 
ChristwHitii,  Vol.  i,  pp.  320-321 ;  CkatJieWs 
Hiuflmtau^  p.  298,  See  Polyandry,  Jews, 
Mjirco  Polo. 

KALiLARA,  Safs.  Nymphsea  lotus.  Qu. 
Kftliliirn  ? 

KABLl-GEBU,  or  Kabl-Giri,  o  race 
<Kicnjpyit2g  tbe  bl^s  of  men  in  the  Dekhan, 
occupied  an  ff^rrymen. 

KABONG,  Malat.,  any  palm  as  the  Cocoa- 
nut  palm  ;  the  Cycas  circinalis,  Ztnn.,  the 
Gknnvti  palm,  or  Arenga  saccharifera  :  the 
lASt  is  cultivated  for  its  sap  to  make  jaggeiy 
vr  coarse  sii^nr,  and  for  its  strong  fibre. 

KAliOOK,  Singh.  Lateritions  deposit, 
&&it\  lr>  V'l:;  tlic  ]iroduct  of  decomposed  gneiss. 

KAIJLTL.  The  name  of  a  city,  a  terri- 
tory, nnt\  a  livcr  on  the  N.  W.  bordei-s  of  Bri- 
tisli  Iiiilin,  iiiiiler  the  rule  of  the  Barokzyc 
daa  of  Aff^hnUB.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Kabul  has  not  been  traced.  It  is  not 
meutioDed  b;  way  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
,     vrritera  who  were  familiar  with  the  Aria 


territory,  of  which  Herat  is  the  capital  ;^ 
with  Ariaua  (Iran),  the  general  name  of  the 
country  east  of  Persia  and  Media,  aa  far  u 
the  Indus : — with  Bactria,  the  couotiy 
watei-ed  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and 
Soghdiana,  the  mountains  which  feed  d» 
Jaxartes  and  divide  the  two  rivers.  The  town 
of  Kabul  is  6,600  feet  above  the  sea  and  id  ^ 
south  quarter  is  in  Lat.  34'  24'  5  N.  It  ii  i ; 
ctmipactly  built  city,  the  houses  being  of  sot*: 
dried  bricks.  Vigne  and  Bumes  estimsteii 
its  peculation  at  about  sixty  thousand,  madti 
up  of  the  Affghan,  Eazzilbash,  Tajik,  xaVi 
Hazara  tribes,  and  there  are  a  few  hindooi^ 
With  Ghuzni  it  was  once  tributary  to  Ba>^ 
mian,  but  Kabul  is  now  the  metropoM 
of  botli.  Kabul  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills,  whose  direction  ia  fi-om  oortk<4 
west  to  south-east.  The  countiy  is  tlias  dU 
vided  iuto  the  "  Plain  of  Kabul,"  and  tM 
Char  Deh,  or  four  villages.  The  city  ii^ 
built  directly  under  a  rocky  hill  of  gnet«j 
that  rises  a  thousand  feet  above  it,  and  besdli 
round  it  from  the  south-east  to  thesouth-w«^^ 
where,  with  the  dip  of  another  hill  oppoiiM 
is  formed  the  pass  which  leads  into  (%iti| 
Deh,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  brad;) 
Through  this  pass  part  of  the  British  ann^ 
entered  Kabul.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of] 
the  rocky  hills,  which  enclose  it  ou  the  sout^i 
is  the  Bala  Hissar,  on  a  neck  of  land  abootj 
1 50  feet  high,  which  commands  the  ci^.  Tliij 
Kabul  river  runs  towards  the  city,  rising  dor 
Engerau,  a  castle,  distant  about  thii-ty  m\m 
to  Uie  westward  of  Kabul.  The  whole  of  tM 
nortli  part  of  the  plain  of  Kabul  is  irrigalei 
by  the  water  of  the  river,  but  the  LogarM 
Mydon  rises  near  the  copper  mine  od  drtj 
rmd  from  Ohuzni.  The  appearance  of  lAbo^ 
as  a  city,  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyoal 
the  interest  confen'ed  by  tlie  surroundii^i 
sceneiy,  It  is  best,  and  indeed  can  only  w 
seen  from  the  east.  In  that  direction  it  m 
first  descried  by  the  traveller  from  the  low* 
countries.  The  great  bazaar  of  Kabul 
an  elegant  area  nearly  600  feet  long  and  aboof 
30  broad.  The  Hamam  or  public  batbii> 
being  indispensable  appendages  to  a  mabome-' 
dan  city,  tliese  are  in  some  number,  but  tb^ 
are  d^cient  on  the  score  of  cleanlinen. 
The  mahomedan  tombs  in  Kabul  vary  little^ 
except  iu  position,  iVom  ordinary  christiiD 
ones.  They  are  placed  from  north  to  south  | 
they  have  the  same  shaped  headstone,  gener- 
ally of  marble,  either  of  the  costly  kind 
imported  "from  more  eastern  countries,  or  of 
the  native  alabaster,  procured  in  the  qusrriM 
of  Maidan.  The  head-stone  also  bears  tB 
iuBcribcd  epitaph,  and  is  ornamented,  with 
sculptured  flowers  and  other  fanciful  devico. 
Kabul  lias  no  rainy  sofeomJiutJjis  ia  Great 
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Britain,  constant  showera  fall  all  the  year 
round.  Baber  describes  the  climate  as  ex- 
tremelj  delightful,  and  the  Ark  or  citadel, 
as  at  once  a  moaotain,  a  sea,  a  town,  and 
a  desert.  Fruit  is  nioi-e  plentiful  than  bread 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  apricot  is  preserved  in  foarteen 
ways  and  is  tlie  most  delicious  of  the  dried 
fruits.  Tbe  b«t  gardens  lie  immediately 
north  of  the  city,  but  further  off.  In  the 
district  of  Istalif,  th^  are  Tery  beaatifnl.  In 
one  garden,  peaches,  plnms,  apricots,  beans, 
apples,  quinces,  cherries,  walnuts,  mnlbenies 
and  pomegranates  may  all  be  seen  growing.  A 
variety  of  rhubarb  tetmed  i-awash,  is  more  or 
less  plentiful  in  all  the  hills  from  Kelat  in 
Balouhistan  to  Kandaliar,  acd  again  from  that 
place  to  Kabul.  Attention  is  only  paid  to  its 
growth  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lughmtn,  who 
supply  the  bazaars  of  the  ci^.  They  anr- 
round  the  choicer  plants  wiUi  oonical  cover- 
ings of  stones,  so  as  to  exclude  light  and  air, 
and  thereby  produce  that  whiteness  of  stem 
BO  much  prized.  The  unblanched  plant  is 
called  chnkri,  and  is  also  exposed  to  sale.  It 
also  makes  an  excellent  preserve,  by  being 
fint  saturated  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  then 
boiled  with  shirar,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of 
grapes,  losing,  however,  in  this  case  its  cha- 
raeteristio  flavour.  In  June,  apples  are  first 
broaght  to  the  bazaars,  and  in  July,  both 
apples  and  peaiv  become  plenUful.  In  tlie 
thinning  of  August  peaches  ripen  in  Koh-i- 
Daman ;  th^  are  very  large,  but  not  well 
flavoured  ;  iudeed  Mr.  Masson  questions  whe- 
ther any  of  the  fmits  of  Kabul  equal  in 
flavonr  the  analc^ous  varieties  of  England. 
The  rana  zebo,  is  common  :  it  is  a  remark- 
able variety  of  the  rose  (Rosa  prostolistaia,) 
tbe  exterior  of  whose  petals  is  yellow,  while 
the  interior  is  veimilion.  The  mohomedau 
inhabitants  of  Kabul  are  of  the  sunni  and 
shiah  sects.  The  ahiah  live  separately  in  a 
■walled  street  called  Chandanl.  Numbers  of 
gold-waabers  are  constantly  employetl  near 
Pesbntt  on  the  river  of  Chitnl  and  Komefa. 
Tbe  metal  is  also  found  in  tbe  riy&n  of 
Lughman,  and  in  the  river  of  Kabul,  into 
which  they  fall,  and  is  sonietimes  collected 
near  Kei^^  and  Char  Bagh  of  Lughman, 
and  again  near  Jellalabnd.  On  the  joint 
river  of  tlie  Koorhistan  of  Kabul  before  It 
eoters  the  Safi  hilts,  there  is  a  spot  pro- 
tarving  the  name  of  Zir-Shu,  that  is  to  say, 
)roId- wash  log,  though  now  unfrequented,  and 
it  is  certain  Uiat  alt,  or  nearly  all,  the  rivers 
flowing  from  tbe  north  have  auriferous  sands, 
at  qnantitres  <^  the  metal  are  procured  in  the 
Tuso&ai  districts.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  people  who  search  for  the  gold  are 
not  of  tliese  countries,  but  of  the  Panjab  ; 
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many  are  natives  of  Jctam,  on  the  river  of 
that  nnmo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
rivers  of  Kafi'iotan,  when  increased  tn  volume, 
may  pass  over  soils  enriched  with  gold  and 
cany  down  the  precious  particles  with  them. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  There  are  usually 
about  a  dozen  in  tike  course  of  the  year. 
Baber  describes  a  veay-  severe  one.  The 
maliomedans  say  earthquakes  are  owing  to 
the  disturbance  made  by  the  soul  of  a  gi  eat 
man  passing  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
bulk  of  the  maJiomedan  jwople  occupying 
Kabul  and  the  countiy  ai-ound,  now  receive 
the  name  of  Affghan,  and  their  countiy 
tliat  of  Affghanistan  : — but  they  are  not 
one  people,  and  they  have  scarcely  ever, 
for  any  lengthened  period,  rendered  a  com> 
mon  obedience  to  one  ruler.  In  the  ter- 
ritories kuowu  by  this  designation  are  four 
prineipal  towns,  Kabul,  Ghizni,  Kandalur 
and  Herat,  and  the  prevailing  language  is 
Pushtu.  The  routes  of  great  race  migrations 
and  of  the  large  armies  under  Alexander 
and  his  successors,  under  Timur,  Baber 
and  Nadir  shah,  have  been  through  these 
countries,  and  all  have  left  remnants  and 
colonies  behind  them,  who  have  never  up  to 
the  present  day  amalgamated  and  whose 
languages  remain  distinct.  Alexander  in  his 
advance  to  the  Indus  must  have  passed  close 
to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kabul, 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  it.  Even  in  his 
time,  the  countries  throngh  which,  after  cross- 
ing tlie  Indus  at  Attock,  he  passed  south- 
wards to  the  delta  of  the  Indns,  were 
inhabited  by  numerous  small  nations  and 
tribes.  We  read  of  the  Malli,  the  people 
of  the  Multan  of  to-day  ; — the  Oxydraceie, 
the  people  of  Oiit<;h  ; — the  Cathei,  the  Ka- 
theri  of  Diodorus  Sicnius, — the  present 
Khetri  tribe.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
over  to  Taxilns,  on  the  east  aide,  Am- 
bisac(»  king  of  the  Indian  mountaineers, 
whom  Rennell  supposes  to  be  ancestors  of  the 
Ghikar  race,  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  him.  From  the  conflux  of  the  Ascesines 
with  the  Indus,  Alexander  passed  through 
tbe  countries  of  the  Sogdi,  Musicani,  Oxycani, 
Sindomanni  and  Patalan,  and  he  seems  to  have 
encountered  the  nomade  races  in  Baluchis- 
tan. Tliis  multitude  of  petty  states  has  been 
a  feature  of  these  lands  from  the  most  ancient 
timep.  Sevcml  of  the  nices  dwelling  there 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Bakshasa,  or 
Signet  of  the  Minister,  an  ancient  political 
drama,  in  Sanscrit,  by  Visakhadatta,  perhaps 
of  the  12th  century,  in  which  the  events 
relate  to  the  history  of  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandracottns  of  the  Greeks.  Rakshosa  was 
the  minister  of  Nanda  and  aftei*wards  of 
Chandragupta.  ufozl^?  ^9^90?^KS  Viradha 
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Gupta  visits  Raksliass,  occurs  the  following 
dial(^ue  : — 

Rak.— >Vliat  news  tnm  Puslipapiir  ? 

Vir.—  I  hM.v9  not  mucb  to  tell,  Sir : 

Where  "hall  T  commence  ? 

Rsk, — With  Chandnigupta'B  entry  in  the  city. 

Whatever  mv  agents  since  have  done,  inform  me, 

Vir.— Yoii  w'ill  remember,  Sir,  when  in  close  league 

United  by  CUaiiakaya.  Parvateswara 

And  CliandrtgiiptB  In  alliance,  led 

Their  force  against  the  cfty,— a  wild  maltitnde 

Of  Sakas,  Yavanas  and  mountaineers, 

The  Aerce  Kambcijas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  Ftrcams  and  FetBian  hosts 

Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

The  Saka  of  the  Hindoos  canaot  be  other 
thau  the  Sacaa  or  Sakai  of  cUssical  geo- 
graphy. They  are  repeatedly  named  m 
varioas  works  aad  seem  to  have  been  known 
on  the  borders  of  India  or  in  its  western 
districts  in  tiie  first  century  preceding  Chris- 
tianity. Yikramadityit,  king  of  Ougein,  being 


OxQS,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz 
who  occupy  the  provinces  of  Kulab,  Shugb- 
nati,  and  Wakhan,  iKH'th  '  of  the  Ozus  { 
also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral,  Gilgit  awl 
Iskardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefs  who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.  The  whole  of  the  princes 
who  claim  descent  from  Alexander  seem  to  be 
Tajik,  who  inhabited  the  country  before  it 
was  oveiTun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  Tba 
T^jik,  now  mahoroedans,  regard  Alexandw 
as  a  prophet.  The  Badakahan  family  are  fair 
but  present  nothing  in  form  or  feature  reeeni' 
bliug  the  Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  the 
modern  Persian  and  tliere  is  a  decided  con- 
ti«8t  between  them  and  the  Turk  and  Usbdc. 
General  Ferrier  found  at  Gazergah  t  anal! 
encampment  of  persons  in  the  dms  of  Usbeks, 
but  whose  coniiguration  of  fbatures  clearly 
indicated  quite  anoiher  origin.   He  conversed 


known  as  the  Sakari  or  enemy  of  the  Sacte,  |  with  tliem,  and  they  stated  that  they  were  the 


his  era  dates  B.  c.  56,  and  it  would  appear 
that  about  this  date,  some  uortheru  tribes 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  Indus,  consti- 
tuting the  Indo-Scythi  of  Arrian.  Their 
attempt  to  penetrate  further  to  the  east,  by 
way  of  £andesh  and  Malwa,  was  not  impro- 
bably arrested  hy  Vikramaditya,  whence  the 
epithet  Sakari,  The  Sacs  are  supposed  by 
professor  Lassen  to  be  the  Szu  Tartar  who 
were  expelled  about  loO  b.  c,  from  the  Hi 
valley  by  the  Yue-tchi  or  White  Huns,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Tochari.  After  ocoupy- 
ing  Tabia  or  Soghdiaoa  for  a  time,  they  are 
further  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  have  been 
driven  thence  also  by  the  Yengar  some 
years  afterwards,  and  to  have  established 
themselves  in  Eipen,  in  which  name  Lassen 
recognises  the  Eoplien  valley  in  Koorhistan. 
The  term  Yavuna,  is  in  modem  times  applied 
by  hindoos  of  Northern  India  to  mahomedans 
of  eveiy  description,  but  in  the  above  quota- 
tion and  in  works  prior  to  the  mahomedan  era, 
some  other  people  must  be  intended.  The 
interpretation  of  the  word  by  Sir  W.  Jones  is, 
louians  or  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  there  are  some 
considerations  in  favour  of  tliis,  although  the 
chief  argument  iu  its  behalf  is  the  difficulty  of 
attaching  it  to  any  other  people.  The  moun- 
taineei-s,  orXirata,  of  thequotation,  may  come 
from  any  put  of  India-  They  are  known  in 
classical  geography  as  the  Cin-hads  or  the 
Cirrodes,  the  latter  in  Soghdiana,  near  the 
Oxus.  The  Kamboja  are  the  people  of 
Arachosia,  or  north-eastern  province  of  Persia. 
For  the  site  of  the  Bahika,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  text,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mahabarat, 
and  the  Parasika  speak  for  themselves. 
The  travellers,  Bumes,  Massoo,  and  Ferrier, 
met  with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent 
According  to  Buruea  the  mir  of  Badakahan, 
the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  of  the 
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descendants  of  the  Yunane  (Greeks)  whom 
Alexander  the  Gi-eat,  Sikaoder  Roomi,  had 
left  in  these  countries ;  when  he  heard  this 
he  recollected  that  Marco  Polo,  aud  after 
him  Bumes,  as  well  as  other  writers  on 
orieutal  history,  mention  the  existence  of 
Macedonian  tribes  whidi  had  settled  on  the 
nortii-west  frontier  of  Chineae  lartarj,  and, 
fi-om  the  replies  he  received  to  the  numeroos 
questions  he  pat  to  these  people,  Ferrier  was 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  real  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  those  coun- 
tries. These  Yunane  are  not  isolated  and  dis- 
pei-sed  here  and  there  but  are  united  in  tribes, 
occupying  a  considerable  tract  of  country; 
nothing,  Iiowever,  either  in  their  language  or 
their  habits,  betrays  their  origin.  They  are 
mahomedans,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  fauatical,  and  are  not  held  in  much 
consideration  by  tim  Tartars,  amongst  whom 
they  are  settled,  but  they  are  respected,  fi>r, 
like  their  ancestors,  Uiey  are  bitive,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  hatred  are  terrible  to 
those  who  are  tJie  object  of  it.  Burues,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Greeks  iu  Central  Asia,  appeal's  to 
doubt  whether  some  of  their  chiefs  are,  as 
they  affirm,  the  descendants  of  Alexander,  for 
the  historians  of  the  son  of  Philip  assure  us 
that  he  left  no  heir  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
immense  conquests. 

Alexander  built  a  ci^  in  his  route  east> 
wards  towards  &e  Indus  to  which  be  gave 
his  own  name,  but  the  name  it  new  been, 
and  its  particular  site  have  been  lost.  It 
was  called  Alexandria  near  the  Caucasus, 
and  Rennel  points  to  Bamian  as  the  quarter 
in  which  he  would  place  it.  General  Feirier 
menUons  that  the  fortified  (own  of  Herat, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Alex- 
ander tiieGfeat,bnt  benloes  not  quote  bii 
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tntboritj.  This  city,  lie  tells  us,  is  a  quad- 
nuigle  of  3^  miles  long  o»  tiie  north  aod  south 
Bides,  and  rather  more  oa  the  east  and  west. 
Its  extent  would  be  immense  if  all  the 
suburb*  vera'  included,  particularly  ithose 
stretching  to  the  west  of  the  town  beyond 
the  DanrsKah-i-Irak. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Persia  as  well 
u  Syria}  fell  to  the  lot  of  Selencos  Nicator, 
who  established  Uie  dynasty  of  the  Selencide. 
Astiochus  Soter  sncceeded  Seleocns  Nicator 
aailiii  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Autiochus 
Tbeoa,  Arsaces,  a  Scythian,  who  onme  from 
the  north  of  tiie  Sea  of  Azoff,  inducted  the 
Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded 
the  Parthian  wpire,  and  made  Rhages  his 
capital. '  This  was  likewise  the  period  of  the 
foundatim  of  the  Eaetrian  kingdom  by  Theo- 
dotas  the  governor  of  it,  who  finding  him- 
self ent  off  from  Syria  by  tiieP«iiaD  revolu- 
tion, declared  his  independence.  Ai'saees  is 
aUkA  Asteh  by  Easletii  vritera,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Perrian  kings.  When  he  gained  the  king- 
dom it  is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute 
and  merely  to  consider  himself  as  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  united  for  the 
doable  object  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence and  freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  that  era  of 
Persian  history  called  Eastern  writers, 
Unlook-n-Tnaif,  or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 
In  a.  D,  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail, 
founder  of  die  Saraanee  dynasty.  It  ceased 
DOW  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  a.  d.  967, 
became  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur, 
a  nee  of  pet^  princes  who  maintained  a 
Wad  of  independence,  while  tlie  dynasties  of 
Saqitn  and  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of 
Vmii.  In  A.  D.  1027,  Rhf^es  was  the  last 
conquest  of  Malimod,  of  Ghuzni. 

The  history  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  Kabul, 
dnriDg  the  centorira  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  present  era,  is  but  little  indi- 
cated in  books,  but  has  been,  to  a  consideinble 
extenlj  traced  ont  the  learned  men,  Mr. 
James  Frinsep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Frinsep,  Pnfes- 
Mn  Wilson  and  Lassen,  from  coins  of  Greek, 
Arian,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  Partho- Scythian, 
Ario-Parthian  and  Indo-Scythian  kings  and 
djnasties,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Alex- 
aiider  Bnrnes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court 
and  Ventura  had  brought  to  light,  as  also 
from  the  engravings  on  rocks  and  on  relics 
found  in  topes  in  all  the  region  around  Kabul. 
The  characters  in  which  these  l^;ends  are 
engnved  are  Arian  or  Bactrian,  Greek  and 
Snaerit.  On  coins,  these  are  sometimes 
Init  many  dynasties  adopted  bilingual 
l^gend^  Arian  and  Greek,  or  Greek  and 
Sanscrit,  the  Greek  becoming  giadually  more 
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barbarous  towards  the  present  era,  until  at 
length,  it  ttecame  uniutelligible.  As  Mr. 
Prinsep  tells  us,  it  seems  established  that  the 
Arian  or  Bactrian  language  was  long  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Paropamisan  range,  of  Kabul, 
and  perhaps  of  Herat  and  Kandahar,  np  to 
the  Indus,  for  it  has  been  found  in  the  tope« 
of  Manifchyala,  in  the  Panjah  aud  on  the  rock 
at  Bamian.  Unlike  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 
it  is  written  like  tlie  Semitic  tongues  from 
right  to  left,  but  the  letters  being  always 
separate,  they  could  at  pleasure  be  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  earliest  Greek  was 
written  alternately,  as  a  plough  is  drawu, 
and  tomb  sof  Tuscan  kings,  opened  some  years 
since,  contain  inscriptions  in  Greek  charae- 
tera,  written  from  right  to  left.  ITie  Mongo- 
lians who  adopied  the  Syrian  characters  write 
it  in  lines  downwards  like  the  Chinese.  The 
Ariao  character  was  adopted  first  on  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  from  Eucratides 
down  to  HermiBUS.  It  was  then  taken  up  by 
the  St^thians,  who  ci'ossed  the  Faropamisus, 
Imans  or  Hindoo  Kush,  and  also  by  Far- 
thians  who  asserted  their  independence  in 
Affghanistan.  The  Arian  alphabet  character, 
in  the  course  of  years,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  change,  and  the  same  forms  are  not  to 
be  recognised  in  later  coins,  nor  the  same 
epithets  and  titles,  and  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  topes  are  all  in  tlie  less  simple  late 
character.  Mr.  Jamea  Priusep,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  and  FrofessOT  Wilson  have  consider- 
ed this  Arian  language  to  have  a  close  affinity 
with  Sanscrit,  bnt  Dr.  Moore  has  recently  put 
forth  that  it  is  Hebrew.  It  seems  to  have 
superseded  the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  tlie  days 
of  Asoka,  which  was  adopted  by  Agathocles 
and  Pautaleon,  the  fiint  of  whom  we  know, 
from  the  pure  Greek  style  of  his  other  coins, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greciau 
kings.  After  them,  however,  Sanscrit  chn- 
racters  were  entirely  disused.  Menander, 
the  known  Indian  conqueror,  never  seems  to 
have  coined  with  the  Unguage  of  Asoka, 
from  which  circnmstaace  Mr.  H.  T.  Frinsep 
infers  that  ibe  characters  on  the  coins  of 
Agathocles  and  Fantaleon  were  not  vernacu- 
lar, bnt  had  been  introduced  by  the  Indian 
Bovereigus,  who,  following  the  first  Chandra 
Gupta,  retained  dominion  over  the  provinces 
ceded  by  the  first  Seleucus,  until  they  were 
restored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great  Antiochus. 
At  Manikhyala,  a  tope  solidly  built  of  quar- 
ried stones  and  lime  cement,  a  gi-eat  cnpols, 
80  feet  high  and  310  to  320  feet  in  curcum- 
ference,  was  opened  by  General  Yentara,  but 
there  are  fifteen  other  and  smaller  cupolas 
there,  whidi  were  opened  1^  General  Court. 
Monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  at 
Rawalpiudi  (in  the,  Fauab^m  the  Hozora 
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country,  west  of  Kaba),  at  Jelallabatl,  Lug- 
man,  Kabul,  Bamean  aud  in  Uw  Khyber  pass. 
Many  of  those  west  of  Kabul  were  open- 
ed by  Mr.  Massou.  In  oue,  N.  N.  £.  of  the 
village  wliich  was  opened  by  General  Court, 
a  sculptured  stone  was  found  in  Avian  charac- 
ters, along  with  Roman  coins  and  coins  of 
Kadphiseti  and  Kunerkes,  a  fact  alone  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  the  ten'itories  around 
had  been  uuder  the  sway  ot  rulers  of  varied 
races.  The  earliest  of  Utese  rulers  were  the 
sncoessora  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Atexao- 
der'a  death  occnn'ed  ia  the  spring  of  the 
yeai*  323  B.  c.  His  empire  though  only  of  ten 
yeai-s'  growtli,  was  not  transient.  His  colonies 
aud  their  institutions,  manners  and  language 
had  a  lasting  action  iu  central  Asia,  the 
effects  of  which  wera  felt  for  at  leaat  five 
hundred  yea]>s  after  his  decease.  Though  he 
left  his  brother  Aridxus  aud  the  posthumous 
child  of  Rashana  or  Roxana,  called  Alex- 
ander, neither  of  these  succeeded  him,  for  his 
military  commaudauts  assumed  sovereign 
power,  and  in  b  g.  31o,  Antigonus  assumed 
the  regal  title  of  king  of  Asia. 

In  B.  a  305,  Seleucus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Nicouor,  a  lieutenant  of  An- 
tigonus, and  followed  it  up  by  seizing 
and  adding  to  his  own  government,  the 
whole  of  Media,  Hyrcania,  Fai'thia,  Bac- 
tria,  and  Aria,  ,  and  all  the  counb-ies  as 
far  as  tlie  Indus.  In  b.  c.  303,  he  crossed  that 
river  to  make  war  on  Chandra  Gupta,  who, 
during  these  contentions  had  expelled  the 
Grecian  gaiTisons  from  the  Panjab,  and  had 
6o  recovered  that  country  for  the  native 
sovereigns  of  India.  Seleucus  being  called 
to  a  final  struggle  with  Antigonus  made  a 
hasty  peace  with  Chandn  Gupta,  ceding  tlie 
Fanjab-as  far  as  the  Indus.  According  to 
Strabo,  Arachotia  was  also  ceded,  but  tlii» 
seems  doubtful.  Kuchchec  to  theBolan  Pass 
with  the  valley  of  the  Indus  may  be  the 
region  ceded.  Seleucus  drove  Antigonus  into 
Phrygia  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  301  B.  G. 

Seleucus  Nicator  was  aasassinated  in  280 
B.  c.  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which  date 
the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxai-tea 
was  under  Uie  Syriui  kiug  Antiochus  Soter, 
who  from  280  to  261  b.  c.  reigned  undis- 
turbed over  the  same  territory  aud  left  it  to 
his  son  Antiochus  Theos. 

In  256  or  255  b.  c,  Bactria  declared  for 
independence  under  Tiieodotus  or  Deodatus. 

Parthia  followed  about  the  year  25o  B.C. 
under  the  rule  of  Arsaces,  who  is  various- 
ly described  as  a  native  of  Soghd,  as  a 
Bactrian,  aud,  by  Moses  of  Chtvene,  as  of 
Balkh,  tills  hist  author  adding  Uiat  tho 
dynasty  wu  known  as  Balkhavenses  or  Pah- 
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lavian.  lie  used  Greek  (mly  on  his  coins  and 
in  his  public  letters  and  correspondence 
ordinarily  with  the  head  of  the  eovci'cign  on 
one  side  ;  only  oue  coin  has  a  lingual  inaci  tp- 
tion.  Great  king  of  kings  was  a  title  first 
adopted  by  M  ithridates  II. 

Arsaces  I,  b.c.  254-255,  tlie  first  of  the 
Arsocidan  kings,  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
undei'  Aiiticochus  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  action  wiUi  Ariaratlies  of 
Cappidocia,  but  die  date  and  circumatances 
axe  not  known. 

Arsaces  II,  (Artabonos  ?)  sou  of  Arsaces  I, 
about  B.  c.  220  or  216,  at  first  extended  the 
Parthian  empire  but  was  a^orwards  dxivea 
into  Hyrcania  by  Antiochus  Magnus  in  b.  c. 
212  ;  allying  himself  with  the  Scythians  ho 
recovered  Parthia. 

Ai-saces  III,  b.  g.  196,  called  Prlapatins, 
Phraapatius  or  Phriadatius,  son  of  Arsaces  H, 
reigned  15  years,  left  three  sons,  Fhi'ahates, 
Mithridates  and  Artabanos. 

Arsaces  Mithmdates  I,  b.  c.  177  or  173, 
made  Balkh  his  capital,  subdued  Media  and 
Persia  and  captured  Babylon,  brought  under 
his  dominion  Western  Bacta'ia*  Alia,  Seestan, 
and  Arachosia,  and  made  a  successful  expedi- 
tion into  India. 

Arsaces  Phmbates  II,  B.  c.  139  or  136.  In 
his  reign,  BacU*ia  seems  to  have  been  subju- 
gated entirely  by  Scythians.  He  was  defeat- 
ed aud  slain  in  b.  c.  1 30,  when  restraining  the 
Parthians  from  ravaging  tlie  country. 

Arsaces  Artabanus,  b.  g.  126,  uncle  of 
Phrahates  and  youngest  son  of  Friapatius, 
died  of  a  wound  received  iu  action  from  the 
Tochari  Scythians. 

After  many  kings,  the  Greco-Parthian  or 
Arsacian  dynasty  in  central  Asia  ended  in 
A.  D.  209  with  Arsaces  Artabanus,  who  was 
involved  in  a  war  wiUi  B>ome,  but  ultimately 
slain  iu  battle  at  Balkh  by  one  of  his  Parthian 
officers,  Ardeshtr  Babakan  or  Artaxerxes, 
wlio  established  his  own,  that  of  tlie  Sassa- 
nians,  in  a.  d.  23o.  It  lasted  nearly  500 
years.  The  capital  in  the  time  of  theCaesara 
was  at  Setucia  on  Ihe  Tigris.  The  system  of 
Grovemment  was  Asiatic,  by  satraps  or 
rulers  posseBsing  full  power  over  the  persona 
and  properties  of  all  ^  subjects  of  the  state. 

The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Kophones 
river,  t.e.,  Bactiia,  Aria  and  Kabul  is  different. 

Many  of  the  coins  have  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, the  one  Greek  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
excellent  workmanship  often  of  very  barbarous 
forms,  the  other  on  the  reverse  is  that  called 
Anan,  Ariauiao,  Bactrian  and  Kabulian. 
According  to  the  prevalent  authority  of 
Lassen,  James  Prinsep,  ^ofeesor  Wilson  and 
others,  this  language  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit. 

is  written  from  ri|htg^«(-(^g[^ 
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The  first  TbeodotaSj  b.  c.  256,  reigned 
about  same  time  as  Arsaces  I. 

Tfaeodotns  II,  b.  c.  240,  is  said  to  have 
reigoed  in  the  Kabal  valley. 

Euthydemus,  b.  c-  220  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
was  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  hy  the 
aaitid  Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
urged  JUitiochas  to  receive  him  in  alliance 
aud  so  extend  the  Greek  influence  to  the 
Indos.  A  peace  was  coocladed,  and  Kuthy- 
tlemus  led  the  Syrian  ai°my  through  Baotria, 
t. by  the  ronte  north  <n  the  mountains  to 
the  Kabul  valley  and  across  the  Indus  in  b. 
c.  206.  There  Antiochus  made  peace  wiUi 
Sophagasenus  (Asoka),  which  that  sovereign 
recorded  by  edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in 
nrioos  parts  of  India,  in  characters  exactly 
resembling  those  ou  the  coins  of  Agathocles. 
In  B.  c.  20o,  Antiochus  returned  by  way  of 
Araohotia.  The  translation  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka,  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
183S.  That  on  the  Girnar  rock  names  Antio- 
cbns  as  Antiocbia  Yona  Riga. 

EakraUdes,  B.a  178  ;  Prinsep,  b.  C-  181  ; 
Bsjer,  Wilson,  B.  c.  165  ;  Viscrati,  Lassen, 
B.  c.  175.  He  seems  to  have  made  an  expe- 
ditiw  to  India  in  165  b.c.,  and,  on  his  return 
from  which,  to  have  been  murdered  by  his 
aoD.  Numerous  of  his  coins  have  been  found 
io  Bactria  and  AiTghanistan,  Mr.  H.  T.  Frin- 
oep  considers  that  he  ruled  originally  iu 
Bactria,  subsequently  made  couquests  in  and 
south  of  Paropamisus,  in  Kabul  and,  first  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined  in  the  bilingual  Arian 
iuBCriptioo.  The  first  use  of  two  languages, 
however,  is  also  ascribed  to  Agathocles,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratides 
osed  Greek  and  Arian.  Eukratides  was  the 
earliest  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  Kabul 
ud  Asia  who  adopted  bilingual  inscriptions 
OQ  his  coins.  It  is  supposed  consequent  ou 
his  conquest  of  the  Paropamisus,  after  as- 
Bomption  of  the  title  of  Great  King.  Ou  his 
iu^,  bis  wide  dominion  is  supposed  to  have 
been  broken  into  several  independentkingdoms. 

Heliocles,  b.  c.  155,  tbe  pan-iuide  of  Eu- 
kratides, used  belingual  inscriptions  on  coins 
ia  pure  Grieek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though 
Bhwt  extended  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropa- 
xuau. 

Antimachus,  B.  a  150,  coined  with  Greek 
tnd  Arian. 

Agathocles,  b.  c.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
nted  Kabolistau  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Priosep  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  go- 
Tonor  left  by  Autiochus  in  Kabul,  after  his 
treaty  with  Asoka. 

nalaleon,  B.  c.  195,  coined  hi  Greek  and 
Saucrit. 


Professor   Lasaen  sappoaes  four  Qreek 
kingdoms,  viz., 
That  of  Bactria : 

One  eastern  under  Menander  and  Apollo- 
dotus,  comprehending  the  Paujab  and  valley 
of  the  Indus,  with  Kabul,  and  Arachotia  or 
Kandahar  added  in  times  of  its  prosperity. 

A  western  at  Herat  and  in  Seestan. 

A  fourth,  central  of  the  Paropamisus,  whicli 
latter  region  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclined  to  give 
to  Bactria,  because  of  the  bilingual  as  well  as 
the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliodes  and  Anti- 
machns,  kings  of  Bactria. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Enkrattdes, 
Menander  and  Apollodotns  alone  are  men- 
tioned by  cUssic&I  authorities. 

Tbe  Scythian  kings,  followed  the  Greek 
kings,  in  adopting  their  forms  of  money. 
They  coined  similar  pieces  with  superscrip- 
tions similar  and  in  the  same  languages,  but 
inscribed  on  them  their  own  names  and  titles 
and  varied  the  emblems  and  devices. 

Maues,  B.C.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Scythian,  the  head  of  one  of  those  tribes 
that  broke  into  Bactria  betveen  1|50  to  140 
B.  c,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  communica- 
tion with  Axes.  On  the  obverse,  this  coin 
contains  the  king  with  a  trMent,  a  Tartar  war 
weapon,  setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

Azes,  B.  o.  130,  the  greatest  of  Scythian 
kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, with  plain  distinct  Greek  characters.— 
BASIAEQS  BA£IA£QN  MErAAOY  aZOY. 

In  Ariau,  Maharajasa  Biya  &^asa  Maha- 
tasa  Ayasa. 

The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 

Pn^essor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian 
buddhist  king  about  60  b.  0.  Professor 
Lassen  regards  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian, 
who  conquered  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Mitbridates,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  Menander  and  Her- 
mseus  in  about  120  b.  g.  He  considers  he 
was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azilises,  s.  c.  115,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of 
Azes  is  on  the  Greek  obverse,  and  that  of 
Azilises  on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 

VononesjB.  c.  100,  called  Balahara,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  FarlJiiau  satrap  who 
asserted  indepoideDce  aud  created  a  kmgdom 
for  himself  out  of  the  dominions  of  AzUises. 

Spalirisus,  b.  c.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
lirisuB,  supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

Spalypius,  b.  c.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two 
languages,  he  was  a  vice-regent,  son  of  Vo- 
uQues  and  perhaps  brother  of  Spalirisus. 

About  this  time,  as  indicated  by  bis  coins, 
was  a  ruler,  whose  name  is  not  knowu,— Soter 
Megas,  B.  &  70,  the  nameless  Great  Soter 
king,  had  coins  with  on  Arian^Iegqif^  wluch 
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JameB  Frusep  and  ProfeaBor  Lasseo  uoribed 
to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  pecnliar  looaognun  with 
three  {ffongs.  The  same  monogram  was  con- 
tinned  in  cuna  of  E^dpbisea  and  of  tbe 
Eanerkfis,  but  it  is  not  found  in  those  of  tiie 
Herculee  ^pe  dorived  from  Herroteug.  Mr. 
H.  Priasep  considers  him  to  have  been 
contemporary  but  not  identified  with  Yikra- 
maditya,  and  that  he  ossuioed  the  title  of 
Soter  Megas,  which  was  continued  down  by 
the  Kad[^ises  kings.  He  considers  tliat  the 
nameless  kings,  with  those  on  whose  coins  are 
the  words  Eodes  or  Hyrkodes,  although  mere 
local  diieis  such  as  now  rule  at  Kulm,  Eunduz, 
and  Balkl^  |»eoeded  the  conquest  of  the 
Fanjab  by  Yiknunaditya,  b.  c.  56. 

Vikramadilya.  About  this  great  king,  India 
affords  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periptns  mentions  that  his  capital  was 
Ozene  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  he  ex- 
tended his  empire  to  Kabul  about  b.  c.  56. 
This  dominion  in  the  Kabul  valley  must  have 
been  temporary  ;  his  empire  fell  to  pieces 
after  his  deetJi  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
before  Chandra  Sena  restored  the  sovereignty 
of  Hindoostan  in  its  unity. 

Eadaphea  or  Kadphises,  a  dynasty  of  three 
rnlers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul,  firom  tbe  downiSkU 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vikramaditya.  Kadphi- 
ses'  name  is  on  the  Arian  Fererse  of  tiie 
Hermsaus  ooins  of  Herculee  type.  There  is 
BO  indication  of  a  settled  worship.  The  Her- 
cules wn^hip  was  readily  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere 
reverence  of  physical  strength.  The  Kohis- 
tan  is  supposed  to  be  the  district  of  the  firat 
rise  <^  ^dphises,  while  Kabul  and  its  vall^ 
were  subject  to  Indian  rule  ;  and  while  there, 
the  chief  seems  to  have  retained  his  Si^thian 
title  and  rude  worship  of  Hercules.  After- 
wards, overpowertDg  the  Indian  govwnors 
who  had  followed  Vikramaditya  into  the 
Kabul  valley  and  Fanjab,  he  or  his  descend- 
ants seem  to  have  adopted  the  hindoo  religion, 
coining  with  Greek  and  dropped  their  Scy- 
thian title.  In  a  gold  coinage  by  a  Kadphises 
king,  Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  male  and 
female  character,  and  very  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  bull  Nandi.  Professor  Lassen 
diacovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  Khi-oot- 
chi-a-hi  Kui-tsi-kto,  a  Yuchi,  or  Teutcfai,  or 
white  Hun,  omiqnered  the  Szns  or  Ases 
Scythians  in  about  40  b.  c.  and  dying  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84  years,  his  son  Ten-kao- 
Ghing  prosecuted  his  career  of  victory  and 
reduced  Uie  Indus  valley  md  Fuijab  to  sub- 
jection in  about  20  b.  c.  The  names  are 
scarcely  recognisable,  bnt  the  facts  and  period 
correspond  to  the  career  and  supposed  era  of 
the  'Kadphises  kings. 

Korowko  Kosoulo  Kadphises,  b.  c.  50  in 
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Arian  Dbama  *  *  rata  Kujula  kasa  Sabs- 
shakha  Eadaphasahis,— Hxuns  are  of  the  Ber- 
onles  and  HermsBus  types, 
.  Zath(»  Kadapbes  Ehofanos,  B.  o.  20.  On 
the  reverse  of  Uie  coins  is  a  sitting  flgnr^ 
with  the  arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose 
flowing  Indian  dress.  They  hnve  monogramfl 
the  same  as  the  Azes  coins.  'I'lie  Siva  wot* 
ship  bad  not  yet  been  established  as  the  state 
religion. 

Vohemo  Kadphises,  b.  g.  5.  His  copper 
ooins  have  the  king  standing  in  a  Tartar  dres?, 
with  coat,  boots  and  cap,  his  ri^t  hand  point- 
ing downwards  to  an  ahu*  or  pue  of  losves  and 
having  a  trident  separate  ou  one  side  and  a 
club  on  the  other.  The  reverse  has  the  Sin 
and  Nandi  bull. 

The  readings  of  the  Arian  inscriptions  on 
coins  of  the  Kadphises  kings,  by  lessen,  J. 
Prinsep  and  Wilson  are  somewhat  difierent, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  Korso 
Kozoulo,  Koranos  and  Zathos,  were  titles 
short  of  n^alty.  Professors  Lassen  and  Wil- 
son carry  ^e  dynasty  of  Kadphises  through 
the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
consider  it  to  have  been  then  overpowered  by 
a  fresh  swarm  of  Scythians  under  the  Kanerki 
kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  supposes  that 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  I&id^ises  kbigSi 
the  Grseco-l^rtliian  party  still  held  oat  in  (uties 
and  communities,  abiding  their  time  to  re- 
assert their  independence  and  rose  again  about 
the  middle  of  die  first  century  nt  onr  era  t 
amongst  these,  coins  show. 

Undopherres,  a.  d.  40,  calling  himself  king 
of  kings  in  Grieek,  and  in  Arian  Moharajaaa 
Raja  Rajasa,  Tradatasa,  Mahatasa,  Fho- 
rahitasa. 

Gondopherres  or  Gmdophares,  b.  c.  55, 
who  took  the  same  Arian  name  of  Hmndiir 
tasa. 

Abagasus,  king  of  kings,  A.  d.  70,  in  Arisn 
Abakhafasa,  IWessor  Lassen  supposes  this 
name  to  be  identical  wiUi  Vologeees.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Prinsep  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of 
Parthians  who  established  for  themselves  a 
separate  and  independent  sovereign^  in 
Kabul  and  the  Paropamisus. 

AbalgasiuB,  a.  d.  80,  Captain  Cunningham 
described  the  Arian  I^end  on  the  coins  to  bo 
M  Of  the  saviour  king  Abagasus,"  yonngCT 
son  of  Undof^erres. 

^nffl*ki.  At  the  dose  of  the  first  omtniy 
of  onr  era,  when  the  above  Ario-l^oiliian 
supposed  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  in  Kabat 
and  the  Panjab,  a  new  race  of  Scythiui  kings 
appeai-ed  who  issued  gold  and  copper  money 
of  quite  a  different  device  and  s^lo  from 
anything  before  current.  These  bear  a  title 
of  Kanerkes,  at  first  with  the  title  of  Basileus 
Basileon,  but  afterwards /With  the  Indian  title 
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of  Bao  Nano  Rao.    The  number  and  yarietj 
of  Ibe  J&aerki  coins  indicate  a  loiig  dominion 
tar  kings  ^  the  race.   The  only  characters 
m  their  ooine  are  Greek,  but  these  become  at 
fast  so  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On 
thrir  obT««e  is  the  king  stnodiDg,  or  in  bust 
to  the  wais^  in  a  Tartar  or  Indian  dress, 
«iA  the  name  and  titles  in  a  Grreek  legend 
nand :  ^ile  on  the  reverse  are  Mithiaic 
leproeontations  of  the  san  or  moon  with 
lAIOS,  NANAU,  OKPO,  HIOPO,  MAO, 
A&PO,  or  some  other  m^tical  name  of  these 
iHninaries,  also  in  Grreek  letters.    And  on 
■U  the  Kanerki  coins,  is  the  same  moot^ram 
■s  the  Eadphises  dynasty  need,  and  which 
VIS  bocnived  apparently  from  the  nameless 
Soter  Megas.  This  wonld  seem  to  indicate 
that  ^  Kaucki  dynasty,  though  interrnpted 
M  Mr*  ^noaep  svppoaes  1^  the  interTenti<m 
^Aao-YKtMua  was  y^  a  continuation  of 
lha  mmt  tribe  and  nation  as  its  predecessors 
•f  Ae  naaeof  lUdphises.  Tim  state  reli- 
risa  seems  to  have  been  Mithraic,  whence 
lirifad,  Bot  known,  bat  on  their  coins,  the 
fin  biUl  device  is  also  found  on  the  reverse, 
tte  ball's  bead  being  to  the  leflt,— in  the  coins 
I  tltheKidphisea,  being  to  the  right.   A  list 
si  Aeir  kings,  cannot  be  framed,  but  their 
fnax  nans  to  have  lasted  (cr  more  than  two 
•satariK.   The  a^le  and  device,  of  the 
Gmk,  flf  the  gold  coins  especially,  of  the 
csias  both  of  tOidphine«  and  the  Kuterkes 
Vis  oniel  on  till  it  grew  more  and  more 
eonnp^  and  waa  at  last  wtirely  lost,  through 
pb  dateriMitioa  of  ar^  mdec  tin  [oincea  of 
rsee,  who  succeeded  to  the  more  ener- 
Gfeeks  and  S^thians. 
Of  all  these  ctmqnerors,  the  routes  of 
ider,  Thaur  and  Nadir  Shah,  are  the 
oacB  thirt  have  their  partiouUrs  on 
merd.   Nadir  £ttiah'8  route  into  India  was 
ordiiiary  ooe^  by  Attock  and  Lahore, 
be  vetamed,  as  appears  by  Abdnl  Kar- 
'ite  and  H.  Otter,  by  nearly  the  same  route  ; 
that  instead  (rf  crossing  the  Indus  at 
he  went  iu^bet  up,  and  passed  the 
of  Sewad,  in  his  way  to  Jehdabad 
md  SahmL  Timur  in  his  route  from  Kabul 
tawarda  Hiadoostaa,  according  to  Sharif-ud- 
IMa,  want  by  way  of  Iijal,  Shenuzan,  Nn^iz, 
Baaott  (or  Bunnoo,)  and  tiience  to  the  Indus, 
a^  the  very  plaoe  whwe  Jalal*ad-Din,  king 
ifKhansm,  iGoughtwith  Chengis  Khan  in 
1S21  ;  aad  so  heroically  swam  the  river 
sAv  hia  defeat.  It  must  not  be  omitted, 
AatTinnr  croseed  an  extensive  desert  in 
ki  way  to  Batnir.   In  his  i^om  irom  the 
bads  of  the  Qanges,  he  proceeded  to  the 
as  th-weet,  along  the  foot  of  tfcs  Sewalik 
m  'mtuna,  by  Ueliapnr,  Jallindhar  and  Jnm- 
ai   totiw  iDdaa^  whidi  he  erosBed  at  tin 
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same  place  as  before,  and  in  the  same  man. 
ner ;  and  returned  to  Samaroand  by  way 
of  Bunnoo  or  Banou,  Nnghz  or  Ni^az,  Kabul, 
Bacalan  and"  Teimed. 

About  a  mile  ftom  the  city  of  Kabul  is  the 
tomb  of  the  emperor  Baber  (obiit  1530)  in 
the  sweetest  spot  in  the  neighbonrhood :  he 
had  himself  directed  to  be  interred  there. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  fifty  feet  high.  Fran 
the  hitl  which  overlooks  Saber's  tomb  is  a 
noble  prospect  over  a  plain  twen^  miles  in 
oircomference  studded  widi  gardens  and  in- 
tersected by  three  rivulets. 

The  popnlatioo  of  the  Afighan  states  is  not 
numerous.   Greneral  Ferrier  qnotes   it  at 
4,200,000  in  all,  in  the  territories  of  Herat, 
Kandahar  and  l6ibnl.   Bat  the  people  are  all 
above  the  English  standard  in  height,  and  are 
brave  to  recklessness'    The  races  in  Afgha- 
nistan aie  not  nnmerona.   The  AJghaas,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  at  presmt  the  domirant 
race,  and  in  Kandahar,  Kidml  rad  Herat,  hcM. 
the  Tqik  in  subjection.   The  Tajik  are  the 
descendants  of  the  andeni  conqnerors  of  the 
country,  and  may  be  sub-divided  into  the 
Parsivan  or  inhabitants  of  towns  speaking 
Persian  and  the  Eimak  or  nomades.  The 
Usbek  are  in  numbers  ;  the  Haeara  o(  Tar- 
tar, perh^n,  of  Turkoman  origin,  and  the 
Eimok  who  graze  their  flocks  in  the  Paro* 
pamiaus,  are  brave,  and  relentless,  and  Aff- 
gfaanswhen  travellUig,  whether  Droceeding 
fromBalkh,Kalml,^nidaharw  Hwftt,  never 
enter  into  the  mountain  dlBtaictB  of  these 
intrepid  nonadio  tribes*  One  of  llie  Simak 
tribes,  is  known  as  the  Feroc  Kohi,  after  the 
city  of  that  name,  about  sixty-three  miles  from 
Tdieran.  Timnr  exasperated  at  the  depreda- 
tions which  they  committed,  transported  the 
whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying  be- 
tween Persia  and  India.    The  races  occupy- 
ing Affghaoistan  are  diatinguidied  by  marked 
characteristics,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
General  Ferrier,  (p.  5,)  gives  a  most  nn- 
favonraUe  aecoont  of  them  :  he  tells  ua 
tfait  tiie  Afghans  of  Kabul  conaider  them- 
selves  aa  Indkn  A^hans,  whereas  those  of 
Herat  say  they  are  Khorassani  ;  one  tribe 
repudiates  another,  and  denies  its  Afighan. 
origin,  and  there  is  not  the  least  sympathy 
between  them.  The  names  of  Fatan,  Rohilla, 
and  Afi^han,  which  serve  at  the  present  time 
to  designate  the  Affghan  nation,  are  really 
those  of  so  many  dktmct  races  now  con- 
fonnded  in   one.   The  Al^hans,   he  tells 
us,  are  tall,  robust,  active,  and  well  formed  ; 
their  olive  and  sometimes  sallow  complexions 
and  strong^  marked  hard  features  give 
dieir  eonntenances  a  savage  npression  ;  the 
lids  of  their  bla<^  ^es,  which  are  faW  of  fire, 
«e  tinged  witii 
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opinion,  gives  force  and  adds  beanfy  and  a 
dazzling  hrilliancy  to  them  ;  their  black  beard 
is  worn  short,  and  their  hair,  of  the  same 
colour,  is  shaved  off  from  the  front  to  the  top 
of  file  head,  the  remainder,  at  the  sides,  being 
allowed  to  fall  in  large  curls  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  step  is  full  of  resolution,  their  bearing 
IH'oud,  but  rougli.  They  are  brave  even  to 
rashness,  excited  by  the  smallest  trifie,  enter- 
prising without  the  least  regard  to  prudence, 
energetic,  and  bom  for  war.  They  tu'e  sober, 
abstemious,  and  apparently  of  an  open  dispose 
tion,  great  gossips,  and  carious  to  excess. 
Courage  is  with  them  the  first  of  virtues,  and 
iisnrps  the  place  of  all  the  others  :  with  them 
it  is  "Give  or  I  take."  Force  is  tfieir  only 
argument,  and  it  justifies  everything  ;  an 
individual  who  is  merely  plundered  considers 
himself  extremely  fortunate,  as,  geneitdly 
speaking,  life  is  also  taken.  There  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  more  turbulent  and  less 
under  suljection,  and  the  difficulties  in  render- 
ing them  submissive .  to  a  code  of  just  laws 
would  be  almost  insuiinountable.  Affghans, 
he  says,  are  as  ibcapable  of  a  continuous 
couTse  of  actions  as  of  ideas  ;  they  do  every 
thing  oil  the  spur  of  the  moniuit,  fhmi  a  lore 
of  disordw  or  for  no  reason  at  all :  it  matters 
little  to  them  who  gives  them  laws  ;  they  obey 
the  first  comer  directly  they  find  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  Their  cupidity  and 
avarice  is  exta'eme  ;  there  is  no  tie  they  would 
not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  for  wealth. 
This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is 
iosatiablfi^  and  to  satisfy  it  they  are  capable  of 
committing  the  greatest  crimes.  For  it  they 
vilt  sacrifice  all  their  native  and  independent 
pride,  even  prostitute  the  honor  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  whom  they  frequently 
put  to  death  after  they  have  received  the 
price  of  their  dishonor.  Grold,  in  A%hanistau, 
is,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  god  of  the 
human  race ;  it  stifies  the  still  small  cry  of 
every  man's  conscience  if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
admitted  that  an  A.ffgban  has  a  conscience  at 
ail ;  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  their  promises, 
their  friendship,  or  their  fideli^.  They  enter 
into  eng^ementa,  and  bind  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  ottths,  to  respect  them,  and  in 
order  to  give  them  a  sacred  character,  tran- 
scribe them  on  a  Koran.  They  submit  to  the 
laws  only  after  they  have  trl^  wery  means 
to  evade  them.  Greneral  Ferrier  believes  that 
an  enterprising  and  clever  chief  could,  in 
Affghanistan,  obtain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  excellent  Balooch  infantry  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  so  large  a  force 
under  the  same  flag  for  any  length  of  time,  so 
long  as  Seistan  is  in  their  possession.  Id 
General  Ferrier*s  time  the  whole  of  the 
Afl^hftD  army  ctmsisted  of  the  three  divBHOUB 
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of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  uid  Herat ;  of  &m,  \ 
the  troops  railed  Daftari,  or  enrolled,  prs- j 
sented  the  following  effective  force  : —  i 

(a.)  Kabul,  31,000,  viz  j 


1,000  Paraivan,  Ha»| 
rah,  or  Uebek,  InW^ 
tiy. 

J 


15,000  AEFgban  Horse. 

6,000  Parsivan  or  Kuzil- 
baeh  Horse. 

6,000  A%han  Moun- 
taineers, Infantry. 

(6.)  In  Kandahar,  18,000,  via:— 
12,000  Affghao  Horse.     I  8,000  Balooeh  bdKt/tt^ 
8,000  Af^kaa  Infantry.  | 

(c.)  In  Herat  the  army  consisted  of 22,000 

8,000  All^hnn  Hone.      1  10,000  Fanivaii 
4,000  Hsanh  Honw.  | 

That  officer  says  that  the  reason  <^ 
success  against  the  oUier  Asiatic  hordes  up 
this  day  has  been  their  elan  in  the  attai 
their  coniage,  but  not  any  clever  dispoeitii 
or  a  knowledge  of  military  operations, 
mentions  that  for  the  theatre  of  com 
between  their  armies  tiie  Affghaos  siwi 
select  large  plains,  in  wder  that 
numerous  cavalry,  on  which  they  place 
blind  reliance  m^  be  able  to  deploy 
Though  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
of  attack  and  defence  of  towns  and  ft 
the  A%hans  are  remai^able  for  the 
of  their  resistance  and  the  correctness  of 
aim  when  they  are  behind  walls.  The 
of  the  Affgfa&Qs  are  the  firelock,  the  carbnfi| 
the  swivel-gun,  or  a  pair  of  lead  jnstolij 
sometimes  a  bow,  or  a  lauce  with  a  bamlMj 
handle.  4 

Earthquakes  are  repeatedly  felt  at  Babo 
Yigue  tells  ns  {Fers,  NarrtU,  212)  there  » 
usually  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Wbfl 
the  British  were  besieged  at  Jellalabad,  i 
1841,  its  walls  were  ^rown  down  by 
earthqurke.   The  pravaling  rock  is  gneisa. 

The  town  of  Kabul  is  in  Lat.  34*  23'  K 
Long.  69*  8'  £.  Mr.  Masson  derives  itsnm 
from  Kapila,  a  city  ruled  once  by  a  prinO 
Kanishka. 

The  Bamian  pass,  in  Affghanistan,  is  8, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
great  commercial  route  from  Kabul  to 
kistan,  the  several  passes  to  the  eastward 
less  frequented  on  account  of  their  diffies^ 
and  their  elevaUra.  It  is  in  Lat.  34*  SSA 
Long.  67"  48',  is  about  1  mile  wide,  and  ili 
bounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  sfe^s, 
pass  leads  over  a  succession  of  ridges  tmm 
8,000  to  15,000  ft.  It  is  the  only  knowB^ 
route  over  Hindoo-Koosh  for  artUIery  tf' 
wheeled  carri^es.  Kabul  was  taken  by  the  i 
British  on  the  7th  August  1839,  and  its  tv- 
occupation  was  on  the  I6th  September  1849*^ 
It  was  in  this  city  and  in  Uie  retreat  ftotf,! 
it  that  the  British  Indian  army  sustained  ttoij 
greatest  disaster  erepexpfiriaMed  durisf 
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rib^  occopation  of  India.  Kabul  was 
lusled  by  the  British  troops  on  the  6th 
inurf  1842,  and  tlHiir  total  deBtniction  of 
umj  occurred  on  the  followiog  day,  but 
odin-  armj  re-occupied  it  on  the.  16th 
'ptefflber  1842. 

VTMa  the  priaeipalitj  of  Kabul  aud 
nortbm  part  of  tfent  of  Herat  are 
[fa  sHKiDUiM  covered  with  forests,  having 
[veen  them  vast  argillaeeona  pUns  well 
)plied  with  water,  corered  with  fields, 
^tiUe  of  every  species  of  culti- 
tioo ;  the  pM-tioo  south  of  Hent  and  Kan- 
lar  also  eooaists  of  immense  plains.  Not- 
tbtaodiDg  the  bad  quality  of  the  soil 
Kuidahar,  vegetable  productious  are  ex- 
swly  good  and  cheap.  The  Afl^hau 
nvfa  is  simply  n  piece  of  wood  sharpened 
I  faanieDed  in  the  fire.  The  Affghans 
tinte  wheats  barley,  mdze,  tobacco,  eot- 
I,  ttd  rice,  seBamnm,  and  palma^risti. 
ifae  oMDotuns  of  Al^hauistan  are  found 
qraotities  of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur ; 
idutlfer  aboimda  ;  also  asbestos,  which  is 
mg^-pamba.  Af^nistan  lies  be- 
a  STsod  36*  of  north  latitude,  aud  60" 
66*  of  east  longitude,  and  within  this 
bed  ^Mce  the  climate  varies  amazingly 
VKiia%  to  the  locality — the  heat  or  the 
* '  if  ia  different  spots  in  the  same  lati* 
with  very  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
ontiBg  to  die  configuration  of  the  country. 
As^  of  plunsy  on  which  tile  sun  darts 
bming  ray^  are  table-Iands  at  a  very 
I  deration,  and  g^ntie  mountains  where 
aur  and  winter  seem  to  stand  aide  by 
At  Herat^  in  July  1845,  the  centi- 
b  thenuometer  never  stood  higher  than 
ia  the  shade,  and  that  rarely ;  it  more 
oeatly  ranged  between  32*  and  34°.  From 
commencement  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
tmber'  the  wind  blows  constantly  from 
N.  W.  over  this  province,  and  often  with 
Tiolence  as  to  prostrate  houses,  uproot 
,  and  cause  much  devastation.  The 
is  tolerably  mild  ;  on  the  plain  the 
melts  as  it  fidls,  aud  does  not  lie  long 
OB  the  soimnitB  of  the  mountains, 
provnwe  of  Kandahar  is  everywhere 
to  intone  beat  In  the  fwtress  of 
sfak,  on  Oie  banks  of  the  Helmund,  in 
Bonth  of  August,  the  centigrade  therm  o- 
r  stood  at  48*  or  49*  in  the  shade.  This 
ipali^  is  bounded  on  Ihe  south  by  the 
18  of  moving  sand  of  the  Seistan,  and  is 
Im  Bide  open  to  violent  winds,  surcharged 
1  exceedingly  fine  sand,  which  is  very 
riou  to  anunal  life.  The  population  of 
j^oaistao  is  divided  into  two  very  distinot 
B  ■  fin^  the  Al^faan,  properly  so  called ; 
Bdly,  the  Tajik,  the  deeceadants  of  the 
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ancients,  conquerors  of  the  country,  and  who 
may  be  sub-divitled  into  two  classes — the  Par- 
sivan,  or  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the 
Eimak  or  nomades.  The  Affghans  are  at  the 
present  time  the  dominant  race,  and  the 
Tajiks  are  subject  to  them  both  in  Herat  and 
Kandahar  ;  nevertheless  Yar  Mahomed  Khan 
in  the  former  city  showed  them  great  consi- 
deration, and  pmnitted  them  to  obtain  an  in- 
fluence which  may  at  some  future  time  become 
fatal  to  the  Affghans.  At  Kabul  their  supe- 
rior nnmbers,  their  warlike  instincts,  and  the 
fortified  position  which  they  occupy  in  that 
city,  have  obtained  for  them  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  the  Affghans  ;  they  share  with  them 
the  appointments  of  the  public  service,  and 
in  the  political  troubles  which  often  arise  the 
par^  to  whieh  they  give  their  support  is  Yvy 
frequently  triumphant.  The  Kuzzilbash  or 
Persians  established  in  Kabnl  by  Nadir  shah, 
and  numbering  li^OOO  families,  hold  to  the 
Tigik,  to  whran  they  assimilate  in  religion, 
both  races  being  of  the  same  sect,  of  shiah 
mahomedans.  The  different  nations  who  in- 
habit the  kinsrdom  of  Cabul  were  supposed,  by 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  contribute  to 
the  population  in  the  following  proportiima ; — 

Indians  (Cuh- 
moer,  Jut,  Ac, 

&c)  5,700,000 

MiscellaQeoua 
tribes   800,000 


lan   4,800,000 

Baluch   1,000,000 

Tartars  of  all 

deacriptioDii.  1,200,000 
Persians  (inclu- 
ding Tajik)  1,600,000 

According  to  Captain  Bavertj,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 
Sfaorawak  and  Pisliin,  are  designated  B'r- 
Pusbtnn  or  Upper  A£^hans  ;  and  those  oc- 
cupying the  district  of  Rob,  which  is  near 
India,  are  called  L*r-Pukhtun  or  Lower 
Affghans.  Persian  is  the  official  language  of 
Afighanistan,  but  the  Pushto  is  alike  tibe  com- 
mon tongue  of  the  uneducated  people,  of  the 
families  of  the  Sadozye  kings,  and  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  Amir.  There  are,  however,  two 
divisions  of  the  Affghans,  termed  Pushtun  and 
Pukhtun,  who  speak  Pushto  and  Pukhto  res- 
pectively. The  Pushto  being  the  western 
dialect  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Fukhto 
the  eastern  with  many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi 
words.  The  Pushto  is  spoken,  with  slight 
variation  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar, 
to  Kafiriston  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Helmund  on  the  west,  to  the  Attock, 
Sindhu  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ; — through- 
out the  Samah  or  plain  of  the  Yuzufz^e,  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bajawar,  BaDjbkora, 
Snwatt  aud  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  bordei-s 
of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of  country  equal  in 
extent  to  tiie  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  Atsc^ 
throughout  the  Briti^  Jstrwjtgy^^^- 
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jat,  Baau  Tak,  Eohatt,  Feshalrar  and  the 
SMoah  or  plain  of  the  Ynsufzye  with  the 
exception  of  Dent  Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  speak  the  Afi^han  language. 

Professor  WlIbcui  remai-ks  that  the  iuhabi- 
tants  of  the  country  around  Kabul, — at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  we  have  autheutic 
accounts  of  them — that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest, — were  Indians  ;  and  the  designation 
given  bj  the  Greeks  is  eonfirmed  by  the 
)«ignage  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
<tf  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria*  which, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  a  foun  of  Fi-akrit. 

The  Fathan  tribes  have  advanced  into  the 
aortli-east  comer  of  Afighanisttti  within  cmn- 
parativelx  recent  hiatorioa!  times,  for  the 
lower  ysSieys  of  tiie  Eabnl  country  were  once 
ooenpied  by  hindoo  races,  and  ^e  p^s  of 
the  Sftfed  £oh,  between  Jelallabad  and  Kabul, 
bear  such  hindoo  names  as  Sita  Bam.  The 
term  Affghaa  is  hardly  known  to  the  people 
when  Europeans  so  designate,  for  the  tribes 
hare  not,  as  yet,  coalesoed  into  a  nation. 
Physically  the  Aflghan  pe<^le  are  amoi^;  the 
finest  on  the  earth,  with  a  broad,  robust, 
niddy,  manly  \oek,  and  they  are  hardy  and 
iKrid.   They  have  a  pleasant,  frank,  simply 
unaffected  way.   About  Kabul,  they  are  &ir, 
many  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  but  some 
of  the  tribes  in  the  lower  and  hotter  hills  and 
valleys  near  India,  have  somewhat  dark 
skins.   The  majority  are  astute,  intriguing, 
ambitious  and  fuUitess,  avaricious,  fickle, 
Ducertain  and  crafty,  and  in  bold  unblushing 
hriiig  ^  hindoo  is  a  mere  c^ild  to  an  Afighao. 
They  are  not  trusted  as  mercenaries.  The 
eastern  tribes  are  politically  quite  independ- 
ent^ and  the  amir  of  Kabul  does  not  pretend 
to  any  authority  over  them.   Those  luive 
been  largely  employed  and  been  becoming 
more  and  more  the  military  retainers  in  the 
native  army  of  British  India.    The  purer 
Affghan  are  quite  illiterate.   The  Eusufzye 
and  other  tribes  in  the  north  are  compai-a- 
tively  recent  conquerors  of  the  northern  hills 
and  valleys,  where  they  have  mixed  -mth  a 
free  hindoo  people  and  are  fairer  ^an  the 
other  Affghan  tribes.    The  government  of 
the  tribes  is  a  democia^,  their  representa- 
tion and  self-government  being  hy  their  Jir- 
gah,  bat.  like  most  rude  people  no  man's 
nationality  extends  beyond  his  own  iAui. 
Mr.  Campbell  supposes  Ami  to  be  Arian  and 
probably  of  similw  origin  to  the  Jat.  The 
A%hans  in  Feshawur  and         are  British 
subjects. 

The  word  Aimak  is  a  Mongolian,  Mantchu 
and  Turki  word,  meaning  a  tribe.  Of  these, 
there  are  in  Kabul  and  Persia  four  tribes, 
the  Char  Aimak.  They  dwell  to  the  north 
of  Hent  and  Kabul  in  the  range  of  the 
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undulating  country  which  in  aome  placet 
assumes  a  monntBinoas,  in  others  a  hilly 
character,  and  in  some  parts  is  well  watered, 
in  others  bleak  and  rough,  formiog  a  water- 
shed of  two  natural  divisious,  from  the 
western  of  which  flows  the  Murgliab,  the 
Tajend  md  the  Farrafa-nid,  and  irooi  the 
eastern,  the  Helmund,  the  soutli-eastem  feed- 
ers of  the  Ozns  and  the  north-western  feed- 
ers of  the    Kabul  river.    It  is  said  that 
Timur,  exasperated  at  tJie  depred^ons  ooo- 
milted  by  the  people  inhabiting  Mazandoiii, 
south  of  Ha  Caspian,  traaapwted  the  whole 
of  them  into  the  mountuos  situated  between 
India  and  Persia.   The  descendants  of  that 
people  ibnn  the  f<i»r  Aunak  tribes.  They 
are  also  called  Firoz  Kohi,  after  the  city  of 
that  name  (situated  about  sixty-three  miles 
from  Teheran),  where  they  were  defeated  and 
taken  captives  byTimnr.  Aooording  toLathio), 
the  Aimak  are  of  the  sunui  sect  of  mahome* 
dans,  and  are  in  number  four,  viz.,  the  Tt- 
muni,  the  Hazara,  &e  Zuri,  and  the  Timarl 
The  Timuri  and  the  Hazara  lie  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Kabul,  and  are  snlgect  to  Fersis. 
Vamhery,  however,  says  <thAt  the  foor  tribes 
aiv  the  Timuri,  Tetmeai,  Ferw  Kohi  and 
Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of  Iranian 
origin  and  speak  Persian.   The  Timuri  dwell 
about  Gorian  and  Kah'san  ;  the  Teimeni  from 
Karrukh  to  Sabzwar ;  the  Feroz  Kotu  near 
Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Murghab.   In  their  reverence  for  fire^ 
tbeir  respect  to  the  east,  to  which  tiieir  tent 
doors  lo(^,  they  retain  many  of  the  fire  war- 
shipping  views.   The  Aimak  tents  are  Turk, 
those  of  the  Timuri  are  Affghan.    They  live 
in  well  fortified  castlesf  but  in  tents  ratitor 
thfm  houses,  prefer  a  despotic  government^ 
eat  horse  fiesb,  and  mix  the  flour  of  a  lUit 
(called  Khundzik,  chesnnt  ?)  wiUi  that  of  their 
wheat.   The  Aimak  settled  in  tibe  thirteenth 
century,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
400,000. 

The  Ghilzi  tribe,  which  with  tbe  Abdali, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Afighanistan  population, 
but  chiefly  dwelling  in  Kandahar  and  Kabul. 

The  Berdurani  trib^  on  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Affghanistan,  occupy  the 
lower  course  of  the  Kabul  river,  and  the  parts 
between  the  Indus,  the  Htndoo-£^)oeh  and 
&e  Salt  BwQg^  touching  tbe  Ghihye  on  the 
weBl^  tibe  Siahposh  on  the  n<Hlh,  and  the 
Indians  of  India  on  the  east,  the  Indus  being 
their  boundary,  but  Feahawnr  is  a  T^f'^nnin' 
town. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Kabul  is  the 
tomb  of  tbe  emperor  Baber  (obilt  1530)  in 
tbe  sweetest  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
had  himself  directed  to  be  interred  there. 
It  is  a  brick-building         f^^iigfa,  and 
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from  Qie  hilt  wMeh  overiooks  Baber's  tomb,  is 
a  noble  prospect  over  a  plain  twenty  miles  in 
eirmuDferMice,  studded  with  gardens  and  in- 
teneeted  bj  three  rivalets.  Besides  the 
Kriwl  river,  the  phiin  h  copionsly  irri- 
gOei  by  othor  streams  and  notaUy  by  the 
Sntkb-md  (the  red  riTer)  vhieb  cmtOTs  it 
from  the  west  and  fUIs  into  the  main  river  at 
Doranta.  A  few  miles  below  Jellalabad,  the 
Kabnl  river  is  joined  by  a  broad  streura  of 
comiderable  volume,  which  drains  the  Knner 
ralley  and  is  likewise  practicable  for  rafte. — 
rijfiM'*  Pertonal  JTarrative,  pp.  166,  193, 
213  ;  Mauon'g  Journeys,  pp.  152-63  ;  Vol. 
ii,  p.  274  ;  Smith't  Dictionary ;  Malcolm's 
Bikdry  of  Pertia,  quoted  in  Ferrier's 
Jmantyi,  p.  55  ;  On  the  Historical  result 
dedueible  from  recent  Discoveries  in  Aff- 
;A«ttAiR,  by  R.  T.  Frinsept  Esq. ;  Ben- 
tuSfi Memoirt,  peLffes  112  to  ISl  ;  Captain 
Rtwrly  on  the  Pnshtu  Languaye  ;  Bwmeif 
SaM,  Vol.  i,  p.  143  ;  Cat.  Rev.  Jan.  1871  ; 
fmiei^s  History  of  Affghans^  pp.  3,  299, 
301,  378  ;  ElpkinsUme's  HisUiry  of  the 
Kmgiom  of  Caubul^-  p.  84 ;  Cleghom*s 
Jhmjab  Report,  p.  213  ;  MoorerofSs  Travels, 
M  ii,f).  355  ;  Mohm^  LaPs  Travels,  p.  73  ; 
Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology ;  Vam- 
ierry't  Skeiekes  of  Central  Asia ;  Mr. 
Campbell.  See  Semiramis,  Ehandahar  Topes, 
Afghan,  Budd'ha  ;  Inscriptions,  p.  372  ;  Jet, 
Ibihn,  Mongolj  Ladak*  Kch,  Fnrmnli  or 
Ftaasli,  Kaffir,  Endi,IndiB,  Jelallabad,  Khy- 
W,  Mongol,  Tajik,  Kansilbash. 

KAB'B,  Ab.,  Pass.  Hxin>.  Agntve,  atomb. 

EABBOUANa,  see  Taloor  or  Salibaboo 
idiods. 

KABBA,  Hind.  Gapparis  spinosa : 
C^— Eabra,  Hindi.  tTraria  cheiku^ra. 

KABB-KI-JHAB,  Him.  Calotropis  pro- 
ten. 

KABADA,  Hnn>.   See  Nil. 

KABUE,,SisGH.  ?  Latarite. 

KABUKAMALE,  see  India. 

KABUTAR-BAZI,  betting  oo  pigeons, 
anmsement  peculiar  to  the  higher  claBses  of 
9ai.~Smrtoj(^s  8indh,p.  286. 

KABTJTR-KA-JHAR,  Him.  Jnsticia 
■Krta,  also  lUunacanthns  communis. 

KABTA,  Java. 

SA-BY-AEN,  also  Kn-by-en,  Boas. 
Cfirtops  Roxborghiana,  Linn. 

KABTLE,  south  of  Algiers  are  the  Ber- 
Ikt  ne^  the  old  Nanridians,  who  diifer  in 
Ingmge,  form  and  habit  from  the  Arabs  of 
tteptams.  Their  number  is  about  700,000. 
Aef  tn  ft  federal  republic,  the  old  Qninque- 
gatesiriie-gaTe  so  mudi  Ironble  totheRo- 
■ni,  who  trie^  the  8<ddierBhip  of  Maximl- 
En,  sod  siz^  years  afterwarda  agam  re- 
Kolted. 
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BCABtJLI  KADDU,  Hikd.  LagenarlB 
vulgaris,  Mitha  kaddn,  Hind.  Cncurbita 
maxima. 

KABULI-KHCAB,  HmD.   Aeacia  Ara- 
bica,  var.  cnpressiformis  ;  also  A.  famesiana. 
KABULI  TSUI,  Hind.   Cactus  Indicus. 
XABUS,  SiAUKSE.   A  ft«sh  water  flah 
found  in  the  Menam  river.   It  is  dried  and 
exported. —  Crencfurtts  Embassy. 

KABUBNE,  Sans.  WMte  copperas  ?  Sul- 
phate of  zinc. 
KACARI-KAI,  Tah.  Cucomis  muricatus  ? 
KACH,  Hind.   Daucos  curota. 
EACH,  Hind.  Glass,  crude  glass  fused. 
Properly  kanch. 
KACH,  see  Kahkn,  Eutch. 
EACH'A.    Raw,  unripe,  crude,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Pak'ha,  ripe,  clever,  skilled. 

KAGH'A  OHABA,  or  unbaked  pot,  us  an 
ordeal  a  pot  is  filled  with  water  and  carried 
to  BOJie  distance  without  spilling. 
KACHAI,      Nieobar  Islands. 
KACHAH,  Malay.  Glass. 
KAOHA  KODIE,  the  stems  of  a  creeper, 
used  instead  of  twine  for  tying  bundles. 
KACHAL,  Hind.  Abies  smithiana. 
KACH-AI(U,  pANJ.    Colocflsia  antiqno- 
rum,  Sekott,  the  edible  Arum  or  Arum  coloca- 
sia  ;  Til-kach-alu  SaxifVaga  lignlata. 

KACH  AM,  Hind.  In  the  east  of  Knmaon, 
Ulmus  integrifolia, 

EACHAN  or  Kachal,  Hind,  of  Hasara. 
Abies  smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce  ;  TiliA- 
kachang,  Hind.  Acmiitum  napellus. 
KACHANA,  Tel.  Banbinia  acuminate, 

ZtNR. 

KACHAKG,  Kachang-Ghina,  also  Ka- 
chang  Goring,  Kachang-Tanah ;  also  K, 
China,  also  K.  Japun,  Malat.,  Arachis  hy- 
pogsea  ;  Ground-nut  oil  use  in  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  Ground-nut  of  Ai-achis  hypogsea. — 
Linn. 

KACHAB,  a  territory  m  about  Lst.  27' 
N.,  and  Long.  92  to  93*  E.,  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  north-west  of 
Bishnath  and  north-east  of  G«whatty,  Tlie 
Kachari  or  Bodo  hill  race  aho  dwell  in  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Assam  valley  and  to- 
east  of  Munnipooi',  in  Lat.  24"  40'  and  Long. 
93'  E.  The  Kachari,  the  Naga,  the  Abor' 
and  some  other  tribes  bordering  on  Aseam 
are  suppt^ed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Meehi.  See  India. 
KACHAURI,  Hind.  A  sort  of  sweetmeat. 
KACHEN,  Hind.  Helia  azedaracfa, 
KACH  GAND  AVA,  a  district  or  section  of 
Baludiistan  on  tfie  east  of  wbidk  the  caintal  is 
Gandava.  It  is  a  great  level  trttct^  inhabited 
by  throe  very  distinctly  marked  races,  the  Jet, 
the  Bind  (including  the  MagliaEzi,)  and  the 
Br^ui.   The  Jet  Qlijgi^^i  and 
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occnpy  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  Bind 
with  their  lavrlees  sab-tribes  the  Jf^raoi, 
Dumtuki,  Bughti  and  MutI,  are  a  mor«  recent 
intrusire  race  dwelling  on  the  skirts.  The 

Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dispersed  great 
Marri  tribe,  have,  for  the  kst  three  centaries, 
occupied  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the  plain  of 
Kachi,   The  Mani  are  a  brave  race,  and 
have  long  been  distinguished  as  daring  depre- 
dators.   Haiand  aud  Dajil,  in  Kach  Gan- 
dava,  but  bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Gurchani  tribe  of  Riud,  and 
have  the  Muzari  on  their  south.    The  Gi-eat 
Rind  tribes  are  subdivided  into  44  branches, 
and  though  not  Brahui  are  denominated 
Balnuh.   Their  ti'aditions  affirm  them  to 
have  immigrated  ages  ago,  from  Damascus 
and  Aleppo.    Their  language  is  the  Jetki  in 
common  with  that  of  the  other  inhabitauts  of 
Kach  Gandhava  aud  Mard-i-Riud  mean!i  a 
brave  man.    The  Rind  of  Each  Gandava  are 
of  the  Utan  Zye  division. 
Utan  Zye  dwell  at  Surao. 
Dumbki  and  Jakrani  dwell  at  Lehri. 
Doda  Marri  dwell  at  Eahan. 
Bughti  dwell  at  the  hills  east  of  Lehrat, 
Sing  tialoh  and  Teriki. 
Homarari  dwell  at  Tambu. 
Jamali  dwell  at  Rojao. 
Of  these  Rind  tribes,  the  Dumbki,  Jakrani, 
Bughti  and  Doda  Marri,  have  always  been 
diatiuguished  by  their  rebellious  aud  preda- 
tory habits.    They  indulged  these  in  the  at- 
tacks on  the  British  armies  west  of  the  Indus. 
The  Marri  tribe  is  cousiderabie  and  inhabit 
the  eastern  hills  of  Kach  Gandava,  and  a 
peaceful  and  obedient  porUon  of  the  tribe  are 
in  the  hills  west  of  the  province  below  Jell. 
A  large  portion  are  at  Adam  Marri,  on  the 
&  £.  frontier  of  Sind.    The  Marri  of  Kach 
Gandava  were  notorious  for  their  lawless 
habits  and  made  frequent  inroads  on  the  plains. 
They  and  the  Maghazzi  seem  to  have  emi- 
grated from  Mekran  to  Kutch  Gandava  at 
different  periods,  and  to  have  become  in- 
corporated with  the  Jut  cultivators. 

The  following  minor  Rind  tribes  reside  in 
the  north-eastern  hills  of  Sahnrawan. 


Kallul  at  Lup. 
Kuchik  at  Kirta. 
Pushh  at  Johan. 
The  Bind  on  the 


Mandarari  at  Rod  bar, 
aud 

Fngh  at  Eajuri. 
western  biinks  of  the 
Indus  are  two  great  tribes,  the  Gurchani, 
who  inhabit  Harand  and  south  of  these  the 

predatory,  -but  nearly  independent,  Mazari 
tribe.  The  Maghazzi  have  only  four  fami- 
lies at  the  Butani  at  Jell,  being  the  chief. 
They  are  the  deadly  euemies  of  the  Bind, 
but  are  probably  of  the  same  race.  The 
Mi^hazzi  are  sub*divided  into  four  principal 
families  or  clans,  of  which  the  Butani  of  Jell 
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are  the  most  illustrious  and  give  the  chief 
or  sudar,  to  the  whole.  They  bo«t  d 
being  able  to  muster  2,000  fighting  meo,  and 
between  them  and  the  Bind  a  blood  fend  long 
existed.  The  Maghazzi  and  Rind  are  alike 
addicted  to  the  use  of  wdent  spirits,  opinm 
and  bhang.  See  Eelat,  Jell,  Lidia,  Kigik, 
Eelat,  Jell,  Jutt. 

EA-CH'HA,  also  Cholna,  HiifD.  A  cloth 
worn  round  the  hips,  passing  between  the 
legs,  and  tucked  in  behind,  the  Tamil  doTati. 
KACH'HATO,  see  Inscriptions. 
KACHHAURA,  Hind.  A  small  clan  of  Rig- 
poots,  of  wh(»n  a  few  are  settled  in  Gorakhpsr. 

EACHHAYANO,Fali.  Fiom  Sanskrit, 
Eatyayana  ;  the  tya  of  the  latter  being  ia?ir 
riahly  changed  to  chha. 

KACHHERI,  Hind.  A  court-house. 
KACHHI,  Hind.  Afforest  tract,  or  low 
alluvial  land  along  the  banks  of  the  ludus  :  at 
Myauwali,  the  kachi  is  covered  with  sissu 
trees.  Eachhi  is  a  generic  terra  for  wet,  or 
low  alluvial  land  and  islands  lying  along  tlie 
course  of  the  Indus.  The  Kachhi  low  land 
tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  com- 
mences at  Mori,  opposite  to  K&lib^h,  and 
extends  in  one  form  or  other,  to  the  sea.  Id 
some  parts  of  the  lower  portions,  b&bul  predo- 
minates. Tamarisk  more  or  less  exists  evoy- 
where,  and  jhand,  karil,  with  other  shrubs 
or  trees  adapted  for  6i*e-wood,  are  lai^y 
scattered  over  the  entire  ai-ea  in  greater  or 
less  density.  In  the  upper  portion,  apper- 
taining to  the  Miyinwalli  tabsii,  the  shisbam 
or  Datbergia  sissoo  greatly  predominate^,  and 
appears  to  spring  up  spontaneously  wherevw 
the  soil  deposited  by  the  river  is  left  undis- 
turbed, for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty 
to  forty  miles  below  E&l&b&gh.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  forest  worthy  of  bemg 
taken  into  account  is  situated  on  part  of  the 
series  of  low  islands,  among  which  nwander 
the  numerous  and  varying  channels  into  which 
the  Indus  is  divided  for  many  miles  below 
Mari  and  KHihi^h.  The  Kachi  sissu  foi'est, 
extends  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  on  low 
alluvial  land  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
between  the  villages  ofBukkri and Futty Khan, 
and  more  sparingly  for  fifteen  miles  lower 
down,  or  altogether  thirty  miles  from  KiH- 
high.  There  are  few  trees  in  India  which  so 
much  deserve  attentioa  as  Dalbergia  sissoo^ 
the  "  Fall"  of  the  Fanjab,  considering  its  r^id 
growth,  the  durability  of  the  timber,  and  its 
usefulness  for  many  purposes  ;  the  wood  is 
universally  employed  when  procurable  by 
Europeans  and  natives  where  strength  is  re- 
quired.— Cleghorn't  Panjab  Report,  p.  220. 

KACH'HI,  a  race  or  tribe,  spread  through- 
out Hindoostan,  in  Guzerat ;  and  on  the  north- 
west borders  of  the  Mahratta  race.  They  are 
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engaged  in  the  finer  bnnchea  of  agricalture  are 
induatriouB  market  gardeners,  flower  growers. 
hihI  ia  Behar  are  Isi^e  {toppy  growers. 
They  recoi^tze  seven  brancheB,  dieKana^jia, 
Hardiba,  Siugrauria,  Jamai>paria ;  Bamhaoia 
nr  Mi^hya ;  Jaretba,  and  the  Kachhw&ha, 
who  do  not  est  U^ether  or  intermarry. 
There  are,  however,  other  distinctions,  and 
in  thd  Mahratta  ten'itot7,  some  of  them  are 
umed  ftom  the  countries  they  have  come 
SB  the  BDudela  and  Marwari  KAehlii.  The 
eatin  Cacarese,  Tamil,  TeUng  and  Mahratta 
nation  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  are  engaged 
in  Bgricoltare.  In  the  North-Weat  Pro- 
vinces Che  Aheer,  Kach'hi  and  Koormi  are 
flimilarly  occupied.  The  Kach'hi,  £oeri,  Mo- 
rov,  Eumboo  and  Kieao,  are  gardening  and 
colUrating  triheo  in  northern  Ii^dia.  The 
Kachi  of  the  Mahratta  conntry,  state  that 
tiuy  came  as  cavalry  and  infantry  soldiers 
from  Bandelktmd  in  the  times  of  former 
IdngB  and  of  Ahuii^;ir,  and  that  they  were 
TiU^en  and  sorvants.  There  are  noder  one 
handed  honsea  in  Begnmpnr  in  Anrungabad 
dty.  There  are  many  in  Poona  and  a  few  in 
Bombay,  bnt  only  one  in  Janhiah.  In  Aurnn- 
gabtd,  Poonah  and  Bombay,  they  are  fmit* 
nUerB,  market  and  flower  gardeners  and 
igrieoltarists.  They  are  of  a  bamboo  colour 
nd  speak  htndi.  They  worship  Seetla,  in 
the  f«in  of  a  stone  from  the  river,  ofiering 
flowers  and  betel  and  use  vermilion  in  sanc- 
tifying the  stone.  They  also  worship  Hann- 
■u  and  Bal^i*  After  death,  th^  burn, 
tot  buy  fluMB  who  have  died  of  soull  pox, 
aba  the  nnmanied.  Of  what  bappoi  to 
ten  after  death  they  know  nothing.— £U»o<'< 
Aipp.  Glosstuy. 
KACH*HO,  see  Pali. 

KAGH'HWAB,  Hihd.  A  miWivision  of 
the  Knrmi  tribe. 

KACH'HWAHA,  a  distinguished  tribe  of 
the  solar  race  of  B^jpoots,  who  claim  descent 
hm  Knsa  or  Knsha,  the  son  of  Rama,  and 
fona  the  ruling  race  in  Amber  of  Jaypnr, 
the  r^ah  of  wlUoh  is  of  the  Eachliwaha  clan, 
Tim  are  three  Solar  JJ^tuutieg  s — 

TheGrahUoteor  Gehloie  with  24  Sakha 
orbrandMB,  dTwhidithe  Sisodea  ia  the  most 
^^idied.  The  rana  of  Udajrapur  is  a 
GiahUote. 

The  &ahfcore,  sud  to  be  descended  from 
Bnia  by  Knsa,  his  second  son.  It  has  twenty- 
foor  bnnches,  knU  the  raja  of  Jodhpur  or 
Marwar  belongs  to  this  tribe, 

Tbe  Kach'hwaha,  also  sprung  from  Kusa. 
"Ae  raj^  of  Jeypore  is  of  this  tribe.  It 
)» tw^re  kotri  or  hoaaes.— 7<m<. 
KACHI,  £dm€mchi,   S<^anum  rubrum. 


Mai 

KACHI, 


the  lai^pnge  of  Catch  which 
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has  in  it  elements  of  the  Guzerati.  That 
of  the  hunters  and  tanners  (Dedhs)  is  another 
dialect,  but  the  language  of  Lar  ti  purest 
See  Kelat^  Jell,  India. 

KACHINI,  txu  Banhinia  tomentosi, 
Linn. 

KA  CHIR,  Hind.  Pinus  exoelsa. 
KACHISA,  HiSD.  A  sub-division  of  the 
Kurmi  tribe  found  in  Bahar. 

KACHKABA  AFIM,  Hihd.  A  kind  of 
opium  from  the  hills. 
EAOHKBA,  Gvz^  Hind.  Tortoise  sh^L 
KACHLAI  or  Kach  Leia,  Himd.  Tama- 
rix  dioeca. 

KACH-LUN,  Hind.  Salt  residue  in  glass 
melting. 

KACHMACH,  Hivo.  Solanum  nigrum. 
KACH  MUJ,  Panjau.  Daueus  cuota, 
Linn.f  the  Carrot. 

KACHNAL  SAP  AID,  Himd.  Banhinia 
acuminata,  also  B,  variegata. 

KACHNAR,  HoTD.  Banhinia  variegata, 
a  tree  of  Chota  Naf^xve^  with  a  soft,  white 
wood.— Go/.  Oat,  Ex^  1862. 

KACHOBAH,  Tel.  Ktsmpfbra  galanga. 
— Ztfin. 

KACHORI,  Tah.   Tragia  involucrata. 
KACHBA,  in  the  Pa^jab,  the  seed  of  cot- 
ton :  also  a  blight  on  sugar-can^  an  iiueot 
eating  the  heart  of  the  cane. 

KACHRA,  alsoKaehri,  Hind.  Cucumis 
m<»n<a^oa,  also  C.  pabeseons,  Kapnr  kacbri, 
kachnr,  also  tikn  kadinr,  Hedydiinm  api- 
catnm. 

-  KAOHTA,  HuTD.  Stryehnos  nux-Tomica. 

EACHIJ,  Halat.  Catecfaa,  Avew  cate- 
chu. 

KACHU,  Beko.  Arum  colocasia. 
KACHU-BONG,  Malat.  Datura  fastuoea, 
Mill 

KACHULA  CHULA,  Mai^t,  hard  boms 
or  horn-like  parts  of  animals,  believed  to  pos- 
sess magical  or  ipedioinal  properties.  L&ng 
Limn  [ilmu]  kahotan  katnogalan,  are  lines 
to  which  the  Malays  cannot  affix  any  defi- 
nite meaning.  The  rendering:  would  per- 
haps be  [magical]  science  iror  protection 
whm  ahae  in  the  forest,  or  to  make  tlie 
tManx  alone  as  when  surrounded  by  a  for^ 
est.— Jtnir.  of  the  Indian  Jrehi,,  December 
page  309. 

KACHUR,  HiKD.  Hedychium  spicatum, 
Royle.  Jameson  applies  the  name  both  to 
ZiDziber  elatum  and  to  Curcuma  longa.  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  Curcuma  zerumbet, 
Roxb.,  the  zarmbad  of  the  Lahore  bazar. 
The  kind  called  "  pahari  kachur"  is  the  Cur- 
cuma kuchoora  noticed  by  Boyle  as  being 
more  like  Cnrcnma  montana  than  Curcuma 
■onmbet.  The  powder  made  of  the  dry  root 
is  naed  by  natives  i^^e  t^^d 
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variety  ie  grown  simply  for  the  black  round 
seeds  il  |ii  tHl\jc:eB,  which  are  strung  together 
and  5oM  for  uQcklaces  at  the  Jawalamukhi 
fair.  Tim  :H|ii-('ie8  is  called  "  K'li-Sukhdar- 
sh^iii,"  IIi'hIv'  '<inm  cocciDeum.  But  Amarillis 
giaridifliijH  h  h'iUo  called  sukhdarsan.  Kachur 
root  ia  oua  uf  the  ingredieuts  supplied  by  the 
Lflhore  iljufj^ji^tH  for  scenting  oils. — PnwelCs 
Jland-booK,  t  ol.  1,  pp.  299,  300;  Royle's 
Him*  BoL  ;  Jameson's  Catalogue- 

KAUOOTA  KALANGU,  Tak.  Dr. 
AlmliB  liadjiiBc^  seen  this  root,  nor  coaM  he 
lesra  die  botraScol  name  of  the  plant — 
Ainslie,  p.  249. 

KACSHA,  in  the  astronomy  of  the  hin- 
doo^,  llii:  in  hit  gf  a  planet,  or  the  circle  which 
nncicDt  natiDitOTuers  called  tlie  Defereot ;  for 
the  CacsLa  carries  Epicycles,  (Faridlii)  like 
the  Deferent. 

KACVNAMA,  Singh.  Cinnamon. 

KADAGl^O,  Tau.  Stuapia  ravemosa ; 
Amstarii. 

KADUSAI,  Tah.   Terminalia  chebula. 
KADA-KAKDEL,  Tah.   Lumnitzera  ra- 

ETADALT,  Tah.  Melastoma  mulabathri- 
Cutn. 

KADALA,  aho  Kadalakka,  Malbal.,  also 
SadaJay,  Can.,  Tam.  Cicer  arietinum,  Linn. 

KADALEWEGAM,  Mal.  Aristolochia 
indicn,  Unn. 

KADALI,  SA1R8.   Mosa  paradisiaca. 

E^Aj^HTA,  Tax.  Lagerstrsmia  re- 
gmffl. 

KADAL  NANDTT,  Tah.  Cancer,  a  crab. 
,  ,  EADAL  NDKAI,  Tah.  Cuttle-fish  bone. 

ItADAM,  An.y  Fers.,  Hind.  The  foot, 
henco  Kadam-boai,  feet  kissing,  in  correspon- 
dencp,  a  hiimhio  salutation.  This  word  means 
eotui^liiiicti  a  i-iire,  a  foot,  olso  a  yard  measure 
of  ;in,  fi  Zf^  inches.  Kadam-rasul,  foot 
prhits  nf  r)iu  prophet  Mahomed.  In  Southern 
Asia,  there  is  a  great  reverence  showD  to 
Bacnts'  ahrL])i?a  and  foot  marks,  amongst  these 
arc  the  tombs  nf  the  Pir-i-Dastagir,  at  Bagh- 
dad i  of  Kiiilir  Wall  at  Negapatam,  and  the 
feot  wlate.  of  tiie  prophet  at  the  Kadam  Basul 
biU  mit!BiVai^ietabaA  ;  to  which  multitades 
umudly  Feeori; :  the  foot  prints  of  Abraham 
*n  shown  at  Mecca  and  those  of  Adam,  at 
the  grcni  VnuM'lii^t  temple  in  Ceylon. 

KADAMBA,  Sans.  The  flower  Nauclea 
cadarnl^n,  whcti  full  blown  is  invested  with 
proji-r-iiii}:;  unthera  like  the  erect  bristles  of 
n  ficil;;i'-liog.  Delight,  according  to  the  hin- 
dooB,  giv&s  4  brifltly  elevation  to  the  down  of 
body  mud  h  tihtis  alluded  to  in  the 

Tljcnlrc. 

How  chances  it 
Ttwt  uiic  ha  fiee  tt<iai  pauioa  should  betray 
"WUlioal  n^rpBi-eiit;  fiHse  thin  ■fritation 
AIM}  QZOUBSi  lilK  ItM  ronna  Kadamba  dower? 
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Also  Makaranda  says 

Thick  on  the  hilla  hrond  hosom  the  Kadanbs 
Shows  hrifEbt  with  coanUess  bloawms. 

The  Nauclea  cadamba,  is  a  targe  and  oni 
mental  tree.  The  corolleta  of  the  flowi 
are  numerous,  forming  a  large  perfectly  glob 
lar  beautiful  orange-colored  head  with  d 
large  white  clubbed  stigmas  projectlag.- 
£'lor.  Jndica,  Roxb^  121,  Hind.  'JTm 
vol.  ii,  pp.  80,  100. 

KADAM.RASUL,  the  foot  prints  of  Mi 
homed  on  a  hill  near  Secuuderabud  in  d 
Dekhan. 

KADANAKU  or  Lealavalla,  Tah.  Al 

perfoliata. 
KADANCHAR,  Javan. 

BuroDg-berrom,  Malay.   (  Nut-cracker  of  the  Engll 
I    at  Bando. 

A  large  white  and  blue  pigeon. 
KADANDA,  Hind.  Verbascum  thapsn 
KADANGA,  a  flower  of  Sum,  from  who 
calyx  droop  four  yellow  petals,  difibsing 
sweet  perfume.    It  yields  an  essential  oi 
probably  the  Nauclea  cadamba, 

KADAPA  CHETTU,  also  Kadimi  mis 
Tel.,  Nauclea  cndamba,  B. 

KADAPARA,  a1s&G£didegadapani,Tkl 
Aristolochia  bracteata,  Rett. 

KADAPHES  or  Kadphises  a  dynta 
which  consisted  of  three  rulers,  who  reigoedi 
Kabul,  from  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  i 
Vikramaditya.    Kadphises'  name  is  m  tl 
Anan  revei*8e  of  the  Hermseus  coins  of  He 
cules  t^pe.    There  is  no  iDdicatton  of  a  settli 
worship.   The  Hercnira  worship  was  readi 
boiTowed  from   tiie  Greeks  by  the  wi 
Scythians,  as  a  mere  reverence  of  ph/i 
cal  strength.    The  Kohistan  is  Buppo«ed 
be  the  disuict  of  the  first  rise  of  Kadphise 
while  Kabul  and  its  valley  were  subject! 
Indian  rule  ;  and,  while  there,  the  chief  sesa 
to  have  retained  his  Scythian  title  and  rni 
worship  of  Hercntes.  Af^rwards,  overpown 
ing  the  Indian  governor  who  had  follows 
Vikramaditya  into  the  Kabul  valley  and  Fn 
jab,  he  or  his  descendants  seem  to  hivt 
adopted  the  hindoo  religion,  coining  wil 
Greek  aad  dropping  their  Scythian  tiUe.  Il 
a  gold  coinage  by  a  Kadptdses  king,  Sifl 
occurs  in  the  mixed  male  and  female  eharsv 
ter,  and  very  generally  accompanied  by  tliV 
bull  Nandi.   Professor  I^assen  discovered  il 
Chinese  history,  that  Khi-out-chiu-hi  Eoi- 
tsi-kio,  a  Yuchi  or  Yeutchi  or  white  HajV; 
conquered  the  Szus  or  Azes  Scythians  ut 
about  40  B.  G.  and  dying  at  the  advanced  age 
of  84  years,  his  son  Yea-kao-Cbiug  prow» 
cated  his  career  of  vietory  and  reduced  lha 
Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  subjection  in 
about  20  B.  c.   The  names  are  scarcely  re- 
cognizable,  bu^.tfio/wegfegt^ 
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pond  to  the  career  ai^  supposed  era  of  the 

Kaitphim  fciogs. 
KonMoko  Eowulo  Kadphises,  B.  o.  50  in 

Anm  DbaBurata  Kujula  kasa  Sabaahakha 
gidiphaga.  Hia  coins  are  of  the  Hercnles 
wd  HemuBus  frf  pe. 

Zsthos  Kadaphes  Khoranos,  b.  c.  20.  Od 
the  nrene  oT  the  coias  is  a  eittiog  figure, 
.irilb  the  arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose 
iomag  Indian  dress.  They  have  monograms 
tbc  same  as  Uie.  Azes  coins.  The  Siva  wor- 
ship had  not  yet  been  established  as  the  State 

Vobeino  Eadf^ises,  b.  o.  S.  His  copper 
have  the  king  standing  in  a  Tartar 
dress,  with  coat,  boots  and  cap»  his  right 
ksad  pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  or  pile 
of  loaves,  and  having  a  trident  separate  on 
one  side  and  a  club  on  the  other.  The  ruvergo 
has  the  Siva  Nandi  bull. 

Tbe  readini^  of  the  Arian  inscriptions  on 
coins  of  the  Kadphises  kings,  by  Losson, 
JiiBCs  Frinsep  ami  Wilson,  arc  somewhat 
ditfereat,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  words 
KnrfiN,  KosouUi,  Eorauos  and  Zathos,  were 
titieB  short  of  royalty.  Professors  Lassen 
std  Wilioo  carry  the  dynas^  of  Kadphisea 
ttn»^  the  whc^  of  the  first  centary  of  the 
|Rteni  en,  and  consider  it  to  have  been  then 
•refpowered  by  a  fresh  swarm  of  Scythians 
•Oder  Ibe  Kanerki  kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Frin- 
tepjtnpposes  that  during  the  ascendency  of 
'4ke  Kuiphises  kings,  the  Grasco- Parthian 
ftrtj  still  held  out  in  cities  and  communities, 
tbidiag  their  time  to  re~assert  their  independ- 
kaee  ud  rose  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
Itst  centary  of  our  era  ;  amongst  these,  coins 
*(nr 

Dodofdierres  a.  d.  40,  calling  himself 
lisg  of  kings  in  Greek,  and  in  Arian,  Ualia- 
1^  Raja  Bajasa,  Tradatasa,  Mdmtasa 
•nuihitasa. 

Goidopherres  or  Gondophares,  b.  g.  55, 
^  tCM^  the  s^nie  Arian  name  of  Pharahi  tasa. 

Ab^aBa8,kh)g  of  kings,  a.  d.  70,  in  Arian 
ilbtkhafasB.  Professor  liassen  supposes  this 
IHK  to  be  identical  with  Voli^ses.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Priosep  supposes  (hes^  coins  to  be  of  Par- 
ous, who  established  for  thenuelTca  a  sepa- 
Meind  independent  sovereignty  in  Kabul 
■d  the  ParapamisuB. 

Abalgamts,  a.  d.  80,  Captain  Canningham 
faeribsd  the  Arian  legend  on  the  coins  to  be 
rf*  the  savionr  king  Abagasus,  younger  son 
«f  Uadopberres."—  Prinsep. 

KADA  PILVA,  Malsal.  Morinda  citri- 
fctit 

EADASH,  Hind.  Ribes  leptostacbyum. 

EA-DAT,  Bdrm.  Crataeva  roxburghii. 
.  KADDA  PILOW,  Tah.   The  riyermide 
l^^'VQod  tree,  the  natives  use  its  wood  for 
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inferior  purposes  in  amaU  pattamah  and 
coasting  veswls.  Edye,  For.  of  Malab.  and 
Cottar  a. 

KADA  PILVA,  Malbau  Morinda  citti- 
folia. 

KADDATTAM  or  Karattam,  or  Karuf; 
Tau.  Cloth  covered  with  a  mixture  of  paste 
and  charcoal,  used  for  writing  on,  with  soap- 
stone  (balpara). 

KADDIL-PASH,  Tam.  The  Ceylon  moss 
fucus  :  it  grows  in  great  abundance  at  Jafha- 
patam,  and  when  boiled  down  makes  an 
excellent  jelly  for  invalids,  and  forms  an 
article  of  trade  thence.  See  Agar-Agar,  Cey- 
lon moss,  E^ble  seaweed.  Eucheoma  apinosa, 
Graoillaria  tenaz.  Spharrococcus. 
,  KADDU,  Gdz.  ?'Hel)cboru8  nigcr  ? 

KADDU,  HiVD.  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
Sufed  Kuddu,  also  Halwa-kaddu,  Hind., 
Cucurbita  maxima  ;  Gol  Kaddu,  Hind.  Ben- 
iiicasa  cerifera.  Kaddu  is  a  generic  term  of 
the  tribe,  and  there  are  also  the  Karwa  or 
bitter,  the  haria  or  green,  and  the  Kingi'i  or 
guitar  kaddu. 

K  A  DDYA,  an  ant  of  Ceylon,  bites  severely. 

KADEHOU  MAA,  Sans.  Polypodum 
taxifoliam. 

KADEKULA,  Kasn.  The  lowest  of  the 
castes,  a  pariah. 

KADELARI,  Maleal.  Acfayranthes  as- 
pera,  Linn^  Roxb. 

KADEL  AVANAKU,  Maleal.  Croton 
tiglium. 

KADEL  NANDOO,  Tam.  Any  crab, 
of  the  genus  Cancer. 

KADENAKA  or  Katovolo,  Hal.  Aloo 
indies. 

KADENBU,  Horn.   Taxus  baccata. 
KADEPA  TI6E,  also  Mandulamari  tige. 
Tel. 

Vitla  carnosa,  Wail.  |  Cfasas  eamosa. 
Ka^i  means  "  yoke and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  an  external  application  to  the  neck  of 
bullocks  when  galled  by  the  pressure  of  the 

yoke. 

KADER,  a  race  occupying  the  Anamalai 
hills  in  Coimbatore,  but  not  higher  than  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  hilla, 
and  exercise  some  influence  over  the  Puliar 
and  Malai  arasar  races.  They  carry  a  gun, 
and  even  loads  as  a  favour,  but  they  do 
not  perform  menial  labour,  and  are  deeply 
oifeoded  if  called  coolies.  They  are  expert 
at  stalking  game.  They  are  a  truthful, 
trustworthy  and  obliging  tribe.  They  arc 
small  in  stature,  and  their  features  I'csem- 
b'le  the  African.  They  have  curly  hair, 
tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  file  the  four 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  to  a  point,  as 
a  marriage  ceremony.  The  Kader,  as  also 
tbfl  Puliar,  Malai  aivsar  and^uduwar*  who 
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natural  pi-uJnctA,  ctrdamomS)  hoaey,  wax, 
^iTi[^t  turmeric*  resins,  niillets,  softp-nuta, 
gulliiiitH,  hikI  exchange  them  io  raturn  for  rice 
and  to\<ai-f».  The  Kader  formerly  located 
Dear  Tucmiacaclau^  in  the  Anamalai,  entirely 
\bft  the  Briti^  portion  of  the  foretit  and  went 
Orer  to  the  Coobin  territoiy,  as  the  hili  pro* 
duoe  on  the  British  side  became  exhausted 
and  tUey  paid  tb?  Cochin  Government  Jtupees 
100  per  anaini^  ifor  fhe  privilege  of  collecting 
eardamoQiS}  ginger,  &c.,  they  paid  no  seigii- 
oi'd^G  fan  the  Mil  produce  collected  in  Bri- 
tish foTOfitfi.  They  were  useful  as  guides,  but 
otherwise  they  were  of  no  use  in  the  foi'est, 
refusing  to  undertake  any  labour  whatever. 

JCADER  WALI,  a  mahomedan  saint,  Eha- 
-jab  Muln  ud  din,  ChistL  He  v/as  a  sunni,  he 
waa  bom  ia  Sigpatan  a.  r.  527,  and  came  to 
Ajoiirln  Uuzei^  (a.h.  602-607)  of  Kutb-ad' 
din  Aibak,  whwe  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Syud  Husaain  Meshedi,  a  shiah.  He  died  a.  h. 
628,  and  a  Ttingnficient  mosque  was  built  near 
bin  tomlj  A,  H.  1027,  by  the  emperor  Jehangtr. 
JIi;  liiifi  also  u  .ihrine  at  Nagpore  near  Negapa- 
tain.  ThiF  atunt  is  held  in  special  reverence 
by  the  MopUh.  His  featival  day  ia  on  the 
11th  Jaoiadi  ui  Akhir, 

KABESIA.  This  battle  pnt  an  end  to  the 

Fonisn  empire.  It  was  foaght  in  the  fif- 
teeadi  year  of  tbe  Hejira,  (a.  x>.  632.)  under 
the  kaliphAt  of  Omar,  by  the  Arab  general 
Saad,  Bgaiust  Bnstum,  the  commander-in- 
vhit-i'  ai'  tliiv  Porsiaa  army,  in  the  reign  of 
Yeiilijonl  ill,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  race. 
The  latdn  luited  tliree  days,  at  the  end  of 
whicli  tliu  Arabs  wei'O  victorious  and  the 
Perbiiiii  inon^rchy  deatnryed. — Decline  and 
Fail  of  the  Roman  empire  }  Rieh't  Residence 
in  KoordisUin,  Vol.  ii,  p.  155 ;  Thomas' 
JVmw.    tioe  Cadeaia. 

KAD£IWAB,  HiHD.  Gymnosporia  spinosa. 

KADI,  Tak,   Acetic  acid ;  vinegar. 

KADI,  cloth  used  for  every  ordinary  work 
in  India.  It  la  called  Kadi  when  white, 
JSarora  -wln-ji  ^reen. 

KADIAM,  Sansc.  Baagles. 

K AD [G I  I IINDI,  Ar.  Cinnamomum 
nitid  uui A'ees . 

KADI-KAN,  Faaicummiliaceum ;  millet 

KADIMI,  Tbl.  Barringtonift  Bcutangula. 

KADlFB^3j  see  loscriptioq^  Eadaphes. 

KAD£BA«         Acacia  catechu.— Willd. 

KADIU  WALI,  a  mahomedan  saint,  one 
of  whose  slji'ineG  is  at  Negapatam.  His  Ooroos, 
is  held  on  the  oloventh  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
Jemodi-ool -Akhir.   See  ^dir  Wali. 

KADISHEK,  Tkl.  daytiacoUma. 
KADJS-MANIS,  Bali.  ?  AniBeed. 
EAQ7JUE.  Immediately  to  the  north  and 
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Also  inhabit  these  hilb,  all  gather  the  rich  north-east  of  Dadar,  are  hills,  encloung  th 

valley  of  Sibi,  the  abodes  of  the  Khaka,  Kat 
jak,  Shilanchi,  Barru  Zat,  Mani,  and  otix 
mingled  Afighan  and  Balach  tribes.  At 
little  distance  frcHU  Dadar,  a  line  of  JabU 
or  low  hills,  or  rather  a  firacture  in  the  ni 
face,  extends  'from  east  t4i  west  ncross  tk 
country,  and  sepamtes  the  pHi  ticiilar  vmlley 
Dadar  from  the  great  plain  of  Kuch  GaudsTi 
The  road  throughout  the  fiasore  is  levd^ 
Masson**  Jonmeyf,  VoL  1,  p.  840. 

KA-DO,  a  tribe  in  lat.  23*  40'  N.,  lyii 
between   the  Kyea-dwen    river  and 
Irawady. 

KADOL,  SmoH.,  a  species  of  Bhizot^ 
which  furnishes  a  rather  hard,  fin^  doa 
grained,  heavy  wood. 

EADONDONG,  Mal&t.  Emblica 
cimilia.— Gfsrfn. 

KA.DON-KA-DKT,   Busv.  Con 
speciosa. 

KADOPABA,  Tel.  Aristolochia 

teala. — Retz. 

KADOO-MA,  TAsr.  Cerbera  odallam.- 
Gcerttt. 

KADOOMBAIBEYA-GASS,  Sm 
Diospyros  gardeneri. — 'Thto.  A  rather hn 
6ne,  close-grained,  somewhat  light  Ceyb 
wood  used  for  furniture.  The  heart  of  d 
wood  is  occasionally  met  with  of  extraov 
nary  beauty,  and  with  a  curiously  vdn 
surface. — Mr.  Mendis.    See  Diospyros. 

KADEANI,  a  ti-ibe  inhabiting  hills 
tiguous  to  Baghwan  and  Ehozdar. 
KADRAT-UL-VASSI,  see  Kurdistan. 
SADSUMI,  Jap.,  He^ysarum  tuberosai 

KADU  BEBIYA  ?  Singh.  DiospTi 
ebenum,  Unn. 

KADU,    HxvD.   Cocnrbita   pepo^  i 
C.  maxima  or  C.  Ii^naria,  tp. 

KA-DU,  a  Burmese  ti  ibe,  scattered  over 
country  between  Kyon-dung  and  Hoau 
khung,  a  space  of  nearly  two  degrees.  Tb 
are  said  to  be  a  race  of  different 
from  the  Burmans.   See  India. 

KADUGA,   Malbal  ?  Sinapia  raiM 
Roxb.  Sinapis  chinensiff,  Sinapis  alba.  Hi 
tard  seed.   Kadugn  yennai,  Sivoh.  Oils 
species  of  Sinapis. 

KADUGAVANA,-  ?  Bhinolophua 
Hipposideros. 

KADUKAI  MABAM,Tam.  Termiid 
chebula,  Retz. 

KA  DU  LAWA,  see  India. 
KADUM  BEBIYA  ?  Coromandel  or  C 
lamander  wood.   Diospyros  htrsuta. 

KADUBU,  SiKOH.,  meana  Forbidden, 
Foisonons  tree&  **  S^chnoe  nox  Tomiea, 
the  Goda-kaduru  ;  and  from  this  word,  8 
dnru,  the  ^Higze^^®^?^^^^ 
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been  attached  to  tfie  shaddocks  and  to  aosae 
oihar  treea 

Gon-kadnni,  Bnllock'a  heart, 

Moodn-kadiini,  Sea  frgit, 

ZMwi-^adnru,  Tiger'a  fVuit^ 
Divi  Iisdner  of  I^ndl6]r*s  Yeftetable  King- 
lorn,  comBponds  with  Urn  Diwi-Kkduru. 
Hw  Sbghatese  mj,  that  Paradise  was  io 
(heir  island ;  and  that  the  forUddea  fruit  of 
de  garden  of  Eden,  was  borne  on  the  Divi 
Lidoer  of  their  conotry,  probably  tlie  Taber- 
DsmoQtaBa  dichotmna.  In  support  of  this 
Ibej  point  to  the  tempting  beauty  of  tlie  fruit, 
tbe  fragrance  of  the  flower,  and  show  that 
it  still  bears  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  £ve. 
Till  tbe  offence  was  (sommitted,  which  brought 
minry  od  msD,  we  are  assured  that  the  fruit 
avt  (ielicious  ;  but  from  that  time  forward  it 
became  poiaoiious,  as  it  now  remains. — Bot. 
Ay,  1841,  w£.  t  SB,  qnated  in  Farffuuon't 
Ttmber  Tnt*  of  Ceplon. 

KAD-WOT-NU,  BwRU.  Cedrela,  jp.  ?  A 
Tin^wood^nsedforhouBe  and  ship-building  ; 
k  lar^  timber,  40  to  70  feet,  specific  gravity 
1-060. 

EADTAN,  see  Eyans. 

KAE  CHOW-POO.  A  Chinese  town  in 
Itf.  40*  SO*  N.,  long.  122-  25'  £.  at  the  east- 
ernpsrt  ot  the  tieatong  Onlf ;  about  10  miles 
island,  has  an  extemnve  tirade. 

EAEDAM,  or  Kakidam,  Tah^  paper. 

EAMPFBB,  £NG£I«B£BT,  bom  16th 
September  1661,  at  Lemgow,  a  small  town 
is  tbe  drole  of  Westphalia,  belongme  to 
tks  Count  de  Lippe.  His  ftther  John 
Eaanpfer  was  minister  of  the  church  of 
S.  Nieht^  in  that  town.  Kasmpfer  formed 
pnt  <tf  die  embassy  which  proceeded  through 
Runs  from  Sweden  to  tfie  Persian  Court 
vhere  be  resided,  but  on  its  return,  he 
Mfianted  from  it  and  prooeeded  to  the  Per- 
aao  Gnlf:  he  then  entered  the  serrioe  of 
tlie  Datdi  and  was  long  emplc^ed  in  Japan, 
sad  Us  AracBiittBlM  Exotaess  and  History 
«en  the  result.  He  seems  to  have  died 

pbthi^  far  blood  vessels  bnrat  in  Novem- 
ber 1715,  at  the  beginning  of  1716,  and  on 
tbe  34di  October,  having  been  ever  since  the 
lait  attack  troubled  with  a  nausea  and  loss  of 
qipetite,  his  vomituig  of  bk>od  returned  upon 
Umwith  great  violence,  followed  by  fever, 
wbicfa  lasted  till  the  second  of  November,  on 
vUeh  day  he  died,  at  five  in  the  evening,  65 
Ttatsand  six  wec^s  old.  He  was  buried  in 
Ae  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  atLem- 
gow^History  of  Japan^  Vol.  i,  p.  15. 

CAHPFEBA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
trier  Zii^iberaeeaBi  of  which  ten  species  are 
bon  to  oecnr  in  the  sontfaem  parts  of  the 
East  ladies.  The  flowers  of  some  npecies  are 
.  mmialal,  and  tbe  roots  of  several  are  used 
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medtcinally  or  as  condiments.  One  species 
is  supposed  to  produce  the  galangal  root  of 
commei'ce.  The  plant  producing  it,  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  the  root  is  sent  from  China  to  India  ;  and 
that  there  are  two  sorts,  the  greater  and  the 
smaller,  obtained  from  different  plants.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  smaller  galangal,  and  is 
procured  from  the  Haranta  galanga.  This 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  about  two  inches  long, 
of  A  firm  texture  though  light,  and  possess- 
ing an  acrid,  peppery  taste,  and  n  slight 
aroraaty:  smell.  The  Jailer  galangal  is  from 
a  diffei-eut  plant  (Kempferia  galanga),  and  is 
infenor  in  every  respect,  but  both  are  used  as 
spicery,  to  some  degree,  and  in  Europe  SB 
well  as  in  India,  Dr.  Mason  says,  the  Kssmp- 
fera  Candida,  or  White  Kaempfera,  Pan-oo- 
phoo  of  the  Baimeae,  is  often  seen  Ufting  its 
crocus-like  flowers  without  a  single  lea^  on 
the  most  arid  spots  in  the  jungles  of  Tenas- 
serim.  All  the  species  of  Kiempfera  are 
furnished. with  tuberous  roots  tike  the  tur- 
meric and  ginger  plants.  The  spikes  of  the 
flowers  81*6  short  and  rising  from  the  root,  in 
some  species  before,  in  others  with,  and 
nestled  among,  the  leaves  and  all  are  highly 
ornamental.  Dr.  Mason  mentions,  as  speciu 
of  Burmah,  the  Kamoung-nee ;  Ka<moung- 
net ;  Ka-monng-taing-b^ ;  KsF-moung-kyet- 
la ;  Kyo-ka-mung.  Of  K«  Boxbnrghiana, 
SehuU,  nothing  is  known.  K.  parviflora, 
fVall^  and  K.  roscoeana,  fFalL,  grow  in 
Burmah.  K.  ovalifolia  is  a  plant  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  and  K.  margiuata  grows 
in  Burmah. —  fViltiams'  Middle  Kingdom  ; 
Mason's  Tenasserim  ;  Voigt.  See  Galangal. 

■   ILSaiPFERA  ANGUSTIFOLU,  Rosb, 
Kanjon-bara,  Bbro.  ]  Maduo  nirbisl,  Hnm^ 

Has  large,  white,  purple-lipped  flowers.  Ita 
roots  are  used  in  Bengal  as  a  cattle  medicine. 
— Roxbf  i,  17  ;  Voigt. 

K£MPFERA  CANDIDA,  IValU 
Foa-oo-ptioo,  BuBK. 

A  plant  of  Martaban,  Moulmein  and 
Amherst^  and  pn^bly  gnnring  throughout 
Burmah. — MaMn  j  VoigL 

K.SiMPF£RA  &ALASQii,Lism.,BMb^ 
W.  ^.  A.  HAetde. 


Ali^ntaaessnia,  Km.  An. 
Cbandro  raooU,  BaMo. 

Kumiila,  „ 
Kba-Mung,  Bdrm, 
Common  all  over 


Kats-Jalnm,  Humut. 
Kau  jolam,  Tax. 
Kaohdram,  Tbl. 


India ;  rhizoma  fleshy, 
tuberous  with  fleshy  fibres ;  the  roots  are 
i^reeably  fragrant,  and  of  a  warm  bittwish 
aromactic  taste.  Notwithstanding  its  specific 
name,  it  is  not  Uie  source  of  the  ti^e  ^huiga 
root  of  the  druggists,  a  drug  now  known  to 
be  Uie  produce  of  the  Alpinia  galanga. — 
The  roots  of  this  pla%t^y  bepf^Q^^s^  attach- 
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KAFFA. 

ed  to  the  necklaces  of  Karen  womeo,  for  the 
sake  of  their  perfume.  Thej  also  put  them 
with  their  clothes,  and  use  them,  to  a  small 
extent  medictDally.  It  is  cultivated  by  the 
Mug  race  of  Arakau,  hj  whom  it  is  sold  to 
the  people  of  Bengal,  who  use  it  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  their  betel.  The  roots  possess  an 
agreeable  A*agraut  smell,  and  a  .  somewhat 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  -The  hindoos 
use  them  as  a  perfume  and  medicinally. — 
Bos^.f  i,  p.  16  ;  O'SkauffhnesMyf  p.  650  ; 
Mason. 

K^MPFEEA    PANDUBATA,  Roxb. 

Curcuma  rotunda,  Litau,  I  K.  ovati,  BOMt. 
Rh.  I 

'  Grows  in  Guzerat,  the  Koukans,  atid  the 

Maluccas,  has  large  whitish-rose  coloured 

flowers.— £ox&.,  i,  18. 

K-ffiMPFERA  ROTUNDA.  Linn., 
Roxb.,  W.  Jc,  Bkeede. 

Kern pf era  longa,  Redout,  Fragrant  kierapTer^ 

Bhooim  ebampa,  Bbno.,  Melan  kua,  MxtSAL. 

Hind.  Bhooini-ehainpaka,  ?aks. 

Boot  champs.  „  Kalia  Bau-kanda,  iSlKOU. 

Myn-ban-toak,  Burm.  Kunda  kalava,  Tkl. 
Kound-rooted  galangal. 

This  species  is  cultivated  all  over  India. 
It  is  the  finest  species  of  the  genu»,  and  is 
cultivated  by  amateni*s  for  its  beautiful  sweet- 
scented  blossoms.  It  was  long  considei'ed  to 
produce  the  zcdoaiies,  but  Lindley  and  moat 
other  writers  of  authority,  state  that  zedoory 
is  the  I'oot  of  the  Curcuma  zedoaria.  A 
nearly  related  species  is  indigenous  in  tlie 
Karen  jungles. —  Roxb.,  i,  p.  16  ;  0*Shaugh- 
nesst/,  p.  650  ;  Mason's  Tenasserim. 

KAF,  tho  Eoh-i-kaf  or  Mount  Kaf  of  the 
Persians,  is  the  fabulous  mountain  which, 
according  to  oriental  cusmographers,  sur- 
rounded the  world,  but  siuce  the  science  of 
get^aphy  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
east  the  name  has  been  confined  to  Mount 
Imaus  to  Uie  east,  and  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
west.  The  jan  or  genii,  a  race  intermediate 
between  augels  and  mnn,  produced  of  fire, 
are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  earth 
for  several  ages  before  tho  birth  of  Adam, 
and  to  have  been  governed  by  kings,  al! 
of  whom  were  called  Soleiman  (Solomon.) 
They  fell  into  a  general  state  of  depravity  and 
wero  drirea  into  remote  phices  by  Eblis  (the 
faQen  angel)  and  such  as  remained  in  the  time 
of  Kaiumeras,  the  first  of  the  Pesdadian 
dynasty  of  Persia,  were  by  him  driven  to 
Mount  Kaf. — Journ.  Ltd.  Areh^  Vol.  v, 
JPb.  9,  pat/e  54B. 

KAFAL,  Arab.  The  specific  name  of  a 
Balsamodendion  of  Arabia,  producing  a  mynh. 

KAFAS,  Ar.  a  hamper  artistically  made  of 
palm  sticks,  in  which  provisions  are  kept. 
KAFFA,  Ar..  Fanicum  miliaceom. 
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KAFIB. 

KAFFA,  a  race  of  Eaatem  and  Centnl 
Africa,  who  plough  with  staves.— JKra;;/^ 

KAFFE,  also  Kafi^bonner,  Dan.  Coffee. 

KAFFIB-BREAD,  see  Cycadacen. 

KAFFIB  KOT,  an  aucient  fortress  not  fsr 
from  Bannu,  believed  by  the  natives  to  have 
existed  before  the  mahoraedan  iavasioa  of 
India.  The  stones  employed  in  its  cmstnic- 
tions  are  represented  to  be  of  wonderfil 
dimensions. — Matson't  Journey^  Vol,  i,  p. 
102. 

KAFI,  Hind.  Onoseris  lanuginosa.  In 
Kaugi-a,  it  is  the  tumeutum  of  the  leaf  vS. 
Onoseris  aplotaxis,  ius, 

KAFILAH,  Arab.  A  caravan  ;  a  com* 
pany  of  travellers.  A  kafilah  and  a  ksrwan, 
or  accoixling  to  European  orthography,  cars- 
van,  are  usually  synonymous.  A  distinctioB 
does  exist,  at  least  the  Belooclies  and  their 
neighbours  consider  a  number  of  travellers, 
with  their  property,  to  be  a  karwan ;  bnt 
where  all  the  goods  belong  to  one  merchant, 
they  speak  of  a  kafilah.— i^/Zm^er'a  TratAt, 
Belooehiaian  and  Sinde,  p.  47. 

KAFILA  BASHI,  Pkks.  A  tiUe  of  the 
conductor  of  a  large  caravan. 

KAFEN,  see  Gafiu. 

KAFIR,  Arab.  A  denier,  vulg.  an  in- 
fidel. A  term  generally  applied  in  India  to 
the  thick-lipped  curly-haired  negro  races  of 
mid-Africa,  but  also  applied  as  an  abusive 
epithet  to  christians,  and  non-mahomedons. 

KAFIR,  also  called  Siah-posh-Kafir.  a 
race,  who  occupy  the  mountainous  region  of 
northern  Afghanistan  with  B^jur  and  Kuner 
on  the  south.  K8fiIriBtRn,^acc<wding  to  Vign^ 
eommences  from  the  moantaina  bcytmd  the 
valley  of  Nijran,  north  of  Kabnl,  and  exteadi 
behind  those  of  Taghan  and  Lughman  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bajawur.  To  the  norUi  it 
is  bounded  by  Badakshnn,  and  it  fortns  tlie 
greater  part  of  one  side  -of  the  valley  of 
Chitral,  or  Little  Kashgar.  They  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  range  of  the  Hindoo  Cush 
and  a  portion  of  Belut  Tagli.  Vigne,  another 
authority,  says  Kaffiristan  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Belut  Tagh,  on  the  east  it  touc^ 
Chinese  Turkistan  and  Little  Tibet,  to  the 
south  liea  AfiFghanistan,  and  to  the  north 
Kokun  or  Ferghana,  where  Uie  popalati«i  is 
Chaghtai  Turk.  The  Kafir  have  idols  of  stone 
and  wood,  male  and  female,  and  rate  of  their 
stone-idols  is  called  Imrtan.  They  are  inde- 
pendent, have  defied  all  attempts  at  reduction, 
and  their  enmity  to  mahomeduns  is  unceasing. 
Three  lai^e  rivers  fiow  through  Kaffiristan 
from  north  to  south,  and  augment  with  their 
waters  the  river  of  Kabul  and  Jelallabad, 
which  ultimately  falls  into  the  ludas.  The 
two  westerly  rivers  unite  at  Ttrgari  of  Lugh- 
mac,  and  the  joint  8|r||r^gf^ort  couiae 
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of  eight  or  ten  milea,  falls  into  the  Kabol 
rim-  at  Leri^h,  in  the  same  district,  altout 
1  mite  -  to  the  east  of  Mandarawar.  Tlie 
easterly  river,  known  as  that  of  Kameh,  falls 
iito  the  Kabal  river  east  of  Jetalabad,  and  at 
«  distanoe  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Ke^ih.  The  Kameh  flows  through  Chitral, 
md  its  flonrce  is  more  remote.   On  the  ea^t 
it  tuj  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
Slahposh  territory,  as  th«  river  d  Nadjil  and 
AliiihBDg  forms  the  booadary  on  the  west. 
The  aburcea  of  the  Na<^il  rirer  are  wid  to  be 
not  very  distant,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  rivers.    According  to  Mohun  Lai,  a 
Kafir  race,  the  Peraucheh,  are  fonnd  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  besides  the  few  ftunilies 
at  ^jshir  who  preserve  their  ancient  dialect 
Tbei^firare  found  in  Kabul,  Kameh,  Makeid 
and  Attock.  The  race  are  tall,  with  fair  skins, 
Gncian  features,  arched  eye-brows,  and 
nd^  complexions,  haadsome  and  extremely 
mtdiigeBt.   They  possess  great  ability  and 
Ktirity,  are  invetovte  against  mahomedaos 
and  give  no  quarter.   They  have  idols,  eacri. 
See  to  a  chief  deity,  Doghan,  and  know  Siva 
asd  Habadeo  by  name.    They  all  eat  beef. 
Th^  are  food  of  honey,  wine  and  vinegar, 
Busic  and  dancing,  the  sexes  dancing  apart. 
Tbey  have  no  written  character,  and  are  said 
to  apeak  a  language  reaembling  Fushye. 
Tbej  wear  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  right  side 
of  their  heads.   The  Kafir  of  northern 
A^hanistan  are  called  Siahpoeh,  from  wear- 
ing black  gout  akin  dresses.    They  are 
ptnecated  by  all  the  sarrounding  satioDS 
Wo  seek  to  capture  them  as  slftves.  Their 
vonen  do  all  Uie  out-door  work  and  follow 
die  plongh.  The  Siahposh  place  their  corpses 
ta  deal  boxes,  and  without  interring  them, 
eipoae  them  on  the  summits  of  hills,  like  the 
pet^le  of  Tibet,  but  it  is  not  explained 
whether  this  is  a  final  disposition.   There  can 
be  DO  doobt  but  that  the  usages  of  a  people 
vkidi  regard  tiieir  dead  are  important  evi- 
deues  of  the  faith  professed  by  them }  or  if 
ut  dearfy  indicating  it,  that  they  may  show 
Wat  fiuth  is  not  professed.  Thus,  we  are  not 
praittad  to  consider  a  race  tluit  does  not 
hnn  its  dead  of  hindoo  &ith,  and  Ike  rule  of 
KBKxpoaure  adopted  by  Uie  Siahposh,  has 
mntributed  probably,  to  their  being  suspected 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Ghabar,  or  followers  of 
As  refmner  Zertusbt,  but  no  account  has 
hees  heard  of  the  least  mention  of  fire-worship 
■WRigst  them.    There  is  the  certainty  timt 
■vthio  the  last  three  centuries  there  wcie 
pwple  called  Ghabar  in  the  Kabnl  countries, 
pvticolarly  in  Lughman  and  Bajnr,  also  that 
a  the  di^  of  Baber  there  was  a  dialect 
vfled  Gfaab^.   We  are  also  told  that  one  of 
diTUMns  of  KafHstan  was  named  Ghab- 
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rak.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people 
called  Ghabar  then  professed  the  worship 
of  fire.  That  in  former  times  fire-worship 
existed  to  a  certain,  if  limited,  extent  in 
Afigbauistan,  is  evidenced  by  the  pyretbrse, 
or  fire-altars,  still  crowning  the  crests  of 
hills  at  Ganl-dez,  at  Bamain,  at  Seghau, 
and  at  other  places.  Near  Bamian  is  also 
a  cavern,  containing  enormous  quantitira  of 
human  bones,  apparently  a  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  remains  of  Gliabar  corpses.  At 
Hurki  Khel,  in  the  vall^  of  Jelalabad,  and 
undei*  the  Safed  Koh,  human  bones  are  so 
abundant  on  the  soil  that  walls  are  made  of 
them .  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  a 
sepulchral  locality  of  the  ancient  Ghabar  ; 
and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  coins  are 
found  in  some  number  there.  It  is  farther 
agreed  that  amongst  theSialiposfa,  the  women 
are  separated  from  the  community  and  locat- 
ed iu  a  house  set  apart  for  them  during  the 
periods  of  childbirth  and  menstruation.  In 
the  former  event,  a  seclusion  of  fwty  days  is 
considered  necessary.  It  is  g^nendly  sup- 
posed that  chastity  is  not  an  accomplishment 
of  the  Siah-posh  women,  or  that  a  deviation 
from  it  is  lightly  tegarded  and  easily  compen- 
sated. It  is,  moreover,  afiii-med  that  the 
marriage  ceremonies  are  extremely  simple, 
consititing  merely  of  procuring  two  twigs,  or 
rods,  of  ^e  respective  height  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  tying  them  together.  Th^ 
are  then  presented  to  the  couple,  who  preserve 
them  widi  much  care,  so  long  as  they  find  it 
agreeable  or  convenient  to  live  together.  If 
desirous  to  separate,  the  twigs  are  broken  and 
the  marriage  is  dissolved.  The  Siahposh  are 
affirmed  to  build  their  houses  of  wood,  of 
several  stories  in  height ;  it  is  also  said  that 
they  are  much  embellished  with  carving. 
These  accounts  seem  trustworthy,  as  we  wit- 
ness that  the  Safi  of  Kaziabad  in  the  hills  west 
of  Lughman,  and  who  have  been  converted  to 
mahomedanism  actually  reside  in  such  dwell- 
ings. Amongst  the  singularities  imputed  by 
the  mahomedans  to  the  Siahposh,  is  their 
objection  to  sit  on  the  ground,  or  to  take  their 
repasts  on  it,  and  the  custom  they  have  of 
using  chairs  or  stools.  The  arms  of  the 
Siahposh  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter 
thought  to  he  poisoned,  witli  long  knives  and 
daggers.  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  that  the  Safi 
people  are  widely  spread,  occupying  Dara 
Nur,  Dara  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  and  the  valleys 
opening  on  the  Khonar  river  and  in  a  district 
called  Surkh  Kharabar,  south  of  Bnjur.  It 
Ims  been  noticed  that  they  inhabit  Taghow. 
They  now  speak  the  Affghan  dialect,  but  also 
Fashai  or  Pushye.  In  the  emperor  Baber*s 
time,  they  were  styled  Kafir,  and  they  were 
subsequently  «pe"gd  b^jth^J^jgy^  the 
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lands  to  the  south  of  Taghov,  and  between 
Kubul  and  Jelallabad.  N^er  Shah,  cultivated 
a  friendship  with  them.  Thej  speak  a  dialect 
called  Eohistanl.   South  of  the  Safi,  at  Bahi, 
the  first  march  from  Goshter,  on  the  Jelallabad 
rirer  towards  B^jui',   are  a  people  called 
Yeghani  who  cousider  themselves  Afi^haas, 
but  are  probably  converted  Kaffir,  for  they 
speak  a  dialect  which  no  Affglian  can  under- 
stand.    The  fair  complexion   and  regular 
features  of  the  Siahposh  E^r,  the  variously 
coloured  eye,  and  shaded  hair,  indicate  them 
to  belong  to  the  European  fiunily  of  nations, 
and  disconnect  them  tvom  the  T^ik,  the  Ha- 
xara,  the  Uzbek  or  ttie  K^his.  .It  also  merits 
o(Hisideniti<Ki  that  the  region  now  inhabited 
by  the  Siahposh  is  surrounded  by  the  coun< 
tries  in  which  the  Greek  dynasties  ruled^ 
and  is  encircled  by  (he  colonies,  posts  and 
garrisons,  which  Uiey  ate  known  to  have 
established,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  establish- 
ment of  military  colonies  of  Macedonians 
at  Alexandria-ad-Oaucasum,  Arig«om  and 
Baiira,  and  of  the  garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora, 
Mussina,  Fenceleotia  and  Aornis.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  Siahposh  Kafir  are 
desoeudants  of  the  Greeks,  have  their  specu- 
laUouB  strengthened  by  Uie  fact^  lhat  many 
petty  princes  and  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are 
now  mahomedans,  but  originally  Siahposh, 
claim  descent  from  the  Ma«»d(»iian  hero,  and 
have  preserved  vague  accounts  referrible 
either  to  their  reputed  ancestw's  marriage, 
with  the  fair  Bozana,  or  to  his  amour  with 
the  captive  queen  of  Massaga.   According  to 
Mf^un  Lallf  who  seems  to  quote  from  odier 
anthors,  the  corpse  is  attended  by  yming 
men,  who  sing,  skip^  dance^  and  play  on 
drams :  unwashed,  it  is  carried  apon  the 
shoulders  of  men,  in  a  huge  box,  to  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  and  laid  open  in  the  snn. 
He  says  the  women,  who  possess  great  beauty, 
manage  all  the  out-door  business,  while  their 
stout  and  handsome  husbands  remain  in  the 
house,  feeding  the  children  in  their  arms.  If 
any  stranger  is  found  guilty  of  adultery  with 
anybody's  wife  or  daughter,  tiie  Siahposh 
never  sentence  him  to  death  like  the  maho* 
medans,  but  exact  from  him  a  small  sum  of 
money,  amounting  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
mpeea.  The  Siahposh  Kafir  (according  to 
the  Mafti«)  in  Iwu  of  feeling  jealousy  or  anger 
at  such  acts,  eommend  the  liberali^  of  their 
females  towards  every  man  who  is  die  best  of 
Grod's  creatures  in  the  world.    They  are 
captured  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  their 
neighbours.   In  Kabul  the  highest  price  of  a 
slave  is  200  rupees,  and  the  lowest  fifty. 
The  wh<de  of  A%hanistan  is  full  of  Siah- 
posh and  Haaara  slaves  ;  but  the  former  are 
sold  at  a  higher  price;   Vigne  says  that  the 
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mahomedans  regard  the  Kafir,  aoeittduig  to 
the  ftame  they  give  them,  as  infidds,  ths 
Kafir,  on  Uie  other  hand,  detest  the  maho* 
medaus.    The  finids  between  them  are  con- 
stant, and  there  are  pei^ons  killed  every  yeiir 
in  Lughman.  The  houses  iu  which  tlie  Kafir 
dwell  ai-e  some  of  tliem  three  or  four  stortei 
high.    According  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  chas- 
tity and  honesty  of  the  people  are  lasded. 
Those  of  the  same  village  entertain  a  Btroug 
feeling  of  kindred,  so  that  neither  flghtlog 
nor  manning  among  thenuejves  is  admissible. 
But  the  diffiurent  tribee  or  villages  are  o^ 
at  war  with-  each  other,  and  then  to  kill  men 
or  wunen  of  an  idien  tiibe  ia  the  road  to 
honor.    They  have  no  temples,  pri^  ot 
books.    They  believe  that  Uiwe  is  one  God, 
but  keep  three  idols,  whom  they  regard  ss 
intei-ceesors  with  him.   One  of  these,  called 
Palishanu,  is  roughly  carved  in  wood,  with 
silver  eyes  ;  he  is  resorted  to  in  excess  or 
defect  of  rain,  or  in  epidemic  sickuess.  Goats 
are  sacrificed,  and  the  Uood  sprinkled  on  the 
idol.   Women  must  not  ap^oach  it  The 
other  two  idols  are  common  etooee.  Goafe^ 
flesh  is  the  diief  food  of  the  pet^e^  and 
occasionally  partridges  and  deer;  batfowls' 
e^s  and  fish  are  not  used.    They  have 
no  horses,  donk^s  or  camels,  only  a  few  oxen 
and  buffiiloes,  and  a  few  dogs.   They  driuk 
wine  in  large  quantities,  and  very  nasty  it 
if  what  is  brought  down  to  Peshawar  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  ;  but  none  were  seen 
drunk.    Their  drinking-vesaels  are  of  curi* 
ously  wrought  pottery,  and  occasiimaUy  of 
silver.    They  live  to  a  great  age,  and  conti- 
nue hale  till  the  day  ^  death.    The  men 
are  s<Hnewhat  dark,  but  the  womw  are  said 
to  be  as  &ir  aa  Eon^teans  and  very  beau- 
tiful,  with  red  cheeks.    The  moi  hardly  ever 
wash  either  their  clothes  or       persons.  In 
talking  they  shout  with  all  their  might.  They 
bury  their  dead  with  coffins,  in  caves  am<Hig 
the  hills.   Leech,  in  his  report  on  the  passes 
of  the  Hindoo  Kush,  mentions  that  iron  smiths 
are  regarded  by  the  Kafir  as  natural  bonds- 
men, and  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  to 
the  musulman  people  of  die  valleys ;  also^  that 
the  oath  of  peace  of  the  Kafir  consists  in  lick- 
ing a  piece  of  salt.   This  hut  was  idso  the 
oath  of  die  Kasia  aa  the  easteiii  ftiMitier  of 
BengaL  Thetribesof  the  Kafir  raoe,mKafi^ 
istan,  are  nnmerons.    They  call  mie  division 
of  them,  SiiUiposh  (black  vested)  or  Tor,  both 
epithets  b^ng  taken  from  Iheir  dress,  like  the 
S(7thian  Melanohlens  of  Herodotus  (It,  10), 
for  the  whole  of  the  Kafir  race  are  remark- 
able for  their  fairness  and  beau^  of  com- 
plexion :  bat  those  of  the  latest  divisioa  wear 
a  sort  of  vest  of  black  goat-Aiiu,  while  die 
other  dresses  iu  white  oqttoiit  l^foUowing 
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are  QBmea  of  their  tribes — the  firfit  set  having  j  the  modern  town. — Hobinson's  Travels  in 
heen  given  by  &  joung  Kafir  of  Tsokooee, —  ;  Palestine  and  S^ria,  Vol.  i,  p.  236. 


TraLgguma,  Gimeer,  KuCtaur,  Bairagullee, 
ChaiDaishi  Dimdean,  Waillee,  Wanee,  Cauma 
Cooshteea,  Dhaiug  and  Wauee,  called  Puiieeta 
by  the  mahomedans. 

The  second,  got  by  mooUah  Najeeb  at 
Caumdeh,  Ganinciiee  (whose  chief  town  is 
Mnncbeeasbee),  fifoondeegiil,  Camtoze  (half 
of  whom  are  towards  Lnghnaan)  Pnroonee 
(whose  capita]  is  Kiiihtokee)>Tewnce,Poonooz, 
Ushkong,  Umhsee,  Sunnoo,  Kooluniee,  Boose 
Turkuma  (to  whom  belong  KatHur  mid  Gum- 
beer)  Nisha,  Chumga,  Wauee,  Khollum  Dee- 
mish,  Eerait,  &c.&c.  One  of  mooliah  Niijeeb's 
list  is  Pusha,  which  is  stated  to  lie  towards 
Cabal,  and  wliich,  it  is  not  doubtt-d,  is  the 
origin  of  the  Pushawee  mentioned  by  Baber, 
and  still  found  in  the  Kohistan  of  Ciibul. 

The  third  by  Dhunput  Ray  nt  Ktittaiin  and 
on  iho  borders  of  Bi^our  :  Wttnee  Daiwiizee, 
Gombeer,  Kuttanr  Pnnduet,  Khootoze  Kau- 
iDOzee,  Divine)  Tsokooee,  Hurunseea^  and 
Cbooneea. 

The  houses  of  the  Kafir  are  often  of  wood, 
and  they  have  generally  cellars  wiiere  tliey 
keep  their  cheese,  clarified  butler,  wine  and 
vin^ar.  In  every  house  thei-e  is  a  wooden 
beach  fixed  to  the  wall  with  a  low  luick  to  it. 
There  are  also  stools  shaped  like  drinns,  but 
Emaller  in  the  middle  than  at  the  cndf,  and 
tables  of  the  same  sort,  but  larger.  Their 
dances  are  generally  rapid,  and  tbey  use  many 
gesticulations,  raising  their  shoLtdei's,  shaking 
their  heads,  and  flourishing  their  battle  axes. 


KAFlRl-MIIilCH,    IIi!iD.  Capsicum 
grossum,  the  kaffcri  chilli  or  kafferi  pepper  of 
Europeans. 
KAFTA,  or  Cafta,  Arab.  Catba  edulia, 

FoTSk. 

KAFTAN,  Arab  ?   A  cloak. 

KAFUR,  Arab.,  Pxb8.,  Hind.  Camphor. 
Lauras  cinnaraomura. 

KAFURI,  a  yellow  coloai*,  lemon-yellow, 
the  colour  of  nmber,seoti  rang  is  a  pale  yellow. 

KAFUR  KA  PATTA,  Hind.  Meriandra 
Bengaleosis. 

KAGAL,  see  India. 

KAGAM-PUVD-CHEDDI,  Tak.,  Mome- 
cylon  tinctorium. — Keen  ;  fVUld. 

KAGARor  Dasseodi,  people  of  Cutch,  who 
receive  their  support  from  tlie  charity  of  the 
Jarejah.  They  are  a  tribe  of  Charon  of  the 
Tombet,  or  as  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kutch,  Toomber  ;  and  emigrated  with  the 
Jarejah  into  that  country.— ^ia^M  Infanti- 
cide^ pp.  78 — 79.    See  Hindoo,  India. 

KaGARA,  Hind.  Saccharuin  spontor 
neum.  Linn. 

KAGASH,  IIiND.  Cornus  marrophylla. 
KAGAYAN,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
containing  a  (;urious  circular  lake  and  at  a 
height  ofabout  I)  iuety  feet,  is  another  beautiful 
take  circular  in  form,  and  as  nenrlv  ns  possible 
similar  to  tJie  lower  one.  The  two  lakes  are 
separated  by  a  sort  of  natural  wall  and  the 
spectator  standing  on  its  narrow  edge,  can, 
by  a  mere  tnru  of  the  head,  observe  them 
both.  Opposite  Kagayaii  are  The  Five 
Islands,"  known  also  as  Babuyan.— A^e/ipcf* 


All  sexes  and  ages  dance.    Tliey  sometimes 

form  a  circle  of  men  aud  women  nlternately,   ,   

who  move  round  the  nmsitrians  for  some  time^  Ind.  Arch,,  Vol.  i,  p.  83. 
with  joined  hands,  then  all  ppring  forward  !     KAGGERA  also  Kannga   chettn.  Tel. 
and  mix  together  in  a  dance,    Thon^h  exns-  i  Pougamia  ginbrn,  Vent. 

perated  to  fury  by  tlie  persecutions  of  the  j  KAGITAN,  is  n  barren  dependency  of 
mahomedans,  the  Kafir  arc  in  general  a  harm-  j  Hazarn.  It  is  a  long  narrow  glen,  (itretrbing 
leas,  affeetiouate,  and  kind-hearted  people.  ,  upwards  till  it  nearly  reaches  Chetas,  the  latter 
Though  pnesiouate,  tliey  are  easily  appca»'ed  : ;  outpost  of  the  raahai*njah  of  Kashmir's  king- 
they  are  merry,  playful  and  fond  of  laughter.  \  dom.  Itisinliablted  by  pastoral  and  aboriginal 
—  Yute*$  CntftAy,  ii,  5dO  ;  Maaxon^s  JourHej/, ;  races,  and  was  given  in  fiefdom  to  a  Hyud 


Vol.  i,  pp-  195,  207  to  230;  Elphinttom^s 
Kabul  ;  Campbell^  p.  145  ;  fl/ohnn  LaVt 
Travels  ;  Barnes'  Kabul ;  Vigne's  Personal 


family  who  wei*e  confirmed  by  (he  British. 
These  Synds  exercised  internal  jurisdiction 
and  kept  certain  raembei*8  of  tlie  family  in 


Jfarrative,  p.  235  ;  Christian  fVorhf  Septem-  '  attendance  on  the  Deputy  Commissinner  of 
4er  1865,  p.  421  quoted  in  Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  j  Hazar«,  virtually  as  liostaires  for  pnod  behavi- 
H,  pp.  550,  555.    See  Affgbun,  India,  Jelalta- ^  our.    Affer  tlie  British  conquest,  1  he  Syuds 


bad,  EChalm,  Kush. 


were  summoued  to  answer  mimernns  com- 


KAFIH  KENKA,  five  hours  and  a  half !  plaints  prefen-ed  liy  Ihe  people  of  Kaghnu 
from  Tiberia,  is  Kafir  Ken na,  tlie  Cana  of  j  they  came,  but  afterwards  fied,  and  assumed 


Galilee,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  auothar 
tOFWD  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Asber, 
(Jmh.  xix.  28.)  The  word  Kafir  meaning 
mfidel,  is  applied  by  mahomedans  to  plares 
ttore  particnUu-ly  inhabited  by  chnstians. 
Anupttrifl  of  the  Greeks  i»  the  Kafir  Saba, 
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an  attitude  of  resistance  and  intrigued  with 
the  SItuna  fanatics  and  with  the  llussnnzye, 
then  hostile  to  the  British. 

The  name  "  Huzarha"  or  thousands  indi- . 
eates  that  the  Huzara  tribes  are  numerous. 
^The  principal  sJ„llS^«Q"56^l3'"''^o«^' 


KAQHAN. 


KAHA-KAAL&-GA8S. 


Gnkkor,  Swatee,  Doond,  Snttee,  and  the 
petty  cUeftains,  equally  nameroafl,  were  all 
granted  ji^haen,  some  for  life,  some  for 
two  or  more  generatioDS,  'and  some  in  per- 
petuity. Tba  liberality  of  the  British  govern- 
ment WBB  very  great  in  Huzara :  the  land 
grants  are  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of 
the  revenue  of  the  diati-icl,  which  amounts  to 
leas  than  two  lakha  of  Rupees  per  annum. 
Each  chief  is  bound  to  turn  out  his  contiogent 
of  mititia,  if  required  ;  some  40,000  armed 
men  couhl  in  an  emergency  be  preseoted. 
The  principal  chieftains  are  the  Gukkur  chief 
of  Khanpoor,  the  Turnoulee  chief  of  Darwazye, 
the  Swatee  chiefs  of  A«-ore,  Mausera,  and 
Gurhee  Hubeehoollah.  Under  British  rule 
nothing  can  exceed  the  loyalty  of  the  Hazara 
people,  who,  nnder  the  Sikhs,  represented  by 
Hurree  Sing  Nulwa,  and  maharajah  Golab 
Sing,  resisted  curelty  and  oppression  witli 
the  most  stdbborn  contumacy.  The  most 
important  political  district  is  western  Tur- 
noulee. This  petty  principality,  with  a  geo- 
graphical area  of  250  miles  south-east,  and  a 
revenue  of  Rupees  28,000  per  annum,  is  held 
as  a  fief  from  the  British  government,  and 
tiie  chief  possesses  independent  internal  juris- 
diction. The  tract  chiefly  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  a  portion  only  being  on 
the  right  bank,  and  confronts  the  Hussuuzye 
country.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Tui'Doulee,  a  tribe  of  martial  Puthans.  The 
father  of  a  recent  chief,  Payuda  Khan,  was 
a  wild  and  energetic  man,  and  was  never 
subjugated  by  the  Sikhs  or  by  the  Jummoo 
rajahs.  The  sou,  Jehaodad,  behaved  well 
to  Gholab  Sing  at  a  time  when  that  chief 
had  no  friends  in  Hazara,  and  was  confirmed 
ia  his  fief  and  received  some  additional 
landed  grants.  The  British  frontier  line 
on  the  N.  W.  commences  from  the  top  of  the 
Eaghan  glen  near  Chelas  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  mahai-ajah  of  Kashmir's  terri- 
tory, and  then  passes  round  the  north-weat 
boundary  of  Huzara,  on  the  east  side  the 
Indus  to  Torbeila  ;  then  crossing  that  river, 
it  winds  round  the  north  and  north-west 
boundary  of  the  Peshawur  valley  to  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass,  then  round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to 
Kohat  ;  then  round  tlie  western  boundary  to 
the  Kohat  district,  along  the  Meeranzye 
Talley  and  touching  the'coofines  of  the  Gabul 
domioionB  ;  then  round  (he  Wuzeeree  Hills 
to  Bunnoo  line  and  to  the  head  -of  the  Sulee- 
manee  range  and  then,  lastly,  right  down  the 
base  of  the  Soleemauee  range  to  its  ter- 
minate on  die  upper  confines  of  Sindh  and  of 
the  Khelat  kiogdora.  The  length  of  this 
frontier  is  full  800  miles,  and  it  is  as  arduous 
in  its  nature  as  it  is  extensive.  Along  the 
outer  side  of  this  frontier  line,  and  therefore 
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beyond  British  juriscKction,  there  dwell  a 
aeries  of  independent  tribes,  on  tlie  inner  ade 
of  this  frontier  up  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  there  also  dw^  varkms  tribes,  in  ma^ 
respects  Tesembling  the  first-named  tribes,  b«t 
who  are  British  subjects.  The  nnmbecs  «f 
fighting-men  of  the  independent  tribes 
be  eatimated  at  135,000,  thus  ; 

tribw  on  Kohat 

frontier  MJM 

Wnseane  SQ^MI 

Sbeo  ranee  and 


Tribes  on  Hoaara 
froDtfsr  and 
near  the  Indus 

north  of  Pesh- 

ftwar   8,000 

Swat  and  its  de- 

pendpQciea.  20,000 

Momund  .,  12,000 

Afreedee   20,000 

Orakaye  and  other 

Besides  the  above, 


othan  in  D^n 
I     lahmael  Khan 

I     I>iBtrict~   6,9m, 

I  Beloch  tribes  on  ' 
I  Dehra  Ohaaee  | 
I  .  Khan  border  20,0 

there  are  other  warlil 


but  dependent  tribes,  within  Britisb  tern 
with  80,000  fighting  men  : 


Khuttuk  

Eiingush   li 

Derajat  tribes  in 
British  terrri- 
tory.  10,1 


Ttirnoulee(includ- 

iug  Johandad's}.  8,000 
Other    tribes  of 

Huaara  10,000 

EuBufzye   25,000 

It  was  but  rarely  that  even  two  or 
tribes  would  combine-    Wlwn  one  tribe, 
section  of  a  tribe  is  hostile,  it  generally 
pens,  that  another  tribe  or  section  is  friead^^ 
Any  thing  approaching  to  a  general 
biuation  is  a  contingeni^  quite  beyond 
range  of  probability. 

The  principal  timber  trees  of  Kaghaa ; 
Capparis  aph)rlla,  Aeacia  Arabiea^ 

Cratceva  reltgiosa.  Acacia  modeita, 

Zizyhpusjujuba,  Tamarix  dioica, 

Piatacia  integerrima,  Olea  Eonqiea. 

— Becords  of  the  GovemmerU  of  In 
Cleghortii  Panjab  Report. 
KAGHANIA,  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi; 
KA6HAZ, Fjehs., Hind.  Paper;  Al 
Kaghaa,  a  newspaper. 

KAGrHA-TJ.  NIMBU,  Hind.  The  OH 
skinned  lemon.  Citrus  acida,  Roatb. 

KAGHDAK,   Hind.    Bibes  nibnl 
Red  currant. 
KAGHUL,  Gdz.  Paper. 
KAGPHALA,  Hind.    Sttychnos  tm 
vomica. 

EAGSARI,  Hind.  Daphne  oleoides. 
EAG^HI,  Hind,  of  the  Sutlej  vaUey.  Oo 
nns  macrophylla.  Dog-wood. 

KA6URA,  Bkho.,.  Hind.  Saccfasn 
spontanenm. 

EAH,  Peri.  Grass,  hut,  m  combinitM 
applied  variously.  Eah-i-Shntar,  a  jd 
bitter  plant,  growing  near  Jell  in  BidadfiBttl 
eagerly  eaten  by  camels. 

KAHA-MILIA,  Singh.  Vitex  ahisiirt 
Linn.,  it  means  yellow  milia. 
KAHA-GAHA,  Singh.  Arnotto. 
KAHA-KAALA-GASS,  Singh,  Dioqjj 
ros  toposia,  ^a^ed  by  VjOOglC 
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KAHAN,  s  town  in  £«ch  GandaTa,  in  th« 
Mil  rangM  eut  of  the  plain  of  Kach.  It 
belongs  to  the  Doda  Marri,  a  dWision  of  tlie 
gmt  aad  wid^f  dispersed  Marri  tribe,  who 
kare  been  located  in  the  n^hbourtieNDd  for 
■mral  oeDtaries,  The  Man'!  ««  a  brave 
nee  and  hare  long  been  distinguished  as 
(IviDg  depredators. — Massou^t  Jomtneyt. 
See  Kach,  Gandavt,  Kelat,  Tin. 

EAUAN6I,  Sahb.  Apooogeton  monos- 
bttbyoD,  Willde, 

KAHAR,  HiMD.  A  sudra  race  of  Hiodoo- 
■IsD,  naoy  of  whom  are  slaTes,  and,  in  Behar, 
an  ooQsidered  impure.  The  Kahai-  are 
r«md  followii^  agriculture  and  as  palanquin- 
beirers  all  throngfa  Hindoostan  and  the  east  of 
^  Psiyah,  they  are  a  coneiderable  class, 
■od  m  stroag,  hard-wn^mg,  rather  good- 
boking^  men.  They  are  water-carriers, 
iAemen  and  cnltiTatorB,  hindoos  drink 
inter  from  theur  hands.  Near  Gya,  ihej 
•re  abo  employed  aa  palanquin  bearers,  and 
cmj  bordene  on  a  yc^e  over  one  shoulder, 
nd  die  name  is  cme  of  the  few  real  Indian 
mmb  of  which  Ibn  Batuta  shows  any  know- 
ledge.—Gloss.;  Campbell,  p.  120; 
Ynie  Cathay,  ii,  p.  408. 

EAHATE,  or  Kahatte—  ?  Cinnamon. 

KAHATTA  GAUA,  Simqu.  Careya 
wborsa.—  Roxb. 

KAHCHAEI,  Bo4o,  or  Bom,  aa  the  race 
all  AemsfllTes,  ue  nnmerons  along  tiie 
Mrthen  and  aonthem  borders  of  tiie  Assam 
vaU^,  but  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
tbs  valley.  Cbatgari,  a  fltmtier  district 
sitaated  between  Desh  Darrang  and  the  Bho- 
tu  hills,  seems  to  be  their  chief  locality,  and 
kfra  their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  to  about 
30^000,  which  is  about  half  the  Kachari  popu- 
latioa  in  the  valley.  Tliey  have  no  written 
daracters,  but  a  lai^  portioii  of  their  vo- 
ttUes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Garo  tribe 
and  almost  oil  the  rest  may  be  traced  to  some 
dnleet  of  tlie  Tibetan,  while  the  idiom  of  the 
IwgDage  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  grammar 
■how  abwidaot  ttaon  of  descent  from  a  eom- 
oen  origin.  The  Bodo  population  extends 
rmn  Bahar  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  the 
Sikkim  and  Butan  froutieis.  The  western 
braoeh  of  this  tribe  belongs  to  Bakar  and 
Bengal,  and  to  the  Sikkim  and  Butao  fron- 
tien ;  the  eastern  branch  occuipies  Assam  and 
Cooeh.  They  build  their  huts  of  grass  and 
bcBboo  and  reside  in  villages  of  from  ten  to 
hnta.  ,  They  do  not  use  leather  in  tbeir 
jvta  or  tradca,  and  do  not  use  wool  as  cloth- 
ng,  the  lattw  bMog  made  <»{  cotton  and  silk 
asierials.  thej  use  utensils  of  brass,  ropea 
nfgrnsjUidfaadcetBof  bamboo.  Jo,  or  barley, 
fancnted  rice  or  millet,  is  used  by  them  as  a 
■G|^Uy  intoxicatiog  beverage,  aud  resembles 
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the  "i^imana"  of  thelfewar  race  inN^al. 
They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy  a  locality 
pennanently,  clearing  and  cropping  and  mov- 
ing again  to  clear  and  crop  ano^er  spot.  The 
head  of  the  village  is  called  Gra.  A  Bodo 
wd  Dhimal  will  only  touch  flesh  which  has 
been  offeivd  to  the  gods  by  a  priest.  The 
brid^room  purchases  his  bride  eiUier  by 
money  or  labour,  Poligamy  is  rare.  There 
are  professed  exorcists  among  them.  The 
eastern  Bodo  in  Cachar  are  called  Bori-o,  and 
are  divided  into  the  Kachari  of  the  hill 
country  and  tlioee  of  the  plains.  They  are 
partly  UinJoo  and  partly  pagan.  Those  in 
the  plains  in  Assam  are  called  Hnzai,  Hojai 
or  Hajong,  are  of  the  hiudoo  creed,  and  speak 
a  hindoo  dialect.  The  hill  Kachari  is  stouter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent,  and  lives  in  vil- 
Uges  of  from  20  to  100  houses-  Like  the 
Naga,  their  young  men  of  a  certain  age,  leave 
their  pai-eots'  dwellings  and  reside  tt^Uier  in 
a  lai^e  buildiug.  Of  tlie  three  separate 
people,  the  Koch,  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhi- 
mal, the  faintly,  yet  distinctly,  marked  type 
of  the  Mongolian  family  is  similar  in  all 
three,  but  is  best  expressed  in  the  Bodo 
features  and  foi*m  of  body.  The  Bodo, 
Dhimal  aud  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
mountains  and  forests  between  Kamaon  and 
Assam,  are  styled  TamuUan  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son. Ue  has  done  so  on  the  view  that  ail 
the  aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished 
A-om  die  Aiyans,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  stock,  of  which  ha  considers  the  Tama- 
lians  of  Soutbera  India  the  best  represait»* 
tlves.  And  he  has  founded  this  supposition  on 
certtiin  general  grammatical  similarities  which, 
as  he  believes,  are  common  to  the  entire 
Scythian  groap  of  languages.  But  Mr. 
Campbell,  (pp.  48-49)  observes  that,  in  ap- 
pearance, the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  are  as  different 
as  can  be,  and  as  to  their  connection,  so  far 
as  their  languages  show,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence.  Mr.  Robertson  was  of 
opinion  tiiat  the  border  tribes  of  Assam,  the 
Etodo  and  the  Garo  amongst  otiiers,  were 
affined  to  thepeo[de  <tf  Tibet.  Hr.  Hodgson, 
however,  considered  that  Mr.  Robertson  in 
an'iving  at  that  conclusion' had  overlooked  the 
physical  and  psychical  evidence,  which,  in 
a  question  of  ethnic  affinity  are,  in  his  opinion, 
each  of  them  as  important  as  the  glottologi- 
cal.  Closely  connected  with  the  Kachari, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  ai-e  the 
Hojai  Kachari, — the  Kochi  which  include  the 
Modai  Kochi,  the  Phulguriya  and  Hermia, 
the  Mecb,  the  Dhimid  and  the  Rabha.  £ach 
o£  these  speaks  a  separate  dialect,  betweoi 
which  and  the  Kachari,  Mr.  Robinson  says, 
the  differences  are  rather  nominal  than  real. — 
Mr.  Hodgson  j  Lt^^if^^n  H'S^f^Vt 
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noiog'y  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  S.  As.  3oe.  Joum., ' 
No.  201,  for  March  1849  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  on 
the  Aborigines  of  North-Eastem  JjuHa; 
Campbell  on  the  Races  of  India,  pp.  48  and 
49.    See  ludia. 

KAHER,  Hind.  Cervulus  moscbatus. — 
DeBlain. 

KAUEXIA,  near  Tiflis,  the  celebrated 
Atbauia  of  the  imcienta,— Porter's  Travels, 
Vol.  U  P-  120. 

KAII-GfL,  thidi  mud,  mixed  with  chopped 
stvaw  aud  other  materials,  used  as  plaster 
throughout  Sindh  aud  Central  Asia :  literally, 
fttraw-mud.— 5«»7om'«  Sindh,  p-  376. 

KAH  GYUR  aud  Tangyur,  are  two  col- 
lectious  of  buddliist  works.    See  Koi*o9. 

KAHI,  Panjab.   Ulmus  campestris,  Linn. 

KAH[,  Hind.  A  sulphate  of  iron  Burths 
coataiuing  iu  greater  or  less  quantity  aud 
purity,  salts,  of  irou  iu  the  furm  of  au 
auhydrouB  sulphate ;  iu  tlie  pure  samples  it 
take*  the  form  of  a  whitish  or  eream-coloured 
railiatetl  I'rystalline  mass.  Kalti-tal,  or  Kahi 
surkh,  UiND.,  is  Bichromate  of  potash  ;  Kahi- 
sujn,  coulaiutf  irou  salts  ;  Kahi-sabz,  iropuro 
green  vitriol ;  Kahi-matti,  sulphate  of  iron 
earth;  Kahi-safed,  white auliydrous  sulphate 
ofii'on  ;  Kahi-zard,  yellowish  variety  of  Kahi- 
sftfed. — Foweli,  Hand-book. 

KAHI,  Hind.    Baccbarum  spoutaneum. 

KAHIKAEELA,  Himd.  Myrica  sapida. 

KAHIMMAL,  Hind.    Ficus  venosa. 

KAHIN,  Malay.,  a  piece  of  clotli, 

KAHINEK,  Sans.  A  tale ;  from  Kat'ha, 
io  speak. 

KAHIRA,  the  Egyptiao  name  of  Cairo, 

corrupted  through  the  Italiau  ioto  Cairo.  It 
means,  uot  the  "  victorious,"  buf,  the  "  City  of 
Kahir"  or  Mara,  and  it  was  so  called  because, 
it  was  founded  in  a.  o.  96S  by  one  Jauhar, 
when  the  warlike  planet  was  in  the  ascend- 
aut. — Barton's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Vol.  i, 
p.  171. 

KAHUA,  Hind. 
and  A. 

KAH-I-SHUTAE,  a  jaicy  bitter  plant, 
found  near  Jell  in  Baluchistan.  It  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  camels,  Near,  is  a  small  chishma, 
or  brook,  supplied  from  a  hot  spring  in  the 
adjacent  hills,  called  the  spring  of  Lakha ; 
it  had  a  strong  sulphureoua  taste. — Masson's 
Journeys,  Vol.  ii,  p.  126.    See  Kah. 

KAUK,  Akab.  Ib  a  light  and  pleasant 
bread  of  grouud  wheat,  kueaded  with  uiiik, 
leavened  with  sour  beau  ilour,  and  finally 
baked  iu  an  oven,  not,  as  usual,  in  the  East, 
upon  »u  iron  plate.  The  Kahk  of  Egypt  is  a 
kind  o(  cake.— Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  J/eceo, 
Vol.  i,  p.  36!. 

KAMKAR,   or  Ghakar,  or  Kaker,  a 
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warlike  tribe,  in  the  time  of  MahmD(i  ^ 
Ghazni,  inhabiting  the  Salt  Bange  or  Johd 
mountains  between  the  Indus  and  the  Behut 
or  Hydaspes.    They  are  the  ancestore  of  the 
modem  Jat.  The  Gukker,  Gugger,  and  other 
aborigines  of  Hazara  have  most  of  them  been 
mastered  by  Pathan  invaders  from  beyond 
the  Indus.  The  Mogul,  and  subsequently  the 
Doorant  failed  to  master  them,  but  tlie  Sikh 
rulers  after  having  been  frequently  foiled  at 
length  nominally  accomplished  their  sulgaga- 
tioii  by  starring  up  internal  faction  and  hf  the 
perpetration  of  acts  of  craelty  and  treadiwy. 
The  Ghikar,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  are  a  Seythtc  race  atau  early  period  of 
history  thej  were  given  to  infanticide.  It  wis 
a  custom,  says  Ferishta,  "as  soon  as  a  female 
child  Avas  born,  to  cany  her  to  the  market- 
place and  there  proclaim  aloud,  holding  the 
child  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other 
tliat  any  one  wanting  a  wife  might  have  her ; 
otherwise  she  was  immolated.     By  this 
means  tliey  had  more  men  than  women,  whidi 
occasioned  the  custom  of  several  husbands  to 
one  wife.    When  any  one's  husband  Tisttcd 
her,  sho  set  up  a  mark  at  tlie  door  wluch 
being  observed  by  the  others,  they  withdrew 
till  the  signal  was  removed."  The  Ghikar  are 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  moun- 
taineers whose  cliief  Ambisaces  sent  ambassa- 
dors with  presents  to  Alexander.  Baber 
writes  the  name  Guker,  but  it  is  also  written 
Ghuka  and  Khaka.    The  Gukkur  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  Awan,  in  personal 
appearance,  both  being  very  lai^  fine  men, 
but  not  exceedingly  fair,  inhabiting  as  they 
do,  a  dry,  bare,  rather  low  country,  hot  in 
summer.    The  country  of  the  Kaker  tribe  in 
the  head  waters  of  the  Lora  is  wild  and  inacces* 
sible.    It  forma  a  square  of  about  180  milM 
between  the  Athtikzye  country,  the  Spin 
^  Terin,  the  Suliman  range  and  Baluchistan. 
But  Kaker  named  Casia,  occupy  in  part  the 
I  vaJley  of  Sbal.   The  Pnnni  clan,  in  Sewt  and 
Terminalia  aijuna,  fV.  \  Sewistfn   is  Kaker.    Their  manners  and 
habits  vary. — Rec,  Oovt.  of  Indian  To^t 
Rajastkan,  Vol.  i,  p.  636 ;  C,  p.  96.  See 
Affghau,  Jelnm,  l^bul,  Khetri. 

KAHLARU,  Malatala,  a  jungle-tree 
which  grows  to  about  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
and  seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  its  wood  is  very 
hard,  close-gmned,  and  strong  ;  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  iu  boats,  and  for  timbers,  and 
knees  io  vessels. — £dye,  M.  and  O. 

KAHOLO,  a  Nepaul  ti-ee,  from  which  the 
poorer  people,  in  time  of  scarcity,  prepare  a 
nuti'itioua  brnul,  which  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  flour. 

KAHOO,  Guz.,  Hind.    LacUica  satava. 

Lettuce. 


KAI  BAHMAM. 


KAH-^  BmuL  Coffisa  uabiet,  Linn. 

KAHREZ»  Pjiss.  An  aqueduct. 

£AHBDBA,  AiUB^  Dok.,  Hihd.,  Pess. 
aber;  also  eopal,  and  the  pore  gum  of 
'tlaria  indiea. 

KAHT,  see  Kathi  or  Katti. 
KAHTAK,  founded  tbe  Anbs  in  Yemen. 
I  Hebrew  he  is  called  Jaktaui. — J^algraoe. 
la  Abd-tt»-Sbami,  Arab,  Joktan,  Saba. 
KAHU,  Huio.  Lactnca  satiTa,  or  Lettuce  ; 
|»  tbe  otif  e  of  Olea  enropea,  O.  ferrngtoea 
li0.ctMpidata. 

iCAHUA,HiND.  Pentaptera  aijnna,  iZoxi. 
iKAHUB,  a  I'iver  ofNagpur. 
iXAHwX  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pbrs.,  Malat. 
kuAi:.,  FoLiaii.    Coffea  arabica,  Linn, 
Eaud  ooSee  ;  in  Hindi,  the  prepared  cofiee. 
I  KAI,  a  Halajao  grain  nwaanre. 
I  KAJ,  Tah.   Xlte  hand.   Idankai,  the  left 
iad,Ctste  ;  Valan-kai  tbe  right  band.  See 
baa.  Kai-kara,  workers  in  basket  work. 
KAI,  ilso  Pallam,  Tau.  The  fruit  of  a  t»e. 
KilA,  Malat.  Wood. 
lAIA  AUBALT.O,  Malay.    A  timber 

d  the  Archipelago,  iu  Bawean. 
KAIABOKA   WOOD.  Anglo-Malat, 

miD  indicnm.  Wall. 
KAlA  BUNG  NGAT  ?  CkMJHis-CHiM. 
■jrobalan. 

KAIBAHMAN,  oue  of  the  kings  of 
iamrn  to  the  Persians  by  the  name  of 
lUir,  and  to  the  Bomana  as  Artaxerxes, 
was  their  mode  of  ^nooncing  Arde- 

Meehir  Babegau  bin  Sassan,  tbe  son  of 
■u^  was  an  officer  of  the  Parthian  king. 
MME  ArtobanuB  V,  who  assumed  the  Per- 
B  thrtMw  in  A.  D.  226,  as  the  first  of  the 
Mniin  djmas^. 

Ardasfair  ii,  the  tenth  king  of  the  Sassanlan 
it7,  was  die  Shapur  or  Sapor,  who 
the  ampecw  Valerian.   He  assumed 
m  A,D.  381,  and  Ardashir  iii,  iu  a.d. 
ns  tbe  2Adi  Saasaniau  under  whom 
ij  prevuled.   The  Sassanian  djnasty 
in  A.  D.  64 1 ,  when  Yeadq  ird  or 
jtrd  iii,  was  overUirown  by  the  mahome- 

r-daraz-xlast,  or  Ardashir  of  the 
vm,  was  Kai  Babman,  tbe  Artaxerxes 
pmaaus  of  the  Bomous,  aad  one  of  the 
I  dynavty. 

Attuerxes  Mnemon,  was  a  Persian  king, 
kC.  426^  at  whose  court  Ctesias,  resided 
me  years.  Aiter  Scylax,  Ctesiaa  was 
I  leit  historian  <^  India,  and  in  his  Indica, 
.  ir,  p.  190^)  he  menUons  that  Artaxerxes 
laadhisiDother  Parasatya  preseqtcd 
inth  two  iron  swords,  which,  when 
L  in  the  earth,  averted  clouds,  bail  and 
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strokes  of  Itghtniog.  This  is  the  6rst  notice 
of  tiie  lightning  conductor.  See  Seylax  : 
Lig^itning  conductor.— See  Greeks  of  Asia, 
Kabul,  p.  437  ;  Persian  Kings,  Pars,  Sassa- 
nian. 

KAIL  or  Kaili  or  Khal  of  Sutlej.  PinuB 
excelsa,  fVall. 
KAIM  of  Panjab,  Nauclea  parrifoUa,  jRoxft. 
KAIMANIS,  Jav.,  Malat,  Ginnamomnm 
zeylanicum,  Neetf  also  Cassia  lignea. 

KAIA  MARAM,  Tah.  Properly  Kola 
maram.  Psidinm  pyrifernm,  P.  pomifemm,- 
the  giiava. 

KAIA  KfURA,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to 
hare  built  Balkb. 

KAMN,  K.  W.  Himm.  Faha  Tnlgaris, 
Manchj  tbe  common  be<m. 

KAIANIAN  DYNASTY,  see  Perman, 
Kings.  , 
KAIANTAGEBI,  EcUpta  prostrata. 
KAI  ANYANG,  Malat.   A  shmb  of 
Baweott,  die  fruit  of  which  sells  at  Java,  at 
30  florins  per  picul. 

KAI  PADARU  in  Canara,  predial  slaves, 
a  subdivision  of  the  Dher,  or  pariah  race. — 
IViUon. 

KAIA  PUTI,  Malat.  Literally,  whifc- 
wood  :  Cajaput. 

KAIAR,  KAIL,  HiNi>.   Pinus  excelsa. 
KAIA  SONA,  Malat.   A  timber  tree  of 
the  Archipelago,  at  Bawean,  mach  used  in 
praha  and  house-building. 

KAI-BARATTA,  a  race  in  Bengal, 
fishermen  by  caste,  and  occupation,  sometimes 
a  domestic  or  predial  slave,  having  sold 
himself  or  been  sold  as  a  child. 
KAICI,  Hind.  Rosa  Brunonis. 
KAIDA,Malsal  I^udanus  odorattssimaB, 
Linn. 

KAI-DAI-BI,  Coch.-Cbin.  BInmea  bal- 

samifera. 

KAIDARYAMU,  Sans.  Myrica  sapida, 
Wail.,  according  to  Wallich,  the  same  as 
Kayaphal  of  Royte,  III- 1,  346,  who  supposes 
M.  int^ifolia,  .8.  iii,  765,  to  be  t^e  same. 
KAIDBANI,  see  Khozdar. 
KAI£L-CHA,  Hixo.  Chinese  brick  tea. 
KAIDA,  or  Thala.    Pandanus  odoratissi- 
rans. 

KAIF,  Abab.  Repose  ;  the  savouring  of 
animal  existence  ;  the  passive  enjoyment  of 
mere  sense  ;  Kaif  is  a  word  untranslatable  in 
our  mother- tongue.  In  a  coarser  sense  "  Kaif* 
is  applied  to  all  manner  of  intoxication.  Son- 
nini  is  not  wrong  when  ho  says,  "  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  Kaif  to  the  voluptuous  re- 
laxation, tlie  delicious  stupor,  produced  by 
the  smoking  of  hemp  and  in  Moroeeo,  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  dried  flowers  the 
Cannabis  sattva. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to 
Meccah,  Vol.  i,  pp.  i^—M^  GoOQlC 
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KAIFIET,  the  aba  or  camaliD^  as  it  is 
styled  ID  the  Persian  guir,  and  the.  Eaifiet  are 
worn  ID  Oman,  bj  all  clajB8e&  It  ia  a  broad 
kerchief,  sti  iped  green,  red  and  yellow,  hav- 
ing the  sides  hanging  down,  with  knotted 
sti'ings  appended  to  them,  Berring  bj  their 
motion  to  keep  off  the  flies,  which  are  there 
excessively  troublesome. — Weltaled^aTraveht 
Vol.  iU  p.  210. 

KAI-HU-YUD,  also  Kai-hu-yod-han  ?, 
Coch,-Chih.  Sandalwood. 

EAIKABI  or  Kaikadi,  Hiin>.,MAHit,TEL., 
in  Berar,  are  makers  of  baskets  fnsn  stems  of 
cotton  plnats  and  palm  leaves.  They  are  a 
migratory  and  predatory  race,  whose  oteoNble 
occupation  ia  baske^making.  They  vandev 
through  Berai-. — BBrar  Gaz^leer, 

KAI-KABAN,  Malbal.  A  iiandicrafts- 
man. 

KAI-EAOS,  see  Persian  kings. 

KAIL,  Hind.    Pinua  exeelsa. 

KAlNTofRavi.  Pyrus  varioloBa.— /ToZi. 

EAI AMUBZ,  a  prince  of  Persia,  to  whom 
tradition  points  as  the  Iwilda:  of  Balkh. 

KAIKCYA»  one  of  the  wires  of  Daaaratha 
and  mother  of  Bharata. 

.KAI-KHOAIE,  C0CH.-CB1N.  Ariatolo- 
chia  indica. 

KAI  KHUSRU,  Turan  or  Scythia,  to  its 
furthest  bounds,  seems  to  have  been  under 
Airaaiab  ;  and  the  youag  Eai  Khasru  was 
sent  into  it ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  toaay 
to  what  country. — SlaJeolm't  Hutoiy  oj 
JPertia,  Vol  i,  p,  43. 

KAI-KULAN,  Tail  A  weaver  by  caste 
and  occupation. 

KAI  KOBAD,  of  theFeraians,  is  file  Di- 
joces  of  the  Greeks.  The  reign  of  Phra«^, 
the  son  of  Dijoces,  is  omitted  by  Persian 
authors,  but  it  is  probably  inchided  in  the 
incredible  period  they  assign  to  Kai  Kobad. 
Kat  Kaos  is  Cyaxai'es  ;  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Asfryages,  ia  also  omitted.  Maleom't 
History  of  Fersith  Vol.  i,  pp,  31,  33. 

EAI-KOLA,  Tei«    A  weaver  caste,  or 
individual  of  it 

fi^AIL,  HiHU.  Pinus  exoelUt  grows  in 
EuUa,  aot  in^ngr& 

EAT  LAS  or  Gangri  Range  of  mona- 
teins  astanda  in  <»ie  unbn^en  chuafrom 
we  aowrca  of  the  Indus  to  the  junction 
of  the  Shayok,  and  forms  the  natural  boun- 
dary between  Xiadak,  Balti  and  Kongdo  on 
the  south,  and  Buthog,  Nubra,  Shigar  and 
Hunzanagur  on  the  north.  It  has  six  passes, 
atbeigfato&oml5,OOOtol8,105feet.  Gangt-i, 
in  Tibetan,  means  Ice  mountain  :  Kailas 
means  crystalline  or  icy,  and  is  derived  from 
Eflilas,  crystal,  which  is  itself  a  compound  of 
Ke  water,  and  Uu  to  sliine.  The  Kailas  or  iee 
mountain,  is  the  Indian  Olympus,  the  abode  of  i  survlred 
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Si vaand  the  cdestials.  The  TlbataDsfeok  npoo 
Ti-se  or  the  Kailas  Peak  as  the  highest  uoou- 
tain  in  the  world.  See  Abisbegam,  Indus. 

KAILASA,  in  Hindoo  mythtriogy,  the 
paradise  of  Siva,  but  now  the  name  of  a 
mountain  near  lake  Manasarowara.  Both 
brahmanicai  and  buddhist  cosmogoi^  derive 
four  great  rivers  of  India,  the  ludus,  the 
Sotlej,  the  Ganges,  aud  the  Sardha  from 
one  holy  lake  at  the  £Mt  of  Kailas.  It  is 
aUw  firmly  believed  hj  the  hiadooa  that  tiw 
Sone  and  the  Nerbodda  rise  oat  of  thosaias 
pool  near  Amarkantak.  In  a  tradiUoa,  report- 
ed by  Barnes,  the  Oxns,  Jaxartes,  and  lodns 
are  all  believed  to  rise  in  the  Saiknl  on 
Pamer.  The  rivers  of  Cambodia,  oS  Canton, 
of  Ava,  and  a  fourth,  perhaps  the  Salweea, 
were  regarded  by  the  people  of  Laos  as  sU 
branches  of  ooe  river  ;  a  notion  vHiich  wu 
probably  only  a  local  adaptation  of  Uie  Indian 
buddhist  tradition. — Yule  Caihay,  ii,  p.  347. 
See  Mem,  Mahadevi. 

KAILAS-GABH.  Lat  12*  GCf  A ;  Long. 
79"  2'>46  in  thp  Knrnatik,  8.  E.  of  Pslli- 
konda,  or  Folikonda,  2766  fit.  above  the  tea. 

KAILAS  HILL.  Lat.  18*  18' ;  Long. 
78*  9'  in  the  Konkan,  16  miles  W.  of  Indspor. 
Top  of  the  hiil  is  2019  ft.  above  the  sea— 
Bom,  Cat 

KAIL,  Kai,  Fanching,  Halat.  Fishhoc^ 
KAILWA,  a  small  toiritory  in  Biypat- 
anah :  when  Saloombra  of  Cheetore  fell 
at  the  gate  of  the  snn,  ^e  comnumd  devolved 
ou  Puttaof  Eailwa.  He  was  only  sixteen: 
his  father  had  fallen  in  the  last  shock,  and  his 
mother  had  sorviTed  but  to  rear  this,  the  sok^ 
heir  of  their  honse.  the  Spartan  modur 
of  old,  she  commanded  him  to  put  on  the 
*  saffrrai  robe,*  and  to  die  for  Cheetore :  bat, 
surpassing  the  Grecian  dame,  she  illustrated 
her  precept  by  example ;  and  lest  any  eoft 
'  compnnctiouB  visitings'  for  one  dearer  than 
hei'self  might  dim  the  Instre  of  Kaiiwa,  she 
armed  (be  young  bride  with  a  lance,  with  her 
descended  the  rock,  and  the  defenders  of 
Cheetore  saw  her  fall,  fighting  by  the  side  of 
her  Amaaonian  motiier.  The  Bajpoots  had 
maintained  a  protracted  defenee,  but  hsd  no 
thou^ts  of  surrender,  when  a  ball  strnt^ 
Jramul,  who  took  the  lead  on  the  fall  the 
kin  of  M^war.  His  soul  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  ingloriously  perishing  by  a  distant  blow. 
He  saw  thei-e  was  no  ultimate  hope  of  salva- 
tion, the  nwihern  defences  being  entirely 
destroyed,  and  he  resolved  to  signalize  the 
end  of  his  career.  The  fiital  Johar  was  c<»- 
manded,  while  eight  thousand  Bajpoots  ate 
the  last  '  beera'  together,  and  put  on  their 
saffron  robes ;  the  gates  were  thrown  opes, 
the  work  of  destruction  commenced,  and  £Bir 
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iff  lorioas  surrender.  Akbar  entered  Chee- 
tore,  and  thirtj  thonnuid  of  its  inhabitants 
became  Tietims  to  the  ambitious  thirst  <^ 
flonqiieBt  of  diis  guardian  of  naakiud.  All 
tiic  heada  of  dans,  both  home  and  foivign, 
and  seventeen  hundred  of  tlie  immediate 
kin  of  the  prince  sealed  their  iaty  to  their 
eonntry  with  their  lives.  The  Tuar  chief 
of  Gwalior  appears  to  have  beeu  the  only  one 
of  note  who  was  reserved  for  another  day  of 
glory.  Nine  queens,  Ave  priDceaaes  (their 
daughters),  with  two  infant  sons,  and  the 
bmilies  of  all  the  chieftains  not  at  theii- 
estates,  perished  in  the  flames  or  iu  the 
assaalt  of  this  ever  memomble  day.  Their 
finnitj'  had  indeed  deserted  them  ;  foi-  it 
was  on  *  Adf^BT,'  the  day  of  the  sun,  he  shed 
for  the  last  time  a  ray  of  glory  on  Olieetore. 
The  rock  of  their  strength  was  despoiled  ; 
the  temples  and  palaces  delapidated  :  and,  to 
complete  her  humiliation  and  his  triumph, 
Akbar  bereft  her  of  all  the  symbols  of  regality. 
^Tod,  Rajattkan.    See  Cheetore. 

KAI  KHl*;,  Coch-Chjn.  Millet. 

EAIMAL,  Mal.  Amongst  the  Nair,  a 
-title  of  rank  and  used  hj  the  inferior  classes 
when  addressing  them.-»  Wilt. 

KAIMAL,  or  kahmal  gond,  Hind,  of 
Kangra  and  Haripur,  ^e  gum  of  Odioa 
wodier,  need  in  calico-printing. — FotoelVs 
Bm»d-book,  Vol.  i,  p,  896. 

KAIMANIS,  Malat.  Cinnamon. 

KAIHE,  CkKHiN-CniN.  Tamarind. 

EAIH-MAKAM,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Hind. 
as  occnpant  for- the  time  being,  a  ttoccessor. 
At  Mecca,  equivalent  to  mehnuuidar  of  the 
Persia. — RamHton't  Senai, 

KAI  MOOLINGHI,  Tam.  Apot-vege- 
labla,  the  npper  and  edible  part  of  the  plant 
haa  somewhat  the  taste  of  a  radish  ;  the  root 
is  noi  eattble- — Axmlie  ;  AgriaUtwriti^  No- 
memtUamrtt  Vol.  ii,  page  240. 

KAIN,  HiHD.   Ulmos  eampeatris. 

KAINAMANIS,  Malay.  Cinnamon. 

EAINGMA-MAING-MAING,  see  Shan. 

KAIN  EAPALA,  Jat.  A  head-dress 
doA,  tied  round  the  bead  like  a  tarband.  The 
Jsraneae  never  appear  bear-headed.  Kain- 
Baai,  Linen  ;  Kain-kalambu,  gauze ;  Kain- 
lajer,  canvas';  Kain-kipri,  diaper  ;  Kain- 
■anas,  flanoeL — Simm.  Diet  See  Kahin. 
'  KAINTH,  Hind,  of  the  hUls,  the  wild 
pear,  Pynia  vnrtoloaa. 

KAINTHI,  Hindi.  Indigofera  arborea, 
«f  ^  l^njab,  &e.,  a  shml^  with  nscdess 
wood,  fit  only  for  fuel  :  the  bloasoma  are 
wed  in  food  by  the  natives. 

KAIOA  ISLAND,  is  subject  to  Temate. 
ffclcctnn  graztdia,  the  great  red  parrot  of  the 
BUea  ialandB  occurs  here.  The  Kaioa  people 
flMtmized  nc^  luiTing  Malay  and  Fa^mn 
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affinities,  and  are  allied  to  the  peoples  of 
Tei-nate  and  of  Gillola  Their  language  is 
quite  distinct  from,  thtnigh  stnnewhat  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  surrounding  islands.  They 
ara  now  mahomedans. —  fVeULt  Fb^ii,  p.  12. 

KAIPHAL,  Hind.  Myrica  sapida,  Box 
myrtle.    See  Kilioorum  bark. 

KAI-PADAUU,  u  chuB  of  predial  slaves 
iu  Kanara. —  Wilton. 

EAia,  Tax.  Cordage,  the  fibre  of  the 
cocoanut,  Coir. 

KAIRA,  a  town  in  Guzerat,  iu  which 
several  ancient  copper  plates  have  been  found, 
with  inscriptionB  elucidating  the  condition  of 
that  country.  Ooe  of  these  with  an  inscrip- 
tion iu  Sanscrit  with  gross  en'ors  of  gram- 
mar and  incon'ectuesa  of  expression,  is 
of  date  Samvat  of  Vikramadi^a  1 1 16, 
coireapondiug  to  981  Salivahaua,  and  to  446 
of  the  era  of  Uiiyaditya,  a.  d.  1059.  The 
character  used  iu  tlie  iuacriptious  is  almost 
modern  Deva  Kagari.  It  contains  saluta- 
tion to  Ganesa,  Pai-vnti,  Siva,  with  five  faces  ! 
and  mentions  the  VeUas,  Swaha  Meru, 
Sastra. 

The  kings  or  priunes  mentioned  are  nya 
Suravirak,  of  the  Favai  a  (Powar  ?)  line. 
Gondala,  his  son.  Arevalamathana,  son. 
Udayadttya,  his  son.  Salivahaua,  his  son. 
This  inscription  is  of  importance,  as  it  dis- 
closes a  new  era,  that  of  the  family  of  Udya- 
dttya,  the  probable  founder  of  Oodypur,  cor- 
responding to  the  era  of  Vikrumaditya  1 116, 
and  of -Sativahiina  9(31,  and  Kaliyaga,  4160, 
This  would  place  the  foundation  of  Oodypur 
a.  d,  614.  The  raja's  name  is  not  iu  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Sesmdia  Rajputs,  or 
of  any  other  dynasty.  Arevalamathana  went 
to  Malava,  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom 
of  Madhyadesa.  The  inscriptions  on  soother 
is  in  Sanskrit  prose,  each  word  having  a 
double  meaning.  It  is  of  date  Samvat  380  ; 
A .  d.  323  ;  but,  if  the  Balibhi  era  be  used, 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  must  be 
added.  It  is  engraved  in  the  character  in  use 
before  Allahabad  No.  2,  but  not  quite  Lat. 
Four  Teda  are  mentioned,  but  not  one  name 
of  the  Puranic  gods.  Praaanga  B^a,  grand- 
son of  Samanta  Datta  is  mentioned.  The 
grant  is  of  a  village ;  and  the  donees  are  desig- 
nated "  those  who  are  versed  in  the  four 
Veda;"  and  the  term  brahman  ia  not  naed.  The 
gruit  was  for  the  worship  of  the  five  Jagna, 
Bali,  Charn,  Baiswadeva,  and  Agnihotra, 

Another  plate  has  an  inscription  in  San- 
scrit prose,  each  word  having  a  double  mean- 
ing,— and  incapable  of  being  ^osely  render- 
ed into  English.  Its  date  is  Samvat  390,  or 
A.  D.  323,  ifthe  era  be  that  of  Vikramaditya, 
but  if  of  the  Balibhi  era,  then  a.  d.  640. 

The  character  is^uii^  ^be^in^i^tuHU  is 
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KAJAH. 


KAJAR. 


closely  allied  to  the  Kanouj  Nagri,  or  Allaha- 
bad No.  2,— possibly  a  little  earlier.  The 
four  Veda  are  tnentiouod  ;  but  not  one 
■wopX  of  brahmantcal  gods  or  brahmans  ; 
Raja  Samanta  Datta,  his  son,  Vijaya  Bhatta, 
or  Vita  Biya  and  his  son,  Praf>ant;a  Rnjo 
Datta  are  named.  The  Rajs  Frasiuifia,  of 
the  royal  race  of  Gajjiira,  gives  a  village  to 
those  who  are  verse<i  in  the  four  Vetla,  not 
for  tiie  worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Siva, 
or  their  offset",  but  for  the  worship  of  the 
five  Jagna,  Bali,  Charu,  Baiswadeva,  and 
AgQthotra.  Bmhmaus,  although  alluded  tty, 
are  not  even  named  ;  evea  the  writer,  Rewa 


KA  JANG,  Malat.  The  leaf  of  the  Ni| 
fi'utii^iDs,  written  Cadjan,  by  Europeans  { 
India. 

K&JAR,  the  tribe  to  which  die  rngnii 
family  of  Per-iia  belong.  They  are  one  of  d 
seven  Turkish  tribes  which  supported  sta 
Ismail,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  die  Suffiivos 
dyuasty,  about  a.  d.  IdOO,  when  he  raised  di 
sect  of  the  shiah  to  importance  and  aai 
their  belief  the  nHtional  religion  of  P«r4 
Shiah  means  sect  iu  Pei'siao,  and  the 
^iven  them  as  a  reproa(;h  he  took  as  ■  It 
The  only  material  point  of  faith  in  which 
shiah  differ  from  the  snnni,  is  their  belief  i 


is  not  called  a  brahmnn.~Ji  Ben.  As.  Soc.,;A.\i,  the  eompauioo,  son-iu-taw,  and  uef: 


Vol.  vii,  p.  909. 

KAIRATA,  Sans  Andrographis  psni- 
culaca. —  fyall.    See  Chiretta. 

KAIRO,  Dye  tree  bnrk  of  Akyab,  gives 
a  yellow  colour;  with  oil  and  plantain  ash  a 
red  colour  is  made.    Price  6  Bs.  per  mauud. 


uf   jVIahomed  ought  to  have  immedii 
succeeded  the  prophet,  instead  ^  Abu-I 
Omar,  and  Osman,   Tlie  greater  numberi 
the  ancetitors  of  shah  Ismail  had  been 
or  phtlosophical  deists,  and  Malcolm  bu[ 
that  he  raised  the  sect  of  Ali  because 


KAIBAVAL,  HiNu.    Buuhinia  variegata  '  tliought  it  necessary  that  the  holy  raf 


var.  purpurea. 

KAISAR,  Hind  ,  Nyctantlies  arbor-tristis. 

KAISKR  KIIKIU  ffee  Affgiian,  Kelat. 

KAISEE  GHAUT,  a  ghaut,  where, 
Krishna,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  flew  Katnee,  a 
devata  of  gigantic  strength,  sent  by  Kausa 
to  take  away  his  life.  The  anniversary  of 
that  exploit  is  stilt  observed  with  great 
IfestivUiea.— 7V.  of  Hind^  Vol.  ii,  p.  60. 

KAISHAKIT,  amongst  the  Jaiianese,  the 
fViend  who  decapitates  the  victim  in  the 
Hara  Kiri. 

KAIT,  Hiin>.  Feronia  eleplmotum,  wood- 
apple. 

KAITAN,  Hind.  Muslin. 

KAI-TANH-YEN.  Cocnis-CmN.  Aris- 
tolodiia  Xndica. 

KAITOON,  a  river  of  Tonk  Ramporc, 
paMses  near  Seronje. 

KAIT,  see  Hindu,  Kavast*ha. 

KAITU  MAHXALIT,  M.vi„  Vitex 
inltorea. 

KAIUN,  HmD.    Faba  vulgaris. 


ill  which  the  duvotioiml  men  of  his  time 
family  indulged,  should  have  some 
more  comprehensible  io  the  mass  of 
counrrymeu  tliau  the  abt>ti-ttct  contempi 
of  tlie  deity.    The  names  of  tlie  other  T 
isli  tribes  who  supported  shah  Ismail  i 
OostHjaloo,    SUamloo,   Nikulloo,  Babul 
Zulkudder  and  Atfshat.    Agii  MohamM 
Khan,  1794,  was  the  first  monarch  of 
'  Knjar  dynasty,  and  at  that  time  the  tiibe  i 
I  principally  settled  in  the  neigh bourbooti 
Astrabad,   where   tliey   stiil  remain 
'  AfFghans  in  speaking  of  a  natiuu,  frt^uefl 
'  designate  it  by  the  proper  name  of  the 
'  to  wltich  the  sovereign  belongs  ;  thus  Ii 
i  cull  the  Persians,  Kajar,  the  Kaudaharil 
I  Mohamedzye  ;  the  Siudiaus,  Talpoom; 
!  Sikh's,  Runjit,  &c. 

The  ehoga  is  a  long  great  coat  in 
;  in  Affgliiuiistau,  which  reached  to  the 
The    postin,"  also  an  over-eo&r,  comee 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.   By  wi 
(urban,  or  a  kiyar  cap,  and  a  common 


KAI-VANG-Dl,  CocRiN-fJiiiN.  Sassafras. ,  over  ordinary  clotlies,  European  travelt 


KAIVARTAKA  MUSTA,  Singh.,  or 
'i'lmgamuste,  Tel.  Cyperus  hexastachys. — 
Ronl. 

KAIVERTTA— a  fiahei-man,  alrto  pro- 
nounced Kaivart,  or  Kaibart,  or  Kaihartta. 

KAIWAL,  Hind,  the  Kelmung  of  Basahir 
and  Kanawar,  See.  Cedrus  deodai-a,  Uie  deodar 
or  Himalayan  cedar. 

KAI  ZABAN,  Hind.  Ehododeudron 
anthopogOD. 

KAJAH,  Malatala.  A  tree  "which  grows 
to  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  ten  inches 
in  diameter ;  its  timber  is  very  strong,  and 
tlie  crooks  of  it  are  used  by  carpenters  for 
boat  work.— 'fc/^f,  M.  and  0. 
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those  countries  avoid  much  annoyance. 
Kajai'  have  been  distinguished  during  sev 
generations  among  the  tribes  at  Mazenij 
tliG  ancient  Hyrcanta.    But  they  hnve 
been  traced  farther  back  than  a.  h.  906 ; 
loiJO  ;  when  Piri  Beg,  kujar,  is  meutiooe^j 
a  MS.    Mr.  Foster  says,  the  Knjsr  are 
extensive  tribe  chiefly  residing  in  Mat 
and  Astrabad  ;  and  that  the  ward  in  the  | 
vincial  language  signifies  rebel,  or  de 
Like  the  Rajpoots  of  India,  they  devote) 
Mlves  principally  to  the  profession  of  aima.- 
JVnwr*»  Jourttetfs,  p.  24.  terrier's  Affl 
Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  VoL  ii,  p.  ' 
Ad  ventures  o£<^  ^%d^^  ^Jiyignfc  ¥ 


KAJUB. 


KAKAB. 


JSTerMy,  Vol  1,;>.356 ;  TaMh  Alam  Arai, 
VoL  i  ;  Outel^'s  Trowelt,  Vol  ii,  p.  59 ; 
JPotier't  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  196  iChs^UT* 
MindoMkutf  p.  xtL 

KAJABI,  Mab.  a  CM(e  who  make  glass 
bnwelets. 

KAJAWAH,  boxes,  panniers,  or  cradles 
ibnaed  of  wooden  frames,  covered  with  cloth 
or  leather,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 
l<Mig,  by  fonr  feet  high,  ia  which  those  who 
travel  npoa  camels  are  seated  ;  they  are  part- 
ly opm  in  frou^  end  when  fitted  up  with 
beddiug,  makea  conreyaQce  by  no  means  ccon 
t^ptible  in  a  cold  nigh^  for  those  who  ciui 
«t  for  Diaoy  hoacs  together  in  the  Asiatic 
fuhioa,  with  their  legs  doubled  or  crossed 
nihler  them  : — the  traveller  becomes  soon 
accustomed  to  the  measured  motionof  a  camel's 
pace,  and  thus  can  enjoy  both  warmth  and 
Bleep,  blessings  most  enviable  during  the  long 
and  wearisome  nights  of  a  winter's  journey, 
andof  which  those  who  travel  on  horseback  are 
totally  derived.  Each  camel  carries  two 
of  tiuse  baskets,  or  cradles,  which  are  hung 
like  panniera  one  on  each  side.  They  are 
largely  used  in  Balkh,  by  travellers,  and 
GaptMD  Burton  describes  them  as  greariy  used 
Iff  Scdndian  ladieSjStyling  them  a  pair  of  gi^n- 
tieladle-^aped  panniers.  Mr.  Bich  mentions 
tiiat  in  his  journey  to  Kurdistan,  the  k^awah 
«f  Mrs.  lUch's  serrants  were  slung  on  mules. 
Sir  W.  Ousdy,  remarks  that  his  k^jawah  con- 
nsted  of  two  small  and  iQcouTenient  seats, 
slung  on  a  mule,  and  over  them  an  awning  of 
eaavaa,  suppOTted  on  sKght  wooden  frames. — 
Fraser's  Jourttey  info  KltoratsM^  p.  364  ; 
JUbH,  KurMitam.  (hulep  ;  ZV,  Vol.  i,  |».  251  ; 
Bmtpn't  Seimde,  Vol  ii,  p.  241 . 

KAJIBEH,  Bravo.  CarUuunus  tinctorius. 

SIAJU,  Bkno.,  Hihi>.,S[ngh.  Auacai-dium 
ooddentale.  Cashew-nut  tree  ;  Kajo-ka-tel, 
is  the  Cashew-nut  oil ;  Ktyu  ke  ghuUe,  is 
the  Gaahew-nut.  This  tree  grows  to  aboot 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  covers  a  Urge 
surface.  It  is  coosidered  ^e  best  sort  of 
wood  for  charcoal,  and  is  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose only.  With  this,  as  a  substitute  for  coals, 
tlw  assistance  of  a  sheep  skin  for  bellows,  and 
a  bole  in  the  ground  for  a  forge,  the  native 
smiths  of  India  prodnoe  any  piece  of  iron- 
wwk  that  may  be  required  for  ship-work  ; 
ino  knees  and  channel-work  for  large  vee- 
■eb  ;  and  the  brass  founder,  any  piece  of 
Bfltal,  such  as  the  pintles  end  braces  for  ships 
of  700  tons  bnrden.— forest*  of  Mdh- 
har  and  Canara. 

KAJU,  Guz.  Casearia  ellipttoa  ? 

KAJU  APPLE,  ^eLO-HtND.  Cashew- 
nat. 

KAJUB,  the  date  of  £late  sylvestris,  or 
DiUe  ttee^  pr^pwly  Khajur. 


KA  K  or  k(4E  of  Kapawar,  Ficns  caricoides. 

KAKA,  Ca».  Cassia  Hstula,  Linn. 

KAKA,  Hind.  A  crow.  See  Cow,  Lakshmi. 

KAKA  BIRA  ?  Hugonia  mystax,  JUnn. 

KA-KA  BOTANG,  Hind.  Juglans  regia. 

KAKA-CHJNCHI.   Abrus  pi-ecatorius. 

KAKA  JKMBOO,  Sans.  Calyptn^othes 
catyophillifolia. 

KAKA  KUMAU,  Sahb.  Eugenia  caryo- 
phyllifotia. 

KAKA  KALLI,  Tah.  Anamirta  eoccnlus. 

KAKA  KALLI  VEREI,  Tah.  Seeda  of 
Cocculus  indious  or  Anamirta  cocculus. 

KAKAL  or  Kalhal,  Ab.  Aloes  wood 

KAKALAS,  Singh.  Cyathocalyx  zeyi- 
laaicus.  Champ. 

KAKA-MACHI,  Singh.,  or  Telia  nela- 
mu-laka,  Tbl.,  Solanum  Indicum,  Linn, 

KAKAMARI  or  Kaki-champa,  Tel. 
Anamirta  cocculus,  W.  and  A* 

KAKA  MULU,  Tam.  Fedalium  murex, 
Rozb.i  Linn. 

KAKAMUSTE  or  Ava,  Tel.  Sponia 
Wightir,  Planch, 

KAKANDAKA-CONU-TEH,  Malxal. 
Anamirta  ooeculus. 

EAKAO,  Gbb.  Cocoa. 

KAKA  FALA  or  Verri-pala  or  Kuk- 
ka-pala,  'J'el.  Tylofthore  vomitoria,  Voigt^ 
also  Zizyphus  glabrata.  Mr.  Brown  explains 
it  by  V&ta  u&tayanaku. 

KAKA  PALAM,  Tah.  Tylophora  aath- 
matica. 

KAKAFU,  Maleal.  Torenia  cordifolia,i{. 
KAKAB  of  Kan^  and  Salt  Rauge,  Pis* 
tacia  iutegerrima,  If-  /.  <^  Th,  The  Kakar, 
kakar  sio^i,  or  kakru  ti-ee  u  found  chiefly  on 
aemindars*  lands.  In  some  localities  it  attains 
a  great  height,  and  has  a  good  girth.  In  the 
Goleir  ilaka  it  yields  fine  broad  planks  and 
beams  from  15  to  20.£eet  long,  the  price 
«f  a  full-sized  tree  hang  Be.  7  or  8.  Its 
wood  is  ligbtnred,  «om&wbat  resembling  the 
toon,  hard,  fiue  grained,  veined  ;  polishes  well, 
is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-making  pui*poe£B* 
The  gall  is  used  me^oinally. — Mr.  Bamet? 
Kangra  Settlement  Heport,  para.  153  ; 
Balfour,  Timber  TVeeti  FowtlVt  Band- 
book,  Vok  if  p.  541. 

KAKAB,  Hiim.  A  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  the  ^u^ab,  «f  small  sue,  leaves  ronndialv 
and  a  Iwg  sfiELlk.  Za  other  species  the  Made 
is  long  and  pointed  nuns  down  the  leaf  stalk 
close  up  to,  and  even  over,  the  main  Bten. 
The  "noki"  tobaoeo  has  very  large  long- 
pointed  leaves;  desi  tobacco  is  very  similar 
in  appearance,  tliough  sU-oager  in  fiaivor. 
Baghd&di  tobacco  has  the  largest  leaves  oS. 
all,  and  the  leaf  is  wnved  and  thin  ;  it  is  the 
mildest  of  all,  and  a  smoked  dry  ooeasionalljy, 
— PweB.  SeeTcb»ooo^^_^^T_ 


KAKHBA. 


-KA-KEnTEN. 


KAKARA  or  Ura  kakara,  Tel.  Momor- 
dica  charantia,  Linn. 

KAKARIA  KAIA,  Malsal.  CucumiB 
satirns^  Tah.  CacnmiB  momordica,  Roxb. ; 
W.if  A. 

KAKARNERI-BANG,  Hind.  Chocolate 
color. 

KAEARA,  Hnn>.  One  of  the  Cranes. 
The  European  Xermn  Crane,  Grns,  Greranos, 
and  the  Hindoostani' terms  Saras,  Ibarra, 
Karranch,  all  have  reference  to  the  load 
trumpeting  of  these  birds  which  form  a  Terj 
distinct  group- 

KAKAB-SINOHI  or  Kakrain  of  Eangra. 
Pistacia  iat^ertima. 

KAEA  TODDAU,  Tah.  ToddalUaeu- 
leata. 

KAKATUNDAMU,  Sabts^Tbl.  Aquil- 
laria,  »p. 

KAKA  ULIMERA,  also  Nalla  ulimera, 
TsL.   Diospyros  cordtfolia,  R  ii,  p.  538. 

KAKA  TALLI,  Maleau  Macanagigan- 
iea,.—DeC. 

KARA  TANDUKA,  Saits.  Diospyros 
tomentosa,  Roxb. 

KAKA-TATI,  Tam.  Diospyros  ebeunm, 
Linn.  Ebony.  Bioepyros  ebenaster,  Kain. 

KAK-BA,  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mek-hong  river,  sooth  of  the  Lelur  tribe, 
in  lat.  22-  14'  N. 

KAK-DOOMOOB,  BsKO.  Ficas  oppositi- 
folia. 

KAKE,  Cav.  Fmit  of  Cathartocarpns 
fistula. 

KAKE,  Eabn.  Haleal.  The  Khouoe 
tree. 

KAEEI,  also  Tfakhash,  Hivd.  Fteris 

aquilina. 

KAKELAH-SEGHAR,  Fees.  Carda- 
mom. 

KAEEB,  the  connby  of  this  tribe  is  in  the 
head-waters  of  the  Lora,  wild  and  ioacces- 
Bible.  It  forms  a  iquare  of  about  180  miles 
between  the  Achttk-zye  country,  the  Spin 
Terin,  the  ranges  of  Suliman  and  Baluchistan. 
But  a  Eaker  race  named  Easia,  also  occupy 
in  part  the  rall^  fii  Shal.  The  Funni  clan, 
in  Sewi  and  Sewistan  is  Eaker.  Their  man- 
ners and  luibits  vaij.    See  Eitkar. 

EAKHBA,  the  Aryan  designation  of  the 
modem  Khorassan,  which  was  the  twelfth 
aettlement  of  the  Aiyan  race  in  their  migration 
(ziii,  verse  17.)  Eakhra  is  held  by.  Spiegel 
and  Lassen  to  be  the  disbict  of  Eihrem  men- 
tioned  in  Firdonst  Haug  identifies  it  with 
the  cities  of  Earkh  in  Ehorassan,  The  evil 
done  here,  to  the  Aryans,  byAhriman,  was 
the  burning  of  the  dead.  This  therefore  was 
an  iU^al  practice  like  the  sio  of  the  Aracho- 
■ianfl,  who  were  so  profane  as  to  bury  their 
dead.  All  thia  implies  the  «:gaitizttion  of 
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an  hierarchical  power  in  Sogd  and  Bactrii, 
although  not  a  sacerdotal  caste- — MuUer. 

KAKH17R  or  Eakhura,  also  Kaehurs, 
Bkng.,  Guz.,  Hind.  Zedoary  Curcuma  zedoa. 
ria,  Roxb.,  also  Curcuma  zerumbeL 

KA-KHTEN  or  Eakoo,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, ave  a  wild  section  of  the  great  race  of 
Sing-pho  who  inhabit  hilly  tracts  on  both 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  from  Bamo  upwards. 
They  are  said  to  be  predatory,  vindictive  and 
indolent.  They  are,  however,  good  hlaek- 
smiths,  areremai^bly  athletic,  hardy  meit, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  tiion  six  fest 
bigh.  Their  language  has  only  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  Earen  woihIb.  They  have  not  the 
appearance  of  Tartars,  but  have  long  faces, 
and  straight  noses,  with  a  disagreeable  ex- 
pression  about  their  eyes,  and  totally  dt^rait 
from  the  sun'ouoding  Shan,'  Burmese  and 
Chinese  races.  Part  of  the  b'ibe  occupy  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  near  Bamo,  between  the 
24  and  25th  of  Noith  Lat  The  Ea-Khyea 
to  the  east  of  Eoung-touog  and  Bamo^  arediH 
scribed  as  perfect  savages  in  appearance.  Thqr 
have  long  faces  and  straight  noan,  and  the 
very  disagreeable  expression  about  the  eyes, 
is  rendered  still  more  so  by  their  lanky 
black  hair  belug  brought  over  the  forehead 
BO  as  entirely  to  cover  it  and  then  cut  straight 
across  in  a  line  with  the  eyebrows.  Tbey 
are  found  to  the  uoi-th  of  Bamo,  as  far  ap- 
parently as  the  Shu-mai-kha,  and  amraigstthe 
Sing-pho  hills  between  the  Moung-Ehang 
and  the  valley  of  Hu-Eimg.  They  lutve  pre- 
datory habits.  They  are  probably  i»vh'  to 
the  ^an,  Burmau  and  Sing-pho. 

The  Es-khyen  lying  to  the  east  of  Bamo 
are  suppcwed  to  be  the  ordinary  Sgao  Earen 
found  in  the  lower  country  and  all  over 
If  not  identical  now,  they  may  have  been 
originally  either  a  branch  or  stock  of  the 
great  Earen  family,  now  split  up  into  many 
different  tribes.  The  Ea-khyen  appear  to 
have  the  same  habits  as  those  of  the  lower 
country.  Tbey  manufacture  a  spiritaoos 
Hqnor  called  "  Sliam-shoo**  and  all  drink  of 
it,  as  a  pai't  of  their  religious  duty.  Afker 
Uiey  embrace  Christianity,  this  habit  is  of 
course  abandoned  by  thoee  living  undo* 
British  rule.  Dififerentfivmi  theEarenof  P^, 
the  Ea-khyen  are  said  to  have  slaves,  which 
would  imply  that  tiiey  were  sufficientiy  strong 
in  themselves,  to  maintain  a  sort  of  indep^- 
dence.  If  they  had  been  a  race,  subject  to 
tiie  Burmese,  they  oould  hardly  have  held 
supreme  possession  of  slaves,  kidnapped  on 
the  Chinese  frontier.  The  Ea-kbyen  hilts 
run  N.  S.,  about  1 2  miles  to  the  east  of  Bamo, 
The  Taping  river  issues  ftKm  them  about  16 
miles  E.  N.  K  of  Bamo,  and  meanders  gentiy 
tfarongfa  %  flat  fertile  lil&ia^im  into  the 
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lRmw»d47,aniile«boTaBaino.  Its  banks  were 
formerly  thiekly  dotted  with  hrgfi  toMnu  and 
TiUigaai  ai^  the  a^ia«ent  plains  are  well  cal- 
tiratod  for  rice.  The  sites  of  old  tillages  are 
still  marked  hy  the  gai'deu  U  ees  and  tiie  old 
coltiTatioD  by  bunds,  among  the  grass  jungle, 
that  has  sprung  np  in  the  place  of  rice.  There 
are  still  many  populfflis  villages,  every  one 
fortified  in  some  simple  rough  manner,  and 
every  nian  leaves  the  village  for  the  field  with 
a  swmrd  (dal^ey)  or  a  mu^et  or  both.  lu  the 
villi^ea  near  the  mountains  snuh  as  Ing-tha, 
the  nten  all  sleep  and  watch  by  turns  in 
HtUe  two-etoried  watch  towers,  inside  the 
vUl^e  fence,  while  (he  women  and  children 
nly  remain  in  iJie  honses. 

Near  logtha  is  a  "  Chinese  bazaar"  or 
settlement  of  about  fifty  Cbiuese  households, 
who  distil  arrack  and  sell  salt.  The  aiTHck  is 
boaght  by  everybody,  the  salt  is  taken  to  the 
KdUiyen  country.  Troops  of  donkeys  aud 
ponies  come  down  from  the  hills  and  go  back 
laden  with  salt,  while  their  owners  and 
attendants  carry  with  them  a  good  store  of 
arrack.  Tlreae  Ea-kbyen  bring  down  a  little 
ootton,  and  thia  is  all  the  trade,  that  now 
ndala  between  this  part  of  Burmah  and  the 
eastward,  1^  the  Ta-ping  routes.  Between 
Una  and  Maing<mo  diere  is  some  trade,  the 
Shan  taking  fnm  this  cotton  and  salt. 

The  Ka-kbyen.  tribes  are  all  armed  and  bare 
immense  numbers  of  muskets  and  match- 
loeka.  The  latter  are  3  Re.  and  4  Ra.  each 
and  are  serviceable  weapons.  There  are 
very  many  separate  Tsau-bwa  indepeo'dent  of 
each  other  and  frequently  at  feud.  Nooe  of 
die  routes  pass  through  fewer  tban  thi-ee  or 
fonr  of  tbrae  separate  slates.  All  the  chiefs 
have  to  be  jnv^itiated  and  the  little  men  mnst 
aho  be  given  small  presents.  Many  of  the 
Tsaa-bwa  are  rich  frmn  collections  of  toll  from 
the  China  merchants. 

The  Ka-khjen  all  drink  arrack,  use  opium 
and  tobacco.  They  have  gi'eat  numbers  of 
slaves  among  them,  Chiuese  and  Shau,  and 
fieqoently  sell  them  again  to  people  iu  the 
l^ins  of  Burmese  territory.  The  Chinese 
slaves  bought  from  the  Ka-khyeo  are  all 
mvariably  nt,  saucy,  and  apparently  happy. 

Mr.  Kincaid  identifies  the  Ka-khyeu  tribe 
with  the  Siamese  term  Singh-pho^  which 
the  Bormeae  pronounce  Thing  bau,  and  is  a 
tsrm  applied  by  the  Shan  and  Burmau  to  all 
Aetribes  dwelling  north  of  Mo-goung.  They 
are  nominally  tribntary  to  the  king  of  Ava. 
They  bear  a  sta-oug  resemblance  to  the  Karen, 
to  whom  they  yield  a  nominal  tribute,  but 
faave  nerer  been  subdued,  and  the  people  of  all 
the  i^ioD  to  the  east  of  Bamo  live  iu  great 
dread  of  them  on  account  of  their  savage 
ferocity  Id  kidnapping  and  selling  into  slavery 
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the  neighbouring  tribes  with  whom  they  are 
constantly  at  war.  Tbo  Karen  regard  than 
as  a  tribe  of  B*ghaL  They  are  of  a  handsome 
figure,  but  dark  and  sloider.  The  women 
wear  a  long  frock  like  the  white  Karen,  bnt 
of  a  dark-red  colour. 

The  Ka-khyeu  are  divided  into  septs,  each 
of  which  is  headed  by  a  Tsau-bwa  who  is 
iudepeudent,  except  in  so  far  as  a  dread  of 
the  Bnrmau  king  can  iufiueuce  his  conduct. 
The  next  in  rank  to  the  Tasubwa  is  called 
the  Paw-my-ne.  Both  ofiiues  are  hereditary. 
In  a  Ka-khyeu  village,  the  houses  are  elongat- 
ed bamboo  sheds,  with  a  portico  allotted  for 
the  cattle  and  poultry.  Half  the  house  is  set 
apart  as  sleeping  cells  for  the  family  ;  the 
other,  forming  an  open  hall  running  aloug  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  is  a  public  lounge. 
Here  the  stranger  is  admitted  to  Ka-khyen 
hospitality.  Ka-khyeu  beer  is  put  before 
the  guests  and  the  natives  help  themselves 
liberally.  The  beer  is  drunk,  when  iresh 
brewed,  in  plantain-leaf  cups.  The  women 
wear  a  picturesque  jacket  ornamented  with 
lineeof  silver  plates,  chased  and  enamelled. 
The  lower  garment  is  a  single  cloth  ornament- 
ed according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
wearer.  In  &e  evening,  tbe  villagers  assemble 
and  dance  to  an  acoompaniment  of  sticks, 
steppmg  off  the  side  "  crab'fashion.**  When 
a  villager  dies,  his  friends  dancje  round  the 
body  to  propitiate  the  spirits  called  Nat  and 
to  drive  away  the  soul  from  its  former  habita- 
tion. The  Meet-way  or  priest  works  himself 
into  a  devotional  mood  by  tearing  his  hair, 
groaning,  kicking  and  stroking  his  head  and 
face.  When  unpossessed,  the  Ka-khyeu  Meet- 
way  is  an  ordinary  layman.  As  an  ioitiatoiy 
rit^  to  show  his  fitness  for  the  priestly  office, 
the  novice  must  climb  a  ladder  with  sword 
blades,  sharp-edge  uppermost,  for  steps,  and 
set  himself  upon  a  platform  thickly  studded 
with  the  shai-pest  spikes.  Like  tlie  non- Aryan 
tribes  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  there 
is  no  restrictiou  on  intercourse  until  marriage, 
but  after  that  uuchastity  of  the  female  is 
punished  by  death,  miiTors,  beads  aud  trinkets 
attract  crowds  of  women. — Mason,  Bwrm, 
pp.  97.  641  ;  Kh/c,  p.  146.  See  Anam, 
India,  Singh  po. 

KAKI,  SiBOH.   Ape,  monkey. 

EAKI,  Japan.  Dioapyros  kaki :  China 
date  plnm.—J3enfte<('tf  fVanderings, 

KAKI  ALl/I,  or  Kaki  rekka.  Tel.  Dios- 
pyros,  sp.  ' 

KAKI  CHAMPA  or  Kakaman,  Tel. 
Anamirta  cocculus,  fV.^A.  Cocculus  sube- 
rosns — Meuispermura  heteroclitura,  J5.  iii,  p. 
817-  On  the  Western  Coast  it  is  also  called 
Gu:ala  phala,  <.  e.,  poison-fruit. 

EAKI  DONDA  or  Ababa,  or  Donda,  Tsl. 

r  tigilize^  VjOOglC 


KAKBAIW. 


Trtchosanibes  palmata,  B. ;  also  Coccinea 
iodiea,  fV.J^'  A, 

KAKIKALLAVAOADDAjTjcl.  Nyiii- 
phtea  lotus. 

KAKI  MEDIorBnihinariiiedi,TcL.  Fieofl 
oppositifolia, 

KAKINDA,  Sabb.  DiospyroB  melanozy- 
loD,  Roxb. 

KAKI  NBREDUorKuDtiDachettu.TBL. 
Ardiftia  humilis,  VakL^  W.  Ic,  >2I2^A. 
solaiiacea  R.  i,  580  ;  Cw.  27 — A.  nmbelbtta, 
R.  i,  552.  KAka  jambu,  also  fifani-jamb 
and  Banj&m,  in  Bengal. 

KAKE  PESARA.  Til.  Phaseolas,  $p. 
Moong  is  Pli.  mungo. 

KAKI  REKKA  or  Eaki  alii,  Tel..  Dios- 
pyros,  sp. 

KAKITI  CHETTU  or  KAringuT^  Tbl. 
Gardenia  latifolia,  Ait. 

KAKI  VEDURU,  Saccharum  sponta- 
neum,  R. 

KAKITAM,  Tel.  Paper. 

KAK  JANGrljHiND.   Veronia  cinerea. 

KAKKABA,  Hutd.   The  barking  deer. 

KAKKAB.^N,  also  Kakkari,  Hind,  of 
Ravi.    Rhus  buokiamela,  Roxb. 

KAKKAR  TAMAKU,  HiRD.  Nicotiana 
rustica- 

KAKKASI  or  Bakkaai,  Tbl.   A  Bpecies 

of  fern. 

KAKKERAor  Obira,  Tel.  Streptiam 

axperum,  R.  iii,  90, 

KAKKERAN,  also  Kakkrasingi,  kah- 
krangche,  and  kakkrei.  Hind.  Pistacia 
integerrima. 

KAKKITA  or  Samudra  p&la.  Tel. 
Argyreia  apeeioaa,  Stot. 

KAKKITI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Gardenia 
Jatifolia,  Ait. 

KAKKOLA,  also  Kakkolaka.  Sans.,  Tel. 
A  kind  of  perfume  obtained  from  a  berry 
sold  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  oval  with  a  thick, 
green,  Rebaceous,  fragrant  integument,  which 
dries  and  shrinks  with  age,  becoming  a  thin 
greyish  epidermis.  WiOiia  this,  is  an  aro- 
matic kernel,  abounding  with  a  resin  which  is 
inflammable,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
more  so  in  alcohol.  Some  hare  refen-ed  this 
name  to  the  beiTies  of  Anamirta  cocculns, 
but  these 'are  poisonous  while  the  KakktSia  \% 
an  esteemed  drug,  being  described  in  the  R&ja 
"  nightantu  and  Bhava-prak^"  as  pungent, 
bitter  and  carminative. —  Wilton's  As.  Ret., 
Vol.  xiii,  J}.  411,  \to.;  Elliot,  Fi~,  Andh. 

KAKKRIN,  Hind.    Rhus  saccedanea. 

KAKLA  KAKKAR,  Hind.  Pistacia 
integerrima. 

KAKMACIII,  Hind.    Solanum  nigrum. 

KAKMARI,  IIiND.  Anamirta  cocculua. 
Kakmari-ki-biuj,  DuK.    Cocculus  indicus. 

KAKNAJ,  UiHo.   Nicandra  iudica. 
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KAKNI,  also  Eakri,  Hiss.  Cnemii 

utilissimns. 

KAECNUJ,  also  Kakri,  Fees.  Vhjt^ 
angulata. 

KAKO-DUMBARI,  Gmdiiia  arixaei, 

Roxb,  Cor.  FL 

KAKOHI,  HiiTD,  of  Huan,  Acaoia 
leucophloea. 

KAKOLI,  Sahb.  a  drug  ao  called,  from  its 
eolonr,  whit^  is  black  like  that  of  the  crow  i 
aooording-to  Bome,  also  a  perfmne.  Tks 
hindooB  ennmente  in  thinr  medical  mriu  a 
dasB  of  eight  BabstaneeB,  which  they  deoomi- 
nate  the  Ashta  varga  or  class  of  eight ;  -they 
are  all  roots — -and  appear  to  cnne  chiefly  irora 
Nepal  and  the  countriea  skirting  the  Hima- 
laya mountaina.  They  may  be  employed 
either  singly  or  collectively  and  are  described 
as  cool,  sweet,  fattening,  and  aphrodisiac^  pro- 
motive of  digestion,  sanative,  lactifbroas  and 
tonic  They  are  fivtber  said  to  possess  great 
efficacy  in  nrioary  and  phthisical  afiectioas 
and  in  removing  ih»  sequelsB  of  fevers.  Their 
names  are  Jivaka,  Pisanabha,  Meda,  Miha- 
meda,  Kakoli,  Kshira  kakoli,  Riddhi,  and 
Vriddhi.  The  substance  amongst  these  tertn* 
ed  Kakoli  is  generally  connected  with  the 
one  subsequent  to  it  in  the  above  list  or 
Kshira-kakoli,  and  these  two  drugs  are  pro- 
cured from  Hornng  and  the  adjacent  distarictB. 
Kshira-kakoli  resembles  the  root  of  the  Pivari 
CAspaiagus  racemosus)  and  is  of  a  white 
colour,  a  fragrant  smell  and  full  of  milky  atp. 
The  Kakoli  is  of  similar  form  uid  chancter, 
but  of  a  dark  fane.  They  are  both  sweet  and 
cooling,  they  ;FemoTe  fever,  and  crareet  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  bile ;  the  root 
of  the  Vidari  (Batatas  panicniatus)  and  the 
Aswagandah  (Fhysalis  flexuoea)  ai*e  severally 
substitutes  for  the  Kakoli  and  Kshira-kakoli.** 
—  fViUon't  A».  Re».j  Vol.  xiii,;r.  410,  4to.; 
Elliot,  Flor.  Andh. 

KAKO  MATI,  Modern  Greek,  evil  eye. 

KAKOOL,  the  tufts  of  hair  kift  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  the  middle  part  being  shaved 
from  the  forehead  to  the  neck. 

KAKOON,  Panicnm  Italicnm. 

KAKOONA-GASS,  SmoH.  Canuiom 
Z^Unicum,  Blumt. 

KAKORA,  Hind,    Homordiea  muricata. 

KAKOSCHNIKA,  a  head-di-ess,  worn  by 
the  Russian  women. —  THrnereili,  KazoM, 
Vol,  i,  p.  32. 

K&KOTA-KA-PHAL,  Hind.  Canna 
indica. 

KAKOUT  PALA,  Nymph«»  lotus. 

KAKRA,Panj.  Cucumis  moiiiordica,jRo'&' 

KAKRAI  of  Cheoab,  Panj.  Acer  creti- 
cum,  aUo  Acer  cultratum,  Linn. 

KAKRAIN  of  Kangr»  and  Salt  Ra&8^ 
also  Kakrm  Kak^ngehe  g^,^ 


KALA. 


ii^niiiui,  A  /.  4-  Th^  but-kakn,  it 
M|ibjUim  eiaodi. 

KAJCBA-SINGHEA,  is  officinal  at  Lahore 
bitbvilh  hskims  and  hindoo  doctors.  In 
AilbtekBMIaiof  the  latter,  its  usehss 
been  baaded  down  from  vldea  tiHies.  The 
bkiMuigbea  are  TcwetaU*  exerasceBeee 
wl  pnbabl/  on  that  kiad  of  Rhm  which 
h  Awnd  in  abnndanee  in  the  '  niuilb-weet 
|f  Hindotttao.  These  exeresoences,  forin- 
ti  prabab^  in  conseqaence  of  the  depo- 
jitiOQ  of  the  ora  of  some  insect,  have  long 
Hvtitated  a  ftmed  article  of  hindoo  medi- 
flat*,  they  are  foond  in  the  Deyra  Bhoon 
M  emywhere  in  the  hills,  at  moderate 
rimtims.  Dr.  Soy\e  refers  tlie  speoimeos 
iMliiinii  in  his  coUeotioOf  wiiich  are  identi- 
W«th  the  above,  to  Bbos  ki^ra-singhea, 
lit  U  has  been  doobted  whether  these  galls 

E'need  by  a  species  of  lUiua,  as  they 
irly  identical  with  those  foand  on 
tenhinthns.—  Thirtjf-five  yeart  i» 
Mk  £««,  />r.  Homg^  p.  885  ;  Cat.  Ex. 
186}. 

lAKBEZI-BANG,  Hind.  Lirer-colour. 

ElKRI,  HiiTD.  Coenmis  pubescens, 
VaM,  m  ^  A.,  also  C.  ntUliaaimas,  also 
Ofpnii  spiDOSB,  Linn. 

€M  kabv  is  Bryonia  umbellata. 

Ijml  kakri,  is  Nelnmbinin  specionim. 

6a)  kikra,  ia  Fodt^ytlQin  emodi. 

KAlEBUofKnnuunifBhnsaemninata,  DC* 

EAKSA,  HiHD.   Corbiu  maerophyila. 

gAgSiiaMA,  Hkmd.  Serratnk  anthel- 


XAKSHIVAT,  whose  hymns  are  found  in 
ifint  and  ninth  mandala  of  the  Rig-veda, 
laud  to  have  been  a  Kahatriya.  Professor 
is  of  opinion  that  his  hther  Dirgba- 
waa  one  of  the  earliest  brahmani 
rioB  in  the  soathern  parts  of  Bengal, 
the  Anga  and  Kalinga. 
KAETUNDI,  Uno.  Aaelepias  eanma- 

I  KAEUiFahj.  Flaoonrtia  aapida,  £os(. 
I  XAKUA,  Hind.  Gongheia  fat^oatemdea. 
{  KAKUDA,  see  Inscriptions. 

EAKUI  and  Kakua  tribes,  are  occupants 
)rf  tnlh  sides  of  the  He-Khong.  A  tribe  of 
nriU  ^ni,  dwell  on  the  Man-lo-ho  rirer,  in 
hi  22*  20*  N.,  a  tributary  of,  and  flowing 
IAm  Ute  west  to,  the  HO'Khong  river.  They 
kre  the  Lilun  and  Eak-bal  on  the  east. 
Snlndia. 

KA£ULA  or  Ebil,  Ar.,  also  Eakule- 
■|har,^Kt.  Elettaria  cardamomnm,  ff&,Sf 
Mat 

EAKOPALA,  Tri^  Zizyphna  glabrata, 

EAKUB,a  dark-colonred,  spare  and  sinewy, 
"ipstory  race,  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
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Bak  of  India,  who  are  nsnidly  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Findara  that  overran  the 
south  of  India.-  They  are  foond  residing  in 
most  of  the  villages  north  of  the  Tnmbudra 
river.  They  possess  small  active  ponies,  on 
which  they  bring  the  grass  that  they  cut 
in  the  jangles,  and  otherwise  act  as  carriers, 
but  they  might,  at  any  moment,  become  active 
marandera.  Th^  are  also  Mreen  or  tatti- 
makers,  and  a  few  haVIs  become  agricultnral 
or  engage  in  htnrse  dealing.  They  elect  a 
chief,  to  whom  they  give  the  rank  of  rissal- 
dar.  They  are  all  mahomedans  and  they 
use  a  dialect  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

KAKUR,  the  rib-ftoed  or  barking  deer, 
Cervulus  aureus  of  Ham.  Smith,  ia  generally 
distributed  over  the  lower  and  enltivated  tracta 
of  the  Himal|iya,  being  seldom  met  wiih  at 
elevations  exceeding  itom  8,000  to  9,000  fbet 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  a  reddjsh-bnvwn  above,  white  under- 
neath, inclining  to  ash  on  the  inside  of  the 
1^  of  males,  which  have  two  short  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  resembling  those  of  the 
musk-deer,  but  not  so  loi\g.— Adams,  Jerdon. 
See  Cervus,  Deer,  Mammalia. 

KAEUS  AND  A,  (he  third  Budha,  previous 
to  Gotama. — Hardt^t  EoMt  Monaek^^  0. 437. 
KAEWI,  Gdz.,  Hnrn.  Molasses. 
EAK-WULIUIRA,    Tsl.  Diospyroa 
oordifolia,  RmA, 
KAKTKNAMA,  Siitoh.  Gimiamou. 
EAL,  Sans.    Time,  age.    See  Siva. 
EAL,  Hind.  Urtica  heterophylla,  Kira 
kat,  Hind.,  is  the  Arum  cnrvatum. 
KALA,  Ab.  Enphorbium. 
KALA,  see  Tama,  Dharmarq^ ;  Bhai- 
rava. 

KALA,  HiHD.,  Saksc.  Black..  Eal-aradmi, 
a  native  of  Indu,  literally  a  bUck  man. 

Kala-Bhairava,  Sa,ns.,  from  kala,tinie  j  and 
bhairava,  the  terrifio, 

K^*Jati,  BsHe.  Erantheninm  pnlchel- 
Inm. 

EaU-jam,  Bbvq.  Blackberry  or  Javaplnm, 
Eugenia  jambolana. 

Kala-jira,  Bbmo.  Indian  fennel  flu\v<  r, 
Kigella  indica. 

KaU-jhantee,  Bbmg.  Erantbemum  nervo- 
sum. 

Eala-kachoo,  BkAq.  Colocasia  antiquorum. 
Kata-karpar,  Bbko.  Limophila  Eoxbui^ti. 
Kala-kasturi,  Beng.  Musk  okro,  Abelmos- 
chus  moschatus. 

Kak-kasnnda,  Bbmo.  Caaaia  sophora. 
Kata-kalkasnnda,  Beno.  Cassia  purpurea. 
Kak-kanch,  Bbko.    Abrua  meUnoeper- 
nuis. 

Eala-ktra,  Bbho.  PrioUy  c^per,  Capparis 
brevispina.  p.^.,.^^,  GoOQLe 
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Eala-purusha,  Baits.,  ftom  ka^  black,  and 
puru«ha,  a  man. 

Kala-ratri,  Sxs».,  frtna  kala,  dark,  and 
rati'i,  night 

Kala-sntra,  8aN8>,  from  kala,  time,  and 
antra,  a  thread.  , 

KALA.  In  Burmah,  is  a  term  applied 
to  a  native  of  India,  bn^  more  extensively,  to 
any  western  foreigner,  each  as  an  Arab  or  a 
Earopean.  ,  Mqor  Fliayre  eupposes  it  to 
have  been  derived  tmm  a  name  given  to  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  which  is  still  trace- 
able in  the  scattered  tribu  of  Eol,  Kal  i,&c  &c. 

KALA  AJA,  Bug.  'Ehretia  seirata, 
Boxb. 

KALA  BACHNAK,  Dox^  Hymenodyc- 
tioD  excelsum,  Wall. 

KALA.-BAGH,  in  Lat  32*  57'  and  L.  71 
29'E,,  in  the  Paojab,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Indus,  on  the  western  pari  of  the  Salt  Range. 
The  mean  height  of  the  town,  790  ft.  above 
the  sea  ;  Kalabagb  peak,  above 2,357  ft.;  Man, 
opposite  Kalabagh  above  609  fL ;  Mari  peak 
above  1,221  ft.  Here  the  Indus  is  compressed 
by  moaatains  into  a  deep  ehaanel,  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into 
the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along  tbeii'  base, 
for  npwvds  of  two  miles.  The  first  part  of 
this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  toWn  of 
Kalabagh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  man- 
ner upon  the  face  of  the  hill,  every  street 
rising  above  its  neighbour.  The  Hon'ble 
Mount  Stuart  Elphinstme,  found  the  road 
beyond  cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs 
of  that  mineral,  in  some  places  more  than  one 
handitid  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  town 
is  famous  for  its  salt  which  is  hard,  clear,  and 
almost  pure.  In  the  hills  south  of  Kashmir, 
and  west  of  the  Jehlum  to  Attock  and  Kala- 
bagh ou  the  tndus,  ai-e  found  Gukkev,  Goqjer, 
Khatir,  Awan,  Junjooh  and  other  tribes,  oil  of 
whom  may  be  (Considered  to  have,  from  time 
to  time,  merged  into  the  hindoo  stock  in  lan- 
guage and  feelings.  Of  these,  some,  as  the 
JunjotA  and  especially  the  Onkker,  have  a 
local  reputation,  Grold  is  obtained  ftY>m  the 
sands  of  the  Indus  and  between  Attock  and 
Kalabagh,  about  300  persons  are  employed  in 
washing  the  sand  for  gold,  which  occurs  in 
small  flattened  grains  in  sand,  washed  down  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  by  the  rivers  of  the 
Fanjab.  A  Murree  correspondent  of  the 
J)«lki  Gtizette,  however,  said  that  while  sink- 
iug  an  experimental  shaft  in  connexion  with 
the  pi-oposed  tunnel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  a  veritable  gold  mine  was  disoovered. 
Under  the  stratum  of  state  a  deposit  of  rich 
auriferous  quartz  was  found,  and  JDr.  Cleghorn 
mentions  that  a  little  gold-dnst  is  brought 
across  the  higher  range  through  Chilas  from 


the  valley  of  the  Indus  where  gold-washing  it 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.— 
stone't  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  p.  36  ;  EUt. 
of  the  Fanjabt  Vol.  t,  p.  43—45 ;  CUghonit 
rat^abReportyp.  178  ;  Paper t of  Etut  India 
Caubul  and  Affffbanigtan,  1859,  y.  21.  See 
Khnttuk  ;  Baien. 

KALABANDA,  Tkl!  Aloe  Indiea.- 
Roylet  also  Aloe  perfoliata.— Z.iffn,  Aloe 
vulgaris,  jyC.  A.  Barbadenais  ?  iZoyls,  XU^ 
390  ;  Rkiede,  xi  ,8. 

KALABANTHA,  Tax.  Aga^  Ameri- 
cana.—Xum. 

KAL&BATUN,  Hnn>.  Gold  wire  and 
silver  wire  for  making  gold  uid  silver  thread 
and  tinsel :  the  silver  is  called  "  safaid"  Kah- 
batun  and  the  gold  "  eurkh"  Kalabatun. 

KALABHANGBA,  Hum. 
orixensis. 

KALABIS  or  Kalabisa,  Hind,  of  Kaghan, 
buckthorn,  Hippophae  ealtcifolia,  also  H. 
I'hamuoides, 

KAliADANA,  Hufx>.  Fharbilig  nil  or 
Ipomoaa  eautdea. 

KALADASA,  a  celetoUed  poet,  his  druu 
relates  how  a  Kshatrya  [Kevwied  on  a  brah- 
man's daughter  to  yield  to  him,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  he  gave  her  his  ring  as  a 
pledge  of  his  troth.  He  then  went  to  hu  own 
ci^  leaving  the  girl  behind.  She  soon  found 
that  she  was  to  bec(HU6  a  mother,  and  she 
then  set  out  to  her  husband  bat  loet  the  ring 
on  the  road,  and  he  refused  to  recognise  her 
uDtit  it  was  fonnd-  The  story  of  Judah  and 
Tamar,Gen.  xxxviii.l2  to26,  similarly  hinges 
on  a  ring. — fFk.  H.  of  i.,  p.  50. 

KALA  DHATUBA,  Bksg.  Datomfiu- 
tuoaa.— ifiil.,  Boah. 

KALADGHI,  le"  12'  ;  75'  29*  9",  a 
military  station  in  the  Dekhan,  in  the  district 
of  Belgaum.  The  D&k  bungalow  is  1,744  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  level  of  the  (^tparbs 
is  1,653  feet.  IHie  rocks  of  the  neighbouriiood 
are  stratified  clay  slate. 

KALA  DI,  Mala T.  Colocasia  antiqnwam, 
also  C.  escnieota,  Sehott, 

KALADONG.  the  river  at  Akyab. 

KALA  DROOMA,  Sam.  Terminalia 
molttceana,  fViUde. 

.  KALAGQBU,  Tel.  Stereospennnm  che- 
lonoides,  also  Staeospumnm  snaveoleii^ 
W.Ie. 

KALA-GABU,  Malat.  Aloes  wood. 

KAL'AH,  see  Mesopotamia. 

KALAHAXDA,  tJie  Sowrah  raoe  occupy 
the  hil)  ranges  of  the  Northern  Circars — most- 
ly those  hills  near  Chicacole,  near  Kalafaaada 
and  southwards  as  far  as  Bndachellam,  and 
they  bury  their  dead  with  theur  we^ous.  - 

KALAI,  Tah.    Branch  of  a  .ree. 

KALAI,  TuBK.  Tino^^^i^ 

j.  Digitized  b^^OO^lt: 
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KALAi,  HniD.  Whitening,  also  slaked 
lime. 

gAT.AT  or  Kilai,  Hind.  Towards  the 
IMaaladar  range  is  the  Cedriu  deodars, 
Hinalajan  eedar  or  deodar. 

KALAl  G-aR,  HiRD.  A  tin-man. 

KALAI-£A  PATHAB^HniD.  Name  given 
to  ft  soft  gnj  marble  of  Kaniml,  used  for 
lisBO  bnraing. 

EAIiA  JAM,  Bbitg.  Syciginm  jambo- 
laanm. — lyC. 

KALA-JIRA,  also  Kala  Zirah,  Hind. 
KigeUa  sativa  :  Nigellaindica* — Botb. 

KALA  JOAB,  Hind.  Andropogon  bicolor. 

B:ALA  JUYVI,  or  Fittamarri,  Tbl.  Ficus 
tomentosa,  Boxb. 

KAJLAKAfXAV.   CarisBa  carandaa,  Linn. 

EALA  KANDA,  Tbl.  Candy. 

JECaLA  KANONI,  Himo.  Fanicum  itali- 
eam. 

KALA  KAHTALA,  Sam.  Agave 
Americana,  Linm 

KALA  KASTURI,  Gnz,  Hikd.  Abel- 
moschoB  mosehatas  :  Musk'  okro. 

EALA-KAT,  Hind.   Fruoos  padas. 

KALAEKAB,  Tah.  A  low  caste,  the 
same  as  the  Faleyar,  hunters  and  fowlera. 

SALA-EUCHOO,  Bug.  Colocasia  anti- 
({Bornm. 

KAI«A  KOOTKI,  a  drug  in  use  in  India, 
some  supposed  to  be  hellebw^  bnt  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  other  drugs. 

KALA  KUDU,  Hind.,  Mahk.  Wrightia 
tittctoria,  B.  Brmon. 

KALAL  or  Kalar,  a  distiller,  a  vendor  of 
spirituous  liquw,  a  patm-wine  drawer. 

KALA  LOBIAj  Hind.    Dolichos  lablab. 

KALAM,  Hind.,  or  Karam,  Fahj.  Nau- 
doa  parvifolia  ;  also  a  species  of  Glochidion 
Papal  Kalam  is  tbe  Vibnraum  cutioifoliuni. 

KALAM,  Tah.,  TiEL.  Calotropis  gigautea, 

KALAM,  Ar.,  Hind..  PkR.  Apeu.  Kalm- 
daa,  a  p«i  and  ink-staod,  Kalun-baud,  reduced 
to  writiug. 

filALAM.  Arabs  divide  their  apoken  and 
even  -written  language  into  two  orders,  the 
«  Kalam  Wati,'*  or  vulgar  tongue,  sometimes 
tttt^i^ed  in  epistolary  correspoudence,  and 
tbe  "Kahwi,"  a  grammatical  and  classical 
kngnage.  Every  man  of  education  uses  the 
fbnner,  and  can  use  the  latter.  And  the 
kmn  is  no  more  a  model  of  Arabic,  as  it  is 
often  assumed  to  be,  than  "Paradise  Lost"  is 
of  English.  Kalam  is  tbe  Word.  Animus,  iu 
LatiOf  is  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  man's 
aoatiila,  is  the  Bauch  of  the  Hebrews,  tbe 
B«h  of  Aralna,  and  am<»g  the  Greeks  and 
B<nmin«,  Animus,  Anima  and  Spiritus.  Li 
their  deeigpatiai  tX  tbe  Tarious  prophets, 
mahomedani  style  Hoses,  Ealammllah,  the 
inidofGodi  Abrahim  the  Kalil-allah,  friend 
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^f  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  tbe  Ruh-Allab, 
tbe  Spirit  of  Crod. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to 
Mteeah,  Vol.  iii,  p.  330.   See  Languages. 

KALAMAH,  Arab.  The  mahomedan 
creed,  consistiog  of  five  sections,  Taib ; 
Shahadat ;  Tamhid  ;  Tauhidand  Bad-i-Kufi>. 
The  Taib  is  their  La-illaha-il-Ullaho-Maho- 
med  ur-Rasul  Ullab,  there  is  no  deity  but 
God  and  Mahomed  is  the  prophet  of  Grod. 
The  Shahadat  is  I  testify  there  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone,  without  com pao ion-— and  I 
testify  that  Mahomed  is  his  servant  and  pro- 
pheL  The  Ealamah  is  not  found  in  the 
Koran. 

The  words  in  Arabic  are : — 


*      *  '  ^  s     ■>  s      ^    s    *  s      ^    S  ^  * 

5 Col  J^rilj  \Li  ilXi 

Drqiiized  by  Google 
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*!)  \  J  5-"  J  J^-cua*^ 

EALAMBAK,  Malat^  Jat^  Jaf.  Aqui- 
laria  agallocha,  Roxb,  Agallocha  wood. 
Eagle  wood. 

KALAMBEBI,  Sikok.  Calamander  root 

KALAMBI,  Sans.    Basella  alba,  Linn. 

KALAMBIB,  Malat.  Cocos  oucifera,  L. 

KALAMBUKHU,  Sinoh.  Cotumbo  root. 

EALA  MEGH,  Hnro.  Androgtvphis 
paniculata,  Chiretta. 

EALA  MESABA,  or  Garogudu,  Tel. 
Casearia  tonentomi 

EALA  MEWA,  Hnn>.  'Solannm  verbaa- 
cifolium. 

EALA  MIN,  Tah.   Polynemus  indicus. 

EALA  MIBCH,  also  Gol  mirch.  Hind 
Piper  nigrum,  Linn.  Black  pepper. 

KALAM-EARI,  Malat.  Cbintz. 

KALA-MOHRA,  Hind.  Acoaitum  ferox. 

EALAN,  Bi/RH.   Cassia  occidentalis,  L. 

EALAN,  Tak.  Kootay  ki  chitri,  Ddk. 
Foota  ghonkooloo,  Tjel.  Surpa^itm,  Sans. 
HaBhroom.   Agaricus  campestris,  Linn. 

KALAN,  l£in>.,  PcBa.  Du-ge:  fience 
flokfara-kalaD,  Hind.  Eantfainm  atrtunarium  ; 
khab-kalu,  Hna>.   Sisymbrium  iris, 

EALA-NATH,  Hua>.  of  Uehra  feraat, 
Hazara.  Ceraaas  species. 

EALANCHI,  HiHD.  of  Pkqjab,De8modium 
tniffifolium. 

EALANCHOE  VABIANS,  Saw.  ? 
rriUni,A.  8.B.  \  I  Hdiarka^tit,  Panjab. 

Bongru,  Sntlsj ;  ] 

—J.  L,  Stewart,  M.  D. 

KALAMBAB.  a  sect  of  the  Eadiri  fakir 
«r  darreah.  Akalaiidar  isdeflned  tobea  Sufi, 
«du>  baa  no  Uunbid  or  religious  teatW,  but 
rnvka  out  his  salvatioii  fay  himself.  The 
or&odox  Sofl  sect  blame  the  order,  but  cannot 
help  owning  ihat  it  has  produced  some  very 
'dtetingoish^  saints.  The  kalandar  does  not, 
however,  reftise  to  take  Murid,  or  foilowers. 
—Richard  Burton's  Sindk^  p.  401.  See 
ff^qir. 

KAL&NDAR  ZATAB,  Hind.  Thymus 
Berpyllum. 

EALANDE,  Sxngb.  A  goldsmith's  weight 
in  G^<Ki»  about  7S^  grains  equal  to  24  of  a 
lann  nA  aeed  uswl  for  its  subHUrisioDs. 

-^SuMMMUTf  Bitt. 

EAIiANBtJBA,  Sutoh.  Cyperos  hexas- 
tacbyus,  BoUL 
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EALANEHI,  in  hindoo  the(d(^,  a  Daitji 
of  some  celebri^  and  one  of  Barana's  atteoi- 
antf>, 

KALANG,  a  people  who  reside  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Teng'ger  raottntaias.  The 
Ealang  are  said  (o  have  been  at  one  time 
numerous  in  various  pai'ts  of  Java,  kadii^  a 
wanderiog  life,  pracUaing  religions  riles  dif- 
ferent ^ma  those  of  the  great  body  of  tfaa 
people^  ukl  aTttdiag  intercourse  witib  them ; 
but  most  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  snbjso- 
tioD,  are  become  stationary  iu  their  residence, 
and  have  embrHoed  the  mahomedan  fiuth. 
Whenew  the  Kalang  move  from  one  place 
to  another,  they  are  conveyed  in  carts,  baTiag 
two  solid  wheels  with  a  revolving  axleaad 
drawn  by  two  or  more  pairs  of  bul&loes,  aecerd- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party.— 
Raffled  History  ofJavOy  Vai.  i,  p,  1129. 

EALUNG  or  Coolen  of  India,  is  the  om- 
man  Eluropeau  orane,  Gitis  oinerea,  new  a  nost 
rare  bird  in  England,  but  still  breedii^  bom- 
what  plenti^lly  in  Scandinavia,  and  a  winter 
visitant  in  large  flocka  in  many  parts  of  Indifc 
There  are  four  species  of  cranes  in  India,  all 
principally  or  solely  winter  visitants.  But 
the  word  crane,  like  many  other  venwcnlsr 
appellations,  is  often  misapplied,  and  properly 
appertains  to  an  exceedingly  wellHje&acid 
gi-oup,  noted  for  their  loud  trumpeting  cries. 
Hence  the  European  names  Ci-ane^  Gms, 
Gei-anos,  Ac,  including  the  Hiudoostani  design 
nutions  Saras,  Kakarra,  Kulung  or  Earruoch, 
and  others  that  might  be  collated.  The 
voieeieM  'Adjutant'  is  erroneoualy  termed 
"the  Gigantic  Crane."  In  Australia  the 
Egrets  or  white  *  Paddy^birds,'  are  designated 
*  Cranes,'  while  the  veritable  Crane  of  the 
country  is  known  as  the  *  Natuve  CompanioD.' 
The  cranes  belong  to  the  anciently  kaoTn 
hemisphere,  or  major  continent,  save  one  or 
perhaps  two  species  in  North  America  (a  still 
disputed  point),  ond  the  fine  Australisa 
species.  About  fifteen  species  nre  known, 
which  one  division  is  veiy  distinct,  and  fouoded 
on  the  two  beautiful  Crowned  Gntnes  of 
North  and  South  Africa  respectively.  Beudes 
their  singular  biistle-like  coronal  plumes, 
constituting  quite  a  unique  ci-est,  the^  have 
comparatively  a  very  ^ori  beak,  and  an 
anatomical  peculiarity,  or  rather  we  should  say 
diat  the  rest  of  the  Cranes  have  a  more 
important  one.  This  consists  in  the  trachea 
or  wind-{)ipe  entering  a  hollow  in  the  crest  or 
ridge  of  the  breast-bone,  as  in  the  T trumpeter 
Swans  of  northern  regions.  The  Crowned 
Crane  have  noshing  of  the  kind  ;  but  they— 
or  at  least  the  northem  speoies, — bhve  still 
tills  ^gularit^,  that  Hie  long  tendinous  vocal 
mnsdee  of  the  traohea,  which  in  hiidff 
are  erttaobed  at  (heir  aedritoendajh  the  oomers 
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of  the  Btenram  or  breast-bone,  are — in  one  (if 
not  both)  species  of  Crowned  Crane — con- 
nected witfi  the  first  pair  of  true  ribs.  The 
rest  of  the  Ci-anes,  with  one  exception  <miy 
(the  Kakarra  or  DemoistiUe),  are  more  or  less 
bare  about  the  fwehead,  crown,  or  even  some 
diatanee  down  the  neck  as  in  the  Indian  Saras  ; 
and  they  moeUj  hare  the  tertiary  plumes  of 
the  wing  leogUiened,  in  one  Africuu  species 
(&.  paradiaea)  eren  down  to  the  ground, 
while  in  the  Ealung  or  European  Crane  those 
feathera  are  curled  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  the  three  species  which  inhabit  Africa,  one 
of  which  (the  KakaiTa)  is  also  Asiatic,  the 
tertiary  feathers  are  more  elongated  than  iu 
the  rest ;  aod  two  of  them  have  been  separat- 
ed from  the  rest  by  the  strange  name  Anthro- 
poidea,  the  distinction  however  being  nnim- 
pmrtaD^  A  better  diviaion  among  them  was 
institated  by  ^e  Prince  of  Canino,  who 
detaches  a  group  Antigone  founded  on  the 
Indian  Saras  (Gnu  antigone  of  Linusua)  and 
a  few  others*  with  longer  and  pink  legs, 
more  extended  naked  skin  about  the  head, 
and  less  developed  tertiaries  ;  but  this  divitiiou 
is  aUo  much  less  marked  than  that  of  the 
Crowned  Cranes,  though  likely  to  be  generally  | 
adopted.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  mucli 
less  gregarious  than  the  others.  As  a  whole, 
tiie  Gniidn  or  Cranes  are  widely  distinct  fVom 
any  other  group  of  birds,  and  link  off  into  no 
other- — Indian  Field. 

KAIiANI  GANGA  and  Kala  Ganga, 
riren  on  the  western  coast. 

KALA-NIMAK,  Hihd.  An  artificial  black 
salt,  made  by  pounding  together  five  seers  of 
saji  khar,  two  seers  of  dried  anola  fruit,  and 
one  maund  of  common  aalt^  adding  water,  and 
boiling  for  some  time  :  is  considered  to  pro- 
mote digestion  :  is  much  eaten  :  used  in  many 
mesalih. — Gen.  Med.  Tqp.y  p.  144.  See 
Bit  laban. 

KALANKARI,  Hind.  Chintz. 

KALAKTAN,  a  district  with  6d,000  souls, 
separated  from  Tringanu  by  the  Batut  river 
and  by  the  Banam  river  from  Patani, 

KALAPA,  Jat.,  M alat.  Cocoa  naciiera. 
Coeo»-Dut  palm. 

KALAP>SIKA  and  Dandapasika,  in 
ancient  hindoo  times,  officers  of  justice,  the 
bearers  of  the  noose  of  death  and  of  punish- 
ment.—//(f»/.  Theat,  Vol.  ii,  p  167. 

KALA-PATTA,  Hino.  The  Jhareja 
princes,  in  making  patta  or  grants,  appear 
never  to  have  had  an  idea  or  claiming  any 
Terenionary  interest :  there  are  no  distinc- 
ti«M,  as  in  Hewar,  of  "  Kala  patta"  or  "  Chor- 
iitai^  estates,  that  is,  those  for  life,  or  re- 
sumable  at  pleasure,  of  which  there  was  in 
Uewar  a  large  class.  A  great  moral  crime 
is  the  sole  cwrcctive  of  this  political  error  ; 
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and  it  is  to  prevent  the  desti-uctioo  of  families 
by  fbllowing  the  supreme  law  of  sub-iufeuda- 
tiou,  that  the  first  law  of  nature  and  of  Grod 
is  violated,  infanticide  not  beiug  cotifioed  to 
female  victims.  Mr.  Elphitistone,  in  liis  re- 
port on  Cutch,  confirms  this  ;  adding  that  it 
accounts  for  the  uiiml>er  of  single  heirs  male 
in  fiunilies. —  Tod's  Trnveh,  p.  488. 

KALAPN.VrU,  also  Aluha  Tita,  Bkko- 
Chiretta. 

KALA-PBIYA-NATII.  Who  tiiis  deity 
was,  is  not  known  to  the  PaD<iit^  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Miilanka  fakt-s  do  notice  of  tlio 
name.  Jagaddhara  is  content  to  t^8y  it  is  that 
of  a  divinity  worshipped  in  that  country.  It 
is  probably  the  appellaiiou  of  a  Siva  Linga. 
In  the  Varaha  Purana,  Kal«  Pi  iyu  is  said  to 
be  a  form  of  the  sun  worshipped  to  the  south 
of  the  Yamuna,  and  Kala-pi  iya  Natli,  his  loi-d 
or  gody  implies  a  Linga,  tlie  consti-ut^tion  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  sun.  The  more 
usual  word  in  these  compounds  Is  Iswara,  as 
Someswara,  Rameswaia,  Visweswara,  &c.  ; 
but  Natli  is  the  tenn  more  especially  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  sect,  that  of  tlie  yogi  or 
Pasupata,  the  oldest  sect  probably  now  ex- 
isting amongst  the  hindoos,  and  with  whoso 
tenets  and  practice?,  Bhava  bhuti  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  acquainted. — Hind. 
Th.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  10. 

KALA-OJA,  Ehretia  serrata. 
KALARI,  Mahk.  One-eighth  of  a  paw  or 
quarter,  the  paw  being  a  quarter. 
KALAKA,  Malat.  darpets. 
KALASA,  see  Lat. 
KALA  SANKALITA,  see  Yojana. 
KALASOKA,  king  of  Magadha,  i-eigued 
from  B.  c  42«  to  b.  c.  400.    See  Bliattiya. 

KALA-SARSON,  Brassica juncea,  Bras- 
sica  eruca. 

KALASIE.  SeeSimiadat. 
KALAT,  name  of  a  town  and  province. 
The  town  with  its  800  bougies  is  in  a  narrow 
valley  having  on  the  east  the  hills  of  Kach 
Graudava.  The  population  of  Kalat  consists 
of  many  Dehwar,  Brahuis,  hindoo  and  slaves, 
and  the  entire  suburb  is  occupied  by  Afighaus. 
See  Kelat,  Kabul,  p.  433. 

KALA  TIL,  IliND.  Guizotia  oleifera. — 
D'C    Gingeliy  seed.    See  Oil. 

KALAT  NOTHEE,  a  plentiful  tree  iu 
the  Akyab  and  Knmree  districts.  Grows  to 
a  large  size.  Wood  used  in  hoas&>bnilding. 
—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  \HQ2. 

KALATOA  ISLAND,  is  of  considerable 
size,  in  lat.  7'  12'  S.,  long.  120"  43'  E.  It  is 
mountainous. 

KALA  TOPE,  a  great  forest  near  the 
sanatarium  of  Dalhousic,  in  the  Barce  Doah. 
KALA  TRUMBA,   Hind.  Fagopyrura 
;  esculeutum.  BupkwhaRt^jQOQle 
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KALGHAN. 

KALATT,  Hind.    Dolichos  unifloniB. 

KALA  TULSI,  Hind.  Ocimum  sanctum, 
Ocitnum  basilicum. 

KA-LAU,  Bdru.  Cassia  occitlentaUs. — 
Linn,  W.  A. 

KALAUNJI,  Hind.   NigeUa  satiTa, 

KALAVA,  Tel.    Nymphcea  5p.,  Linn. 

KALAVIDOKA,  Tel.  A  plant  called 
Amia  pushpika,  which  is  a  term  applied  to 
acid  plants  as  Emblica,  TamarintI,  Oxalis. 

KALA  WEVA,  around  tank  of  Ceylon,  of 
great  dimension- 

KALAYUM,  Taw.  Condle,  Malayala,  a 
tree  of  Canai-a,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  id 
length,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
metei- ;  its  branches  at  the  top  are  very  thick  ; 
the  wood  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  aud  much  like 
pencil  cedar  ;  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
but  is  not  of  much  value  for  any  purpose. 
The  tree  produces  a  fruit.— jErfye,  Mai.  and 
Can. 

KALA-ZIBA,  or  Kala-jira,  Hind.  Carum 
gracile,  alM>  Serratula  anthelminUea,  also 
Nigella  iiidica. 

KALBA,  Tib.  Destiny. 

KALBAN,  Hind.  Machilus  odoratissimus. 

KALBIB,  Hind.  Datiaca  canuabina. 

KALBURGA,  see  Gulburgah,  Chalukya. 

KALCHAN,  Hind.    Salix  alba. 

KAL'DAN,  see  Kalkas,  Kurdistan. 

KALDEI,  Malay.  Ass. 

KALDEKA  BUSH,  Eng.  Paudauus  odo- 
ratissimus. 

KA-LEIN-DZA,  Bobh,  CmalplDia  bon- 

ducella,  Fleming. 

KALENDREA,  a  river  in  Maldah. 

KALENGI-KANSJAVA,  Cannabis  sa- 
tiva. 

KALES  AR,  Hind.  The  finest  submontane 
forest  tract  in  the  eastern  Panjab  Himalaya, 
is  the  remnant  of  a  once  far  more  extensive 
tract  of  sal  at  Kalesar,  in  the  Ambalah  dis- 
trict The  foi-est  is  on  the  extreme  north-east 
corner  of  the  district,  in  a  fork  of  the  Siwalik 
hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  opposite 
the  Khara  head  of  eastern  Jumna  Canal, 
and  about  three  nulee  above  the  head  of  the 
wf^stei-D  Jumna  Canal  at  Hatarkfannd. 

KA-LE-THEE,  Bdrm.    Goix  laciima,  L. 

KALETTA  VITLA,  Maleal.  Barleria 
prionitis. — Linn. 

KALF,  Hind,  SeeVasma. 

KALGAM,  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  See 
Kalka. 

KALGAN,  Rus.  Galangal. 

KALGHA  or  Kalgi,  Hind.  A  crest,  a 
plume,  a  crast  of  feathers  ;  khod,  crest  for  a 
helmet.  Kalgi  are  plumes  made  of  the  black 
feather  of  a  kind  of  heron  called  onkar, 
peculiar  to  Kashmir. 

KALQHAN,  a  pass  leading  into  China, 
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through  which  the  Mongol  races  have  ia- 
variabty  invaded  China. 

KALGHARI  BECHNE-WAI*A,8ee Jogi. 

KALH AM,  Hind,  of  Fanjab,  Nauclea  paN 
vifolia,  Roxb. 

KALHIYA,  see  Semitic  races. 

KALHABAMU,  Sihoh.  Nymphoeaedii. 

lis,  lyc. 

KALHOBA,  a  dynasty  of  Sindh,  whose  mle 
first  began  about  a.  d.  1740,  the  aristooa^ 
of  Sindh,  as  in  most  oriental  lands,  was  purely 
one  of  i-ank  conferred  by  office,  and  in  Sindh 
coDfiisted  either  of  Sindhi  or  of  Jat. — Burton's 
Sindh,  p.  235.    See  Kallora. 

KALI,  the  uame  of  the  maritime  plant 
from  the  asbes  of  whiuh  soda  is  obtained  hj 
lixiviation  ;  and  from  the  name  of  this  plan^ 
with  the  Arabic  article  at,  is  derived  that  of  a 
class  of  substances  possessing  peculiar  pro- 
perties, which  are  called  alkalies.  Kali  was 
also  formerly  employed  to  designate  the  alkidi 
potash, — Sng.  Cyc, 

KALI,  one  name  is  Silnmbu  a  mountiuo, 
also  Parvati,  the  mountfun  nymph  who  capti- 
vated Siva  from  a  course  of  ascetic  auBterities. 

KALI,  Arab.  Barilla,  the  common  Kali 
aalsola,  Linn.,  gi'ows  in  great  plenty  alMig  the 
Ai*abic  Gulph,  aud  in  the  isles.— i\^i«6«Ar'# 
Traveh,  Vol.  ii,  p.  346. 

KALI  or  Kavili  mulian,  Tah.  Stapdii 
virgata. 

K  ALI,  a  goddess  of  the  hindoos,whom  thur 
mythology  recognizes  as  a  form  of  Farvati, 
called  al«>  Maha-Kali,  Uuiva,  Bbawani,  and 
Devi.  Kali  is  the  consort  of  Siva,  in  his  des- 
troying character  of  Time.  As  such,  she  is 
painted  of  a  black  or  dark-blue  complexion.  In 
CalcuttBfher  images  are  usually  seen  of  the  last- 
men'tioned  colour.  In  plates,  she  is  shown 
(as  the  personification  of  Eternity)  tramphag 
on  the  body  of  Siva  (Time).  In  one  hand  she 
holds  the  exterminating  sword,  in  another  a 
human  head ;  a  third  points  downward, 
indicating,  according  to  some,  Uie  destruction 
which  Burrounds  her,  aud  the  other  is  raised 
upwards,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  of  regenera- 
tion of  nature  by  a  new  creation.  Mr.  Ward, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed respecting  others  of  the  deitie?,  but 
which  appears  to  be  much  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  Kali,  who  is  here  annihiladng 
Time  itself,  viz.,  that  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned hands,  one  is  bestowing  a  blessing,  the 
other  forbidding  fear.  Whatever  her  gestures 
may  import,  the  image  of  this  goddess  is  troiy 
horrid,  as  are  the  devotional  rites  perform^ 
in  honor  of  her.  Her  wild,  dishevelled, 
hair  reaching  to  her  fee^  hier  necklace  of 
human  heads,  the  wildness  of  her  conntaiance, 
the  tongue  protruded  fV-om  her  distorted 
mouth,  her  <:iQS^!^d  ?f vM^94^^^V&^^  hands, 
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and  ber  poutUm  ca  the  body  of  SiTl^  altt^ther 
eoarey  in'  blended  ooloare  bo  powerful  a 
penooification  of  the  dark  character  which 
she  is  pcetended  to  poartraj,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  tastes,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  hindoos  full  credit  for  the  pos- 
■eBsion  of  most  extraordinary  and  fertile 
powers  of  imagination.  A  model  of  this  god- 
dess has  the  body  of  a  dark-blue,  the  inaidea 
of  the  hands  are  red,  as  is  also  the  circlet  of 
hands  round  the  waist.  The  heads  which 
£aaa  the  necklace  have  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance.  Her  tongue  is  protruded  from  her 
montht  the  aides  of  which  are  marked  with 
Uood.  H«r  head-dress  and  other  oraaments 
are  ^lendidly  adorned  v/ith  gems  of  various 
kinds.  The  body  of  Siva  is  white.  Kali  is 
also  called  the  goddess  of  cemeteries,  under 
which  form  she  is  described  dancing  with  the 
inhnt  Siva  in  her  arms,  surrounded  by  ghosts 
aad  goblins  (likewise  dancing)  in  a  cemetery 
amongst  the  dead.  A  paragraph  appear^ 
sometime  ago  in  a  Gdcatta  paper,  which  stat- 
ed, that  her  images,  under  this  Sana,  were 
DOW  worshipped  by  the  hlndoos  as  a  propi- 
tiation against  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
cholera.  To  this  ferocious  goddess  sanguin- 
ary sacrifices  are  made.  The  Kalika  Furaoa 
which  details,  in  due  order  aud  with  much 
precision,  the  difiereut  descriptions  of  aoimals 
that  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  the  length  of 
tune  by  which  this  insatiate  goddess  will  be 
gratified  and  kept  in  good  humour  by  each, 
mxtains  that  one  man  (oration)  will  please  her 
for  a  thousand  years,  but  that  by  the  immol- 
atknk  of  ^ee  man  she  will  graciously  con- 
deaecmd  to  be  pleased -one  hundred  thousand 
years.  The  sacrifioer  must  repeat  the  name 
Kali  and  pay  her  the  compliment  of  saying, 
**  Hrang,  bring,  Kati,  Kali  I  0  horrid- toothed 
goddeaa  !  eat,  cut,  destroy  all  the  malignant, 
cat  with  this  axe  ;  bind,  bind,  seize,  seize, 
drink  blood,  spriug,  secure,  secure,  ealutation 
to  Kali  I"  Immense  sums  of  money  are  annually 
spent  in  the  worship  df  this  terri6c  deity. 
I'bere  is  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  ber 
at  Kali-^hat  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  or 
the  city  of  Kali,  and  impure  8acrifi<:es  are 
odbred  to  it ;  and  ou  tha  occasion  of  the 
festivala  <tf  Kali,  her  temples  are  literally 
twimming  With  blood.  An  adequate  delinea- 
tion of  ihB  scene,  uid  of  the  horribly  disgust- 
ing appearance  of  the  executioners  and  other 
attendants  of  the  place  is  scarcely  possible, 
bat  would  indeed  aflbrd  information  to  the 
diriatiaa  reader.  So  late  as  1 859,  the  July 
No.  of  the  Calcutta  Review  (p.  423)  re- 
marks that  "  in  Bengal,  in  the  worship 
of  the  bloody  Kali,  all  caatee  mingle 
together  and,  after  a  libation  of  ardent  spirits 
to  the  goddess,  drink  spirits,  uid  eat  flesh, 
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as  their  fadien  did  in  Ihe  Yedic  times,  wlueh 
is  a  practice  also  to  this  day  in  the  foul  and 
secret  rites  of  the  Tantra,  too  abominable  for 
christian  ears.  A  festival  held  in  honour  of 
Kali  is  called  also  Kali-puja,  as  the  Dasra  in 
hoDour  of  the  same  deity,  under  the  name  of 
Durga,  is  called  also  Durga-pi^a  and  Dur- 
gotsava.  Of  the  many  names  of  this  goddess, 
those  of  Pai-vati,  Bhavani,  Durga,  KmH,  and 
Devi,  or  the  goddess,  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  in 
the  writings  and  conversations  of  the  bin- 
doos.  Although  in  the  present  age,  homaa 
Baorifioea  »re  no  longer  openly  made,  by 
the  more  settled  people,  there  can  l»  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  for- 
merly, and  many  of  the  uncivilized  Khoud 
still  follow  the  rite,  it  would  appear  they 
were  chiefly  ofiered  to  Bhavani,  in  her  char- 
acter of  Kali,  and  no  religious  rite  can  be 
more  minutely  ordered  and  detailed  than 
this  is  in  the  Kalika  Parana,  the  sanguin- 
toy  chapter  of  which  has  been  tran^ted 
by  Mr.  Blaqniere  and  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  JSiiatie  Reuarehes,  Art. 
xxiii,  and  the  ceremonies,  the  implements, 
prayers,  &c.,  used  on  these  hoirid  occasions, 
are  minutely  described  and  recited.  In 
this  article,  premising  that  Siva  is  supposed 
to  address  his  sons,  the  Bhaii'ava,  initiating 
them  in  these  terrible  mysteries,  occurs  the 
passage,  "  The  fiesh  of  the  antelope  and 
the  rhinoceros  give  my  beloved  {i.  e.  the 
goddess  Kali,)"  delight  for  500  years.  By  a 
human  sacrifice,  attended  by  the  forms  laid 
down,  Devi  is  pleased  one  thousand  years, 
aud  by  a  sacrifice  of  three  men,  one  hundred 
thousand  years.  By  human  fiesh,  Camachya, 
Cfaandica,  aud  Bhaireva  who  assume  my 
shape,  81*6  pleased  one  thousaud  years.  An 
oblation  of  blood  which  has  been  rendered 
pure  by  holy  tests,  is  equal  to  ambrosia  :  the 
head  and  flesh  also  afford  much  delight  to 
the  goddess  Chandica.  Blood  drawn  from 
the  offerer's  own  body  is  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  oblation  to  the  goddess  Chandica.  I«t 
the  sacrificer  repeat  the  word  Kali  twice,  then 
the  words  Devi-Bajreswari,  then  Lawha  Dan- 
dayai,  Namah  I  which  woi'ds  may  be  rendered 
^Hail,  Kali  I  Kali  I  hail,  Devi  I  goddess  I  of 
thunder ;  hail,  iron-sceptred  goddess  I  Let 
him  then  take  the  axe  in  his  hand  and  again 
make  the  same  by  the  Calratriya  text."  Dif- 
ferent mantra  are  used,  in  reference  to  the 
description  of  the  victim  to  be  immolated  : 
females  are  not  to  be  immolated,  except  on 
very  particuUu-  occasions :  the  human  female 
never.  Although  as  is  evident,  human  aacri* 
fices  were  formerly  legal,  they  are  uevertlieless 
most  pointedly  prohibited  in  very  ancient 
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ther  jmwf  of  the  existence  of  tlie  practice, 
la  the  Bnfama-FtiTaiM.  every  Neramedha, 
or  man-sacrifice,  ie  expressly  forbidden  ; 
and  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  sir 
William  Jones  has  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing emphaticsl  words.  Whatever  men  in 
this  world  sacrifice  hnman  victims,  and 
whatever  women  eat  the  flesh  of  male  cattle, 
those  men  and  those  women  shall  the  animals 
here  alain  torment  in  the  mansions  of  Yama  ; 
and,  like  slaughtering  giants,  having  cleaved 
their  limbs  with  axes,  dull  quaff  their  blood. 
(As.  Bet.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  206,)  Sir  W.  Jonee  has 
addi'essed  hymns  to  Dui^a  and  Bavani,  two 
names  of  Frakriti,  or  created  nature  (As*  Mis. 
and  Works,  Vol,  xiii)^  Iswara  or  Isa,  and 
Isani  or  Isi,  are,  he  says,  unquestionably  the 
Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt.  Iswara,  Siva  or 
Hara  (for  these  are  his  names  among  nearly 
a  thousand  more),  united  with  Isi,  represent 
the  secondary  causes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  principally  those 
of  temporary  dcstmction  and  regeneration. 
But  &e  Indian  Isis,  in  her  many  charactei-s, 
appears  in  those  of  Farvati,  Kali,  Durga  and 
Bhavani,  which  bear  a  sti-oug  resemblance  to 
the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecate,  to  the  arm- 
ed Pallas,  and  to  the  Lucretian  Yenus.  The 
]i«me  Parvati  took  its  rise  from  a  mild  poeti- 
cal fiction,  -Himalaya,  or  the  mausion  of 
snow,  is  the  name  of  the  vast  chain  of  moun- 
laius  that  limit  India  to  the  north,  and  em- 
bi-ac^es  it  with  its  eastern  and  western  arms, 
both  extending  to  the  ocean  :  one  named 
ChandrasechHra,  or  a  Moon's  Back  ;  and  the 
other  which  reaches  westward  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Montes  Parvati.  The  mountain  Hima- 
laya, being  personified,  is  represented  as 
a  powerful  monarch,  whose  wife  was 
Mena  ;  their  daughter  is  named  Parvati, 
or  mountain -born,  and  Dui^a,  or  of  JifEcult 
access.  8he  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Siva  in  a  pre-existing  state,  when  she  was 
named  Sati ;  but  we  are  informed  by  this 
illuBtrioufl  author,  in  another  place,  (As.  Res., 
Vol.  vi,  p.  144),  that  she  bore  no  children  till 
she  became  regenerate  in  the  person  of  Par- 
vati. Sir  W.  Jones  {As.  Res.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  14) 
aays,  that  "  the  lefuned  works  of  Selden  and 
JablonSki,  on  tSie  gods  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
would  derive  more  illastration  fi-om  the  little 
Sanskrit  book  entitled  Chandi  than  from  all 
the  fragments  of  oriental  mythology  that  are 
dispersed  in  the  whole  compass  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  literature."  If  published 
with  notes  in  the  style  of  the  Gita  or  Hito- 
padesa,  it  wonld  greatly  extend  our  informa- 
tion on  the  copious  subject  it  embraces.  Par- 
vati, as  mentioned,  means  monntain-bom, 
Durga,  of  difficult  access. 
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in  the  Mahratta  countries  pronounced  Parbat, 
or  Parrat,  is  used  as  a  name  for  hills,  tme  ia 
near  Poona,commonly  called  Parbati,on  whidi 
is  a  temple  of  the  goddess.  Tn  the  other  name 

of  Durga  we  ti-ace  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
hills  forts  iu  Mysore,  and  other  countrira  of 
the  Dekkan  ;  such  as  Chitteldroog,  Bai 
Droog,  Doori  Droog,  &c.  In  the  Tamil  dia- 
lects this  termination  is  changed  into  Dnr- 
gam.  The  bright  half  of  the  month  Aswini, 
the  first  of  the  hindoo  lunar  year,  seems 
peculiarly  devoted  to  Dui^  The  first  nine 
nights  called  Navaratricam  are,  with  ap- 
propriate names,  allotted  to  her  decoratioi ; 
the  flfUi  is  for  the  preparation  of  hei*  dress, 
on  the  sixth  she  is  awakened ;  on  the 
seventh  she  is  invited  to  a  bower  formed 
of  the  leaves  of  nine  plants,  of  which  tbe 
Bilwa  is  the  chief.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  are  the  great  days  ;  on  the  last  of  which 
the  victims  immolated  to  her  honour  must  be 
slain,  as  particularly  directed  in  the  Kalika 
Purana.  The  sacrificed  beasts  must  be  killed 
by  one  blow,  with  a  broad  sword  or  sharp 
axe.  The  next  day  the  goddess  is  reverentlj 
dismissed  and  her  image  is  cast  into  the  river, 
which  finishes  the  fratival  called  Durgotsava 
and  Dasera.  On  the  fifteenth  di^,  at  the  fnU 
moon,  her  devotees  pass  the  night  ia  sports 
and  merriment,  and  games  of  various  sorts  : 
it  is  unlucky  to  sleep,  for,  on  this  night,  the 
fiend  Nicumbha  led  his  army  against  Durga, 
and  Lakshmi  descended,  promising  wealth  to 
those  who  were  awake>  On  this  night 
Kuvera  and  Indi-a  are  also  worshipped.  The 
festival  of  Durgotsava,  and  that  of  Bilwa  or 
Bilva,  the  Gratteva  marmelos  of  Linnnus. 
The  Hnli,  Sir  W.  Jones  decided  to  relate  to 
the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes  ;  and  tiie 
sleep  and  rise  of  Vishnu  to  the  solstices,  {As, 
Res.,  Vol.  iii,  Art.  xii,  p.  258,)  but  Mr.  Cole- 
brook,  {ibid.,  Vol.  viii,  p.  87)  thinks,  that  the 
Hull  had  not,  in  its  origin,  any  connexion  with 
the  vei-nal  equinox,  or  with  the  close  of  the 
year  but  with  the  clfffie  of  winter,  and  the 
beginning  of  Vasanta  or  the  Indian  spring. 
This  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  inspired 
Sivajee  to  murder  Afzul  Khan,  the  general 
of  ^e  emperor  of  Delhi.  At  a  coufei-eDce, 
Sivigi  struck  Afzul  Khan  with  a  wag-nak  and 
finally  despatched  him  with  the  beautifiil 
Genoese  blade  called  Bowani  which  he  alwa}^ 
wore.  That  sword,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
British  supremacy,  had  a  little  temple  for 
itself,  in  the  palace  of  Sivaji's  desceadaate, 
and  it  was  annually  worshipped  by  them  and 
their  household,  not  as  a  mere  act  of  venera- 
tion for  their  ancestors'  trusty  sword,  hot 
because  it  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  a 
gi-eat  sacrifice,  and  the  attendant  who  watefaed 
The  former  word  i  it  used  to  say  that  nay^doubt  .^vme  of  ^ 
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epirtt  of  Bliawani  muet  still  remain  Ib.  Many 
towDs  and  rivers  are  named  after  Bairani. 
Kali  KoU,  or  temples  of  Kali  are  dcatterad 
orer  the  Caroatic,  aod  by  tradition  a  human 
sacrifice  was  made  at  the  foundation  of  each 
of  them,  for  this  female  euei^  of  Siva  is 
worshipped  by  bloody  sacrifices.  In  the  most 
terrific  form  of  Kali  her  colour  is  black  ;  face 
hwrible  ;  the  teeth  are  fangs  ;  she  is  repi-e- 
sented  as  delighting  in  blooid,  and,  when 
drank  tiierewith,  duicing  for  joy.  To  this 
teni&e  form,  hnman  sacrifices  which  were 
once  pablicly  and  extensively  offered  are  still 
said  to  be  secretly  though  rarely  made.  This 
worship  passed  from  Phcenicia  or  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  reached  India  either  from  Kgypt 
or  Assyria.  It  is  only  practised  by  a  clai^  of 
Saiva.  I.  Samuel  xxiv.  12,  says,  'the  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  thee,*  aud  when  one 
hiodoo  18  complaiuing  to  another  of  an  act 
ef  injustice,  he  frequently  says,  *Grod  will 
judge  between  vs  ^  or,  <  Uie  gods  will  judge 
between  ns  ;*  or,  Mother  Kali  will  judge. 
Kali  was  unknown  in  the  Vedic  periods  of 
hmdoolife. —  Taylor  ;  Cole.  Myth.  Hind., 
p  94.  See  Lakshmi,  Osiris,  Chinna  Mustuka, 
Dnrga  Dai'uka,  Hindoo,  Kerari,  Maha  Devi, 
I^u^ati,  Siva,  Kasyapa,  Gharounda,  Devi, 
Kali. 

KA1.I,  Sass-    Black  ;  from  kala,  time. 
EATJ,  a  river  which  separates  Komaon 
from  Nepaul. 
KALI,  see  Gipsies,  ZingHrri. 
KALI,  see  Magar. 

KALIAN,  a  eity  of  great  commercial  and 
pf^tical  importance,  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  frequently  noticed  by  Arrian,  in  the 
Periplus,  from  whose  work  we  may  infer  that 
it  vras  a  fief  of  BHleokouras,  or  the  Balhara 
sovereigns  of  Balabhi,  in  the  second  century, 
aud  ita  extent  ib  attested  by  the  ruins  de- 
■cribed  by  Orme,  in  his  "  Fragments," — 7\tcC$ 
Travels,  p.  168.    See  Inscriptious. 

KALIANA  KATTIEI-KAI,  Tam.  Brin- 
jal.   Egg-piaut.  Solanum  melongena. — Linn. 

KALIAN  A  MURUKAF,  Tam.  Ery- 
tfarina  lodiea.  Lam,  Roscb.,  fV  3^  A. 

KAIAASA  FOOSNIKAI  ?  Cucnrbita 
hispida. 

KALIANI,  a  fortress  in  the  Dekbau,  west  j  theatre, 
1^  Beder  on  the  borders  of  the  Kanai-ese, !  pieces. 
Uling  and  Mnhratta  natioua.  The  Chalukya 
dynasty  of  Kaliani  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Dekhan  with  the  Chola  dynasty  whp 
held  the  Ceded  districts  and  came  in  contact 
th»e  with  the  Chalukya  dynasty  of  Kaliani. 
Hie  Chalukya  rulers  of  Kaliani  were  over- 
thrown by  the  establishment  of  the  Liogayat 
or  Jangann  religion.  The  Kalioga  Chalukya 
capitel,  was  at  Bajahmnndry,  and  tiiey  ruled 
dkroDgboat  the  Nortiiem  Circan.  Sananam, 
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or  grants  on  copper  plates  and  also,  sculptured 
monuments  exist  showing  several  alternations 
of  superiority  between  them  and  the  Giyapati 
rulers  of  Orissa. 
KALIBAS,  see  Kyan. 
KALI  BASUTI,  Hind.  Clerodendron 
infortuoatum. 

KALICHA,  Uria.    Diospyros,  Species, ' 
KALICHI  KAT,  Malkal.    Booduc  nuts, 
KALICHI  MAHAM,  Tau.  Guilandina 
boudneella,  Linn. 

KALI-CHITRASWABL  Chitpore,  in 
Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  is  so  called  fitnn  the 
Kali-chitraswari  in  that  village,  one  of  those 
old  images  to  whom  many  a  human  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  under  the  regime  of  the 
brahmins.  It  ta  said  of  her,  diat  a  party 
of  boat-men  was  rowiug  up  the  river  to  the 
sound  of  a  melodious  strain.  Heightened  by 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  pLiintive  carol 
came  in  a  rich  haimony  to  the  ears  of  the 
goddess.  She  then  sat  facing  the  east,  but, 
taming  to  hear  the  song  of  tbe  t>o^men  as 
they  passed  by  her  gh&t,  she  had  her  face 
ever  since  turned  towai*ds  tbe  river.— TV.  &f 
jfiind..  Vol.  t.  p.  2. 
KALID,  see  Jews. 

KALI-DASA,  a  poet  and  dramatic  an&or, 
who  probably  lived  a  little  before  the  chris- 
tian era.  His  best  dramas  are  Sakontala  or 
the  Lost  Ring,  Vikramorvasi,  and  Megh-duta. 
The  long  poetical  descriptions  of  Kalidasa's 
dramatic  works  have  led  to  tlie  supposition 
that  these  plays  were  written  for  reading 
rather  than  representation  :  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  as  the  MSS.  virlitch  have  come  down 
to  us  contain  full  directions  as  to  tbe  proceed- 
ingB  on  the  stage.  Wit  is  scarcely  cared  for 
by  the  hindoo,  whose  great  delight  is  to 
pourtray  the  delicate  loves  of  innocent  and 
bashful  youths.  In  this  art,  none  has  excelled 
Kalidafia,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  Viki-amaditya  tlie  Great,  B.  c.  56.  No  poet 
is  so  celebrated  and  highly  esteemed  in  India, 
to  none  have  so  many  poems,  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  been  ascribed.  His  play,  Sakontala* 
is  considered  the  gem  of  Oriental  literature 
and  i-eceived  the  rapturous  applause  of 
Goethe.  Professor  Wilson's  list  of  the  hindoo 
contains  the  names  of  only  sixly 
Of  these  not  more  than  six  belong  to 
the  classical  age,  and  two  of  these  are  the 
works  of  the  famous  Kalidasa.  The  most 
interesting,  though  it  has  not  the  beauties  of 
the  Sakontala,  is  the  Mrichchbakati  or  Toy 
Cart,  and  it  is  the  only  play  from  any  part  of 
India  which  has  been  acted  on  a  European 
stage, — Taylor. 

KALIF,  see  GaUf ;  Khalifkh. 
KALIGHAT,  the  town  of  Calcutta.  See 
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KA-LING. 

KALI6HUTRU,  also  EAligora,  also 
Ealigottu,  Tkl.  Bignonia  ehelmoidee,  Linn^ 
applbd  aUo  to  B.  suaveolens  in  the  valley  of 
the  Godavari. 

KALI-GANGA,  a  river  of  the  Himalaya. 
See  Kedai'oath. 

KALU,  a  pheasant  of  the  HimalaTa,  the 
EuplocomuB  albocristatus. 

KALI  JARRI,  HiND.jSalria  lauata. 

KALI  JIRI,  HiND.Vernoaia  anthelmintica. 

KALIK,  the  soot  which  collects  uuder 
pots. 

KALIKA  FURANA,  see  Kali,  Tantra. 

KALI  KASTURI,  Dok.  AbelmoschnB 
moBchatus. 

KALI  KATKI,  Hiwd.  Helleborus  niger. 

KALIKI,  SoMUA  ,  Mad.  Palma  christi ; 
Riciuus  commanifi. 

KALI  KIKAR,  Ddk.    Acacia  ai-abica  ? 

KALIK-KA-TAWA,  au  iron  plate  on 
which  wheatdQ  cakes  are  toasted,  or  the  kalik 
collected. 

KALI  KULTI,  HiHD.  Fhaseolus  radiatus. 

KALI-KUTKI,  HiMD.  Ficrorfaiza  kuiTooa, 
in  moat  hooka  OD  Indiaa  medicine,  kali  kutki, 
is  termed  Helleborus  niger,  but  it  is,  in  re- 
ality, exactly  similar  to  "  kaur,"  the  produce 
of  the  Pierorhiza,  while  the  "asai-UD,"  which, 
even  in  the  native  name,  attests  ita  resemb- 
lance to  the  Asarum  Europeum,  is  probably  a 
species  of  valerian — Ftnoeits  JJand'book, 
Vol.  i,  p.  318. 

KALI  MATTI,  Hind  ,  black  earth. 

KALI  MORT,  Hind.  Desmodium  tilisB- 
foUnm. 

EALIMUNG,  Hind.,  Beng.  Fhaseolus 
mni^  lAHn. 

KALI  MUSLI,  UiHD.  SeeMoosii. 

KALI  NADBI,  a  river  ruoning  near 
Khaagnnj  iu  Uie  Allyghur  district,  the  bound- 
ary between  Delhi  and  Canoi^  was  the  Kati- 
nadi,  (H*  "black  stream,"  the  Calindi  or  the! 
Greek  geographers.  Delhi  claimed  supivmacy  { 
over  all  the  countries  westward  to  the  Indus. 
— ToeP$  Rajasthan^  Vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

KALI  NADDI,  a  river  of  the  plain  of 
Dharwar,  lat.  Id'  33',  long.  74'  47  .  Ii  runs 
south,  61  m.  ;  west  30  ra.  into  Indian  Ocean. 
I<ength,dl  m.  Navigated  by  the  largest  patt- 
mar  hoati  for  20  m.  from  MuUapoor  to 
Shedaah^r,  rendered  easy  by  unifonnity  of 
channel.  The  words  mean  black  straam, 
^>eUed  variously,  "  Cali,"  "Kali.**  There 
are  many    black  rivers"  in  India. 

KALI  NAGA,  see  Calya. 

KALINDI  RIVER,  see  HiDdoo,Kali-tiaddi. 

KALINDRA,  Hind.    Acer  cultratum. 

KA-LING,  Bdbv*  A  tree  which  grows 
twenW  or  tMrly  feet  high,  generally  wild. 
Thd  friit  is  the  sise  of  a  child's  marble^  used 
more  as  medidne  than  food. 
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KALENOA. 

K  ALINGA,  a  name  ^iplied  in  die  PiiniH^ 
to  the  aea'^joast  at  die  sommit  of  the  Baj 

of  Bengal.  Its  meaning  is,  a  country  abound- 
ing with  creeks.  The  ancient  kingdnns 
of  the  Carnatic  were  the  Pandya,  Chol^  uid 
Kalinga,  and  B.C.  75,  an  expedition  left  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peniubula,  from  ancient 
Kalinga,  and  fonned  a  colony  in  Java.  The 
Kalinga  kingdom  was  oa  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  peuiuBula  of  ludia,  at  its  upper  end. 
The  dynasty  ruled  at  Rigahmnudry  and  in 
the  Nortliei-u  Circars.  The  town  of  KaUoga- 
patam  alone  i-emains  to  indicate  the  rule  of 
that  dynas^,  but  the  tei-m  Kling  or  Kaleo 
used  in  Burmah,  to  derigoate  the  people  (tf 
the  west  of  Buimali  and  the  hindoo  religion  of 
the  Javanese,  seem  to  have  come  from  them. 

The  Gaja-Pati,  was  a  sovei'eign  I'ace  that 
ruled  iu  Orissa,  but  liitle  is  known  of  them. 
The  name  means  "  lord  of  the  elephaut,"  In 
the  Northern  Circai-s,  Chicacule  and  Rajah- 
mundry  were  the  capitals  of  the  Audhia 
sovereigns,  who  ruled  auterior  to  the  <AriBtisn 
era.  A  moreexaet  knowMge  of  these  and 
of  the  early  huddhist  priucee  of  Vegi  or  Vengi 
Desam,  who  reigned  at  Dara  N^ara  on  tbe 
Kistua,  near  Amaravati  and  at  Vengipuram, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  Is 
au  important  desideratum,  and  only  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  an  investigation  of  their 
monumental  and  architectural  remains. 

The  Kalinga  Cbalukya  power  ruled  at 
Rajahmundry,  and  throughout  the  Northera 
Circars.  Extant  sassauams  and  sculptured 
remalus  exhibit  several  aiternatious  of  superi- 
ority between  them  and  the  Gajapati  of 
Orissa. 

The  Gaiuipati  or  Kakateya  dynasty  ruled  at- 
Wut-angul.  Though  ueu'  the  frontier,  aud 
now  in  ihe  Nizam's  territoi7,  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  great  part  of  the  N.  Circars. 

Of  the  Reddi  rulers  of  Condavir  little  is 
known. 

The  succession  of  the  buddhiat  rulra^  bj 
the  Cbalukya  of  Rajahmundry,  the  subse- 
quent sway  of  the  Ganapati,  Veraa  Reddi 
and  Rayel  of  Bijauagar,  tt^ether  with  Hatxx 
contests  and  the  various  relations  between 
them,  are  little  known  aud  may  yet  be  amply 
elucidated  by  existing  remains.  See  laserip- 
tione.  Kaktshivatu,  Chalukya,  India.  See 
Kalinga,  Krishna,  p.  546. 

KALINGA  or  Uwa  chettu,  Tbl.  DU- 
teuia  speciofin,  ThunK' 

KALINGAMU,  Tkl.  Wrigbtia  antidy- 
sentei'ica,  R.  Br, 

KALINGAPATAM,  a  sea-port  town  in 
the  district  of  Gaujam,  in  long.  8"  lo'  £.,  and 
lat.  18'  14'  N. 

KALINGA  BAJ  A,  see  Inswiptions. 

KALINGA  RASH^fRA  GADDA  or 
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KALIYA. 

I  nsbtrakam,  Tel.  Globba,  sp.  Per- 
r.  ballMfera,  R.  i,  78,  wbiuh  is  commoD 
I  bills  of  the  Cirears. 

IGU,  Maleal.,  Tax.   Any  taber- 

L 

jINGULA,  Tax.  A  sluice,  a  weir,  or 
ij,  eonstTDcted  in  the  bunds  or  dams  of 
.  to  pmoit  the  escape  of  anrplus  water 
thns  guard  against  the  EccumiilaUng 
t  oTcrilowing  the  softer  ports  of  die  dam. 
b  the  Hindi  name  for  thus. 
JNJAB^  m  fwt  in  Bundelkund,  see 

LINJI,  Hind.   Nigella  seed. 
U-PUJA,  see  Kali. 
I  RAI,  GuE.,  Hind.   MastBrd  seed. 
I BATRI,  see  Maha  Devi. 
ill  RING,  Pahj.   Qoennis  dilatata, 

r  SALSOLA,  Herba  satsota  kali 
jpee),  grows  plentifully  at  Lahore, 
it  is  officinal.— Dr.  Honigberger^  p. 

A  SABSON,  HiMD.   I^napis  dicho- 

jlSH  in  his  eommentaiy  on  Leviticoe 
has  treated  fully  on  human  sacrifioea 
there  is  no  apparent  connection 
iBerpent-worebtp  and  human  saorificea, 
I  km  ttsnally  co-existed. 
lU  SHAHBALI,  Ddk.  Gendarussa 

SIND  comes  fbom  Bangri,  and  its 
brandi,  the  Sodwi*  from  Bi^hoo-ehur. 
are  four  rivers  called  Sind  in  India, 
I  the  Sind  OT  Indus  ;  the  LitUe  Sind  ;  the 
Siud,  or  "  black  rivei- and  the  Sind 
at  Latoti,  on  the  plateau  west  and 
Seroue. 

il  SIRIN,  Fanj.   Albiszia  lebbek, 

:iISJAH,  Hind.,  or  Wodier  manm, 
OdinB  wodier. 

[.SIWAL,  HiHD.  AmarantDS  anar- 

LLI  SUBDH,  a  river  of  Gwalior. 
LLITHI  NAR,  Tax.  ?   A  fibre  from  a 
of  Elcos. 

TORI,  Hind.   Lufib  acntangnla. 
A  TULSI,  Hnro.  Ocimum  iMuilicum- 
:.rUM,  also  Kali  metall,  GcB.  Potas- 

jTUN,  Hind.  Chamerops  ritcfaiauA. 
:.IUN,  HDD.,  of  Salt  Range,  &c  See 

HJVE  CHETTU,Tbl.  Carissadifiasa, 
,  IT.  Ic^  427. 

VEE3I,  DuK.  Stizolobium  alttsu- 
TA,  Sim.  A  Borpent ;  from  kab, 
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KALI  TOGA,  the  iron  or  fourth  age  of 
the  hindooa,  begins,  according  to  eome,  3101 
years  before  Christ.  It  is  estimated  by  Bun- 
sen,  to  have  commenced  b.  c  986  or  866, 
othfi-s  is  supposed  to  have  begun  on  Fnday, 
18th  February,  8102  b.  c,  and  is  to  last  alto- 
gether 482000  years,  when  alt  existing  forms 
having  become  delineated  are  to  be  dinolved  ; 
of  432000  years,  3101  had  expired  on  the 
14th  March  a.  d.  1.  The  Eali  yoga  of  the 
hindoos  is  the  present  age  of  the  world.  The 
actual  period  of  the  woi-ld's  existence,  accord- 
ing to  the  aatironomical  calcalation  of  the 
hindoos,  commenced  3102  years  before  Christ, 
on  the  20th  February,  at  27  min.,  30  seconds 
past  two  o'clock.  Kali  yuga  year,  according 
to  Wilson  and  Lassen,  commenced  e.  c.  3102. 
'*  The  Kali  Yug,  or  Iron  Age,  has  now,  lasted 
for  five  thousand  years.  The  Parana  and 
other  Shastra,  have  stated  that  daring  that 
age  there  will  arise  many  new  penuaslons  and 
religious  systems,  which  must  all  be  renirded 
as  i^urious  heresies.  The  sect  of  the  Wula- 
bhacharya  is  only  four  hundred  years  old.  It 
has  thus  originated  within  the  Kali  age,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  followers  of  Dadu  and 
ofSadbu,  the  Ram-snehi,  the  Ram  Naodi, 
the  Sehejanandi,  and  other  sects  have  all 
arisen  within  the  Kali  age,  and  must  all,  in 
aocot^ance  with  the  decIarationB  of  the  hindoo 
Shaatra,  be  declared  heterodox." —  Wilton  ; 
Bunsen,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  511  and  £47  ;  IfarrM. 

KALITA  DAMANA,8aii8.  From  kaliya, 
the  name  of  a  snake ;  and  damana,  snbduotim. 

KALIZAR,  DCK.,  alio  kawatunti,  Hind^ 
CUtorea  tematea. 

KAUZAB-KI-JAR,  Hind.,  the  root  of 
Clitoria  tematea. 

KALI  ZEWAR,  Hind.  Buplenrum  mar- 
ginatum. 

KALI  Zmi,  Due.,  Gdz.  Nigella  indica. 
Fleabane,alaoyemonia  anthelmintica,or  Serra- 
tula  aothelmintica,  also  Aplotaxis  candicaoB. 
KALJANGA,  Hind.  Aqoila  usvia,  GmeL 
KALA,  Gib.  Lime. 
KALKALIN,  Hum.  Rubna  biflomn. 
KALKAS,  Abab.   Coloeasia  antiqvoi  iim, 
Sehott. 

EALKA.  The  eoontry  of  the  Eaika  is 
ancient  Moi^lia.  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinson's 
wanderings  led  him  to  the  Grobi,  whose  vast 
steppes,  sandy  deserts  and  high  mountain 
dudus  give  a  peculiar  character  to  this  region. 
In  a  few  situations  he  observed  the  bare  ptAee 
of  the  conical  yourt  of  the  Ealka— indicat- 
ing their  hunting  staticms.  The  small  and 
picturesque  lake  of  Ikeougoun  lies  in  the 
mountuns  to  the  north  of  San^indaln,  and  is 
held  in  great  veneratkm  by  the  Kalka.  They 
erect  a  small  wooden  temple  on  the  afaore  and 
by  o^ing  up  milk.  J>|p^a@g^^  the 


KAIXA. 
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aQimals,  which  they  burn  on  the  little  altars. 
The  lai'ge  rock  in  t&e  lake  is  with  tiiem.a 
sacred  stone,  on  which  some  rude  figures  are 
traced.  The  yourt  of  these  people  ai'e  con- 
structed like  those  of  the  Kirghis,  and  covered 
with  felt ;  but  the  internal  airaugenients 
differ.  Opposite  the  doorway,  a  small  low 
table  is  placed,  on  which  stand  copper  idols  and 
several  small  metal  vases.  The  Mongol  are. 
divided  into  several  uimak  or  tribes.  The 
largest  that  of  Kalka,  is  divided  between  four 
khuis,  who  bear  the  foliowtng  titles  : — 

(a)  Tushtu  kfaao,  living  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Seleoga. 

(6)  Tsetsen  khan,  living  to  the  east  of 
Kiakhta,  near  the  river  Keroulan. 

(c)  Jassakta  khan,  residing  on  the  south- 
ern foot  of  the  Altai  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jabakan. 

(d)  Sain  Noin,  living  in  tlie  Steppe  of 
Gobi  to  the  south  of  Ourga. 

The  Mongol,  like  the  Bashkir,  the  Kal- 
muk  and  Kirghis,  drink  mare's  milk,  and 
some  even  camel's  milk.  Bergman  observes, 
that  the  excessive  nse  of  mare's  milk  causes 
pain  in  the  eyes.  The  country  about  lake 
Koko  Nor  is  inhabited  by  Uie  Eluth,  Torgat, 
Kalka  and  Khoit.  This  country  is  to  the 
west  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kaii-sou  ;  on 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Tibet ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Chinese  province  of  8zu-tcho- 
uan  ;  ou  the  north  by  Sou-tcheou  and  Ngan-si, 

'  and  is  about  2,000  11  in  extent.  From  the 
principal  encampment  to  Peking,  is  5,700  li. 
The  Mongol  of  Koko  Nor  came  from  the 
north-west ;  they  dwell  in  felt  tents,  and  lead 
a  nomade  life.  They  sow  but  little  com  ; 
their  flocks  supply  them  with  meat,  which  is 
theii-  principal  food.  Selingsky,  a  district  of 
the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  China  .immediately  adjoining  the 
district  of  Fo-la,  of  the  division  Che-ling-tcha- 
poo,  of  the  country  of  the  Klalka.  It  is  above 
two  hundred  li  in  extent  ,*  the  counti-y  hilly 
throughout,  but  there  are  no  very  high 
mountains.  The  Mongow  or  Mongol  are 
a  numerous  people,  and  occupy  a  large  extent 
of  coun^,  from  Selingsky  to  the  Kalgam, 
which  signifies  the  everlMting  wall,  or  the 
great  vidl  of  China.  From  uis  wall  they 
streteh  themselveB  northward  as  far  as  tbie 
river  Amoor,  and  firom  the  Amoor  westward 

■  to  the  Bekall  Sea  or  lake,  where  they 
border  with  the  territories  of  the  Kon-ta-sha, 
(Teevang-Bahdan  or  prince  of  the  Black  Kal- 
muk.)  .  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  a 
nation  called  Tongut,  among  whom  the  Delai- 
Lama  has  his  residence.  In  fn-mer  times  the 
Mongol  were  ti-oableeome  neighbours  to  the 
Chinese,  against  whose  tncnmoos  the  great 
irsit  was  bailt   Kam-hi,  emperor  of  China, 
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was  the  first  who  subdued  these  hardy  Tartar^ 
which  he  effected  more  by  kind  usage  and 
humanity  than  by  the  sword,  for  these  people, 
are  great  level's  of  liberty.  Chao-mo-to,  a 
place  signalized  by  the  final  defeat  and  extipra- 
tion  of  the  rebel  Koeur-tan  (Kal-dan)  is  the 
Chao-me-do  of  D'AnviUe.  This  battle  betweeo 
the  Chinese  and  Eleuth,  under  the  Kaldao, 
uncle  to  Tae-vang-BiUtdan,  the  reigning  priuc^ 
occurred  in  1696,  and  is  related  by  Moyriao 
de  Milla  in  his  Hi8toii*e  de  la  Chine.  Staun- 
ton's trauslaiiou  tells  that  the  Kalka  Tartar 
formerly  composed  a  numerous  tribe  consistii^ 
of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  ftmilies, 
inhabiting  to  the  north  of  the  Mt^ul  Tartar. 
The  Kalka  live  under  tents  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  water  their  country,  that 
of  Kalka-pii-a,  though  one  of  the  smallest  and 
at  present  one  of  the  least  frequented,  tuu 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  nati(m.  The 
war  which  the  king  of  the  Eleuth,  (the  Kal- 
dan,  uncle  to  Tse-vang-Rahdan)  carried  on  in 
16H&,  against  the  Kalka,  almost  destroyed  the 
whole  nation.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  of  a 
superior  enemy,  they  begged  the  asristimceitf 
the  Chinese  ai-ms  and  offitred  to  submit  to  the 
empire.  Kaog-hi  undertook  their  defence 
conquered  [def^ted]  the  king  of  the  Eleuth, 
and  kept  the  Kalka  Tartar  under  his  domi< 
nion,  after  having  conferred  upon  their  princes 
different  titles  of  honour.  Tse-vang-Rah-daa 
was  the  chief  of  the  most  considerable  branch  of 
the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuc  Tartar  ;  and  although 
it  suited  the  empefor  qf  China's  policy  to 
speak  slightingly  and  even  contemptuously  of 
him,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Asia,  and  in  the  war 
which  soon  after  broke  out  between  the  £al- 
muk  and  the  Chinese,  he  appears  to  have 
been  completely  successful.  The  hostilities 
were  renewed  under  his  son  and  successor. 
The  gloiy  of  a  final  conquest  over  this  power- 
ful and  wat*like  tribe,  which  Kang-hi  and  his 
successor  sought  in  vain,  was  however  reserved 
for  his  grandson,  the  emperor  Kien-loog,  who^ 
in  the  year  1759,  reduced  them  into  complete 
subjection,  and  as  the  Turgut  tendered  a 
voluntaiy  submission  a  few  years  after,  the 
whole  of  the  Kalmuk  or  Eleuth  tribes  may, 
with  little  if  any  exception,  be  consideFed  as 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror ever  since  that  period. — T.  IV.  Atkin^ 
sojty  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia^  pp.  441, 
443,  445  ;  Timkowski's  Jourttey  to  Feking, 
VqL  i,  pp.  42  to  52  ;  Vol.  ii,  pp.  269  to2n  ; 
Staunton's  Narratioe^  pp.  9-10,  22  to  43. 

KALKASUNDA,  Bkno.  Cassia  sophocs, 
Linn.,  W.  ^  A. 

KALKI.  In  this  avatar  of  Vishnu  ho  is  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  white  horse.  It  hsa 
not  yet  occun-ed.— Jtfan^f^fasl^Mi.  See 
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AeaSKisTi,  ATantera,  Hindoo,  India,  Inscrip- 
tions, Kaina,  Kriahna,  Eurma,  Ifan-Licm, 
NarasiDjgha,  Rama,  RtmisBersm,  Sakti,  Tri- 
pati,  Vainana,  Yar^ia,  Viahnii. 

KALKOXJ  or  Kankol  of  Eaghan^BleagnuB 
confertm. 

KALKOON  or  TwAey  lalea,  lie  to  the 
northward  of  the  ir*nga*f>  groups  and  extend 
to  lat  6-  IC  K. 

KALEOOB,  seeBazeegar  ;  Not. 
yAT.lTTTT,  HiND^  of  Kaghao,  Viburnum 
fcBtens. 

EAXiL-ALIN,  Tah.   Ficna  iufectoria. 
EAIilxA,  HuiD.   Toddy:  Kalial,  Toddj- 
drawer. 

KALI/-ALIAM,   Tak.  Ficns  infectoria, 

gAT.T.A  BANS,  HiHD.  Bambaaaarundi- 
nacea. 

EALLA  BANTBIJ,  see  India. 

KALLADI  or  Kaltari.  Predial  slaveB  of 
HalaUr.   See  Polyandry. 

KALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  in  lat  15*  34' 
12"  N.,  long.  97'  38* ;  in  the  opening  of  the 
golf  of  Hartaban,  is  a  small  island,  riBing 
aboDt  150  feet  above  the  sea,  with  few 
trees  and  with  a  small  skirting  shore,  with 
indenting  bay,  in  which  mangrovea  grow.  It 
has  alao  the  name  of  Curlew  island,  when 
the  Editor  visited  it  in  1863,  it  had  only,  as 
inhabitants,  the  labourers'  quarrying  stones 
for  the  light-honae  at  Cape  Negrats.  Its 
rock  is  granite. 

y  ATX  AT,  ?  Palm-wine  drawers,  from  the 
Tbi^  Ealln,  palm  wine. 

KALLAMI,  see  Japan. 

EALLANU,  Earn.,  thieves,  the  CoUerie 
ct  the  early  English  writers. 

EAXLAB,  HiHD.  Saline  impregnation  of 
eoil. 

EALOA  BAYI,  or  Ravi,  Tel.  Ficus 
religioea,  Ztm*, «  syn.  of  Aswattha.  Ealla, 
signifies  eyea. 

EALLEEEA,  aee  Eatiow. 

KALIil  ?  Cynancham  viminale. 

KALU,  Tax.   Eaphorbia  timealli. 

KAUJAN,  see  Kalian,  Eoli. 

KALLI  CHEMUDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia 
timcaili.  Linn. 

EA  LLIG^IEON,  one  of  the  names  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  die  Promontory  of  Koru,  or 
^lli  meda,  oppoeito  Ceylou. 

KALLI  HALAIAN,  Tax.  CaraUoma 
adaeendens. 

KALLI-MEDU,  Tah.  Lit  Cactus  emi- 
amea,  is  the  Point  Calimere  of  tibe  English. 

KALUNJI,  a  weight  used  in  Ceylon  for 
pearly  sappoaed,  like  the  chow,  to  contain 
S20  fractumal  parts.  Oab  kallhgi  is  equal 
to  20  manjadi,  each  ccD^jyiung  7|  gnung  troy. 
'—SmmomtT*  Diet. 


KALLI  NUDDY,  a  river  near  Deobund 
in  Sahaniopoor,  runs  past  Boolundehahr,  near 
Grangheree  in  Allygnrh,  near  Danpoor  and 
near  Ebodagung  in  Futtehghur.  8ee  Eali- 
nadi. 

KALLI  SINDH  river  runs  near  Peeplia 
in  Sehore,  near  Tappah  in  Gwalior,  and  near 
Surkurlee  in  Eotah.   See  Kali ;  Sind. 

EALLITON,  a  Persian  pipe,  in  which 
the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water,  by  means 
of  a  stalk  about  two  feet  long,  instead  of  a 
pipe  or  snake  of  twelve  or  fonrteen,  as  with 
the  Indian  hookah.  These,  however,  are 
of  two  sorts  ;  the  Eurnyee  and  Dastah,  or 
snake  and  hand  Sallyun  ;  the  one  having 
a  long  pliant  snake,  similar  to  the  hookah  of 
India  made  of  leather  ;  and  the  other  Imng, 
as  ite  name  denotes,  held  In  the  hand, 
and  smc^ed  through  a  short  tube,  often  mi^e 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  beautifblly  enamelled.— 
Frmei's  Journey  into  Khoriuan,  p.  62  ; 
Pottinger*$  Travett  in  SeloocHiatan  and 
Sinde,  p.  210.    See  Katlyan. 

EALLOO,  Tam.,  Tel.   Palm  wine. 

KALLOW  MOW,Maltala.  A  tree  which 
grows  to  above  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  nut  is  food 
for  monkeys  and  other  forest  animals,  the 
wood  is  used  for  various  Dnrposes,  bnt  is  of 
little  value.— £4/^  M  H  C. 

KAIX  FASHI,  Tas.  Lichen  roton- 
datas. 

EALLIT,  Tax  ?  Dolichos  noifloras,  Xom. 
KALLUI,'  see  KUat 

EALLU-KUTIGA,  Kasn.,  a  atoneMiutter, 

a  stone  mason. 

KALLUMATADA-ATTA  Kabn.,  a 
Lingamite  priest. 

EALLU  WANDERD,  Presbytee  cepha- 
lopterns. 

KALL  VALEI  MUNNI,  Tax.  Canna 
ludioa. 

EALLYAN,  Hisd.  ef  Kashmir,  a  sort  of 
hukka  coiTupted  from  ghalian,  Anbic  fw  a 
hukka.   See  Kalliyon. 

KALEACHCHAN,  Mal.  Stone-cntter. 

KALM,  Hind.  Grus  cinerea,  the  crane  of 
of  Europe  and  India.    See  Ealang. 

KALMAH,  Arab.  Hie  mahomedan  creed. 
Mahomedanism  comprises  five  divine  com- 
mands, 1st — Ealmah  parhna,  or  confession 
of  faith  ;  2nd — ^Namaz  karna,  or  prayers  ; 
3rd. — Roza  rakbna,  or  fasting  ;  4th— Zukat 
dena,  or  alms-giving ;  5th — Makkay  ka  h^j 
kama,  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.   See  Ealamah. 

KALMIS  WURTZEL,  Gee.  Sweet 
flag. 

KALMUK,  an  Uzbek  Tartar  tribe  who 
retamed  at  the  close  of  the  last  centnry 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  their  original  seats 
oa  Om  ftontier  of  pfu^^  Vatx^eJUft^iubabi- 
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tants  of  Turkistan  deBcribed  to  Lieat  Bunies 
their  mode  of  travel.   ThetnigrantB,  reported 
at  100,000  families,  advanced  with  tbeir  herds 
and  flocks,  occup^iog  in  the  breadth  of  the 
advancing  column  a  journey  of  no  less  than 
three  dajs,  forced  ite  waj  through  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dasht-i-kipuhak  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  reached  the  primeval  seat  of 
tibeir  ancestors  at  Yarkand  and  Eela.  The 
mahomeilans  of  Bokhara  captured  nbont  1 ,500 
and  made  them  slaves.   The  Kalmiik  and  the 
Uzbek  are  said  to  hove  sprung  from  one 
tribe,  and  this  ohan{!:e  of  habitatione  lias  now 
mixed  it  with  the  Kazzak,  a  great  tribe  that 
once  lay  to  the  eaetwatil  of  it ;  and  Kalmuk, 
Kazzak  and  Karghis  are  now  mingled  together. 
Other  instances  of  snch  voluntaiy  and  forcible 
migrationhave  occurred  in  Afighanistan  within 
the  nineteenth  century   though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  above.    After  tlie  English 
mission  had  left  Herat,  the  vizier  Tar  MiUio- 
med  pressed  Ibrahim  khan  of  Gour,  who  had 
7,000  families  of  Tajmuni  under  his  rule, 
and  after  having  completely  devastated  the 
country  which  they  occupied,  Yar  Mahomed 
removed  them  to  Herat  where  he  estal>lif*lied 
some  in  the  city  and  the  remainder  in  the 
suburbs.    Subsequently  to  thi^■,  iu  the  begin- 
ning of  1846,  when  Yar  Mahomed  marchoii 
with  his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  Murgh- 
ab,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  Bomu 
Hazara  Zeiduat  were  encamped,  tUey  de- 
camped into  the  Fereian  territory,  and  Asof- 
ud-Dowlah  gave  them  the  village  of  Karez  on 
tiie  frontier  of  Herat.   After  the  removal  of 
ABof-ud-Dowlah,  however,  at  the  close  of 
184^  Yar  Mahomed  marched  against  the 
small  Uzbek  khanats  in  the  north  of  Khora- 
san,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the  Hazaruh 
diief  Karim  Dad  khan,  in  the  opeu  country 
of  Killah-nun.    Yar  Mahomed  encamped 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  space  of 
eight  days  collected  ten  thousand  families  of 
the  Hazarah  Zeidnat  whom  he  removed  from 
thoir  native  soil  to  that  part  of  the  distriitt  of 
Herat,  reaching  from  Obeh  to  Goian,  where 
he  settled  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Herri 
Knd.    By  these  forced  migrations  of  the 
Taymnni  and  Hazarah,  the  Herat  princi- 
pality became  more  populons  than  it  had  been 
previously  to  the  siege  of  Herat  in  1838,  and 
Tar  Mahomed  obtained  the  further  advantage 
of  keeping  under  his  eye  the  most  turbulent 
inhabitants  of  his  dominions.  He  made  excel- 
lent soldiers  of  these  Eimak,  and  by  their 
amalgamation  with  the  Affghans  it  became 
almost  impossible  for  the  former  to  betray 
him. 

As  another,  thongh  more  remote  instance, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  dynas^  which 
foan^  Almudabad,  erected  it  out  of  the 
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ruins  of  Chaudravati,  and  not  only  eclipsed  it, 
but  also  Anhnlwarra,  the  more  ancient  capital 
of  Ouzerat.  When  Ahmed,  the  grand8<Hi  of 
the  apostate  Jaka,  better  known  in  histoiy 
under  his  mahcnnedan  name  of  Wujeb-uU 
Moolk,  determined  to  immortalize  himself  by 
a  new  capit-al,  the  site  he  chose  vas  the 
residence  of  a  Bhil  community,  whose 
marauding  exploits  were  the  teiTor  oi  the 
country  ;  in  order  to  eommemm^te  its  extir- 
pation, he  disregarded  its  local  disadvantages, 
and  the  city  rose  upon  an  uninteresting, 
uuhealtliy,  low  flat,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sftbermaty.  Not  content  with  transporting 
the  materials  of  Chaudravati,  he  resolved 
that  its  soul  as  well  as  body  should  migrate, 
that  the  population  should  follow  the  spoih 
of  the  temples  and  the  dwellings.  Another 
general  migration  was  once  attempted  by 
Malimud,  the  Ghiliji,  who  resolved  Aat 
Delhi  sltould  take  root  on  the  Vindya  hills, 
hut  Mandoo  and  Ahmedabad  shared  the  like 
Ate. — Ferrier's  Hi»t.  of  Affgham^  p.  486  ; 
Tod's  Travels,  p.  129  ;  Cunningham'a 
History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  258.  See  Kalka, 
Mongol,  Kazzak,  Jews,  Vikrumajita,  India. 
KALNA,  see  Linga. 

KALNEH,  M.  de  Breses,  one  of  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Roya!  Academy  in  Paris,  sup- 
poses that  Kalueh  stood  on  the  side  of  Ctesi- 
phon. — Miffnan's  Treuels,  p.  73. 

KALNEH,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Kha- 
bur  river. 

KALOO.HABARALEYA-GASS,  Siven. 
Maci-eightia  buxifoUa,  Pm. 
KALOE  of  Sumatra.  China  gi'ass. 
KALO  JAM,  also  Kalo-jnmun,  BsNa. 

Eugenia  jambolana,  Latn. 

KALOO-KADOOMBAIBEYA-GASS, 
Singh.  Diospyros  oppositifolia,  TAw. 

KALO-iCEBA,  Bxitg.  C^paris  br«via- 
pina,  D.C. 

KALO-KUNCH,  Bbno.  Abrus  pree*. 
toriiis,  Linn. 

KALO  MEGHA,  Beno.  Andmgniphia 
paniculiitjt.  Wail. 

KALON,  or  Kelu,  Hum^  of  Chamba, 
Chenab  and  Bavi.  Cedme  deodara,  deodar  or 
Himalayan  cedar. 

KALONJA.  HiHD.  Nigella  indlca. 

EALOOCHIA,  Ukia  ?  A  tree  of  Ganjnm 
and  Gumsur,  of  extreme  height  25  ^t,  cir- 
cumference 2^  feet,  and  height  from  groanp 
to  the  int^ifsection  of  the  first  hrauch,  12  feet. 
It  is  used  for  posts  and  ploughshares  and  is 
burut  for  firewoorl. — (  'aptain  Macdonaid. 

KALOO-MIDEREYA-GABS,  Suaa. 
Diospyros  qniesita,  T/twaateM, 

KAL  OOWARA  GA8S»  SotGH.  Diotpj. 
roB  ebennm,  Linn* 

EIALORA,  a  d; 


KALZINA. 


£ALUSA. 


nlm  in  Sind.  Xbej  apniog  from  Adam 
■hah,  a  Behichi  religious  man  ot  a.v.  14o0. 
Tbey^  neaned  a  jaghire  from  Aurungzeb  io 
1705,  and  were  made  naibs  of  Tatta  io  173d. 
They  were  transferred  to  Persia  hj  the  treaty 
vith  Nadir  shah.  Tho  ilynastj  ended 
in  1788  hj  the  saccession  of  the  Tnlpur. 
Aceoi'ding  to  Captain  Fostans,  the  Kalora 
were  a  tribe  of  wandering  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been 
set^fld  ID  Sind  aud  about  tlie  year  a.  d.  1450. 
Adam  shah,  a  Baluch  of  this  tribe,  obtained 
ftme  as  a  devout  man,  and  from  him  the 
dynasty  arose.  They  were  orertlirown  by  the 
Tilpar  in  1768^  {ori788.)-~BitTnetiPi>stan't 
Venomal  XarratiMt  pp.  164-5. 

KALO  SHIM,  Bkno.  Gmavalia  virosa, 
W.  h.-^, 

KALO  TUI^I,  Behg.  Ocimum  sanctum, 
Linn. 

EALOVI,  SuHATKA.    China  grass. 

KALPA,  Sans.,  the  bright  half  of  a  day 
of  Brshma.  A  creation  or  formation,  a  cycle 
of  jears.  In  hindoo  tliec^ony,  at  the  end 
of  every  Kalpa  (Creation),  all  things  are 
i-e-absorbed  in  the  deitj,  who,  in  the  interval 
of  soother  creation,  reposes  himself  ou  the 
KTpent  Sesha  (daratim),  vho  is  also  termed 
Anaata  (endless).  In  hindoo  astronomy,  a 
Eilpa  is  an  age  of  time  :  a  day  of  Brahma, 
4,320  millions  of  years.  Amongst  the  bud- 
dliists  of  Ceyloo,  it  is  the  period  of  a  mundane 
lerolotioQ.— IFi7«on;  Warren,  Kala  San- 
iata ;  Hardy's  East.  Mon.,  p.  437. 

KALPA,  Hind  ?  Aodrographia  panicn- 
lata,  also  Portalaca  oleracea- 

KALPA  DBD  MA,  see  lodra. 

KAL  FASHI  or  Ealpaai,  Tam.  A 
Tshiable  diuretic,  identified  by  Ainslie  with 
Un  Lichen  rotundatus  of  Bottler  ?  It  is  the 
Pithar-ka-Phnl,  Hind.,  or  rock  flower,  and 
Hanna-TJl-Koi-esh,  Arab.  Its  value  as  a 
diiinitic  is  especially  when  applied  aa  a  pout- 
tiee  over  the  kidneys. 

KALPA  SUTRA,  see  Jain. 

KALPA-TREE,  amongst  the  bndd'hists 
tms^cal  tree, that  gave  whatever  was  desired. 
^Hardy's  East.  Hon.,  p.  437. 

KAL*B,  Hind.  A  saline  efflorescence  : 
the  reh  of  Hindooetan,  detrimental  to  cnltiva- 
tioD.  It  is  also  a  saline  earth  yielding  salt- 
pette ;  also  earth  impregnated  with  reh, 
botdso  means  a  smI  which  remedies  the  reh, 
and  by  dhobies  for  washing. 

KALRATHI,  Hihd.  GujranwaUa  rohi  is 
Ind  nixed  with  kaokar. 

KALKI-LITN,  Hind.  Salt  rednced  ia  the 
process  of  nuking  saltpetre. 

KALTHAUN,  Hind.  Bignonia  snaveo- 
Itas,  also  Ehretia  serrata. 

KALTINA,  a  river  of  Laeknow. 
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EALU,  a  pass  in  tlie  Hindu  Knsh  13,400 
miles  above  tba  sea,  near  Bamian.  That  a  city 
was  here  situated  in  ancient  times  is  proved 
by  the  position  of  Bamlan,  on  the  high  road 

from  India  to  Bactriu, — lying  as  a  valley  at 
right  angles  to  the  path,  and  between  the  two 
passes  of  Kalu  and  Ak-rotiat, — two  passes  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosb,  between  which  rung  the 
pass  of  Bamiao. 
KALU,  GuB.  Oyster. 
KALU,  Bevij.   a  maker  and  vendor  of 
oil  by  caste. 
KALU  ATTANA,  Singh.  Thorn  apple. 
KALUCHO,  Hind.    Ilex  dipyrena. 
KALUDUMUM,  Tax.     A  tree  with 
remarkably  heavy  and  vei'y  cloa.e  grained 
wood,  much  resembling  English  pear  tree 
wood ;  It  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long : 
it  is  used  far  purposes  where  strength  is 
required.    Edye  imagined  it  to  be  not  very 
durable,  or  that  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  as  it  was  but  little  known. — Edye, 
Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 
KALU  DURU,  Singh.   Nigella  seed. 
KALU  GACHCHA  or  Bhavanji  chetta, 
Tkl,   Fsomlea  corylifotia,  Z.,  Br. 

KALUGORU,  Tel.  Stereospermum 
chelonoides,  JV  S,- 1. 

EALUGUDU  or  G»rugu  chettu,  Txl. 
Garugu  pinuata,  i?. 
KALUI,  SuuAT.   Bcehmeria  nivea. 
KALUI  RIND,  see  Kelat. 
KALUKA,  see  Kyan. 
KALU-KRANUGA,   Tel.    The  name 
menus  "  stone  or  rock  Pongsmia." 

KALU-MAWUL  JETIYA,  SiMOH.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc,  Linn.,  W  if  A. 
K  ALUMB  of  Mozambique.  Colombo  root, 
KALUMBI,  Sa:ksg.  BaselUalba. 
KALUMEDEBIYE,  SiiTQH.  Calamander 
wood.   Diospyros  hirsute. 

KALUNA,  HiKD.  Hardy  ric^  sown  in 
unirrignted  land. 

KALUNGI,  Hind.   NigeUa  iudica. 
KALUNGU,  Malax.  Tin. 
KALUN.IEN,  DuK.,  Hind.  Nigella  sativa. 
KALUPNATH  or  Maha  Tito,  Bkno., 
Hind.,   great  bitter  Andrographis  panicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA,  Sutgh.  Hellehoros  niger. 
K  ALUS  A.  On  the  first  night  of  the  Das- 
sara  festival  at  Parvutty,  the  Ealasa,  or  sacred 
water  jar,  is  cleansed,  and  consecrated  by  the 
officiating  brahmins  ;  this  vessel  being  con- 
sidened  as  a  symbol  of  the  goddess,  for  the 
priocipaL  olgect  ot  wwship  daring  the  Dassara, 
and  bears  three  carious  nigns,  according  to 
the  three  principal  castes  of  brahmins  ;  these 
are  hieroglyphic  figures,  denoting  the  character 
and  aMr^tes  of  Doorga,  ancLa^  teuly  are  tlwir 
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forma  Egyptian  that  many  learned  writers 
hare  engaged,  from  their  coincidence,  to  prove 
the  idoitity  of  the  hindoo  ceremonies  of  the 
Dassuv,  with  those  which  celebrate  the 
innndatims  of  the  'SHo.—Poitan't  Wettem 
IndiOt  Vol.  iiy  pp.  165-6. 

KALUWI,  Sumatra.  The  nettle  Bojh- 
meria  nivea,  of  which  excellent  twine,  called 
pulai:,  ia  made.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet,  has  a  stem  imperfectly  ligne- 
ous, without  branches.  When  cut  down, 
dried,  aad  beaten,  the  rind  is  stripped  off,  and 
then  twisted  as  we  do  the  hemp.  Dr.  Rox- 
bai^h  introduced  it  into  India  and  expi-essed 
the  opinion,  that  so  Boon  as  a  method  should  be 
discovered  of  r«noving  a  viscid  noatter  found 
to  adhere  to  the  fibres,  the  Ealuwi  iierop  or 
pulas,  would  snpei'sede  every  other  material. — 
Marsden'9  Sumatra,  p.  91. 

KALU  UTTANA,  Tkl.  Datura  ftstuosa, 
Mill.,  Roxb. 

KALU  VERE,  Singh,  Ebony. 

KALWARAGU  or  Kekaku,  Tam.  See 
Natchenny. 

KALWIT,  Dkk.,  Mahb.,  the  Antilope 
cervicapra,  Pallas. 

KAL-WOORA-GASS,  Dioepyros  ebenum, 
Linn. 

KALYA,  see  Calya. 

£ALYA-DAU,  a  famous  ghaut  at  Briud- 
■abnn,  where  Kalya-nag  the  black  serpent, 
infested  the  waten  of  the  Jumna. —  Tr.  of 
mnd.f  Vol.  ii,  p.  63. 

KALTAN,  see  Ghalukva :  Ealiani. 

KALYANA  KULASA  of  theBhaigamalla 
family.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  382. 

KALYAR,  or  kalar,  Hind.,  of  Hazara, 
Bauhinia  variegata. 

KALYATTI,  Hind.  Smut,  on  the 
Tritienm  ssstivum,  wheat. 

EALZANG,  Hind.  Chrysanthemum  Indi- 
cum. 

EAM,  HnrD.  Nauclea  parvifolia^ 
KAM,  see  Kama. 

KAMA,  amongst  the  hindoo  deities,  takes 
Ihe  place  of  Cupid.  Ananga  is  a  poetical 
epithet  of  the  hindoo  Cupid,  literally  in- 
corporeal ;  from  a,  privative  ;  and  anga,  a 
body.  This  hindoo  deity  appeai-s  evidently 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Eros  and  the 
Roman  Cupido  :  hot  the  Indian  description 
of  htE  person  and  arras,  his  family,  attendants, 
and  attribates,  has  new  and  peculiar  beauties. 
According  to  the  mythology  of  the  hindoos, 
he  was  the  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general 
attracting  power,  and  mairied  to  Beti,  or 
Aflfecttoa  ;  and  his  bosom  friend  is  Vassantha 
or  Spring.  He  is  represented  as  a  beautifnl 
youdt,  sometimes  conversing  with  his  mother 
and  consOTt  in  the  midst  of  his  gardens  and 
temples  ;  Knnetimea  riding  by  moonlight  on  a 
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parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing  giris 
or  nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears  his 
standards  which  are  a  fish  on  a  red  ground. 
His  favourite  j^ce  of  resort  is  a  tract  of 
country  around  Agra,  and  principally  the 
plains  of  Matra  ;  where  Krishna  alsoj  and  the 
nine  Gopia,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo  and 
Muses  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spent  the  night 
in  music  and  daucing.  His  bow  of  sugar- 
cane, or  flowers,  with  a  string  formed  of  bees^ 
and  his  five  arrows,  each  pointed  witl)  SB 
Indian  blossom  ofa  heating  quality,  are  eqnally 
new  and  beautiful.  He  has  at  least  twenty- 
three  names,  must  of  which  are  introduced  in 
a  hymn  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  of  Kam  or 
Kama,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  it  also 
bears  in  ancient  and  modern  Persian.  And  it 
is  possible,  that  the  words  Bipnc  and  Cupid, 
which  have  the  same  signification,  may  bvn 
the  same  origin ;  unce  we  know  that  the  old 
Etruscans,  from  whom  great  part  of  the 
Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived, 
and  whose  system  had  a  near  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Fei'sians  and  Indians,  used  to 
write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and 
backwards,  as  furrows  are  made  by  the  ptougli. 
The  Indian  Mays,  or,  as  the  word  is  explained 
by  some  hindoo  scholars,  *  the  first  iaclinattm 
of  the  godhead  to  diversify  himself,'  such  is 
their  phrase,  by  erecting  worlds,  is  feigned  to 
be  the  mother  of  universal  nature  and  of  all 
the  inferior  god%  as  a  Kaafamirian  informed 
when  he  was  asked  why  Kama  or  Love  was 
represented  as  her  son.  But  the  word  Maya, 
or  delusiou,  has  a  more  subtle  or  recondite 
sense  in  the  Yedanta  philosophy  ;  where  it 
signifies  the  system  of  perceptions,  whether 
of  secondaiy  or  primary  qualities,  which  the 
deity  was  believed,  by  Epicbai'mus,  Plato, 
and  many  truly  pious  people,  to  raise  by  his 
omnipresent  spirit  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures, 
but  which  had  not,  in  their  opinion,  any 
existence  indepeodent  of  mind.  Maya  or  Ada 
Maya,  is  a  name  of  Lakshmi :  she  is  thus  the 
genei^l  attracting  power  ;  the  mother  of  all ; 
the  Sacti,  or  energy,  of  Yishnu,  tlie  peESoni- 
fication  of  Spirit,  she,  as  attraction,  unites  all 
matter,  producing  love  in  animated  nature,  and 
in  physics,  the  harmonization  of  atoms.  Kama 
or  Love,  is  her  ofl^pring,  and  ia  united  in 
marriage  to  Reti,  or  Afifection,  the  inseparable 
attendant  on  the  tender  passion  ;  and  in 
fiiendship  t.oyasant'ba,(commonly  pronounced 
Basaauth,)  or  Spring,  denoting  Lore's  season, 
but  literally  in  regard  to  the  time  when  most 
animals  are  impregnated  and  vegetables  buTst 
into  existence,  and  metaj^orically  touching 
the  early  portion  of  man's  passage  throagk 
life.  There  is  an  all^oiy  of  Kama  being  an 
avatara  or  son  of  Krishna,  by  BiUuneai,  mbM 
names  of  Vishnn  and  L^alimi,  and  this  is  a 
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farther  instance  of  the  corres^ndeDce  of  that 
goddess  with  the  Roman  VeDui>,  the  mother 
of  Capid.  His  ridiog  or  dancing  by  moon- 
light^ allude  to  the  lov^-inspiriog  eereuity  of 
the  time  ;  such  nights,  about  Agra,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  afibrdiog  after  the 
heat  and  tumult  of  the  day,  a  delicious  quiet 
fteliog  of  happiness  not  easily  commuoicated 
ftor  conceivable  bj  the  mere  expeiience  of 
the  unsettled  cloudy  skies  of  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  banner  of  Kama,  a  fish  on  a  red 
gronnd,  and  hia  vahan  or  vehicle,  a  parrot  or 
luri,  have  doubtless  their  allaeions,  the  for- 
mer possibly  to  the  sUmnlating  nature  of  that 
species  of  food,  stirring  the  blood  to  aid  Kam- 
deo*s  ends  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  eneanguiaed. 
colouring  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  lori,  and 
like  the  fish  (and  the  dove  of  western  my- 
thology) its  supposed  aphrodisiac  tendency 
as  food,  may  have  had  a  share  in  guidiug  a 
selection  of  attributes  for  the  ard«it  deity. 
The  soft  affecUon  and  fiibled  constancy  of  the 
dove  may  have  weighed  with  the  Greeks,  al- 
thoDgh  eonstancy  may  w>%  periiaps,  be,  in 
stricfaeaa,  a  striking  charaeteriBtic  of  love. 
Kama's  five  arrows  are  each  tipped  with  the 
blossom  of  a  flower,  which  is  devoted  to,  and 
sappoeed  to  preside  over,  a  sense  :  die  flowers 
are  of  a  heating,  inflaming  quality  ;  and  are 
named,  and  well  described,  in  these  lines  of 
the  hymn,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  which  paint 
Vannta  preparing  the  bow  and  shafts  for  his 
miaehievons  friend : 

*  He  benda  the  lascioos  esne,  and  twists  the  string 

With  bees,  bav  sweet!  bnt,  sh !  how  keen  tbeir  sting! 

He  with  fire  flow'rets  tips  their  rutbless  darts, 

W^ich  through  flva  senses  pierce  enraptur'd  hearts  i 

Stnmg  Chumps,  rich  In  odorous  gold ; 

Winn  Amer,  nanfd  in  he&venly  mould; 

thy  Nagkeser,  in  silver  smiline; 

Hat  KUiicnm,  our  sense  beguiling ; 

And  iMt,  to  kindle  flerce  the  srorehing  fUme, 

Lenshaft,  wbleb  gods  brif^t  Bela  nam*." 

The  Chumpa,  or  Champa,  more  classiealiy 
called  Champuka,  is  the  Michelta  champaca 
of  European  botanists  :  it  ia  of  two  sorts, 
white  and  yellow,  small,  and  in  its  foliage 
like  an  expanded  rose-bud.  Gardeners  make, 
and  expose  in  the  shops,  cfaaplets  and  long 
strings  of  the  blossoms,  with  which  the  hindoo 
voraoi,  on  the  sapposition  that  its  fragrance 
excites  favourable  sensations  in  the  votaries  of 
Kama,  decorate  their  faair  and  wear  round 
thnr  nechs  ;  its  potency  is,  however,  so 
great,  that  nervM  nnaecustomed  to  it  can 
scarcely  bear  its  odour  within  doors.  Another 
flower,  commonly  called  mugri,  or  mogri,  is 
of  the  same  description,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
cue  of  these  classically  named  in  the  hymn. 
The  iragranee  of  the  Chumpa  is  so  very 
strong  that  bees  refuse  to. extract  honey  from 
1^  a  circnnutanee  that  could  not  escape  the 
kacB  flj8  nf  the  hindoo  poets ;  and  tb^ 
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accordingly  f«gD  the  Chnmpa  to  be  sadlj 
mortided  at  this  n^lect.  They  have,  how- 
ever, afforded  it  consolation,  dedicating  it  to 
Krishna,  the  black  deity,  as  they,  contrary  to 
some  European  poetical  naturalists,  consider 
the  union  of  yellow  and  black  peculiarly 
beautiful.  Kriehua  is  mostly  seen  profusely 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
Chumpa  is  farther  consoled  by  the  preference 
it  has  obtained  in  bedecking  the  glossy  locks 
of  black  haired  damsels,  as  just  noticed,  also  in 
the  following  stanza,  literally  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit : — That  thou  art  not  honour- 
ed by  the  ill-disposed  bee,  why,  Oh  I  Cham- 
paka  I  dost  thou  so  heavily  lament  ?  The  locks 
of  lotos-eyed  damsels,  reeembling  the  fresh 
dark  clouds  adorning  the  sky ;  let  these 
embellish  thee— (^*.  Miscellany,  Vol.  ii.)  We 
will  here  add  another  couplet,  from  the  same 
works,  a  translation  from  the  Brij  dialect ; 
premising,  that  hiudoo  ladies  sometimes  wear 
a  little  mirror,  called  chury,  of  polished  metal, 
in  a  ring  on  the  tomb,  and  that  the  lotos  is 
the  emblem  of  female  beauty.  Krishna,  who 
had  concealed  his  passion  fi'om  the  parents  of 
a  damsel  whom  he  secretly  visited,  unfinrtu- 
nately  chanced  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
relations  }  how  great  his  distress  I  He  was 
averse  to  departing  without  expressing  his 
passion,  words  were  debarred,  both  were 
embarrassed,  love  prompted  : — 

"  He,  with  salute  of  defbrenee  due, 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest; 
She  niis'd  her  mirror  to  his  Tiew, 
And  tom'd  it  Inward  to  her  breast." 

The  Amer,  mentioned  in  the  extraet  from 
the  hymn,  is  also  called  Amra,  and  Amia, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  mango  flower. 
Dry  Nagkeser  is  also  called  Kesara  :  it  is  a 
handsome  flower,  with  yellow  and  white 
petals.  The  Bela  is  a  beautiful  species  of 
jasmin.  Among  a  refined  people,  advan- 
tageously situated  in  a  low  latitude  we  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  iove,  in  its  vMt  variety  of 
relations,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
occupation  and  amusement.  Books  and  tales 
on  amatory  topics  are  very  abundant ;  and, 
in  common  life,  allusions  are  constantly  occur- 
ring to  Kama  and  his  excitations.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  Kama  is  the  son  of  Krishna } 
who  being  Vishnu,  is  called,  Madhava.— 
(The  Hindoo  Pantheon,  pp.  449  to  451.) 
Whether  we  consider  Uiis  universal  deity 
(alike,  through  all  ages  and  all  dimes,  the 
object  of  the  hero's,  the  blockhead's  and  the 
wise  man's  invocation),  as  Anteros  with  his 
leaden  arrow  ;  or  as  the  beauteous  Eros  with 
his  golden  dart ;  as  the  Egyptian  Horns  with 
the  wings  of  the  Etesian  winds,  or  as  the 
hiudoo  adored  Eamdeo,  with  bee-strung  bow 
and  flower-tipped  arrow,  whether  we  cm- 
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wder  him  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  Mars  and 
Voiiis ;  of  Forus,  the  god  of  eoaoeel,  add 
Penia,  the  goddess  of  poverty  ;  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  or  of  Zephjms  and  Flora  ;  or  as  the 
80Q  of  Brshma,  or  of  Vishnu,  or  Krishna,  <w 
which,  heaven  forefend,  of  Maya  or  illusion, 
this  we  know, 

"  Whate'er  thy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Seas,  «arUi,  and  air  thy  reign  proolaim. 
-  Wreathy  Bmilu  and  roseate  pleasurn^ 
Are  tl^  mheat,  nveetCHt  treasurei. 
All  anunala  to  thee  thair  tribute  Ining, 
And  hail  thee  universal  king." 

The  image  of  this  god  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  youth,  riding  on  a  lori  or  parrot  with 
emerald  wiogs.  He  is  supposed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  his  consort  Reti,  or  affection  : 

*'  Thy  consort  mild,  affection  ever  true, 
Qraces  thy  aide  her  vest  of  glowing  hue." 

Ab  with  all  hiudoo  deities,  Kama's  genea- 
logy is  traced  upwards  to  the  sub,  who  is 
Brabm.  Lakshini,  in  a  divine  and  mortal 
view,  botii  as  Maya  and  Rukmeni,  is  his 
mother,  she  ia  Vishnu's  wife,  and  i$,  hif 
Sacti,  or  energy  :  Vishnu,  or  Krishna,  Kama's 
father,  is  the  sun,  the  source,  litemlty  anil 
figuratively,  of  warmth  and  union,  affection 
and  love. — (Moor,  p.  437.)  Profassor  Wilson 
tells  us  that,  in  hiudoo  theogony,  the  same 
sentiment  was  evinced  in  the  creation  ol  the 
world  in  Brahma  and  in  Siva.  Kama  was 
scarcely  created  before  he  Uiought  proper  to 
make  Brahma  enamoured  of  his  own  daughter. 
Inspiring  Siva  with  love  fw  Farvati  was  a 
more  jiuigerons  feat,  aad  the  archer  god, 
althongh'he  succeeded,  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  object  of  his  triumph— (p.  21.)  The 
Makara  which  Kama  bears  on  his  banner  is 
an  aquatic  monster  somethiug  like  the  sign 
of  the  codiac  Capricornus. — (Hind,  Theat-, 
FoL  ii,  p.  84.) 

What  potent  god,  from  A^a'i  orient  bow'rs 
Floats  through  t^a  lucid  m,  whilit  living  flowers 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal  arbours  br«^e 
Hail  power  unknown  t         •  • 

•  ••#•* 

Enow'si  tiiou  not  me  t    *      *         *  « 

Yea,  Bon  of  Maya,  yem,  I  know 
Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow, 
Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming, 
Locke  in  braids  ethereal  streaming, 
Thy  aeaiy  itandard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 
God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  sound, 
Soul-kindltng,  world-inflaming,  starry  orown'd, 
Eternal  K'ama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright, 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  tiiee  more  delight  f 

What'er  thy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name, 

Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim  ; 

Wreaihy  smiles  an  roaeate  pleaaurcs, 

Are  l&y  richest,  iweeteit  treasures. 
AH  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  brinjb 
And  hail  thee  universal  king. 
Thy  consort  mild.  Affection  ever  true, 
Qtmmb  tl^  rids,  her  vest  of  i^owiog  hi»^ 
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And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girU  adiaoi, 
Through  golden  strings  and  knit  the  miithftil  dm 
Thy  dreaded  impUmente  they  bear, 
And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air, 
Each  which  pearis  hen*  neck  adorning 
Brighter  than  the  tears  of  monin^ 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  whidli  before  them  fliei, 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 
God  of  the  flow'ry  shafts  and  flow'ry  bow. 
Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below  ! 
Thy  lov'd  companion,  constant  from  hia  birth, 
I'hev'n  clep'd  Bessent,  and  gay  Sning  on  eartli, 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bov'r^ 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  show*!*, 
He  with  fresh  arrows  Alls  thy  quiver 
(Sweet  the  gift  and  sweet  the  giver  1} 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 
He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the  stnu 
With  bees,  how  sweet  I  but  ah,  how  ke«i  thdr 
Hs  with  five  flow'rets  tips  thy  ruthless  darts, 
Which  thro'  five  senses  pierce  enraptur'd  hawts: 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  od'roua  gold, 
Warm  Amer,  nurs'd  in  heaVnly  mould. 
Dry  N^keser,  in  silver  smiling. 
Hot  Kiticum  our  sense  beguiliug. 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scordiing  flam^ 
Loveshaft,  which  God's  bright  Bela  name. 

In  the  Tamil  country,  this  hiudoo  deitf 
usually  called  Maumatha,  or  heart  agitili 
Manasija  or  hcart-boru,  Auanga  or  the  bo 
less.  The  last  days  of  spring  are  dedic^ 
Kamdeva,  the  hiudoo  god  of  love,  n 
is  no  city  in  the  east  where  the  adocatiou 
the  sex  to  Kamdera  are  more  fervent  thu 
Udyapura  "  the  city  of  the  rising  sua." 
the  18th  and  14tli  of  Cheyt  they  sing  bjq 
handed  down  by  the  sacred  bards  :  "  fil 
god  of  the  flowery  bow  ?  hail  warrior  wit 
iish  on  thy  banner  ?  hail,  powerful  divid 
who  causetb  the  firmness  of  the  Bage  to  fora 
him  !"  "  Glory  to  Madana,  to  Kama,  the 
of  gods  ;  to  him  by  whom  Brahma,  Yisb 
Siva,  and  Indra  are  filled  with  rapti 
Kamadeva's  arrows  are  tipped  with 
fionera  of  Mesua  ferrea ;  JPaodanus  odo 
tissimna :  Mangifera  indica.  Calotro|»s 
ganlea. — ToepM  Rajiuthim,  Vol,  ii  j».  2 
Sir  IV.  Jone^  As,  Bet.,  Vol.  i,  p.  ; 
Sir  W.  Jone^  Hymn  to  Camdeo,  Vol. 
pp.  237-9.  See  Grecian  Mythology,  Insci 
tions,  Osins,  Vahan,  Cama,  Brahmadi 
Kameri,  Koel. 

KAMA,  Hind.,  of  the  Panjab, 
laborer. 

KAMA,  amongst  the  Siughalese  bnddi 
evil  desire,  the  cleaving  to  sensuous  obj 
— Hard^M  £asL  Monaeh^  p.  437,  J 

HA.MA.A-F^  BuKH.  AzadiraehtaH 

dica,  Ad.,  Jusa.  i 
KAMA  DENAVA,  see  Hindoo.  1 
KAMACHI  KASSUVC,  also  Eaaaal 
Filla,  Tau.    Andropc^on  citratum  ?  i 
schsenanthus,  Linn.    Lemon  grass. 

KAMADENOIT,  nguifies  the 
cow,  she  gives  kII  ttM-ooarishineiit  that 
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-vUed  for ;  aeow^ing  to  Sonnerat  her 
|Ktan  tt  placed  in  the  temples  of  Vishnu 
when  ifae  is  represented  with  wiDgs,  having 
fee  head  <^  a  wam&u,  three  taib^  au,d  a  little 
wiudi  abe  sackles. — Anutaro^'f  Voyage^ 
^18.  See  Kuoardheaa. 
I  JCAHA-EAMPA.   I'o  render  the  aualogy 
between  the  Tessela  emblonatic  of  the 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  th^  ib, 
the  hindoos  of  India*  a  festival  saered 
the  Bage  Agastya,  who  presides  over  the 
kr  Caoopos,  when  the  sun  enters  Virgo 
pbDiya).  TIm  "Kamacumpa"  is  then  per- 
:ifi«l  ander  the  epithet  Kambhayooi,  and 
Totarjr  is  instructed  to  pour  water  into 
Mh^U,  in  which  haWng  placed  white 
ind  nngrouod  rice,  turning  his  face 
Ihe  loatb*  he  offers  it  with  this  invocation  : 
Bnl,  EBcabhayoui,  bom  in  the  sight  of 
and  Vamoa  (the  sun  and  water  diriui- 
\\  bri^tas  Uie  bloesom  of  the  casa  (grass), 

fpnrog  from  Agni  (fire)  and  Marota." 
KAUADUENU/a  wonderoos  cow,  in 

the  worid  of  the  gods. 
KAMAKHYA,  Sans.  From  kama,  desire, 
4  ^bya,  an  appellation. 
KAUAKSHI,  (Last  Eye)  the  sakti  of 
iwara. 

K*^*^  Hind.  Nelumbium  specioeum, 
"EIU.,  tbe  lotas,  amongst  hindoos,  tlie  emblem 
faule  beaatj. 

XAMAL,  Mai^at.     Tamarindus  indica, 

KAUALA,  Bkkq.    Gjnandropsis  pen- 

UHALA,  also  Podma,  Sans.  Nelum- 
speciosam  also  NjmpiiOBa,  specie*,  H^., 
Bnhnia,  HinDyagharbha,  Inscriptioos, 
lohni. 

tAHALA  or  Kemal,  or  Kambal,  Hivd. 
Aihnn,  gam  of  Odina  wodier. 
EAXAIIaH,  Tah.  a  tree  which  very 
ttesembtes  the  Halmilile  aod  Somenditie 
\«t  Cejlaa  ;  its  growth  is  about  thirty 
k»g,  and  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  oUier 
■|)e  woods,  in  Teasels  and  house  work. — 
he,  Wortst  of  Maiabar  and  CoMora. 
KAHA-LOKA,  all  the  space  below  the 
loka. 

■KAMALAPHALA    CHETTU,  Tel. 

aoraotium,  L.    Hill  or  Mandarin 
lage,  an  orango  with  loose  skin. 
KAMALA  YONI,  see  Brahma  or  Hii^ 
bfaa. 

KAUALENDA,  see  lascriptioos. 
KAMALI,  a  name  of  LakafamL 
KAM  ALOO,  Hind.    Dioeeorea  alata. 
liiged  Tam.   Ibt  tabera  are  oblong,  brown 
As  nrbM,  inteniaUy  white,  of  a  great 
Beadet  the  to  hers,  the  proper  roota  of 
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all  t^ose  plants  are  fibrous,  springing  chiefly 
from  and  about  the  union  of  the  stems  wi^ 
the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction. 
—Riddeil. 

KAMALOTTARA,  Sams.  Carthamns 
tinctoriuB,  Linn.,  Roxb. 
EAMAL  PHUL,  Hind.  GeoUaDakunm 
KAM-ALU,  Hind.  Dioscorea  itlata,  Linn^ 
KAMANAN  also  Manan,  Malax.  Frank- 
incense. 

KAMANCHI  CHETTU,  Tkl.  Soknum 
rnbrnm,  Mill. 

KAMANCHI  GADDI  or  Chippagaddi, 
Tbl.  Audropogcm  BchcBnaulhus,  a  fra- 
grant grass. 

KAMAND,  Hind.  Sacchsrum  offidna- 
rum. 

KAMAON,  a  British  province,  situated 
in  the  tract  of  hills  lying  between  the  west- 
ern b'raDch  of  the  Gogra,  known  as  the 
Kali-Naddi,  and  the  river  Bam  Cranga. 
Eamaon  and  all  the  provinces  to  the  west 
were  ceded  to  the  British  on  the  15th  May 
1815»  by  a  capitulatitm  siloed  by  Umr  Singh, 
by  which  the  Sikhs  retired  to  the  east  oif 
the  Kali-Naddi  or  Gogra.  Kamaon  district 
extends  from  lat.  28"  40'  to  31°  N.,  and  from 
L.  78°  to  81*  East  For  some  time,  the 
town  of  Almorah  was  recognised  as  the 
capital,  but  formerly  Champawtee  enjoyed 
that  distinction.  Tlie  fsce  of  the  country  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  it  id  less  savage  and  rough  than 
Gharwal.  The  hills  are  less  lofty,  and  the 
valleys  more  susceptible  of  jcaltivatioD,  and 
better  cultivated.  The  people  are  said  also  to 
differ  fi-om  the  inhabitants  of  Gharwal  and  the 
states  to  the  westward,  they  are  of  a  softer 
and  more  effeminate  nature,  ioclined  to  indo- 
lence, and  are  meek  and  enduring.  It  is 
further  stated  that  tiie  n>en  are  more  engaged 
in  domestic  occupations  while  the  agricultural 
labours  are  conducted  by  the  women — an 
unnatural  division  of  daties  which  is  said  to 
have  indnced  polygamy  in  a  very  prevailing 
degree,  everyone  being  anxious  to  secure  for 
himself  as  many  field  labourers  as  possible. 
Id  general  they  seem  to  have  made  a  much 
farmer  progress  towards  refinement,  than 
their  neighbours  iu  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, even  iu  their  Jt'ess  they  approach  more 
to  the  people  of  the  low  countries  than  those 
of  the  neighbouring  hills.  They  generally 
wear  cotton  garments,  and  on  their  head  a 
cotton  cap  instead  of  the  low  country  turban  ; 
but  those  in  tlte  low  parts  seldom  wear  any 
Qit  the  woollen  or  hempen  mwiufactures  of  the 
country.  Kamaon  has,  as  its  rivers,  the  Kalec^ 
Gooree,  Btshnngunga,  Bamganga,  Kosee^ 
Dubhka,  Guin^  Surjoo.  Its  chiei'  towns  are 
H«rdw«on  the  GaD^sj^N^^^^o- 


EAMATHL 

ndabad  ;  Ram  poor  on  the  Eosee  ;  Keeorar 
OD  the  Nubul  nuddy,  Mularee  on  the  Greertee, 
Sreenugur  on  the  BishuDganga  ;  Kashee- 
poor  ;  Sunkhot,  Almora  ;  Chuinpawut,  Pelee- 
bheet  on  the  Garra  river.  All  the  rivers  of 
KumaoQ  aboiiDd  in  gold-dost,  and  this  precious 
metal  is  sometimes  found  in  large  pieces. 
There  is  a  gold  mine  at  Dango  Bookpa,  twelve 
days'  journey  S.  £.  of  MaQsarowar,  and  very 
lately  they  say  one  has  been  disooTered 
between  Goongeoo  and  Mansarowar,  which 
was  immediately  shut  up  by  orders  fi*om 
Lbassa.  The  people  told  Captain  Gerard 
that  after  the  sand  of  the  river  is  washed  so 
as  to  be  free  from  all  the  lighter  particles, 
it  is  mixed  with  quicksilver,  and  the  gold  is 
detected  by  observing  the  pieces  tinged  by 
that  metal,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  by 
heat.  The  Kawat  of  Kamaon,  lead  a  wander- 
ing and  uncivilized  life  in  the  forests  on  the 
eastern  bordera  of  the  district— Fraser's 
Simala  mountaintf  p.  537  ;  Copt.  Gerard'* 
Account  of  Koonawur^  p.\^\  ffii§.  Glost. 

KAMABEHAS,  Hun>.  Bntea  frondosa, 
Boxb. 

KAMBA^  Hnm.   Careya  arborea,  Roxb. 

EAMBAN,  a  celebrated  Tamil  poet,  the 
writer  of  the  Ramayanum  in  Tamil. 

EAMARTHI,  Hind.  A  person  who 
carries  the  water  of  the  Granges  to  distant 
places  in  Teasels  cased  in  basket-work. — 
mis. 

EAUABAL-KEEBOO,  Hind.  Citrus 
acid&. 

EAMABAN,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
midway  between  tlie  ports  of  Lohaia  and 
Hodaida.  It  is  abrat  11  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  4  broad,  and  one  mile  distant  from 
the  main  land.  Its  occupants  are  engaged  in 
the  pearl  and  turtle  fisheries,  and  vessels 
often  touch  there  for  wood  and  water. 

EAMA-RANGA,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Sans. 
Averrhoa  carambola.  Linn,  also  Aveirhoa 
bilimbi,  WWde. 

KAMABGHWAL,  Hind.  Sarifraga 
ligulata. 

EAHARI,  Jatjln.  Aleurites  triloba,F<i>r«/. 

EAMAS,  Lahp.   Ananas  sativus,  SehuU. 

EAMAS,  see  Kambogta. 

EAMAT,  Mar.  A  distincdon  among  the 
Senaw,  usually  added  as  a  surname  as 
Bam-Kamat. 

EAMATHI,  generally  pronounced  Eomp- 
ti,  a  caste  of  Sudra.  Those  in  the  Maratha 
districts  are  distinguished  as  Telioga  and 
Eamata-Kamathi,  from  their  country.  At 
Puna  they  ere  said  to  be  employed  as  rice- 
cleaners,  grinders  of  corn  and  cutters  of 
sticks,  tent-pitchers  and  artillerymen  ;  t^ey 
also  sell  snuff  in  Telinganai  they  an  also 
pretty  reteU  dealers  or  chandlerB.  The 
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Eamathi  of  Canara  is  a  pioneer,  a  labora-,oa 
who  works  with  a  pick-axe,  a  sptde. 
Uysore  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  roj 
making  and  in  repairing  public  wwkg,  ^ 
general  they  seem  to  be  common  labooren 
and  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Qwag 
watep-cai'rieri  of  Hindoostan. — WUsom.  8i 
Kamarthi. 

EAHATISDAR.  Uuder  the  Muid 
government,  the  chief  revenue  officer  of  i 
district.  I 
EAMAWAROO  or  Onmpe  enmloo,  Tti 
A  caste  of  Tiling  husbandmen  who  peraiiti 
strangers  to  oiter  their  houses. 

EAHAYAN,  Malat.  Frankincensa  i 
EAMBA,  Hind.  Careya  arborea, 
EAMBACHEN,  a  pass  in  Mepaal,  iu 
2T  38',  long.  8U*.  Its  crest  is  15,770 
above  the  sea.  It  has  a  broad  shelf  i 
snow-  between  rocky  eminences-  It  n 
ascended  by  Dr,  Hooker,  December  IM 
The  distance  to  which  the  voice  was  atni 
was  veiy  remarkable  :  be  oould  hear  disiiiul 
eveiy  word  spoken  at  from  800  to  400  jai 
off. 

KAMBAL  also  Ejamban  and  Eamlai,  Ha 
of  Salt  Range.   Odina  wodier,  tree  ami  ^ 
EAMBALA,  Bush.  Sonneratia  apet^ 
E  AM  BALAH,  MAX.XAI..  GneurbiU  hiani 

tViUde  J  Aintlie. 

EAMBALLOO,  a  product  of  an  nmbdl 
ferons  plant  used  by  Burmese  ladies  a 
cosmetic  for  the  face. — Cat.  M.  Ex.,  1857. 

EAMBAM,  Tam.  Helens  spicatns. 

EAMBANGAN  ISLAND,is  on  the  aw 
coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  ll 
a  very  narrow  channel. 

KAMBANG-PALA.  Jat.  Mace. 

EAMBANG-SAPATU,  Maut.  HibiMi 
rosa  Chineosis. 

EAMBARANI,  aBaluchtribe.   In  Ki 
son's  time,  Baghwan  was  enjoyed  by  fo 
brothers,  of  the  £ltai-Zai  branch  of  the  'Sm 
baraui  tribe,  the  principal  of  whom  wi 
Eamal  khan,  and  Chapai  khan.    They  m 
related  to  the  khan  of  Ealat.   The  tii 
emigrated  under  a  leader  called  Eamb 
hence  it  is  that  the  chief  clan 
Eambarani.  They  own,  however, 
families  of  Belochi,  namely,  the  a1 
Mekran,  whom  some  call  tiie  Ench 
and  those  Arabs  who  emigrated  franArsUI 
with  Hajjaj,  the  son  of  Ynsuf,  and  settl^ 
in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Meknn  la 
Belochistan,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  invsdis| 
army  marched  into  Sindh. — Richard  F,  Sm 
ton's  Sindhf  p.  410 ;  MaamnCt  Jownqk 
Vol.  ii,  p.  46. 

EAMBEI,  Hnn>.  Solannm  nigrum. 

EAMBHA,  Pamjab.   Bottleia  tifictori* 
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KAMBOJIA. 


KAMBQAL,  RoUlera  tiiicioriii. 
KAMBHOJIjSans.  AdeDaDtherapavoDiDa, 


KAMBIA.  Gar.  Ckkjr  arborea. 
KAMBING,  Maut.  A  goat.    Id  Mnlay, 
I  goit  bu  two  niunes,  Kambing  and  BebeK, 
I  latter,  bring  alats  the  name  for  the  domes- 
:  dack  in  the  Javanese  laugui^ — Vraw- 

ft  Diet,  p.  148. 
KAMBING  UTAN,  Malat.  KflBinar- 
Jdi  BomatreDeis,  Ham.  Smith, 
KAM-BINJ,  Pans.,  Pubht,  A  water  me- 
;  of  Ctodafaar. 
KAMfil  PlSiNI,  Tam.  Gam  of  GardenU 

KAHBLE  FALAM,  Tah.  Moras  indica. 
KAMBO,  Tam.  Gardenia  lucida. 
KAHBOJIAt  a  small  kiogdom  lying  be- 
Siim  and  Cochin-OhiDa,  containing 
It  SOOJOOO  people  of  whom  4-fith8  are  the 
b'tb  Kbo.   It  contains  ibe  four  proviuces, 
it,  Eampong  Suai,  Kampong  and  Kam- 
Saa.  Kunbodia,  Kamboja,  or  Cambodia, 
aneientlj  called  Kam-pliu-{^ha,  it«  modern 
mm  is  Khmer.    The  chain  of  mountains 
diride  Siam  from  Cambodia  is  little 
km,  bat  where  it  has  been  seen  or  Tieited 
AadendoDS  are  found  to  be  of  a  moderate 
fti^t,  and  are  clothed  with  vegetation. 
iGmntBteations  with  Cambodia,  are  for  the 
put  tardy  and  difficalt.    It  was  formerly 
isdepeodent  kingdom,  extending  from  8f 
SOT  oT  N.  lat.,  but  for  the  past  three  cen- 
ilB  inflaenee  has  been  on  Uie  decline, 
MUs-Giina  on  the  one  side,  and  Siam  on 
oUwr,  having  appropriated  large  portions 
id  ootj  four  provinces,  two  landward  and 
n  maritime,  now  remain  to  it.    Its  com- 
is  in  rice,  ivory,  silk  and  cardamoms. 
wMe  of  the  coast  from  Kamas,  in 
bodia,  quite  up  to  what  is  called  by  the 
Lem  Sam-roe*aaa,  tlie  Cape  Liant  of 
■npetBs,  is  an  nninterrnpted  ardiipelago  of 
nrifnl  islands.  Sorereign^  orer  Uie  king- 
of  Cambodia,  is  now  claimed  both  by 
mi  Cochhi-China,  and  the  Cambodiwi 
fMe,  unable  to  resist  either  of  the  sovereigns 
ip  tribute  to  both.    The  Kambojans  are  no 
■ger  a  dhtinct  and  independent  nation,  the 
part  of  their  territory  having  been 
riigipted  hj  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  the 
Men  fully  taken  possession  of  by  the 
and  the  latter,  with  the  co-operation 
the  Kambojan's  under  their  rule,  have 
:cn  Poi-nom-pen  and  held  the  occupancy 
If  for  tflircral  years.    This  place  is  sltnated 
h  the  gmt  river  called  M6.Kong.  From 
^plaee  awth,  to  the  sonrces  of  the  river,  it 
k  believed,  the  Coehln-Chineee  have  no 
tlMaioBs  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
•      be  stated  that  the  H^Eong  is  the 
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western  boundary  of  Cochin-China  and  con- 
ewjuently  the  eastern  boundary  of  Siam. 
The  only  part  of  l^e  contioeiit  of  J\gia,  the 
Malay  peninsula  excepted,  in  which  the 
Malays  have  settled  and  to  which  their 
language  has  extended,  is  Eambodia,  cor- 
rectly Kambctja,  which  appears  to  be  a 
Malayan  word.  In  that  country,  they  seem 
to  iMve  established  a  little  independent 
principality  called  Champa,  well  known  both 
in  Malay  and  Javanese  story.  Both  the 
Malays  of  the  peninsula  and  the  Javanese 
appeal'  to  have  carried  on  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Champa,  and  the  same  com- 
merce still  goes  on  between  Champa  and  the 
British  setUement  of  Singapore.  The  Cam- 
bodians who  are  subjects  of  Siam  occupy  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Me-kong  down  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cochin-China.  Up  to  the  lati- 
tBdes  12*  to  13*  N.,  tribute  is  said  to  be 
regularly  paid  especially  by  the  fertile  provinoe 
Bataleang.  The  river  M^Kong  of  Kamboja 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia.  It  is  said  to  have 
its  origin  in  a  lake  within  the  Chinese  provinee 
of  Yu-nau,  and  to  be  navigable  for  boats  even 
before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  between 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  degrees 
of  North  latitude.  It  fulls  into  the  sea  by 
three  months,  between  the  ninth  and  elevenUt 
degrees.  These  three  embouchnreff  are  known 
to  European  navigators  by  the  names  of  the 
westera  or  Basak  river,  the  eastern  or  eenferal 
branch,  and  the  northern  or  Japanese  river. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  lat^res^  and  the  more 
suitable  for  navigatiMi,  and  is  said  to  have 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  water  on  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  at  high-water  spring  tides. 
Besides  the  Annam  race,  the  iohabitantsof  the 
present  dominions  of  Cochin-China  consist  of 
several  other  races.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Kambojans,  whose  name  in  their  own 
language,  is  Eammer  or  Khmer,  but  who  are 
called  by  the  Siamese,  Kammen ;  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  Komen ;  by  the  Chinese,  Tuig-po- 
cha,  and  by  the  Malays,  Kamboja ;  which 
last  is,  no  doubt,  the  word  which  has  been 
borrowed  by  Eurtqmns,  and  most  frequently 
written  Cambodia.  Tlie  ancient  territoiy  of 
the  Kambojans  appears  to  have  embraced  all 
the  conntry  lying  west  and  south  of  the  river 
of  Saigun,  extending  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
as  far  north  as  the  twelfth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  in  the  interior,  at  least  to  the  fifteen^!. 
Ttie  Kambojans  speak  a  language  distinot 
from  those  of  all  thtir  neighbours  ;  hnt  in 
physical  form,  manners,  laws,  religion,  xad 
state  of  eivilization,  they  hear  a  eloser  resem- 
blance to  the  Siamese  tiian  to  any  other 
people.  A  few  of  its  people  have  embraced 
Christianity.  In  Cambodia,  is  the  great  tem- 
ple of  I7a-khoa-Yat^, ,_.  !^  jSec^^^^^been 
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bailt  in  the  tenth  century.  Xt  is  600  feet  at 
the  base,  and  in  the  centre  1 80  feet  high. 
Every  angle  of  the  roof,  every  eptablatui'e,  and 
every  cornice  bears  the  seven-headed  serpent. 
UjoQg  is  the  capital  of  Kambojia.  The 
Anam,  Kambojan,  Siamese,  Mod,  Barman 
and  the  other  Ultra-Indiaa  languages,  are 
ftU  characterised  by  strong  complex  sounds. 
The  Anam  and  Siamese  abound  in  complex 
Towel  sounds  and  the  Burmau  family  in  c<Hn- 
plex  consonantal  sounds  which  are  harsh  in 
Singpho,  leas  so  in  Bakhoing,  and  much  soft- 
ened in  Burmao.  The  A uamese  grou p 
amongst  whom  are  the  Moy,  sre  found  in 
Cochin-Cbina  and  Tonkin.,  They  are  a  sec- 
tion of  the  division  to  which  the  Chinese 
belong.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  or  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  Chinese  found  thu 
Anam  race  in  possession  of  the  basin  of  Sang 
Koi. 

In  physical  appearance,  the  Anam  race,  in 
aize,  form  of  the  head  and  peraoo,  expres- 
Bioa  and  temperament  have  a  close  resemb* 
lance  to  some  Indonesian  ti-ibes.  The  Javan 
group  has  a  larger  admixture  of  the  Anam 
^pethan  the  Sumatran  or  Boriieon.  Anam 
heads  are  common  in  eastern  Java  and 
especially  among  the  Bawian  and  Maduraii 
peoples.  The  Malay  and  wcsteru  Javan 
have  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form.  The 
Anam  race  want  the  lai^e  straight  faces,  flat 
occiput,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  com- 
paratively small  and  firm  mouUi,  hard  staring 
eye  and  grave  >  expression  of  the  Siamese 
Anam  is  Cochin-Chioa :  Laos  and  Ahom 
belong  to  Anam. — Bowrivg't  Siam^  Vol,  t, 
p.  683  ;  Vol  ii,  p.  464  ;  CravfunTi  Emb. 
p.  459  ;  Lubbock  Origin  of  Gml,  p.  243. 
3ee  Kia,  ^hong,  Kho,  India- 

£AMBOI,  SiNGQ.    See  Comboy. 

KAMBOJA,  a  people  of  ancieat  Arachosia. 
See  Kabul. 

EAMBOFISIN,  Tau.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
lucida,  Hoxb. 

KAMBU,  Tam.  Penciliaria  spicata, 

KAMBU  KARA,  Tel.    Caryota urens. 

^AMBUBANI,  see  I^ambarani,  Kelat. 

KAMB^S^^S,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Fersiai  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  and  father  of 
Cyrus.  He  cooquei'ed  Egypt  b.  c  5^5  to  522. 
]9e  UxA(.  Memphis  by  storm,  and  he  viijited 
the  tomb  of  lAeneh,— Bun$en,  ii,  610  ; 

$ii,  237  ;  ir,  288  ;  t,  740.  See  Fars,  Persian 
tings. 

KAMDANO,  a  rirer  near  ^iampoor  in 
Comillah. 

KAM-DHENU,  among  hiodoop,  a  cow, 
frhich  gives  mil^  without  breeding,  and  is 
worshipped  for  its  eopioosnesi,  Tr,  of  Mind, 
ybl.  i,  p,  38. 

K4MEE    Gkb.,  a  caipel,  a  droipedaiy, 
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KAMEELA,  Gbebk,  Daphne  mezeronn. 
KAMEEL-flAAR,  Qer.  Camel's  hair. 
KA-MEEN-THA,  Bdbm.    a  tree  abanr 
dant  all  along  the  sea  coast  near  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  maximum  girth  2  cubits,  maximum 
length  25  feet.    When  seasoned  it  sinks  in 
watei'.    It  is  used  for  posts  and  planks  of 
houses  ;  is  very  heavy  and  durable,  but  easily 
split. — Captain  Dance. 
KAMEH,  see  JelalUbad,  Kaffir. 
KAMEL,  a  botanist,  who  lost  the  credit  of 
many  discoveries,  t'roax  haTing  sent  them  to 
others  to  describe. 

EAMELA,  also  Kamil,  or  Kamila,  Hind. 
Rottlera  tinctoria.  Gol  kamila,  is  a  species  of 
Glocliidioo. 

KAMELOS,  Gr.,  a  camel. 
KAMELOT,  DcT.  Grb„  Camlet. 
KAMEL  PAARD,  Dot.  Giraffa  camelo* 
pardalis,  Sundev, 
KAMEL'S  DORN.Ger.  fledysarum  alhaji. 
KAMENOE,  Rus.  Coal. 
KAMEPH,  the  f^gyptian  name  of  .Ss- 
culapiuE. 

KAMERA,  Hind.  In  the  W.  P.  a  hired 
agricultural  labourer,  sometimes  located  for 
Riicceesive  generatious  on  the  same  estate 
although  quite  free  to  remove. —  Wilton. 

KAMEREDHA,  accoi-ding  to  the  Ven- 
didad  the  head  of  the  eviUspirita  of  the 
ancient  Pursi.  VaghdhaCta,  is  the  head  of  the 
good  spirits. 

KAMERI.  This  appellation  of  the  cuckoo 
is  derived  from  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  whose 
emblems  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  being  a 
bow  and  arrow,  the  latter  tipped  with  the 
champa,  jessamine,  and  other  flowers  in  which 
the  hindoo  poet  allows  no  thorn  to  lurk. 
The  bird  of  Kama,  says  Colonel  Tod,  from 
an  umbrageoMs  peepul,  poured  forth  his  mono- 
tonous but  pleasing  notes,  amidst  the  stillness 
of  a  lovely  scene,  where  the  last  tipta  of  aan- 
setillumiuated  the  dark  hues  of  the  surround- 
ing woods.  At  another  place,  he  says,  the 
vuclfoo  accompanied  hs  as  far  south  as  Chee- 
rasani :  the  Kol  rape  c|Ul  this  bird  Suk'hi  or 
ease*giving — perhaps  as  expressive  asKameri, 
the  bird  of  love.  In  his  hymn  to  Eamdeo,  Sir 
W.  Jones  observes,  that "  the  Btixmg  aromatic 
scent  of  the  gold-coloured  champa,  Micbe^ 
Ita  charopaca,  is  thought  offensive  to  the 
bees,  who'are  never  seen  on  its  blossom  a  t 
but  their  elegant  appearance  in  the  black 
hair  of  the  Indian  women  is  mentioned  bj 
Rurapbius,  and  both  facts  have  supplied  die 
Sauscrit  poets  with  elegant  allusions. — To<fM 
Travels,  pp.  79, 138.  t^e  Coel  Koil. 
KAMERYKSDOCK,  Ddk.  Cambric 
KAMESHWARI,  styled  Kamikhya,  sitar 
ated  within  the  town  of  Gohatti,  originally  a 
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dedicated  to  the  Yoni.  The  Yoni  is  here 
represented  by  a  tri-kon-ahar  jantra  or  trian- 
galar  stooe,  known  in  boddhist  mytholc^j  as 
Pnjna  Devi,  the  ODirenal  mother. 

EAMETTI,  Malbal.  Exccecaria  jamet- 
tia,  Spreng. 

KAMFER,  Dot.  Eamfora,BDS.  Camphor. 

K  AM  GAM,  see  Berar. 

KA-M'HOUNG  of  Akyab,  Bignocia 
stipalata,  Roxb. 

KA-MI,  Eu-mi,  Ei-mi,  Ea-^mwi,  Eba-mi, 
OTEa-mi-mi,3ignifying  man,  id  a  Burmese  tribe 
in  Arracao  oa  the  Eoladyn  river  who  assert 
that  they  once  dwelt  on  tiie  hills  now  held  by 
the  £hyen.  Their  name  seems  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Eha-mia  of  Gfaittagong.  The 
Ea-mi  seem  to  be  two  divisions  of  a  race  who 
dwell  in  the  hilts  bordering  the  Eoladan  river, 
and  probably  arrived  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  ceotory,  expelling  the  Mru  or  Mya. 
They  are  divided  into  several  clans.  See 
Bjimi-no*mi-t8i. 

KAMI,  Jap.  Seems  to  be  a  generic  appen- 
dage, to  the  names  of  the  men  of  a  certain 
rank  la  Japan,  just  as  in  England,  all  noblemeu 
between  the  ranks  of  Marquis  and  Burou  are 
styled  Lord.  Eami,  means  noble, — not  prince- 
ly. The  governor  of  Nagasaki  and  Hako-date 
s^le  themselves  Eami  ;  but  it  is  doubted  if 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  It  is  like  a 
Frenchman  using  a  "  de,"  or  a  German  a 

voot*'  to  ennoble  himself.  In  former  days 
a  Ea-mi  was  one  of  the  Japanese  Pantheon, 
bat  as  a  title  it  was  at  least  either  hereditary 
or  oaly  giren  to  very  great  worthies ;  but 
now  all  the  ministers,  governors,  and  princes 
have  usurped  the  title. — Hodg»otC$  Jfagataki, 
f.  156,  Ol^&anl.    See  Eurilian. 

EAMIA,  an  agricultural  laborer  of  some 
kiw  caste  :  in  sonth  Bahai'  he  is  sometimes 
eoBsidered  as  a  predial  slave,  either  for  a  tei-m 
or  for  ever :  in  the  south-west  provinces  he  is 
nsaidly  m  bondsman  or  bond-stave  who  has 
sold  his  services  for  life,  and  may  be  trans- 
ftcred  or  sold  himself,  his  cliildren  are  free  : 
one  kind,  the  Baodbak-Eamia  is  a  slave  only 
until  he  can  repay  the  money  advanced  to 
him  for  his  services. —  WilsorCs  Giott.,  Indian 
Termt.    See  Earain,  Sevak. 

EAMI-DANDA,  Sans.  ?  Vigne  gives  this 
as  literally  alms-giving,  applied  in  Eashmir 
to  a  hindoo  woman  who,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band and  being  unable  to  re-marry,  is  devot- 
ed to  the  service  of  the  gods. —  Vigne. 

EAMILA,  Hind.  B^  powder  from  the 
fnrit  of  Rottleria  tinetoria. 

EAMILtNG,  Malat.  Camirinm  cordifo- 
linm,  Gtertn. 

EAHI-MOSARA,  or  Gorogndn.  Casearia 
tome&tofla,  . 
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EAMIN,  in  the  north-west  provinces  is 
the  term  applied  io  the  artificers  and  seiTants 
of  a  village.  lu  the  Panjab,  they  are  persons 
who  are  kept  employed  in  cultivation  without 
bein<T  actual  hired  laborers  like  the  mnlazim. 
— Elliot ;  Powell  i  mUon's  Glotsary.  See 
Eamia. 

EAMIN,  see  Naksh-i-BuBtoom. 
EAMINAN,  also  Eamaya  manan,  also 

Minan,  Malay.    Frnnkincen»e,  Benjamin. 

EAMINI,  Bkno.  Ash-leaved  Murray's 
tree,  Murraya  exotica,  also  M.  panicuLata. 

KA-MI*KO-MI-TSI,  the  original,  nation- 
al religion  of  Jafian,  i»  called  Siusyn  ;  from 
the  words  Sin,  (the  gods)  ;  and  syn,  (faith)  ; 
and  its  votaries  ara  denominated  Slnta. 
Dr.  vonSiebold,  however,  says  that  the  pro- 
per native  name  of  this  religion  is  Ka-mi-no- 
Mi-tai,  signifying  "  the  way  of  the  Eami," 
or  gods  ;  that  the  Chinese  truslated  this 
compound  word  into  Shin-Tao,  and  that  the 
Japanese  adopted  the  Chinese  term,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  genius  of  their  language, 
softened  it  into  Sio-tu.  According  to  Siebold, 
the  Sintu  have  some  vogue  notion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  future  state  of 
existence,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  a 
paradise,  and  of  a  hell. — McFartantj  Geo. 
and  Hist,  of  Japan,  p.  207. 

EAMIRI,  JaV.  Ajeuritos  triloba,  For$L 
Cemirium  cordifolium,  Gosrtn. 

EAM'L,  HiHD.   A  blanket    See  Eamli. 
EAMLA,  HiKD.  Berberis  aristata,  Gym- 
noeporia  apinosa. 

EAMLAI,  also  Eambal,  of  Salt  Range, 
Odina  wodier,  Roxb. 

KAMLA  NIBU  ?  Bbng.  Citrus  anran- 
tium,  Linn. 

EAMLI,  DDK.,  Gdz.,  Hind.  Small  bhm- 
ket.  Natives  use  the  Kamly,  as  a  wrapper, 
io  one  piec^  Coats  are  made  of  the  finer  sorts^ 
and  look  very  well  ;  much  resembling  camlet 
in  appearance.  The  stuff  is  made  of  sheep 
and  goat  hair — in  warm  climates  the  covering 
of  sheep  can  scarcely  be  called  wool. — E,  Jf. 
Hindoo  Infanticide,  p.  1 76. 
EAMLOT,  Ros.  Camlet. 
EAMMAL,  Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 
EAMMALAB,  also  in  the  singular,  Eam- 
malan,  artificers.  They  are  divided  icto  five 
clasaea :  stone-cutters,  carpenters,  blsck- 
smiths,  goldsmiths  and  braziers.  Amongst  the 
hindoos,  the  five  artizan  castes,  alt  wear  the 
sacred  cord.    See  Eamsalar  ;  Eanaalar. 

KAMMA  REGU,  '  Tel.  Artoowrpus 
lacoocha,  -R.  iii,  524,  W.  le.  681. 

KAMMABI-EAMU,  Tel.  An  agricnltnnl 
caate  called  Eammaradu,  plural  Eammavam, 
Tel.  A  numerous  caste  of  Telinga  sudra, 
commonly  called  kammavu^  chiefly  oigaged 
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KAMPTEE. 
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KAMME,  Geb.   Kavamen,  Dct.  Combs. 

KAMMEBAKU,  Tbl.  Chftvica  betel, 
Mig„  Roxb^  fV.  le.  A  strong  Bmelling  species 
of  betoL  The  word  means  rough-leaved  betel. 

KAMMEBTUCH,  Gbr.  Cambric. 

KAMMI  MARAM,Tau.  Gmelinaarborea. 

KAMMON,  Heb.    Cummin  seed. 

KAMMYA-BUN,  near  Goverdhun,  the 
famous  scene  of  the  incidents  of  the  Vana 
purva  of  the  mafaabarati  is  really  a  clustc 
spot  f<i»  Uie  remiDiscences  of  tiie  Pandava 
brothers.  Here  they  were  Tisited  by  their 
great  friend  Krishna,  and  beguiled  by  holy 
sages  with  the  consolations  of  their  philosophy. 
None  of  its  ancient  features  is  retained  by  the 
place,  but  while  its  name  lives  in  the  verse  of 
the  poet,  the  pilgrim  will  bend  his  steps  to 
Kammyabun. — Tr.  of  Hiru/,,  Vol.  \i,  p.  115. 

KAMODH,  HiHD.    A  kind  of  rice. 

KA-MOI,  or  Moi,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  M^KoDg,  occupy  the  bixwd  expansion  of 
the  Anam  cluin  towards  Eamboja,  and  appear 
to  extend  northwards  along  these  mountains, 
marchiog  with  die  Lao  od  the  westward. 
They  are  said  to  be  black  eavages,  with  negru 
-  features.  The  Kambojau  style  them  Kha-men. 
They  are  the  Kho-men  of  Leydeu  and  the 
Kha>men  of  GutztaC    See  Kurilian. 

KA-MOUNG  ?  a  tree  of  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  large  size  and  is  plentiful.  Wood  used 
•  for  planks,  posts,  &c.—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KAMFA,  that  portion  of  Thibet  lying 
between  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tsanpo 
river  and  the  snowy  ridges  which  separate 
Thibet  from  Bhutan. 

EAMPA,  capital  of  Anga,  taken  by  Bimba- 
Hurm  the  king  of  Maghada. 

KAMPALLAM,  or  Kampa  allum,  Tbl. 
Kngiber,  »p.  Kampu  means  **  stinking"  or 
"bad." 

KAMPFEB,  GsR.  Camphor. 

KAUPFEB,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Siam 
on  the  7th  of  June  1690 — Bowring'*  Siamj 
Vol.  i,  p.  99.    See  K»mpfer. 

KAMPHATIB,  see- Porcupine. 

KAMPHUCHA,  see  Kambogta. 

KAMPILAK  and  the  Kris,  made  in 
Borneo^  Sooloo^  Tampassuk,  Malluda  Bay, 
are  awm'ds  used  by  the  Illonnn  pirates. 

KAHPIBA,  Ualbau  Semecarpua  ana- 
cardtum,  Linn. 

KAMPONG,  MA.UT.  A  house  enclosure 
or  grounds,  the  Anglo-Indian  word,  c<nii- 
ponnd. 

KAMFONG  SUAl,  a  province  of  Gam. 
bodia. 

KAMPOT,  the  principal  harboar  of  Kara- 
bo)ia.  Ujong  harbour  is  the  capital  of  Kam- 
bt^ia. 

KAMPOTSON,  a  province  of  Cambodia. , 
KAMPTEE,  in  lat  21*  16',  and  79°  U'  E.  I 
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in  Berar,  a  l«*ge  station  on  the  right  bank  tf 
the  Kanhan  river,  immediately  below  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Pencfa  and  the 
Kolar.  The  open  place  near  the  church  is 
996  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  nine  miles  from 
Nagpore,  aud  was  formerly  a  small  village^ 
but  being  selected  a  British  military 
cantonment,  has  grown  into  a  town  of  60,000 
people. — 8ekl.,  Ad. 

KAMPU  IRUGUDU  CHETT0,  TaL. 
Dalbergia,  jp.,  an  inferior  kind  fivm  ka 
"inferior,"  Simsupa  is  the  "  Sissoo." 

KAUP0LE  KIBAY,Tah.  ^rualanata, 
Jmt. 

KAMPU  TUMMA,  Tbl.  VacbelUa  far- 
nesiana,  W.  ^  A. 

KaMR,  Ar.    The  moantoin. 
KAMB,  Ab.,  Pbbs.,  Hibd.   The  waisL 
Kamr-band,  a  girdle. 

KAMRAJ^HiHD.  Acidfniitof  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

KAMBAKA£[,  Hikd.  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola. 

KAMRAN.  Timur'a  titles,  in  the  height 
of  his  power  were  Saltan  Kamran,  Amir, 
Kntb-ud-Deeo,  Timur,  Kur-khan,  Sabib-i- 
Karan.  Sultan  means  "  \qvA  f  Kamran, 
successful Amir,  commander  ;"  Kotb- 
ud-Deen,  "  polar  star  of  the  faith  Timur, 
"  it  shall  shake  ;**  Kur^khan,  '*  of  tbe  lineage 
of  sovereign  princes  and  Sahib-i-Karan, 
"master  or  lord  of  the  grand  conjnnctionB.'* 
The  easterns  believe  that  in  all  the  great  oon- 
jnnctaoDS  of  the  planets,  there  is  a  great 
rerolution  in  the  wwld.  Thus  Abraham, 
Hosep,  Zoroaster,  Christ  and  Mahcnamed, 
came  into  the  world  in  a  grand  conjnncticHi. 
Eayomars,  Solomon,  Alexander,  Zengis  and 
Timur,  were  each  in  their  turn,  Sahlb-i-Karan, 
or  "masters  of  the  conjunctions,"  aud  of  all  the 
great  events  during  their  respective  reigos. — 
lyHerbelot ;  •  Markham'a  Embtusjf,  p.  47. 

KAMRANGA,  BsNa.  Carambola-tree, 
Averrhoe  acida. 

KAMll-UD-DIN,  killed  inaction  agaioat 
the  Abdatla  A.  D.  1748-  He  was  wazir 
(vixier)  of  Mahomed  shah,  whose  death 
followed  as  the  result.— Orme. 

KAM-BUK,  HiHO.  Averrhoa  eanmbola, 
Linn. 

KAMBUP,  Beng.  FicuBbetgainina,X(»n. 
KAMRUP.  Assam  is  a  great  valley 
stretching  from  tJie  head  of  thcBay  of  Bengal 
to  the  north-east,  towards  China.  It  is  the 
ancient  Kamrup,  aud  its  histtHy  (*  Assam 
Bui-anji')  by  Huliram  Dhaikiyal  Phukan,  of 
Gohati,  after  bringing  down  Uie  geuealogiea 
to  the  Kshatriya  dynss^  of  Dravir  (Dharaia- 
pala)  says  he  invited  brahmins  trota  Gaor 
to  bis  oour^  noi'th  of  the  Brahmaputra.  See 
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KAMSALAR  or  goldiBinith  caste,  perform 
marriage  of  their  daugliters  both  before  aod 
kfter  the  age  of  puberty.    See  Kammalar. 

KAMSCHATKA,  on  the  extreme  N.  E. 
of  Asia*  contiguous  to  Siberia.  It  is  iuhiibited 
bj  different  nations.  Some  who  live  about 
the  middle  paj  a  contriliution  to  the  Ruseiaos, 
bat  others  living  more  north  are  thrir  pro- 
fessed euimiea. — Jiisl.  of  Japan^  Vol.  p. 
21. 

KAMSIN,  a  dust  storm  of  N.  Africa. 
KAHXSCHATNUA  8ALFFTEI,  Bus. 
Danwak. 

KAMTZ,  see  Lightning  Conductors. 

KAMUD  BIJ,  Hind.    Mympltsa  alba. 

KAMUGA,  Tah.  Ai-eca  catechu,  Linn. 

KAMUJAT  TREE  OIL,  a  small  bottle, 
priced  Rupees  6^  from  the  Ctrnara  distiiet, 
was  a  dark  gelatiuous  mass,  of  the  consistence 
of  blaoe-mange- 

KAMUU  Hind.  Rotilera  tinctorin,  JRor^. 

KAMUL,  Komul,  or  Kamil,  tho  Haroi  of 
tiw  OhiDese,  is.  the  station  it  which  the 
nmln  eastward  frc»n  Uie  north  and  the  south 
sides  of  the  TbUn  Sbaa  converge,  and  from, 
which  travellers  generally  start  to  cross  the 
desert  before  entering  China.  The  people 
of  Kamil  were  all  buddhists  in  Marco  Folo's 
time.  In  1419,  Shah  Rukb's  envoys  found 
Ibere  the  mosque  and  buddhist  temple  side 
by  Slue.  Folo.t  ii,  36 ;  Benedict  Goea  in 
VuU^  Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  894. 

KAMUL«  see  Kocch,  Dbimal. 

KAMUN,  orKemuD,  As.   Cumin  seed. 

KAMUNING,  a  wood,  of  Jhvh,  of  a 
twownisb  colour  and  very  flue  grain,  used  for 
hUts  aod  sheaths,  Tayuman  resonbles  it 
aod  is  very  mufh  eeleenied  :-<-the  Wuui- 
slelago  affords  a  reddish  wood. — Ba^i 
HiUory  of  Java,  Vol.  i,  pp.  40,  42. 

KAN,  Bdrh.  a  shrub,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  yielding  a  valued  fruit  which  resembles 
a  sweet  grape. — Malcolm^  Vol,  i,  p,  62, 

KAN,  Hind.  Saccharum  spootaneum. 
&  sara.    See  Kana. 

KAN,  Krishna. 

KAN,  a  liquid  measure  in  Batavia  of  91 
cabic  inches  :  33  are  equal  to  about  lOf 
gallona  ;  388  Batavia  kan  make  one  leaguw 
or  160  English  gallons. — Simmond**  Diet. 

KAN  A,  acoording  to  iiindoo  law,  a  pei^ 
eon  blind  of  one  eye  is  incompetent  to 
auoceed.  Kana  is  ihe  nickname  given  to  a  per- 
Boit  labouring  under  this  personal  defect,  which 
term  is  merely  an  anagram  of  anka,  '  the  eye.' 
The  loss  of  an  eye  does  not  deprive  an 
occupant  of  his  rights — of  which  there  was  a 
oiiioM  example  in  the  siege  of  the  imperial 
city  of  Pelfai,  which  gave  rise  to  the  remark, 
that  the  three  greatest  men  therein  bad  only 
Ibe  eomplement  of  one  mui  amongst  Ibem  : 
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the  emperor  bad  been  deprived  of  both  eyes 
by  the  brutality  of  Gholam  Kadir  ;  the  besieg- 
ing chief  Holcar  was  kana,  and  so  was  the 
defender,  Sir  D.  Ochterlooy.  Holcar's  name 
has  become  synoniroous  with  kona,  and  many 
a  horse,  dog,  and  man,  blind  of  an  eye,  was 
called  after  lliis  celebrated  Mahratta  leader. 
The  hiodoos,  attach  a  degree  of  moral  obliquity 
to  eveiy  individual  kana,  aud  appear  to  make 
no  dislinetinn  )>etween  the  natural  and  the 
acquired  defect ;  though  to  all  Itana  tbey  apply 
another  aud  more  dignified  appellation.  Suk- 
racharya,  the  Jupiter  of  the  hindoo  astro- 
mythology,  whicih  very  grave  personage  came 
by  his  misfortune  in  no  creditable  way, — for, 
altliough  the  guru,  or  spiritual  head  of  the 
hiudoo  godp,  he  set  as  bad  a  moral  example  to 
them  t\*  did  the  classiral  Jupiter  to  the  tenants 
of  the  Greek  aud  Roman  Pantheon.— Toifs 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  269 

KANA,  Hind.   Commelina  obliqua. 

KANA,  Him  Saccharum  sara.  SeeKao. 

KANA,  see  Terah. 

KANACHI,  Hind.   Rnbas  rotundifoUns. 

KANADA,  see  Veda. 

KA-N^  KYA-THA,  Burh.  Axtocarpns 

echiuata,  Roxb. 

KANAGACHA,  or  Kanakachu,  Hind., 
the  moral  of  Kashmir  and  elsewhere. 

KANAGA  CHETTU,  Pongamia  glabra. 
Vent ,  fV.  .y  A.,  fV.  Ic,  Galedupa  Indiea, 
R.  iii,  239. 

KANaGALU,  Mahr.  Dillepia  pentagyu, 
Roxb. 

KANAGAN.  Predial  slaves  of  Malabar 
supposed  to  be  a  sab-division  of  the  palayar. 

KANAGAVUH,  Malbu.  MemecyloD 
tinotorium.— ATofn;  WiUd. 

E^NAGI,  Tkl.  Barringtonia  acutangula, 
Qrerin. 

KANA  GOBAKA,  Sinqh.  Hebradendron 
gambogioides. 

KANA-HOODY,  see  Koh. 

KANA-IRAKA,  Sans.,  purple  fleabane. 

KANAIT,  an  agricultural  race  in  the 
Simla  hills  and  east  of  the  Suilej.  They  are 
a  local  tribe  holding  most  of  the  land  on  the 
Simla  hills.  Tiiey  are  inferior  in  position  to 
U^poots,  more  perhaps  of  the  level  of  the 
Kumi  and  Lodhi,  but  they  ai-e  often  educated, 
and  are  generally  ministers  to  the  Riypoot 
chiefs.  Their  women  are  very  nice  lodtinj^ 
and  nil  the  tribe  who  are  uot  (in  the  upper 
hills)  in  contact  with  Turtars  are  quite  Arian, 
though  nut  very  large.  In  certain  places  is  a 
partial  aud  local  practice  of  polyandry  among 
them,  but  it  is  not  the  genei-al  custom  of  the 
tribe.— Cawpici/,  pp.  88,  97, 123. 

KANAK,  Hind.  Wheat ;  lal  Eanak,  red 
wheat,  Triticum  sBstiTom ;  bar  kanidc  or 
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KANAE,  BiHD.  Sageretia  oppMitifolia. 

KANAKA,  see  Baddha,  Topes. 

KANA  KACHU,  Hind.  Morel. 

KANAKKAN,  T&h.  Mal.  An  accoantant. 

KANAKAN,  Mal.  Predial  slaves  in  Mala- 
bar, also  designated  Kanaka  charma-  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  they  are  a  subdivision  of 
the  Palayar.    See  Kanagan  ;  Kanchara. 

KANAKKAB,  a  tribe  of  peopla  They 
are  divided  into  many  sections  or  classes  as 
Heal  faatta  ^oakkar,  Sdr  Eauakar  ;  Saratfae 
Kanakkar. 

KANAKAMBRAM,  or  Eits  vadambram, 
Tkl.  Ci-ossandra  iDfundibaliformis,  £lee$.— 
tar.  fi  anrantiacs. 

KANAKA  FATA,  or  Konda  imudum. 
BaUospermum  polyandram,  H.fV. — Ic.  1885. 

KANKATCH,  see  Sikh. 

KANA  KUCHOO,  Hind.  Fungi ;  mush- 
rooms. 

KANAI^  Hind.  A  divisioD  oflaod,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre — 8  kanal  make  one 

ghomao. 

KANALA,  Bkvo.  Grynaadropsis  penta- 
phylla. 

KANAM^.see  Knnawar. 

KANAMBU,  If  ALBAL.  Fibre  of  CroUlai-ia 
juncea. 

KANAKA,  Sank.  Onnocarpum  sennoides. 

KANANA  (SHIGRU),  Sass.  Hedy- 
sarum  sennoides. 

KANANA  CUNDA,  Sans.  Diucontiura 
poly  phy  Mum. 

KANANA  HERUNDUM.Sans.  Jatropha 
curcas. 

KANANA-IRAKA,  or  Kaoana  zimka, 
Sans.    Vernonia  anthelmintica,  Fleabane. 

KANANA  MALL1K:A,  Sans.  Jasmi- 
num. 

KANANGA,  Ma],at.  Uvaria  Caoanga, 
Ztiin.  The  perfume  of  the  Kananga,  (Uvaria  ;) 
Cbampaka,  (Michelia)  ;  Melur  (Jasminum), 
and  many  other  plants  of  Borneo,  are  all 
pleasing.  The  Sowers  of  the  Uvaria  cauauga 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  leaves,  among  which  tbe 
bunches  hang  down  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
About  sun-set,  if  the  evening  he  calm,  they 
diffuse  a  fragrance  around  that  affects  the 
sense  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards. 
— Law's  Sarawak^  p,  63  ;  Mar»den*t  Hist, 
of  Sumatra,  p.  103. 

KANANG  KIRAI,  Tah.  Commelyna 
communis.  Linn. 

KANAPA  CHETTU,  or  Kanigi  ehettu 
Tbl.  Barringtonia  acutangnla,  Gartn. 

KANAPA  CHETTU  BADANIKE.Tel. 
Vanda  Roxburghii,  Roxb.  Sr.—  W.  Ic.  916, 
— Cymbidium  tessaloides,  Boxb,  iii,  463. 

KANAPA  TIGE,  or  Ijadi  gadda.  Tel. 
Boxbui^hia  gltniowMdes,  fitNcfr. 
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KANAFE  TIGE.  or  K4d£pa  tige»  0^. 
Yitis  caniosB,  IVaU.   Cissua  camoea. 

KANAR,  a  river  near  Duttoda  in  the 

Indore  teiritOTy. 

KANARA,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of 
India.  It  has  the  river  Kalinuddi,  which 
disembogues  at  Sedashegbur,  also  the  Tuddery 
river,  the  Gangawati  which  disembogues  at 
Honore,  and  there  is  a  marine  lagoon  at 
Mangalore.  Population  1,056,300.  Sm 
Canara. 

KANARA,  Stylocoiyne  Webera. 
KANA-BAJ,  Hind.    Bauhinia  caana- 
bina,  B. 

KANA  RAJA,  Bkno.,  Hfnd.  Banhinia 
Candida,  also  Bauhinia  nitida. 
KANARA  K,  see  Inscriptions. 
KANA  RBGU,  Flacourtia  sepiarla,  iL  iii, 

835. 

KANARI,  Malay.  Alenrites  triloba, 
Font.  A  tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the  sago  palm, 
and  found  to  the  westward,  though  it  has  been 
introduced  to  Celebs  and  Java.  It  is  a  lat^o 
handsome  tree  and  one  of  tlie  most  asefbl 
productions  of  the  Archipelago,  It  bears  a 
nut  of  an  obloiig  shape  nearly  tbe  size  of  a 
walnut,  the  kernel  of  which  is  as  delicate  as 
that  of  a  filbert,  and  abounds  with  oU.  The 
nuts  are  either  smoked  and  dried  for  use  or 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  them  in  their  recent 
state.  It  is  used  for  all  culinary  purposes  and 
is  purer  and  more  palatable  than  that  of  the 
cocoonuL  The  kernels  mixed  up  with  a  little 
sago-meal  are  made  into  cakes  and  eaten  as 
bread. —  Crawfurd,  SimmoncTs  Comml.  Pro- 
ducti,  page  546. 

KANARI,  caves  in  the  isktnd  of  Salsette. 
See  Caves,  Karli. 

KANARY  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pitt  pu- 
sage  are  an  extensive  chain  of  flat  woodj 
uninhabited  islands  stretching  along  tho  N. 
coast  of  Mysole. 

KANAT.  Shiraz  is  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  Kanat  and  Karez,  which  are 
subterraneous  conduits  and  trenches  or  artifi- 
cial watei'-courses  above  ground.  And  the  best 
of  these  is  the  Karez  which  Rukn-ud-Doulab 
Hassan  ebn  Buiah,  a  prince  of  the  Dilemite 
race,  first  caused  to  be  made ;  this  Karez  is 
denominated  the  water,  or  stream,  of  Bukon- 
bad.— Ouw/eV'  Travel Vol.  ii,  p.  7. 

KA  NAT  THA,  Bdbk.  A  tr«e  of  Honl- 
mein,  its  wood  is  used  for  ordinaiy  house- 
building purposes. — CaX.  Cat.Ex.  1862. 

KANAUCHA,  Hind.  Hucuna  prurita. 
Salvia,  sp. 

KANAUJ,  a  district  or  province  in  Hin- 
doostao,  known  also  as  Kanya  kubya. 

KANAYAB,  Tak.  UUlmen,  honten, 
shepherds.  ^-  i 
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KiNAWAB,  between  L.  31*  and  32*^., 
■ad  L.  76*  E.,  produces  great  quantities  of 
fniit,  and  from  niany  other  places  men  may 
be  met  tnrelling  downwards  with  kilta  or 
long  baskets  fuU  of  apples  of  very  pleasing  ap- 
petnuce,  latge  and  well-coloured,  but  though 
iveet,  their  flavor  is  deficient.  In  the  upper 
idte^a  of  the  Sutlej,  in  Sptti,  and  Eanawar, 
•n  mixed  races  exhibiting  much  Tibetan 
Mood,  and  hi  religioa  eppBrentlj,  moi-e  bud- 
dbiit  than  hindoo.  Tlie  Tibetan  colony  at 
MiAuoo  just  above  Simla,  are  powerful  ruddy- 
iM^iDg  people  entirely  unlike  Indians,  their 
womea  are  industrloua  but  very  uoattractive. 
— PotoeW;  Campbell,  p.  146.  See  Bai-a- 
l4cha,lDdia,  Kuuawar,  Polyandry. 

KANAWAT,  see  Baba. 

SAiVAYO,  BuRW.    Pierardia  sapota. 

EA-NA-20*  Bdbh.  Heritiera  minor, 
Lam^  also  H.  Uttoralis,  JiL  Soondii-ti'ee. 
See  floitiera.  • 

KANCB,  GuK.,  HiHD.  Glass. 

EANGHANA.orKasana,  Tsl^  Malkal. 
BnUuniB  acuminata,  L.,  Banhioia  tomeutosa, 
Xiu. 

EAI^CHAKAMU,  Singh.,  or  Sampenga 
chettu,  Tel.  Michelia  champaca,  L.,  butap- 
ptied  also  to  other  golden-colored  flowei's. 

£ANXHANI,  HiHU.  A  dancing  girl  by 
CMie  and  pi-ofession. 

EAirCHAN  CHAKTA»  Bbhg.  Bauhioia 
acamuiata,  Lintt. 

KANCHAftAVITA  KARU,  a  mendi. 
cut  belonging  to  the  five  classes  of  artificers. 

KANCHARI,  MUR.  Kanchkar,  £Iivd. 
A  eaite  working  in  glass  ood  crystal. 

EAN-CHEE»  a  ceremony. 
I    KANCHELIA,  see  Hindoo. 

EANCUELIYA,  a  sect  of  saiva  bindoos, 
mnhippers  of  the  Sakti ;  who  are  said  iu 
tbar  rites  to  have  a  community  of  womeu 
irithoQt  regard  to  natural  ties. 

SAN-CHEW.  There  is  here  a  recumbeut 
Igm  menUoned  by  Hajji  Mahomed.  Such 
eoiosaal  sleeping  figures,  symbolisiug  Sakya 
Hani  in  the  state  of  Nirwana,  are  U)  be  seen 
iBBarmab,  Siam,  and  Ceyl<Hi. —  Tenneni't 
ii,  £97  ;  Mitgion  to  the  CouH  of 
Atciin  1855,  p.  52  j  Bowrinff't  SitM  ;  JTuie 
I  Caika^,  i,  p.  203. 

!    KA>'CH-HABr,  Hii^D.  Cardnum  nutans. 

KAN-CH'HAYDANA,  boring  the  ears. 

KANCHI,  the  native  name  of  Con^r 
jmrun.  It  is  a  holy  city  of  the  hindoos, 
ibaost  45  miles  west  of  Madras,  and  has  two 
|Rst  hindoo  temples,  one  of  the  saiva  and  one 
dtfae  vaishoava  sect.  The  former  is  poor 
Md  neglected,  having  been  ptondered  by 
daeoib  lUniit  the  year  1850.  Conjeveram 
ftfiiM  was  taken  by  Clive  on  the  29th 
Aflgvt  n51>  and  a|^  in  Decomber,  and 
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again  in  1752.  It  is  known  in  the  sonth  as 
Kanchi.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  holiest 
of  the  hindoo  cities  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
Conjeveram  was  the  capital  of  the  Chola 
kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the  south  of 
India,  from  che  eighth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  Shuh-ji  the  father  of  Sivaji 
totally  annihilated  every  vestige  of  their  once 
great  power.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  prolonged  of  all  the  Indian  dynasties. 
See  Hindoo  ;  Sri  Sampradaya. 

KANCHI  CHIKKUDU  KAYA,  DoH- 
chos  ciliatus,  TF.  ^  A.  D.  proatratus,  B.  iii, 
310.  Abundant  in  hedges,  whence  its  name, 
from  kaijchi,  a  hedge. 

KANCHIL,  MALAf.  Tragnlns  kanchU, 
Gray. 

KANCHI  MABAM.  Tah.  of  Ceylon, 
Ulmua  integrifolia,  Roxb. 

KANCHINJINGA,  a  roouotain  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  in  Lat.  27*  42'  0"  N.,  and 
Long.  88*  8'  T  E ,  its  we^t  peak  ia  in  L. 
27*  42'  1%  L.  88*  8'  0',  and  the  top  of  the 
peak  is  28,156  f^.  above  the  sea.  So  fiur  as 
was  known  in  186!,  this  peak  is  only  exceed- 
ed in  height  as  yet  by  the  Gaurisankar  in 
Nepal,  and  the  Dapsang  peak  in  the  Karako- 
rura  chain.  The  latter  peak,  marked  by  the 
G.  T.  S.  K.  2,  in  Lat.  N.  35*  41',  Long.  ifi. 
Gr.  76*  48',  attains  a  height  of  28,  287  ft. 
KuDchiujinga  foims  a  central  and  predomi- 
uant  object  in  the  Sikkim  panorama  of  the 
snowy  range.  Kauchiajiuga  praseuts  itself 
from  Faint  under  a  verUcal  angle  of  4*  51'  10", 
and  even  the  lowest  point  of  die  junction 
between  Kitbrn  and  Kanchinjinga  (the  curve 
seen  just  below  the  eastern  peak)  has  still  in 
the  panorama  ao  angular  height  of  3*  36'. 
The  peak  is  181,632  feet  dietHnt  from  FaluC. 
-r^oumal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BenffcUf 
1860,  No.  I, p.  21  ;  Sehl.,  Herm. 

KANCH  KE  MANKE,  Hind.,  Doe. 
Glass  beadp. 

KANCH-KUBI,  Duk.  Mocana  prnrita. 
Hook, 

KANCH-KURI,  Hind.  Tragia  cannabina 
Linn. 
KANCHU,  see  Sodra. 
KANCHUG  AR,a  worker  in  mixed  metals. 
KA  NCHUN,  also  Eanchun  chukta,  Bbho. 
Taper-pointed   mountain   ebony,  Eiauhinia 
acuminata. 

KANGHUBA,  Beko.  Commelyna  Bengal- 

lensis. 

KAND,  Hind.   Moist  or  raw  sugar. 
KAND,  Hind.    A  root.    Hence  Bidari 
kand,  or  bilai  kand.    Pueraria  taberoBa. 
Gragar  kand,  Astragalus  multioepe. 
Pash  kand,  Calotropis  procera. 
Shakar  kand,  Batatas  eduUs. 


KANDAHAB. 


KAIfDAHAR. 


KANDA,  Meconopeis  aculeate,  also  Ber- 

cheniia  sp.,  also  Saccbarum  sara, 
Katar  kanda,  Aatragalus  muUiceps. 
Fhut  kaada,  Ballota  limbata,  also  Aspara- 

gus  incemosufi. 
Put  kanda,  Hisd.    Achyraothea  aspeia, 

also  Grozopliora  pHcata. 
EANOA,  BsNG^  HiNO.,  Tkl.    Scilla  in- 
dicB,  Roxb.  Squill. 

KANDA,  San8.,  Tel.  Arum  (Amorpho- 
phallus)  cam paou latum,  R,  iii,  409. 

EANDA  GADDA,  Txi»  Tacca  pinua- 
ti6tida. 

KANDA  GANG.   Hibiscus  colliuus. 

KANDA-GASS,  Sisgh.  Macatauga 
tomeutosa,  W.  Ic. 

KANDAHAR,  a  city  of  Affghanistan,  said 
to  be  older  than  Kabul,  and  by  some  said  to 
have  been  fbuuded  by  Lohi-asp,  a  Persiau 
king  who  flourished  iu  times  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  to  whom  also  the  foundiug  of 
Herat  is  attiibuted.  It  is  asserted  by  uthem, 
with  far  greater  probability,  to  have  beeu 
built  by  Secunder  Zu-ul-kurniii  ;  that  is  by 
Alexander  the  Great  The  traditioDS  of  the 
Persians  here  agree  with  the  coujectores  of 
European  geographers,  who  fix  on  this  site 
for  ooe  of  cities  culled  Alexandria.  The 
aucieut  city  stood  till  the  reigu  of  the  Gbilji 
when  shah  Hosseia  founded  a  new  one  un- 
der the  name  of  Hosseiuabad.  Kadir  shah 
attempted  again  to  niter  the  site  of  the  town, 
and  buUt  Nadii-abad  ;  at  last,  Ahmed  shah 
Sado-zye  founded  the  present  city,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ahmed  Shah  and  the 
title  of  Ashraf-ul-Belad,  or  the  uoble  of  cities  ; 
by  diat  name  and  title  it  is  yet  mentioned  in 
public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
court ;  but  the  old  name  of  Kandahar  still 
prevails  among  the  people,  though  it  has  lost 
its  rhyming  addition  of  Dai--ul-Karar,  or  the 
abode  of  quiet  or  the  city  of  stabilities.  Ahmed 
shah  himself  tnarked  out  the  limits  of  the  prtj- 
sent  city,  and  laid  down  the  regular  plan 
which  is  still  so  remarkable  iu  its  execution. 
He  Borrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  proposed 
to  have  added  a  ditch  ;  but  the  Duraui  are 
said  to  have  objected  to  his  fortifications,  and 
to  bttvo  declared  that  their  ditch  was  the 
Chaman  of  Bistan,  a  meadow  near  Bistan,  in 
the  most  western  part  of  Persian  Khorassan. 
Kandahar  was  the  capital  of  the  Durani  em- 
pire in  Ahmed  shah's  time,  but  Tiraur chang- 
ed the  seat  of  government  to  Kabul.  At  the 
foot  of  the  old  town  of  Kandahar  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  reliques  of  antiquity 
belonging  to  the  eastern  world.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  lesA  than  the  water-pot  of  Fu  or 
Buddha.  It  was  earned  to  Kandahar  by  the 
tribes  who  fled  in  the  foni'th  centnry  from 
Gandharra  on  tlie  Indus  to  eieape  an  iaTarion 
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of  the  Yu'chi,  who  made  tho  irruption  from 
Chinese  Tartaiy  with  the  expi-ess  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  pot.    It  is  the  huHest  relique  ctf 
the  buddliist  world,  and  still  retains  among 
the  mahomedaus  of  Kaudahur  a  sacred  and 
miraculous  character.    It  is  called  the  Kosh- 
gul-i-Ali  or  Ali'e  pot.    It  is  formed  of  atone 
aud  may  contain  about  twenty  gallons.  The 
new  town  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  flanked 
with  a  citadel,  but  the,place  is  commanded  oo 
several  points  by  rocky  hills,  the  last  slopes 
of  whidi  come  up  to  the  ditch  of  the  fortifi- 
cation  to  be  buried  amouge t  gardens,  orchards, 
and  plantatiouu'of  beautiful  shrubs,  through 
which  flow  streams  of  the  clearest  water.  In 
these  gardens,  are  many  little  liillocks  aud 
rocks,  on  the  slopes  of  which  tiie  inhabitants 
have  cut  slides  on  which  they  amuse  tiiem- 
selvcH  on  gata  days.    Fruits  and  vegetables 
grow  here  luxuriautly  ;  some  better  tlian  taxy 
where  else  in  Afighauistati ;  the  pomegranates 
have  not  their  equal  iu  the  world.  The 
sweetmeats  and  grapes  also  reqoiro  to  be 
noticed  ;  and  the  tobacco,  which  is  produced 
in  abundance,  is  much  esteemed.    The  cereal 
produce  is  of  superior  quality,  more  especial- 
ly the  wheat :  its  whiteness  and  beauty  are 
rare.    All  the  uecessaries  of  life  are  sold  here 
surprisingly  cheap  ;  aud  with  tltese  advan- 
tages it  has  that  most  valuable  one,  an  agree* 
able  climate.    The  town  of  Kandahar  ia  an 
oblong  with  nearly  a  parasangof  area.  Ilia 
surrounded  by  a  high  and  thiuc  wall  of  earth, 
protected  by  a  deep  but  not  very  wide  ditiA. 
The  citadel  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  contains  a  very  good  residenec^ 
which  Kohun-dil  khan  inhabited.   The  fortl- 
flcatious  were  put  into  a  good  state  by  the 
British,  and  are  capable  of  resisting  the 
attack  of  an  Aflghan  army;  they  also  built 
large  bai-racks  on  a  gi'eat  space  situated  out- 
side the  Herat  gate  ;  were  uninhabited,  bot 
in  good  condition,  in  1845.    The  town  la 
divided  into  many  Mahallu,  or  divisions,  wfaieh 
belong  to  the  numerous  tribes  and  nations 
that  form  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
population  of  Kandahar  i«  one-fourth  Aff> 
l^ian,  of  the  tribe  of  Baruk  Zye,  one-eighth 
Affgban  of  the  tribe  of  Ghiljie,  one-eightfa 
Aflghan,  of  various  other  tribes.  Doorauee. 
Half  Farsivan  aud  Hindoo.-  One  large  quarter 
of  the  town,  however,  the  N.  £.  is  entirelj 
inhabited  by  the   Berdurani  tribe.  From 
the  remotest  times,   Kandahar  most  have 
been  a  town  of  much  importance  in  Ana. 
as  its  geographical  position  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, it  being  the  central  point  on  whicb 
the  roads  from  Herat^  Seistan,  Gear,  India, 
and  Kabul  unite,  and  the  oommereial  mart 
of  these  localities.   Some  authon  consider 
EjandahsTas  an„Indi«iu(69»flE8,Aij^  Feraiui 
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KANDAHAK. 


XANDA  UANNI. 


tnm ;  the  Affghana  IhemBelres  iDclode  it  about  twelre  lakhs  of  rapees.   A  celebrated 


ia  KbormssaB,  to  which  proTioce  they  assign 
the  Indas  (called  also  the  Attok  and  the 
Sind,)  as  the  limit,  AccordiDg  to  them 
India  commeDcea  only  on  the  Eutam  side, 
u(l  to  the  Boath  of  this  river,  from  the  point 
11  which  it  reoeiTea  the  Sutlej,  that  is  to  say, 
norifa  of  the  territory  of  the  Mahmtta  'and 
Uogal  The  Panj^  oomprehendiog  Kash- 
mir and  die  oountry  of  the  8ikh»  and  Zables- 
tu,  c(»aprehending  Gnzoi  and  Kabul,  form 
w^her  eonntry  called  by  them  Uindoostao. 
The  ioliabitauts  of  India  they  call  Hindi, 
and  those  of  Hiudoostao,  Hindoostani.  Eao- 
dalutr  ia  said  to  hare  been  called  so  from  the 
Gaodbarra  (Greek  Grandaridae)  who  migrat- 
sd  to  the  westward  from  the  Gandharra  of 
the  Indus  iu  the  fourth  centnry.  Kandahar 
wu  taken  fran  the  Mogola  by  the  Persians 
in  164^  during  the  reign  of  shah  Abbas  the 
Mcood.  To  &e  eoDqaeata  of  Herat  and 
Ksodibar,  Nadir  was  not  long  in  joiniag  that 
of  KMbul,  and  thus  became  master  of  the 
idiole  of  Affghanifltan,  by  great  poUticiU 
sUlitj,  and  more  especially  by  the  generous 
Buoner  iu  which  he  treated  the  people  and 
their  chiefs.  The  city  of  Kandahar  was 
«oiiBidmKi  the  capital  of  Affghanistan  during 
Ae  reign  of  Ahmed  shah,  bat  he  only  resided 
there  darit^  tiie  autumn  and  winter  ;  he 
vest  to  KidtuI  in  the  spring  and  summer^ 
iltsmately  ohBUging  his  place  of  abode  from 
OBs  to  another,  that  he  might  constantly 
njoj  an  agree*bl0  tempemte  climate. 
H»  son  Tlmnr  shah,  altered  this  state  of 
thtDgs  ;  for  he  withdrew  the  title  of  capital 
from  Kandahar  and  transferi-ed  it  to  Kabul, 
which  was  subsequently  the  royal  residence 
daring  the  whole  period  Uiat  the  dynasty  of 
the  Suddozye  occupied  the  throne  of  Affghan- 
itisn.  The  early  compaigns  of  the  Arabs 
■gtinst  Kandahar  are  given  at  length  in  the 
Turk  of  Beladeii,  in  M.  Beoand's  Fragments 
of  Arab  History,  puUisbed  at  Paris  about 
1843.  The  city  of  Kandahar  is  regolarly 
hoiit,  tiie  bazar  being  formed  by  two  lines, 
inwu  from  opposite  directioos,  and  intersect- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  is  con- 
■eqosDtly  composed  of  four  distinct  quarters. 
The  audiori^  of  Kandahar  is  acknowledged 
•Tsr  a  considerable  space  of  country,  and  the 
Khska  tribes  of  Toba,  with  the  Terin,  and 
other  rude  tribes  in  that  part,  confess  a  kind 
«f  allt^iance,  allowitig  no  claim  on  them, 
however,  bnt  that  of  military  serrice,  which 
*»  also  rendwed  to  the  Sirdm  by  Khan 
Tsrik,  the  ehief  of  ihe  Ghi^i  tribe  of  Tereki. 
Uehnb  khan  of  Kalat,  the  late  chief  of 
fitiaehifltan,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute, 
of  one  lakh  of  rupees,  of  Kalat  base  coin,  j 
1^  revMoe  of  the  Kandahar  sirdars  was . 
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grotto^  known  by  the  name  of  Ghar-i-Jamshid 
is  sitaated  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  the 
city,  in  the  range  of  the  Panj  Bai  hills,  which 
OTorlodc  the  left  bank  of  the  Arghandab 
river.  The  whole  of  its  roof  is  beantifiiUy 
carved  as  if  it  ware  artiflciaL  4,200k000may 
be  considered,  bat  approximately  only,  as  the 
amount  of  the  pcq^nlatioa  in  Affghaiditan, 
In  the  province  of 


Hent,      aoo.OOO  Alhbu  Md  flOO.MO  Pudntn  or  Ilauk. 
Kudabwt,  000,000    do.  BOO,0M      do.  Belooch. 

Kabul,    l.e0O,0OO    Oo.  800,000     do.  MidKonll- 


ToUl,     X,&00,000  1,700,000 

The  Affghan,  properly  bo  called,  are  at  pre- 
sent the  domiiuuit  race,  and  in  Kandahar, 
Kabul  dnd  Herat,  hold  the  Tajik  in  subjec- 
tion. The  Tajik  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  couquerora  of  the  country,  and  may  be 
sab-dtvided  into  the  Parsivao  or  inhabitants  of 
towns,  speaking  Persian^  and  the  Kimak  or 
noniadea. 

Professor  Lassen  supposea  four  Greek 
kingdoms  existed  in  Ai^faanistan,  viz.,  that  of 
Bactria  :  one  eastern,  under  Menander  and 
Apotlodotus,  comprehending  the  Pui^ab  and 
valley  of  the  Indus,  with  Kabul,  and  Aracho- 
tia  or  Kandahar  added  in  times  of  its 
prosperity.  Another  western,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestao.  A  fourth  central  of  the  Faropemi- 
sus,  which  latter  region,  Mr.  Frinsep  is  inclin- 
ed to  give  to  Bactria,  because  of  the  bilingual 
as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliocles 
and  Antlmachu8,kings  of  Bactria.  The  people 
of  Kandahar  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
warlike  Gandhari,  a  cognate  race  witih  the 
Kshatrya,  who  fought  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  b.  0. 480,  armed  with  bows  of  bamboo 
and  short  spears.  Kandahar  is  still  held  by 
the  chief  of  Kabul,  and  its  rulers  profess 
homage  if  they  do  not  at  all  times  exhibit  it. 
Their  advanced  position  to  the  west,  places 
them  in  jeopardy,  from  Herat  and  Persia. — 
JSlphinstone's  kabul^  Vol.  ii,  p.  129,  £d. 
Perrier  Journ.  p.  318  ;  Ferrier  Hist,  of 
Affghaniatan,  pp.  23,  67,  to  122  ;  Mai- 
ton's  Journejft  Vol  i,  pp.  286,  288,  294  ; 
Mohun  LaV*  Travel*,  p.  307  ;  Herod,  Vol 
vii,  pp.  64-66  ;  tVh.  S.  of  I,  p.  71  j  i*o|wr«, 
East  India  J  {Kabul  and  Affghanistan), 
1859,  p.  67.  See  Kabul,  Inam,  Koh,  Kelat, 
Kajar,  Kazzilbaeh,  India,  Jet,  Khyber. 

KANDAI,  HjND.    Fhuiourtia  sapida. 
KANDALANGA,     Tak.  Xylocarpus 
granatum,  Kan. 

KANDALLA,  in  lat^  20'      L.  74"  49-. 
a  vilh^  in  the  Dekhan,  N.  W.  of  Anranea- 
bad.    Mora  height,  1,932  (t.—WHs. 
KAKDALOO,  Tel.  Cytisas  ci^au,  £iim. 
ICANDA  MANNI,  Tam.   Abras  proca- 
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KANDEU  RAO. 


KANDESH. 


KANDA-MUBGA-RATTAM,  Tam.  Ca- 
lamus  draco,  Willde. 

KANDANGATIRI  KAI.  Tah.  SoUr 
num  jacquini. 

KANDANKABBA,Malbal.  Cauthium 
parTiflorum,  Lam. 

KANDAB,  HiHD.  CorauB  maei>Dph7Ua, 
Dog  wood. 

KANDAB  GUL,  Huso.,  is  Sterculia  vil- 

KANADAR  ?  a  Filot. 

KAKDARI,  Karv.  A  large  Icuri,  with 
the  addition  of  an  upper  Hp  extended  forwards 
and  upwards  at  the  angle  of  4d*.  It  is  put 
in  anatnral  run  in  a  river,  between  boulders 
of  rock,  and  made  big  enough  to  fill  the 
whole  passage,  all  minor  ways  being  blocked 
vitfa  huge  atones.  The  long  proti-uding  lip 
comes  well  out  into  the  air  and  prevents 
fishes  from  leaping  over  or  being  carried  over 
lite  whole  contrivance  when  coming  down 
the  rapids. 

KANDEI,FaNj.  Flacourtia  sapida,  iZox^., 
also  Astragalus  multiceps. 

KANDEKA,  Hind.    Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

KANDEL — Rhizophora  gymnorhizs. 

KANDELAI,  or  Gan  Talana,  a  tank  near 
Triucomalie,  constructed  hj  Maha  Seu, 
between  a.  d.  275-301. 

KANDEUA  RHEEDIX,  fT.  ^  A. 
BhboplioracaDdel,Z«ttn.,fto«6  I  Jeni-KandeI,MALaAU 

A  shrub  growing  in  Malabar,  in  the 
Snnderbnnds,  in  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges, 
Godavery  and  IiTawaddy,  and  in  Tenasserim. 
Its  bark  is  employed  in  medicine.  FI. 
largish,  white  and  green. — Voiyt,  p.  41. 

KANDEN-KARA,  Haleal.  Cauthium 
parviflorum. 

KANDEB,  Hind.  Gymoosporia  spinosa 
or  Celastrus  spinosus. 

Bari  E^nder,  Hind.,  is  Rhamnns  persica. 

Jari  Kandiali,  Hind.,  is  Asjiat^fua  race- 
mosus. 

KANDEBO,  SiVDH.  Alhagi  maurornra, 
Tourne,  W.  *  A. 

KANDAS— see  Vidya. 

KANDAtTL,  Hind.   Bhenm  emodi. 

KANDAVA  EARU,  a  class  of  brahmans. 

KANDAZEBA,  Hihd.  Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

HAND  BARINGI  ?  Tbubqo-Dck.  ? 
spiles  of  Clerodendron.  ? 

KANDE,  Hind.   Coriaria  nepalensis. 

EANDEH  RAO.  Traditions  state  that 
Sin  became  incarnate  in  this  personage  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  an  oppressive  giant 
named  Manimal,  at  a  place  in  the  Camatie, 
called  Pehmer.  The  giant  Manimal  made  a 
most  desperate  defence  gainst  Kandeh  Bao, 
but  was  at  length  slain :  whereupon  all  the 
oppressed  subjects  of  this  giant  paid  adoration 
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to  Kandeh  Bao,  to  the  number,  as  the  storj 
goes,  of  seven  crore  of  Uie  people,  whence  this 
avatara  is  called  Yehl-khut :  Yefal,  in  i 
dialect  of  the  Camatlc  ?  being  seveo,  and 
Khut,  or  Koot,  being  a  Mahratta  proounci^ 
tion  of  (100,00,000)  a  hundred  lakh,  or  ten 
millions.  A  handsome  temple,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  this  avatara,  is  at  Jejory,  s 
town  of  snne  extend  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  souUi-east  of  Foona.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautifnl  country,  on  a  high  hill,  and  hss  s 
very  commanding  and  majestic  appearance : 
the  temple,  walls  around,  and  steps  up  to  it, 
are  well  bnilt,  of  fine  stone.  The  mariidar 
musical  girls  attached  to  it,  were  said  to 
exceed  two  huudred  in  number.  A  great 
many  brahmans  inside  in  and  about  ths 
temple,  and  many  beggars.  Kandeh  Rao, 
about  Poona,  is  called  Kondoba  ;  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  name  with  br^mans  and  otbn 
hindoos,  for  instance,  Lakpat  S^dhi  Rao— 
Afoor,     424.    See  Jejuri,  Kandoba,  Murli. 

KANDESH,  a  province  in  the  Bombay 
presidency.  The  KoknrmundahPehtajung^tes 
occupy  a  considerable  area  and  are  flanked 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  by  the  Sagbarah, 
Gorwallee,  and  Mutwar  forests.  The  three 
latter  are  in  independeut  states,  all  the  forest 
produce  of  which  passes  through  the  K<^Qr> 
mundah  Pehta  jnngles,  by  way  of  Tollods 
and  Shejda.-  These  latter  forests  contain 
lai^e  quantities  of  jungle-wood  and  some 
te^.  The  Sagbarah  jungles  also  contsia 
timber  trees.  In  1849,  in  the  Kandeik 
ibi'ests,  was  a  sprinkling  of  older  teak  and 
Sissoo  trees,  but  the  active  burnings  annually 
can-ied  on  by  the  Bheel  population,  for  the 
purposes  of 'the  chase  and  of  cultivation, 
efiectually  stop  the  shooting  up  of  any  seedling 
trees  while  the  practice  of  baring  the  valley 
heads,  from  whence  the  rivers  of  Banglan 
take  their  rise  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
ghauts,  has  the  visible  efibct  of  lessening  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  streams  which  feed 
the  rich  garden  groands  of  Bauglan.  Its 
western  talooha  is  Bauglan.  Kandoh  is 
traversed  by  the  Taptee  river  in  its  mid- 
course.  Adjnnta,  in  Eandesh,  is  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  caves,  excavated  out  of  the 
mountain.  The  period  of  this  gigantic  labour 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  decline  of 
buddhism  in  the  peninsula  of  ludia,  before  or 
about  the  eighth  century.  The  subjects  are 
buddhist ;  one  of  the  inscriptions  commene- 
ing  with  the  formula,  "Ye  dharraa."  The 
language  is  Pali,  and  tiie  character  used  is 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  lAt  and 
Allahabad.  Bn^  there  is  one  resembling  the 
Balibhi  and  one  in  the  Seoni  parallelc^pw 
headed  character,  which  is  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  c^|t,^r|^s.vj'0>^H  LiP^i''P'io''' 
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ippear  to  be  of  different  ages,  from  -rariatioDS 
in  the  character.  The  figures  of  three  Chinese 
ire  represented  in  some  of  the  fresco  paintings 
iQ  the  caves.  The  paiotings  are  admirable 
for  their  spirit  aod  variety  of  subjects.  In 
some,  the  sculptures  aod  paintings  evideotly 
represent  roynl  personages  and  royal  doings. 
One  of  the  nnmerous  inscriptioos  is  of  interest 
from  Uie  character  resembling  that  of  Wathen's 
BtlitA)  inseription,  which  with  others  show 
the  gradttioDB  of  tiie  character  upwards  into 
mtiqiiltj.  The  caves  are  remarkable  for  their 
puntings  as  well  as  sculptures.  They  were 
fint  described  by  Lieut.  Alexander  in  the 
BoyalAtiatic  Soeiety*$  TrantacHoni^  Vol. 

and  afterwards  copied  by  Captain  Gill. 
Some  of  the  many  fresco  paintiogs  in  these 
eaves,  are  still  very  perfect  having  escaped 
Ae  obserTfttion  of  the  mahomedans  when 
they  invaded  the  Dekkan  early  in  the  four- 
tsmtk  century  and  destroyed  similar  paint- 
>Bgi  in  the  buddhist  eaves  of  EUora.  Though 
tWrdate  is  uncertain,  the  series  may  extend 
fron  the  first  or  second  century  before  Christ 
to  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  of  this  era. 
One  lai^e  picture  represents  the  coronation 
d  Sinhaia,  a  buddhist  king.  He  is  seated 
on  a  stool,  crowned  with  a  tiara  with  neck- 
Itces,  armlets  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  girls 
are  pouring  corn  over  his  shonlders.  Naked 
toUie  waist,  he  wears  a  striped  dhotee  cover- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knee  with  one  pass- 
ed teroBs  his  chest  and  over  his  left  shoulder ; 
mat  of  the  men  attendants  are  similarly 
clothed  with  dhotees  reaching  from  the  waist 
to  the  knee.  The  soldiers  present,  spearmen 
ud  foot  and  horse,  and  groups  of  soldiers, 
with  long  oblong  shields  and  curved  swords, 
ittve  short  waist  cloths  only,  tied  like  a  kilt. 
All  the  women  are  naked  to  the  waist. 
Asother  picture  of  two  mate  figures,  seeming- 
ijducQssing  something  and  weoring  dhotees 
oely,  is  skilfully^  drawn.  In  a  picture  of  two 
hol7  men.  seeminj^ly  Gi-eeks,  one  has  a  long 
Nlw  reaching  to  his  feet,  with  loose  sleeTes, 

other  with  a  nimbus  round  his  head.  A 
picture  represents  the  introduction  into 
CejloQ,  of  buddhism,  and  all  the  figures  of 
■en  and  women  in  it  have  only  short  waist- 
eloths  or  kilts.  Another  graceful  picture 
npresents  a  holy  buddhist  being  carried 
tbroogh  the  air  by  two  naked  women,  and  in 
■  representation  of  buddha  teaching,  his  right 
VTD  is  naked,  and  female  figures  stand,  in 
diflerent  attitndes,  around,  all  naked, '  but 
'■■Te  necklaces,  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  and 
OBe  has  a  girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins. 
Ajusta  in  the  province  of  Aumngabad,  is 
•^Wtrtted  for  its  buddhist  and  jaina  vihara 
tir  monastery  and  caves.    The  Chaitya  cave 

supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  ludia.  One 
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of  the  Chaitya  caves  there  has  the  dagopa 
perfect,  with  the  three  nmbiieUaa  in  stone. 
The  great  structural '  dagopas  are  gene- 
i-ally  sbora  of  this  appendage,  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  three  and  nine-storied 
towers  of  China.  One  of  the  vihara  et 
AjuDta  looks  more  like  the  brahmanical  caves 
at  Ellora  than  a  buddhist  vihara.  Its  pil- 
lars have  similar  eushiou  capitals  to  those  in 
Elephanta  and  at  Eltora.  The  Ajunta,  are 
the  most  complete  series  of  bnddhist  caves  in 
India,  without  any  mixture  of  brahmanism  and 
contain  types  of  ail  the  rest,  some  are  elabo- 
rately carved.  The  Ajuuta  caves  are  in  the 
northern  face  of  a  raving  which  has  a 
westerly  direction  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
ghats  as  they  overlook  Sandesh.  There 
are  many  ravines  or  kora  near  ;  one  of  these 
commences  at  the  town  of  Ajunta  and  winds 
to  the  south  and  west  for  about  three  miles 
opening  there  into  Kandesh.  Neurits  month 
is  another  ravine  taking  a  wester^  direction, 
for  two  miles  with  several  windings,  at  one 
of  which,  on  the  norAem  face  of  the  rock 
these  caves  have  been  excavated.  This 
ravine  nowhere  exceeds  400  yards  from 
brink  to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at 
its  bottom.  Ajunta  is  the  only  town  of  any 
size  near  but  it  too  is  quite  a  small  place, 
walled,  with  gates,  and  a  bridge.  Major  B. 
Gitl  of  the  Madras  Army,  continued  drawing 
and  photographing  these  cavw  fw  nearly  30 
years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave  for  days. 
He  built  a  house  at  Tardapoor,  now  with  a 
traveller's  bungalow,  but  latterly  he  Tended  at 
Ajunta.  The  natives  call  the  caves  yerrula, 
the  same  name  as  Ihey  give  to'  those  which 
Europeans  call  Ellora.  Thehindus  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings. 
The  caves  are  about  25  in  number,  sevei'al 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  have  been  in* 
jured  by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have 
a  noisome  damp  smell,  with  the  nauseous 
odour  of  bats,  which  in  the  larger  caves  are 
multitudinous.  The  ordinary  fiurm  is  a  cen- 
tral hall,  with  a  walk  around  the  wall,  sepa- 
rated from  the  hall  by  pillars.  A  siogle  door- 
way leads  to  the  intetior,  and  opposite  it  is  a 
recess,  in  which  buddha  is  seated  preaching. 
In  that  are  nnmerous  figures  seated  in  almost 
similar  attitudes.  The  walls  also  have  sculp- 
tured figures  and  arabesques,  as  have  also  the 
lintels  of  the  doors,  and  the  tops  of  the  pil- 
lars. There  are  innumerable  figures  of  men 
and  women  standing  upright,  and  sitting,  and 
those  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  represented 
soaring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee  at  Bang, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vall^  of  the  Taptee, 
are  three  ancient  buddhist  cares.  The  exoa- 
vations  in  the  Ajunta  ravine  are  the  most 
important  of  the  Ijg^^i^i^^  i^^f^^^ntirely 
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buddhistic,  and  do  Dot  serve  to  iUastrate 
the  jaio  and  brahminical  cave-temples.  The 
Ajanta  eaves  were  described  by  Dr.  Bird  and 
Mr.  Fei^UBson  altHig  with  those  of  Bajah  and 
Beera  Bom.  As.  Tram.,  1842,  Vol.  i,  438. 
Account  of  Baugh  in  McUwOf  by  Captain 
Dangrerfield,  in  Bom.  Lit.  !Pran*.y  Vol.  ii, 
194.  HcmiUon't  Aceonnt  of  JCotur%  in 
Deieripiion  of  Himdoottanf  Voi.  ii,  171. 
Mr.  Mrtkine  on  the  !^mple»  of  western  India 
in  Bom.  IAl  Trans-t  Vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bird's 
Account  of  Cave  Temples,  Vol.  i,  Plates, 
Bombay,  1848.  Dr.  Stevenson  on  Elephania 
in  Bom.  As,  Tratu.,  1852.  Surgeon  Gibson's 
Bombay  Forest  Report,  1849  to  1856,  p.  68, 
also  Report  of  1867-58-59-60,  j?.  24  ;  £d. 
Bet.,  June  1867,  pp.  131-2  ;  Taylor's  Mae- 
henxie,  M8S.  B.  As.  Soc.  ^ourn.  See  Mah- 
ratta  Government,  Kol,  Eoli,  Kabul,  p.  484. 

KANDHAR  an  isolated  rock  in  the 
plain  between  the  Kandhar  confluence  of  tlie 
l^bnt^  ud  Chumbul,  and  the  famous 
Btn-fhumbor.  Sagaiji  held  the  fortress  and 
the  lands  of  Kandfaiir.  His  descendants 
formed  au  exteosive  ohm  called  Sagarawut, 
who  continued  to  hold  Kandhar  till  the  time 
of  Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber,  whose  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  gi'eat  satraps  of  the  Mogul 
court  enabled  him  to  wreat  it  from  Sagarji's 
issue,  upon  their  refusal  to  intermarry  with 
the  house  of  Amber.  The  great  Mohabat 
Sian,  the  most  intrepid  of  Jehaugir's  generals, 
was  an  apostate  Sagwrawut.  They  established 
many  ohieftunships  in  Central  India,  as 
OmriBhadOTa,  Grome^ng^DigdolU. — Tmf« 
Majastkan,  Vol.  i,pp.9il,  355. 

KANDHARA,  incorrectly Kandra-Urieja, 
the  Kbond  mountaineers. 

KANDI,  Hind.  A  peopled  tract  along  a 
river  where  villages  lire. 

KANDI,  Hind.  In  DeraGhazi  Khan  and 
Sind,  Frosopia  spictgera  F.  stephaniana. 

KANDIABA,  Hud.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  following  plants  : 
AfltragaluB  multioepi,       ZiiTphuB  vulgazis, 
RubuB  lasiocupuB,  Acacia  jacquemonti, 

Carthamus    oxyac&ntha,  Coubinia  calcitraptefonnia, 
Bieb.  Solanum  gracilipsa, 


S.  xanfchocarpvuD, 
Ballota  limbata. 


Argemona  mexioaiia, 
OymnosporU  apinota, 

KANDIL,  MA.LAT.  Candles. 

KANDLE,  Tam.  of  Ceylon,  a  tree  which 
grows  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twentf'four  fiset  high.  Its  wood  is  used 
at  times  in  house-work. — Bdyeonthe  Timber 
of  Ceylon. 

KANDO,  HnriK  Cesalpinia  sepiaria  ; 
Hippophae  liuuhnoides. 

KA24DOBA,  a  male  deity  at  Jejnri  in  the 
Dekhan  between  Swsoorand  Satarah.  About 
the  beginning  of  December  on  the  6th  of 
Hsrgashittb  »  great  festival  and  fair  are  held, 
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to  which  pilgrims  come  from  a  great  distance. 
Bhandar  and  champa  flowers  are  sacred  to 
Kandoba  and  exwcists  shout  Elkot  and  give 
Bhandar.  Kandoba,  next  to  Wittoba,  is  the 
moat  popular  object  of  worship  among  the 
Mahrattas,  and  his  most  famous  temple  is  at 
Jejuri,  near  Foona.  Byroba,  the  local  deity 
of  herdsmen,  is  as  Iwgely  worshipped  in  the 
Dekhan  as  is  KandoUi,  the  dei^  hero  vi 
shepherds.  The  chief  ol^ects  Mahratta 
woi-ship  are  certMU  incantations,  or  images 
of  deided  mortalfl,  known  as  Etoba  or  Wittoba 
and  Kandoba,  at  Fanderpoor,  Jejuri  and 
Malligaw),  but  the  village  deities  receive  a 
large  part  of  their  attention  in  times  of  sicknees 
or  peril.  Brahmans  state  that  Siva  became 
incarnate  in  Kandeb  Rao  for  the  purpose  of 
destroyiug  an  oppressive  giant  named  Maiu^ 
mal,  at  a  place  in  the  Camatic,  called  Pebmer. 
The  giant  Manimal  made  a  most  desperate 
defence  against  Kandeb  Bao,  but  waa  at 
length  slain :  whereupon  all  the  opfH-esaed 
subjects  of  this  gumt  paid  adoration  to  Kanddb 
Rao,  to  the  number,  as  the  story  goes  of 
seven  crore  of  iieople,  wbenoe  this  avatara  is 
called  Yehl-khut :  yula  in  Tamil  meaning 
seven,  and  khut,  or  koot,  being  a  Mahratta 
pronunciation  of  ( 1 00,00,000)  a  hundred  lakh, 
or  ten  millions.  A  handsome  temple,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  worship  of  this  avatai'a,  now  known 
as  Kandoba  is  at  J^uri,  a  town  of  some 
extent  abont  thirty  miles  to  &e  soutii-east  of 
Powa.  It  is  sitoiated  in  a  bcMitiftil  eountty, 
on  a  high  hill,  and  has  a  very  commanding 
and  majestic  appewanee  :  the  temple,  vralls 
around,  and  steps  up  to  it,  are  well  built,  of 
fine  stone.  The  murlidar,  or  musical  girls 
attached  to  it,  are  said  to  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number.  A  great  many  brahmans  reside 
in  and  about  the  temple,  and  many  beggars. 
Kandoba  is  not  an  uncommon  name  with 
bi-ahmans  and  other  hindoos  for  instance, 
Lakpat  Kandhi  Rao.— CAow  Chow,  p.  262  ; 
ifoor,  p.  424.    See  Kandehrao. 

KANDOO,  of  Cuttack,  is  the  ablooa  or 
ebony  tree.  The  darkest  slude  of  the  wood  is 
the  heart  of  the  tree.  It  is  .a  very  handsome 
fancy  wood  ;  and  its  price  per  cubic  foot  ia 
12  annas  or  \s.  Qd.—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  of  1662. 

KANDRA  or  Khandra  ?  a  class  of  slaves 
in  Cuttack  of  an  impure  caste. 

KANDRA,  Hind.  Cornus  macrophylla. 
Wall. 

KAND  RE,  Hind.   Abies  Smithiana. . 
KANDRICAM,  Tah.  Frankincense. 
KANDUBI,  UiHD.  of  Fanjab.  Coccinea 
indica,  W.  ^  A. 

KANDRIX,  Hind.,  ofKaghaD,&o.  Conitw 
macrophylla,  dog-wood. 
KAND-SITAH,  Hind.  Unclarified  sngar, 
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KANDU,  HiKD.   EryngiDm  plannm. 
£ANDULI,  Bkno.  Aocilema  nndiflonim. 
Commdjna  nudiflora. 

KANDULU,    Tel.     C^anas  Indicus 
Spreii;.  Cytistts  caju,        Vol.  iii,  p.  325. 

KANDU  BELLU  GADDl,  Tkl.  Sac- 
cfauunt  fuKom,  il..  Vol.  i,  p.  236.    The  best, 
<ltfkH»loured  reeda  with  which  the  nativea 
irii^  an  nade  from  thia  roeeiaa  %  kaoda 
agnfies  "Mack,  scorched.**— £r. 
KANDUBI,  HiHD.   Coccinea  ludica. 
EANDY,  in  lat.  T  1 7',  Loog.  80*  49',  one 
of  tbe  principal  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Ceylon.  HeUungallee  villi^e,  S  W.  of  Kandj, 
ia  2,259  feet ;  Matina  patin,  S.  of  Kandi,  is 
3^1  feet,  Ftcu.  ;  Feiedenia  ia  1,650  feet, 
"SluAj  U  a  table  land  with  a  chief  town 
of  eame  name,  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon, 
cmqnered  by  the  British  after,  the  battle  of 
Mefda  Maha  Nowera,  18th  February  1815, 
wWe  the  aoTereign  Tikrama  B^a  Singa  was 
tikn  priaooeF  and  ranof  ed  to  Vellore  where 
he  di^  The  Britidi  altered  the  Kandian 
tmorj,  Uth  Janiiaiy  1815,   When  eoffee- 
plutiag  first  came  in  vogae,  the  Kandjan 
people  flocked  in  hundreds  to  the  great  distri- 
bstim  of  Tupeee,  but  this  source  of  labour  was 
Botn  fonnd  to  be  iosafficient  and  of  too  pre- 
cviou  a  nature  to  be  relied  on,  even  had 
iinat  been  a  aoperabundwice.    The  Kaudyan 
«u  able  to  live  on  the  produee  of  his  rice 
iieldi,  fto,  Ac.,  before  Ettropean  capital  was 
iatndaced,  and  he  has  uieb  a  reverence  for 
^  patrinuHual  lands,  that  were  his  gain  to 
be  qaadropled,  he  would  not  abandwi  their 
CBiton^  it  was  only  therefore  daring  a  portioa 
<f  tbe  year  that  he  conld  be  indnced,  even  by 
tbe  new  stimulus,  money,  to  exert  hiniBelf, 
beudes,  working  for  hire  is  repulsive  to  thetr 
utiooal  feeliogs,  ia  looked  upon  as  almost 
ilaveiy,  and  ia  galling  to  them.   The  Siog- 
Wese  from  the  maritime  provinces  have  a 
■troDger  love  of  gain,  a  likiog  for  arrack,  and 
noted  propensity  to  gamble.   In  1841,  1842 
1843,  thomands  of  these  people  were 
onptoyed  on  estates. — V.  Lagard ;  Bustek^t 
Ceglon.  See  Ceykm,  Gahalaya,  Bhodia,  Foly- 
ttdry,  pp.  110,  326,  India. 
KANDYARI,  Hind.  Solanum  iodicam. 
KANE,  a  river  near  Tighara  io  Fuauah. 
KANEEL,  DuT.  ClonamotDum.  Clonamou. 
KANEFIE  TUBMALI— ?  Diamond. 
KANELU,  Hifln.,  of  Ghamba,  Ilex  dipy- 

EANER>  Hind.  Nerium  odoratam,  Laia. 

KA2^EBA,  of  Fanjab,  Kanera  pudari,  of 
Bcaa.  Hamiltonia  auaveolens,  Roxlr. 

KANEBA«  HuTD.  Oharmsahk  paper  made 
frn  DajAoe  olemdes,  also  Skirmmia  lanreola. 

KAMEREI.  At  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
Ivy  of  our  era,  when  the  supposed  Ario- 
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Farthian  dynasty  ceased  to  re^  in  Kabul 
and  the  Fanjab,  a  new  I'aoe  of  Scythian  kings 
appeared,  who  issued  gold  and  copper  money 
of  quite  a  different  device  and  style  from 
anything  before  current.  These  bear  a  title 
of  Kanei'kes,  at  first  with  the  title  of  Baaileua 
Basileon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian  title 
of  Rao  Naoo  Rao.  Tbe  number  and  variety 
of  tbe  Kanerki  coins  indicate  a  long  dominion 
of  kings  of  the  race.  The  only  characters  aa. 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  these  become  at 
last  so  eorrapt  aa  to  be  quite  illegible.  On 
their  obverse  is  the  king  standing,  or  In  bust 
to  tike  waist,  in  a  Xai-tar  or  Indian  dress, 
with  the  name  and  titles  in  a  Greek  l^end 
round  :  while  on  the  reverse  are  Mithraic 
representations  of  the  sun  or  moon  with 
HAiOS,  NANAIA,  OKPO,  MIOPO,  MAO, 
AdPO,  or  some  other  mystical  name  of  tliese 
luminaries,  also  in  Greek  letters.  And  on 
all  the  Kanerki  coins,  lb  the  same  mimogram 
as  the  Kadphises  dynasty  used,  and  which 
ma  bommed  apparently  fi:omthe  nameless 
Soter  Megas.  Tbxs  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Kanerki  dynasty,  though  ioteiTupted 
as  Mr.  Frinsep  supposes  by  the  intervention 
of  Ario-Fartbiaus,  was  yet  a  continuation  of 
the  same  tribe  and  nation  as  its  predecessors 
of  the  name  of  Kadphises.  The  state  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  been  mithraic,  whence 
derived,  not  known  ;  but  on  their  coins 
Uie  Siva  buU  device  is  also  found  on  the 
reverse,  the  bull's  head  b^ng  to  the  left, 
— in  die  coins  of  the  Kadphises  being  to 
the  right.  A  list  of.  their  kings,  cannot  be 
framed,  but  their  power  seems  to  have  lasted 
for  more  ^an  two  centuries.  The  style  and 
device  of  the  Greek,  of  the  gold  coins 
especially,  of  the  coins  both  of  Kadphises  and 
the  Kanerki,  was  carried  on  till  it  grew  more 
and  more  corrupt,  and  was  at  last,  entirely 
lost,  through  tbe  deterioration  of  art,  under 
the  princes  of  hindoo  race,  who  succeeded  to 
the  more  energetic  Greeks  and  Scythians.— 
On  the  Hiitorical  RetuUt  dtducible  from 
reetnt  Digeowries  in  Affffkanistont  by  H.  T. 
Prinsept  Eaq,  See  luseriptions,  p.  372,  Ka- 
bul, pp.  436,  438,  439. 

KANEB,  Hind.,  Dok.  Nerinn  odorum^ 
Ait. 

KANG,  Chinese  bed-places,  built  of  brick 
to  admit  of  fires  being  made  inside  during 
the  cold  weather,  ranged  round  the  walls, 
leaving  the  middle  of  the  room  vacant*— 
Frert^g  ArUipodes,  p.  312. 
KANER.ZABD,  Hind.  Cerbera  manghaa. 
KANFUBRA  JOGI,  or  Gosaen,  ara  ia 
^reat  bodies,  often  in  many  thousands  at 
Oodipoor.  In  the  grand  military  festivals  to 
the  god  of  war,  the  scyniitar,  symbolic  of 
Mai-8,  worshipped  by,^lfe^<Ip[<elll9^^^^sted 
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to  them.  They  are  uunarried.  In  the  sacred 
rites  to  their  maoes  by  the  disciplea,  the 
flowers  of  the  ak  and  evergreen  ieavtis  are 
strewed  on  their  graves  aod  sprinkled  with 
water. —  Tod's  Rajaathan^  Vol.  i^p.  72.  See 
Kan -Phatta- Yogi. 

KANG,  Kangni,  Guz.,  HnrD.  Setaria 
italica.    Italian  Millet. 

KANGA,  a  hard  wood  of  Cnttack. 

KANGACH,  Hind.  Horchella  semilibera. 

KAN6ALAM.  Tel.  Dammar. 

KANGAL  MIBGH,  Hind.  Frait.  Celtis 
Caucasia,  fViltde. 

KANGALAM,  SUl.  Predial  slaves  in 
Malabar. 

KANGAN,  Hind.  Crocus  sativns. 

KANGANA,  Singh.  A  bracelet,  or  a 
string  or  ribbon  tied  round  the  waiat,  espe- 
cially at  mairiege.  The  Kangani  is  a  cere- 
monial part  of  a  mahomedan  marriage. 

KANGANI,  Hind.  Fenisetum  italicum, 
Setaria  italica. 

EANGANKAB,  Himd.  A  species  of 
Salsola  yielding  barilUk  Carbonate  of  soda 
obtained  from  it. 

KANGANMANDI,  Hind.  Aristolochia 
rotunda  also  Crocus  sativus. 

KANGAR,  or  Khaogar,  of  Murree  hills. 
Fistacia  integerrima,  H.f.  Th. 

KANGA  VITTEE,  Malkal.  A  jungle 
tree  of  the  west  coast,  which  grows  to  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  iu  diame- 
ter.— Edye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

KANGEAN,  see  KalkooD  or  Turkey  Isles. 

£ANGEB,  Hind.  Sageretia  brandrethi- 
ana.   In  ^e  Salt  Range,  Grewia  betulesfolia. 

KANGHAI,  HiHD.  Adiantum  caudatum. 

KANGHI,  HiHD.  Sponia  Wightii,  Eang- 
hi.    See  Ealka. 

KANGHI  CHU,  Hind.  Cactus  Indica. 

KANGHOL  MIRCH,  Hind.  Celtis  cau- 
casica. 

KANGHUB,  Mahr.  Gamga  pinnata, 
Moxb. 

KANGI,  Hind.  Flaconrtia  sapida,  also 
Lycium  europoeum  or  L.  Edgeworthi,  also 
Euphorbia  dracuoculoidea. 

KANGIARI,  Hind.  A  blight  on  sagai^ 
cane,  in  which  barren  sapless  branches  grow 
out. 

KANGI-KA-SAG,  Hihd.    Leaves  of 
Malva  rotundifolia. 
KANGLA,  CasHAB.  Ravi,  Aoer  creticum, 

Linn. 

KANGLU,  Hind.   Fyms  KumaonensiB. 

KANGNI,  Hind.  Pennisetnm  italicum, 
or  Pauicnm  italicum,  a  grain  much  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes. 

KANGBA,  in  lat  32-  6'  2-  K. ;  Irfmg.  76" 
14'  4'  £.,  in  Chamba,  a  civil  and  miTitary 
station,  with  large  tea  plaotations  in  the 
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environs  ;  Officers'  bungalow  is  2,553  feet 
Hot  spring  of  Thatvam  near  Kaogra  is  1,602 
feet  above  the  sea.  Kangra  is  also  called 
Kot  Kaogra.  It  is  about  20  miles  from  Ja- 
wala  mukhi,  and  has  been  famed  for  centuries 
for  the  skill  of  its  people  in  I'estoring  the  noses 
by  the  rhino-plastic  operation,  insUtuted  by 
Budyo,  a  physician  of  ^e  emperor  Akbar, 
to  whom  Akbar  gtanted  a  jaghir  at  Kangra. 
The  Kangra  people  are  sturdy,  hones^  and 
independent.  The  Kangra  district  has  a  great 
export  trade  in  riue,  of  which  the  most  esteem- 
ed kind  is  the  "  basmati."  In  the  Kangra 
district  also,  are  grey  limestone,  sandstone  of 
two  sorts,  both  good  for  building  and  granite. 
Kangra  fort  is  a  short  way  wi^in  the  outer 
i-anges  of  the  Himalaya.  Kangra  is  situated 
in  lat.  31'  57'  ;  Long.  76'  4'.  It  is  a  British 
station,  and  the  hills  around  it  are  exten- 
sively planted  with  tea.  The  Gaddi  are  a  hill 
shepherd  race  about  Kugra  and  elsewhere;. 
The  following  elevations  are  determined  : 
Ft.  Ft. 

Noorpoor.  1,665  Nari  Ghant... 2,009 

Kotila  1,370  Rajahpoor  do.. .2,500 


Sekunder  do....5,430 
Jaintri       do.. .5,632 

Gogar  pass  3,900 

Tiri      do  6,484 


Kangra  2,647 

Joala  Mukhi  1,805 

Tira.  2,470 

Mundi  2,687 

Suttanpoor  4,584 

la  Kangra  and  Kulu,  there  is  a  crab  or  wild 
apple,  called  "  ban  mehal**  (Pyrus  baccata) 
also  a  quince  (Cydtmia  vulgaris)  and  the  Kan- 
gra district  produces  wheat,  barl^,  gram, 
lentil,  rape  seed,  safflower,  mustard  and  flax 
among  thespring  crops ;  and  rice,  maise,  mil- 
lets, buck  wheat,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  opiam 
and  tobacco  are  in  the  produce  of  the  autumn 
harvest.  Wool,  tea,  sugar,  salt,  ghee,  honey, 
bees'  wax,  soap,  timber,  iron  and  slates  for 
roofing  are  among  the  staples  of  the  district. 
The  Kangra  people  are  sturdy,  honest  and 
independent.  Most  of  the  tradei*s  of  the 
snow  valley  have  some  members  of  their 
families  residing  at  Daba  or  Oyani  on  the 
Nuna-khar  lake.  The  great  body  of  the  hilU 
men  are  RigpootSf  there  are  a  few  villages  of 
brafamans,  th^r  residences  are  respectable^ 
and  occupy  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
villi^e  site,  the  huts  of  the  Dom  or  Halt 
being  on  a  low  range.  The  Dom  are  heredi- 
tary bondsmen  to  the  Rajpoots.  Basgi  also 
dwell  there,  and  are,  both  men  and  women, 
singers  at  the  temples.  The  men  of  all  castes 
in  the  hills  are  short  and  of  poor  physique  ; 
they  look  worn  and  get  deep-lined  on  the 
face  at  a  comparatively  early  ^e.  The 
young  women  are  oft«i  extremely  pret^, 
those  living  in  the  higher  and  colder  villagea, 
having,  at  15  or  16,  a  <£omplexion  as  fair  as 
many  Spaniar45.g(^r^^^i^t5g[twitii  very 
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regular  features.  Bat  they  grow  darker  as 
they  advaDce  in  years,  and  become  very  plain. 
The  Dharmsalla  saDitarium,  is  situated  in  the 
Kangra  disttict  in  £.  L<mg.  76*  20',  and  in  N. 
lAt.  32*  13'.  The  houses  are  built  pn^ressing 
up  the  hill,  so  that  they  are  at  very  different 
elevatums,  the  lowest  being  at  an  eleTation 
of  4,000  feet,  die  highest  7,000  feet.  The 
beigfat  of  the  Cntcherry  is  4,876  feet,  that  of 
Major  Fein's  hoose  and  McLeodgunge  Bazar, 
6,180  feet.  Tne  Baoitarium  isoQone  of  the 
spars,  rnnniog  sonth  from  the  great  i-ange  of 
"  Dhaoli  Dhar."  This  range  ruus  east  and 
west,  at  a  height  of  from  13,000  feet  to  19,000 
feel^  and  forms  a  great  irall  on  the  north  ;  it  is 
dne  to  this  range,  that  the  climate  of  Dhurm- 
salla  is  so  mild  and  has  snch  a  heavy  i-ain- 
fall.  BCangra,  is  the  most  beaotifal  district 
in  India,  exeeptang  Cashmere.  It  is  a  most 
lovely  fertile  vall^,  surrounded  by  lofty 
moaotains,  interspersed  with  undulating  hills 
snd  situated  between  the  rivers  Ravee  and 
Sutlej.  On  one  side  it  has  the  territories  of 
Cashmere  and  Chumbs,  on  the  other  the 
wild  but  romantic  hnntiog  fields  of  Kulloo, 
Spiti  and  Ladak.  Various  races  of  men, 
belonging  to  distinct  ^pes  of  the  human 
Ikmily,  and  speaking  di^rent  languages,  are 
diatribnted  over  its  surface.  Here  are  hills 
jnat  raised  above  the  level  of  ihe  plain, 
and  monntain  erests  higher  than  any  p«tk  of 
the  Andes.  Every  tone  of  climate  and  variety 
of  vegetation,  is  here  to  be  met  with,  from 
the  scorching  heat  and  exuberant  growth  of 
the  m>pics,  and  baiTcn  heights  destitute  of 
verdure  and  capped  with  perpetD«r  snow. 
Hills  dissolve  into  gentle  slopes,  and  platforms 
4^  table-land,  and  valleys,  become  convulsed 
and  upheaved,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ridges  which  envii-ou  them. 
No  spot  in  the  Himalaya  can  compete  for 
bean^  with  the  Kangra  -ralley,  and  its  over- 
slMidowing  hills,  (13,000  feet)  no  scenery 
imsents  such  sublime  and  delightful  contrasts. 
Below  lies  the  plain,  a  picture  of  rural  love- 
liness and  repose.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  the  richest  cultivation,  irrigated  by 
streaniB  which  descend  from  perennial  snows 
and  interspersed  with  homesteads  buried  in 
ti»  midst  of  groves  and  fruit  trees.  Turning 
from  this  scene  of  peaceftil  beauty,  the  stem 
and  m^eatic  hills  above  Dhurmsalla  contVont 
us-  Their  sides  ai-e  farrowed  with  precipi- 
Uma  -water^conrses.  Forests  of  oak  clothe 
th«r  flank,  and  higher  ap  give  place  to  gloomy 
fanereal  piles.  Above  all  are  wastes  of 
■now  or  pyramidal  masses  of  granite  too  per- 
pendicular for  the  snow  to  rest  en.  Dhur- 
msalla, stands  in  the  bosom  of  those  mighty 
Itiils,  circular  in  its  outline,  and  commanding 
a  Tieir  nnequalled  in  the  world  perhaps,  of 
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the  placid  and  beautiful  valleys  of  Kangra 
and  the  noble  bills  behind,  'Dburmsalla  is 
divided  into  two  stations,  the  lower  and  the 
upper,,  the  one  the  residence  of  the  civilians 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Panjab,  and  the 
other  occupied  by  Uie  officers'  houses  and 
lines  of  a  regiment.— SleA/.  B.f.  et.  Thorn., 
pp.  190,  203,  208  ;  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Hociety  of  Bengal,  pp.  409,  580,  No.  202, 
^pn71840;  Ann.  Ind.  Adm,Vol.-x.ii,p.  112  ; 
Jtidian  Annalgj  Ho.  227,  1870;  Dr.  W.  P. 
Diehson,  1870  ;  Paharee,  See  Kliunniaits 
Kobistan. 

KANG-SI,  a  lexicographer  of  the  Chinese 
language.  The  Chinese  lexicographers, 
hithei'to,  have  not  done  much  more  than 
translate  the  meanings  given  in  Kang-si'a 
Chinese  Dicdonary. — Meadov^t  Desultory 
Notest  P-  26. 
KANGTAR,  Hind.  Spiresa  Lindleyana. 
KANGTISEE.  The  general  direction  of 
this  range  is  north  and  south,  audit  is  said  to 
connect  the  Himalaya  and  Mongolia,  as  by  a 
cross-bar.  It  runs  to  the  east  of  the  Mausaro- 
war  and  Bawan  Bud  Lakes,  its  highest  point 
is  said  to  exceed  in  elevation  any  portion  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  fonr  large  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  different  parts  of  the  range,  viz., 
the  Singh  Khawab  or  Indus,  the  Langehoo 
Khawab  which  runs  through  Ladak,  the 
MarchaSB  Khawab  which  is  known  as  the 
Gogra,  and  the  Tamchoo  Khawab  or  Yaroo, 
the  great  river  of  eastern  Thibet. 

KANGU,  Panj.,  Flacourda  sapida,  Roxb, 
KAN6U,  Saks.  Peocillaria  spicata. 
KANGUE.  Punishment  xviii  of  the  Tcha 
is  that  usually  called  by  Europeans  the  Kan- 
gue,  and  is  a  common  punishment  in  China 
for  petty  offences.  It  consists  of  an  enormous 
tablet  of  vfood,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
receive  the  neck,  and  two  smaller  ones  for 
the  hands  of  the  oflfender,  who  is  sometimes 
sentenced  to  wear  it  for  weeks  or  monUis  to- 
gether. He  is  Buffered,  provided  his  strength 
will  enable  him,  to  walk  about,  but  the  bur- 
den is  so  great,  that  he  is  generally  glad  to 
seek  for  a  support  of  it  against  a  wall  or  a 
tree.  If  a  servant,  or  runner  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  take  it  into  his  head  that  he  has 
rested  too  long,  he  beats  him  with  a  whip 
made  of  leathern  thongs  till  he  rise.— Jlfa- 
eartney's  Embassy,  V^.  i,  p.  23. 

KANGUGA,  Beng.,Hind.  Urena  ainuata. 
KAI9GUNI,  Hahb.   Celastrus  montana, 
Roxb. 

KANGUNI,  Sansc,  or  Koixalu,  Tel. 
Sefaria  italica,  Kunth. 

KANGU  VITTU,  the  Malayala  name  of 
a  ti-ee  which  grows  to  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  oneof  Uie 
junglo-trees  of  ^^eumiA.rr'Edye^M^'Mnd  C. 
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KANGWEL,  Ddt.  Kelumbium  specio- 
sani. 

KANHA  BICHU,  Hdtd.  Morcbella  semi- 

libera. 

KANHEB,  a  valley  situated  to  the  west  of, 
And  which  runs  pai-allel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  but 
«xtend8  further  sooth.  Its  length  is  about  30 
miles,  and  breadtli  5  or  6.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  great  Ghidi'ltan  ranges  which 
separates  it  It<hu  the  valley  of  Quetta,  and 
on  the  west  by  a  parallel  range  of  much  less 
height,  which,  towards  the  north  separates  it 
from  the  valley  of  Pishin.    See  Kelat. 

KANHUN,  a  river  near  Eamptee. 

£ANI,  Tau.  a  land  (neasure,  a  rice 
measure  in  Chittagong. —  Wihon. 

KANIA  BIAN,  fiuau.  Sulphuric  acid, 
Eani. 

KANI-ATCHI.  Tondaimandalam,  is  an 
ancient  name  of  a  tract  in  southern  India  ex- 
tending A-orn  Nellore  to  the  Coleroon  river, 
and  includiog  N.  and  S.  Arcot  and  tiie 
Chingleput  collectorates.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  an  ancient  wilderness  known  in 
the  Ramayanum  as  the  Dandacaranyam  "the 
forest  of  the  punisher,  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Kurambar,  a  pastoral  aud  half-savage  i-ace 
who  bad  their  own  chiefs  residing  in  Kot  or 
forts.  They  were  conquered  by  an  inroad  of 
the  Yellalar  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Adanda  Chakravarti, 
in  an  age  snppoaed  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  Tellaku-  race  found  the  clearance  of  the 
forest  a  task  of  snch  difficulty  that  some 
withdrew  ;  and  the  others  who  ronuned  had 
the  peculiar  privileges  conferred  on  them  by 
Adanda  Chakravarti,  which  are  called  the 
Kani-atehi,  meaning  acre-permanency.  They 
have  served  throngh  the  political  changes  of 
centuries  and  are  highly  valued  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  Tondai-mandalam. 

KANI-ATCHI-KARAN,  see  Myarasi. 

KANIA-DANAM,  literally,  vii^in-giviog ; 
a  ceremonial  in  the  marriage  customs  of  Uie 
bindoos,  the  giving  away  of  the  bride.  See 
Hindoo. 

EANI-AMHA,  a  goddess  of  the  non-aiyan 
taees  in  Ae  peninsnla  of  India.    See  Hindoo. 

KANI  APA  TIGE,  or  Edakula  mandula 
mari  and  Kadepa-tige  ;  Yitis  pedats.  Wail. ; 
Vitis  carnosa,  Wall,  This  name  is  often 
applied  generally  to  the  genus  Yitis.  E4ni, 
like  kidi  means    a  yoke." 

KANIAB,  Hind.  Cathartocarpns  fistula. 

EAKIDE,  Hum.  of  Ravi.  Coriaria  nepa- 
lensis. 

KANIGA,  Tbl.  Fongamia  glabra.  Vent 
EANIGI,  Fanj.  Flacourtia  sa^da,  Boa-6. 
KANIGI  CHETTU,  or  Eanapa  <^ttu, 
Barringtonia  acutacgula,  Gmrtn.  Piddingt(m 
writes  it  Kaniti  and  implies  it  to  B.  speoioBa. 
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KANIGOBAM,  see  Kohat. 
KANIL,  Ddt.  Cinnamon, 
KANIRA,  Hind.  Nerium  odwum, 
KAI^IKAM,  Cak.  Strycbnos  nux  VMnica. 
KANITI  YEBU,  Tkl.  Boot  of  Eaganu 
racemosa.  Linn. 

KANIUBU,  SUTX.KJ.  Hedeim  helix.  The 
Ivy. 

EANITA.  Krishna,  familiwlj  Kaniya, 
also  called  Heri,  and  writteo  Criahnat  Sxiahn, 
Kisn,  Kistoa,  and  Krishna,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Yadu,  the  founder  of  tloe  fifty-six  tribes 
(Chahpan-knla  Yadu)  who  obtained  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  India,  and  was 
descended  from  Yayat,  the  third  son  of 
Swayambhuma  Mauu,  also  called  Yaira-awaU- 
manu  or  the  man,  Lwd  of  the  earth,  whose 
daughter  Ella,  (Twra)  was  espoused  bj 
Budha  (Mercury)  son  of  Chandra,  the  moon, 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  Chandravana^ 
or  children  of  the  moon.  Badfaa  was  ther^ore 
worshipped  as  die  great  ancestor,  Fitrisvrara, 
of  the  lunar  race,  and  previooR  to  tbo  apo- 
theosis of  Krishna,  was  adored  by  all  the 
Yadu  race.  The  principal  shrine  of  Badha 
was  at  Dmrica,  where  he  still  receives 
adoration  as  Budha  Trivicrama,  tibe  triple 
enet^y,  like  the  Hermes  Triplex  of  Egypt. 
Krishna  or  Kaniya  lived  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  brazen  age,  calculated  to  have 
been  about  1100  to  1200  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  Yrij,  the 
country  of  the  Suraseni,  comprehending  the 
territory  ronnd  Mathnra  for  a  space  of  eHf^ty 
miles,  of  which  he  was  nnjostly  deprived  in 
bis  in&iey  by  his  relative  Kausa.  Frooa  its 
vicinity  to  Dehli  we  may  infer,  either  that 
there  was  no  lord  pai-amouuC  amongst  the 
Yadu  of  this  period,  or  that  Krishna's  fainily 
held  as  vassals  of  Hastinapoor,  then  with 
Indrapreatha  or  Dehli,  the  chief  seat  of  Yada 
power.  There  were  two  princes  named 
Surasen  amongst  tbe  immediate  predeceason 
of  Krishna :  one,  his  grandfathw,  the  other 
^gbl  generatians  anterior.  Which  of  ibeee 
was  the  founder  of  Surapow  on  the  Tamaiia, 
the  capital  of  the  Yadu,  is  not  known,  bat 
we  may  assume  that  the  first  gave  bis  naoM 
to  the  region  around  Madiura,  described  by 
Arrian  as  the  country  of  the  Suraeuii. 
Alexander  was  in  India  probably  about  eoght 
centuries  after  the  deificatioa  of  Krishna, 
and  it  is  satislaetory  to  find  that  tbe  inqutriea 
he  instituted  into  the  genealogy  of  the  dynas^ 
then  ruling  on  the  Yamuna,  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  of  the  Yadu  of  this  distant 
period  ;  aud  combined  with  what  Arrian  saya 
of  the  origin  of  the  Fandu,  It  appears  india- 
potable  that  the  deaeendaata  of  this  powerful 
branch  of  the  Yadu  ruled  on  tbe  Yamiuia 
when  the  ^wef^^^^^^^^iMn  of 
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Greece  on  th«  Indns.  ^Mt  the  personi^ 
whose  epithet  of  *  KriBhna-Sham  designates 
his  coloar  as  the  Black  Prince,'  Tvas  in  fact 
a  dietingniahed  chief  of  the  Yadu,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  that,  after  his 
death,  they  placed  him  among  the  gods  as  an 
iocamatioD  of  Vishnu  or  the  sun  ;  and  from 
this  period,  we  may  deduce  the  hiiidoo 
notion  of  their  Trinity.  Arrtnn  enumerates 
the  names  of  Budnua  and  Cradevas  amougst 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  in  power, 
which  woold  alone  eooTiuce  us  that  Alexan- 
der  had  access  to  Uie  genealogies  of  the  Pura- 
nas  ;  for  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  afSrm- 
ing  these  to  be  Bndha  and  Kroshtdeva,  an- 
cestors of  Krishna  ;  and  that  "  Mathoras  and 
Clisobaras,"  the  chief  cities  of  the  Suraaeui, 
are  the  Mathum  and  Sarpoor  occupied  by  the 
deseendants  of  Sarsen.  Fifty-seven  descentH 
ve  given,  both  in  their  sacred  and  profane 
genealt^es,  from  Krishna  to  the  princes  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contemporary  with  Vic- 
nmaditya.  The  Yadn  Bhatti  or  Shamah 
Bhatii  (the  Asham  Betti  of  Abul  Fazil),  draw 
lhar  pedigree  from  Krishna  or  Yadunath,  as 
do  the  Jhareja  of  Kutch.  When  Arungzeeb 
proscribed  Kaniya,  and  rendered  bis  shrines 
impure  throogboot  Vrij,  rana  Raj  Sing 
offered  the  hou^s  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Bqpoots  for  hta  service,  and  the  god  was 
oondacted  by  tberonte  of  Kotah  and  Rampoora 
to  Mewar.  An  omen  decided  the  spot  of  hi? 
fatore  residence.  As  he  journeyed  to  ^ain 
the  eaiHta)  of  the  Seesodia,  the  chariot-wheel 
aank  deep  into  the  earth,  and  defied  exti-ioa- 
tion  ;  nptm  which  the  Sookuni  (Augur) 
interpreted  the  pleasure  of  the  god,  tliat  he 
desired  to  dwell  there.  This  circumstance 
occurred  at  an  inconsidomble  village  called 
^tah,  in  Uie  fief  of  Dailwara,  one  of  the 
sixteen  nobles  of  Mewar.  Rejoiced  at  this 
decided  manifestation  of  favour,  the  chief 
hastened  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the  vil- 
lage and  its  lands,  which  was  speedily  con- 
firmed by  the  patent  of  the  Rana.*  Nat'h-ji 
Ithe  god)  was  removed  irom  bis  car,  and  in 
doe  time  a  temple  was  erected  for  his  recep- 
tion, when  the  hamlet  of  Siarh  became  the 
tarnn  of  Nat'hdwara,  which  now  eontaios 
■Miiji  thonsand  inhabitants  of  all  denomina- 
tionii  wfao^  reposing  tmder  die  especial  pro- 
tection  of  the  god,  are  exempt  from  every 
aortal  tribanaL  The  site  ia  not  aninteresting, 
iMK>  deTiud  of  the  means  of  defence.  To  the 
east  it  is  shut  in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to 
the  westward  flows  the  Bunas,  which  nearly 
fastbes  the  extreme  points  of  the  hills.  There 
•re  seven  celebMted  imi^es  in  Rajpntan&h,Tiz: 
Hoaitaj  orKonanda,  the  juvenile  Kaniya,  his 
alter  separate,  though  ch»e  to  NaUi-ji.  He 
is  alao  tty led  Ba1a-m<^nnc^  'the  blessed  diild/ 
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and  is  depicted  as  an  in&nt  with  a  p^ra,  or 
comfit-ball  in  his  hand.  This  image,  which 
was  one  of  the  penates  of  a  former  age,  and 
which,  since  the  destructioD  of  a  shrine  of 
Kriahna  by  the  roahomedana,  had  Iain  in  the 
Yamuna,  attached  itaelf  to  the  sacerdotal  zone 
(zuDu)  of  the  high-priest  Balbn,  while  he 
was  performing  his  ablutions,  who,  carrying 
it  home,  placed  it  in  a  niche  of  the  temple 
and  worshipped  it :  and  Nonauda  yet  receives 
the  peculiar  homage  of  the  high-priest  and 
his  family  as  their  household  divinity. 

Of  the  second  image,  Matlinra  Nath,  there 
is  no  particular  mention  ;  it  was  at  one  time 
afi-  Keimnorh  in  Mewar,  but  is  now  at  Kotah. 
The  pera  of  Maf  hura  can  only  be  made  fi'om 
the  waters  of  the  Yamuna,  from  whence  it  is 
still  conveyed  to  Konanda  at  Nat'hdwara, 
and  with  curds  forms  his  evening  repast. 
The  foui-th  statue,  that  of  Gokul-Nath,  or 
Gokul  ChandrHma  (i.e.,  the  moon  of  Gokul), 
had  an  equally  mysterious  origin,  having  been 
discovered  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  ;  Balba  asatgned  it  to  his  brother-iD' 
law.  G<»kul  is  an  island  on  the  Jamna,  a 
few  miles  bdow  Mat'hnra,  and  celebrated  in 
the  eariy  history  of  the  pastoral  divinity. 
Tlie  residence  of  t^is  image  at  Jeipoor  does 
not  deprive  the  little  island  of  its  h<Hionrs  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  /  for  'the  god  of  Gokul* 
has  an  altar  on  the  original  site,  and  his  rites, 
at  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  were 
performed  by  an  aged  priestess,  who  dis- 
owns the  jurisdiction  of  the  high-priest  of 
Nat'hdwara,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  her  shrine.  The  fifth,  Yadu- 
Nath,  is  the  deified  ancestor  of  the  whole  Yadu 
race.  This  image,  now  at  Sorat,  foimerly 
adorned  the  shrine  of  Mahavan  near  Maf  hnra, 
which  was  dartroyed  by  Mahmnd.  The  sixth, 
Vitul-Nath,  or  Pandurang,  was  found  in  the 
Ganges  at  Benares,  Samvat,  1572,  from  which 
we  may  judge  of  their  habit  of  multiplying 
divinities.  The  seventh,  Madhan  Mohana,  he 
who  intoxicates  with  desire,"  the  seductive 
lover  of  Radha  and  the  Gopi,  has  his  rites 
performed  by  a  woman. 

The  precise  period  of  Balba  Acharya, 
who  collected  the  seven  images  of  Krishna 
now  in  Rajasfban  is  not  known  ;  but  he  must 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  last  of  the 
Lodi  kings,  at  the  period  of  tiie  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Moguls.  Damodra,  the  pontiff, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  his  lineal  descendant ;  and  whether  in 
:  addressing  him  verbally  or  by  letter,  was  styled 
'  Maharaja  or  '  great  prince.* .  As  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Vishnu  sect,  his  person  is  held  to 
be  Ansa,  "  or  a  portion  of  the  divinity  and 
it  was  maintained  that  so  late  as  the  father 
of  the  present  incnmbent,^ecod manifested 
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himself  and  conversed  with  the  high-priest. 
What  effect  the  milder  rites  of  the  shepherd 
god  has  prodHced  on  the  adorers  of  Siva  caonot 
be  ascerloined,  but  assuredly  Eklinga,  the 
tutelary  diviuity  of  Mewar,  has  to  complain  of 
being  defrauded  of  half  his  dues  since  Kauiya 
traiisfeiTsd  bis  abode  I'rom  the  Yamuna  to 
the  Buuus  ;  for  the  revenues  assigned  to 
Kaniya,  who  under  the  epithet  of  *'  yellow 
mantle,"  has  a  distinguished  niche  in  the 
domestic  chapel  of  the  Rana,  far  exceed  those 
of  Siva.  In  all  ages  and  countries  the  rights 
of  sanctuary  have  been  admitted,  and  however 
they  may  be' abused,  their  institution  sprung 
from  humane  motives.  To  check  the  impulse 
of  revenge  and  to  shelter  the  weak  from  op- 
pression are  noble  objects,  and  the  surest  test 
of  n  natiou's  independence  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  carried.  From  the  remotest 
times  sirua  has  been  the  most  valued  privi- 
of  Ihe  Rajpoots,  the  lowest  of  whom 
deems  his  house  a  refuge  against  the  most 
powerful.  When  Moses,  after  the  Exodus, 
made  a  division  of  the  landB  of  Canaan  amongst 
the  lai'aelites,  and  appointed  six  cities  to  be  the 
refuge  of  him  who  had  slain  unwittingly,  fi-om 
the  avenger  of  blood,  the  intention  was  not  to 
afford  facilities  for  eluding  juice,  but  to  check 
the  hasty  impulse  of  revenge  ;  for  the  slayer 
was  only  to  be  protected  until  he  stood  before 
the  cougregution  for  judgment,  or  until  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  which  event  appeai-s 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  termination 
of  revenge.  The  infraction  of  politicid  sanc- 
tuary (sirna  torna)  often  gives  rise  to  the  most 
inveterate  Jeuds  ;  and  its  abuse  by  the  priests 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  society.  Moses  appoint- 
ed but  six  cities  of  refuge  to  the  whole  Levite 
tribe  ;  but  the  Bana  of  Mewar  assigned  more 
to  one  shrine  than  the  entire  possession  of  that 
branch  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  but  forty-two 
cities,  while  Kaniyahas  forty-six.  The  motive 
of  sanctuary  in  Rajast'han  may  have  been 
originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  divine 
legislator  ;  but  the  privilege  was  abused,  and 
the  most  notorious  ciHrninals  deemed  the 
temple  their  best  safeguard.  Yet  some 
princM  were  hardy  enough  io  violate,  though 
indirectly,  the  sacred  aima.  Zalim  Singh 
of  Eotah,  a  zealot  in  all  the  observances  of 
religion,  though  he  would  not  demand  the 
culprit,  or  sacrilegiously  drag  him  from  the 
altar,  forced  him  thence  by  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  food,  and  threatening  to  build 
up  the  door  of  the  temple.  It  was  thus 
the  Greeks  evaded  the  laws,  and  compelled 
the  criminars  surrender  by  kindling  fires 
around  the  sanctuary.  Hindupati,  vulgo 
Hinduput,  chief  of  the  hindoo  race,  is  a  title 
sppertuning  to  the  ronas  of  Mewar.  It  has, 
however,  b^n  assumed  by  chieftains  scarcely 
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superior  to  some  of  his  vassals,  though  witit 
some  degree  of  pretension  by  Sev^ji,  who, 
had  he  been  spai'ed,  might  have  worked  the 
redemption  of  his  nation  and  of  the  Bana's 
house,  from  which  he  sprung.  There  was  an 
ancient  law  of  Athens  analogous  to  the  Mosaic, 
by  which  he  who  committed  "  chance-medl^," 
should  fly  the  counti^  for  a  year,  during  whic^ 
bis  relatives  made  satisfaction  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  had  asyla  for 
every  description  of  criminals,  which  could 
not  be  violated  without  infiimy.  Giblxm 
gives  a  memorable  instance  of  disregard  to 
Uie  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Frank  king  Theodoric, 
who  divided  the  spoils  of  the  altar,  and  made 
the  priests  captives :  an  impiety  not  only 
unsanctioned  by  the  son  of  Clovis,  but  punished 
by  the  death  of  the  offenders,  the  I'estoration 
of  the  plunder,  and  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  five  miles  around  the  sepulchre 
of  the  holy  martyr.  £aniya  is  liie  Saint 
Nicholas  of  the  hindoo  navigator,  as  was 
Apollo  to  the  drecian  and  Celtic  sailors,  -who 
purchased  the  charmed  arrows  of  the  god  to 
calm  the  troubled  sea.  As  the  destroyer  of 
Ealinog,  *  tJie  black  serpent,'  *nhich  infested 
the  waters  of  the  Yamuna,  Kaniya  has  the 
character  of  the  Py  thic  Apollo.  He  is  repre- 
sented dragging  the  monster  from  the  *  black 
stream,*  and  bruising  him  with  his  foot.  He 
had,  however,  many  battles  with  his  hydra-foe 
ere  he  vanquished  him,  aud  he  was  once 
driven  by  Kal-yamun  from  -Yrij  to  Dwarica, 
whence  bis  title  of  Rinchor.  In  this  myth, 
we  have  the  old  allegory  of  the  schismatic  wars 
of  the  buddhists  and  vaishnava.  Diodorkis 
informs  us  that  £an  was  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Egyptian  ApoUo  as  the  sun  ;  and  this  is  tha 
common  contraction  for  Eaniya,  whose  colour 
is  a  dark  cerulean  blue  (nila)  :  and  hence  his 
name  Nila-uath,  who,  like  the  Apollo  of  the 
Nile,  is  depicted  with  the  human  form  and 
eagle-head,  with  a  lotus  in  his  hand. —  TotTt 
BajastkoHf  Vol  i,  pp.  548,  549,  &50,  526, 
527  ;  Numbers,  Chaps,  xxxv,  «.  2,  25,  j>, 
12  ;  and  Joshua,  Chap,  xx,  v.  6. 
KANJAN  KOBAI,  Tah.  Baselia  alba. 
KANJAB,  a  race  amongst  the  Mahrattaa, 
who  make  baskets  aud  sell  strings  of  cotton  and 
hemp.  They  are  the  yerkal  vadu  of  TeliDgana. 
EANJaR,  Hind.  Acer  cultratum. 
KANJAR  or  Amaltas,  Hihd.  Casaia 
fistula. 

EANJABA,  Tau.,  Malul.  A  Malabar 
and  Canara  tree  which  grows  to  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  in  height,  of  little  use  or  dura, 
biilty.  Its  fruit  is  very  intoxicating,  and  is 
used  medicinally. — Edytt  Forettt  of  Malabar 
and  Canara.  r'r^^r*!*^ 

Digilize<;^|VjOlJ^l.t: 


KANXBOWUSE  LAKE. 


KAN-NOUL. 


EANJARA,  Sanb.   Dancas  carota. 

KANJABOM,  an  ash^oloared  wood  of 
TraTBueore,  nsed  for  oommon  building.— CU. 
Frith. 

EANJERAU  YEB^  Halkal.  Root  of 
Stryehnos  nux-romica. 

KANJI,  HisD.   RhuB  Ternicifera. 

KANJIR,  Hind.  Artichoke. 

KAKJIR,  Hind.,  Fna.  Gynara  seolj- 
rnns,  Luin. 

EANJKI,  a  nrnniDg  footman  attached  to 
the  coart  of  the  Bhawalpor  Daoodputra. 

KAKJRU,  Hind.   Bex  dipyrena. 

KANJT7,  Hin>.  of  Rugab.  Uhnua  ui- 
tegrifolia. 

KANJTTA,  Hind.    GuilaodiDa  bondac. 
SANJUR,  Hind.   CaaalptDia  sappan. 
EANJURA,  DuK.,  Hind.  CommeiTna 
oUiqua. 

KAKJTJRKA,  Tah.  A  Cejlon  tree  which 
grows  to  about  aizteeo  iaches  in  diameter, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  natires  use 
U  at  timee  in  honae>woric.  Zt  produces  a  fruit 
wbidi  is  used  medicinally.— Ceylon, 

KANK,  see  Sankaaura. 

KANKADU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Sapindus 
emarginetns,  Vahl. 

EANKAR,  Bbng.  ?  Kakri,  Hini>.  Cu- 
cumis  utillissimuii,  RoxB. 

KANKAR,  Hind.  A  calcareous  concrete, 
one  sort  is  called  "BeWasa,"  another "Chappar 
harsv-u,"  is  a  particular  kind  of  concrete  in 
the  Delhi  district  Kankar  consists  of  irr^lar 
and  fantastically-shaped  pieces  of  calcareous 
eoDcrete.  In  some  parte  of  India  it  forms 
the  principal  material  for  road-making.  From 
Calcutta  to  the  Kahibar  fVontier  the  road  is 
made  from  Eankar  ;  this  mineral  yields  when 
bamt,  an  excellent  lime  for  mortar.  Professor 
Aosted's  analysis  of  it  is  72  per  cent  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  15  per  cent  Bilica>  18  per  cent. 
alnminaL,— Proc.  tSeol.  Soe.of  London^  1868, 
f.  6,  in  PemetPt  Hand4>ook. 

KANKARI,  Ddk.  Cucnmis  satirus^  Linn, 

EANKELI,  Sansc;  Tsl.    Jonesia  asoca. 

EANKHURA,  Bbno.  Hydroleazeylaoica. 

KANEI PUTRI,  or  Konki,  Tsl.  Pisonia 
Tlllosa,  Poir. 

KANKOL  also  Kankoli,  Hind.  ElseagnuB 
orientalis,  Elseagous  eonferta. 

KANKOL  MIRCH,  Hind.  Frutt  of  Celtis 
eaacasiea,  EUsagnus  is  called  Kankoli  in  some 
parts  of  the  Himalaya. 

KANKOOMBALA-KATTEYA-GASS, 
SiNOH.  Pygeum  ceylanicum,  Gcertn. 

KANERA,  Hind.  Pavetta  indica,  Linn. 

EANERA,  Euro.   Bmgniera  rheedii, 

KANKROWLEG  LAEG,  also  called  Raj 
Sinund  was  fortned  by  Rai  Singh,  rana  of 
Mewar,  at  a  cost  of  £1,150,000.   It  was 
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commenced  in  a.  d.  1661,  during  a  period  of 
famine  and  was  finished  in  1668.  It  was 
formed  by  erecting  a  bund  or  embankment, 
of  white  marble  across  a  small  rirer,  the 
Ooomtee,  near  Oodeypore. 

EANEUR,  alsoEarkti,  Bznq.  Cucumis 
utilissimuB,  BoxA.,  W.  ^  A. 

KAITKUSHTAM,  Sans.,  Tkl,  Euphor- 
bia, $p.  The  origiual  Sanskrit  word  is  a 
mineral  like  mica  used  in  medicine.  The 
Sanscrit  synonims,  however,  are  Tikta  dug- 
dha,  signifying  lit  "  bitter  milk,"  and  Vijri, 
a  "  Euphorbia.** 

EANLI,  Hind,  ^ngi,  Abies  smithlana. 
Himalayan  spruce. 

KANNA,  Hind.  Commelyna  Beogalenais. 

KANNA,  HiND^  the  flower  stalk  of  the 
moonj  grass,  Saccbarum  munja. 

KANNABIS,  Gk.  Hemp.  Cannabis  sati- 
Ta,  Linn.,  Roxb.,  Rheede. 

EANNADA,  see  Indu. 

EANNA-GONA-GASS,  Singh.  Artocar- 
pus  lacoocha,  JZoxft. 

EAITNANG-EIRAT.  Commelyna  com- 
muaia. 

KAN-NA-KOSH,  Bdem.  Croton  oil.  Cro- 
ton  tiglinm. 

EAN-NAN  THA,  Burm.,  or  Crab  Tree. 
A  tree  of  maximum  girth  4  cubits,  and 
maximum  length  30  feet.  It  is  abundant 
on  Pielo  Island  near  Mergui,  bat  scarcely 
procurable  in  Moulmein.  The  wood  is  need 
for  houses,  zyats,  &c*,  is  very  durable  and  of 
handstHoae  grain.  Of  this  wood,  there  are  two 
kinds,  red  and  white ;  when  seasoned,  the  red 
variety  sinks  and  the  white  floats  :  the  latter 
lighter  than  the  former,  likely  to  answer  for 
helves ;  the  former  too  heavy  for  that  purpose. 
Both  woods  very  good  for  turning  purposes. 
— Captain  Dance. 

KANNARI,  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
celebrated  for  its  buddhist  caves.  Tbe  Sal- 
sette  or  Eannai-i  caves,  in  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette,  are  also  purely  buddhist,  bnt  Teiy 
inferior  to  the  former.  The  Eannari  caves 
are  excavated  in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  tract  of  forest  crantoy,  and  Hr. 
Fei^usson  supposes  their  date  about  the  9th  or 
10th  century  of  christian  era.  See  Buddlia ; 
Caves  ;  Eewneri  ;  Karli. 

EaNNA-TSO,  Bubm.  A  Tavoy  wood, 
very  tough,  close-grained. 

EANNEA,  see  Hot  Springs. 

EANNEH,  the  cave  emporium  of  the 
Bomaos,  the  modem  Maknllah.   See  Canneh. 

EANNE  EOMALI,  Boerhaavia  stelbtta, 
R.  W.  le.,  875. 

EANNEKT,  or  Edakula  man.  Vitis 
pedata,  Wall. 

EAN-NOUL,  Can.  Syphestides  aorUas, 
Latham.  Digiize^b^GoOglc 


XAKOUJ. 


KANBAJ. 


KANNU  TAKU,  Tel.    Evil  eye. 

KANOB  A}  the  idol  at  a  temple  near  Poona. 
The  head  of  tbe  temple  is  atjled  a  Bhagat :  on 
the  Jan'm  Aehtami,  he  works  himself  up  into 
•  hjBterical  Btate,  and  the  people  believing  him 
thea  to  be  possessed  hj  ^riahaa,  worship  him 
with  incense  and  prostratioD,  and  present  to 
lum  siok  people  to  be  touched  and  cured. 
See  Bhagat. 

EANOCH,  Hind,  of  Kuln,  Fra^unus 
xanthoxyloides.  Crab  aah. 

KANOCHA,  HivD.   Salvia  indica. 

EANONEN,DuT.  Eanoeo,  Gbb.  Cannon. 

EANOJ,  seed  of  a  small  tree  brought 
from  Pali  and  Delhi :  considered  heating  and 
constipating  ;  taken  as  a  condiinent  and  also 
giren  as  a  medicine  in  diarrhoea  :  one  seer  selU 
for  two  rupees. —  Gen.  Med,  Top,  p.  141. 

£ANOJ£E  ANGRIA.   See  Angolam. 

EANON,  Sw.  CannoD. 

KANON,  Kot  kasun^  Bewapee,  Patody, 
and  part  of  tbe  BarMtch  jagbire,  form  a 
tract  of  country  called  Beeghoto,  occupied  by 
the  Ahir  and  the  Choubon  it^poot. 

KANONEN,  Dot.,  Geb.,  Sw.  Cannon. 

KANO-EAJ,  Beno.  Banbinia  Candida, 
var.    Bauhinia  variegata,  Linn. 

KANOUT,  a  river  of  Shajehanapoor. 

EANOOR.  Sheathing  bases  of  tbe  leaves 
of  Crinum  asiaticum,  or  toxicarium. — Sen. 
Pkar. 

EANOB,  HnD.   Pavia  iodica. 

EANOUJ,  or  Canoge,  this  town  in  an 
early  part  of  the  christian  era,  was  the 
capital  of  Hindoostan  ;  or  rather  of  the  princi- 
pal kingdom  along  the  Ganges,  and  tbe  ruins 
are  at  present  of  great  extent.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  middling  town-  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
near  tbe  place  where  the  Calindi  river  (or 
Eali^nuddi)  joins  it ;  and  is  possibly  the 
plac'e  meant  by  Fliny  for  Calinipaxa.  This 
oooe  mighty  city  was  of  thirty  miles  oircnm- 
TaUation,  had  Uiirty'thonsand  betel-shops,  and 
six^thoosand  pablic  dancers  and  singers. 
Eanoage  is  the  Eanyakubja  of  Furanic 
geography  ;  the  earliest  mention  of  it  is 
fottud  in  Menu,  as  identified  with  Puachala. 
The  limits  of  its  kingdom  as  assigned  in  tbe 
Mahabarat  nearly  agree  with  those  assigned 
in  the  *  Bajasthan.*  It  was  an  important 
city  in  the  ^e  of  Budd'faa,  who  had  preached 
here  a  lecture  on  the  instability  of  human 
existence.  To  commemorate  this  event, 
As  oca  had  built  a  atupa  or  mound,  200  feet 
high.  It  is  then  noUced  by  Ptolemy  in  his 
Greography.  Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang 
next  vuited  it,  the  one  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth,  the  other  in  the  middle  the  seventh 
century.  Though  in  Hwen  Thsang's  time 
there  reigned  a  rigah  by  tbe  name  of  Harsha 
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Vardbana,  ruling  from  Cashmere  to  Assam,  and 
^m  Nepaul  to  the  Nerbuddah,  the  city  had 
not  then  been  of  a  lat^ger  uze  than  three  and  a 
half-miles  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  vras  washed  by  the 
Ganges  along  its  eastern  foee.   Two  hundred 
and  flfly*years  later,  Eanouj  is  spoken  of  by 
Abu  Ziud,  as  a  great  city.   In  a.  d.  915,  the 
well-known  geographer,  Masudi,  speaks  of 
it  as  '  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  great 
kings  of  India.*   Just  a  century  afVerwards, 
tbe  historian  of  Mahmnd  relates  tiiat  be 
there  saw  a  city  which  raised  its  head  to  the 
skies,  and  which  in  strength  and  stmetnre 
might  justly  boast  to  have  no  equal.  In 
another  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  it 
attained  a  still  greater  splendour  and  opnlence, 
and  became  tlutt  oveign>wn  ci^  of  a  luxuri- 
ous'and  eflfeminate  people,  which  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  tiie  Ghwian,  when  with  the 
fait  of  J^nouj  ended  hindoo  independence. 
The  last  scion  of  the  Bhatore  departed  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  far  away  in  Harwar, 
and  deserted  Eanoi^,  and,  as  described  by 
Ibn  Batnta,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
later  it  bad  dwindled  to  a  small  town.  Up 
to  tbe  middle  of  t^e  seventh  centniy, 
Eanouj  was  more  a  buddbiatical  than  a 
brshminicat  city.    There  were  three  great 
monasteries  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  one 
of  which  was  a  Tihara,  m  chapel,  whereia 
die  tooth  of  Budd'ha  had  been  i»«Berred  in  a 
casket  adorned  widi  predons  stones  and  raised 
on  a  tugh  pedestal.    Only  two  brahminical 
temples  are  spoken  of  by  Hwen  Thsang,  and 
these  were  dedicated  to  Siva.    Near  a 
mosque  had  stood  a  brokra  image  of  Shusti, 
the  goddess  of  fecundi^,  and  a  pedestal 
bearing  date  a.  d.  1136.  The  thirty  miles  of 
eircumvalUtion  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration 
of  the  hindoo  writers.   The  thirty-thoosand 
betel-leaf  shops  ia  also  veiy  suspicious.  Ea- 
no^j  brahmins  make  no  objection  to  eat 
fish  at  their  meals.— i2eim«U'«  Memoir^  p. 
54 ;  Tr.  Bind.,  Vol  i,  pp.  852,  857. 
358,  860. 
EAN  PADA,  Tak.   Evil  eye. 
KAN-PHATA  JOGI,  or  Sonari  jogi,  a 
religious  mendicant  or  j<^,  distinguished  by 
wearing  large  metal  ear-riugs  ;  thence  named 
kan  phata,  split-eared.    See  Jogi  Yogi,  Ean- 
pharra  Yogi. 

EANP'HU  or  Ehanfu,  was  properly  only 
the  port  of  Hangchew  or  Ehansa,  called  by 
Uie  Chinese  Eanp'hu  (a  name  still  preserved 
as  that  of  a  town  half  a  lei^e  nor&  of  the  old 
site),  and  by  Marco  Polo,  Ganfn  (i,  74). 
Yule  Cathay,  Vol  i,  p.  SO. 

EAN  PHAL,  HiNB.  Taraxacum  ofiicinala. 
KAWRAJ,  BB^,,^^e^^^^jg^da. 
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EANRU,  HiKD.  Flacoartia  sepiaria. 

SjLNS>  Hind,  Dioseoraa  deltoidea. 

CANS,  HiHD.  A  graiB.  Sacdurum  ipon- 
taneam. 

KANSA,  see  Inscriptioos. 

KAKSA,  the  maternal  uocle  and  eoemj  of 
Erithna.  See  Eaoya  Krishna. 

EANSALA.  In  the  sonth  of  India,  the 
in  artiBui  dastea  are  called  Eammalau, 
Kimalar  or  Eomsalar,  and  FrofesBor  Wilson 
thiakB  the  last  word  maj  be  derived  from  the 
Suucrit  and  Hindi,  kans,  Bengali}  kaneya, 
a  mixed  metal.  Thej  form  the  five  left-hand 
cuteB  of  Madnu,  but  the  Kansala  is  the 
goldsmith,  and  chief  of  the  five  the  other  four 
ire  the  kaochari  or  brazier ;  kammari  or 
bUcksmitb,  kadtangai  or  carpenter,  kasi  or 
■tonMaat<»i,  These  intermarry  and  eat 
together,  and  all  wear  the  zonar.  The  dis- 
tiaetioQ  of  ri^t  and  l^hand  castes  i» 
peenlisr  to  the  sonth  of  India.  It  is  supposed 
hj  Professor  Wilsni  to  be  of  modern  origin 
and  to  have  been  introduced  at  Coiyeveram, 
ts  ft  pftrt  of  civil  policy  to  divide  tiie  people 
md  modify  their  power.  But  Sir  Walter 
EUi(A  is  of  opinion  that  the  separation  into 
riglit  and  le^hond  castes  had  its  origin  in 
the  rident  conversion  of  the  ancient  races 
fram  bnddhisim  to  hindooism,  and  he  has  been 
ihown  a  figora  of  bnddha,  which  the  artizan 
cute  wor^p.  At  present  they  seem  to 
wonbip  Viswakanna,  but  the  bulk  seem  to 
wordiip  Siva  ;  they  all  bury  their  dead  in  a 
atSag  posture  like  that  of  Bnddha  sitting 
with  the  head  of  the  dead  close  to  the  surfiwe, 
ad  the  dislike  to  the  brahmins  is  severe.  It 
ii  uDongst  the  Tamnlian  people  that  the 
right  and  left-hand  sestions  appear. 

EANSHIf  B£alul:  Tremna  audiflora,X. 

KAKSI,  HiVD.    Bibes  groasaUria.  . 

KANSOU,  see  Ealka. 

CANS  BIV£B,  see  IndU. 

KANT,  Turk.   A  town. 

KANT  A,  see  Kntch. 

KANTA>  Hind.  A  thorn,  Aa,  Kanda 
bsts,  Astragalus  mnlticeps. 

KANTA-AIiU,  BsHO.  Bioecorea  pen- 
Uphjlla,  Boxb, 

KANTA  BHAJA,  a  hindoo  seet,  fbonded 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  by 
Braa  Saran  Pala,  a  Goala,  and  inhabitant  of 
Gbospara,  a  village  near  Sukh  Sagor  in 
Bu^.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the 
gun  as  an  incarnation  of  Krishna  and  wot- 
dup  him  as  the  creator. 

KANTA-GK>OB  K&UAI,  Bxso.  Cap- 
pvis  lepiaria. 

KANTA-GUBGTTB,  Bwro.  Coii  bai-- 
(ata. 

KANTA  KAGHOBAMU,  Lasia  loureiri, 
Ate  FotluM  lasia,      Vol  U  p.  438. 
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KANTA- JATI,  Bkho.  Barleria  prionites. 

KANTAKA,  Sans. 

KANTA.KUCHOO,  Beso.  Lasia  louieirL 
KANTA-KULIKA,  Bbno.  Aatei-acautha 
lougifolta. 

KANTAL,  BbiTo.  Artocarpasintegrlfolia. 

KANTALA,  Hind.  AgaTe  eantehi ;  Wila- 
yati  kantala,  is  the  Agave  Amwieaot' 

KANTALU,  HivD.  Hamiltmiiji  snaTeoIeas. 

KANTAMI—  ?   Convolvulus  batatas. 

KANTAN,  Tel.   Bell  metal. 

KANTANCH,  Hind.    Rubus  biflorus. 

KANTA  NUTI,  Bma,  Amaraotus 
spinoBus,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

KANTAPALA,  or  Sima  chitramnlam. 
Fedilnnthus  tithymaloides,  Poit. 

KANTAPHAL,  Hind.  Tribnlus  lanugi- 
nosuH  and  T.  terrastris. 

KANTABI,  Mas.  A  tamer,  a  cabinet- 
maker, workers  with  a  lathe  in  wood  or  ivory. 

KAKTA  SAIB,  Mas,  Bignoniaxyloearpa. 

KANTA  SHEW,  Can. 

KANTA  SHEWUN,  Mas.  Gmelinm 
asiatica. 

KANTA  YABI,  Bbno.  Solannm  jacqainir 

WUld. 

KANTCHI-SHIM,  Bsvo.  Lablab  enl- 
tratns. 

KANTEN,  Dot.  Lace. 

KANTENA  or  Muga,  Tel.  Crotalaria 
anthylloides.  Lam.    C.  stricta,  Vol. 
p.  265. 

KANTHAN,  Hind.   Daphne  oleoides. 

KANTH.KABEE,  Bbno.,  Hwd.  Sola- 
num  jacquini. 

KANTH-MULUKA  Jasminnm  sam- 
bac 

KANTIAN,  Hind.   Rosa  webbiana. 

KANTIARI,  Hind.  Carthamus  oxya- 
cantha,  Bieb. 

EANTUI^  see  Calico-printing. 

KANTYAN,  Hibd.  of  Kaghan,  Bosa 
webbiana. 

KANUB,  AsAB.  Gaojah.  Cannabis  sativa. 

KANUGA,  Tbv  Dalbeigia  arborea,  or 
Pongamia  glabra.   Galedapa  indica.  Lam* 

KANUGA-MAKU,  Tel.  Dalbergia 
arborea. 

KANUGA  NUNE,  Tel.    Poonga  or 

Karunj  oil. 

EANUGTT,  Tel.  Pongamia  glabra,  r«n^ 

KANUJU  NALIKE,  Tel.  Tetranthera 
peutandra,  R.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  824  ;  Lanrus  in- 
volocrata,  Cor.  1 87.  "  Lit.  Sambar's  tongue." 

KANUM,  see  Kunawar. 

KANUN,  SiAS.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
The  Jac;k-tree. 

KANUN,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Feus.  A  rule:  a 
law. 

KANUN-GO,  Ab.,  Pers.  In  India,  re- 
gistrars of  land  "T^||«<^p^e©,^tivo 


KANTA. 

districts.  Literally  a  rale'teller,  a  name  under 
Mtthratta  sorereigns,  applied  to  a  rereQue 
officer  of  their  goTernments. 

KANU-PHATA-YOGI,  Saks.  An  asce- 
tic sect,  compounded  of  kana,  the  ear  ;  phata, 
slit ;  audtyogi,  an  aacetic.  SeeKan-phata  Jogl. 

KANUPULA  CHEBUKU,  Saccharum 
'officinaram,       many-jointed  Tariet^.  The 
Sans.  ija.  is  Sata  parvan  or  "  100*jointed. 
Wight  applies  it  to  the  bamboo. 

KANIJR,  Hind.  Acer  cultratum,  also 
Pavia  Indies. 

SANURI,  Hind.    Spiriea  Liudleyana. 

KANUS,  Guz.,  Hind.  ?  File. 

E&-NU-SU,  BuRM.  A  species  of  Heritiera, 
possibly  the  sundri-tree. 

KANWA  DYNASTY,  reigned  45  years. 
The  first  was  b.  c.  66.  Kaowa  named  Yssu- 
dera, usurped  his  master's  kingdom.—  fftlaon  ; 
Thoma^  Frin»ep*s  Antiquities,  Ko2.  ii,  pp. 
240,468.  SeeHagadha. 

KANWAL,  HiHD.  Melnmbium  speclosum, 
also  Saussurea  ebvallata. 

KANWAL  GATTHA,  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum. 

KANWAR,  DDK.   Aloe  Indica,  Bot/le. 

EANYA.  Krishna,  familiarly  called 
£aniya,  also  called  Heri,  was  of  the  celebrated 
tribe  of  Yadu,  the  founder  of  the  fifty-six 
tribes  (chab-pan-kula-yadu)  who  obtained  the 
nniverml  sorereignty  of  India,  and  descend- 
ed from  Yajat,  the  third  wn  of  Swayam- 
bhuma  Mano,  also  called  YaiTa-swata-mann  or 
**  The  Man,  Lord  of  the  earth",  whose  daugh- 
ter  Ella  (Terra)  was  espoused  by  Budha 
(Mercury),  son  of  Chandra,  (the  Moonj^ 
wheaee  the  Yadu  are  styled  Chandravansi, 
or  "  children  of  the  moon."  Budha  was 
therefore  worshipped  as  the  great  ancestor, 
{Pitriswara)  of  the  lunar  race  ;  and  previous 
to  the  apotheosis  of  Krishna,  was  adored  by 
all  the  Yadu  race.  The  principal  shrine  of 
Budha  was  at  Dwarica,  where  be  sttU  re- 
ceives adoration  as  Budha  Trivicrama,  the 
triple  energy,  like  the  Hermes  Triplex  of 
Egypt.  Krishna  or  Eaniya ,  lived  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  brazen  age,  calculated 
to  have  been  about  1,100  to  1,200  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
Vrij,  the  country  of  the  Suraseni,  compre- 
hending the  territory  round  Mat'faura  for  a 
space  of  eighty  miles,  of  which  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  in  his  infancy  by  his  re- 
lative Kansa.  From  its  vicinity  to  Dehli  we 
may  infer,  either  that  there  was  no  lord 
paramount  amongst  the  Yadu  of  this  period, 
or  that  Eiishoa'a  family  held  as  vassals  of 
Haatinapoor,  then,  withlndraprestha  or  Dehli, 
the  chief  seat  of  Yadn  power.  There  were  two 
princes  named  Sorasen  amongst  the  imme- 
diate   predecessora    of  Krishna :  one,  his 
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grandfather  ;  the  other,  eight  genent 
anterior.  Which  of  these  was  the  foand< 
SurapoOT  on  the  Yamuua,  the  capital  ot 
Yadu,  we  know  uol^  but  we  may  assume 
the  first  gave  his  name  to  die  region 
Mat'huro,  described  by  Arrian  as  the  eon 
of  the  Snnueni.  Alexander  was  in 
probably  about  eight  centuries  after  the  i 
cation  of  Krishna.    See  Kaoia,  Krishna. 

KAN-YA,  mother  of  Krishna.  She 
daughter  of  Yasuda. 

KANYA,  Sansc.   A  maiden,  a  vii^i 
girl. 

KANYA-DANA,   Sauk.   The  gi 
away  of  the  bride. 

KANYA-KABJA,  Sank.    The  to 
Eanouj.    The  woi-ds  mean  a  hunchi 
maiden,  and  the  name  is  given  in  a  hii 
legend. 

KA-NYENG    KTAUNG  KHT 
BuBH.    A  Tavoy  wood,  nsed  for  boat, 
apd  house-buildiog  ;  not  attacked  by  insea 
yields  an  oi), 

KA-NYEN-NI,   Bork.  Diptewct 
toavis,  Ham. 

KA-NYENG  PYAN,  Bdrm.  A  facfl 
grey  wood  of  Tavoy,  used  for  handspik< 
KA-NYIN,  Dipterocarpus  alata,  IToH 
KANYURT,  Hind.  Artemisia  parril 
KANZAL,  Hiud.  Acer  cultratum. 
EANZAB  of  Jhelum.  Fragaria 
Linm. 

EAN-ZAN,  Bdkk.  Bassia  longifolia,! 
KANZHA  CHIL,  Lsp.  Limnaetn 
palensis,  Hodgs. 

KANZRU,  HiKD.    Acer  cultratum. 
KAOLI,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  C 
or  Korea.    The  people  use  rice,  barley  b 
fiour  of  millet   The  Koreans  were  driven 
of  east  Tartary  into  the  Peninsula  which 
uow  occupy.    They  have  since  been 
quei-ed  by  Uie  Japanese.   Their  countiy 
subsequently  innded  by  ^e  Mongd, 
which  occasion  the  Siogoun  Yoritomo  da 
ed  Kablai  Khan.    The  Koreans 
faces,  oblique  eyes,  broad  cheek-bones,  stt 
black  hair,  and  scanty  beard,  they  ai-e  stroi 
made,  their  skin  varies  from  tawny  or  yt 
to  brown,  wheat  or  straw  colour,  and 
yellow.    They  have  a  mixture  of  the  CbA 
and  Japanese  physical  features.  Their  reli 
is  boddhist ;  their  alphabet  and  langi 
dififer  from  the  Chinese.    The  Mantchn 
the  Koreans  Solgo.   There  exist  prol 
two  populations  intermixed. — Laihamy  ' 
Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  268  ;  Adanu, 

KAO-LIN,  Chih.,  Porcelain  day.  Tl 
very  abundant  In  southern  and  eastern 
produced  by  the  decomposition  felspar, 
occurs  in  Ceylon  :  an  analysis,  in  1867,dtM 
pure  Kaolin  7p,  SiliM  26.  M<^bdena 
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Iron  Oude  4  mm  ]00.  Katdin  U  procarable 
ID  great  abundance  in  eouthern  India,  at 
Ahtopr  in  Salem  :  near  Cbiogleput  :  also 
near  Little  Mount,  and  at  Trivatoor  and 
Nuttum  in  Chiugteput,  at  Tripntty  in  North 
Arcot :  at  Bangalore,  Cuddapah,  Cliittoor, 
Dindigul :  Bellai7,Neilgherries,Bimlipatam  ; 
TfBTancore  ;  between  Vetlore  and  Aruee. 
Madras  j  Coringa  j  Madura,  Cbicacole  : — 

IHrty  yellowiflh  irbito  ....  TStM  Cbiogleput. 

FawQ-eoloured  Near  Salem. 

Felspathic  Id  Trivatoor,  Cbiogleput 

•Dd  Triputty  HilL 

Fine  wfait*  In  TnTtneom 

Qreemah  yellow  In  Baogalore. 

ilagoBmaa  kaolin  Near  vellore^  in  Cbingle- 

put  and  fifflUiy. 

Pint  In  Neilgburriea. 

Poce^Ioured  In  Bangalore. 

Red  !fear  Salem. 

StHcioaa   TSeax  Nuttum,  Cfaingleput, 

tbe  LittleMount,  Aiadras. 

Talkoee  kaolin  Kear  Bimlipatam. 

White  kaoliii  oompoHed  At  Ahtoor  near  Salem  ; 
of  deesTed  iee  apar  and  between  Vellore  and 
Kwp  itona  Arnee,  at    Iladroa,  in 

Cbittoor,  Coringa,  Ma- 
dura, Chicacoli}  and 
Salem. 

Craa m-col ou red  In  Abtoor,    Sklem  and 

Neilgherrioa 

KAOORWA.  This  singular  tribe  of  Biy- 
poots,  whose  habits,  even  in  tbe  midst  of  pil- 
lage are  entirely  nomadic,  is  to  be  found  chief- 
ly in  the  t'hul  of  Dhat, though  in  nogi'eat  oum- 
bers.  Thej  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but 
more  about  with  their  flocks,  and  encamp 
wherever  they  find  aspriug  or  pasture  for  their 
catUe  ;  and  ttiere  construct  temporary  huts  of 
the  wide  epreadiug  peeloo,  by  interlacing  its 
living  branches,  coTeriog  the  top  with  leuvee, 
and  coating  the  inside  with  clay  :  in  so  skilful 
a  manner  do  thej  thus  dielter  themselves,  that 
no  sign  of  humaa  habitation  is  observable 
from  without.  Still  the  roaming  Sehnii  is 
always  on  the  look-out  for  these  sylvan 
red^tS}  in  which  the  shepherds  deposit  their 
little  hoards  of  grain,  raised  from  the  scacty 
patches  around  them.  The  restless  disposi- 
tion of  the  Kaoorwa,  who  even  among  their 
erer-Toaming  brethren  enjoy  a  species  of  fame 
in  this  respect,  is  attributed  to  a  curse  entailed 
spoQ  them  from  remote  ages.  They  rear  the 
camel,  cow,  buffiilo,  and  goats,  which  they 
sell  to  tbe  charuns  and  other  merchants. 
They  are  altogether  a  singalarly  peaceable 
raee  ;  and  like  all  their  Bqpoot  l»retbrQii,  can, 
at  wUl,  people  the  desert  witii  palaces  of  their 
own  creation,  by  the  delightful  uml-pani  or 
<^iiiim  water,  which,  in  Bajputanah,  the  uni- 
Torsal  panacea  for  ills  both  moral  and  physical, 
—if.  C.  B.;  Tod's  BajoMthan. 

EAOULIf  Prbs-  The  dancing  and  sing- 
wg  girl*  of  Persia  are  termed  Kaouli ;  a  cor- 
raptioa  of  CobuU  <s>  "  of  Cabal whicli 
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denotes  the  quarter  from  whence  they  came. — 
Malcolm' t  Sittory  of  Persia^  Vol.  i,  p.  117. 

KAOYA,  Bknq.,  also  Kah-wa.  Coffee 
ti'ee,  Coffee  arabica,  also  Garcinia  mangostana. 

KAP,  Bbno.  The  name  of  a  subdivision 
of  the  Vai-endra  brahmins  of  Bengal,  inferior 
to  the  Kulin  tribe  of  the  same  name. 

KAPA,  Hind.,  Pkrs.,  Singh.  The  cotton 
plant,  Gossypinm  indicnm.  Lam. 

KAPA  of  Tiuoevelly.  Eleusine  coracanoi 
Gcert,  Rorb. 

KAPADI,  Guz.  A  hindoo  who  has  per* 
formed  pilgrimages  to  Hinghg ;  also  a  religious 
mendicant  carrying  a  red  dag,  and  selling 
rosaries,  the  sacred  thread,  and  hcdy  water. 

EAPA-LAGA,  Maut.  Amomum  carda- 
momnm,  Linn. 

KAPAK,  Malay.    A  hatchet,  ao  axe. 
KAPA-KALUNGU,  Batatas  pauiculatus. 
KAPALAM    KAMPUNG,  Mangifera 
indica,  Linn.,  the  mango  tree. 
KAPALI,  see  Chinnu  Mustuku. 
KAPALIKA.   In  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Chrietiau  era,  a  hindoo  sect,  who  wore  neck- 
laces of  bone  and  skulls.   See  Eerari. 
KAPA  MAVA,  see  Mundri  pallnm. 
KAPAN,  see  Eyoii. 
KAPARDI,  see  Hindoo. 
KAPARI  ?  a  watchman. 
KAPA8,  Hiss.,  Malay.    Gosaypium  in- 
dicum.  Lam.  Cotton  plant. 

KAPASA  also  Karpas,  Sufs.,  or  kapah. 
Cotton.  Cotton  raw,  cotton  as  a  crop.  Goa- 
eypium  herbaceum,  cotton  plant. 

KAPA  SI,  Hind.  The  tomentnm  of  the 
leaf  of  Onoseris,  &c. 

KAPA5I  RANG,  Hind.  Yellowish  eolour 
of  cotton  plant  flowers. 

KAPA-TSJ  AKA,  or  Pooreethee,  Ananasa 
sativa. 

KAPCHAE.  The  Ghilichi  tribe,  are  a 
branch  of  Tochtamish,  the  first  of  the  tribes 
of  Kapchak- — Malcolm't  Hittory  of  Pertia, 

Vol.  ii,  p.  231. 

.  KAPERSZU,  Ros.  Capers. 
KAPFI,  HiHD.  Oi'eoseris  lannginosns,  qn, 

Kapsi. 

KAPHAL,  Hind.   Myrica  sapida. 
KAPHO,  see  Karen. 
KAPHUR?  Camphor. 
EAPI  KOTTE,  or  Eappi  Eottai,  Tah., 
Cofiiea  Arabica.  Coffee. 

KAPILA,  a  Y&ej  eminent  literary  char- 
acter ;  founder  of  a  philosophical  theory,  call- 
ed the  Sankya,  similar  in  many  points  to  the 
Italic  school :  thus,  corresponding  in  character 
and  doctrines  with  Pythagoras.  His  follow- 
ers are  numerous,  and  Uiey  pay  him  some 
divine  honoura  under  the  name  of  Vaaudeva, 
affirming  that  one  of  Vishnu's  secondary 
inramations^  sometimes  8aid->to  be  fifteen  in 
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number,  was  in  the  person  of  Eapila.  The 
Satra  sect,  in  like  manner^  hononr  a  fbnnder  of 
one  of  their  STstems  of  theological  doctrine!), 
Sankara  Charya,  with  an  apotheosis,  maotaio- 
ing  that  Mahadeva  iucarnated  himself  in  that 
furious  person,  and  inspiring  him  with  his 
intolei-aut  spirit,  sent  him  forth  to  coerce  the 
untighteoed  ioto  conformity,  or  in  default  of 
faith,  to  smite  them  with  bis  hplj  sword,  and 
exterminate  them  in  the  flame  of  the  deitj. 
Kapila  taught  that  all  things  proceeded  from 
an  iDTisible,  eternal,  plastic  jirinciple. — Moor^ 
p.  836.   See  firahman,  Manu,  Teda. 

KAPILA,  HiKD.  Eapilapodi,  T&k.,  Txl. 
Botttera  tinctorim,  Roxb. 
KAPILAVASTA,  see  Sakya  Muni. 
KAPILE  SAN-NA,  see  Oriza  sativa. 
KAPITA,  see  Vidya. 
KAPITHA  or  Kapitthamu,  Sanh.  Fe- 
ronia  elephantum,  wood  apple. 

KAPITIA,  a  resin  or  lacquer  obtained  in 
Ceylon  from  the  sap  of  the  Croton  laeciferum. 
•—Simmond's  Diet. 
KAPITING,  Malat.   Crab,  Cancer,  sp. 
KAPNOS,  Gb.   Karvet,  Fumaria  parvi- 
flora,  fF.  ^  A. 

KAPOK,   Malay.    The  cotton  down 
«nTelopiug  the  seeds  of  the  silk  cotton-tree, 
Bombax  pentandram.   It  is  used  for  stuffing 
chairs,  pillows,  &c. — SimmoncTs  Diet. 
KAPOOL,  Jav.  Cai-damom. 
KA.POOR,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Sans.  Camphor. 
KAPOORU  KURUNDU.  Cinnamon, 
KAPOOS  also  Rut,  Guz.  Cotton. 
KAPFA-KALENGA,  Malbal.  Batatas 
«dalia.    Convolvulus  batatas. 

KAPPAR  in  Beluchistan  near  to  Bagh- 
vana.  Its  lead  mines  are  in  a  hill,  that  seems 
entirely  composed  of  Uie  metal.  About  two 
hundred  workmen  are  constantly  employed, 
the  Merdui,  a  peculiar  race,  not  Brahoi,  nor 
esteemed  people  of  the  country.  Lead  is  a 
most  abundant  metal  in  the  hills  of  central 
Beluchistan,  but  is  said  to  be  extracted  only 
on  a  singular  system  at  these  mines. — Mas- 
*on's  Narrative,  p.  56-7. 

KAPPARAGAVARU,  Karn.  Mendi- 
cants of  the  lingamite  sect,  WiU. 

KAPPAS,   Gdz.,   Hind.  Cotton-plant, 
nncleaned  cotton  in  pod. 

KAFPEE,  of  Bombay,  Cofiea  anbica, 
Linn.  Cofiiia. 

KAPPATIGE  or  Tige  mnahini.  Tel. 
Tiliacom  acuminata,  Miert. 

KAPPA  TIWA  or  Chata  kattn  tige,  T«L. 
Ipomcea  cymosa,  Rom. 
KAPPERS,  Dot.  Capers. 
KAPPITTIA,  Singh.,  a  gum  or  lac  of 
Ceylon,  which  coagulates  on  branches,  from 
which  it  is  gathered  and  carefully  purified, 
agidn  melted  and  Btrained  Uinni(^  cotton.  Its 
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natural  colour  varies  fh>m  a  pale  gold  to  a 
muddy  brown,  but  the  natives  prepare  it  <rf 
green,  yellow,  red  and  black.  From  this  des- 
cription it  seems  to  be  the  common  kc  oS 
commerce,  and  the  Crotoo  laeciferum  is  given 
by  Mr.  Sin-  aa  the  botanical  name  of  the  Kap- 
pittia  plaot. — A'irr,  Ceylon,  p.  264. 
KAPPEBU,  Gbr.  Capers. 
KAPHA,  HiBDi.    Cloth,  hence  Kaprs 
clothes. 
KAPROS,  Grbkk.  Goat. 
KAPRU,  Hind.   Spirtea  lindleyana. 
EAFTGHAK,  aee  Khiva,  Khanat,  Kip- 
chak. 

KAFn,  Tbl.  In  Telingana,  a  onltivator. 
The  Rachewar  or  Rajwar  of  the  northern 
Circars  claim  to  be  descendants  from  Kahatrya 
hindoos  ;  they  are  a  brave  race,  with  a  lugh 
sense  of  honour. 
KAPUAS,  pee  India. 
KAPU  KINAISSA,  Singh.  Musk  okra 
Abelmoschus  moBchatue,  Mceneh. 

KAPULAGA,  Malat,  Bali,  Jav.  Card- 
amom, wild  or  bastard  cardamom. 

KAPULAGA  PUWAR,  Malat.  Elet- 
taria  oardamomum,  fFh.  and  Mat. 

KAPUEt,MAjb.  Qaicklime.  Kapurlngric, 
Halat,   Oalcis  carbonas.  Chalk. 

KAPUR-TOHOR,  Malat  Lime,  Kapnr- 
makan,  fine  or  shell  lime. — SimmowTg  Diet, 

KAPU  MOLUGU,  Mal.  Capsicnm  aa- 
nuum.  Linn. 

KAPUR,  Bali,  Chin.,  Duk.,  Guz.,  Hnro., 
Jap.,  Pess.  Camphor.  In  the  Malay  tongves 
the  varieties  of  camphor  are  dtstiuguished  aa 
Kapur  Baroa,  Kapur  Japun,  &o, 

KAPURDIGIRI,  a  town,  with  budd'hiat 
i^emains  near  Peshawar.  The  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  the  cradle  of  buddhism  ;  which, 
from  its  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of 
India.  It  was  extended  by  Asoka  to  Kashmir 
and  Kabul  shortly  after  Alexander's  invasimi, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  China  about  the 
beginning  of  the  chrlstiau  ei'a  by  five  hundred 
Kashmirian  missionaries.  In  a.  d.  400,  wbea 
Fa  Hian  visited  lodia,  buddhism  was  stiU 
the  dominant  religion,  but  the  Vushna^ 
were  already  rising  into  consequence.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  altboogh  tha 
pilgrim  Hwan  Thsang  foand  namenKw 
temples  of  the  saiva  sect,  whose  doctrinfia  hmA 
been  embraced  by  Skanda  Gupta  and  th» 
latter  prinoes  Fatalipnfera,  yet  bnddhSaaft 
was  still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people. 
But  the  faith  of  Sakjra  was  evidently  on  th» 
decline,  and  though  it  lingered  ^xmt  the  holy 
cities  of  Benares  and  Gaya  for  two  or  three 
centuries  later,  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured 
religion  of  kings  and  prinoeB,  protected 
the  strong  arm  of  power^t  ttoMrseeHted 
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hemj  of  a  weiUter  party,  who  were  forced  to 
iiide  Cbeir  images  uuder  groaudj  aad  ware 
ultiiBitely  expelM  from  their  monaitwiea  hj 
fire.  lo  J  835,  Hi^or  Cunninghain  excavated 
wnHTooB  boddbist  iipitgeB  a(  SanuUh,  near 
Betures,  all  of  which  had  evidently  been 
purposely  hiddea  under  grouad.   He  found 
fuitities  of  uheB,  alaot  and  there  could  be  no 
jnbt  (bat  the  batldinga  had  been  deaUt^ed 
bjAte.  HigorKittoe,  who  Bobeeqneatly  made 
iartber  ezeavatioDB,  was  of  tbe  saoie  opinion. 
Tbe  buddhist  remains  now  existing  may  be 
divided  into  four  distiuet  chuaee  ;  Ist,  Gave 
Xempiee,  oontaining  Topes,  Soulptures,  Faiot- 
iDgB,aud  snmeroae  inscriptions  ;  2ad,  Vibara, 
or  moDaateries ;  3rd,  Inscriptions  on  rocks 
and  pillars  ;  4tb,  Topes,  or  Religions  Edi- 
fices. Major  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army,  was 
kng  employod  at  JSUora  and  Ajuota  In  copy- 
ing paintings  ;  bat  tbe  volumes  of  inscriptions 
in  tbe  oaves  of  Nasik,  Jonir,  Kjuuuri,  and 
Kvli,  stilt  remaio  to  be  copied.   In  Dr. 
Bird's  learned  "  Historioal  Bueai-ehes  on  the 
Origin  and  PrUiciples  of  the  Buddha  and 
Jaioa  Keligioas,**  there  are  several  plates  of 
inaoriptiwis  from  the  caves  of  Kanari,  Earli, 
Ajnnta,  EUora,  Nasik,  &c.   The  Vihai-a  or 
BODasteries,  are  of  two  kinds  : — Ist,  Cave 
Vibara,  of  which  several  magnificent  speoi- 
■eashave  been  published  by  Mr.  Fei^usson  ; 
ttd  itndf  Structural  Vibara,  of  which  stHne 
speeimeaa  still  remain  at  Saochi,  but  in  a 
Tuy  minoas  cooditieo.  The  inseripdooa  on 
tbe  nilan  at  Delhi  and  Allahabad,  and  on 
tbe  Tirhut  pillars  at  Mathiya  and  Badhiya 
mn  deciphered  and  translated  in  tbe  early 
{lart  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  tbe  remark- 
>ble  ingenuity  of  the  late  James  Prinsep. 
Tbe  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Jud&- 
giri  in  Gujrat,  and  at  Dhauli  iu  Cuttack, 
were  also  interpreted  by  him.   A  third  ver- 
Hoo  of  the  roc:k  inscriptions  (hot  in  tbe 
Ariano-Piili  character),  which  was  found  at 
Kapunligiri,  near  Peshawur,  has  been  care- 
foUy  M^lated  with  tin  others  by  Profeasor 
Wiiioo.   Many  ahort  insoriptiona  fVom  Gaya^ 
Saochi,  and  Biral^  as  well  as  ftom  the  cave 
toaples  of  ecu  them  India,  have  also  been 
fsblished  at  difi^vnt  times,  but,  vrith  the 
nngle  exception  of  the  edicts  in  the  rock 
ioscripttoDSt  which  contain  tbe  name^  of 
Aatlochus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  nnd  Mngas, 
tiw  ioscriptiotts  in  ^e  able  work  of  Major 
CsnniiighHm  are  of  greater  interest,  and  of 
■och  higher  importance,  than  all  that  had 
Wore  been   published.     Tbe  Kapurdigiri 
■smptioQ  is  ou  a  rock,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky 
ttdahnipt  hill,  naara  village  of  that  name  in 
Iht  diilriet  inbabited  by  the  Yonftye.  The 
■ode  of  Tea^ng  it  was  diseeverad  by  Mr.  £. 
Swiu.   It  reaids  from  ri^t  to  left,  is  in  tiie 
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Arian  or  Baetrian  cbaniuter,  and  is  nearly  a 
translitet-atioa  of  that  of  Gimar ;  aod  the 
language,  he  says,  was  in  use  for  sevwal 
ceuturtea  throughout  that  extensive  line  of 
country  over  which  the  Selendds  and  tfaor 
Buoeessors  held  dominion,— that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Parapamisus  or  Caucasus  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Panjab,  including  all 
Bactria,  Hindoo  Kush  and  AD^Bnistan. 

Df.  Moore  remarks  that  at  least  two  classes 
of  people  employed  the  language  expressed 
in  this  charitcter,  tbe  one  using  the  Ajian  or 
Bwtv'iaa  of  Bamian,  K^urdigiri,  ftc,  Uie 
other  using  the  Bndh  or  Lat  character,  found 
OD  the  Girnar  rock  and  on  the  pillar  and  in 
the  cave  temple  inscriptions  :  and  that  these 
two  classes  of  people  seem  to  be  the  Crete  and 
Sake,  the  so-called  Arian  character  bong 
that  used  by  the  Cretie,  while  the  so-called 
Lat  character  was  that  (^  the  Saks.  Tbe 
Lat  character  ocears  rarely  in  the  soathcni 
part  of  the  peninsula ;  still  it  is  the  <»dy  mo 
need  on  the  sculptures  at  Ameravati,  which 
have  been  described  by  the  Bev.  W.  Taylor, 
aud  while  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum  at  Madras,  the  Editor  des- 
patched to  England,  a  large  collection  of  its 
marbles  whicb  have  since  been  described  by 
Mr>  James  Fergusson  in  his  Tree  and  Ser- 
pent-worship. Inscriptions  in  tbe  Arian  and 
Lat  characters  are  engraved  on  rocks  at  Ka- 
purdigiri in  Affghanistan,  and  at  Cottadc,  at 
Delhi  on  a  pillar,  also  on  pilUirs  at  Allahabad, 
Betiah,  Muttiah  or  Mathiya  aud  Badhia  or 
Badhiya, 

One  Delhi  pillar  is  square  with  its  &eeB  to 
the  cardinal  points.  On  each  face  is  a  framed 
insoriptiou.  Another  pillar  near  Delhi,  has 
been  called  the  pillar  of  Feroz,  because  it 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  large  building 
eup|>oaed  to  have  been  erected  by  Ferox 
shah  who  reigned  in  Delhi  a,  d.  1351  to  A.  D. 
1388.  It  is  37  feet  high,  is  a  single  staoe, 
hard  and  round.  Its  circumference,  where  it 
joins  the  building,  is  10^  feet,  it  has  a  more 
ancient  inBcription  and  one  witli  a  more  recent 
character,  below,  m  Sanscrit,  to  tbe  eS&ct 
that  nj%  Yigrah  oi*  Visala  Deva  had,  -  in 
1169  A.  D.,  caused  this  pillar  to  be  inscribed 
afresh  to  declare  tliat  tbe  said  raja  who 
reigned  over  tbe  Sikambari,  had  subdued 
all  the  regious  between  the  Himavat  and 
Vindhyn.  This  pillai^  was  erected  to  enjoin 
tbe  doctriaen  of  Buddha,  but  the  reading  of  it 
somewhat  differa  from  that  of  the  others. 
Though  res^bling  the  Girnar  inscription  in 
general  purport,  these  inscriptions  diffiir  coa- 
siderably  in  the  structure  of  certain  sentences. 
The  Delhi  Feros  pillsr  was  fbund  in  a  temple, 
and  both  Mr.- James  Prins^  and  Profewor 
Wilson  have  attem^ll^il^f^f^  In 
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a  work  bj  Dr.  George  Moore,  m.  on  the 
"Loat  tribea,"  published  in  Londoa  Id  1861, 
the  autiior  mentiooB  that  he  has  translated  all 
these  rock  and  pillar  and  care  ioscriptiona, 
after  transliterating  them  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  this  one  is  a  lamentatitm  to  the  Almighty 
on  rnin  and  calami^,  but  his  views  are  not 
adopted. 

The  same  Lat  or  Bud'h  characters  found 
on  tiie  pillars  at  Delhi,  Allahabad  aud  else- 
where,  are  also  found  engraTed  on  rocks.  The 

ancient  Bud'h  alphabet  ia  really  the  simpler 
and  moi-tj  elegant  form  of  the  refined  Sanscrit. 

The  Allahabad  iDBcription  ia  similar  to 
that  at  Delhi,  but  has  four  abort  lines  addi- 
tional, which,  according  to  Dr.  Moore's  mode 
of  trauslatittg,  treat  on  Ruiq,  Vanity,  Equality, 
and  the  Wrath  of  God. 

There  ia  a  atone  uow  lodged  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  which  was 
found  at  Bairath  near  Bbabra,  between  Delhi 
and  Jeypur,  and  has  an  inscription  in  the 
Bud'h  character. 

The  same  character  is  also  found  in  two 
ioscriptiona  at  Junir,  of  which  one  ia  on  the 
Naneh  ghat.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  iuacrip- 
tion  on  the  Delhi  pillar  and  on  the  rock  at  Gir- 
nar.  The  Girnariascription  was  supposed  by 
Mr.  James  Priasep  to  be  in  thePali  language. 
Bnt  Dr.  Moore  statiss  that  it  is  in  Hebrew  and 
has  allusion  to  some  calamity  or  catastrophe. 
It  is  said  also  to  contain  the  doctrine  of 
Sakya,  and  in  the  first  section  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  Arab,  of  the  Greek  in  the  fourth 
section,  and  of  the  Getta  in  the  twelfth,  as  all 
iuTolved  in  the  same  trouble.  See  Buddha, 
Inscriptions,  Lat 

EAPUR  EAOHBI,  Hind.  Hedychium 
spicatnm  :  its  roots  are  pounded  up  with 
tobacco  and  sm<Aed. — FowelPt  Htmd-book, 
Vol.  i,  p.  300. 

KAPUR   EITGHILI,  Tah.  Curcuma 
sedoaria,  Rose. 

KAPURU,  Singh.  Camphor. 

KAPURBIMBA.  Mal.  Manna. 

KAP-WI,  a  small  rude  tribe  near  the 
■onrae  of  the  Iniiwadi.   See  India. 

KAPTANG.  The*'minak  kapayang'  is 
an  oil  held  in  esteem  amongst  the  natives  of 
Borneo  for  cooking,  it  is  produced  by  a  tree 
called  by  botanists  Pangium  ednle.  The  tree 
grows  to  about  forty  feet  high,  and  is  not 
found  wild,  but  has  been  planted  by  the 
Dyak  race. — Low'*  Sarawak,  p.  47. 

KARA,  in  many  of  the  langaages  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  means  black  :  Kara, 
in  Mahratta,  a  priaon  ;  also  a  form  of  oadi ; 
Sara,  Kamatica,  a  blacksmith. 

KATt^i  TcBKi.  Black,  as  Ean*papak,  m 
blaek-caps,  a  warlike  Turkoman  race.  The 
Kara  koionnli  or  Uack  shotted  clan  with 
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the  Ak  koiouoli  or  white  shepherd  clan,  un- 
der the  Seljnk  dynasty,  long  ruled  over 
western  Asia  :  they  reside  near  Alajah  Dagh. 

KABA-ANGOLAM,  Malb&l.  Alanginm 
hexapetalnm,  lAnn.  ;  also  A.  decapetalnm, 
Lam. 

KARABAGH,  see  Juniper. 
KARA  BELA,  also  Arma-Bol  of  Arab 
authors,  the  modem  town  of  Bela,  die  ehirf 
town  of  Lus,  In  Belnchiatan,  which  is  boilt  on 
a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Purali  river.  It  is  now  decayed,  has 
about  800  hooaea,  but  coins,  trinkets  and 
fuuei'eal  jara  are  found  near, 'and  in  the 
neighbouring  hilla  are  numerous  caves  and 
rock  cut  temples  now  ascribed  to  Farhad 
and  fairies,  but  are  the  earthly  resting  abodes 
of  former  chiefs  and  governors  :  there  are  also 
old  mahcnnedan  tombs  near.  One-third  oi 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  biodoos.  Supplioa 
of  common  necessaries  are  procurable,  bat 
articles  of  luxury  are  scarce,  and  eonseqaent- 
ly  high-priced. — Elliot*  History  of  India  ; 
ifaimn*s  Journeys,  Vol.  ii,  p.  26.  nse  I^uaa, 
Kelat. 

KARABUE,  see  Ehusistan  ;  Arabistan. 
EARA-CHI  or  Eara-tcjii,  a  people  in 
northern  Persia  who  resemble  gypsies  in  many 
respects,  besides  the  use  of  a  particukur 
dialect  or  jargon  among  themselves.  Tfaej 
are  said  to  love  an  eirstic  and  idle  lira, 
preferring  tents  to  houses,  to  pilfer  c^ggit 
poultry,  linen  and  other  things,  with  gremt 
dexterity,  to  tell  a  person's  fortune  by  inspect- 
ing the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  to  be  nearly 
or  perhaps  altogether  witiioat  any  religtcM. 
A  man,  with  whom  Sir  W.  Ousel^  conversed, 
acknowledged  that  most  of  his  taifah  or  tribe 
had  not  any  certain  form  of  worship  or 
system  of  faith  ;  but,  some  mohammedans 
being  present,  he  loudly  thanked  God,  that  he 
was,  himself,  a  true  believer,  a  very  orthodox 
disciple  of  their  prophet.  The  Tartara  or 
Turkish  couriers  from  Constantinople,  hap- 
pening to  enter  the  room,  immediately  recog- 
nised this  man  and  his  companions  to  be 
a  Chingani  at  Jingani,  a  zace  of  whom  the 
men  they  said,  were  all  dishonest  and  the 
women  unchaste,  and  Mnstaft,  who  bad  been 
in  England,  whispered  to  him  that  they  were 
the  same  aa  the  gypsies :  they  confessed  that 
with  respect  to  the  name,  those  Tartar  couriers 
had  given  a  correct  account,  as  the  people  of 
their  tribe  were  denominated  Jingani  by  the 
Turks.  Porter  tells  us  that  the  words  mean 
Black-race  and  Is  the  name  given  to  gypsies 
in  Persia.  The  women,  he  says,  came  oat  ia 
vast  namhera,  crowding  about  os,  to  beg,  and 
cunningly  implying  that  a  little  touch  of  their 
palmistry  woald  giva  ns  a  peep  into  the  stars. 
The  men  stood  ^t}wr^  ^^al^^vp^ jrplimbed. 
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enct  ib  porti  and  with  conDteiuuiceB  Buffi- 
tieatlj  bold  and  watchful  of  what  was  going 
fonrunl.  The  complelioos  of  both  sexes 
appear  much  darker  thaa  the  liative  Per- 
■iaiu,  while  their  featDrea  are  of  an  equally 
regular  cast  with  the  most  perfect  in  this 
coQQtrf,  though  showing  au  entirelj  diiTereot 
ehtncter.   Indeed  he  adds  their  pbysiog- 
110017  generally  seemed  to  agree  with  that  of 
most  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  he  had  met 
wuderiDg  about  in  Tarious  parts  ot  Europe. 
The  eDcampment  he  met,  was  composed  of 
two  tribes,  both  mfthomedans*  but  of  the 
rival  sects,  sunni  and  shiah.    These  people 
live,  here,  the  same  vagabond  life  their 
bretbren  do  in  Europei  The  men  steal,  make 
lieree,  hair-ropes,  Ac,  from  the  produce  of 
which  they  pay  au  annual  tribute  to  the 
govwDiBent  of  two  tomauns  per  family,  or 
tenL  The  women,  wheu  not  occupied  in  the 
iitUe  donestic  affitirs  of  their  canvass  house- 
hsU,      and  tell  fortunes  ;  the  bitter  being 
geaemUy  mottered  over  a  few  torn  leaves 
ftm  a  nringi  book,  or  tbe  "blade  brae  of  a 
Aaep,  and  mccompanied  with  the  thread  of 
your  life.    The  general  expression  of  their 
Aces,  both  in  men  and  women,  is  that  of  deep 
tlunght,  interrupted  with  rapid  turns  of  obser- 
vation, flaahiog  ^om  their  bright  aad  powerful 
ejes.   This  extraordinary  people  are  founil 
IB  little  bands,  scattered  over  most  of  ^e 
provinces  of  Persia.   Indeed,  like  the  Jews, 
thejr  appear  an  nogathered  nation,  di^ointed 
by  seme  onrse,  utd  dispersed  everywhere. 
Tbe  Kamehi  tribes  In  some  parts  1^  Persia, 
caUedKaiilee  and  Sooeman—wando' about  the 
coaaby,  and  their  habits  are  Uie  same  as  those 
(rf  this  siognlar  people  elsewhere.    The  men 
are  tinkers,  basket-weavers,  dealers  in  cattle, 
iheep-stealere,  and  thieves ;  but  their  women, 
in  one  respect,  differ  widely  from  gypsy 
femaleB  in  Europe.   Mr.  BaiTow,  in  his 
aoeooat  of  this  extraordinary  race — has  com- 
nokded  tbe  strict  chastity  of  the  gypsy 
vomoi ;  but  the  Karachi  women  of  Persia  are 
independent  of  any  such  rigid  virtue  ; 
and  one  and  all  earn  mtmey  in  other  ways 
ttan  1^  telling  fortnnes.— OaiM^^s  Trmtlt, 
Vd.  iii,  p.  40 ;  Porter'M  2Vww/f,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
$28,529,  SaO. 

KARACHI,  a  aea-port  town  in  Sindh. 
The  Crocodile-pond,  or  "  Mugger-peer,"  as  it 
is  called,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Kurrachee 
The  greater  pond  is  about  300  yards  in  cir- 
eamference,  aod  contains  many  little  grassy 
islands,  on  which  the  minority  of  the  croco- 
diles (Grooodtlus  palns^s)  bosk  ;  some  are  to 
be  seen  asleep  on  its  slimy  sides,  others  half- 
labme^ed  ia  .the  mnddy  water  while  bow  and 
tten  a  hage  moister  raises  hiniaelf  upon  his 
fii^ntive  legs,  and  waddling  for  a  fev  pacee, 
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iails  flat  on  his  belly.  The  water  in  the  pool 
feels  cold,  althoDgh  fed  from  two  hot  springs, 
one  of  which  is  of  so  high  a  temperature 
that  a  visitor  caouot  retaic  his  hand  in  it  •} 
yet  animal  life  exists  in  it,  for  where  the 
water  bubbled  up  from  its  saody  bottom,  and 
io  the  little  lade  mouing  to  the  tank,  abund- 
ance of  a  species  of  small  black  epiral  shell, 
which  Mr.  Woodward  reported  to  be  "  Very 
like  BomB  in  tbe  British  Museum,  named 
Melaoia  pyramis,  an  allied  apecies  of  which 
frequents  Uie  river  Jwdan.  The  crocodiles 
dig  deep  in  the  sand  under  the  neighbouring 
date-trees  and  there  deposit  their  ^gs.  Quan- 
tities of  deciduous  teeth  of  various  sizes,  are 
strewn  along  the  slimy  sides  of  the  pond. 
A  guide,  takiug  piece  after  piece  of  flesh, 
dashed  it  on  the  tnok,  uttering  a  tow  growl- 
ing sound  at  which  the  whole  tank  became 
io  motion,  and  crocodiles,  of  whose  existence 
Dr.  Adams  bad  been  before  ignorant  slashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  struggling  which 
should  seise  the  prize.  The  shore  was  literally 
covered  with  scaly  monsters,  soappiug  their 
jaws  at  one  another.  They  seize  their  food 
with  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  toss  the  head 
backward,  in  ordw  that  it  may  fall  into  the 
throat.— /I  <iajM. 

KARACHIL,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
Kuvei-a-chal,  a  name  of  Mount  Kailas,  where, 
according  to  hindoo  mythology,  lies  the  city 
of  Kuvera,  the  Indian  Plutns. — Fa/f,  Cathayt 
Vol.  ii,  p.  411. 

KARACHO,  Can.  Hardwickia  binata, 
Roxb. 

KARA-CHOLAN.  The  fleece  of  its 
flocks  are  reckoned  very  productive  ;  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  are  finer  imd 
more  silky. — Rie^  Koordittan,Vol,  i,^.  227. 

KARA-CHUM  E,  Tax.  Tacca  pinnati- 
iida,  Linn.,  Forth. 

KARADAGH.  This  mountain  runs  up  to 
Derbeud-i-Bazian,  and  thence,  after  running 
a  little  way  straight  like  a  wall,  it  runs  a 
little  west  and  forms  the  hill  of  Tchermala, 
thence  it  turns  more  west  and  forms  that  of 
Khalkhalan.  The  Karadagh  diminidies  in 
height  all  the  way  from'  the  Seg^rmeh, 
which  is  very  high,  and  towers  above  all  ihe 
other  mountains  in  the  distance.— BitfAV  B0- 
tidenee  in  KoorditUutf  Vol.  ii,  p,  6. 

KARADI,  Tah.   A  bear. 

KARADLU,  Favjabi.  Hird.  of  Eotgarik 
Acer  levigatum,  Wallteh. 

KABJUB'S,  Hind.  Apium  involucratum, 
the  Pirapinella  involucrata,  ^  J»t  and 
Ptychotis  Rozbni^hiana,  2>.C 

KARAFTO,  see  KorUian. 

KARAGHIL,  Malay.  Aloes-wood. 

KA&A-GHUZLU.  In  Persia,  Uie  east- 
ern PnnGh.  Cr\i^(^]n 
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KABAHI,  Hind.  An  epon  large  iron 
vessel  or  bowl. 

KAKAHI-LENA.  The  onleal  of  taking 
fl  piece  of  gold  out  of  a  pot  of  hot  oil. 
If  the  accused  do  so  witfaont  being  scalded  he 
is  deemed  ianocent.  Karafai-lena  is  common 
in  India. — Richard  F.  Burton'i  Sindk,  pp. 
390,  404  ;  Tods  Rajasthan,  Vol  i,  p.  71  ; 

EAEAI-CHEDDI,  Tau.  Canthium  par- 
Tiflorum,  Lam. 

KARAI  MARUI>U  MAEAM,  Tah. 
Terminalia  glabra. 

KARAI  MUNTHA  KIEE,  Tah.  Stel- 
laria  media. 

KARAIN,  Hind,  of  Gujral  and  Kashmir> 
the  small  6eld  pea,  Plsum  arvense. 

EARAITA,  Hind.  Veibena  officinalis. 

KARAK,  Panj.  Celtis  oHentalis,  also 
Cordia  resttta,  H.  f  et  T. ;  Linn. 

KARAKA,  DuK.,  Tul.  Sterculia  colorata, 
JRoxb. 

KARA-KAI,  Tam.  Myrobolan  of  Termi- 
nalia ohebala,  Betz, 

EABAKAI  OHETTU,  Tsl.  Terminalia 
chebnla,  Betz ;  TT.^r  A.  The  tender  buds 
of  this  tree  are  fanned -into  galls  which  are 
much  prized  as  an  astringent  medicine  and 
also  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  In  this  state 
they  are  called  K&raka  mogga  or  buds,  the 
perfect  galls  are  Karaka  pawn  or  flowers, 
and  the  seed  Karakk&ya  or  fruit — Bh^vana 
karakkaya,  Br.  597,  is  a  peculiar  medicinal 
preparation. — Elliot^  Ft.  Andh. 

KARA  E  A  LP  AE.  This  race  moved  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes,  into  the  Ehanat  of 
£blva,in  tiieb^inningofthe  19th centary  and 
are  nily  met  with  Uiere.  In  appearance  and 
dresB  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
Kirgbis,  Kasak  and  Eabnuk.  They  are  tall 
vigorous  men,  with  more  powerful  frames 
than  any  of  the  Central  Asian  tribes,  but 
clumsy  and  with  ooai'se  features.  They  have 
large  head,  flat  full  face,  large  eyes,  flat  nose, 
slightly-projecting  cheek  bones,  a  coarse  and 
slightly-pointed  chin.  The  Eara-kalpak  are 
considered  dull  and  foolish.  TIi^  are  even 
less  warlike  than  the  Ei^his ;  they  have  sel- 
dom appeared  as  conqDerors  and  are  even  less 
empl(^«d  as  merceoartes.  They  are  largely 
occupied -as  cattle  breeders  and  they  are  active, 
benevolent  and  faithfiil. 

EABAEA  HABAM,  Tax.  Zizyphns 
glabrata,  Heyne.' 

EARA-KANIBAM.Malbai,.  Androgra- 
phis  paoiculata,  Wall^  Cheraita. 

EABA  KARNAY  KALUNG0,  Tam. 
Tacca  pinnatifida.  Linn.,  Forsk. 

EARA.EARTAN,  Tax.  Clitoria  temotea, 
Xt'iMk,  Boxb.,  W.  ^  A. 

EABAEASH,  a  river,  which  flowB  flrom 
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Pnmgil  to  Saget  in  a  vetfteriy  ^rectitm,  Aon 
takes  a  sharp  toiii  to  the  north,  and  flkea 

flows,  for  the  most'  part,  in  an  east  north* 
easterly  direction.  In  its  valley  are  very 
large  quarries  and  mines,  from  which  is  dag 
the  yashm  or  jade  stone,  and  which  are 
resorted  to  by  people  living  at  great  distances, 
as  this  stone  is  muoh  valued  thron^oot 
Central  Asia.— ile/iort  on  the  ProeeediHg* 
of  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  India,  p.  S, 

EARAEITA,  the  name  given  to  foar  or 
five  isknda  on      N,  £■.  of  Celebes. 

KARAEOELA,  Hisd.,  of  Easbmir,  Ao, 
a  kind  of  China  tea.  - 

EARAK-OLAT,  Sihgh.  See  Ohiy. 
EARAKONILU  TRIBE,  see  Hyderabad. 
KARAEORaM,  the  name  of  the  southern 
crest  of  the  great-range  in  Central  Asia,  whi<di 
bounds  the  high  table  land  of  Thibet.  Belnr 
Tngh,  part  of  that  mountain  range  is  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  from  which  the  great  rivere  of 
that  region  have  their  origin.  It  is  the  slt^es 
of  the  Belur  Tagfa,  in  the  highland  of  Pamir, 
between  the  40*  and  37*  of  North  Lati  amd 
86*  and  SO-  of  Ea&t  Long,  that  Gh.  BasMn 
indicates  as  the  UttnTa4cnni  of  the  Arinn 
hindoos.  The  Belnr  Tagh  ia  called  also 
Belut  Tagh  or  cloud*  mountain.  Belnr  T^li 
is  also  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the 
Kouen  Lun  chain,  pait  of  which  forma  the 
northera  boundary  of  western  Thibet,  is  not 
less  elevated  than  ih&  Himalaya,  and  is  covered 
tJiroughout  a  gi'eat  part  of  its  length  with 
perpetual  snow.  Dr.  Thomson  reaohed  its 
axis  in  the  Kara  Korum  pass,  elevated  18,845 
feet.  Captaiii  Cunningham  r^rda  Belor 
Tagh  or  Bulut  Tag,  as  ^^noliinonii  with 
the  Balti  mountains.  It  is  also  called  Mna- 
tagh,  Hindoo  Eneh  and  Tsun-lung  or  oman 
mountains,  because  of  a  species  of  Allium 
growing  there.  Its  contionation  is  the  Pamer 
raoge.  This  mountain  range  is  of  great  inter* 
est  in  examining  the  origin  of  nations.  Tbe 
vast  climatic  changa  which  took  place  in  the 
northern  countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible 
to  the  action  of  water.  But,  by  the  Yendidad, 
the  sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  die  caoae 
assigned.  Both  of  theee  may,  however,  have 
resulted  Stom  the  same  cause,  the  nj^ieaving 
of  the  land  by  volcanic  action,  elevating  some 
pwtiona  and  depreedng  other*  into  basins, 
such  as  tbe  Caspian  sea.  Ten  mondis  of 
winter  is  at  the  present  day  tbe  climate  of 
western  Thibet,  Pamer  and  Belur,  and  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  Altai  country,  and 
the  district  eaut  of  the  Eouen-Lun,  tbe 
Paradise  of  the  Chinese.  The  conotry  at  tbe 
sources  of  the  Oxns  and  Jaxuies,  tiberrfore, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  easteni  and  moat 
northern  pQint  whence  the  Ariuis  oaoaa. 
Wh.«Ter.(he  J5g-Jg»[J,«d  the 
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dwelHnff  pbnes  of  tbefar  nortbern  aoMfttorB, 
the  Uttarn-kam,  we  canoot  ventare  to  place 
the  primeval  seats  of  the  Ariaos  anjwhere 
bat  on  the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the 
highland  of  Famer,  between  the  40th  and 
37th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  66-  and  90* 
of  E.  Imgitnde.  On  this  western  slope  of  the 
Belnr  Ttth  and  the  Mnatagb  (the  Tian- 
81uuig  or  Cdeitiid  Uonntain  of  tlw  Ghinese) 
tfw  Huo^ieraaiti  (Albordah)  is  likewise  to 
be  lodced  for,  whidi  is  invoked  in  the  Zen- 
da  vista,  as  the  principal  moontain  and  the 
prtmeTal  source  of  the  waters.  At  the  pre* 
sent  day,  the  <dd  indigeooDS  iohabitants  of 
that  district,  aad  generally  those  of  Eashgar, 
Tariuud,  Khoten,  Turfan;  and  the  adjaceot 
highlands,  are  Tajik  who  speak  Persian,  and 
who  are  all  agriculturists.  The  Turkoman 
eitfaer  came  after  them  and  setUed  at  a  later 
period,  or  tSm  th^  aborigines  wbtmi  the 
Arians  foaad  there,  but  its  slopes  are  the 
primersl  land  of  the  Arians.  Extensive 
plateaox  are  to  be  fonnd  on  both  rides  of  Kara 
Koram,  but  they  are  most  extenrive  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Pass.  Eastward,  the 
plateanx  terminate  completely  in  the  ioogi- 
tnde  of  Ghang-ohen-mo,  where  we  meet  again 
with  valleys  and  ridges,  both  well  deGoed.  A 
similar  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys  is  also 
the  general  character  of  Ladak  (in  which 
l^teaux  are  generally  not  met  with.)  The 
mean  height  of  the  phteaux  to  the  north  aod 
wwt  of  Kara  Koram  is  16,800  to  17,000  feet. 
The  point  where  the  plateaux  reach  die  great- 
est mean  elevation,  and  probably  die  loftiest 
plateaux  in  the  world,  lays  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  sources  of  the  Slwyok.  To  the  south 
of  diis  region,  between  Kara  Koiam  and  the 
Nnbra  vdley,  is  a  second  region  of  a  great 
general  elevatioa,  in  which  some  single  peaks 
seem  to  attain  the  greatest  absolnte  height 
One  peak  of  the  Kara  Keram  range,  towers 
to  28,290  feet.  The  Kara  Koram  Pass, 
in  L.  85"  46"9'  N . ;  and  77"  30-4',  is  in  Nubra- 
Torkivtan,  leading  from  Ladak  to  Tarkistan. 
The  top  of  the  pass  is  18,845  ft.,  Sekl.,  ac- 
ending  to  BoL,  and  18,200,  fieet  aoeordingto 
Dr.  Thomson.  The  Kutt  Koram  moontains 
are  eorered  with  wild  leeks  to  the  height  of 
17,000  feet,  thos  justifying  the  Chinese  name 
of  Tsong-Lung  or  oniou  mountaius.  NorUi 
of  this  mountain  range  lie  the  Ghinese  dis- 
tricts of  Yarkand,  Khotan  and  Kashgar, 
peoj^ed  by  mahomedans  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ghinese  functionaries  and  Tartar 
■oldiera.  Kara  Koram,  is  a  Turki  word, 
a%Difying  the  black  mountains.  To  the 
aorA  of  Balti,  it  is  known  as  the  Bolor 
nagBf  tibia  being  the  nattie  given  to  Balti  by 
all  the  races  of  Dardu  origin.  The  pass  is 
rarely  eatirely  fl«e,from  siunr.   It  will  thos 
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be  seen  that  the  Kara  Koram  chain  of  moun- 
tains is  variously  called  by  tlie  suiTonnding 
nations,  Musta^h,  Koueu-lun,  Hiudoo-Kush, 
Tsung-lung,  Belur-tagh,  and  fiulnt-tagh,  the 
Belor-tagh  accordijig  to  CuuuiDgham  being 
synoniraous  with  "Balti"  mountaius  aod  its 
continuation  forms  the  Pamir  Range  west  of 
Yarkand.  The  BnlnUtagh  of  Captain  H. 
Strach^  means  clond  mountain  ;  Belur-tagh 
means  ioe  monntain,  and  Tsung-lung  ia 
onion  mountain.  Where  it  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  western  Tibet,  it  is  not  less  ele- 
vated than  the  Himalaya,  aod  is  covered 
through  a  great  part  of  its  lengUi  with 
perpetual  snow.  lu  western  Tibet,  the  axis 
of  the  chain  is  in  general  distant  about  150 
miles  from  the  Himalaya,  and  the  country 
between  the  two,  consists  of  a  complication 
of  ranges  of  lofty  and  rugged  moitntatDS, 
separated  from  one  another  by  stony  valleys, 
which  un  the  higher  parts  of  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  expand  at  intervals  into  alluvial 
plMQB.  The  axis  of  theKarA  Komm  is  pr(^bly 
continuously  upwards  of  18,300  feet  of  eleva^ 
tioo,  and  its  main  I'amifications  are  equally 
lofty.  The  axis  has  never  been  crossed  by . 
any  one,  but  has  been  reachei,!  by  Di*.  Thom- 
son at  18,345  feat.  The  valleys  enclosed 
between  the  ramifications  extend  for  many 
miles  at  16-17,000  feet,  aod  numerous  peaks 
in  all  parts  rise  to  20-23,000  feet.  The  passes 
in  this  range  may  be  compared  with  others, 
the  south  of  India,  where  the  highest  pass  is  tiie 
Sigur,  in  theNilgiris,  7,204  feet  The  Rang- 
bodde  pass,  in  Ceylon,  6,589  feet,  is  little 
inferior  in  height.  Of  the  numerous  passes, 
occurring  in  the  western  Ghats,  the  Bapdeo 
aod  the  Katruj,  both  exceed  3,000  ^t,  the 
former  being  8,499  feet,  the  latter  3,019  fee^ 
and  the  Ram-ghai  is  upwards  of  2000  fitet. 

In  December  1845,  when  the  Chinese 
fought  a  battle  near  Tirthapuri,  in  GnaH 
Khorsum,  the  garrison  of  Takta  Khar  fled 
across  the  pass  near  the  head  of  the  Kali 
river.  Even  in  this  unopposed  flight,  one-half 
of  the  men  were  killed  by  fVost,  and  many  of 
the  remainder  lost  their  Augers  and  toes, 
the  flight  was  inost  'disastrous. 

In  the  Karnkonira,  the  snow-lioe  is  so 
elevated,  and  the  absolute  quantity  of  snow 
falling  80  small,  even  in  winter,  that  the 
passes  are  never  entirely  closed.  The  Kara 
Korum  can  thus  always  be  crossed  even  with 
horees,  and  the  caravan  road  from  Ladak 
to  Turkistan  accordingly  -  remains  passable 
throughout  the  year,  though  during  the  cold 
season,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Sasear  pass, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  rente 
even  in  summer,  the  merchants  prefer  going 
up  to  the  Kara  Korum  along  the  Shayok  river. 
In  the  Kouen.iun^j^y)gui@(3^  J«,000 
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feet,  are  closed  in  -winter  by  the  heavy  anow- 
The  foUowing  are  the  priDcipal  .passes 
in  Bonthern  Alia,  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
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1 


L—lkkkan. 


'%—Malva. 

Nanu.  FeH. 
MftlNl  s,oa 

Isl  1,9U 

Bhor  1,798 

Pwdua  8.M6 

SUn  1,MS 

HandU  I.<t6 

Poppen  1,6M 

Onnbft  1,S5S 

Sln^wnpu  l,4Sr 


ITam4.  rti- 

BvdM  8.M 

 S.«» 

Pit  %m 

Ni«8bwfl  t,m 

K»rt  ....«,«17 

8«lpl  

PoehHW  S,M6 

Huik  1,129 

Jtm  B,M8 

SOgax  7,»4  I  Kodnr  S,4in 

Slipftn  0,748  OftntwplUl  S.878 

Bugbodde  , . . .  .0,589  |  Klaiu«h«nl  2,U0 

the  erett  of  the  Himalaj/afrom 
aOAim  $o  Kuktvar. 

Lino  17,870 

CUDhur*  17,027 

BirmkMiU  17,010 

Klnnnr  17,m 

NIU  10,81i 

ValUnehon  lfl,7M 

PttUnt  H7S6 

Shlnkn  L«  16,08i 

bm»  iMbft  ia»uo 


IUO«Bfai  U,4M 

J>oakU  18,48S 

Jutti  18,610 

PuwW  18,500 

ICau  18,400 

Kelonc  IS.SIS 

Kloteug  18,818 

Uaul..  18,m 

iMUpte  17.750 

JflfHf.  17,700 

5, — In  the  erat  of  the  Kara  Korum 
from  Limg.  E.  Or.  76"  to  79'  80' 

UuUffli  1B,019  I  Kua  Korum  18^ 

ChiDg^siiM-mo  18,800  I 

fl. — In  the  crett  of  the  Ktmen-hin  from 
Long.  E.  Or.  78'  to  80' 

Xtahl  17,879  i  Ywnni^tMh  -  I<,a0 

7.— In  the  Anda. 

AMmj  15,BM 


AHodsTolAdo  16,590  I 

T.^nin«»  15,500  I 

S.—In  the  Alp». 

Bt.  TiModtile  11.001  I  Old  WeiMtltor  [a]  ....  11,871 

NewWaiMtlior  (a)  ....11,180  1 

(a)  Thata  t*o  j/mm  cannot  be  OMd  for  praoUoal  purpose*. 

OhangHiben-mo  gives  its  name  to  a  route 
df  about  l&  marches  lietween  Ladalc  and 
eastern  Tarkistan,  said  to  be  the  easiest 
from  India  to  Upper  Asia,  much  easier  than 
the  more  westerly  Kara  Korum  route  travers- 
ed by  Schlagiutweit  and  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
heights  vary  from  19,000  to  21,000  feet,  but 
the  mountaius  are  generally  rouuded,  aod  fuel 
and  grass  are  abundant  t»ave  at  one  stage. 
Gumah  is  equidistant  between  Ilchi  aud 
Yarkand,  and  the  Kara  Korum  route  meets 
this  route  at  Shadula.  '  The  existence  of 
glaciers  in  western  Tibet  was  first  made 
known  by  Vigpe,  who  alludes  to  them  in  his 
Travels  in  Kat^mir.  Colonel  Richard  Straehey 
was  the  firat  who  proved  their  existence  iu 
1847  in  the  Himalaya.  On  the  aortfaern  side 
of  the  Kara  Korum  and  in  the  Kouen-lun  thei-e 
are  glaciers  having  forms  identical  with  those 
of  the  Alps.  Some  of  them  are  considerably 
lai^r  than  the  glaciers  in  Europe.  In  the 
Himalaya,  the  lowest  glaciera  go  down  to 
11,000  and  even  10,500  ft.  ;  the  Findari 
ending  at  11,492  ft.,  the  Timtanna  at  1 1,430 
ftftheTsoji  at  10,967  ft.,  and  the  Chain  at 
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10,520  ft.  In  western  Tibet  thef  desoend  Is 
about  the  same  eleniUon  ;  thus,  the  Hnstagk 
to  11,576  ft,  the  Tap  11,508  ft.,  theTani 
Chuet  10,.460  ft.,  the  Bepho  glacier  oev 
Askoli  even  to  9,876  ft.  Tiie  latter  is  worthj 
of  notice  as  a  remarkable  case  of  low  ter- 
mtnatiou.  In  the  Kouen-luu,  the  glaetera  tai 
probably  at  heights  not  much  dii^ring  frooi 
those  in  western  Tibet ;  at  least  so  we  may 
infer  from  the  height  of  tiie  snow  limit  as  afaio  ! 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  glaciers.  The  glaciers  on  hoik 
flanks  of  the  Elchi  pass  present,  however,  bo 
instances  of  particularly  deep  descent^CSL 
Sunten,  Vol.  iii,  p.  406 ;  Report  on  th 
Proceedings  of  the  Magnetic  Surtejf  of 
Indictj  p.  5  ;  Cunningkam'e  hadak,  1854,  ;>. 
553  ;  Vigne^  Travels  in  Kashmir^  Vol,  ti, 
p.  285  ;  Thornton's  Travels.  See  Ariia, 
Cush,  Indus.  Kafier,  Ladak,  Mahaban,  Sikh, 
Tsuug-Luug,  Yak. 

KARA  KORUM,  the  chief  phu:e  succea. 
sivelyofthekhanof  Strait,  and  of  the  Ifongd 
khan,  till  Kablai  established  his  ruideoee  ii 
China.  Bishbalik,  t.  e.,  **  pentapoli^  laj  be- 
tween Kuv.  Korum  and  Atmalik  ;  and  had 
anciently  been  the  cbief  seat  of  the  U^r 
nation.  It  is  now,  according  to  Klafnutii, 
represented  by  UmmtsL— IWs,  CeUka^  Fioi 
ii,  p.  606  ; 

KARA-KUL,  a  small  district  in  the  valley 
of  the  Samarcand  river,  N.  W.  of  Bokhara, 
of  which  it  is  a  division,  occupied  by  Turkomaa 
and  Uzl>ek  shepherds.  Large  supplies  of  lamb- 
skins are  sent  from  it  to  Tartary,  China, 
Persia  and  TuHtey.    They  are  highly  Talned 
in  Persia,  and  are  used  fin-  caps,  wbit^i  have 
a  beautiful  shape,  and  are  mueb  better  than 
diose  of  the  Tartars.   The  rich  men  of  Fwrna 
who  are  fond  of  showy  dress,  generally  kiU 
a  pregnant  sheep,  the  skin  of  the  young  of 
which  is  afterwards  taken  off,  and  covered 
with  cloth  and  cotton,  to  prevent  the  efiecta 
of  the  sun  and  air.    The  skin  of  auuh  a 
young  lamb  is  delicate,  soft  and  light.  The 
6nest  lamb-skin  cap  is  valued  in  Teheran,  and 
other  places  in  Persia,  at  ^irty  rupees.  The 
caravan  of  Bokhara  which  fluents  Mashad 
during  the  coarse  of  the  year,  brings  eon- 
siderable  qnantttiea  of  the  skins.  The  ehawk 
of  Kirman,  and  the  sugar  of  Taid  are  most 
important  articles  of  s^e  InMashad.— Bunies; 
Mohan  LaVs  Travels,  p.  193. 
KARAKULI,  Hiud.  Skins. 
KARA  KUNDAL,  Malbal.  Lnmnitzera 
racemosa,  Willd,    Thus  tree  gi:pwB  iu  tiie 
Malabar  and  Travancore  forests  to  about  six- 
ty feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  in  diametw. 
It  is  ased  by  Arabs  for  the  masts  of  the  dew, 
boggerow,  dmii,  and  pattamah.  It  U  very 
strong,  and  is  said  to  he  49nble,;  hut  must 
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be  eoasidered  faeftvy  for  the  purpose!  to  which 
it  is  applied. — Edpe^  M.  ^  C. 

KARAL,  Hind.  Baaliinia  variegata. 
KaraliD  of  Kangra,  is  a  fibre  of  a  species 
<tf  BaohiDia. 

KARAL,  Pahj^  or  Eachiiar,HiVD.,  variety 
of  Baahiiiia  Tariegata,  L.  -which  grows  to  a 
good  sixe,  the  truDk  to  the  first  branch  being  10 
or  12  feet,  and  gwth  6  feet  Its  wood  is  light- 
red,  soft,  sal^ect  to  rapid  decay  and  to  wonns  ; 
used  by  zmindars  in  the  wood-woi'k  of 
their  houses.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  the  leaves  as  fodder  tor 
emUle.—P0iiteirg  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  541. 

KARA>LINGI.  Saira  mendicapts,  who 
go  naked,  and  to  mark  their  triamph  over 
desire,  affix  an  iron  ring  and  chain,  on  the 
male  oi^an.  These  ascetics  were  the  persona 
who  attracted  the  notice  of  Bernier  and  Ta- 
Temier  and  other  of  the  earlier  travellers- 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tbey  have  nu^y,  if  ever,  beeu  seen,  by  Euro- 
pean— fFHsoa,   See  H  indoo. 

KARALLA,  Hind.    Falconeria  insignis. 

KABALLI,  Hind.   Bauhinia, variegate. 

KAR  ALLI  or  Kara  TalH,  Tel.  Garallia 
lacida,  R.  The  words  mean  **hiU  Memer.ylon" 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  shioing  leaves  to 
that  plant.  It  is  foand  on  the  Nagari  Hills 
nnder  this  designation,  whence  Roxbm^h  took 
his  generic  name. — Elliot,  £'1.  Andh, 

EARALSANA,  Tkl.  Phaseolus  rostra- 
tns.  Wall. 

EARALUM,  Dox.    Supeiia  bnfibnia. 

KARAM— ?  Dyes. 

KA.RAH,  HiMD.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore^  famishiDg  a  hard,  yellow  timber. — Cat. 
Cut.  Ex.  1862. 

KABAMANI,  Tah.  Red  gram.  Dolichos 
eulcratus,  Thunb.  Lablab  cultratam,  DC. 
D.  siaeasis.— ^or^  Cal.^  p.  233. 

KARA  MABADU,  Tah.  Terminalia 
coriacea,  W.  if  A, 

KABAMARDACA,  Savs.  Carisaa  ca- 
ran  das,  hinn* 

KARAMBA,  Sans.    Linaria  cymbalaria. 

KARAHBAK,  Jav.,  Malat.-  Agalloeha 
wood. 

KARAMBAL,  Hind.   Fiens  reticulatA. 

KARAMBABy  see  India,  Knrambar. 

KARAMBOLA,  Sams.  Frnit  of  Aveirhoa 
earambola. 

KARAMBRU,  Hud.  Albissia  odora- 
tissima. 

KA&AHBU,  Tah.  ?  Gaiyophyllus  aroma- 
ticns. 

KARAHBU  TAILAM,  Tah.  Clove  oil. 
EAJRAMBU,  Malbal.    Jassieea  villosa, 
Zm.,  also  Lndwigia  parvifiora,  JB«r6. 
KARAHBU,  Habe.  Olea  dioeca,  iZoaefr. 
KARA  MIN,  Tah. 
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KARA  MUDLtJ,TsL.   Dolichos  eatian/ 

and  D.  cultratns. 

EABAMURDA.  Sans.  Carissa  carandas  ? 

EABA-MUBEN,  Mongol.  Tbo  Black 
Biver,  called  by  the  Chinese  Hoang  Ho,  or  the 
Yellow  River.  The  embankment  of  the rivn- 
is  said  to  date  from  the  twen^-se^md  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Its  regulation  has  erer  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Chinese  gorwn- 
ment,  and  there  used  to  be  a  tax  on  the  Hong 
merchants  at  Canton  expressly  on  account 
of  this  objecL  The  will  of  the  emperor  Kea 
Kiug,  who  died  in  1820,  has  the  followifig 
passage  : — "  The  Yellow  Biver  has  fi-om  the 
remotest  ages,  been  China's  boitow.  When- 
ever the  mouth  of  the  stream  has  been  im- 
peded by  sand-banka,  it  has,  higher  up  its 
banks,  created  alarm  by  flooding  the  country.** 
This  seems  to  have  l>een  eminently  the  case 
in  18o5  or  1856,  when  .the  sti'eam  of  the 
Hoang  Ho  near  the  debouchment  ^  the 
great  canal  was  reduced  to  a  few  yards  in 
width,  the  northern  banks  having  given  way 
far  up,  and  the  inundations  poured  over 
Shoutung.  On  this  occasion,  much  of  the 
water  was  reported  have  escaped  into  the 
gulf  of  Pecbeli,  which  the  Chinese  believe 
to  have  beeu  the  origiDel  exit.  During  the 
reign  of  the  last  Mongol  emperw,  a  pro- 
ject was  adopted  for  restoring  this  channel. 
The  discontent  created  by  this  scheme  assist- 
ed in  exciting  the  movement  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  dynasty.— />attt>,  Vol.\,  pp.  137, 
190  ;  LeGuignet,  Vol.  ir,».216  \  J.1L6. 
S.,  Vol.  xxviii,  p.  294;  tee  <U§o  Biot  in  Jour. 
At.  Ser.y  iv,  VoU.  i  and  ii  ;  YuU.  Caikau, 
Vol  i,  p.  12fl. 

KABAN,  Hind.    Moms  parvifolia. 

KARAN,  seeLuristao. 

EABANA,  HiNir.  A  doer  of  anything, 
hence  the  cnrnum  or  village  accountant,  and 
the  terminal  syllable  of  such  w<H*ds  as  kudri- 
kara,  a  horsekeeper.  The  Karana  is  also  a 
mixed  caste,  foUow-iog  writiog  and  accounts  as 
an  occupation.  Hence  the  Anglo-Bengal  word 
Kerani,  a  cleii. —  Wilton.  It  ia  frcHu  the 
Sanscrit  Kri  to  do. 

KABANASCHU,  Rub.  Blacklead  peneils. 

KABANCHILLY,  a  Travaucore  wood,  of 
a  dark  colour,  specific  gravity  0-519.  Used 
for  buildings  and  small  boats.— Cb2.  Frith. 

KARAN  CUTTAY,  Tah.  of  Ceylon. 
Ixora  parviflora.  . 

KARANDLU,  Fanjabi.  Acer  levieatum. 
WaUich. 

KARANE-KALANGU,  Tah.  Amorpho- 
pliallus  camponnlatus,  Bl. 

KARANFAL,  Ar.,  Hisd.  Caryopbylliu 
aromaticus.  Linn.  Cloves. 

KARAKG,  Malat.  Flocaria  Candida, 
Graomaria  tenax.  |@OTgt^«io«u 
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EABAN6,  Mai^t.  Coral. 
KARANGAL,  Hiim.  CatbartocarpaB  fis- 
tula. • 

KARANGALLE,TAM.,ofCeyIoD.  Ebony, 
On  the  Malabar  coast  this  tree  is  named  Karu 
Mara.  It  grows  to  about  tea  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  but  the  black  heart  of  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed seven  inches  in  diameter.  la  the 
north  part  of  Malabar,  in  Ganai-a,  it  ia  named 
Aolia  ManuD,  by  some  of  the  Kanattka 
Nuga-gha.  The  natWea  use  the  youog  bods, 
leares,  and  flowers  of  this  tree  io  cases  of 
flux  and  iu  inflammation  of  the  lirer,-  for  the 
sure  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  most  useful. — 
Edtfty  Ceylon. 

KARANGALLT  MARAM,  Tax.  Aca- 
cia Bondra,  DC. 

KARANG  BOLLONG.  This  dUtiict  is 
situated  in  the  residency  of  Bagelen,  division 
Ambal,  on  the  southerly  sea  coast  between 
the  rirers  Chinching-goloug  and  Djetis,  both 
ofwhiohhave  their  embouchure  in  the  sea. 
Generally  speaking,  the  place  may  be  consi- 
dwed  salubrious.  The  thermometer  at  6  a.  IL, 
from  70*  to  74'  F.,  at  noon,  from  82*  to  85*, 
and  at  6  p.  m.,  77'  to  79'.  4,0tX)  able-bodied 
men,  of  the  district  Karcng  Bollong,  Hud 
their  livelihood  by  gatliering,  birds*  nests, 
in  the  cultivation  of  sawa,  and  iu  fishing. 
The  women  on  their  pai-t  keep  themselves 
busy  in  weaving  cloths,  which  are  eveiy- 
where  in  good  demand,  and  are  mnch  sought 
for  in  the  capitals  of  t  he  residencies,  Surakarta 
and  Djekjekoarta.  Koraog  Bollong  furnishes 
ttBDnalty  an  importaot  produce  of  birds'  nests, 
bnt  the  collection  is  made  with  much  danger 
to  life.  The  gathering  tidtes  place  three  times 
a  year  under  Uie  name  of  Uduan  hesougo,  iu 
the  end  of  April,  Tel  lor  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  Kapal  in  December-  The  yearly 
produce  is  commonly  between  50  and  60 
pioul.  When  the  time  for  gathering  ap- 
proaches, six  nests  are  collected  to  be  com* 
paced  with  the  sample  of  the  previous  year 
and  according  to  old  custom,  a  Thorstlay  is 
always  chosen  to  make  beginning  with  the 
proration  of  what  is  needed  for  the  feast. 
The  next  morning  the  buflfidoes  are  killed,  and 
two  hours  afterwards  some  pieces  of  flesh, 
tongue,  entrails,  &c.,  from  the  slaughtered 
animals,  are  placed  on  small  bowls  woven 
of  bambooH  called  -sadjen,  and  are  ofiei*ed  to 
Bollong  Watn  Tumpang,  and  at  the  cliff'  of 
Medjengklek  a  he-goat  is  offered  with  incense. 
The  festival  raust^  by  old  custom,  always  take 
place  on  a  Friday,  which  by  the  natives  is 
called  Ngndcran.  In  the  afteraoon  of  the 
same  day  a  Wayang  generally  a  piece  of 
seven  acts,  is  performed  in  the  Bollong, 
while  the  neeesBary  flowen,  fnuts,  ointments, 
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sir,  pinaog,  Ac,  and  what  is  farther  required 
for  the  ofiiarings,  are  prepared  by  the  Tukau 
Eembuig.  All  these  materials  are  placed  on 
the  before-mentioned  bamboo  bowls,  and  in 
the  evening  at  \  past  5  o'clock,  are  brought 
by  a  Servant  into  the  BoUo:^  near  the 
Seroot  tree.  The  origin  of  this  tree  is  asorib* 
ed  to  a  Javanese  named  Kial  who  is  buried 
there  and  above  whose  grave  ttw  tree  has 
risen  ;  aod  the  natives  declare  that  the 
tree  has  sprung  from  the  navel  of  the 
dead.  They  likewise  make  offering  on  the 
burial  place,  at  the  wariugia  tree,  and  ia 
the  room,  the  pantry,  kitchen  and  othor 
places  in  the  dwelling -of  the  overseer.  After 
the  wayang-players  have  returned  from  the 
Bollong,  the  bed  placed  near  the  ento«Doe 
of  the  godown,  known  uodw  the  general 
appellation  of  devils-bed  or  bed  of  Nyai  Rata 
Eidul  (which  has  existed  from  time  imineBM>- 
rial)  is  put  iu  order  by  the  Tukang  Gedong 
and  ornamented  with  some  silk  and  other 
cloths.  Nobody  but  this  woman  is  allowed 
to  do  this.  Every  Thursday  daring  the 
time  of  the  ooUeotion  tills  bed  is  cleaned  and 
offerings  are  made  to  it  After  everything  has 
been  made  ready  the  small  lamps  are  lighted 
and  the  small  bamboo  bowls  with  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.,  are  placed  with  particular  marka  of 
honor  by  the  Tukang  Gedoog  before  the  bed 
on  a  small  couch  made  for  the  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  nhe  says  in  high  Javanese^  as 
if  addressing  some  distinguished  person,  "  By 
order  of  Mijnheer  (meaning  the  overseer)  I 
here  bring  wherewithal  for  you  alone  to  eat." 
After  this  9pee<;h  the  Tukang  Gedong,  heraetf 
answers,  "Yes,  motherTukangGedon^say  to 
father  Mijnheer  (the  offi(»r)  that  1  return 
my  thanks  for  the  food  which  he  has  sent  me." 
After  this  cc-rttmony  is  finished  the  Tukang 
Gedong  remains  Kitting  on  the  bed,  and  fur- 
ther asks  Nyai  EUitu  Kidiit  (who  is  supposed 
to  be  pre^'ont  in  the  bed)  "  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  her  that  the  birds*  neets  should  be  collected, 
and  if  it  shall  take  place  without  mischance," 
which  request  is  ordinarily  answered  with 
*'  yes"  (iiigee.)  Diu-ing  this  time  the  wayang 
is  kept  up  till  the  next  morning.  Daring  the 
day  die  toppeng-play  is  maintained.  In  (he 
evening  the  tuppeng-play  being  finished,  the 
Karang  Bollong  feast  b^ns,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  gamil&ng  aud  two  or  tiiree  dancing 
girls  make  themselves  heard.  At  the  first 
seven  acts  the  dancing  girls  turn  their  heads 
towards  the  Inrds*  nest  warahouse  in  honor  of 
Nyai  Ratu  Kidul,  and  it  ia  a  general  cusfann 
in  the  district  of  Earang  Bollong  wherevw  a 
feast  is  given  to  dedicate  the  first  seven  songB 
to  the  honor  of  Nyai  Rata  Kidul.  After  the 
fisast  on  Sunday  mcwning  the  headmoi  take 
their  departnre  for  th^^ttoJ^md,  ooUect 
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six  birds*  nests,  which,  are  agaia  compared 
with  the  musters.  If  the  nests  are  of  proper 
balk,  the  work  is  continued  by  making  stages 
and  ladders  and  fasteniDg  them  to  the  rocke 
into  which  the  coUectora  hare  to  descend.  Alt 
these  operations  being  completed  ia  five  or  six 
days,  the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  dessa  go 
to  the  e\iSb  Dahar  and  Gedee  with  the  men 
belonging  to  these  cliffs,  accompanied  by  gan- 
dek  and  sontooa  who  carry  with  them  the 
reqaiaite  bags  to  contain  the  nests  which  may 
be  ^tbered- — Journ.  Ind.  Archip. 

KARANG  COTTAY,  Tam.  Ixora  par- 
viflora,  Vakl. 

KARANGELY,  Tam.,  Karakiii,  Malbal. 
A  very  tough  whitish  coloured  wood,  used  for 
genen^l  purposes  ;  many  of  the  planks  of  the 
natire  boats  are  of  this  wood,  aud  the  edges 
are  sewed  tt^ther  with  koir,  with  wadding 
on  the  seams,  aud  yaros  crossing  the  joiots, 
for  Ute  purpose  of  making  the  boats  pliable 
m  the  surf,  as  it  would  be -useless  to  fasten 
Uiem  with  nails,  &c.,  for  the  services  for 
which  ti»ey  are  required. — Edt/e,  M.  ^  C. 

KARANGLI,  Hind.  A  hill  in  the  Jhilam 
district  part  of  the  Salt  Range. 

KARANJ,  Beno.  A  copyist.  See  Karana. 

KARANIKA,  Tah.  In  the  Tamil  pro- 
vinces a  sudra  of  the  Pillai  caste,  and  in  the 
Telngn  a  brahman.— >ri7*o», 

KA&ANJA,  QuercuB  ilex,  Linn. 

KARANJ-BABA,  Hind.  Pougamia  gla- 
fan.  Siit-kanng,  Hind.  Guilaadina  bondnc. 

KARAN  JUTI,  Can.   See  Oil. 

KARAN.KUSHA,  Behg.  IwaranonSft. 

KARANOSI?  Vitez  trifolia.  See  Kara- 
nochi. 

KABAN-THODT.  Malbal.  Karan  thuli, 
Tah.    Stda  retusa.  Linn. 

KABA  N0CHI,  Haleal.  Vitex  tri- 
folia. Linn, 

KARAO,  Jap.    China  grass. 

EABAO,  marriage  of  a  widow  with  the 
brother  of  a  deceased  husband,  as  practised 
among  the  Jat,  Gnjar,  Ahir,  and  other 
tribes,  in  the  N.  W.  provinces  of  India  ;  it  is 
lofAed  upon  as  disreputable,  and  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  concubinage .  See  Ja  t :  Marriage . 

KARA  OGHLAN,  ruins  about  half  a  mile 
S-  E.  of  Kifri  in  Kurdistan,  from  which  Rich 
excavated  a  quantity  of  earthen  jars  var- 
nished black  in  the  inside,  and  perfectly 
resembling  those  found  at  Seleucia  and  Baby- 
lon. He  obtained,  also,  a  small  earthen  lamp 
like  that  now  used  by  the  villagers.  Gold 
and  silver  corns  are  also  frequently  found 
here,  which  the  villagers  immediately  melt 
down.  The  jars,  or  sepulchral  urns,  refer  to 
the  Sassanians.  Farther  up  the  torrent,  od 
the  N.  N.  W.,  are  some  excavations  in  the 
block,  called  Gbiaour  houses,  and  others  of 
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the  same  kind  are  in  the  hills,  ten  minutes' 
ride  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  ruinsj 
consisting  of  excavated  sepulchral  chambers, 
with  very  low  doore,  and,  in  the  inside, 
three  places  to  lay  out  bodies,  but  of  small 
dimeaaions,  about  five  feet  long.  The  plan  of 
these  excavations  resembled  the  Achfeme- 
niau  sepulchres  at  Naksh-i-Bustam,  but  there 
was  no  writing  or  carving  of  any  description 
about  them.  Farther  on,  about  three  miles 
from  the  ruios,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  are  some 
vestiges  of  building,  which  the  people  call 
Kiz  Kalasi,  or  the  Girl's  Castle.  Here  urns 
and  bones  are  found  ;  the  place  is  ueai'ly 
■opposite  Oniki  luiaum.  S.  W.  of  Kifri  is  au 
immense  mound  like  the  Mujalliba  of  Baby- 
lon. Rich  dug  about  it,  aud  found  immense 
quantities  of  small  pieces  of  human  bones,  and 
fragments  of  urns,  all  of  which  had  a  black 
varnish  on  the  inside  :  but  the  pottery  was  of 
diffui'eut  quality,  some  coarse  and  unoma- 
roeuted.  The  soil,  as  deep  as  he  could  dis- 
cover by  means  of  a  ravine,  was  impregnated 
with  black  unctuous  mould,  fragments  of 
urns,  and  small  bits  of  bones.  On  the  centre 
of  the  mound  is  a  burial-place  of  Arabs  ;  and 
the  mahomedan  now  confounds  his  dust  with 
that  of  the  fire- worshipping  Persian  ;  for  that 
this  was  a  Sassanian  place  of  exposing  the 
dead.  Rich  had  no  doubt  from  its  appearance 
and  character,  and  the  style  of  the  fi-agments 
found. — Bich's  Residence  in  Koordittattf 
Vol.  i,  pp.  18-21. 

ICARA-FINCHEE-GASS,  SmoH.  Ber- 
gera  Konigti,  Linn.;  W.  Sf  d.  ;  Boxb. 

KABAR?HniD.  A  class  ofagricalturlsts 
in  the  district  of  Mainpnri. — fVitson, 

KARAR,  Hind.   Bnuhinia  variegata,  also 
Carthamus  oxyacantha. 

KABAS,  Hind.    Lathyrus  aativus. 
KARAS  ?  bangles  or  rings  worn  on  the 
wrist. 

KARASA,  or  Telia  barranki,  Tel.  Ficus 
ampelos,  Bubm.   This  Telugu  name  is  pecu- 
liar to  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 
KARASA,  Tel.   Ficus  asperrima,  Boxb. 
EARAS  KULLI,  Maleal.  Barleria  obo- 
vata.  Linn. 

KARASM,  see  Kliantsm  :  Koh. 
KARA  SU,  the  river  after  passing  through 
the  plain  of  Tejran  is  a  considerable  stream, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kara  Su-  It  makes 
a  circuit,  windiug  through  the  mountains  and 
over  rapids,  into  the  plain  of  £rzingau,throngh 
which  it  flows  in  the  same  general  direction, 
close  to  the  town  of  that  name.  At  Erzingan, 
it  is  fordable  only  at  a  few  places  even  in  the 
dry  season.  The  Kara  Su,  is  the  western 
Euphrates.— If arAAam'c  Embassy,  p:  72. 

KABASU,  Hind.  Quercus  scmlcarinfblia. 
seeJellalabad.   Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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KAUATALAMU,  Sansc^  or  Tati  chettu. 
Tel.   Boraesus  flBbellifoimis,  Linn. 

EARATEEVO  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Car- 
diva  Island. 

KARATHKI,  Hind.  Verbaseum  thapsus. 

EARAUNDA,  Hind.    Carissa  carandas. 

EARAYALLI,  Tel.    CaralUa  lacida,  B. 

EABAVAN,  Fees.  A  cararan  or  com- 
pany of  tfavellers.    See  Kafilab,  Earwaa. 

KAEAVAN  SABAI  or  CarivaBsary  or 
Sarai,  is  a  Bquare,  enolosed  by  walls,  under 
which  are  many  rooms  or  cells  for  accommo- 
dation. The  merchandize  and  cattle  are  col> 
lected  in  the  area.  'J'hero  is  a  chamber  for 
each  person  with  strict  privacy. 

EABA  VELLA,  Halbal.  Gynandrops 
pentaphylla,  DG. 

EARA.VETTJ,  Halsal.  Olea  dioica, 
Soxb. 

EARAVI,  Sahs.  Cardtoapennnm  faalica- 
oabam,  also  CarUaa  spinarum. 

EABBALANO,  flee  Tnlour  or  Salibabo 
islands. 

EARBABU,  Hnm.   Hedeni  heli.  Ivy. 

EABBELaH,  a  town  iu  Turkiah  Arabia, 
to  which  maliomedaoB  of  the  shiah  sect 
resort  in  pilgrimage.    SeeEhalif.  Kirbelah, 

EAR6ER,  Hind.   Nerium  odorum. 

EARBI  ?  see  Jogi  or  Togi. 

EARBI,  HiKD.  The  stalks  of  Sorgham 
vulgare. 

EABBO,  Jat.  a  buffalo. 

EABBT7JA  DOSA,  Tel.  Cacnmis  melo, 
Linn.   

EABCHUBA,  Sans.  Zedoary. 

EARDA  CHEEEA,  Halat.  Ananas 
sativus,  SehulU 

EABA-TSJEBA,  Malbal.  Fortulaca 
oleracea. 

EABAULLT,  Turk,  The  tent  of  black  felt, 
in  which  families  reside.  In  Biluchistan, 
it  is  called  Getlaun  :  the  Affghnns  call  it 
Kizhdi  ;  the  Turks,  Eara  UUi  j  and  the  Per- 
sian, Siah  Ofaadr.    See  Affghan. 

EABA-WA,  BuBH.  Bdellium. 

EARAWA,  a  fisher  caste  near  Bentotte  in 
the  N.  and  K.  W.  of  Ceyloii.  They  originally 
came  from  Taticorin.  The  Farawa,  are  a 
section  of  the  Karawa. 

KARA  WANT,  Mahe.  A  brahman  tribe. 

KARA,  or  the  thorny  caray,  Webera  te- 
trandra,  Willd. 

EARAWILLA  KA6ELLA,  Sinqb.  An- 
tidesma  bunias,  Spreng. 

KARAY-KA-PHAL,  HnfD.  Fruit  of 
Webera  teti-andra. 

KABAY  PAK,  Ddk.  Bergera  konigii,  L, 

KABCHEEA  of  the  Gtodavery,  Nyctan- 
Ihes  arbor-tristis.  Linn 

KABDAHEE,  Himd.  Conocarpus  myrti- 
folium. 
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EABDAM,  the  four  |»inc!pal  places  of 
Pruang,  Kardam,  Tacklakhar  and  Jidi,  the 
three  Khar  and  Kajarh  Eochamatti,  the 
second  Khar  is  in  Hindoostani,  "  Takl^oC 

KARDAMOM,  Gbb.   Eardamomos,  Sr, 
Cardamoms, 

EARDAR.  This  race  occupy  the  Ani- 
mallai  hills  in  the  coliectorate  of  Goimbatoro. 
Th^  are  open,  independent,  straightforvnrd, 
men,  simple  and  obeying  tbeir  Mopen  or 
chiefs.  They  are  strong  bnUt  and  active, 
with  wooHy  hair  and  something  of  the  Afri- 
can features  and  they  file  their  front  teeth  to 
a  point.  The  women  wear  enormous  circles 
of  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they 
distend  down  to  their  shoulders.  A  black 
monkey  is  the  Kardar*8  greatest  daiptj.— 
Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton  in  Uteris. 

KARDOO,  Hind  ?  Seed  of  Carthamm 
tinctorius,  Linn.  ;  Boxb. 

EABDUCHI  inhabit  Enrdistan,  aneieiitly 
called  Alyria,  Assyria. 

KARE-BEPON,  Halbal.  Bergen  ko. 
nigii,  Linn. 

KABE  CHEDI,  Tab.  Weben  tetnmdiH, 
also  Canthium  parviflorum. 

KAREE,  Hind.    Uvaria,  species. 

KAREE  and  Maosee  are  rivei's,  near 
Deolea  in  Ajmir. 

EABEJ.  Three  kinds  of  calcareous  earth 
are  found  in  most  sitaatioos  in  the  western 
desert  between  Babylon,  Hit  and  Ana.  The 
first  called  Nura,  is  a  white  powder  parti- 
cularly abundant  at  Hit  and  Ana.  Mixed 
with  ashes  it  is  used  as  a  coaUng  for  the 
lowOT  parts  of  walls,  in  baths  and  otlier 
places  liable  to  damp.  The  second  is  also 
found  in  powder,  mixed  with  indurated 
pieces  of  the  same  substance  and  round 
pebbles;  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Karej  ;and 
by  the  Arabs,  Jus  ;  it  is  very  plentiful  be- 
tween Hilla  and  Felugiah,  is  the  common 
cement  of  the  country,  and  composes  the 
mortar  which  is  found  in  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. The  third  species,  called  Borak,  is  a 
substance  resembling  gypsum.— jRtcA't  Aunu 
of  Babylon,  pp.  64 — 5, 

KAREKATTAREABU,  Karn.  Persona 
whose  occupation  is  woi-king  ornamental 
borders  to  blankets. —  fVilson. 

KARELA,  Hinp.  A  bitter  little  gourd, 
Momordica  charantia,  syn.  of  Luffit  amara. 
Dhar  karela,  is  Momordica  dioica. 

KABELOE  VEGON,  Maleal.  Ariato- 
lochia  indica,  Linn ;  Boxb. 

KAREEL,  Singh.  Capparis  ai^ylla, 
Boxb. 

EABEN  CABBAGE  PALM.  See  Maero- 
cladus. 

KABEN.are  divided  into  the  Sgao,  B'ghai, 
Fwo  and  Shan  lUr^  gJiC]iMT4  diiiiaet 
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dialects,  ^ren,  is  a  Barmeee  word  applied 
to  most  of  the  monntaineen  in  Pegu  and 
Bouthero  Burmafa.  Some  of  thorn  are  known 
as  the  white,  red  and  black  Karen,  from  the 
Golonrs  of  their  clothes  ;  also  Burmese  Karen 
and  Taiaiug  Karen,  as  dwelling  amongst  these 
nations.  They  arenot a  priorivee  in  Burmah. 
The  Shan  call  them  Taug,  pronounced  iu  the 
different  parts  of  Burmah  as  Ten,  Yeiu, 
Ten-ban  and  Yen-seik.  The  red-clothed 
Karen  call  thanselves  Ka-ya,  and  some  of  the 
B'gfaai  clans,  Kay^aj.  They  destn-ibe  them- 
selves  aa  having  «nne  from  the  north,  and 
crossed  the  great  sand  desei-t  that  separates 
China  from  Tibet  They  believe  that  formerly 
they  had  books.  The  name  Karen  embraces 
sevend  distinct  tribes,  speaking  widely  dif- 
fer«it  dialects  of  one  language.  But  all  the 
Karen  family  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tenasserim  aud  sources  of  the  Sitaog  arrange 
tiiemselvea  into  the  Sgan  tribes,tbe  Pwo  trilwi 
and  the  B'ghai  tribes.  The  fi^tren  people  are 
found  withLi  the  British,  Burmese,  Siamese 
end  Chinese  territories,  and  extend  from  28 
to  10*  N.  L.  Accordiog  to  Dr.  Bowring,  the 
eastern  Karen,  are  separated  from  those  of  the 
Burmese,  or  western  frontier,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Meoam,  and  the  great  part  of  the  native 
Thay  population,occupyiDg  Korat  and  the  foot 
of  Uia  mountains  ttiatform  the  water-shed  of  the 
MekboDg.  These  Karen  may  be  so  merely  in 
name.  The  Karen  between  Burmafa  and 
China  are  independent,  with  a  patriarchal  con- 
Btitutiou,  and  reckon  themselves  by  families 
not  by  villages  or  tribes.  They  are  agricul- 
tnnl.  The  Burmese  and  the  Men  of  Pegu 
assert  that  the  Karen  of  Tenasserim  are  £e 
prior  occupants  of  that  territory,  and  a  tra- 
dition of  their  own  makes  them  come  from 
(he  north.  Their  language  is  Burmese  With 
Singhpo  affinities.  Some  of  the  tribes  ai-e 
buddhist,  but  two  of  them,  the  Sgau  and 
Fgho  are  pagan.  Karen  is  a  Burmese  term 
and  is  often  pronoonced  as  Khyen,  the  native 
name  is  Pgha-Ken-ywi »  man.  The  Bukho, 
a  priest  and  physiciau,  has  considerable  in> 
fluence.  The  Wi  is  a  shaman,  a  poet,  a 
soothsayer  or  prophet:  their  local  personal 
and  individoal  genii  are  called  Kelidi.  Pin 
is  their  Hadee,  and  Ziei-ah  their  hell.  They 
have  also  gods  of  the  elements  and  atinos- 
[^eric  phenomena.  A  perverted  Christianity 
seems  to  exist  among  them,  and  they  have 
evinced  a  readiness  in  adopting  the  tenets  of 
that  faith.  Those  within  the  British  terri- 
tory, the  true  Karen,  are  about  62,326,  of 
whom  25,61 5  are  under  christian  influence. 
The  red  Kjstmi  or  Kaya,  eastern  tatd  western, 
ire  eetimated  at  200^000  soak.  There  are 
foorteea  tnbea  ci  the  B«-ya  or  moantain  Ka- 
MB  in  the  highhwd  covatry  lying  between  the 
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rivers  Sitang  and  Salwio,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  forsaken  their  ancient  savage  cus- 
toms. Kai-eo,  Dr.  Mason  tells  us,  is  a  Burmese 
word  applied  to  most  of  the  mountaineei's  of 
Pegu  and  southern  Burmah.  There  ai-e 
White  Karen,  Bed  Karen  and  Black  Karen 
so  designated  from  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  dress.  Burmese  Karen  and  Tafaung 
Karen  fi-om  the  nations  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Karen  is  thns  a  name  applied  to 
seveial  dtstiuct  tribes  united  by  the  common 
bond  of  having  one  lani^age  though  spoken 
in  widely  differing  dialects.  But  all  the  Karen 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tenasserim  and  the  sources  of  the  Sitang, 
resolve  themselves  into  three  classes — the 
Sgau  tribes,  the  Pwo  tribes  and  the  B'ghai 
tribes,  who  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 


Sean  proper, 
Haune  Pgbo, 
Paka, 
We  wa, 


Bghfti  ka-t«n, 
Bghai  ma  btal, 
Bghal  ko  hta, 
Laj  may, 
liaaa  maaao, 


Pwo  proper, 
Shoung  khie, 
Kaya  or  Ka, 
Tarn  or  Kho  tha, 
Moi^lia, 
Hashu, 
Tonng  Oitt, 
Kyen. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that  the  eastern 
Bghai,  Bghai-mu-hay  or  red  Karen,  call 
themselves  Kaya,  their  term  for  man,  and 
are  called  by  the  Burmese  Kayenni  t  by 
the  Shan,  Yen-laing,  or  red  Karen,  from 
the  colour  of  their  dress,  which  was  origi- 
nally all  red,  as  it  even  yet  occasionally 
is,  but  a  mixture  of  black  garments  is  now 
commonly  seen.  Colonel  Tnle  says,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  are  not  in  any 
way  closely  allied  to  the  l^ren  proper  of 
Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  but  that  they  are 
rather  a  Shan  race,  but  Dr.  Mason  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  proof  of  the  latter 
kindred,  other  than  their  being  a  "gens  brac- 
cata,"  and  this  proof  fails,  he  adds,  when  it  is 
known  that  we  have  trouser-wearing  Karen 
living  in  sight  of  Tonnghoo.  The  men  wear 
short  red  trousers  with  pwpendicnlar  narrow 
black  or  white  stripes.  Sometimes  the  trou- 
sers have  a  black  ground,  with  red  or  white 
stripes.  Below  the  knees  are  black  bands, 
several  indue  in  diameter,  formed  of  twisted 
thread.  A  shawl  or  sheet  ot  white,  with  red 
or  black  stripes,  is  wrapped  around  the  body' 
with  or  without  a  Shan  jacket  A  bright  red 
turban  is  worn  on  -the  head,  and  an  wnamen- 
tal  bag  is  hung  across  the  shoulders.  Every 
man  cairies  a  short  knife  in  his  belt,  many 
have  swords  ;  and  those  who  have  not  muskets 
or  matchlocks,  carry  from  one  to  three  light 
spears,  which  are  used  in  warlike  javeihu^ 
and  thix>wn  from  the  hand.  Every  man  hu 
a  pony,  so  Uiat  in  time  of  war  tfaiey  form  a 
body  of  light  cavaliy,  when  all  tarn  oat  to 
serriee  and  the  coltivation  is  Aon  Quried  on 
fay  th«  women  e^ff^j^^oogle 
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The  women's  dress  is  peculiarly  pictu- 
l  eaque,  though  every  garmeat  is  only  a  roct- 
angalar  piece  of  clotli.  The  hend  dross  ia  a 
large  red  or  black  turban,  wound  up  to  foim  a 
sraull  tower  on  the  top  of  the  head.  There  is 
no  gown  ;  but  a  cloth  like  the  Roman  toga 
is  tied  by  two  coruera  on  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  left  arm  is  sometimes  kept  covered, 
but  more  often  it  is  thrown  out  above  the 
garment.  A  second  piece  of  cloth  like  the 
first  is  kept  in  the  hand  like  a  loose  shawl,  or 
wound  round  tlie  body.  These  gaimeuts  are 
usually  one  black  and  one  red.  For  a  petti- 
coat, another  rectangular  |Hece  of  cloth  is 
wrapped  two  or  three  times  around  the 
person,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wampum 
belt,  some  half  dozen  inches  in  diameter. 
Another  enormous  band  of  beads  is  worn 
below  the  knees,  and  on  the  ankles  are  large 
silver  bangles.  Both  sexes  wear  silver  bangles 
on  the  wrists,  and  the  women  a  profusion  of 
nlver  neoklaceSi  formed  of  ingots  of  silver,  or 
coins,  to  which  are  added  a  dozeo  or  more 
strings  of  beads.  Ear  drops  are  worn  by  both 
men  and  women,  and  the  latter  add  silver  ear- 
plugs of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Beads 
are  as  numerous  among  the  women,  though 
all  imported,  as  among  the  American  Indians  ; 
and  the  profusion  of  silver  ornaments  to  be  seen 
indicates  anything  but  poverty.  He  adds, 
*'tbe  female  instinct  for  ornaments  above  all 
other  things,  is  strikingly  illustrated  while  J 
am  writing.  A  girl  stood  in  the  crowd  white 
some  boys  were  going  over  their  spelling 
lessons,  and  she  was  asked  to  study.  "  If  I 
do,"  she  replied,  "must  I  put  off  Uiese  ?" 
pointing  to  her  ornaments ;  and  on  being 
told  she  must,  the  decided  answer  was, 
«  Then  I  won't  yet" 

The  country  tohabited  by  the  Red  Karen 
is  the  finest  in  the  interior  of  Burmah.  After 
fourteen  days'  travelling  ftom  Tounghoo,  Dr. 
Mason  found  himself  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  some  four  or  five  thousand  feet 
high,  about  the  twentieth  that  they  had 
crossed  on  their  way,  when  the  land  of  the 
red  Karen  opened  suddenly  before  them, 
and  a  more  beautiful  prospect  he  says  he 
never  beheld.  Mountains  in  two  massive 
ranges  run  down,  like  the  sides  of  a  triangle, 
with  the  apex  at  the  south  near  where  he. 
stood,  and  in  the  interval  was  spread  out 
what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  ouly  by  the  horizon. 
It  seemed  to  be  pillared  on  mountains  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  high,  like  a  gigantic 
altar  on  which  to  ofi*er  sacrifice  to  Grod,  or  to 
build  a. temple  for  his  worship.  Its  scant 
ahmbberry  and  bare  red  soil,  contrasted 
atrcmgly  with  the  dark  monntain  sides, 
porered  with  heavy  timber.  The  pietureeque 
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summits  of  the  almost  perpeodicnlar  walk 
that  supported  this  expanse,  indicated  them 
to  lie,  as  they  proved,  of  mountain  limestone. 
On  entering  the  country,  however,  he  found 
it  far  from  being  the  plain  it  appeu^  in  the 
distance.  It  is  a  rolling  country  with  long 
dry  ridges  and  deep  hollows  in  which  the 
water  sinks,  as  in  Kentucky,  to  arise  as 
perennial  springs  in  otlier  places.  The  village 
in  which  he  was,  bad  no  water  for  its  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabitants,  except 
what  one  of  these  springs  supplies.  The 
couotiy  with  the  mountains  mvuud  it, 
sembles  both  ScoUand  and  Vermont ;  and  the 
iohabitants  are  only  what  the  htghlandera 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Wallaces  and  Bruces. 
They  are  governed  by  a  Saubwa,  and  bave 
occupied  their  pi-esent  locality  for  forty 
generations,  having  been  driven  down  from 
^e  nortli  by  the  Burmese,  and  separated  at 
upper  Pagan  from  the  Chinese,  with  whom 
they  were  then  associated.  Her^  on  the  high 
table-land,  they  have  lived,  a  terror  to  both 
Burmese  and  Shan,  plundering,  kidnapping, 
and  killing,  as  opportuni^  offered,  and  selliDg 
the  slaves  they  did  not  need  to  ^e  opposite  na- 
tion, Shan  to  Burmese,  and  Burmese  to  Shan. 
Shan.  The  eastern  red  Karen  are  said  to 
be  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  western, 
find  these  must  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand.  Mr.  Mason  was  told  there  are 
ninety-four  large  villages  and  several  smaller 
ones.  He  found  the  people  with  all  the 
sav^ness  which  is  imputed  to  them,  by 
far  the  most  civilized  Karen  known.  They 
are  better  clad,  provide  themselves  wilii 
better  food,  are  better  skilled  in  the  arts,  are 
more  vigorous,  ao^ve  and  laborious,  than  any 
jungle  tribe  he  met  They  make  their  own 
knives,  axes,  sword;;,  spears,  boes,  bangles, 
silver  ornaments  and  earthenware,  bits  and 
bridles,  saddles  and  stiiTups.  Every  foot  of 
land  they  cultivate  is  hoed  with  a  heavy  faoe 
of  the  Western  form,  such  hs  is  never  seen 
among  either  Bumese  or  Karen,  but  is  used 
by  the  Chinese.  They  have  cattle  in  great 
abundance,  which  are  trained  to  carry  pan- 
niers aa  donkeys  are  in  Europe  and  which 
bring  their  produce  iVom  the  fields  to  the 
villages.  There  are  seen  growing  here,  the 
Jack,  tamarind,  mango,  giiava,  oleaster  plums, 
limes,  citrons,  and  plantains,  and  other  fruits 
are  seen  in  all  their  villages.  Millet  is  culti- 
vated in  great  abundance  ;  beans  of  several 
species,  vegetables,  eggs,  gourds,  pumpkins, 
leeks,  sugar-oaue  aud  yams  abound.  Cotton 
flourishes  here  better  than  in  any  other  loca- 
lity in  Burmah  ;  and  varions  dye-plants  are 
cultivated .  Their  houses  are  kept  in  much 
better  condition  tiian  among  otiier  Karen, 
and  they  fence  in^ttob  gg^^nUa. 
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and  fasTe  stiles  and  bars  to  take  down  and 
put  up  on  their  enws  roads.  They  make 
both  a  sjHritaous  and  fermented  liqun*,  the 
use  of  both  wfaicfaf  it  is  aaid,  is  almtet  uoi- 
Tersal.  But,  he  did  not  see  any  intoxicated 
Karen,  while  drunken  Shan,  whose  reli- 
gion forbids  the  use  of  suuh  drinks  altoge- 
ther, passed  his  house  daily. 

A  uonsiderable  portion  of  the  population 
are  slaves  ;  bat  slavery  here  exists  in  its 
mildest  form.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
diflbrence  between  master  and  slave. 

From  all  Dr.  Mason  saw  of  them  he  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  the  stories  that  were  told  of 
their  ferocity.  They  are  civil,  good-tempered 
and  intelligent.  Whoi  sick,  Uiey  make  oQer- 
ings  to  evil  spirits.  Every  one  pleads  his 
own  cause,  and  offers  his  present  to  the  judge 
wiUiout  the  charge  of  bribery.  The  men 
often  talk  very  loud,  the  people  seem  strongly 
devoted  to  m^ing  offerings  to  evil  spirits  ;  yet 
they  have  very  distinct  traditions  of  the  true 
God,  whom  they  denominate  Eapay.  Eapay, 
tliey  say,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  man  and  all  things.  He  associated  with 
men,  at  first ;  but  when  they  ceased  to  obey 
him,  be  left  thmn,  and  is  now  in  "  the  seventh 
heavens."  When  sick  they  often  pray  to  God 
saying,  '*  O  Lord  Eapay,  have  merely  on  me, 
I  am  sick,  I  am  suffering,  O  Lord  Eapay." 
They  have  long  traditions  in  poetry  concern- 
ing God.  A  small  canticle  is  in  lines  of  ten 
syllables,  to  which  they  have  tunes  adapted, 
a  measure  he  never  betbre  met  iuKaren  poetry. 
Ijike  the  ry Junes  of  other  dialects,  it  abounds 
in  i-epetittons,as 

The  earth  at  its  origin,  Eapay  ci-eated. 

The  heavens  at  their  origin,  Eapay  ci'eated. 

Man  at  his  origin,  Eapay  created. 

The  sun  at  his  origin,  Eapay  created. 

The  moon  at  its  origin,  Eapay  created. 

The  grass  at  its  origin,  Eapay  created. 

The  trees  at  their  origin,  Eapay  ci'eated. 

The  bamboos  at  their  origin,  Eapay  created. 

The  Red  Karen  plateau  is  the  great  table- 
land which  stretches  from  the  Chinese  frontier 
to  the  parallel  of  Shawaygeen,  and  is  held  by 
the  Shan  tribes  and  the  independent  red 
Eareu.  The  Salween  river,  for  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth  runs  in  a  nctt*therly 
direction.  Above  that  point,  however,  it 
bemde  slightly  but  perceptibly  to  the  north- 
east. Like  the  Irawadi  it  has  two  high 
mnges  of  hills  rnnniog  parallel  all  along  its 
course.  The  plateau  between  them  has  an 
elevation  of  about  2,500  feet,  and  extends  from 
about  30  miles  south  of  Tounghoo  to  the  moun- 
tains of  China.  The  plateau  is  level  and  fertile 
with  a  climate  like  that  of  southern  Italy, 
and  -pooffieA  by  a  race  as  indostrious  and  as 
addicted  to  commercial  punaits  iwtiieChioese. 


The  sonthernmost  portion  of  this  plateau,  a 
triangle  of  about  forty  miles  eacli  way, .  is 
inhaUtedby  aTace  who,fl'om  their  dark  coloar, 
are  styled  the  red  Karen,  who  mnst  not  be 

confounded  with  the  Karen  of  Fegu,  from 
whom  they  .ire  distinguished  by  race,  lan- 
guafi;e  and  characteristics.  The  name  was 
given  them  by  the  Burmese,  but  they  call 
themselves  Yan  or  Yaugal,  and  they  differ 
us  much  from  the  tribes  of  the  same  name  as 
from  the  Shan.  Originally,  it  is  believed, 
they  were  a  race  of  hillmen  in  Siam,  remark- 
able for  their  ferocity  and  spirit  of  savage 
enterprise.  About  seventy  years  ego  they 
suddenly  quitted  their  mountains,  drove  out 
the  Shan  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Salween,  and  settled  down  upon  their  present 
locality.  From  that  time  to  thin,  though 
menaced  both  by  Buimah  and  Siom,  and  nn 
object  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  Shan,  they 
have  contrived  to  hold  their  own.  Though 
steady  and  even  industrious  cultivators,  they 
fly  readily  to  aims,  and  their  habit  of  life 
retains  in  them  a  ferocity  to  which  they  pro- 
bably owe  their  continued  indepeudence. 
They  are  the  slave-dealers  of  Siam.  Evei-y 
few  months,  or  even  of^cncr,  if  opportunity 
offer  and  money  is  required,  they  organize 
a  slave  hunt.  Several  hundred  men  are 
rapidly  collected,  and  commence  operations 
by  sacrificing  a  buffalo.  Its  body,  cut  into 
Email  portions,  is  cooked  and  eaten,  and  then 
the  whole  baud,  mounted  on  the  hardy  ponies 
of  the  region,  commence  the  expedition. 
They  march  night  and  day,  frequently  ac- 
complishing fifty  miles  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  attack  the  weakest  Shan  villages,  carry 
off  the  women  and  children,  and  retreat  with 
the  same  matchless  celeiity.  ^fae  points  of 
attack  are  usually  far  in  the  interior,  for  the 
villages  on  the  frontier,  taught  by  repeated 
experience,  pay  an  irregular  black  mail  to  the 
Karennee  chieftains.  These  captives  are 
speedily  conveyed  sonthwai'ds,  and  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  dominions  of  Siam.  The 
Siamese,  protected  by  a  belt  of  jungle  from 
similar  incursions,  afiwd  every  facility  to  a 
trade,  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  richer 
portion  of  the  community.  A  large  part  of 
the  popuUtioQ  of  Zimmay  is  thus  composed 
of  eaptives  or  their  descendants.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  forays  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  structure  of  the  country.  The  plateau  is 
a  natural  fortress,  the  passes  being  few  and 
narrow,  and  totallyjinaccessible  to  any  force 
which  the  owners  of  the  plains  can  bi-ing  to 
bear  upon  the  mountaineers. 

Though  addicted  to  this  horrible  traffic, 
the  population  appear  by  nature  inclined  te 
a  settled  commercial  life.  In  number  about 
_200,000,  they  tay.  ta|t(2^^^ye  hUB- 
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dred  villageSi  contaiaing,  Bome  thirty-five 
thousand  houses.  They  also  coostructed  one 
large  town,  Gwey-toung,  which  serves  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  tribe,  and  a  depot  for 
its  very  considerable  trade.  They  raise  two 
crops  a  year,  aud  understand  tiie  practice  of 
artificial  irrigation.  They  sell  timber  from 
the  Salween,  cutch  and  stick  lac,  in  Isr^^e 
quantities  to  the  tradei-s  at  Maulmein.  In 
return  they  receive  European  goods,  more 
especially  muskets,  which  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  Karen's  house,  and  which  are 
sold  at  a  large  profit  to  the  wilder  ti-ibes. 
They  bring  down,  moreover,  cattle  and  the 
little  ponies  so  well-known  in  Bengal,  and 
levy  a  tax  on  all  the  articles  brought  by  the 
Shan,  and  which  cannot  pass  except  by  their 
permission.  The  people  therefore  are  usual- 
ly well  off.  They  have  no  priests,  their  re- 
ligion consisting  chiefiy  in  ofierings  to  spirit-s, 
and  in  some  vague  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
eternal  bliss.  If  the  slave  trade  could  be 
stopped,  they  would  in  all  probability  settle 
down  finally  into  a  race  of  bold  and  hardy 
traders.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  the  co> 
operation  of  the  Courtof  Bankok.  An  order 
from  the  kings  of  Siam  would  at  once  de- 
stroy their  market  and  remove  the  temptation 
to  the  crime. 

The  Karen  bum  their  dead,  but  rescue  from 
the  ashes  a  portion  of  the  skull*  which  they 
suspend  ftom  a  tree,  with  the  clothes,  orna- 
ments and  arm  of  the  deceased.  They  dance, 
singing  beautiful  songs,  arouud  those  relics, 
which  the  elders  afterwards  convey  to  the 
foot  of  distant-mountains  and  there  inter 
them.  The  Karen  in  the  teak  forests  of 
P^^,  cultivate  small  patches  of  the  forest, 
and  after  taking  two  or  three  crops  from  the 
aame  soil,  shift  their  habitation  to  another 
locality.  The  Ze-beiog  or  Ye>bain,  who  in- 
faalMt  the  TOlIey  of  the  Sitang  aboveTonnghoo^ 
ai*e  described  by  the  Burmese  to  be  Burman 
Karen,  a  dirty  people  who  rear  the  silk-worm 
and  manufacture  silk. 

The  Karen  race  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Burmese,  throughout  all  the  wildest  and 
most  secluded  parts  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  as 
well  as  Teoasserim,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Suun.  Of  the  two  tribes  known,  one 
«all  themselves  Sho,  but  are  called  by  the 
other  tribe  "  Pwo,"  and  by  the  Burmese, 
Mee^kfayeen  or  Talain  Karen.  The  other 
tribe  call  themselves  Sgan,  but  1^  the  Bur- 
mese are  designated  Meet-ht^  or  Bunnan 
Karen.  Th^  are  most  populous  in  the 
Bassein  district,  where  they  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  Bur- 
mese and  Talain  being  principally  small 
tradars,  fishermen  and  mechanics.  After  tlie 
«Mdoa  of  Ameaa  to  die  Britidi  the  Kuwi 
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spread  largely  over  the  htlla  into  the  district  of 
Saudowa.  In  the  aoi-them  parts  of  Pegu,  oa 
the  side  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Karen  are  few 
aud  sparse,  aud  they  have  not  been  heard  of 
further  north  in  Burmafa  than  the  district  o£ 
Tsa^len. 

The  Karen  also  preceded  llie  Burman  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and  are  the  joint 
occupants  with  the  Moo.  They  are  also  found 
in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Saluen,  the  deltas  of 
the  Se-tang  and  Irawadi,  the  middle  basin  of 
the  Se-tang  as  far  asTounghoo,and  iuTenasse- 
rim.  In  Martabau  there  is  also  a  i«mnant 
of  an  allied  tribe,  the  Toung-thu.  Both  the 
Karen  aud  the  Toung-thu  belong  to  the 
Yuma  branch  of  the  Tibeto-Bunaan  iamily. 

The  long  and  naiTow  hill  tract  between  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Sa-lnen  bb  far 
noi-tli  as  23*,  is  occupied  by  cerate  tribm 
cnlled  Ka-i*en-ui  (Red  Karen)  who  are  said 
to  speak  a  vei^  ancient  dialect  of  the  Tuma 
family.  ThiE  branch  has  a  parallel  range  oa 
the  western  side  of  the  Irrawadi,  and  in  their 
traditious  they  assert  that  they  preceded  the 
Burman  as  the  dominant  people  of  the  basin^ 
and  they  seem  from  very  ancient  times  to 
have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  valley  south- 
ward from  the  valley  of  the  Baoak  oa  the 
west  to  the  borders  of  Tunnan. 

Black  Karen  who  dwell  in  the  Shan  country 
north  of  Mobyai  wear  a  black  dren. 

The  Karen  dialeott  of  the  lower  Irawadi 
and  Tenasserim,  are  more  closely  assimilated 
with  the  Yuma  languages  than  with  the 
Buimau.  Karen  has  been  more  assimilated 
to  the  Burman  phouolc^y,  but  it  has  re- 
markable affinities  with  the  Mon  Anam,  or 
Mod  Lan  alliance.  Glossarially  it  is  mainly 
Tibeto-Uitra-Indian  of  the  earlier  form  or 
that  which  characterises  the  Yuma  and  Naga 
Manipuri  langaages.  Mr.  1k^^  writing  in 
theJ.t  A.f  Feb.  and  March  ISfiS,  observed 
tiiat  no  information  has  yet  been  obtained 
respecting  the  languages  of  the  Ka-ren-ni  ot 
Red  Karen,  the  Ka-kui,  the  Kua,  the  Ka-du, 
the  P'hwon,  the  Pa-long,  the  Ka-Khyen,  the 
Lawa  and  the  Khu-uung  of  the  Irawadi  and 
the  Salwin  basins.  Karen  is  said  to  meaa 
wild  man.  They  are  found  in  small  commu- 
nities scattered  over  twelve  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  ten  of  longitude,  frmn  the  table- 
land of  Tibet  to  the  banks  of  the  Menam, 
and  from  the  province  of  Ynnnan  in  China  to 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  Their  whole  numbw  hae 
been  estimated  at  five  millions.  Dr.  Mac- 
Gown  inelades  amongst  them,  the  K»-KhyieD, 
Khyien,  Kemmi  ;  Ka-ren-ni  or  Bed  Karen, 
the  Pwo  aud  Sgim  Karen,  who  possess  cha- 
racteristics so  much  in  common  as  to  juatiiy 
them  in  being  regarded  as  divisioDB  or  frag- 
ments of  (ue  nation*   Tim  penen  *  Ganea- 
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Bian  class  of  features  with  long  faces  aod 
straight  noses.    They  ara  remarkable  as  free 
from  idolatry.    A  few  have  become  bnd- 
dhists,  and  atheists  are  met  with.  They  have 
no  priesthood.    They  have  Devertheless  a 
reli^on  of  extraordinary  parity.   They  ai-e 
addicted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  Nat-wor- 
ship, demonolatocy  or  pnenmatolatry.  To 
prt^itiate  the  spirits  of  the  rivers,  hills, 
plains  and  trees,  tiiey  sacrifice  bnffiiloes,  swine 
and  fowls.    A  portion  of  them  worship  their 
ancestors  and  make  offerings  to  their  manes. 
They  commonly  barn  their  dead.  Those 
under  the  Burmese  sway  ai'e  less  favorably 
circumstanced  than  the  Siamese.   They  are 
drunken  aud  filthy,  but  they  are  truthful, 
coDtinrat,   hospitable,  kind  and  religious. 
Their  traditions  of  the  deity,  creation  und 
sin,  are  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
tbe^^  Btiticipate  great  temporal  prosperity 
undo*  a  new  coming  king.    Their  traditione 
point  to  an  Istaelitish  origin,  and  they  are 
by  some  supposed  to  be  an  Israelite  band, 
though  they  do  not  practice  circumcision. 
The  first   convert  to  Christianity   was  Ko 
Tbah  Byu,  who  was  baptised  at  Tavoy  in 
1828, — but  before  his  death  in  1841,  there 
were  1,300  native  disciples.     The  mission- 
aries amongst  them  have  been  Mr.  Boardraan, 
Miss  Macombe  and  Messrs.  Mason,  Wade, 
Bennet  and  Abbot,  and  in  1851  the  converts 
wen  estimated  at  20,000.   Several  of  their 
tUmlecta  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  some 
in  Boman,  some  in  Burman  character,  and 
the  scriptures  have  been  translated.— i/o  Mr. 
Arch.,  June  1851.    Dr.  Moore  ( On  the  Lost 
TVibes)  raentdouB  that  they  call  themselves 
also  F'lai.    On  the  river  Salwen,  they  main- 
tain a  degree  of  independence,  but  in  all  other 
parts  of  Burmah  are  in  a  depressed  condi- 
tion.   Karen  are  high  in  domestic  condition. 
Their  women  are  on  au  equality.  They 
regard  polygamy  as  a  sin.    Their  morality 
is  superior.   But  they  are  intemperate  in 
honor  of  visitora  and  at  festivals.   Their  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  of  eveiy  class  is  ex- 
tremely generous.     They  have  reception, 
cooking   and   sleeping   apartments.  They 
raise  large  produce  from  the  soil.  Their 
personal  ap[}earance  and  dress  are  Jewish. 
They  wear  the  beard,  which  the  Burmese 
pluck  from  the  roots.    The  men  and  women 
w»r  a  tunic,  that  of  the  men  embroidered  iu 
the  loom,  that  of  the  WMuen  by  the  needle. 
Titdir  clothiog  is  wholly  dissimilar  from  that 
of  the  Bnnnese.   A  fourth  of  (heir  vords 
ara  BvniMW,  die  rest  like  Singirfio  and  PH. 
^nieir  words  terminate  in  a  voweL  This 
eonneots  them  with  the  Pali,  and  also  with 
the  Bhotani  and  Ahtmi,  whose  laugaage  is 
likewise  bo  distinguished.   Their  wwd  £or 
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the  deity  is  Tuwah.  Javo  is  the  word  in 
Tibet  aud  Bhotan  for  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  the  lamas  of  Bhotan  also  nse  Ow-ah-n- 
'chu.  They  propitiate  evil  spirits.  There 
are  two  sects,  one  sacrificing  hogs  and  fowls 
to  evil  spirits,  but  the  other,  called  Porai,  will 
□ot  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits  and  regard  ho^ 
with  detestation.  They  say  that  formerly 
they  sacrificed  oxen. 

The  Karen  employ  wizards  to  curse  their 
enemies.  They  have  a  knowledge  ef  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death,  and 
of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  death  similar  to 
the  Jewish.  They  look  for  a  Saviour.  Their 
moral  code  forbids  idolatry.  They  are  remark- 
ably prepared  for  evangelization.  They  bury 
their  dead,  but  a  bone  is  taken  to  represent 
the  person,  and  at  a  convenient  season  it  is 
carried  to  some  stream  and  the  assembly  sing 
a  dirge  around  it.  A  bangle  is  suspended 
from  a  string  and  omens  are  drawn.  The 
Karen  paint  tiie  two  posts  of  their  doorways, 
the  one  red  the  other  white.  Karen  walk 
round  the  dead  to  make  a  snwoth  path  like 
the  Bhotani  in  procession  round  the  shrines  of 
Buddha  and  like  the  Jews  who  walk  seven 
times  round  the  coffins  of  their  friends.  The 
Jewish  priests  in  offering  oblations,  Ps.  ixvi. 
6,  walked  round  the  altar  seven  times.  The 
Assam  hill  tiibes  like  Karen  consider  the 
touch  of  the  dead  pollution,  as  in  Nnmbera 
xix.  13,  "  Whosoever  toncheth  die  dead  body 
of  a  man  and  purifieth  not  himself,  deflleth  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  because  die  water  of 
separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon  him,  he 
shall  be  unclean."  Karen  are  smaller  than 
the  Burman,  hut  ara  said  to  differ  in  separate 
localities.  They  are  said  to  be  handsomer  as 
a  race  than  the  Mon,  according  to  the 
European  standard.  Karen  are  interspersed 
with  the  Barman  race  from  lat.  20»  N.,  on  the 
east  of  the  Arracan  range,  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
Irawadi  to  the  Sitang  river,  the  valley  of 
the  Salwyu,  from  lat.  19*  to  its  embouchure 
at  Moulmein  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim 
river,  in  lat.  14*  N.  to  the  eastward  of  Tavoy. 
Another  portion  is  mixed  with  Lawa  at  the 
source  of  the  Sesawat  river.  TheBed  Karen, 
occupying  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  the 
Tounghoo  district,  are  many  of  them  under 
independent  chiefs.  According  to  their  tradi- 
tions the  Bed  Karen  came  down  from  near 
Ava,  first  to  Tounghoo,  along  with  the  B'ghai 
whom  they  recognise  as  their  brethren.  The 
Karen  believe  that  every  object  of  nature  has 
its  god,  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  or  tiie  moon,  or 
the  earth,  or  the  ocean.  The  Karen  and 
Yaihayne,  who  inhabit  the  forest  tracts  in 
Pegu  have  no  oattl^  their  cultivation  being 
performed  by  manual  labour,  and  as  their 
I  numbers  are  sm§^„^b>oi^,i9,«arM,  and  in 
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tbo  case  of  the  Yaibayne,  directed  chieSy  io 
mulbeiTj  and  rice  cultiTatiou,  while  tliat  of 
the  Karen  islimited  to  rice  and  cotton,  id  barely 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  consump- 
tiou.  With  respect  to  the  Karen,  it  is  re- 
marked in  the  observations  referred  to,  that 
as  they  occupy  remote  forests  difficult  of 
access,  where  timber  is  useless  and  land  of  no 
value,  the  iuconvenieuce  arising  A*om  their 
TouBgya  is  not  likely  to  be  felt,  or  in  other 
words,  is  not  so  pressing  as  the  evils  arising 
from  the  Touugya  of  the  Yaibayne,  and 
move  especially  of  the  Buiman  inhabitants  of 
the  plaius. — SelectRecords  of  Govt,  of  India, 
Foreign  Dept.,  No.  ix,  p.  111.  friend  of 
India,  Feb.  7,  1856.    See  India,  Pegu. 

KARENFUL,  Aeab.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus.  Cloves. 

KAREN  POTATO,  Dioscorea  ftscicu- 
lata. 

KAREN  SO,  Sans.  Pease. 

K&RBO  of  N.  W.  Fro.,  Albizcia  elata. 

EAREOVAM,  Malbal.  A  tree  of 
jVIalabai*  which  grows  to  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  long.  Its  wood 
is  generally  curved,  and  used  for  the  frames 
of  native  vessels,  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 
— Edye,  M.  and  C. 

KARE  PAK,  DDK.  Corrupt,  of  Tel., 
kai'aeve-paku  leaf  of  Bergera  kouigii. 

KARKR,  HiBD.  Boaa  brononiR,  also 
Bubus  bi6oru8. 

KARET,  Hind,    Plaotago  major. 

KARETTI,Malbal.  Guilandina  boadac, 

KARE  YE  FAKU,  Tel.  Leaf  of  Bergera 

konigii. 

KAREYAPELA,    Maleil.  Bergera 

konigii,  lAun, 

KAREZ,  a  Persian  well  or  a  series  of 
wells,  connected  to  each  other  by  an  under- 
ground aqueduct,  and  leading  the  water  to 
the  place  required.  There  are  several  veiy 
valuable  karez  at  Ahmednuggur  in  the  Dek- 
han.  Pottinger  mentions  that,  but  for  the 
kares  or  aqueducts,  the  natives  of  many 
parts  of  Beluchistan  could  not  possibly  exist. 
According  to  General  Ferrier,  a  karez  is  an 
undei^round  watercourse  or  aqueduct,  with 
shafts  at  intervals  for  the  convenience  of 
repairing  it.  They  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers  in  alt  the  plain  country  of  Persia 
and  Affghanistan.  Those  of  Hezekiah,  II. 
Kings,  xviii,  v.  17,  seetn  to  bo  of  this  kind. 
Aqueducts  in  south-eastern  Asia  are  known 
only  as  those  under-ground  tunnellings,  desig- 
nated throughout  Persia,  Belnchisthn  and 
India  as  the  Karez.  These  aquedncts  are 
made  hj  a  snoceMiou  of  small  wells  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  each  other,  and  of  such  depth  aa  the 
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level  and  soil  requii*o  :  they  are  connected 
with  each  other  at  the  bottom  by  a  channel, 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  to  clear  it. 
These  wells  commence  at  a  spring  and  jmu 
with  such  as  are  found  in  the  course  of  Uie 
canal  :  tbcy  ai*e  common  through  all  Peraia 
where  the  water  they  convey  is  applied  to 
irrigation.— Potftn^er'j  Travels  in  Beluehit- 
tan  and  Sinde,  p.  220  ,Sd.  Ferrier' tJoum^ 
p.  227  ;  Mateolm'9  SiHory  ofJPertiaf  Vol.  i, 
p.  14.    See  Kalmuk  ;  Knnat. 

KARFENKEL,  Gbr.  Carbuncle. 

KARGAM,  Hind,  of  Pang!,  Celtis  cau- 
casica,  H'iUd.    Nettle  tree. 

■  KARGA-SHAPNA,  Hind.,  the  Scythian 
adoration  of  the  sword  is  continued  amongst 
the  Rajpoot  races  as  the  Khanda-worship,part 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Nou-ratri,  or  nine 
days  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  The 
Scythians  worshipped  their  god  of  war  under 
the  fonn  of  an  iron  scimetar.  The  Fresian 
Fi«nk  adhered  to  this  practice.  Gharleniagna 
styled  his  sword  Joyenae.  The  Khan  da  is  a 
double-edged  scimetar^  Tod. 

KARGH,  Karrak  or  Carrack,  is  an  island 
about  50  miles  long  and  two  broad,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  well-cultivated. 

KARGUIS,  see  Kalmuk  ;  Kirgis. 

KARHA,  Hind,  of  Hazara.  Acacia  spe- 
ciosa,  var.  mollis  also  Albizzia  odoratissima, 
Benih. 

KABHAM  or  Kadbom,  Hind.  Nanclea 
parvifolia.    This  tree  is  of  good  size.  Its 
wood  is  light,  white  and  soft,  not  strong  and 
snlject  to  worms  ;  used  by  zemindara  for  the 
wood-work  of  their  houses  and  for  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  leaves  useful  as  fodder 
for  cattle.— Bai/bwr,  p.  178;  Roorkee  Pro- 
ceedings Papers  on  Gwalior  Timber^p,  30  ; 
PowelVs  Hand-book,  Vol,  i,  p.  541. 
KABI,  see  Inscriptions. 
KARI,  Hind.  ?    A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  furnisliiog  a  hard,  yellow  timber.— C^. 
Cal.  Ex.,  1862. 
KARI,  Hind.   A  reed  ;  also  a  beam. 
KARI,  also  Himarari  of  Chenab,  Hind. 
Bhamnua  purpureas. 
KARIA,  Hind.    Capparis  aphylla. 
KARIAL,  Hind.   Daamta  extensa. 
KARIAMPAEU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Ber- 
gera Konigii,  Linn^  W.     A.;  Roxb. 

K  ABI ANG,  Sawa,  Ka  and  Chong,  are  wild 
and  migratory  races,  the  first  and  second  being 
the  same  people  who  inhabit  various  portions 
of  the  Burman  dominions.  The  Ka,  a  term 
which  in  the  Siamese  language  means  slavey 
but  who  are  called  by  &e  Kambojans, 
Pa-nong,  inhabit  the  monntains  of  Lao,  bor- 
dering upon  Kamboja.  Tlie  Chong,  a  more 
industrious  and  settled  people  than  the  rest 
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eutera  side  of  the  gnlf  of  Siam,  between  the 
eieventh  and  twelhh  degrees  of  uorth  lati- 
tude- The  Samang,  are  a  dimiDUtive  race 
of  savage  Degrees,  dwelling  in  tlie  mouutaiu- 
ouB  regions  of  the  Malayan  FeDiosula. — 
Cravojurds  Embassy.,  p.  449. 

KARIA-PAAK  or  Karia-phallee,  Beno. 
Bergera  konigii,  Linn. 

KARIAPOLAM,  Tam.  Aloe  litoralis, 
Kcenig. 

KARIARI,  HiKD.  GlorioM  superba,  Ztnn. 

KARI  BEFON,  also  Kurreya  Fela, 
Ualbal.   Bei^ra  konigii. 

KARICAL,  a  French  town  on  the  Coro- 
maDdel  coast. 

KARI  CHIRA,  Maleal,  syu  ofPortulaca 
oleracea.  Linn. 

KARIEN,  a  tall  stork  of  Siam. 

KAUIK,  IIiMD.  Celtis  caucasica.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Cheuab,  CiB^ius  cavnosa. 

KaRIKA,  the  inetricnl  aphorisms  of 
Qranimar  of  Bartrihari.    See  PiUi. 

KAR-I-KALMDANI,  Hind.  Papier  ma- 
ch£  work,  also  painted  wooden  articles. 

EABIL,  Hind.  Lathyrus  sativuf,  al^-o 
Cappai-iit  aphylla  or  leafless  caper,  &Uo  Cap- 
pans  decidua.  The  leafiess  caper  also  will 
born  while  green  and  gives  out  great  heat ;  but 
otherwise  is  not  esteemed  as  a  fuel  plaut. 
Capparis  aphyllais  a  considerable  tihrub,  nvd 
is  a  common  brick  fuel  in  many  places  in  the 
Punjab. 

S^ARILA}  HjND.  and  Casiim.  Clcome 
Ttscosa. 

KARILA,  Hind.  Mumordica  chariiutia. 

KARILI,  see  Ziugari. 

KARILL,  Mal.  Sterculiafoetida. 

KARIM,  Hind.,  or  Paigbambri  jau,  a 
Tariety  of  barley  of  Ladukh. 

KARIMBA,  Malkal.  Sacchurum  offiui- 
narum.  Linn. 

KARIMEYAN,  Kakn.  A  class  of  slaves 
in  Canara,  a  division  of  the  dher  or  pariab. 

KARIM  KHANAT.  see  Kalmuk. 

KABIMPATTAN?  Agricultural  slaves 
in  Malabar. 

KABIM  POLA,  Malbal.  Tnipa  bi-epi- 
nosa,  Roib.,  two-spined  water  caltrops 

KABIM  TAMBA  or  K-tumba,  or  Kai-ira 
Toomba,  Maleal.    Aui&onieles  muliibarico. 

KARIN,  IlrND.    Capparis  aphytla. 

KARIN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir.  Opiismenum 
frumentaceum. 

KARIN  GHEMBI,  Tau.  Corouilla  picta. 

KARINCOLU,TAV.,Kannjurah,MALSAL. 
A  Malabar  tree^  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
aod  twelve  inches  in  diameter ;  wood  of 
a  whitish  cast,  and  not  of  much  use  or 
durability.  It  produces  an  edible  fruit. — 
Edye^  M.  and  C. 

KARINDAQABAH,  Tau.  A  scarce  tree 
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of  Malabar  which  grows  to  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
It  in  used  by  the  native  carpenters  in  house 
and  !ihij>-buildiiig,  aud  for  various  pui-poses. — 
Edye,  M.  and  C. 

KAHINGA,  also  Telia  Manga,  of  Circars, 
GoJuvery  Forests,  Tkl.  Gardenia  lucida, 
also  Gardenia  gummifera.  Wood  not  used  on 
the  Godavery,  but  it  is  so  in  the  Circars.  It 
seems  to  be  very  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
adiipted  for  turning, — Captain  Seddome. 

KAKINGALA,  Malsal.  Foatedi-a  vagi- 
nalin,  Linn. 

KARINGATTA,  Malxal.  A  soft,  light 
wood  of  Malabar,  preferred  by  natives  for  the 
soles  of  8nndal!»,  &t.  The  tree  grows  to  about 
twclvt)  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
It  proiluct'3  a  fruit  from  which  oil  is  extracted. 
Tlii.-;,  with  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  is  used  for 
gout  ami  rheumatic  pains. — Edye^  M.  and  <?, 

KARIN-GIIOTA,  also  Kariugotta  kuni, 
Malkal.    Sitmaderu  iudica,  Gcertn. 

KAIUNGUVA  or  Bikki,  Tel.  Gardenia 
latitblia,  Ait,  This  species  varies  considerably 
iu  lolia<;u  according  to  Bituation. 

KAKIN  KALLU,  Tam.  Glass. 

KABIN  SIIIAGAM,  Tau.  Nigellasativa. 

KAIUNTHA-GARA,  Malkal.  Ptero- 
carpus  tnarsupium,  Roxb, 

KARINTIIA  KARA.?  M&Z.EAL.  Acacia 

mloratissima. 

KARIU,  IIiNu,  Acacia  leucopbloea,  also 
Capparis  apbylla,  the  leafless  coper. 

KAKIRAM,  Malkal.  Strychuos  nuz- 
vomica,  Linn. 

KARITA  MANJARI,  Tel.  Acalypha 
indica,  Linn,,  Roxb.,  IVighl. 

KAR  ri^'J,  Tam.  Dalbergia  sessoides, 
or  Black  Wood,  black  colour,  specific  gravity 
0'948  ;  2  to  4  feet  in  circumference,  a  strong 
wood  :  used  for  furniture. —  Colonel  Frith. 

KAItl  UMATK,  Tau.  Datura  fastuosa, 
Wifld. 

KARIVAN,orKarvvan,FERS.  SeeKafiiah. 
KAKI  VAXGI  MARAM,  Tau.  Acacia 

odoratissinift. 
KAUI-VELAM,  Tau.    Acacia  arabica, 

mUd.  ;  IK  Jf  A. 

KARI  VEJIU,  Tel.  Andrographis  pani- 
culaln,  IVull.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Kriyat.  Iu  Bengali,  it  is  called  Kalo  megha  ; 
kahi  aud  kara  are  syn.  terms  for  "black.** 

KARI  YEPA,  Bergcni  konigii,  Linn, ; 
IV.  ^  A. 

KARIVEPILT,  Tau.    Bcrgcra  konigU. 
KARI-VETTI,  —  Olca  dioica. 
KARKA,  Tau.  Cork. 
KAUKANA,Uria.  Grewiatili»folia,raA/. 
KAUKA-KARTUN,  Tau.    Clitorea  tcr- 
nati.'n,  I^tnn. 
KARKAM,  Arab.   Curcuma  looga. 
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KAKKANDHAVtT,  Sansc.,  or  Regu 
chettUf  Tkl.    Zizyphua  jujuba,  jLam. 

K ARKA  K A*,  Hikd.  Zizyphaa  nummularia. 

KARKAN-BEB,HiND.  Zizyphus  vulgaria. 

KARKANA,  Ubia.  Grewia  tiliaefolia, 
Vaftl.  i  fi\  Ic, ;  B«c6. 

KARKAFULI  MARAM,  Tau.  Inga 
dulcis. 

KARKA-PULI  MARAM?  Tah.  Gar- 
ciuia  cambogia,  Desrous,  f  f 

EARKAR,  Hind.   Iris  kamaonensis. 

KARKARA,  Hind.,  Pdshtd.  Zlzyphui 
nurnmulai-ia. 

KABKARA,  Hnn>.   A  Grane. 

K AK  K  AROO,  Sans.  Cuonrbita  Iiispida, 
Willde  ;  Aititlie. 

KAREARUKAMU,  Sahsc.  Cucarbita, 
tpt  from  ICarka  "  white,"  perhaps  Bentncasa 
oerifera. 

KARKATA  SRINOI,  Sank.  Tige, 
TxL.  Termiimlta  chebala.  Oo  inquiry  for 
Karkata  Kriugi  in  the  bazars  at  Madras,  a  gall 
like  that  sp.  of  myrobolau  was  produced, 
which  the  VL'intor  snid  was  the  same  as  Kadu 
kayi,  Tam.  Kaiakkaya  or  £araka,  Tel. 
W.f  1 94,  at  the  word  Karkataki,  gays,  "  a  plant 
tlie  fruit  of  which  is  compared  to  the  cUw  or 
feelers  of  a  crab,**  a  description  applying  to 
the  pepo  of  some  cucarbitBcmas  pUuils.  The 
Sabibc.  syn.  Sringi,  W.  855,  signifies  "a  horn" 
and  is  applied  to  variouA  roots,  several  of 
which  come  nnder  the  head  of  EakiU. 
Tlie  word  tige  implies  a  climbiog  plant — 
Belt,  i  O'Sh.,  p.  340 ;  J'/or.  AndA. 

KARKATA  EAI,  Tah.  Cucumis  momor- 
dica,  Roxb.    fV.  ^  A, 

KARKH,  see  Ariaoa. 

KARKNI  or  Kikri,  Hind.,  of  Kaghau. 
Spiroaa  Lindloyana,  S.  hypoleuca,  S.  catlosa. 

KARKOL,  Malsal.  Psoralea  corylifolia, 
Xtnn. 

KARKOM,  Enq.,  of  Old  Testament,  Crocus 
Bativus,  Linn.  ■ 

KARKU,  Hind.  Ajiigabracteata.  8aflh>n 
of  Crocus  sativua,  AlboDi,-and  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  tlie  Zafran  of  the  Arabs. 

KABKUM,  Pkrs.    Crocus  sativus,  Liatt. 

KABKUU,  Hind.,  Pbrs.  Curcuma  longa, 
Soxb. ;  Rheer/e.  Turmeric 

KARKUN,  Pkus.  A  writer,  a  clerk,  in 
Bombay,  from  the  two  Pereiau  words  kar 
and  kiin,  meaning  business-doing. 

KARKUN,  HiNU.  Linum  trigynum,  also 
Fluggeft  leucopyrus. 

KAR-KUNNI  of  Bombay,  Bobm.  Em- 
belia  ribes. 

KARKUSRI,  Hind,  of  Sait  Range, 
Orewia  villoFn- 

KABKUTA,  Hmo.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Z^agpore,  yielding  a  hard,  red  timber. — Cal. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862, 
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Zizyphus  glabrata, 
Urtica  heterophylla. 


KABKUWA,  Tax, 
Heyne. 
KABLA,HiHD. 

EABLL  Here,  as  also  at  Junir  on  the 
ghauts,  and  Euden  or  Korah  in  the  Concan, 
as  also  al  Eanbeii  and  Nuik,  are  cares  con- 
taining inscriptions  in  Dera  Nagari,  known 
as  Sahyadri.  These  contain  inscriptions,  iti'- 
dicating  that  they  were  excavated,  at  various 
dates,  from  before  Christ  200  years  to  a.  d. 
460,  the  oldest,  being  those  at  Earlen,  and  the 
newest,  those  atKiiden,  in  tlie  Concan,  the 
seven  centuries  during  which  buddhism 
flourished  in  western  ludia,  while  the  modem 
hindoo  system  was  silently  moulding  itself 
into  its  present  form,  and  prepaHug  to  take 
the  phtc^  at  a  somewhat  -later  period  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  and  to  exhibit  that  com- 
pound of  Vedic  pantheism  and  Bnddhistind 
tenderness-  for  animal  life  and  indigenal 
snperstjtion  that  is  now  cnn-ent  in  India. 
Eaili,  is  in  L.  18«  4.5'  N.,  and  L.  73»  28'  E. 
in  the  Dekhan,  E.  of  the  Bhor-ghat.  The 


Dak  buugalow  is  2,012  feet,  ScA/.,  Rob.  ; 
or  2,016  feet  ,Bu{st ;  above  the  sea.  Earlt 
caves  are  2,631  feet,  Buist  ;  top  of  the 
hill  at  Bhutra  near  Karli,  is  8,635  feet. 
Karli  is  celebrated  for  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions in  its  caves,  in  the  Pnli  language, 
of  date  B.  c  643,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  but,  if  the 
Salivahana  era  be  intended,  then  the  date  ia 
A.  D.  176,  Dr.  Stevenson.  The  character 
used  in  the  inscriptions  is  slightly  modi6ed> 
Lat,  The  religion,  or  divinities  or  sages  men- 
tioned are  buddhiat ;  the  invocation  is  to  the 
Triad  ;  no  donbt  meaning  Buddha,  Dharmo, 
Sauga.  The  kings  or  princes  mentioned,  Dr. 
Wilson  says,  are  Vijara,  but  Dr.  Stevenson, 
says  Arodhana,  lord  of  Indin  ;  Garga,  ruler  of 
the  Shaka.  Of  the  numerous  buddhist  inscrip- 
tions in  the  cave  temple  at  Karli,  Drs.  Wilson 
aud  Stevenson  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the 
reading.  Garga,  the  "  ruler  of  the  Shaka** 
(Sakya,  Buddha's  ti'Ibe),  is  mentioned,  Dr. 
Stevenson  mistakes  the  language  for  Sanskrit, 
which  Mr.  Prinsep  proved  to  be  Pali,  from 
copies  sent  by  Col.  Sykes.  The  excavation 
of  the  temples,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  aid, 
are  mentioned.  The  Karli  caves  are  close  to 
the  high  road  fi'om  Poonah  to  Bombay,  about 
half-way  down,  on  tbe  riglit-hand  side  of  the 
valley  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea.  They 
are  not  so  extensive  as  those  Of  Ajunta  but 
they  are  pnrely  buddhist  The  lai^est  and 
most  splendid  chaitya  cave  temple  in  India, 
which  could  be  selected  for  reproduction 
by  art  is  the  principal  excavation  at  Karli, 
and  it  is  also  interesting  as  tbe  oldest 
Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to  exist. 
The  cave  temples,  in  the  southern  part  ef 
India,  are  classed  by  Mr.  Fei^sson  into 
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(a)  the  Vihara  or  monafliery  caves,  which  con- 
sist of  (I)  natural  caveroB  or  caves  slightly 
improved  by  art  These  are  the  most 
anden^  and  are  found  appropriated  to  religi- 
ons purposes  in  Bebar  and  Cuttack  ;  next 
(2)  a  verandah,  opening  behind  into  cells  for 
the  abode  of  priests,  as  in  Cnltack  and  in  the 
t^leat  Tihara  at  Ajnnta ;  the  third  (3)  has 
an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillars.  Hie 
most  splendid  of  tbeoe  oaves  are  those  of 
AjuDta  ;  though  the  Dhwwari-a  at  Ellora  is 
also  fine,  and  ^re  are  some  good  specimens 
at  Salsette  and  Jnnir. 

(b)  Buddhist  Ghetya  caves  form  the  second 
class-  These  are  the  temples  or  churches  of 
Uie  series  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attach- 
ed to  every  set  of  caves  in  western  India, 
though  none  exist  on  the  eastern  side.  Un- 
like the  vihara,  all  these  caves  have  the 
same  plan  and  arrangemrait,  and  the  Karli 
cave  is  the  most  perfect  in  India.  All  these 
ccwsist  of  an  external  porch  or  music  gallery, 
an  internal  gallery  over  the  entrance  ;  a  cen- 
tral aiale*  which  may  be  called  a  nave,  roof- 
ed by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a  semi-dome 
terminating  the  nave,  under  the  centre  of 
which  always  stands  a  Dahgopa  or  Chaitya. 
In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dahgopa  consists 
of  a  plain  cenbal  drum  sarmounted  by  a 
hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee,  which 
supported  the  umbrella  of  states  of  wood  or 
stone. 

These  two  classes  oomprehfmd  all  the  bnd- 
dhist  caves  in  India. 

The  liird  olass  coosists  of  brahmanical 
CBTee,  pnqierly  so  called.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  at  nUIwa  and  Elephanta,  though 
some  good  ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of 
Salsette  and  at  Mahabalipur. 

la  f«iD,  mai^  of  them  are  copies  of,  and  a 
good  deal  resemble,  the  buddbist  vihara. 
But  they  have  not  been  appropriated  from 
Uie  bnddhists,  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
pillars  and  position  of  the  sanctusry  are  dif- 
ferent. They  are  never  surrounded  by  cells 
as  all  vihara  are,  and  Uieir  walls  are  invari- 
ably covered  or  meant  to  be  covered  with 
•ealpture,  while  the  vihara  are  almost 
as  invariably  decorated  by  painters,  except 
the  sanctuaiy.  The  sul^ects  of  the  scalp- 
tare  <^  conrae  always  sets  tibe  question  at 
neL 

ThefourtA  class  consists  of  rock-cut  models 
cf  stmctnxal  brahmanical  temples.  To  this 
daiB  bekn^  the  ikr-fiuned  Kylas  at  Ellcnra, 
the  Sivite  temple  at  Do<nnnar,  and  the  Bath  at 
Uahabalipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  isolated 
blocks  of  granite,  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Snbha  group  at  Ellora  should 
U^aps  form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are 
Brahmaaied  or  Jaina  is  nndecided. 
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The  ^fth  or  true  Jaina  cares  occur  at 
Khsndagiri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  but  are  few  and  insignificant. 
In  that  in  the  rock  of  Gwalior  fort,  there  are 
cut  itt  the  rock  a  number  of  rude  colossal 
figures,  some  30  to  40  feet  high,  of  one  of 
the  Thirtankai-a,  some  sittiog,  some  standing. 
Their  dates  are  about  the  tenth  century 
before?  Christ. 

The  Bebar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajagriha.  The  Milk-maid  care  and 
Brahman  girl's  cave  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  duracter.  They  are  about  200  b.  c. 
and  are  the  most  ancient  caves  of  India. 
The  Nagarjun  cave  and  Haft  Khaueh  or 
Satghar  group,  are  situated  in  the  southern 
arm  of  the  hiil  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  Brahman  girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave. 
Another  group  is  the  neighbouring  Kama 
Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  caves. 

The  caves  of  tJdyagiri  and  Kandagiri  hills, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack  and  five 
from  Boban  Eswara,  are  next  in  antiquilhr  to 
those  of  Bebar.  They  are  built  on  &e  hills 
of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri,  the  former  are 
buddbist  and  the  older,  the  latter  probably 
Jaina.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Lath  character,  and  this  gives  their  age  as 
anterior  to  the  christian  era.  The  frieze 
sculpture  in  the  Gnnes  gumpha  is  superior  to 
any  in  India  and  resembles  that  of  the  Sau- 
cht  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it,  there  are  no  gods, 
no  figures  of  difierent  sizes  nor  any  exti*a- 
vagance.  In  the  buddhist  caves  here,  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  imi^ea. 
In  a  JiUna  cave  on  Ehandaguri,  the  24  lliir- 
tankara  with  their  female  eneigiesi  are  sculp- 
tured. 

The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series 
of  buddhist  eaves  in  India,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  brahmanism  and  contain  types  of  all 
the  rest,  they  are  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley 
in  the  ghant  south  of  the  Taptee. 

At  Bang  in  a  ravine  or  small  ralleyio  the 
ghaut  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  buddhist  caves. 

Those  of  Karli  are  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Ajunta,  but  still  purely  buddhistical,  and 
contain  the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  cave 
in  India. 

The  Salsette  wKannari  caves  in  the  Island 
of  Salsette,  are  also  purely  Buddhist,  hut 
inferior.  The  Eannari  caves  are  excavated 
in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  forest  conutiy,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  supposes  their  date  about  the  9th  or 
10th  century  of  the  christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  S.  £.  from  Nee- 
much,  bnt  close  to  Chundwassa,  contains 
buddhist  caves  with  a  brahmanical  rock- 
tern^  behind.  ^  1 
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Those  of  Dbumnar  and  Ellora  contain  a 
strong  admixture  of  brahmaiiisn,  and  those 
ofElephanta  are  entirely  brahmanical,  though 
pei'haps  of  tlio  same  age  as  those  of  Ellora. 

The  Ellora  caves  are  excavated  in  a  por- 
phyritic  green  etone  or  amygdaloid. 

The  Elephaiita  caves  are  cut  in  a  harder 
rock  than  those  of  Ellora. 

MqhabaLipuram  or  Seven  Fagnda?,  between 
Govelong  and  Sadra^t  Bouth  of  Madras,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Babingtnn,  Messrs. 
Chambers,  Gubbiiis,  and  Goldingham.  Tlicy 
nre  entirely  brahmanical  and  have  been  ex- 
cavated after  all  the  other  series  were  finish- 
ed.— Di:  Stephenson  in  Bom.  As  Soc.  Jon?: 
No.  xiv,  Vol.  V.  oj  1854  ;  Horn.  Cat. ;  Ba- 
bington,  Vol:  ii,  Trans.  JR.  A.  S.,  p.  23S  ; 
Messrs.  Chambers  3f  Qoldingham  in  A.  i?., 
Vol.  i,  p,  145  ;  Mr,  Charles  Gnbbins  in 
Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal,  Vol.  i,  p.  69  ; 
FerguMorCa  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India, 
Vol.  ill,  p.  449 ;  Rangoon  Times^  Feb.  2, 
1860. 

EABM,  HraD.  A  sort  of  cabbago  eaten  by 
the  Kashmiri  and  at  Lahore,  &c. 

KARMA,  8ansc>  Is  any  act,  religious  or 
otherwise. 

KARMA.   BRES,   Hind.  Fagopyrum 

esculentum. 

EABMA  DEVA,  see  Inscriptions. 

KARMAHINA,  see  Vaishoava. 

KABMAKARA,  Sikgh. 

Kamar,  Beho.  |  Kammara,  Karv. 

Kammari,  Tcl.  |  Karmniakaran,  KIaleal. 

An  iron-smith,  or  black -smith,  one  of  the 

five  ohiefa  of  the  left'hand  castes  in  the  south 

of  ladia. —  Wilson. 

KABMAL,  HiNi>.  Averrhoa  caramboln,  L. 

KARMANNUE  TASCHASU,  Kus. 
Watches. 

KARMANTARA,  the  end  of  a  funeral 
ceremony  which  continues  for  sixteen  days. 

KARMAR,  Hind.    Syringa  emodi. 

KARMATIA.  The  Druse  sect  adored 
Hakim,  the  Fatimito  Khalif  of  Egypt  as 
a  god.  In  the  year  a.  d.  1032,  Muktana 
Baha  ud-Din,  the  chief  apostle  of  Hamzn,  and 
the  [ffincipal  compiler  of  the  Druse  writings 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Karmatian 
schismatics  in  Sind,  his  Iptter  being  address- 
ed to  Shaikh  Ibn  Sumar,  Rajah  Bai  in  parti- 
cular, ^e  Karmatians,  afler  successive  de- 
feats and  Bubaequept  persecution  in  Arabia, 
as  refugees  from  Bahrein  and  AI  Hasan, 
sought  protection  in  Sind,  where  their  pro- 
gress amongst  the  hindoos  was  rapid.  The 
Karmati,  one  of  the  Beluch  clans  preserves 
the  memoiy  of  its  heresy.  Independent  of 
the  general  dissemination  of  Shia  sentiments 
in  the  Talley  of  the  Indus,  which  favoured 
qotions  of  the  incorporati<m  of  the  godhead  I  for  his  liberalitfr. 
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iu  man,  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil  must, 
from  other  causes,  have  been  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce, iu  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  heretics, 
who  now  offered  themselves  for  spiritual 
teachers,  as  well  as  political  leaders.  Their 
cursing  of  Mahomed  ;  their  incarnations  of 
tlie  deity  ;  their  types  and  allegories  ;  their 
philosophy  divided  into  exoteric  and  esoteric  ; 
their  religious  reticence  ;  their  regard  for 
particular  numbers,  particularly  seven  and 
twelve  ;  the  various  stages  of  initiation  ; 
their  abstruse  allusions  ;  their  mystical  inter- 
pretatious  and  their  pantheistic  theosophy, 
were  so  much  in  conformity  witR  sentiments 
already  prevalent  amongst  these  willing  dis- 
ciples, that  Utile  persuasion  could  have  been 
I'equired  to  induce  them  to  embi'ace  so  conge- 
nial a  system  of  metaphysical  divinity  of 
which  the  final  degree  of  initiation,  however 
cautiously  and  gradually  the  development  was 
concealed,  undoubtedly  introduced  Uie  disci- 
ple into  the  regious  of  the  most  unall(^ed 
atheism.  So  susceptible,  indeed,  must  the 
Dative  miud  have  been  of  &ese  insidi- 
ous doctrines,  that  Ham mer-Purgs tall  and 
others,  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
these  topic*!,  have  very  reasonably  concluded 
that  the  doctrines  of  these  secret  societies, 
such  as  the  Karmatian,  Isma'ilian  or  As- 
sassin, Druses,  Batiui,  and  sundry  othei'B, 
which  at  various  periods  have  devastated  the 
mahomedan  world,  and  frequently  threaten- 
ed the  extinction  of  that  faith,  though  origi- 
nally based  upon  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics, 
were  yet  largely  indebted  to  the  mystical 
philosophy  and  theology  of  eastern  uations, 
and  especially  of  India,  where  the  tenets  of 
transmigi-ation  aud  of  absorption  into  the 
deity  were  even  more  familiar  both  to  bud- 
dhists  and  brahmans  than  they  were  to  these 
miserable  schismatics. — EllioVs  History 
India,  p.  497  ;  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,p.  431. 

KARMBRU,   also    Karmru    of  Fanj. 
Aibizzia  odoratissima,  Benth. 
KARMIN,  Gbu.  Carmine. 
KARM  KALLA,  Hind.    Sinapis  brassicSf 
KABMYN,  Dot.  Carmine. 
KARMORA  of  Kaghan,  Hedera  belix. 
The  Ivy. 

KARMRU,  Hind.  Aibizzia  odoratissima. 
KABNA-CHAFARA.  The  Haft  Khaneh, 
or  Satgurh  group  of  caves  is  one  of  the  Behar 
cavea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi^agrihaf 
amongst  the  most  ancient  caves  in  India, 
being  about  200  b.  c.  The  others  are  the 
milkmaids'  cave,  the  bi'ahman  girls'  cave, 
the  Nagarjun  cave,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  Karna-chapara  and  Xiomas  Risht 
caves. 

KABNA,  a  king  of  the  Sudra  race,  fametl 
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KABNATIE^ 


KAAFAAAMU. 


>  KARKA,  see  Inscriptions. 

<  KAB9AH,  HiRD.  Orange  flowers.  Kar- 

tm-tii,  flnuge  scented  oil. 

KABKAH,  Hind.    Citrus  limonuni  seed. 
!  KARXAH-EAMARKAS,    East  Indiun 
a,  the  gum  of  Batea  frondosa. 
KAKSAU  29»  42'  3" ;  76"  58'  3"  in  Hindo- 
,  1  Urge  station  6  miles  W.  of  the  Junina. 
boght  of  the  cantonment  966  feet. — 


KARNARA  VETTE,  Tah.    A  Malabar 
■d  CaBira  wood  which  the  notive  earpcnteVB 
for  boat-work  and  small  vessels.    It  grows 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
feet  hi^.    It  is  not  of  much  considera- 
ts  to  quality,  quantity,  or  durability. — 
■,  Forest  of  Malnbar  and  Canara. 
ARXATA,  see  Narapatt. 
KARNATAGARAH,    Tah.,  Malbal. 
Malnbar  tree  has  a  close-f^inetl  fimi 
;  when  oM  it  resembles  the  Vitte  Maram, 
Bombay  black  or  rose  wood.  It  grows  from 
ity-fite  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  two 
la  diameter  ;  it  grows  straight,  and  is 
io  patches  on  the  ghats,  east  of  Cochin, 
ii  used  for  fumitare  and  house-buiidiiig. — 
M.  and  C. 

lABSATIKA,  Caw.  Properly  the  Kan- 
i  ur  Kamataka,  a  language  spoken  in  the 
Miiuglaof  India,  It  is  borderoil  by  the  Tamil 
die  Telugu  on  the  east,  spokeu  through- 
It  the  plateau  of  Mysore  and  io  the  south- 
Men  districts  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan 
frr  north  as  the  village  of  Murkundah 
ig  90  miles  west  of  ]&cler.  Also,  it  is 
tpokeo  in  the  ancient  Tuluva  country 
the  Malabar  coast,  now  long  designated  as 
a  name  which  it  acquired  from  having 
sabjected  for  centuries  to  the  rule  of 
princes.  But  in  Canara,  theMalay- 
tlie  Eonkani  and  the  Tuluva,  are  also 
skea  though  less  extensi  vely  than  the 
■areaa  "^he  Ganarese  character  differs 
P^lfciljr  from  the  Telugu,  from  which  it  has 
borrowed,  but  the  characters  used  for 
il,  Malayalam  and  Telugu  are  quite 
■tinct  from  each  othw.  The  ancient  Cuiarese 
Ineta*,  bowever  mtirely  differs  iVom  that 
r  the  modem  Telnga,  and  the  Ganarese 
ipnge  difiers  eren  more  widely  from  the 
ilaga  Oaa  it  does  from  the  Tamil.  There 
ancient  dialect  of  tbe  Canareae  tangnage 
nect,  as  mil  as  modem,  tbe  latter  di&ring 
the  former  by  the  nse  of  different 
fazioo^  temuDations.  The  ancient  Ganarese 
deet,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the 
it  character  to  which  that  name  has 
given,  in  which,  viz.,  the  Hala  Kanoada, 
Twy  ancient  inscriptions  in  tbe  Maratha 
ss  well  as  in  Mysore  are  found.  Dr. 
Udwdl  estimates  the  people  who  speak  the 
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Ganarese  language,  at  five  millions.  This 
includes  tlie  Coorg  people,  but  he  has  no  means, 
ho. says,  of  calculating  the  numbers  in  the 
Hyderabad  country,  where  Ganarese,  Marathi 
and  Telugu  jire  spoken.  The  Urdu  or  Hindu- 
stani InngungQ  is  merely  known  to  the  maho- 
medans  there,  the  liiudooa  and  Kaets  from 
Northern  India,  the  resident  population  using 
it  as  a  lingua  franca.  The  Wakkaloo  of 
Karuatirn,  are  cultivators.    See  India. 

KARNAVEN,  the  head  of  a  family  com- 
muuity  or  tarwaad,  living  in  the  form  of 
Murumakatayam  or  descensus  ab  matrice.  See 
Polyandry. 

KARNDOL,  Hind.    Ficus  cunia. 

KARNENE-WAEH,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree 
which  has  a  very  close-grained  and  heavy 
wood,  used  for  the  fVamcs  of  native  vessels, 
and  considered  a  good  sti-ong  wood.  It 
grows  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height — Edye  on 
the  Timber  of  Ceylon, 

KARNFULI,  the  river  on  the  banks  of 
which  Chitlagoiig  is  built. 

KARNGURA,  Hind.    Prinsepia  utilis. 

KARNIKA,  Sansc.  Pr«nna  spinosa,  B., 
iii,p.  77,  also  Barleria,  sp. 

KAROH,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  coss,  an  Indian 
itinerary  measure  of  India. —  Himmond's  Diet. 

KAROND  or  Kala  Handi,  a  feudatoij 
chiefsbip  attached  tu  the  Sambalpur  district, 
and  lying  between  19°  5'  and  20'  SO'  of 
north  latitude,  and  81*  40'  and  83'  50*  of 
east  longitude. 

KAROND,  HiVD.  Species  of  Corchorus, 
viz.,  C.  olitorius,  C.  depressus,  G.  acutanguU 
and  other  species. 

KARONDA,  Hind.   Carissa  edulis. 

KAROO,  see  Japan. 

KAROO-OOMATTAY,  Tkl.  Datura 

^AS  til  O  • 

KAROON  RIVER,  see  Ahwaz,  Kellek. 

KAROOTAULEY,Tam.?  ATinuevelly 
wood  of  a  black  colour,  used  for  fancy  work. 
—  Colonel  Frith. 

KAROO-VELAM,  Tam.  Acacia  arabica, 
Karoo-velam  pisin. 

KAROO- VANGAM,  Tam.  Acacia  odo- 
ratiBsima,  Boxb. 

KABOTHI,  HiHD.  of  Kashmir.  See  Mash. 

KAROWN,  a  river  near  Koomairee  in 
Nagpoor. 

KARPA,  Mahr.  Barringtonia  acutan- 
gula,  Gartn.  Tbl,  B.  racemosa,  Roxb. 

KARPA,  Mabr.    Cupaoia  canescens. 

KARPAS,  Bbwg.,  Ga.,HEB.,  Hind.,  Lat., 
Sansg.  Cotton,  species  of  Gossypium.  It  is 
also  pronounced  Karpassa  and  Karpasi.  See 
Cotton,  also  G^sypium  herbaceum. 

KARPASAMU,  Sahsc.,  or  Patti,  T»l. 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  Linn. 
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KAEBIR. 


KARPA  ULUNDU,  Tam.  Pbaseolus 
nuliatus. 

EARPOOGUM^TAH.PsoraleacorjHfolia. 
EAKPOOBt  HuDX.  Columoea  bBlsamica, 
GegriH. 

KARPUGUM,  Tax.  Fsoralea  coryfolia, 
Linn. 

KABPUBA,  Tah.  Camphor.  Diyoba- 
lanops  camphora. 

KARPURA  BENDA,  Tel.  AbelmoBchoB 
moschatus,  Mosnch  ?  There  is  no  authority 
for  the  botanical  name,  but  it  seems  a  pro- 
bable application  of  the  Telugu  term  Karpura. 

KARP0EAM,  Tam.,  Tel.  Camphor. 

EABPUBA  VALLI,  Tel.  Coleus  am- 
boinicas,  Lour. ;  C.  aromaticuB, '  Benth.  ; 
Ptectranthus  arom,  Vol,  iii,  p.  22.  This 
plaot  haa  much  the  appearance  of  Kuravera, 
bat  it  ifl  easily  distinguished  by  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  all  its  partSj  a  quality  which  in 
KamToru  is  confined  to  the  exuberant  roots 
alone,  BoUl.t  Vol.  ii,  p.  170,  erroneously 
explains  KarpuraTnlli  as  being  Anisochiios 
camosa. 

EABPU  VERUUM,  Tak.  Lamp  bUck. 

EABBA,  Hind.,  Fers.  Fresh  butter. 
This  is  seldom  used  by  the  natives  of  India  : 
it  is  generally  kept  till  it  tarns  rancid,  and 
then  clarified  by  repeated  boiling  and  is  then 
called  "  roughan"  in  Persia,  and  "  ghee"  in 
India.— 3fcC»». 

EARBA,  Til.  Timber. 

EARA  ANTINTA,  Tel.  Dicerma  pul- 
chellum.  DC. ;  W.  * /j.,p.709  ;  Ie.,p.  418  ,- 
— Hedyeamm  pul,  R.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  861.  So 
called  from  the  l^ames  sticking  like  burrs. 
Antita  means  anything  that  catches  or  sUcks 
to  cloth. 

EABBA3IRA,  Sahs.  Nerium  odoratum. 

EARRACHEE,  s  sea-port  in  Sinc^  cele- 
brated for  its  salubrity ;  the  heat  being  at 
least  twenty  d^rees  less  on  an  average 
throughout  the  summer  hereabouts  than  in 
Upper  Sind.  Moreover,  there  is  a  regular 
sea  breeze,  and  this,  together  with  the  heavy 
dews,  tends  materially  to  mitigate  the  fierce 
temperature  of  a  climate  seldom  cooled  by 
rain.  It  is  in  twenty-five  degrees  north  lati* 
tode,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropic.  The  dry 
soil,  the  deposit  of  the  river,  and  the  debris 
of  the  rocks,  are  free  from  that  fearful  miasma 
which  arises  from  the  jungly  swamps  near  the 
embonchnres  of  the  Indus,  and  renders  the 
delta  a  formidable  rivftt  to  thePontine  mar- 
shes. Earrachee  harbour  la  the  most  wester- 
ly part  of  India,  and  it  is  the  only  land  lock- 
ed harbour  between  Bombay  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Though  it  is  a  bar-harbour,  it  has  17 
to  1 8  feet  at  hi^  water  of  ordinary  tides, 
and  from  20  to  22^  feet  at  springs.  It  is 
easy  of  access  to  urge  ships,  by  iu(^t  or 
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day,  even  during  the  monsoons.  The  value 
of  Uie  goods  imported  and  exported  amoaule 
to  neai'Iy  two  millions  sterling  annuallj, 
the  principle  exports  being  wool,  indigo, 
ghee,  saltpetre  and  piece  goods.  Earrachee  is 
comparatively  a  ddighnhl  climate  to  tlie 
sensation,  alwi^s  possessing  a  cool  sea- bre»e. 
—BurUnCt  Seind,  Vol  i,  pp.  62-3.  See 
Earnchi,  Earachi,  Indus,  Peer  Mu^an. 

EARRA  CHIKA,  or  Earn  sikaya,  Tkx» 
Acacia  penuata,  fVilld. 

EAliBACE  ISLAND,  the  Icarus  of 
Arriau,  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Goodfellow, 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers. — Kinneir^t  Geo- 
graphical Memoir^  p.  18. 

EARRAI  MUTTI,  Cak.  Terminalia 
tomeotosa,  JV.  if  A, 

EABBAE,  HiHD.,  of  Eangi-a.  Celtis 
caticasica,  fViilde.    Nettle  tree. 

EARRA  MARADU,  Tel.  Terminalia 
coriacea,  0^.  If  A.,  also  Terminalia  glabra. 

KARRA  PENDALAM,  or  Manu  peuda- 
1am,  Tel.  Janipha  manihot,  Kunth.  Culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

EABBAR,  Hind.  ?  Carthamns  tinctcrius. 

EABBA'  SIBLI,  or  Telia  tige,  Tkl. 
Dalbergia  rubiginosa,  .R.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  231. 

EARRA  TUNGA,  Tel.  Mariscus  dilulus, 
Nees  ;  fV.  contr.,  aho  Gyperus  spiualosas, 
R.,  Vol.  i,  p.  203. 

EARRA  ULAVA,Tel„  of  Simhachalam, 
Bbynchosia  suaveolens,  J)C. ;  W.JIf  A- 

EARRA  VADALA,  or  Bandi  maragadu. 
Getonia  floribuuda,  R. 

EARRE,  HiMO.   Saccharam  sara. 

EARRE  EIRE.  ?  Tah.  Weben  tetraodra. 

EABBI,  Tak.  Chareoal. 

EABBE  WaY-FILLAY,  Tax.  Bergera 
kontgii. 

EARRIHATTI,Hivd.    Calcis  carbonas, 
chalk  :  pipe  clay,  white  ear^. 

KAEIRI,  Hind     Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

EARBIA  BOLAM,  Tah.  Aloes. 

EARRIL,  Maleal.  ?  of  Rheedc.  Vitex 
leucoxylon. 

EABRIPAK  EA  JHAR,  Hind.  Bergen 
konigii.  Linn. 

EABRI  VEMBU,  Tam.  Gamga  pinoata. 

EAKRIB.  The  Cheusu  Earrir  are  men- 
tioned by  Buchanan  as  a  migratory  race  reaid- 
ing  in  the  hilly  tracts  neu*  Coimbatmre.  Th^ 
axe  described  as  without  houses  or  cnltinti<m, 
but  by  snares  or  with  the  bow  oatoh  Mrda  w 
larger  game  which  they  dispoee  off  for  rioe : 
the  white  ant  is  add  to  be  used  by  them  for 
food.  They  approach  tiieir  game  undo-  the 
shelter  of  a  cow  or  bi^alo,  which  they  have 
taught  to  stalk.  Their  hmguage  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Tamil  with  a  few  Cuiareae  words 
intermixed.  Those  near  towns  learn  the  use  . 
of  Teloga  words*  A  Tamulic  is  ooable  to 
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«nd«rBtuid  their  language.  A  few  reside  in 
little  hats  od  the  outskirts  of  villages  aod 
liare  a  little  blanket,  bat  their  ordiaary 
clothing  is  a  loin  cloth  and  iu  the  denser 
f(M-eBtB  they  dwell  in  caves  or  hollqwa  of 
trees  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  hut  made  of 
bnmches  of  trees,  and  use  only  a  few  leaves 
for  covering.  They  describe  the  Auimalai  as 
their  original  counby. 

KARBON-GAS,  SiKOH.  Fi-osorus  indica,, 
Datz. 

KABBOO  VAGOO,  T&M.  Pterocarpas, 
tp.  A  very  commoD  tree  <m  the  western 
ghauts,  wood  strong,  darable  and  much  used 
for  boiiding.— if.  £.  J.  li. 

KABBU,  Hind.  Genttaua  kunw^  also 
Picrorhiza  kurrooa. 

SAUBU  HABAM,  Malul.  Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

KABRU  PALE  MA  RAM, -Tax.  See 
PotrBnjira, 

KARBUVENGAl,  Tah.  Acacia  odora- 
tissima. 

KABSj  the  Ghai'sa  of  Ptolemy,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  that  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominioDs,  it  is  the  very  key  of 
Armenia  fowaitla  the  north,  has  stood  a 
varied  of  sieges,  and  endnred  eveiy  change 
from  the  varied  events  of  war.  Amurath 
III,  restored  the  principal  fortifications  to  the 
state  in  which  we  now  see  them  ;  and  a 
pentagon  redoubt  was  added  about  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  centaiy. — Forter'g  Traveh, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  648. 

KABSH,  Hind.    Quercus  dilatata. 

EARSHA,  the  mountain  temple  ofKarsha 
of  Shekavati,  has  an  inscriptimi  iu  grammatical 
Sanscrit,  hut  with  some  UDusual  teiins,  and 
some  inexplicable  words.  It  was  erected  a  d. 
96i,  finished  a.  d.  978.  The  character  used 
in  the  inscription  is  mora  modei-n  then  that 
of  the  Eanuuj  Devanagari,  or  Allahabad 
inscriptioD,  No.  2.  It  mentions  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  Puraoa,  Siva,  the  Framahtes,  Muni 
and  Yati  are  called  immortal.  Indra,  Kama, 
Nandi,  the  Naga,  Kama,  Balarama,  Vishnu, 
Krishna,  Sambbu  aiid  Visvakarma.  The 
portico  of  the  temple  is  graced  with  the  pre- 
sence of  Gaya,  tlie  holy  Asura.  Gayatri  is 
called  the  wife  of  Brahma.  Of  the  kiugs 
and  princes  mentioned  are  Gavaka  of  the 
Chaolian  family,  A.  D-  800  ;  Cliaiidra  Rtya, 
his  son,  A.  D.  830.  Gavaka,  his  son,  a.  d, 
860  ;  Chandra,  his  son,  a.  d.  890  ;  Vakpata, 
ku  SOD,  A.  D.  920.  Sinha  Baja  who  appears 
to  have  lost  his  kingdom  of  Sbakavati,  a,  d. 
961.  Vigraha  Raja  of  the  solar  race  not 
related  to  Sinha  Raja,  and  probably  of  Ka- 
nouj.  Vakapata  appeai-s  to  have  had  a  hos- 
tile opponoit,  Tantra  Pala,  whom  he  defeat- 
ed ;  hia  younger  bratiier  was  Doriabha.  The 
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inscription  is  at  a  temple  of  the  Linga  (Siva), 
and  Dr.  Mill  says,  the  character  furnishes  a 
definite  standard  from  which  the  ages  of 
other  monuments,  of  similar  or  more  remote- 
ly resembling  characters,  may  be  inferred 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  temple  was 
built  to  commemorate  tiie  desti-action  of  the 
Asuro,  or  demon  Tripura,  who  had  expelled 
Indra  and  the  god  from  heaven  ;  and,  on  the 
mountain,  Siva  was  felicitated  by  the  gods, 
whence  the  name  Earaha  (joy).  The  princes 
are'  bat  donors  and  benefactors  ;  the  brah- 
man b  are  represented  as  the  i-eal  builders  ; 
dieir  spiritual  genealogy  is  tiaced  ;  one  of 
them  is  made  an  incarnation  of  Nandt,  similar 
in  Splendour  to  the  great  deity  himself,  and 
they  are  called  "  Lords  of  the  Eartli." 
Indra  is  called  Bhai'ata  in  the  inscriptions. 
Siva  is  identified  with  his  phallic  emblem, 
and  he  is,  also  called  the  eight  formed  one. 
The  sandal-wood  of  Malabar  is  mentioned. 
Nudity,  clotted  hair,  aud  ashes,  characterise 
the  brahman  teachers.  The  revenues  of 
numerous  villages  are  given  for  tiie  support 
of  the  temple.  It  is  siugukr  that  Ganapati, 
the  son  of  Siva,  is  not  mentioned  ;  seemiug 
to  indicate  that  his  worship  was  not  yet 
established. — Seng.  As.  5oc.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  867. 

EABSHAGNI.  The  hindoo  expiatoiy 
ceremony  of  Karsbagni  is  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  cow-dung  for  the  cremation  of  the 
living.  On  one  occasion  of  its  performahce  it 
happened,  according  to  a  legend,  that  a  crow, 
named,  from  her  friendly  disposition,  Mitra- 
kaka,  was  present,  and  immediately  fiew  and 
imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a  hindoo  who 
performs  the  karsbagni,  goes  to  heaven. 
This  expiation  consists  in  the  victim  cover- 
ing his  whole  body  with  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-duDg,  which,  when  dry,  is  set  on  fire, 
and  consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.  Until 
revealed  by  the  crow  this  potent  expiation 
was  unknown  :  and  it  has  since  occasionally 
been  resorted  to  particularly  by  the  famous 
Sankara-chaija.  The  friendly  crow  was 
punished  for  her  indiscretion  ;  was  with  all 
her  tribe  forbidden  to  ascend  to  heaven  and 
was  doomed  on  earth  to  live  on  carrion. — 
fVilford.    See  Cow,  Lakshmi. 

KABSHU,  Hind.  Quercus  BemecarpLi 
folia. 

E  ABSI,  HiHO.  of  Spiti.  A  kind  of  gyp- 
sum. 

KABTAS,  Arab.,  Tah.  Paper. 
EABTELANIA,  a  province  in  Georgia, 
the  ancient  Iberia.  Ptolemy  describes  it  as 
bordered  on  the  north,  by  the  Sarmatian 
mountains  ;  to  Uie  Bouth,by  a  part  of  Armenia; 
to  the  east,  by  Albania  ;  and  to  the  west,  by 
Colchis,  the  present  Immeretia.  He  menti<ms 
many  oif  its  towns  and  vilkges.    S^ab(^  who 
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travelled  in  these  countrie?,  speaks  of  this 
beiog  a  flourishing,  and  even  luxurious  State. 
— Fortet's  Travels^  Vol.  t,  p.  101. 

KABTEN,  Gbr.  Cards. 

KARTICHEY  PU,  Tah.  Gloriosa  su- 
perba. 

KARTII,  Rdsb.  Cards. 
KABTIKA,  Sansc.  One  of  the  lunar 
months  of  the  hindooa,  the  eighth  month  of 
the  hindoo  year,  October  and  November,  when 
the  sua  is  in  Kritika  or  Pleiades.  Dnring 
the  mouths  Asbarh,  Kartik  and  Fhalgiioa, 
hindoos  pei'form  four  kinds  of  sacrifices  to 
the  Viswadeva  and  to  Varuna.  The  sacri- 
fices are  called  Vaiswadeva,  Varuna  pra- 
ghasa,  Sakamedba  and  Sunasartya.  The  attri- 
butes of  sacrifice  consist  of  roasted  cakes  of 
rice-flour  to  Viswadeva,  with  two  figures  of 
sheep  made  of  flour,  to  Varuna,  with  vege- 
tables to  Agui,  and  tlie  fourth  to  ludra.  Ou 
the  2ud  of  Kartik,  hindoo  women  entertain 
their  brothers  in  commemoration  of  Yamuna 
entertainint;  her  brother  Yama. 

Kartik  Ekadasi,  is  the  1  Hh,  in  some  years, 
the  12th,  day  of  the  tight  half  of  the  month 
Kartik,  or  about  the  8th  November.  On 
this  day,  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  rise  from 
his  four  months'  sleep,  and  this  has  reference 
to  the  sun  being  at  the  winter  solstice. 

Kartik  Puruama,  00001*8  about  the  11th 
November,  in  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Soirtik,  when  Siva  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  victory  over  a  monster  called  Tripur- 
asura,  seemingly  three  cities  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, presents  (uf  money)  dakshina,  or  of 
lamps  (dip-duti)  are  made  to  brahmans. 
Bhrathi-dwitaya,  Sansc,  is  a  hindoo  festival 
on  the  2nd  of  the  hindoo  month  Kartik,  when 
hindoo  sisters  entertain  brothers  in  memory 
of  Yamuna  eutertaiuing  her  brother  Yama. 
Wilson^s  Gloss.  See  Kartik,  Yama,  Dhar- 
mai-ajah,  Vishnu. 

KABTIKEYA.  This  hindoo  deity  is  the 
son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  produced  in  an  ex- 
traordinary maimer  for  an  extraordinary  pur- 
pose. He  is  tiie  leader  of  the  celestial  armies. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  with  one  face  ; 
and  sometimes  with  six  faces  ;  possessing  twf^ 
four,  or  six  arms,  holding  various  instrumenbi 
in  his  hands  ;  of  a  yellow  complexion,  and 
riding  on  a  peiiciock,  his  vahan  or  vehicle. 
According  to  Sir  William  Jones,  "  Karti- 
keya,  seems  to  bo  the  Orus  of  Egypt." 
The  Iswara  and  Isi  of  the  hinduos  are  the 
Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Bull  of  Iswara  seems  to  be  Apis  or  Ap, 
as  he  is  more  correctly  named  in  the  true 
reading  of  a  passage  in  Jeremiah.  The  god 
Agni,  often  called  Pavaca  or  the  "  Purifier," 
answers  to  the  Vulcan  of  K^ypt,  where  ho 
vas  a  deity  of  high  rank.    I^rtikeya,  of  the 
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,  hindoo  theogony,  has  the  leading  of  the 
armies  of  the  gods,  delegated  by  his  firther  } 
aud  his  mother  presented  to  him  her  pe*- 
cock,  which  is  Uie  vahan  of  this  warlike 
divinity.     According  to  Colon^  Tod,  but 
seemingly  erroneous,  he  is  called  Kartika 
or  Kartikeya,  from   being  nursed   by  six 
females  called  Krittika,  who  inhabit  six  of 
the  seven  stars  composing  the  constellation 
of  the  Wain,  or  Ursa  Major,  and  thus  the 
hindoo  Mars,  is,  like  all  other  theogonies,  an 
astronomical  allegoiy.   There  is  another  le- 
gend of  his  birth.  — 0«  Mtf  Gods  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  India  ;  jisiat.  Researches  py.  252, 
253,  263,  October,  Lond.,  1801  ;  Ousley's 
Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  9\  ;  Tod's  Bajatthan, 
Vol.  i,  p.  590.    Seo  Dui^ga,  Mungula,  Par- 
vati, Valiao,  Sacti,  Krishna,  p.  548. 
KABTINE  VALLI  ?  Biyonia  umbellata. 
KARTOFFEr.,  Gbr.  Potatoes. 
KARTSE,  ou  this  river,  Adams  observed 
the  red-billed  curlew,  Ibidoi'byncbus  stra- 
theraii.  —  .-fdams. 

KARTTA,  Maker,  Lord,  a  name  givea  to 
tlie  Supreme  Being. 

KAHTTIK-M  AR,  a  veiy  low  caste  of  hin- 
doos, whose  business  is  that  of  killing  animals 
and  selling  the  fiesh  ;  the  hindoo  butcher. 

KABTTIKA  DIPA,  the  name  of  a  hiadoo 
festival  celebrated  in  the  month  I^-ttika,  m 
honor  of  Suhhramanya,  whon  lights  are  placed 
at  the  door  aud  other  parts  of  the  house  and 
fires  kindled  on  hitls.  Karttikeya  is  a  name  of 
Subhraraanya,  as  having  been  nursed  by  tlie 
Karttika,  t.  e.,  the  Pleiades. 

KARTTA VIRYA,  a  king  wlio  stole  the 
cow  of  the  gods,  and  was  kilted  by  I^u«- 
surama. 

KART  TUT,  Hind.  Morus  sen-ata. 
KARTUMA,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  wild  mango  tree.  It 
grows  to  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It 
is  used  for  canoes,  native  boats,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  very  acid,  aud  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  by  the  lower  class  of  uatiTes  iu  cookeiy. 
— Edye.  Ceylon. 

KARTU  NEDENARI,  Tah.  A  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  fourteen  inches  iu 
diameter,  aud  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  their  huts.  It  is  not  very 
durable,  aud  is  of  little  value. — Edye,  Oeyton 
KARTU  TANGI,  Tam.  In  Ceylon  tlie 
jungle  cocoauut  tree,  it  grows  to  about  twenty 
inches  iu  diameter,  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  fruit  is  of  no  use,  and  the  b-unk 
is  of  little  v&iue.—Edye  on  ike  Timber  of 
Ceylon. 

KARTU  TODA,  Tah.  In  Ceylon  the 
wild  or  jungle  orange  tree  ;  it  grows  to  from 
ten  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten 
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feet  in  height.  It  has  a  very  LatulMOme  yellow 
wood,  its  fruit  is  of  no  use. — Edt/e,  Ceylon. 

KABU,  Hind.    Capparls  npfaylla,  Roxb. 

KARU  ALACHANDA,  Tei,.  Phaseolus 
roetratuB,}^ aJ/.  ;  Ph.  alatus,  R.VoLWi,  p.288. 

K  ARULLAMU,  Tbl.  Caralluma  adscen- 
d«0D8,  R.  Br. ;  Stapelia  adi.,  R.y  Cor.  30.  Al- 
Um  is  **  ^Dger,"  Kara  allvn  "  wild  ginger." 
Tbis  ia  eTidently  a  misaoBier  of  Roxb.  which 
has  been  perpettiated  hj  B.  Brown,  who  has 
formed  hia  genas  on  Roxb.*s  mistake. 

KARU  AXLAMUf  T«l.  Zingiber  cas- 
sumunar,  R.,  Vol,  \,  p.  42.  This  name  is  nni- 
TorsallT^  known  in  tlie  hilly  parts  of  the  Gir- 
cara.    It  is  also  applied  to  other  wild  species. 

KABU  AMUDAH  DUMPA.  Tzl.  Ja- 
tropbm  tuberoaa,  Elliot,  This  name  means 
simply  wild  Bicinas  and  is  applied  to  varions 
species  of  wild  Croton. 

KARU  ANGULAM,  Tak.  Alangiam 
hexapetalun. 

EABUA  FATTE,  Tak.  Cinnamon. 

KABUATAGABAH,  Tail,  Halkal. 
Thia  Malabar  and  Canara  tree  has  a  close- 
grained  firm  wood,  wheo  old  it  resembles  the 

Vitte  maram,"  or  Bombay  Blaok  or  Rose- 
wood. It  grows  from  tweoty-five  to  thirty- 
fire  feet  long,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is 
naed  for  furniture  and  hoase-buildiog  :  it 
grows  stntght,  and  is  found  in  patches  on 
ftbe  ghauts  east  of  Cochin. — Edye^  ForesU 
Iff  MaU^etr  and  Canara. 

KABUBA,  HiHD.  Amber. 

KARU  BACHCHALI,  Tel.  Basella 
alh^  Zum. 

KABU  BANTI,  Til.  A  compoute  phmt, 
not  identified. 

KABU  BOPPATI,  Tel.  Erythropsis 
Roxburgbiana,  Lindl.  ;  Sterculia  eolorataf  B., 
Vol,  iii,  p.  146 ;  Cor,,  p.  25  ;  W.  if  A.,  p. 
233.  Wild  Papaya,  a  doubtful  name  used 
by  the  Konda  Dorulu  at  Simhachalam. 

KARU  CHAMMA  orAdari  cbamma,TKL. 
GanaTalia  virosa,  W.  <Sf  A. 

KARU  CHJEKUDU  or  Erra  ohikkudu, 
Tkl.   D<^chos  glntisosuSf  B. 

KABU  CHITA  or  Faru  jatam.  Tel. 
Nyetanthetarbor-triBtia,  Linn,  ? 

KABU  CHODI,  Tbl.  Elensine  indica, 
Gcertn ;  R.,  Vol,  i,  p,  345.  This  plant  in 
Telugn,  according  to  DiUwyn,  is  Cynonmu 
caTam^^am, 

KARUCUE  WAEH,  Tam.  A  Ceylon 
tree  whidi  has  a  very  close-grained  and  heavy 
wood.  It  his  a  good  strong  wood,  used  for 
firamea  of  native  vessels.  The  tree  grows 
to  frfglitiw"  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve 
to  fdortoen  feet  in  height— £d^,  Ceylon. 

KARUDU,  Tail  A  Ceylou  tree,  the  wood 
ofwUchthenatiTWOseiaboat-work.  Itisnot 
doraUe^  utd  i»  of  little  valne.— .ffrfye,  Cejftm. 


KABU  GILI  GICHCHA,  Tki..  Crota- 
laria  liirtn,  fVilltl.  ;  C.  chltiensis,  B.,  iii,  268. 

KARU  GUGGILAM,  Til.  Gelonium 
lanceolatum,  H.y  Vol.  iii,  p.  831. 

KARU  JAP*HARA  or  Konda  jap'ham, 
Tel.  ;  Bottlera  laccifera,  Voigl. ;  B.  dicocca, 
it..  Vol.  iii,  p.  829;  Orotou  lacctferum,  IV. 
tc-y  1915.  Jap'hara,  the  name  of  aruotto  ia 
sometimes  applied  to  Bottlera  tinctoria . 
Hence  this  is  called  Karu  or  Konda,  t. 
"  wild  aruotto." 

KABUK,  Hind.  Corilia  vestita,  or  Gy- 
naion  vestitum,  H.  F.  and  Tk. 

KARU  KANDI  or  Erra  chikkuda,  Tel. 
Dolichos  glutinosus,  R. 

KARU  KOLLI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Kolli 
isFharbitis  nil ;  karn  or"  wild"  Kolli  should 
be  a  cognate  species. 

KARU  KUVA,  Tel.  Zizyphua  glabrata, 
Heyne. 

KABUM,  Favjabl  Euonymns  fimbriata, 

Wall. 

KABUM  or  Karam,  Tasi.,  also  Fnnhir, 
Hind.  Soda. 

KABU  MAN,  Tau.  Kai-uvan,  Hal. 
Black-smith. 

Amongst  tiie  hindoos,  the  names  of  the  five 
artisan  castes  are : 
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KARUMANAL,  Tam,  Literally,  black- 
suiiJ,  a  small  village  oa  tlio  Fulit^at  lakp,  fii-st 
tAkem  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  which 
Europeans  coll  Coromandcl. 

KABU  MABUDA,  Tax.  Fentaptent  to- 
mentosa. 

KABUMBU,  Tam.  Sncchatum  offiuiua- 
rum.  Linn, 

KARUM  CHEMBAI,  Tau.  Sesbaiiia 

aegyptiaca,  Pers. 

KARUMCHI,  Beng.  Carisaa  carantlns, 
Linn. 

KAB.V  MINUMULU,  Tbl,  Phaseolua 
radiatus,  L.  nob  K.  ;  W.  ^  A.,  753. 

KABUM  JUTI,  Can.  Stiychuos  nux- 
vomica. 

KABUMNASSA,  a  tributary  to  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  iu  the  Kym<»-e  raoKC,  in 
lat.  24"  38'.  lou.  83'  1 1',  and  runs  N.  N.  W. 
into  tlie  Gauges,  near  GUazecporo,  aOer  a 
leuf;th  of  140  ipiies. 

KARtJM  OVAR  MANNU,  Tam.  Soda. 

KARU  MUNAGA  or  Munaga,  TitL. 
Moringa  pterygospcrma,  Gcerln. 

KARUN,  HiSD.    Euonymua  fimbriata. 

KARUN  BIVEB,  in  Kliuzistan,  is  met 
ttrifth  in  proceediug  eastward  from  the  Dizful 
river.  It  rises  according  to  Kiuneir  (who  is 
followed  by  Major  Rawliuson),  at  Correug  in 
the  Koh-i-zard,  or  Yellow  mountain,  at  about 
40  miles  south-west  of  Ispahbii,  and  runs 
-west  by  north  through  a  mountainous  country. 
Again,  at  about  40  miles  fVirther,  in  the  pre- 
vious direction  of  west  by  north,  and  at  nearly 
20  miles  from  SUustcr,  it  makes  an  abrupt 
bend  towards  the  S.  S.  W.,  as  it  finally  breaks 
through  the  Zagros  i*auge,  and  pur£!ues  its 
onward  course  towards  that  city,  a  little  way 
short  of  which  and  near  the  upper  cxivcmity 
of  the  well'known  bund  of  Shiihpur,  a  tern- 

ftorary  bifurcation  takes  place,  so  as  to  iiisu- 
ate  the  town.  The  branch  last  mcntiuned, 
which  is  called  the  Old  Karun,  after  washing 
the  eastern  side  of  Shuster,  becomes  navig- 
able for  boats  of  considerable  size.  The  beil 
of  this  branch  is  still  to  be  traced  at  a  spot 
about  a  mile  aud  a  half  below  the  town,  and 
it  appears  to  have  come  from  the  north-wu&t. 
At  this  place,  which  is  2^  miles  &hoi-t  of 
Karabuk,  the  Karun  becomes  exceedingly 
tortuous,  aud  continues  thus,  for  a  distauL-e 
of  20  miles,  in  the  general  direction  of  south, 
33°  West,  to  Ahwaz.  The  courBo  of  t!ie 
Karun  then  becomes  less  tortuous ;  aud  for 
29  miles  to  Ismaili,  it  runs  iu  tho  general 
direction  of  sonth  22*  'west,  mdtiug  a  sweep 
more  westward  before  it  reaches  the  latter 
place.  From  hence  the  river  again  curves  to 
the  westward,  previously  to  fol-ming  a  great 
bend  in  the  contrary  direction.  After  this 
last  bead,  the  windings  become  more  mode* 
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rate  and  so  continue  as  fai'  as  the  oastle  of 
Sabla  which  is  situated  on  the  )ef%  bank,  at 
60^  miles  by  the  river,  south  5'  west  of 
Ismaili.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Elanin  was 
followed  by  the  offlcei-s  of  tibe  Eophnttes 
expedition  for  some  diatauoe  towards  ihe  sea, 
on  whicdi  occasion  they  found  it  to  be  about 
200  yaixls  broad,  runniug  in  a  south*«asteHy 
direction,  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bah-a- 
Mishir,  aud  with  every  appearance  of  having 
contaiued  a  large  body  of  wbter  iu  former 
times.  From  iSabIa,  the  main  trunk  of  the 
K.iruti  pursues  a  coui'se  south  65"  west  for 
1D|  miles,  by  the  Hafar  canal,  to  th&  Shatt-ul- 
Ai-ub,  through  the  rising  bomitterclal  town 
of  Mohammerah  ;  but  7|  miles  distance,  aud 
befbre  it  reaches  the  town  just  mentioned,  the 
derivation  called  tlieBah-a-Hishir  takes  ptttce. 
This  is  a  large  navigable  branch,  tunning  31 
miles  from  the  Karun,  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  south  25*  e&st,  to  the  Per^Aan  galf, 
but  making  a  gentle  curve  a  little  eastwaitl  of 
this  line  ;  whi(;h  is,  iu  iact,  ncut-ly  pai-allel 
to  that  of  the  Shatt-ul-Arab.— CAc*Wy'«  Eu- 
phrates Erpeditton.  See  Euphrates  ;  Kbu- 
zistan  or  Arnbistau,  Luristbuy  Mesopotamia 

KARUNA,  Mal.,  also  Karmiay  Kthmgu, 
Tam.  Amorphophallus  campaualatus. 

KARUNCHA,  Hind.  Coavallaria^  used 
foi'  salad. 

KARUN  CHEMBAI,  Tak.  Sesbank 
sgyptiaca,  Pert.  ■ 
KABUND,  HiHD.  Corundum  :  also  Caris- 

sa  camudos 

KAKUND,  a  town  in  the  south  of  l*er8ia  : 
tlio  inhabitants  are  Ali  Illahi,  worshipped  of 
Ali,  whom  they  consider  as  god,  they  eat 
pork,  drink  fermented  liquors,  nevfer  pray, 
never  fast  in  ramzau,  and  are  cruel  and  sav^e 
in  their  habits.  Although  almost  always  in 
revolt  agaiirat  Persia,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  subdue  them  :  therefore  i^^tds  are  com- 
promised and  oevel*  thoroughly  repressed  by 
force  ;  Rawliuson  says  ^e  religion  of  tiie 
Ali  Itlahi  sectbearb  eWdent  marks  of  Ja^sm, 
singulurly  amalgamated  with  Sabttaa,  Cfaris- 
tiau,  and  Maiiometlau  legends.  ^rh6  tamh  of 
Baba  Yadgar,  in  the  pass  of  Zafdah,  is  their 
holy  place  ;  and  this,  at  the  time  bf  the  Arab 
Invasion  of  l*ei:sia,  was  r^ai-ded  as  the  libode 
of  Elias.  The  Ali  Iflidii  believe  ih  a  «uc- 
ccssion  of  incarnations  of  the  gei^hebd, 
amounting  to  1001,  Benjattin,  ll^oses,  EKas, 
David,  Jesus  Christ,  Ali,  md  his  tvtter  Srimia, 
a  joint  dovelopment,  the  Itsatn  Husdn,  and 
the  Haft  Tau  (the  seven  bodfea)  ai«  eomi- 
ddted  the  chief  of  tliese  inifMrdMfeDft  i  tbe 
Haft  Tall  were  seven  pir,  oi*  spitiVaal  gaideb 
who  lived  ihthd  eatly  iiges  of  mahotftechuiism 
and  each,  worshipped  as  the  deity,  i^^  w  ■<*- 
ject  of  Adoratiqi^^  iuj  ^f4@«Q^Sf^<^bii'  part 
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of  Kurdistan.  Baba  Tad^r  was  one  of 
tb«6e.  The  whole  of  the  incarnationB 
an  thtu  K^rded  as  me  and  the  same  per- 
son, the  hodit^  of  the  divine  mani- 
festaHon  ItaviDg  aXooe  changed  ;  but  the 
most  perfect  development  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  tlie  persons  of  Benjamin, 
David,  and  AIL  The  Spanish  Jew*  Benjamin 
of  Tndela,  seems  to  have  considered  the 
whole  of  these  AH  lUaht  as  Jews  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  his  time,  their  faith  maj 
have  been  less  corrupted.  Amaria  also,  ^vhere 
tfae  Iklse  messiu,  David  EUias  appeared, 
was  certainljr  in  the  district  of  Holwan. — 
Journai  of  Boyal  Qeogrnphicai  Sodeigf,  Vol. 
ix»  p.  36 ;  £d,  £^ier.  Caravan  JournMtt 
p.  19. 

BIARUNDA,  HiHD,  Garissa  carandas 
Its  acid  fruit  is  used,  for  making  jelly. 

KARUNDA-CATHIN-CATCHEL  ?  An- 
amirta  coccnlos. 

KABUNG,  Bnsiff.  Fongamia  glabi-a, 
Vent. 

KARUNGA  ?  Hind,   Galedupa  arborea. 

KARUNJUKA,  Sans.    Galedupa  indica. 

KARUN  PATTAN,  a  elave-claas  in 
Malabar.  TheKarime7an(tf  Canaraareaslave 
rae^  a  ^vision  of  the  Dher  or  Phriah. —  ffili. 

KABUN-PHUJU  BsNG.  Glansena  hep- 
taphjUa. 

KARUN  TUTI,  Tav.  Sidaretusa,  Linn. 
KABU  NUCHI,  Tak.   Gendanissa  vnl- 
garia. 

KABU  NUVVULU,  Tbl.  Sesamum  pro- 
stratam,  JRetz^  also  Artanema  sesamoides, 
Benik.  ?  This  name  is  ai^lied  to  two  dijBerent 
[daats,  bat  of  the  identity  of  the  second 
there  are  doable. 

KABU  PASUPU  also  Jongra,Tsi»  Cur- 
cuma montana,  Ji.,  Vol.  \,  p.  3& 

KABU  PATTI,  Tkl.  Hibiacos  vitifolius, 
L  t       ToL  iii,  p.  208. 

KARU  PENDALAM,  Tel.  Dioscorea 
nammularia,  ham.  ;  JR^  vol.  iii,  p.  803. 

KABU  PENDALAM  DUMPA,  Tel. 
Dioscorea,  L,  This  name  is  applied  to  any 
less  known  wild  species. 

RABUPU   ULANDU,    Tam.  Black 
variety  of  Phaseolus  max. 

KARUR}  Hun>.   Bo^iemia,  sp,  also 
Hedera  helix,  the  ivy. 

BjIBUBA  or  Eu-ar,  a  town  in  Coimba^ 
tore,  -whi^  in  Ftolen^a  lists  is  mentioned  a& 
ruled  over  by  the  GerobotUrus  (Chero-putta) 
BOD  f>f  Chera. 

KARU  SIKAYA,  or  Karra  chika.  Tel. 
Acacia  pennata,  WtUd.  Mimosa  torta,  il., 
V^,  ii,  p.  5. 

KABU  TUMHI,  Til.  Oysophylla  tetra- 
phylla,  J{. 


KABU  TUNGA,  Tbl.   Lipocarpha  tri- 
ceps, it^ec«  ;  Tunga  triceps  A.,  vol.  i,  p. 
applied  also  to  various  other  Cyperi. 

KABU  UDA  GADDI,  Tel.  Panicum 
mucrouatum,  Roth.  ?  P.  bi-izoidea,  L.  not  R.  ? 

KARU  ULAVA,  or  Kouda  ulavn,  Tel. 
Cauiharosperraum  paucidorum,  IF.  4-  A., 
787.  Dolichos  medicagineus,  iJ.,  vol.  iii,  p. 
316.  Wild  gram,"  also  applied  to  various 
kiuds  of  Desmodium,  Glycine,  Elliot, 
Flora  Andhrica. 

KARP  UMATAY,  Tam.   Thorn  apple. 
Datum,    Datura  fastuosa,  Mill. ;  Roxb. 
KARU  VAGU,  Tau.  Pterocarpus. 
KARU  VAGAI,  Tax.  Albizzia  odoratia. 
sima,  Benth. 
KAB  VADU,  Tam.    Salted  fish. 
KARUVA  PILLAI  MABM,  Tak.  Ber- 
gcra  konigii. 

KABU  VELUM,  Tam.  Acacia  arabica  ; 
Kara  Velum  Fattni,  Maleal.  Its  bark  ;  ^loru 
Vellam  Pisin,  Tam.,  its  gum. 

KARU  VEEU,  Tam.  Auatherum  muri- 
catum. 

K ARUWA  PATTAI,  Tau.  Lauras  cin- 
namomum  bark.  Cinnamon. 

KARVEL,  Jat.  The  gossamer  of  Arenga 
aaccharifera,  habilU 

KABVUiA,  HiHD.    Capparis  borridn. 
KARWA,  lliND.   Ficrorhiza  kurrooo. 
KABWA  BADAM,  Hixd.  Amygdalus 
'  amara. 

KARWALA,  Hind.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
tuhi. 

KARWAN,  Pkrs.  Caravnn. 
.KARWA  OWLEEA,  a  mahomcdan  saint. 
KARWAB,  see  India,  Papuan. 
KARWABEI,  Unro.   Rubus  fruticosns. 
KABWAT,Can.,Maiir.  Antiaria  inuoxia, 
Blume. 

KABWA  TURAI,  Hisd.  Lnfla  tenera. 
KABWILANDI,  Malbal.  Smtlax  ovali- 
folia,  Roxb. 

KABY  MATTI,  Hind.    Chalk,  whito 

earth  ;  pipe-clay. 

KAR-ZAIIRA,  Hind.  Ncrium  olcaiuler. 
KAS,  a  term  applied  to  several  regions  in 
the  N.  W.  Himaliiya.  Kas-Mer,  is  not  the 
country  of  the  Kas,  but  the  Kasin  Montcs 
(mer)  of  Ptolemy  :  tlie  Klia  (mer)  Kas,  or 
Caucasus.  Mer  is  mountain  in  Sanscrit^  as 
is  Koh  in  Persian.  Kas  was  tho  race  inha- 
biting tliese ;  and  Kos-gar  is  tlio  Kasia  Begio 
of  Ptolemy.  Gar  is  a  Sanscrit  word  still  in 
uee  for  a  region,  as  Cutch-waha-gar,  Goojur- 
gar,  tho  region  of  the  tortoise  raco,  the  country 
of  the  Gujar  race. — Ib(f«  RaJcLsihaTi,  Vol.  i, 
p.  303. 

KAS,  Hind.  Canuabis.sativa,  also  Sacclia- 
rura  spontaueum. 
KASA,  son  of  Bama. 
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KASAMABDAKAHU. 


EASA,  Tel.  A  son  hj  a  female  slave. 

EASAB,  HiKD.  A  professioD,  a  trade. 

KASA-CHEDDI,  Tax.  Memecylon  tiac- 
torium.— ^«n.,  Willd, 

KASA-GAHA,  Sinqh.  Caauarina  eqnt- 
Bitifolia. 

KASAGHINNI,  Sans.  Tragia  cannabina. 

KASAI,  Hind.  Batcher. 

KASAE,  a  nomade,  pastoi-al  race,  of  Ceo- 
tral  Asia,  kaowu  in  Europe  as  llie  Cossack  and 
the  Kirghia,  but  the  ^pte  only  style  them- 
selves Easak.  They  are  extended  through  Uie 
northern  desert  lands  of  Central  Asia.  Like 
all  the  Turkoman,  they  have  many  sub-divi- 
sions witli  branches,  families  and  lines,  but  the 
European  classification  into  Great,  Little 
and  Middle  Hordes  is  unknown  to  them. 
Love  of  travel  and  war  have  often  brought 
t<wethcr  the  most  distant  branches,  and 
-whether  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Emba,  or  of  the 
sea  of  Aral,  whether  in  the  environs  of  the 
Balkash  and  Alatau,  there  is  little  difference 
to  be  found  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  tiiem. 
Shades  of  differancos  are  perceptible  amongst 
them,  scattered  as  they  are  so  extensively 
through  the  ncvthem  desert  lands  of  Central 
Asia.  In  manner  of  life  and  language  the  Ea- 
sak  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Burnt.  Licolour,theEasak  women  andyoung 
men  have  a  white,  almost  a  European,  com- 
plexion, which  darkens  by  exposure.  The  Ea- 
sak  have  the  short  neck  of  the  Turanian  race, 
so  different  from  the  long-necked  Iranian,  and 
they  have  thick  set  powerful  frames  witti 
large  bones ;  head  not  very  large,  crown 
round,  and  more  pointed  than  0at :  eyes  leas 
almond  shaped  but  awiy  and  sparkling  ;  pro- 
minent check  bones,  pug  noses,  a  broad  flat 
forehead,  and  a  larger  cliin  than  the  Burnt. 
Beard  on  cliiu  thin,  only  hairs  on  both  ends 
of  the  upper  They  deem  the  Ealun  Eosak 
women  more  beautiful  than  their  own.  The 
men  in  summer  wear  the  Ealpak  head  dress, 
and  in  winter  the  Tumak  cap  of  fur  covered 
with  etoth  and  flaps. .  They  are  almost  all 
maliomediuis,  but  like  all  nomade  tribes  are 
lax  in  ^eir  observances,  for  they  retain 
much,  of  the  Bhamanist  belief  which  they 
held  prior  to  their  conversion  somo  centuries 
before.  ChiromuDcy,  astrology,  casting  out 
di!vils,  are  common  to  oil  mahomednns,  but 
the  Knuak  draw  ouicns  from  the  burnt  sacri- 
fices of  tlie  shoulder-blade  and  the  twisting 
of  tbe  enlriiils. 

EASA  EASA,  Tam.,  Tel.  Papaver 
somniferum,  Linn.    Poppy  seed. 

EASAL  EIRE  or  Eashlikhe,  Tam.  Hi- 
biscus surattensis. — Linn..  Roxb^  W.  >  A. 

EASAMABDAKAMU,  SanS.  Cassia 
Bophora,  Zi'nn.,  fV.  220.  According  to  Sk,  it 
is  C.  occidcntftlis.  Br.  224,  gives  both  names. 
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EASAMBA,  see  EasambL 

EASAMBI,  an  ancient  ci^  of  Hiadmbur, 

which  appcai-s  as  the  capital  of  Vatsa.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Ramayana,  it  was  built  by 
Easamba,  the  son  of  Eusa,  a  descendant  of 
Brahmu.  Buchanan,  upon  the  author!^  of 
the  Bhagavat,  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Chft- 
kra,  a  descendant  of  Arjuoa  ;  but  neither  the 
Bhagavat  nor  Vishnu  Parana  state  thatNimi 
Chakra  built  Eausambt.  They  only  eay  thai 
when  Hastinapura  shall  be  washed  away  by 
the  Ganges,  Ninii  Chakra  will  reside  at  Enu- 
sambi.  From  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  tiiat 
Eausambi  existed  at  the  time  that  Hutiua- 
pura  was  destroyed  The  site  of  Eausambi,' 
Buchanan  supposes  to  have  been  that  of  the 
ruins  ascribed  to  Ilastimipura,  but  it  was 
more  probably  lower  dowu  in  the  Doab, 
bordering  upon  Mai,'adlia  on  oue  side,  and 
Eosala  on  the  other.  It  is  elsewhere  inti- 
mated that  it  was  possibly  abont  Eurrah, 
which,accorJing  to  the  inscription  found  there, 
was  comprised  withiu  Eausamba-mandal,  or 
district  Eausambi.  The  city  so  temed  was 
probably  not  far  frt^n  Allaliabad- — Hind. 
Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  6& ;  Oriental  Magazime, 
Calcutta,  No.  I.,  p,  67  ;  Atiatie  BesearcAet, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  433. 

EASAMM,  Hind.    Avena  fatua. 

EASANA,  or  Eaiichana,  Hind.  Bauhiaia 
acuminata,  L. 

EASABA-EAYA,  Luffa  tnberosa.  Roxlt,, 
Vol.  lit,  p.  717.  Cuciimis  tuberosus. 

EASAR-CANGAB,  MAnii.  A  man  of  att 
inrerior  caste  whose  occupation  is  woriEii^  in 
binss,  making  pots  and  pans,  and  armlets  and 
anklets  of  mixed  metal. 

EASAULI,  Hind.  Hops. 

KASAUNDA,  Hind.    Cassia  occidentalia. 

KASAURI,  Gtigli  of  Sntle).  Cokicaals 
antiqiiorum,  Seholi.    Arum  cok>easia. 

EASAWIIA,  Mai.eal.  A  Malabar  and 
Canara  tree,  which  grows  to  about  eighteen 
inches  iu  diameter  and  twelve  feet  long  ;  its 
wood  is  heavy  and  closo'grained,  it  produces 
a  small  berry  much  like  pepper,  whtcii^  as 
well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of  much  ntt.-^Edge, 
Forest*  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

ElASBA,  a  smalt  town,  or  lavge  village, 
a  market  town. 

EASBAL,  Hind.    Aplotaxis  goasypiim. 

KASUAR,  Hind,  of  Sutlej,  toraeutum  of 
the  leaf  of  Onoseris. 

EASBHARA,  Hind.  Workers  in  mixed 
metals,  braziers,  also  raclters  and  casters  in 
moulds.  Thera  arc  in  Hindustan  varioufl 
divisions  of  theso  {wople,  and  they  have  a 
convential  or  tribal  dialect  peculiai'  to  them- 
selves.—  iVilson^s  Glossary. 

EASBI,  Hind.  A  dancrog  girl,  a  prosti- 
tute ;  Hlcrally  a  profc8siflfii%l-oeiw]fay 


EASHOAK. 


lEAftHflim.AT.t- 


RASBt  KORAWA,  a  braboh  of  Lbe 
KormWf  addicted  to  proetitutioa. 

KASB-UL  ZARIBA.  Himd.  Agathote8.«p. 

KA!SL)IM,  see  Arpakhsad,  Arrapakhitia, 

KASB,  Gbk.    Cheese,  also 

KASBRI-KAI,  HiiffD.  Pulyche  kire  and 
Sime'KaBhU-kire,  Tam..  HiblBCua  sabdariffis 
Boeelle. 

KASERU,  HiHD.    C^perus  tiiberosua. 

KASU,  HiHD.   firiophornm  comoaum. 

KASH,  or  Khaa,  or  Kas,  a  freqoenUy 
recurriag  preflz  in  India,  is  supposed  hj 
Mr.  Campbell  to  have  its  wigio  from  the 
rishi,  Kasyapa,  who  gave  his  uame  to  Kash- 
mir, Kasl^r,  aod  to  the  people  origiaallj 
called  Kasha  or  Easaia.— CaiMfM^  p.  68. 
See  £aa.  Eadibia. 

KASH,  Bioro.  Saccharam  spMituienm, 
hmn. 

KASHA  MABAM,  Tau.  Memeojlon 
tinetoriBiD, 

KASHAN.  a  city  of  Fei-sia,  still  tolerably 
flourishiag,  slandiug  in  one  of  the  plaios, 
nordiwanl  of  Ispahan,  about  half-way  between 
Ispahan  and  Tehran,  and  also  about  faalf-way 
between  Sultaniah  and  Yczd,  loog  noted  for 
its  brocades  ood  velvets,  and  also  for  its 
scorpions.  It  was  foanded  by  Zobeid.  It 
contains  a  palace  by  Abbas  tlie  Great,  a  fine 
college,  and  upwanls  of  30,000  infaabitaots, 
n^o  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  copper  utensils,  or  silk  and  cotton  stn^ — 
Vule  Catkmf,  VoL  'x,  p.  61  ;  Col.  Chenqf^ 
EMpkrMea  amd  Tiffris,  p,  218. 

KASHANDA,  Txl.  Cassia  oceidentalis, 

LiMM, 

KASHBIN,  an  mland  country,  menUoned 
by  early  Arab  autiiors,  described  as  a  desert 
coantry  full  of  mountains,  perhaps  tlie  moUern 
Cutch  Bfaoj,  or  the  Kazvia  of  the  present 
day.  Possibly  the  smsti  and  poor  kingdom  of 
Hintmnje  was  the  chieftainship  of  Satriuga- 
Palit'haoa^.still  iamous. —  Tod's  Tro^U^pp. 
162-63.    See  Kas,  Kash. 

KASHEB,  see  Kashmir. 

KASHGAI,  a  wandering  tribe,  in  the 
south  of  Persia,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab. 

KASHGAB,  a  small  district  near  Deer, 
north  of  Peshawar  The  ascent  from  .Yar- 
kand  and  Kasfagar,  westward  to  tlie  table-land 
of  Pamir,  is  almost  imperceptible  :  and  when 
that  lofty  position  is  gained,  where  theaverage 
elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  1 5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  pUiu  is  seen,  which 
stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  in 
one  direction,  across  the  head  streams  of  the 
OxUB,  to  the  top  of  the  Kasfagar  or  Chitral 
TiUley  in  another.  This  plateaux  may  be  700 
or  800  miles  in  ekteut  It  is  studded 
throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it  descend 
four  great  river  ayatemb   The  Narym,  which 
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is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxattes,  runs 
through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  between  the 
culmtuaiing  ridge  and  outei*  range  of  the 
Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern  range 
of  the  plateau*  The  Oxus,  rising  in  the 
Sari  Kul  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  least 
300  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  receives 
from  its  right  bank  a  multitude  of  small 
streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  TalU^s,  on  the  south-western  &ce  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  weatem  face  of 
Pamir  between  the  Jaxutes  and  die  Oxus, 
is  &r  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Bidges  run  out  aa  far  a«  Samarcand  and  Karshi, 
and  the  streams  from  the  upland  which  twine 
amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zarafshan  and 
Karshi  part  of  the  water  system  of  'the  Oxus, 
though  before  they  reach  that  river  they  are 
entiraly  consumed  in  irrigation.  In  the  1 6th 
century,  Moghul  armies  penetrated  from 
Kasbgar  and  Yarkand,  through  Thibet  and  the 
valley  of  Kashmir  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Paojab.  Acoordiug  to  Lassen,  the  old  original 
inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  Kboten,  Turfui  and 
Yarkand,  and  of  the  adjacent  highlands  are 
the  Tajik  who  speak  Persian  and  are  all 
agriculturists.  The  Swedish  chi'onicles  bring 
the  Swedes,  from  Kashgar,  and  the  affinity 
between  the  Saxon  language  aod  the  Kipchdc 
is  great — Bunten-y  Tod.  See  Kashgar, Xara- 
koram  Mountains,  Kirghis,  Kokan, 

KASHGAR,  name  of  an  animal  of  Pamir, 
culled  Russ  by  the  Kirgts,  who  hunt  and 
shoot  it,  ntid  by  whom  its  flesh  is  much 
prized.  It.  is  said  to  be  la^er  than  a  cow, 
but  smaller  than  a  horse. 

KASHGOI,  a  Turkish  nomade  tribe  of 
abfflit  12,000  families  whose  chief  is 
Il-Khani  of  Fars^  one  of  the  most  influential 
personages  in  that  province.  They  arrive,  in 
spring,  on  the  grazing  of  Isfahan,  where  they 
are  met  by  the  wandering  Bakhtiari,  from 
Uieir  warm  pastures  of  Arabistan  near  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Golf.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  both  the  tribes  return  to  their 
respective  garm^air  or  wintering  lands. 

KASHGUL-I.ALI  or  All's  Pot,  a  sacred 
buddhist  reliqoe,  the  water-pot  of  Fo  or 
Biitldha.  It  was  carried  to  I^ndahar  by 
the  tribes  who  fled  in  the  fourth  century 
from  Gandharra  on  the  Indus,  to  escape  an 
invasion  of  the  Yu-chi  who  made  an  erup- 
tion from  Chinese  Tartat^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  It  'is  now  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  town-  of  Kandahar,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  reliques  of  anti- 
quity belonging  to  the  eastern  world,  and  still 
retains  amongst  the  mahomedans  of  Kanda- 
har, n  sacred  and  miraculous  character.  It  is 
formed  of  stone  and  may  contain  about  twen- 
ty gallons.    Sco  Eabq1,( 


KASBUUt. 


EASHIUB. 


KASHI,  Sans.  From  huh,  to  appoiir. 

KASH^  Uie  hiadoo  name  for  Benares. 

KASHIFI,  Mosain-biu-Ali-al-Vaiz,  ur- 
nained  Kaahifl.  He  trannlated  the  ftbles  of 
Bedpai  into  Peroiaa  prose  froni  the  Anibic  of 
Ibn  Makafia  and  aametl  them  Anwar>i-Sohaili 
or  ligbU  of  Canopus.  Kashifi,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  centarj(noO)  in  the 
time  of  Bahi-am  Shah. 

KASHI.KATTI,  Tam.,  Mal.  Gambier. 
Oatechu  of  Aref  a. 

KASHILl-KIRE,  Tam.  Hibiscus  surat- 
tensta. 

KASHIN,  or  Mashain,  Hihd.  Narthex 
■aiBafiBtida. 

KASHINjHiHDb  of  Eanawar.  Rhusaemia- 
lata,  also  Rhus  biickiamela. 

KASHKAI,  Hind.,  Pushtd.  Indigofera 
■arborea. 

EASHISWARA,  see  iDscriptions. 
'    KASHIVAT,  a  rishi  of  the  hindoos.  See 
Polyandry. 

KASHIYA,  Bbng.  Saccfaamm  spoota- 
neum. 

.  KASHKAN,  see  Kii^his. 

KASHEAB,  see  Eas,  Kaihgar,  Eush, 
Cuah. 

KASH  KATTI,  Malat.,  Tau.  Catechu. 
Areoa  eatecha. 
KASHMAL,  HiUD.    Berboris  lycium, 

KASHMIR,  a  province  in  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  India,  with  a  capital  in  lat.  34*  4' 
28'  N.f  in  a  valley  which  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  resort  of  those  conquerors  of  India, 
who  came  from  the  north  west.  It  is  the 
loommoiily  received  opinion  that  south  of 
4he  Himalaya,  tiie  Ai7ans  were  first  iu 
iiie  Panjab  and  Easlimir,  ami  afterwardit 
«n  Sind,  Guzerat  and  Delhi,  and  that  the 
«mt  of  Vedio  power,  faith  and  leamiug  was 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Indus.  But 
<!!hevaUer  Bunsen,  who  does  not  accept  the 
•ordinary  calculation  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  and  regnrds  tho  stated  years  of  the 
patriarchs  to  refer,  not  to  the  duration  of 
their  lives,  but  to  certain  cycles  or  eras 
then  ill  use,  gives  b.  c.  10,000  to  8000  as 
the  date  the  Arian  emigraUon  from  the 
Bortfa-east  of  the  primitive  land,— as  the 
«to8e  of  the  great  ptutooic  disturbances  of 
the  earth  and  its  climatic  changes,  and  of 
the  f«rina(ioii  of  the  stem  of  the  Arian 
laogttflges  in  its  most  general  seoso.  From 
S.  C.  800O  to  oOOO,  bo  gives  as  tho  period 
of  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Arian  races, 
German,  Sclave.  PalRsgian  :  b.  c.  5000  to 
4000  as  the  date  of  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  Irano>Arian  race  in  Central  Asia.  b.  c. 
4000  as  that  of  Uie  Arian  immigration  into 
tlie  Indus  coun^,  and  b,  g.  3000  as  tiie  sge 
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of  Zoroaster's  reform.  Aeotording  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen  the  emigivtion  of  tho  Arywi  race  from 
to  Buctria  and  beyond  it,  after  thej 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Arian  pe<^le 
who  shaped  their  course,  westward,  toiA  place 
[Hrior  to  B.  c.  €000,  consequently  before  the 
age  of  Menea.  The  aaine  author  is  of  opinion 
that  it  wan  n.  c.  3000  that  the  schism  took 
place  amongst  tho  Arians,  when  all  India 
beyonil  the  Sntlej  adopted  brahmanism,  and 
the  religious  viows,  forms  and  habits  of 
Bactria,'  were  for  ever  abandoned.  That  they 
entered  India  as  conquerora  some  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  long  awayed  the  fortunes 
of  the  uorthera  part  w  it,  ia  olear,  hat  the 
greatly  prior  dates  ascribed  by  Qievaller 
Bunaen,  require  further  investigatimi.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  Vedic  immigrants,  called 
themselves  Arians  :  Indra,  say  the  rishi,  has 
given  the  laud  to  the  Arians.  Aria  proper 
lay  north-west  from  India,  about  the  Arian 
lake  latterly,  but  the  eastern  Modes  and 
Parthians  were  its  distinctive  people.  Lat- 
terly, Modes,  Persians,  and  the  tribes  between 
the  Modes  and  the  Indus,  were  to  a  certain 
extent  amalgamated  under  one  rule,  and 
Arians  stretched  loosely  from  the  Indaa  to  the 
Caspian  sea.  The  Arian  races,  in  one  part  of 
their  immigration,  seem  to  have  worshipped 
tlie  elements  bnt  to  have  modified  their  tenets 
as  tliey  journeyed  to  the  south,  introducing 
amongst  other  matter,  a  large  amount  of 
hero-worsliip.  It  is,  liowevei-,  admitted  that 
the  vedic  Arians  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Indus  and  its  confiuenoe  as  high  up  as 
Kashmir,  and  as  low  down  as  Kutch  and 
northern  Guzerat  Aria-vart'ba,  tho  Arian'a 
portion,  as  defined  even  in  later  times,  was 
the  country  sontli  of  the  Saraswati  and  north 
of  the  Drishadvati.  The  only  Sanskrit  com- 
position, however,  yet  discovered,  to  which 
the  title  of  history,  can  with  any  propricfy  be 
applied,  is  the  Raja  Taringini,  a  history  of 
Kashmir.  It  was  composed  in  A.  d.  1125, 
hut  it  gives  a  general  historicid  account  of 
Kashmir  from  b.  c.  1182.  It  commences 
with  the  statement,  that  the  beautiful  valley 
forming  that  kingdom  was  originally  a  vnst 
lake,  called  Satlsaras.  The  draining  of  t-he 
water  from  die  valley  i;  ascribed  to  the  saint 
Kasyapa,  the  son  of  Mariehi,  the  son  of  ' 
Brahma,  the  Casheb  or  Kasheb,of  the  mabom* 
medan  historisDS,  according  to  some  of  whom, 
he  was  not  the  hindoo  seer,  but  a  deo  or  jan, 
the  servant  of  Suliman,  by  whose  orders  he 
effected  the  desiccation  of  Kashmir.  The 
method  of  'doing  this  was  opening  a  passage 
through  Che  mountain  at  Baramonleh,  by 
which  the  water  passed  off.  Its  king  Sagara 
drove  the  M'loohha,  forMgoers,  and  Saka  into 
Nepal,  Annm  and  Bhnti^-^i^^^Toared 
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to  re-iastitute  brahmuiisiD.  The  efaief  Abis- 
sBKS,  who  with  rirJi  preaeata  conciliated 
Alexander  as  he  approached  the  Indus,  is 
•apposed  to  have  ruled  about  Kashmir  The 
njas  of  Ktdiniir  of  the  line  of  Kuru  in  the 
Ltmar  raeei  were  worshippers  of  the  Naga  oi* 
Snake.  Tlw  early  cferouoli^  of  Kashmir 
is  full  of  doubts,  though  Professor  Wilson, 
Captain  Trover  and  Major  CtlniitDglmm  all 
coincide  in  regard  to  the  projier  (leriod  of  the 
initial  date  of  the  Nags  dynasty.  The  liua 
is  taken  from  the  Baja  TureugiQi  which 
commences  with  an  accouut  of  (he  desiccstion 
of  the  vall^  by  Kasyapa  muni :  supposed  to 
alldde  to  the  deluge.  Kashmir  was  colonized 
by  B^syapa  b.  c  2666.  There  were  many 
dynasties  of  Kashmir  kings  of,  the  Kuuruvu 
race  for  1,266  years,  with  one  of  whom, 
Gonerda,  authentic  hisloiy  commenced  in 
B.  c.  2448.  Lava  In  1709  b.  c,  was  the 
Loo  of  maiiomedan  historiaus. 

Kashmir  was  annexed  to  the  Moghul  em^Hre 
under  Akbar  in  x.  d.  1586  :  it  has  since 
bw?D  ruled  from  A^hanistan,  by  the  Dutmii 
and  Barukeye  chiefs,  but  was  taken  from  them 
in  1819  by  Itaujet  Singh,  siid  is  now  held  by 
A  Dogra  Bajpot,  the  chief  of  Jummn,  who 
hoMs  sway  over  Kashmir,  Jaromu,  Kishtwar, 
ZangHkar,  Lsdakh,  and  Baiti.  Abul  Fazl  says 
that  Kashmir  has  *'Puokoli  and  Krishnagunga 
on  Uie  west.**  Krishnagunga  w  Kissenguiiga, 
is  the  nams  of  a  river  (said  in  Uio  Ain*i- 
Akbari  to  eoDtein  gold  dust)  in  iite  district  of 
Pehkely  or  Fuckdy.  Mr.  Fonter  traveUed 
these  regions  in  1784.  Benn^  takes  Peh- 
k^y  to  be  the  Pactya  of  Herodotus,  as  well 
as  the  Peucelaotis  of  An'ian  from  wheuce 
Seytax  set  out  to  explore  tlie  course  of  the 
ItiduB  und^"  the  orders  of  Doi'tus  Hyscaspos, 
Bat  this  is  wrong,  as  the  Peacelaotis  of  Ar- 
rian  was  west  of  the  Indus,  and  Pakhale  is  on 
the  east. 

The  Kishmir  territoiy,  as  at  present  formed, 
comprehend  Jammi,  Kashmir,  Kishtwar, 
a^gskar,  LadiAh  and  BaltL  Gbolab  Singh 
was  tuTceted  with  tJie  title  of  maharajah  of 
Kashmir  at  Arariteir  oo  the  1 5th  Mai-ch  1 846. 
KaAmir  k)ng  belonged  to  the  Kabul  kingd<Hn, 
bat  it  never  was  in  any  degree  cotMit£ed  by 
Al^hans,  and  it  is  singalai-ly  free  irom  any 
modem  intermixture  of  foreign  races.  It 
nmr  belonged  to  the  Afghan  nation,  but  was 
alnwys  a  crown  i^tpaaago  of  the  kings,  who 
««re  very  jeatous  of  admitting  into  it  subjects 
whote  they  might  be  unable  to  dispossess. 
Vigiie  estimated  the  population  of  the  -city  at 
80,000^  and  of  tl»  whole  TaUejr  at  120^000. 
The  Kvenoe  in  Akbaes  time  wiu  faSC^OOO, 
Aid  JuUwr  Eian,  hkvtlnr  of  Dtmt  Mahomed, 
eoHected  ^£400,000.  The  authdr  at  the  Ayid- 
i^Akbttl  di*«iU  with  <raptuce  oa  (he  beatities 
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of  Kashmir,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  a  favorite  subject  with  his  master  Akbar* 
who  had  visited  it  three  times  befora  Abul 
Fazil  wrote.  Other  emperors  of  Hindoostau 
also  visited  it  and  seemed  to  forget  the  cares 
of  goveiiiment,  during  their  residence  in  thh 
happy  valley. 

The  Lake  wDal  of  Kashmir  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  stretching  from  the  base  of  two 
hills  to  the  more  lofty  monutain  range  which 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  north.  It  is  nearly 
utrcular  and  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter, 
but  ia  only  opeu  in  its  nortliern  faal^  the  end 
nearest  the  town  being  occupied  by  large 
ishintls,  with  narrow  channels  between  th^, 
in  some  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cur- 
mnt.  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the 
Jelam  by  a  cousidei-able  stream,  whioli,  flow- 
ing fropi  its  south-east  comer,  runs  to  the 
westward  in  a  course  nearly  psiiUlel  (o  tiie 
southern  margin  of  the  lake  forneai-Iy  a  mile, 
when  it  turus  abruptly  south  to  enter  the 
JeLnm  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Kashmir. 
The  province  of  Kashmir  consists  of  su  exten- 
sive plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Jetua,  and  is  separated  from  the  valley 
of  the  Cheuab  on  the  south  rugged  and 
ofiten  snowy  ranges,  and  from  the  basin  of 
the  Indus  on  the  nortii  by  the  main  axis  of 
tlie  western  Himakyu.  The  mounttins  on 
tiie  north  are  for  tiie  most  perl  bare  and  rug" 
gcd  on  their  southern  faoi^  widle  those  which 
Be  to  the  south  appear  from  the  plain  to  be 
magnificentiy  wooded  with  forests  of  pines 
and  deciduous'leaved  trees,  descending  almost 
to  their  base.  The  valley  of  Kashmir  ii  tra- 
versed in  its  whole  leugtfa  by  the  river  Jelani, 
which  rises  at  tlte  east  end  of  the  valley,  aud 
winds  from  one  side  of  the  plain  to  the  other,  at 
one  time  washing  the  base  of  the  northern 
hills,  at  another  receding  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  them.  TIm  Jelam  flows  with  a 
tranquil  stteain,  and  being  for  boats  of  coniti- 
derable  burden,  navigable  throughout  the 
whole  of  tiie  level  country  na  far  up  as  Islam- 
abad, is  the  gi-eat  highway  for  the  traffic  of 
the  country,  in  which,  notwithstauding  its 
being  perfectly  level,  wheel  cai'riages  are  nn- 
knmvu.  From  all  times  the  valley  has  been 
the  retreat  fiwn  the  heats  of  India  for  the  con- 
quering i-aces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
bands  of  then-  followers  may  have  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  valley. 

The  passes  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet,  are  the 
Baramnla  9  Peach  or  Pakli  :  Gel  Mai^g,  Tosi 
Maiden :  Sang-i'Safiid  or  Qhanz  ;  Pir  ^njal  ; 
Nnndna  Sar  ;  Sedan  ;  Kuri,  .Kotnamwa  or 
Kuligam ;  Banihal ;  Sn-ixBel ;  Hn*  Bui ;  Na- 
bag«nyah  ;.B&halgam  or  Umur  Kath ;  Dares  er 
Uemb  Ba&  oi^  Bt^  ;  -l-f^^fiOr^nfMi.  i^Sendrpnr 
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Lolab  aod  Kai-nawar.  The  litlge  which 
separates  Kashmir  from  Great  Thibet,  and 
Eaahgar  from  Little  Thibet  (the  true  Imaus, 
or  Himmaleh),  appears  to  iDcliue,  in  its 
northern  course,  towards  the  couttDuatiuD  of 
Hiudoo  Koh,  and  even  to  join  it.  The 
term  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Hindoo  Eush,  is  not 
Implied  to  this  ridge,  throaghout  its  whole 
extent ;  but  seeniB  confined  to  that  part  of 
it,  which  forms  the  N.  W.  boandary  of 
Oibul :  and  tiiis  is  the  Indian  Caacasns  of 
Alexander  :  to  the  north-west  of  Kashmir  is 
Dayamar,  20,000  feet  high.  It  is  the  last 
great  peak  of  the.  western  Himalaya,  and 
beyond  it,  the  chain  dips  rapidly  to  the  Ipdus. 
Dras,  adjoins  Kashmir,  the  intercom- 
muuication  being  by  the  Zoji  pass,  a  remark- 
able depression  of  11,300  feet,  through 
which  the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir  flow  and 
Dnu  is  the  most  humid  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Tibet  From  the  top  of  Mocb- 
pura,  above  the  Dungagalli  bungalow,  tbeiv 
is  a  flue  panorama  of  ^e  Kashmir  hills,  the 
valleys  of  the  Jelam  and  Indus,  Swat,  the 
whole  of  Haeara,  with  Uie  Hindoo  Kusfa, 
bouiuling  the  view  to  the  west. 

The  whole  conntzy  of  Central  Asia  between 
India  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mountain 
range,  the  Himalaya  f<Hining  the  southern 
crest,  and  the  Kuen-luen  the  northern.  The 
interior  has  other  lovely  valleys  besides  Kash- 
mir, but  it  is  more,  usoiilly  Inroken  into  rocky 
ravines,  through  which  the  affloents  of  ttw 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  pkins ;  or 
eke  stretches  avray  in  Uiose  vast  treeless 
a^ands,  whtoh  are  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  i-ange  Uirough  its  whole  extent 
Kashmir  valley  is  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Jhelum.  It  is  about  90  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east  and  varies  in  breadth, 
from  two  to  thirty-five  miles,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  axis  of  the  Himalaya,  averaging 
1 4,000  foet,  over  which  a  remarkable  depres- 
sion, the  Groji  pass,  elevated  1 1,300  feet,  leads 
into  the  Tibetan  valley  of  Dras.  To  the 
south,  the  Pir  Fanjal,  averaging  13,000  feet, 
and  Banihal  ranges  separate  Kashmir  irom 
Bejaori  .and  Jamu,  aiui  on  the  east,  it  is 
separated  from  Kishtwar  by  the  Waxdwan 
range.  The  general  level  of  the  valley  of 
Kashmir  is  about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  the  WaJor  lake  and  gardens  of  Srinuggur 
is  only  5,146  feet  The  (£ief  town,  Srinuggur, 
in  L.  34*  46',  and  L.  74*  48'  on  both  banks  of 
the  Jhelnm,  has  4(^000  people.  The  temples' 
of  this  province  are  of  the  Axfm.  order  of 
architecture.  Thd  BAslimirian  aaored  bnild- 
inga  have  a  grace  and  beaoty  quite  peculiar 
to  themselTes.  They  are  no^  like  the  hindoo 
temple^  a  sort  of  architBctnnl  pasty,  a  huge 
collec(i(w  of  onuunental  ftitters,  huddled 
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together  with  or  witiiout  keeping.    Nor  are 
they,  like  the  temples  of  the  Jain  religion  — 
the  intermedia  te  eclectic  sy  a  tern  between 
brahminism  and  buddbism—a  vbst  forest  of 
pillars,  made  to  look  as  unlike  one  another 
as  possible  by  some  paltry  difference  in  pat^ 
details.    They  are,  on  the   contrary,  di»- 
tingnished  by  great  elegance  of  outline,ma88ive 
boldness  in  tiie  parts,  and  good  taste  in 
decoradoQ.   Lofty  pyramidal  roofs,  trefoiled 
doorways  covered  by  pyi-amidal  pedimeotB, 
and  great  width  of  iutercotumniatioD,  are 
among  the  principal  features  of  tiie  Kasbniirian 
temple.    The  material  generally  foand  to 
have  been  used  is  a  blue  limestone,  capable  of 
taking  the  highest  polish,  to  which  cirenm- 
stanoe  Captain  Cunningham  refers  the  beauti- 
ful state  of  preservation  in  which  some  of  the 
buildings  exist   The  gi-eat  wonder  of  Kash- 
mir is  the  temple  of  Marttand,  or  Bfatan, 
about  three  miles  from  IshmiabadL   Its  exact 
date  cannot  lie  deCerroiaed,  but  it  is  some- 
where between  the  years  370  and  500  a.  i>. 
Captain  Cunningham  describing  its  m^esUc 
position  says  he  can  almost  fancy  that  the 
erection  of  this  sun-temple  was  suggested 
by  the  magnificent  sunny  prospect  which 
its  position   commands.    It  overlooks  the 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perliaps  in  the 
known  world.   Beneath  it  lies  the  pwadise 
of  the  east,  with  its  sacred  sUvams  and 
cedar  glens,  its  brown  orchards  and  green 
fields,  snmmnded  on  all  sidoa  by  vast  aaowy. 
monulain^  whose  lofW  peaks  seem  to  amila 
upon  the  beautiful  valley  below.   The  vaat 
extent  of  tiie  scene  mf^es  it  sublime  ;  for 
this  magnificient  view  of  Kashmir  is  no  pet^ 
peep  into  a  half-mile  glen,  but  the  full  display 
of  u  valley  sixty  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  whole  of  which 
ties  )>eneatli  **  the  ken  of  the  wonderful  Mart- 
tand."  The  dress  of  the  poorer  classee  nf 
women,  alike  iu  Kashmir,  Ladak,  and  K&sb to- 
war,  is  most  scanty.   One  woollen  ganneat 
like  a  nigfat.gown  in  shape^  loose  and  wide^ 
coming  down  a  little  below  the  knee,  is  the 
only  dress  they  wear.   In  Lahoul,  tiw  attire  of 
the  women  is  difiermt.   There  it  eonusta  of 
two  blankets,  worn  much  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Kooloo  fair  ones.  The  upper  blanket  is  fastmied 
by  a  brass  or  iron  pin,  of  a  peculiar  shape  and 
fashion ;  some  of  them  have  two  of  these  pins, 
united  by  a  small  chain  of  metal.   The  lower 
blanket  is  wound  like  a  petticoat  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  fostened  at  the 
waist ;  or  one  end  is  brought  over  tlie  right 
shonlder.     Hie  men  ftstni  ikaSat  mnSm 
wrappers  in  the  aame  manner  ;  ittay  wear  a 
sort  of  jacket  or  bloose^  beeidaB  tlia  wrapper. 
The  lixhec  Lahoali  wear  silver  and  evea 
gold  piDS.    Thj^gi^^jft^^jtarta  of 
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Lftdak  D«ir  Kvthmir,  fkr  on  this  side  of  Leh. 
At  Leb  itself  aotl  unong  the  wanclerint;  Tartar 
tribes,  the  womea  dress  quit«  differently  : 
with  woollen  or  variegnted  petticoats,  and 
tanned  sheep  or  gonts'  skins  as  mantles. 
StAttered  amoDgst  the  races  from  Kashmir 
to  the  extreme  sonth  of  ludia,  are  the 
brahmau  peopH  belonging  to  tlie  Arian 
fiunily.  In  the  more  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  peuiusala,  amongst  the  Tamil, 
Teta^  and  Canarese  nations,  they  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  do  not  possess  lauds,  nor  are 
they  agricultural,  bnt  are  engaged  in  religious 
avocations  or  as  servants  of  government,  and 
have  till  lately  been  the  acknowledged  social 
aristocracy  of  tho!)e  districts.  In  Mulabar,  the 
Koukan,  in  Mnharashliii,  Guzerat  and  Orissn, 
they  have  been  more  numerous.  As  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  mentions  (pp.  56*67),  brahmans  ai-e  one 
of  the  most  uiimerons  castes  in  India,  and  pro- 
bably follow  the  greatest  rariety  of  avocations. 
In  addition  to  the  priesthood,  in  the  north  of 
India,  in  Hindustau,  they  pursue  ngricultural 
pursuits,  and  in  the  south  tliey  are  rlerks  and 
aceonntants.  There  are  bruhmans  in  the  hills 
north  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  of  India,  occupying  both  the 
valley  of  Kashmir  and  the  hills  immediately 
to  the  west  and  south  of  it.  Kashmir  itself  is 
a  brahmin  a»nntry  :  all  its  people,  though  long 
sinee  converted  to  mahomedanism,  having 
been  of  the  brahminical  race.  The  educated 
dass  who  maintained  their  own  tenets  and  are 
still  very  numerous,  are  known  as  pundits  and 
form  -quite  an  aristocracy.  They  are  all 
educated,  are  exceedingly  clever,  and  are  an 
excessive  and  somewhat  oppressive  bureau- 
cracy, which  has  ruled  Kashmir  under  eveiy 
successive  government,  and  has  sent  out 
colonies  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  northern 
India.  The  features  of  the  Kashmii'  bi-ahmans 
proclaim  them  to  be  one  of  the  highest  and 
purest  races  in  the  world.  They  are  of  quite 
high  Arian  type,  Tery  fair,  handsome,  with 
chiselled  features.  In  many,  the  nose  is  high 
and  slightly  acquiline,  but  not  Jewish,  but  in 
others  the  nose  is  straight.  Their  brow  is  a 
little  more  raised  and  their  nose  moi-e  arched 
than  in  the  Greek  statues.  The  ordinary 
B^hmiri  has  a  strong,  athletic  figure,  but 
none  of  them  are  martial,  and  the  brahmins  in 
these  respects  correspond,  they  rule'  by  the 
bnin  and  pen.  They  have  a  greater  refine- 
ment and  regularity  of  feature  than  the 
Allghans  and  others  of  a  rougher  type,  with, 
howrrer,  »  less  manly-Iodting  physique,  a 
toUoar  less  ruddy  and  more  induced  to  a  some- 
what sallow  fairness.  The  Kashmir  brah- 
mans ent  meat  and  are  excluded  by  the  Indian 
brahmans,  alike  from  the  five  Gaur  and  from 
the  fire  IHavid,  and  form  a  separate  brahmin- 
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ical  class,  being  more  secular  than  tlie  priestly 
bruhmans  of  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan, 
then  whom  they  are  altogether  loose  in  their 
observances.  The  Kashmiri  pundits  are 
known  all  over  northern  India  as  a  very 
clever  and  enei^ettc  i-ace  of  office-seekers  ;  as 
a  body  they  excel  iu  acuteness  the  same 
number  of  any  other  race  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  Almost  all  the  secular 
pundits  use  the  Persian  character  ft-eely  ;  they 
are  perfectly  versatile,  and  serving  abroad, 
will  mount  a  horse,  gird  on  a  sword  and 
assume  at  a  push  a  semi-militnry  air.  The 
lower  classes  of  Kashmir  have  long  since 
been  converted  to  mahomedanisra,  but  they 
seem  to  be  ethnological ly  identical  with  the 
brahmans,  and  tradition  asserts  that  they  are 
of  the  same  race.  Tlie  brahmins  of  Kashmir 
are  regarded  by  those  of  Bengul  as  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  the  agricultural  brahmins 
on  the  Saraswati  banks  are  similarly  regarded. 
Brahmans  arc  numerous  in  Kumaon  and  Gahr- 
wal,  where  education  is  more  advanced  and  the 
NagrI  character  used.  .People  of  brahmini- 
cal  origin,  approximating  to  the  Punjabi,  but 
in  language,  habits,  mannei-s  and  dress  quite 
different  from  the  Kashmiri,  dwell  in  the  hills 
between  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  but  they 
have  abandoned  the  hindoo  religion  and  are 
now  partly  Sikhs  and  in  part  mahoraedans. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Punjabi, 
they  are  good  soldiers.  Mr.  Campbell  tliiaks 
(pp.  50, 60, 12L)  that  die  brahmins  of  the  fron- 
tier hills  are  even  handsomer  than  those  of 
Blashmir,  the  people  in  general  of  these  hills 
being  the  handsomest  of  the  human  race.  The 
Bamba  race  dwell  in  the  hill  frontier,  beyond 
the  Jhelum.  They  are  of  brahminical  origin, 
but  now  profess  mahomedanism,  aud  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jhelum  the  hills  are  shared 
with  other  races,  and  by  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Sikhs,  converts  from  brahmins.  Their  brahmin 
ancestors  became  converts  to  the  Sikh  religion 
before  it  became  a  political  power,  and  entirely 
threw  off  their  hlndooism,  Tbey  are  very 
useful  soldiers  and  servants.  Its  language, 
for  the  common  affairs  of  life,  contains  Paro- 
pamisan  and  Hindi  elements.  Its  religion  is 
shia  and  suni  mahomedan.  The  people  are 
stout  of  limb  and  prolific,  but  tame  of  spirit 
and  loose  iu  morals,  they  have  much  mecha- 
nical skill  but  are  very  poor.  They  speak  a 
hindt  dialect  known  as  Kashmiri.  Amongst 
them  also  are  several  wandering  tribes  who 
seem  distinct  from  the  settled  population,  vii; : 
Chaupan  Pal^  or  Pahal  of  Kashmir, 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people. 

Wiittal,  in  Kashmir,  a  gypsy  kind  of  tribe 
which  supplies  dancing  girls  aud  prostitutes. 
The  women  are  amoog  the  baudsomest  of  the 
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CkibA.~A  tribe  lying  south  of  Kashmir, 
bat  little  reclaimed  from  barbarism  either  hy 
hiodoo  or  mahomedan  couquerors. 

iV»m-cAoA.-— A  half-bred  race,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  between 
the  Afl^haus  and  the  higher  peaks.  They 
speak  a  wDguage  related  to  tlie  Indian  tongues, 
but  possessing  some  curious  affinity  to  I«tiii. 
In  lower  country,  the  people  near  the 
deboudiure  of  the  Eashgar  river,  speak  a 
mixed  tongue  called  Lnghmftoi.  The  people 
in  Kashgar  submit  quietly  to  their  rulers. 
From  alt  times  the  valley  Kashmir  has  been  the 
retreat  ft  om  the  heats  of  India  for  the  conquer- 
ing races,and  it  is  not  improbable  that  bauds  of 
their  followers  may  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  valley.  The  Gutuwan  of  Kashmir  are 
horse-grazers.  Probably  owiug  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  valley  has  so  oflen  been  the 
resort  of  pleasure-seekers,  the  morals  of  the 
people  ai-e  not  at  a  high  standard.  A  satirical 
Persian  couplet  runs, 

'*  Dar  jahan  ast  dotaifah  be  pir 
"  Suuttt-i-Balkh,  Shiah-i-Eashmir" 
which  may  be  rendered  that  there  is  not  an 
honest  man  among  the  sunni  of  Balkh  or  the 
shiah  of  Kashmir.  The  Kashmiri  spoken  in 
this  small  district  has  decided  affinities  with 
the  Dard  tongne.  In  one  hundred  words 
of  this  language,  according  to  Vigne,  25  ai*e 
of  Sanscrit  origin,  40  Persian,  IS  Hindi,  and 
10  Arabic.  The  beggars  of  Kashmir  are 
celebrated  in  Sind'h  for  andaci^  and  importu- 
nity. From  Kashmir,  eastmirds  all  the  easily 
accessible  portions  of  the  Himalajra  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Artan  hindoo  as  far  as  the  eastern 
border  of  Kumaon  and  the  Ejdi  river  sepa- 
rating Kumaon  from  Nepaul — the  Thibetans 
being  here  confined  to  the  valleys  about  and 
beyond  the  snow.  People  of  Thibetan  blood 
have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  have  foimed  mixed  tribes 
whoae  appearance  and  language  is  more 
Tliibetaai  than  Indian,  but  whose  religion  and 
manners  are  hindoo^  East  of  Nepaul,  in 
Sikktm  and  Bhutan  the  hindoo  element  almost 
disappears^  and  the  Tli^tans  are  alt<^tfaer 
dominant  Eastward  of  Kashmir,  are  the 
Bhot  race  in  BuUi  and  Ladak.  Bulti  includes 
Hasora,  Roogdo,  Bong-yul,  Shagar,  Skard<^ 
Bulti,  Parkuta,  Tolti,  Khartaksho,  Kiris, 
Khaybalu  and  Chorbat  Ladak  or  the  Bot.- 
Pa,  includes  Spiti,  Zangskar,  Purik,  Suru, 
Hembako  (Dras),  Ladak  proper  or  Le,  Nubra, 
Bong,RnFtthn  and  Hanle.  The  language  of  the 
Bhotiahs  of  Tibet,  the  Bhutiah  or  Thibetan, 
is  also  that  of  Bhutan  and  is  a  connecting 
linkbetweok  the  polysylli^c  and  monosyllabic 
iangaages.  Gtrhwal  ii  to  a  large  extent  Bhot. 
The  revenue  of  Kashmir  in  Akbar's  time  was 
£330,000,  and  Jnbbor  Khan,  brother  of 
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Dost  Mahomed,  collected  £400,000.  The 
Kashmir  trade,  including  the  produce  of 
Yarkand  and  Khutan,  and  other  renaote 
provinces,  comes  by  the  route  of  Le,  &c,  and 
also  the  imports  from  Irfulak  and  LahauL 
The  trade  between  Kashmir  and  Jammn  is 
estimated  at  £384,850.  Between  Kashmir 
and  tJie  Pa^jab  several  practical  rmites  exial^ 
but  the  most  frequented  is  by  mount  Jamma 
and  Banihal,  over  10^000  feet  Kashmir 
imports  yeariy  £184,000  worth  of  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  India  and  Europe. 
In  Kunawar,  the  greatest  height  at  which 
rice  fhat  requires  water  has  beeu  observed,  is 
6,600  feet.  There  are  other  kinds,  which 
are  not  watered,  that  grow  at  8,000  and 
9,000  feet,  but  what  is  pi-oduced  in  Kashmir, 
which  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  Uie 
inhabitants  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  under 
water,  as  in  Bengal.  Jacquemont  describea 
the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Kashmir  as 
very  similar  to  those  of  Lombardy.  The 
deodar  is  abundant^  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  houses,  temples, 
and  bridges.  The  forests  also  contun  Pinus 
longifolia  and  excelsa,  Abies  webbiana,  walnut, 
the  quality  of  the  wood  for  gun-stocks  and 
furniture  being  little  inferior  to  that  of  Britain, 
maple,  poplar,  willow,  yew,  and  a  species 
of  juniper.  The  oriental  plane,  "  Chunar,'* 
(Platanus  orientalis),  is  probably  found 
nowhere  more  abundant  or  luxuriant  than  in 
Kashmir,  though  it  is  not  indigenous.  The 
absence  of  oaks,  rhododoidroo,  Andromeda 
and  Pinus  genudiana  is  remarkable.  By 
order  of  the  Mi^l  emperors,  a  grove  of 
chunar  and  poplar  was  planted  near  every 
Kashmirian  village  ;  these  were  protected  by 
a  heavy  fine  on  every  tree  felled,  but  the  Sikhs 
de&troyed  many  of  them.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
abounds  in  Kashmir.  Thei'e  are  four  varieties 
of  walnut,  one  of  which  grows  wild  in  the 
forest  and  the  others  are  culUvated.  The 
former  is  very  tiny,  and  the  scanty  kernel  is 
encased  in  a  thick  shell.  One  of  the  hOTti- 
cultural  spe(»es  is  very  mndi  superior  to  Ae 
otiiers  ;  it  is  called  Kaghusee,**  (ftom 
"Kaghuz"  paper,)  because  the  shell  is  as 
thin  as  paper,  and  can  easily  be  broken  by 
the  hand.  The  snperiority  of  this  species  is 
attributed  to  its  having  been  originally 
engrafted,  but  though  now  raised  from  seed, 
it  does  not  become  deteriorated.  The  Kash- 
mirian use  the  walnut  as  a  dye  for  black 
and  green  colours  ;  the  fcvmer,  from  the 
ripe  fruit,  is  a  "  fast"  or  permanent  dye,  and 
the  latter  is  furnished  from  the  walnuts  which 
fall  to  the  gronnd  while  thcgr  are  atilL 
green.  The  latter  ooloar  ia  not  permanent 
Fran  the  kernel  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  ia 
nsed,  not  only  fgr  ^b|^@^^j,5»  bat  abo 
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tot  calinuy  purposes.  It  is  said  also  to  be 
made  the  medium  for  extracting  the  perftime 
of  the  joMamiae,  the  yellow  i-oee,  and  the 
narcissas.  One-fourth  of  flower  is  added  to 
three^bnrlfas  of  oil,  and  the  whole  is  well 
corked  np  in  a  jar  or  bottle.  It  is  then 
exposed  to  the  snu  for  fire  or  six  weeks,  by 
which  time  the  oil  is  found  to  be  saflkientl  j 
impr^oated.  Walnut  oil  forms  an  extensive 
and  pn^  table  article  of  export  into  Thibet 
and  Yarkand.  Kashmir  is  the  only  part  of 
India  where  wine  is  mode  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  a  fact  to  be  attributed  rather  to  its 
ascescenfc  quality  than  to  any  scarcity  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  described  by  Foster  as  resem- 
bling that  of  Madeira,  and,  he  presumes  it 
would  be  fonnd  to  improve  greatly  in  quality 
by  age.  To  the  proper  radiation  of  the  beat 
in  this  elevated  regiou,  and  its  Tiuiui^  to  the 
loffy  mountains  of  Thibet,  it  may  be  reason* 
ably  concluded,  maeb  of  the  acidity  would  be 
found  in  ail  the  fruits  which  so  greatly  adds 
to  their  taste  aad  flavour  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  the  north.  As  there  is  a  limit 
beyood  which  the  vice  cannot  pass,  or  rather 
where  the  acid  properties  exceed  the  limits 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  also  an  excess  of  the  saccharine  principle 
in  tropical  countries,  which  precludes  the 
application  of  the  fruit  to  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  In  such  instances,  the  vinous  particles 
axe  concentrated,  and  fruit  of  every  kind  is 
fit  for  spirituous  liquor  only.  The  breeding 
seaacm  is  much  later  in  die  valley  of  Cashmere 
than  iu  the  Paiijab.  Birds  begin  to  pair  and 
build  about  the  middle  of  Mai-ch  iu  the  piaine, 
whilst  it  is  May  before  they  commence  at  the 
altitudes  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  or  8,000  feet. 
— Rajah  Tarinffini,  or  Chron.  of  Kaak.  ; 
Caicuita  Review,  Jan.  1871,  No.  64,  p.  424  ; 
Printep't  Antiquities  hi/  Thomas  ;  Herodi- 
tmSf  tib.  iv  ;  ifm'an,  iv;  22  j  Cteghorn'a  Fun- 
jab  Beporlfpp.  169-170, 190 ;  H.  et  T,,  224  ; 
AAemture*  of  a  ladg  in  Tartary^  Sfc.y  Mtt. 
Servof,  Vol.  i,  pp,  255-6,  278-9  ;  Vol.  ii,  p. 
1 21 ;  Richard  F.  Burton's  Sindh,  p  .893 1  Mr. 
Caaphf  ll,  pp.  58  147-S,  168  ;  Sir  R.  Mont- 
gomery's Report ;  RennelCs  Memoir^  pp. 
143-150 ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Travels  in  Western 
Himalaya  aad  Thibet,  p.  281  ;  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  xv,  pp.  1-9  ;  Vigne,  Volt,  i 
mnd  ii  ;  Vignt^s  Trowels  in  Kashmir  ;  Wil- 
son's Glossary  ;  Baron  HugfCt  Travels  in 
Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  p.  109.  See  Hin- 
doc^  India,  Javan,  Jetnm,  Kama,  Kamidanda, 
^rakoram,  Khalk,  Kunawar,  Knsh,  Ladak, 
Nepal,  Sankara  Achari,  Sati,  Shawl-goat, 
^h,  Skyin,  Suhc^m,  Tukht-t-Suliman, 
Raja-Taringioi,  Thibet,  Zingari. 

KASHMIR  6HAR.    The  cave  called 
Kuhmir  Ghar,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
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the  Baboozye,  on  a  mountain  which  cannot  be 
ascended  but  by  a  steep  passage,  hewn  in  a 
great  measure  out  of  the  rock.  This  place  is 
also  called  Pelley,  and  is  sixteen  coes  from 
the  town  of  Soukhor. 

KASHMIfil.PATB,  Hihd.  Rbododen. 
dron  campannlatum. 

KESUMIBJA,  Hum.  See  Audcltndia 
costus. 

KASHMIR  SHAWLS.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  Kashmir 
manufacture  of  shawls  at  £300,000,  but  this 
seems  a  smalt  estimate  if  the  raw  material  be 
worth  £75,000  alone,  that  is,  1,000  horse 
loads  of  300  pounds,  each  pound  being  worth 
five  shillings. 

In  the  11  years,  1850-51,  to  1860^1,  the 
quantities  aud  values  of  Kashmir  shawls  ex- 
ported from  India,  were  as  under 


Tears. 


Tears.  Pieces. 


1856-  57 

1857-  58 

1858-  69 
185M0 
1800-61 


Value. 

£ 

290,640 
327,618 
810,027 
262,828 
801,093 


I4ec«a.  Value. 
£ 

1860-61  18,406  171,709 
1851-52  10,594  146,270 
1862-58  16,711  215,659 

1853-  54     f  170,153 

1854-  55  T  197,890 
1856-56     T  209,279 

Of  the  above,  90  per  cent,  was  shipped  from 
Bombay  ports,  and  80  per  cent.  t»  the 
United  Kingdom,  Suen,  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs,— America,  Fi-ance  and  China 
taking  the  remaining  part.  The  Central 
Committee,  Lahore,  reported  that  this  is  now 
by  fai*  the  most  important  manufacture  in 
the  Punjab  i  but  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
ahnost  entii-ely  confined  to  Kashmir.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  a  terrible  famine  visit- 
ed Kashmir  ;  and,  iu  cousequence,  numbers 
of  the  shawl-weavei-s  emigrated  to  the  Pan- 
jab,  and  settled  in  Umritsur,  Nurpnr,  Di- 
nangar,  Ttlakniith,  Jellapur  and  Loodianah, 
iu  all  of  which  places  the  mauofacture  con- 
tinues to  flourish.  The  tiest  shawls  of  Fan- 
jab  manufacture  are  manufactured  at  Um- 
ritsur, which  is  also  au  emporium  of  the 
shawl-trade.  But  none  of  the  shawls  made 
in  the  Panjub  can  compete  with  the  best 
shawls  made  in  Kashmir  itself ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Panjab  munufactui-ers  are  unable  to- 
obtain  the  finest  species  of  wool,  and,  second- 
ly, by  reasou  of  the  iufciriority  of  the  dyeing, 
the  excellence  of  wliioh.  in  Kashmir  is  attri- 
buted to  some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the 
water  there.  On  re<:eipt  of  the  raw  pashm 
or  shawl  wool,  the  first  operation  is  tliat  of 
cleaning  ;  this  is  done  generally  by  women  ; 
the  best  kind  is  cleaned  with  lime  aud  water, 
but  -  ordinarily  the  wool  is  cleaned  by  being 
shaken  up  with  flour.  The  next  operation 
is  that  of  separating  the  hair  from  the- 
pashm  ;  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  and  the- 
value  of  tba  cloU^  s^iQ^^i^mctui:- 
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ed  Taries  with  the  amount  of  care  bratowed ; 
upon  it.  The  wool  thus  cleaoed  and  sorted 
is  spun  into  thread  with  the  common 
*  churka*  or  native  apinning-maehine.  Tbis, 
is  also  an  operation  requiring  great  care. 
White  paahmeea  thread  of  the  finest  quality 
will  sometimes  cost  as  much  as  £2  J  Of.  a 
pound.  The  thread  is  next  dyed,  and  is 
tlien  ready  for  the  loom.  The  shawls  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes:  vis.,  Woveu 
ahawU,  called  *Teliwalah  and  Worked 
shawls. 

Shawls  of  the  former  class  are  woven  into 
separate  pieces,  which  are^  when  required, 
sewu  together  with  such  precision  that  the 
sewing  is  imperceptible.  These  are  the  most 
highly  prized  of  the  two.  In  worked  shawls, 
the  pattern  is  worked  with  ttie  needle  upon 
a  piece  of  plain  pasbme-ea  or  shawUclotb. 

A  woven  shawl  made  at  Kashmir  of  tlic 
best  materials,  and  weighing  7  lbs.,  will  cost 
in  Kashmir  as  much  as  £300.  Of  tliis 
amount,  the  cost  of  the  material,  including 
thread,  is  £30 ;  the  wages  of  labor,  £100  ; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  £50  ;  duty,  £70. 

Besides  shawls,  various  other  articles  of 
dress,  such  as  llie  choga,  or  outer  robes,  ladies' 
opera  cloaks,  smokiug-caps,  gloves,  &c.,  are 
made  of  paehmeea. 

Latterly  great  complaints  have  been  made 
by  European  firms  of  the  adulteration  of  the 
texture  of  Kashmir  shawls  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  adulteration  is  practised, 
especially  by  mixing  up  Kirmaiii  wool  witli 
pashm.  In  order  to  provide  some 
guarantee  against  this,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  a  ^nild  or  company  of  respectable 
traders  shonld  be  formed,  who  should  be 
empowered  to  affix  on  all  gtmuine  shawls  a 
trade-mark,  which  should  be  a  guarantee  to 
the  public  tJiat  the  material  of  the  aliawl  is 
genuine  pashm,  especially  as  tlie  Indian 
Penal  Code  provides  a  punishment  for  tliose 
who  couurci'feit  or  falsify  trade-marks,  or 
knowingly  sell  goods  marked  with  counter- 
feit or  false  trade^marks. 

At  Delhi,  shawls  are  made  up  of  pa»h- 
roeea,  worked  with  silk  and  eml)roidered  witli 
gold  lace.  A  very  delicate  nbawl  is  made  of 
ihe  wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  the  neighliour- 
hood  of  Ladak  and  Kutu  i  the  best  wool  is 
procurable  in  a  village  near  Bampur,  on  the 
Sntlej  ;  hence  the  fabrio  ia  called  *  Rampur 
Ghudder.'  The  other  woollen  maun  Aictures  in 
the  Paujab  and  Peahawur  are  choga,  made  of 
the  wool  of  tlie  Dumba  sheep,  mid  of  earners 
hair,  and  choga  made  of  Patti,  or  tlie  hair  of 
the  Cabul  goat.— iVowcro/i'«  Travels,  Vol. 
[i,  pp.  165,  194;  Cunningham**  HUtory  of 
the  Sikht,  p.  4. 

KASJIVUIiLA,  Hind.  Odina  wodier. 
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KASHNIZ,  HiHD.  Coriandrum  MtiTont, 
Coriander  seed. 

KASHTHA,  Bnro.  Common  eadiva. 
Cui-cuma  xauthorhiza. 

KASHTI,  Hind.,  of  Eavi,  Finns  ge»r- 
diana,  Gerard's  piue. 

KASHT  KAR,  Hind.  A  cultivator.  The 
Ghair  maurasi  Kasht-kur  or  Pahi  Kasht  ia  • 
tenant  at  will.  Maurusi,  meaning  hereditaiy 
tenant 

KASHU,  Hind.  Pyrus  mains. 
KASHUS  RUMI,  ArtemUiaiodica,l^i7AI. 
KASUTAPA,  see  Eaayapa,  Insaiptioiu. 
KASI,  a  name  of  Beuaros. 
KASI,  HiHD.  Fandanus  odorstissimus. 
KASIA,  a  mae  occupying  the  hills aootb  o£ 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat  26*  SO 
N.,  and  long.  91*  30'  to  92'  20'  E.,  between 
CheiTapoongie  and  the  Sbillong  mountain. 
The  Kasiaare  the  ublest-bodied  of  the  border- 
ers of  Assam.  Tiieir  tribe  ori-oce  differa  very 
little  from  tliat  of  the  Garo.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  petty  rajahships,  in  the  Kasia  hills. 
Nat-woifihip  seems  the  cultui-e  of  the  Kafiia. 
They  di*ead  snakes.  Tliey  build  tbcir  bouses 
on  piles.  They  trap  fi&h,  like  the  people 
in  Java,  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  They  distil 
and  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  and  between 
Kinghot  and  Cherra,  and  in  other  places 
they  have  bridges  of  the  fibres  of  the  India 
rubber  tree.  Groups  of  ere(!t  oblong  pilUu-s, 
hewn  or  unhewn,  from  3  to  13  in  number, 
are  common.  The  Ka^^ia  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  surrounding  languages,  Indian, 
Ultra  Indian  and  Tibetan,  by  its  direct  and 
prepositional  ideolc^y.  They  have  the  Idon- 
goliau  type  of  features  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment, ^'-olonel  Yule  mentions  that  porters 
of  the  l^ia  nation  used  often  to  cany  dowD 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Cherra  Punji  to  the 
plaiua,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  londa  of  two 
mauods  or  I6o  lbs.  of  coal.  Their  strength 
and  bulk  of  leg  were  such  as  he  liad  never  seen 
eltsewhere.  A  most  peculiar  and  strikibg 
aspect  is  thrown  over  atmoijt  every  scene  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Kasia  couutiy,  by  the 
vai*iouK  remarkable  monumental  stones,  which 
are  s<^ittered  on  every  wayside.  These  ai'e  of 
several  kiuds,  hut  almost  all  of  them  recall 
strongly  those  mybterious  solitary  or  cluster- 
ed  monuments  of  unknown  origin,  so  long 
the  puzzle  and  delight  of  antiquaries,  which 
are  seeu  here  and  thei'e  in  all  parte  of 
Europe  and  westei-n  and  southern  Asia.  The 
most  common  kind  in  tlie  Kasia  country  is 
composed  of  erect,  oblong  pillars,  sometimes 
almost  quite  unhewn,  in  other  inBtaocea 
carefully  squared  and  planted  a  few  feet 
apai't.  The  number  composing  one  monu- 
ment is  never  under  three,  and  rnns  as 
high  as  thirteen,  genwallv^  is  odd,  but  not 
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ftlwajs  BO.  The  faigheet  pillar  is  io  the  middle 
(scHnetimes  crowaed  with  a  circnlar  dish) 
and  to  right  and  left  thej  gradoally  diminish, 
la  frwt  of  these  is  what  Euglish  antiquaries 
call  a  cromlech,  a  large  flat  stone  resdng  on 
short  roagh  pillars.  These  form  the  ordinary 
roadside  resting  place  of  the  weaiy  travel- 
ler. Hie  blocks  are  sometimes  of  great  size. 
The  tallest  of  a  thick  cluster  of  pillars  in 
the  mariEefc-place  of  Murteng  in  the  Jaintia 
country  rising  through  the  branches  of  a 
huge  old  tree,  measured  27  feet  in  height 
abore  the  ground.  A  flat  table  stone  or 
cromlech,  near  the  village  of  Sailankot,  ele- 
vated five  feet  from  the  earth,  measured 
&irty-two  feet  by  fifteen,  and  two  feet  in 
thickness.  lu  other  instances  the  monument 
is  a  square  sarcophagus,  composed  of  four 
large  slabs,  reetiug  en  their  edges  and  well- 
fitted  toge^er,  and  roofed  in  by  a  fifth  placed 
horiMmtaUy.  In  Bell's  Gircassia,  may  be 
seen  a  drawing  of  an  aucient  moooment 
existing  in  that  country,  which  in  an  exact 
represeDtaUon  of  a  thousand  such  in  the 
Kasia  hills,  and  nearly  as  exactly  a  descrip- 
tion tsi  them,  though  refening  to  relics  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Jordan,  may  be  read 
in  Irby  and  Mangles's  Syrian  Travels.  The 
sarcoi^agus  is  often  found  in  the  form  of 
a  la^e  slab  accurately  circular,  resting 
on  the  heads  of  many  little  rough  pillai-s 
eloee  planted  together,  through  whose  chinks 
you  may  descry  certain  eai-then  pots,  con- 
taiuDg  the  ashes  of  the  family.  Belouging 
to  the  Tillage  of  Riughot  in  the  valley  of 
Maosmai,  deep  iu  the  forest  is  a  great  col- 
lection of  such  circular  cineraries,  so  close 
that  one  may  step  from  slab  to  slab  for  many 
yards.  Rarely  you  may  see  a  simple  cairn 
or  a  pyramid  some  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
soffletimea  one  formed  in  diminishing  stories 
like  the  common  notion  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  or  like  the  pyramid  of  Saccara  in 
E^pt,  But  the  last  is  probably  rather  a 
burning  place  than  a  numument,  or  at  least  a 
ennbination  of  the  two.  The  upright  pilhirs 
am  meroly  cenotaphs,  and  if  the  Kasia  be 
asked  why  their  fathers  went  to  such  ex- 
pense in  erecting  them,  the  tinivei*fial  an- 
swer is,  "  To  preserve  their  name."  Yet 
to  few  indeed  among  the  thousands  can  they 
attach  any  name.  Many  of  the  villages, 
however,  seem  to  derive  their  appellations 
from  such  erections  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  commeaciDg  with  man,  which  signi- 
fies a  etiHie  ;  «,  g.^  mausmai,  the  stone  of  the 
oath  ;  man-iulu,  the  stone  of  salt ;  mau-floug, 
the  grassy  stone ;  maumlu,  the  upturned 
stoDS^  aoti  a  score  more.  Mausmai,  the  oath 
ilooe,  stt^esto  that  these  ptllars  were  also 
elected  in  memory  of  notable  compacts.  On 
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asking  Umsuz,  a  faithful  and  intelligent  ser- 
vant, the  origin  of  the  names,  bis  answer  was 
a  striking  illustration  of  many  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament :  "  There  was  war,"  said 
he,  "  between  Chem  and  Mausmai,  and  when 
they  made  peace  and  swore  to  it,  they  erect- 
ed a  stone  as  a  witness,"  (Sakhi  ke  waste,  was 
I  his  expression).  Genesis,  xxxi,  45,  "  and 
Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar." 
Genesis,  xxxi,  47,  "and  Laban  called  it 
Jegarsehadutba,  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed, 
(both  signifying  the  heap  of  witness).  Ge- 
nesis, xxxi,  51,  "and  Laban  said  to  Jacob, 
behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar, 
which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee. 
This  heap  is  a  witness  and  this  pillar  is  a 
witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
thee,  and  that  thou  sbalt  not  pass  over  this 
heap  and  this  pillar  to  me  to  do  me  harm,&c.'' 
See  also  Joshua,  xxiv,  26.  The  name  of 
maunilu,  the  salt-stone,  is  pi-obably  of  kindred 
meaning,  as  the  act  of  eating  salt  from  a 
sword-point  is  said  to  be  the  Kasia  form  of 
adjuration.  Theee  lai^  stones  are  also  fre- 
quently formed  into  bridges  for  the  passage  of 
brooks,  and  most  picturesque  they  often  are, 
there  is  at  Nurteng  a  bridge  of  this  kind, 
consistinf;  of  one  stone,  thirty  feet  in  length. 
It  is  stated  by  Pembertou,  that  Kai  is  the 
real  name  of  the  people,  and  Kasia  the  title 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Bengali.  But  *  Kasi* 
is  the  only  name  which  they  acknowledge  as 
that  of  their  country  and  race.— i^Mam ; 
Journal  of  tke  Indian  Archipelago,  Not.  it 
andv,  April  and  May  1853,  p.  186  ;  Yule 
Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  518  5  Joum.  of  Beng.  As. 
Society,  Vol.  xiii,  pp.  618-9  ;  Potion's 
Personal  Observations,  p.  15.  See  Assam, 
Kassia,  Khassya,  India,  Kaker,  Mikir. 

KASIBEK.  The  natives  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  of  the  Ossi  tribe  ;  a  people  of 
mixed  persuasions,  christian,  mnbomedan, 
and  pagan.  The  village  of  Kasibek,  as  well 
as  a  few  othei's  iu  its  immediate  vicinity,  is 
inhabited  by  christians  professing  the  same 
fai^  and  observances  as  the  Geoi^ans* — 
Porter's  Trarels,  Vol  i,  p.  77. 

KASIEL-BLUMEN,  Ddt.    Cassm  bads. 

KASIL,  Hind.  Hordenm  faexasti* 
chum. 

KASIM-BAZAR,  foi-merly  the  great  silk 
mart  of  Bengal,  is  now  three  miles  from  the 
river,  and  a  wilderness.  The  Dutch,  the 
French,  and  the  English,  all  had  factories  here 
in  the  eighteenth  ceutury. — 2V.  of  Bind.^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  69. 

KASINA,  amongst  the  buddhists  of  Cey- 
lon, an  ascetic  rite,  practised  to  free  the  mind 
from  all  agitation.  Ka»na  mandala  is  the 
circle  used  in  ihe  peiformance  of  kasina. — 
Hardy's  Eastern  ^m^^'^^^Uc 
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KASINDA,   X£L.    Cassia  occidentelis. 

Linn.  ;  W.  .V  A. 

KASIPRASAD  GHOSE,  see  Indra. 

KASIR  of  PaQjab.  Albizzia  stipalata, 
Boiv^  also  GornuB  macrophylla,  fVall. 

KASI  BATNALU,  Tcl.  QuamocUt  phoe- 
niceum,  Ch. ;  IpomcM  pluBoieeum,  VoL 
p.  502. 

KASIS  and  Eahi,  are  earths  cootainiQg 
iron  ID  the  form  of  an  anhydrous  protosal* 
phate  of  ircm  in  white  satin-like  crystals  and 
in  the  form  of  a  sesquisulphate.  They  are 
obtained  from  bituminous  shales^and  are  found 
extensively  mixed  with  the  alnm  shales,  at 
Ealabagh  and  at  Find  Dadaa  Khau  ;  they 
form  a  considerable  article  of  internal  trade 
hwa^  much  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  in 
medicine  as  a  styptic  and  astringent.  These 
are  almost  Ute  only  mineral  products  of  the 
plain  districts  of  theFanjab. — FowtlVa  Hand- 
book. 

KASI  USTE,  or  Bameswara  nste  and 
Basagadi  manu,  Tbl,  Solanum  pubescens. 

EASJAVA  MABAM,  Tah.  Memecylon 
tinctoriom. 

KASJIEALANGA,Maleal.  Dioscorea 
alata,  Linn. 

KASKASA,  HiKD.    Suseda  fruticosa. 

KASKEI,  Hind.   ludigofei-a  hetei-anlha. 

KASKUSRT,  Hind.    Giewia  Rothii 

KASNIR,  Sylhbt.    Ficus  elasttca,  Roxb. 

KASFAT,  Hind.  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 
Kaspat  and  Ugla  are  two  triangular  seeds, 
evidently  of  the  same  kind  ;  seemingly  the 
Polygonum  fagopyrum,  used  principally  as 
food  in  the  Himahiya  hills, — FoteeltM  Hmd- 
book.  Vol.  i,  p.  820. 

KASFIAN,  see  KasyaiM. 

KASR  or  Al-Kasr,  ruins  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  B^hdad.  According  to  Arrian,  Me- 
sambria  was  the  name  of  a  peninsula  or 
Chei'sonese,  forming  a  district  or  tei'ritory. 
Within  a  few  leagues  of  this,  he  places  Taok 
near  which  was  a  palace  of  Uie  Peraian  kings. 
{Hist.  Ind^  0.  S9.)  This  Greek  name  would 
well  express  the  Arabic,  "  tak",  which  sigui- 
fies  a  Taatt  or  arch ;  as  that  palace  of  the 
Persian  Khusru  (Choeroes,  and  his  descend- 
ants) near  Baghdad  is  still  called  Tak-i- 
Kesra,  the  principal  chamber,  being  ai*ched 
or  Tanked.  Ftolemy  however  assigns  two 
Taok  to  the  pi-ovince  of  Persia.  The  ruin 
called  by  the  Arabs  "Al-Kaar  ;  Is  much 
smaller  than  the  Mujatlibah,  but  is,  nearly 
similar  in  character.  The  tower  of  Nim- 
rod  is  visible  from  the  spot.  Here  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  site  of  Ctesiphon, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore  are  similar  heaps 
where  Seieucia  stood.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
former  is  the  front  of  an  extensive  building, 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  Tak-ut-Eesra,"  or  the 
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arch  of  Chosroes  ;  it  possesses  no  r^aiiM  of 
extraordinary  taste  or  ornament,  but,  in  the 
name  it  bears,  speaks  of  splendonr  and  of 
power  now  eclipsed  by  a  simple  tomb  sund- 
ing  close  to  it,  to  which  thousands  flock  ia 
honour  of  the  memory  of  a  bai'ber.  Mr.  Jaidc- 
son  when  proceeding  up  the  Tigris,  in  1797, 
passed  by  the  rains  of  Gtesiphoa  which  that 
river  hsid  considerably  andermined.  **  The 
banks  being  near  ten  feet  perpendicaUir,  ka 
saw  above  tiie  snr&ce  of  the  water,  tiM 
foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings, 
which  were  chiefly  of  brick,  and  so  stroagly 
cemented  together,  as  often  to  overhang  the 
water.  There  were  also  visible  a  great  many 
earthen  Jars  ;  some  half-exposed,  others  ready 
to  fall  into  tihe  river ;  and  some  of  them  of 
siugalar  construction.  Captain  Mignon  dug 
into  the  sides  and  bases  of  many  of  the  mounds 
at  theTak-i-Kasra  and  found  their  foundations 
invariably  composed  of  the  fire-bnrat  brick. 
The  sack  of  the  plao^  by  the  Saracens,  aa 
related  by  Gibbon,  took  place  in  a.  d.  6S7. 
The  capital  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
tumultuous  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  mahomedans 
who  shouted  with  religious  transport,  *Tfab 
is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes  I  this  is  <iw 
promise  of  the  Apostle  of  God.'  Tlie  sack 
of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its  desertion 
and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens  disliked 
the  air  and  situation  of  the  phu»  ;  and  Onar 
was  advised  his  general  to  remove  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  A  mile  to  the  nordi  of  die  "Kasc^ 
or  full  five  miles  distant  fnm.  Hilla,  and 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  rivw 
bank,  is  the  last  ruin  of  the  series,  which  has 
been  described  by  Fietro  della  Valle,  who 
deteimines  it  to  have  been  the  Tower  of  Belos, 
an  opinion  adopted  by  Rennell.  The  natives 
call  it  Mugatlibe  or,  according  to  the  Arab 
pronunciation  of  these  parts,  Mujaltbe,  mean- 
ing overturned. — Jackson^  Journey  from 
India  towards  England^  ■f;e  ,  p.  86,  Land., 
1799  ;  Geog.  Lib.,  vi,  c.  4  ;  Ouselet^s  Tra- 
vels^Vol.  i,  pp.  193, 223  ;  Skinner't  Overland 
Jonmey,  Vol.  ii,p.  247  j  Mipnon^s  TVavelt, 
pp.  74,  77  ;  Rich's  Ruins  ofSabyUm,  J»*  28  ; 
Ftolemt/,  History  of  India,  e.  89.  $ee  Ma- 
jellibah,  Babylon. 

KASRA-I-SHIRIN,  a  small  village  of 
twenty-eight  houses,  with  a  caravanserai- 
sbahi,  in  pretty  good  condition.  It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Dialla.  General  Ferrier  hazards 
the  opinion,  that  the  ruins  of  Easra-i-shirin 
might  be  those  of  the  city  of  Oppidam,  which 
is  placed  by  ancient  authon  in  the  Zagron 
mountains,  between  Opisand  £cbatana,and 
was  founded  bjr *,«^^^^f^B,  who 
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followed  Xerxes  into  Persia. — Ferrier^i 
Ceu-anan  JounetfS,  pp.  12-13. 

KASSA,  pToperlj  Kbassah,  Pkrs-,  any- 
tbiog  reserved  or  approved  ;  also  a  fine  kiud 
of  catechu  in  cakes,  made  from  the  nuts  or 
seeds  of  the  Areca  catechu. — SimmontCa 
IHct. 

KASSAN.  see  Kidder, 

KASSAYOO,  T>L.  Andropogon  mnrica. 
tam,  IteiaL 

SASSI,  an  Afghan  tribe  affined  to  the 
great  Safl  elans,  resident  in  Shall  and  ita 
Tillages. — Matton.  SeeEeiat. 

KASSERI  SIRE,  Tau.  Hibiscus  can- 
nabinns,  Linn.,  Boxb.,  W.  !r  A. 

KASSI,  Hind.  A  small  matchlock  used 
in  the  hills  in  lieu  of  the  "kahl"  of  the  plains. 

KASSIA,  a  race,  and  their  language  io 
themountuns  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
mapQtra.  The  Kassia  is  distinguished  from 
all  the  surroundiDg  languages,  Indian,  Ultra- 
Indian,  or  Tibetan.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the 
M<m.  Kambojan  formation  of  languages,  and 
is  a  remnant  of  an  older  formation  which 
preceded  the  Burma-Tibetan  in  northern 
Ultra-Bidia.    See  India,  Kasia,  Khassya. 

KASSIEN  BINDE,  Gsat.  Cassia  lignea, 
Cinnamon. 

EASSOW,  Dds.  EIoBocarpus  oblongua. 
At  Eassowlee  and  Kaoawar,  the  contractors, 
for  fire-wood,  supply  principally  "cfair"  (Pious 
ImgifoJia),  which  grows  wild  in  the  adjoining 
hill  sides,  and  splits  easily.  The  only  forbidden 
wood  is  "behul"  (Grewiaoppositifolia),  which 
emits  an  ofiensive  smell  in  burniog.  The 
villagers  use  as  fuel  the  withered  stems  of 
Eophorlna  pentagona  and  Ihomy  bushes. 

KASTAMEN,  Ger.  Chesnnts. 

KASTERE  of  Trans-Indas.  Cteome 
ruta,  Dne, 

EASTIN,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar  Indigofera 
arborea. 

KASTIRA,  Sans.,  Tin.  It  is  this  woi-d 
that  gave  to  the  British  Isles,  their  earliest 
name,  the  Eassitertdes. 

KASTOREUNT,  Gbb.,  also  Bibergeil, 
GsR,  Castor. 

KASTOBI  KAMAN,  Hidd.  Entada 
poBOBtha. 

KASTURA-BENDA,  Tax.  Abelmos- 
chns  moBchatuB,  Mcmek.  ?  W.^  A.  ;  W.  le, 

KASTURI,  Sans.,  Malat.  Civet 

KASTUBI,  Hind.  Abelmoschus  moscha- 
tos,  Maeneh  J  W.  Sf  A W,  le. 

KASTURI,  also  Petuma  ehettn.  Tel. 
Acacia  fameeiana,  WiUd. 

KASTURI  HUNAI,  Tax.  Civet,  Enq. 
Dot. 

KASTURI  MANJAL.  Tah.  Kastnri 
pssapn,  Tbl.  Gnrcnma  xedoaris,  .Boxfr. ; 
azemmbetiit.,  r«^i,F^20;  Cor.,  p.  201. 
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KASTURI  PATTE,  or  Ganmm,  Tel. 
Nerium  odorum.  Ait. 

KASTURI  TUMMA  or  Karopu  tnmma, 
Tel.  Vachellia  farnesiana,  W.  .if  A. 

KASSUVU,  Tel.  AndropOgon  murica- 
tus,  Betz. 

KASVINI,  the  name  by  which  Amir 
Yahia  is  known,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Kasvin. 
He  wrote  Labbat-ul-tuarikh,  Died  A.  d.  1562. 

EASYA,  a  princely  ittee  alluded  to  in  the 
Harivansa. 

KASYAPA,  in  bindoo  mythology,  was  a 
sage,  the  son  of  Marichi,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
and  one  of  the  prajapati  or  progenitors  of 
created  things.  His  share  in  creation  was  an 
unimportant  one,  as  he  was  the  father  of  the 
gods  and  demons,  beasts,  birds,  reptile6,,and 
man.  He  is  suppoeed  by  some  modern  writes 
to  be  a  person  ificatioD  of  the  remains  of  the 
antediluvian  race,  who  took  refage  in  the 
central  Asiatic  chain,  in  which  traces  of  his 
name  so  plentifully  abound,  as  in  the  Koh-i- 
Kas  or  Caucasus,  the  Easpiaa,  and  Kashmir. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  thirteen  gotra  or  fami- 
lies of  brahroans  owe  their  origin  to  as  many 
divine  s^es  called  after  their  names.  Ka- 
syapa  is  one  of  the  number.  The  Aswaylana 
Sutra  of  the  Big  Veda  contatos  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  gotra  and  their  sub-divisions,  but 
io  a  very  involved  and  unintelligible  style. 
The  popular  enumeration  of  them,  however, 
is  now  wholly  confined  to  the  sonUi  of  India, 
where  several  of  the  reputed  representatives 
of  these  tribes  yet  exist  ;  especially  about 
Gooty  and  Condavir.  Nandavaram,  it  is 
said,  was  a  grant  to  the  thirteen  gotra  by 
the  sovereign  of  India,  Nanda,  in  the  year  of 
Kali  980  ;  but  if  there  be  any  foundation  for 
the  grant,  it  is  of  much  more  recent  date, 
Nanda  having  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  ei'a.  In  bindoo  mytholo- 
gy, Agni  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 
His  consort  or  sacti  is  Swaha,  a  daughter  of 
Kasyapa.  Swaha,  the  sacti  of  Agoi,  resem- 
bles the  younger  Vesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of 
the  Bomaus,  who  had  no  images  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.    Thus  Ovid  has  said, 

"  No  image  Vesta's  semblance  oan  ezpresa, 
Fire  is  too  aubtle  to  admit  of  drMs." 
Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  image  of 
Swaha.  Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in 
pictures.  Some  legends  make  Garuda  tlie 
offspring  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti.  This  all- 
prolific  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some  great  affliction  :  after  a  lapse  of  'five 
hundred  years,  Garuda  sprung  from  the  egg, 
flew  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  tiie 
fire  that  surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards, 
the  devata,  and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambrosia), 
which  enabled  to^H@«t)§ie«»Pti" 


KASYAFA. 


KATAUfi. 


mother.   'A  few  drops  of  this  immortal 
bevei'age  failing  on  the  species  of  grass  called 
Kusa   (the  Poa  cynoauroides),   it  became 
eternally    consecrated ;  and   the  serpents, 
greedily  licking    it  up,  m  lacerated  theii* 
tongues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have 
over  since  remained  forked  ;  but  the  boon  of 
eternity  was  ensured  to  them  by   their  thus 
partaking  of  the  immortal  fluid.    This  cause 
of  snakes  having  forked  tongues  is  still  popu- 
larly, in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to  the 
above  greediness  ;  and  their  supposed  immor- 
tality may  have  originated  in  some  such  stories 
as  this  ;  a  small  portion  of  amnta  as  in  the 
case  of  Rahu,  would  ensure  them  this  boon. 
Kasyapah,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Lamech  of  the  race  of  Cain.    He  maried  two 
wives,  Diti  and  Adlti ;  from  the  former  the 
Danava  or  Daltya  proceeded,  and  from  the 
latter,  the  Deva,  two  iiices,  oftener  at  war 
than  at  peace.    The  Daitya  all  penshed  in 
the  flood.   The  Daitya  seem  to  be  the  Titans 
of  Greek  mythology,  who  fought  witli  the 
gods.  The  Hebrew  sons  of  god  aod  daughters 
of  men  seem  to  be  the  men  of  the  Deva  and 
the  women  of  the  Daitya.  According  to  Bryant, 
the  Greeks,  known  in  later  days  as  Dannioi 
(Danava)  termed  themselves  the  sons  of  men. 
—  flinrf.  TAeat.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  II  ;  Cole's  Myth. 
Hind.,  pp.  115,  117;  Taylor.    See  Aditi, 
Agni,  Arians,  Brahmadicas,  Buddha,  Garuda 
or  Guruda,  Raja,  Taringtui,  Kasyapa,  Sakya 
muni,  Serpent,  Surya,  Topee,  VedaK. 

KASYAPA,  the  BuceeBsor  of  Gotama 
Budha  as  ruler  of  tiiebuddhist  priesthood.  As 
the  champion  of  religious  liberty  and  social 
equality,  Sakya  Muni  attacked  tlie  brahmans 
in  their  weake-stand  most  vulnerable  points  ; 
in  their  impious  assumption  of  all  mediation 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  their 
arrogant  claims  to  hereditaiy  priesthood.  But 
his  boldness  was  successful,  and  before  the 
end  of  his  long  cai'eer  he  had  seen  his  prin- 
ciples zealously  and  successfully  promulgated 
by  his  brahman  disciples  Soripntra,  Mangal- 
yana,  Ananda,  and  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  by  the 
Taisya  Katyayana  and  the  sudra  Upali.  At 
his  death  in  b.  c,  543,  hie  doctrines  had  been 
firmly  established,  and  the  divinity  of  his 
mission  was  fully  recognized  by  the  eager 
claims  preferred  by  kings  and  rulers  for  relics 
of  their  divine  teacher.    His  ashes  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  eight  cities,  and  the  charcoal 
from  the  funeral  pile  was  given  to  a  ninth, 
but  the  spread  of  his  influence  is  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  mention  of  the  numerous  cities 
where  he  lived  and  preached.   Amongst  these 
are  Cl^ampa  and  Bajagriha  on  the  east,  Sravasti 
and  Eausambi  on  ^e  west   In  the  short 
space  of  forty-five  years,  this  wonderful  man 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  peculiar 
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doctrines  over  fhe  fairest  districts  of  the 
Ganges,  from  the  Delta  to  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  Agra  and  Cawnpore.  This  success  was 
perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  early  corrupt  state 
of  brahmanism,  as  to  the  greater  purity  and 
more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own  system. — 
Hardy'fSastem  Monachism,  p.  437  j  Tt^lor, 
KAT,  HiHo.,  Fam.  a  bed-stead,  a  cot 
KATA,  HiHD.  of  IVnjab^  a  variety  of 
sugar-caue. 

KATADI,  or  Katkar,  see  India. 
KATAF,  Arab.    The  specific  name  of  a 
species  of  Balsamodendroo  of  Arabia,  yield* 
ing  a  mynh. 

KATAI,  Mahr.  a  caste  or  individnal  of 
it,  workers  in  leather. 

KATAJ,  Hind.    The  leaves  of  Celaatnw 
paniculata,  Willde. 
KATAK,  see  India. 

KATAKA,  also  Katake,  Sans.  Eatakimn, 
or  Clillla  chettu.  Tel.  Stiychnos  potatmim, 
Linn, 

KATAKA-ROHINI,al8o  Eatunmi,  Sahs., 
Tah-,  Trl.   Helleboi'ns  niger. 
KATALLIKAI,  Tah.   Capparis  horrida, 

Zmn.,  VF.^  A,  Ic. 
KATAM,  Malay.  Crab. 
KAT-AMANaK,  Tam.   Miniley,  Port., 
a  Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  tiiirty 
feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  uud  a  half  ia 
diameter.     Its  wood  is  used  for  planks  in 
vessels,  and  is  considered  valuable  ;  bat 
Mr.  Edye  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  inferior  puiposes  in  the  dod^atd 
and  ships.— £tf^e,  Ceylon. 
KATAMBAL,  Hind.   Ramex  hastatas. 
KAT  AMBALAM,  Maleal.  Spondias 
mangifera, 

KATAMBILLA,  Sinoh.  Boumea  hebe- 
carpa,  Poit. 

KATAMMAL,  Hind.,  of  Kangra.  Syzy- 
gium  jambolanum,  DC 

KAT  AN,  Malay.  Crab.  Cancer  pagaras. 
KATAN,  HiMD.  Flax.  Kataui,  Behg.  A 
woman  spinner.  Katanuja,  Bkng.    The  man 
spinner. 

K AT APA,  Malay?  Terminaliacatappa. 
KATAPANG,  Malat.  A  bkck  dye  ia 
produced  fVom  the  riqds  of  the  raangoatin 
fruit,  and  of  the  "  Katapang,"  or  Terminalia 
catappa,  with  sulphate  of  irou. 

KATAPING,  Bali.,  Jav.  Amygdalns 
communis.  Linn. 

KAT-ARALI,  Tak.  (3erbera  odaUam, 
Gartn. 

KATARKANDA,  HnTD.  Aatragalas  nral- 

ticepa. 

KATA  SHA,  Maleal.  Aloes. 
KAT-ATTE,  Tau.  Bauhinia  tomentosm 
Linn. 


KATH. 


KATHALAY. 


KAT'BA  WA-SAHIBv  tito  Mme  of  a  uiDt.  eVAporated,  the  clear  liqaor  ia  Btrained  iato 


KAT  BBL,  Brmo.    Ferenla  elephaBtum, 
Corr. 

KATCHAES;      Nicobar  Isbuadb. 

KAT  CHANDAK,  Hikd.  Kanttlum  al- 
bum, Linu, 

KATCHAN6  BOTOR^  IIalat.  The 
Soar  med  m  idaknif;  cakee. 

KATCHANG  E.IOU,  Malat.  Green  pea. 

KATCUANG  MBBAH,  Java.,  Malay. 
Bed  pea. 

KATCHANGTANAH.Ha.ut.  GroDDd- 
BoCk  Uneh  caltiTated  m  neighbourhood 
of  tike  sugar '  plantatioBs  where  t^e  refuse, 
after  the  oil  bai  been  extracted,  n  used  as  a 
BBannre.  The  oil  is  in  general  use  for  burning 
and,  among  the  poorer  natives  for  fi-^ing  food. 

KATCHANQTUNGAH.MALAT.  Used 
as  a  ref^etable. 

K  ATCHER  A,  in  Bombay,  aroot  sold,  as  an 
article  ot  food. 

KATCHI  KATTI  MAEAM,  Tak.  ? 
Lagers  (nam  ia  aicroearpa. 

KATCH-KULA,  mwf /f.  M«sa  pim- 
diaiaca. 

KATCHU,  G«B,  Catechu. 

KATEEMOOL,  Hind.?  A  yellewish- 
ooloared  wood,  heavy,  b»t  not  strong,  found 
for  aboot  forty  miles,  in  the  Ssntbal  jungles 
from  Raneebabal  to  Hasdiha,  but  not  very 
plentiftil.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  baiid- 
ing  purposes.^ — Cal.  Enginter'a  Journal, 
July  I860. 

KATELA,  HiMD.  Solannraxaothosappttm. 

KATELA  i  alsaKastila,  Malay.  Batatas 
edoKs,  Ck^sy. 

KUT-EL-AHARAH,  see  Cfasldea,  Tigris. 

KATELI,  also  Bhat  kateys,  Hmo.  Arge- 
iBOM  nexicana,  also  Sofanom  xanlhoeai*pum. 

KATELLA,  Malat.  A  vegetable  in  nse 
at  Bawean. 

KAT-ELLE-MICHA  MARAM»  Tak. 
Atalaotia  nonopbylbi,  DC, 

KATEBH,  the  ancient  Kajpnt  name  of 
Rohitcund,  given  as  a  jagbir  to  Rohitlas; 
—  Campbell,  88. 

KATEBIA  KULI,  also  Knr  Kutlla,  Himd. 
Sterculia  urens. 

KATH,  also  Ea'tha,  Can.,  Guz.,  Hind. 
C^ttechv,  extract  of  the  Acacia  catechu.  It  ia 
maoufiaetured  in  Bannah,  Canara,.B«har,  in 
the  Dekhao,  and  is  Noi^am  India,  M^iere 
lite  manufacturers  move  to  different  parts 
of  the  ttonntry  in  diflerent  seasons,  erect 
temporavy  huts  In  tbe  jungles,  and  select- 
ieg  trees  fit  for  their  pui^iose,  cut  the  inner 
ivoo4  into  small  ohips.  These  tiiey  put 
into  small  earthen  pots,  which  aiv  aiTayed 
km  deiriMe  row  along  a  flrerplaco  built  of 
nnd  ;  watar  » then  poured  in  nntil  the  whole 
are  eovered  ;  after  a  eonsidmble  portion  has 
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oae  of  the  neighbouring  pots,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  material  is  put  into  the  first,  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  the  extract  in 
the  general  receiver  is  of  sufficient  consist 
ence  to-  be  poured  into  clay  moulds,  which  in 
Khem  Pass  and  Doer,  are  generally  of  a 
quadrangular  fonn.  This  catechu  is  usually 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  is  considovd  there 
to  be  of  tbe  best  quality.  It  is  convey- 
ed to  Saharunpore  and  Uoradabsd,  whence 
it  follows  the  course  of  commerce  down 
the  Ganges,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal,  so 
liwt  boUi  nwy  be  exported  from  CiUcatta. 
There  are  mauj  varieties  of  catechu  in  the 
markets,  the  Acacia  catechu  and  the  Gambir 
catechu  being  the  best.  Catechu  has  long 
been  employed  in  India  for  tanning  skins  ;  its 
tanning  properlaes  are  stated  to  be  so  great 
that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five  days.  It 
has  also  been  need  in  India  to  give  a  brown 
dye  to  cotton ;  and  catechu  has  lately  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  calioo- 
priuting  works  of  England^  The  salts  of 
copper  with  saUammwiae,  cause  catechu  to 
yield  a  In^ee  colour,  which  is -very  peima- 
nent.  Tbe  proto-moriate  of  tin  produces  with 
it  a  yellewish  brown.  A  floe  deep  bronze 
hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  by  the 
perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  nitrate 
of  copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a  brown  ; 
and  nitrate  of  iron  a  dark-brown  grey.  For 
dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
enUrc^  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pwlnds  of  that  root. 
But  under  the  name  of  catechu,  Kat^hm 
and  Kucb'b  or  Guch'h,  various  extracts  from 
tiie  wood,  bark,  leaves  and  fruit  of  plants  are 
known'  in  commerce,  via.,  from  the  wood  of 
the  Acacia  catechu,  the  betel  nut  or  seed  ot 
the  Areca  catechu  and  the  Uocaria  gambir, 
the  latter  being-  known  as  Gambir. 

KATHA,  HiNDi  A  story,  a  fiible  ;  a  public 
recitation  about  the  gods. —  Wilson. 

KA-THA,  BtTRH.  Syndesmis  tavoyana, 
WalUeh. 

KAXHAGLI,  HiKD.  Adelia  serrate. 
KATHA-KAMBU,  Tam.  A  kind  of  oa- 
techu  obtained  from  the  betel  nut. 

KATHALAY  is  the  Tamil  tenn  appiiedi 
to  the  Agave  vivipera,  the  manvfiKtuT*  of 
fibres  A-om  which  has  been  sooMssftiny  ao- 
complished.  The  name  of  "  silk  grasst**  idso^ . 
is  applied  to  these  fibres  at  well  as  to.  those  of 
the  A.  yucesfoUa.  The  fibros  of  tb«i  A. 
vivipera  are  said  to  equalia'strength4he  beet 
hemp.  The  A.  oantala  of  Roxburgh  is  sup^ 
posed  to  differ  tittle  from  tbe  A.  i^erioana,^ 
and  its  fibnes  eould  be  equally  turned  to  use  t 
ic  is  oaDed  Vita,  also  Ht»  EatadiimthB,  and. 
Oantala.   Hie  Fonrcroya  gwinteft  VtmUmai, 


KATHAY. 


KATH-GDLAB. 


known  a&  the  Sheemaj  Katlialay,  is  not 
an  aloe,  although  its  fibre  ia  usufUly  so  de- 
nominated. These  ai-e  not  nativea  of  India, 
but  hare  mostlj  been  introduced  from 
America.  They  are  capable  of  enduring  a 
great  varietj  of  climates,  and  are  all  rapidly 
extttiding  over  India,  biit  they  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant,  the  Fourcroya  gigantea, 
especially,  to  yield  the  fibre  in  Uu^e  quanti- 
ties. F.  gigantea  produces  a  fibre  five  or  six 
feet  long,  somewhat  finer  than  that  of  the 
Agave  fibres,  but  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties. The  F,  gigantea  is  less  abundant  than 
the  Agave,  but  is  as  easily  propagated,  and 
its  leaves  attain  a  length  of  ten  feet. 

KATHAMHAM,  a  timalter  species  of 
the  "  jamau,"  from  which  it  differs  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  its  leaves  and  fruit.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  used  as  a  gai^le  for  sore 
montha.~~Ft»0elCs Hand-bookf  Vw.  541. 

KATHA-PAH&RIA,  Hum.  Hippocrates 
ai'borea. 

KATHAR,  a  clan  of  Thugs. 

EATHAVEN  NAB,  Malul.  Fibre  of 
StiychuoB  potatorum. 

KATHAT.  The  empire  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
China,  is  called  by  the  western  Mongol, 
Eathay ;  by  the  Hantchu  Tartar,  it  is 
called  Nikan  Kourn,  and  by  the  Chinese, 
TohouDg-kou^ ;  the  last  name  meaning  the 
Central  Kingdom .  ■  According  to  M.  Hue, 
the  Chinese  also  give  to  their  counby  the 
names  of  Tchoung-hoa,  or,  flower  the 
centre  ;  of  Tien-chao,  the  celestial  empire,  or 
heaven's  empire ;  and  of  Tien-hia,  the 
"  Beneath  Heaven,"  or  the  world,  as  the 
Romans  called  their  dominions  Orbis.  The 
most  ancient  nam^  given  to  their  country  by 
the  Chinese,  and  Uiat  most  in  use  is  Tchoung- 
kouo,  that  is  to  say,  the  Empii-e  of  the  Centre. 
It  is  also,  however,  called  by  the  natives  Tang- 
shan,  the  hills  of  Tang  (Uie  name  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  dynasties)  ;  the  present 
reigning  &mity  has  given  it  the  name  of 
Ta-tsiiag-kwc^  the  empire  of  great  purify.  In 
government  proclamations,  especially  in  those 
addressed  to  other  nations,  and  who  all 
are  styled  Barbarians,  it  is  often  called 
Teen-chaou,  the  "  Celestial  Empire."  The 
natives  call  themselves  Chung-kwo-teih-jin, 
men  of  the  middle  kingdom,  or  Han-jin.  The 
Portngueae  first  visited  a  part  of  China  in 
1514,  and  the  adventurers  on  this  occasion 
sold  tiwir  goods  to  great  prtSt,  though  they 
warn  not  allowed  to  land.  In  1517  took 
place  die  trading  expeditioa  to  Canton  nnder 
Asdmdai  CBrzying  tlie  unfertBDate  ambassax 
d»  Peres,  who  died  in  fetters  in  China. 
Cathay  had  beeo  flie  «m  of  the.firat  Toyage  of 
the  Cabota  to  the  north-west  in  1496,  and  it 
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continued  to  be  the  object  of  many  adventar- 
ouB  English  voyages  to  the  north-west  and 
north-east  till  far  on  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, though  in  the  later  of  these  expeditions 
China  no  doubt  had  assumed  its  plaeei.  At 
least  one  memorable  land  journey,  too^  waa 
made  by  E^gliahmen,  oC  which  the  invefltigs- 
tion  of  the  trade  with  Cathay  was  a  chief 
object, viz.,  that  in  which  Anthony  Jenkioson 
and  the  two  Johnsons  reached  Bokhara  from 
Russia  in  1558-9.  The  countiy  regarding 
which  tiiey  gathered  information  at  that  city 
is  still  known  in  Central  Asia  only  as  Cathay, 
and  its  great  capital  is  still,  as  In  the  days  of 
Polo,  called  Cambalu  and  not  Peking. — Iht- 
halde^  Httt  of  China^  p.  1 ;  Hue,  Chinese 
Smpire,  Vol.  i,  pp.  849-350  ;  YuU  Cathay, 
It  pp.  cxli,  oxiii, 

EATH  BADAH,  BxHG.,  fruit  of  Tenni- 
naitu  catappa. 

EATH  GABAHI,  Hivd.  A  kind  of 
sugar-cane. 

KATH-BEL,  also  Eath  bel  ka  good,  Hiho. 
Leaves  and  fruit  and  gum  of  the  Feromia 
elephantum  or  Wood-apple  tree. 

KATHBEL,  Behq.  Jasminum  hirsntiim. 
KA-THE,  the  Burmese  name  for  the  state 
and  people  of  Munidpoor  called  by  thesn- 
solves  oi^tOa 

EA-THEET-NEE,  Bqbk.  In  Amharat, 
a  timber  employed  for  house  posts,  boats  and 
carts.  It  is  a  heavy,  hard,  grey  wood,  rather 
liable  to  injury  fn»n  insects.— Copt.  Dance. 
•  KA-THEE-THA,  Bdbm.  This  tt«e  is 
found  in  abundance  all  over  the  provinces  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  Its  bark  is 
used  by  the  Karens  in  lieu  of  betel,  and 
could  probably  be  put  to  use  in  turnery. 

KA-THEET-THA,  Bvau.  A  timber 
tree  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of 
maximum  girth  4  cubits,  maximum  length 
22  feet  ;  not  very  abundant — CapL  Danqe. 

EATHEI,  the  Eatheri  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lDS,the  present  KfaeM' tribe.  See  Afghan, 
Kabul,  jS^ietri. 

KAT'HEL.  HiMD.  Tin. 
EATHERI  of  Diodoma  sieulos,  see  Ka- 
bul, Kathei. 

KATESWARI,  the  local  tutelary  deities 
of  the  non-Aryan  races,  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  are  the  Ai  of  tiie  Mahrattas,  Uie  Aju- 
mun  of  the  Tamil  races,  and  Amma-varu  of 
Tilingana.  The  tutelary  deity  of  a  village^ 
the  Gramma  Deva  is  in  many  places  a  sh^w- 
less  stone,  in  northern  India  called  Katea- 
wari,  Hanwat,  Bhnm  Sen,  Hari-Xtam —  WUa, 
KATHEWAT,  Hon).  Indigofem  hete- 

rantha.   

EA-THE-Ytr-WA,  see  3n\ef  minea, 
EATH-GULAB,  Bbho.  Bosa  indica. 
KATH-GULAB,  Hzhq.   Fioiu  conia. 
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KAFHI. 


KATH-KOTE. 


KATHI  or  Katti.  Sereral  peoples,  or 
branchoB  o£  the  Bame  ?  people,  are  knowD  bj 
this  name.  At  present,  the  peninsala  of 
Guerat  is  divided  into  numerous  chieflaia- 
ships,  and  although  the  Ksthi  hold  but  a 
small  p<v^<m,  yet,  this  Indo-G^tic  tribe  has 
given  its  name  to  the  entira  peninsulat  and 
the  modoii  name  of  Ktftynwar  has  complete- 
I7  superseded  the  ancient  title  of  Sanrashtra. 
There  Tras,  however,  an  intermediate  term 
used  to  designate  it  before  the  irruption  of 
the  KatHii,  a  term  familiar  to  the  author  of 
Almagestom,  as  well  as  to  the  hindoo  geo- 
grapfaws,  and  this  was  Lar-des,  from  the 
inbe  of  Lar,  whence  the  Larica  or  Larice  of 
the  Greeks.  Col.  Tod  tells  us  that  the  Eat'hi, 
the  ancient  fbe  of  Alexander,  are  a  tall  robusc 
race,  not  only  fairer  than  those  around  them, 
but  blue  efes  are  met  with  amongst  them, 
ittdicadve  of  their  northern  origm.  Another 
writer  tells  us  that  tiie  Jua  and  Eatfhi, 
are  tall,  cometj  and  long-haired  races,  who 
have  Tast  herds  of  camels  and  black  cattle, 
from  which  the  towns  are  furnished  with 
ghee  or  clarified  butter,  and  the  people 
themselves  provided  with  libations  of  milk. 
Amongst  the  various  branches  of  this  no- 
madic race,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Eoman- 
katht.  Abnlgazi  describes  a  famous  tribe  iu 
Kharezm,  the  ancient  Chorasmia,  called  Co- 
mani,  tiie  remains  of  which  were  expelled  by 
Chengis  Khan  :  and  the  rcyal  author  adds, 
"  Ui^ns  was  not  always  the  capital :  and 
Abalfeda  tells  us  Oath,  also  spelt  Kaht,  in 
41*  45'  N.  lat.,  was  formerly  the  metropolis." 
What  affinity  there  was  between  these,  the 
people  of  Cathay,  and  Alexander's  Cat'lii,  it 
were  now  vain  to  ask  :  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  trace  the  Kafhi  from  the  Five 
Rivers,  and  to  observe  &at  the  name  of  their 
first  settlement  in  Eat^war,  was  Cftt*h-kote, 
from  which,  as  stated,  they  were  dislodged 
hj  the  first  Jharqa  colony  from  Sind.  It 
is  said  oi  them,  that  they  repeat  couplets 
describing  their  migration  from  Mooltan, 
and  temporary  settlement  in  the  traots  called 
Pawin,  north  of  the  Bun  and  of  Megum 
Boa,  Uieir  leader,  conducting  the  first  Kat'hi 
colony  across  the  gulf  into  Saurashtra  eight 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  so  predominant 
was  their  power  th&t  it  changed  tlie  ao- 
eient  name  of  the  peninsala  to  Knt*hi-war. 
Ai  an  interval  of  1,300  years,  two  conquer- 
ors, Alexander  and  Mafamud,  were  opposed 
by  a  race  of  this  name.  In  a.  d.  IOOO, 
Hahmud  entered  Hindustan,  but  in  the  course 
<»f  mf^t  7«an,  he  made  no  Airther  progi-ess 
than  ICooltan.  The  people  of  Mooltan,  who 
were  the  Mailt  and  Gather!  (that  is  the  Khetry 
or  Rajpoot  tribe)  of  Alexander,  must  have 
preserved  their  ancient  spiiit,  to  be  able  to 
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oppose,  for  so  long  a  time,  such  formidable 
armies  headed  by  so  furious  an  enthusiast, 
{n  lOOH,  we  find  the  confederate  hindoos 
defeated  :  and  Hahmud's  first  essay  towards 
effecting  the  downfall  of  their  religion,  was 
the  destruction  of  the  fRmous  temple  of 
Nagarkote,  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Fanjab  country.  His  next  expedition,  being 
the  sixth,  was  in  1009  ;  when  Tannaaar,  a 
more  celebrated  place  of  hindoo  worship,  on 
the  west  of  Delhi,  experienced  a  like  fate 
with  Nagorkote  ;  and  the  city  of  Delhi  itself, 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.  In  1018,  he 
took  Kanoge,  and  also  destroyed  the  temples 
of  Mati-a,  or  Mat^ra  (the  Methora  of  Pliny). 
His  twelfth  expedition,  iu  1024,  was  fatal 
to  the  celebrated  temple  of  S<mmat,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat  adjoining  to  the  towu 
of  Fatten,  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  not  far 
fWnn  the  island  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fwtugueae.  The  Kathi,  or  Katti  tribe, 
supposed  to  be  the  nation  which  so  manfliUy 
opposed  Alexander,  was  then  located  about 
Mooltan,  at  this  period  occupied  by  the 
lianga  race.  The  Chai-an  race,  in  western 
and  Centi-al  India,  are  the  bards,  heralds  and 
genealogists  of  the  Kat'hi  race.  The  Ka- 
chiU  Cluran  are  carriers  of  grain,  salt  and 
groceries.  The  Maru  or  desert  Charan  do 
not  engage  in  trade  ;  their  becoming  per- 
souiU  security  fbr  au  agreement  is  sumcSent. 
Xhey  are  analogous  to  the  bard  of  Eurt^. 
The  Katti  claim  descent  from  the  Bella,  an 
addiUonal  proof  of  northern  origin,  and 
strengthening  their  right  to  the  epithet  of 
the  bards,  "  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tatta." 
They  are  the  ruling  tribe  in  Kattiwar,  into 
nhich  accoi'ding  to  these  traditions,  they 
immigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  ill 
the  eighth  ceptaiy.  They  are  divided  into 
three  principal  families,  the  "Wala  or  Want, 
the  Ehachar  and  the  Khumaa.  They  con- 
tinued till  the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  century 
to  be  turbulent— rodV  Travels,  pp.  205, 
45S-7  ;  RennelCs  Memoir,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  46  ; 
TotFs  RajastAan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  246  ;  WiUon*i 
Gloss*   See  Katt'ht,  Kattyawar,  Jan. 

KATHI,  HrND.  Desmodium  tiliafblium, 
also  Indigofera  arborea  ;  I.  heteranths,  Ed- 
wavdsia  mollis,  Myricaria  germanica,  Arun- 
diuaria  falcata. 

KAXHIABA,  Guz.  Kathuya  or  Kathuriya, 
Beno.   a  wood-tutter  and  wood-seller. 

KATHIAWAB,  or  Kat-hi-war,  see  Kathl. 

KAT'HIL,  DcK.  Tin. 

KASHILI-KIBE,  Tau.  Hibiscus  surat- 
tensis. 

KAT  KOMUL,  Tau.  Caliicarpa  lanata. 

Linn.,  Roxb. 
KATH-KOTE,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
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KATmCB  BZJX  MIKIAK. 

KATKMAHLI,  Hind.  A  tEfte  of  Ghota 
N^pore,  with  a  hard,  red  timlier.--^Cb/.  Cat, 
£x.  1862. 

KaTHMANOU,  see  Catmandoo,  Buddha. 

KATH-MULLIKA,  Bb»g.  Arabiaa  jas- 
mine, JasmLDum  sambac. 

KATHNA,  ariverof  Jabbalpur. 

KATH-SHIM,  Beno.   CanavaUa  viroaa. 

EATH  SOLA,'  Benq.  iGscbynomeoe 
aspera.    Sesbania  paludosa,  Roxb. 

KATHU,  Hind.  Indigofera  heteraDtha, 
also  in  Kaogni,  Kulu,  &&  Fagopyrum  eaculeo- 
tam  ;  also  Catocha,  extract  ^  Acacia  c^chu, 
Witid, 

KATHU  ELUP.ffi,  Tat.  Termioalia 
belerica,  Boxb, 

KATHUN  BAN,  Panj.  Quercus  ilex, 
Linn. 

KATHU-KE  VI,  Tam.  A  tree  of  Travaa- 
coro,  wood  verj  buoyant,  and  generally  used 
for  rafting  the  heavy  timber  from  the  forests  ; 
and  also  for  catamai*ans  aad  canoes,  as  it  ts 
easily  worked,  aud  obtained  without  much 
trouble,  and  of  all  dimensions.  It  Is  not  vevy 
durable. — £dye,  Foretts  of  Malabar  and 
Ckinara, 

KAT'HXTBIA,  Hud.  Makers  of  catechu 
from  the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu. 

KATH  YA,  Hind.   A  kind  of  wheat. 

KATHYKHA,  see  Buceros  TickelH. 

KATI,  Hind.   Indigofem  heterantha. 

KATIA  JANA,  author  of  some  Sutras, 
who  flourished  about  the  time  of  Asoka. 

KATIAMUDAM  CHETTU,  or  Dundi- 
gapn  ohettu.  Tel.  Jatropha  glaudulifera,  R. 

KATIAWAR,  see  Kattewar. 

KATIB,  Abab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  From 
Arabic  Kut'b,  he  did  write,  a  copyist  or 
book-copier,  a  scribe.  In  all  southern  Asia 
this  profession  is  followed,  and  written  books 
are  preferred  to  those  that  are  printed.  Thej 
write  by  the  juz  or  portion,  aud  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  Bs.  5  to  1  o  per  juz. 

KATIE  KALE,  Sinoh.  A  tree  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot 
weighs  42  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  25  to  50 
years.  It  is  used  for  common  house-buildiug 
and  in  the  consti'uction  of  the  ships  called 
TCttra  dhonies. — Mendii. 

KATIKEYA,  son  of  Siva,  his  other  names 
are  Cnmara,  Cumara  swami,  Skanda,  and 
Snbrahottiiya.    See  Kartakeya. 

KATI  KILAN6U,  Tah.  Aponogetou 
monastachyoD. 

KATILA,  Hind.  Sterculia  nreufi,  Soxl>. 
Katila  ka  gond.  Hind.    Oum  of  Sterculia 
urens.    See  Katira. 
KATILLIKAI,  Tam.  ?  Capparis  homda. 
KAT-ILLUPA,  Tam.,  Bassia  longifolia,/,. 
KATIMUB  BUI  HINIAK,  Malay.  Cu- 
cumber seed  oil. 
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KATUWAB. 

EATINA,  ck>th  used  in  Ceylon  formakii^ 
a  budd'hist  priest's  robo.  Hardy's  Eastern 
Mofiachtem. 

KATINGE  BUMI,  Aeab.  ?  Pistacia  tere- 
binthus. 

KATIOE-POT— ?  Hodgsonia  heteroclitfc 
KATIO W,an  oil  is  expressed  from  tha  seed 
of  this  Borneo  ti'ee  which  is  much  valuad  for 
cooking,  hut  is  yet  unknown  to  Europe.  Ttie 
tree  is  not  foood  in  Sauawak.   The  seeds  an 


oblong,  pointed,  «od  of  a  ahiniug  rich  hr«wa 
coloui' ;  the  oil  which  they  produce,  on  com- 
pressiou,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  perfume 
preoisely  resembJing  that  of  almond  oil ;  aad, 
as  it  is  very  cheap  and  abundant  io  the  places 
where  it  grows,  it  would  perhaps  be  service- 
able  to  soap-makers  and  perfumers.  It  is  d 
vei7  fiuo  Oil  for  lamps,  burning  with  a  bright 
and  clear  flame,  at  the  same  time  emitting  an 
agreeable  odour  ;  it  is  prodoued  chiefly  on 
the  Sadong  Liogah,  and  Kallekka  rivers,  and 
exported  to  Sarawak  and  other  places  under 
the  name  of  Miniak  KAtiow.—Lov't  Hara- 
toakfP.  47. 
KATIBA,  Fanj.  Sulix  babylopica,  LtMn. 
KATIRA,  Hind.  A  kind  of  wheat 
KATIRA,  Hind.  Gum  of  several  plants, 
viz.,  of  Cochlospermum  gossypium  ;  Erio- 
deodron  aufractuosum  and  Sterculia  urens.  It 
is  often  substituted  for  tragacanth.  Thegnm 
of  Cochlospermum  gossypium  is  semi-traas- 
parent^  white,  in  striated  pieces,  very  much 
twisted  aud  contorted  and  is  known  as  fidse 
tragacauth.  It  is  much  used  as  a  demalorat 
in  Uppei-  India. — Birdw  j  FowelP*  HoMd* 
book.  Vol.  i,  p,  897. 

KATISI^  PAHJ.  Comns  maeropbvlla. 
Wal.  ^  ' 

KATIAWAR,  Saurashtra  or  Soreth,  the 
good  land,  is  the  peninsula  of  Guzemt,  which 
is  almost  cut  ofi"  from  the  main-land  by  the 
twoRuun.  It  is  about  150  miles  long  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  aud  coataius  as  ai-ea 
of  22,000  square  miles.  Its  mountain  fea* 
tures  ai-e  the  Burda  Hills  which  end  in  the 
south  in  the  Alich  i-ange  aud  the  Oshnm. 
The  lofty  and  holy  mount  of  Guuai'  over- 
looks the  aucieut  fortress  of  Junagarh  (old 
fort)  and  a  tract  in  the  south,  called  tha  Ge«-, 
stretching  50  miles  east  and  west  apd  30 
miles  north  and  south,  consists  of  ridges  aud 
hills  covered  with  dense  forest  trees  and 
jungles  and  full  of  almost  inaccessible  fastr 
nesses  which  for  ages  have  given  shelter  to 
robbers,  outlaws  and  the  agbwi,  a  sect  of  wild 
fanatics  reputed  to  be  cauibals.  The  name  is 
also  written  Kat'hiwar  or  Kattyawar  it  may 
be  arranged  into  five  northern  districts) 
viz.  Jhalawar,  Machu-Kanta,  Hatlar,  Bur- 
da  and  Okhamundil  ;  and  five  southera, 
viz.,  Soreth.  B«b^»™|P5fl,^t?»jr%  Go.. 
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faelwar,  and  KatUawar  proper.  It  aboands 
in  jangle  fastncBses,  ita  population  is  babitn- 
ally  armed  to  the  teeth  and  lai^elj  intermix- 
ed with  merceoariea  from  Mekran,  Arabia, 
Siod  and  BdoehiMan.  The  climate  ie  equable 
and  temperate^  and  the  coast  ia  balmy  with 
the  BoH  tmatii  of  ocean  breeses  blowiDg  fresh 
from  the  soatb  pole.  Daring  the  seventh 
ceotary,  in  a.  d.  770,  WaUebhlpur,  the  pi-e- 
sent  Walleh,  which  had  the  most  briUiaat 
coari  in  India,  Mi  before  an  irruption  from 
the  norUi,  supposed  by  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  to  be  Persiaus  under  Nosbirwau  the 
great,  by  Colwel  Tod  to  be  Soythians,  and 
by  aaotber  autbori^  to  be  Indo-BMUtrianSt 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  and  fouuded  new 
cities  in  Malwah.  The  old  temple  of  Socaa- 
nath  is  in  the  city  of  Deo-PatUn.  lu  1808, 
CoUmel  Alexandw  Walker,  then  Resident 
at  the  Gukwar's  conrti  was  ftble  to  arrange 
for  payment  to  the  Gaikwar,  from  the  Kiyput 
chiefs,  of  a  oertain  fixed  sum  as  suswainty. 
When  the  Feshwa  was  overthrown  in  1817, 
the  British  succeeded  that  power  in  the  chief 
coatFol  of  Guzerat.  The  gross  revenues  are 
estimated  at  a  million  sterliog  ;  out  of  that, 
£iOO,UOO  ia  paid  as  annual  tribute  in  the  pro- 
iNMioa  of  f  I'ds  to  the  British  government  and 
^rd  to  the  Gaikwar.  The  population  is  1^ 
miiliona.  The  tributaries  are  called  talukdars, 
of  whom  there  are  224,  each  of  whom  pos- 
seaaea  exclnslTe  jurisdiction  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  only  the  Graeina  and  Mul  Grassia 
are  adlowed  to  litigate  with  their  ruling  chiefs. 
These  are  sprung  either  fran  cadets  of  the 
mling  tribe  or  feom  proprietors  of  lauds  which 
they  have  originally  seized,  and  now  defend 
widk  all  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  Bajput, 
who  freely  gives  aud  takes  life  for  aci'es.  The 
principal  talnkdars  are  their  Highness  the 
nawab  of  Junagurh,— the  jam  of  Navanaggar, 
and  ^e  rawal  of  Bhownaggar  :  also  the  rana 
of  Forebandar,  the  raj  of  Draugdra  and  the 
thakur  of  UurvL  Junagarh,  the  most  im- 
portant is  held  by  a  descendant  of  Sber  £han 
Babi, »  soldier  of  fiHiune  who  seized  it  in  the 
general  anarefay  wfaioh  preoeded  the  snb- 
TertioD  <^  the  MoguL  The  term  BahVwat- 
tiah  (bah'r,  out  and  wat  a  road)  is  applied  to 
Kattyawar  Bajpoots,  who  on  some  dispute 
with  their  landlord,  quit  their  villages,  wliich 
thus  lie  waste,  and  occupy  the  neighbouring 
hstneases  from  whence  they  make  inroads 
unlil  hnnted  down,  or  a  compromise  or  settle- 
ment occur.  In  the  Jhalawar  district,  proper- 
ty Btfden,  or  the  thief  must  be  produced,  and 
the  Faggi  who  trace  the  Fag  or  fooUprinta, 
are  there  the  most  fiunons.   See  Katl^war. 

KATJANG£JO,HaxAT.  Green  peaa. 

BATJANG  TANAH,  Halat.  Groond 
nut,  white  Tariety. 
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KATJANG  KAIMBLEH,  Jat.  Used 
as  a  vegetable. 

KAT-JHEE&AKUM,  Tax.  Yenumia 
antbelmintica. 

KAT-JUTI,  T4X.  Afropa  acnmixuta, 
Royle. 

KAT-EADOOGHOCX  Tah.  Polanisia 
ioosandra. 

KATKALIGA,  or  Katkalija,  also  Katka- 
rauga,  Katkaranj,  £adiaratuwa,  HiNDv  Gui- 
landina  bonduo,  Xtna.,  W.  Jf  4*y  Cfnudpitfiia 
boDduceltd^  Fleming.    Bondwe  nut. 

KAT-KARKA,  Malkal.  AaisochUua 
oarnoeum,  Walk 

KAT-KATULLA,  Hind,  of  Hasan,  M., 
the  tomentum  of  the  leaf  of  OnQBeri&  Ac. 

KAT-KIRBA,  Can.  Hytena. 

KAT-KODUKU,  Malkm..  Gynasdrop- 
sis  pentaphylla,  DC. 

KAT-KRANAJB,  Hird.   Brassica,  sp. 

KAT-KUDDAGHU,  Maueal  Foladsia 
icosaudra,  W.  Jr  A. 

KATLE  CHETTU,  or  Katie  gaddi  ?  Tel. 
Audropogon  acioulai  is,  Jietz. ;  R,  i,  262. 
Cbiyeopogon  acic.,  Mott.  ?  Spear  grass  or 
Ch(H-  kanta,  Hind. 

KATLE  TIGE,  or  Dusaii  Uge.  Coccor. 
lus  villosas,  D(X 

KAT  MAAM  MABAM,  Tah.  Spondasa 
mangifera,  Pert.^  ^oxb^ 

KATM  AL,  Hind.   Ruta  augustifdia. 

KATMANDU.  This  town^  the  capital  of 
Nepal,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bhagmutty  and  BIAmutty,  and-  containa  a 
population  of  50,000  inhabitants.  A  traditimi' 
is  current  in  Nepal  that  the  valley  of  Kat- 
mandu was  at  some  former  period  a  lake,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  character  it 
would  have  appesi-ed  the  most  beautiful. 
The  valley  of  Nepal  is  almsst  uiuivalled  in 
its  fertility,  supporting  iu  comfort  aud  pientrf 
a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants,  being 
900  persons  to  the  square  nsle.  Througjbouli 
its  whole  length  and  breadth  not  a  stone,  is  to. 
be  found  :  it  is  well-watei-ed  ;  its  temperature 
is  deli^tfrd^  tbja  theimometer  in  the  hottest 
m(ffith  sddem  K^snhes  75%  in  the  oddest 
never  iails  below  30*.— OliphanVt  Journey t 
pp.  85—87. 

KAT  MAVU,  Tax.  Spondias  maugifera, 
Pers. 

KAT  MIELLA  MARAM,  Taj*.  Vitex 
altiasims.  Linn. 

KATOEN,  Dot.    Cotton,  Calico. 

KATOLAMU,  Sabsc.  Mucuna,  sp. 

KATOLI  FISa,  Angi.»-Tam.  fcJee.  A^^. 
bladder. 

KATONDA,  Hnox  Viburnum  cofiiaifD- 
Uum. 

.  EATON-INSHI  KU^  Maleal.  Curcu- 


ma wdpairiiR,  Rasb. 
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KATBIKA. 


KATTA  TEBPAU. 


KATON-EJLDALI,  Malbal.  OBbeckia 
aspera,  properlj  Katou-kadali. 

KATON-KONNA,  Malxal,  Inga  bige- 
mina,  Willd. 

KATON  PAUtA,  Halbaz.  Pbaseolos 
roBtratna,  fFall. 

KATOOBI,  Sansg.  Solaonai  pnbesceiui. 

EATOOKABOGANI,T>L.?  Helleborus 
niger. 

KATORA  or  Puteli,  ia  the  baggage  boat 
of  the  Graogea.  It  ia  about  thirty-five  toaa 
burthen,  though  occasioually  of  double  thia 
size,  ia  flat-bottomed,  cliokev-built  and  un- 
wieldy. They  are  used  principally  for  car- 
riage of  cotton  and  up-Country  produce,  but 
families  in  middling  circumatances  occasion- 
ally hire  them.  They  were  formerly  used  as 
transports  for  soldiera. 

KATORI,  Hind.   Ciasampeloa  pareira. 

EATOU  INDEL,  Haleal.  Pkoenix  syl- 
reBtria. 

EATOU  TSJAGA,  Maliau  Nanclea 


purpurea. 
KATOU 


Oabeckia 


KADALI,  Maleal. 
aapera. 

KATOU  TSJEROE,  Maleal.  Holigarna 
longifolia. 

KATOU  EABUA,  Maleal.  Cinnamo- 
mutn  iners. 

KATOU-MAIL-ELON,  Maleal.  Vitex 
alUaaima. 

EATOU  GONNA,  Malsal.  Inga  bige- 
mina. 

EATOU-INSCHIEUA,  Maleal.  Zingi- 
ber zerumbet. 

EATOU  -  MALNABEGAH,  Halial. 
Atalantia  monophylla. 

KAT-PU  VARASU  MARAM,  Tam. 
Pinua  decepiens. 

KATRA,  Hind.,  a  market-place  ;  that  of 
Mottra  ia  towards  the  south-west  of  the  town. 
It  is  an  oblong  enclosure  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  and 
fift7  fieet  in  breadth.— SVaiif.  of  Mind.,  VoL 
iif  p.  8S. 

KATBAIN,  HiiTD.   Berchemia,  $p. 
EATRAN,  Hind.   Cymbopogon  iwaran- 

cusa. 

EATRAN,  Hind, 

EATRI,  in  the 
weaver  tribe, 

KAT  SHIM,  Beng. 
W.  4-  A. 

EATSIEA,  BuRic.  A  red  wood,  abundant 
in  the  foreata  of  British  Burmah,  liorth  of 
Bangom,  used  for  boats,  said  to  last  from  .5 
to  6  years.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  30  fset,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  ia  6  feet. 
Dr.  BrandU'  CaL  Cat,  £x.  of  1862. 
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Colophony  resin. 
Hyderabad  Dekkan,  a 


Canavalia  virosa. 


EATSJAN,  also  Eartichey.pn,  Tax.  61o- 
riosa  auperba,  Lmn, 

EATSJANG  HENIAE,  Halat.  Ground 
nut  oil. 

KATSJIL  EALAN6U  or  Eatqoala-ka. 
langu,  Malkal.  Dioecorea  alata. 

KATS-JULUNI,  Maleal.  Ksempfera 
galanga,  Zinn.,  alao  Ksnnpfbra  rotonda. 

EAT-JQTI,  Tah.  Atropa  mandrKgora, 
Linn. 

EATSU,  Hind.   Indigofera  beterantlia. 

EATTADIA,  the  devil-priest  of  Geylon. 
There  ia  a  class  of  demi-godH,who  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  watei's,  and  dwell  on  the  sidea  of 
mount  Meru,  and  who  are  distinguished  not 
only  for  gentlwess  and  benevolenee,  bat  even 
by  a  veneration  for  Buddha,  who,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  transmigrationa,  was  himself  bom 
under  the  form  of  a  Takahya   The  malignant 
apiiita  of  Ceylon  are  Takka,  who  are  the  an- 
thors  of  inde6niteevil,and  the  Sin^aieae  haTe 
a  demon  or  Saone  for  each  form  of  cKseas^ 
who  is  supposed  to  be  its  direct  agent  and 
inflicter,  and  who  is  accordingly  invoked  An- 
ita removal ;  and  others,  who  delight  in  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  are  to  be  propitiated 
before  the  arrival  of  any  event  over  which 
their  pernicious  influence  might  otherwise 
prevail.    Hence,  on  every  domestic  occur- 
rence, as  well  as  in  every  domestic  calamity, 
the  services  of  the  Kattadia  or  deviKpriest 
are  to  be  sought,  and  their  ceremonies  per- 
formed, geoerally  with  observaoeea  so  bar- 
barons  as  to  be  tiie  most  revolting  evldtooce 
still  extant  of  the  uncivilized  habits  of  the 
Singhalese.    Especially  in  cases  of  sickness 
aod  danger,  the  assistance  of  the  devil-dancer 
is  implicitly  relied  ou  :  an  altar,  decorated 
with  garlands,  is  erected  within  sight  of  the 
patient,  and  on  this  an  animal,  frequently  a 
cock,  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  his  recovery. 
Another  kind  of  demon-worship  in  Ceylon  is 
a  debased  form  of  hindooism,  where  Uia 
priest  or  kapaa  is  the  performer. —  Te^namtt. 
Chritihnity  in  Ceylon^  p.  232. 

KATTA  GUNGEE,  a  river  of  ComiUafa. 

EATTAL.  Tam.  Bed. 

EAT'TALG,  Tah.  The  Tamil  name  for 
various  species  of  Aloe  and  Agave,  as  Agave 
vivipara.  Agave  americana.  Aloe  perfoliata. 
Linn.    Aloe  indica,  Royle.   See  Eat'halay. 

EATTAM,  Hind.   Eriodendron  anfrac- 
tuosum,  DC. 

EATTA  MELLALU,  Maleal.  Vitei 
arborea,  Moxb. 

EATTA  MITHA,  Hivd.   Ramex  vesi- 
carius. 

EATTANARA,  Maleal.   The  Syrian 
priest  in  Malabar. 
EATTA  TERPALI,  Maleal.  CbaTiea 

roxburghii,  3fi5^g„i,edbyG00Qle 
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XATTHL 

KATTAY  MARAY,  Xah.  Catamaran. 
KATTE  TI6E,  Tbl.    CoccuIub  villosus, 

KATTE,  Karh.,  Tah.    Hence  anient,  a 

'  KATTE  PAPAJBA,  Oucumis,  jp. 
XATTEE,  see  Katbi,  KatCywar. 
KATTERA,  Cos.,  Hutd.  Gnm  traga- 

See  Eatira. 
KATTERI,  a  terribto  demoness,  feared 

wonhipped. 
,  KATTHA,  Hind.   Acacia  catecha. 
LTTHI,  or  Katti,  of  Kattjrawar  proper, 
into  tiieir  present  site  in  the 
oeotary  fhmi  the  banks  of  the  Indns, 
■re  soppoaed  to  be  of  Scythian  origin. 

reli^on  is  hlndooisni,  mixed  with  a 
mnbip.   While  the  Rajpoots  have  a 
primogenitare,  the  Eatti  inherits  by 
dintions.  Thej  are  innately  turbulent, 
all  the  tribes  have  evw  given  great 
The  Komaai,  are  *  Iwandi  of  .the 
tiiba  of  Sanratditra,  whose  pallia,  or 
ncnamental   pillars,  are  seen  in 
tt  every  town  and  village.  The 
mre  one  of  the  early  German  tribes. 
Katd,  claim  descent  from  the  Balla. 
le  or  race  has  given  its  name  to  the 
cf  Eatti  war  ;  according  to  another 
they  came  originally  from .  the 
and  did  not  reach  their  present  site 
foorterath  centary.   They  are  divided 
Am  principal  families,  named  Wala  or 
Khaehar  and  Khuman,  of  each  of  which 
in  odw  sab^TisioiM.   Tbej  are  a 
nbnst  race,  stnnetimes  having  light  hair 
Uaa  eyes,  ud  until  of  late  years,  were 
idled  for  their  turbulence  aud  fierce- 
aversion  to  the  pnrsaits  of  a  peace- 
}lattwly|they  liare  snbsided  into  more 
habits  and  follow  agriculture.  All 
Bts  of  Rajastban  and  Sanrashtra, 
aiiignuig  this  peoplea  phwe  amongst 
r-six  rojral  races  of  India.  It  is  «ie 
oat  important  tribes  of  the  western 
snd  which  has  eflbeted  the  change 
^Ae  aame  from  Sanrashtra  to  Eattiwar. 
all  ill  inhalntants,  the  Eatti  retains  most 
:  his  rdigicm,  his  manners,  and  his 
all  decidedly  Scjrthie,  He  occupied, 
time  of  Alexander,  that  nook  of  the 
neartheconfluentfiTesbcams.  It  was 
these,  Alexander  marched  in  person, 
e  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  where  he 
1  a  sigwd  memorial  of  his  vengeance. 
Katti  can  be  traced  from  these  scenes  to 
pnsBot  haunta.   In  tbe  earlier  portion  of 
•uals  of  JeiBiUmer,  mmtion  is  made  ik 
eonfliets  with  the  Katti ;  and  thefr  own 
fa  their  settleassnt  in  the  Paninsnla 
m(b-«attera  part  of  the  vaUey 


KAITU  ATn. 

of  the  Indus,  about  ihe  eighth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Eatti  were 
conspicuous  in  the  ware  with  Prithivi  nya, 
there  bemg  several  leaders  of  the  tribe  attach- 
ed to  his  army,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  rival, 
the  monarch  of  Kanoi^.  Though,  on  this 
ooeasion,  tikey  acted  in  some  d^ree  of  subeer- 
vienee  to  the  monarch  of  Anhuiwara,  it  would 
seem  that'this  was  more  voluntary  than  fweed. 
The  Katti,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  1 9th 
centuiy,  cootijiued  to  adore  the  sun,  scorn- 
ed the  peaceful  ai-ts,  and  was  much  less  con- 
tented with  tiie  tranquil  subsistence  of  in- 
dustiy  than  the  precarious  earnings  of  his 
former  predatory  pursuits,  when  the  Eatd  was 
never  happy  but  on  horseback,  collecting  his 
black  mail,  lanoe  in  hand,  from  Mend  and  foe. 
Captain  Haomnrdo  says  ttie  Ejatti  diffbrs 
in  some  respects  from  the  Rigpoot.  He  is 
more  cruel  in  his  disposition,  but  far  exceeds 
him  in  the  virtue  of  bravery  ;  and  a  character 
possessed  of  more  energy  than  a  Katti  does 
not  exist.  His  size  is  considerably  larger 
than  common,  often  exceeding  six  feet.  He 
is  sometimes  seen  with  light  hair  and  bluo- 
coloured  eyes.  His  frame  is  athletic  and  bony, 
and  particuUrly  well-adapted  to  his  mode  of 
life.  His  countenance  is  expressive,  but  of 
the  worst  kind,  being  harsh,  and  oft«i  deeU- 
tute  of  a  single  mild  feature.  The  Eatti,  are 
herdsmen  in  the  diskiets  of  ^wur,  Puchur 
and  Parkur.— rod**  Baja$tkan,  Vol.  i,  pp, 
59,  111  ;  miion*s  Ghttary.  See  Kat'hi, 
Rqpoots. 
KATTI,  Tel.  A  knife. 
EATTI-KATTI,  Kalat.  CasalpinU  bon- 
ducella,  Fleming. 

KATTI  MANDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia  cat- 
timandu,  W.  Etliott  W.  le.  1998.  The 
word  means  « knifb  medichie,"  because  its 
gum  is  used  by  the  country-people  to  fix  their 
knives,  &o.  in  the  wooden  handles. 
KATTINA,  a  river  of  Oudh. 
KATT.KASTURI,Malul.  Abefanoschus 
moschatus,  Mmneh.  ?  W.  ^  A.,  W.  Ic. 

EATTOO-BODDE,a]so  Eattoo  Heriteya, 
Singh.   Cullmia  excelsa,  W.  4-  Ic. 

KATTOO-KEENA-GASS,  SraoH.  Xan- 
thoxylou  rhetsa,  Roxb. 

KATTRA-VANGHA,  or  Kattra-bangha, 
Sans.   Aristolochia  bracteata. 
KATTRI-KAI,  Tak.  Briigal. 
KATTC,  propa4y  Eaftn,  Tak.  AwUder- 
nesB,  a  wild. 

EATTU  AMANAKU,  Tax.  Jatropha 
curoas. 

KATTUABAL^Tax.  Cerberaodallam 
Qartn, 

KATTUABASAN,Tax.  Ficasreligiosa. 
KATTU  ATn,  Tax.  Baohinia  tonwQp 
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EATU-KUBUKDO. 

KATTU  AVANAKU  ?  Malial.  Jatro- 
pfaa  curcag,  lAnn. 

KATTU  ELIMICHA  MARAM,  Tah. 
AUlaBtia  monophyllft.    Limooia  alata. 

KATTU  ILLUPEI,  Tah.  Baana  lati- 
fblia.   Baaeia  loogifolia.    See  Elapu-pD. 

KATTU  XMBAL,  SmoH.  Bombaxmala- 
bariGiDin,  DC-,  W.  Sf  A. 

KATTU  JADIKAI,  Taw.  Pyrrhosia 
Horafieldii,  Siume. 

KATTU  JEBAM,  Halul.  JaBminnm 
^rsutam,  hinn. 

KATTU  JERU,  Maleal.  Holigaroa 
longifolia,  Roxh. 

KATTU-JOLAM,  Tam.  KeBmpftria  ga- 
lan^,  Linn. 

KATTU  KALANGU,  Maleal.  Argy- 
reia  makbarica,  also  Dioscorea  aculeata. 

KATTU  KARNE,  Tah.  Draoontiom 
polypfajllam,  Linn. 

KATTU-KATSJIL,  Maleal.  Dioeeorea 
bnlbifbra,  Liim. 

KATTU  KA&UNDU,  Tam.  Triobelia 
■[Hnoea. 

KATTU  KA.STXJBI,  Malul.  Abelmo». 
ohoB  aoschatus. 

EAXTU  KATALA.  If  alxal.  Osbeokia 
aspera,  Blume. 

KATTU-KENDE,  Hihd.  ?  In  Ajmeer,  a 
hard,  fine,  rather  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 
— Gm.  Med.  Top.,  p.  142. 

KATTU-KOLINGI  ?  Tam.  Tephroaia 
parpurea,  Pert. 

KATTU  MAlLIKA  VEE,  Tax.  Boot 
of  species  of  jasminum. 

KATTU  KANOA  MABAM,  Tah.  Buoh- 
anania  laUfolia. 

KATTU  MAVU,  Tax.  Spoodiaa  mangi- 
fera,  Per*. 

KATTU'MIELLA,  Tax.  Yitex  altisaima. 

KATTU  M0LINOE  KIRE,  Tam.  Son- 
chus  oleiticeufl. 

KATTU  MOBUNGAIT  VEB,  Tax.  He- 
dyaai'um  Bennoides. 

KATTUN,  Dan.,  G«r.  Calico.  Gossypiam 
iadicam,  Ltun.  GoUoa. 

KATTUN,  a  mighty  demon,  feared  and 
VDtshipped. 

KATTU  SIRAGAM,  Halkal.,  Tax. 
Ternonia  aalhebniattcii,  Fleabaae. 

KATU-ALU,  IIalkal.  Fiens  «itrifoUa, 
Lam. 

KAXU  ANOAB,  SmoH.   Acacia  knco- 

phloea,  Willd. 

KATU-BQDDK,  Sixan.  CuUenea  exeeUa. 

KATU-KATA-KALA,  SiKGH.  Briedfllk 
inoutaioa. 

KATU  KCETA  KCELA,  Sinqh.  Brie- 
dfiHa-epinoBa,  WUlde- 

KATU-KUHUNDO,  Sikqh.  Fhoberoe 
gntneri,  Xkw. 
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KATULEITTU.SraoB,  GatTotshorridii, 

Gardn^ 

KATU  HELLALLU,  Malxal.  Yites 
altieeima,  Roxb. 

KATU  MELLAU  MABA,  Malsal. 
Yitex  attiBsima,  L. 

KATU-PAMBURU,  Snraa  Pynilaria 
wallidiiana,  A.  DC. 

KATU  PUYAKASA  ItABAU,  Tam. 
Bhas  decipiou. 

KATUB  KONNA.  Inga  bigeiBia% 
Willde.,  W,  *  A. 

KATU-YAGAI,  Tax.  Albizria  lebbek, 
Benih. 

KAT  YELLOO  MITCHA  MABAM. 
Tax.    Limooia  alata.  Atalaotia  mooopbylla. 

KATTYAVV  AB,  theancient  Savrasfatra  or 
Soretfa,  the  good  land,  ia  the  peQiiuBlaof  Gu- 
zerat,  which  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  main- 
land  by  the  two  Bunna.  The  Kattywar  penin- 
anla  Ilea  between  20*  42',  23'  lO*,  L.  and 
L.  69^  5',  73*  14'  E.,  area,  19,S50  square  mile*. 
Kattywar  penusufa  ia  geikeraUy  nndnlatii^ 
with  low  ridges  of  hills,  mnning  ia  imgnbr 
directions.  The  land  in  dkemiddlamoat  part  ia 
the  highest  and  here  all  the  riren  take  their 
rise,  dtsembc^uing  themaelTes  respectively 
into  die  Buna,  the  golf  of  Catch,  and  die  golf 
of  Cambay .  The  Gir,  as  a  saccession  of  ridgea 
and  hills,  of  some  1,000  faet  of  ^evation  dimin- 
ishing towards  the  north.  Griraar,  is  a  granitie 
peak,  3,500  feet.  Falithana  monntain  is  1,500 
&et.  A  groBp  near Poorbnnder,  2,000  feet.  A 
low  ridge  running  from  Chot^k  to  Gir,  400 
feet,  Thecentreofthepminaukiathebi^ica^ 
and  here  all  Che  rivws  take  their  rise.  CaTflni% 
deep  rariaes,  and  other  fhatneasea,  are  very 
anmerooa  ia  the  Gir.  The  base  of  Gtraar 
mountain  18  (dothed  with  jangle,diTerstfied  with 
black  rocks,  which  appear  through  TegetatioD. 
After  this,  the  moant  rises,  an  immense  bare 
and  isolated  granite  rock,  the  face  being  quite 
blade,  with  white  streaks  ;  and  the  north  and 
south  sides  nearly  perpendicular  scarps.  The 
peninsula  is  aboutl50milealong,andtheBBme 
in  breadth.  Its  monotain  features  are  theBurda 
Hills  which  end  ia  the  soath  in  the  Alieh 
raage,  and  die  Oshnn.  The  loffy  and  bolj- 
mount  of  Ghvar  overlooks  the  ancient  fa  Ueaa 
of  Jnuagarh  (old  fort)  and  a  traet  in  dw  sootli, 
called  the  Geer,  Btretdung  50  miles  east  and 
weat^  and  80  miles  north  and  sondi,  consists 
of  ridges  and  hiUa  correred  with  dense  teeat 
trees  and  jungles,  and  fidl  of  almoat  ioaeees- 
sable  fastnesses  which  for  ages  have  given 
shdter  to  robbers,  outlaws  and  the  aghori, 
a  sect  of  wild  faaatios  repoted  to  beeanibala. 
Kattyawar  may  be  arrayed  mtoftvenartlMm 
districts,  Tia.,  Jbdawar,  Maeku-Kaarta,  fial- 
kovBnrda  and  Okbamuadil ;  and  Ato  sootteni, 
™,  8«ntfa,  B.bri.w^^(^fp3^  Go. 
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ivn^  aad  EaUjnmr  proper.  It  abovnds 
jaj^  fiHloflHei^  it»  popolatioD  is  habita- 
f  tntfd  lo  thft  teelh  and  largely  intemix- 
vtik  MKMiarieB  from  Me^ran,  Arabia, 
hiaailBalaehiBtaD.  Tha  cHmate  is  equa- 
■od  MBpenteand  the  eoast  is  balmj  with 
wet  hnalfa    oeew  breeses  blowing  Iredi 

■  Ik  mtk  ftjio,  Kattyawar  has  tm 
mtiif  history.  DimB|r  the  seventli 
mjt  IB  JL.  D.  77(\  WallebhipWi  tho*  pre- 

Villak,  vbieh  had  the  KOdt  brilliaitt 
n  ia  India,  fell  befiive  an  irraption  Aram 
aorth,  aapposed  hf  M ennlBtuart  Elphim- 
H  lo  ba  Persiana  under  Noshirwan  the 
tt ;     Colonel  Tod  to  be  Scythians,  and 
iHtber  authority  to  he  Indo-Baotrians, 
the iakabttaots  fled  and  fouoded  aew>  citiea 
Mihnh.  Tbc  old  temple  of  Somoath  ia 
^  citf  o£  Deo-Pattao.    Another  con- 
mr,  Uahnnd,  left  Ghazni,  on  his  expedi- 
■gHiut  it,  in  Septembw  a.  d.  1024  ; 
HMnMia  anay   was  accompanied  by 
vaiofTilMtcen,  the  flvwer  of  the  aondi 
YtirkeslMi.    Ajnir  aad  Anhilwara  feU 
m  hm.  Adnndag  against  SonnaUt, 
tm  di7^  hta  most  devottu]  foUoirors  were 
lia  htadloag  back  by  the  valour  of  the 
poBtB,  fitting  for  hearth  and  altar.  Oo 
AM  day,  Mahmnd  led  a  farious  charge 
maoD,  fire  thousand  hindoos  lay  dead  and 
iif  WIS  woo.    When  he  entered  the 
kW  Sam  Iswara,  he  beheld  a  superb 
wofbewn  stme,  its  lofty  roof  supported 
iUm  euriously  oarred  and  set  with  pre- 
itoaei.  In  the  adytum,  towhieh  no 
light  penetrated   and  wycfa  waa 
oaly  by  a  lamp  suspended  from 
Ire     a  golden  ehaia,  appeared  the 
•fSoB-Iawata,  a  stone  cylinder  which 
iiu  feet  in  height  above  the  floor  of  the 
k  tnd  peaetraied  ux  feet  below  i  t.  Two 
of  tfiis  object  of  idolatrooe  wcmhip 
It  the  king's  order,  taken  off,  that  one 
thrown  at  liim  threshhold  of  the  pnb- 
and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of 
ro  pahuie  of  Ghaaai.   Other  fragments 
MMTved  to  grace  the  holy  eitiee  of 
I  lad  HediuL   It  is  related  that,  while 
iDil  was  thoa  emph9<ed  a  crowd  of 
eat  oSbred  ao  enrawKHis  rinsoH  if 
king  would  desist  from  further  mutila* 
— Mahoiad  hesitated :  bot  after  a  mo- 
'i  paoK,  he  excfaumed  that  he  would 
by  posterity  not  as  the  idol-seller 

■  the  desln^r.  The  woric  of  destroo* 
then  eantiDoed  and  was  rewarded  by  the 

in  Ae  Taolta  below  the  adytum  of 
Idtoaanras.   Thna  fell  Somnath.  Its 
m  takaa  to  thanosque  of  Gbasui  from 
th^  wan  leiBvrad  when  the  Brilish 
MUMdfrMatlw  TaMoprtHHiortlw 
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couatry  in  1842.  Oa  thia  occasion,  the 
Goyernor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough,  issued 
a  prochaaatiott  to  all  the  princes  and  chiefs, 
and  people  of  InJia,  wiiom  he  addressed 
as  '*  My  brothers  and  my  friends."  His  in- 
tention was  to  restore  S<Hnnath  to  Uiem. 
But  the  gates  never  reached  their  destiaa- 
tioo.  Public  opinion  stopped  than  en-route. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  position  and 
history  W  the  tem[de  of  Soamanth  is  ^ven 
ia  a  note  to  Maleolm't  Bittory  of  Ptrna, 
VoL  i,  eh.  ix.  The  at^or  says  :  the  temple 
stood  in  the  country  of  Soreth  ;  a  province 
of  t^e  peninsula  of  Guaerat,  which  is  now 
more  geoerally  known  under  the  name  of 
Kattyawar  ;  and  which  is  celebrated  ia  the 
Piuraaas  for  eontaining  five  inestimable  bless- 
ings. First,  the  river  Goomptee ;  second, 
beautiful  women  ;  third,  good  horses  ;  fourth, 
S(»Bnauth  ;  and  fif^,  Dwarka.  Amoi^  tha 
Bumy  places  in  Soreth  that  are  held  satavd 
by  the  hindoos,  Somaath  ot  Somnath  Pattaa, 
as  it  iamwegraeraUy  termed,  has  alwaya  heea 
ooe  of  the  most  remaiicable.  It  itands  oae 
or  two  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  janotion  of 
three  rivers,  the  Huixa,  Kupula,  and  Sersnt- 
ty,  at  a  di^noe  of  three  miles  to  tiie  east  of 
the  port  of  Belawul.  The  idol  itself  "  Som- 
aanth,  is  one  of  the  twelve  symbols  of  Ma- 
badeo,  which  are  ssid  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  to  the  earth.  The  holy  image  was, 
aecc»rdiag  to  Buihomedan  authors,  deateoyed 
by  Mahmud,  and  in  late  years  Ahela  Bhaee, 
the  widow  of  a  prince  of  the  Mahratta  fami-> 
ly  of  Holkar,  erected  a  new  tempte  (m  the 
ezaet  site  of  that  which  was  demoliahed.  A 
aymbtd  of  Mahadeo  has  hem  placed  in  ibia 
temple,  which  ia  deemed  peculiarly  propiti- 
ona  to  those  who  desire  ofifspriug.  Not  far 
fmm  this,  the  hindoo  pilgrim  is  shown  a  sec- 
tary peepul-tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sersotty 
river,  which  he  is  assnred  stands  on  the  exact 
spot  where  Krishna,  or  the  Shree  Eriahen 
received  the  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  that 
terminated  his  ineamatioo. 

Amoagst  the  tribes  of  Kattyawar  are  the 
Miana  of  Maltiar  in  Mnehakanta  on  tiie  banks 
of  tha  Mnehu  river,  Ae  real  aMatera  of  Mal- 
lia.  niey  have  a  lluiknr  hut  own  allcgiaaoa 
oaly  to  l^eir  own  Cbawhaltia  w  heius  ttf 
tribes.  They  are  torbnlen^  take  aa<nee  aa 
soldiers  in  the  n«ghbottil«od  and  in  every 
boundary  fight,  a  Miana  or  two  is  killed. 

Okhiunandal  a  sterile  jungfy  tract  ia  the 
extreme  west  dt  the  pminsnb^,  cmtains  about 
13,000  inhabitants.  These  are  theWegher. 
Their  only  important  places  are  the  ho^ 
hindoo  ute  of  Dwarka  on  the  weat  ooast  and 
Beyt  a  small  island  a  few  milea  to  the  north 
with  ihriaee  boasting  of  seeredy  Inibrlor 
heUatH.  OkhamandeL  ts 
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Kat^ftwai'  proper,  nd  Eorinar  in  south 
Kattyawar,  are  niider  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Gaekwar,  and  are  Uie  Aliatia  of  ^ttjawar. 

Thrice,  viz :  in  1 803, 1 858,  and  October  1 859, 
they  repulsed  British  troops,  and  at  length  in 
1860,  were  seemingly  dUperaed  or  surren- 
dered. On  a  former  occasion,  the  rapidity 
and  severity  of  the  Tengeance,  in  the  escalade 
of  the  strong-hold  of  the  Wagher  pirates  of 
Dwarka  by  the  British  force  under  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope  induced  Siugram 
the  chief  of  the  Badhail  of  Beyt  to  sue  for 
termSi  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  Beyt,  anA 
to  live  at  Aramra  on  a  stipend  furnished  by 
his  snaerain,  the  Gaekwar.  These  Wa^er 
of Dvrarka,who  with  tiieBadhail  of  Aramraj 
were  so  long  the  terror  of  these  seas,  are  a 
spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja  fiunily  of 
Bhooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  wiUi  the 
cognomen  of  Moochwal  or  the  wiskered,  from 
a  tremendous  pair  of  these  adjuncts  to  the 
face,  came  from  Cutch  in  the  time  of  Rinna 
Sowah,  in  whose  family  he  intermanied,  and 
from  whom  he  held  in  charge  the  tha'oa,  or 
garrison  of  the  castle  of  Groomtee,  or  Dwarka. 
His  son  had  oflfspring  by  a  woman  of  impure 
caste,  and  they  assumed  tfae  name  of  Wag*her, 
widi  the  distinctiTe  office  of  Manik,  or  gem. 
The  last  four  chieftains  of  this  race  were 
Mahap-Manik,  Sadool  Manik,  Sameab-Manik, 
and  Muloo-Manik,  who  with  all  his  kin  and 
motley  company  of  Wag'her,  Badhail,  Arabs, 
&c,,  after  a  desperate  defence,  was  slain  in 
the  storm,  or  attempted  retreat.  Throughout 
the  sea-coast  of  Saurashtra,  at  Grogo,  and 
Mandavie,  are  seamen  who  call  themselToa 
faindo(»,  bat  who  keep  entii'ely  distinct  from 
all  otiier  classes.  Some  of  them  claim  a 
descent  from  tiie  mariners  of  the  Arabian 
shores,  but  still  as  faindoos. 

The  district  of  Din  is  Portuguese.  Tbe 
town  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  by  ralers 
of  Guzerat  and  the  Dekhan,  but  it  has  conti- 
nued in  the  power  of  tiie  Portuguese. 

The  fortified  port  of  Jafferabwl  or  Muzuf- 
ferabad  is  held  by  the  Siddi  of  Zaqjira. 

The  rana  of  Forebunder,  styled  Funcheria, 
represents  the  Jetwa,  one  of  the  four  ancient 
races  still  extant  in  the  penioaula.  In  the 
days  of  Mahmud,  all  the  west  and  north  of 
Kattyawar  belonged  to  the  Jetwa  Bigpuls  but 
the  foreys  <tf  die  Jhala  and  ^lar^a  have  con- 
6ned  them  to  their  presmt  distiiot,  the  ah^gy 
range  of  hills  called  Burda. 

The  Jhala,  who  own  the  rtg  of  Hulwud 
Dtnngdra  as  their  chief,  are  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  an  offshoot  of  Anbilwarra, 
on  the  extinction  of  which  dynasties  they 
obtained  large  territuial  eggrandiseoumt 

Tfae  Thi^nr  oi  Mnrri  is  a  Jhanya  and  iru 
the  first  in  Ocdonel  Walker's  tine  to  abudeD 
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infkntieide.  He  has  poesessiona  in  CuA 
The  Jbareja  are  a  Bajpnt  raoe  in  Gosenl 
and  Cnteh  with  a  branch  in  Kat^war.  T| 
tribes  of  Bajpnfana  have  a  political  s] 
similar  to  the  feudal  practice  of  Europe.  Q| 
the  demise  of  a  chief,  the  members  of 
family  would  be  entitied  to  a  certain  appaBij 
of  his  demesnes,  and  every  district  so  acq 
would  constitute  a  distinct  principality  h 
ject  to  a  similar  aubdivision  at  the  decease 
each  subsequent  holder.  Each  minor  tift 
tary  thns  posscooos  a  body  of  kinsmen  who 
ooUectiTely  farmed  the  Bhaiad  or  broAi 
hood.  The  Jliar^ah  oi  Gusent^  weri^ 
latdy,  addicted  to  female  infiutidde. 
1818,  Captain  MeMurdo  estimated  the 
hers  of  Jarejahs  in  Cutch  at  about  l^i 
persons,  of  whom  only  about  30  were  wi 
The  Jharejah  killed  their  daughters  to  » 
paying  for  them  heavy  marriage  portia 
The  jharejah  of  Cutch  are  stated  hf 
Elwood  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sindh  Smol 
stock,  of  Arabian  extraction,  descended  fh 
a  child  of  a  mahomedan  zamindar  Iqr 
dimghter  of  a  pet^  chief  in  Cutch, 
desoendants  aettled  in  Powar  and  J^tdis 
They  marry  daughters  of  the  Jhalla,  Wi 
Sodna  and  Grohil  Rajputs. 

The  Katf  hi,  of  Kattyawar  proper,  immigrsi 
into  their  present  site  in  the  eighth  cents 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian  orii 
Their  religion  is  hindooisro,  mixed  win 
flun-worship.    While  the  Rajputs  hars 
modified  primogeniture,  the  KaUi  inheiiis 
equal  division.   They  are  innately  tnrbdi 
and  of  ail  the  tribes,  have  ever  given 
greatest  trouble.  Several  people  €x  bnuA 
of  the  same  ?  people,  are  known  by 
name.   At  preswt^  the  peninsula  <ii  GiiM 
is  divided  into  numerous  ohieifatiDships, 
although  the  Eathi  hold  but «  small  portii 
yet,  by  some  convential  process,  this  1: 
Gretic  tribe  has  given  its  name  to  the  eat 
peninsula,   and  Kattyawar  has  compMf 
superseded  Saurashtra.  There  was,  howev 
an  intermediate  tenn  used  to  designats 
(before  the  irruption  of  the  Kat'hi)  a 
familiar  to  the  author  of  Almagestnm,  as  « 
as  to  the  hindoo  ge^raphers,  and  this 
Lar-des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lar,  whence  I 
Larica  or  Larice  of  ^  Greeks.  Colonel  Tl 
tella  us  that  the  Katlii,  the  ancient  fos 
Alexander,  are  not  only  fairer  tliatt  As 
round  them  but  Une  eyea  are  met  wi 
am(mgst  them,  indicative  of  their  nflrtiie 
origin.  Anotha:  writer  tells  us  that  the  Ji 
and  ibthi,  are  tall,  comely  and  long-haal 
races,  who  have  vast  hei^s  o(  camsls  si 
Uack  cattle,  from  which  the  towns  M 
famished  with  ghee  or  darified  biitter,al 
the  people  tlwmselTes  Monded  iirith  iibatia 
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ot  milk.  Amongst  Ihe  rarious  branches  of 
this  nomadic  race,  the  moat  celebrated  is  the 
Kwnan-kathi.  Abnlgasi  describes  a  famoHS 
tribe  ia  Kharecm,  the  ancient  Ghorasmia, 
called  Eomani,  the  remains  of  which  wen 
expelled  by  Chengis  Khan :  and  tiie  royal 
author  adds,  "  [Ji^ds  was  not  always  the 
capital :  and  AbuSeda  tells  as  Cath,  also 
spelt  Kaht,  in  41*  45' N.  lat.,  was  formerly 
the  metropolis."  What  affinity  there  was 
between  these,  the  people  of  Cat'hay,  and 
Alexander's  Cat'hi,  it  were  vain  to  ask  :  it  is 
snfficient  for  our  purpose  to  trace  them  from 
the  Fir«  Rirers,  and  to  observe  that  the  name 
of  tbdr  first  settlemwt  in  Kiattyawar*  was 
Kat*h-kote,  from  whichf  as  stated,  tiiey  wei-e 
disktdged  by  the  first  Jharcga  colony  from 
Siud.  It  is  said  of  them,  tiiat  they  repeat 
cottpleta  describing  their  migration  from 
Ho^tan,  and  temporary  settlement  in  the 
tracts  called  Fawin,  north  of  the  Bnnn,  and  of 
Megum  Rao,  their  leader,  conducting  the 
first  Kat'hi  colony  across  tiie  gulf  into  San- 
rashtra  eight  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  so  pre- 
dominant was  their  power  that  it  changed  the 
ancient  name  of  the  peninsula  to  Kat*hi-W8r. 
The  mahomedans,  who  had  only  gained  a 
partial  aathori^  over  the  Rajputs  oxEaltya- 
war,  wtxo  succeeded  by  the  Mahrattas  in 
175£,  who  eonid  only  collect  the  revenue  by 
meaDB  of  troops  in  JUulkein  or  circuits.  But, 
in  ISOe,  Col.  Alexander  Walker,  then  Resi- 
dent at  the  Graikwar's  court,  was  able  to 
arrauge  for  payment  to  the  Gaikwar,  from 
the  Rajput  chiefa,  a  certain  fixed  sum  as 
snxeraia^.  When  the  Feebwa  was  over* 
dirown  in  1817,  the  British  succeeded  that 
power  in  the  chief  c<mtrol.  The  gross  reve- 
UHfls  are  estimated  at  a  million  sterling  ;  out 
of  that  £100,000  is  paid  as  aonnal  ti'ibate  in 
Ihe  proportion  of  |rds  to  the  Bri^h  Govern- 
meat  and  ^rd  to  the  Gukwar.  The  popuhi- 
ticm  ia  lj[  miUioas.  The  tributaries  are  called 
Talukdara  of  whom  there  are  224,  and  each  of 
whom  possesses  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  hie 
own  district,  and  only  the  Grassia  and  Mul- 
Graasia  are  allowed  to  litigate  with  their  ruling 
chiefs.  These  are  sprung  either  from  cadets 
of  the  ruling  tribe  or  from  proprietors  of 
lands  which  tiiey  have  originally  seized  and 
now  defend  widi  all  die  proverlMal  tenacity 
of  the  Bfjpat,  who  fkeely  gives  and  takes 
life  for  acres.  The  principal  Talukdars 
are  the  nawab  of  Janagarl^— the  jam  of 
Naranaggar,  and  the  rawal  of  Bhownag- 
gar :  also  the  rana  of  Forebandar,  the  raj  of 
Draogdra  aod  the  thakor  ofMurvt.  Juna- 
gurh,  the  most  important,  is  held  by  a  de- 
woDdant  of  Sher  Khan,  Bsbi,  a  soldier  of 
tortone  who  anzed  It  in  the  general  anarchy 
whidi  praoeded  the  aubversioa  of  the  Moguls. 
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The  jam  of  Navanaggar  is  the  head  of  th« 
Kattyawar  branch  of  the  great  eless  of  Jhar^a 
Rajputs  which  surged  iufo  the  country  frcnn 
Sind  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuij, 
and  anotiier  stem  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

The  rawal  of  Bhownuggur  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Gt^il  Rajputs,  a  race  driven  in  from 
Marwar  by  the  Bathor  in  a.d.  1 200.  He  is 
descended  from  Mokfaeraju,  a  sea-rover,  who 
in  the  14tb  century  occupied  Perim  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  whose 
shade  is  to  the  present  day  propitiated  by 
the  passing  mariner.  The  people  are  deeply 
engaged  in  c<Nnmeroe. 

T^  raoa  of  Porebunder,  styled  Puncheria, 
represents  the  Jetwa,  one  of  ihe  four  ancient 
races  still  extant  in  the  peninsula.  In  the 
days  of  Mahmud,  all  the  west  aud  north  of 
Kattyawar,  belonged  to  the  Jetwa  Rajputs, 
but  the  forays  of  the  Jhala  and  Jbareja  have 
confined  them  to  their  present  district,  the 
shaggy  range  of  hills  called  Burda, 

The  Jhala,  who  own  the  raj  of  Hulwud 
Drangdraas  ^eir  chief,  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  an  offshoot  of  Anhilwarra,  on 
the  extinction  of  which  dynasty  they  obtain- 
ed large  teiTiiwial  aggrandisemeuL 

The  thakur  of  Murvi  is  a  Jhar^a  and  was 
the  first  in  Colonel  Walker's  time  to  abandon 
infanticide.    He  has  possessiond  in  Cutch. 

The  fortified  post  of  Jafierabad  or  Muzaf- 
ferabad  is  held  by  the  desceudant  of  an  Atci' 
can  rover,  the  Siddi  of  Jaujira. 

The  term  Bah'rwattiah  (bah'r,  out  and 
watt  a  road)  is  applied  to  Kattyawar  Rajpoots 
who,  on  some  dispute  with  their  landlord, 
quit  their  villages,  which  thus  He  waste,  and 
occupy  the  neighbouring  fastnesses  frcm 
whence  tiiey  make  inroads  until  hunted 
down,  or  a  compromise  or  settlement  occur. 

In  the  Jfaalawar  district,  property  stoleu 
or  the  thief  must  be  produced,  and  the  Paggi 
who  trace  the  Fag  or  footprints  are  there 
the  most  famous. 

Lions  are  still  found  in  the  Gear  jungles, 
but  there  are  no  tigers,  aud  Captaip  Postans 
observes  that  while  Kattyawar  abounds  with 
the  tiger  and  lion  spepies,  Cutch,  the  neigh- 
bouring province,  is  free  from  this  terrible 
infttctioo.  The  rao  of  Cutch,  at  one  period, 
had  several  dens  filled  with  wild  beasts. 

The  district  of  Geer,  in  Kattyawar,  is  full 
of  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  which  for 
ages  have  giveju  shelter  to  outlaws  and  rob- 
bers. 

In  A.  i>.  770;  Wnllabhipur,  the  present 
Wulleh,  fell  before  an  inroad  from  tlie  north 
of  a  i-aco  whom  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone 
supposes  to  have  been  Persians  under  Now- 
sherwan  the  gi-CBt ;  bat  supposed  tnr  Colonel 
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Tod  to  have  beea  Scythian,  md  by  another 
aathority,  to  have  been  Indo-Bactrian. 

Aramra,  inKattyaWar-,  islwld  by  UieBadhsil 
race  who,  along  with  the  Wagher  of  Dwa- 
rica,  were  loa^  the  ten'or  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  seas.  It  is  probably  the  Aramraw  of  the 
maps,  tu  long.  69*  15'  K.,  and  lat.  22'  27'  N. 
—  Tod's  Traveli,  pp.  205, 220.  440  1 , 456-7  i 
Postan^  Western,  India,  Vol.  ii,  p.  158  ; 
CaleuUa  Beniew ;  Townsend's,  Outram  and 
Haedoekt  p.  49  ;  Malcelm*s  MiHOiy  t(f 
PernOtVol.  vi,  ck.  ix  ;Jfr«.  Ehmo^MLeUerB, 
Vol.  iUp.  UB. 

KATU,  SiBGH.  Hebradendron  gambo- 
gioides,  Graham. 

KATU-ALU,  Malxai^  Fious  oitrifidia, 
Lam. 

KATU-BALA,  Malbu..   Canna  indica, 

hifm. 

KATUBI,  Sans.   Solaaam  pabeecens. 
£ATUCA,  Sun.    Pandanus  odoratiui- 
mns. 

KATU-IRUa,  SxaoH.  Astenoantha  lon- 
gifolia,  2ftes. 

KATU- JERU,  Holigarna  longifolia,  J{oa&. 

EATU  KABUA,  Maxaal.  Cinnamon. 

KATUKA,  Tkl.  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

KATU  KAB06ANX,  Tbl.  ?  Helleborus 
niger. 

KATU-KATSJIL,  Malbal.  Dioscorea 
bulbifera.  Linn. 

KATU  KATU.  Hind.  Fagopyrum  eacn- 
lentura. 

KATU-KAFEL  or  Cadeoaco.  Sauseviera 
zeytanica. 

KATU  KALANGU,  Maual.  Dioscorea 
Bculeatar  Lmn.  ^ 

KATU  KITTUL.  Snro.  Garyota  borrida, 
Gardn. 

KATU  KOLEE,  Tab.   Gallua  sonaeratii, 

Temm. 

KATA-KURKAf  Auisocbiloe  camosum. 

KATUMBAB,  Malat.  Coriander. 

KATU  MELLALLU,  Maleal.  Vitex 
aUissima.  Boxb. 

KATU-MUBEN.KALANGU,  Dioscorea 
penta^ylU. 

KATU  MUBUNGA  VAYB.  Tam.  He- 
dyaarnm  sennoidea. 

KATU  NXBUBI.  Halbal.  Fliylhinthus 
mnltiflonu.  Willd. 

KATU-PITSJIGAM  MULLA,Malical. 
Bootof  Jasminum  angustifolium,  Vahl. ;  Wtlld. 

KATUPPATTAN.  a  low  tribe  of  Nair. 

KATUBOHINA,  also  Katuiona,  Sans. 
Helleborus  niger, 

KATU  TANDALE  KATTE,  Malkal. 
Crotalaria,  apeeies, 

KATU-TSJIBEGAH^ULLA.  Jasmi- 
nam  hirautum. 

KATU-UREN,  Sida  coidifoUa. 
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KATUVAGfi.  T&K.    Acacia  spoeioM, 

EATTAYANA,  an  author  who  completed 
and  eorrect«d  Panim's  grfuamar,  he  ti««d 
xboBt  900  «o-400  years  b.  c-^MyHer. 

KAUBAB,  see  Gmr. 

KAUGH  alao  Kaudi-g^i^or.  Bma.  Coix 
iaerima. 

KAUCH-KULA.  Bnra.  Hnsa  patmdi- 
siaca. 

KAUCHBA,  Bum.  ilydmlM  zmtanka. 

KAUDESEQUE  CHECKE,  a  drag. 

KA-UGAN  ?  A  ti«e  of  Aky«K  wliitib 
grows  to  agreat  length,  and  is  plentifnl  in  the 
Bamree  and  Sandoway  distriots.  The  wood 
is  need  for  plankiD)?.— Ca/.  fJu.  £x.  1862. 

KANGU  PBIYANGU,  Sawi.  MUiet. 

KAUL  DODA  or  Kanwal  doda,  Him>.. 
the  nut  or  fi-uit  of  Nelamhimn  speoiotum  : 
the  lotus  Aiiit. 

KAULPUS8IA  AH£LLOIDeS.  a  smaU 
annud.  plant  with  bright  blue  tewers,  the 
flwctts  of  Which  eutl  -back  after  they  baTe 
been  -expanded  a  short  time,  it  reqnres  a 
light  soU  and  the  seed  may  be  sewn  Mt  ^ 
end  of  the  rains. — RiddeU. 

KAULI,  see  Gipsies.  Kiogarri. 

KAULL,  HiHD.    Popnlus  nigra. 

KAUMABI.  see  Saoti. 

KAUNA,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree,  whicli 
grows  to  abpat  foarte<'n  inches  in  diameter, 
and  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is 
strong  and  duvable.  used  for  boat  crooks, 
knees,  &c.,  and  the  ti-ee  pndnces  a  fruit  whitA 
is  similar  to  the  cocoanut,  and  is  nsed  1^  fbe 
power  nativee  as  food. — £dwe,  Cevbm. 

KAUNCHKUBI,  DvK.  Cowhage. 

KAUNDUH,  Tax.  Loadstone. 

KAUKGMHOO,  Dipterocsi-pus,  tp. 

KAUNI,  Hind.    Pennisetum  italicum. 

KAUNTUM,  Savs.  Loadstone. 

KAUU,  next  to  the  Jushpur  Oraon.  the 
Kaur  are  the  ugliest  race  Colonel  Dakon  had 
seen,  being  dark,  coarse-featured,  wifh  wide 
months  and  thick  lips.  They  are  a  veiy  indm* 
trions.  thriving  people,  about  Korea  and 
Udipur,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  GhotaNag. 
pur  agency,  of  Nagpor  proper.  They  speak 
Hindi.  They  are  considerably  advanced  in 
civilisation,  bat  ara  very  binck,  with  broad 
noaes  and  thiok  lips.  They  eat  ft>wls  and  do 
not  reverence  brahmins,  but  worflhip  Siva. 
They  bury  their  dead.  They  nlaim  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Knru  who  fought  (he 
VAodu.-^  Campbell, pp.  22,  40  ;  Cot.  DoAton. 

KAUB,  HiitD.  Capparis  spinosa,  or 
European  caper;  alsoLinum  trigynam,K^leB 
elegaos,  ChamaropsTitditana  andPiororriiin 
kurrooa. 

KAUR^,  Hind.  Bitter,  pnogent.  Mareng, 
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KAURA,  HnTD.   Acer  cnltrafaini,  tAm 
Pandena  pilosa. 

KADBAVA,  BODS  kisg  Dfaritenuhti*, 
by  GwdhMi ;  4fa«  Kaunvft  and  Pafodava,  there- 
fere,  wftre  ^onaias  germao.  Tfa«  Bbarata 
djnaa^  of  India  known  aa  the  Bharatidas 
warn  Anally  oTenvfa^ued  hj  die  Paokala. 
Their  -last  mler  waa  Samvamut  who  was 
driven  by  the  Pankaht  weatward.  Under 
tbb  msne,  Bonvn  auppoww  two  historical 
aeeoanta.  Hie  first  Bharata,  a  strppoeed  son 
of  BlnimaBya,  fae  thinks  is  the  name  of  the 
priaiitiTenoe}  whosetUed  ia  Central  Hmdoo- 
atan,  the  Madhyadesa  or  ATyavarte.  The 
SWrafta  kingdom  seenis  to  have  been  estab- 
Usbed  between  b.  c.  2600  and  2200.  The 
eeoatry  wai  overwfaehned  by  the  Paokala, 
and  it  was  followed  by  an  interregnnm 
a.  c  589.  Wheeler  says  -that  Bharata,  son 
of  Dashyanta  was  of  the  Aryan  race,  and 
eatabliahed  the  Bbarata  kingdom  in  Hindoo- 
ataa,  amidst  ii  {Receding  people.  Sane 
antikon  of  Europe  have  lately  endeaToored 
to  apply  the  term  Bbarata,  to  tiie  entire  of 
India,  bat  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  formed 
by  the  Bharata  ia  extremely  ancerlain.  It 
■eraas  however  to  have  had  tributaiy  klags  or 
kingdoms  in  alliance,  and  it  probably  varied 
ia  extent  with  the  nsual  fortunes  of  nations. 
A  alokara  tn  the  Sanskrit  work,  the  Amara- 
koilu. 

Aria  Tartaba  pimia  bhnmi^i, 
Had'faiam  Vindhya  Himava  Yoho, 
i.  **The  Ariaa  eonntxy,  the  aacred  land, 
between  the  Tindbya  and  the  Himalaya," 
indicates  the  rating  noe  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom  h^d  by  them  at  the  period 
that  Amara  Sinha  wrote  the  Amara-kosfaa. 
Duiyodbana,  son  of  rajah  Draupada  of  Pan- 
chala  aided  the  Kaai'ava  in  the  battle  at 
Eurukshetra,  as  also  did  the  king  of  Maga- 
dha.  The  poem  of  the  Mababharata  con- 
tains 100,000  verses,  each  verse  coutaioing  32 
syllableB.  The  groundwork  of  the  poem,  the 
Kaorava  and  Pandava  war,  contains  24,000 
veiaea.  This  leading  story  commences  with 
Atri,  a  flash  of  light  from  whose  eye  produced 
the  moon  (which  in  Sanskrit  is  male),  and 
that  being  was  the  ancestor  of  the  lunar 
dynasty  ^  kings.  One  of  these  kings  was 
^niravas,  whose  love  for  the  heavenly 
nymph  Urvasi,  is  detailed  in  Ealidasa's  drama 
Vikramorvasi : — bis  descendants  in  a  direct 
Ibe  where  Ayas,  Nabusha  and  Yagati,  the 
list  becoming  the  father  of  Pnru  and  Yadu. 
The  line  of  Yadu  acquired  celebrity  through 
Tasndeva  and  his  sister  £onti  or  Pritha,  and 
ilsD  through  his  sons  Krishna  and  Balarame, 
«bo  bare  become  repnted  an  incarnations  of 
fta  god  Tishnn.  'Forn's  son  was  iDashyanta, 
who  mairied  Saknniida,  and  tlwir  turn  was 
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Bharata,  From  Bharata  descended  sqcces- 
rively  Hastin,  Kum  and  Santana.  Santaau 
married  Satyavati,  already  the  moUier  of 
Vyvsa,  but  ttieir  <;bildrern  died  without  off- 
spring, and  Satyavati  then  asked  her  sen 
Vyasa  to  marry  her  widowed  daughters-in- 
law,  by  one  of  them  be  had  Dhritarashtra, 
bom  blind,asid  hy  another,  Piaudn,  born  a  leper 
or  an  albino.  Dhritarashtra  married  GMdbari» 
and  amongst  iheir  many  children  was  Duryod- 
hana  also  called  Soyodhana  and  Duhsasana, 
these  were  the  Kanrava.  Ptmdu  married  two 
wives,  vii.,  Pritha,  sister  of  Vasudeva  and 
arnnt  of  Krishna  and  Uadri.  By  Pritiia,  he 
bad  three  sons,  Yadhisbthira,  Bbima  and 
Ajjuna,  by  dte  latter  twi<D«,  Vakula  and  Safaa- 
deva  and  these  were  the  Pandava.  Both  the 
Kaarava  and  the  Pandava  were  velated  to 
Krishna,  but  the  Pandava  more  neariy  so, 
owing  to  tiieir  mottier  Prll^  being  aunt  of 
Krishna.  Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Maba- 
bharata, is  ibe  reputed  graudfiither  of  both  the 
Ksarava  and  the  Pandava.  It  is  the  series  of 
eveMs,  which  happened  in  the  lives  of  the 
Kaurava  and  Pandava,  l^at  foi-mis  the  gronnd- 
work  of  the  great  epos  of  the  Mababharata, 
and  they  may  thus  be  briefly  related . 

Santanu  bad  t-esided  in  Hai»tinapar,  the 
ancient  Delhi,  and  after  bis  demise,  DhritHrasli- 
tn  was  by  seniori^  entitled  to  succeed.  But 
aa  he  was  blind,  he  resigned  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  brother  fandu.  The  latter 
became  a  powerfnl  monarcii,  bat,afier  a  while, 
having  become  tired  of  his  regal  dnties,  he 
abdicated  and  retired  to  fhe  fmwts  of  the 
Himak^  to  indulge  in  bis  favourite  sport, 
tihe  chase.  His  broker  Dbrharashti:a,  then 
resumed  the  i-eins  of  goveiiiroent,  but  being 
blind,  his  uncle  Bhisbma governed  forhhn  and 
conducted  the  education  of  hie  sons.  After  a 
while  Panda  died  and  his  widow  Pritlia  and 
her  five  sons  returned  to  Dhrharashtra's  court 
to  beedocated  along  with  his  own  children, 
their  cousins.  But  the  Pandava  brothers 
were  superior  lads,  and  their  cousin  Duryod- 
hana  ont  of  jealousy  tried  to  destroy  tbem, 
first  by  poison,  then  at  trials  of  arms  :  sabae- 
quently,  Drona,  a  brahman,  who  had  taught 
the  Kanrava,  brought  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  the  relatives  unitedly  attacked  Drupada, 
king  of  Panchala,  wbo^  piincipally  by  the  Pan- 
dava's  aid,  was  defeated.  On  this,  the  blind 
king  Dhritarashtra  resolved  to  pass  over  his 
son  Duiyodbana  and  numed  his  nephew 
Yudhisthera,  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava,  to  tfae 
throne,  and  ^eir  cousin  Dnryodbana  made 
another  effort  to  destroy  them,  by  buraing 
them  alive.  Uris,  nko,  tiaej  escaped,  :but 
they  considered  it  advisable  to  oonceal  ihan~ 
setres,  which  they  did  byassnmiDjf  Ae^chuac- 
ter  of  mendicant  ^^afm^i^^W  to  the 
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foreBfs.  After  lome  Ume  they  were  iafonned 
by  Vyasft  that  Drapado,  king  of  the  Pflnchth^ 
would  make  his  daughter  Draupadi,  queeu  of 
a  tournement,  to  be  won  by  the  most  succeasful 
competitor,  and  she  waa  won  by  Aijuna.  On 
this  occnrred  a  civil  commotion,  in  whichDru- 
pada  nearly  lost  his  life, — but  Draupadi  went 
with  the  Pandavs  brothers  and  became  their 
joint  polyandrio  wife. 

At  that  time,  chastity  prior  to  marriage 
doea  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered  to>  for 
Satyarati,  who  married  Kuru.  had  previously 
bom  a  BOO  (the  celebrated  Vyasa)  ;  and,  to 
an  impetuous  son,  Pritha,  aunt  of  Krishna, 
who  subsequeotly  married  Paodu,  had  previ- 
ously bom  a  son  Kama,  in  some  miraculous 
manner :  and,  both  Krishna  and  Bal  Bama 
are  said  to  have  associated  with  their  sister 
before  she  was  married  to  Arjnua,  as  his 
second  wife.  After  the  tournement,  the 
Kaurava  and  Fandavamade  peace,  tha  former 
to  reign  at  Hastinapur,  the  ancient  Delhi,  and 
the  Paadavaat  KhandaTapnisttia,  the  modern 
Delhi.  Yndluahthra  the  eldest  of  tbo  Pan- 
,  dava  reigned  so  suoceasfully  that  he  resolved 
Uf  declare  himself  emperor,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Biyasaya  sacrifice.  This  was 
accomplished  with  much  splendour,  but 
Yudhishthra  was  afterwards  involved  by  his 
cousin  Duryodhana,  in  a  game  at  dice,  aud 
Yudhishthra  lost  eveiything,  kingdom, 
wealth,  and  his  joint  wife  Draupadi.  Dury- 
odhana  offered  to  restore  their  kingdom  if  they 
would  exile  themselves  for  thirteen  years.  In 
these  thirteen  years,  they  all  took  service 
with  king  Virata  of  Matsyaand  ultimately  de- 
fended him  against  an  attack  of  Duryodhana. 
On  this  acconnt,  Virata  gave  his  daughter 
Uttarm  in  marriage  to  Abhimanya,  son  of 
Arjuna  by  Subahdi-a.  In  dahning  restoration 
to  their  kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteen 
years,  the  Pandava  first  tried  negotiations, 
offering  to  be  content  with  five  small  towns, 
and  they  ultimately  resolved  to  fight  it  out  on 
the  plain  of  Kuru-ksfaetra,  the  rules  of  battle 
being  duly  laid  down.  In  the  battle  that  ensu- 
ed, and  which  lasted  eighteen  days,  the  Kau- 
nva  loat  sneeessively  all  their  chiefs,  Bhishma 
on  the  tenth  day,  Drona  on  the  fifth  day, 
Kama  on  the  aeoond  day,  and  tlieir  last  com- 
mander, Salya,  was  kilted  on  the  first  day  of 
his  command.  In  these  battles  some  foul  pUy 
was  practised  on  both  sides.  After  the  close 
of  the  battle,  Yudhishthira  was  elected  heir 
apparent  of  the  old  blind  king  Dhritarashtra. 
But  the  latter,  subseqaently,  abdicated  and  led 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  along  with  his  wife 
Gandhari,  Pritha  the  mother  of  the  Pandava 
and  their  nnole  Vtdura.  Vidura  soon  died 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  exiles  perished 
in  a  forwt  eoaflsccmtiDD.  The  giief  of  the 
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Pandava,  for  this,  was  great,  and  they  too 

after  hearing  also  of  Kri^na'a  death  and  of 
the  destraetion  of  Dwarka,  resolved  to  abdi- 
cate, and  they  all  set  out  for  Mount  Mm, 
but  all  save  Yndhishthira  perished  before 
reaching  it.  According  to  tlie  story,  Yudhish- 
thira ultimately  entered  lodra's  heaven  and 
there  found  all  the  Kaurava  relatives  and  his 
brothers. 

The  Mahabarata  contains,  aa  an  episode, 
the  Bhagavadgita,  a  discourse  on  the  Yoga 
philosophy.  Both  Professor  Lassen  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  consider  diat  the  Pandava  story  in 
the  Mahabharata  conveys  a  history  of  India. 

Kritavarmam,  Aswattiiama  and  Kripa  were 
the  three  surviving  Kaurava  warriors,  after 
the  battle  of  Kurnkshetrs. —  fVeitminster  A^- 
vitfir,  April  1868  ;  Wheeler's  Hutory  of 
India,  the  'iHahabaraia ;  BuntetCt  £ggpi*t 
place  in  Universal  Historjf,  Vol.  iti,  jtp. 
558,  559,  689. 

KAURAVA.  There  were  many  Kanrava 
dynasties  of  Kashmir;— kings  of  theKaarava 
race  ruled  for  1^66  years,  with  one  of  whoa» 
Gronerda,  authentic  history  oommeneed  in  b. 
c.  2448. 

Lava  in  1709  b.  c,  was  the  Loo  of  mabo- 
medan  historians. 

Sureudra,  b.  o-  1600,  was  contemporary  of 
Bahmsn  of  Peraia. 

The  Gonerdhya  dynasty,  1013  years,  w 
378  years  after  adjustment,  W. 

The  Aditya  dynasty,  192  years. 

The  Gooei*dhya  Line  restored,  592  years, 
or  433  adjusted. 

The  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty,  260  years, 
five  months. 

The  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years,  five  mootiu. 

The  Bhota  dynasty. 

The  mahoraedan  kings. 

Kashmir  was  annexed  to  the  M<^huL  tm- 
pire.— i^ttfuen,  Vol.  iti,  pp  558-9,  589, 689  ; 
fVestmintler  Review,  April  1068. 

KAURI,  Guz.,  HiTO,  Tam. 

Riicios:  zimboa, 
Kaori, 


Kauris,  Dot.,  QitRsr. 
Cowrie,  V.VQ. 
Curia,  Cauria,  Boiiges,  Fr. 
Cori ;  Porcelane,  It. 


Pala-garai, 

tiavalu, 


Sr. 
Tam. 


A  small  shell,  tlic  Cypi-ssa  moneta,  the 
cowrie  shell,  used  in  the  south  aud  east  of 
India  as  money, 

KAUBI,  HuiD.  Cyamopsis  psoraloides 
also  Boylea  elegans. 

KAURIALA,  HiHp.  Crotalai-ia  burhia. 

KAUBI  BHAGIA,  Ukita.  A  vilhige  ac- 
countant. 

KAURI  BUTI,HiirD.Trichodesmaindicum, 
also  Solanum  gracilipes  and  Ajuga  bracteata. 

KAURIE  TREE  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Norftdk  IsUnd  Pine,  the  Araucaria  excelsa 
attaius  the  height  of  20Q-feet>  and  yidda  au 
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KAUZSB. 


JLAVIUL 


fOTatiHible,  light,  compact  wood,  free  from 
knota,  from  which  the  fioeet  masts  in  the 
aavy  are  now  prepared. — John's  Forest  Trees 
of  Britain^  Vol.  i,  p.  72.    See  Kawere. 

KAUBI  JAL,  alBo  Kauri  Tan,  Hihd. 
S^vadora  Indica. 

KAURIS,  Ddt^  Gmh.  Cowrie. 

KAUBKOAL  ?  Psoralen  coryltfoHa. 

KAUB  KIABI,  Sot.  Capparis  spiaosa, 
Linn. 

KAUBU  NUCHI,  Tax.  ?  Jnsticia  gan- 
darussa. 

KAUSALA  01'  Kosala,  is  well-known 
from  the  budflhiat  authors,  to  be  the  modem 
Oadh  (Ayodfaa)  or  Benares. 

KAUSALYA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Da- 
saratba,  and  the  mother  of  Bama  and  Laksh- 
mana. 

KAUSAMBI,  see  Sakya  Muni. 

KAflSIKf  a  tribe  of  Bijpoots,  in  con- 
sidenble  numbers  in  Gbazipur,  Aslmgurh,  and 
Gorakhpnr,  ulaimiog  descent  Amn  Kausika, 
Ae  fatlwr  of  Gadhi,  tbe  founder  of  Gadhi,  or 
Gbazi-pur. —  fFitson's  Glossary. 

KAUSTtJBHA,  an  epithet  of  Vishna  ; 
also  a  sparkling  gem,  worn  bj  that  dei^, 
elieified  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  in 
some  i^acee  taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun, 
bot  tbe  pandits  of  the  Cainatto  do  not  admit 
of  that  allegory. 

Rajpoots. 

KAUTHAL,  Bbho.  Artocarpus  integri- 
fUiae. 

KAUTHEE,  Hihd.  of  Panjab.  A  ahmb, 
widi  uselesB  wood,  fit  only  for  Aiel.  The 
blossoms  are  used  in  food  by  tbe  natives. — 
Co/.  Zaie,  Commr.,  JuUr.  JHnsion. 

KAUTJOOBIE,  a  river  near  Bulwunta 
io  Pooree. 

KAUTKOT.  The  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
irom  Kaatkote  toKemawur  opposite  Hindis, 
is  deemed  by  the  natives  part  of  Gondwan-ah  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  speak  tbe  Gondee  dialect 
— Malcolm's  (Antral  India^  Vol.  i,  p.  1 4. 

KAUTOO  PANDREE,  Tam.  Wild-boar. 

KAUTU,  Hntv.   Taxns  baccata. 

KA0TU-KUNKA,  Mal.  Anisocfailus 
eamosam. 

KAUYIN,  Bviac.    Dipi«rocarpas  turbi- 

natus. 

EAUZEE,  properly  Kaxi  or  Kadi  the  su- 
pmne  civil  judge  in  all  mahomedm  countries  : 
be  Btill  retains  great  powers  in  Turkey,  though 
noder  tbe  mnfly,  and  among  tbe  mahometkn 
states  in  Iiidta  he  is  the  chief  judge  ;  but  in 
^rria  the  kauzee  is  considered  as  under  the 
■baikh-ul-islam  in  all  cities  where  that  high 
oAce  exists.  la  all  patriarchal  govanimait^ 
particDlarly  among  the  Arabs,  l£e  kaniee  has 
gtvatpowo'.  llieLnanmofMnBcattapower- 
fnl  prince,  n  eompelled,  by  tbe  vsage  of  his 
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country,  to  appear  before  the  kanzee,  or 
judge,  of  bis  capital,  if  summoned  by  any  one 
ofhia  own  snbjects,  who  deems  himself  ag- 
grieved.—Afateo/m**  Bistory  of  Persia^  Vol, 
ii,  pp.  248,  445. 

KAVA  or  Ava  of  Polynesia,  an  intoxicat- 
ing drink  made  from  the  Piper  meUtisdcumj 
now  almost  ceased  to  be  used. 

KAVAf  Buio.  Coffin  ambica,  Linn. 
Coffee. 

KAVADI,  Tah.  CoTrie,  Emg.,  Guz., 
HiVD.  The  shoulder-stick  in  use  for  carry- 
ing weights,  slung  from  the  shoulder. 

EAYALALI,  Tam.,  Mal.  A  village 
watcb,  a  guard.  In  Tinnevelly  a  piisoner  in 
custody. 

ISAVALI,  Tam.,  TEt.  ?  Sterculia  urens, 
Roxb. 

EAVALU&f,  Tau.  Sterculia  balanghas, 
hinn. 

KAYANCHIorSyamaU^TKL.  Helicteres 
ieora,  iitRH. 

KAVABA,  Max.  A  tribe  in  north  Mala- 
bar,  who  make  and  sell  bamboo  mats,  &c. 

KAVAROO,  Tam.    Eleusine  coracana. 

KAVATAM  PILLU,  Tam.  Andropogon 
citratum,  also  Andropogon  scbRnantbus,  Linn. 

KAVEBA,  also  Kaamir  jaman,  Sabs. 
Crocus  sativus,  Linn. 

KAVI.  The  great  work  of  Baron 
Hnmboldt,  on  the  Kavi  speech,  has  afford- 
ed the  impovtimt  result  that  the  resem- 
blances known  to  exist  between  the  lan- 
guages of  the  nations  of  the  islands  in 
tbe  Pacific  Ocean  termed  Polynesian,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca  and 
Mad^ecar,  are  not,  as  some  persons  have 
thought,  the  effect  of  casual  intercourse,  but 
are  eaaential  affinities,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
construction  of  these  languages.  The  proofs 
of  this  assertion,  and  tibe  ultimate  fact  in 
ethnology  which  results  upon  it,  viz.,  that  the 
races  of  people  are  themselves  of  one  origin, 
are  shown  in  Humboldt's  work.  Tbe  Papua 
languages,  or  those  spokoi  by  the  black  and 
woolly-haired  nations,  are,  for  the  most  part  as 
yet  onexplored,  but  the  dialects  of  the  Papuan 
races  often  partake  more  or  less  <^  the  Poly- 
nesian .  Whether  this  arises  from  tbe  adop- 
tion by  the  Papua  of  tbe  Polynesian  voca- 
bulary has  not  been  determined,  though  most 
persuis  incline  to  this  last  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  now  well  known  that  some  black 
nations  have  Polynesian  dialects.  The  idiom 
of  the  Fijian  islanders,  for  example^  is  pro- 
perly a  dialect  of  the  PoWneuan  laagnage. — 
Dr.  Friehardin  Bep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1847,  iw. 
241-250. 

KAVIAB,  Gu.  CaTiai«. 

KATILE,TSL.  Abotdcmadeof  palms. 

KAVII^  «  Ei^|p^JG^,^Tel- 
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lium  ureiis,  Seh.  ^  £«c<<.— StercBlia  una*, 

Hi,  IAS. 

KAVIT,  DuK ,  Hind.  Fra&t  of  Feronia 
elephautum,  or  wood-apple. 

KAVITA  VBIKSA,  Cak.  FeroniA  el&- 
phaatiUD. 

KAVIT-KA-GOND,  Gnm  of  Feroiua 
elephantum. 

KA.VONDI,  FsB8.  FaudAaos  odoratis- 
simus. 

KAVOBIEI,  Jap.   Atoea  wood. 

KAVVYA  GUMMUDU,  also  Chalk, 
gummuda.  Gmeliaa  parvifolu,  £.  The 
word  Kavammu  means  a  churniog  stick. 

KAVYU,  Sam.  From  knvee.  a  poet 

KAW,  Hind,  of  Punjab  aod  the  Chenab. 
OleaEuropeea,  0-  ferrugiueaaad  O.cuapidaU, 
Olive  ;  the  ban-kau,  Hind,  is  Olea  EuropsBa. 

KAWA,  seePereiaa  kings. 

KAWA,  Gnz.,  Hind.,  Mal.,  Pbm.,  Pol. 
Codea  ai-abica  :  Coffoe. 

KA-WA-KA,  of  New  Zealand,  Thiya 
doniana,  Hooker. 

KAWAL,    Jat.    Araogm  aaocharifen, 

EAWAN»  HiHP.   Bassia,  Mpedea. 
KAWANCH,  HiVD.  Uucuoa  prarita. 

Cowha^e. 

KAWAR,  of  Panjab,  Holarrheoa  aotidy- 
aenterica,  Wall. 

KAWASHIR,  a  town  of.Eirman.  See 
Bardasir. 

KAWA-SOB,  Jap.    Sweet  dag- 

KAWF  or  Kaf,  in  the  mythology  of  Persia, 
ia  the  (Hiaop  of  the  genii.  There,  in  caverns, 
th^  await  the  day  of  jadgment,  secured  by 
the  inviolable  slffiut  of  Soloraon.~£(».  A». 
Soe.  Jour.,  No.  H,  of  1854. 

KAWID,  HiHO.  Hordeam  hexastichum. 

KA  WILLI,  Tau.  In  Animullay,  Ster- 
culia  guttata,  Roxi. 

KAWRIPINE,AgathiB  australis. 

KAWRIS,  Gkr.  Cowries. 

KAWTUA,  Mahb.  Feronia  ele^tantam. 
Corf 

KAWUL-GUTTI,  Nymphaoa  lotus  ;  the 
seeds  of  the  lotus,  much  used  in  medicine  : 
they  ara  tasteless  muoilagiooos :  said  to 
check  vomitio^  six  masseeare  a  dose  :  also 
roasted  as  food.—  Gm.  Med.  2)gp.,  p.  148. 

SAW-WAS,  or  Cavass,  Tobk.  A  police 
officer.  This  word  literally  means  an  ardier, 
reminding  us  of  lea  avchera  de  la  sainte  Her- 
mandade,  some  apell  the  word  Kiawaa.— vr* 
ton's  FUgrimage  to  Meoeak,  Vol.  i,  p.  29. 

KAY,  or  Ka,  a  tribe  who  dwell  eaat  and 
north  of  the  Sboung,  calling  themselves  Ka, 
but  Kay  by  the  Bghai,  the  i«d  Kareu  calling 
them  Pahtonng,  and  the  Burraeae  Gi^-kho. 
Tliey  an  a  pofaaoioiu  mce.  They  r«ar  the 
sUkworm  Mtd  worn  nod  mir  nlk.  Wta  a 
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chief  or  owner  of  slavea  dies,  one  slare  is  a^ 
to  be  buried  with  him,  to  be  his  attendaot  ia 
the  next  world.  They  dwell  <mi  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  at  Tounghoo,  sepu^ting  British 
Burmah  from  the  Ava  territoiy.  Tlwy  apeak 
a  dialect  of  F wo.— Jfiuon,  Burmak,  pp.  92, 
642. 

KAYA,  Hind.    A  compoimd  metal  of 
zinc,  tin  and  copper. 
KAYA,  or  Ka,  see  Karen,  Eaya. 
KAYAI-GYEE,  Bcuc  Bairingtoids  spe- 
ciosa,  FAnn. 

KAYAN  KAYO,  Bubh.  A«laia  specta- 
bilis. 

KAYAKN,  Tav.  A  Ceylon  tree,  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  ia  b^ht : 
it  produces  a  fruit  which  is  of  no  T^ne.— 
Edpe,  Ceylon. 

KAYAN  ?  A  tree  of  Mehra  forest,  Ab- 
bottabad,  Hazarah.— Ca^  Cat.  E».^  1862. 

KAYAN.  The.  Kayan,  according  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  amount  to  270,000  soula,  and  they 
were  greatly  addicted  to  head-hanUng.  This 
people  inhabit  the  nortb-weat  of  Borneo, 
in  the  interior  of  the  couotry  oomprised 
between  the  rivers  Baran  and  Bi^aag,  which, 
with  the  small  rivers  intwening,  allow  tKe 
Kayan  access  to  the  ocean.  The  nongtel 
Midays  occupy  the  coast,  and  the  ooatutry 
between  them  and  the  Kayan  is  ocoupi- 
ed  by  eleven  other  tribes  in  number,  each 
about  500,  the  m^ority  of  whom  are  subject 
to  the  Kayan.  The  Kanawit  tribe  cloaely 
assimilate  to  the  Dyak  of  Saribas,/ whose 
neighbours  they  are.  The  U'ibes  Funan, 
Sakapan  and  K^aman  are  the  chief  coUeoton 
of  camphor  and  hirda*  nests.  The  Ki^an 
we  a  iuiti<XL  of  ^wstikotes,  they  are  pot  so 
passionately  fond  of  skulls  as  to  bequeath 
them  as  fortunes  to  their  children  as  is  said 
of  the  Dyak.  They  continue  human  sam- 
fices,  bat  to  a  less  extent  The  Kayan  name 
for  God  ia  Tanangan,  whom  they  hold  to  be 
idvisible  and  supreme.  The  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  Balawi  or  Bajang  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  yet  discoverMl  on  the  island. 
From  the  river  Baram,  coal  is  traced  to  the 
upper  parts  of  theBintulu,  and  thence  south- 
wvd  to  the  Bqang  river,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which  at  Tnjol  Nang,  there  is  a  seam  ex- 
posed upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in  thickneaa. — 
Mr.  Burnt  in  Ai.  1849,  No.  of  Jour.  Imd. 
Arch.    See  Kyann. 

KAYA  NAN  in  Tavoy,  Kuyah  ia  MouU 
mein,  Tavoy  red-wood,  Syndeamus  Tavoyana, 
is  of  maximum  girth  20  cubits,  aaaximnm 
length  15  feet.  Very  abundant  on  the  sm 
coaat,  from  Amherst  to  Mergui :  also  oa 
bonks  of  rivers  in  the  provinoe  of  Martn- 
ban  near  the  aea.  Wbea  aoMoned  it  floata 
in  vtter.  It  is  one         Jiarii^inMda  in 
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the  eoantiy  for  helves ;  toug^  tight,  very 
dnrable,  pleatifal :  long  in  the  fibre,  neither 
liable  to  split  nor  to  warp  nor  to  break  readi- 
ly. Uwd  by  Burmese  for  planes,  spears, 
boatB,  stoeks  of  guns  and  all  kinds  of  pur- 
poses. This  wood  is  of  a  most  beautiful  colour, 
a  oombinatioa  of  pink,  cream  colour  and 
red,  and  takes  a  very  high  poliidt.  Recom- 
mended for  belres,  hudles  of  tools,  hand- 
spikes and  spokes  of  gnn-carriagefl,  and  tim- 
ber wheels  ;  also  for  gun  stocks  and  places. — 
Ci^l^ttin  Damee.    See  Eyanao. 

KAYAN-TANG,  Malat.  A  slirub  ot 
Bawean,  the  fruit  of  which  sells  at  Jara  at 
80  florins  per  picnl. 

KAYA  FENDALAM,  Tat.  Dioicoraa 
criapata,  A.,  iii,  p.  802. 

KAYASTH,  Kayasf  ha,  Katt  or  Kaest,  has 
twelve  divisions,  of  which  the  Ganr  Kayath  is 
one.  They  are  clerks  and  copyists,  their  habi- 
tual language  ia  the  Peruan,  they  are  largely 
empl<7ed  as  clerks  and  aeeonutants  abont 
native  courts.  They  say  that  they  apring 
frxHB  Chatigopntr,  the  secretary  of  Dhanna- 
raja.  T^iey  are  hicdooe,  generally  worship- 
pen  of  Siva.  They  allow  their  daughters  to 
grow  np  before  wedlock-  Many  of  them 
drink  to  excess.  Their  feaiiuree,  physical 
form  and  colour  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  people  called  hiadoos. 
TheKaitisacutein  business,  aettveand  paina- 
takiag.  In  northeni  India,  they  have  adapted 
thenaselvea  to  the  British  forms  of  adroinis- 
traAkm  and  are  naeful  servants.  They  have 
become  in  places  considerable  landed  propne- 
tors.  In  Baigal»  they  are  more  numerous 
and  form  an  aristocratic  class,  have  proprie- 
tary rights  in  tiie  soil  and  cnltivate  a  great 
deal.  The  Chandrasena  Kayath  of  Bombay  and 
Poonah  claim  to  be  Kshatrya  or  descendants 
of  r^jidi  Chandrasena,  a  rajah  of  Malabar. 
This  the  brahmans  deny,  and  declare  them  to 
be  of  menial  origin.  They  have,  however,  the 
honorific  name  of  Puroob  (Purvoe,  Probabu  or 
master,)  and  are  distiogaiehed  as  Patavi  and 
Dawani  Prabahn.  The  Kayastha  or  Kayth 
imoe  of  India,  are  nsmlly  «nployed  by  the 
ladian  princes  in  the  collection  and  records  of 
their  revenues,  and  their  character  for  a  spirit 
of  extortion  became  proverbial.  They  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
brahmana.  Kayastha  is  the  Sanscrit  name, 
but  is  pronoaneed  in  the  dialects  of  India  as 
KayasUi,  Kayath,  Kut,  or  Kayat,  coiTuptly 
Koit.  Among  the  Maratha  people,  the  Kay- 
utiia  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
Kait  by  locality,  the  latter  being  pecnliar  to 
the  north.*— ^i/t.  Glos. ;  toy  Cart,  p.  92. 

KAYASTHA,  Saxs.  From  kayu,  the 
body,  and  st^a,  to  he  aitaated. 

KAYAT  ?  a  servile  oaste  in  the  conntriea 
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east  of  Bengal,  less  impnn  tlian  the  Chan- 

dala. 

KA  YAU,  also  Ta-Yan,  Bubh.  Exeosca- 
ria  agallocba,  Linn. 

EA-YAU,  BuRH.  CoD^velutinajTn^A/. 

EAYE,  Sir  JcAin  William,  for  many  years 
occupied  an  eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
English  literature,  as  a  writer  on  Indian  sub- 
jects. He  went  to  India  as  a  lienteoant  of  artil- 
lery. Within  a  canpantively  short  time  he 
wrote  and  published  two  novels.  He  became 
then  a  regular  conti-ibutoi'  to  a  weekly  literary 
journal  issuing  from  the  Hurkaru  press, 
and  not  long  after  he  was  installed  an  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru,  retired  from 
the  army,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  big 
sojourn  iu  India,  continued  its  editor.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  met  with  much 
which  he  knew  could  not  always  be  met  with 
elsewhei^  This  suggested  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing a  oooHnon-place  book  for  noting  all  t^t 
was  noteworthy,  and  making  extracts  with 
data  and  noihoritias,  stMne  of  which  appeared 
in  the  early  numbers  of  the  CaUuUa  Beview, 
in  the  papers  entitled  the  "English  in  India," 
and  some  other  essays  of  the  same  interesting 
series.  He  projected  the  Calattia  Reviete, 
of  which  lie  was  proprietor  nod  editor,  with 
ibc  active  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Duff,  Mr.  Marshraan,  the  late  Dr.  Mackay, 
Heniy  Lawi-ence. — Mofusiilite, 

KAYIN,  Kayiu-kapas.  Malay,  Calico, 
Eng. 

KAY-KHE,  CocH-CniN.  Millet 
KAY-KHOAICA,  Cdcn-CHiH.  Arisiolo- 
ehia  indtca. 
KAYLA,   Hind.     Musa  paradlsiaca, 

plantain. 

KAYLULAH,  Ahab.  The  half  hour's 
siesta  about  noon.  It  is  a  sunnat,  and 
Mahomed  said  of  it,  "  Kilu,  fa  iuna  sh'  &ha> 
yitina  Takil,"— "  Take  the  mid-day  siesta, 
for,  verily,  the  devils  sleep  not  at  this  hour." 
"Aylulah"  is  the  sleeping  after  morning 
prayers,  which  causes  heaviness  and  inability 
to  work.  Gliaylulab  is  the  slooping  about  9 
A.  u.,  the  effect  of  which  is  pover^  and 
wretchedness.  Kayl6lali  (with  the  guttural 
kaf)  is  sleeping  befoi-e  evening  prayeift,  a 
practice  reprobated  in  overy  part  of  the  east. 
And,  finally,  Taylulah  ia  sleeping  immediate- 
ly after  sunset,  also  considered  highly  delrt- 
mental.--£«r<on*«  IHlffrimage  to  Meecah, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

K\Y-ME,  Coch-Chin.  Tamarind. 

K  AYN,  adjoining  Herat,  is  the  first  Persian 
province  to  the  west  of  Furra,  and  lies  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  entirely  inhabit- 
ed by  mahomedans  of  the  shiah  sect  which  has 
led  tlie  Toorkman  tribes  to  seek  for  slaves  in 
it  during  their  chn^gfi^^Q^^bx- 
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tants  ai'e  a  timid  race,  and  live  iu  small  forts, 
the  number  of  which  is  veiy  great.  The 
Kayn  countiy  is  badly  watered,  and  the  ber 
tree,  as  io  all  arid  eoautries,  is  common.  Bir- 
jind  and  Kayn  are  the  principal  places,  and 
the  district  is  ruled  by  a  governor  of  its  own, 
whose  subjection  to  the  king  of  Persia,  how^- 
ever,  is  complete,  since  he  furnishes  a  quota 
of  3,000  or  4,000  infantry  when  called  upon. 
— Papers  East  India^  Cabul  and  Aaffyha- 
nistan^  p.  135. 
KAYOMUBS,  Bee  Eumnm. 
KAYPHAL,  Goz.,  Hikd.  Nutmegs. 
KAYSAR.  The  Takht-i-Sulimau,  or  Kay- 
ser  mountain,  is  in  the  SuUmani  range.  It 
extends  high  and  bold,  and  seems  a  collection 
of  inaccessible  precipices.  The  mountains  of 
Kalabagh,  containing  the  salt  mines,  are  on 
the  south,  their  isolated  tops  alone  being 
visible  above  the  horizon.  On  the  north,  the 
Snlimani  range  is  finished  by  the  Pahar,  or 
hills  of  Eob-i-Tak,  and  to  the  north-west  is 
Eoh-i-Kondi,  which  at  times  has  a  little  snow 
upon  its  summit.  The  Eaysar  mouutain 
arises  in  front,  in  a  southern  direetimi.  The 
Shirami  hilts  appear  to  descend  into  tlie  plain, 
near  Dhera  Ghazi  Khan.  The  heat  on  the 
plains  under  the  Sulimani  range  is  excessive. 
— Vigne's  A  personal  Narrative,  p.  36. 
KAY-TANH-YEN,  Coch-Chin.  Limes. 
KAYTH,  see  Kayastha. 
KAYU,  Malat,  but  also  spelled  Kala ; 
wood :  timber,  a  tree. 

KAYU-API-API,  Malai.  Rhizophora 
gymnorhiza.  Mangrove. 

KAYU  AMBALLO,  Malay.  A  timber 
tree  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Bawean. 
KAYU-ARANG,  Malat.  Charcoal. 
KAYU  BALIAN.  This  wood,  the  most 
esteemed  amongst  the  natives  of  Borneo,  on 
account  of  its  hardness  and  duiabllity,  is  call- 
ed by  them  balean  or  kayu  balean,  the  term 
kayu,  which  means  wood,  being  always  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  timber  trees.  The 
balean  is  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  and  al- 
though its  wood  is  so  hard  as  to  be  almost 
incoiTuptible,  the  ti'ee  is  of  quick  and  vigor- 
008  growth  :  it  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  low  damp  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  and  of  large  rivers.  It  is  much  used 
by  the  natives  for  posts  of  their  houses,  which 
amongst  the  Dyak,  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  for  many  generations.  Many 
specimens  which  must  have  been  in  the  river 
for  ages,  are  as  hard  when  cut  as  those  fresh 
taken  from  the  forest^  and  this  timl»er  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  water 
worm  (Teredo)  is  the  only  insect  which  at- 
tacks it  when  iu  the  water  ;  and  though  its 
channelling  ibe  wood  must  necessarily  much 
w^en  the  poe^  the  water  being  admitted 
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into  it  does  not  cause  it  to  rot  On  land  or 
under  the  earth  it  equally  resists  theefifects 
of  the  atmosphere  and  white  ants,  so  destinc- 
tive  in  tropical  countries  to  most  other  kinds 
of  wood.  Tills  valuable  timber  was  former- 
ly an  article  of  export,  sought  after  bj  the 
Chinese  ;  and  in  those  ports  which  the^^  still 
fiequeut,  continues  a  source  of  considerate 
trade, — Low's  Sarawak. 
KAYU-BESSK,  see  Tin. 
KAYU.BIDABBU,  Malay.  A  yellow 
wood  of  Borneo,  of  a  very  ^reeable  odoar. 
It  is  plentirul,  aud  being  of  a  very  hard 
and  durable  nature,  is  much  esteemed  for 
posts  of  houses  and  other  purposes  under 
ground  :  its  perfume  will  ultimately  rescue 
this  beautiful  wood  from  its  present  degrada- 
tion,—  Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU-BIN  ?  Bdbm.,  Malay.  Termiualia 
chebula,  Retz. 

KAYU  BINTANGUR.  Several  kinds  of 
the  poou  of  India  grow  in  Borneo  to  perfec- 
tion, th^  are  called  by  the  natives  bintan- 
gur,  and  are  well  known. for  their  value  in 
ship-building.  One  seems  to  be  Calophyltam 
inophyllnm. — Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  BOKA,  Malay,  Kayu-boca  wood, 
Amboyna  wood,  a  valued  oroamental  wood, 
aud  another,  the  Lingoa  wood  of  commerce, 
are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  the  Pteroi- 
permum  indicum.  The  tree  throws  out 
knotty  excrescences  oi'  burrs,  which  are  sawn 
off  in  slabs,  2  to  4  feet  long  and  2  to  S  inches 
thick,  which  are  much  esteemed  for  such  fant^ 
articles,  as  small  boxes,  writiog  desks,  and 
other  ornamental  work*  Of  late  yeai-s,  its 
estimation  seems  to  have  decreaseil  iu  Europe, 
but  it  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  brought  from  Ceram,  New  Guinea, 
Arm  and  other  islands  of  the  Moluccas.  It 
resembles  the  hue  of  the  yew,  is  very  hard  and 
full  of  curls,  the  colour  being  reddish  brown, 
varying  to  orange-  In  Singapore  it  is  sold 
by  weight. 

The  LingM  wood  is  also  known  in  com- 
merce as  Amboyna  wood,  aud  very  large  slabs 
are  obtainable  f'i*om  the  lower  part  of  Uie  tree 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  spun  or  lateral 
growths.  They  can  thus  sometimes  be  had 
as  large  as  nine  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  very 
durable,  takes  a  considerable  polish,  is  very 
abundant  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity. — 
Great  Exhibition  of  1H51,  and  M.  E.  Juries* 
Report.  See  Amboyna  wood,  Lingoa  wood, 
Pterospermum  indicum. 

KAYU  BUNG  NGAT  ?  Cochin-Chim. 
Emblic  myrobalan. 

KAYU  DUNGUN,  grows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  though  the  timber  is  soft,  ihe 
]at^  butb^s-like  supports  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  ai«  ver^hiui^  a;ict'>an3v7lit»ible  for 


KATU  MAAANTI. 


KATfU-YNDHAN. 


gan  euriages  aod  other  purposes :  tbey 
wcnld  doubtless  be  useful  in  turnery. — Zmu^s 

KAYU  GAHBU,  Malay.  Eagle  wood, 
Aloes  wood,  AqutUria  agallocha,  Boxb.t 
Ag&Uocha  wood.  This  is  the  Lignum  AloeB, 
Agala-wood,  £agl&-wood,  aud  Calambak  of 
commerce.  If  ol  good  quality,  it  should  melt 
in  the  fire  like  wax,  yielding  au  agi-eeable 


odour.  A  very  high  artificial  value  is  placed 
<m  the  better  qualitieti  of  this  product  by  the 
natives  of  the  east ;  the  first  quality  seiliug 
at  £40  16<.  ^d.  per  133^  ILm.  uvoird.  at 
Mfth^^j*,  the  second  quality  at  £26  10«.  Od- 
per  133^  ibs^  and  the  third  quality  at  i>3  2s. 
Od.  per  133^  lbs.  See  Aloes  wood,  Aquil- 
laria.  Eagle  wood. 

KAYU  JELU-TONG,  Is  a  large  growing 
tree  of  Borneo,  with  verticillate  leaves,  and 
a  bark  which,  on  being  wouoded,  emits  plen- 
tifatly  a  white  milk,  which  is  iuspissated  by 
boiling,  but  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to 
be  of  any  use.  The  timber  it  produces, 
though  large,  is  not  esteemed  by  Uie  natives, 
aa  account  of  its  early  decay  when  exposed 
to  the  rain  and  sun  ;  it  is  white,  aod  being 
very  soft,  and  easily  worked,  it  is  much  used 
by  the  poorer  Malays  for  the  sides  of  their 
houses,  which  are  protected  from  the  rain  by 
the  overfaani^ing  roofs. — Law*s  A'arowoA. 

KAYU  KAPUR,  a  close-grained  and 
dnn^le  timber  of  Borneo,  much  valued  l>y 
the  natives,  for  boat>building  purposes. — 
Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  EAPUR  BAEUS.  The  timber 
of  the  Kapur  bams,  or  tine  camphor  tree,  is 
also  highly  esteemed  :  excepting  when  chat^- 
«d  with  the  valuable  drug,  it  does  not  emit 
the  camphor  smell,  aa  does  the  timber  of  the 
i^uriu  camphors,  of  which  the  Chinese 
□naofiuiture  trunks  and  boxes,  which,  pre- 
serve whatever  is  pot  into  them,  iVom  the 
attacks  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  particnlaily 
of  the  small  ants,  which  are  so  troublesome 
in  hot  countries.— Xioto's  Saratoak. 

KAYU  KUDRANG,  a  wood  of  Malacca, 
famishes  a  yellow  dye,  sells  at  1 2s,  6d.  per 
133^  lbs. 

KAYU  LAKKA,orKa7ulakah,of  Singa- 
pore,  a  red  dye  wood,  applicable  to  the  same 
pnrpose  as  red  sanders  wood. 

KAYU  IiAKKAB  and  Kerta  Ambuk  are 
woods  of  Malacca,  burned  as  incense. 

KAYU-LEGl,  Mal.  Cassia  lignea. 

KAYU-MANIS,  Jat.  Cassialiguoa,  Bark 
ot  Cassia  lignea. 

KAYU  MABAKA,  Sans.  Nerium  tinc- 
totium. 

KAYU  MABAM,  Tam.,  properly  Koin 
ra^m    ^dimn  i^iferum,  the  gnava  tree. 
KAYU  UAKANTI,  Haiat.    A  qoick- 
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growiog  timber  tree  of  Borneo.  In  grain  it 
resembles  cedar,  and,  like  i^  is  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  much  valued  for  making  pack- 
ing-cases, plaaks  for  the  sides  of  houses,  &c^ 

and  when  protected  from  the  weather  it  is  a 
good  and  useful  timher.— Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  MENCABANG  or  Mencabang 
Fiaang,  is  one  of  the  trees  which  produce  the 
vegetable  tallow  :  it  is  plentiful  in  the  forests, 
but  would  be  moi'e  profitable  for  its  fruit 
(which  is  small  and  produces  good  oil)  than 
its  timber,  though  for  this  it  is  also  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  wood  is  close-grained, 
hai'd,  of  a  reddish  colour,  easily  worked,  and 
very  durable.  This  tree  difl^rs  from  the 
others  which  produce  the  vegetable  oil,  in 
growing  to  a  much  gi'eator  height. — Zofo*« 
Harawak. 

KAYU  MERBAU,  is  a  fine  durable  tim- 
)ier,  very  useful  in  ship  and  house-biiildiDg, 
being  easily  worked  aud  very  durable.— 
Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  MIDDANG  BUNGA,  a  fawn- 
coloured  wood  of  Singapore,  not  dnrable  if 
exposed. —  Cameron. 

KAYU  MUNGRIS,  is,  while  fresh,  near- 
ly as  hard  aa  Uie  iron-wood,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  worked,  though  it  is  very  durable^ 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  balean,  or  iron- 
wood,  but  is  a  large  timber  and  a  very  fine 
tree. — Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  NERI,  IS  a  very  hard  wood, 
growing  with  the  mangrove  iu  sail  swamps, 
its  timber,  which  has  a  reddi^ih  appearance, 
is  not  large  but  very  abundant. 

KAYU-PUTEH,  Malay,  White  wood, 
Arbor  alba  of  Van  Rurapb,  the  Oiyaput  tree 
or  Kayaputi  tree ;  Melaleuca  cqaputi,  Mason 
Sf  Rtmb.  Kayaputi-ka-tel,  Unso.  E^yaputi- 
tailam,  Tau,   Ciyapoti  oil 

KAYU  RASAK,  a  wood  of  Borneo  ; 
which  resembles  the  biotangur,  is  elose- 
grained,  strong  aud  tough,  and  is  used  for 
rudders,  masts,  and  oat's  for  the  tradmg  boats. 
— Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  RUNGAS,  ared  wood,  handsomely 
veined,  which  takes  a  fiue  polish,  aud  is  much 
used  at  Singapore  for  the  purposes  of  furni- 
ture-making ;  like  the  ebony,  it  is  only  the 
old  wood  in  the  ceoti-e  of  the  tree  which  is  of 
a  useful  colour. — Low's  Sarawak,  p.  61. 

KAYU  SAPFAN,  Malat.  Cssalpinia 
sappan.  Linn.,  Boxb.,  fV.  ^  A, 

KAYU  SON  A,  Malay.  A  timber  tree  of 
the  Archipelago,  much  used  at  Bawean  in 
prahu  and  house- building. 

KAYU  UMUR  PANJAONG,  Malay. 
Literally,  Treo  of  long  life,  grows  on  Dempo 
hill  in  Sumatra,  it  is  about  6  feet  high. 
,  KAYU-YNHDAN.      or  Kayhundahn, 
Gogh-Chzn.  Sandalwood.^  . 

Digiijggiy  VjOOglC 
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KAY-VANG-DEE,  Coch-Chu.  Sam- 

froB. 

KAY-VERU  ;  Kelwa-Bagu,  Kaywara,  or 
Eeveru,  Tah.    Eleusine  coracana,  Gcsrt., 

Boxb. 

KAYU  WALI  KUKUN,  a  wood  of  Java, 
is  equal  to  the  kusambi  in  weight,  and  ex- 
ceeds it  in  hardness :  it  is  employed  for 
aDchorg,  naves  of  wheels,  machinery,  &c. 

KAYU  WBANG,  or  Baynr,  a  Ugbt  and 
tolerably  durable  wood,  is  employed  fur  masts 
and  span  of  small  TeMels  j  but  (b«  snrface 
must  be  well  covered  with  resinous  substance 
to  prevent  it  splitting. 

KAY  YOOn,  Btmu.  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
Its  wood  is  used  as  an  -  onlioaiy  boUding 
material.— Ca/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KAYU-YNDHAN,  Coch-Chwa.  Santa- 
lum  album. 

KAZ,  Hind.  Ctooae. 

KAZ  A  GADDA,  Tel.  Urginea  coroman- 
delica,  R.,  IV.  Ic.  Scilia  indiea,  Cor.  A.,  Vol. 
il,  p,  147.  The  aamenamei  however,  is  ap- 
plied to  TJ.  liidica  and  to  ]jBdebouriahyacm- 
thoides,  which  all  grow  abtmdantly  together, 
on  the  sands  near  Hasulipatam. 

KAZAK,  Hind,  A  free-booter,  one  who 
plunders  in  a  gang.    See  Kazzak. 

KAZAHEEN,  a  town,  three  miles  north 
of  Baghdad,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  about  eight  thousand  Per- 
flianit,  who  had  been  induced  to  settle  there, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  barying-place  of 
imam  Housa  Kossim  (the  father  of  imam 
Baza)  and  imam  Mahomed  Touky. — Kinneir's 
Q^graipkUal  Memoirt  p.  262. 

KAZAN,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tartar 
raonarchs.  The  Tzeremish  resemble  the 
Tartars  in  their  external  appearance,  and 
thev  also  wear  their  hair  short ;  but  their 
language  is  totally  distinct,  and  they  spring 
from  a  diflfei-ent  origin.  They  are  the  origi- 
nal  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Kazan  and 
O-se-ta-our-han  or  Astrachan.  Af^er  the 
Russians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
these  places,  this  people  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  country  near  Kazan,  and  tht^ 
have  now  been  in  subjection  to  the  Russians 
for  many  years.  Kazan  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  towns,  the  one  inhabited  by 
the  Russians,  ^e  other  by  the  Tartars.  The 
Germans,  are  very  numeroua  in  Kazan,  and 
have  a  club  frequented  exclusively  by  num- 
bers of  their  own  nation.  The  Pagan  tribes, 
called  the  Tcherimiss  and  the  Morduio, 
constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  province  of  Kazan,  and 
supply  the  town  with  wood  hewn  in  the 
recesses  of  theh:  natire  foresto.  Kaian  is 
npated  in  the  Xartar  anuh  u  hsriiig  been 
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the  haunt  of  huge  aud  moostrooa  serpenta, 
some  oTffli  with  two  heads  ;  and  to  the  preaent 

day  these  reptiles  still  swarm  in  the  fens  and 
Ibrests  of  this  province.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kanzanka,  rises  a  mountain,  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  monastery  ;  it  is  called  Zitantofi^  a 
corruptiou  of  the  Tartar  words  jilan,  Uke 
serpent,  taou,  mount.  A  Tartar  l^nd  in- 
forms us  that  this  mountain  was  formerly 
the  place  of  retreat  of  a  winged  dragon. 
The  fragments  of  nations  Ibat  people  S^ui 
and  Astrachan,  liie  Russian,  Tartar,  Tebou- 
vash,  Tcherimiss,  Moi'doa,  Votiaek,  Kalmak, 
Kii-ghis,  Bashkir,  N(^ai,  wad  Kossaek,  each 
speak  a  langu^e  peculiar  to  its  own  tribe. 

—  Tumerelti's  Kaza.ru,  Vol.  i,  pp.  1,  3,  4, 
31,  34,  35,  72  ;  StauntotCs  Narrative,  p,  126. 

KAZEROON,  once  a  considerable  place, 
now  in  decay,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  road 
from  Bushire  to  Shiroz.  The  entire  soutfaem 
region  of  Fai-a,  bordering  on  the  Persian  GulC 
is  called  the  Gannsau*  or  "  hot  region."  It 
extends  from  tiw  sea  to  Uie  latitude  of  Kaae- 
roon,  and  rons  parallel  wiHi  the  Peraiu 
Gulf,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  con- 
fines of  Loristaa  and  from  Boehire^  eastward, 
as  far  as  Cangoon,  the  tract  is  named  the 
Dusbtistan  or  "  land  of  plains."  The  Tan- 
gistan,  o<Hnmonly  pronounced  Tongistoon,  or 
"  narrow  land,"  is  a  small  traot  of  land  ecwt 
of  Bushire.  The  greatei*  portion  q£  the 
people  of  the  whole  Grarmsair,  consists  of 
au  indepoident  and  lawless  sel^  many  of  the 
tnbes  being  robbers  by  profession.  A  huge 
wall  of  mountain  separates  the  Garmsiur,  or 
low  region,  from  the  Sardaair,  or  high  table- 
land of  Persia.  One  of  the  meet  etn^MCnona 
of  these,  is  an  abrupt  lof^  hill,  named  Hcr- 
mooj ;  where  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found. 

—  Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  487. 

KAZI,  or  Kadi,  Arab.  The  chief  clerieal 
judicial  officer  of  mabomedans. 

KA-ZONG-00,  Bubh.  Batatas  ednlii, 
CkoiMy. 

KAZWm,  Kasbin  or  Kashwin,  a  cele- 
brated town  of  Persia,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Teheran.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefij 
descended  from  those  Turkish  tribes  which 
have  long  pastui'ed  their  flocks  <n  the  plains 
iu  tlie  viuinity  of  that  ci^.  They  almoet  all 
either  cultivate  the  soil,  or  em[^oy  themeelyee 
in  commerce  with  the  people  on  she  shorea  of 
the  Caspian. — Malcolm'*  History  of  Ptrai^ 
Vol  ii,  p.  6.    See  Sava  or  Saveh. 

KAZWINI,  an  author  so  named  from  his 
native  place,  Kazwin  or  Kaabin  in  Persia, 
who  lived  and  wrote  between  a.  d.  1263  or 
1275  (a.  h.  661  or  674).  His  name  waa 
Zakanya,  son  of  Mahonied  or  Mahmnd.  He 
wrote  the  Ajaib  nl  MakhkH|a^  abo  the  Aaer* 


ind^  alio 
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the  Ajaib  ul  Baldan,  written  in  Arabic  and 
translated  into  Persian.  But  Kazvini  often 
BABoea  Mifl*ar-bia-MQhalhil,  a  traveller  into 
China,  a£  the  autlior  of  Asar-ul-Bilad.  Kaz- 
vini, died  about  674  Hijra  (or  a.  d.  1 275.)— 
JEiUoet  History  of  India  ;  Ouseky'M  Tra- 
vels^ VoL  867. 
EAZWON^BiiBX.  Batatas edoliSr^AoM^- 
KAZZAK,  a  great  Tartar  tribe  now 
minted  with  the  J^mnk  and  Kirgia,  bnt  the 
Ktrgis  and  Eatiak  seem  mnoh  the  same  people 
differing  only  in  location.  The  Eazzak  pass 
ibe  summer  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia 
and  repair  in  winter  to  the  neighboni-hood  of 
Bokhara  where  thej  sell  their  sheep.  The 
uanae  Kazzak,  written  also  Cossack,  has  been 
Tarioosly  derived,  and  some  authors  indi- 
cate a  nmilar  word  in  the  Tartar  language^ 
meaning  an  armed  man.  Others  go  farther 
ca^nrard  for  a  roo^  and  make  it  a  robber. 
But  in  either  sense  it  will  suit  the  character, 
the  original  mode  of  warfare  of  these  armed 
men  being  that  of  robbery,  or  plundering 
their  enemies.  In  time  of  war  the  I'eal  term 
of  military  service,  with  the  hereditary  war- 
zion  of  the  Don  serving  under  Russia,  ceased 
only  with  their  Uvea  or  their  capability  ;  but, 
in  times  of  peace,  four  years  was  the  regular 
period  of  duty  with  a  raiment.  Twenty- 
five  yean  is  the  nominal  extent  of  a  Cossack's 
mililuy  service  ;  bnt  the  martial  spirit  and 
cD8t(»B,  make  every  man  a  soldier,  when  war 
eidker  appreadiea  hia  country,  <3it  requires  his 
■nn  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  A  Coenek  Bnds 
his  own  arms,  clothing  and  horse.  During 
the  campaign  of  1812,  and  for  nearly  four 
years  afterwards,  almost  all  the  population  of 
the  Kazzaks  of  the  Don,  cl^ble  of  bearing 
arms,  were  called  forth  ;  and  about  fifty  thou- 
sand may  be  e<»npnted  to  have  fiillen  in  that 
space  of  time.  The  quota  of  force  which 
thb  branch  of  the  Cosrack  natitm  furnished 
to  Bossia,  for  European  and  Asiatic  eervice^ 
amounted  then  to  eighty  regiments,  each  regi- 
ment nnmberii^  from  five  to  six  hundrad  men. 
That  of  ^e  Attanun,  which  is  the  elite 
the  eoaiitiy,  is  caltmlated  at  twelve  hundred 
men.  The  men  of  the  Don  are  mostly  well- 
fkvoared,  being  robust,  fair,  and  Iiands<»De. 
l^is  happy  exterior  is  a  type  of  their  hearts  ; 
hospitable,  brave,  honourable,  and  scrupulous- 
ly religious.  The  Cossack  women  seem  far 
inferior  to  the  men  in  mental  ability  and 
in  persmal  endowments,  also,  certainly  plain. 
Tlie  Banal  fraoale  appearance  is  short  stature, 
fiuea  of  stooDg  Tartar  feature,,  with  eyes, 
however,  almost  invariably  large  and  dai-k. 
Tke  B^ie  ot dress  is  decidedly  ftahimied  from 
the  east  A  sort  of  dbemisette  ((V  mudl  shift) 
of  coioored  lhMgi,bntfa»ed  round  the  neck,  and 
Willi  oleevtB  to     wrist.  A  pair  of  trowsen, 
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of  a  similar  stuff,  are  covered  by  a  silk 
caftan,  reaching  as  low  as  the  ancles.  This 
upper  garment  is  fastened,  from  the  neck 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  with  buttfHiB  of 
small  pearls,  in  form  and  workmanship  like 
those  in  gold  or  silver  fi-om  the  Brazils.  • 
The  waist  is  bound  with  a  girdle,  also  orna- 
meoted  with  pearls,  and  ftequently  clasped 
by  a  diamond  buckle.  The  heads  of  married 
ladies  are  adorned  with,  literally,  a  silken 
night-oap,  which  is  wrapped  about  with  a 
gaily-coloui-ed  handkerchief,  in  the  form  of  a 
flUet.  The  uumaiTied  (like  the  damsels  In 
Russia  of  the  lower  olaee)  wear  the  hair  in  a 
long  plait  down  tlieir  backs  ;  but  with  this 
difference  from  the  Russian  girl,  instead  of 
a  bun<^h  of  ribbons  at  the  termination  of  the 
plait,  the  haadkerchief,  with  which  the  head 
is  bound,  twists  round  the  braid  nearly  to 
its  end,  something  in  Uie  manner  of  the 
Corsioan  caps.— TVWr'*  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  33. 

KA.ZZAKI,  Hud.  A  daka  or  bui^lary, 
or  highway  robbery.— ffwtoru  of  the  Punjab. 
Vol.  i,  p.  143. 

KAZZILBASH,  a  term  applied  in  Kabul 
and  Herat  to  a  Turk  race,  principally  of  the 
tribe  of  Jawanshir,  who  wer6  fixed  in  the 
country  by  Nadir  shah.  Under  the  kings  of 
Kabul  they  served  as  body-guards  and  still 
i-etain  their  own  language.  In  the  town  of 
Kabul  there  are  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
thonsand  Kuczilbasfa.  Their  hi8t<»y  has  been 
often  written.  When  Nadir  shah  marched 
towards  Delhi,  he  had  twelve  thousand 
fighting  Kuzzilbash  with  him.  When  he 
quitted  that  city,  on  his  return,  he  left  behind 
him  three  hundred  of  these,  who  with  other 
troops,  were  directed  to  bring  away  his  trea- 
sure, and  follow  him.  They  passed  through 
Kabul :  but  when  within  two  days'  march  of 
Kandahar,  they  heard  of  his  death — and,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Ahmed  shah,  Nadir'a 
lieutenant,  arrived  himself,  attended  fire  or 
six  hundred  Durani, — he  seized  the  treasare, 
and  took  the  Kuzzilbash  into  his  service  ; 
and  his  kind  treatment  of  them  induced 
others  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tabriz,  Mushid,  Kerman  and  Shiraz,  in  Per- 
sia ;  where  the  true  Kuzzilbash  exercise  die 
pi'ofession  of  horse-breeders,  shepherds,  and 
cultivators.  There  are  now  perhaps  about 
ten  thonsand  Kuzzilbash  in  the  uity  of  Kabul, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords  as 
mercenaries.  Their  leadei«  are  by  &r  the 
most  wealthy,  the  most  intelligent^  and  the 
most  inflnential  men  at  Kabul.  The  T^ik 
are  the  abwigines  of.  the  Kabul  country,  and 
are  sot  Afghans.  Alexander  probably  found 
them  there,  as  fire-worshippers,  speaking  San- 
scrit OT  Felhevi.  The  Hazara,  or  Hazarajat, 
ara  so  oUled  Iran  the  inna99^|e.ti4f^  tx 
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tribes^  into  which  they  are  divided — hazar 
aignifying  in  Fersiao  a  thousand.  They 
occupy  the  whole  range  of  the  Farapamisos, 
or  the  mouDtaiuB  extending   between  the 
Hindoo  Kush,  or  Caucasus,  and  the  city 
•  of  Herat,  to  within  a  few  days*  march  of 
Kandahar.   In  appearance,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  Ghurka ;  they  have  the  same 
high  cheek-bones,  the  same  small  eyes,  very 
little  beard,  and  no  doubt  -ate  of  Tartar 
origin.   The  Ghurka,  however,  are  hindoos  ; 
whilst  the  Hazai-a  are  shiah  inahomedaos. 
General  Farrier  tells  ua  that  the  Fersians 
inhabiting  Kabul  known  by  the  name  of 
Kuzzilbash,  fonn  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  Turkish  tribes  that  embraced  the 
party  of  shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
tribe  of  Safikvi.   This  sovereign,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  others,  gave  them  a 
kind  of  red  cap  ;  hence  their  name  of  "  Bed 
head,"  Kuzzilbash.   These  seven  tribes  were 
Oustajalu,  Chamloo,  Nikaloo,  Baharloo,  Zool- 
kadder,  Kajar,  and  Afchar.   Another  writer, 
Mohun  Lai,  relates  that  the  houses  in  Herat 
are    numbered  at  400,  and    they  contain 
about   6,000  people.    The  major  part  are 
Bardurr^ni,  one  of  the  sunni  sects.  Those 
of  Shamlu,  Afshar,  Reshvand,  Jami,  Ista, 
YiUlo,  and  Takulbe,  who  follow  the  principles 
of  All,  are  small  in  number,  and  undergo 
many  hardsliipB  from  misgovernment.  Qizal, 
he  says,  means  in  Turki  *red,'  uid  Bash, 
*head.'   In  the  reign  of  shah  Ismail,  the 
Qizal  Bashi  divided  Uiemselves  into  the  seven 
different  sects  mentioned  above.    The  papei-s 
laid  before  Parliament  however  relate  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Persian  monarchy  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  Afighan  race,  who  overran 
the  fairer   portion  of  that  kingdom,  and 
possessed  themselves   of  Ispahan.  Their 
successes  called  forth  the  energies  of  Kadir, 
who  not  only   drove  the    Affghans  from 
Fwsia,  but  annexed  the  whole  of  their  own 
territories  to  his  empire,  and,  turning  their 
swords  against  India,  with  a  mixed  army  of 
Persian  and  A%han,  sacked  it.   During  these 
wars  the  conqueror  deemed  it  politic  to  fix 
some  native  tribes  in  the  lands  he  had  subdued, 
and  to  this  policy  we  owe  the  colony  of 
Fersians  now  settled  in  Cabool,  which,  when 
first  located,  amounted  to  less  than  2,000 
families.    The  people  composing  it  consist 
of  three  divisions  :   1st,  the  Juwaosheer  ; 
2nd,  the  Ufsheer  ;  and  3rd,  the  Moorad-kba- 
nee,  the  whole  being  designated  by  the 
general  nameof  Ghoolam  Khanee,orGhoolam- 
i-diah,  servants  of  the  king.   The  Juwao- 
sheer are  a  clan  of  Toork  fiiom  Sheesha. 
There  are  various  divisions  incladed  among 
them,  ioch  as  tho  Koort^  the  Shah  Somimd, 
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the  Syah  Munsoor,  Ac,  and  they  fora 
principal  portion  of  the  Kuzzilbash.  1 
consist  of  2,300  families,  and  occupy  a  a 
rate  quai'ter  of  Cabool,  called  the  Chui 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  walk. 
Ufsheer  are  also  Toork,  and  of  the  trih 
which  Nadir  himself  belonged.  Thero 
300  families  of  them  who  Uve  in  a 
fort  about  ttree  miles  from  Cabo^ 
last  diviflioo,  the  Mooi-ad  Khame,  it 
prised  of  all  the- Fersians  who  have  fnn 
to  time  settled  in  this  country.  1 
families  of  them  reside  tc^ether  under  ch 
Besides  these,  there  are  700  others,  a  div 
of  the  tribe  in  the  fort  of  the  Byat  T 
were  about  the  year  1838,  4,000  Kuzal 
families  in  Cabool,  from  which  a  fm 
fh>m  4,000  to  5,000  men  could  be  I 
on  an  emeifiency  for  the  purposes  (rf 
The  number  has  been  general^  coanA 
greater  than  this  detailed  statemra^ 
the  whole  of  the  shiah  population  in 
about  Cabool  is  then  included  in  the 
tion,  and  among  these  the  Hnzara  « 
furnish  twice  as  many  men  as  the-Pen 
On  Nadir  shah's  assassination,  maoy  ol 
Persians  fied  from  Cabool  to  liieir  n 
countiy,  but  Ahmed  shah,  Dooranec^ 
succeeded  to  the  auUiority  of  Nadir,  o 
Hated  a  portion  of  them  whom  he  retaiai 
his  pay  and  found  of  eminent  serricethrei 
out  his  active  reign,  in  which  they  bat 
an  organised  body,  acting  under  ft  Khao 
was  directiy  responsible  to  the  dub,  i 
the  Kuzzilbash  themselves  only  adn 
lodged  their  own  chief.  Matters  sees 
have  continued  in  this  state  for  aboi 
years,  during  which  the  Persians  scqi 
such  power  that  the  kings  found  it  neeei 
to  favour  them  by  large  stipendiary  al 
ances,  granted,  in  some  instances  eva 
minors  ;  and,  as  the  Sndozye  monarch] 
dined,  their  support  became  indispwsabi 
the  personal  securi^  of  the  king.  Intfaef 
of  Shah  Zaman,  the  chief  of  the  Juwam 
was  put  to  death,  and  fVom  that  time  a  i 
of  confidence  in  the  kings  of  Cabool,  on 
part  of  the  Kazzilbash,  to  be  traced, 
they  almost  cease  to  appear  as  a  body  in 
affiitrs  of  the  state.  The  superiM-  uH 
gence  possessed  by  all  Persians  readily  b 
them  for  employment  among  the  Af^ 
and  from  war  many  became  secret! 
(meerza)  and  stewards  (naiir)  to  the  di 
ent  chiefs  ;  others  took  to  agriculture 
merchandise,  and  some  are  at  [ffeaent  ■ 
keepers  in  Cabool.  It  would  at  one 
have  been  dangetws  to  entertein  any! 
sian  witiumt  titoir  khan's  pennisBioa ; 
widi  the  loss  of  military  empUyymeiil 


and  the  growing  wants  of  many,  drove  them 
to  the  occnpationa  atated,  though  a  portion 
have  always  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
niier  of  Cabool.  Since  the  whole  of  the 
Persians  in  Cabool  are  shiaha,  and  the  national 
persuasion  of  the  Affghan  is  soonee,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Kazzilbash  was  full  of  danger;  it 
was  at  any  time  possible  to  turn  political 
dispute  into  reliipouB  difiei'ence,  and  there  tire 
varioas  ioataoces  in  the  history  of  the  Cabool 
monarchy,  in  which  these  have  threatened 
their  very  existence.  At  one  time  they  were 
not  afraid  to  live  outside  of  the  city,  bat 
ennmon  interest  has  now  led  the  whole  of  the 
Persians  to  congregate  together  as  the  best 
means  of  warding  off  danger.  They  would 
have  willingly  left  Uie  city  of  Cabool  and  fixed 
titemselves  at  a  distance  like  the  Ufaheer,  in  a 
detached  fort.  The  Persiatf  themselves  are 
therefore  intently  bent  in  adding  to  their  own 
strengUi  by  intrigues  aroand  them,  and  though 
their  military  influence  has  declined,  their 
power  in  this  way  is  more  considerable  than 
before  ;  since  evei7  man  of  rank  has  Fersians 
for  faia  secretaries,  and  all  the  home  and 
foreign  correspondence  is  in  their  hands,  by 
which  their  influence  iiunifies  ia  eveiy  direc- 
tion. The  Baharloo  are  one  of  the  seven  Tur- 
kish tribes  that  supported  shah  Ismnel,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Suflavean  kings  of  Pei'sia,  about 
A.D.  1 500.  They  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part 
of  the  Kazzilbash. — Vigm^s  Personal  Narra- 
tive, pp,  167-169 ;  Ferrier's  Hit.  ofAffghaiu, 
p.  70  ;  Mokun  LaPs  TraveU,  p.  266  ;  Fa- 
pert  East  JRidia,  Cabool  and  Affghani§tanj 
JSo9,  pp.  40-41.   See  K^ar. 

EBARRA,  Hind.   Capparis  spinosa. 

KCHUR,  HiHD.    Comus  macrophylla. 

EDBUM  of  Bahar.  Ambari,  llibiscus 
eannabinns. 

K£.  The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New 
Guinea,  also  the  Ke  and  Aru  islandti,  with 
Mysol,  Salwatty,  and  Waigion  are  inhabited 
almost  exclnsiTely  by  the  typical  Papuan,  aud 
the  same  Papuan  race  extends  over  the 
islands  east  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the 
Fiji  Islands.  The  people  on  the  coast  of  New 
Gainea  are  in  some  places  mixed  with  the 
tMOwner  races  of  the  Uolnccas.  In  the  typi- 
cal Flyman,  the  colonr  of  the  body  somewhat 
varies  :  generally  it  is  a  deep  sooty  brown  or 
Mack,  ewnewhat  approaching,  but  aever  quite 
equalling,  the  jet-black  of  scune  negro  races, 
bet  it  ia  occaaitmally  a  dusky-brown.  The 
bfjr  is  harsh,  dry  and  frizzly,  growing  in 
little  tafts  or  curls,  which  in  youth  are  very 
Bh(fft  and  compact,  but  afterwards  grow  ont 
to  a  cnuidenUe  length  forming  the  compai^ 
fniiled  mop,  which  is  the  Fapnan'g  pride  and 
glory.  The  face  has  a  beard  of  tiie  same 
firisaly  3iair,  and  the  arms,  legs  and  breast  are 
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also  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  stature,  the  Papuan  is  superior  to 
the  Malay,  aud  the  equal  or  superior  of  the. 
averaige  European.  The  legs  are  long  aud 
thiu,  and  the  hands  and  feet  larger  than  those 
of  the  Malay.  The  face  is  somewhat  elongat- 
ed, the  forehead  fllattisli,  the  brows  very  pro- 
minent, the  uose  is  laige,  rather  arched  and 
high,  the  base  thick,  ^e  nostrils  broad  with 
the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose  being  elongated.  The  month  is  lai^e, 
the  lips  thick  and  protuberant.  He  is  impul- 
sive and  demonstrative  in  speech  and  action, 
his  emotions  aud  passions  exprcns  themselves 
iu  shouts  and  laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic 
leapings.  Women  aud  children  take  their 
share  in  every  discussion.  The  Papuan  has 
much  vital  energy  ?  In  the  Moluccas, 
Papuan  slaves  are  often  promoted  to  places  of 
considerable  trust.  He  decorates  his  canoe, 
his  house,  his  domestic  utensils  with  elaborate 
carving.  They  are  often  violent  and  cruel 
towards  their  children.  The  Papuan  is  black- 
skinned,  frizzly-haired,  bearded  and  hairy- 
bodied,  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  prominent 
uose,  and  projecting  eyebiws,  bold,  impe- 
tuous, exciteable  and  noisy,  joyous,  laughter- 
loving  aud  displays  his  emotions.  If  the 
tide  of  European  civilization  turn  towards  N. 
Guinea,  the  Papuan  like  the  ti-uo  Polynesian 
of  the  I'arthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  will  so 
doubl  become  extinct.  A  warlike  and  ener- 
getic people  who  will  not  submit  to  national 
dependence  or  to  domeatic  swvitade  mast 
disai^iear  before  the  white  man.  A  race 
identical  in  all  its  chief  featnxes  with  the 
Papuan,  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  east 
as  the  Fiji.  Mysol  aud  Waigiou  are  Papuan, 
mixed  partly  from  Gilolo  partly  from  New 
Guinea.  Paradisea  rubra,tfae  rare  red  paradise 
bird,  and  Ptitouopus  pulchellus,  a  lovely  littie 
dove,  occur  here.  Alfura  is  written  Alfora, 
Alafora,  Arafura  and  Halafora.  Accoi-ding 
to  Mr.  Ci-awfurd  it  is  from  the  Arabic  al  and 
fora.  Mr.  Bikmore  says  that  tiie  Alfura 
people  of  Cerum  have  crisp  but  not  woolly 
hair  like  the  Papuans,  and  be  regards  them  as 
a  division  of  the  Malay.  He  states  that  at 
Cei-am  the  enstom  of  head  hunting  prevails 
amongst  the  Alfnra. —  fVallaee,  Vol.  ii,  PP 
277,  284  ;  Bikmore,  p.  204. 

KEA,  Beho.  Green-spined  screw-pine. 
Pandanus  odoratissimus.  Kea-phool,  ia  the 
flower. 

KEADIE,  or  perhaps,  Headie,  the  Malay- 
sia name  of  a  ti-ee  in  the  forests  of  Canara. 
It  grows  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high. 
It  is  a  close-grained  wood,  and  ia  aaid  to  be 
durable ;  but  it  is  rather  scarce. — £d^,  Jf. 
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KEA  KAIDA,  Beho.  FandaaoB  odon- 

KEANG-WHANG,    Csiir.  Turmeric. 

KEANG-SE  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ancient  province  of  KeaDg-nao,  or  Nan-kia,  as 
known  to  Europeans  ;  this  ancient  province 
was  estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  81,000 
square  milefi,  and  its  population  was  seventy 
millions.  Keaug-se,  in  extent,  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  ancient  province,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  upwards  of  thirty'seven  millioDs.  The 
imperiiJ  eanal  traverses  the  whole  extent 
from  norUi  to  south,  and  the  Yan^tsze-Kang 
from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  means  for 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  to  and  fi*om 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Another  estimate  is 
27,000  sq.  miles,  and  its  population  upwards 
of  thirty  millioDS. 

KEAOU-CHING.  The  Chinese  division  of 
the  day  is  as  simple  as  the  English  and  not 
much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin  tbe  day 
an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide  the 
tweaty-fonr  hours  into,  twelve  parts  of  two 
hours  euh.  Instead  of  numbering  their 
hours  tibej  give  a  different  name  to  each 
period  of  two  hours  ;  the  names  and  corres- 
ponding time,  according  to  the  English  mode, 
are  as  follows  : — 


Tue...«ll  to  1  Horning. 

Chow       1  to  3  „ 

Tin  ■  3  to  5  „ 

Hooa        6  to  7  „ 

8bin        7  to  B  „ 

Sze.         9  toll 


W00...II  to  1  Afternoon. 
Wo        1  to  8 

Shin...  8  to  5  „ 
Yew  ..  6  to  7  „ 
3eo  ....  7  to  9  „ 
Hae...  9  to  II 


The  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  fur  the  last 
Thus,  Keaou  tsze  is  1 1  at  night,  and  Ching  tsze 
12  at  night ;  Keaou  ChoAv  1  in  the  morning, 
Ching  Chow,  2*&u.  &c.  The  word  K*hih 
"quarter,"  is  nsed  after  the  hour  with  the 
numerals  yih  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to  subdivide 
the  hours  into  quartera,  which  is  tho  smallest 
division  commonly  employed :  example,  ching 
maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  6  {  keaou  woo 
urb  k'bih,  half  past  11. 

KECO,  Beho.,  Hind.   Ccetus  speciosus. 

KEOAH  or  Quedab,  called  in  Siamese 
Muang  Sal  or  tho  Sai  kingdom,  occupies  from 
the  Stb  to  the  7th  degrees  of  oortlt  latitude  and 
has  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west.  The 
purest  Malay  is  written  and  spoken  in 
this  state,  being  often,  in  the  Archipelago, 
influenced  by  mixture  with  other  tongues. 
It  extends  from  the  Trang  river  in  7*  20'  N. 
to  the  Krtan,  in  5'  10'  N,,  which  separates  it 
from  Perak.  The  Trang  fonnerly  divided  it 
from  Siam.  lotej-iorly,  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, rupoing  down  tbe  middle  of  peninsula. 
The  water  on  the  Quedah  coast  is  very  shallow 
and  ships  mu9t  keep  a  considerable  offing. 
The  highest  detached  hill  on  the  Quedah 
main  is  Gunong  Gerai,  or  Quedah  Peak, 
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a  mass  of  granite,  wbote  summit  is  esUmaied 
at  S,000  feet  above  tbe  loTol  of  the  sea. 

According  to  Dr.  Ward,  north  of  Quedah 
Peak  is  on  immense  plain,  almost  level  with 
the  sea,  covei'ed  near  the  coast  with  rising 
mangroves.  Kedahis iotere»Lingtoethn(^ogists 
from  the  several  triltes  within  its  limits. 
Of  these,  the  Semang  and  Udai  are  found  ia 
the  forests  of  the  nordi ;  the  Rayet  Utao,  the 
Jakun,  Sakkye,  Halaa,  Belaiidas  and  Beeiaik 
in  others  to  the  south  ;  while  the  Akkye 
or  Rayet  LauC  (lit.  people  of  the  flea)  dwell 
upon  the  shores  and  islets  of  the  peninaola. 
Wherever  scattered,  they  ]ire  totally  apart 
frcHB  the  Malays,  and  differ  frnn  them  widely 
in  person,  habita  and  religion  ;  iu  short,  ara 
of  a  much  lower  grade  in  thu  scan:  of  oivilisa- 
tton.  The  Malays  themselves  sometimes  class 
the  vaiious  tribes  under  one  general  and 
expressive  appellation,  that  of  Orang  Benua— 
men  of  ihe  soil.  They  denominate  the  four 
orifpnal  chiefii  of  the  Benua  "  Nenek"  or 
our  ancestors :  many  of  their  own  chiefe 
derive  their  descent  from  (hem,  and  bear 
a  Benua  tide.  The  ekiers  of  the  Benoa 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  elae- 
Uons  of  the  Malayan  panghulu.  The  panghulu 
of  Bumbowe  is  chosen  alternately  from  a 
Jakun  tribe  (the  Bodoanda  Jakun)  and  a 
Malay  tribe :  the  nunes  of  inland  plaoea 
are  chiefly  Benua  terms.  There  is  a  atiik- 
ing  resemblance  in  feature,  betwew  the  Benua 
and  the  Malay,  and  scarcely  less  in  tbnr 
respective  languages.  Opinions,  as  to  their 
identity  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  hypo- 
thesis are  entertained  by  many  the  Beunu 
and  Malay  themaelres.  But  ihm  what 
brauch  of  the  great  &mily  oi  mankind  the 
Benua  spring,  tradition  is  almost  silcat. 
Their  general  physical  appearance,  their 
lineaments,  their  impatience  of  control,  their 
nomadic  habits,  a  few  similarities  iu  customs, 
which  will  be  cursorily  noticed  as  we  proceed, 
all  point  to  a  Tartar  extraction. 

The  Udai  Uihe  is  little  known— mauy 
Malay  believe  they  are  a  class  <^  Jakun  ; 
while  others  affirm  that  they  are  a  colony 
from  some  foreign  countiy :  the  Tuankn 
Puteh  of  Bumbowe  informed  Newbidd  tlut 
the  Udai  are  a  raoe  of  savages,  thinly  scattered 
over  tlie  states  of  Jdlaba,  Pidumg,  Tringann 
and  Quedab,  aud  resemble  in  feature,  tbe 
darker  vanety  of  Jakun,  Their  sise  ia 
represented  as  smaller,  and  their  habits  more 
savage.  According  to  Sir  S.  Baffles  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Semang  of  Quedah  has  the 
woolly  hair,  protuberant  be^y,  thick  lips, 
black  akin,  flat  nose,  and  reoeding  forehead  of 
tho  Papuan  :  this  is  a  little  at  variauce  with 
tJie  statements  of  the  natives,  who  affirm 
&V  aiftr  bat  litd^  Mjg^j^^,  from 
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the  Jaknn.  Mr.  Anderson  describes  tlie 
Semang  of  Perak,  as  resembliiig  those  of 
Qaedah  in  persoDsl  appearance,  but  speaking 
a  difierent  dialect.  Thej  possess,  he  says, 
the  same  corliug  black  hair,  are  a  little 
darker  in  colour,  and  have  not  the  thick 
lips  of  an  African  :  tbey  snbsist  by  hunting, 
and  make  huts  of  the  brancheB,  and  cloths  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  shunning  the  hannts  of 
more  refined  beiugs.  They  ai'e  numerous 
in  Quedah,  and  reside  generally  on  or  near 
monutains,  such  as  those  of  Jerrei  and  Juru, 
and  are  fonnd  in  Tringanu,  Perak,  and  Salan- 
gore.  They  live  in  rude  huts,  easily  removed 
from  place  to  place,  constructed  of  leaves 
and  branches.  Their  clothing  is  a  scantjr 
covering  made  of  the  bark  of  trees :  some- 
times a  cloth  obtained  from  the  Malays. 
Birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  wild  roots 
and  ysms,  consUtnte  their  food :  they  wor- 
ship the  son.  The  Malaya  have  an  idea, 
that,  when  a  Semang  dies,  the  body  is  eaten, 
and  nothing  but  the  head  interred  ;  a  custom, 
which,  if  it  exists,  reminds  us  of  one  preva- 
lent amoi^  the  Issedones,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Scythians,  who  after  feastiog  on  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  preserved  the  head,  carefully 
removing  the  hair.  The  Semang  women 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Massageta,  and 
th«  more  modem  Tartar'  Kie-Kia-sse  tribes, 
are  amid  to  be  in  common  like  their  other 
property.  They  have  chiefs,  or  elders,  who 
role  the  different  tribes.  Keddah  is  a  flat 
and  fertile  country  on  the  peninsula,  famous 
for  its  breed  of  tnrlle-doves,  delicious  food  for 
the  epicure.  When  the  Kedah  prince  ceded 
Pinang  to  the  British  he  represented  himself 
as  independent,  and  as  such  was  treated  by 
the  English.  At  the  base  of  a  range  of  bills 
which  bound  the  broad  valley  of  Quedah  on 
tile  north,  the  river  Farlis  discbarges  itself 
over  ft  bar  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
river  at  its  month  is  divided  by  a  small 
ishmd  half  a  mile  long,  into  two  branches. 
This  island  is  called  **  Polo  Quelain,"  or  Crab 
Islaodr  by  the  natives.  Kedah  peak  is 
3,897  feet  high.  Mr.  Logan  informs  us 
that  the  elevations  given  by  Newbold  for  these 
peaks  (5,693  and  5,705  feet)  are  mere  guesses. 
—  Osborne's  Quedah^  p.  95  ;  Hooker  and 
Thomson*  s  Flora  Indica  ;  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol. 
p.  58  ;  Neiobold's  British  Settlement,  Vol. 
ii,  pp.  362-379  ;  2,  Sonnerat,  Vol.  ii,  p.  177  ; 
•St.  John's  Indian  ArehiptlagOt  Vol*  it,  p. 
107-    See  Papuan. 

KEDAN6U,  Maleal.  Sesbania  .Sgyp- 
tiaea.  Fen.  .Sdiynomene  sesban.  Linn. 

KEDARirATA,  a  &st  for  women  in 
honor  of  Isvara. 

KEDABNAT^,  a  hindoo  shrine  devoted 
to  an  incamatiiRi  of  Vishnu  and  situated 
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withiu  the  Himalaya.  Its  tawal,  like  him 
of  Bodarinath,  is  a  Malabar  brahman.  Pil- 
grims were  wont  to  devote  themselves  to 
destruction  here,  by  precipitating-tiiSmselves 
from  the  summit  of  a  small  rpCKor,  by  pene- 
trating within  the Himaloffliuntil overwhelm- 
ed with  snow.  It  is  ar  the  source  of  the 
Kalee-Gan^  a  stream  &r  smiiler  than  either 
the  Bhagiruttee  or  Alacnunn,  which  joins 
the  latter  atRooder-prague. — x'raser's  Hima' 
laya  Mountains,  p.  381  ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson's 
Hindoo  Sects, 

KEDAWUNG,  a  wood  of  Java,  whitish 
and  moderately  hard. 

KEDER,  Ahab.  Fandanus  odoratisaimos. 
KEDGEREE,  a  hamlet  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hooglee  river  in  L.  21'  50'  8"  N. 
KEDB,  Bus.  Ceder. 

KEDRON,  a  brook  in  Palestine,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  leading  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  Kedron  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  "  darkness  or  sorrow." 
Gethsemane  is  another  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying wine-press."  On  passing  over  the 
brook  Kedron,  and,  leaving  the  Valley  of 
Jeho&hapfaat  on  the  right  hand,  the  visitor 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives. — Robinson's 
Travels  Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol.  i,  p.  121 ; 
Skinner's  Overland  Journey,  Vol.  i,  p.  210. 

KEDISH  of  Gallilee  was  a  bfat  or  reflige 
city.    See  B&st. 

EEE,  BcBH.  Syndesmis  tavoyaua,  of 
Wallich. 

KEEAH-NAN,  BnRK.  In  Tavoy,  a  strong 
crooked  wood,  used  for  stocks. 

KEEHAB  ?  Uria  ?  A  tree  of  Cuttack, 
a  hard  useful  wood  for  mallets,  pounders, 
rammers,  and  such  like  articles,  and  would, 
perhaps,  make  up  strong  furniture. — Cal. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KEKRA,  Hind.,  are  the  carapace  shells 
of  crabs,  properly  Kenkra,  a  crab. 

KEEKUB  GUM,  produced  by  Vachellia 
fbneaiana—a  variety  of  Gum  Arabic. 
KEEL,  Hnro.  ?  Tar,  dammer. 
KEELA  also  Mekh,  Guz.,  Hind.  Nail. 
KEELING  ISLAND,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
south  of  Sumatra.  Here,  Mr.  Darwin  found 
evidence  of  subsidence,  earthquakes  have  been 
repeatedly  felt :  on  every  side  of  the  lagoon, 
in  which  the  water  is  as  tranquil  aa  in  the 
most  sheltered  lake,  old  cocoanut  trees  were 
undermined  and  falling.  The  foundation  posts 
of  a  stone  house  on  the  beach,  which  the  in- 
habitants sud  had  stood,  seven  years  before, 
just  above  high  water  mark,  were  then  daily 
washed  by  £e  tide.  K'eeling  island  is  also 
called  Cocoanut  island.  The  Gocoannt  crab, 
the  Bii^ns  latro,  hermit  or  robber  crab  of  the 
Keeling  islands,  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  shori     Jqng-^^l^  tqi^abs,  an 
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bears  a  great  Toseiublauce  to  the  Pagari.  It 
dwells  ID  duep  burrows.  Mr.  Darwiu  observ- 
ed their  habits  in  theKeeliug  islands,  and  found 
that  they  live  qu  the  cocoaDuts  that  fall  from 
the  trees.  The  story  of  their  cnTni;iug  these 
palma  aud  detichiug  the  heavy  nuts  is  merely 
a  story.  Its  fro[jt  pair  of  legs  are  terminated 
by  very  strong  heavy  pincei-s  the  last  pair  by 
others,  narrow  aud  weak.  To  extract  the 
nourishment,  it  tears  off  the  fibrous  husk,  fibre 
by  fibre,  from  thiit  cud  iu  which  the  ^ree  eyes 
are  situated,  aud  then  hammers  upon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy  claws  until  an  opening  is 
effected.  It  theu,  by  its  posterior  pincers, 
extracts  the  whito  albuminous  substance.  It 
inhabits  deep  burrows,  where  it  accumulates 
surpiTsing  quantities  of  picked  fibre  of  cocoa- 
nut  husks,  on  which  it  rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its 
habits  are  diurnal,  but  every  night  it  is  said 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sen,  perhaps  to  moisten 
itQ  brauchise.  It  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  the 
great  mass  of  fat  occumuhited  under  the  tail 
of  the  larger  ones,  sometimes  yields,  wheu 
melted,  as  much  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil. 
They  are  esteemed  great  delicacies  and  are 
&tteued  for  tiio  table. — Figuier ;  Sikmoret  p. 
H9 ;  Dartoin,  Voyage. 

KEESINA,  BcRU.   Laurus,  gpeeies. 

KEEMUKO  ?  Coccuius  palraatus. 

KEENA,  SiSGU.  Calophyllum  burmauni, 
Wiffht  Keena  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  dificreut  species  of  Calophyllum. 

KEKNJUL  ?  Mahb.  Terminalia  alata, 
AinsUe. 

KEEN-WE-WiEL,  Singh.  Calamus 
rotang.  Linn. 

KGE-OW  ISLAND,  in  tiie  Canton  river, 
is  seven  miles  west  of  Lintin. 

KEERA,  Hind.    Cucumis  sativus. 

KEERAT,  Bekg.    Gentiana  cherayta. 

KEEBAT,  Tah.   Tribnlus  terrestiU. 

KEERDAMANA,  of  Bombay.  Conium 
macnlatum,  Linn. 

KEERNI,  Can.    Cauthium  parviflorum. 

KEERNI  KA  PHAL,  Duk.  Mimusops 
bexaudra. 

REERSEL,  Maur,  Bignouiachelonoides, 
Linn. 

KEERTAR  HILLS,  running  parallel  with 
the  Juttiel,  more  to  the  west,  between  25*  50', 
26*  40,  and  about  67°  40'.  The  average 
height  is  probably  below  2,000  ft. 

KEERTEE  CHANDRA,  Saks.  From 
keertce,  fame,  chandra,  the  moon. 

KEERTANA,  Sans.  From  kreet,  to  pro- 
duce harmony. 

KEESHOORIYA  ?  Wedelia  calendulacea. 

KEESnOORIYA,  Eclipta  erecta. 

KEESNEE,  a  river  13^  miles  from  Mu- 
zuffumuggnr. 

KEESIJ,  Hind.  Butea  froodosa. 
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K£Ft7,  a  gi-eeu  and  yellow-striped  ker- 
chief wora  on  the  Jiead  by  &e  Jehen  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  at  YambavL — Mrs,  EUtooottt 

KEFFING  ISLANDS.  This  litfle  group, 
in  tlie  Molucca  sea,  is  encircled  by  very 
exteusive  reefs  prejecting  into  deep  water, 
rendering  it  difficult  of  approach.  The 
Cachclot  or  spermaceti  whale  abounds  iu  die 
ocean,  and  miglit  support  an  extensivo  fishery. 
Some  of  tlie  idlets  are  low,  sandy,  girdled  by 
reefs,  and,  as  in  Ghissa,  witli  a  lagoon  iu  the 
centre,  absolutely  swarming  with  fish,  while 
the  shores  are  peopled  by  ducks  aud  snipes, 
Keffiug  is  also  called  Pulo  Mauok  or  BtM 
Island  and  lies  midway  between  Coram  and  the 
Serwatty  group.  It  is  a  high  solitary  mountain, 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  with  a  trun- 
cated cone,  desert,  aud  the  refuge  only  of 
myriads  of  birds,  which  deposit  such  vast 
quantities  of  eggs,  that  many  of  tlie  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  isles  visit  the  place  and  sub- 
sist for  whole  days  on  this  wholesome  food. 
Sulphur  is  also  found  on  the  rocks.  The  little 
communities  existing  in  these  scattered  groups 
present  curious  phases  of  social  life.  Dwelling 
in  houses  erected  ou  posts,  they  iu  many 
instances  sun'ound  their  villages  with  rough 
walls  of  coral,  occasionally  carrying  a  similar 
fortificatiou  all  along  the  shore.  Many  indica- 
tions amon^  them  prove  the  existence  of 
piracy,  besides  calico  aud  china-ware-  Slaves, 
nutmegs,  ti'epang,  tortoiseshell,  and  edible 
birds-nests,  are  liartercd  for  powder,  shot, 
muskets  and  small  cannon,  and  betray  the 
inclination  of  the  people  to  the  use  of  arms. 
Mauy  of  them,  apparently  peaceful  traders, 
are  secretly  addicted  to  piracy,  though  aoma 
bear  a  clinracter  for  innoceuce  and  love  of 
industry  altogether  inconsistent  with  this 
pursuit.  Among  these  are  the  inhabitaiita  of 
Motir,  a  gentle,  tranquil,  sober  tribe,  following 
the  occupation  of  potters,  and  supplying  the 
neighbouring  islands  wiih  vessels  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds  made  of  red  clay  ele- 
gantly moulded  aud  of  good  quality.  These 
compete  in  the  mnrkots  of  the  Molucca  sea, 
with  the  plates  and  pans  brought  by  the 
traders  of  Keffing  from  the  Ki  Islands. — 
Kolffs  Voyage  ^of  the  Daourga,  pp.  220, 
345 ;  Darwin**  Coral  Reefs  ;  CravJunTt 
Ind,  Arch.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  447  ;  Te?nminek,pp. 
Ill,  307 ;  As.  Journ.,  p.  336  ;  St.  John*a 
Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.i,p,  142.  See  Kei. 
KEG-FIG,  Diospyros  kaki. 
KEHJOOR,  Hind.  Propeily  Kluyur,  the 
date  tree,  Fhsenix  dactiltfera,  also  the  date. 
KEIIL-KANG,  Sinoh.  Plantain. 
KEI,  this  group  of  islands  adjoining  the 
Ami  islands,  is  inhabited  by  tike  Arafura 
race,  and  (ho  word  Key,  ^  w  ^  is  prefixed 
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to  the  names  of  all  their  villages.    The  great 
Kei  ii  about  the  size  of  Tanakeka,  an  island 
near   Macassar.     The  men  profess  maho- 
medauism,  but  eat  hog's  flesh,  and  the  islands 
prodace  Maratigo  and  Banyaro  woods,  well 
adapted  for  masts.    In  the  island  of  Dori,  the 
Papuans  are  called  Mjfore.    The  are  about 
5  ft.  3  inches  high,  few  attain  5  feet  6  inches. 
They  wear  their  crisped  hair  its  full  length, 
and  genei'ailjr  uncared  for,  which  gires  them  a 
wild,  scared  appearance.   The  men,  not  the 
women,  wear  a  comb.    Amongst  the  Arafura 
or  Papuan  of  Ke,  the  women  are  not  secluded, 
the  children  are  merry,  noisy,  and  have  the 
nigger  grin,  and  amon<;8t  the  men  is  a  noisy 
confusion  of  touguea  and  excitement  on  every 
occaaion.    The  Ki  are  a  group  of  ten  islands, 
forming  the  northern  of  the  south-easterly 
islands.    The  natives  are   industrious  and 
are  great  boat-bnilders.     The  Carpophaga 
concinna  occurs  tliere,  also  in  Banda  where  it 
is  called  the  nutmeg  pigeon.    The  islands  are 
covered  widi  Inxuriant  forests.  It  is  occupied 
by  two  races,  one  of  Uiem  the  Papuan  who 
make  eocoanat-oil,  build  boats  and  make 
wooileo  bowls.   Their  boats  are  from  small 
planked  canoes  to  prahus  of  20  to  30  tons 
burthen.    They  build  the  skin  first  and  after- 
wards fit  in  the  knees  and  bends  and  ribs. 
Money  is  not  used  but  every  transaction  is  in 
kind.    The  Papuan  wears  a  waist  cloth  of 
cotton  or  bark.   The  other  race  ai-e  maho- 
medana  who  were  driven  ont  of  Banda  and 
wear  cotton  clothing.   They  are  probably  a 
brown  race,  more  allied  to  Malays  but  their 
mixed  descendants  have  great  varieties  of 
hair,  colour  and  features,  ^nduating  between 
the  Malay  and  Papuan  tribes.   The  Cypho- 
gastra  calepyga,  a  beautiful  species  of  the 
Baprestidse,  occurs  here  ;  also  the  butterfly 
orchis,  Fhalffinopsis   grandiflora,   and  two 
large  beetles,  Therates  labiata,  and  Tiicondyla 
aptera.  T.  labiata  is  ever  ou  the  watch,  and 
from  time  to  time  emits  an  odour  like  otto 
of  roses.    T.  aptera  of  the  Malay  islands 
resembles  a  large  ant  more  than  an  ioch  loog 
and  is  of  a  purple-black  colour.  It  is  wingless. 
—Bikmoref  p.  243  ;  Wallace,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
103.114,115.  SceKe. 

KEIBI.  PxBS.  Ape. 

KKIFIET.  The  aba  or  camaline,  as  it  is 
styled  in  the  Persian  G  ulf  and  the  Keifiet,  are 
worn  in  Oman,  by  all  classes.  It  is  a  broad 
kerchief,  striped  green,  red,  and  yellow, 
having  tiie  sides  haoging  down,  with  knotted 
strings  appended  to  them,  serving  by  their 
notion  to  keep  off  the  flies,  which  are  her6 
excessively  troublesome. —  WelUteett  Tra- 
vels^ Vol.  i^ji.  210. 

EEI6HWAD,  see  Tin. 

KEIH,  HmD.  Nandea  |>irvifolia. 
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KEINT,  Hind.  Fyrus  variolosa;  Ban 
Keinti,  Hind,  is  Edwardsia  mollis. 
KEIRRI,  Hind.  Finus  excelsa. 
EEISU  ISLAND  is  almost  flat,  and 
yielding  a  few  date  trees.  The  goats  on  this 
island  were  consecrated  to  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, in  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  Near- 
chus,  with  the  Grecian  fleet,  cast  anchor  here : 
for  the  Cataia  of  his  journal,  (preserved  by 
Arrian)  is  Keis  or  Keiah  in  the  nomenclature 
of  oriental  get^raphy.  It  is,  however,  said 
to  have  been  named  Keish  since  the  tenth 
century,  when  one  Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow,  in  Slras,  embarked  for  India,  with  his 
sole  property,  a  cat.  There  he  fortunately 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  so 
infested  by  mice  or  rats,  that  they  invaded 
the  king's  food,  and  persons  were  employed 
to  drive  them  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keis 
produced  bis  cat,  the  noxious  animals  soon 
disappeared,  and  magnificent  rewards  were 
bestowed  on  the  adventurer  of  Siras,  who 
returned  to  that  city,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  In  the  island, 
"which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated 
Keis,  or,  according  to  the  Persians,  Keish.'* 
In  countries  widely  separated,  and  in  various 
languages,  the  same  story  has  been  related  of 
different  persons. — Ouule^i  Travel*,  Vol, 
i,  p.  170. 

KEITIIA,  Hind.  Pyrus  variolosa. 
KEIVAN,  the  Chaldee  Saturn. 
KEJ,  the  most  westei-n  of  the  Kelat  fen-i- 
tories.  Kej  is  called  Mekran, — sometimes 
also  Kej  Mekran,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tho 
Gedrosia  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  inhabited  by 
many  tribes  of  whom  the  Gitchki  is  the  most 
namerons,  bnt  about  half  the  population  is  of 
ft  sect  of  mahomedans  called  Ziggar.  The 
maritime  and  fishing  population  of  the  little 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Mekran  fr6m  SaOmJani 
to  Charbai,  are  denominated  Med,  and  com- 
prise four  divisions,  the  Guzbur,  Hormari, 
Jellar-nye,  and  Clielmar-zye.  Although  often 
overrun  by  armies  from  Kelat,  its  subjec- 
tion has  been  more  nominal  than  real.  A 
treaty  was  made  with  flie  naib  of  Kej, 
faqueer  Noor  Mahomed,  of  the  Bezunjo 
tribe,  in  1862,  by  which  he  ^reed  for  an 
annuid  subsidy  to  protect  the  Mekran  tele- 
graph which  passes  through  his  territories. 
The  subsidy  granted  was  Bupees  6,000,  of 
which  Rupees  1,000  are  paid  to  the  chief  of 
Pusnee.  If  the  term  Kej  was  in  use  anciently, 
it  is  likely  to  have  giv'en  rise  to  the  name 
Giedrosia. — EennetFs  Memoir,  p.  183  ;  Trea- 
ties, EngagemenU  and  Sunntuls,  Vol,  vii, 
p.  85. 

KEJU,  Malat.  Cheese. 
KEKAR  or  Safed  Eikar,  Hind,  Acacia 
leueophkui. 
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KEKIK.  In  lat.  I*  83'  S.,  long.  128»  37^ 
£.,  is  a  high  island  in  the  Gill(Jo  passage. 
KEKIS,  Gr.  Galls. 

EEKKIEO  of  Bamree,  is  a  lidieo,  doubt- 
less Alectoria  jubata.  It  is  gelatinous : 
and  is  eateu  by  tJie  oatiTes  with  rice. 

EEERA,  Hind.  Momordica  muricata. 

KEKRA,  Hind.  The  carppace  or  shell  of 
the  crab,  used  as  a  drug. 

KEKRI,    Singh.    Cucumis  pubescens, 
Willd,  W.Sf  A. 
KEKXJANG,  see  Anam  or  Aanam,  Cochia- 
China. 

KEL,  Hind.,  of  Eaghan,  the  ibex. 

EELA,  Hind.  Musa  paradisiaca.  Linn. ; 
bau  kel^  Hind.,  is  Hedycdiium  spicatum. 

EELA,  amongst  the  Uria,  a  migratory 
people  who  live  by  catching  snakes,  basket- 
making. 

KELAART,  a  British  medical  officer  of 
Ceylon,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  island. 

EELADT,  Malat.  Caladium  esculentum. 

EELAH,  see  Earen,  Tigris. 

EELAT,  a  town  in  Beluchiatan,  the  re* 
sidence  of  a  chief  who  has  the  title  of  Ehan, 
and  who  is  pai-amount  amougst  the  various 
tribes  who  occupy  that  region.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Eelat  and  Beluchistan,  may  be  com- 
prised under  four  grand  divisions,  Brahui, 
Beluch,  Oehwar  and  Babi,  with  a  few  hindoos 
engaged  -in  commerce.  The  Belnch  and 
Brahui  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Beluchistan,  the  former  inhabiting  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  aud  the  latter  the 
mountain  distncts  especially  in  Sarawan  and 
Jhalawan.  The  territories  of  the  Ehan  of 
E^t,  comprised  under  the  term  "  Beluchis- 
tan," are  extensive  and  varied  in  character 
to  no  ordinary  degree.  They  consist  of 
lofty,  rugged  table  land  and  level  ground, 
and  their  climates  exhibit  the  severest 
heat  and  the  most  intense  cold.  Viewing 
them  get^raphically,  they  &U  into  the  natural 
division  of  mountain  and  plain  and  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Ist. — The  great  central  mountain  range  or 
table  land  running  north  and  south  which 
compiises  the  provinces  of  Sarawan,  Jhala- 
wan, and  Lus. 

2nd. — The  mountain  district  extending 
east-ward,  inhabited  by  the  Murree  and 
Boogtee,  situated  to  the  south  of  Sind  and 
Kntcbee. 

Srd. — The  province  of  the  plains,  that  is, 
the  district  of  Eutdh  Gundava. 

4th. — The  province  of  Mekran,  diversified 
by  mountun  and  desert  which  stretches  west- 
ward along  the  sea  coast. 

5th. — The  great  desert  of  Seistaa  to  the 
nwth  (^the  last  named  districtB. 
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The  first  of  these  great  divisions,  or  rather 
the  portion  of  this  comprised  under  the  name 
of  ^e  province  of  Sarawan,  may  be  tbui 
described : 

The  mountainous  table-land  of  Beluchistan 
extends  from  Cape  Mouse,  on  the  soath  to 
the  Affghan  mountains  north  of  Quetta,  or 
from  25'  to  30'  40'  N.  latitude,  and  is  con- 
sequently about  340  miles  in  length.  In 
breadth  it  extends  from  the  level  plains 
of  Eutchee  eastward,  to  Nooshky  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Seistan  desert  westward,  extend- 
ing thus  about  \50  miles.  But  its  breadth 
is  by  uo  means  uniform :  widest  about  the 
centre,  it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until 
at  Cape  Monze,  the  range  is  only  a  few  miles 
in  fliameter.  The  height  also  varies  in  thesame 
proportion.  The  greatest  altitude  is  attuned 
at  Eelat  abont  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate 
is  European  ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases, 
until,  in  the  province  of  Lus,  the  elevation  is 
but  a  trifling  degree  greater  than  that  of 
Sind.  It  decreases  also  northward,  the  height 
of  Quetta  being  about  5,900  feet.  This  ele- 
vated district  is  composed  of  a  succession 
of  mountun  ranges,  which,  rising  from  the 
plains  of  Eutchee  and  valley  of  the  Indus, 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  successive  steps, 
until  having  gained  their  maximum,  thfty 
subside  in  lesser  and  lesser  ranges  westward. 
Their  general  direction  is  frmn  N.  N.  E. 
to  S.  8.  W.,  and  this  uniformity  of  strike  is 
wonderfully  preserved  throughout.  The 
mass  is  broken  through  at  two  pointa,  viz: 
by  the  Bolan  pass,  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity, and  by  the  Moola  pass  near  Gun- 
dava.  Here  die  ranges  are  twisted  out  of  their 
original  direction,  imd  run  in  a  K.  N.  W. 
manner.  Through  these  two  great  channels 
the  principal  draining  of  the  country  is  ef- 
fected producing  the  Bolan  aud  Moola  rivers. 
Lying  in  the  bosom  of  t^e  mountains  are 
numerous  valleys,  having  naturally  a  like 
direction  to  the  ranges  between  which  Hbej 
run  and  varying  in  height  according  to  their 
position  ;  so  that  almost  any  desired  tempe- 
rature and  climate  may  be  .obtained  from  the 
sub-tropical  one  of  Sind  to  the  temperate  one  of 
Eelat-  The  district  is  naturally  moderately 
well  watered  by  rivulets  and  springs  and  rivers, 
attificially  so  by  wells  and  ^arez,  but  there 
ai-e,  as  might  be  inferred,  no  rivers  of  any 
magnitude.  Theheightaoftherangesaredoth- 
ed  with  ti^s  (Junipers),  which  yield  excellent 
firewood  and  durable  timber  for  building. 

The  vall^  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl,  is  situat* 
ed  in  67*  E.  long,  and  30*  to  30*  20'  N. 
lat.  It  is  about  15  or  20  miles  in  length,  and 
from  4  to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the 
westward  by  the  Chah'l-tan  range,  having  a 
strikoof  S.  S.W.byN.N.E.  , 
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The  vallflj  of  Kanhee,  is  sUueted  to  the 
west  ot,  and  ruDS  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta, 
but  extends  further  south.  Its  leugth  is 
about  30  miles,  aud  breadth  5  or  6.  It  is 
bouoded  oa  the  east  by  the  great  Chah'l-tan 
range,  which  separates  it  fwom  the  valley  of 
Qaetta,  aud  on  the  west  bj  a  parallel  rauf^e 
of  much  less  height,  which,  towards  the  north 
separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Pishing. 

The  valley  of  Moostuug,  is  the  principal 
and  most  exteusive  valley  of  the  tract  under 
consideration,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  of  |  Tartar  mountaineerB,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
Uie  valteyB  of  Quetta  and  Kanhee.  It  ex-  I  the  country,  and  ultimately  supptanted  the 
tends  from  about  29*  30'  to  near  30*  N.  lat,  former,  beconung  the  ruling  race  ;  3rcl,  that 
and  its  eastern  boundary  is  neai'ly  defined  by  I  the  Beluch  came  from  the  westward,  but 
the  67*  of  E.  long.  It  is  therefore  about  40 
mites  in  leugth,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  5 
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siderable  size  ;  it  contuus  the  village  of  Chap- 
par  and  other  small  hamlets. 

The  valley  of  Kelat  is  the  moat  southern 
division  of  the  province  of  Sarawan,  and  its 
chief  town  is  Kelat,  the  capital  of  Beluchis- 
tan,  and  situated  about  its  centre,  in  lat.  29* 
N.,  and  long.  66°  40'  E.  Dr.  Cook  supposes, 
1st,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  hindoos,  who  fled  from  the  conquering 
mahomedans  who  invaded  Sind,  Lus,  and 
Mekran,  a.  h.  93  ;  2nd,  that  the  Brahui  were 


whether  they  weie  Seljuk  Tartai's,  or  Arabs 
from  Aleppo,  ia  a  matter  of  doubt.  Dr. 
to  8  miles,  spreading  out  t<Avards  its  upper  Latham,  however,  classes  the  Belooch  nation 


end,  aud  being  gi'adually  constricted  towards 
its  lower  or  southern  extremity.  It  is  bound- 
ed by  parallel  ranges,  running  N.  N.  E.  by 
S.  S.  W.,  of  medium  height,  probably  from 
500  to  800  feet.  The  range  to  tho  eastward 
is  pierced  by  a  pass  leading  to  the  Dasht-i- 
be-Danlat 

The  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  is  an  elevated  valley 
or  plain,  situated  to  the  K.  £.  of  Mooatung, 
at  the  Iwad  of  the  BoUn  pass.  Its  diameter 
ib  from  15  to  20  miles,  aud  of  its  boundaries 
some  approach  the  Bolan  pass.  It  has  no 
towns  or  villages,  but  ia  occasionally  dotted 
with  the  toman  of  the  Kurd  tribe.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  ;  but  during  the  winter  it  is 
a  black,  howling  wilderness,  destitute  of  trees, 
or  aaaj  shelter  ;  the  snow  lies  deep  on  it  and 
cold  winds  whistle  over  its  frozen  surface.  It 
is  eubject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Kaka 
bibe  of  Affghans,  and  caravans  ai-e  frequent- 
ly plundered  by  them.  In  the  summer  it  is 
clothed  with  the  fragrant  Terk  plant,  and  its 
surface  diversified  by  fields  of  waving  grain. 
It  has  no  streanis,  but  one  or  two  wells  have 
been  dug  and  water  obtained  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  ^e  cultivators  are  dependent  on  rain 
and  heavy  dews. 

The  valley  of  Muogochar,  is  situated  to 
the  southward  of  that  of  Moostuog,  more 
circular  in  form,  and  of  much  less  extent ; 
destitnte  of  trace,  save  a  few  stunted  mul- 
berries. 

The  valley  of  Giranee,  is  situated  south  of 
Uuogocbar,  and  is  distant  about  8  miles  from 
Kelat. 

The  valley  of  Ziaret,  is  sitnated  to  the 
westward  of,  and  runs  pai-aliel  with,  the  pro- 
ceeding, is  of  considerable  extent,  well  water- 
ed, and  cultivated. 

Valley  of  Chappar,  lies  westwai-d  of  Ziaret 
lad  extends  from  Uie  vicinity  of  Kelat  to 
ihit  of  Mnngocbar.   It  is,  therefor^  of  con- 
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with  the  Persian,  but  considers  them  as  a 
modified  form.  He  says,  *'£.  and  S.  E. 
of  the  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come  the 
Beluch  of  Beiuchistan.  If  Rask*s  great 
theoiy  bo  the  con-ect  one,  which  makes  all 
the  fragments  of  nations  speaking  a  Tamulian 
dialect  parts  of  one  gi'eat  continuouB  whtde, 
which  spread  in  the  earlier  ages  over  India 
and  Europe,  underlying  the  more  recent 
system  of  Celtic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  classi- 
cal natiouB,  as  the  primary  strata  in  geology 
nuderlie  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary,  but  crop- 
ping out,  or  being  exposed  here  and  there-^ 
as  the  fi-agments  of  nations — like  the  Lap, 
Finn,  and  Basque  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
Cuchwaree,  Cohatee,  Toda,  Ghond,  Lar,  and 
other  mountaineers  of  India  ;  if  he  says,  this 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  Uien  the  Biiihui, 
being  of  the  great  Tamulian  family,  would  be 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit  ^e  Daaht-i- 
Bedaulat,  doubtless  came  from  Kurdistan, 
probably  amongst  the  followers  of  some 
mohomedan  iovader  of  India,  and,  perhaps, 
laden  with  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return, 
to  settle  where  they  now  ai'e,  rather  than 
contiuue  their  march  to  their  own  country, 
made  choice  of  the  Dasht-i-Bedaulat.  Again, 
many  of  the  Jhalawao  tribes  are  uudoubtedly 
of  Rajpoot  origin  ;  and  until  lately,  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide  was  prevalent  amongst 
them.  Near  Bagwana  is  a  cave  in  the  r«^ 
filled  with  the  dried  mummy-like  bodies  of 
infants,  some  of  which  have  a  comparatively 
recent  appearance.  The  Sac8&,  'who  form^ 
part  of  Alexander's  army,  and  whose  country 
is  stated  by  Wilson  to  have  been  that  lying 
between  the  Paropamisan  mountains  and  sea 
of  Aral,  still  exist  as  a  tribe  of  the  Brahui  of 
Jhalawau.  It  is  not  improbable  tbat  they 
accompanied  Alexander  as  far  as  the  south  of 
Sind,  and  retunimg  with*  Craterus  up  the 
Motdla  FAss,  settied  in  their/pr^^t^Qsitifn. 
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Tho  Beloochee  also  hare  by  no  means  a  pbre 
and  unbroken  descent  from  any  one  source. 
Adopting  Fottingcr's  theory,  tiiat  the  main 
body  were  Seljuk  Tarfars  driven  out  of  Persia, 
as  he  describes,  and  that  the  Beloochee  have 
no  resemblance  in  any  way  to  the  Arabs,  yet, 
uudoubtedly,  many  are  of  Arabic  descent. 
In  many  cases  the  outline  of  their  physiog- 
nomy is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  if  such  a  Belooch  was 
dressed  in  tlie  Arab  dress,  it  would  be,exceed- 
-  iogly  difficult  to  detect  his  nationality.  Others 
are  Sindiaus  who  fled  to  the  biEls  on  the 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  mahomedans. 
The  original  hiudoo  inhabitants  of  the  Murroe 
and  Boogtee  hills  were  driven  out  by  their 
present  occupiints,  but  the  natives  of  Barkhau 
(the  Khetranee)  inhabitiug  the  more  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  northward,  were  able 
to  hold  their  own.    The  whole  nre  nominally 
subject  to  the  Khati  as  chief  of  all,  but  his 
power  appears  to  vary  with  liis  popularity. 
The   tribes  especially  the   Brahui  moun- 
taineers, I'eside  iu  tomans,  or  collections  of 
tents.   These  tents  are  made  of  goat's  hair, 
black  or  striped  ;  the  furniture  is  very  simple 
— a  few  mctui  cooking-pots,  a  stooe,  hand- 
mill,  aod  some  rough  carpets  and  rugs,  with 
a  distaff  for  spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are 
all  that  are  usually  found  iu  a  Brahui  tent. 
That  of  the  chief  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
furnished,  and  he  is  richer  than  his  neighbours 
in  flocks  and  herds.    The  dress  of  the  lower 
ordei's  is  made  up  of  a  long  tunic,  trousers 
loose  at  the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  great- 
coat, or  cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kummerbund 
and  sandals.   They  wear  a  small  cap,  either 
fitting  tight  to  the  outline  of  the  head,  or 
dome-shaped,  with  a  tassel  on  the  top.  Those 
of  the  higher  classes  are  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  gold  thread.    A  few  wear  tur- 
bans, aod  the  Belooch  have  them  preposter- 
ously large,  of  white  muslin.    The  higher 
classes  are  somewhat  better  dressed  and  carry 
loongees,  or  scarfs,  which  they  throw  around 
thoir  shoulders  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  a  Scotchman  wears  his  plaid,  and,  strangely 
enough  as  the  ancient  Iiish  or  Hyperboreans 
wore  them  ages  ago.   The  men  wear  their 
hair  long  and  flowing  over  ihe  shoulders, 
whilst  a  laxuriant  beard  falls  over  the  breast. 
The  women  tie  theirs  in  a  knot  behind, 
brushing  it  smooth  iu  front,  and  keeping  it  in 
place  by  a  kind  of  fixature.    The  colour  of 
the  hair  is  fi-equeotly  brown  or  red,  and  many 
of  the  natives  have  a  European  cast  of 
countenance,  in  some  cases  strongly  resembling 
the  Irish.    The  women  wear  a  long  gown 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  elaborately  worked  at 
the  breast.   Red  is  tho  fashionable  colour. 
Where  a  blood  fcttd  exists,  a  man  shoulders 
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his  matchlock  and  stalks  his  enemy  as  he 
wonid  aa  ibex,  shooting  him  down  whether  he 
be  armed  or  not,  or  working  in  his  field.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century' 
there  was  a  feud  existing  between  two 
tribes,  in  which*  one  had  already  lost  800 
men,  and  the  other  120.  In  some  cases, 
by  making  compensation  either  in  money, 
land,  or  cattle,  the  difference  may  be  settled. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
mouths,  all  emigrate  to  the  plains,  and  many 
leave  tho  htll  country  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  Merdoe,  a  Brahni  tribe  living  near 
Khozdar,  obtain  antimony  and  lead  from  the 
hills  of  Kapper.  The  lead  is  found  native, 
iu  pieces  the  size  of  marbles,  a  fact  extremely 
rare  in  mineralugy.  The  foregoing  remarks 
have  reference  to  the  province  of  Sarawan. 

In  writing  of  Jhalawan,  Dr.  Cook,  says  the 
mountain  i-ange  of  Beluchistan  is  the  great 
natural  boundary  of  western  India,  and  may 
bo  described,  figuratively,  as  composed  of  a 
vast  undcr-stmcture,  surmounted  by  parallel 
rows  of  walls  (represented  by  mountain 
ranges)  cut  through  here  and  there  by  long 
and  meandering  passages- 

The  Merdooee  tribe  of  Brahui,  obtain  lead- 
ore  from  many  spots  in  their  vicinity  and 
reduce  it.  He  visited  a  place  called  Semsn 
about  14  miles  distant  in  at  southerly  direction. 
It  was  situated  amongst  low  sand-stone  hilbi, 
biack  externally,  with  fragments  and  boulders 
of  dark-blue  limestone,  and  arenaceoas 
uummulitic  rock  scattered  around.  Beneath 
the  sandstone  was  a  red,  sandy  clay,  and  in 
this  is  found  pieces  of  red  ore,  carbonate  of 
lead,  iu  thin,  flat,  tabular  masses,  looking  like  a 
broken-op  vein,  which  were  covered  externally 
with  a  layer  of  calcareous  earth  that  preventf  J 
them  from  being  easily  detected.  The  place 
where  this  is  found  can  hardl;  be  called 
"mines"  as  the  shepherds  merely  poke  about 
with  a  stick,  pick  up  any  proraifiing  pieces, 
ronghly  estimate  the  specific  gravity  by  the 
hand,  and,  if  they  have  not  the  proper  weight, 
reject  them.  At  Khozdar  the  implements  are 
very  very  rude.  A  rough  furnace  with  fonr 
upright,  square  stones,  and  a  hole  below  to 
insert  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

An  extraordinary  sect,  the  Daee,  are  met 
with  at  Gajer.  They  resemble  the  Brahui  in 
appearance,  and  wear  the  same  dress.  Also, 
portions  of  certain  Brahui  tribes  are  Daee, 
such  as  the  Sageter,  Takec,  Shado,  Laee, 
Marbrow,  &c.  They  have  a  moolia  or  priest, 
and  a  book.  They  say  that  they  originally 
came  from  the  westward  near  Kej,  where 
there  is  a  city  called  Turbot  The  sect 
abounds  in  Mekran,  and  has  extended  as 
far  cast  as  this.  At  thojCtty^f^J^^jTurbot  is 
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a  little  hill  of  i-ircular  form  calletl  by  them  j  coTcreJ,  aud  placed  in  succession  one  behind 


ICu-Mumd,  ou  the  eummit  of  which  ia  their 
priucipal  niusjid,  where  they  meet  at  statud 
times  to  perfoi'ra  their  rites. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  his  "Ariaoa  Anti- 
quB,"  page  141,  mentions  the  Duee  amougKt 
other  Scjthian  tribes,  as  assrocitited  with  the 
Massagetac,  aiiil  iu  a  map  attached  to  Di^liy'e 
translatiou  of  Qiiiutus  Curtius,  their  position 
15  fixed  a  little  sonlh  of  tlie  Jaxartes.  This 
coiocideuee  of  aiiSOciatioD  with  tho  Sagela 
and  Silks,  both  Uien  and  now,  is  worth 
remark  io^. 

The  following  heights  were  obtained  by 
the  Itoiling  point  of  water  : 


Jioute  toicard*  Melaran. 


Raurn  Soute. 


Fea. 

FeH. 

.  7,000 

Jari   

3,900 

.  6,690 

Tyak   

4,700 

.  470 

Wujiu  (in  tha  Kul- 

.  470 

gully  Fass.) 

5,700 

S30 

Mutt   

5,330 

.  3,390 

So  brat   

5,770 

.  360 

Bodingg  

6,&80 

.  4,170 

.  3,380 

.  2,960 

Pandenn ... 
Xognmma 

Bagtiwsna 

KhDzdar  . . . 
Xal 

lUgab  ... 
Oreiaher  ... 
Vukhejo  ... 
Gajer 

Tho  climate  of  Mekran  generally,  but 
especially  at  the  level  tract  south  of  the 
mountains,  is  vevy  unhealthy.  Ghorbusta 
or  Ghorbund,  occur,  structures  at  times 
almost  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  Cyclo- 
pean remains  of  Europe.  They  are  evi- 
dently traces  of  a  people,  who  occupied  or 
passed  through  the  coantry  l<Hig  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  present  ocoupanta,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  builders,  or  of  Uie  uses  of  the 
boildiogs,  attribnte  them  to  Kaffirs  or  infidels. 
They  are  found  usually  in  out  of  the  way 
places,  narrow  valleys  at  present  atoney  aud 
barren.  They  are  placed  always  on  declivi- 
ties, or  across  the  mouths  of  ravines.  Their 
solidity  and  size  are  proportioned  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  declivity  ;  but,  where  there  is  only 
a  gentle  slope  the  walls  are  narrow,  low  and 
slightly  built,  but  where  the  descent  is  great 
and  the  flow  of  water  after  floods  and  rains 
would  be  Tiolated,  they  are  of  great  thickness 
and  height,  and,  as  seen  in  the  valley  beyond 
Baghwaua,  supported  and  strengthened  by 
buttresses  or  walls  built  at  right  angles. 
They  always  present  a  scarped  face  to 
tixe  opposite  side,  which,  "when  well-pro- 
serreU,  is  levelled  oS  with  the  surrounding 
and  superior  ground.  Those  built  across 
the  mouths  or  ravines  are  veiy  solid,  and 
high,  and  usually  the  builders  have  taken 
advantage  of  some  mass  of  rock  jutting  out 
u  a  sort  of  foundation.  Those  in  slopes  are 
never  seen  singly,  but  always  in  numbers 
varying  with      extent  of  the  groaztd  to  be 
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tlio  otlier.  Tho  iutcrvcuing  ground  beiug 
levelled  is  thus  formed  into  a  succcasiou  of 
terraces.  Tlicse  facts  can  lead,  only  to  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  irrigation  of  the  country. 

Those  built  across  ravines  were  intended 
to  form  tjiuks  for  the  preservation  of  the 
water  that  came  down  at  invgulai'  intervals 
in  fioods.  Those  on  slopes,  to  economise  the 
distributioa  of  the  water  ;  the  surplus  water 
of  one  terrace  running  over  aud  flooding  the 
lower  one,  depositing  as  it  went  a  layer  of 
surface  soil.  The  ground  thus  levelled  of 
course  became  more  valuable,  freed  from  the 
irregularity  and  rough uess  which  characterise 
these  uaiTow  Rtouey  valleys.  They  are  almost 
confined  to  the  province  of  Jhalawau,  and 
are  largest  and  most  important  in  the  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince. That  the  ancient  city  at  Gunjjuck  is 
of  the  same  date,  and  coustrucLed  by  the 
same  people,  Dr.  Cook  thinks  extremely  pro- 
bable. FitHD  die  uumbers  and  position  of  these 
Bti'uctures,  the  people  who  built  them  must 
have  been  extremely  numerous  ;  must  have 
felt  that  the  country  as  existing  by  nature 
was  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  them  ;  and 
they  must  have  possessed  an  energy  and  inge- 
nuity which  the  present  races  are  totally 
without.  It  appeal's  probable  nay  almost 
certain,  that  they  must  have  swarmed  east- 
ward over  the  mountains  from  Mekran,  mak- 
ing their  appearance  on  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  table  laud.  Gradually  pusbiug  eastward 
and  northward,  as  their  numben  ioereased, 
either  rapidly  by  additions  from  without  or 
more  slowly  by  increase  of  the  population 
from  within,  they  ascended  to  the  various 
valleys  as  high  as  Kelat,  when,  discovering 
the  great  eastern  outlet,  the  Moolia  pass,  they 
found  an  exit  by  it  into  the  plains  of  India. 
How  long  they  remained  on  the  table  land  ? 
from  wheuce  they  originally  came  ?  and  over 
what  countries  they  eventually  distributed, 
are  alike  mysteries. 

There  are  one  cnr  two  points  of  slight  re- 
scniblance  between  the  "  Fc^lasgi,**  tlie 
builders  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece, 
Italy,  &c.,  and  the  Ghorbusta  builders,  sug- 
gesting that  they  might  have  been  a  kindred 
people  with  kindred  habits.  The  Pelasgi 
came  from  Asia,  not  from  Asia  Minor,  not 
from  Syria,  not  fromAssyria,'  not  from  Persia, 
but  probably  from  that  birthplace  of  emigra- 
tion the  tract  north  and  north-east  of  Persia. 
The  Ghorbusta  builders  probably  came  from 
the  same  tract  and  were  not  Mekranees, 
upr  Tersians,  nor  Assyrians.  The  Felasgi, 
existed  only  a  few  generations  in  Greece 
(about  250  yean)  before  ^e^-^^^JMned 
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out  by  the  Hellenes  ;  they  must  therefore 
have  brought  with  them  when  they  eatered 
the  counti-y,  their  propensity  for  building 
massive  walls,  and  commeuced  their  work 
almost  immediately  on  arrival.    It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  wall  builders  of 
Beluchistan,  they  only  remaiued  ia  the  coun- 
try long  enough  to  allow  them  to  extend 
northward  as  far  as  Kelat,  when,  meeting 
vith  the  MooUa  Pass,  they  debouched  into 
the  plains.   Their  art  was  a  fully  developed 
one,  before  Uiey  arrived  here  to  carry  it  out. 
The  Felasgi  arrived  in  Greece  about  1800 
B.  c.    This  date  seems  to  accord  i-oughly 
with  the  advent  of  the  unknown  people  into 
Jhalawan.    The  Ghorbusta  buildings  differ 
considerably,  however-;  for  when  compared 
with  the  Cyclopean  remains,  they  ai-e  slight, 
most  roughly  executed,  andiosigoiBcant ;  yet 
they  evince  a  like  instinct  and  habit  in  two 
races  which  probably  came  originally  from  the 
same  I'egion.    The  raues  who  now  occupy  the 
territory  of  confederate  tribes,  termed  Belu- 
cfaiatan,  are  (J )  Baluch  tribes  proper,viz. :  the 
Brahui,  the  Bind  and  the  Lnmri ;  (2)  Those 
not  Balnch,  viz. :  theD^vrar  of  the  capital, 
the  Jet  of  Kach  Gandhava,  the  races  occupy- 
ing the  maritime  provinces, the Affghan  race  of 
Shall  and  the  htndoo  residents  of  villages. 
Baluch  is  a  term  used  by  IbnHaukal  who  says, 
"  the  Baloujes  are  in  the  desert;  of  Mount 
Kefes,  and  Kefes,  in  the  Parsi  language,  is 
Eoaje,  and  they  call  these  two  people  Koujes 
and  Baloujes."  The  Baluch  race,  extend  from 
the  eastern  limit  of  Kach  Gandhava  to  the 
confines  of  ipersia,  but  inelade  many  tribes, 
speaking  different  dialects  and  of  very  differ- 
ent descend  as  some  have  dark  countenances 
and  others  veiy  fair.    The  greater  part  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  from  the 
parallel  of  Shikarpore  to  that  of  Sehwan,  is 
held  by  Baluch  tribes.    In  the  Affghan  dis- 
trict of  Siwi,  N.  W.  of  Dadar,  are  the  Baluch 
tribes  of  £!hajah  and  Shilanchi,  the  latter,  in 
Siwi,  being  neighbours  of  the  Affghan  tribes 
of  Safi,  Kurak,  Margazari  and  Duppal.  Also, 
in  the  hills  east  of  Kahan,  ara  the  independ- 
ent remote  Hnsseni,  Ghacha,  and  Ketro  tribes 
of  Baluches.   They  border  with  the  Piari 
Affghans  on  the  east.   There  are  numerous 
Baiuch  east  of  the  Indus,  and  those  in  Bha- 
walpore  and  the  Paujab,  are  said  to  be  the 
Rind. 

The  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  to  which 
Europeans  apply  the  terms  Baluchistan  and 
Affghanistan,  are  not  known  hy  these  names 
to  their  inhabitants.  Their  inhabitants  are, 
partly,  dwellers  in  towns  and,  as  indicated  by 
their  physical  appearance,  are  of  widely  dif- 
ferent races,  who  have  pushed  or  been  pushed 
fonmrds  from  the  sonth,  the  west,  ud  the 
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northwest,  into  tlieir  present  sites.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  Baluchistan  is  subject  to 
the  khan  ofKalat,  the  four  subdivisions  of 
whose  territories  are  given  by  Mr.Masson  as— 


Western. 

Haridnifl, 

Central. 

Nusbkl 

Las 

Saharawao 

Kharan 

Ilonnara 

Kalat 

Hushlti 

PestBDf 

Jfaalawan 

Panjehar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jbow 

Eastern. 


Kach  Ganda- 
va 

Harand  on 

the  Indiu 
DajU  „ 


The  Zigger  Mirighal  and  Baskaliani,  who 
inhabit  Nushki,  have  no  proper  towns  or 
villages,  but  reside  in  tents,  aud  are  not  mi- 
gratoiy.  Their  river,  the  Eaisar,  is  useless 
for  in-igation,  and  is  lost  amongst  the  sands. 
They  cultivate  wheat  at  the  skirt  of  the  hill 
ranges  supporting  the  plateau  of  Saharamu. 
Snow  seldom  falls.  The  Zigger  Mioghal  at 
one  time  occupied  the  Basht-i-Guraa  near 
Kalal,  bnt  their  inci'easittg  nui^berB  compell- 
ed  them  to  migrate  into  Nndiki,  dispossess- 
ing the  Baskshani,  of  whom  two  tomans  or 
clans  still  reside  at  Nushki.  They  have  a 
good  breed  of  horses,  called  Tarji.  Their 
flocks  are  very  numerous. 

Khai-an  province, .  in  which  lies  two  small 
towns,  ia  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Persian  origin 
called  the  Nousherwani,  of  whom  Alif  Zje 
are  one  branch.  They  cultivate  a  little  wheat 
and  barley  but  insufficient  for  their  own 
wants.  The  Nousherwani  of  Kharan,  claim 
a  Persian  origin  and  descent  from  Nnshirwon, 
similar  to  the  Udipur  Bajputs. 

Mushkt  has  several  towns  and  castles,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  Mehmasani,  the  Nousher- 
wani and  Mirwari  tribes. 

The  Mirwari  Brahui  are  located  in  Mnshki 
Jhow  and  Kohwah.  The  Brahui  entered 
from  the  west  and  point  to  Khozdar  as  the 
capital  prior  to  occupying  Kalat. 

Mehmas-aui  have  branches  in  Seistan,  and 
the  hills  of  Luriptan. 

Kolwah,  four  or  five  days' jonmey  from 
the  coMt,  has  several  villages  and  castleSi  and 
is  occupied  by  the  Mirwari,  Bodahi,  Homerari 
and  Nousherwani  tribes,  who  interchange 
their  commodities  with  the  coast.  Bending 
wool,  ghi,  hides  and  bdellium. 

Jhow  has  but  one  village,  Nandaru,  its 
tribes  are  the  Mirwari  and  Halada,  the  latter 
Brahui  and  pastoral.  '^Numerous  mounda  here 
called  "  daim"  exist,  where  coins  and  trinkets 
are  found,  remnants  of  some  former  race. 

Panchghar,  has  ten  small  towns,  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  groves  of  date  trees,  is  occupied 
by  the  Gitchki  tribe  of  Brahui,  of  peaceful 
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Kej,  the  most  westeni  of  the  Kelat  terri- 
torieo,  is  inhabited  by  many  tribes,  of  whom 
the  Gitchki  is  the  most  numerous,  but  above 
half  the  populadoa  is  of  a  sect  of  mahome- 
dans,  called  Zigger. 

Lu  ia  separated  ftom  the  liower  Siod  and 
the  Indus  delta  by  the  Hala  mountains,  and 
is  oceapied  hy  the  Lassi  division  of  the  tribe 
of  Lomri  or  Kumri.  They  have  about 
twelve  divisions  or  clans,  one  of  which,  the 
Jamhat,  furnishes  their  chief  or  Jam.  They 
trace  their  oiigin  to  Samar,  who  founded 
Samarkand,  and  acknowledge  a  consanguini- 
ty to  the  Bhatta  of  Jesulmir.  The  Lumri 
are  an  active,  hardy,  pastoral,  people,  their 
wealth  ccmsiats  in  flocks  of  goats,  with  fewer 
baffaloes  or  camels.  They  despise  agriculture, 
wild  Lnmri  are  foand  granng  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Hab  river.  Their  language 
TaiieB  little  from  that  cnrrent  in  Sind.  They 
mannfactnre  coarse  fabrics  from  the  wool  of 
their  goats  and  camels.  The  Lumri  eats  meat 
almost  raw  and  is  greaUy  addicted  to  the  use 
of  opinm.  It  has  only  two  or  three  places 
for  receipt  of  custom.  Near  oue  of  these,  Bela, 
are  found  coins,  trinkets  and  funeral  jars. 
Somniani  contains  numerous  Mehman,  and 
part  of  the  fixed  population  of  Bela  is  called 
Ja^daL 

Hormara,  a  sterile  district  with  a  port  of 
enoM  name  snlgect  to  Las.  Near  Jabl  Bfalan, 
is  a  tribe  called  dignr  ;  at  Gamki,  the  San- 
g:Qr  tribe,  and  at  Hormara  in  Mekran,  with 
400  hoosea,  is  a  tribe  of  this  name.  Tlie 
Hormara  tribe  say  they  came  originally  from 
Sind. 

Pessani,  west  of  Hormara,  is  a  small  port  of 
200  houses. 

Uekran :  the  maratime  and  fishing  popn* 
lation  of  the  little  ports  on  the  coast  of  Mek- 
ran, from  Sunmiani  to  Charbai,  are  deno- 
minated Med,  and  comprise  four  divisions, 
the  Gnzbnr,  Hwmar^  Jelbr-aai  and  Chel- 
mar-aaL 

The  SaiuTawan  territories  are  about  10,000 
square  miles.  The  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50,000.  The  borders  of  this  elevated 
platean,  the  more  northern  of  the  Baluch  con- 
federate provinces,  run  with  the  ASghau  dis- 
tricts of  Poshing  and  Toba,  dependent  on 
Kandahar,  and  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  hills,  from  Dadar  and  Kach  Ghmdava . 
It  has  only  the  Botau  river,  and  few  rivulets, 
bnt  the  dimate  ia  cool,  and  the  rains  ensure 
good  grain  harvests. 

Shall  is  ooe  of  its  districta  where  snow 
Ues  fbr  two  mondis  of  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  Kassi  tribe  of  Affghan 
who  claim  affini^  with  the  Safi  clans,  bnt  in 
spring  and  summer  numerous  toman  of  the 
^afaoi  range  over  its  plains.    Ito  capital 
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called  Shall  by  the  Baluch,  by  the  Afighan  is 
called  Quettafa,  an  equivalent  for  Eot  or  fort 
Mustnng  has  a  b«dthy  climate  and  fertile 
soil.  It  contains  no  Allium,  the  fixed  inha- 
bitants are  Ddnnr^mix^  with  the  Bauani, 
Sherwani,  Biahomed  shahi,  Bragd-sye,  Ijari, 
and  Sirpherra  tribes  of  Brahni- 

The  Baisani  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawani  tribes,(from  *'rais"Arab.,  a  ruler), 
are  able  to  raise  500  fighting  men. 

The  Shirwani  occupy  exclusively  Khad  and 
Kishna,  and  reside  with  other  tribes  in  Shall 
and  Mastung.  They  take  their  name  from 
their  belief  &at  tiicry  came  fnnn  Sherwan  on 
the  Caspian. 

The  Mahomed  shahi  dwell  chiefly  at  Mas- 
tung and  Knhak,  bat  hold  also  Zir-dad,  a 
villi^  west  of  Bagfa  in  Kadi  Gandava. 

The  Bangol-a^  exclusively  occupy  Isprin- 
ji,  bnt  reside  also  at  Shall  and  Mustang  and 
in  vrinter  repair  to  Talli  near  Lehri. 

The  Lari,  exclnsively  hold  Nermuk,  bnt 
reside  also  at  Mustang  and  Shae^  with  other 
tribes. 

The  8h  Loss  reside  at  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  west  of  Khanak. 

The  Sirpherra  reside  in  summer  in  Ghnr- 
^ina,  and  during  winter  in  Kach  Gandava. 

Mangehar  has  a  few  dispersed  hamlets.  It 
is  well  irrigated  with  canals  and  the  whole 
plain  is  intersected  with  bonds  or  dams  to 
preserve  the  rain.  The  toman  axe  scattered 
over  the  phiin.  Many  brood  mares  are  kept 
It  is  separated  from  Mustang  by  a  lengthened 
valley  termed  Khad,  in  which  tiie  Sherwani 
tribe  of  Brahni  dwell.  The  Brahui  tribes  on 
the  east,  border  with  the  Handawari,  Kuchik 
and  Push  Rind  tribes  and  the  Ghai^  Brahni, 
adjacent  to  Each  GUndava. 

Besides  these,  Merr  is  held  by  the  Kurds, 
Isprinji  by  the  Bangol*zye  ;  Kuhak  by  the 
Mahomed  shahi ;  Nurmnk  by  the  Lari  Bra- 
hoi  ;  Lnp  by  the  Ealoi  Rinds  ;  Kishan  by 
the  Sherwani.  The  fixed  population  of  the 
aevwal  villages  dispell  over  this  tract  does 
not  exceed  2,500.  On  the  west  of  Saharsp 
•WBD,  the  country  is  held  by  pastoral  tribes, 
the  Sirpherra  and  their  branch,  the  Bodani, 
Kurds  of  the  Dhoaht-i-be  Dowlat :  Sherwani 
of  Khad,  and  the  Baisani  of  Dotai  and  Kha- 
nak. 

The  Dhasht-i-be  Dowlat  belongs  to  the  Kurd 
Brahni  tribes.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
Saharawan,  and  west  of  the  Bolan  hilli^  is 
abont  15  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  In 
sprmg  it  is  covered  with  lovely  flowers  snd 
grasses  and  is  then  covered  with  the  toman 
of  the  Kurd,  who  retire  to  Merv  after  the 
harvest  of  autumn,  and  then  predatory  bands 
of  the  Khaka  roam  over  the  gronnd  and  attsdk 
travcllors.  o  g  tized  by  Google 
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The  Kurd  possess  the  Dhuht-i-bo  Dowlai 
and  Merv,  aUo  Tikari  in  Kach  Gaadava. 

Kelat,  is  the  name  of  a  town  and  province. 
The  town  with  its  800  hoases  is  in  a  narrow 
valley  having  on  the  east  the  hills  of  Kach 
Gandava.  The  population  vf  Kelat  consists 
of  many  Dehwar,  Brahui,  biodoos  and  staves, 
and  ihe  entira  suburb  is  occupied  by  A£^ban. 

The  plain  of  Dhasht  Ganm,  south  of  Chap- 
par,  is  inhabited  by  the  Suoari,  a  branch  of 
the  Jehri  of  Jhalawan. 

Jhalawan  with  less  elevation  tlian  Sahora- 
-wani,  is  held  by  Brahni  tribes  amongst  whom 
are  Uie  MinghaK  Bizunju  and  Samalari,  in 
the  hills.  The  fixed  population  in  their  little 
towns  does  not  exceed  10,000,  are  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  great 
tribes  of  Minghal  and  Bizunji,  giving  them 
the  preponderance. 

The  Minghal  are  of  rude  and  predatory 
habits.  They  occupy  the  southern  hills  of 
Jhalawan  from  Khozdar  to  Bela  in  Las.  They 
have  two  great  divisions,  the  Shahi  zye  and 
Phailwan  zye. 

The  Bizungi,  of  which  are  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  Amalari  and  Tanbarari  ai-e  west  of, 
but  on  the^ame  hills  as,  the  Minghal.  Tliey 
are  a  violent  people  and  much  addicted  to 
rapine- 

Kach  Gandava  lof  which  the  capital  is  Gan- 
dava,  is  a  great  level  tract,  and  is  inhabited 
by  three  very  distinctly  marked  races,  the 
Jet,  the  Rind  (including  the  Maghazzi,)  and 
the  Brahui.  The  Jet  seem  the  original  race, 
and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  province.  The 
Bind  with  their  lawless  sub-tribes  the 
Jakrani,  Dumbaki,  Bughti  and  Marri  are  a 
more  recent  intrusive  race  dwelling  on  the 
skirts.  The  Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely 
dispersed  great  Marri  trib^  for  the.last  three 
centuries  have  occupied  the  hill  ranges  east 
of  the  plain  of  Kachi.  The  Marri  tire  a 
brave  race,  and  have  long  been  distinguished 
as  daring  depredators. 

Harand  and  Dajil,  in  Kacb  Gandava,  but 
bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inhnbiled  by  the 
Gurchani  tribe  of  Rind,  who  have  the  Muzari 
on  their  south. 

The  great  Rind  tribes  are  subdivided  into 
44  branchcEi,  though  uot  Brahui  are  denomi- 
nated Baluch.  Their  traditions  affirm  them 
to  have  immigrated  ages  ago,  from  Damascus 
and  Aleppo.  Their  language  is  the  Jetkl  in 
common  with  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Kach  Gandavn  and  Mard-i-Riud  mcaus  a 
brave  man.  The  Rind  of  Kach  Gandava  are 
of  the  Utan  Zye  divisionfi. 
The  Utan  Zye  dwell  at  Suran. 

„   Dumbki  [dwell at Lehri. 
„    tJakrani  ) 

„   Doda  Marri    „  Kahan. 
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The  Bughti  dwell  at  the  bills  east  of  Lehrtt, 
Sing  Saloh  aud  Teriki. 
„    Ilomarari  dwell  at  Tambu. 
„    Jamali  „  Rojan. 

Of  these  Rind  tribes,  ihe  Dumbki,  Jakrani, 
Bughti  and  Doda  Marri,  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  rebellious  and  preda- 
toiy  habits.  They  indulged  these  in  the 
attacks  on  the  British  armies  west  of  the 
Indus.  The  Mari'i  tribe  is  considerable  and 
inhabit  the  eastern  hills  of  Kach  Gandava, 
and  a  peaceful  and  obedient  portion  of  the 
tribe  are  in  the  hills  west  of  the  province 
below  JelL  A  large  portion  are  at  Adam 
Marri,  on  the  S.  £.  frontier  of  Sind.  The 
Marri  of  Kach  Gandava  were  long  notorious 
for  their  lawless  habits  and  made  frequeut 
inroads  on  the  plains. 

The  following  minor  Rind  tribes  reside  in 
the  north  eastern-hills  of  Saharawan  : 

Eucbik  at  Kirta.  I  and 

PuBbh  at  Johan.  |  Pugtt  at  Kajuri. 

The  Rind  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Indus  are  two  great  tribes,  the  Gurchani, 
who  inhabit  Harand  and  south  of  these  the 
predatory,  but  nearly  independent,  Mazari 
tribe. 

The  Maghazzi  have  only  four  families, 
the  Butani  at  Jell,  being  the  chief.  They  are 
the  deadly  SDeinies  of  the  Rind,  but  are  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race. 

Lt.  (Sir  Hoary)  Fottinger  states  that  the 
races  occupying  Bcluchistau,  are  divided  into 
two  gi-eat  classes,  severally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Beluch  and  Brahui,  and  that 
these  again  are  sub-divided  iufo  an  infinite 
number  of  tribes,  who  take  their  names  fraa 
the  chief  under  whom  they  serve,  the  district 
or  country  to  which  they  belong,  or  the  tradi- 
tions whence  they  derive  their  descent.  The 
Beluchee  partakes  coueidcrably  of  the  idiom 
of  the  Persian  and  at  least  une-balf  of  its 
words  are  borrowed  from  that  language,  but 
gi'ently  disguised  under  a  corrupt  and  unai*- 
countal)}e  prouunciatioD.  Tlie  Braliuiki,  on 
the  contrary,  is  so  dissimilar  In  its  sound  aud 
formaliou,  tiiat  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
marked  in  it  a  suigle  expression  in  any  way 
approaching  to  the  idiom  of  the  Persian.  It 
contain!*,  he  says,  a  portion  of  ancient  hindoo 
words.  The  contour  of  the  people  of  these  two 
classes  is  as  unlike,  in  most  instances,  as 
their  languages,  provided  they  be  descend- 
ants of  a  regular  succession  of  ancestors  of 
either  ;  but  the  frequent  iuter-marriages 
which  iake  place  amongst  them  Iiave  tended 
in  some  degree  to  blend  together  the  peculiar 
chai'acteristicB  of  both,  that  in  many  families, 
aud  even  whole  tribes,  they  have  ceased  to 
exist.   The  Beluchee  t^rancli,  in  the  first 
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Stance,  from  the  origiual  class  of  that  name, 
to  dree  piincipal  tribes,  called  Nliaru, 
"od.  mi  Mughazi.    The  Nliarui,  principally 
'I  that  portion  of  Beluchistan,  which 
to  (be  westwKnt  of  the  desert,  and  tlicre 
likewise  khel  of  them  at  Nooshky  and 

Bind  and  Mughazi  are  settled  in 
Icli  Gtodava,  to  which  fertile  plain  they 
immignited  at  different  periods  fr6m  the 
-inceof  Mekrau,  and  have  become  incor- 
ted  with  the  Jut,  or  cultivators  of  the 
15  the  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kelat  ; 
w  of  these  likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to 
Dnrtfa-eai<t  uf  Kutch  Gandara  and  skirts  of 
deserts  north  of  Kelat.  The  sub-divisions 
I  Brafaai  tribes  Amoant  to  about  ten,  and 
of  the  Ricd  and  Maghazi,  each  amount 
oable  that  number. 
Tiie  Bnhoi  are  also  divided  into  an 
^nile  nomber  of  tribes  and  khel,  and 
■  still  more  unsettled  and  wandering  race^ 
"ji  r«i(Jing  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
~g  sinnmer  ;  und  cmigmting  to  another 
the  winter  season  ;  they  likewise  change 
Immediate  place  of  rasort  many  times 
jew  in  search  of  pasturage  for  their 
I  practice  rare  among  the  Beluchee. 
filler  so  much  front"  the  Beluchee  in 
^pearanre,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
to  mistake  one  for  tlie  other.  The 
ai,  instead  of    the  tall   figure,  long 
tad  raised  features  of  their  fellow- 
tTrnen,  have  short,  thick  bones,  with 
fiees  and  flat  lineaments  ;  and  Lieute- 
Pottioger  had  not  seen  any  Asiatics  to 
th^  bear  any  resemblauce,  for  numbers 
them  bare  brown  hair  and  beards.  The 
barani,  the  chief  tribe,  regarding  which 
is  a  peculiarity,  viz.  :  that  of  being 
into  three  distinct  gradations  of  rank, 
Aiunedzye,   Khani  and  Kuraburani. 
first  Bopplies  the  khan ;  the  Khani  are 
leeoihlary  rank  of  chiefs.   The  word 
bunai  includes  all  the  remaiuder  of  the 
(bat in  common  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
They  I'eeeive  wives  from,  but  do  not 
their  daughters  into,  other  tribes, 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Beluch 
Bnhoi  tribes  in  the  country,  he  says, 
Mahomed,  the  successor  of  Subktagtn, 
first  Bultan  of  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty, 
'  his  arms  towards  India,  he  subjugated 
whole  of  the  level  district  west  of  the 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  Brahui 
Uios.  His  son,  Husaood,  extended  these 
still  more  westerly  into  Mekran  ; 
however,  to  his  father's  plan 
M  ueending  the  lofty  ranges,  and  all 
~t  invadm  of  Sind,  seem  to  have 
guided  by  Uieir  example.   This  is 
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ascribed  to  two  causes.  The  Beluchee  ascribe 
their  origin  to  the  earliest  mahomedan  invader 
of  Persia,  Rud  are  vei-y  desirous  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  Arabian  extraction.  They  spurn 
the  idea  that  they  are  derived  from  one 
stock  with  the  Affghan.  The  affinity  of  the 
Belucheokee  to  the  Persian  language  affords 
of  itself  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  this  posi- 
tion, (viz.,  that  they  came  from  tfie  westward) 
to  back  which,  we  still  see  that  the  majority 
of  the  Beluch  nation  still  dwells  on  the 
western  frontier ;  but  as  neither  their  features, 
manners,  nor  language,  bear  the  slightest 
similitude  to  those  of  the  Arab,  he  rejects 
them  totally.  In  the  begiuning  of  the  fifth 
centuiy  of  the  Hejira,  the  Suljuk  Tartar 
appeared  in  Ehorasan,  and  in  the  short  space 
pf  ten  yeai-B,  wrested  that  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Ghaznavi.  1^  vHs  ceded  to  Alp 
Arslan,  'and  constituted  a  part  of  the  Seljukide 
dominions,  until  .the  extinction' of  that  race, 
about  ISO  years  posterior  to  TogruJ  Beg 
having  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  In  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  Beluchee  are  alluded  to 
both  by  that  general  term  and  particular 
tribes,  and  as  dwelling  in  the  very  disti'icts 
which  they  people  at  this  hour.  We  learn 
from  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  historians  that, 
as  their  armies  became  dismembered,  either 
by  the  death  of  their  generals  or  a  defeat, 
the  barbarians  who  composed  them  wandered 
over  the  countiy  until  ihej  found  an  advan- 
tageous place  to  fix  themselves,  or  entered 
the  services  of  some  more  fortunate  chieftain 
than  their  own  as  mercenaries.  Such  in  his 
opinion,  wero  the  Beluchee,  and  that  they  are 
of  Turkoman  lineage,  various  circumstances 
go  to  prove.  Their  institutions,  habits,  reli- 
gion, and  in  short,  everything  but  their 
language,  are  the  same  ;  this  last  anomaly  is 
easily  explained.  The  Seljuk  had  long  settled 
in  Persia,  where  they  naturally  adopted  the 
colloquial  dialect,  and  brought  it  with  them  on 
their  expulsion  by  the  Khar&zmtan  kings. 
The  unremitting  enmity  of  these  kings  forced 
vast  hordes  of  them  to  fly  from  Persia  after 
they  had  been  colonised  there  for  many  years. 
The  fugitives  are  said  to  have  gone  to 
Setstan  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which 
are  those  of  Sind,  Seistan,  and  the  Brahui 
mountains. 

The  Rind,  one  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Beluch  tribes,  have  a  tradition  that 
they  came  originally  from  Aleppo. 

The  Brahui  appeal'  to  have  been  a  nation 
of  Tartar  mountaineers,  who  settled,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia,  where  they  lived  an  ambulatory  life 
in  khel,  or  societies,  headed  and  governed 
by  their  own  chief  and  laws,  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  and  at  length  tl^y  b^a^^incprpo- 
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rated,  and  obtained  their  presoit  footing  at 
Kelat  and  throughout  BeluchiBtan.  It  is 
impoBubie  to  form  more  than  a  snppoaition, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  region  fcom 
whtdi  they  emigrated,  but  their  pursuits  and 
way  of  domestic  life  a&rd  tlw  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  they  were  raigiiuilly 
raountuneers ;  and  some  amongst  them  afflrm 
that  the  very  name  demonstrates  this  by  its 
signification,  being  a  compound  of  the  affix, 
boan,  and  rob,  a  word  said  to  mean  a  hill  in 
the  dialect  still  spoken  in  some  parts  of 
Thibet ;  sueh  reasoning,  however,  is  not 
entitled  to  any  great  depmdenoe^  though  sup- 
ported by  the  colUteral  evidence  of  the 
Belucheei  b^ng  ealleA  in  one  quarter  of  the 
country  Nfaami,  which,  if  we  admit  the 
fwmer  dwivationt  means  "  lowlanders,"  t. 
literally  not  hillpmoi.  a  name  they  received 
from  tiie  Brahni  when  they  came  amongst 
them,  and  evinced  a  preference  for  the 
champagne  districts,  low  villages,  and  pUins. 
The  Br&ui  imagine  themselves  the  aborigines 
of  the  country. 

In  another  place  he  states,  that  he  eon- 
aidwi  the  hindoos  to  have  been  the  first 
colonisers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Brahui 
mountains,  and  that  the  Brahui  gradually 
settled  unongst  them.  That  the  first  hindoo 
r^ah  was  nuned  Sehwa,  who  called  in  the 
aid  of  these  mountain  ^i^mrds  against  a 
hcnrde  of  depredate  from  the  western  parts 
of  Hooltan,  Shikarpoor,  and  Upper  Siod  ; 
and  that  the  Brahui,  having  defeated  and 
driven  off  these  invaders,  deposed  the  rajah 
Sehwa,  and  seized  the  government  for  them- 
selves— a  chief  of  the  name  of  Kumbar 
becomiog  khan  of  Kelat,  of  whom  the  pre- 
sent khan  is  a  Ihieal  descendant. 

The  foregoing,  says  Dr.  Cooke,  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  1st,  that  the  o^inal  in- 
hahitanta  of  the  coun^  wore  hindoos,  who 
fled  frtmi  the  cmquering  midkomedans  and 
invaded  Sind,  Lus  and  Mekrau,  a.  h.  93  ; 
2nd,  that  tlM  Brahui  vrwe  l^rtar  moun- 
taineers, who  gained  a  footing  in  the 
country  and  ultimately  supplanted  the  form- 
er becoming  the  ruling  race  ;  3rd,  that 
the  Beluch  came  from  the  westward,  but 
whether  they  were  the  Seljuk  Tartar  or  the 
Arab  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Of  the  other  classes  mentioned  as  residing 
at  Eelat  town  are  the  Babi  and  Dehwar.  The 
first  are  merchants,  who  appear  to  have  cone 
originally  £eom  Affghanistaa :  th^  are  con- 
^dered  a  wealthy  people.  The  Dehwar  are, 
in  all  probability,  ^e  descendants  of  the 
Tajik  of  Balkh.  Their  language  is  nearly 
pure  Persian,  they  inhabit  the  d^  or  villages, 
and  do  not  emigrate  ;  are  an  agricultural 
people,  hard-workiug  and  pow.  ^lat  town, 
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in  latitude  28*  68'  N.,  and  longitude  66*27,  is 
6,000  or  7,U00  fbet  above  the  sea.  The  tow& 
with  its  800 houses  is  in  a  narrow  valley  having 
on  the  east  the  hills  of  Each  Gandava.  Tim 
population  of  Eelat  consists  of  many  Dehwar, 
Brahui,  hindoos  and  slaves,  and  the  entire 
suburtM  is  ooen|ded-by  A£|;han  races. 

The  Brahni  are  supposed  1^  Dr.  Caldwell 
to  be  a  Dravidian  race,  and  one  tribe  claim  to 
have  oome  from  the  shores  of  the  Hedilo*- 
raneau.    They  are  robust,  large-made  men. 
Tiie  Brahui  language,  spoken  by  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  khanship  of  Eelat,  in  Belii- 
chistau,  contains  some  Dravidian  words  and 
a  considerable  infusion  of  unquestionable 
Dravidian  forms  and  idioms.  Cmisidered 
aa  a  vrtiole^  this  language  is  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  PuqjaU  and  Smdi, 
but  it  unquestionably  contains  a  Dravidian 
elem«i^  derived  from  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Dravidian  race  having  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  BrahuL   The  discovery  of  €in» 
element  beyond  the  Indus  river,  proves  that 
some  of  the  Dravidian  like  the  Aryan,  the 
GrsBco-Scythian  and  the  Tureo-Moogolian, 
entered  Imlia  by  the  north-west  route.  The 
Brahui  state  that  tlwir  fore&thers  came  from 
Halb,  Aleppo.   Of  all  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, no  two  are  so  nearly  related  to  eu^ 
other  as  to  be  mutually  inteltigible  to  the 
peo|rie  who  spCN^  them  except  in  the  irimplaet 
and  most  direct  manner.   Baluchistan  com- 
prises the  extensive  regions  between  tlie 
confines  of  modem  Persia  and  the  valley 
of  the  Indus.   To  the  north,  Seistan  and 
AiFgfaanistan  ;  to  the  south,  the  ocean  marks 
its  boundaries.   The  products  of  the  west  find 
their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Botan, 
Mttlla  and  Oulei-,    The  first,  or  western 
section  of  Beluchistan  comprisea  the  suh-divi- 
sions  of  Nushki,  Eharan,  Mudiki,  Faigg^nr, 
Eeq,  Eobnah  and  Jow.  The  second  or  marir 
time  section,  inclndes  the  provinces  <tf  Las, 
H«mara  mA  Pessani.   The  third,  or  centnd 
section,  is  formed  of  the  great  provinces  of 
Saharawan  and  Jlialawao,  to  which  are  added 
the  distiicts  dependent  on  the  capital,  Eelat, 
and  which  are  immediately  situated  between 
the  two.   The  fourth,  or  eastern  section, 
includes  the  provinces  of  Each  Gandava, 
Harand,  and  Digil,  the  last  two  hording  on 
the  river  Indus. 

Immediately  to  the  north  and  nwth-east  of 
Dadar,  are  hills,  enclosing  the  vall^  of  £Sb«, 
the  abodes  of  the  Ehaka,  Eadjak,  ShiUnchi, 
Barru  Zai,  Marri,  and  other  mingled  A&han 
and  Beluch  faribes  :  at  a  Httie  distance  from 
Dadar,  a  line  of  jabbal,  or  low  hiUs,  fX  rather 
a  fracture  in  the  surface,  extends  from  east  to 
west  across  the  country,  and  separates  the 
particular  valley  of  Dadar  frm  tha  peat  pUa 
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of  E&ch  Gaiidava.  The  road  throughout  the 
fiwore  is  level. 

In  the  htllsi  near  Khozdar,  in  Baluchistan, 
lead  is  found,  irhichf  being  euay  of  fusion,  is 
smelted  bj  the  Brahui  tribes  to  make 
bulled  but  no  advantage  beyond  this  is 
taken  or  doived  from  &e  presence  of  the 
■DOtaL  Antimony  is  ^so  said  to  occur. 
West  by  a  little  north  of  Khocdar,  and  distant 
abont  ten  mileB,  Is  tlie  small  town  of  Ehap- 
par,  capital  of  the  diateict  inhabited  by  the 
K^rani  tribe.  Ehozdar,  figure  in  Persian 
romances,  and  was  formerly  beyond  doubt  a 
place  of  note.  A  considerable  tappa,  or 
monnd  lies  north  of  the  town.  From  Khoz- 
dar along  the  bank  of  the  Rud  khana,  the 
eoil  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  burnt  brick 
and  pottery,  and  further  on,  is  a  rude  obelisk 
of  mud,  twenty  to  twenty-flTe  feet  in  height, 
widi  its  base  ^  cemented  stones. 

All  Belnel^tant  to  the  south  of  Afighanistan 
and  west  of  the  Indus  rirer,  is  a  mountainous 
region,  and  its  coast  is  craggy,  but  not  elevat- 
ed ;  in  some  places  a  sandy  shore ;  inland,  the 
snrface  becfflnes  higher.  The  most  remark- 
able features  of  Beluchistan,  are  its  rugged 
and  eteTated  sur&ce,  its  barrenness,  and 
deficiency  of  water.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  maze  of  mountains,  except  on  the  north- 
weet,  in  which  direction  the  surface  descends 
to  thie  great  desert  on  the  south,  where  a  low 
txaet  suetohea  along  the  seapflfaore.  The 
lati*n^ft  and  longitude  and  eleTatkm  of  its 
eUef  towns  are  as  under : — 


Kelat   28  68,  66  27  ;  6,000  faeU 

Sohrab  28  22,  66  9  ;  5,800  feet 

HuDzUg^   29  53,  67      ;  5,798  feet. 

Angeera   28  10,  66  12  ;  5,250 

Bapow  28  16,  66  20  ;  5,000  feet. 

Peesee-Bhent  ...28  10,  66  35  ;  4,600  feet. 

Sir-i-Bolan  29  50,  67  14  ;  4,494  feet 

Fatkee  28  5,  66  40  ;  4,250  feet 

Paeesht-Ehana..,27  59,  66  47  ;  3,500  feet 

Nurd   27  52,  66  54  ;  2,850  feet 

Ab-i-goom   29  46,  67  23  ;  2,540  feet 

Jnngikoosht   ...27  55,  67  2  ;  2,150  feet. 

Beat-i-Jah          28  4,  67  10  ;  1,850  feet 

Beebee  Nanee...29  39,  67  28  ;  1,695  feet 

Kohow  28  20,  67  12  ;  1,250  feet 

Gurmab   29  36,  67  32  ;  1,081  feet 

Kullar  28  18,  67  15  ;    750  feet 

Lawless  Beluch  tribes  cluster  thick  in  the 
UDs.  In  the  Sungurh  division  of  the  Dera 
Ghaxee  Khan  district  the  Kneranee  re-appear, 
but  the  most  powerful  tribe  are  the  Bosdar. 
Under  the  Sikh  rule^  die  fort  of  M nngrota 
was  vected  to  cheek  their  dapredatioiiB. 
AAv  that  the  goremment  built  a  fwt  there^ 
HMtth  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan :  the  Boogtee  and 
Maxree  carried  their  arms  up  to  die  very 
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walls  of  Bighan.  The  desolate  state  of  the 
country  in  Uiat  vicinity  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  their  depredations. — Dr.  Cooke  in  Bombay 
Medical  Tramactionf  No.  VI,  New  Series, 
1860,  p.  31  ;  Lt,  PotHnger^t  Fraveh  in 
Beluchistan  ;  Caldwell's  Comparative  Gram- 
mar }  Masson's  Journeys^  Vol.  j,  p.  340 ; 
VoL  ii,  p.  44.  See  Beluchistan,  Daood  Putra, 
Kelat,  Khanazad,  Kiang,  Kerman,  Khyber, 
India,  IMsfaeeu. 

KELLEK,  is  a  i-aft  in  use  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 
It  is  composed  of  goat-skins  blown  up,  and 
fastened  close  together  by  reeds ;  this  is 
strengthened  by  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and 
over  these  again  are  laid  others  to  keep  the 
bales  of  merchandise  out  of  the  water.  The 
only  &steniQgs  of  this  raft  are  twigs. 
The  skins  are  repaired  and  blown  up  afresh 
every  evening,  and  during  the  day  care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  contmnally  we^  which 
prevents  their  bursting.  The  EleUek  rafts  are 
conducted  by  two  long  oars,  the  blades  of 
which  are  made  of  pieces  of  split  cane  fasten- 
ed togetlier.  The  passengers  arrange  them- 
selves as  they  can  on  the  ^les  of  goods  ;  and 
if  a  person  wish  to  be  very  much  at  his  ease, 
he  procures  a  wooden  bedstead  covered  over 
with  a  felt  awning,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Kellek,  and  serves  him  for  a 
a  bed  by  night  and  a  sitting-room  by  day. 
The  histnians  of  Alexander  mentioa  that  the 
rafts  on  whioh  this  hero  crossed  the  riven 
of  Central  Asia  were  bo<^ed  up  with  skins 
stuffed  with  straw  ;  they  were  then,  no  doubt 
as  now,  inflated  with  air  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigi'is,  the  Karoon, 
the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  otiher  rivers  in  Asia 
are  crossed.  Besides  the  Kellek,  or  raft, 
there  is  the  Kufa,  a  round  ribbed  boat,  or 
coracle,  used  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
covei'ed,  not  with  skin,  but  bitumen.  But  of 
this,  the  only  valuable  article,  is  the  bitumen  ; 
the  ribs  are  of  thin  willow  rods  or  the  midrib 
of  the  frond  of  the  date-tree,  and  are  useless,  if 
the  boat  be  broken  up.  The  rivers  d  the  p»- 
ninsula  of  India,  the  Kistnah,  and  Tumbn^ra, 
are  usually  crossed  in  basket  boa<^  or  eorades 
with  a  frame-work  of  ratan  covered  on  the 
outside  with  skins.  But  a  single  inflated  skin, 
such  as  are  used  as  buoys  for  nets,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  or  a  dried  pumpkin,  or  a 
bundle  of  dry  rushes,  is  used  by  individual 
travellers.  On  the  Godavery,  a  small  double 
canoe  is  in  use,  the  passenger  sitting  astride 
the  connecting  beam.  The  strata  of  rushes, 
are  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ves- 
sels of  bulrushes  upon  the  water,"  allud- 
ed to  1^  Isaiah,  in  disp.  zviii,  ver.  2.  This 
peculiar  mode  of  navi^ting^that  river  is  the 
^same  as  was  kn<^i|^|^tl^^^^  aa  the 
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"  Navigia  Conacia." — Rich's  Resideyice  in 
Koordistan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  128  ;  Ferrier's  Journ., 
p.  429  :  Mighan'a  Travels,  pp.  23,  423. 

KELT,  Hind,  of  Kulu  and  IJeaa.  Cedrus 
deodam,  deodar  or  Himataya>i  cedar. 

KELI  KADAM,  Bb»o.  Nauclea  cordi- 
folia. 

KELI-KAT'R,  a  migratoiy  race  io  tlip 
Central  Dckhan. 
KELING,  TibeL  Cedras  deodaras,  Zam- 

Bert. 

KELINGAON,  see  India. 

KELINGU,  Singh.  Tamil,  kurung.  In 
planting  the  seeds  or  kernels  of  the  palmyra 
iriiit,  the  germinatiag  plant,  in  the  Urst  stage 
of  its  growth  is  of  tlie  shape  and  dimensions 
of  a  parsnip,  but  of  a  more  firm  and  waxy 
consistence.  These  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  wh^  di-essed  in  slices,  foi*m  a  palatable 
Tcgetable :  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  tlie  soath 
of  Ceylon.  The  Eelingn  is  redauible  to  a 
farina,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  was  so 
much  prized  for  its  delicacy  that  it  was  sent 
home  as  an  enviable  present  to  friends  in 
Holland.  It  is  nu  article  of  food  chiefly  in 
Ceylon  and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  seeds  l>eing  sown  in  six  to  eight  layers, 
under  loose  sandy  soil.  When  fresh  they  are 
roasted,  boiled,  or  sliced  and  fired  like  the 
bread  ft'uit.  When  it  is  to  bo  kept  so,  the 
parchmeut-like  covering  is  removed,  and 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  aud  kept  under  the 
name  of  "  Odial,**  and  this  when  boiled  ia 
called  "Poolooo  Odial."  When  the  odial  is 
reduced  to  floar  or  meal,  it  is  used  to  tbrm  the 
preparation  of  "  Cool"  of  the  Singhalese.  The 
Singhalese  also  prepare  from  kelingoo  meal,  a 
dish  called  *'  Putoo,"  which  is  occasionally 
eaten  with  rice,  and  also  with  jaggery.  It  is 
made  of  prawns,  or  fish,  scrapings  of  cocoa- 
nut  kernels  and  unripe  jack  fruit.  The 
people  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon  have  for 
many  hundred  years  been  in  tiie  habit  of 
eating  this  pulp  or  root,  which  is  the  first 
shoot  from  the  palmyra  not,  which  forms  the 
germ  of  tiid  fntare  tree,  and  is  known  locally 
ai  Foonam  keltngu.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  carrot,  though  nearly  white.  It 
forms  an  article  of  food  among  the  natives  for 
several  months  in  the  year  ;  but  Europeans 
dislike  it  from  its  being  very  bitter.  Recent 
experiments  have  proved  that  a  farina  superior 
to  arrowroot  can  be  ebtained  from  it,  pre- 
ptred  in  the-  same  way  ;  and  100  roots, 
costing  2^d.t  yield  one  and  a  half  to  two 
ponndfl  of  the  flour. —  Tennenl ;  Simmon^s 
Seeman. 

KELI  also  Kelmang  kelu,  Hivd.  Cedras 
deodara.  Cbhota  kelu  is  Asparagas  racemosns. 

KELISEBAVA,  Karit.  A  barber,  a  hair- 
dresser. 
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KELLA,  Akab.  A  dry  measure,  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  toman,  aud  equal  to 
4Ath  Vo.—  Simntoncts  Diet. 

KELLANGA  MIN,  Tam.    Whiting  fish. 
KELLI  COTTAH,  a  fort  15  miles  £.  of 
Trichinopoly. 

KELMUNG,  Tibet.  Cedras  deodarm, 
Lamberi. 

KELON,  of  Kullu  and  Eangra,  is  the 
Cedrus  dcodura.  The  Eelon  turpentine  of 
commetce,  is  the  oily  product  of  Cedras 
deodara,  or  Kelon  ka  tel.  Hind.,  Turpen- 
tine. 

KELONTER,  a  Persian  magistrate.  Qa. 
Kalantar  ?  greater. 
KELP,  Eng.  Barilla. 
KELT.  Ernest  Curtius  is  of  opinion  that 
the  aiicestOTs  of  the  people  of  India,  and  of 
the  Persian,  Greek,  Italian,  German,  Slave  aad 
Kelt  races,  were  originally  one  people  dwelling 
in  the  uplands  of  Asia  :  aud  tihat  the  first  to 
sc|)arate  themselves  from  this  united  Arian  or 
Indo-Eurapean  family,  and  to  push  their  way 
into  Europe,  was  the  Kelt,  who  were  followed 
by  the  German,  mid  these  hy  the  Stave  and 
Lett.  The  next  great  swarm  that  deserted 
the  hive  and  left  behind  them  the  progenitors 
of  the  Medo-Fcrsian  aud  the  Indian,  was 
composed  of  the  common  ancestors  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman. 

KELU,  Cedras  deodara,  the  Deodar  or 
Himalayan  cedar.  Kelu  grows  on  the  north 
slope  of  Dhaola  Dhar  and  in  Kullu,  and  ia  a 
native  of  Kulu  ;  but  it  is  also  found  io  the 
6ooDj;halIa  forests.  It  is  a  11*66  of  fast  growth, 
and  grows  to  a  gi'eat  height.  Its  wood  is  fra- 
grant, if  a  red dieli -yellow  colour,  highly  resin- 
ous and  inflammable  ;  veiy  durable,  yields 
valuable  timber,  it  is  also  not  subject  to  warp. 
A  thin  oil  exudes  from  the  roots  of  the  tree 
which  is  held  iu  much  esteem  as  a  cure  for 
sores,  it  is  also  rubbed  over  inflated  skins  to 
preserve  them.  The  wood  is  also  nsed  for 
fiambeaux.  In  Kunawar  it  is  the  most  ralo- 
able  timber  tree.  It  grows  to  twen^  or  thirtf 
feet  in  circumference,  and  Gerard  measnred 
two  trees  of  thii^-l&i-ee  and  thirty-four  feet ; 
and  had  seen  trees  150  feet  high,  and  they 
may  be  200.  He  says  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  quantity  of  this  fine  wood  is  wasted,  even 
where  it  is  scarce,  for  the  saw  ia  unknown  ; 
and  to  get  a  plank  of  any  size,  they  split 
a  tree  into  several  thick  pieces  wiUi  wedges 
and  then  fashion  it  with  an  adze,  thus  losing 
the  greater  part  of  it.  He  supposed  it  to  be 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  doubtless  is  the 
Larix  deodara  of  Royle.  It  is  almost  inde- 
stractiUe,  and  is  therefore  used  for  beams  of 
houses,  temples  and  espeeially  gnmaries,  as  no 
insect  touches  it.  An  oil  is  made  from  the 
Kelu,  which  wli5u,5g|^lMg(©(WI^ei-  kini 
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mber,  a  a  great  preservaUve  aguDst  ver- 
This  wood  fau  aa  ^reeable  smell,  and 
ill  be  ioTRluable  in  the  plains  of  India,  as 
siststhe  attacks  of  the  destructive  white 
—Capi.  Gerards  Account  of  Kunaviar^ 
B;  quetimg  Balfour,  75  and  189  ;  Mr. 

Kangra  Settlement  Report^  para. 
;Foweirs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  540. 
ELUMPJT,  is  a  very  large  tree  of  Singa- 
^  sectioDB  are  employed  by  the  uativea 
art- wheels. 

ELWA-RAGU,  Tui.  Eleusine  coracaDa, 
i 

CMAEH,  see  Mesopotamia. 
EMAL,  Hind.,  the  Eyapal  of  Murree 
Odioawodier,  alsoBerberisaristata,  and 

len  tioctoria. 
EMAMAN,  see  Jakan. 
EMA>'CHEH,  a  musical  iusti-umeut, 
eitir  of  iodia,  found  in  almost  every 
im  town.  Those  made  at  Shiraz,  are  of 
ffT  mulberry  tree  wood  ;  the  body  (about 
t  iiicbes  in  diameter)  globular,  except  at 
Doalh  orer  which  is  stretched  and  fixed 
loe.  I  ooveriog  of  parchment.  But  they 
of  nrioDS  materials  ;  the  body  merely  a 
rw  ^rd  ;  or  every  part  is  richly  inlaid 
omuneoteit.  They  are  sometimes  made 
be  iprin  or  walnut  tree  wood.  See  Ke- 
gph. 

UIAON',  a  '^uon -regulation  district  in 
S.  W.  Provinces  of  India.  The  Hiraa- 
dLstrictd  of  Kemaon,  Grarhwal  and  of 
Kanirra,  abound  in  true  hemp  of  tlie 
quality,  cultivated  both  on  account  of 
ind  for  the  ditferent  prepoi-ations  of 
The  fibre  is  sold  among  themselves 
rupees  for  83  lbs.,  or  about  5s.  a  cwt. 
Aockland,  when  GoTernor-General  of 
,  ctlculated  that  at  the  native  rates  it 
t  be  landed  iu  Calcutta  for  £7-16  a  ton, 
itmp  seed  for  £6  a  ton.  Major  Corbet 
.  Ihree  estimates  of  the  price,  iuc;ladiiig 
[peoses,  at  which  hemp  could  be  delivcr- 
Cilcntta  from  Kotedwarra,  Chilkea, 
•Dnnea,  the  average  of  which  is  £15-2  a 
Captain  Rirke  giviij^  5  rupees  n  mauud 
tefaemp  at  Deyra  Dlioon  and  calculati-d 
irould  be  delivered  for  about  £17-14  a 
The  cnUcre  is  well  understood  in  many 
of  ihe  hilts,  as  they  carefully  prepare 
osoally  manure  the  ground,  thin  the 
to  within  three  or  five  inches,  and  cut 
ide  plants,  "  phoolbhanga  which  flowers, 
no  seed,"  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
lale  plant,  "  goolanga  or  ghoolbhanga" 
has  seed,  the  latter  being  cut  about 
!Dd  of  September.  The  preparation  is 
nderstood,  the  best  way  is  to  procure  a 
and  onifonn  article  in  long  lengths, 
t  fusing  or  platting  the  ends  up  in 
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any  way  and  to  resemble  the  Peteraburgh 
hemp,  as  nearly  as  pcwsible.  See  Nepal, 
Bhot,  Turai,  Kamaon,  Kumaon. 

KEMAS  WAKRYATS,  see  Caprea. 

KEMBAL,  Hind.  Odina  wodier,  also 
Bottiera  linctoria. 

KEMBALLY,  Can.  Onion. 

KEMBAT-TI,  see  Oryza  sativa. 

KEMBOO,  Sans.  CoetuBBpecioBUB,iioir&., 
Sm. 

KEMBU,  also  Segapu  Kallu,  Tam.  Ruby. 

KEMENGEH,  Arab.,  aviolincello  of  two 
strings.    See  Kemancbeh. 

KEMLU,  Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 

KEMMENDINE,  a  village  near  Bangoon, 
taken  9th  I3oc.  1824  by  the  Indian  army.  It 
is  now  a  part  of  the  lUngoon  cantonment. 

KEMMI,  see  India. 

KEMMUM,  Turk.  Cummin  seed. 

KEMO,  Maiat.  Shells  of  Tridacna  gigaa, 
the  great  clam  of  the  Archipelago. 

KEMP  also  Kempty,  the  coarse  rough 
hairs  of  wool,  which  are  avoided  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  purchases  of  wool,  deteriorat- 
ing, as  it  does,  theappearanceof  even  common 
fabrics  by  their  inferiority  and  harshness,  and 
not  taking  dye  readily.  The  kerap  of  Cash- 
mere goafs  wool  is,  however,  made  into  coarse 
cloth. — Simmonds  DicL 

KEMUDU  ?  Glass. 

KEMUN,  Arab.  Cummin  seed. 

KEN  or  Caiue,  a  river  that  iu  part  bounds 
Bandab  on  the  west 

KEN,  an  Egyptian  goddess  of  Assyrian 
origin,  the  Astarte,  Astaroth,  and  Mylitta  of 
the  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs.  This 
divinity  appeai-s  to  have  been  introduced  into 
ttie  Egyptian  pantheon  in  the  time  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
close  coimection  between  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
On  comparing  a  representation  of  the  goddess 
in  the  rock  sculptures  of  Maltbaigah,  with  an 
Egyptian  bns  relief  in  tlie  Britiiih  Museum, 
the  modo  of  timting  the  subject  is  seen  to 
1)6  nearly  the  same.  In  boUi  we  have  a 
female  standing  on  a  lion.  The  E^ptian 
figure  holds  two  snakes  and  a  flower,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  twisted  into  the  form  of 
a  ring  ;  the  Assyrian  can  ies  a  ring  alone. 
The  flower  resembles  that  borne  by  the  wing- 
ed figures  in  the  place  of  Khorsabad,  and  is 
not  found  in  the  edifices  of  the  first  As^rlaa 
period,  where  the  flowers  in  the  hands  of  a 
similar  iigure  are  of  a  different  shape.  For 
instance,  the  goddess  Athor  or  Athy,  Dr. 
Hinks  reads  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
presiding  divinity,  on  the  monuments  of 
Assyria.  Mr.  Birch  admits,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  cartouches,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  As^rioQ  gods,  Baal  and  Astartae  of 
Benpu  or  Resopb,  of  Ken,  (Sta^^p^  or 
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AoaltiB,  oan  be  traced  to  the  18 — 19  dynasty 
and  is  coeval  with  the  epoch  of  the  great 
coDquests  of  Egypt  in  Gentral  Asia.  On  a 
tablet  at  Turin  she  is  called  Atsh,  or  Adnsb, 
the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Khitae,  a 
Mesopotamian  people  attacked  by  the  Rames* 
Bids  (Prisse.  Mon.  Fl.  xxxvii. )  She  usually 
appears  in  a  triad  widi  Beupa  and  Khem  or 
Chamno,  also  deities  of  Semitic  extraction. 
The  attempt  to  connect  the  names  of  many 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  diviuilies  has  been 
frequently  made.  The  goddess  Ken  is  ooe, 
whose  Assyrian  origin  is  generally  admitted, 
and  whose  appearuice  <»  the  monumente  of 
Egypt  affords  important  eridence  in  an 
inqairy  into  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  edifice. 
The  worship  of  the  Sacti,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  India  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  and  the  image  of  die  hindoo 
Doorga  is  unquestionably  a  modified  type 
of  Ken  and  Astarte.  The  image  of  Kali  is 
an  original  of  the  hindoos,  the  woi'ship  of 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  Upa-Foorans, 
written  at  a  c<msiderably  later  period  than 
tiiePooraoa,  which  first  originated  the  idolatry 
of  the  hindooB. — Layard^  Nineveh^  Vol.  x\y 
J).  218 ;  Tr.  of  Hind.y  Vol.  i.  p,  37. 

KEN,  a  long  measure  of  Siam,  the  half  of 
the  Tonah,  and  equal  to  S7|  inchea. — Sim- 
mon^* Diet. 

KEK,  Chim.  a  Chinese  oil. 

KENAWITDYAK,  seeKyan. 

KEN-BWON,  BtTKH.  Acacia  ragata,  Buck. 

KEN-BUNG,  also  Tsa-tha^khwa,  Bdbh. 
Goccinea  grandis,  Voigt. 

KENCHWA,  HiiTD.  An  intestinal  round 
worm. 

KENDAIi,  Jat.  Cordia  myxa,  Rostb. 

KENDH,  a  close  grained,  hard,  wood  of 
light  red  colour.  The  heart  wood  is  quite 
black  and  hard,  like  ebony,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  every  respect :  it  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  Santhal  jangles  ftom  BaaeelHduUto 
Hasdiha,  over  a  space  of  about  forty  miles 
in  length.  Used  by  the  natives  for  beams, 
&c,  the  frnit  of  the  tree  is  also  eaten  by 
thern^ — Col.  Engineert*  Jouim.JiUy  1860. 

KEINDU,  Beho.,  Hnro.  Ebony.  Dioepy- 
ros  montana,  and  D.  tomentosa, 

KENDUL^  the  birth-place  of  Jayadeva, 
the  greatest  lyrio  poet  of  Bengal,  perhaps 
of  the  world.  Lassen  sapposes  Jayadeva 
to  have  lived  about  A.  B.  1150.  But  he  was 
a  follower  of  Ramanaad  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century.  General 
Cunningham  fixes  the  date  of  Ramanand  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  Jayadeva 
was  a  great  religious  reformer,  though  ho 
is  now  remembered  only  as  a  poet.  It  has 
been  jnstly  remarked,  that  what  Melancthon 
was  to  the  early  LnUieran  Church,  that  was 
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Jayadera  to  the  reformation  inBeagaL 
great  charm  of  the  Gita  Oovmda  coDsisti 
its  mellifluous  style  and  exquisite  wc 
pieces. —  Tr.  of  Sind.y  Vol.  i,  pp.  56-57. 

KENERI,  amongst  the  buddbist  cara 
India,  those  of  Keneri  on  the  island  of ' 
are  remarkable.  They  are  purely  bn 
but  inferior  to  those  of  Ajnnta  or 
Th^  are  excavated  in  a  hill  in  the 
an  immense  tract  of  forest  country  and 
FergnsBon  sapposes  their  date  to  be  aboet 
9th  or  lOdi  century  of  the  christian  oa. 
copper  plate  found  in  the  relic  eham 
one  of  tite  Eenneri  cares  contains  ii 
in  Old  Fall.  It  is  of  the  2nd  century 
about  100  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
daka  dynasty,  and  No.  2  cave 
used  in  the  inscriptions.  The  religion 
tioned  is  buddhist  with  a  salutation  ioi 
Bhagaven  Sakya  Muni  and  cfaaitya  as 
tioned.  The  king  or  prince  mentieoed 
Trukudaka.  Pnshya  Barma  of  the 
conntry  called  Taromi,  dedicatee  a 
Menti<m  is  made  of  the  forests  around 
hamaoa,  a  country  noticed  in  ^ 
inscription.—  Vol.  x,  p.  97. 

KEN-FA,  Chih.    Bambusa  nana. 

KENG«THEP-PHEOOT-KYAY, 
A  sound  smalt  wood  of  Tavoy,  used  in  1 

KENG - THEP  -  GUYUNG - Ti 
Bdbh.  A  light  inferior  wood  of  Tavoy 
in  building.  . 

KENISSAT-UL-KIAMAT,  the 
of  the  Resurrection,  commonly  called 
Holy  Sepulchre.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
Kemssat^t-Kunamat.  This  last  wwd 
"  a  ImtaU,"  in  allusion  to  the  place 
the  Holy  Cron  was  found. —  RobhuofCt 
vela,  PaleMiine  and  Syria,  Vol.  i,  p.  40. 

KENJA,  BiNG.,  HiHD.,  also  K 
Beno.,  Hind.  Galedupa  iudica.  Lam. 

KENKKA,  Hind.,  Ddk,  Crab. 

KENNA,  SiNOH.  Crotaiariajuncea, 
Sunn. 

KENNEDY  A,  a  genus  of  beantifal  < 
belonging  to  the  Ijeguminosn,  with  lilaoi 
crimson  coloured  flowers,  mtb  short 
whilst  the  coccinea  have  l«ig  ooes, 
are  propimrated  by  seed,  in  any  good 
Middell.   See  L^minosa. 

KENPONI,  in  the  maps,  is  the, 
of  King-po,  to  the  east  of  Takpo,  and  ift 
cupante  are  surmised  to  be  the  wiKt 
who  opposed  the  ascent  of  the  Englidi 
plorersin  Assam. — Latham. 

KEN  SHI,  Japan.  A  sheriflf  or  wil 
an  execution. 

KENTAL,  Bbng.  Artocarpas  in 
hinn. 

KENXH,  or  Shegal,  Hihix  «f 
PyruB  variolosa,  wild/pear.^^i^ 

Dig^ized  byi^JOgie 
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KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE,  or  Har- 
<]y  Bonduc.    See  Coffee  tree  wood. 

KENWAL  or  iCeoli,  Hind.  Cednis 
deoilara. 

K£0,  also  Kaiun,  Hind.  A  blaek  pulse, 
black-ec^ed  Dolicfaoa  Jsblab. 

K£ONJJI,  Hind.  ?  A  treeof  Chota  Kag. 
pore  with  a  soft  red  wood. — Cai.  Cat.  Ex. 
1S62. 

KEONJUB,  «  tribataty  eatate  S.  E.of 
the  Koleban. 

KEONTHUL.  After  the  Goorkha  war  of 
1818,  a  portioD  of  the  territory  of  Keoiithul 
was  sold  to  the  mabarajah  of  Puttiala.  The 
chief  claimsaUajput  origio.  He  is  bound  to 
render  feudal  service.  la  1858  the  chief  was 
created  a  lajidi,  and  received  a  dress  of 
iMHior  worth  rupees  1,000  for  his  services 
daring  the  matinies.  The  revenue  of  the 
state  is  Rupees  80,000,  and  ^e  popnhttim 

KEOOBRUNG,  see  Eunawer. 

KEOR  Hind.,  of  Panjab,  seed  of  Holar- 
rhena  antidyseatericai  Wall. 

KEORA,  also  Keoii,  Hind.,  Bekq.  Pan- 
ilantis  odoratiseioius,  Linn.,  also  a  perfume  or 
essence  from  the  flowers  of  Paodanas  odora- 
tissinus. 

KSORA,  Bkho.  Sonoeratia  apetala. 

KEORI,  Hind,  of  Kutu  and  Beas,  Cedrus 
deodara,  deodar  or  Himalayan  cedai'. 

KEPAK,  see  Cochin-Chioa. 

EE-FH0-6YEE,  see  Karen. 

KEPHOS,  also  Kepos,  Gb.   An  ape. 

KEPPEL'8  ISLE,  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
Biites  in  circumference  aod  distant  fVom  the 
maktland  six  mites.  There  are  numbers  of  a 
siognlar  fish  of  tbe  genus  Chirouectes  which 
leap  with  great  activity  over  the  mud,  among 
the  arched  roots  of  tlie  maogrovea,  among 
which  are  small  eral)8,  Ocypoda  aud  Ma- 
crophthalmuB — MaegilHvro^i  Voyage,  Vol. 
i,  p.  65. 

KEPPING,  a  divisiou  of  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar IB  Sumatra,  which  is  divided  into  400 
keppto^ ;  eight  therefore  are  worth  abont 
one  sbiUine. — SioHHomTs  Diet. 

KEB,  Hind.  Urtica  heterophylla. 

KERA,  Sans.  Cocoaaut  tree. 

KERAFS,  EtiTFT.  Apium  graveolens, 
Limm 

KERAH,  see  Khuzistan  ;  Arabistan. 

KERAIT,  the  royal  dynastic  tribe  of  Tar- 
tars to  which  Prester  John  belouged.  Frester 
Joka'B  couutry  appears  to  be  the  Tenduc  of 
Manso  Polo,  which  he  states  to  have  \yem 
**  the  chief  seat  of  Prester  John  when  he 
ralad  orer  the  Tartars"  and  also  the  resi- 
deaee  of  his  deacendaats  in  tinir  reduced  and 
labordinate  positira.  Iforeo  F<^o  mjn  the 
Gnat  Khans  ofteD  gave  theit  fbnale  reUtiom 
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In  marriage  to  tbe  kings  of  Kerait  or 
Prester  John's  line.  And  other  intermar- 
riages were  frequent,  e.  g.,  the  christian 
mother  of  Gayuk  Khau,  aud  Dokuz-khatun, 
the  christian  queen  of  Hulagu,  were  bodi 
priucessea  of  the  Kerait  ruyai  family,  t.  e., 
apparently  of  Prester  John's.  The  mother 
of  Hulagu  was  of  the  same  family,  andOfaen- 
giz,  as  well  as  several  of  his  sons,  took  wives 
from  it  On  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  tbe  Kerait,  a  Kouriltai,  or  general  assembly 
of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  hordes  was  convoked. — 
Mhreo  Polo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  50,  in  Yule  Cathay, 
Vol.  i,  pp.  146-7. 

KERALA,  an  ancient  district  embracing 
Malabar  and  Canara.  It  was  peopled  by  Pa- 
rasa  Rama  with  brahmans  who  emigrated  into 
this  province  aud  introduced  their  religion 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  province  was 
divided  by  them  into  64  districts  which  were 
govenied  by  an  ecclesiastical  senate  presided  , 
over  by  a  brahman  every  three  years.  But 
on  the  airival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1498  they 
found  a  hindoo  ruler,  designated  Zamorin, 
ruling  over  one  of  the  roost  important  of  the 
principalities  into  which  the  conntry  had 
beeu  divided  in  tbe  9th  century.  Kerala  is 
also  called  Para^u  Ram  Kshetrom,  and  is  a 
long  nai-row  strip  of  country  stretching  from 
CapeCoraorin  toGokurnomand  was  an  ancient 
soveraigiity.  Of  this,  the  tract  of  country 
below  the  ghats,  from  tiie  rivers  Caiyarote 
pooya,  the  original  southern  boundaiy  of 
Canara  to  Travancore  inclusive  is  now  called 
Malayalam  or  the  Malabar  coast.  Ketala 
from  about  b.  c.  68  to  a.  d.  352  was  ruled  by 
37  Peroomal  or  viceroys  from  the  Chera  or 
Salem  rulers,  aud  after  Uiem  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  nominal  rajas.  The  western 
coast  comprising  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kerala,  offers  uu  interesting  field  of  research. 
The  fi^equent  mention  of  the  principal  places 
by  the  Greek  aud  Arabian  geographers, 
the  i*eady  access  afforded  by  its  ports  to 
maritime  enterprise,  the  Persian,  Arab, 
Syrian  and  Jew  colonies  established  there 
from  the  earliest  times,  may  all  receive 
important  elucidation  from  an  examination  of 
existing  remains  of  ancient  sites.  Although 
more  subject  to  the  operation  of  external 
influences  than  most  other  parts  of  India,  it 
is  here  that  the  early  hindoo  institutions 
have  been  best  preserved,  and  that  we  may 
look  with  the  best  founded  expectations  of 
enlarging  our  kaowledge  of  aboriginal  races 
and  primitive  castoms.  The  remarkable 
tribes  to  be  net  with  ia  the  depths  of  the 
forests  tad  monntuns  of  the  Syhadri  xanga^ 
the  tnditiou  of  the  polity  of  Famsu  Rama 
and  of  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  present 
dominaat  cUsses^^^e^  ^j^g^^pawan 
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KEHBELA. 


KEKK. 


Namburi,  Teer  or  "  Ifllandei-P,"  &c.,  all  nflForO 
carioas  sources  of  inquiry  and  speculation. 
According  to  the  mytIiol(^y  of  the  hiiidoos 
the  eounti-y  of  Kerala,  which  includes 
'  Malabar  and  Canara,  was  (together  with  the 
Conean)  miraculously  g^ned  from  the  sea  by 
Parasu  Eama,  the  oonqueror  of  the  Kahetrya, 
and  AS  mirneulon&Iy  peopled  by  him  with 
brahmnns.  A  more  rational  account  states 
that,  about  the  first  or  second  century  of  our 
em,  a  prince  of  the  northern  division  of  Kerala 
introduced  a  colony  of  brahmans  from  Hindu- 
stan ;  and,  as  the  numerous  brahmans  of  Ma!a- 
\m-  and  Canara  are  mostly  of  the  five  northern 
nations,  the  story  seems  to  be  founded  in  fact. 
However  the  population  may  have  been  in- 
troduced, all  accounts  agree  that  Kerala  was, 
from  the  first,  entirely  separate  from  the  Con- 
cans  and  was  possessed  by  brahmans,  who 
divided  it  into  sixty-four  districts,  and  govern- 
.  ed  it  by  means  of  a  general  assembly  of  tbdir 
caste,  renting  the  lands  to  men  of  the  inferior 
c\asses.— Dawson's  Ancient  India  j  £lphin- 
stone's  History  of  India,  p.  414.  See  India, 
PanJiyaj  Snnkara  Achari. 

KERALEE,  Beno.   Cryptocoryne  ciliata. 

KEBAN,  a  Persian  silver  coin  worth  about 
one  shilling. — Simmoncts  Diet. 

KERANOH,  Hind.    Charity  Lands. 

KEBARI,  Hindoo-worshippers  of  Devi, 
in  her  terrific  forms,  and  the  representalives 
of  the  Aghora  Ghanta  and  Kapalika,  who, 
so  late  as  the  10th  centary,  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  Kali,  Ghamonda,  Chinua  Mastaka, 
and  other  hideous  personificatioBS  of  the 
Sakti  of  Siva.— WTZmm,  Hindoo  Sect*. 

KERBECK  SIAH,  Pee.  Helleborus 
niger. 

KERBELA  or  Meshed  Hoossem,  is  situat- 
ed a  short  distance  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  not  very  fai-  from  Hitlah,  the 
supposed  site  of  Babylon.  It  is  westward 
from  Baghdad,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  shiah 
maliome&ns,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  groves  of  palm  trees  which  are  watered 
by  8  canal  from  Hie  river.  The  chief  object 
of  interest  is  the  mosqu^  bailt  in  Uie  reign 
of  shah  Abas  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where 
noossein,  the  son  of  Ali,  nephew  of  and  son- 
in-law  of  the  prophet,  was  murdered.   It  is 


Turks  when  sultan  Murad  IV,  took  Baghdad 
A.  D.  1636.  The  Persians  frequently  send 
their  dead  to  be  buried  at  Kerbela,  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  On  leaving  Kerbela 
one  tmveller  met  nine  mules  laden  with  cofilns, 
and  while  at  Bt^hdad  he  oflten  saw  others 
passing  to  their  last  resting  place  near  the 
lionoured  remains  of  tfae  grandsm  of  the 
prophet.  The  revenue  arising  to  the  hier- 
archy of  Kerbela,  from  the  drains  on  the 
pui'ses  of  its  visitors,  are  enormous  ;  and  must, 
more  than  sufl[iciently,  pay  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  its  state.  Kerbela  is  about  sixteen 
farsang  from  Ba<;lidad  ;  the  city  is  large, 
and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  being  res- 
pected as  a  Mat  or  place  of  i-efuge-  Id 
India,  Kerbela  is  the  name  given  to  a  plain 
near  a  sea,  river  or  tank,  whither  the  mnhome- 
dans  annually  carry  their  taboot. — fterktats  ; 
Porter's  Wravelg,  Vol.  ii,  jr.  281. 
KERBUK,  see  Iran. 

KERCHEB,  Egypt.  Calotropis  gigantea. 
Brown. 

KERELEH,  Pkrs.    Luffe  amara, 
KERENFUL.  properly  Kam-ful,  Arab. 

Cloves. 

KERGAH,  see  Kabul,  Kaffir. 
KERLIA   JARDONII,  a  sea-snake  of 
Madras,  one  of  the  IIydnd»,  see  Hydrida. 

KERI  or  Kaur  of  Salt  Range.  Caj^ris 
spinosa,  European  caper, 
KERIS,  see  Tibet. 
KEBITPUR,  see  Sikh?. 
KERIVOULA,  a  genus  of  mammalia, 
belonging  to  the  Cheiroptera,  of  which  several 
species  occur  in  India,  vie  :  Kerivoula  for> 
mosa,  K.  Hardwickii,  K.  picta,  K.  Sykeni, 
K.  trilatitoides.  See  Cheiroptera,  Mammalia. 

KERK,  a  pirate  race  who  occupied  the 
shores  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  carried 
on  their  expeditions  as  far  as  Jeddah  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  name  is  written  Kerk,  Kurk, 
Karak,  Kark,'and  Korak,  and  the  i*ace  is  now 
extinct,  but  Nearchus  mentions  Krokala,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  there  is  a  large 
insular  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Kakxa'la, 
coiTesponding  to  Arriana*  deseriptimi,  **a 
sandy  island  about  four  miles  from  Cape 
Monze."  It  is  situated  between  the  Wanyani 
and  Pitti  mouths  of  the  Indus  and,  according 


a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  and  burial  to  the  to  Captain  Postans,  extending  to  and  indud- 
Fersians  M'ho  are  shiah  roahomedans,  that  is,  t^v.^  a     ;  a  i-kui.;  an.)  n»K«. 

who  acknowledge  the  oaKphate  of  Ali :  by  the 
TuHes,  however  who  are  sunni  mahomedaus, 
and  do  not  believe  that  Ali  was  the  rightful 
kaliph,  it  is  held  in  no  peculiar  veneration, 
hence  thpn{^  no  ohriBtian  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  prec^ets  of  the  mosque,  a  Turk  whtne 
house  overlooked  the  oonr^  made  no  objeo^ 
to  a  traveller  going  up  on  his  roof  and  making 
a  sketch.  Kerbela  fell  iuto  the  p6wer  of  the 
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ing  Karachi.  The  A'in  i  Akbari  and  othei-  old 
works  show  that  the  Kakra'la  tract  has  been 
so  known  for  the  last  three  centuries  at  least. 
Ther^  is,  however,  a  place  called  Karaka, 
three  miles  below  Hyderabad.  To  prevent 
the  piratical  inroads  of  tlie  Kerk,  thePersiuis 
threw  las^  stones  into  tiie  Tigris,  to  obstruct 
its  navigation,  and  th^  built  no  city  of  my 
imj^ortance  on  sea-botrd.  Alexuider,  on 
hu  retain  frmi  I^d^^n^^-^^^qft^es  to  be 
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remoTed  from  the  Tigii^,  with  a  viow  to 
furtfaev  comtueicial  intercourse.  It  ia  sup- 
posed that  a  portion  of  tlie  Kerk  tiibo  occu- 
pied the  Qorth-eastera  shores  of  the  Black 
8ea,  where  tbei-e  vrere  the  tribe  of  Kerkettei 
or  KerketK,  with  a  bay  of  Kerketis  :  also  the 
tribe  of  EOTketiki,«&d  cities  of  Karkinitis 
Karkiiw  and  Kirkoeuni,  a  region  of  Kerketts, 
a  bay  of  EaikinitiB  and  a  riyer  of  Karkenitis, 
also  the  tribe  of  Koraxi  with  the  wall  of 
Korax,  and  the  Sindi  are  fouud  ia  the  same 
locality  (Orphei  Argooautica,  CribreUi  versio.) 
**  Kerketi  que,  ferox  ea  gens, 
Sindi  que  supei'bi," 
and  Ptolemy,  Strabo  and  Herodotus  speak  of 
tribes  called  SioLtioDi,  Sindones,  Sindos  and 
Siuti,  wiUi  a  Siudicus  portusj  and  town  called 
Sinda,  Sindica,  and  Sindes  and  a  tract  called 
Sindike,  and  Hesychius  states  the  Sindi  of 
the  Euxine  were  in  I'eality  Indiaos.  It  is 
from  this  regiou  that  the  Indian  merchants 
must  have  sailed  who  were  wrecked  in 
the  Baltic,  aad  were  presented  by  the  king 
(mT  the  Suevi  or  Batani  to  L.  Metellus  Celer, 
the  pro-consul  of  Gaul. — EUioCs  Hist,  of 
India,  Vol.  i,  pp.  510-512. 

KKRKAL  (var).  Can.  Fells  pardua,  Linn.i 
Temm.;  Sykeg. 

KERKH£H  is  the  ancient  Choaspes,  there- 
fore Siisa  occupied  the  site  of  the  ruins  of 
Sbna,  and  not  the  town  of  Shushter.  The 
modem  stream  called  Kureu  is  not  the  ancient 
Choaspes.  Like  the  river  Kui-distan  which 
bears  this  name  in  its  uppo*  course,  and 
Jerahi  lower  down,  although  it  is  a  veiy 
deep,  broad,  and  rapid  stream,  receiving  many 
contiiderable  tributaries  before  it  reaches  the 
Kuren,  so,  likewise,  the  Kerkheh  (the  Choas- 
pes), oae  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Persia, 
ia  called  Eara-su,  near  Kermansbah  and 
Gumasab,  near  Nehavend.  The  Kizil-Uzeu, 
which  rises  in  Kurdistan,  changes  its  name 
to  that  of  Safid-rud,  before  it  discharges 
ilsdf  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  pro- 
▼iaco  of  Ghilau.  Al  Hid  is  a  canal  flowing 
into  the  Korkha,  near  Uawizah,  through 
groves  of  a  species  of  calamus,  gEowiog  luza- 
riantly  in  a  low  tract  of  oouaUy,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Kerkha,  inundated  by  the 
orts^ow  of  the  Tigris. — MignarCs  Trai>els, 
p.  251  ;  Baron  C.  A.  i)e  Bode's  Travels  in 
Luristan  and  Arabiwtanj  pp.  21,  341-42. 

K£RKOOK,  the  Korkura  of  Ptolemy,  is 
two  miles  to  the  north  ofBi^lidad.  Baba 
Gooffgoor  is  the  name  given  to  a  spot  three 
miles  from  Kerkook,  vrhere,  in  a  little  cir- 
cular phuo,  white  with  naphtha,  flames  of  fire 
issoe  from  many  places.  There  appears  to  be 
little  doubt,  as  D'Anville  conjectures,  that 
this  is  tiw  Koi^ura  of  Ptolemy.  The  people 
of  Kifri  say  thai  on  Uie  eve  of  Friday,  a 
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little  lamp  is  seen  to  buru  of  itself  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  plain  : 
it  is  most  probably  a  similar  phenomcuon  to 
Baba  Gooi^oor.  A  celebrated  doctor  of  malio- 
mcdan  law,  suinamod  Az&m,  or  the  honoured, 
is  buried  at  this  place. — Rich*$  Residence  in 
Koordiitany  Vol.  i,  p.  44. 
KIERMA,  see  Vaishnava. 
KERMAN  and  Mekrau,  are  peopled  by 
Persians,  principally, — but  contaiu  also  Turk, 
Beluchee,  Brahui  and  Aflghan.  Fars  is 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  Kermau  aud  Laristau. 
The  province  of  Kermau,  the  ancieut  Cara- 
raania,  is  bounded  on  the  IE.  by  Seistan  and 
Mckran  ;  N.  by  Seistau  and  Khorassau  ;  W. 
by  Fars,  Lar,  and  Irak  ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Mekranond  the  Persian  Gutf.  There  appears 
to  be  no.  river  worthy  of  I'emark  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  and  it  abounds  in  deserts,  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  scai-city  of  water.  Keiman 
is  sometimes  called  Scrjau,  and  equalled  at  one 
period  the  proudest  cities  of  the  cmpii-c. — 
Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir,  pp.  194-7. 
See  Kbond  Amir,  Kuzzilbash,  Iran. 

KERMANI,  a  clan  in  Kurdistao,  who 
wei'e  originally  from  Pizhdar,  near  Sikoneh 
on  the  frontier  of  Persia.  TheBabbeh  is  the 
chief  family  of  the  Kurd  clan  of  Kei-mani ; 
the  memb^  of  which  are  tlie  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  clan  ;  fmd  hence  their  whole 
territory  oud  the  people  are  now  called  the 
government  of  the  Behheb  or  Buban.  The 
cliu  was  originally  established  at  Pizhdar  in 
the  northern  mountains  near  Sikoneh  or 
Sikeneh  ou  the  frontier  of  Persia. — Eich*s 
Residence  i7t  Kurdistan,  Vol.  i,  p.  80. 

KEEMANSHAH,  ia  lat.  34'  26'  N".  as 
it  DOW  atauds,  is  a  haudsome  city,  exhibiting 
the  glitteriog  domes  of  mosques  within,  and 
the  battlements  and  towers  of  lofty  walls 
without.  Being  erected  on  a  eouth-wesfeni 
slope  of  the  mountains,  it  commands  a  wide 
view  of  the  vale  ;  it  is  famous  for  nn  excellent 
manufactcoy  of  fire-arms  ;  and  the  villages 
in  its  vicinity,  for  carpets  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours  and  fabric.  Luxunous  gardens 
surround  the  town,  abundant  in  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  but  particularly  in  grapes  of  an 
exquisitely  delicious  muscatel  flavour.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  15,000  fnmilici?, 
sonie  few  of  which  are  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  mountain  of  Takbt-i-Bostan  forms  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  Be-Sitoon  ;  and,  like  it, 
is  craggy,  barren,  and  terrific.  Its  aspect, 
as  approached,  is  of  the  most  rugged  gi'an- 
denr ;  and  its  towering  heights,  lour  dark 
over  the  blooming  vale  of  Kei'maushah.  A 
lUtle  forest  extends  from  the  river's  side,  to 
a  considerable  distance  over  Uie  plain  ; 
perhaps  the  green  descendants  of  the  woods 
that  ovcrahadowod  ihc  gny   pavilions  of 
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KhoBTOOi  in  his  hunting  parties !  The  carpets 
of  Kermanshafa  are  a  manufactare  which  adds 
much  to  the  wealth  of  its  prorince  :  none  can 
be  more  rich,  soft  and  beautiful.  Persian 
carpets  are  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  patterns,  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the 
durability  of  the  colours — ^vegetable  dyes,  also 
a  green  not  made  elsewhere,  cotijectui-ed  to  be 
saffron  aud  indigo.  Some  of  them  fetch  high 
pricea  as  £6  or  £8  for  a  carpet,  two  yai-ds 
square,  in  the  country  iteeif.  The  finest  are 
made  at  Sena,  atad  there  is  a  famous  manu- 
facture eaiTied  on  at  Ferahoun,  near  Teheran. 
Carpets  of  any  size  can  be  made  there.  The 
finest  carpets  of  all  used  to  be  made  at  Herat, 
and  there  arc  some  splendid  ones  in  the 
Chahl  Minar,  at  Xspahau,  one  of  which  is  1 40 
feet  long  and  70  feet  wide.  I^arge  nnmbers 
were  exported  to  England  through  Trebizood 
up  to  1855,  and  they  were  sold  nearly  as 
cheap  in  Loudon  as  in  Persia,  owing  probably 
to  the  course  of  trade*  The  Kermanshah 
prorince  now  only  consists  of  five  districts. 
Its  revenues  amount  to,  from  the  taxes  60,000 
tomaun  ;  from  the  customs  13,000  tomano, 
making  a  total  of  about  BSyOOOl.— Porter's 
Travels,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  I67to  201  j  ^rfl  Ferr.'s 
Jonr.,  p.  26.    SeeZingarri,  Sassanian  Kings. 

KEROWLEE.  This  petty  state  paid  a 
tribute  of  Rupees  25,000  to  the  peshwa, 
which  was  ceded  to  the  British  government 
by  the  14th  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Poena  in 
1817.  The  maharajah  had  made  over  the 
vill^e  of  Machulpore  and  its  dependencies 
to  ibe  management  of  the  peshwa  in  lieu  of 
the  tribute.  In  1825,  when  Bulwunt  Sing, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  die  state  of  Bhurtpoi-e, 
was  rebelled  against  by  his  coasin  Doo^nn 
Sali  the  rebel  was  supported  hy  the  maha- 
i-ajah  of  Kerowlee.  Afler  several  disputed 
successions,  maharajah  Muddeu  Pal  succeeded 
in  1854.  He  rendei-ed  good  service  in  the 
mutinies,  in  consideration  of  which  the  sum 
of  Rupees  1,J7,000  due  by  him  to  the  British 
government  was  remitted.  The  maharajah 
of  Kerowlee  received  the  right  of  adoption. 
The  area  of  his  state  is  1,878  square  miles, 
and  the  population  about  188,000.  The 
revenue  from  all  sources  is  only  about  Rupees 
3,00,000.  The  whole  militaiy  force  of  the 
state  is  about  2,000  men.—  Treaties,  Engage- 
ments and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  iv,  p.  99. 

EERPAH  or  Serpah,  Bhootka.  Netlgher- 
ry  nettle. 

KERRAGE,  see  Lead. 

KERRAT,  see  Nepal. 

KERREH  SAIDEH,  known  in  Arabian 
geography  as  Ehanda  Sabur,  Shapur's  dttch, 
is  a  bifurcation  of  the  Eupiirates,  from  near 
Hit,  and  after  a  course  of  several  hundred 
miles,  enter'*  the  Peraian  Gulf,  hy  a  separate 
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mouth,  rendcribg  culturable  a  vast  tnct4 
ancient  Chaldsea,  Sbapur  Dlu^tu^  ia  A 
fourth  century,  either  cut  or  re-opened 
channel.   He  is  said  to  have  intended  it 
defence  against  the  Araba.-— .fiaurfuuim,  y§ 
i,  p.  17. 

KERULA,  Beho.,  Hihd.  Lnfla 

Roxb. 

KERZE,  HiNJ>.  Ervum  lens. 

KERZEN,  Ger.  Caudles. 

KES,  Jap.  Poppy  seed. 

KESA,  Sans.  Hair.   See  Keshuvu. 

EESAR,  H»D.  Orocna  sativus^  Siffioi. 

K£SARA,  Gd£.,Hind.,  Hahb.  Astd&a 
coloured  robe  worn  by  a  Rajput  when 
ed  to  conquer  or,  die.— ^^Am. 

KESARA,  see  Kama. 

KESARA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Crinna 
fixum,  Ker. — C.   asiaticum,  R.  ii,  127^ 
Rheede,  xi,  38. 

KESARAMU,  Sans.  Mesua  roxbargH 
fVight  m.  i,  127  ;  this  name  is  also  appi 
to  Mimusops  elengi  and  Rottlen  "^netom. 

KESAMRANG,  Hnro.  Aaortof«ft 
colour. 

KESABIYA.   To  the  north  and  bqH 
west,  distant  30  miles  from  Besftrii  and 
what  less  than  two  miles  to  the  Booth  of 
large  village  of  Eesariya,  stands  a  lofly 
mound  capped  by  a  solid  brick  tower  of 
siderable  size,   supposed   to  be  remaiiC' 
ruins,  occurring  after  the  commeocemol 
the  Christian  era.    The  Kesariah  mona^ 
20  miles  north  of  Bakhra,  in  sight  of 
Gandak  River.  It  has  an  inscription  in  Sm 
krit.  and  is  of  ahont  the  date  of  the  BaU 
image  inscnpti(Hi.   The  character  used  ia' 
inscription  is  the  same  as  the  Samathi 
Bakhra  character.   The  avatars  and  the  ii 
hymn  of  die  Rig  Veda  is  mentioned  bat 
iovocadon  ofhindoo  gods  named. 
datta,  son  of  Suryadatta,  is  mentioned, 
inscription  is  imperfect,  but  the  everitv 
Ghandradatta  was  bom  on  the  Sunday  apfl 
priated  to  the  reading  of  the  Sakta  1^ 
father  Suiyadatta.    The  Sakta  has  for 
of  its  vei'ses  the  holy  **  gayatri."    At  Lani 
Ara-Raj,  between  Kesariya  and  Bettiah, 
the  distance  of  20  miles  to  tiie  oorthweM 
the  Kesariya  stupa,  and  one  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  hindoo  temple  of  Ara-Riy  HaliM 
there  stands  a        stone  column  iriiieh 
in  well-preserved  ud  well-cut  letters  senl 
of  tiie  edicts  of  king  Asoka. — Beng.  As.  8k 
J.  Vol.  iv,  pp.  128  &  286,  JSTo.  32  efim 
KESAVA,  see  Krishna.  > 
KESAVA'SENA,  see  Inscriptions,  Hiad 
KESH,  a  town,  thirty-six  miles  aoatfai 
Samarkand.    Timur's  famous  descendant  I 
ber,  the  first  Great  Mc^l,  tells  nst^ 
spring  tbe  walls  and  (^^■T^P^'^the  hoait 
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at  Eesh  are  always  green  and  cheerful.  Ti- 
mor and  Baber  both  mentioa  Kesh  as  Sbafar 
Sitbz,  or  the  "  verdant  city." — Markkam's 
Smbasty,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  120. 

EESHAR,  Beno-  Scirpas  kesoor. 

KESSARA-DAM,  Beno.  Jussieuarepena. 

K£SHOOKI,  Beno.  Eclipta  erecta. 

KESH-RAJ,  Bbng.  Wedelia  calendalaeea. 

EESHT,  see  Kooroot. 

EESHTVAR,  a  territory  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  ta  h.  76*      and  L.  83'  34'  N. 

KESHUR,  BsNG,    Rottlera  ttnctoria. 

KESHUBEE,  Saks.,  from  Keshara,  a 
mane. 

KESHUBEE-MULUNGA,  Beng.  Fim- 
biistyHa  achasnoides. 

KESHUBIA,   DuK.   Syn.  of  Wedelia 
caiendalacea. 

KESHUVU,  San8.    From   Kesbu.  the 
hair.    See  Ee«a. 

KESOSA  NO  ABRA,  Jmt.  Naphtha. 
Fetroleom. 

KESBA»  or  Keari,  a  title  which  seans  to 
have  been  iDdiseriminately  applied  to  the 
later  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  was 
probably  derived  from  the  CBSsars  of  the 
BomanB}  or  the  Khnsra  or  Chosroes  of  the 
Fmians.  The  title  was  certainly  given  to 
two  dynasties  of  Persia.  The  Tak-i-Kesra,  is  a 
mined  arch  on  the  site  of  Ctesiphon,  and  is  a 
inagnifieent  mtHiiimeDt  of  antiquity.  To  its 
right,  are  fragments  of  walls  and  broken 
iBMBes  of  brickwork  ;  to  the  left,  and  thera- 
fora  to  the  sooth  of  the  arch,  are  the  remains 
of  Tist  itmcturas,  which  are  encumbered 
with  heape  of  eardi.  The  natives  of  this 
conn  try  assert  that  the  rains  aire  of  the  age  of 
Nimrod,  of  whom,  in  Scripture,  it  is  said,  "and 
the  banning  of  bis  kingdom  was  Babel  and 
&ecfa  and  Accad  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shioar."  The  Babylonian  empire  was  sub- 
TWted  by  Cyms,  who  took  the  capital,  by 
taming  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
marching  his  troops  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  into  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  walls 
and  temple  of  Belus  are  said  to  have  been 
denudisbed  by  Xerxes,  on  his  return  from  the 
Grecian  opeditloa  ;  but  this  could  not  have 
ben  the  cas^  as  they  were  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  After  the  building 
of  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  beoame 
gtadoally  deserted ;  and  we  learn  from  St 
Jerome  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was 
converted  by  tlie  Parthian  kings  into  a  rt^al 
hunting  park.  From  this  period  we  cease  to 
hear  of  BiUiylon  as  a  city,  but  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
have  passed  away,  tradition  still  continues  to 
idntify  both  its  name  and  situation.  The 
tovD  of  Hilleh  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Babel ;  and 
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some  gigantic  ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
vicinity,  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  metropolis.  Porter  i-emarka  thai  when 
we  consider  that  so  many  centuries  have  passed 
since  Babylon  became  a  deserted  habitation, 
and  tliat  it  yet  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  nations,  our  surprise  ought  to  be, 
not  that  we  find  so  little  of  its  remains,  but 
that  we  see  so  much.  Vtaca  her  fallen  towen 
have  arisen,  not  <mly  all  the  present  eUies  in 
her  vicini^,  but  others  which,  like  herself, 
ere  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust.  Since 
the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four  capitals, 
at  least,  built  out  of  her  remains,  Seleilcia 
by  the  Greeks,  Ctesiphon  hy  the  Pai'thians, 
Al  Modaio  by  the  Persians,  and  Euta  by  the 
Caliphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries 
without  number.  Ctesiphon  was  built  by  the 
Parthians  out  of  the  rufna  of  Babylon.  Its 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Tigris,  eighteen  miles  aouth  of  Baghdad, 
and  immediately  qiposite  to  i(^  tiie  i-amparts 
and  fosse  of  the  Griecian  ci^  of  Selenda, 
which  afterwards  becoming  identified  witb 
the  former,  under  the  name  of  Coche, — they 
assumed,  when  thus  united,  the  epithet  of  Al 
Modain,  or  the  cities.  Ctesiphon  was  most 
admirably  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the  Tigris 
which  must  have  wibraced  the  greatest  part 
of  the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  asmbed  to  any  pardenlar  person, 
as  it  would  seem  to  have  in(n«ased  gradnally 
during  a  snecessiMi  of  many  yeara,  friMn  a 
camp  to  a  ei^.  Paconus  suppoeect  to  be 
Orodes,  king  of  the  Partliians,  end  co tem- 
porary wiih  Anthony,  is  tiiought  to  be  the 
first  who  snrrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was 
sacked,  together  with  Seleucia,  by  tiie  generals 
of  Marcos  Aureleus,  a.  d.  1 65,  and  afterwards 
■by  the  emperor  Severus.  It  became  the 
favourite  winter  residence  of  the  powerful 
successors  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Said,  the  genend  of  the  kalif  Omar, 
A..  D.  637.  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was 
followed  1^  its  gradual  decay,  and  little  now 
remains  bntthat  put  of  tfie  palace  ofClwsroeB 
called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  arch  of  Chosroes,  a 
melancholy  emblem  of  the  glory  of  its  master. 
It  is  seen  from  afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents 
a  front  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  in  depth,  having  in  its 
centre  a  vaulted  hall,  a  hundred  and  six  feet 
in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of 
which  is  eighty-five.  The  Ali  Capi  at  Ispahan 
and  the  gates  of  the  paJace  of  Delhi,  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  the  Tak-i-Sesra.  The  city 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  veiy  great 
thic^ieBi^  may  alao  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  berth  ^»«^k^^<Ofeftswfe  Tho 
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names  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  are  very 
freqneutlj  oonfooiided  by  the  esrl;  CfarUtlftn 
miters  ;  but  Ute  cities  stood  on  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at  different 
periods.— Jlfi^?ia»'«  Travels,  pp.  58  to  73  ; 
Layardf  Nineveh,  Vol.  i,  p.  242  ;  Kinneir''s 
Geographical  Memoir,  pp.  253-4,  273-4; 
Forter'g  Travels  ;  J.  B.  Fraser'$  Travels, 
p.  3.  See  Euphrates,  Ealneh,  Kasr,  Kesra, 
Seleucia,  Tak,  Tigris. 

KESBI,  or  Chosroes,  see  Saf^saniaa  Kings. 

KESRU,  or  Hureingar,  Hind.  Flowers  of 
Njctantbea  arbor  tri»tis.  Tbe  tubes  of  tlte 
corolla  of  the  weeping  njctauthe^  are  brought 
from  Mewar,  conaidered  heatiug  given  in 
roedicinet  one  tola  a  dose,  used  chiefly  to  dye 
yellow  :  two  seers  for  one  rupee. — Gen,  Med. 
Top.,  p.  143. 

KESRU,  HiwD.    Polygonum  aviculare. 

KESSARI  FLOWEBa.  The  floweis  of 
the  Butea  frondosa,  Roxburgh;  they  have 
been  imported  into  Eogluid  for  expei'iments 
in  .dyeing.    See  Kasu. 

KESSINA,  Si^M.   The  Aloes-wood  tree. 

KESSU,  see  Krishna. 

KESXRIL.  The  icestrel,  Tinnuuculus 
alaudarius,  and  also  Uie  sparrow-hawk  (Acci- 
piter  Tirgatus),  are  ocHnmon  in  India.  The 
former  may  be  observed  hovering  over  the 
plains,  and  at  dusk,  not  unfrequeotly  in 
numbers,  perched  on  stones  and  tufts  of 
grass.  Both  prey  extensively  on  mice,  lizards 
and  beetles.  The  latter  hawk  is  trained  for 
quail-huotiug.  Two  species  of  kesti-el  are 
common  about  Dugsliai ;  the  lesser  kestrel, 
Xinnunculus  cench^is,  is  the  more  abundant, 
and  m^y  be  seen  in  numbers  hovering  over 
the  sides  of  the  mouutains  and  the  little 
tei'raced  fields  in  quest  of  beetles  and  large 
iuHecta.  Independent  of  Biae»  the  latter  is 
distinguished  from  the  otber  by  tbe  light 
'colour  of  its  clawa  which  are  black  in  the 
common  kestreh — Adams. 

KESU,  Hind.  Flowers  of  Butea  frondosa. 

KESUN,  Bali.  Grnlic. 

KET,  also  Eoet,  Hind.  Feronia  elephan- 
ium. 

KEl",  a  river  of  China,  Its  source  is  at 
Fa-Io-ke,  in  tlie  i-ange  of  hills  called  Ma-fo- 
se-ko. ;  after  paseiog  Makofsky,  its  course  is 
north-west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Na-U-mo 
(Narim),  near  which  it  falls  into  the  river 
Obey  (O-pu;, — SlautUonU  Narratwctp.  .74, 

KETAKA  or  Ketaki,  Hind.,  Tsl.  The 
strong  odoured  flower  of  the  Pandanus  odora- 
tis3ima8,al80  Fandanns  odoratissimua.-— Z.jS^. 

KETANGI  or  Wungu  wood,  is  often  used 
instead  of  teak  :  the  grain  is  somewhat 
fiaei'  :  when  in  full  blossom,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  tree  existing.  i 

KETAPAN,  Jav.  A  tree  of  Java.  I 
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Cassia  bark. 

Paper  umbrellas^  see 


KETEPING,  Jav.  Amygdalaa  commoBiB. 
KETGI,  Beno.  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 
KETI  BARl,  properly  Kheti-Bari,  Hikd. 

Agriculture. 

KETMI  GANDBO,  F».  of  Maoriaus. 
Abelmoi^;huB  esculwtus,  W.^  A. 

KETOEN,  DuT.  GoBBypinm  indicmn. 
Lam.  Cotton. 

KETOO,  SA.NS.  A  sign,  from  kit,  to  dwell. 
KETRA,  see  Kekt. 

KETRI  or  Eettri,  SeeKhsbetry,  Zonar 

or  Khetri. 
KETSIOTH,  Heb. 
KETTISOL,  Chis. 
Umbrella. 

KETU,  an  imaginary  planet^  aaid  to  caua» 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  tiie  moon.  See 
Rahu. 

KKTUKI,  Bevq.  Green-spined  screw- 
pine  ;  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

KEUFA,  Chin,   Bambusa  nana,  Boxb. 
KEUMMUL,  also   Brod-Kummel,  Gsm. 
CaiTaway  seed. 
K£UN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir,  Flax- 
KEUOO,  Bbno.    Costus  speciosus. 
KEVONA  ?  Sterculia  acumioatjt. 
KEURA,  also  Eieoi-a,  Hind.  Faiidanos 
odoratissimus.   Keore  ki  pat,  Dck.  I^eaf  of 
Paadanas  odoratissiiiiut.  Kewore  ka-plinl, 
DuK.,  tlie  flower  of  Pandanus  odoratissunus. 
KEVUHU.Tak.  £leusi«e  coracaua,  Gmrt. 
KEW,  Ger.  Hay. 
KEWAR,  HiETD.    A  sweetmeat. 
KEVVN,  BuRU.    Teak,  Teotooa  grandie. 
KEWRA-KA-JAK.  Guz  ,  Hind.  Orris 
root. 

KEWSEW,  see  Kiu-siu, 
KEWUK  ?  Kewauni,  DuK.  Helicteres 
isora.  Linn.  ;  Rh. ;  Roxb. ;  fV.  if  A. 

KEYA-KANTA,  Bita'O.  Foetid  screw 
pine,  Pandiuus  fcetidus. 

EEYNKBA,  properly  Khenkra,  Hiitd. 
Crab. 

KEYSUR,  Duk,  Kyctauthes  arhw-trutis. 
KEYSUR,  Duk.,  Saffron. 
KEZH  VABUGU,  Tah.   Elensine  cora- 
cana. 

KEZIRAH,  Ar.   Coriander  aeed. 
KHA,  see  Khyen. 
KHA,  BuRU.  Azadirachta  iudica. 
KH ABA JI,  also  Chbota  gul  khairu,HiNi>. 
Altluea  alhugas,  Common  mallow,.  Th«  seed 
is  used  as  Ihp  m&Uow. — Gen,  Med,  Top.,p, 
143. 

EHARAEA,  Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 
KHABARE,  Hind.  Fious  caricoidea. 
KHABAZE,  also  Aojil,  Abab.  Ualvm  syl- 

Testris. 

KHABBAL  also  Khabbar,  Hind.  C^o- 
doa  dactyloB: :  moti  khabbal,  is  Digitariaaau- 
I  gninalis.  ^  . 

K_  Digiiiz^g^OOgle 


KHADIM. 

KHABIUN,  HiKD.  Rheam  emodi. 

KHA-BOUNG,  Burm.  Strjchnos  nux  to- 
mica-  A  smnll  wood,  but  as  strong  as  oak. 
The  fruit  is  ased  for  rubbing  od  buffaloes  to 
keep  off  flies. 

KHABUR,  a  river  which  separates  the 
pashaliks  of  Baghdad  and  Or&. 

KHA-CHA!^.PA,  TibKt.  L'hasa.  See 
Kha-cliaa-yul}  Ladah. 

KHA-GHAN-TUL,  Tib.  Snow-land  or 
Ladak,  U  the  A-Kbuea  r^o  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  supposed  by  Major  CuDDingham  to  be 
the  Kte-Cbha  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian. 
Ladak  is  still  known  as  Kba-pa-chan  aboand- 
ing  in  snow,  or  Kba-Cfaan  or  snow-land,  and 
the  people  as  Kha-pa-Ohan-pa  or  Kha-Chau- 
pa,  men  of  the  snowy  land. — Cunningham's 
Ladak. 

KHACHER»  see  Rajput 

KUAD.  The  ShirwanioocDpyexclnsiTely 
Khad  and  Eishna,  and  reside  with  odier  tribes 
in  Shall  and  Mastniig.  They  take  their 
name  from  their  belief  tliat  th^  came  from 
Sherwan  on  the  Caspian.    See  Kelat. 

KHAD,  Uend.  a  pi-edpitous  hollow,  or 
rBTiiie- 

KHABI,  Tam.,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

EHADIM,  Arab.  Servant ;  and,  in  Arabia, 
a  term  applied  to  the  servile  races,  and  there- 
by denoting  that  this  race  is  politically  and  so- 
cially inferior  to  tlie  native  Arab.  They  are 
only  to  be  found  in  Yemen,  and  do  not  extend 
further  than  the  coontry  of  the  Aseer  on  the 
north.  Mid  Balad  ul  Jeh&f  on  the  east, — in 
fact,  in  that  part  of  tlie«nintry  which  includ*- 
eil  the  domiiiioDB  proper  of  the  ancietrfc 
Himyarite  Tobha.  Physically,  ihey  differ 
considerably  from  the  Arabs,  and  bear  a 
resembhmce  to  the  races  which  inhabit  the 
African  coast.  They  have  smooth  hair,  with 
a  Tory  dark  complexion  ;  their  nose  is 
aquiline  ;  their  lips  thick  ;  their  etatnre 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Arab,  the  lat- 
ter are  tiiin  and  angular,  the  fwmer  round- 
ed with  a  predisposition  to  obesity.  They 
are  eoasidered  in  Yemen  in  th«  same  light  aa 
are  the  Pariah  of  India.  They  are  not  Ad' 
mitted  to  eat  with  Arabs,  nor  can  a  Khftdim 
marry  an  Arab  woman.  Tliey  are  condemn- 
ed to  the  most  servile  or  ignominious  ooen- 
pations,  such  as  musicians,  blacksmiths,  pub- 
lic criers,  &c.  ;  and  their  >vomen  have  usually 
a  lower  stamp  of  character  than  the  men,; 
coBsideral>1e  numbers  flock,  to  Aden.  Their 
origiu  ii  inTolved  in  obscorHy  It  ha^  been 
sDggeated  that  they  are  the  remnant  of  Uie 
aaeieBt  HhoyaHtes,  or  the  descendaote  of  the 
PeniriB  «oiiqmrors  of  Yemen,  bat  the  pivba- 
is  tbaC  both  these  Mppontiow  an 
erroneotM  and  that  tho  legeAd  tt^Htbd  to  M. 
i'Anumd^  bat  which  he  discredits,  is  sum 
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nearly  in  approach  to  the  truth  ;  it  is  bs 
follows  When  tlie  Arabs  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  Abyssinian  yoke  (which  they 
did  with  the  assifltance  of  the  Persians),  a 
number  of  Ethiopian  families  were  scettdvd 
over  the  country.  The  Arabs,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  theremembi-ance  of  their  victory, 
umdemned  them  to  the  condition  of  -serfs. 
Their  chief  men  wei-e  subjected  to  a  more 
infamous  degradation, — they  became  barbers 
from  father  to  son." — D'AmautTs  lea  Akh- 
dam  de  t  Yemen  in  Fiat^atr'i  Aden. 
■  KHADIM,  a  servant  of  a  lohib  or  mosque. 
Khadima,  a  woraan^ervant 

KHADIR,  Hind.  In  the  Panjab  and  Cis- 
Sutlej,  low  land,  more  or  less  Babjoct  to 
overflow  of  i-ivers,  Ac. 

KHADIRA,  also  Khadiramu,  Saks.,  Tel. 
Acacia  catechu,  WtUd, 

KHADRI,  HiKD.  Bibesrubrum. 

KHAF;  Between  Toorskish  and  Herat,  and 
south  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Mesbid 
to  diat  city,  is  the  distrtot  of  Kbuf.  It  is  a 
miserable  tract,  with  a  climate  very  unconge- 
nial from  high  winds.  It  has  been  nearly 
depopulated  try  the  Toorkman.  The  east 
Iranians  are  (a)  tbe  Segeefani  or  Khali  ; — 
(A)  Gbar  Aimak  :  (c)  Tajik  and  Sart,  ea«h  of 
which  counts  many  sub-d  i  vision  s.  The 
principal  number  of  the  Segestan  people 
occupy  Khaf  and  its  neighbourhood  Buy, 
Tebbes,  and  Birjan.  The  people  of  Ehoras- 
san  are  greatly  intermixed  with  Tnrko-Tivfar 
elements.  The  laugaege  of  modem  Inn  is 
laden  with  AraMo  and  Turkish  words  :  bat 
in  the  east,  the  laugtiage  is  much  like  that 
in  which  Fei'dusi  wrote  his  poem  fi%e  ^wn 
words  of  Arabic  ori<jin. 

KHAGAN,  see  Kaglian,  Punjab. 

KHAGARWAL,  Hikd.  Momordica  eohl- 
uata,  also  Xanthium  etrumflrium. 

KHAGESHWARIT,  Saks.  Compbnnded 
of  khaga  a  bird,  and  ^uhwara,  greatness. 

KHA6KHAN.  The  glen  of  Ehagkhan, 
being  often,  only  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
Nynsookh  river,  bounded  on  either  side 
pKOipitons  monntdns,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  valley.  It  is  a  strong  military 
position.  The  syed  chiefs  of  Khagkhan  were 
foremost  among  the  supporters  of  SyedAlnned» 
who  met  his  death  at  Balakote,  the  outlet  of 
the  glen,  opposing;  his  hundreds  of  -irwte 
mountaioeers  to  the  bayonets  of  thousaods  of 
Sikh  soldiei^  under  {maharaja  (then  Koor) 
Shere  Sing.  The  defile  {Hx^ects  outwards  itf 
a  north-east^rly  dfo-eietioa  to  the  eonfioo  of 
Hntorah  and  Gfailas,  whence  the  Nvnsookk 
river  takes  its  secrree.— Am.  Q.  cf  India, 
JI?o.ft  8eeK«^aB. 

KHA6IN,    Hind,     ditorea  teiDftt«aj 
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KHAJ^H. 

KHAGUBA,  Bin.  A  i-eed,  the  Saocharum 
spontaneum. 

KHAIBAB,  iee  Kfayber. 

KHAILNI,  ftlso  KhUlaoui,  Hind.  Toys. 

KUAIMt  or  Ftialdu,  Hikd.  Nwiclea  par. 
vifolia. 

KHAIR,  Hind.,  also  Khaii-a  and  Ehaira> 
gbach,  Beno.  Acacia  catechu,  WiUd  ; 
Khair-ka-goncI,  is  the  gum. 

KHAIR  POSH,  Hind.  Villaraia  nym- 
phoides  ;  Gul  khair,  Hind.,  is  Lavatera  cauhe- 
miriana  ;  and  Gul  Khaira,  is  Aithsa  rosea, 

KHAISA  GHAB^  or  the  Takht-i-Salimaa, 
18  seen  to  the  weat  of  Dera.  It  is  a  magoi- 
ficent  iiill,  fumed  in  ti-adittonarj  lore  as 
the  spot  on  which  the  ark  rested,  and  for 
being  the  parent  seat  of  the  Affgban  racM. 
Its  habita^bie  parts  are  occupied  by  the 
Shirani,  a  lawless  tribe,  who  also  hold  the 
inferior  hills  between  it  and  the  plains.  They 
have  for  neighbours,  the  Mikrani,  their 
colleagues  in  marauding  expeditions,  and 
of  equally  infamous  reputation. — Matton's 
Journey*,  Vol.  i,  p.  47. 

EHAl  YAH,  Bdkk.  A  tree  of  Teuas. 
swim,  mazuDum  girth  2^  cubits,  maximum 
length  22  foot.  Source  all  oftx  this  province. 
Wwd  tolwably  good,  when  seaaoaed  it  floats 
in  water,  it  is  very  scarce- — Captain  Dance. 

KHAJAH,  in  Persian,  signifies  a  bard,  a 
teacher,  and  a  merchant ;  it  is  stHoetimes  pre- 
fixed to  an  individual's  name,  as  the  finglish 
word.  Master,  or  is  addressed  to  a  person,  as 
we  should  say,  sir.  It  is  the  "Cojia"  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  The  Persian  term  Kbi^ah, 
iias  not  been  much  introduced  into  the  Urdu 
or  Hindustani  language  of  India,  and  it  is  now, 
in  India,  only  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of 
certun  mahomedaa  saints  and  under  the  pro- 
Dunciation  of  Ehoj^  to  all  ennnehs. 

KHAJAB^  is  a  term  applied,  as  a  titular 
appellation  to  a  small  tribe  of  strangers  settled 
in  Sicd,  principally  at  Karachi,  where  4>ere 
ve  about  300  families,  who  say  -  that  they 
emigrated  from  Persia.  They  are  a  sect  of 
Ismaili  mahomedans,  are  therefore  heterodox 
ehiahs,— for,  wliile  the  Ismaili  believes  only 
in  seven  Imam,  the  Khajah  continues  the 
Ime  down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  1 861 
Aga  Khan,  who  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  Goremment,  at  Bombay,  was  Uioi  their 
Xman.  They  reject  Aba  Bakar,  Umr  and 
Usman,  and  reverence  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein, 
Zun  nl  Abidin,  Mahomed-i-Baker  and  Imatn 
Jafar4-4adiq.  They  do  not  worship  in  a 
moaque  but  in  a  Kano  or  house  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  They  [unbably  fled  from  Persia, 
when  Hulngu  treated  the  Ismaili  sect  with 
such  severity.  They  are  in  general  illiterate, 
but  IwTe  invented  a  written  chanwter  Ibr 
themselves,  in  which  they  hare  ti«n«cribed 
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KHAJAH. 

the  Koran.  Sir  Brakine  Perry  describes  "  the 
Kojali  as  a  race  in  western  India,  who  appetr 
to  have  origiuatiy  come  from  Siud  or  Cutcb, 
and  who  by  their  own  traditions,  which  are 
probably  correct,  were  converted  from  hia- 
dooism  about  400  years  ago  by  a  Pir  named 
Sudr  Din.    Although  they  call  themselves 
mahomedans,  they  evidently  know  but  little 
of  their  prophet  and  of  the  Koran,  and  theu* 
chief  i-everence  in  the  year  1850,  is  reserved 
for  Aga  Khan,  a  Persian  uoblanan  whom 
they  believe  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Fir 
wfaio  converted  them  to  Iskm."  When  readiog 
this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbe 
shiah  bi-anch  of  the  niahomedan  creed,  when- 
ever  settled  amongst  anti-i-eligionists,  always 
hold  as  a  tenet,  and  rigidly  adhere  to  the 
pi^ctice  called  Takeyyali,  i.     the  system- 
atic concealment  of  everything  that  concema 
their  faith,  history,  costoms,  and,  in  a  word, 
any  peculiaiities  the  disclosure  of  which  might 
be  atteuded  with  uupleaivnt  consequences. — 
Richard  F.  Burton's  8indh,p.  412  ;  Biri^s 
Eye  Review, 

KHAJAH.  The  mlers  of  eastern  Turkes- 
ten   have  always  been  mahomedan  fhan 
the  time  of  Taghalak  Timur,  who  was,  we 
are  told,  the  fii-st  mahtmedan  8ov««ign  of 
Kaehgarofthe  lineage  of  Chenghis.  Buddhism 
indeed  was  found  still  prevalent  iu  the  cities 
of  Turfau  and  Kamll  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy  of  Shah  Bukh  in  1419,  and  probably 
did  not  bectHne  extinct  much  before  tbe  end 
of  the  century.    But,  iu  the  western  states, 
mahomedanism  aeema  to  have  been  universal 
from  an  earlier  date  and  maintained  with 
fanatical  zeal.    Saintly  teachers  and  workers 
of  miracles,  claiming  descent  from  Mahomed, 
and  known  as  Ehiya  or  Khojali,  acquired 
great  ii^nenc^  and  the  secretaries  attached 
to  tiie  chi^s  of  these,  divided  tbe  people  iuto 
rival  factions,  whose  mutual  hostility  even- 
tually led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.  For,  late  in  the  seventeenth  oentiiry, 
Kbojah  Appak,  the  leader  of  one  of  thoea 
parties  called  the  White  Mountain,  (haviqg 
been  expelled  from  Kashgar  by  Ismail  Khan, 
the  chief  of  that  state,  who  was  a  zealous 
eupporter  of  the  opposite  parry  or  Black 
Mountain)  sought  Ute  aid  of  Galdan  Khaft, 
Bovereiga  of  tiie  ElMith  or  Kalmnk  of  Dnin- 
garia.  Taking  the  oeeasion  so  aflRn-ded,  that 
chief  in  1678  invaded  the  states  south  of  the 
Thian  Sban,  carried  off  the  khan  of  kashgar 
and  his  fhmity,  and  established  the  Kh^ah  of 
the  White  -  Mountain  over  the  country  in 
authority  subordinate  to  his  own.  Great 
discords  for  many  years  succeeded,  sometimfw 
one,  sometimes  another,  being  nppermeet^  bat 
some  supnma^  always  continomg  to  be 
exereiaed  by  (be  'khans/xtf  DsuKaria.  In 


KHAJOUN. 


KHAJUNAH. 


17.57  the  latter  country  was  conquered  liy  KIIAJOUR-CHUREE,  Bkkg.  (^eoiiotis 
th»  Cliiwese,  who,  iu  the  following  year,  iiiak-  ,  oepetasfoha. 

iiig  a  tool  or  the  White  party  which  ivas  KHAtJHAO,  eighteen  miles  from  Chatar- 
then  io  opposition,  succectied  in  bringing  the  |  pur,  in  fiuDdelkuiK!^  has  an  iuseriptiou  io 
states  of  Turkestan  aUo  under  tUeir  rule. —  ,  Sanskrit  verse,  iu  hu  ainltitious  inflated  style  ; 
yuie  Cathaff,  fol.  ii,  p.  357.  the  verses  are  polished  aud  elaborate,  hutRome 

KlIAJ  aH  BAHA-UD-DIN,  of  Naksh-  ,  are  obsuure,  and  abound  with  quaint  j)edantr7 
band,  instituted  a  class  of  mahomedaii  inendi-  |  aud  punning.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  inscription 
cants,  wbo  go  about  witli  a  lighted  lamp  in  i  in  of  date,  Samvat,  1019,  d.  962! ;  the  last 
one  band  and  sing  vmses  in  honour  of  their  '  part,  Samvat  1173  or  1016.  The  diaracter 
prophet.  They  are  called  Naksh-bandi  faqir. '.  used  is  Allahabad  No.  3,  aud  therefora 
—  JVHm.  !  resembling  the  Ilai-sha  aud  Bimbaueswar.  In 

KHAJAH  JAHAN,  was  the  title  of  a  the  iuscriptiou  it  is  culled  theKaku4fi  charsc- 
Wazir  of  Dehli,  and  Ibn  Uatuta,  mputious  as  ler,  and  iu  tlie  clevoiilb  and  twelfth  centuries 
an  instance  oT  the  arrogance  of  Naair-ud-din,  appear^  to  liave  prevailed  from  Cultack  to 


a  new  sultan  of  Malabar,  that  hu  oi'dered 
his  Wazir  and  admiral  to  tiike  the  title  of 
Khajah  Jahan. 

lyHAJA  BANDA  NDWAZ,  the  name 
of  a  saint. 


Shekawati.  it  contains  au  invocation  to  Siva, 
Maheswara,  Shumbhu,  Biiarati,  Pasupati, 
Brahma,  Maricba  and  Brahma's  other  sonSy 
the  Muni,  Atri,  Chaudratrtyu,  Va3rvanna, 
Arjuna ;  aud  the  Tumnic  heroes  Prithuka  and 


KHAJAH  EHIZK.  Iu  Bengal,  the  I  Kuuda,  Sumitra,  Bhisma,  Upendra,  Sagar, 
mahtmedan  women,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  I  and  the  Puranic  origiu  of  tlie  ocean  is  noticed  ; 
Bhadon,  set  afloat  a  small  rafV,  bearing  a  j  Liuga,  Yuddhistlra.  VibWiJtnrma,  Rudra, 
paper  or  tinsel  boat,  iu  honour  of  Khajah  |  and  the  Veda.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Khizr,  in  fulfilaientof  a  vow.  It  is  sometimet^  {  Pramatha  Xath,  and  rajas  Nannuka,  Vag 
a  small  tamp,  filled  with  oil  of  cot-oa  aud  placed  I  Yate,  Vijayu,  Vahila,  Sriliarsa,  Yaso,  Dharma 
in  au  eartheu  dish  adorucd  with  a  wreath  of  |  Deva,  Bauga,  Jaya  Varma  Deva,  are  named, 
flowers.    The  lamp  is  lighted  aud  committed  The  ins<:riptiou  iscliiefly  in  honourof  Banga 


to  the  stream  while  the  fair  devotee  anxiously 
watches  its  pr<^resB  down  the  current.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Hooglily,  along 
the  strand  at  Calcutta,  great  uumbcrs  thus 
nuke  tlieir  offerings, 

The  maid  or  matron,  aa  the  throws 
ChampBC  or  lotus,  Bel  or  rose, 
Or  sends  the  qaiTerlng  light  afloat. 
In  slialtow  cup  or  p&pcr  bost. 
Prays  for  a  parent's  peace  or  wealtli. 
Prays  Tor  a  child's  success  or  hoaltli. 
For  a  rood  hiubsnd  breathes  a  praj'cr, 
For  progeny  their  loves  to  share. 
For  what  of  f;wid  on  eanh  is  given 
To  Wwl;  life,  or  huped  In  lieavcii. 

II.  misott  Tr.  Eiftd.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  404. 
See  Ehizr. 

KHAWJA  KOOTUB-UD-UEKX,  of  Ouse, 
in  Persia,  lias  a  great  name  iu  the  chronicles 
«f  mahomedan  sainthood.    He  was  the  guide 


(by  hi.'i  sou),  who,  as  is  usual,  is  elevated  into 
u  great  king.    Tho  kings  of  Oud'b  and  Ceylon 
attend  Lodohim  homage,  aud  his  captives  are 
the  wive:'  of  tiie  kings  of  Audin.  &Ldlia,  and 
;  Anga !  (Banga,  of  course^)  eulogized  by  lUo 
I  bralimaus,  because  he  built  dwellingsfor  them, 
and  gave  them  lauds,  and  piously  ended  his 
days,  aged  109,  by  drowning  himself  at  tlie 
I  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges^ us  did  also 
the  brahinau  miuister  of  his  father  and  graiid- 
!  fatlier.    The  inscription  had  twice  before  been 
engraved  iu  irregular  characters,  and  it  was 
only  in  A.  i>.  1016,  that  it  was  put  into  proper 
Deva  Nitgari.    The  story  of  creation  from 
Brnhma  aud  the  egg  is  told.    The  influence  of 
the  moon  on  tho  tides  is  alluded  to.    The  iu- 
scripljoii  alludes  to  a  }>assagc  iu  the  Mahablia- 
i-aia,  in  wliitdi  Siva  is  represented  to  have 


and  apostle  of  Aitamasb,  and  most  probably  j  given  his  owu  flesh  ton  hawk,  instead  of  a  bird 
led  that  pnnce  to  make  additions  to  the  I  whicli  had  sought  refuge  with  him.  This 
miugeed. —  Travels  of  a  HmdoOt  Vol.  ii,  |r.  j  story  is  told  of  Buddha,  more  tliau  1,200 


lai. 

KHAJAH  MU'IN-UD-DIN,  the  oldest 
mahomedan  saint  in  India.  His  dargab  is  in 
Ajmir.  He  was  born  in  Sijistan,  and  died  iu 
A.  u.  1239,  ut  Ajmir.  lie  Leiongs  to  the 
Chiahti  sect  of  mahomedans.  The  Moghul 
nnperors  often  visited  his  tomb,  especially 
Akbarand  Jahongir. — Cat.  liev.^  Jan.  1871, 
p.  72. 

KHAJORA,  HiNP.     Saccltarum  apon- 
taneum. 
KHAJOUN,  see  Khuzistan. 
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yeai*s  before  this  time,  aud  is  much  more 
suitable  to  his  humane  aud  life-spariug  charac- 
ter than  to  the  bloody  Siva.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  brahman  (Sit  Kama),  whose  feet  earthly 
kings  adored. — A»,  Soc,  Vol,  viii,  p.  176. 

KHAJBU,  Hind,  of  Multau,  a  kind  of 
earth. 

KHAJU,  UiND.    Pyrus  mains- 
KHAJUNAH,  a  dialect  spokeu  on  the 
W.  frontiei*  of  British  India  where  tlirce 
dialects  are  in  use,  called  Shiiia,  Khajunah 
audArniya.    Tjje,|hfm«^?Jfif1(H^*i»<>ken  by 
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KHAKI. 


KllALKK  HITHCEXA. 


the  peoples  of  Astor,  Gilget,  and,  lower  down,      KHAK-I-BALKU,  two  moands  nen 


ID  Chelas,  Dare),  Kolili  and  PaIas,  ou  both 
banks  of  the  Indus.  The  Kbajunuh,  by  the 
people  of  Huum  and  Nager,  and  the  Arniya 
in  Yasan  and  ChitruL  Astor  has  an  ai-eaof 
1,600  square  miles,  ou  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Gilgir,  iu  Thibetan  Gyilgyid,  has  an 
area  of  2,500  square  miles  ou  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus.  The  Dard  or  Durd  are  sup- 
posed by  Vigne  to  be  tlie  Dadicie  (Aa^i^at) 
of  Herodotus,  and  the  people  who  now  oc- 
cupy tlie  country  caltt^d  Divdu.   See  Dard. 

KHAJUB,  a'r.,  Per.,  Uihd.  A  dale  :a)90 
th<)  date  tree,  Phoenix  dactylifern,  and  the 
"wild  date  Elate  aylvestris  or  P.  sylvestris  ; 
Khajuri,  Hind.,  is  the  Fhceiiix  humills  and 
Piodi-khfijur  in  P.  ncaulis  ;  Kli&jur  munj  is 
the  fibre  of  the  palm  leaf. 


the  Bala-Hisaar  in  Kabul. 

KHAKKAR,  Hind.   Pistacia  iotegc 
KHAKODHA,  Uria.    A  tree  of  Gi 
and  Gumsor,  extreme  height  30  feet, 
eumfei-ence  2  feet.-  Height  from  ground 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  9  feet, 
common  tree  only  used  for  firewood. — C 
Afactlonald. 

KHAE  ROB,  A  aweeper,  a  menial 
vant  of  the  lowest  class,  also  tfae  sweeper 
a  village,  acting  at  times  as  a  watchm: 
guide,  a  police  spy,  one  of  the  Tillage  enta' 
meut.    See  Ghair  Mutazim. 

KHAK-SIII,  Hind.,  Pers.  Abrus 
catorius,  Linn.,  also  Sisymbrium  iris. 

KHAKSI  of  Nepaui,  a  shrub,  the  leaf 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  emery  or 


KHAJURA,  Hind,  a  concrete  or  tuffa  of  |  paper,  giving  a  fine  polish  to  the  haidcr  w; 


Smith's  Five  Years  in  ICepaui,  p.  68. 

KHAL,  a  Ladak  land  measure,  being 
for  which  one  Khal  of  seed  is  suffiuient. 
word  seems  to  mean  only  a  loail  of  any  k 
and  is  apparently  the  Same  as  the 
Khara^  or  Khari,  a  measure  of  20  bhara. 

ICH  AL  also  K'hala,  a  waternionrse, 
or  artifiiMal. 

KHAL,  Hind,  of  Muzaffargarh,  see  K 
KHAL,  Hind.    A  skiu  or  hide.  * 
KHAL,  oil  cake,  the  refuse  of  tiie 
after  expression  of  the  oil. 
KHALANG,  see  Singhpo. 
KHALASSAT-UL-AKHBAR.  a 
written  by  Kondemir,  the  literary  name 
Ghaias-ud-<Iin   bin  Hon-mam-ud-din. 
of  his  books  is  entitled  Habib-us-saj 
Afrad-ul-Basbar,  that  is  to  say,  *'  the  cu 
part  of  the  lives  of  Illustrious  Men."  It 
history  which  he  extracted  from  that  w" 
his  father  Mir  Kond  had  composed. 
See  Kadjak,  Khyber,  Kan-  j  entitled   Rauzat-iix-Safa,  but   to  which 

made  augmentatious.  He  dedicated  this 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  king 
Persia,  shah  Ismsel  Safikvi,  who  gare 
the  name  of  Habib-Ullah,  and  for  tlut 
the  book  had  the  name  Habib  given  to 
the  year  a.  d.  1 508,  Heg.  927,  in  tlie  rei- 
Lewis  XII.    He  was  also  author  of  a: 
history,  which  is  entitled  Khalassau-ul-' 


lime. 

KHAJURAN,  Hind.    A  sweet  meat 

KHAK,  Fers.  Eartli,  dust ;  Khaki  of  the 
colour  of  earth ;  Khak-rob,  a  sweeper. 
Khaki-dud*hia  of  the  colour  of  ealth  :  gray 
colour. 

KHAKA,  a  tribe  of  AfTghans,  whose  seats 
are  in  the  hilly  regions,  on  the  south-eastern 
conflnes  of  Afghanistan,  where  they  are 
neighbours  of  the  Baluch.  Immediately  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Dadar,  are  hills, 
enclosing  the  valley  of  Sibi,  the  abodes  of  the 
Khaka,  Kadjak,  Shilnnchi,  Barru  Zai,  Man-i, 
and  other  mingled  Affghan  and  Baluch  tribes. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Dadar,  a  line  of 
jfibbal,  or  low  bills,  or  rather  a  fVacture  in 
tibe  Buriace,  extends  from  east  to  west  across 
the  counti^,  and  separates  the  particnlar  val- 
ley of  Dadar  from  the  great  plain  of  Kach 
Gandava.  The  road  throughout  the  fissure 
is  level. — Masson' s  Journeys,  Vol.  i,  p.  340  ; 
Vol  ii,p.  317.  "  " 
dahar. 

KHAKAN,  see  Sassanian  Kings. 

KHAKHOL,  Hind.    Allium  nil>ellum. 

KHAKI,  a  sect  of  Vnishnava  hiudoos 
founded  by  Kil,  a  disciple  of  Krishna  Das. 
They  apply  ashes  of  cow-dung  to  their  dress 
and  persons.  They  are  not  numerous  and 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Furkha- 

bad,  atHanuman-Ghor  inOude,  but  the  Sam- I  liar,  or  the  Cream  of  histories. — History 


ad'h  or  spiritual  throne  of  the  founder  is  at 
Jaypur.  The  residents  in  places  dress  like 
other  Vaishnava,  but  those  who  lead  a  wan- 
dering life  go  either  naked  or  nearly  so, 
smearing  their  bodies  with  the  pale  grey  mijx- 
ture  of  ashes  and  earth.  They  wear  the  Jata 
or  braided  hair,  after  the  fashion  of  the  vota- 
ries of  Siva.  They  are  derived  from  Raman- 
and  but  not  immediately. — Wilson. 

KHAKI,  Hind.  A  quality  of  hemp  resin 
or  chanwa. 
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Genghix  Khan,  p.  422. 
KHALAUTI,  a  low-lying  rice  country,- 
KHALATRA,  Hihd.  Eivmostaehys 

caryi. 

KHALATRI,  Hind.    Philipcea  cal 
dis,  also  Salvia  lauata. 

KHALED.  TheBeniKbaledinNic 
time  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
Arabia :   th^  ctmqnered  the  couolry 
Lacbsa  and  advanced  to  the  sea. 

KHALEE  M^IJE|iN(!£;^JrWi  mot 
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KHALIF. 


KUALKHALAN. 


KHALID,  IBN  WALID,  see  Mosailma 
aDil  Kl  Ah  wad. 

KHALlF^tUeCaliph  of  Europeans,  deriTed 
from  tlie  Arabic  Kfaalitah,  a  vicegcreul,  was 
ibe  title  assumed  by  the  mahomeclaii  rulers  at 
Baghdad,  of  whom  the  first  successors  of 
Uahomed  irere  Abubakai*,  Umar,  aud  All. 
Under  the  Abtns  dynaa^,  they  attained  to 
great  power,  in  Central  Asia,  the  sultan  at 
Cooslantinople  is,  ew  now,  nniTersally 
called  the  Khaliph  of  Rome.  Mahomed  or 
Mahomed  bin  Abdallnb,  died  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  Uiji'a  ei'a,  or  a.  d.  632.  The 
immediate  successors  were, 

A.  H.  II,  A.  D.  932...Abubakar. 


13,  634...U'mar. 
S3,         644  ..U'smau. 
35,  656...A'li. 
40,        66i...Uastui  bin  Ali,  i^etircd 
to  Medina. 
Huittui  killed  at  Kerbila. 
The  khalif  ruled  sometimes  in  Baghdad 
and  sometimes  iu  other  parts  of  theii-  cou- 
quered  dominions. 

The  race  of  Oromiah,  16  ia  all,  ruled  from 
Damascu?,  from  a.  d.  661-2  to  744-5.  The 
period  during  which  the  1 6  sovereigns  of  this 
Ommiah  race  ruled,  extended  from  k.  U.  41, 
A.  ».  e61-2  to  A.  H.  137,  A.  D.  744-5  ;  it 
ended  wiUi  Marwau  II,  bin  Muhammad,  de- 
posed and  slain. 

Tke  race  of  Al  A'bbas,  reigned  at  Baghdad, 
from  A.  H.  132  or  a.  ek  749-50  to  a.  h.  656, 
A.D.  12oB-9,  when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  theMoghul  chief  Hutagu, — Ali  khan, 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  khan,  and  the  khiUif  Mua- 
tasem  put  to  death.  ' 

The  Arab  govemofs  of  Khorasan  made 
their  capitals  Merv,  Nishapur,  Bokhara. 
These  nilers  held  sway  from  a.  h.  129  or  a.  d. 
747  to  A  H.  287  A.  D.  900.  Of  this  period  the 
Tidiir  or  Taheride  held  sway  from  a.  d.  819 
to  A.D.  852,  and  the  Saf&vt  from  a.  d.  873  to 
900.  In  A.  o.  900,  A.  H.  287,  Amru  bin  Lais 
wai  defeated  by  Ismael  bin  Ahmad  the  Samani. 

Some  coins  of  the  early  Klulifah  of  Bagh- 
dad were  struck  at  Cufa  or  Kufah,  a  city  near 
the  Kophratee,  southward  of  the  spot  where 
Babylon  -once  stood,  but  it  was  not  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  denomiuation  Cufic  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  class  of  theae  coins  ; 
bat  from  the  Arabic  writing  character  named 
after  the  city. 

Ealiph  Umar  was  the  second  kaliph  in 
socceseion  to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a 
period  of  great  extension  of  maliomedaoism. 
The  battle  of  Kadesia  was  fought  and  won  by 
bis  general  Saad,  aud  put  an  end  to  the 
Fenian  onpire  orif  the  Farsi.  Ho  imposed 
the  khiraj  on  Syria,  and  died  aud  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem  where  his  tomb  still  is.  ' 
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The  kaliph  Mamuo,  iu  a.  d,  814,  caused 
a  degree  of  4he  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  56*66  miios  were  fixed  as  the  equiva* 
lent  or  Q  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumference. 
The  khaliph  Mamun  was  the  son  of  Harun 
ur  Aashid.  He  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
pyi-amids,  and  later,  Salah-ud-dui,  the  Saladin 
of  Europeans,  used  their  caauigs,  at  least,  as 
stooe  qoaii'ies.  The  successes  of  Eutaiba, 
who  iu  the  time  of  khalif  Walid  oveiTau  Bok- 
hai'a,  iSumHrknnd,  Farghana,  and  Kharazm, 
and  even  extended  his  conquests  across  the 
Bolor  to  Kashgar,  brought  the  Arab  aud 
Chinese  powers  iuto  daugerous  collision,  aud 
the  emperor  of  China  seems  to  have  saved 
himself  from  an  Arab  invasion,  only  by  the 
veiy  favourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  an 
embassy  from  Eutaiba,  composed  of  twelve 
mahomedaus,  whom  he  sent  back  loaded  vith 
presents  for  the  Arab  general. — Tkema/ 
Primepf  p.  304  ;  Outetetf's  Travels^  Vol,  ii, 
p.  199  ;  Bnnsen,  Egypts  Place  in  Unitersal 
History,  Vol.   ii,  p.   1 50  ;  Bjornstjema, 


British  £mpire  in  the  £ast,  p.  97  ;  Yule 
Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  80.    See  Kadesia. 

KHALIFAH-UL-AKBAR,  God's  vice- 
gerent, a  title  given  to  Adam, 
KHALIPH-ABAD,  see  Khusistan. 
KHALIJ,  Hind.   A  kmd  of  pheasant, 
Gallophasis  albocristatus. 

EHAUL,  a  gnmdsoii  of  Timur,  on  whose 
demise,  Khali  1,  at  Samarcand,  dedared  him- 
self emperor. 

KHALIL,  an  Aifghan  tribe  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Khyber  pass.    See  Ehyber. 

KHALIL-ALLAH,  Arab.  The  friend  of 
God,  the  revei'end  designation  of  Abraham. 
The  Messiah  is  the  Ruh-Altah,  or  spirit  of 
God,  aud  Moses  the  Ealam  Allah  or  Word  of 
God. 

KHALIS,  a  district  and  a  canal  which 
is  cut  from  the  Diala  to  the  Tigris.  The 
district  of  Khalis  is  sitnated  to  the  north  of 
Baghdad,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  canal 
which  supplies  sixty-two  vilhiges,  most  of 
which  are  now  become  mere  nominal  ones, 
with  water  for  agriculture,  the  Tigris  itself 
being  unfit  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
of  these  villages  are  Yenghijeh,  twenty  miles 
from  Baghdad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
in  Rich's  time,  almost  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  great  oppression  under  which  the 
peasantry  laboured.  Howeisli,  is  a  village  of  a 
hundred  houses,  famous  for  its  fruit  gardens. 
— RieA*«  Besidenee  in  XoordisiOM,  Vak  il, 
p.  156. 

KHALK,  Hnro.   Celtis  caneasica. 

EHAIiKA,  see  Ea&a  :  Koureu. 
KHALKHAL^^  ^ee  Earadagh. 
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KHALL,  Ak.    Acetic  acid.  Viuegar. 
KHALPA  01-  Kulpa,  a  low  castQioGuzerat, 

wliuse  buaiuess  is  dressiog  skins  and  pre- 
paring leather,  tiiey  are  tjometimes  euumerat- 
ed  amoDgtit  the  iDterioi'  village  seiTauts.—- 

tVilsott. 

KlIALSA,  Hind.  Land  uoder  the  direct 
administititiou  of  govurnmeiit. 

KHALSA,  Ar^  HiKO.  The  Sikh  people  : 
the  Sikh  theoci-aey  established  bj  the  ^uru 
Goviud,  the  old  promintiut  divisiou  iuto  Khu- 
laaa,  ineanin!;  of  Naiiuk,  aud  Khalsa,  mean- 
iug  of  Goviud,  which  in  noticed  by  Forsler, 
is  uo  longer  in  foaee  ;  Ihfi  former  tci-m  Kliu- 
lasa,  is  almost  indeed  unkuowu  in  the  pi-eseut 
day.  The  word  Kbalba,  ineauiug  select, 
is  a  term  equivalent  to  a  state  or  common- 
wealtb,  niul  is  supposed  by  the  Sikh,  to  have  a 
mystical  iiioaniug,  aud  to  imply  that  theocrm^y 
or  Bupeiiui'  goveiTimcnt,  under  the  protectiou 
of  which  they  live,  and  to  the  established  rules 
«nd  the  basis  of  which,  as  fixed  by  guru 
Govind,  it  is  Uieir  civil  and  religious  duty  to 
coaform. 

The  KhalaHt  sect  of  Sikhti,  believe  in  Iho 
Adi-Grant'h  of  Nauak,  but  do  not  coufoi-m 
to  the  iustitutioHS  of  guru  Goviud.  The 
word  Kbalasn  is  from  Khalls,  meauiug  pure 
or  select,  aud  to  mean  the  puresf,  or  the 
most  select :  by  othei-s,  it  is  derived  from 
Kbalas,  free,  niid  to  mean  the  freed  or  exempt, 
alluding  to  the  sect  beiug  exempt  from  Uie 
usageB  imposed  ou  the  other  Sikhs. 

The  principal  of  the  I'oligious  iustitutious 
of  gnru  Goviud  is  that  of  Pabal,  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  convert  is  iniUated  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Sikh  Klialsa,  or  com- 
monwealth. The  forms  which  Goviud  em- 
ployed are  still  observed.  The  neophyte  is 
told  by  the  officiatiug  Grauthi,  or  priest,  that 
he  must  allow  his  hair  to  grow.  When  it  has 
grown  a  montli  or  two,  he  dresses  himself  in 
blue  from  head  to  foot,  nud  is  then  presented 
with  five  weapoue,  a  sword,  a  firelock,  a  bow, 
an  arrow,  and  a  pike.  The  candidate  and 
Uie  initiator  wash  their  feet  with  water  in 
which  sugar  Ts  put,  and  this  nectar  (called 
pabal)  is  stirred  with  a  steel  knife  or  dagger  ; 
five  quatntiils  from  the  scriptures  being  i-ead. 
Between  each  quatrain,  tlie  breath  is  exhal- 
ed with  a  puff,  and  the  beverage  stirred  as 
before.  The  hands  of  the  convert  are  theu 
joined,  and  the  Granthi,  or  initiator,  pours 
some  of  the  nectar  into  them,  of  which  be 
drinks  five  times  rubbing  a  little  on  his  head 
and  beard,  exclaiming  "  Wah  !  Guru  ji  ka 
Khalsa  !  Wah  !  Guru  ji  ki  Fateh!"  or,  »  Wah  ! 
Goviud  Sing,  ap  hi  Gum  chela  !"  Govind,  who 
iustitutod  the  pahol,  it  is  said,  went  through 
this  form  witli  five  of  his  followers,  drinking 
of  the  water  which  had  washed  each  other's 
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feet.  Women  are  made  sikha  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  men,  except  that  the  nectar  is  stirred 
with  the  back  iustead  of  the  edge  uf  the 
knile.  The  children  of  Sikhs  go  tlirough 
this  ceremony  at  an  early  age. —  Cunningkam't 
Histoi-y  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  96  ;  A/alcolm'x, 
Sikhs,  pp.  19,  91,  124-5  ;  History  of  the 
Panjab,  Vol.  i,  pp.  lOI,  126,  127,  128  ; 
Forstei-'s  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  309. 

KlIALWAT,  Ab.,-Fer.  Ketli-emenl,  pri- 
vacy. Khalwat-gah,  women's  apartmeuta, 
private  apartments. 

EUAM,  liiNo.,  PiB.  Baw.  Revenue  is 
said  to  be  collected  kbam  or  land  held  kham, 
when  done  so  direct  by  government,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  farmer  or  other 
under-holdcr. 

KHAMACH,  Beno.    Mucuua  uivea. 
KHAaiADRUS,    1Ii:td.  Sphaeranthus 
hirtus. 

KHAMBUR,  HiNu.  Agaricus  cumpeslri?, 
the  ti-ufflc. 

KIIAME,  HiNU.    Macrotomia  enchroma. 
KHA-MEN,  see  India. 
KUAMGAON,  is  the  largest  cotton  mart 
in  Berar,  f>erhaps  in  all  India. 

KIIAMIR,  iliND.,  I'jBR.  Veast,  leaven. 
KMAMIUA,  IhsD.    A  smoking  mixture 
of  tobacco  compounded  with  fi-agrant  spices. 

KIIAMITIC  or  Turauiau  race,  was  the 
earliest  ruling  power  In  Asia,  and  Nimrod 
was  of  that  race. 
KilAMJIRA,  Hind.  Witbaoia  coftgulans. 
KIIAM  MiTTI,  HiNU.  lu  Kumal,  a  sub- 
sUuce  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  siU 
ammoniac  or  nausliadar. 

KUAMOUKG-NEE,  Bubx.  In  Tavoy. 
a  heavy  wood,  not  attacked  by  insects. 

KIIAMOUNG-PY-ON.  Buax.  A  small- 
sized,  compact,  yellowish-grev  wood  of  Tavoy. 

KHAMOUJSG  THA,  Bukm.  Very  abun- 
dant in  Amherst,  Tavoy  aud  Hei^ui,  of  maxi- 
mum girth  2  cubits,  maximum  length  22  feel. 

KHAMPA,  a  sect  of  wandering  Tartars  in 
Kunawar,  who  ore  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  jogi  of  UindDstao.  They  visit  ihm 
sacred  places,  aud  many  of  them  sabsist 
wholly  by  begging.  Some  are  veiy  humor- 
ous felloAvs,  tliiey  pat  ou  a  mask,  perform  a 
dance,  singing  and  accompanying*  it  with  a 
drum,  or  they  play,  sing  and  dance,  all  at 
once,  holding  the  fiddlo  above  the  bead,  be- 
hind the  back,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
strange  positions.  After  the  British  goveru. 
mcnt  got  possession  of  the  hills,  the  Khampa 
came  dowu  in  crowds  to  visit  the  holy  places 
to  the  westward. — Capt,  Gerard's  AceoHtU 
of  Koonawar,  p.  117. 

KIIAMTI,  a  race  in  the  distant  hills  of 
Assam  and  in  the  mountains  at  the  soaroe  of 
the  Irawaddy,  in  lat  27'  Sr^U^IPHR.  97' 


KHAN. 

0*  C  hsre  the  Kliunoon^  on  the  N. 
t.  ud  die  Shan  on  the  S.  W.  The  Khamt'i, 
IB  ft  SiiBiese  popuIati<m  belonging  to  ttie 
me  stock  as  the  Siamese,  their  lan>;uii<;;e 
ntainiag  nearly  all  the  Siamese  words,  tuid 
heir  cmd  iimI  alphabet  is  Siamese.  They 
It  lUtfal  werken  in  metal.  The  Khiunti 
ll  tbe  Miflhmi  and  the  Midhi  or  Chiilkatta 
hkmi  dwell  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Dihong  river, 
I  north  of  the  Lnhit  or  Brahtnaputra 
|icr,  bftween  tlie  uorth  and  eanl  branches, 
ler  «re  (lirided  into  eeverai  tril>c»,  one  of 
is  tlie  Chulkntla  or  Cup-Haired,  with 
ira  mixed  up  Abor  tribes  and  some 
ti  tribes. 

BorKhamti  occupy  the  land  about  the 
Ivnsofdielrawaddi. — Camjtbelt,  p.  149. 
bdia,  Siam. 

MSIN.  The  climate  of  E^pt  is 
by  extreme  di'yucHS,  i-nin  is 
naknown  in  the  upper  country,  but 
occastonalty  in  the  Delta.  The  cold 
extends  from  October  to  March,  north 
then  prevail,  and  the  climate  is  favor-  ' 
to  die  tourist  ;  boats  asceud  the  river 
fulity.  The  hot  season  commpnces  in 
Iprit  ind  hists  till  September.  In  May 
I'Jne  the  Khamsin,  called  in  Arabic  the 
I  pestilential  south  wind  of  50  days' 
i^UowB  with  violence.  The  Nile  begins 
fa  ta  Jane,  and  subsides  in  SetHember. 
tfftt  ^ypt  the  rise  is  about  30  feet,  and 
Niloueter  on  Rhoda  Island  24  feet 
rioin  winds  exactly  resembling  the  Kham- 
Bf  Egypt,  are  common  throughout  the  east 
mia,  Affgbanistan,  and  the  regions  lying 
sonth  and  east  of  the  ludut*  as  far  as 
E^i ;  bat,  they  do  not  extend  southwards  of 
hOerimivince. — Burton's  Hind p.  376. 

EA  MUNG,  Buru.  Bjempfura  galuu- 
Imh, 

HAN,  a  large  tnty.   Khancha,  a  smalt 
Rhan-Posh,  or  Toraposli,  a  truy-Iid. 

HO,  Fett3.  The  lowest  of  the  maho- 
bonorary  titles  in  India,  hut  used  by 
Afghan  or  Pat'han  races  as  an  Itouot  i- 
piffix  to  their  names  as  Ahmed  Klian, 
(0  Hr.  Ahmed.  Khan  is  also  used  as 
liile  of  the  chief  of  tlie  Beluch  tribes, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Beluch  ist«u  is 
ittothekhau  of  Kalat,  the  four  sub-divi- 
<^  whoue  territories  are  given  by  Mr. 
«, 


•I  

lU. 

Hormara 
^wtnl 


Central. 

Kastern. 

Sabmwan 

Kacli  Gandava 

Kalat 

lUrand  on  tbe 

Jbalftwao 

Indna 

D^iil  da 

ITS 

KUANAT. 

The  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  tbe 
kbau  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears 
torai7  with  his  popularity. — Maaton's  Jour- 
neys. See  Baluch,  Khelat. 
KHANA,  bIbo  Khaua'pina,  Hiko.  Food, 
KHAN  A,  Amoora  rohituka. 
KHANAH.ZAD,  Fkss.  Honse-bom,  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  sons  of  slaTos 
honi  iti  the  family  ;  and,  among  the  maho* 
inedana,  persons  of  this  description  are 
almost  deemed  relatives.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Khanab,  a  house,  ai^d  S^iidan,  to  be  born. 
In  Belnchifltau,  they  are  always  kept  near 
the  pei-Bons  of  their  chiefs,  %nd  employed  on 
all  affitirs  of  great  trust.  Their  character 
and  station  is  considered  highly  respectable, 
and  even  after  tliey  a^  enfranchised,  and 
rewarded  with  a  portion  of  soil,  they  retain  the 
the  appellation.  The  ordinary  term  for  a  slave 
is  ghnlam,  but  for  those  bom  in  the  house 
Khanahxad,  is  a  respectful  appellation. — 
MaleolnCt  History  of  P«r<ta,  Vol.  Up.  456  ; 
Pottinger's  Travels^  Belvehistan  and  Seindey 
pp.  174,  262. 

KHANAK,  a  Beluch  tribe.    See  Kelat. 
KHANAK-UL-KALB,   Ar.  Anamirta 
cocf^ulus,  W.  Sf  A.  ;  Sttychnos  nuz  vomica. 
KHANAM,  Hind.   Cedrela  toona. 
KHANAM,  Pbbs.  A  generific  suffix  to  tlie 
name  of  a'  mahomedan  woman  of  rank.  Harm 
women  nanally  have  the  names  of  flowers  as 
Nirgts  ;  Zafit-an,  Susan.  The  ordinary  women 
have  the  designation  of  Bi,  as  Kbadijah  B>. 
The  higher  classes  ara  styled  Begum,  Kha- 
nam,   Khatun,  Nissa,  as  Fakkr  un  Nissa 
Begum,  Jamilah  Kliaoam. 

KHANA-PINA,  Himd.    Food,  litei-allj 
meat  and  drink. 

KHANAT,  a  ten-itorial  term,  applied  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Kokand 
in  Central  Asia.  Of  these,  the  khanat  of 
Khiva,  is  the  most  fertile.  The  Tajik,  an 
Iranian  race,  is  met  with  in  largest  numbers 
in  the  khanat  of  Bokhara  and  in  Bodakhshan, 
but  many  have  settled  in  tbe  towns  of 
Kokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary  and  AfT- 
ghanistsn.  The  Tajik  is  of  a  good  middle 
height,  has  a  broad,  powerful  fiame  of  hone?, 
and  especially  wide  shoulder  bones,  but  they 
divei^e  from  the  Iranian,  they  have  tite  Tu- 
ranian wider  forehead,  thick  cheeks,  thick 
nose  and  large  mouth.  The  Tajik  eriginally 
came  ftom  the  sources  the  Oxus  in  tlm 
steppe  of  Pamir.  The  term  is  from  Tuj 
a  erowD,  the  fire-worshippers'  bead-diess,  but 
the  Tnjik  does  not  so  style  himself,  and  regards 
the  term  as  derogatory.  The  Turks  stylo 
them  Sart.  The  Ttyik  is  covetous,  unwarlike, 
and  given  to  agriculture  and  trade,  bat  fthid 
of  literary  pursuits  and  polish,  and  it  is  owing 
tQ  their  preponder8nce,iitoBj»kh«Ev^^^ity 
K  173  ^ 
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has  beeii  raised  to  tlio  position' of  the  Head 


been  known  as  "  Yen-kiiig**  under  Msiji 


It  was  captured  by  Cliinghiz  in  t2U,  Moi 
1264  Kublai  made  it  his  chief  i-eatdeuce. 
1267  lie  built  a  new  city,  ttiree  li  to 


Quarters  of  Central  Asiatic  ciriliztition,  for, 
there,  from  pre-Itjlamic  timef<, 'they  have  con- 
tinued  their   previous  exertions  in  mental 

culture,  and  ootwiUistaudiug  the  oppressions  nortti-east  of  [he  old  one,  lo  which  was gji 
which  tliey  have  sustained  from  a  foi'cigu  i  tlie  uiimeof *'Ta-tu"  or  GreatCkHirt,  cal^ 
power,  have  civilized  their  fiouquerors.  Mo^t  i  the  Mongols  Daidu,  tlie  Taydo  of  Otloric 
of  the  celebrities  iu  the  field  of  religious  ,  Taidu  of  Folo^  who  gives  a  deacriptioibrf 
knowledge  and  belles  lettres  Iftive  been  Tajik, '  dimensions  and  the  nombi-r  of  its  gates, 
and  at  tlie  present  day,  the  most  conspicoous  Cbioese  accounts  givo  only  eleven 
of  the  Mullah  and  Ishan  are  Tajik,  and  the  The  eircumferenee  of  the  present  Tartu 
chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva  court  apjiears  fi-ora  the  plans  to  be  alwut  fi^ 
are  Tajik,  or  as  the  Turk  style  tlie  race  SarL  miles.  Muruni  speaks  of  it  as  haviog 
Vamberry  considers  the  Tajik  aiid  Ssrt 
identical,  but  he  i-ecognizes  that  in  their 
physiognomic  peculiarities,  the  Sait  differs 
greatly  fmm  the  Tajik,  l>eing  more  slender, 
with  a  longer  face,  and  n  higher  forehead  : 
but  these  cliauges  he  attributes  to  frequent 
intermarriages  between  Sart  men  and  Fer- 
tiian  slaves.  In  Central' Asia,  the  warrior, 
the  shepherd,  the  priest  and  the  laymen,  youth 
and  old  age,  equally  aSbct  poetry  and  reciting  i 
of  tales.  The  literature  of  the  mahumedans 
or  settled  nations,  brought  from  the  south,  is 
filled  with  exotic  metaphor  and  illustration. 
In  the  three  Khan»t,  the  mulltili  and  isliaii, 
have  written  much  on  religious  subjects,  but 
their  mystical  allusions  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  people.  The  Uzbeg,  the  Turkoman  and 
Kirghis  esteem  music  as  their  highest  pleasure 
and  often  break  out  in  song,  siuiriDi;  soft 
minor  airs.  The  Uzbeg  poetry  on  religious 
subjects  is  exotic,  derived  from  Persian  or 
Arabic  sources  :  the  Tartar  compositions  are 
tales  and  relate  to  heroic  deeds,  similar  to  the 
romances  of  'Euvope^-^Vamberrtf's  Sketches 
of  Central  Asia^  p.  338.  See  Bokhuv, 
li-nnian,  Khtvo,  Kokand. 

3CHANBALIGH,  this  city,  now  called 
Pekiu,  was  founded  or  at  least  rebuilt  by 
Knblai  Khan  alter  bis  conquest  of  northern 
China,  about  A.  D.  I2bO.    Marco  Polo  calls  it 


Oanibalu,  and  says  that  in  msgnificenre  it  sur- 
passed every  other  city  he  had  visited,  Khan- 
balig  are  two  Mongol  words  signifying  the 
Khan's  city.  The  Chinese  capital  was  still  bo 
called  by  the  Turiis  in  the  time  of  P.  Ricci,  uid 
may  probably  bo  so  called  to  this  day.  The 
city  ou  this  site  wils  originally  (multum  est 
vetus  et  antiqua,  as  Odoric  says)  the  capital 
of  the  bill^dom  of  Yun,  it.  c.  222  ;  this  was 
conquered  by  the  Thsin  sovereigns  of  Clilna, 
aud  the  city  lost  its  importance,  i.  d.  936  ; 
it  v/aa  taken  by  the  Tartar  Khitnn,  and  be- 
came their  "Nau-king"  or  Southern  Ciipital. 
Iu  L12d  it  fell  to  the  Kiu,  ancestoi-s  of  the 
Alauchu,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Si-king"  or 
Western  Capital.  In  1163  it  received  from 
the  fourth  Kin  sovoreiga  the  Dame  of  "  Cfauug- 
tu"  or  Central  Court    It  seema  also  to  ha^e 
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twelve  gateti  in  his  time,  but  he  waa 
certainly  wroug.  It  has  tlireeoatbe 
side  and  two  on  each  of  tlie  others, 
circuit  of  the  two  cities  together  is 
twenty-two  miles  according  to  the  sctia 
the  plan  given  by  Panthier,  though  Tinh 
ski  states  it  at  forty  veratd  or  2t>|  miles.  1 
route  followed  on  -tlie  second  jonmej  of 
Polo  relatives  iuto  China,  wrs  up  theOi 
to  its  sources,  tlirou^i  Badukhshan,  wl 
crossiug  the  Pamir  table-laud  to  Khfl 
they  went  across  the  Iliunil  or  Sb 
tiesert,  to  Cambala  (KhnnbnMg),  orF< 
The  i-eturu  was  by  sea  to  Sinpa()(ire, 
round  Ceylon,  to  the  Peraiaii  Gulf.— ] 
Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  127  ';  FriusepU  Ti 
Tartaiy  and  Mongolia,  p.  9.  See 
King.  Peking. 

KHANBAR,  see  Kol. 
KHANCHA,  an  Indian  weight,  ru| 
from  204  to  225  grains. — tiitnmonds  JJk 
KUAND,  HiSD.  Saocbarum  officioM 
sugar  cane  ;  Khaoddii,  one  tlie  uiea 
sugar  press. 
KHANOA,  also  Pinz,  Goz,  Onion. 
KHANDA,  Hind.  A  double  edged  »i 
The  ilevoiiou  of  the  Rajput  is  still  pM 
his  arms,  a:^  to  his  horse.  He  swears  by 
steel,  ond  pro.<<trHte3  himself  before  his  da 
aive  buckler,  his  lance,  his  sword,  or  bis 
ger.  The  worship  of  the  swortl  (asi) 
divide  with  that  of  the  horse  (aswa) 
honour  of  giving  n  name  to  the  continei 
Asia.  It  prevailed  amongst  the  sc^ 
Getfl,  and  is  described  exactly  by  HeixMh 
To  Dacia  and  Thrace  it  was  cnnied  bjrO 
colonies  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  fostend 
these  lovers  of  liberty  when  tlieir  hordes  W 
ran  Europe.  The  worship  of  the  svnd 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  the  Geiic 
with  all  the  accompHuimeuts  .of  pomp 
place,  forms  an  admirable  episode  in  the 
tory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Bone; 
had  Gibbon  witnessed  tlie  woi-ship  of. 
double-edged  sword  (khanda)  by  tlie  pri 
Mewai-  and  all  his  chivalry,  he  might 
have  embellished  his  animated  acconat  rfi 
adoratiw  of  the  scvmitiiK,tJw.!i9lnb<^of 
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KlIAXDAGIKl. 


KHAXUE.SH. 


To^*  liajofthan.  Vol.  i   Howie's  Arts,   must  Iiave  been  buddhisf,  as  llie  king,  Arid, 
I,,  of  India,  p.  4(50.    Spp  Kluirg,  Swoi'tl.      ilisti  ibutes  mueii  gold  tliere.    Tlie  BrHlunan 
KHANDAGIKI,  it  hill  in  Ciittai--k  with  pHsie  ia  wriiwn  Painian  ciiste. — Beng.  A$. 
and  lemples  separated  by  it  iiar-  :  Soc.  Jonrn.  VoL  vi,  /f.  108.^.    See  KarU. 
nviofl  from  Udjagiri  hill  on  which  nre  i     KHANDALA,  iti  Lat  ly  4ti',,Long  73" 
priaeipal  liu<ldb)»t  csves.    Tbe  caves  of  ^  23',  a  large  village  on  the  iiorth-eaiit«ni  fot>t 
i|Hri  will  Khandflgiri  bitl»  ara  about  20:  of  the  Bhor-ghat.    The  Dh4c  bungalow  is 
fiun  Cuttauk  and  five  from  Bobau  Ea-  '  1,768  or  1,744  feet  above  the  neH,  u  spi-iiifj;, 
NBiiara  next  in  antiquity  to  those  of  j  3  miles  east  of  Khantlnia  is  1,928  feet.  Mng- 
'.  Tbej- are  built  on  the  bitlfi  of  UJyaitiri  fiuiui  hill,  two  miles  K.  W.  of  Khamlaia,  2,601 
Khuxbgirit  tlie  former  are  buddhixt  and  feet, 

<»lder,  tlip  latter  pi-obably  jaina.  Many  of  |  KHANDAN,  Hind.,  Pkks.  A  teim  in 
iiHcriptiwis are  iu  the  Lath  character,  and  j  use  in  ludta  to  designate  ibe  relatives  of 
gives  tlieir  Hge  ns  anterior  to  tlie  i^hrii^-  \  pviuces. 

«■«.   Tliefrieztt  sculpture  in  the  Ganes  :     KIIANDAR.    In  the  Peepree  and  Gm-vce 
pbt  issoperior  to  any  in  India  and  re-  |  Dang,  a  term  used  by  the  Blieel  and  Kniibei; 
tLat  f^the  Sanchi  tope  at  BliilsH.   In  |  cultivators,  signilying  lopping  the  b'eeii  of 

tlieirtotwaml  bnimilies  for  cultivation.  Klian- 
d«r  is  a  destrtivtive  system  by  which  seres 
of  young  trees  are  mowed  down  by  the  -Kunbi 
cultivators  ;  (he  parts  of  the  forest  in  which 
this  iiystem  of  Khandar  mostly  obtains  are 
the  Daiig  of  Rambaj  and  Peepree. 

KtlANDAVA,  H  forest  district  occupied 
by  the  Naga,  at  the  time  of  the  vedio  Aryan. 
It  was  set  on  fire  by  Arjuna  and  all  the 
J<aga  were  destroyed,  except  tlieir  injah 
Takshaka,  who  escapeil. 

KIIANDESri,  \A  ail  extensive  and  wfll 
watei'ed  plain  of  about  13,000  sq,  miles  in 
extent  and  iutei-sperscd  with  ranges  of  low 
barren  hill:;,  at  the  ^se  of  which  run  numpr- 
ous  rivers  and  rivuletj),  flowing  frora  the 
table-latid  into  the  river  Taptee.  It  is  sur- 
wKh  salutations  to  the  Ariiaiita,  or  rouuded  by  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  ti-ees 
ist  saiiitff;  iiiid  tlie  Bculptuivs  represent !  and  very  unhealthy  ;  on  the  north  are  the 


idcn  are  no  godsi,  no  figures  of  differant 
I  flor any  extravagance.  In  (he  biiddbist 
kefp,  there  are  no  Hgures  of  Buddha, 
^uj  tmageA.  In  a  jaina  cave  on  Khan- 
ri  the  34  thirtankara  with  their  femak 
^Kire  scnlptDi'ed.  Khandagiri  is  in  the 
tkiiigil(Hn  of  KalingB.  The  language 
insrriptions  is  Old  Pali.  The  great 
ri)ition  ia  after  the  raja  Daf>nlatJi,  2iid,  ot 
Gm  ittscriptioi),  but  before  the  dnnir 
riptiow,  therefore  in  the  third  or  fourth 
nrr  befora  Chri.>.t.  The  year  1300  is 
aenlioued  in  word?>,  and  if  this  be 
ibihiJiiist  era  mentioned  by  Fa-ilian  in 
tliea  tlic  date  is  a.  d.  215.  The 
rwuBedin  iho  inscriptions  is  Old  Lat. 
religion  mentioned  is  buddhist ;  and 


of  Buddha,  tbe  woif^hlp  of  the  Bo- 
prcN*ssions,  &<!.,  <&c.    Merry  dancing 
tareEpoken  of,  and  a  chaitya  temple  and 
The  Kfllingn  raja,  at  Buddha's  death, 
left  Canine  tooth,  which  was  aftei  - 
tnnsferretl  m  Ceylon,  and  is  now  iu 
,  fiwtofiy.    The  kings  or  princes  men- 
I  are— Aiitt,  the  great  king  ;  and  speaks 
ijawbo  was  in  his  85th  year,  nnd  just 
raja  Kharavela  Sauda.  (kiug  of  die 
shore,)  Nanda  raja.   Bhamadatasa  is 
I  of  tlie  coins  of  the  Ramadata  series, 
[Enhmtdatta  is  said  by  Mr.    Tumour  to 
neeived   the  tooth-relic,  at  buddha's 
at  Kalinga.    The  inscripliou  makes 
'  Toon]^  prince  learn  navigation,  com- 
ind  law,  as   well  as  other  school 
At  his  accession,  in  his  twenty- 
'jeir,  be  chose  the  brahmanical  faith, 
rarda  called  about  him  the  boddhist 
rho  bad  been  settled  there  under  the 
;  kmga.  Sabaequent  breaks  in  the  in- 
\  iMemipt  ^  aeoB^  bat  the  Mioa- 
i  of  diH^w  is  matioiiad.   Benares  is- 


Satpum  mountains,  cloihed  with  foresfT  on 
the  west,  is  tlic  steep  and  stoney  Sukhein 
range,  with  tangled  massea  of  bamboo,  nnd  on 
the  south  are  the  rarges  of  CImndore  Siiat- 
mnlla  aud  Ajunfn,  with  bubul  jungle  in  the 
dells,  and  on  the  east,  low  sterile  hillocks  sepa- 
rate it  from  Bei-ar.  Under  miibomedan  rulei-s, 
Khaiidesh  attained  to  much  prosperity,  bnt  tt 
was  ravaged  by  Holkar's  army  in  a.  d.  1802, 
followed  ill  1803  by  u  famine.  Up  to  this  the 
Bhil  race  had  mixed  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, and  been  watchmen  and  policemen  of  tbe 
district,  but  they  then  withdrew  to  the  so r- 
rounding  mounthius.  The  Kunbi  are  the  maitt 
body  of  the  cultivating  population  of  Guze- 
rat,  Khandesh,  Muhm-ashtra  and  the^  Central 
provinces.  In  Guzerat  and  Maharashtra, 
they  ai-e  the  chief  owners  of  the  soil  and, 
tfaough  quiet  aud  unpretending,  are  a  robast, 
sturdy,  independent  agricultural  people.  Mr. 
Campbell  considers  them  (pp.  93-6),  to  be  quite 
Arian  in  Uieir  features,  institutioits  aud  Ma- 
nors, thoagh  th^r  institntioiu  ara  Ims  demo- 


cratic than  those  c£  the  Jat  and  Bajpnt>  an^ 
ttoder  its  Rdi  naaoe,  and  it  evidently  '  in  the  Mahratta  viUa^  v^i^^lM 
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IieaJ,  a  potnl).  Pew  of  these  men  ever  enlist 
Rn  soldiers.  Sevaji  and  his  descendKnts  and 
some  of  bis  chiefs  were  however  of  this  raoc, 
■  but  their  followers  were  drawn  from  the 
mnwal  of, the  Western  Ghats,  and  latterly 
their  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  of 
fortuoe  of  every  race.  The  Mahratttt  chiefu 
flprung  from  the  people  of  Sattai-ah  and 
Poouah,  but  Holkar  was  of  the  shepherd, 
aiict  the  Gaekwar  was  of  the  cowherd  castes, 
while  the  Peshwa  who  put  the  deaceiidantii 
of  Sivaji  aside,  were  Kookani  brahmaus. 
The  Knnbi  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions 
are  wholly  iliitemte.  Indeed,  no  effort  or 
attempt  lias  been  made  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  Hyderabad  territories,  though  edu- 
ontion  is  making  enormous  strides  in  Bemr 
and  iu  British  Mahrastra.  There  was  no 
proper  scliool  met  with  in  all  the  editors' 
jourueys  amounting  to  about  9,000  miles, 
and  only  occasionally  a  few  ladn,  children  of 
foreiguerct,  were  to  be  seen  learning  in  a  veran- 
dah, the  elements  of  the  Uiodi  or  Hahratti, 
III  that  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta  coaoti-y, 
a  knowledge  of  mding  and  wnting  in  any 
tongue  was  almost  wholly  wantintr.  The 
Ai  janna  Kunbi  reside  in  Western  India. 

KHANDU,  Hind.  Pisum  gativum,  thp 
garden  pea. 

KH.4.NDY,  a  measure  of  weight  ?and 
accordiug  to  locality,  varying  fnnn  lbs.  dOO 
tolba.  821. 

KHANEE,  see  Kelat. 

KHAiS"EK-UL-KALB,  Arab.  Strychnos 
nux  vomica 

KHANGAR,  Hind.,  or  Kakkar  of  Salt 
Range,  &c.  FIstacia  integerrima. 

KHANI  BHAI.see  Jogl. 

KHANIKHNOFDE,  a  Rnssian  traveller 
whq  wrote  Travels  in  Central  Asia. 

KHANIR,  see  Kol. 

KHANNA,  Hind.    Ephedra  gerardiana. 

KHAN  NA  KHO,  Bukm.  Croton  tigtium, 
Croton  Oi)  plant. 

KHANOUT,  a  river  near  Shah  Jehan- 
poor. 

KHAIf  PUR,  a  town  of  Bahwalpoor. 

KHANPUR,  ill  L.  2S'  40',  L.  70"  43-  in 
the  Paiyab,  27  miles  S.  K.  of  Mithankotu. 
The  mean  height  of  the  plain  is  329  feet 

KHANSAMAN,  PiEBS.,  Bind.  A  house 
steward,  a  butler. 

EH  AN-SHAB,  Hind.,  of  Gurgaon,  brack- 
ish water. 

KHANSI,  Hind.  A  bell-metal,  see  Eausa. 

EHANUM,  an  ordinary  mahomcdao  suf- 
fix for  a  lady,  as  Ehadijah  Ehanum.  Klrn- 
nnm,  Khatoon,  Bee,  Begum,  Beebee,  Nissa, 
are  hoaorifie  suffix  appellations  for  mahome- 
dan  women.  Mulk  Ehanum,  was  the  daogb- 
ter  of  Kazan,  sultan  of  Saroarland,  aud 
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mother  of  Shnh  Uokli.—HarkkoM'tEmbcm, 

p.  IIH. 

KHA-NUNG.    A  wild  tribe,  only  known 
undep  tlie  generic  Lau  term  Kliau-nuug,  oc- 
cupy the  mountains  to  the  north  east  of  die 
Kham-ti,  apparently  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mi-li,  or  Num-Kiu.    They  are  interspersed 
betweeu  the  Kham-ti  and  the  Muug-fan,  die 
tatter  appearing,  to  belong  to  tlie  Thilielaa 
family  (Si-fiin  or  Eham-pa.)   The  EbaFOOig 
may  form  a  liuk  between  the  Khtm-pa  lod 
the  Siugpho  or  BnnuttD  iamilies.  ^ealadii, 
Singhpo. 
KHANZIR,Aii.  Hog. 
KHA-PA-CHAN,  seeLadak. 
KHA-PA-CHAN-PA,  see  Kha-chan-yul. 
KHAPALU,  a  town  of  Balti,  tt,28d  r«vt 
above  the  sea. 

KHAPHOK,  see  Singhpo. 
K'HAPPAR,  see  Ehoadar. 
KHAPYA,  see  Eassya,  Khasaya,  Cairu. 
KHAR,  Hind.  The  soda  plant,  Caroxyloa 
griffitliii,  also  soda,  potash,  barilU,  dry  alkali, 
hence  khai-a,  saline.    Parkhar,  from  Par, 
beyond,  and  kar  or  k*har,  saliue,  is  sjno- 
nimous  with  Looni,  the  '  salt-river.*  There 
are  several  Ehati  Nadi,  or  salt-rivulels,  in 
RajpooUma,  though  only  one  Looni.  Tbesea 
is  fi-equently   called   the  Looui-paui,  *tlio 
sult-wut4jr,'  or  K'hara-pani,  metamorpboBed 
into  Kula  pani,  or  *  the  black-water,'  which 
is  by  no  means  Insignificaut. —  Totfs  Uajat- 
than.  Vol.  ii,  p.  304. 

K'HAR,  Hind.  Hyekphus  porciuus,  Am- 
dev.    The  hog-deer. 

KHAR,  PKas.  A  donkey  ;  Gor-khar,  the 
wild  ass,  the  Quager  {  Ebar-gosh,  the  hare, 
literally  the  ass-eai-ed. 

EHAR,  IIiND.    Prosopis  splcigera,  ^ 
Caruxylon  griifitliii,  Moq. 
KHARA,  tee  Klml,  Kar. 
KHARA  MACHI,  Hind.  Salt-fish. 
KHARACK,  Guz.,  IIind.,Pkrs.  ?  DaUa, 
See  Khorfiikcu. 
KHARADI,  Hind.  A  turuer,  a  carpenter. 
KH4.RAI,Hikd.  Heliotropium  brevifolium 
KHARAIRA,  Hind.  Pshtu,  a  nmshrootn. 
KHARRAK,  uu  island  in  the  Pmam 
Gulf,  which  lies  near  the  top  of  the  Persiin 
gulf,  and  while  it  iu  a  great  degree  commands 
tlie  UHvigHtion  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
sorah  river,  has  an  easy  communicatioo  of 
a  few  hours'  sail,  both  with  the  shores  of 
Pei'sia  aud  of  Arabia.    Under  circumstances 
so  propitious  to   its  pix>spertty,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  EhaiTuck  should  have  booq 
become  a  flourishing  settlement.   Its  popa- 
lation,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  poor 
fiaheroten  and  pilots  when  Baroa  Efii]>> 
hansen  first  estidiHdied  faimsdff  iBcnaasd, 
^within  the  etev^^;|^^^[gatoh  bekl 
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it,  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  soula.  It 
was  neglected  and  lost,  because  it  was  not 
worth  preserving  to  the  nation  by  whom  it 
hmd  been  acquired.  It  is  situated  within 
thirty  leikgues  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  lialf 
■w^y  between  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 
Here  ships  proceeding  to  Bussorah  generalty 
call  for  a  pilot ;  it  is  five  mites  in  length,  and 
between  two  and  thi*ee  in  breadth.  The  settle- 
menl  which  was  formed  uptm  it  by  the  Datch, 
was  given  up  by  them  in  1765.  The  British 
occnpied  it  for  a  few  years  about  the  years 
1838-41.— raj/ior'*  Traoels  from  England 
to  India^  Vol.  i,  353  ;  Niebuhr's  TraveU, 
Vol.  ii,  1 54  ;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  145-6. 

KHARAK,  Hind.    Ceitis  eaucasica. 

KHABAK,  a  western  proTtufre  of  Beln- 
chistan,  in  which  tie  two  smalt  towns,  is 
occnpied  by  a  tribe  of  Persian  origiu  called 
the  ^ousberwaui,  of  whom  the  Alif  Zye  are 
one  branch.  They  cultivate  a  little  wheat 
and  barley  but  insi^cient  for  their  own 
wants.  They  claim  a  descent  from  Noushir- 
wan,  simitar  to  the  Udipur  rajputs. 

KHARANJA,  Hind.   Quereus  ilex. 

KHABANTA,  Hind.  Sida  cordifolia, 
lAnn.. ;  Sida  acuta. 

KHARA  SAJJ]^  Hind.  A  second  quality 
s^L 

KHARASANI  YGLLU,  Tah.  ?  Gingelly 
seed. 

KHARASM  or  Khiva,  is  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  by  six  hundred  broad  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  tract 
borderiog  the  Oxus,  and  die  well  watted 
lands  of  Merv,  it  consists  of  a  wide  desert 
plun,  without  rivera  or  springs,  woods,  or 
mountains.  Between  Merv  and  Khiva,  it  is 
a  broken  surface  of  deep  sand,  with  a  small 
growth  of  underwood.  In  the  time  of  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghuzni*  and  Masud  of  Lahore,  Abu 
Bihan  was  sent  from  Kharasm  to  them  as  an 
ambassador  by  the  king  of  Kharasm.  The 
desert  of  Kharazm,  or  Regan,  from  June  to 
Hepteraber,  is  liable  to  destructive  hot  winds 
in  which  man  and  beast  perish,  even  the  hardy 
camel  perishing  miserably.  The  Belnchi 
adl  it  Julot  or  Julo,  the  flame,  also  Bad-i- 
SiuKMND,  or  the  poison  wind.  There  is  great 
heat  of  skin  quickly  ending  in  death.  The 
approach  of  the  wind  is  ushered  in  by  an 
oppressive  calm  in  the  air,  and  a  degree  of 
heat  that  affects  the  eyes  ;  the  precaution 
then  adopted  by  travellers  is  to  cover  them- 
•etvee  over,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
A  cnrioBs  fact  is  established  by  this  custom, 
ttftt  ai^  etoth,  however  thin,  will  obviate  the 
MeterioDB  efibetsof  the  Bad-i-Simoom  <m 
4*  human  body. — Markkam*i  Embatiy^  p. 
SI.   See  Khiva,  A|>n  RihsD,  Khamsin. 
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KHARASMI,  a  dynasty  in  India,  which 
succeeded  the  Gori  in  1214,  but  after  an  un- 
eventful brief  period  ended  with  Jalal-ud-din 
iu  1231.— Or»w. 

KHARATI,  or  Kharadi,  Hind.  A  wood 
turner  ;  also,  the  colours  and  colour  sticks  for 
lacquer  ware,  used  in  the  PaDjab,by  the  wood- 
turner, to  cofour  his  ^are  when  the  taming 
process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists  of 
shellac,  melted  down  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  wax  and  piilphur,  and  coloured  by  various 
simple  or  compound  colours.  They  are  ap- 
plied by  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the 
colour  stick  aguiiist  the  turned  wood  object 
while  i*evoIviug  rapidly  ;  the  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  melts  the  lac,  and  the  colour 
is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
skill  and  fancy  of  the  operator  directs  him 
either  iu  laying  on  a  uniform  layer  of  colour, 
or  else  putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  touches, 
by  allowing  the  colour  stick  only  very  lightly 
to  toueh  the  revolving  wood,  thus  producing 
either  a  smooth  uniform  colour,  or  the  pretty 
mottled  appearance  so  oflen  observed  in  lac- 
quered ware.  Two  or  three  different  colour 
sticks  are  ofteu  applied,  giving  the  whole  a 
marbled  appearance  of  great  beauty.  The 
colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  po- 
lished, by  preesiDg  the  edge  against  the  turn- 
ed object  while  revolving.  The  final  polish 
is  given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil.  The  prin- 
cipal colours  are  of  lac,  crimson,  orptment, 
red-lead,  green,  made  of  orpiment  and  Prus- 
sian blue^  dark  blue,  indigo  or  Prussian  bine, 
black,  white,  brown  or  gold  colour,  light 
blue  or  ultramarine. — PowelFt  Bandiook. 

KHARATIN  KHUSK,  Hind.  Dried 
earth  worms,  a  drug. 

KHARATUN,  Hind.  Chenopodium  mu- 
raJe. 

KHARAWAY-NU,  Bubu.  A  porous, 
heavy,  strong  wood,  of  Tavoy,  not  attacked 

by  insects. 

KHARAWUNE,  Hind.  Ebretia  aspera, 
also  Laoum  verbasci folium. 

KHABAZZA,  Hind.  Gymnosporia  spinosa. 

E:HABBUZ,  HiHD.,  Fkrs.  Gocnmismelo, 
the  musk  or  sweet  melon,  Cucurbita  melo. 

KHAKCHIOF,  Abab.  Cynara  scolymns. 
Linn. 

EHARDAG,  Hind.  ScopoHa  pnealta. 
KHARDAL,  Hind.  Brassica  campestris  ? 
KHAHDIL,  Ar.,  Hind.  Brassica  juncea. 
EHABE  BUTI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanu- 
ginosa. 

KHABDOUR.  In  the  villages  of  Upper 
India  are  to  be  seen  the  Khardoor  or  Hardonl 
mounds  studded  with  flags  to  avert  diseaae. 

KHABEN,  Hmn.  Rubua  rotnndifolius. 

KHARENTI,  Hind.  Sida  cordifolia. 

KHAREO.  alsg  Kh^re^^Iguer^ 
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semeoupifblia.  Wood  white,  and  heavy  ; 
subject  to  insects  and  liable  to  warp :  used 
for  making  charcoal,  and  for  ordinary  house- 
building purposes,  produces  also  good  and 
lai^e  timber. — Mr.  Barnes^  Kangra  Settle- 
ment RepOTtj  para.  14,  and  Balfour ^  p.  204, 
quotedin  PowelV*  Hand-book^  Voi.i,  p. 540. 

EHABEZ,  Pbks.  A  system  of  large  welts 
or  fountains,  very  common  in  Persia.  Shafts 
are  sunk  about  every  fifty  yards,  and  connect- 
ed by  a  gallery  uodor-ground,  along  which 
the  stream  is  conducted  by  a  tunnel,  often  for 
aereral  milefl.~£fMtory  of  the  Fanjab,  Vol. 

KHABEZA,  HiKD.  CarUiamns  oxyacan- 
tha,  Bieb. 

EQAR6,  Panj.    Celtis  caucasiH,  WiUde. 

EHARG,  Hind.  A  sword.  The  Itharg 
band'hai^or  bindingof  the  sword,  is  a  ceremony 
performed  when  a  Rajpoot  is  lit  to  bear  arms, 
as  amongst  the  uicient  German  tribes,  when 
they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  aspirant  for 
fame  a  lance.  Such  are  the  substitutes  for 
the  toga  virills  of  the  young  Roman.  The 
rana  of  Mewar  himself  is  ^us  ordained  a 
knight  by  the  first  of  his  vassals  Indignity,  the 
ohidT  of  SaloMnbia.  If  we  couple  this  mar- 
tial rite  with  the  demand  of  jooddan,  there  is 
an  additional  reason  for  caLing  the  Yadu, 
Indo>Scythic.  Their  worship  of  the  sword,  is 
Sharg-thapoa. —  TotC$  Rajaslhan^  Vol.  i, 
pp.  159,  583  ;  Vol  it,  p.  259.   See  Khanda. 

EHARGOSH,  Febs.   A  hare. 

EHABG05H,  Hind.    Verbascum  thap- 

BU8. 

KHABI,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  hills  of 
Asam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir 
«nd  Cachar.  Near  them  are  the  Angami, 
a  rude  pagan  tribe,  also  on  the  hills  of  Asam, 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir  and 
Cadiar.  There  are  associated  with  the  Nam- 
aaug,  Joboka,  Mulung,  Tablung,  Teugsa, 
Ehari,  and  Mozome  Angami.   See  India. 

EHABI-MITTI,  Hind.  Fipencday. 

KHARI,  see  Ehal. 

KHAEIAN,  also  Manighnne,  Hum.  Sola- 
nnm  xanthocarpnm. 

EHABIARA,  Hind.   Rnbus  biflorus. 

KHABIF,  crops  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  ripening  in  autumn.  In 
India,  there  are  two  principal  harvests,  the 
spring  and  autumn,  with,  at  some' places,  an 
intermediate  crop.  For  the  spring  harvest, 
the  Rabbi  or  FasI-i<Babbi,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  September  or  October,  at  the  close  of  the 
periodical  rains.  Tfie  grains  sown  consist  of 
wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals,  different  kinds 
of  pulse  which  do  not  require  iriygation  or 
much  water,  and  the  crops  are  cut  in  Febniary 
or  March.  The  antumu  or  kharif  crops  conrist 
of  rice  and  other  grains  requiring  irrigation.s 
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For  these,  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  cwnmeoee- 
ment  of  the  rainy  season,  and  reaped  about 

October  ur  November.  Millets  and  poises  of 
quick  growth  are  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  ond  form  the  Bhadoni  or 
intermediate  crop.  The  Kharit'  is  called  by 
the  common  people  sawani,  the  autumn  crop. 
The  Kublii  is  the  vernal,  the  Iiliartf,  the 
autumnal  crop.  The  Rabbi  is  sown  in  the 
three  autumnal  months,  brought  forwird,  u 
in  India,  by  the  heiivy  dews  and  cool  nrghta 
of  that  seasou,  and  reaped  in  the  spring.  The 
summer  is  tlie  time  for  the  Kharif,  iriiich  is 
watered  by  the  flooding  of  the  rivers,  and  cut 
in  the  autumn,  after  the  inundation  subsides. 
^Bttnou's  Shidh,  p.  381  ;  Wilson's  Gloti. 

KHAKI  JHAR,  Sindh.  Alhagi  mturo- 
rum,  Toiirne,  W.  ^  A. 

KHARIK,  also  Khar-khauda,  Hud., 
Maur.  A  tribe  employed  in  cultivating  silt 
marshes  or  saline  soils. 

KHAR-I-KHUSHK,  Psrs.  Trihnlus  la- 
nuginosuB  and  T.  terrestris. 

KHARI  MATCHI,  Duk.  Salt  Qsh. 
KHARI-NUN,  Hind.  Sulphate  of  soda. 
KHAB-I-SHUTB,  Pkbs.  Gamel'a  ihoni, 
Alhaji  mauromm ;  in  Arabic  it  Is  called  '^1,' 
and  all  the  deserte  of  the  east  are  covered 
with  it.  It  is  the  Jouz  of  Affghanistau.  It 
is  f.  prickly  bush  on  which  the  camels  browie, 
and  is  called  Jowassa  in  the  Upper  Frovinees 
of  India,  and  Shiuz  in  Beluchietan,  and  is 
often  used  to  make  tatties,  or  screens  placed 
at  the  windows,  and  wetted  for  cooling  the 
apartments  by  evaporation  in  the  hot  winds. 
Pottinger  says,  the  Shins,  though  to  be  seen 
in  Belnchistan,  is  not  in  such  plenty  as  in  the 
lower  oountries. — Pouingefe  JVaveU,  Seb»' 
ehittan  and  Sifuf,  p.  102  ;  £d.  Ferriit't 
Journ.f  p.  378  ,•  Fraaer't  Journey  in  JfAora- 
saa,  p.  91 . 
KHABI  TALAO,  see  Theji-chanmo. 
KHABIZ,  HtND.  Gotoueaster  obtnsa. 
KHARJI,  property  Kharzi,  Ah.,  Hikd., 
Fjers.  Schismatics  ;  the  snnni  mahomedans 
we  so  called  by  the  shiah  sect.  A  Khaiji, 
however,  is  a  person  who  separates  himself 
from  a  community  or  religious  futh,  a  seoe- 
der.  The  shi^  mahomedan  sect  xtgud  Ati 
88  the  immedute  successor  of  Mahomed : 
the  suuni  sect  accept  Ali  as  the  foorth 
khaiif,  in  succession  to  Mahotned. 

KHARJURAFU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Pbos- 
nix  dactylifera  ;  Khajuri  is  P.  sylveatris,  but 
in  Telingana,  it  is  applied  to  the  edible, 
imported  kind,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
indigenous  date.— Z>. ;  Ji.,  Vol.  iii,  p,  786^ 
KHARK,  Hind.  Celtis  caueaaica. 
KHAR-KHABNAB,  Huhk  Verbaseiw 
lhapsus. 


KHARKUSA^H 
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EHARLANNE,  Hind.  PhelipsDa  caloti-o- 

KHAB  LEI,  Hind-    Tamarix  orientalts. 

KHARMA,  Arab.  Date  ti-ee.  lu  Pei-sia, 
certain  trees  are  reckoned  mubarak  or  blesBed, 
such  as  the  Zeitaa  or  olive,  and  the  Naklii 
w  Kbarmm,  the  date  or  palm  tree.  Some 
mahomedao  tmditioa  reapectiiig  tlie  angel 
Gatmel  seems  to  bare  eoiiHecrated  Ihc  olive  ; 
and  the  date  is  said  to  floarliih  only  in  tlie 
regioBB  of  Islam,  the  laud  of  true  bclievem. — 
Oiuele^t  TraveUf  Vol.  ii,  p.  830.  See  Kujur, 
Khorfaken. 

KHARMACH,  Hind.  Kubus  iasim-nrpus. 

KHAR-MAHRA,  Fers.  Cowrie  elicll, 
Cypnea  moneta. 

KHAHMO,  HiKD.    Loniceni  liypoleucu. 

KHABNAR,  Hind.   Verbascum  thtipsus. 

KHARNUB,  HiKDi.  Proeopie  spicigera, 
Kliamub  nubti,  Hind.  Ceratouiu  HiMquu. 

KHABOATI,  see  Affghan,  Purrauii  or 
Fmmlt. 

KHABPALU  CHERAI,  Hud.,  Pushtu. 
QuercDs  ilex. 

KHARP^T,  Hind.   Garuga  pinnats. 

KHAKPATA  SEREI,  Hind.  Quervus 
iDcana. 

KHARBAH,  or  Indian  mackerel,  a  species 
4^  ThyRDUii,  is  found  in  abuudaoce  off  the 
Bannese  coast,  and  from  thence,  great  num- 
bers, in  a  dried  state,  are  annuaJly  imported 
into  Bengal. 

KHARBAH,  see  Ehyber. 

KHARRI,  a  river  of  Oodeypur,  runs  near 
Shabpoora. 

KHABROUB,  Arab.  Ceratonia  eiliqaa, 
Jr.,  properly  Khamub. 

KHABSAN,  Hind.    Crotalaria  bnrhia. 

KHABSHU  or  Khareui,  Hind.  Quercus 
eemecarpifolia. 

RHARSHUF,  Per8.  Kharsjuf  of  Egypt. 
Artichoke.    Cynara  scolymuf?,  Atnn, 

KHAR-TILAB  of  Bheels,  near  Mhow- 
Sjl^eotides  auiitus,  Latham, 

KHABSU  or  Kharsui,  Bindi  of  Kanawar. 
Qoert!U8  semicai'pifolia,  the  alpine  oak. 

KHABTAKSUO,  see  India,  Maryul,  Shi- 
glBT,  Tibet. 

KHABTBA,  signiflea  *  true,'  ao  epithet  of 
diithtcUoa  which  was  bestowed  by  Sidraj, 
king  of  Auhalwarrn  Putnn,  on  one  of  the 
branches  (gatctia),  of  the  buddhist  and  jain 
faith  in  a  grand  religious  disputation  (badba) 
at  that  capital  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
celebrated  Hemachnndra  Acharya  was  head 
of  the  Khartra-gatcha  ;  end  his  spiritual 
desoendant  hoooared  Oodipoor  with  his 
in  -JuB  Tint  to  his  dioceses  in  the 
in  1821.  Colonel  Tod's  Tatt  tntor 
was  a  disciple  of  Hemachandra,  and  hla 
FMnmK,  or  pedigrae,  registered  lue  deee^ 
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by  spiritual  Euccesaions  from  him.  This  pon- 
tiff was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  of 
estimablo  chai-acter.  He  was  versed  in  all  the 
ancient  inscripttouB,  to  which  no  k^  now  ex- 
ists, and  be  decyphered  one  for  Col.  Tod  which 
had  been  long  unintelligible.  His  travelling 
library  was  of  considerable  extent,  though 
chiefly  composed  of  works  relating  to  Ibe  cere- 
monies of  bis  religion  :  it  was  in  the  cha^e  of 
two  of  his  disciples  remarkable  for  talent,  and 
who,  like  himself,  were  perfectly  ncqnainted 
with  all  these  ancient  charactera.  The  pontiff 
permitted  tlie  yati  to  bring  for  his  inspec- 
tion some  of  the  letters  of  invitation  written 
by  bis  flocks  in  the  desert.  These  were  rolls, 
some  of  them  several  feet  in  lengtli,  contain- 
ing pictured  delineations  of  their  wishes. 
Ouo  from  Bikaner  represented  tlmt  city,  in 
one  division  of  which  was  the  school  or 
college  of  the  Jain,  where  the  yati  were 
all  pourtrayed  at  their  various  stndiea,  Li 
another  part,  a  {Procession  of  ^em  was  quit- 
ting the  soadiem  gate  of  the  city,  the  head  of 
which  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  scroll  to 
a  messenger,  while  the  pontiff  wan  seen  with 
his  cort^  advancing  in  the  distance.  To 
show  the  respect  in  which  these  high  priests 
of  the  Jain  are  held,  the  princes  of  Rajpoo- 
taoB  invariably  advance  outside  the  walls  of 
their  capital  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to 
it — a  mark  of  respect  paid  only  to  princes. 
On  the  occasion  of  tho  high  priest  of  the 
Khartra  passing  Uirough  Oodipoor,  as  above 
alluded  to,  the  Raua  received  him  with  everf 
distinction. —  Toift  RaJasthoHf  Vol,  618, 
KHABTUMA,  Hibdx  of  Trans-Ind. 
Cucnmis  etdocynthis,  Linn. 

EHABA-TUCKA.  In  the  hill  districts 
to  the  6.  W.  of  Mehur  in  Stnd,  is  Kfaara- 
Tucka,  a  pretty  valley  that  overhangs  Herar. 
At  a  comparatively  early  era  of  creation,  this 
valley  must  have  been  inhabited,  and  curious 
remains  of  a  by-gone  age  are  seen  in  tho 
Kaffir  Kot,  i-egular  and  evidently  artificial 
ranges  like  river  terraces.  The  popular  belief 
is,  that  their  huge  boulders  w^  lifted  into 
position  by  the  giant  race  then  inhabiting  the 
earth,  but  they  mast  have  bem  arrested  intheir 
descent  from  the  higher  ridges  1^  accident  or 
by  some  artificial  contrivance.  They  are 
strange  and  imperishable  memorials  of  an  age 
and  race  long  since  passed  away.  These 
terraces  were  for  purposes  of  cultivation  ; 
tltey  caught  the  rain-water  running  down  the 
face  of  the  bill,  also  "  detritus,"  thus  forming 
slight  soil,  in  which  the  people  sowed  jowa- 
ree  or  wheat,  according  to  season.  The  prac- 
tice is  commcai  now  all  over  Ai^hanistan  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  was  so  thronghont  Beln- 
chiBtan  when  it  was  more  dens^y  popahted 
than  at  present.  □,^^,«g?5b^i*w«« 


KHAS-BABDAR. 
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of  these  days  are  alwajs  styled  Kaffir^  heace 
these  terraces  and  other  remuns  are  called 
Kaffir  Kot. — Note  by  Me^or  Merevether  in 
Bombay  Medical  Trantaetiony  No.  tI,  New 
Seriett  1860^  p.  273. 

KHABVAR,  a  measure  of  100  Tabrez 
maund  which  is  equal  to  six  maund  aod  ten 
seer  of  India  or  about  500  lbs.  avoirdupois. — 
Mohan  Lai's  Travels^  p.  262.  See  Kharwar. 

KHARVA  VABMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

KHARWA,  Guz.  Hind.  A  coarse  kind 
of  red  cloth,  chiefly  manufactured  in  Guzerat. 
— ^Faulkner. 

KHARWALA,  Hwd.  Salix  alba,  also 
MisBiessya  Iiypoleuca. 

KHARWAfi,  Hind.  An  ass-load,  a  measure 
of  weight  in  Kashmir.    See  Kharwar. 

KHARWA-TEL,  Hind.  Coaise  oil,  rape 
oil,  bitter  oil  from  the  melia  and  azadeiachta 
seed. 

KHARWE,  Hind.,  Pshtu.  Cotoneaster 
baccillaris,  Indian  mountain  ash. 

KHARWI,  Mahr.  a  caste  employed  in 
tiling  houses,  making  plantations. 

KHARYA  MATTl,  properly  Khan  matti, 
HiSTD.,  fira  clay,  white  earth.  That  of  the 
Lahore  bazar,  is  a  pale-coIoareH  clay,  almost 
the  same  as  chikui  mitti,  and  used  to  make 
crucibles  of.  The  term  khari  mitti  is  also 
applied  to  chalk, — PowelVs Hand-book.  Econ. 
JProds.  Punjab,  p.  26. 

KHAR  ZAHRA,  Pers.  Lit  Ass-poison, 
very  common  over  all  India,  probably  Olean- 
der ? 

KHAS,  P&RS.    Andropogon  muricatus. 

KHAS,  a  language  or  dialect  of  Hindi, 
spoken  between  Kamaon  and  Nepal.  Id  Nepal 
it  is  called  Parbaiiya  or  Purbutti.    See  India. 

KHAS,  Ar.  Own,  particular,  select : 
Khowas,  plural,  are  women  kept  by  «  person, 
slaTes. 

KHAS,  Hind.  Cymltopc^on  aitmiaticus, 
also  the  I'oot  of  the  Anatherium  moricatum, 
the  "  kuskus"  root  used  to  make  tatties. 
Khas  is  much  used  in  the  Ambalah  district 
as  a  packing  material.  The  grass  of  the 
plant  is  called  khavi  and  panni,  and  the  flower 
izkhar. — Fowell'a  Hand-book^  Vol.  i,  p.  518. 

KHASA,  a  people  who  inhabited  Persia 
atid  northern  India,  before  the  Arian  immigra- 
tioD.  There  is,  still,  a  race  in  the  Indian  desert, 
DOW  mahomedan,  aod  called  Khwsa.  Elphin- 
stone  mentions  the  Khasa-khel.  Khasgar  is  in 
the  region  of  the  Khasa,  the  Casia  regia  of 
Ptolemy.  Menu  says,  that  the  Saca,  Tavana, 
the  Pehlavi  and  the  Khasa  of  Central  Asia, 
were  all  Ch'hettri  or  Rajpoots.— J?irr. 

KHAS-AAL,  a  powerful  tribe  of  husband- 
men  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

KHAS-BABDAR,  a  matchlook-man,  in  a 
great  man's  retinue. 
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KHASDAB,  Mahb.    A  groom. 

KHAS-CHELA,  Hiin>.  Litenlly  chief 
disciple.  The  chief  disciple  and  Aee6mk 
successor  of  the  mahant  or  head  of  a  lelipou 
establishment  of  ascetics,  or  mendicants.— ■ 
Wilton's  Glossary. 

KHASHBAR,  Hind.   Nima  qaasBioidea, 

KHASHKHA,  Pzas.  Tika,  Hind.  The 
sectarian  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  hindoos. 

KHASH  KHASH,  doz.,  Hihd.  Poppy 
seed.  Seeds  of  Papaver  somni&rum.  Khuhi* 
khash-ka-tel.  Poppy  seed  oil. 

KHASH  RUD,  the  geographers  describe 
this  river  as  taking  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Siahband,  and  trace  its  course  from  north 
to  south  until  it  falls  into  the  Helmund  atKer- 
nasheen,  whereas  it  floira  in  this  direetioa 
ouly  as  far  as  Koh-i-duzdan,  a  Tillatfe  situat- 
ed between  Washeer  and  Ibrahimi  ;  there,  it 
forms  an  elbow,  turning  suddenly  south-west, 
and  runs  from  that  point  sti-aieht  to  the 
Seistan  lake.  At  the  cold  season  of  Ihe  year 
its  bed  is  generally  dry  and  full  of  reeda,  ia 
which  are  numbers  of  wild  fowL — ^nieft 
Joum.fP.  401. 

KHAS-KHAS,  Hihd.  Anathemm  mnri- 
uatum.  A  fragrant  grass,  the  roots  of  whiA 
are  made  into  door  and  window-screens.  It 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  .Multan  and 
Lahore  rirers  iu  large  quantities. 

KHAS-KHELI,  Hihd.  A  slave-race  at 
the  Bhawulpur  court,  whose  daughters, associ- 
ated first  with  the  nabobs  before  being  married 
to  other  persons.  The  Gola  were  another 
class  of  slaves,  and  were  principally  (com 
Africa,  and  of  the  Sidi,  Habsht,  Khaskhel^ 
Siudi  and  Zemghur  races. 

KHASMI,  Pbbs.,  Fusht.  of  Candabsr. 
A  musk-melon. 

KHAB  mountain,  see  Yiswamitn. 

KHASBA,  a  written  record  of  the  psrti- 
culars  of  a  rough  map  or  plan  of  a  village. 
A  field  book'. 

KHASSAK,  see  Cossack,  Kasak,  Kirghia, 
Viswamttra. 

KHASSYA  HILLS,  lie  between  the  two 
British  provinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  and 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  tenitory  <rf 
Bui-mah.  It  is  au  immense  extent  of  moun- 
tainous country,  inhabited  by  numeroos 
mountain  tribes.  In  this  gi«at  mountain  trac^ 
ooe  or  two  valleys  occur.  The  largest,  that 
of  Munnipore  is,  from  its  c(mnectioa  with  the 
British  government,  and  from  the  tribes  around 
it  all  admitting  its  supremacy,  the  most  im- 
portant. Lying  between  latitude  23*  fiO' 
and  25°  30  north,  and  longitude  93"  10*  and 
94*  30*  east,  the  mountain  tract  in  ques* 
tion  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
British  provinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Kabbe>iwller  9ow  sirigeeC 
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to  Bnrmalk  To  tite  north-east  and  Boutb, 
the  boondaiy  is  not  well-defined*  and  would 
much  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
Miinnip(H«  government  might  spread  its  in- 
fluence amongst  the  hill  tribea  in  those  direc- 
tions, hot  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
by  a  Jtoe  drawn  north  from  the  north-west- 
em  comer  of  the  Kubbo  valley  until  it 
strikes  the  Assam  boundary,  and  in  the 
south  by  one  drawn  west  from  the  source  of 
the  Nnmsailuog  river,  the  fixed  south-east 
boonduy,  till  its  junction  with  the  Tooyai 
riTer.  The  Coasyah  orKbassya  country,  on  the 
Bordi-eaBt  frontier,  has  iron  of  great  purity, 
smelted  at  Pundna ;  Cassia  lignea  is  one  of 
its  principal  articles  of  export,  aud  a  variety 


Pooa^ee,  aud  Lyksom  Fooqjee,  but  agnee- 
ments  were  entered  into  widi  Mowyang  iu 
1829,  Dowarrab  Notooraian  in  1837,  Soopar 
Pooi^ee  in  1829,  and  in  1860,  with  Bhawal. 
The  estimated  area  of  the  Cossyah  hill  is 
7,290  square  miles.  About  16  miles  oq  the 
Sylhet  side,  and  about  the  same  on  that  of 
Assam,  it  consists  of  low  land  interspersed 
with  small  hills.  In  the  interior,  about  50 
miles  iu  extent,  is  an  undulating  hilly  table 
land,  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  high.  Coal  is 
said  to  abound  in  tlie  hills  of  Jynteah.  The 
localities  admitting  of  cultivation  are  the 
plateaux  of  the  Cossy^  and  Jynteah  hills, 
the  lower  ranges  ou  the  Assam  border,  and 
the  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet  plains.  The 


of  parti-coloured  cloths,  geuerslly  known  by  I  area  of  the  three  plateaux  is  about  3,500 


the  name  of  Sylhet  cloths.  Some  of  them 
are  dyed  of  rich  colours  and  being  of  a 
stnmg  durable  texture,  are  well  adapted  for 
taUe  covers,  to  which  purpose  they  are 
nsaally  applied  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal. 
The  Coasyah  and  Jyntia  hill  territory  is  ad- 
niniatered  by  au  assistant  attaclied  to  the 
Assam  commission.  The  value  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  country  is  about 
rupees  30,000  a  year  with  Assam,  and  with 
the  Bengal  plains  about  10^  lakhs,  the  ex- 
ports  being  7  lakhs.  The  total  revenue  fram 
lands  and  taxes  iu  1857  amounted  to  rupees 
23,023.  The  first  treaty  with  Jyutia  was 
cOBcluded  in  1824-  The  rajah  Ram  Sing 
rendered  no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
war,  bat  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  the  British,  and  his  country  -was  taken 
nnd^  {Hvteetion.  Tba  populati<m  of  the 
Jyntia  hills  is  about  40,000  souls,  and  of  the 
GiMsyah  hilla  about  82,400.  The  Cossyah 
states  are  twenty-five  in  number,  of  which 
five,  vit.,  Cherra  Poonjee,  Khyritn,  Nus- 
tung,  Sungree  and  Nuspoong  are  commonly 
called  the  *' Semi-independent  States."  The 
chiefs  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  their  own  people  in  all  mat- 
tors  pertaining  exclusively  to  them.  The 
minor  states,  known  as  the  "  Dependent 
Statee,'*  are  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
which  are : 


Helen. 

re. 


Howdsn  PooqjMk 

Xafanun, 

KnUal  Chanunat, 

Bbftwvl, 
,  Secnal  Pooqjea, 
\  LeDgUian  Pooigee, 


Noboi 
Jeernn^i 
Bynng. 

Moflonft  Pooi\3«, 
Howlong  do. 
I^kiom  do. 


Imnmh  Votoor-j 

Holeem  was  couquered  in  1829,  and  the 
njah  of  Khyrim  ceded,  to  the  British,  the 
territory  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Oomean  or 
Booga  Fane  river.  In  1861  the  i-ajah  was 
4qmed,  and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief  in- 
tfalled.  .No  engagements  have  ever  been 
wilk  Kobo  Scphoi  Syuig,  Moflnng 
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square  miles,  and  their  heights  vary  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
soil  is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with  a  sub-soil 
of  shingle,  little  suited  for  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
mould  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
acres.  Ou  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  On  tiie 
middle  plateau  tlie  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  rising  to  72*  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  ci>ld  weather  is 
less  severe  than  au  Eoglish  winter.  The 
cultivated  land  in  those  hills  is  very  little. 
A  late  Borvey  gave  12,221  acres  or  less 
thw  10  square  miles  as  the  total  iu  the 
Jynteah  hills;  while  within  an  area  of  4,450 
square  miles  among  the  Cossyah  hilla  only  30 
square  miles  have  been  brought  under  crops. 
The  Cossyah  hills  have  a  small  isolated  body 
of  people  of  the  Taio  or  Siamese  race.  Thie 
Ahom  who  once  ruled  Assam,  were  also  of 
the  Siamese  race.  The  Khassya  race  inter 
their  dead  on  the  undulatory  eminences  of 
the  country.  Tlie  tribe  habitually  erect 
the  dolmen,  meohir,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
almost  as  gigautic  iu  their  proportions,  and 
very  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
to  the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Western 
Europe.  They  keep  cattle  but  drink  no 
milk,  estimate  distances  traversed  by  the 
mouthfuls  of  betel-leaf  chewed  m  route,  and 
among  them  the  marriage  tie  is  so  loose  that 
the  son  ccnamonly  forgets  his  father  when 
the  sister's  son  iuherits  proper^  and  rank. 
The  undulatory  eminences  of  the  country, 
some  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  dotted  with  group^^MHW»-mi- 
polished  squared  pillare«9|f9i<(abular  slabs, 
supported  on  three  or  f^ur  rude  piers.  In 
one  spot,  buried  in  a  /grove,  were  found 
a  nearly  complete  circle  i)f  menhir,  the  tallest 
of  which  wasjSO  feet  /ut  of  the  ground,  6 
feet  broad,  an4>2  ^<B^yB^ia^|t^^^&ad  in 
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fi-ODt  of  each  was  a  dolmen  or  cromlech  of 
]>ropot'tioDately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock,  wbila 
tito  largest  slab  measured  was  32  feet  high, 
15  feet  bi-oad,  aud  2  feet  thick.  The  method 
of  removing  the  blocks  is  by  cutting  grooves, 
along  which  fires  are  lighted,  and  into 
whirl],  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run, 
which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure  along  the 
gi'oove  ;  the  lever  and  rope  ai-e  the  only 
mechauicftl  aid.s  used  ii]  trRDSjwrting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  tlieu' 
erection  are  various — sepulture,  marking  spots 
wlieru  public  events  had  occurred,  &c.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  thttt  the  Khasian  woi'd  for  a 
stoue,  "  man,"  as  commonly  occurs  in  tfae 
names  of  their  vitlagm  and  places  as  Chat  of 
man,  maen,  aud  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  GornwHtl,  &c. ;  thus  Mansmai  sigui- 
fies  iu  Khasia  the  stoue  of  oath,  Mamloo,  the 
stone  of  salt-,  Maufloiig,  the  grassy  stone,  &c., 
just  as  ID  Wales,  Peumaeii  Mawr  signifies  the 
hill  of  the  big  stone,  and  io  Brittany,  a  meu- 
hir,  is  a  staoding,  and  a  dolmen  a  tablest-oue, 
&<;.  The  resemblance  of  the  burrows  and 
their  contents  with  the  cromlechs,  &c.,  to 
the  Druidical  remains  which  are  discovered 
in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
Europe,  is  too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be 
accounted  for  on  auy  other  supposiUon  tlian 
that  of  their  derivation  from  the  same  origin. 
Hence  the  people  who  introduced  Druidical 
rites  into  India  must  have  brought  them  with 
them  from  Ceutral  Asia,  and  they  must  have 
entered  India  at  a  period  as  early  as  the 
introduction  of  Druidical  rites  into  Europe. 
The  Kasia  are  the  ablest-bodied  of  the  bor- 
derers of  Assam.  Their  tribe  or  race  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Garo.  They  are 
arrauged  in  petty  rajahships,  in  the  ICasia 
hills.  Nat-worship  seems  the  culture  of  the 
Kasia.  Tliey  dread  snakes.  They  build  their 
houses  on  piles.  They  trap  fish  like  the 
|>eople  in  Java,  Borneo  and  Samatra.  They 
distil  and  drink  iutoxi'^ating  liquors,  and  be- 
tween Kinghot  and  Cherra,  and  iu  other 
places  ai*e  bridges  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  India 
rubber  tree,  described  by  Captain  Yule.  The 
Khassya  bills  present  in  general  the  aspect  of 
a  well-dcfiued  plateau  with  comparatively 
small,  isolated  elevation.  The  plateau  is 
termiuated  to  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  to  tlie  south  by  that  of  tlie 
Surma.  The  Khassya  hills  lie  between  the 
two  British  provinces  of  Aspam  aud  Cachar, 
and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Burmah.  The  fields  of  the  Khassya  people 
are  alt  closed  in  with  a  line  fence  or  with  a 
wall  of  earth  or  slate.  Khassya  hills  fonA  a 
comparatively  isolated  range,  rising  suddenly 
from  tfae  great  plains  of  Bengal  in  the  south, 
and  divided  in  the  nortii  by  the  vallej  of 
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Assam  from  the  great  Himalaya  or 
range.    On  the  southern  face  tfaig 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  hoa  ths]^ 
which  are  continnoas  from  the  Bay  nS  ] 
gal,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible 
level  to  llie  very  foot  of  the  failla, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparativefyi 
thickness  of  metamorpbic  rocks  at  the  I 
are  composed  of  nearly  horizontal 
sandstones,  a  few  ahaly  layers  and 
stoue.  Ions;  known  for  the  abundam^ 
beauty  of  the  uummuIit<.-:>  it  roatains. 
beds  dip  slightly  to  the  south,  and 
towards  the  north,  when  the  met 
rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  the  hili& 
age  of  the  sandstones  and  limestooMi 
the  epoch  of  the  coal,  which  is 
witl)  them,  is  fixed  by  their  oi'ganic 
as  l}elonging  to  the  great  eocene 
geologists.    No  newer  group  of  rocks : 
fiuitively  seen  in  these   hills.  Ala 
southern  face  of  the  range  there  is  ei 
of  a  great  dislocatiou  extending  (or 
miles,  aud  possibly  along  the  entire 
which  has  braught  down  to  the  level  i 
plains,  the  rocks  which  are  seen  at  thel 
the  hills.    This  line  of  dislocation  htsi 
probability  tended  to  give  the  nearly! 
linear  direction  of  the  escarpment :  it 
is  fixed  as  at  least  subsequent  to  the 
tion  of  all  the  eocene  rocks  here  8eea>v 
older  group  of  sandstone,  considerablyi 
is  seen  further  to  the  north  within'  tliel 
and  also  a  series  of  highly  metamo 
schists  and  grits  resting  upon  the] 
and  granitic  rocks-    Cherrapoonji  w  a 
rium  in  tfae  Khassya  hills,  in  lat.  25^  14*1 
and  long.  91'  40'  5'      about  4,118  orl 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  40| 
north  of  Sylbet,  and  60  miles  soatkl 
Gowfaatty.   The  principal  race  in  tbei 
bourhood  are  the  Khassya.    The  elii 
Khassya  is  remarkable  for  the  excesaii 
fall.    Attention  was  first  drawn  to 
Major  Yule,  who  stated,  Uiat  in  the 
August  1841,  264  inches  fell,  or  U 
two  feet,   and  that  during  five 
days,  thirty  inches  fell  in  every  twfl 
hours  !  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Ho(to| 
recorded  thirty  inches  in  one  day  and 
and  during  the  seven  months  of  Dr.  Hd 
sray,  upwards  of  500  inches  fell,  sal 
the  total  annual  fall  perhaps  greati]^] 
ceeded  600  inches,  or  fifty  feet  Vran 
1849  to  April  18.50,  502  incbes  or 
two  feet  fell.    This  unpaivlleled 
attributable  to  the  abruptooss  of  the 
tains  which  face  the  Bay  of  Benga^'i 
which  they  are  separated  by  200 
Jheek  and  Sunderbonds.  At4,000to'£ 
elevation  in  tbe  Ehma,  Dr.  Hnto^ 
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Hpinrds  of  &ftf  Bpeoios  of  Graminete  alone, 
in  in  ei^t  mil^  walk,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
Orchidw.  There  is  only  one  pine  in  the 
KhasBja  mountains,  Pinus  8ineiisit>,  whi<^h  is 
Dot  known  as  a  native  of  iliu  Himalayn. 
Ab  in  all  very  humid  climates,  orchids  occur 
iareTygreatabandanceit]  the  Khnssyn  nioiin- 
tiina  constituting  there  at  leaot  one-twelfth 
of  the  vegetation,  and  being  1^*  far  the 
hrgeet  natunil  order  of  flowering  plants  ! 
IDieyareequnlly  tibiindatit  at  nil  eleviitions. 
TheGaro,  tbe  Khasaya  aud  the  Jynteeah  hills 
in  on  the  south  of  the  Assam  valley,  uud 
S^mg  is  the  principal  summit  of  the  Khas- 
sjihilla.'  TlteKhussya  race  deem  a  twin-birth 
unioGky,  and  nsed,  when  twins  were  bora,  to 
kill  oneof  the  infants.  They  deemed  the  twin- 
birth  d^rading,  as  assimilating  them  with  the 
lowttanimnls.  TbeAlnoof  Japan,  also,  if  a 
twin-birUi  occur,  always  destroy  one  of  the 
infiuta, and  this  idea  likewiseprevails amongst 
the  Bi^i  races.  Many  a  Khassya  word  is 
a  ttnteoce  as  "Bam"  eat,  "Ka  jing,"  the 
thing.- CompdW/,  p.  149  ;  Col  Yule  in 
Ba^  Aiiatie  Journal  for  1 844  ;  Sekla- 
piOmatt  Qtneral  Hyp$ometry  of  India,  Vol. 
it,  pf.  95-98  ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  lit 
jh  282;  Lubbockf  Origin  of  Civilization^ 
f.2l  i  Treatitg  and  Sunnuds^ 

KHASSIA,  a  great  tribe  in  Kumaon  and 
Gvfhwal,  who  claim  to  be  Bajpoots,  but 
this  is  doubtful,  and  Bajpoots  do  not  acknow- 
Ugetiie  connection.  In  Kumaon  the  hill 
is  in  the  main  Hindi,  but  has  some 
cnnoQB  grammatical  afflnitiea  to  the  Bengali 
-Campbell,  p.  67. 

EHASSIAT-US-SALIB,  As.,  Hind., 
Pna   Kniopfain  virens,  R.  Br.  ;  W.  Ic. 

EHASTA,  Hud.    See  Khista. 

KHAT,  AuB.    Catha  ednlia. 

EHAT,  As.,  PsBs.,  Hind.  A  letter  ;  Kbht- 
i-tfanrif,  a  royal  letter. 

EHATA,  a  river  near  the  town  of  Fur- 
Bnh. 

KHATAI,  HiMO.  Catbay,  China. 

EHATAI.  Be-brang  khatai  is  Nepeta 
nderaiis,  Dedwar  khatai  is  Cedrus  deodara. 

£HATAI,  HiKD.    Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

KUATAK  ?  a  tribe  io  the  Oomraoti  dis- 
trict 1,106  in  number. 

KHATAKAK,  Mahb.  A  butchers 

KHATAN  or  Kossye,  a  river  which  passes 
Mr  Hidnapoor. 

KOATA^HtHD.  A  sweetmeat 

KHATAW,  HiKD.  of  Fangi,  &&  Quercas 
■oieearpifolia,  alpine  oak. 

KHAT  BIR[,  Hind.    Bnmex  Tesicarius. 

KHATI-UAK,  in  Nagpur,  the  village 
khc^itk :  in  Hindustan  a  wheel. 

KHATIP,  HnrD.  VibnmnmcotiDifoliam. 

KHAT  KABWA,  HxRD.  Morel. 
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KHATMANDU.  At  the  foot  the  northern 
range,  situated  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  a 
small  river,cnllcd  the  Bishenmuttee,  in  lat,  27" 
42'  N.  ;  long.  85"  E.,  stands  the  city  of  Khat- 
mandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepal.  It  is  not  tiie 
largest  of  the  fowiis  in  the  valley,  but  enjoys 
tlie  eminence  of  a  mtitropolif,  befiiiise  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  i-njah,  or  king,  of  Nf|>iil. 
In  length,  Khittmandoo  may  measure  about  a 
mile  ;  its  breadlli  is  iiiroti^iilerable,  nowhere 
exceeiling  half  ami  seldom  fxtending  beyond 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  name,  by  which  the 
town  is  distlnguixlied  in  ancient  Iwoks,  is 
Gorgoolputten  :  the  Kcwar  race  call  it 
Yindes,  whilst  among  the  Parltuttia,  or  moun- 
taineers, it  is  styled  Kultipoor,  an  appel- 
lation which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  source  with  Khatmnndoo,  inul  derived, 
it  is  believed,  from  its  numerous  wowlen 
temples,  which  are  among  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  iu  the  city.  These  edifices  are 
not  conBned  to  the  body  of  the  town,  but 
are  scattered  over  its  environs,  particularly 
along  the  sides  of  a  quadrangular  tank,  or 
reservoir  of  water.  Th^  houFses  are  of  brick 
and  tile,  with  pitched  or  painted  roof^.  On 
the  street-aide,  they  have  frequently  enclos- 
ed wooden  balconies  of  open  carved-work, 
and  of  a  singular  fashion  ;  the  front  piece, 
instead  of  rising  ,  perpendicularly,  project- 
ing in  a  sloping  direction  towards  the  eves 
of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three,  and 
foar  stories,  and  almost  without  a  single 
exception  are  of  a  mean  aud  poor  appeanince. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  veiy 
filthy.    See  India,  Nepal. 

KHATMI,  Hind.,  or  Bura  gul  khaira, 
Althsea  rosea.  Hollyhock.  The  seed  is'  con- 
sidered cooling :  in  medicine  one  tola  is 
given  :  the  corolUe  and  pericarps,  when  fresh 
are  exceedingly  mucilaginous  and  used  in 
sherbets.— Gen.  itfcd.  Vop.,  p  143. 

KHATMI  KOCHAK,  Pbrs.  Is  the  small 
mallows.  It  grows  in  moist  ground,  and  is 
useful  when  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  parts 
of  the  body  stung  by  wasps  or  hornets.— 
Ouseley^s  TraveU,  Vol.  i,  p.  216. 

KHATMI  SAFAID,  Hind.  Malvamauri- 
tiana. 

KHATNA,  Arab.,  Hind,,  Pers.  Circum- 
cision. 

KHATON  NIBURI,  Malbal.  Phyllan- 
tbas  vitis  id^. 

KHATBAW,  orPindrau,Hi»D.  of  Sutlej 
valley  and  Bassaiiir.  Picea  webbiaoa,  or  Picea 
pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

KHATRI.  Amongst  the  hindoo  races 
the  second  pure  tribe,  the  soldier  and  the 
sovereign  caste.  The  Khatri  of  India,  Che- 
t^a  or  Kshetrya  are  a  scattered  race. 


Khatri  village  is  unknown.  (^^^M^ 
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monopolise  the  trade  of  the  Puqjab)  of  the 
'  gi«ater  part  of  A%faanistan  and  further  to 
die  west  in. Central  Asia  and  even  to  St. 
Feterabargh.  They  are  the  only  hindoos  in 
Central  Asia.  Id  the  Punjab  tiiey  are  almost 
the  sole  people  who'  perform  the  scnptory 
work,  and  there  they  are  the  chief  civil 
employes  of  goTernment,  and  in  the  villages 
they  keep  the  village  accounts,  act  as  bankers 
and  buy  and  sell  the  gi*ain.  They  are  also 
the  garus  of  the  Sikh  sects  ;  both  Kanak  and 
Govind  wereKhatri,  and  the  Sodi  and  Bidi  of 
the  present  day  are  so.  They  do  not  usually 
engage  in  military  parsuits,  but  the  dewan 
Sawan  Hull,  governor  of  Multan,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Mulraj,  and  very  many  of  linnjit 
Singh's  chief  functionaries  were  Khatri.  It 
is  said  that  a  Khatri  was  dewan  of  Badakh- 
shan  or  Kuuduz.  Under  the  Aff^hans,  a 
Khatri  was  goveroor  of  Peshawar,  and  Akbar's 
famous  minister  Tudar  Mull  was  a  Khatri  ; 
Joti  Pei*sad,  the  Agra  contractor,  was  a  Khatri. 
The  Khati'i  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  old 
Khetrya,  written  also  Clietriya  and  Kshetriya. 
They  are  hindoos,  none  have  ever  become 
mahomedans,  and  few  have  become  Sikhs. 
The  Khatri  of  northern  India  are  a  very 
fine,  fair,  handsome  race.  Those  of  the 
western  part  of  Peninsula  India,  about  Bom- 
bay, are  equally  fair.  In  Bombay  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  they  ai-e  part  of  the  writer 
class,  whom  Europeans  style  Purbhoj  and  the 
Eor  or  Rora  of  northern  India  are  said  to  be 
Khati'i.  In  AfTghanistau  they  ai-e  petty 
traders  and  shop-keepers,  many  of  them  in 
the  Punjab  hold  land  aud  cultivate.  The 
Kukka,  a  handsome  race  on  the  east  of 
the  Jhelum,  are  said  to  have  been  Khatri, 
ori^nally  and  of  the  Gaddi,  an  tnteresting 
race  of  fine  pati'iarchal  looking-shepherds  in 
the  interior  of  the  Kangra  hills,  the  most  are 
Khatri.  In  Behar  is  an  agricultural  class, 
called  Kshatri,  Khatri  or  Chatri,  who  some- 
times serve  as  soldiers  or  as  the  darwan  or 
door-keepers  in  Calcutta.  In  Loodianah  there 
is  a  large  number  of  thriving  merchants  of 
the  Khatri  race  with  a  numerous  colony  of 
Kashmir  shawl-weavers.  Multani,  is  a  term 
applied  to  several  trading  classes  in  the  north- 
west of  India,  wa&dering  pathau  merchants 
and  others. — Campbetl,  pp.  109,112.  See 
Kahatrya,  Hindoo. 

EHATBI,  UaHB.  A  caste  who  are  silk- 
weavers. 

KHATTA,  HiKD.  Sour,  the  acid  lime  or 
citron,  Citma  medica. 

KHATTAK,  a  tribe  lying  between  Attock 
and  Peshawar.    The  chief  town  is  Akorrah. 

KHATTA  MITHA,  Hibx>.  Ozalis  cor- 
nicnlata. 

KHAITTAN,  HiNP.  BomUx  pentandnun. 
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KHATTI  KAN,  Hivd.  Bmnex 
Khatti  mal,  Hind.,  Rnmez  hastatos ; 
tan.  Hind.   Bumex  vesicariiu. 

KHATVAM,  Sansc.,  Tkl.  The 
words  Khatva  and  Khatti,  mean  a  cot, 
Khatta  is  said  to  be  Lipeoceris  (Aadr 
serrata  ;  also  a  fi-agrant  grass,  wh' 
likewise  the  meaning  of  another  syn. 
valli. 

KHATUN,  ToRK.  A  Udy.  See 
KHAU,  Hind.   Olea  enropoa ; 

species  of  Allium. 

KHAUN,  Hind.  A  grass,  Pwiicvm 

mum,  of  Lahoi-e. 
KHAUI,  Hind.  Andropogon  i 
KHOR,  a  territory  south-east  of 

and  eastward  of  the  BylUe.  Its 

supposed  to  be  the  Ghanraiuei  Scy 

Ptolemy. 

KHAVET,  Tu»K.   Coffea  arabiea, 

Coffee. 

KHA  WA,  Hind.  A  pass  in  the  Salt 
scarcely  frequented,  yet  may  be  cob" 
the  most  practicable.    Timur  crossed 
his  march  into  Hindustan. 

KHAWAK,  a  pass  in  the  Hindu- 
lat  35-  38',  long.  70*.    About  fif^a 
long.   The  crest  ia  13,200  feet  The 
on  north  side  is  an  uniformly  inelined 

KHAWAN,  or  Khowan,  Hdtd.  of 
Indus,  Olea  europea,  0.  ferraginea,  0. 
pidata.    The  olive. 

KHAWAN,  see  Luristan. 

KHAWE,  Hind.   Mulgedium  ta' 

KHAWI,  or  Khavi,  Hind.  Cym 
iwai-ancusa,  sometimes  applied  to  Ana 
muricatum. 

KAWID,  or  Khavid,  Hind..  Perb. 
wheat,  cut  for  fodder,  &c. 

KHA-TAN-KA-TOE,  BoBM.  Ag" 
hlMka. 

KHAT-FaLU,  see  Maryal  of  India. 

KHAZEKU,  or  Khezerj,  is  a  veiy 
Arab  tribe,  and  was  in  possession  of 
when  Mahomed  fled  there.   Abu  Osai' 
of  this  tribe.    The  Rubins,  once  the 
celebrated  tribo  in  Arabia,  is  now  a 
broken  clan.   The  Anizeh  Arab  c«ue 
race.— .HicA'i  Residence  in  KoordutaM^ 
ii,  p.  258. 

KHAZTA  STRICTA,  DeC.  lathe 
or  Sihar  of  Sind. 

KHEALIG,  see  Ennawar. 

EHECHAEA,  Saw.  From  kba,  tfas 
and  chara,  going. 

KHEDA  ?  an  endoBure  for  eapturiBg 
elephants.    See  Kraal. 

KHEE,  Hind.    Kotaha  land  brakoi 
the  steep  elopes  of  hills. 

KHEEL,  the  iron  pillar  of  Oie  Fudi 
mentioned  in  the  poems  ofi  CSmA 
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l^eaul  lelates  that  ko  infidel  Tuar  priDce 
wished  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition  of 
its  depth  of  fouDdatioD  :  blood  gushed  up 
from  the  earth's  centre,  the  pillar  became 
loose  (dhilli,)  as  did  the  fortune  of  the  house 
froffl  such  impiety,  and  this  is  giveu  as  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  DeMu—TotPt  Bajeu- 
tkm.  Vol.  ii,  p.  31. 

KHEELEEAN,  see  Dhan  ke  Eheeleeaa. 

EHfiEfil,  Bua.   Mimosops  kaki. 

KHEEB  KAY  HUNDE,  the  kheer  pot,  a 
auhomedan  oenm<my. 

KHE^RNA,  Bmo.  Mimusc^  hexandra. 

KHEEBOKOLEE,  Uqia.  Mimnsopa 
kaoki  ?  tree.  A  tree  in  Ganjam  aad  Gamsnr. 
£xtrau  beagbt  30  feet,  circam'fereuoe  3  feet, 
and  height  from  the  grband  to  the  iotei'sec- 
tioD  <tf  the  first  branch}  6  feet.  A  hard  wood, 
used  for  ploughs  and  mallets. — Captain  Mae- 

KHEESAH,  or  Flesh  Glove.  The  impor- 
tnce  of  the  condition  of  the  skin  to  the 
uBiiteBance  of  health  and  the  comfort  of 
the  individual  hag  been  demonatrated  1^ 
|A]ru«ans.  To  preserve  its  enrfiifle  flw  from 
all  exttaneotta  substanees^  to  dislodge  all 
concreted  matter,  collected  dust,  the  deposit 
of  die  fatty  secretions,  &c.,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  use  ablution,  friction,  &c. 
FrictioDs  not  of  a  violent,  bat  of  a  gentle 
uatBre,  are  universally  practised  by  t^e 
Datives  of  the  east  for  that  purpose,  and  an  a 
snbstitate  for  exeTcise,  and  the  glove  made  of 
the  Bumik,  or  Persian  glove  cloth,  called, 
the  Kheeeah,  or  Indian  FJesh  Glove,  has  been 
io  use  from  time  immemorial  throughoot  the 
east,  where  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
parity,  softness,  and  polish  of  the  skin.  It  is 
applicable  alike  to  &e  baA  and  the  dresBiDg- 
room  ;  the  hair-glove,  in  Indie,  is  used  only 
for  rubbing  down  horses.  The  Khee&oh 
rouses  the  activity  of  the  skin,  removes  all 
imparities,  elicits  an  agreeable  imd  equable 
Mtioo  towards  the  surfece,  without  occasion- 
ing the  smallest  discomfort  or  irritation. 

KHEHIRI,  SiHOH.  Acacia  catechu,  mild. 

KHEIL,  or  Khel,  Pers.  A  village  com- 
mnnity,  «  portion  of  or  even  an  entire  tribe. 
TheBelochi  are  a  dark-skinned  i-ace,  residing 
OD  the  vest  of  the  territories  of  British  India. 

people  are  herdsmen,  but  predatory  and 
remible  (he  Kurd  on  the  east  of  Persia, 
with  some  of  the  Itiyat  habits.  Some  live  in 
uad  huts,  others  in  fortresses,  but  the  usual 
lod^ng  is  a  black  felt  or  camlet  tent,  called 
Sedkm,  which  is  stretched  %ver  a  tamarisk 
friate-work.  An  assemblage  of  gedaun  con- 
■titateB  a  tomnn  or  village,  common  to  the 
Ebeil,  and  a  number  of  Kheil  form  a  tribe. 
'Jhe  vDstem  BelucM  ittake  loi^  and  rapid 
Vnthimj  excorriwiB  mi  camels  for  plunder 
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and  slaves.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  is  the  chief 
of  the  Beluch.— /.alAaM'4  Ethtology^  p.  200. 
KHKIB,  Hind.,  Mahb.  Acacia  catechu. 
KHEIB-ABAD,  a  lai^e  village,  now  in 
ruins.  The  river  of  Kheirabad  issues  from 
the  snowy  range  in  on  E.  N.  E.  direction. 
It  lias  a  broad  and  pretty  deep  bed.  It  is 
the  Ab-i-Shirin  (sweet  water)  mentioned  in 
Timur's  route,  perhaps  the  Arosis  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rivei'  of  Hindian  of  the  {ffe- 
eent  day,  the  Hindian  also,  but  erroneoasly, 
is  called  the  Tab.  From  tiie  Kheirabad  river 
to  Behbehan,  is  a  distance  of  Uiree  farsang 
(eleven  miles)  ;  the  first  in  a  north-west 
direction,  across  a  very  nigged  country, 
abennding  in  selenite,  or  foliated  gypsum  ; 
the  two  last,  westward,  over  a  level  well- 
cultivated  country. — Baron  C,  A,  DeBod^t 
lyavelt  in  Luristan,  p.  260^1. 

EHEJRA,  Bum.   Acaoia  edola,  Irvhie. 
Esculent  acada.  ' 
KHE-AKREIf,  see  India. 
KHEKUA,    Gucnmis  aativa,  Cmmod 
Gucnmber. 

KHELA,  HiiH>.  The  pUmteia.  Musa 
paradisaica,  also  the  fibre  of  the  plantdu, 
properly  Keia. 

KHELANTA  JOGI,  see  Mendicants. 
KHELAT,  written  also  Kelat.  The  teni- 
tory  t>elonging  io  the  Brahui  khaus  of  Khelat 
extends  from  the  Mekrana  coast  to  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles  north,  and  about  tlie  same 
distance  from  the  Sindb  fronUer  to  the  west 
of  the  provinces  of  Pnqjgoor  and  Kej.  The 
all^iance  of  the  ontlyiog  provmces  to  the 
khan  is,  however,  little  more  than  noninal, 
and  their  chieft  omit  no  opportuni^  of  assert 
ing  their  independeaoe.  The  first  khan  of 
any  note  was  Abdullah  Khan,  who,  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
afiected  to  be  independent  of  the  Delhi  empire 
and  reduced  several  provinces  to  his  rule. 
From  the  time  of  Nusseer  Khan  the  chiefs  of 
Khelat  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to 
Cabool.  In  their  internal  government  they 
acted  in  concert  with  the  chiefs  of  Sahrawun 
and  Jhalawun,  who  held  the  position  of  heredi- 
tary coan8d[l<H*B.  The  office  of  minister  was 
also  hereditary.  When  Geoeral  WiltBUre*B 
brigade  was  retnming  from  .Cabool  in  1 839, 
a  detachment  was  cent  to  Khelat  to  punish 
the  khan.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 
the  Idtb  of  November,  and  the  Khan  fell  in 
battle.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
armies  from  Cabool,  the  treaty,  by  which 
Khelat  was  acknowledged  to  l>e  a  dependency 
of  Cabool,  Iteeame  a  dead  letter.  Nusseer 
Khan  died  in  1857.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Then 
were  three  claimants  for  the  saooeesioi,  Aaim 
^Kbao,  brother  of  Mabn^  K{g^^  the 
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same  name  ;  Khodadad  Khan,  half-brother 
of  the  late  chief.  The  last  was  rect^ised  by 
the  British  government  as  khan  of  Kheiat, 
and  the  payment  of  the  sabsidy  of  Rupees 
50,000,  under  the  treaty  of  1 854,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  disturbauces  in  the 
country,  has  been  revived.  In  1863,  a  con- 
Tention  (No.  xviii.)  wasmade  with  Khodadad 
Khau»  by  which  ho  engaged  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  Mekran  telegraph  withiu  the 
territories  of  his  feudatoiy  chiefs  iu  cousidei'a- 
tion  of  a  subsidy  of  Bupees  5,000  a  yeai'j  to 
be  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  authorized  the 
British  goTemmeDt,  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  sabudizing  his  feudatraies. 
During  the  revolution  in  Khelat,  this  conven- 
tion was  declai'ed  to  be  in  abeyance. — Trettliet, 
Engagements  and  Sunnudt,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  70, 
73,  74.    See  Kalat,  Kelat,  Baluohistaa. 

KHELBENAH,  Hebbew.  Galbanmn. 

KHEL,  a  boat  in  use  iu  A^am.  Its  roof 
is  covered  with  Ae  leaves  of  the  Livistona 
Jenkinsiana  palm.    Simmon^t  Diet, 

KHELI,  Hind.   Dioscores  deltoidea. 

KHELMA,  see  Kufci. 

KHEM,  see  Ken. 

KHENGAB,  the  most  celebrated  man  of 
the  Yadn  line  in  Saarashtra,  was  the  personal 
opponent  and  riral  of  the  celebrated  Sidraj 
for  the  hand  of  the  Deora  princess.  Mandalica, 
though  a  proper  name,  is  also  titular,  viz., 
Lord  of  the  Begion  ;  this  and  Khengar  are 
the  two  names  best  preserved  by  traditiou, 
and  to  one  or  other  many  things  at  Joonar- 
gaiii-Gimar  are  attributed.  Khengar  is  the 
name  the  prince  who  erected  the  palace 
1heTti.-~To€Cs  Travels,  p.  511. 

KHENTA,  of  the  Vendidad,  the  modern 
Candahar. 

KHENTI,  HiHD.  Indigofera  heterantfaa  ; 
Dug-Kenti,  Hnn>.  of  Kaghau,iB  a  species  of 
Indigofera,  and  the  I.  arborea,  a  shrub  grow- 
ing to  7,000  feet  in  the  Fanjab  Himalaya,  is 
also  called  Kainti. 

KHEOfiA,  Hind.  Pundanus  odoratissi- 
mns. 

KHEP,  Hind.    Crotalaria  bnrhia. 

KHEK,  in  laL  J  8°  39',  long.  76*4'6,  in  the 
Dekhan,  on  tiie  right  bimk  of  the  Godaveri, 
The  mean  height  u  the  village  is  1,29S  feet ; 
level  of  the  Godaveri  ie  1,245  feet.  It  is 
also  known  aa  Ganga-Khair  and  Khair.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall,  and  was  a  place  of 
importance  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
ceatury,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Bohillas. 
—Cutlen. 

KHERABA  or  Kheroa,  Hwd.  Gotone- 
astei'  obtnta. 

KHKBBEK,  or  Kurbek-Aswad,  Akab. 
Kherbek  aiab,  Pkss.,  Helleborus  niger,  black 
hdlebore. 


KHERCHI,  an  important  branch  of  Un 
Chohan  lU^poot 

KHEBD'HUB.  The  land  of  Kber,  atso 
called  Khemloo,  but  more  property  Kbenla, 
*  the  abode  of  Kher,'  the  Kher  being  a  shrub 
of  great  utility  in  these  regious.  It  is  a  remote 
part  of  Rajputanah,  in  which  the  Bahtor  B^* 
poots  first  established  themselves,  expelling 
the  Gohil  tribe.  Kherd'hur  is  uamed,  io  aU 
probability,  from  the  superabundant  tree  of 
the  desert  termed  kher,  and  dlrar,  *  land.'  Ill 
astringent  pods,  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
of  the  liburnam,  are  used  in  food.  Its  gum  ia 
collected  as  an  article  of  trade ;  tha  cam^ 
brouse  upon  its  twigs,  and  tiie  wood  makes 
their  huts. — TotFa  Bajasthan^  Vol.  ii,p.  80& 
KHERI,  HuD.  A  kind  of  iron. 
KHEBIAH,  an  aboriginal  tribe  settled  on 
the  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  Kheriab 
build  substantial,  comfortable,  houses.  Tbej 
say  that  their  first  settiement  was  Pora,  i 
village  on  the  Koel  river.  Their  language^ 
customs  and  appearance  is  sufficiently  ap- 
proxinute  to  those  of  the  Mundah  as  to  evi- 
dence a  consanguinity,  and  they  are  regarded 
aaanofihootof  theSantalorHoraee.  Tbe; 
worship  their  river,  the  Koel,  with  riles  siiai- 
lar  to  those  with  which  the  Santal  or  Ho  adore 
the  Damuda.  The  Kherria,  Bendkur,  Birhore 
and  Bhuhar  are  described  us  regulariy  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  jungles  who  have 
no  fixed  villages,  but  move  about  from  \Ati» 
to  place,  burniugdown  the  jungles,  sowing  is 
the  ashes,  and  after  the  harvest,  moving 
elsewhere. — DaUoii,p.lSS  iCampbeUtp.^;' 
fV.  W.  Hunter. 
EHERKHAH,  a  river  in  Kliuzistan. 
KHERNIA,  Bkhq.  Fhaseolus  moogo, 
Lmn.,  Kidney  bean. 
KHEBOOYA,  Fhaseolus  mnogo. 
KHEBSON,  the  road  firom  Nicolai^, 
towards  Kherson,  is  excellent.  The  vtewi 
around  ai-e  all  steppe  ;  it  holds  the  remains  of 
the  gi'eat  Howard,  the  friend  of  tiie  captive  tnd 
the  miserable.  It  is  a  very  considei-able  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  the  ancient 
Boiysteues.  It  owes  its  existence  to  [Hincs 
Potemkin, — Porter's  Travels^  Vol.  i,  jr.  16. 

KHERTIK,  Ar.,  also  Kherbek  and  Kur- 
bec-ul-aswad,  Ab.    Helleborus  niger. 

KHESABEE,  Bkho.  Chickling  vetch, 
Latbyrus  sativna. 

KHET,HiHD.  Afield. 
KHETI-BABI,  also  Khel-karn,  BwDi. 
Agriculture. 

KHET-FAPBA,  Beng.  Indian  madder 
or  five-leaved  Mollugo  ;  MoUugo  paitaphyUa» 
also  Hedyotis  burmaniaua. 

KHETRANI,  the  occupants  of  Barkhan, 
a  mountainous  district  to  the  north  of  Bekt- 
chistan,  i 
Digiiize^^VjOOglC 


KHUJi. 
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KHETRI,       Kbatri,  Kshetrya,  Surya. 

KHEW,  SiNDi.  Bigtionia  undulaU,  Roxb. 

KHETTRU-PUTPUTKE,  Bebig.  In- 
dian madder  or  five-leaved  Moltugo  ;  Hoilugo 
pent&pfajtla,  also  Hedyotis  burmauiaaa. 

KHEZAIL,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe 
ishabiting  the  banks  as  far  as  the  lai^e  vil- 
lage of  Semavah,  on  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  voDWD  are  proverbial  throughoat  the 
country  for  beauty  of  feature,  and  perfect 
symmetry  of  form.— .Wij)'«aii'#  jl}ravel*,p.l94. 

KHE2ERJ,  dee  Kbazi-rij. 

KHICHA,  HiHD.    Grewift  betulBefoIia. 

KHICHAB,  Hind.    Lycium  rutheuicura. 

KHICHBA,  a\m  Khichri,  HiKD.  A  mix- 
ed food  of  rice  and  dbol). 

KHICUUB,  seeSanataria. 

KHIDB,  see  Khizr,  Khajah  Khizr. 

KHIDMATGAB,  Pkrs.,  Hivd.    A  ser- 
vhDt,  a  lacquey^  a  personal  attendant. 

KHIDBIATI,  HiHD.  A  sweeper,  an  at- 
tendut  of  a  mosque. 

KHIEHBI,  HiNZK  Zizyphnsjojabfl. 

KHILAF-I-BALKI,  Perb.  Leila-o-Maj- 
niiii,  HmD.    Salix  babylonica. 

KHILA  HABIVANSA  PARVA,  a  mo- 
dem supplement  to  the  Mahabbarata,  con- 
taining legends  about  Krishna. 

KHILAT,  Peu8.  a  robe  or  dress  of  honor 
bestowed  by  rulers  in  Southern  Asia,  on  ser- 
nots  whom  they  desire  to  honor.  It  usually 
eoutsts  of  a  set  of  shawls  and  pieces  of  silk, 
kinkhab,  presented  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
bat  it  maj  t»  any  article  of  dress  pre- 
Hoted  by  the  ruling  or  superior  power  as  a 
mark  of  distinction. 

KHILJI.  Lieut.  Leech,  in  hia  viduable 
vocaholaiy  of  the  languages  west  of  the  Indus, 
advances  the  opinion  that  the  Afl^hans  were 
(Bigiaally  a  Turkish  or  Moghnl  nation,  but 
thtt,  at  present,  they  are  a  mixed  race,  con- 
■iniQg  of  the  inhabitants^  of  Ghaur,  the  Tur- 
Icisb  tribe  of  Khiiji,  and  the  Perso-Indian 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  owtern  branches 
cf  the  Hindoo  Kuah  and  the  upper  parts  of 
tke  ladns.  But  though  the  Khiyi  are  Turk, 
by  descent,  tiliey  had  been  so  long  settled 
uoDg  the  Affghan  that  they  had  almost 
become  identified  with  tliat  people }  but  they 
probably  mixed  more  with  other  nations,  or 
at  least  with  their  Turki  brethren,  and  would 
be  more  civilised  than  the  generality  of 
Afigban  mountaineers.  The  Kfaitji,  or  Khalji, 
bowever,  are  a  Tartar  tribe,  part  o£  which,  in 
Aetentii  centuty,  was  still  near  die  source  of 
Ac  Jaxartes,  but  of  which  a  pottitw  had  even 
ttan  been  long  settled  between  Seistan  and 
India  (i  e.,  in  the  Afigfaan  eoontiy).  In  the 
t«lh  centnry  they  still  spoke  Tnrki.  They 
■Mm  vary  early  to  have  been  closely  eoo- 
■Noted  with  the  Affghan,  witii  whom  their 
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name  is  almost  invariably  associated. — Fro- 
ceedings  of  the  Bombay  Geogrofhical 
Society  for  1838  ;  De  Guignet,  Vol,  iii, 

9,  Note  ;  D'Herheloty  artide  «  Khaladj 
Ibn  Ilaukal,  pp.  207,  209  ;  Elphimtont?$ 
History  of  India,  Vol.  i,  pp.  528-29,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  26. 

KHILLU,  Hind,  of  Muzaffiurgarh,tbe  pith 
inside  the  flower  stalks  of  Saccharuni  moonja, 
eaten  as  a  diet 

KHIMOK,  Hind.  Vibumum  cotinifolinm. 
K'HIND-BBAY  SHAH,  a  mohnimm 
fuqeer. 

KHI-KIE,  a  Chinese  wlio  travelled  in 
India.  There  was  much  intercoui'se  between 
the  buddhiats  of  India  and  China,  for  some 
centuries  after  the  introduction  of  buddhism 
into  China,  bat  in  tlie  10th  centnry,  after  a.d. 
97 o,  the  religious  visitors  from  China  became 
greatly  more  numerous.  Chinese  pilgrims 
pasEcd  years  in  Inditt  in  studying  their 
religion  and  yrrote  narratives  of  titdrtrftvels. 
Of  these,  there  have  been  published  the 
travels  of  Fa  Hian  a.  d.  399-414  ;  of  Hi- 
wen  Tlisang  a.  d.  628-645  ;  o£  Hoei  Singh 
who  set  out  A.D.  518.  A  later  ti-aveUer  Ehi- 
Nie,  who  jonnieyed  a.  d.  964-976,  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  of  China  at  the  head  of  300 
monks  to  seek  relics  of  Buddha  and  to  collect 
books  of  palm.  These  pilgrimages  continue, 
and  Col.  Yule  had  met  pilgrims  at  Hard  war, 
who  had  <»o8sed  tiie  Himalaya  from  Mahchin 
to  visit  the  holy  plains  at  Jawala  Mnkbi  in 
the  Panjab. — Vul*  Catkaif,  Vol.  i,  p.  x»i, 
Fo/.  ii,  p.  411. 
KHINJAK,  Hind.  Fistacia  terehinthue. 
KHI-OUT-CHI-U-HI KALTSI-EIO,  see 
Enbul. 

KHIOU  PING.  In  China,  the  first  civil  and 
military  mandarins  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  administration  or  in  war,  receive 
the  titles  of  ioumg,  keotif  phyt  ite^  and  nan. 
All  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  are  divided  into  nine  <»ders, 
the  Ehioa-ping,  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  certain  bnttKms,  w  rather  halls, 
of  the  sixe  of  a  pigeon's  ci^  which  are  worn 
above  the  official  cap.  T^  dlstinotiv^  ball 
is  of  plun  red  c<»al  for  the  first  order,  (tf 
carved  coral  for  the  second,  of  a  transparent 
deep  blue  stone  for  the  third,  of  pale  blue  for 
the  fourth,  crystal  for  the  fifth,  (tf  some 
ofrnqne  white  stone  for  the  sixth,  and  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  of  gilt  and  wronght 
copper.  Every  order  is  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  active  and  official,  the  other 
supernumerary  ;  but  this  makes  so  difirenee 
in  the  balls.  All  the  official  pexsiHiagee  com- 
prised in  these  nine  orders,  are  designated 
the  generic  term  of  kouanff-fau.  The  term 
mandarin  is  «i>ki»w^^|  was 


KHIBAJ. 


KHium. 


invented  by  the  first  Earopeans  who  visited 
the  conntiy,  and  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  word  "  mantiar"  to  command, 
which  they  made  mandarlo.   See  China. 

KHrP  or  Khif,  or  Khippi,  Hind.  A. 
fibrous  plant,  Crotalaria  burrhea,  but  al&o 
applied  erroneously  to  Orthanthera  viminea. 

.  KHIB,  Hind.    Rice  boiled  to  a  poiridge 


with  milk. 

KHIEA,  HiiTD. 
C.  ntUtiBBimaa. 

KECCBAJ,  As. 
The  land  tax  is. 


Cucnmia  satirns,  Linn,  ; 


Tax,  tribute,  land  tax. 
in  all  eastern  countries, 
generally  the  largest  item  of  revenue.  In 
Timur's  Institutes,  the  tax  was  fixed  at  a 
third  of  the  produce  on  all  irrigated  land, 
besides  a  certain  due  for  using  water  from 
the  public  reservoirs ;  the  land  tax  has, 
from  the  most  remote  ages,  been  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
The  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia  established 
the  tax  at  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  but  when  eiUamity  overtook  the  crops, 
the  cnltivat(V8  received  advances  fhmi  ^e 
treasury.  These  are  still  continued  in 
Southern  India  and  are  called  Takkavt,  or 
support.  By  mohammedan  law  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  liable  to  two  imposts,  namely,  the 
Ashr  or  tithe,  a  poor-i-ate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  the  Khiraj  or 
tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within 
reach  of  irrigation  or  running  water.  No 
land  can  be  subject  to  both  Ashr  and  Khiraj 
at  the  same  time.  The  £hiraj  was  imposed 
on  Syria  by  Omar,  and  on  £g3rpt  by  Amra  ; 
but  Arabia  is  Aslui,  a  very  snuU  part  of  it 
being  nnder  the  influence  of  running  water. 
The  Khiraj  is  of  two  kinds  H ukassiamah  and 
Wa2eefa.  llie  former  is  due  on  the  actual 
produce  only,  and  resembles  the  Ashr  ;  the 
latter  is  due  whether  there  be  any  produce  or 
not.  The  kali{^  Omar  levied  the  Khiraj  in 
Syria  and  Persia,  the  rate  varying  according 
to  the  value  of  tiie  produce.  The  hindoo 
kings  exacted  one-sixth  of  the  produce, 
besides  a  poll  tax,  which  was  Mokassiamah  ; 
but  tiie  mohunmedans  converted  it  into 
Waseefii  in  the  time  of  Sher  shah  ;  and  the 
emperor  AU»r,  wliiie  adopting  the  same 
system,  carried  it  into  eifeot  with  greater 
precision  and  exaotnesa.  In  Persia,  in  the 
days  of  Timur,  the  land  tax  amounted  to 
onfe-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  ;  but  the 
husbandman  was  loaded  with  a  number  of 
other  taxes,  which  altf^ether  exceed  half  the 
produce.  In  India,  Timur's  descendant,  the 
emperor  Akbar,  abolished  all  arbitrary  taxes 
and  fixed  the  revenue  according  to  the  value 
of  tfie  dififorent  lands,  whioh  were  divided 
into  four  classes : 
1.   Poolej,  which  never  lies  fidlow. 
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2.  Perowty,  kept  out  of  cultivation  -a 
short  time,  for  the  soil  to  recover  its  strength. 

The  Poolej  and  Perowty  were  each  of 
three  kinds  ;  best,  middling,  and  bad.  The 
pi-oduce  of  a  beegah  of  each  sort  was  added 
together,  and  a  third  of  the  sum  was  con- 
sidered as  the  average  produce  of  Fotdej  or 
Perowty  land  ;  one-third  of  it  being  the 
revenue.   Sher  shah  exacted  rather  more. 

3.  Checher,  was  land  which  had  stdbred 
ftom  inundations,  or  excesuve  rams ;  aatd 
received  grants  of  remissions  fw  five  years. 

4.  Buujer,  was  land  which  had  snibred 
from  great  inundations,  and  enjoyed  atill 
larger  remissiom. 

Rewards  were  granted  by  Akbar  for  higk 
cultivation,  and  the  land  settlement  was  made 
for  periods  of  ten  years. — Ayeen-i-Akbari  ; 
Neil  Baillie  on  the  Land  Tax^  quoted  in 
Mar&ham**  Embattyy  p.  31. 

KHIBBUMDUM,  a  river  near  Terintee 
in  Cuttaok. 

KHIRBUZAH,  DuK.,  HiHX>.,  PsBs.  Cu- 
cnmis  melo. 

KHIRCHA  of  Tb.,  Ihd.  Khircfaa  indcar, 
Pdshtu  ;  Grewia  betahefolia. 

KHIRCHAKG,  Akab.  Sinapis  chinensis. 
Mustard  seed. 

KHIRGrAH,  a  circular  tent.  Mooi-crofl 
relates  that  after  his  first  interview  with  the 
pirzada,  of  Talikhan,  he  was  lodged  in  a  khir- 
gah,  near  Kunduz,  theooly  furniture  of  which 
was  a  few  mats,  and  a  clay-stand  for  a  lamp. 
The  wants  of  a  Turkoman  are  few  in  num- 
ber, a  tent,  called  a  khirgah,  shelters  the 
whole  family,  and  this  is  of  a  aupwor  manu- 
facture to  anything  oS  the  kind  made  by  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  FerHa.  Tliey  can  mi^ 
these  khii^ah  wanner  dun  the  best-boilt 
houses — a  matter  of  some  consequence  to 
them,  seeing  how  severe  the  wintera  are  m 
the  countiy  they  inhabit.  The  khirgah  is 
conical  in  form,  the  frame-work  being  mxde 
of  laths  of  iiard  wood  interlaced  one  with  the 
other,  which  can  be  opened  or  folded  up  at 
pleasure,  accoi'ding  as  they  wish  to  camp  or 
decamp  ;  a  camel,  or  at  most  two,  is  able  to 
carry  this  tent  Tliick  felts  are  stretched 
either  entirely  or  partially  across  this  fmrae- 
wQik  according  as  the  Turcoman  may  wish 
to  avoid  the  burning  i-ays  of  the  tan  or  pro- 
tect faim»^  from  the  raiu  or  cold :  th^  are 
very  commodious,  and  of  all  sizes,  and  a  high 
price  is  given  for  them  by  some  of  the  Per- 
sian nobles.— itfoorcro/Is'<7>.,  Voi.  ii,p,  480. 

KHIRK,  Hind.  Celtis  caucauca,  grows 
to  a  good  height ;  wood  wfait^  light,  soft  and 
weak  ;  seldom  used  f<x  any  purpose.  Insects 
atUok  it.— PowelVaSand-book^Vol.  540. 

KHIRNI,  or  Khimi  lod'b,  Hihd.  The 
fhutorl^riesrfMu^^^, 


KHEC. 


KHIVA. 


KHIRNDBNUBTI,  also  Khimoob  shami, 
Ab.  Centonia  siliqua,  ff. 

EHIBOBA,  HiBD.,  Pu8HT0.  WisiristMi, 
Cotuteuter  rotundifolia. 

KHlBWAt  see  Chandras. 

KHISA,  a  band  fleeh-gtove.    See  Keesak 

KHISHINGj  or  Khiaing»  Hdid.,  or  Kha- 
HD  <^  Knoftwar,  Cedrela  toona  var.  Berrata, 
bin  toon. 

KHISMIS,  Fbbs.,  HivD.  Seedless  raisiu. 
KHISHNIZ,  HiHD.  ?   Coriandrum  sati- 
nu. 

KSISHT  and  Eonuur^.  ia  the  14th 
ctDtury,  held  a  higher  rank  IhaQ  st  present, 
gltfaoagh  the  in£«bitants  have,  probablj, 
rstnned  their  character  unaltered.  Hamdal- 
tim  Hattowfi,  describes  them  as  two  cities 
or  towns  sitaate  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tiinoos  r^ion  of  the  Ghirmsur  or  warm 
conntry;  Siey  have  mnning  streams,  and 
produce  date-trees  and  com,  watered  both 
artificiallj,  and  hj  rain ;  the  men  are  thieves 
»d  biglrway  robbers,  expert  in  the  use  of 
um.-~0M9ele^$  7Vave2«,  Vol.  i,  p.  269. 

KHISTA,  Hind.   Pmnus  aimeniaoa. 

KHITAE,  see  Ken. 

EHIXAI,  is  the  name  by  which  China  is 
ityJed  to  this  day  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Jntioas  which  know  it  from  an  inland  point 
of  view,  including  the  Russians,  the  Persians 
tad  the  nations  of  Turkestan ;  and  yet  it 
originally  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  not 
Cldnese  at  all.  Tlie  people  of  Khitai  were 
a  Uancha  race  who  inhabited  for  centuries,  a 
coontry  to  the  north-east  of  China,  lying 
cut  of  the  Kliingan  monntuns  and  norUi  of 
Ae  river  Sira,  and  whose  allegiance  was 
rmdered  alternately  to  the  khakana  of  the 
Tnrk  and  the  emperors  of  China.  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  tenth  century  the  chief  of 
ooe  of  iiietr  tribes  made  himself  supreme, 
Snt  OYCt  bis  own  entire  ittce,  and  then  suc- 
ttnively  over  the  adjoining  nations  of  Asia 
Aon  the  aea  of  Corea  to  the  Altai.  The  itou 
of  tlua  conquers  having  as&isted  to  place 
ontbe  throne  Kao-tsu  of  the  brief  dynasty  of 
the  later  Tcto,  -this  imnce  in  return  not 
only  Inuiafemd  4o  the  Tartar  a  large  tract 
of  Dorthem  China,  bat  agreed  to  pay  him 
7«arly  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
naey.  The  next  Chinese  aovereign  kicking 
igunat  these  degradations,  the  £hitai  ruler 
ovetran  all  the  provinces  nortii  of  the  Yellow 
fiirer,  and  established  lus  own  empire  within 
tium,  under  the  name  <^  Leao  or  the  Iron 
Pynas^.  This  Khitai  empire  subsisted  for 
^  esntaries  in  nwthern  Quoa  and  the  ad- 
jouing  regicHis  of  Tartary^ — Vule,  Cathay, 
roi.i,p.  116. 

KHTTJU,  Pkbs.   Malva  sylvostris. 

KHtD,  SxniH.  Bignonia  nndulata. 
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KHIVA.  The  khanate  of  Khiva  comprises 
a  vast  region  along  ibe  Caspian  from  Persia, 
north  to  the  KirghisTartar  country  and  east  to 
the  Oxus  and  the  lake  Ai-al.  It  bus  only,  ac- 
cording to  BuraoB,  a  population  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  thouBand  inhabitants.  He  des- 
cribes them  as  organized  bandits ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  other  authors,  they  are  not  generally 
better  than  predatoiy  savages.  Ic  is  agricul- 
tural where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  fertile 
for  cultivation.  There  are  few  homed  cattle  ; 
sheep,  goats  and  horses  are  nnmerous,  and  all 
these  are  used  as,  and  considered  the  chief, 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  few 
manufactures,  except  some  coarse  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  made  by  the  women.  The  inbafai- 
tants  of  Khiva,  including  the  Turkoman,  are, 
however,  estimated  by  M.  Moravief,  at  three 
hundred  thousand  :  of  these,  thirty  thousand 
are  Usbek,  lords  of  the  soil  by  right  of 
conquest.  Khiva,  amongst  orientals  is  general' 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  its  principal  city 
Hnrghnnj,  i.  e.,  Huri  Gunge  (signifying  the 
town  or  {dace  of  the  Huri)  it  was  so  named  ' 
by  Timur  Lang  (Tamei-lane),  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  or  of  (he  women,  and  the 
Great  Desert,  Sahra,  or  plaic  of  Centi*id 
Asia,  is  usually  called  by  them  the  Dhaaht,  or 
plain,  of  Kaptchak.  M.  Moravief  describes 
Khiva  OS  a  rich  oasis  watered  by  irrigation 
from  the  Amu,  or  Oxua,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
and  productive.  He  estimates  its  length  and 
widUi  afmore  than  one  hundred  miles,  says 
that  it  contains  five  ctmsiderable  towns  and 
many  Tillies,  And  that  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  adcnowiedge  the  khan  of  Khiva  as 
thor  BOveieigD .  From  its  centre  to  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  extends  a  vast  and  arid  steppe, 
three  hundred  miles  in  extent -which  is  passed 
by  camels  in  seventeen  days.  On  the  north, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  couree  of  the  Amu,  on 
the  south-east  a  steppe  separates  it  from  the 
kiiigdom  of  Bokhara,  and  on  the  south-west  it 
ip  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  steppes  from 
Teke,  which  he  adds  is  an  oasis  refi'eshed  by 
watercourses  swollen  by  the  rain.  The  lati- 
tude of  the  town  of  Khiva  is  for^-one  degrees, 
forty  miontes,  and  its  kngitude,  from  the 
Islands  of  Feno,  sevenAy-eight  degrees,  ten 
minutes.  The  deso't  between  Khiva  and 
Merv,  is  a  broken  and  irregular  surGw^e  of 
deep  sand  with  a  small  growth  of  brush-wood 
affordkig  excellent  fuel,  and  the  thomegr  herb 
which  the  camel  loves. 

The  Uayat  families  tributary  to  Khiva, 
were  196,000,  viz.  : 


Yamut...  15,000 
Goklan...  20,000 
Cbosdar..  2,000 
Kalpak...  30,000 
The  Chosdar  ar^ 


8^  to 

by 


Kaxzak...  40,000 

Ihdar   15,000 

Sarokh...  lfi,000 
Usbek....  40,000 
ight 


XHUSB. 


KHOGILU. 


Arom  the  Airthw  borders  of  the  Oxus  hj 
"Mahomed  Rahim  Khan.  The  people  of 
Ehira  are  estimated  at  300,000,  of  whom 
are  30,000  Uzbek,  100,000  Sat,  or  Sort 
and  100,000  Kara  kalpak,  aouth  of  lake 
Aral,  the  remainder  are  Turkoman  a  few 
Kirghiz  and  Tajik. — Markkam's  £mbatsy, 
pp.  116,  117  ;  Fraser  i  Ferrier  ;  Dr, 
Wolff's  Bokhara,  Vol,  ii,  p.  121  ;  Vign^t 
A  personal  JfarrativCf  pp.  401  and  463  ; 
Sjoms^ermCt  British  Empire  in  the  East, 
p.  214  ;  Moravief  Travels  in  IPurkomama. 
See  Khariam. 

KHIYAR,  Hind.   Cucnmis  aativus. 
KHIYAB  or  Shambar,  Uiitd.  Catharto- 
carpus  fistula. 

KHIZA,  Hind.     Phelipasa  caiotropidis 
Habat-ul  khizra,  Ih  the  Rhus  acuminata. 

KHIZB.  The  Hebrew  notions  about  the 
identity  of  Hitneaa  and  Elias  have  beeu  adopted 
and  expanded  hj  the  mabomedans,  who  also 
identify  in  some  way  with  them,  their 
mTsterioaa  prophet  Khidr  or  Khizr.  Heimit- 
•gea  or  chape's  dedi<vted  to  Khidr  and 
Eliaa  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  in 
inahomedan  countries,  especially  on  hill-tops. 
And  the  oriental  christiani  and  semi-christi- 
ans  also  always  aasociate  Klias  with  mountain 
tops.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  promi- 
nent peak  in  the  Greek  Archipelago  with 
which  the  name  of  Elias  is  not  connected. 
Throughout  India,  Khizr  is  a  popular  maho- 
medan  saint  who  was,  it  is  said,  a  servant  of 
Moses,  a  great  prophet,  also  Phineas,  Elijah. 
The  people  of  Bengal  launch  boats  on  the 
Granges  in  his  name.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
immortal  ;  having  on  one  occasion,  drank  of 
the  waters  of  immortality,  said  to  be  aitaated 
in  r^ons  of  darkness  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
world,  and  some  identify  him  with  Enoch,  some 
with  Elijah.  He  is  supposed  to  perambulate 
the  world,  like  the  wandering  Jew,  and  has 
occasionally  appeared  to  different  people.  He 
is  always  clad  iu  gi^en,  as  his  name  in  Arabic 
indicates.  The  government  of  Kassan  termin- 
ates, and  that  of  Sulmania  in  Kurdistan  com- 
mences at  the  river  Leilan :  near  this  is  a 
•mail  building,  a  siyarat  or  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, called  the  Makan  of  Kidder  £1188,  or 
resting  place  of  the  prophet  Elias.  The 
mahomedaus  believe  that  Mijah  never  died, 
and  that  he  is  still  on  earth,  where  he  is  to 
remain  until  the  coming  of  Jesns  Christ. 
They  call  him  Khizr,  or  ever.^;reen,  on  account 
of  the  evertastiog  life  whit^  he  enjoys,  and 
by  which  he  is  kept  ever  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, in  a  paradise  which,  say  they,  might 
be  taken  for  heaven  itself.  In  reference  to 
this,  a  Turkish  poet  observes,  "keep  yourselves 
from  believing  that  this  world  is  your  home, 
your  liome  is  in  bearen  alone,  strive  therefore 
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by  the  means  of  Tirtu6  to  reach  that  honne 
where  Elias  dwells,  and  whei'e  a  place  is 
perpared  for  you."    These  notions  of  the 
mahomedaos  are  derived  fixuntiie  Jews.  Jesos 
himself  was  taken  for  Elias,  re-appearing 
after  nine  centuries  of  concealment.  The 
prophecy  that  Elijah  should  come  before  tlie 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  has  prob- 
ably given  rise  to  the  notion,  that  be  had  not 
yet  completed  his  part  on  earth.    In  north- 
em  India,  on  the  Fridays  of  the  month  Shabui, 
along  the  banks  of  ^e  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
mahomedan  womm  launch  tiny  boats  on  the 
rivers  in  his  name. — Ibn  Batuta  ;  Burtoie** 
Scinde,  VoL  ii,  p.  249  ;  Bieh's  Residence  «m 
Koordiatan,  Vol.  i,  p.  52  ;  Yni^s  Catka^ 
See  Khajah  Khizr. 
KHIZRABAD,  see  Lat 
KHNENTA  The  eighth  settiement  of  the 
Arian  was  in  Khoeota,  where  Vehrkana  is 
situated.  Accoi-ding  to  Haug,  by  this  coontrj, 
Kandahar  is  to  he  aiulerBtood  :  Vehrkana 
cannot  be  Hyrcania,  as  is  generally  snppoeed, 
bat  is  the  city  now  called  Urghandab,  situated 
in  Kandahar.    The  curse  of  Ahriman  was 
piederastism,  a  vice  known  historiciUly  to  be 
un-Arian  and  Turanian. 

KHO,  is  a  population  of  about  400^000 
people  occupying  the  delta  of  the  Mekhong, 
in  Kambojia,  between  Siam  and  Coehin-China. 
The  remaining  100,000  of  the  population 
being  Chinese,  Gochin-CfaiDese^  Siamese 
Mahiys,  Portuguese  and  mixed  races.  See 
Kambogia. 
KHO,  Hind.  Oreosois  lanaginoea. 
KHOAI,  a  rim  near  Saestagnnce  in 
Sylhet. 

KHOAJA,  properly  Khaja,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, a  gentleman.    See  IGtaja. 
KHOBOON,  Singh.  Safiran. 
KHODON-GABON,  a  mohnrram  fkqeer. 
KHODRA,  Gd2.  Paspalum  fhimeotaeeiiiB. 
KHOGANl,  see  Khyber. 
KHOGEER,  a  native  saddle,  a  pack-saddle. 
Khc^eer  shah,  a  mohuiTum  faqeer. 

KHOGILU.  According  to  the  Jahan  Ka- 
ma, one  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  proviBCs 
of  Fars,  was  into  the  five  circles  or  depart- 
ments called  Kureh,  and  named  Istakhr, 
Daxftbjird,  Shapnr,  Ardaslur  and  Kobad.  At 
present  it  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
viz.,  1,  Fars  proper  (Persis  Proper)  ;  2, 
Laristftn  near  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  3,  Bdi* 
behan,  or  the  conntry  of  the  Khogiln,  which 
represents  the  Kureh  of  Kobad.  Behbehan 
is  bounded  on  the  nortii  by  the  great  belt  ctf 
mountains  which  separate  Irak  Ajmn  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  Persia  :  the  nwthera 
and  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Galf 
form  its  boundary  to  the  south,  Bam-H«maz 
«.d  the  K.-b  c«,nto|^UQ^g^jpt,  ^ 


XHOGZLU. 


KHONAR. 


Sholalia  sepsntes  Behbehan  on  the  east 
Awn  the  dinct  depeadencies  of  Fan.  On 
the  eest-and  eoath-eaet,  Behbeban  is  sur^ 
nnaded  by  die  Hamaseni  tribe  :  on  the  north 
tad  Borth-west  by  the  Bakhtiyari,  and  on  the 
west  aod  south  by  the  Ka*b  Arab.  Also,  the 
■BoenluDous  r^ion  to  the  north  and  north- 
eut  of  the  plain  of  Behbeban  is  occupied  by 
the  Ehogilu  tribes, — and  the  districts  of 
Liniti  and  Zeitun,  near  the  Peraian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  GuUi-gnlab, 
kll  come  onder  the  eontrol  of  the  governor  of 
Bshbehan.  On  leanng  the  couDtry  of  the 
Msausaii,  we  enter  the  territory  of  the 
Khogilu,  a  tribe  as  wild  and  as  lawleaa  as 
thdr  nei^boani  to  the  easl^  and  u  the 
Bakhtiyar  clans  who  occapy  the  monntain- 
WH  tracts  to  liie  west.  The  Khogilu,  to* 
gether  with  the  two  above  mentioned  tribes, 
being  to  the  great  family  of  the  Lnr,  and 
speak  a  rude  jargon  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, or,  more  probably,  the  coiTupted  old 
twigue  of  Fara~the  Farsi  Kadim.  The 
other  great  divisions  are  the  Lek  aadKurd. 
The  origin  of  these  three  tribes  has  never  yet 
been  aaUBfact<»*iiy  ascertained.  They  are 
BUlher  of  the  Arab  nor  of  Tarkiah  descent, 
aid  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the 
iborigmes,  or  at  least  the  oldest  settlers  of 
Inn.  They  seem  always  to  have  occupied 
As  hilly  country,  which  ruus  from  the  south* 
eait  to  the  north-west  of  Persia,  and  served  to 
mstitute  the  kernel  of  the  Zend  race.  The 
different  dialects  spoken  by  these  moun- 
taineers  are  said  to  contain  a  number  of 
vonls  of  the  old  Zend  language  ;  and  up  to 
tbe  present  day  there  is  a  clan  among  the 
which  bcura  the  name  of  Zend,  and 
gnTe,  in  the  last  century,  a  ruler  to  Persia, 
a  the  person  of  Kerim^khan,  Vakil.  The 
^Nm,  whose  tme  name  is  Lakh,  are  said  to 
ka?e  descended  into  the  plains  from  the 
Caucasus  mountains,  togethei*  with  theChekh, 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia.  All  these  tribes  are 
ipre&d  over  the  mountainous  range  and  the 
ieterveniog  valleys,  on  the  southern  face  of 
il>e  great  chain,  which  sti-etches  from  Hama- 
duiaod  Zobab,  towards  Fars,  from  north- 
■VMt  to  soutli-east.  As  to  their  external 
appeanuce,  De  Bode  met  with  fewer  tall  men 
UKM^theEhogilu  thanamoDgtheMamasenii 
but  they  are  a  vety  hardy  race,  and  undoubt- 
^7  owe  much  of  their  vigour  and  mnscnlar 
flame  to  &eir  active  parsnits,  the  simplicity 
^  their  diet,  and  the  bracing  air  which  they 
■Bhale  in  thor  mountain  fastnesses.  Their 
^ef  occnpation  consists  in  tending  their  flocks 
<tf  sheep  and  goats,  and  they  resemble  in  this 
^peet,  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia. 
3W  Qsoal  food  is  the  aeom,  which  is  first 
lirtised  betwoea  two  stonesr  luid  made  into 
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flour,  by  being  dried  in  the  sua.  The  women 
bake  cakes  of  this  flour.  Independently  of 
the  Khogilu,  there  are  several  other  tribes, 
who  inhabit  these  mouutaios,  such  as  the 
Jarumi,  the  Tusufi,  and  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand families  occupying  the  plain  of  Beh- 
beban, and  settled  in  villageu  or  dispersed  in 
teuts.  These  are  tbe  Juma-Buzurg,  (he 
Afshar,  and  some  Arab  settlers.  The  uames 
of  the  Tuiiish  tribes  ai'e,  tbe  Karabaghi, 
Agbaghi,  Begdeli,  (rolebi,  and  Sheiri,  speak- 
ing the  Turkish  lauguage  ;  while  the  Afshar, 
although  of  the  same  origin,  have  forgotten 
their  mother-tongue.  The  Doveti,  Ghesti, 
Mayaz-kuli,  Barash,  Milosi,  aod  Juleki,  are 
of  tiie  Lnr  race,  and  speak  the  Lavish  dialect. 
—Baron  C.  A.  BeBode's  Travels  in  Lu- 
ristan  and  Arabittan,  pp.  275-284. 

KHOHAH,  Hind.  Milk  boiled  tilt  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  its  bulk  and  quite  thick. 

KHOIBU*  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of 
the  Irawadt. 

KHOIRA,  UftiA  ?    Acacia  catechu  ? 
EUOIT,  see  Kalkas. 

KUOJ,  Hind.,  literally,  information,  a 
system  of  tracking  criminals  to  tlieir  homes 
and  liaunts.  It  rest-s  in  India  solely  on  the 
responsibility  of  village  headmen  for  Uie 
good  behaviour  of  their  charge.  The  men 
who  incur  the  reepousibility  also  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges. — CdUsutla&eviewtNo.  Ixxiii, 
Sept.  I8(il,  p.  1 1. 

KHOJA,  a  tribe  of  mohomedans  in  Sind, 
Guzerat  and   Western  India,  fsaid   to  be 
converts  from  the  Blialya,  a  htudoo  tribe 
of  Cutcli :  the  EJiojali  profess  the  suunt,  but 
some  the  Ismaiti  doctrioes  of  the  slnah,  per- 
suasion.   See  Kb^jah. 
KHOJEIN.  see  Khumia. 
KHOJEND.  At  or  near  Khojend  is  a  tur- 
quoise mine,  but  the  stones  found  there  are 
of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  less  esteemed  than 
those  of  Nishapur,  in  Khorasan.    There  is 
another  of  very  insignificant  note  somewhere 
in  Kerman  :  these  mines,  yield  all  the  true 
turquoise  in  the  woi-Id.— JIniMr**  Joumey 
into  Khoratan,  p.  105. 
KHOKHAN,  HiHD. 
KHOKAR,  Hind. 
also  its  dried  beri'ies. 
KHOLANGA,  Aa. 

KH0LA8SAT  UL  AKHB  AB,  see  Khon- 
demir,  Vathek. 
KHOLENSTOFF,  Geb.  Charcoal. 
KHOLLUM  DEEMISH,  see  Kush. 
EHOMAN  RASA,  a  hindi  work,  descrip- 
tive of  the  last  sack  of  Chetore. 

KQOUASEE,  a  particular  kind  of  magic 
square. 

KHOMIYE,  HxiTD.  Macrotomia  euofaioiiift. 
KHONAB,  we  Jelalabad»^affir.  i 


Allium  rubellum, 
Salvadora  oleoideBy 

Galangal. 


KHONO-JAJ. 


KHONO-JAL 


KHOND,  see  Kond. 

KHOND  EMIR,  the  son  of  MirkhoDil, 
composed  the  Khaiaeat  ul  Akhbar.  Khond 
Emir's  second  and  larger  chronicle  was  the 
Habib-us-Siyar  or  Friend  of  Travels. — Ou$e- 
ley^s  TS-avelSi  Vol.  ii,  p.  400.  See  Kondemir. 

KHONG,  a  namo  of  certain  Kambcgiau 
tribes,  see  Ka. 

KHONGANI,  see  Affghan. 

KHONG-BONG,  a  musical  iastrument  of 
the  Siamese,  composed  of  a  semi-circle  of 
snspended  tongues. 

KHONG-JAI,  or  Ka-ki,  until  lately,  oc- 
cupied the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Koupooee, 
whilst  in  this  position,  little  or  nothing  of  them 
was  known,  but  they  caused  fear  from  their 
vicinity.  Soutli  of  them  lay  the  Poi,  Soote, 
Taute,  Loosei,  and  other  tribes,  better  armed 
than  they  were,  and  of  the  same  gens  as  them- 
selves, but  at  feud  with  them.  By  these  they 
were  driven  from  their  native  hills,  the  task 
boiug  rendered  easier  by  the  internal  ani- 
mouties  of  the  Ehong-jai  themselves,'  and  the 
Khong-jai  are  now  scattered  around  the  valley 
of  Munipore,  and  tlience  through  the  hills  to 
north  and  south  Cachar.  Thus  tliey  broke  into 
distinct  tribes,  although  occupants  of  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Munipore  their 
traditions  do  not  give  the  southern  hills  as  the 
place  of  their  origin,  but  rather  lead  them  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  north.  The  salique 
law  rigorously  provails  amongst  the  Khoug- 
jai,  but  the  inflaence  of  woman  is  greatamongst 
them. 

The  Kuki  country  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Garo,  Kasia  and  Mikir  areas,  or  the  hill 
ranges  of  Garo,  Jtintia  and  Cnofaar  in  Sylhet, 
Tipperah  and  Chittagoug— amoDg  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-east  of  the  Chittagoug 
province.  There  are  new  Kuki  who  came 
from  the  ruder  parts  of  Tipperah  and  Chit- 
tagoug, aud  their  form  of  speech  ia  not 
always  intelligible  to  an  old  Kuki.  The 
Manipur  dialects  aud  the  new  Kuki  are 
mutually  intelligible.  In  1848-49,  four  Kuki 
tribes, — the  Thadon,  the  Shingshion,  tho 
Chnugsen  and  the  Lumgum,  were  driven 
iato  north  and  south  Gaohar  and  into  Mani- 
pur, from  their  locations  by  the  Lushai 
people  who  speak  a  Kuki  direct  bat  dwell 
further  south.  They  were  driven  back  by 
Oolonel  Lister  aud  his  Sylhet  light  Infantry. 
He  entertained  the  new  Kuki  as  soldiers, 
and  they  formed  good  outpost  soldiers  on 
the  frontiers  of  both  the  Lushai  and  the 
Angami  countries.  Futhen  is  their  chief 
dei^,  he  is  benevolent :  and  GhumvishTO  is 
a  malignant  deit^.  llie  Kuki  likewise  wor- 
ship tiie  moon.  They  have  no  professed 
minister  of  religion.  The  Xhempu,  their 
priest  and  diviner,  is  not  hereditary,  and  his 
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office  is  not  coveted  from  fear  of  the  initiatory 
rites.    The  Kuki  occupy  Sylhet,  Tipperah 
aud  Chittagoug,  with  an  ofi^t  in  Cacfaar  who 
are  called  the  Old  Kuki.  Those  in  Cachar  are 
skilful  in  the  cultivation  and  weaving  cit 
cotton.    The  Cachar  Old  Kuki  are  under 
4,000  and  are  arranged  into  three  divisions, 
the  Bhangkul,  the  Khelma  and  the  Beteh. 
The  Kuki  ai'e  also  called  Lungkta.  Xbey 
are  little  civilized,  are  <rf  an  active  musealw 
make,  but  not  tell.   The  toadition  of  tibe 
Knki  respecting  their  origin  Is,  thhtAey  and 
the  Mug,  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  pro- 
genitor, who  had  two  sons  by  different 
mothers.     The  Mug,  they  say,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  elder,  and  the  Kuki  of  the 
younger  son.    The  mother  of  the  younger 
having  died  during  his  infancy,  he  was 
lected  by  his  step-mother,  who,  while  she 
clothed  her  own  son  allowed  him  t«  go  naked. 
According  to  Coleman,  (p.  234,)  the  Kuki  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes, 
totally  independent  of  each  otho-.  Tfaer^afa- 
ships,  he  says,  are  hereditary,  and  the  ifyaha 
by  way  of  distmction,  wear  a  small  slip  of 
black  cloth  round  their  loins ;  and,  as  a 
father-mark  of  superior  i-ank,  thff^  have  their 
hair  brought  foi'ward  and  tied  in  a  bunch,  so 
as  to  overshadc  the  forehead,  while  t^e  rest 
of  the  Kuki  leave  their*s  hangiug  loose  over 
the  shoulders.    The  Kuki  arm  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  clubs,  and  the  dah,  or  hand- 
hatchet,  resembling  the  knif!e  of  the  Nair  on 
the  Malabar  Coast,  and  a  most  destructive 
weapon  in  close  combat.    They  also  wear 
round  their  necks  large  strings  of  a  particular 
kind  of  shell  found  in  their  hills;  about  tiielr 
loins,  and  on  their  thighs,  immediately  above 
the  knee,  tiiey  tie  targe  bnnches  of  long  goat*s 
hair  of  a  red  colour,  aud  on  their  arms  they 
have  broad  rings  of  ivory,  in  order  to. make 
them  appear  the  more  teiTific  to  their  enemies. 
The  Kuki  are  vindictive  ;  blood  must  always 
be  shed  for  blood.    They  have  but  one  wife, 
but  they  may,  however,  keep  as  many  concn- 
bines  as  they  please.   Adulteiy  may  be 
punished  with  instant  death  by  either  of  the 
injured  parties,  if  the  ^ilty  be  caught  by 
them  in  the  fact   The  Kuki  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  people  aro  an  entirely  diflbrent 
race  from  the  Kuki   of  the  Chittagoug 
jungles.   The  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  is  "Tipperah."   In  physit^ 
nomy  some  of  them  are  like  the  Munipuri, 
but  the  greater  part  bear  more  resemblance 
to  the  Khasia  tribes  having  strongly  marked 
Odmuk,  or  Mongolian  features,  with  flat 
faces  and  thick  lips,  not  in  general  shorter  in 
stature  than  Bengali,  but  far  more  muscular 
and  strongly  made.   Many  of  tiiem,  witik 
c<HDpl«i<m8  Bca^y  dafln^f]b|j^^^  swarthy 


KHONG<JAI. 
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peu.  The  Tillages  cmtain  perhaps  from 
to  200  iobabitants  each,  and  each  house 
1 OD  bamboo  pila  A  of  5  feet  fhun  the 
od.  "nie  Knki  race  of  Assam  were 
iddicted  to  make  inroads  on  the  plains, 
fur  plaoder,  but  to  procure  heads,  aod 
btva  been  known  to  curry  off  flfty  heads 
Digbt.   On  tbe  death  of  a  chief,  tlie  body 
okfl  dried  and  kept  for  two  montbs  with 
family-   If  a  rajah  fall  in  battle,  they 
lately  proceed   on   a  head  hunting 
'uoQ  and  bring  in  the  heads  of  those 
kill,  hold  feustings  and  dancings  and, 
cuttii^  the  head  into  pieces,  send  a 
to  each  Tillage.   This  is  considered 
light  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the 
'5ed.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  they  made 
inroads  into  Assam,  for  the  purpose, 
alleged,  of  obtaining  heads  for  the 
ofacbiers  daughter. 
Looehai  dwell  on  the  southern  frontier 
bar.   In  1848-49,  they  drove  up  the 
from  the  south,  into  Cachar.   In  their 
tbey  are  being  pressed  up  into  Cachar, 
Pw,  a  tribe  who  are  advancing  from 
MBtb-MSU  The  Looshai  inhabit  the  hilly 
Ijiog  between  Cachar  and  Chittagong, 
cUn  and  hold  all  the  tract  of  country  to 
Mth  of  tiie  parallel  of  the  latitude  of 
Choora  hill,  and  east  of  hill  Tipperah 
Tepai  river,  is  Burmese  frontier. 
.  Latham  says,  Khum  means  a  village  ; 
a  villager.   The  Ehumia  and  Kuki 
oceapy  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah 
Chittagong,  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts 
the  Kuki  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  the 
i  are  the  ruder  or  more  pagan,  though 
tiactored  with  hindnism.   They  term 
soprane  being,  Khojein  Putiang,  to 
they  sacrifice  a  gyal,  and  an  inferiw 
i>  named  Shem  Saq,  to  whom  they  i^er 
Sfaem  Saq,  is  put  up  ia  eveiy  qoarter 
Tillage,  in  the  form  of  a  rude  block  of 
Before  this  they  place  the  heads  of 
ihtia,  whether  of  men  in  war,  or  of 

of  the  chase, 
a  Kuki  man  die  at  night  his  body  is 
in  the  morning.    Vegetables  and  rice 
I^aced  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
and  the  relaUves  of  the  deceased  ad- 
the  ashes  of  the  consumed  corpse  thus, 
is  bid  you  farewell  to-day ;  whatever  money 
rice  you  have  acquired,  leave  with  na." 
the  following  day  friwda  resort  to  the  de- 
man's  honse,  and  o£fbr  np  a  sacrifice  of 
to  the  gods  Terae  and  Saogroo.  Liquor 
y  partaken  of,  the  good  qualities  of  the 
1  are  recited,  and  much  lamentation  is 
When  a  married  man  dies,  all  hii 
assemble  and  bewail  their  loss.  Vege- 
snd  rice  are  cooked,  and  placed  on  tbe 
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left  side.of  the  corpse  with  a  gourd  or  bottle 
of  liquor.  Amoug^t  the  Beli  clan  of  Kuki, 
soon  after  death  the  corpse  is  washed  with 
warm  water,  and  covered  np  with  a  cloth. 
The  piincipal  deities  worshipped  are  the 
Tevaeand  Sangron,  to  them  fowls,  pigs  and 
spirituous  liquor,  are  offered,  in  sacrifice,  on 
all  occasions  of  sickness,  famine,  or  other 
affliction  which  they  conceive  is  the  surest 
method  of  averting  evil  and  bringing  their 
wishes  and  undertakings  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. The  Kuki  have  no  images  or  temples 
of  any  kind.  The  object  of  the  Kuki  inrMds 
on  the  plains  is  not  plunder,  for  which  they 
have  never  been  known  to  show  any  desire, 
but  they  kilt  and  carry  away  the  heads  of  as 
many  human  beings  as  they  can  seize,  and 
have  been  known,  in  one  night,  to  carry  ofi* 
fifty.  These  aro  used  in  certain  ceremonies 
performed  at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs,  and 
it  is  always  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
rajahs  that  their  incursions  occur.  The  Kuki 
have  been  accused  of  cannibalism,  and  in  one 
instance  the  charge  seemed  substantiated,  but 
they  disclaim  the  imputatiou  with  much  vehe- 
mence. Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  Kuki — 
the  elephant,  rbinocema^  and  bee^  being  equal 
delicacies.  The  new  Knki  clans  are  pre- 
sided over  by  rqahs  and  mun trees,  who  de- 
cide all  matters  of  dispute  brought  before 
them  ;  and  in  such  respect  do  they  hold  their 
rajahs  that  their  word  is  law.  One,  among 
all  the  rajahs  of  each  class,  is  chosen  to  be 
the  Prudfaam  or  chief  rajah  of  that  clan. 
The  dignity  is  not  hereditary,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  minor  atjahship,  but  is  enjoyed  by 
each  rajah  of  the  clan  in  rotation.  The  Kuki 
smoke  dry  the  dead  bodies  of  the  rajahs. 
After  the  death  of  a  r^ah  his  body  is  kept  in 
this  state  for  two  months  before  burial,  m 
order  that  his  family  and  dan  may  still  luive 
have  the  satisfaction  of  baring  him  before 
them.  Should  a  rajah  fall  in  battle  by  any 
chance,  they  immediately  proceed  on  a  war 
expedition,  kill  and  bring  in  the  head  of  some 
individual,  hold  feasting  and  dancings,  and 
then,  after  cutting  the  head  into  pieces,  send 
a  portion  to  each  village  of  the  clan.  This 
was  done  on  the  murder  of  the  Kuki  rajah 
by  the  Nimzae  Naga  race.  This  is  c<msidei> 
ed  in  the  light  of  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  chief. 

Tbe  Kuki  cnltivate  rice  and  cotton,  but 
in  a  manner  qnite  opposed  to  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  Cacharee  and  Nua,  tbe  former 
of  whom  niae  thvee  crops  of  rioe  from  the 
same  land,  and  the  latter  four.  The  crop  is 
not  cat  till  November,  whereas  that  of  the 
other  hill  tribes  is  cut  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber ;  their  cottou  is  also  very  fine.  Besides 
this  they  grow  tobacco,  and^l  tbe  usual 
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TegeiableB  met  with  in  the  hills.  The 
men  we  powerfttl  and  hardj  bnt  turbu- 
lently  inclined.  HaviDg  been  accustomed  to 
war  in  their  own  ootintry,  they  are  exceed- 
iDgly  well  suited  for  Boldiera,  and  those  that 
have  been  enrolled  io  the  Kuki  levy  at  Sil- 
char  have  turned  out  well.  They  ai-e  also 
particularly  modest  and  decent*  each  man 
living  with  his  family  In  a  separate  house. 
The  widows  also  live  in  houses  of  their  own 
(in  this  respect  like  the  Naga  and  Cacharee), 
built  for  them  by  the  villi^^.  The  men 
wear  a  lai^e  cloth,  sometimes  two,  wrapped 
loosely  romid  the  body,  and  han^ng  from  the 
ahonlder  to  the  knee,  Und«neath  this  th^ 
wear  nothing,  Hm  whole  body  being  bar^  in 
which  they  consider  there  exists  no  want  of 
modesty,  as  sadi  has  been  their  custom  from 
time  immemorial.  The  women  wear  a  short 
striped  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  half  way  down  to  the  knee. 
Married  women  have  their  breasts  bare,  but 
all  virgins  are  covered,  wearing  a  similar 
clotb  to  the  petticoat  wound  round  the  bosom 
underneath  the  armpits.  They  wear  their 
hair  prettily  plaited  at  the  back,  the  two  ends 
being  brought  round  in  fit>nt  and  tied  just 
above  the  for^ead  in  the  form  of  a  coronet. 
Like  all  hill  people,  the  Kuki  are  dirty 
in  tfawr  habite,  very  seldom  washing  their 
bodies.  The  sites  of  the  Knki  villages  are 
well  chosen  on  the  broadest  parts  of  the 
highest  ridges,  wi^  water  near  at  hand,  gene- 
raUy  a  sms^  hill  stream.  Some  of  the  chief 
Tillages  contain  as  many  as  200  houses,  com- 
modiously  built  cm  pkttforma  raised  between 
three  and  four  feet  from  tiie  ground.  Every 
part  of  the  house  is  formed  of  bamboo,  there 
being  but  few  trees  of  any  kind. — Butler's 
T^rmeU  and  Adventmres  in  Attnm^  pp.  95, 
99 ;  J.  jr.  Bmmolfft  Embatsy,  Vol  of 
1B64,  nfB.  A.  S.  J. ;  AUcketon  ;  Latham  ; 
MeCMl0eh*sBee«rdtt  Government  of  India, 
finaneial  Department,  pp.  42,  58. 

EHONNAY,  Tah.  okthartocarpus  fistula. 

KHOOBAin,  Bziva.    Apricot,  PTunna 
armeniaea, 

KHOODA,  see  Wrightia  antidysenterrca. 

KHOODI-JAM,  BxNG.   Antidesma  pani- 
onlatum. 

KBOODI-OEftA,  Bbno  .  Crozophora 
plicata.  Ad.  Jut*. 

KHOOJULEE,  Bkno.   Hibiscns  pistus. 

KHOOKOONDEAH,  Ubu  ?  A  tree  in 
Ott^iam  and  OumBttr.  Extreme  be^t  80 
ftet,  oiremnfierence  S  fee^  and  height  from 
gzound  to  the  intersection  of  the  'first  branch, 
9  feet.  A  common  tree,  onfy  used  for  fire- 
wood.— Coptem  MaedonaM. 

EHOOLFAEE,  a  class  of  mtishaekh. 

KHOOLINJAN,  Bkko.  Alptuiagalanga. 
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EHOOLJE  KI  BAJI,  Dok.  CheiK^ 
diom  album. 
KHOOMAN,  see  B^poots. 
KHOONGHO?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  which 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  plentiiiil  in  the 
Sandoway  district.  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  oars  fur  boats,  and  sometimes  m 
house-building. — Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KHOOfiD  CABUL,  a  very  formidable 
defile  or  pass  about  five  miles  long,  shut  in  bj 
lol^  hills,  between  whose  precipitous  aidea 
the  sun,  in  winter,  only  looks  in  for  a  little. 
It  was  through  this,  afW  the  evacuation,  of 
Cabul,  that  4,500  fighting  men,  including 
700  European  soltUers  and  12,000  native 
camp  f(^lowers,  with  their  women  udl 
children  endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  the  Aff- 
ghans  fired  on  them  and  3,000  souls  peiiahed 
in  the  attempt 

KHOOEAPELUM  ?   Cucumis  saUve- 
-  KHOORPA,  or  Karpa,  Hibd.  A  weeder. 

KHOORUM,  afterwards  Shah  Alam,  vraa 
son  of  Aurungzeb,  by  a  Bajput  prlneeae  of 
Amber,  of  the  Cutchwaha  tribe,  and  hence 
probably  bis  name  Koorm,  synoaimons  to 
cntchwa,  a  tortoise. — To^t  Baja$tkan,  Vol. 
i,p.  867. 

KHOOSH,  PIEB8.,  HuTD.  Pleasant,  agree- 
able, hence  Ehoosh  Bash,  a  well-to-do  person ; 
Khoosh  Khared,  an  open  market ;  Ehooeb- 

hal,  in  good  condition  ;  IChooshi,  pleasure. 
KHOOSHKA,  HiWD.  Boiled  hce. 
KHOOTAN,  Bdrh.  a  loose-grained  light 
wood  of  British  Bnrmah,  recommended  for 
packing  cases :  used  for  black  boards  in 
Burmese  schools,  breaking  weight,  114  Iba. 
—Cal  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

KHOOSH-ROZ.  The  Noma,  or* New 
TeaHs  Day,'  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  is 
one  of  great  festivity  among  the  mohamedan 
prinees  of  Persia  ;  but  of  that  alluded  to  by 
Fritha  Baj,  we  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
fr(Hn  (he  historian  Abul  Fazil.  It  is  not  New 
Tear's  Day,  but  a  festival  especially  instituted 
by  Akbar,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  epithet 
Kbooshroz,  *  day  of  pleasure,'  held  on  the 
ninth  day  (no-roza),  followiug  the  diief 
festival  of  each  month.  The  court  assembled, 
and  was  attended  by  all  ranks.  The  queen 
i^so  had  her  court,  when  the  wives  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  Bfgput  vassal  princes  were 
congregated.  But  the  Khooriiroz  was  chiefly 
marked  a  ftir  held  within  the  precioeta  <^ 
the  court,  attended  only  by  females.  The 
merchant's  wives  exposed  the  mannfiMtnres 
of  every  class,  and  the  Udies  of  the  court  were 
the  purchasers.  His  majesty  was  also  there 
in  disguise,  by  which  means  he  learned  the 
value  of  merchandize,  and  h^rd  what  is  said 
of  the  state  of  the  empire  and  the  character 
of  flm  officers  of  government.  Abul  Fnzil 
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thns  softens  down  the  unhallowed  purpose  of 
this  day  ;  but  posterity  caonst  admit  that  the 
great  Akbar  was  to  obtain  these  results 
amidst  the  Puslito  jai^ou  of  the  dames  of 
Islam,  or  the  mixed  Bhaka  of  the  fair  of 
R^asfban.  These  'ninth  day  £ura'  yrete 
the  markelB  in  which  Biupoot  honoar  was 
faarterod,  and  to  which  the  biare  Frithi  Biy 
makes  allnsion,  **  bartering  their  honour  on 
the  •No-roaa.'"  At  these  royal  fairs  were 
also  sold  the  productiiHis  of  princely  artizans, 
men  and  women,  and  which  out  of  compli- 
raeot  to  majesty,  made  a  bounteous  retorn  for 
tlior  iBdustrr.— SbuTj  BajattMan,  Vol.  i,  p. 
345. 

KHOOSBOO.  The  Tak-i-Khesra,  formed 
part  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ctesiphou.  The 
palace  was  commenced  1^  Sapor  II,  the  ninth 
king  of  the  Saflwinian  dynao^,  at  the  begin- 
aing  at  the  fifth  century.  It  was  added  to 
about  a  century  later  by  another  king  of  the 
same  line^  Nooahirwao,  uBually  called  Kooeh- 
roo  I,  and  was  finished  by  his  grandson, 
Koosluroo  Parwex  or  Khoosroo  II.  The  part 
renwioing  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  facade 
and  one  of  the  halls  of  audience, — not  a  tenth 
part  probably  of  the  original  building.  It 
was  covered  with  brilliant  white  atncco,  and 
the  balls  were  decorated  with  historical 
paintings  and  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  Arabs 
io  the  time  pf  the  caliph  Omai*,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  Hyra,  and  was  called  by 
them  the  *  White  Palace.*  Its  splendour  and 
magnifieenoe  as  rel&ted  by  the  Arabian  his- 
toriaua  is  scarcely  credible.  The  dimen- 
•ious  of  the  hall  are,— 105  feet  in  height, 
95  feet  ia  width,  and  180  feet  in  length. 
The  building  remained  entire  till  the  time 
of  the  caliph  Al  Mansoor,  who  endeavoured 
to  destroy  it  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  in  the  construction  of  his  palace  at 
Baghdad.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  caliph  Muktassi-b-illah  regulariy  unbnilt 
Ifae  White  Palace  in  order  to  erect  his 
faniotts  edifice  called  the  Taj,  at  Baghdad, 
mad  merely  left  this  ball  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Saaaanian  architecture.  See  Ehosroo  ^oriz. 

KHOOSBOO,  a  &mous  poet  of  Hindustan, 
near  whose  tomb,  are  those  of  khajah  Kutub- 
nd-Din,  of  Muazzam,  son  and  successor  of 
Anmngxeb,  of  Bahador  shah,  the  tomb  of 
Aitamsh,  whose  daughter  the  sultana  Ba- 
xiah,  occupied  the  throne  :  the  tomb  of  Imam 
Muahudee,  the  spiritual  guide  of  Akbar  is 
westofthe  mosque  of  tbeKutub'i'Islam.  The 
anassiTe  tomb  of  Toghalaq  shah  is  outside 
4be  soathera  wall  of  Toghalaqabad,  and  was 
boUt  byhis  aonMaheneo.  The  Leela  Bnij, 
M  blue  tomb  near  Ae  Humayoon,  covers  the 
MBuinsofahiJy  syed.  The  poet  Xhooaroe*s 
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tomb  is  side  by  side  in  the  same  court-yard 
with  the  saint,  his  friend  and  contempomry. 
No  imaginary  beiug,  but  a  liviug  hiudoo 
princess,  Dewilde,  inspired  the  songs  of 
Khoosroo.  Hia  honey-tongued  muse  got  bim 
the  surname  o€  the  Fkrrot  of  India.  The  date 
of  his  tomb  is  1850.— TV.  of  Rind.,  Vol  il, 
p.  222. 

EHOOTBA,  Ab.  Amongst  mahomedaus, 
an  oration  or  sermoo,  a  prayer  in  behalf  of 
the  ruling  sovereign. 

KHOOTOZE  KAUAIOZEK.  see  Kush  or 
Cuah. 

KHOPALU,  see  Tibet 
fi?HOPBA,  Hind.   Dried  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut.   K*hoi»a  ch*hilni  ki  chouki,  an 
instrument  for  rasping  the  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut. 

EHOB,  BUTQ.  Andropog<ai  muricatns. 
KBOB,  a  temt(»7  8onth<east  of  ladak 
and  eastward  of  the  Bylt».  Its  people  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Cbauran«i  Scythas  of 
Pt(»emy. — A.  Cunningham. 

KHOB,  Hind.  Juglans  regia,  also  the 
Hedycbium  spjcatum,  Ban  khw  is  the  Pavi^ 
indica — HoyU. 

£HOB,  Fbss.    a  marine. lagoon.  See 
Khuziatau. 
KHOBA,  a  race  in  Ghur. 
EHOBA,  Hind.  Cucurbita  maxima. 
EHOBA,  Hind.,  Pushtu.  Saltpetre, 
EHOBAH,  see  Kol. 

KHOBAN,  a  tribe  who^  a  little  before  the 
birth  of  Qirist,  mled  over  A^hanistan,  the 
Punjab  and  Khontmi. 

EHOBASAK,  a  province  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Persia.  Eborasan  means  the  province  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  east.  Nadir  shah  who  belong- 
ed to  the  tribe  of  A&har,  one  of  the  seven 
Turkish  tribes  that  had  attached  themselTCs 
to  the  family  of  the  Sufiavean  dynasty, 
was  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  BChorasan,  a.,  d.  1688.  The  em- 
peror Baber  tells  us,  in  his  Commentaries, 
dkat  in  his  time  the  people  of  India  applied  the 
term  Eborasan,  to  all  Uie  r^ions  west  tiie 
Indus.  Eborasan  has  for  its  boundaries  the 
Oxus  and  country  of  Balkh  to  theN.  E .  and  E., 
Cabul  and  Seiatan  to  the  S.,  and  to  the  W., 
the  provinces  of  Irak  and  Asterabad.  Meshed, 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  division  of  Ebora- 
san is  situated  about  two  farsuug  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tous,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  a  very  superb  sepulchre,  in  which 
repose  the  relics  of  imam  Baza,  and  those  of 
the  caliph  Harun-ulrBashid.  Those  pro- 
vinces which  lie  immediately  north  of  Ebo- 
rasan, between  the  Oxna  and  ihe  Caspian, 
and  which  f«med  part  of  the  kii^om  of 
l^nrizm,  are  possessed  by  a  number  of 
^tribes,  wWchl«^,^,||^- 
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meu  of  a  Moghul  family,  who  are  represented 
to  have  emigrated  at  a  very  early  period  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Tartai'y  to  the  proviocea 
they  now  inhabit.    They  married,  according 
to  this  account,  the  women  of  the  country 
whei'e  they  Battled  ;  and,  though  their  de- 
scendants were  not  deemed  worthy  of  being 
ranked  in  tlie  tribes  of  their  fathers,  they 
were,  aa  a  robust  and  warlike  rac^  denomi- 
uated  TurkomaUf  which  signifies  "  like  or 
resembliQg  to  Turks."  The  ancieat  Khorasan 
sti-etched  far  into  Ghiaese  Tartary  and  was 
founded  and  occupied  by  several  colonies. 
The  kingdom  of  Peraia  is  bounded  to  the  east 
by   Khorasan,   which  is  upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles  in   length,  and   near  three 
hundred  in  breadth.    This  celebrated  region 
contains  many   fruitful  plains,   some  lofty 
and  irregular  ridges  of  mountains,  and  several 
wide  tracts  of  desert.    It  is,  except  in 
its  most    fertile  districts,    but  partially 
supplied  with  water ;  and  from  Iwal  posi- 
tion, has,  perhaps,  been  more  exposed  to 
predatory  iuTasioos  than  any  country  in  the 
nnivene.    Whenever  Persia  was  distracted 
by  internal  factions,  or  had  to  sustuu  foreign 
attack,  the  tribes  of  Tartai-y  crossed  the  Oxus 
and  spread  themselves  over  Khorasan.  It 
was  this  province  which  the  valour  of  Roos- 
tum  had  to  defend  against  the  continual 
inroads  of  Afrasaib.    The  Seljuk  chiefs  in- 
vaded it  long  before  their  rule  was  extended 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  to  which 
it  belongs.   It  suffered  gi«atly  from  the 
ravages  of  Chenghiz  and  of  Timuv  :  and, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  Sufiavean  kings, 
the  Usbegs,  who  had  conquered  the  country 
of  Bokhara,  made  luinual  attacks  upon  its 
fields  and  cities.    The  genius  of  Abbas  the 
Great  checked  tliese  ruinous  inroads  :  and  the 
vietorlous  sword  of  Kadir  made  this  race  of 
plundering  Tartars  tremble  for  their  own 
possessions.    But  the  death  of  that  conqueror 
left  his  native  province  more  exposed  than 
ever  to  hostile  invasion  :  for,  while  his  de- 
scendants, spite  of  the  vast  inheritance  which 
he  had  bequeathed  them,  exerelsed  a  mock 
sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Mashed,  several 
military  chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
ti-acted  state  of  the  empire,  seized  upon  the 
different  forts  of  Khorasan  ;  and,  aided  by 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  number  of  small  principalities, 
over  which  they  exei'cised  an  almost  regal 
sway  ;  making  war  or  concluding  peace  with 
tlieir  petty  neighbours  as  it  suited  their  inter- 
est ;  and  sometimes  defying,  and,  at  others, 
paying  homage  and  tribute  to  tlie  powetful 
monai-chs  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
This  province  has  Iitik  to  the  west,  the 
country  of  Candahar,  and  Cabul  to  the  east. 
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It  stretches  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  and  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  arid  plains    uf  Seistan.    Khorasan  is 
peopled  by  many  races  :  its  wai-like  inhabi- 
tants boast  their  descent  from  Arabian,  Kurd, 
Turkish  and  Affghan  tribes,  who  came  info 
the  province  at  different  periods  to  subdue  or 
to  defend  it :  but  neither  their  having  so  long 
inhabited  the  same  soil,  nor  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  has  softened  those  iuvetei-ate 
prajudices,  or  abated  that  rooted  hatred,  widi 
which  these  races  regard  each  other  :  and  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia 
to  inci'ease  divisions,  which  enable  them  to 
keep  in  subjection  a  countiy,  whose  inha- 
bitants, if  united  by  any  feeling  that  resem- 
bled patriotism,  would  have  been  dangerous, 
for  the  men  of  Khoi'asan,  from  the  robust- 
ness of  their  frame,  and  from  their  being 
continually  inured  to  war,  are  proverbially 
brave  :  and  Nadir  shah,  with  the  vanity  of  a 
native,  but  not  without  truth,  used  to  term 
this  fine  province  "  the  sword  a(  Peraia." 
The  Eayn  Arabs  have  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  hanliest  and  the 
bravest  of  the  iofentry  of  Khorassan.  A 
part  of  the  district  of  Kayn  borders  on  the 
desert  of  Seistan, while  it  is  bounded  in  another 
quarter  by  the  tenitories  of  the  Affghans. 
The  Kayn  Ai-abs  are  computed  at  about 
twenty  thousand  families.    The  usual  force 
which  their  chief  maintains,  is  between  two 
and  three  thousand  infantry,  and  a  few  horse. 
The  Iranian  races,  called  also  Indo-Atlan- 
tic,  also  Caucasian,  have  always  been  known 
for  their  refinement,  and  high  civilization, 
from  which  Europe  bcnrowed  through  the 
Byzantine  and  Qreek  culture,  and  the  Per- 
sians have  long  and  faithfully  retained  the 
features  of  its  national  characteristics.  Though 
overrun  by  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races, 
the  Iranian  has  borrowed  little  or  uotbiog 
from  them,  but  has   exerted  over  them  a 
powerful  influence.    According  to  Khanikoff, 
the  Iranian  race  of  Pei'sia  came  from  the  east 
of  modern  Persia  about  Segestan  and  Kho- 
rasan and  moved  to  the  west  in  prehistoric 
ages,  and  though  altered  by  tiie  attecks  of 
the  Turko-Tartar  tribes  from  the  nortii,  or, 
from    contact,    on  the   west  and  south, 
with  Turanian  and  Semitic  elements,  the 
Mede  is  everywhere  recognisable  as  the 
same  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  later 
Greek  writers.  The  arrow-headed  writing  at 
Persepolis  enumerates  the  Iranian  people  of 
that  day.    The  form  of  the  Iranian  is  spare, 
but  elegant,  even  noble,   but   there  have 
always  been  differences  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Iranian.    Iron  and  native  steel 
is  met  with  iu  Mazanderan,  Khorasan  and 
Bactria.   The  former  as/we^lM^RPa  and 
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lead  ores,  prevail  in  differeot  parts  of  the  i  Palamow  aud  Singrowli.  TUcy  are  labourers, 
nsteni  provinces,  but  more  abundantly  id  {  palaoqniD  bearers  and  porters.  TheKharawa 
the  pashatics  of  Diyar-Bekr  and  Stvas,  with  !  are  meotioued  by  Captain  Blunt  (  Vol.  vii, 
the  addition  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  As.  Ret.)  as,  in  his  time,  vety  savage  and 
Biooea. — 9Iarkkam*t  Emba$s^,  p.  lOHilbwn-l  speaking;  quits  un  unintelligible  language, 
inHTx  Outram  and  Haoetock,  p.  72  ;  Totfs  \  which  they  uow  seem  to  have  forgotten  aa 
Rttjastk'aUf  Vol.  ii,  p.  282  ;  Kinmir't  6eo~  \  they  now  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  The 


jrapkieal  Memoir,  pp.  16^175;  Maleolm"* 
Hatorif  of  Pertia,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  239-240  ; 
Matcolm^s  History  of  P^tia,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
21^216,  224-225  ;  239-240  ;  Khanikoff 
"  SuT  r  Ethnographie  de  la  Perse."  See 
Arian,  Iran,  Kinn8n,Khalif,  Kandahar,  Kabul, 
Koolk,  Khonn,  Sikond  Emir,  Kovir,  Fan, 
Persia. 

EHORASAN,  see  Istakhr: 

KHOBASANi,a  name  for  Guizotia  oleifera, 
called  also  black  til,  also  "Niger"  in  the 
Eo^iab  market,  and  known  as  "  Ramtil"  and 
••Sirgooja.'' 

KH0RA8ANI-AJ  WAN,  Ddk  .  Goz., 
HnriL,  SnroH.  Seed  of  Hyosciamus  niger. 
Henbane  seed. 

EHORASANI  OMAN,  Tau.  Henbane 

seed. ' 

KHOEASANI  TOMAUN,  is  worth  two 
and  a  half  tomaun  of  Irak,  or  twenty  Irak  ru- 
pe«s. — Fraier's  Journey  into  Kkorasan, 
p.  49. 

KHORAT  ?  of  Bombay,  Allium  porrum,  W. 

KHOBDAD,  Parses,  from  Haurvatat, 
eompleteness,  the  sixth  Amshaahpaud  of  the 
Pwsees. 

KUOBD-I-AYASTA,  one  of  the  religions 
books  of  the  Paraee  religion. 

KBOBEWAH,  also  written  Kharawah,  a 
Hxniderable  tribe  dwelling  near  the  Oraon 
md  to  the  north  of  the  Lurka  Kol,  in  the 
highest  hills  to  the  north  of  Jushpur,  and 
in  those  between  Siirgujah  and  Palemow. 

speak  much  the  same  language  as  the 
Ho,  Sontal,  Bhumi  aud  Mundah,  and  they 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  stock,  though  much 
less  civilized.  They  are  described  as  of 
wall  stature,  with  shaggy  heads  of  hair 
nd  fome  beaiil,  and  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour, 
■Dd  better  looking  than  their  neighbotirs. 
"^y  occupy  the  hills  and  highest  table- 
hnds  of  Sargqjah  and  Jushpur,  and  they 
Pttiibty  were  forced  into  that  position  by  <me 
<>f  tte  Gond  tribes.  They  are  a  considei-able, 
ikVi  and  )l]-&Toured  tribe,  in  the  district  of 
«lemow,  in  Singrowli,  the  hilly  country  of 
Mirzapore  and  Rewah,  and  on  the  borders  of 
^Dwes  and  Behar  aud  westwards  in  parts  of 
^fgnjah  and  Jushpuv,  and  they  are  numerous 
^  the  N.  E.  in  thoae  parts  of  the  {dains  «ljoin- 
H  the  hills.  They  an  also  foand  on  the 
ottakirtsof  thePatnaandAnBhdistricta.  A 
jfirnioa  of  the  Khaniwa  tribe  is  the  Bhogtah. 
^  KSurtwa  sra        dominant  tribe  of 
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rajahs  of  SingrowH  and  Jushpur  are  Khara- 
wa,  though  claiming  to  be  Rajput.  They 
have  no  caste  distiuutious  and  eat  anything. 
The  Kharawa  of  Sargujah  do  not  use  the 
plough.  The  race  are  mostly  short  of  stature 
but  with  well-kuit  muscular  frames,  comple- 
xion brown,  not  black,  sharp,  bright,  deep- 
set  eyes,  uoses  not  deficient  in  prominency, 
somewhat  high  cheek  bones,  but  without 
marked  maxiilaiy  protuberances.  The  Kha- 
rawa of  the  hills  are  wild  savagefi,  aimed  with 
battle  axes,  bows  aud  arrows.  The  Kharawa 
are  nomadic  and  migrate  every  second  or 
third  year.  Their  villagea  are  therefore  mere 
standing  campa,  consist  of  about  forty  houses 
built  round  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  dancing  area. — Dalton,  p.  1 76  ; 
Campbell,  pp.  36,  40,  378  ;  Captain  Blunt 
in  Bengal  As.  Soc,  Bes.,  Vol.  vii. 

KBORFAKEN,  the  date  trees  ou  the  coast 
of  Oman  form  a  continuous  grove  to  Kborfa- 
kan,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  aud  fifty  miles, 
and  the  Arabs  have  a  saying  that  a  traveller 
may  proceed  the  whole  distance  without  ever 
losiug  their  shade.  Dates  form  the  principal' 
export  from  Oman,  large  quantities  being  taken 
to  India,  where  a  considerable  share  is  con- 
sumed in  making  the  government  arrack. 
The  middle  classes  of  tlie  mahomedan  and 
hindoo  populatitm  of  India  are  very  partial  to 
them.  The  best  are  brought  from  Basrah  and 
Bahrein,  those  from  Oman  being  classed  next 
in  excelleuce.  There  are  sevemt  methods  of 
pi-eset-ving  them  ;  some  are  simply  dried  aud 
then  strung  on  lines,  othei-s,  which  is  the 
usual  plan,  are  packed  in  baskets.  Notwith- 
standing their  great  number,  eveiy  tree  has 
its  separate  owner,  and  disputes  between  the 
relations  of  those  who  die  intestate^  are,  in 
consequence,  very  frequent—  IVelltted's  Tra- 
vehf  Vol.  i,  p.  188. 

KHOK,  Assam.  Andropogon  mnricatns, 
Retz. 

KHOB  MUSO,  see  Khuzistan. 

KHOROO-GUEZI,  Turk.  Abrus  pre- 
catoriuB,  Linn. 

KHORRAMABAD,  see  Luristan. 

KUORSABAD,  see  Ken. 

KHOB-SA-KA,  see  Kurmsaq. 

KHOSA,  a  tribe  in  the  delu  of  the  Indus. 
There  are  in  the  delta  other  pastoral  and 
peaceable  classes  besides  the  Jnt  of  maheme- 
dan  persnasion,  sach  as  the  Khosa  in  npper 
Sindh.  the  Sikh  I^^«p,inO^(^«nd 
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emigrtats  from  the  Paoj&b,  who  have  in  nuiuy 
iDstaaces  become  amalgamated  with  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  Khosa  occupy  the  sandy 
tract  called  the  Jhal  between  Hindustan  and 
Sindb,  and  become  a  predatory  tribe  on  the 
eastern  confineB  of  Siudh,  verging  towards  the 
Cutch  territories,  where  they  are  rery  trouble- 
some. There  are,  also,  ou  the  eastern  bound- 
aries. Repute  located  as  wandering  herdsmen. 
Tbo  Daoipulra  who  inhabit  generally  the 
countiy  of  that  name  in  the  north  are  to  be 
met  with  in  vai-ioos  parte  of  Sindh.  The 
Sumah  are  Jat,  though  thoj  are  geneivlly 
known  by  the  former  titlei,  eueh  also  are 
tiie  Machi  and  numerous  other  snbdivUlons  of 
the  Jut  tribes.  Up  till  the  eai'ly  pai-t  of  the 
ninet^ntii  centnry,  the  Mair  in  the  south,  the 
Larkhant  in  the  north,  and  the  desert  Sahi-ai 
and  Khosa  in  the  west ;  canied  ou  a  system 
■of  pillage  in  the  Biyput  countries. — 2Wj 
Eajastian,  Vol.  ii,  p.  155.    See  Jut,  Kosah. 

KHOSEOO  PARVIZ,  king  of  Persia,  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty,  was  the  grandson  of 
Ohoaroes  Nushirwan.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  heroiue 
of  the  eastern  romances  of  B^osroo  and  Shi- 
reen,  and  of  Ferhad  and  Shireen.  Khosroo 
Parviz,  waged  war  with  the  Roman  powers, 
at  first  with  the  greatest  success.  He  invaded 
the  dominiuDB  of  the  emperor,  wasted  a  vast 
amount  of  territory,  overran  the  holy  land, 
took  Jerusalem  and  burned  the  christian 
-churches,  carrying  off  immense  booty.  He 
next  reduced  Egypt  and  great  part  of  north- 
ern Africa.  He  made  the  scarped  surface  of 
the  rock  at  Be  Situn,  the  back  pai-t  of  his 
palace,  and  it  is  supposed  probable  that  the 
Syric  inaoriptions  on  the  sui'fiice  may  then 
have  been  erazed.  He  was  assassinated,  a.  j>. 
■529,  bjhts  own  smi,  who  bad  conspired  against 
him. — Rich's  Residence  in  Koordittany  Vol. 
Hyp.  264.    See  Be  Situn. 

KHOST,  see  £ush,  Uzbak. 

KHOTEN,  a  territory  east  of  Eashgar. 
According  to  Iabscu,  the  old  original  inbabi- 
iants  of  Eashgar,  Elhoten,  Tarfan  and  Yai-k- 
^and,  and  of  the  adjacent  highlands  are  the 
fajifc,  who  speak  Persian,  and  are  all  agricul- 
turiste.  The  Swedish  chronicles  bring  the 
Swedes  from  Kadi|^,  and  the  aflbii^ 
between  the  Saxon  laitguge  and  Eip<^uk  is 
l^reat  Ehoten  raaj  be  coiuijdred  Uie  most 
central  and  inacceauble  state  of  all  Asia,  but 
it  was  a  seat  of  very  ancient  civilisation,  and 
was  already  in  friendly  relations  with  China, 
in  140  B.  c.  In  the  fourth  century  of  oar  era, 
buddhism  was  in  high  development  here- 
Though  rauoh  of  the  surface  appears  to  be 
-rugged  mountain*  it  is  interspezsed  with  level, 
•imeti,  v^idi  are  both  fruitful  and  popnUmi. 
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At  on^  tiuie,  like  tiie  other  states  of 
Turkestan,  it  was  under  a  mahomedaa  chief  i 
Turkish  or  Mougol  descent.    Ehoten  is 
subject  of  a  short  chapter  in  IfarcoPolo. 
modern  times  its  only  European  visitor 
been  Adolphus  Schlagintweit,  who  nei 
returned  to  tell  his  tale.    Mr.  Moorcraflfrj 
doubted  the  existenoe  of  the  city  of  Kbotcnw' 
although  referred  to  by  Marco  Polo,  ftm' 
position  has  been  laid  down  not  ooljr  by* 
Chinese  geographers  but  by  the  Jesuits  in  la.lt 
37°,  and  k>ng.  78*  15'  3(r.    The  city  oT 
Khoten  may  hiave  some  new  appellation,  boife 
Elclu,  or,  9S  it  occurs  in  the  maps,  Ilitei,  is 
identified  with  the  city  called  by  older  tna- 
Tellers  Ehoten. — B^nsen  ;  Tod  ;  VuU  Ca~ 
that/.  Vol,  ii,  p.  567  j  Ed.  Moorcfoft^t  2V«- 
velt.  Vol.  i,  p.  867  ;  Kiaproth,  J.  ^siatigus* 
No.  xvii,  Hiiioire  de  !a  Vtlle  de  KhoUm 
Remmat ;   Quarterly   Oriental  Magaxinei» 
Calcattay  $ep.  1 834.    See  Eashgar. 

KHOUNAY,TAji.,aIsoEakay,  Mlkxax.. 
Can.  Cathartocai'pus  fistula,  a  Malabar  and 
Canara  tree,  prodaces  the  Cassia  fistula  pod 
or  Banda  lotte,  which  is  considered  an  excel- 
lent putative  iu  habituaT  constipation.  It 
grows  to  Uiirly  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diuneter,  it  is  curved  in 
growth  ;  its  wood  is  rather  close-grained  and 
heavy  ;  and  very  much  i-esembles  the  Mara- 
gosa. — Edye,  Forest*  of  Malabar  and  Ca- 
nara. 

EHOZDAR,  a  valley  and  town  in  Bein- 
chistan.  The  valley  is  extensive,  in  fdiape 
somewhat  like  a  Maltese  cross,  and  throi^i 
it,  from  north  to  south,  passes  the  earavan 
i-oad  to  Wudd  and  Beyla.  The  portion  <tf 
the  cross  runs  northward  some  five  or  ux 
miles.  The  village  is  small,  contaiuin^ 
periuqw,  200  honses,  and  half  a  doien 
buniah's  shops.  There  are  one  or  two 
mounds  in  the  valley  from  which  have 
been  obtained  bits  of  copper,  glass  beads, 
cornelian  ornaments,  old  coins,  &c.,  and  there 
is  a  mound  near  the  town  surmounted  by 
masonry.  As  Ehozdar  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  JbaUwan,  this  might  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  chief.  Very  deep  ravines 
cat  up  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  run  out 
into  the  valley,  showing  that  the  bed  of  the 
valley  for  some  fonr  or  five  miles  is  formed 
of  a  talos  of  the  debris  from  the  mountain 
side.  These  narrow  and  deep  ravines  am 
infaatdted  by  Brahai  &milies,  whose  pre- 
sence is  totally  unseen  and  unsuspected  until 
suddenly  come  upon  in  this  manner.  The 
stiata  of  the  mountains  about  E^hozdar,  fre- 
quenUy  dip  in  two,  or  sometimes  three,  direc- 
tions with  an  aatielinal  axis.  Ehozdar 
pears  to  be  the  foons  where  Uie  ranges  firan 
the  nwth  stop,  and  tluMe-&om  tko  Bouth  ooei- 
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Mnee.  In  the  hills  near  Khozdar,  lead  is 
tanadj  which,  b^g  easj  of  fasioo,  ia  smelted 

the  Brahai  tribM  tt>  moke  ballets,  bat  no 
adnntage  beyond  this  is  taken  or  derired 
fiom  the  presence  of  the  metal.  Antimotry 
ia  ftlao  aaid  to  occnr.  West  by  a  little  north 
flf  Khoidar,  and  diatant  about  ten  miles,  is 
fbe  mmd  town  of  Khappar,  capital  irf*  the 
disfriett  inhabited  by  the  Kaidrani  tribe. 
Khozdar,  figares  in  Fenian  romaneeSf  and 
na  fmnerly  beyond  doabt  a  place  of  note. 
A  considerable  tappa,  or  raoand  lies  north  <^ 
the  town.  From  Ehosdar  aloDg  the  bank  of 
the  Budkhana,  the  soil  is  strewed  with  frag- 
■enta  of  banit  bricfc  and  pottery,  and  fur- 
ther  on,  a  mde  obelisk  of  mud,  twenty  to 
twvBfrf -^ItV  feet  in  h^ght,  die  base  of  oemeot* 
ed  stooes. — Dr.  Cooke  in  Bombay  Medical 
TmnMoeHoHty  iVo.Ti,  New  Series,  1960,  p. 
64  ;  MoMson**  Jottmeyt,  Vol.  it,  p.  44. 

KHUBANI,  HuTD.  Armcniaea  Talgaris, 
Lam.  ApriooCa,  dried  ftnr  eatii^.  The  term  is 
sometimM  KTmeonsly  i^tplied  to  figs.  Aat^, 
khuatah,  kishlfc  and  khnbani,  are  vartetiee  of 
the  apricot  known  in  ^e  Panjab  uid  to  the 
westward.  This  frnit  is  grown  with  great 
snci:en  in  some  of  the  hill  stations  of  the 
Ftojab  Himalaya.  It  makes  an  excelteat 
preaerre,  and  liurge  <laantities  are  dried  and 
export^  to  the  plains.  The  nnripe  apricot 
driod  hard,  forms  Ihe  **  kishta  f  which 
beaidea  forming  an  iogt  edient  in  ohutneya,  is 
alao  extensiTefy  used  as  an  acid  brigfatener 
in  dyeing,  with  safllower  and  other  eoloars 
1^  will  not  bear  alum  i  dried  apricots  called 
**p«tiiig"  in  Thibetan,  are  taken  tnm  Balti 
to  Ijafanl  and  sold  nsiially  at  the  rate  of  4  to 
6  sBera  per  rupee.  The  varietiei  fhna  Kabul 
and  Kandahar  which  are  brought  wik  Pesha- 
war, are  named  as  follows  : — 

"Khnbani"  is  the  frait  dried  for  eating, 
containing  the  btaoehed  kernels,  and  tath  at 
4  aeera  per  rupee. 

**  Astak-be-«aags,'*i8  the  same  but  without 
keniels. 

"  Kbasta"  are  the  best  dried  apricots  and 
adl  M  2  eeers  per  rupees  Eiriita,  are  dried 
nnripo  apricots.  Apricot  treeii  grow  in  great 
hrmriance  in  Kabul  and  in  Kaglnii,the  people 
have  tried  grafting,  but  never  prune  ot  take 
care  of  tin  trees.  In  Kandahar  Awe  an 
eleren  Tarieties  of  apricots.  When  dried,with- 
oat  remoTing  the  stone,  they  are  there  called 
"tufi."  Sometimes  the  fruit  is  split  open, 
the  sUme  taken  oat,  and  die  kernel  being 
extracted  is  i«|dBCed  :  tfiis  fortes  dwkhabani, 
B  term  somelimeiB  erroaeeu^y  applied  to  figs. 
The  taifi  ia  what  are  called  in  tidtoTe,  kiAta, 
being  ttade  of  die  unripe  fruit  and  very  sieid. 
A  hot  decoctkn  cf  tfaeflb  ia  used  by  geld- 
anutha  to  reatore  lht»  hMtm  to  oU  silTtr  aod 
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gold  oruaments  :  the  article  is  first  heated 
and  then  plunged  into  the  kishta  solution. 
Silver  coins  can  l>e  cleaned  in  thia  way  with 
great  success.  Kishta  is  used  also  in  dyeing. 
— Pows/i**  Handbook. 

KHUBAZI,  HiRD.  Main  rotundifolia, 
seeds,  see  Khatmi,  Malva.  The  Persian 
name  is  Nan-UKela^,  and  the  Arabic  Khaba- 
nl-fhrab,  signiff  'crow's  or  raTen'a  bread.* 

EHUBEB,  also  TTbhnl,  Hihd.  Berries 
of  Jnniperufl  recurra,  Juniper  berries. 

KHUB  KALAN,  Hihtd.  Sisymbrinm  iris. 
KHUB-KALT,  or  Khnb•Kah^  the  seed 
of  the  yellow  fhiit  of  a  small  tree  about 
Ajmeer  :  very  mucilaginous  :  considered  re- 
frigerant.— Gen.  Med.  Ihp.,  p.  148. 

KHUD,  Pkrs.  Self.  Kbud-rai,  self-opi- 
nionated  ;  Khud-pssaod,  vain,  conceited. 

KHUD  or  KhXd,  Hihd.  Sometimes  means 
simply  a  precipice  ;  but  its  ordinary  ugnifica. 
tion  is  a  precipitous  valley,  flanked  by  hi^ 
and  nearly  perpeBdicalor  rocks  or  moantaiqs. 
-^Mrt,  Mervej^s  4dveiUiiret  of  a  La<fy  m 
TIanarsft  Vol,  i,  p.  89. 

KHUDA,  HivD.  God  ;  Khuda-wand,  ma»* 
ter  ;  Nab-khada,  a  ship-master,  the  English 
uakoda. 

KHUDAH  HAFIZ,  may  Ood  protect  you, 
a  common  mahomedan  salutatiaii  whm  part- 
ing with  a  iriend. 

KHUI^AFT,  soft  silk  fkbrie  made  fbr 
shawls. 

KHUD  KASHT,  Hnn>.  A  person  culti- 
ratiog  his  own  (kbud)  soil,  (kaaht)  :  land  so 
cnhlTated. 

KHUDUSH,  Ab.,  or  Shsgnt-nl-Khudvsb, 
Ar.,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  a  tree  of 
AraUa.  Peihaps  Endua,  blessed,  the  seered 
tree,  the  olive.   Many  trees  are  Kudos. 

KHUERA,  BenG.,  Hind.,  Khner-Oadi, 
Bsvs.  Acacia  catwAu,  Catechu  tree. 

KHUGUBA,  Btiro.  Sacdnrum  aponta- 
neam. 

KHUJUR,  Pbbb.    The  date. 
KHUKOOR,  HiMD.  Cucnrbita  melopepo. 
KHUEB-UL-ASHUB,  Abas.  Calotro* 
pisproeera. 

KHUL,  DDK.   JErua  lanata. 
KHULAM,  see  Eondna. 
K^ULLEB,  Hdid.   Oil  cakes. 
KHULEEFA,  commonly  Caliph,  a  dopoiy 
or  snceesBor,  an  nriier  in  a  school,  a  mohnr- 
rum  (\i<]eer,  properly  Khalifab. — Glou. 

KHULEEL,  a  class  cf  Pathans,  dwelling 
in  a  portion  of  the  Peshawar  valley  opposite 
to  the  Momund  hills.  Their  chiefs  held 
jagheers  on  condition  of  service.  Daring  the 
disturfoanees  they  permitted  a  nnmbo-  of 
hostile  Momnnd  to  escape  through  their  lief. 
For  this  miaftaaaDce  their  jagfieen  were  re- 
duced, wd  they  wore  tampofS^^^,  bat 
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have  been  since  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

KHUIjEN,  Hind.    Ulmua  integrifolia. 

KHULGI,  Febb.,  or  Khalgi.  The  lop 
ornament  of  the  bridle  of  a  man  of  rank,  is 
usually  of  silver  with  a  feather,  and  stands  on 
the  head-Btall  between  the  hoi'se's  ears. — 
MalcoMt  Central  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  229. 

KUULJEH  KE  BAJJ,  Duk.  Chenopo- 
dium  album,  Xtfin. ;  Boxb. 

KHULK,  P£R8.  The  down  which  grows 
under  the  hair  of  the  mountain  goat.  It  is  of 
tiiis  that  the  Kashmir  shawls  are  fabricated. 

KHUL-EAJUB,  Duk.  AchTranthea  lana- 
ta,  Aintlie. 

KHULL,  Abab.  Vinegar. 

KHULLU,  Tah.,  Tel.  toddy. 

KHULLU,  Tel.  Arrack. 

EHULM,  a  town  near  Kunduz  with  many 
beautiful  gardens,  with  apricot,  cherry  and 
mulberry  trees.  This  country  is  called  Tur- 
kistan,  but  the  Qazal  Boshi  of  Kabul  have 
named  it  Kafristan,  or  country  of  infidels,  on 
account  of  the  slave  trade.  The  inhabitants 
are  Turk,  or  U«beg.  Pity,  justice,  wisdom 
and  policy  aire  entirely  unknown  here.  The 
inhabitants  are  fair,  tail,  and  look  as  if  they 
were  brought  up  in  hardship.  They  are  vul- 
gar, ignorant  and  dirty.  Disputes  respect- 
ing religion  are  a  frequent  cause  of  tumult 
among  them.  They  keep  their  heads  entirely 
shaved,  and  allow  a  few  hairs  to  grow  on 
their  chins,  which  does  not  appear  like  a  regu- 
lar beard.  Khulm  receives  annually  numer- 
ous loads  of  tea,  which  is  plentifully  used 
here,  and  lai^ely  re-exported,  to  Bokhara. 
Silk  is  largely  produced  in  this  country^  and 
passes  trough  Kabul  in  the  route  to  Muttan. 
The  suid  in  ^e  bed  of  the  Ozus  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  gold.  The  caravaafi  of  Bokhara 
and  Kabul,  which  in  summo'  pass  BUceessively 
to  Khulm,  have  rendered  it  very  popnlona  and 
rich.  The  prevailing  religion  at  B<^hara  is 
ranni  mahomedanism  and  the  followers  of 
other  creeds,  though  not  vexed,  are  scorn- 
fully treated.  The  Qazalbash  are  shiah.  This 
state  exercises  a  certain  induence  on  those 
around  it,  snd  its  preponderance  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Kabul,  Herat,  or  Bokhara  ; 
a  great  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Tajik  race,  but  the  Mir  Wall  is  an  Usbek. 
The  population  is  reckoned  at  700,000  souls, 
the  revennea  of  the  principality  amount  to 
24,0002.  in  silver  and  nearly  60,000/.  in 
cereal  produce.  Khulm  appears  to  have  been 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  a  ftmily  called 
Khallach  or  Killich.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  OxuB  in  this  longitude  occupying  part  of 
the  hill  country  east  of  Bokhara,  is  a  poor 
but  independent  people  of  Persian  race  call- 
ed Ghalcha.    Meyendorff  calls  them  veiy 
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swarthy,  but  Valikhanoff  says  expressly  : 
"  the  T^jik  have  dark  complexion  and  hair, 
whilst  fair  people  are  found  among  the  Ghal- 
cha."  This  might  explain  the  yellow-huml 

people  mentioned  by  Goes,  and  his  use  of 
the  expression  Calciensium  populoa. — Mohun 
LaCs  Travels,  p.  129  ;  Ferrier's  Journal,  p, 
211  ;  Elphinttone's  Caubul,  VoL  Utp.  196  ; 
also  Burnet*  Travels,  Vol,  iii;  Vute  Cathay, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  558 

KHULOTI.  Low-lands. 

KHULYAN  ?  Galbanum. 

KHUM,  Hind.  Lontcera  quinquelocularts. 

KHUM,BDRU,avilIage;Khumia,a  villager. 

KHUM-ALOO,  Beho.  Wing-staked  yam, 
Dioscorea  alata.  Linn, 

KHUHAZARE,  Hutd.  Withania  coaga- 
lans. 

KHUMB,  HtKD.  Hiptage  madablota,  also 
Morchella  semiKbera.  Samp  ki  khnmb,  Bind., 
is  Arum  speciosum. 

KHUMBAH,  HiHD.  Agaricus  campestris, 
the  truffle. 

KHUMBI,  Hind.   Gareya  arborea. 

KHUMBI  KAENA,  Hind.   To  bleach. 

KHUMDAN  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Turkish  and  AVestem  Asiatic  melons  to  the 
ci^  of  Chhanggan — now  represented  hj 
Sin-gan-fii  in  Shen-ei — ^whioh  was  the  capital 
of  several  Chinese  dynasties  between  the 
twelflth  century,  b.  c,  and  the  ninth  centniy, 
A.D. — Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  51. 

KHUMEE  ?  A  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  yi^ds 
a  light,  strong,  and  easily  worked  wood,  much 
in  request  by  natives. — Cal.  Oat/  Ex.  1862, 

KHUMIA  and  Kuki ;  these  two  tribes  oc- 
cupy the  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah  and  Chit4a- 
gong ;  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts,  and  the 
Kuki  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  Kuki  are 
the  rudw  or  more  pagan,  though  also  Unctur- 
ed  with  fainduism.  They  term  their  supreme 
being,  Kht^ein  Putiang,  to  whom  they  sacri- 
fice a  gyal,  and  an  inferior  one  is  named 
Shem  Saq,  to  whom  they  offer  a  goat.  Shem 
Saq  is  put  up  in  every  quarter  of  a  village, 
in  the  form  of  a  rude  block  of  wood.  Before 
this  they  place  the  heads  of  the  slaiu,  whe- 
ther of  men  in  war,  or  of  animals  of  the 
chase.— XaMam?  The  Kuki  say  that  they 
and  the  Mug  are  the  offspring  of  the  same 
pn^enitor.    See  India,  Kami,  KukL 

KHUMR,  Arab.  Wine,  properly  Khfanr. 

KHUMS,  Ak.  a  fifth  part,  described  in 
the  Konm  as  the  property  of  God,  his  pro- 
plmt  and  bis  relatioDs,  or  mea  of  his  tribe, 
the  Bini  Haehim,  who  are  poor  and  desti- 
tute. The  right  of  the  Bini  Hashim  to  a 
share  in  the  khums  is  grounded  upon  their 
being  excluded  from  any  portion  of  the 
zukuL — Malcolm*!  HuUny  of  Persia,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  3fi7,  properly  Khims.  , 
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KHVRDAH. 


KBUSUKA. 


KHUN  ?   The  date  of  the  moon. 

KHUN,  Pbrb.  Blood:  Khuoi,  a  mur- 
derer ;  Khunrez,  bloodshed. 

KHUND,  or  Khand,  Hind.  •  A  pool,  a 
spring,  a  baUi. 

KHUNGI  ?  Mallow. 

KHUNGUMA-PU,  Tah^  properly  Kud- 
kumapu.  Safiron. 

KHUN-I.SHAVAM,  Febs.  Dragon's 
blood. 

KHUNKUMA-PUVVU.  Tel.  Saffion. 

KHUNJURI,  a  small  tambourine,  musical 
instnnnefnt. 

KHUNNAS,  see  Kutrt. 

KHUNNIARA.  in  Kangra,  contains  in- 
scriptions in  Old  Pali  of  date,  Ist  ceotury 
A.  c.  The  character  used  in  the  ioscriptioDB 
is  Arian  Pali.  These  are  of  Paliographic  im- 
portance as  showing  the  transition  state  of  the 
Ariano-Pati  cliaracter. — Bengal  As.  Socy. 
J'ourn.t  Vol.  xziii,  ^.  57. 

KHUNOONG,  a  race  or  tribe  occupying 
the  moontains  at  the  sources  of  the  Irawad  i 
river,  in  kit.  27'  40'  N.,  and  long.  98"  K. 
Thej  dwell  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  EhHroti  race. 

KHUNZIR,  Akab.  Hor,  properly KhSuzir. 

KHUPPAL,  Hind.    CarboQato  of  soda. 

KHUNSERAIA,  Hikd.    Malcoraiu  stri- 


goaa. 
KHUN 


SIAWASHAN,  Hind.,  Pees., 
Dragon's  blood  ;  Hirada  khuo.  Hind.,  Dam- 
nl-akhwain,  also  tfao  balsam  or  resin  of  Ptei-o- 
carpus  draco,— i^ivWr*  Sandbook,.  Vol.  i, 
p.  412. 

KHU  NUNG,  see  India. 
KHUPPTA  BAG,  Beng. 
das.  F>  Bengalenfilp,  Desm. 

KHURA  also  Khurar,  Hind.  Andi-opo- 
gon  serratus. 

KHURAM,  see  Jellalabad. 
KHURASANI  AJWAIN,  Hind.  Hyos- 
ciamus  niger,  Linn.  Henbane. 

KHURASH,  Hind.  Digitaria  sanguinalis. 
KHURBANEI,  Hind.   Ajuga  bi-acteata. 
KHUB-BHANGA  ?  Hemp. 
KHURBO,  Brahoi.  Oleander  or  almond 
flower. 

KHUR-BUZ,  Bevo.  Khurbnza,  Hind. 
Cncamis  melo.  Melon. 

KHURAQ,  Pers.  Food,  also  a  dose  of 
medicine. 

KHUBDAH,  in  Bengal  is  a  noted  place 
as  the  residence  of  Nityananda,  the  fellow- 
refonner  of  Chaitunya.  The  latter  retired 
to  Nilachnll,  leaving  his  colleague  at  the  head 
of  the  diocese  in  Bengal.  Nityananda  at 
last  took  up  his  abode  at  Kburdah  and 
married  a  brahman's  daughter. —  Travels  of 
a  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  5, 

KHURDAH,  Hind.  Cash,  change  of 
maaej,  small  coin. 
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EHUREGF,  the  rain  or  autumn  crop. 
See  Climate,  Khartf. 
KHURFA,  Hind.   Portulaca  sativa. 
KHURI,  Beng.  Saccharum  fuscum,  Roxb. 
Saccharum  semi decum  bens. 

KHUKJA-NIL,  Hind.  Indigo  from 
the  Khurja. 

KHURJIN,  Hind.  The  Philipcea  calotro- 
pidis,  see  Philipoea. 

KHURJJOOR,  Beno.  Wild  date  tree, 
Phoenix  sylvestris,  properly  Khujur. 

KHURM.  The  inhabitants  of  Khunn  seem 
to  be  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than 
any  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  call  them- 
selves Tajik,  but  have  do  tradition  of  their 
origin.  They  are  evidently  a  mixed  race, 
some  of  thera  with  remarkable  large  heada 
and  features,  smne  with  small  heads  and  abarp 
liueaments.  The  complexion  of  the  men 
was  dark,  but  that  of  tite  girls  and  young 
women  fair,  although  they  bad  all  black  hair 
and  eyebrows,  the  latter  as  regularly  arched 
as  if  they  had  been  pencilled  ;  they  are 
generally  pretty,  almost  handsome. — Moor- 
erofi's  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  :J98. 

KHURMA,  Pers.,  Gcz.,  Hind.,  Malay. 
Phoenix  dactylifera.  Dates,  the  dried  drupes, 
also  sugar  of  dates.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  di'ied  drupes  of  P.  sylvestris. 

KHURMOOJ,  Beng.  Musk-melon,  Cucu- 
mis  melo. 

KHURPA,  Hind.   A  sort  of  flat  trowel, 
or  short-handled  shovel,  a  weedeu  used  by 
gardeners,  properly  KhSrpa. 
KHURPHA,  Hind.    Portulacca  sativa, 
Fells  leopar-  used  as  a  salad. 

'     KHURRA,  Hind.  Clay. 

K'HURRAWAN,  Hind.  Wooden  patteos. 
K'HURRAY-PAN  BANTNA,  Hind.  A 
mahomedan  ceremony. 

KHURRI  MITTI,  Hind.  Pipe-clay. 
KHURSENG,  Mae.  Bigoonia  xylocarpa, 
Roxb. 

KHURWAR,  Pers.  A  measure  of  weight 
for  rice,  or  any  other  article,  is  an  ass-load  or 
about  180  lbs.  English  weight. — AdveJilures 
of  a  Lady  inTartary,  ^c,  Mrs.  Hervey,VoL 
i,  p.  25-7. 

KHURSOWAN,  near  tlie  Colehan,  an 
estate  bolonging  to  a  Rajpoot  thakur. 
KHUS,  Pers.    Cuscub  root 
KHUSB-SINI,  Abab.   China  root 
KHUSH,  Peks.  Good  ;  well :  Khushama- 
daid,  you  are  welcome.    Khuah-kharid,  an 
open  market     Kush-dil,  pleasant-hearted. 
Khush  bash,  a  well-to-do  person,  living  on 
his  property.    Ehushi,  pleasure.  Ehushbu, 
sweet  smell  > 

KHUSHAB,  a  battle  was  fought  here  on 
the  8th  February  1857. 


KHUSHKA,  HiHD.  PkhLboikd  rice,  al^^ 


EHUTKAN. 


KHTTTTITK. 


the  mark  of  sovereignty  placed  on  the  fore- 
head of  a  hindoo  prince.  The  Maasar-ul-Umra 
states  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the 
rajahs  of  Udipur  were  exalted  over  all  the 
priaces  of  Hiud.  Other  hindoo  princes, 
before  they  can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  their 
fathers,  must  receive  the  khushka,  or  tilak  of 
regality  and  investiture,  from  them.  '  This 
type  of  sovereignty  is  received  with  humility 
and  veneration.'  The  Khushka  of  these 
princes  is  made  with  hnroan  blood.— Tod'* 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  23d. 

KHUSH  KHUSH,  Arab.,  Duk.,  Hihd., 
properly  KhSsh-kh&sh,  seeds  of  Papaver 
somuiferum,  Poppy  seeds,  used  in  confec- 
tionary, as  well  as  to  make  oil.  Ehash  Khash 
ka-tel,  Hind.  Poppy  seed  oil. — Riddell. 

KHUS-KHUS,  Bbno.  Anatherum  muri- 
catum,  the  cuscus  of  Eoropeans,  TheEaren 
and  Burmese  cultivate  little  bunches  of  this 
grass  for  its  fVagrant  roots.  The  fibres  of 
the  khufikhaa  or  vetiveyr,  ara  remarkable 
for  their  agreeable  oAont.— Mason. 

KH0SREH  SURVEY,  in  India  a  private 
survey  of  land. — Simmon<Vs  Diet. 

KHUSRU  PARVEZ,  a.  d.  591-628. 

KHUSRU  SHAH,  the  thirteenth  and  last 
of  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty.  He  was  deposed 
by  Hnssain  Gori  in  1151  or  1155. —  Orme. 

SHUSSAK-I-SAGHIB,  Arab.  Tiibulus 
terrestris.  Khnssak-i-Kabir,  Arab,  Feda- 
lium  murex.   See  Gokeroo. 

KHUT,  see  Kandeh  Rao. 

KHUTAI,  or  Digkar,  Hind.,  of  Trans- 
Indus.   Flacourtia  sepioria,  Boxb.j  W.  6f  A. 

EHUTAN  produces  jade,  emeralds,  cop- 
per,  lead,  and  sulphur.    See  Ehotan. 

KHUTBAH,  a  part  of  the  mahomedan 
religious  service  in  the  mosque,  in  which  the 
king  of  the  countiy  is  prayed  for.— £/pA(n- 
stone*s  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  p.  83. 

KHUTEEB,  Arab.  A  mahomedan  preach- 
er, who  reads  the  Khootba. 

KHUTIKA,  Beno.  Andropc^on  muri- 
catos. 

EHUTNA,  Arab.  Circnmcision,  properly 
Eh&tna^ 

EHUTRAN.  Behind  the  Bozdor  hills  live 
the  Khutran,  a  Futhan  tribe,  numbering  3,000 
fighting  men,  of  whom  500  are  mounted,  dwel- 
ling in  tlie  midst  of  the  Beluch  tribes,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  at  fend.  They  are 
special  enemies  of  the  Bozdar  and  the  Murree, 
their  hills  scarcely  touch  the  British  frontier. 
Once  they  sought  British  alliance  against  the 
Murree,  and  also  ofibred  their  support,  if  an 
expedition  were  undertaken  against  that 
tribe  ;  but  the  government  refused  to  have 
any  relations  of  this  nature  witb  them,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the  ftuds 
of  the  hill  tribes.  from  Shuwal, 
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EHUTREE,  see  Chatrya,  Clietrya,  Kha- 

tri,  Eshatrya. 

EHUTUM,  the  seal  or  conclusion,  the  end 
of  a  book  ;  a  term  in  the  science  of  exorcism. 

KHUTUM  -  I  -  QOBAN,  the  readiug 
through  of  the  entire  Qoran. 

EHUTTAB,  the  father  of  kbalif  Umar. 
EHUTTUE  and  Sagree.  Between  the 
plain  of  Peshawurandthe  SaltRangeat  Kala 
Bagh  lies  the  country  of  the  Ehuttuk  and 
Sagree  Affghans.  The  Ehuttuk  have  about 
6,000  or  8,000  armed  men,  and  are  divided 
into  the  petty  chielships  of  Acora  and  Teree. 
Acora  lies  east  of  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  on 
the  river  of  Cabool.  The  Ehuttuk  of  Acora 
Ijve  in  the  hills.  The  southern  division  is 
under  the  chief  of  Teree,  who  is  able  to  assert 
his  independence.  Part  of  the  Eohat  district 
consists  of  the  Ehuttuk  country.  This  had 
belonged  to  the  Sikh  dominions,  and  had  then 
been  fanned  oat  to  kliaja  Mahomed  Khan,  a 
local  chief.  In  the  Eohat  vall^,  also,  they  are 
the  predominating  tribe.  They  hold  the  Ehoo- 
sbalgurh  pass,  leading  from  the  Indus  into 
Eohat,  and  offering  the  easiest  entrance  to  the 
valley.  On  the  wholetheEhuttuk  have  been 
loyal  subjects.  They  are  good  soldiers  and 
can  muster  12,000  fighting  men.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  British  service.  They 
are  considered  the  best  conducted  and  most 
respectable  tribe  on  this  frontier.  The 
Trans-Indus  Salt  Mines  are  on  the  southera 
Ehuttuk  hills,  situated  near  the  villages  of 
Buhadoorkheyl,  Eurruck  and  Lutumnr. 
There  is  also  a  separate  mine  at  Malgeen,  a 
place  lying  east  of  Eohat.  The  headmen  of 
these  villages  receive  a  fixed  percentage  on 
the  collections  at  the  mines  to  obtain  their 
good  wilt.  The  Sikh  never  managed  these 
mines  at  all.  They  farmed  them  out  to  some 
local  chief,  and  left  him  to  collect  what  he 
could.  Under  British  rule,  the  control  and 
working  of  the  mines  is  in  the  hands  of 
government  officers  ;  the  salt  is  excavated 
and  sold  at  the  mine  at  a  fixed  duty  of  two^ 
three  and  four  annas  per  maund  of  80  lbs., 
covering  all  expenses.  The  first  Ehuttuk  ^ 
note,  and  infiuence  regarding,  whom  there  is 
any  informatiou  is  Akore,  the  founder  of  Ako- 
rah,  lying  one  march  on  the  Peshawur  side  of 
Attok,  The  Ehuttuk  tribe  is  said  to  trace  its 
descent  from  the  Eurtani,  from  whom  also 
the  Orukzye  of  Thyruh,  the  Afreedee,  Bun- 
gush,  Mohmund,  Ehuleel,  and  Daoodzye, 
claim  deseent.  The  Enrtani  were  called  also 
Burdooranee,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Dooranee,  now  divided  into  Populzye,  Ba- 
mizye,  Snddozye,  Koorzye,  Alekozye,  £suf- 
zye,  Aiezye,  and  Barukzye  (divided  into 
Mahomedzye,  and  Hnssunzye).  Akore  came 
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place  called  at  that  time  Hubsud  Tungee,  and 
uonr  koown  as  ■  Kurtx^lia,  near  to  Dursum- 
UQuuJ,  an  iadepeadant  village  of  upper  Mee-* 
rauzje,  wliich  lies  between  Hiogoo  and  Ehoo- 
i-um.    lie  is  said  to  have  been  accompaiued 
by  3,000  of  his  relations  and  friends^  and 
1$,(KX>  other  men  of  Shuwal.    At  that  time 
Kohat   and  Teree  were  occupied  by  the 
Orukzye.    Akore  with  his  adveuturera  drove 
tbe  Orukzye  from  Teree  and  held  that  country, 
their  oppooeuta  retiriog  on  £oha^  at  which 
place  tlie   Bungush,  rising  on  them  and 
joining  the  Ehuttuk,  (hey  were  driven  fairly 
out  of  tlie  country  to  Tbyruh.    Tuppee,  a 
village  lying  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Kohat,  and  on 
the  Ekalabagh  road,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  the  eugagement  took  place  between 
tbe  Kbuttuk  and  Bungnsb  on  one  side,  and 
the  Orukzye  on  tbe  other  ;  after  the  battle 
the  conquerors  distributed  the  country,  mak- 
ing a  range  of  bills,  which   divides  Gudda- 
kheil,  and  Luchee,  tbe  boundary  between  the 
Kbuttuk  and  Bungusb.  This  range  still  forms 
tbe  bouudaiy  between  the  two  tribes.  Tbe 
Kbuttuk  country  extended  to  Besee,  a  village 
near  to,  and  abov^  Mukhud  on  tixe  Trans- 
Indns  side.   There  were  then  two  divisions 
of  the  tribe,  Turee  and  Buluk.    On  the 
country  being  divided,  Chountra,  DuUin,  and 
Dnn'ah  fell  to  the  former,  and  from  Buluk 
sprung  two  branches,  Khurrum  and  Seuee. 
JouUaee  Ghurzundye,  and  Uojookbulu  lie  in 
one  valley,  and  belong  to  Khurrum,  and  the 
Senee  bi*anch  passes  from  Teree  to  Fursbai. 
Akore  and  his  followera  having  entered  the 
country  as  adventurers,  left  their  wives  and 
families  at  Kurbagba,  and  had  difficulty  after- 
warUa  in  bnngiog  tliem  to  r^oiii  them  in 
their  new  couotty. — Selections  from  the 
jfKhlie  CorretpondenceiP.  62  ;  Papert,  East 
India,  Cabul  and  Affghani$tanj  1859,  p. 
21  ;  Bumes'  Cabul,  p.  105  ;  Records  Govt. 
IndiOf  No.  11.    See  Affghao,  Khyber. 
KHUUB.  HiSD.    A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  with  a  hard,  yellow  timber- — Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

KHUZISXAN  represents  the  Susiana  of 
Stntbo,  as  well  as  Ae  Cissia  of  Herodotus, 
and  is  also  called  Arabistan.  Towards  tbe 
eastern  frontiers  are  the  ruins  of  Bhajoun 
and  Kerdistan  in  the  centi'e,  those  of  Agioes 
(probably  represented  by  Ahwaz)  towai'ds 
the  west  That  the  geography  of  the  pro- 
vince was  well-known  before  the  Ume  of 
Herodotus  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  bis  works,  where  it  is  said,  that  Cissia  is 
watered  by  the  river  Choaspes,  on  which  is 
the  city  of  Snsa,  and  the  palace  of  the  great 
king.  It  is  added,  that  its  waters  alone  were 
th<raglit  WOTthy  of  being  drank  by  the  mmi- 
arch.  PrwamiBg  that  A^uoderianer  letting 
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out  from  Sirs,  made  a  detour,  in  order  that 
he  might  faavel>ut  one  river  to  cross,  four 
short  marches  might  be  required  to  bring  the 
army,  with  its  supplies,  across  tbe  Kai-un  ; 
and  then  both  the  distance  between  tbe 
Kerkhah  and  Karun,  and  the  description  of 
the  courae  of  the  latter,  will  afford  ground  to 
believe  that  this  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  Pasitigris 
of  QuiutuB  Gurtius  and  AiTian,  as  well  as  the 
Eulffius  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  Persian 
Dictionary,  "  Burhani  Katia"  under  the  words 
Kbuz  and  Kbuzistan,  states  that  these  are 
both  names  ofacountiy  in  Persia,  of  which 
Shuster  is  the  capital,  and  that  the  first  sig- 
nifies, also,  sugar  and  the  second  sny  country 
productive  of  the  sugar  caue,  or  a  manufac- 
tory of  this  article. 

Ehor,  in  Kbuzistan,  means  a  deep  inlet,  of 
which  several  have  been,  at  times,  supposed 
to  be  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates.  Khor 
MuBO,  is  deep  ;  that  of  Lusbah  is  close  to  tbe 
Jerahi,  and,  tliere  is  one  near  Sarema,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hindian,  rather  westward  of  the 
borders-  The  inland  Khor  are  those  near  the 
towns  of  Dorak  and  Mohammerah,  one  still 
more  extensive  is  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Kei-ah  at  the  town  of  Hawiza  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Samidah  marshes  above  Kur< 
nah  which  appeal*  to  be  part  of  the  ancient 
Chaldean  lake.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  water-courses  of  Khuzistau  is  tbe  Kerkhah 
or  Kei'ah,  which  begins  to  flow  in  three 
branches,  all  springing  considerably  eastward 
of  Kirman-sbah.  The  first,  and  most  incon- 
siderable, has  its  commencement  about  25 
miles  west  of  Hamadan.  A  little  south  of 
the  spot  where  the  Khei*khah  is  joined  by  the 
Abi-i-Zal,  ai-e  the  remains  of  a  ^idge,  and  at 
one  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  celebrated  ruins 
of  ancient  8li^  the  Kerkhah  bends  a  little 
west  ef  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
through  tbe  rich  plain  of  Kbuzistan,  passing 
through  the  extensive  mai'ches  which  surround 
Hawiza,  a  commercial  town  of  about  12,000 
inhabitants  :  from  thence  it  winds  S.  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  below  Kurnah, 
after  a  course  of  upwards  of  500  miles.  The 
Dizful  is  an  important  stream  in  Kbuzistan. 
The  bed  of  an  occasional  torrent  in  ancient 
Susiana, -cal^  Ab-i-bald,  which  falls  into  the 
Dizful,  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pebble,  which  being  filled  with  littie  fossil 
shells  resembling  grains  of  rice,  is  called 
Sang-i-birinj,  or  tiie  rice  stone.  These  stones 
are  also  found  in  the  river  at  Shuster,  but  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  they  are  in  much 
request  throughout  Persia  for  tbe  head  of  the 
Margil  pipe,  which  is  almost  invariably  com- 
posed of  this  material,  set  in  silver.  The 
Karun  river  in  Kbuzistan  is  met  with  in  pro- 
ceeding outward  firom  thcv^|{fjU^\Ler.  It 
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rises  accnrdiiig  to  Kinneir  (who  is  followed  ,  but  cnvries  a  lai'ge  bodj  of  wat^  in  a  S.  S.  W. 
hj  Major  Rawliiison),  at  Con-eng  in  tlie  Koh-  I  direction  towards  Dorak.  At  six  miles  frooi 
i-zai'd,  or  Yellow  raouutaiii,  at  about  40  miles-  Yhis  town  the  river  makes  a  deep  short  bend 
south-west  of  Ispahan,  and  runs  west  by  north  '  to  the  south;  and  a  gi*eat  diminution  of  its 
through  a  mountainous  country.  Again,  at  i  water  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  sir 
about  40  miles  further,  in  the  previous  dircc- 1  irrigating  canals  being  cut  from  it,  to  fertilize 
tion  of  west  by  north,  and  at  nearly  20  miles  tho  populous  country  stretching  westward, 
from  Shuster,  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  towards  Dorak,  the  capital  of  the  district  is  situated 
the  S.  S.  W.,  as  it  finally  breaks  through  the  I  in  n  marshy  plain,  and  contains  about  6,0OO 


Zogros  range,  and  pui-sues  its  onward  course 
towards  that  city,  a  little  way  short  of  which 
and  near  tho  upper  extremity  of  the  well 


inhabitants,  who  livo  in  houses  built  with 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  having  sloping  roofs. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  a  mud  wall,  and 


known  band  of  Shnhpur,  a  temporary  bifur-  { is  surrounded  by  dote  plantations.  Coni- 
cation  takes  place,  so  an  to  insulate  the  town .  i  merce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  cuial 
The  branch  last  mentioned,  which  is  called  |  with  Mohammerah  and  Basrah,  and  the 

the  old  Karun,  after  washing  the  eastern  side  j  people  sometimes  call  it  Little  Basrah.  The 
of  Shuster,  becomes  navigable  fur  boats  of  i  Tub  Biver  in  only  partly  in  Khuzistac. 
considerable  size.  The  bed  of  this  branch  is  j  Near  Beibahem,  now  of  considerable  size,  it 
still  to  be  traced  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  |  preserves  a  western  cou7'se  as  far  as  Indiao, 


half  below  the  town,  and  it  appears  to  have 
come  from  the  north-west.    At  this  place, 


a  town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants  ;  up  to 
which,  when  ascended  by  Lieut.  Whitelock, 


which  is  2-^  miles  short  of  Karabuk,  the  Karun  j  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  1836,  it  was  found  to 
becomes  exceedingly  tortnous,  and  thus  con- '  be  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons.  From 

1.  _  _  5!   _j<nn  ,1.  1 '  |jgn(.g  the  river  inclines  more  southward,  and 

has  a  toi-tuouB  course  through  an  alluvial  soil 
to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  au  extensive  population 
have  their  dwelliog  on  its  banks.  A  Utile 
way  northward  of  the  city  of  Shuster,  at  the 


tiuues  foT  a  distance  of  20  miles,  in  the  general 
direction  of  south  3.'}*  west  to  Ahwaz.  The 
course  of  the  Karuu  then  liecomcs  less  tortu- 
ous ;  and  for  29  miles  to  Ismaiti,  it  mns  in 
the  general  direction  of  south  22'  west,  mak- 


ing a  sweep  more  westward  before  it  I'oaches  bifurcation  of  the  river  Karun,  is  the  famous 
the  latter  place.  From  hence  the  river  again  j  rc.=!crvoir  called  Sliadarwan,  with  the  bridge 
curves  to  the  westward,  previously  to  forming  '-,  of  Shnpnr,  and  aeveral  deep  and  fine  khanat. 


a  great  bend  in  the  contrary  direction.  After 
this  last  bend,  the  windings  become  more 
moderate  and  so  continue  as  far  as  the  custle 
of  iSublu  which  is  sitntited  on  the  left  bank  at 
60^  miles  by  the  river,  south  5*  west  of 
Ismalli.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Karun  was 
followed  by  tiie  officers  of  the  Euphrates 


While  Timur  was  in  the  province  of  Khu- 
itistnn,  of  which  Dizful  was  then  the  capital, 
he  repaired  the  famous  dyke  across  the 
Karun  and  Shuster,  which  had  been  con- 
structed, many  centuries  before,  by  the  Sas- 
saniau  king  Nourshirwan.  It  is  made  of 
hewn  stone,  cemcnled  by  lime,  and  fastened 


expedition  for  some  distance  towards  tho  sea*  I  together  by  claraps  of  iron,  and  is  twenty 


on  which  occasion  they  foand  it  to  be  about 
200  yards  broad,  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bah-a- 
Mishir,  and  with  every  appearance  of  having 
contained  a  large  body  of  water  in  former 
times.  From  Sabla,  the  main  trunk  of  (he 
Karun  puMues  a  course  south  65'  west  for 
10|  miles,  by  the  Ilafar  canal,  to  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  through  the  rising  commercial  town 
of  Mohammerah  ;  but  7|  miles  distance,  and 
before  it  reaches  the  towu  jnst  mentioned,  the 
derivation  called  the  Bah-a-Mishtr  takes  place. 
This  is  a  large  navigable  bi-anch,  ranning  31 
miles  from  the  Karun,  in  the  general  direction 
of  south  25*  east  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
making  a  gentle  curve  a  little  eastward  of 
this  line  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  maps.  After  the  junction  at  Kaliphabad, 
the  KerdiBtan  river  flows  a  little  more  south- 
ward, and  then,  under  the  name  of  the  Jerahi, 
becomes  not  only  navigable  for  country  boatei 


feet  broad  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
long.  In  the  centre  thei-e  are  two  smalt 
arches,  which  allow  part  of  the  water  to 
flow  in  tho  natural  bed  of  the  river,  while 
the  remainder  is  led  off  to  irrigate  the 
plains.  Tlie  dyke  was  again  repaii'ed  by 
Colonel  Monteith,  under  the  orders  ofMofaa- 
med  Ali  Meerza,  eldest  son  of  the  shah  of 
Pei'sia,  in  1810.  la  Khuzistan,  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  sulphur  ;  and  rock>aalt, 
alum,  antimony,  and  orpiment,  as  well  as 
mineral  waters,  are  found  in  abundance  in 
different  states. — Mark&am*M  Embastjff  p.  Hi 
Onselej/**  Travels,  Vol.  i,p.  148;  Suphratti 
and  Tigris  ;  Col.  Chesneyf  p.  205  ;  Mig- 
na'yis  Travels,  p.  294.    See  Iran,  Tigris. 

KHWA,  Hind.,  or  Jhal,  Pdshtu.  Ta- 
marix  orienthlis.  Tamarisk. 

KHW^  TOUK,  BuBM.    Connama  spe- 
ciosa,  McClelland. 
KHWAGAWALA,  Hibd.,  Pdshtu.  S»- 
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KHWAJEH,  pronounced  Khwajo,  Khoja 
and  Kliojo,  is  a  smnU  tribe  of  strangers  *iet- 
tled  in  Sindh,  principally  at  Kiirraciiee,  where 
there  may  be  about  three  hundred  families. 
Their  owu  account  of  their  origiu  is,  tliat 
lliey  emigrated  from  Pei-siii.  Probably  tliey 
6ed  the  country  when  the  Ismaiii 
to  wliich  they  slill  irlt-ave  was  so  severely 
treated  bj  Hulaku  khan,  the  grandson  of 
Changes  khan.  They  differ  from  the  Ismail! 
iu  ime  essential  poiat,  viz.,  whereas  that 
sect  believes  iu  only  seveQ  imam,  tlie 
Khwajeh  coatiniie  4.he  Hoe  down  to  the 
pi-eeeut  day.  They  nre,  Ih^rcfore,  hetero- 
dox shiah  as  tliey  rejc-cl  Abnbakr,  Umar 
Hnd    Usniaii,  and    reverence   Ali,  Hasan, 


generally  consist  of  slate  and  primary  lime- 
stone, with  ovei  lying  sandstone.  There  are 
four  passes  through  this  range.  The  Khyber 
pass  extends  from  a  collection  of  caves  called 
Kadam,  three  miles  south-east  of  the  fort  of 
Futtehubad,  built  by  tho  Sikhs,  which  again 
heresy  .  is  nine  miles  west  of  Peshawur,  to  within  7^ 
miles  of  Duka  opposite  to  Lalpore,  on  the 
Cabool  river,  a  distnnce  of  24  miles.  These 
7^  miles  ai-e  included  in  the  pass  as  the  road, 
though  not  through  a  plain,  is  no  longer  con- 
fined by  perpendicular  commanding  heights. 
Like  all  roads  through  ranges  of  mouDtaina, 
the  Khyber  pass  is,  chie6y,  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  liable  to  be  filled  by  a  sodden  fall 
of  rain,  but  at  the  other  times  dry,  with 


Husain,    Zain-el-Abidin,   Moharaed-i-Bakir  :  the  exception  of  a  winding  rill  supplied  by 


and  imam  Jiifar-i-Sadik.  In  Hindh  they 
have  no  mosques,  but  worship  in  a  Kituo,  or 
house  prepared  for  ihe  purpose.  For  mar- 
riages and  funerals  they  go  to  the  suuni 
kazi,  bat  their  Mukhi,  or  head  priest  at 
Kurrachee,  settles  all  their  i-etigious  and  civil 
diapatefi.  The  Khwajeh  are  termed  Tuado 
hy  the  sanni  sect,  but  the  name  is  considered 
to  be  an  insuUing  allusion  to  their  bad  habits 
of  abusing  the  memories  of  the  kalifs. — 
Burton'a  Hindh,  pp.  248-50.  See  Khajah. 

KHWAN,  Hind.  Olea  europsea  :  bizuda 
kfawau,  is  Astragalus  malticeps. 

KHWANGEBE,  Hind.  Pleetrantbus 
i-ugosus. 

KHWAY,  a  Burmese  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  about  oue  gallon. — Sii/imand's  Did. 

KHYAR,  HisD.    Acacia  catechu,  fVilld. 

KHYAR  CHEMBEB,  Akab.,  also  IBLhyar- 
i.ehember,  Pjers.  Fruit  of  Cathartocarpos 
fistola. 

KHYAB-I-BADRENG,  Fess.  Gucumis 
utilliesimus,  Roxb. 

KHYBER  PASS,  in  lat.  33'  58',  long.  71' 
30-,  is  about  33  miles  long,  the  crest  of  the 
pass  is  3.373  feet^aml  Ali-Musjid  is  2,433  feet. 
The  pass  rises  gradually  from  the  east  but  has 
A  steep  declivity  westward.  It  is  called  the 
key  of  Affghauistan.  At  Ali-Masjid  it  is 
merely  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  with  precipices 
rising  on  each  side  at  an  angle  of  70'.  Near 
Lundee  Kbana,  it  is  a  gallery  12  feet  wide  ; 
Ml  one  side  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  on  the 
other,  a  deep  precipice.  It  was  twice  forced 
by  the  British,  once  by  General  Pollock  on 
^  5th  April  1 842.  The  Khyber  mountains 
are  in  length  about  50  miles,  breadth,  about 
20  miles,  and  run  between  33'  30  and  34'  20", 
and  71'  lO*  and  71°  30' ;  tliey  connect  the 
Hindoo>Koosh  with  the  Safed-Koh.  Sartara 
sammit,  the  highest  point,  is  4,800  feet.  The 
Khyber  mountains  appear  at  first  irregularly 
grooped}  but  the  distinct  arrang^ent  of  a 
chain  is  afltOTwuds  observable.  The  hillB 
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springs.  It  is  a  formidable  pass  18  miles  in 
length,  leading  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul,  and 
as  it  approaches  the  Kabul  temtory,  it  be- 
comes more  foimidable.  Nadir  shah  paid  a 
sum  of  money  to  secure  his  passage  through 
it.    Its  water  is  prejudicial  to  health. 

Of  the  Khyber  tribes,  proper,  there  are 
three  great  divisions,  the  Afredi,  the  Shinwari 
and  the  Orak  Zyi.  Of  these,  the  Afredi,  in 
their  present  locality,  are  the  more  numer- 
ous ;  the  Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  the  arts 
;  of  traffic  and  tho  Orak  Zyi,  the  more  orderly, 
if  amongst  such  people  any  can  be  so  pro- 
nounced. The  Afredi  occupy  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawar  ;  and  the 
Shinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jellalabad.  The  Orak  Zyi 
upon  the  valley  of  Jellalabad.  The  Orak  Zyi 
reside  in  Tu'ah,  intermingled  widi  the  AfVedi, 
and  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  hills 
south-west  of  Peshawar.  It  was  a  malek  of 
this  tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  sh&h,  and 
a  force  of  cavalry,  by  the  route  of  Chura 
and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar,  when  the  principal 
road  through  the  hille  was  defended  against 
him.  The  Shinwari,  besides  their  portion 
of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immediately 
west  of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys  o£  the 
Safed  Koh  range.  More  westeroly  still, 
under  the  same  hill  range,  they  tSke  found 
south  of  Jellalabad,  and  are  there  neighbours 
of  the  Khoganl.  There  are  also  some  of 
them  in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great 
numbers  bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north- 
west, where  they  are  independent,  and  en- 
gaged in  censtaut  hostilities  with  the  tribes 
of  Bajor  and  of  Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  be  fertile 
and  well-peopled  valleys,  enjoyiug  a  cool 
climate,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Pesha- 
war ;  and  it  was  not  unosual  for  the 
sirdars,  and  others,  who  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  inhabitants,  to  pass  the  warm 


weather  in  lirab.  wi 
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been  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed. 
At  Chura  resided  Khau  Bahadur  Khan,  Afre- 
di,  who  attained  etniueiice  araongut  his  tribe 
from  tlie  circa  instance  of  his  atteudnuce  nt 
court  during  the  awaj  of  the  !Sa<]oz  Zyi. 
Shah  Sujah  mumed  one  of  his  daughters  to, 
aud  on  more  than  one  occasion,  found  an 
asylum  with  him.     The  Khyberi,  like  other 
rude  AfFj;han  tribes,  have  their  maiek,  or 
chiefs,  but  the  autliority  of  these  is  very 
limited  ;  and  every  individual  has  tv  voice 
on  public   affairs,  nuanimity  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  nauawati, 
or  deUberatiou  ou  any  business,  termiuateit  in 
strife  amongst  themselves.    The  portions  of 
the  Afredi  and  .Shiawari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Khyber,  through  which  the 
road  leads  from  Peshawar  to  the  Jcllalabad 
valley,  are  but  inconsiderable  aa  to  numbers, 
but  they  are  extremely  infamous  on  account 
of  their  ferocity,  and   their  long-indulged 
habits  of  rapine.     Under  the   Sadoz  Zyi 
princes,  they  received  an  annual  allowance  of 
twelve  thousand  rupe&<)  ou  condition  of  keep- 
ing the  road  through  their  country  open,  and 
abstaining  from  plunder.    They  called  them- 
selves, tliereforo,  the  servants  of  the  king. 
Though  tliey  were  iu  tliose  days  little  soru- 
pulona  still  Uie  kafila  followed  their  road, — so 
manifestly  the  better  and  nearer  one, — sub- 
mitting to  their  exactions  and  aunoyances, 
and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly  rified. 
They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and 
it  is  boasted  that  the  Afredi  tribe  can  muster 
forty   thousand    fighting-men, — a  number, 
which  might  be  presumed  to  include  eveiy 
man,  woman  and  child  amongst  tliem.  Ou 
various  occasions,  when  their  streogth  has 
been  exhibited,  from  two  to  five  thousand 
men  assembled.   Jam,  is  a  little  village  at  the 
enti-auce  of  the  pass  oa  tlie  Peshawar  ude. 
Upon  Runjlt  Singh's  excarsion  to  Peshawar, 
the  Khyberi  opened  the  b&nds,  or  barriers,  of 
the  Bara  river,  and  inundated  his  camp  by 
night,  and  profiting  by  the  consequent  confu- 
sion they  eairied  ofi"  much  spoil  and  many 
horses.    The  maharaja  then  precipitately  left 
for  Lahore,  having  made  only  a  stay  of  three 
days.   The  British  government  has  never 
allowed  armed  bodies  to  seek  protection  in 
its  territories,  nor  to  organise  resistance  or 
attaclf:.    It  has  freely  permitted  hilUpeopIe 
oa  its  frontier  to  settle,  to  caldvate,  to 
graze  their  herds,  and  to  trade  iu  its  territo- 
ries.  It  has  accorded  to  sach  the  same  pro- 
tection, rights,  privileges  and  conditions  as  to 
its  own  subjects.  Its  courts  have  been  avail- 
able and  its  officers  accessible  to  them.  Its 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  to  them  ; 
all  restrictions  on  trade  and  transit,  all  duties 
(except  one)  which  would  be  imposed  nudw 
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any  native  government,  have  been  removed 
and  remitted  for  them.  It  has  freely  admit- 
ted them  to  its  hospitals  and  dispeusai-ies  ;  its 
medical  officers  have  tended  them  in  sickness 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  mountain  bomea 
cured.  The  ranks  of  its  service  are  open  to 
tliem,  if  so  inclined.  Some  of  the  Kliyber 
races  live  in  miserable  caves,  and  the 
Momuzye  Afridi  are  said  to  sell  tho  wives 
and  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  inter- 
change their  own  wives.  The  Khyber  valley 
is  of  au  irregular  form,  but  the  average  breadth 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  paces  :  the  hills  which 
border  it  may  be  about  seven  hundred  feet 
high.  When  Moorcroft  passed,  each  house 
was  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  •  in  some  part  of 
which  was  a  tower  for  look-out  and  defenceu 
They  are  tail  for  mountaineers,  and  of  a 
singularly  Jewish  cast  of  features :  of  the 
young  women  whom  he  saw,  none  could  be 
regarded  as  pretty.  The  men  were  dress- 
ed in  long  cotton  tunics  of  a  kind  of  plaid, 
iu  which  blue  was  the  prevailing  colour  :  the 
women  wore  an  imitation  of  chintz.  Amongst 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  Woziri,  although 
notorious  robbers,  regard  the  descendants  of 
their  prophet  with  awe  and  a  feeling  of  res- 
pectful reverence,  and  esteem  themselves  for- 
tunate to  receive  Iheir  benedictions.  Fur- 
ther Bonth,  the  SuHman  Khail  tribe  occupy 
the  district  which  ranges  from  north  to  soulJi 
on  the  Ghuzni  side  of  tlie  pass.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  twelve  thousand  of  them, 
but  not  so  blood-thirsty  or  formidable  aa 
the  Waziri  of  the  mountains  near  Derabund, 
The  Suliman  Khail  were  in  possession,  Yigne 
was  told,  of  a  million  of  sheep.  Their  coun- 
try extends  from  north  to  south,  for  seven  or 
eight  caravan  marches,  between  Ghuzni  and 
Kandahar,  and  for  two  or  three  from  east  to 
west.  He  describes  the  Shenwaii  Khyberi, 
aa  a  race  even  more  infamons  for  their  rob- 
beries than  the  Afridi  KhyberL 

Thus,  as  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  Khyber 
pass  itself,  and  stietching  away  on  the  north 
and  south,  along  the  north-west  frontier  of  the 
Punjab,  are  tribes  of  barbarous,  warlike  and 
predatory  habits.  This  frontier  line  com- 
mences from  the  top  of  the  Eaghao  glen  (a 
dependency  of  Huzara)  near  Chelas  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  maharajah  of  Kashmir's 
tenitoiy,  and  then  passes  round  the  north- 
west boundary  of  Hazara,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Indus  to  Torbeila  ;  thra,  crossing  that 
river,  it  winds  round  the  norUi  and  north- 
west boundary  of  the  Peshawur  valley  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  ;  then  round  the  Airidi  hills 
to  Kohat ;  then  round  the  western  bounduy 
of  the  Kohat  district,  along  the  Heeranzye 
valley  and  touching  the  coo&ies  of  Uie  Kabnl 
dommions ;  then  round  the  Wujri  hilla  to 
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the  Baniioo  line  and  to  th^  hend  of  Sulimani 
range  ;  and  then,  lastly,  right  down  the  base 
of  Sutimani  range  to  its  terminate  on  the 
npper  confines  of  Sindh  and  of  the  Ketat 
kingdom.  The  extent  of  this  froDtier  is  vei-y 
vast,  and  its  length  is  full  800  miles.  It  is 
also  as  arduous  in  its  nature  as  it  is  extcn- 
sire.  Along  the  outer  side  of  this  frontier 
line,  and,  tlwrefore,  be76nd  British  jurisdic- 
tion, there  dwell  a  series  of  indepcadent 
tribes.  Ou  the  inner  side  of  this  frontier 
up  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there 
also  dwell  various  tribes,  iu  many  respects 
resembling  those  fii'st  named,  but  who  are 
British  subjects.  The  topographical  posi- 
tion of  each  tribe,  both  without  and  within 
the  frontier,  may  be  enumerated  in  their  local 
orders  as  follows  : — ■ 

Independent  Tri6et,  dwelling  along  the 
outer  face  of  the  north-west  Punjab  frontier 
aud  inhabiting  hills,  viz  : 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Hazara  district — 
Hussunzye. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  district. — 
J  ndoon,  B  unoorwall,  Swatee,  Raneezye, 
Osmankheili,  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoiuiog  frontier  of  Fetihawar  and  £ohat 
districts. — Afreedi. 

Adjoiuiug  frontier  of  Kohat  district. — 
Buzotee,  Sepah,  Orukzye,  Zymoosht  AiT- 
ghan,  Tooree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kofaat  and  Dehra 
Isbraael  Klwn  districts. — Wuztri. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan 
district. — Sheorani,  Oshterani,  Kusrani,  Boz- 
dar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan 
district — Khutran,  Kosah,  liUgfaari,  Goor- 
chani,  Murri.— Boogti. 

British  Tribes,  within  the  frontier  and 
Britisb  subjects,  inhabiting  partly  hills  and 
partly  plains.' 

Hazara  district. — TurnouU,  Gnkkar, 
Doond  and  Sntti,  Kaghan  Syud  and  other 
tribes  of  Hazara. 

Peehawur  district. — Easufzye,  Khaleel, 
Momund  of  the  plains. 

Peshawar  and  Kohat  districts. — Khuttuk. 

Kohat  District. — Bungush. 

Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  district. — Bunnoochi, 
Hurwnti,  Butani,  chiefs  of  Tank,  chiefs  of 
Kolachi,  chiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan,  Noot- 
kani,  Loond. 

Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  district. — Dreshak, 
Hnzari. 

General  Forier  gives  the  following  ap- 
proximately as  the  amount  of  Uie  population 
m  Afghanistan.    In  the  provinces  of 

B«nt,  3M.000  Afltehtn  and  600,000  I^nlnn  or  Elmak. 
Xkiktahkr,  fftMM    «x     „  800,000     do.  and  B»luchl. 

1.SSMH  ..  IM,«0O     dtt.  udKuuil- 
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Total  2,500,000  Affghao,  and  1,700,000 
Parsivan,  Eimak,  Baluchi  and  Kazzilbash, 
making  a  general  total  of  4,200,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Kohistan  regions  cominenee  from 
Kaghan,  which  is  a  narrow  glen  stretching 
upwards  from  the  northern-most  part  of  the 
Hazara  district  for  a  distance  of  neai'ly  90 
miles,  and  separating  the  roaharaja  of  Kash- 
mir's territoiy  from  the  independent  monn< 
taineers.  Adjoiuing  Kaghan  aud  reaching 
the  Hussunzye  countiy,  scpiiratiii"  the  Haza- 
ra border  from  the  hutiis,  and  adjoining  the 
Agror  fiefship  in  Hazara,  is  the  country  of 
some  hill  tribes  named  Kohistani  and  Swati, 
who  originaily  came  from  the  Swat  valley. 
Between  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of  the 
Hazura  district  aud  the  Indus,  in  Cis-Indus, 
that  is,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
lies  a  smnewhat  narrow  strip  of  rugged  and 
mountaiuoua  teiritory — inhabited  by  the 
Hussunzye.  They  could  number,  perhaps, 
2,000  tighting-men.  The  principal  hill  is 
known  as  the  Mahaban,  or  "  Black  mountain," 
from  its  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  aud  is  of 
classic  celebrity.  In  the  adjoining  tract,  with- 
in the  Hazara  border,  lies  western  Tumoulee, 
the  fief  of  a  chief  politically  depeudeiit  on 
the  British. 

The  Judoon  of  Makahun  inhabit  a  tract 
below  the  Hussunzye  countiy,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  opposite  tiie  British 
town  of  Torbeila,  and  thence  stretching  west- 
ward. Near  the  base  of  Mahabuu,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Indus,  is  the  Sitana  colony  of 
synds,  the  remnant  of  the  foUowei-s  of  an 
adventurer,  named  Syud  Ahmed,  who,  ga- 
thering a  handful  of  "  Ghazi,"  (warlike  devo- 
tees,) from  various  parts  of  India,  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Peshawar.  After 
winuing  and  losing  Peshawar  and  Ensufzye, 
the  syud  was  eventually  slain  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaghan  glen  by  Sher  Sing,  the  son 
of  Bunjeet  Sing.  Most  of  his  adherents, 
chiefly  foi'cigners  to  the  Panjab,  dispersed, 
and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana.  These 
Sitana  people  are  evil-intentioned.  They 
ondeavoar  to  rouse  the  bigotry  of  the  sur- 
rounding mahomedan  tribes,  and  especially 
of  the  Swati.  The  king  of  Swat  indeed  was 
elected  to  his  present  position  irom  among 
these  very  people.  They  endeavour  to  in- 
trigue with  the  Wahabi  and  such  like  fanatic 
roligiouists  among  the  mahomedan  population 
in  various  parts  of  India.  More  than  once, 
correspondence  relating  to  them  has  been 
intercepted,  but  nothing  tangible  has  been 
elicited.  In  1852,'thej  co-operated  with  the 
Hussunzye  against  Jefaandad  khan,  and  actu- 
ally seised  a  nnall  fort  belonging  to  that 
chief,  but  evacuate^        tfi^iaRWWCh  of  a 
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British  force  with  Cotooel  Mackeson.  They 
harboured  murderers  and  bad  characters  of  all 
kinds.  In  1854  a  band  of  reformed  thugs, 
who  were  working  on  the  road  near  Peshawar, 
fled  to  Sitana. 

Boonere  or  Bunoor  is  beyond  the  J udoou 
country  on  the  north-west.  It  is  a  rugged 
country,  extending  from  the  lower  i-nngo  of 
the  Hindoo  Kush  downwards  to  hilts  which 
command  the  Chumla  valley  and  the  central 
plain  of  Eusufzye.  On  its  western  frontier 
lies  the  Swat  territory.  The  Boonere  people 
could  muster  a  force  of  some  thousands  ; 
their  neighbours  are  the  Swati. 

The  Swat  country  consists  of  a  long  val- 
ley, running  downwards,  generally,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  but  tui'ning  half  round 
from  east  to  west  as  it  neai's  the  British 
frontier,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty 
range.  It  is  difflcult  of  access  to  a  force 
moving  from  British  territory.  The  Lundye 
or  Swat  river  flows  right  through  and  ferti- 
lizes the  valley,  and  then  debouching  through 
a  goi^  in  the  hilln,  enters  the  Peshawar  val- 
ley aud  joins  the  Cabul  river  near  Cliarsudda. 
The  Swat  valley  is  fertile,  chiefly  growing 
rice  ;  it  contains  upwards  of  300  villages, 
and  its  inhabitants  may  number  1 00,000  souls, 
of  whom  20,000  might  be  flghting  men.  As 
soldiers,  the  Swati  rank  below  several  of  the 
most  martial  tribes.  Politically,  tl\e  Swati 
consist  of  various  clans,  united  under  a  loose 
federal  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
an  elective  chief,  styled  padshah  or  kinp.  In 
185o,  the  king  was  a  Syud,  named  Akbar, 
from  the  fanatJc  colony  of  Sitana.  The  high 
priest  is  called  the  "  Akhoond"  (equivalent 
to  the  term  doctor  or  reader)  uid  U  held  in 
great  veneratiou. 

Towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Swat 
Talley  a  formidable  range  of  hilla  bounding  the 
valley  runs  for  many  miles  from  east  to  west, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  British  frontier  ;  and 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  range  stands 
the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this  range  and 
the  frontier,  however,  intervene  two  tracts, 
named  RaneeEye  and  lower  Osmankheyl,  both 
quasi  dependencies  of  Swat.  The  best  of  the 
passes  leading  into  Swat  is  one  named  Mul- 
laknnd,  which  opens  from  Baneezye.  A  little 
furtfaertothe  eastward  of  BaneezyefSlso,  there 
are  some  passes,  leading  into  the  Loondkhw 
valley,  which  belougs  to  British  Eusufzye. 
These  latter  passes  are  not  available  for  pass- 
age from  Swat  to  British  territory,  because 
leadmg  into  Loondkhor,  they  can  be  stopped 
by  any  party  holding  that  valley.  The  passes 
via  BAnefzye  and  Osmankheyl,  if  the  people 
of  those  tracts  accord  a  passage,  lead  straight 
on  to  the  British  Plains  of  Hushtnnggur. 
Abore  the  Loondkhw  TsUey,  just  beyond  the 
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British  frontier,  is  the  strong  village  of  Fullee. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Peshawar  district, 

adjoining  the  tribes  above  described,  are 
Loondkhor  or  north-west  corner  of  Eusufzye, 
and  then  Huelitnuggur. 

T/ie  Upper  or  Hill  Momnnd  country 
extends  from  the  south-western  Swat  border 
to  a  little  beyond  the  Cabul  river.  Both 
biiuks  of  this  river  are  in  their  possession  and 
their  capital,  Lalpoora,  where  the  head  of 
their  tribe  resides,  ia  gituated  near  the  left 
bank.  They  own  allegiance  to  the  Cabul 
government,  though  subject  to  an  almost 
nominal  control ;  and  by  a  ti'eaty.  Dost  Msl- 
homed  Khan  undertook  to  restrain  them  fi-om 
lio!<tilitie»f  against  British  subjects.  Their 
militia  can  muster  about  12,000fighting  mea. 
They  are  tolerably  good  soldiers,  though  not 
equal  to  the  men  of  the  most  martial  tribes. 
Their  hills  overhang  the  fertile  strip  of 
British  territory,  enclosed  between  the  Swat 
aud  Cabul  rivers  near  their  con6ueuce,  known 
as  Doaba,  and  this  portion  of  the  border  ts 
not  more  than  25  miles  distant  fi*<»n  Peaha^ 
war.  The  three  sections  of  the  tribe  that 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  British  are  the 
Pindee  Alee  Momund,  the  Alumzye  Momnnd, 
and  the  Michuee  Momnnd. 

The  Michuee  Momnnd,  after  annexation, 
were  allowed  to  hold  a  fief  or  jagheer  from 
the  British  Government  in  Doaba,  the  fertile 
triangle  near  the  junction  of  the  Swat  and 
Cabul  rivei"?,  of  which  they  collected  the 
revenue.  Many  of  their  clansmen  dwelt  in  the 
plains  of  Michnee  and  some  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  They  traded  in  the  Peshawar  valley. 
The  Alumzye  Momnnd,  whose  head  quarters 
are  at  Gundao,  in  the  hills,  also  had  a  fief  of 
Punjpao  in  British  Doaba,  chiefly  cultivated 
by  tenants.  A  few  of  their  men  lived  iu  the 
plains  and  the  majority  in  tho  hills.  These 
also  traded  in  the  valley.  The  Pindee  Alee 
Momund,  at  a  former  period,  had  held  a 
similar  jagheer  in  Doaba  ;  but  not  since  Bri- 
tish rule.  They  inhabit  a  very  strong  locality 
in  the  hills.  The  fiefs  were  originally  granted 
by  preceding  Governments  to  the  Momund 
as  black  mail  to  buy  off  depredation. 

The  Afreedi  come  after  the  Momnnd  and 
is  the  most  important  tribe  of  all  on  the  Pan- 
jab  frontier.  Their  tenitory,  commencing  in 
the  hills  between  the  Gabnl  river  and  the 
Khyber  pass,  forms  tho  western  boundary  of 
the  Peshawar  valley  ;  then  it  stretches  round 
the  south-westem  corner  and  skirts  a  portion 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Peshawar 
district  till  it  approaches  the  Khuttuk  lands- 
It  thus  projects  abruptly  into  the  British 
frontier,  Bepai*ates  the  Peshawar  district  from 
that  of  Kohat,  and  foims  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  tfao  latter  district.p-T^eL  Afin^i  hills, 
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interveitiug  betweeu  the  Kohal  nod  Peshawar 
districts,  are  crossed  hy  two  principal  passes 
commuDicating  from  one  district  to  the  other, 
the  beet  of  which  is  the  well-known  Kohat 
pats  or  Gulli,  and  tlie  other  the  Jewaki 
pau.  Thus,  dbe  fi-ontage  of  the  Afreedi  hills 
towards  British  junsdiction  extends  over  a 
total  lei^;th  of  tiO  miles,  and  this  territory 
stretches  far  baek  in  a  weaferly  directiou 
towtrdsOabui.  Thus,  the  A5«edi  hold  a  large 
geographical  area  and  haTe  a  long  border  con- 
ttvmiaoQS  with  the  Britiafa .  'Hie  Afreedi  are 
entirely  indepeudeBt.'  Their  hills  are  lofty, 
Meep  and  rng^ed,  most  arctuouB  for  military 
operations.  The  vi  I  lages  are  strongly  posted 
and  difficalt  of  a<:ceBS.  The  Afi-eedi  ai'e  fierce 
by  nature.  They  are  not  destitute  of  rude 
rirtoes,  bat  they  are  notorioasly  faithless  to 
public  eng^emeutsi.  l^ey  are  spirt  np  into 
faottMU.  The  eob-diTisions  of  this  tribe  are 
unmennu.  They  can  mnster  1 5,000 or  20,000 
fightiog  men.  As  soldiers,  they  are  among 
the  best  on  the  I'rootier.  They  are  good 
sltote.  Their  iitctics  resonble  tiioee  of  Uie 
other  tribes.  Tiiey  rett^t  befoi-e  ^e  foe  as 
he  advances  and  press  opon  him  u  he  retires. 
From  ihe  size  of  their  couutiy  and  the 
streogtb  of  their  numbers,  the  Afreedi,  if 
united,  might  prove  formidable  opponents  ; 
but  they  rarely  or  never  combine.    If  their 


the  Jewaki  pass,  even  among  the  Afreedi 
clans,  are  considered  particularly  daring  and 
ferocioas.  Their  mountains  are  very  strong. 
When  the  Afreedi  of  the  Kobat  pass  mis- 
behaved, the  Jewaki  Afreedi  0^-ed  to  en- 
gage for  ^t  pass,  or  to  conduct  the  com- 
munication liiroagh  tiieir  own  pae<<.  Tlie 
Jewaki  pass  ms  actually  used  for  a  short 
thne,  but  the  Jewaki  Afreedi  soon  proved 
themselves  to  be  worse  even  timn  tjieir 
neighbours.  They  committed  numerous  raids 
and  murders  io  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat 
districts,  and  even  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus. 
They  also  murdered  a  Biitish  ofiBcer,  named 
Dr.  Healy,  who  *as  travelling  towards  Ko- 
hat, for  no  other  reason  than  diat  be  was  a 
defenceless  christian  with  a  little  property 
abont  him. 

The  Bun^uth  iribe  of  the  Kohat  vall^, 
are  British  snbjects  :  they  offered  to  guai-d  the 
Kothul  and  asserted  that  they  had  a  claim 
strmger  tbu  that  of  the  Afreedi  to  heredi- 
tarily occupy  the  ridge, 

Sepah  oMid  Buxoiee  are  small,  but  very 
brave  tribes,  numbering — Buzotee,  500  ;  and 
Sepah,  300fighting-men.  They  Live  in  toler- 
ably close  connexion  with  their  more  power- 
ful ueighboHrp,  tlio  4freedi,  nud  manage  to 
hold  their  own. 

The   Ot-uhsye  country  extends  from  the 


independence  were  threateued,or  if  some  pecu- i  Sepah  tract    (which    adjoins   the  Afi-eedi 


iisr  opportonity  oflfered,  they  might  act 
togethtf,  otherwise  they  will  usually  be  found 
St  war  with  each  other.  The  Kbyt)er  Pass 
Afreedi,  anoMig  faithless  tribes,  txe  consider- 
ed the  most 'faithlera.  A  section  of  these 
Afreedi,  uamed  theKookeekheyl,  manifested 
STmptoma  of  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the 
British.  The  Afreedi  on  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  Peshawar  border  have  not  sig- 
nalized themselves.  For  the  gusrdiauRhip  of 
the  Kohat  pass  or  Gulli  and  the  Jewaki  pass, 
the  Afreedi  received  some  kind  of  consi- 


hills)  rouud  the  north-westeru  comer  of  Uie 
Koliat  district,  and  then  nearly  onward  to^ 
top  of  tlie  Meeraozye  valley  (whieh  belongs 
to  Kohat)  till  it  joins  the  country  of  tiie 
Zymoosht  Afghan.  The  tribe  U  one  of  tiie 
largest  of  the  frontier,  and  numbers  20^000 
fightiog-men,  most  of  whom  are  good  hill 
soldier?.  The  Orukzye  hills  stretch  a  loug 
distance  to  the  west.  Iq  the  interior  of  these 
hills,  there  is  the  cool  table-land  of  Terah, 
where  the  clansmen  resort  in  the  summer 


with  their  rattle,  and  in  the  winter  return  to 
(ieratioQ  from  saccessive  dynasties,  Gbizoavi,  I  the  pasturage  grounds  of  the  lower  ranges 
Uogolf  Dorani,  Bunksye,  Sikh,  and  Bri- 1  near  the  British  frontier.   The  seoticms  of 


tish,  and  broke  fai^  with  each  and  all. 
Tfme  mountaineers  are  great  traders  and 
oniers.  They  convey  salt  from  mines  in 
the  Kobat  district  to  the  Peshaww  market. 
They  also  eat  and  sell  the  firewood  of  their 
kills.  By  these  means  they  procure  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  which  cultivation  on 
their  rugged  htll-sides  would  not  alone  suftice 
to  afford.  The  British  authoi-ities  can,  by 
bleckadiug  the  mouths  of  Ihe  passes,  slop 
the  trade  and  induce  theAfVoedi  to  sore  straits. 
Tbese  passes  are  of  importance.  The  Gulli 
«  Kdiat  pass  is  the  direct  and  beat  route 
fron  Kohat  to  Peshawar.  The  government 
PMt  between  these  two  important  stations 
rau  Dsiany  by  this  route.   The  AfVeedi  of 
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the  tribe  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Britwb,  are  the  Shekhan,  Uie  Mishteei  and 
the  Baabenhkh^l.  The  portions  of  the  Ko- 
hat district  adjoinbg  the  Orukzye  hills  an 
the  sub-dirisions  of  Samilzye,  Hungoo  and 
Meeranzye. 

The  Zymoosht  Affghan  tribe  come  after  the 
Orukzye  ;  they  are  a  small,  but  brave  tribe, 
nnmbering  about  5,000  fighting  men,  8<xne  of 
whonl  are  well-mounted.  They  inhabit  a 
valley  leading  from  western  Meeranzye 
onward  to  the  crest  of  a  range  called  the 
"  Powar  KothuL"  Their  country  of  right 
belongs  to  the  Cabul  kingdffin.  They  are 
usually  ready  to  c«nbine  for  miaohief  with 
the  Tooree  and  Or^^^^^^^ 
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Moeranzye  ;  but  tltey  hold  some  Iftnd  iu  the 
plftius,  which  holding  affords  some  pludge  t'oi- 
tbeir  good  behaviour. 

TAe  Tooree  are  a  warlike  tribe  occupying  a. 
portion  of  tJie  valley  of  the  river  Khobrruro. 
Id  1  Hq6  they  could  muster  5,200  fightiog-nien. 
TUey  are  uomtually  subjeote  of  Cabul,  bat 
they  are  under  no  real  control.  They  re- 
peatedly  leagued  with  other  tribes  to  harass 
the  Meeranzye  viUley.  They  would  sow 
among  the  Meeraozye  people,  they  would 
harbour  fogitifeB  from  eithn-  party,,  they 
would  enoourage  all  to  reeist  tiie.  Britbb, 
they  would  attack  some  Tillages  in  foFoe. 
They  fVequratly  committed  raids  on  the  Bun^ 
gush  and  Khuttuk  villaf^es  of  the  Eohat 
district.  In  August  1853,  Obtain  Cioke 
seized  a  Tooree  caravan  on  ite  way  to  the  salt 
mines,. taking: the  property  as  security  for  re- 
payment of  value  of  plundered  property,  and 
tlie-  men  as  hostages  for  tlieir  tribes^  This' 
meiuure  was  soon  followod  by  an  embassjr 
from  the  ti'ibe  and  an  agreeraent  .waa  eoa- 
oladed  with  the  tribe  from  &e  ccHmneneement 
of  1854.  Tlie  value  of  plundered  property 
was  made  good,  the  [^soners  wwe  released, 
und  five  Tooree  were  made  over  to  the  British 
as  hostages  ;  but  hi  the  following  March 
(1854)  a  serious  attack  was  made  by  the 
Tooree,  with  2,000  men  (foot  and  horse,) 
on  a  Meeraozye  village. 

The  Wuzeeree  are  one  of  tiie  largest  and 
meet  important  frontier  tribes.  Tliey  hold  the 
rugged  and  lofty  hills  adjoining  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  Kohat  district  (that  is  the 
western  part  of  the  Meerauaye  vnUey  aud  the 
billk  round  Bafaadoorkheyl,)  anil  tlio  north- 
wostorn  border  of  Che  Debra  Ishmael  Khan, 
^t  is,  the  valley  of  Bnnnoo,  and  the  plains 
of  Mnrwtit  and  Tank.  These  hills  mo  dowa 
to  the  point  where  the  great  Sulimani  range 
oommences ;  eear  this  point  the  Gooraul 
range  debouobes  from  the  hilts  almoBt  oppo- 
site Tank,  The  valley  of  the  Goomul  forms 
the  Goleree  pass,  through  which  a  lai'gepor- 
tiou  Af  the  U'affia.to and  from  AjfghantAian  and 
Central  ikna<enMrB  into  India,  and  ia  scai*Gely 
infiiiior  to  the  EEihyber  pass  of  Peshawar  or 
tlie  Jidlaii  -paw  of  Sindh.  The  hills  on 
either  rids  of  ibia  |nsa  are  Iteld'  bff  Wuzfl»- 
ree.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Wnaeerae 
hills-  form,  the  westero  limit  of  the  Joorduk 
pan^.  which  is  the  jnain  line  of  c(Hnmunica- 
tion  betweea  fiaoboo  ami  Kohat.  Just  to 
the  easb  of  this  pass  lies  Bohadoorkheyl  and 
als»  the  villus  of  Kharrah  and  Lutumur^ 
at  whieir  three  places  the  Trans'Indus  minee 
are  sitnatetk  The  Wuzeeree  Mlla  ako  com- 
mand the  outlets  of  the-  Khoorum  and  Goom- 
beKe  rivers  into  Hna  Buinoe  Tnllsy.  The 
WuMMcee  are  a  namerotts  tribe,  sal^dirided 
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into  various  sections.  The  bu-th-place  of 
this  race  would  seem  to  be  the  anowy  range, 
which  runs  to  the  south-east  of  Jellalabi^ 
and  Kabul.  From  this  range  they  appear 
to  have  moved  downwards  towards  the  Dem- 
jat  border.  They  are  noble  savages,  of 
pure  blood,  pastoral  hahitSi  fierce  diapositica, 
and  wild  aspect.  They  can  muster  jM-obaUy 
(were  the  whole  tribe  united),  as  many  am 
20,000  or  30,000  fighting-men,  and  if  com* 
iHoed  might  make  themaelvee  fmmidabla. 
But  Ibough  they  are  less  addicted  to  inter- 
neoine  mmtests  tium  other  hill  tribes,  and  are 
so  fiur  united,  they  kb  yet  not  apt  to  jean  all 
tJtese  fOTces  together  agunst  an  external  foe. 
They  are  bold  and  ferociouH ;  hut,  ae  stHdiers, 
not  equal  to  the  most  mu'lial  tribes.  Many 
of  them  live  in  tentsi  or  in  temporary  dwell- 
ings resembling  tents  ;  in  the  winter  fre- 
quwting  the  more  genial  clime  of  the  lower 
ranges}  and  in  summer  retreating  to  feed  their 
fioeke-  in  higher  altitudes.  Some  of  than 
have  engaged  in  cultivation  and  have  eof 
oroached  on  the  weaker  tribes  of  Uie  pUiiu  ; 
of  these,  agun,  many  will  only  cultivate  dur- 
ing the  cold  m<aith8 ;  and  as  the  heat  ap- 
proaches will  reap  their  crops  and  retire  to 
the  mountains.  But  the  tendency  to  extend 
Uieir  cultivation,  and  even  to  settle  in  the 
ptiuns,  has  of  late  years,  been  increasing 
among  the  Wuzeeree.  The  tribe  generally 
is  quite  independent,  both  of  the  Kabul  and 
the  British  goverumeuta  ;  but.some  membera 
of  the  elan  who  have  taken  vp  their  abode  as 
cultivators  in  the  Bunnoo  valley  h»re  beoome 
British  subjects. 

Many  secticms  of  Wuzeeree  bavei,  evo-  rinoe 
British  connexion  with  the  fVontaer,  maintain- 
ed peaceable  relations  with  the  British.  These 
people,  driving  the  abwigiues  of  Buonoo  be- 
fore them,  have  occupied  pasturage  grounds 
ou  the  western  border  of  the  valley,  and  have 
taken  possession  of  cultivated  lands  io  the 
same  vicinity,  amoanting  to  about  one-third 
of  the  cuUui'able  ai-ea  of  the  valley.  Under 
the  Sikh  regime,,  there  were  constant  disputes 
between  these  WiMceree  and  the  gov^iuDent 
(inasmuch  as  revenue  could  in  those  days 
only  be  collected  by  force  of  arms),  and  alse 
between  them  and  tibe  Bnnnoo  people,  whA 
asserted  dairas  tiiey  eould  not  enf<»«e,  to  a 
patriffionv  which  bad  been  gradnally  usurped. 
In  1848,  Major  Edwards  effected  a  settlement 
with  these  Wuzeeree  and  with  all  the  iofaabi> 
tants  of  the  valley  oo  behalf  of  the  Sikh 
gov«nam«it  i  he  ooafirtaed  titem  in  their  pos- 
sessions UkA  arranged  with  them  for  the  vegn- 
lar  payment  of  theirduee  tothe  ruling  power. 
The  Wnseeree,  for  the  most  part  continued  as 
vahied  agrioultnrists  and  tax-payers.  Tlie 
revenae  wu  first  ooUee^^^^j^and  then 
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money  settlements  were  made-  Before  1855, 
faowever,  tiiree  sectiomi  6f  the  Wuzeeree  tribe 
misbehaTed,  namely,  the  Cabnikbeyl,  the 
Mashood  Wnzeeree,  (-both  of  which '  entirely 
dwell  in  the  hilts  and  have  no  possessions  in 
tlie  plains,)  and  the  Omerzye  Wuzeeree,  which 
latter  clan  originaUy  cultivated  in  Bunnoo 
and  afkerwnrds  rebelled.  The  Cabulkheyl 
Waxeeree  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Wnseeree  hills,  not  ^r  from  tiie  right  bank 
of  flw  Khoormm.  They  are  near  ne^hbourB 
of  the  Tooree.    They  ererlook  the  western 

portion  of  Meeranzje  and  then  adjoin  the  Zerkutiuee  pass,  the  high  road  for  oaravaas 
Buhadoorkheyl  sub-divisions  of  the  Kohat  [to  aud  from  Kundaliar.  Tlie  SheoraBi  are  of 
district.  They  are  a  wild  lawless  set.  They  rPutlian  lineage,  «f  inferior  'Stature  to  the 
are  always  ready  to  join  with  the  Toot«e,  |  Wuseeri  ;  timy  at«  warlike  and  predatory, 
Zymooeht  Aflghan,  and  Orukzye  in  mischief,  I  and  quite  indepeudent.  The  namber  of  their 
such  as  raids  on  the  Bungush  and  Khuttvk  ifightmf;-meD  has  beeu  set  down  at  lO^OOO 


The  5A«orant.— Below  the  Wuzeeree 
limits,  a  little  south  of.tlie  GoomolTiTGr,«ro 
the  Sheoraot  hills,  stretching  from  the 
latitude  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khau  dowovards 
U*  ueai'ly  the  latitude  of  Dehra  Fotteh  Khan, 
a  distance  of  fifty  nlles.  In  these  hills  is  the 
loAy  square^shaped  mouatain  called  Tukfafr*!- 
Suliman  or  Solomon's  miroae,  which  gins 
its  name  to  the  Sdhuiuii  rai^,  runring 
parallel  far  '300  miles  to  ^e  Indus  and-ibni- 
iug  the  westcfrn  fiiontiffl'  onBritish  lBdia.  At 
the  base  of-this'ffioautain  runs'tbe aaportant 


vill^ea  of  the  Kohat  distinct.  In  the  autumn 
of  1850  they  signalized  themselves  by  an 
audacious  attack  on  Buhadoorkliejl  and  its 
salt  mines.  For  tJiis  pnrpose  tiiejr  assembled 
ia  eensklerable  force  and  indueed  many  of  t^e 
Khnttuk  villages  round  Buhadoorkheyl  itself 
to  league  with  them.  The  aflbirs  with  the 
Omenye  have  been  serious.  Like  other  Wu- 
zeeree, they  at  first  caltirated  in  the  Bunaoo 
valley  lands  which  had  been  wrested  from 
tte  Bunnoochee  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Mushood  section  of  Wuzeeree  is  strong 
and  raischievons.  Hieyinhabit  the  moat  south- 
ern of  the  Wnzewee  hills.  It  is  the  section 
wMch  occupy  both-sides  of  tbe  Groleeree  Pass. 
£▼60  Uiery  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  attack 
tiie  caravans  of  hardy,  well-armed  traders  from 
Central  -Asia.  Bat  they  plundered  travellers 
and  carry  olF  the  herds  of  camels  chiefly  be- 
longing to  merchants  that  grase  near  the  foot 
of  the  hills. 

Valley  of  Dow. — Sun-ouuded  by  the 
Wnzeeree  hills,  and  attorning  the  western 
border  of  Bunnoo,  is  the  small  valley  of  Dour, 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  race,  and  containing 
about  8,000  inhabitants.  This  valley  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Doonnee  kingdom.  It 
was,  t(^;eiher  with  other  outlying  tracts, 
formally  ceded  to  Bnojeet  Singh'  by  t^e  tri- 
partite treaty  of  1886  ;  but  afterwards,  in 
1847,  the  British  relinquished  all  claim  to  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Sikhs.  The  people  of  Dour 
more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  to  come 
under  British  jurisdiction,  but  the  offer  was 
not  accepted.  During  the  treaty  negotiations 
of  1855,  the  Ameer  of  Kabul's  represeutative 
urged  that  the  valley  once  formed  an  integral 
portioD  of  Ihe  Dooranee  empire,  and  that-  His 
Highness  then  wished  to  take  it,  providfid  that 
the  Britiah'did  not  claim  any  title.  The  govern- 
ment replied  that  the  British  did  not  desire  to 
assert  any  claim,  nor  to  interfere  with  the 
amir,  if  he  chose  to  re-annexit  to  his  kiugdom. 
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but  this  is  fonuid  to  be  high.  They  can  master 
1,000  men  within  a  day's  notice  ;  in  tke 
course  of  tliree  or  foar  days- they- will  tmister 
3,000  more.  They  -adjoin  the  British  tracts 
of  Tak  (partially)  in  the  uorth,  then  Kolachee, 
then  DaiTabund,  and  lastly  ChoiidWan — all  in 
the  Dehra  Ishmael  Khaa  district,  and  form- 
ing the  border  plains  of  the  Upper  Deri^at 
up  to  aunexation.  With  all  the  above  tracts 
the  Sheorani  were  long  at  feud.  They  would 
attack  ton'us,  burn  villages,  and  carry  off 
prisoners  and  cattle.  The  people  of  the 
plain  would  make  reprisals  and  retaliation, 
and  thus  the  fend  would  be  inflamed.  The 
Sheorani  '  were  so  much  feared,  that  '  the 
arable  lauds  skirting  the  base  of  the  UUs 
were  all  left  uatHl^,  and  the  neighbouiiug 
plain  vilifies  pud  them  regulaiiy  «De>A}urth 
of  their  produce  to  '  buy  off  d^redation, 
— the  9ikh  gotenunent  - being  unable  to  re- 
strain tbem. 

0«Afera«t,— ^outh  of  the  Sheomttl .  JiiUs, 
on  the  conterminous  of  ^e,  Debra  llshn^l 
Khan  and  Dehra  Gaaee  Khan  disltaiots,  there 
dwell  the  small  Pathan  tribe  of  Osbfieraoit 
mustering  about  l,€0O^hting-meii.  Tl^y 
are  biave  and  pugnacious,  but  not  pKojatefy. 
They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  hills,  and-ai!eaof«r 
independent ;  but  many  of  .&em.pO0S«88  and 
cultivate  hmds  in  the  ptains  attbe  ibot.oS^e 
hills,  and  conaeiiaGaitly  rwithin  Britioh  terri- 
tory. Before  annexatKm  they  uaed^to  be 
quite  as  violent  as  their  neighbours,  especially 
during  the  continuance  of  a  deadly  feud  with 
the  Kusranee.  The  quarrel  was,  howeye^, 
composed  by  Major  Edwardes  before.annex- 
ation,  and  subsequently  they  evinced  a  . good 
and  friendly  disposition. 

Vooeh  Pass.— Oa  the  border  of  the  Oshte- 
rani  hills,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Dehra  Futteh 
Khan,  'i8'Uie  Vooch  or  Korah  pass,  faced  by 
the  British  outposts  of  Doulalwalta  and  Vehoa. 
This  point  is  of  «goi|enr®^§l(^"P°"' 
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mnee,  as  eonstitntiag  the  boundoty  line  be- 1  matij  honih^  head  of  Ktolea  ctttle  were  coo- 


tweeo  the  Patban  and  Belooh  tribes. 

The  border  tribes  previously  noticed  are 
■U  A%haD  or  Puthan,  those  that  will  follow 
here,  are  all  (with  one  exception)  Belucb. 

The  Beluch  tribes  extend  along  the  lower 
half  of  the  Derajat  frontier.  These  Beluch 
tribes  are  less  warlike  and  interesting,  bat 
even  more  predatory.  The  Puthan  are 
almost  entirely  independent  i  very  few  of 
these  people  are  BritMi  subjects.  The  head- 
quarters of  Beluch  tribes  and  the  majority  of 
the  clansmen  are  generally  in  the  indepeudeut 
hills,  beyond  the  Britinh  territory,  the  bound- 
ary line  of  which  runs  along  the  base  ;  but  a 
large  number  of  each  tribe  also  hold  lands  in 
the  plain  and  arc  British  subjects.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  will  also  be  found  residing  there. 
The  Beluchi  of  the  plains  have  for  ihe  most 
part  since  annexation  behaved  as  well-dis- 
posed subjects  but  the  Beluchi  of  the  bills  con- 
tinned  their  old  habits  of  plundering.  Alt  the 
tribes  continued  at  feud  with  each  other;  they 
not  only  fought  in  the  htlls,  but  they  carried 
their  contests  into  the  plains;  they  attacked  all 
Tillies  in  the  plains,  except  tliose  belonging 
to  their  own  tribe.  The  men  of  the  plains 
usually  resist  the  attacks  with  spirit  at  the 
time,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  retaliate 
afterwai'ds,  as  they  used  to  do  under  the  Sikh 
rule,  and  as  they  would  do  stil),  were  ihfy 
not  prevented  by  the  British  government. 
To  guard  British  Tillages  and  people  from 
their  constant  aggression,  a  strong  cordon  of 
military  posts  luta  been  fixed  along  Uie  base 
of  the  Sulimani  range.  The  marauding  par- 
ties were  50,  100,  200, 300,  occasionally  even 
500  strong.  They  were  often  mounted  and 
would  fly  if  hotly  pursued  for  1 5,  20  and  even 


veyed  through  the  (Msses  into  the  interior. 

Tht  Botdar- — From  the  Eusrani  limits 
the  hills  of  the  Bozdar  tribe  extend  along  the 
British  frontier  for  about  15  or  20  miles. 
The  range  is  intersected  by  some  nine  passes 
leading  into  the  plains,  the  chief  which  is  the 
Sungurb  pass,  through  which  there  is  con- 
siderable u-affic  with  Kandahar  and  the  Pun- 
jab. Opposite  these  hills  lies  the  Snugnrli 
low-land  (forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Debra  Ghazee  Khan  district  and  calUvated 
by  several  peaceful  tribes)  and  very  moch  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Bozdar.  There  is  only  one 
Bozdar  village  in  the  plains,  but  there,  is 
much  scattered  cultivation  belonging  to  the 
tribe.  Almost  the  whole  tribe  and  their 
chiefs  live  in  the  hills.  They  can  muster 
3,000  or  4,000  fighting-men,  some  portion  of 
whom  are  horsemen.  They  are  probably  the 
most  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the 
frontier.  Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  re- 
peatedly carried  tire  and  sword  into  the  Debra 
Ghacee  Khan  district. 

Th«  JSTAHmm*.— Behind  the  Bozdar  liills 
live  the  Ehutrani  a  Puthan  tribe,  number- 
ing 3,000  6ghtiug-men,  of  whom  500  are 
mounted,  in  the  midst  of  the  Beluch  tribes, 
witb  whom  tbey  are  frequently  at  feud.  Tiiey 
are  special  enemies  of  the  Bozdar  and  the 
Mui-ree,  their  hills  scarcely  touch  the  British 
frontier.  Once  they  sought  British  alliance 
against  the  Murree,  and  also  offered  tbeir 
support,  if  an  expedition  wei«  undertakm 
against  that  tribe  ;  but  the  government  refuaed 
to  have  any  relations  of  this  nature  with  them, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the  feuds 
ofthe  hill  tribes. 

The   Kosah  extend  from   the  Bozdar 


30  mites.  Many  of  the  villages  and  much  of  i  southern  border  to  a  point  somewhat  below 
the  onltivation  is  close  to  the  hills  and  in  |  the  latitude  of  Dehi-a  Ghazee  Khan,  dis- 
front  of  the  posts,  so  that  the  plunderers  can,  tance  of  300  inilea.  The  tribe  dwells  partly 
in  the  shortest  time,  carry  off  their  booty  to  |  in  the  bills  and  partly  in  the  plains,  and 
^e  hills  before  the  detachment  comes  up. !  can  muster  about  1,200  fighiiDg-men.  In 
Hie  tribes  in  their  topographical  order,  are  j  1855  they  were  at  enmity  with  the  Bozdar 
as  under  :  I  above  them  and  the  Lugbaree  below  them  ; 

The  Kutrani  are  in  the  hills  which  i  but  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Ehut- 
eztend  from  Uie  Eorah  pass  downwards  tor  j  rani,  who  are  situatetl  behind  tliem.  In 
a  distauoe  of  aboat  fif^  miles  ;  about  half  {  1848  the  Lugharee  tiided  witli  the  officials  of 
the  tribe  own  lands  and  villages  in  the ,  the  rebel  Moolraj  ;  but  the  Kosah  rose  on 
plain,  a  p-^rMon  lead  a  wandering  life  in  i  the  side  of  the  government,  under  their  chief, 
the  front  rnni^e  of  hilts  nearest  the  plain,  and  |  Kowrah  Khan,  and  hia  mn  Gholam  Hyder. 
the  half  desert  tract  at  its  base,  aud  the  i  Kowrah  Khan,  and  his  Ron  then  joined  Major 


remainder  live  in  the  hilln.  The  hill  Kus- 
rani  can  muster  some  1,200  fighting-men,  of 
whom  50  are  horsefnen.  They  arc  vory 
thievish,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding 
through  the  land  of  their  brethren  in  the 
plain  to  plunder  in  the  villages  near  Dehra 
Ishmael  Khan.  The  country  round  Dehra 
Futteh  Khan  was  alio  hurassed  by  them,  and 
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Edfrardes'  irregular  force  in  theMultan  pro- 
vince with  a  coQtingent  of  400  horse.  Kow- 
rah Khan  was  confimed  in  the  possession  of 
a  jagheer  of  rupees  1,000  per  annum  for  his 
own  life  and  for  that  of  his  son  ;  he  himself 
was  gi-anted  a  life-pension  of  rupees  1,000, 
and  a  garden  at  the  native  place  of  the  family 
was  confirmed  rent-free  it 
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\7ke  iM^kttTtty  well-affeeted  trib^  come 
a  tAer  the  Kosah.   They  live  partly  in 
hiJU  and  pu-Uy  in  the  plains.  Their 
iny  exteoJs   from  Fidove  Routhwards 
]t  30  miles.     lu  these  hills  is  situated 
,  Eovn  of  Sokkee  Lurwar,  a  place  of  some 
|r,  and  venerated  by  both  hiudoos  aud 
ledaos.    An  annual  fair  is  held  thei'e. 
I  pan  which  runs  by  this  poiut  is  one  of 
I  (^ief  tborougbfares  to  Kaudahar,  aud  t)ie 
traverses  the  Khutrau  couutry  to  the 
rard.  The  enmity  of  the  Kbutran  with 
ICeuh  has  been  alrndy  meationed.  They 
greatly  &Toyred  by  the  government  of 
la  Mall,  who  desired  to  use  them  as  a 
iierpeise  against  oUier  tribes. 

Goorekan€€  are  next  in  order.  They 
I  Blaster  ibout  2,000  %hting-meo.  Many 
.  live  in  the  hills  and  some  in  the  plains. 
'  are  s  thoroughly  debased  and  thievish 
I  and  ecntemptible  even  as  eavat^es.  They 
mo  respectable  chiefs.  One  chief  was  put 
thbySawun  Mull.    Their  hill  frontage 
more  Uian  20  miles  loug,  but  it  is 


great  SuHinani  range  having  run  in  almost 
a  straight  Hue  parallel  to  the  Indus  for  300 
milea  approaches  its  tei-minatioti  and  joins 
the  Mara  Mount,  which  leads  on  to  tbe  Mur- 
ree  hills,  behind  which  lies  the  table  lutui, 
where  Kahuu,  the  capital  of  the  Murree 
tribe,  ia  situated.  But  iu  front  of  these 
Murree  lauge^,  there  rise  a  series  of  sterile 
rocky  hills,  which  ruu  towards  the  ludu^, 
and  form  themselves  into  au  apex  near  the 
Gundhcrce  peak,  approaching  to  witiiiu  a 
few  miles  of  the  river  bank.  It  is  at  this 
point  (Shawulla)  that  the  conterminous  boun- 
dary of  Siudh  and  the  Punjab  has  been 
marked  off.  These  lust<named  hills,  project- 
ing into  the  Lower  Derajat,  opposite  the  cuu- 
toumeut  of  Asnee,  are  very  lliiuly  peopled. 
They  are  crossed  by  passes  leading  towai  ds 
the  Murree  hills,  and  are  claimed  partly  by 
tbe  Murree  tribe  and  partly  by  tbe  Boogtee 
tribe,  whose  hills  lie  further  to  the  south  ; 
but  in  fact  they  are  not  held  iu  strength  by 
any  tribe.  It  is  sew,  therefore,  that  the 
Murree  and  l^oogtee  hills,. properly  eu  called, 


ted  by  about  30  passes.   Towards  are  conterminous  with  the  Puujab  frontier. 


r«outhem  limit  stands  the  fort  of  Hurruud, 
masonry    stineturei  emted  by 
UdU  for  reatraiuing  them.  Near 


The  head-quarters  of  both  these  ti-ibes  are 
situated  wiUiiu  the  political  circle  of  the  Siudli 
authorities  and  the  relations  with  both  are 


iDtl  is  an  important  pass  leading  towards  |  gt»ievally  carried  ou  through  that  medium, 
dshar,  they  do  not  make  daring  forays.  In  |     The  Murree  are  a  strong  Beliich  tribe, 
one  raid  of  theirs  was  reported  :  iu  I  numlieving   3,000   or   4,000  iiglitiog-iuen. 
two  ;  in  1853,  it  was  proclaimed  that  {  They  occasionally  committed  raids  in  British 
of  their  hill-men  found  in  the  British  i  terriiory,  iu  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Dera- 

js^t.  Iu  1850,  one  case  was  reported  against 
them  ;  in  1853,  two  ;  iu  1834,  one  ;  in  1855, 
one.  They  once  threatened  Kojhau  and  Kub- 
mors,  but  dispersed,  seeing  that  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  them.  They  once 
attacked  a  forager's  guard  from  a  cavalry 


Dry  would  l>e  seized  and  placed  in  con- 
tat;  in  IU54,  their  head-man  entered 
Kigsgemcnts  to  protect  the  pusses,  aud 
live  an  allowance  of  rupees  1,000  per 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  Goorulianee 
are  four  passes  which  in  1K55  were 


•epaTaterhargeofoaeEosah  chief,  and  I  regimentat  Asnee,  and  killed  several  men. 


Living  at  some  distenco.  iu  the  interioi-,  they 
caunot  well  make  inroads  upon  British  terri- 
tory without  guides  ;  but  the  classes  who 
tribe.    The  Lisharee  is  a  moi  e  de-  \  could  fui  uish  them  such  aid  can  generally  be 
creature  even  than  the  Goorchaiiee  ;  j  brought  under  the  influence  or  fear  of  the 

Bl-iti^:b  authorities. 

The  Boogiee  du  not  now  give  the  British 
[Uieir  neighbours,  they  do  not  commit  |  any  cause  of  offence.    Some  of  their  men  are 
eminent  crimes.     They  are  always  \  nerving  in  the  Punjab  cavalry  and  many  ai'o 

in  the  Sindh  service,    They  are  subjects  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat. 
Tbe  following  tribes  are  within  the  British 


I  chiefs  of  the  Rind  tribe,  for  wliich  they 
lire  rupees  300  per  mensem. 
Vkt  Litkaree  are  a  section  of  tlie  Goor- 


do  not  extend  much  beyond  rob- 
Being  in  the  constant  habit  of  huiTass- 


iy  to  join  in  forays  with  the  Mnrree,  a 
powerful  tribe.    In  1 H50,  however,  one 
was  reported  against  ihem  j  in  1862,  | 
f :  in  1 863,  four  ;  and  in  1 864,  four.  These 
vere  not  however  successful. 
tkuk. —  In  front  of   the  Goor<:hanet' 
^iisbaree  hilln,  aud  t»etween  Hurrund  tin>l 
knkote,  are  plains   inhabited   by  the 

luk,  British  subject!*.  i  annum,  is  held  as  a  fief  from  the  British 

Murree  and  Boogtee  dwell  in  the  |  government.,  and  tlio  chief  posscnsea  inde- 
ifitnaiag  Uw  conterminous  lioundary  of ,  pendent   internal   jurisdiction.    The  tract 
nd  tbe  Puiyab.   Near  Uurrund,  the  chiefly  lie3  on  the  lofl  baukx>f  the  Indus, 
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frontier  : 

Hazarah. — Their  most  important  political 
dintrict  is  western  Turnoulee.  This  petty 
pi  incipality,  with  a  geograplilcal  area  of  250 
miles  and  a  revenue  of  Rupees  28,000  per 
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n  portion  only  being  on  the  right  bank, 
and  confronts  Hoaaunzye  conntiy.  It 'is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Tumoulee,  h  tribe  of 
martial  Puthaus.  Payuda  Khan,  waa  a  wild 
find  energetic  man,  and  was  never  subjugated 
by  the  Sikh  or  by  the  Jummoo  rajahs.  His 
SOD,  Jefaandad,  though  loyal  and  respectable, 
was  wanting  in  moral  and  physical  force.  He 
behaved  well  to'  Gholab  Sing  at  a  time  when 
that  chief  had  no  friends  in  Hasara  and  was 
confirmed  in  his  fief  and  received  same  addi- 
tional landed  grants. 

The  Syads  of  Raghan  claim  a  brief  notice. 
Tills  long  narrow  glen,  stretching  ttpwardi 
till  it  nearly  reaches  Chelae,  the  latter  ont- 
post  of  the  mahamjah  of  Kashmiris  kingdom, 
is  a  barren  dependency  of  Hazara.  It  is 
inhabited  by  pastoral  and  aboriginal  races, 
and  was  given  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
British  in  fiefdom  to  a  family  of  Syuds  who 
■  were  confirmed  by  die  British.  These  Syuds 
exercised  international  jarisdiction  and  kept 
certain  members  of  the  i^mily  in  attendance 
on  die  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Hazara,  vir- 
tuiUy  as  hostages  for  good  behaviour.  The 
Syuds  were  snmiaaned  to  answer  numer- 
ous complaints  preferred  by  the  people  of 
Kaghan  :  they  came,  but  afterwards  fled>and 
assnmed  an  attitude  of  resistance  and  intrigu- 
ed with  the  Sitana  ianatica  and  with  the 
Hussunzye,  then  hostile  to  the  British. 

The  name  '*  Huzarba'*  or  thousands,  indi- 
cates that  the  tribes  are  nura««us.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Hazara  ^bea  are  the  Tumoulee, 
Gukkur,  Swatee,  Doond,  Suttee.  The  petty 
ehieflains  are  equally  numerous.  To  ail 
were  granted  jagheers,  some  fbr  life,  some 
for  two  or  more  generations,  and  some 
in  perpetuity.  The  liberality  of  the  British 
government  has  been  very  great  in  Hazara  : 
the  landed  grants  are  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  district, 
which  amount  to  less  than  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  Each  chief  is  bound  to 
turn  out  his  contingent  of  militia,  if  required  ; 
some  40,000  armed  men  could  in  an  emer- 
gency be  presented.  The  principal  chief- 
tains are  the  Gukkur  chief  of  Kbaopoor,  the 
Tumoulee  chief  of  Darwazye,  the  Swatee 
chiefs  of  Agore,  Mansera  and  Grurhee  Hu- 
beeboollah.  Under  British  rale  nothing  can 
exceed  the  loyal^  of  the  Hazara  people,  ivho, 
under  the  Siklu,  represented  by  Hurree  Sin^ 
Nnlwa,  and  m^iarqah  C^lab  Sing,  resisted 
cruelty  and  oppressi<m  with  the  most  stab- 
born  contumacy. 

The  Eusufzye,  in  the  Peshawar  district, 
claim  political  importance.  As  soldiers,  they 
are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  independ«it 
tribes.   They  are  the  most  martial  of  all  the 


Britidi  suttjeets 


ou  tlio  irontier,  and  the  sii'dar 
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history  of  many  generations  attesti  i3Mis\ 
litary  exploits.   Participators  in  vrety 
that  has  convulsed  the  Peshawar  vsUe^^ 
always  the  recusant  subjects      U»  " 
they  literally  turned  their  swords  iatoj 
shares  and  became  good  lieges  of  the 
Hieir  customs  have  been  respected, 
allowances  of  the  chief  and  their 
head-raea  hav«  been  eoafirmed. 
constantly  tampered  wilb  by  ttte  Smt^ 
vemment  to  rebel,  they  ■  only  once  in 
}ri9lded  to  tonptaCion. 

The  Xhataei  are  a  dtts  of  tbe 
dwelK^  in  a  portion  of  ^e'Petlmwi 
opposite  to  the  Momnnd  hills.  Their 
held  jagheers  on  condition  of  service, 
ing  the  disttirbances  tfaey  permitted  ri 
ber  of  hostile  Momund  to  escape 
their  flef.  Fttr  this  misfeasance  their  ji 
were  reduced,  and  they  were  ten[ 
exiled,  but  were  shortly  allowed  to  rtii 
their  homes. 

The  MofMtmd  of  t/te  Pteiins  are  a 
of  the  Momuad  tribe  who  have  cf^toniaBdil 
Bonth-westem  portion  of  Ae  Pediaf 
trict.   They  are  now  rwpeetabte  cnltii 
They  maintain  friendly  rdations  with  ! 
neighbours,  the  Afredi.    Their  chieft'' 
jagheers,  but  the  support  they  gii 
government  in  return  is  tnkewam. 
have  not  fraternized  with  lAt&r  feUoi 
mund  of  the  bills  ;  bet  they  have  not 
ally  co-operated  against  the  Afredi,  of  ^ 
vengeance  they  are  perhaps  apprehf 

The  Sungush  Puthan  are  die  pr 
tribe  in  the  Kohat  district.  Tfa^ 
large  tribe,  can  muster  15,000  fighlii 
and  are  iairly  good  soldiers.  They  hi| 
preciated  the  Tight  money  assessments  * 
British,  after  what  had  been  long  ter 
'  robbw  role'  of  sultan  Mahomed 
who  up  to  lS4tf,  he  held  Kohat  as  a 
the  Cabnl  government.   It  was  then 
possession  of  by  the  British  on  acc 
hostility  to  the  British  durmg  tire 
Sikh  war.    The  late  khan  of  Hungoo  itj 
Buugush  country  was  in  the  Britbh 
as  revenue  collector,  but  he  was  nt 
by  one  of  his  own  ri^tives,  and  ^ 
ship  descended  to  his  son.   The  Bn 
suffered  much  from  die  raids  of 
neighbours,  Orukzye,  Tooree  and  < 
Wuzeeree.  The  inhabitants  of  the  H( 
valley  are  also  Buugush.  This 
longed  to  the  fief  of  sultan  Mahc 
being  an  outlying  locality  was  oi 
when  Kohat  was  taken  possession  of.. 
Cabul  government  then  lost  no  time 
i-anging  for  the  oecnpadon  of  Me 
which  appeared  to  have  been  wat 
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jhoonwD  proriuce,  in  1851,  summoned  Uic 
iMrao^e  to  surrender  ;  but  ihey  petitioned 
pBriliib  to  include  tbem  io  Kokat,  and  this 
Bl  iru  granted.  They  were  in  their 
iMMtile  to  the  British  goverDment,  as 
tbey  were  io  any  government  whaU 

SAuttuk. — The  remainder  of  the 
district  coQsuts  of  the  Kiiuttuk  couu- 
Hub  hml  belonged  to  the  Sikh  domi- 
1^  and  bad  beeo  &nned  oat  to  kbqa 
maoi  Khaa.    There  were  aleo  other 
sinilarlj  situated,  belonging  to  other 
chiefs :  bat  two  chiefs  failed  to 
AlVeedt   marauders  from  passing 
Ibeir  lands,  to  cross  the  Indus  and 
to  plaader  and  murder  in  the  Rawul 
•  dtitricL   Od  the  whole  ^e  Klhuttuk 
bsea  loyal  subjects.   They  are  good 
•ad  can  master  12,000  fighting  men. 
of  them  are  in  the  British  service. 
^  are  cwptdered  the  best-conducted  and 
myeetable  tribe  on  this  frontiw. 
A*  Mutbera  Kbustnk  hills  are  tbe 
i-Iidas  salt  Minea  situated  near  the 
of  BohadoorkheyU  Kumick  and 
vr.   There  is  aloo  a  separate  mine  at 
jsen,  a  place  lying  east  of  Kohat.  The 
of  Uieee  viUnges  receive  a  fixed 
lige  on  the  collections  at  the  mines  to 
ibeir  good-will.    The  Sikhs  uever 
Iged  these  mines  at  all.   Tbey  farmed 
oat  to  some  local  chief,  and  left  him  to 
t  what  he  could.   Uoder  British  rule, 
eootnrf  and  working  of  the  mines  is  in 
hwda  of  govemnwnt  officers  }  the  salt  is 
nied  and  sold  at  tbe  mine  at  a  fixed 
of  two^  three  and  four  annas  per  naund 
ilb&f  covering  uU  expenses. 

kjat  is  the  term  applied  to  the  terri- 
ftyled  Derah  Ishmail  Kban  and  Dehra 
Khan. 

f  Dehra  hkma*lKhan  district  is  divided 
tvolialves  by  a  rangeofhiUs running  at 
Ijr  right  angles  from  the  Sulimani 
I  to  the  Indne.  Tbe  passaee  from  one 
tbe  district  to  the  other  is  through 
Pleynw  and  Mnkeaye  passes  which  iulei'- 
tlle  nngBL  Above  the  passes  there  is 
lallej  of  Bnnnoo.  llie  Bnnnoo  Wnaee- 
ive  been  already  described.  The  Bu* 
as  tbems^vea  were,  and  are  still,  to  a 
I  extent,  a  vicious  race.  Tbey  cuUi- 
vith  some  iodastry  ;  and  are  well- 
to  tte  govenuDent  Below  the  val- 
«ii  unaMdiately  abore  the  range  is 
The  Morwatee  are  a  fine  raoe,  of 
ii^af^peaiiaee,  It^al  to  govemment,  and 
wilbig  and  riide  to  check  the  dio^eda- 
I  at  tbiir  hiO  neighboars.  In  Murwnt 
kAeftrtof  LikkM.  Intlwhilla 
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the  Poyzoo  pass  dwell  tbe  Bullaucc  :  they 
were  ouce  a  robber  trilK,  but  have  reformeU 
siace  auuexatioo.  Their  co-opet'Htiou  agaiiiuC 
the  Muhsood  Wuzeeree  could  be  reckoned 
upou. 

Below  these  are  two  important  families, 
namely,  the  Guodapoor  of  Kolachee,  and 
the  chiefs  uf  Tank.  These  two  tracts  are 
exposed  to  attack  from  tlie  Sheorauee  and 
Wuaeeree.  The  revenues  of  Kolachee  amount 
tobetween  Rupees  8,000and  10,000.  Ofthis^ 
up  to  1855,  the  Guodapoor  received  2a  per 
cent,  on  condition  of  good  service  lu  defend- 
ing the  tract.  The  Tank  chief  holds  a  lease 
of  tlie  revenues  of  tliat  tract ;  he  makes  the 
collectiuQs,  which  amount  to  Rupees  6o,000 
per  annum,  and  receives  one-third  for  himself 
and  tbe  establishment  he  maintains.  This 
lease  is  conditional  on  good  service  in  defence 
of  the  fief.  The  chief  is  a  Futhau  of  good 
family.  There  is  also  the  nawab  of  Dehra 
Ishmael  Khan  ;  he  belongs  to  the  princely 
race  of  Suddoozye,  and  was  formerly  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Duranee  government  in  tbe 
Upper  Der^jat  and  Lower  Sindh-S^ur  Doab. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  power  by  the  Sikhs. 

Derah  Gkazte  Khau. — The  principal  chiefs 
in  the  Dehi-a  Ghazee  Khan  district,  theNoot- 
kanee,  Loond  and  Dresfauk,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  hill  tribes. 
Those  sections  of  the  bill  tribes  who  reside 
in  the  plains  have  usually  behaved  well, 
even  at  times  when  their  brethren  of  the 
hills  were  in  a  slate  of  hostility  sgainHt 
British  subjects.  Tbe  plain  tribes  are  tlie 
NooU^anee,  Loond  and  Drcshuk,  all  of  them 
well-conducted  ;  they  can  mnster  a  certain 
number  of  fighting-men,  but  they  are  unable 
to  resist  effectually  the  marauding  aggressors 
of  tbe  hill-raen,  and  are  victimized  by  such 
tribes  as  tbe  Bozdar  and  Goorchanee. 

The  Jl/u2«re0  formerly  dwelt  in  the  hills, 
but  migrated  to  tbe  [^aios  where  they  have 
siDoe  remained,  and  have  been  a  cause  of 
trouble  to  successive  governments.  They 
oan  muster  4,000  fighting  men,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  horsemen.  Their  head-quart«ra 
are  now  at  Rojha,  below  Mithunkote,  nd 
nflv  the  confines  of  Sind.  When  Mitbnn- 
koto  WW  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  ikej  haraae- 
ed  the  new*comera  and  Itud  wa^to  the  acquis 
sittoD.  The  vicinity  of  Mithnakote  still  boars 
traces  of  desolation.  A  strong  Sikh  force 
moved  against  them,  and  thus  the  lower  ex- 
ti-emity  of  the  Derajat,  down  to  Shah^nllee, 
was  then  added  to  the  Sikh  dominions,  and 
at  annexation  became  inolud^d  in  Briti^  ter^ 
ritoiy.  Mabangah  Btwjeet  Sing  subsequent-* 
ly  received  the  Muurce  chief  at  Lahore. 
TheMoxaree  are  not  disloy*!  mlgectB, 
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whom  they  are  bittsi'ly  opposed.  But  they  wildest  races  oo  earth.  In  their  eyes,  the  ooe 
were  addititttd  to  eattlc-iifting  and  carrying  od  great  commandment  is  btood  for  blood,  mvi 
more  or  less  an  organized  system  of  theft,  fire  aud  sword  for  all  people  not  mahtnneduii. 
not  only  in  British  territory  on  both  sides  of!  They  are   superatit-ious  aod  priest-ridden. 


the  Indus,  but  also  io  Bahawulpoor  territory. 
To  prevent  this,  a  river  police  was  formed 
and  their  depredations  diminished. 

The  indepeoUent  anU  dependent  tribes  of 
the  Panjab  frontier  having  been  thus  described 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  summary 
of  tbeir  respective  forces.  The  numbers  of 
tighting-men  of  the  independent  tribes  may 
be  thus  estimated  : — 

Tribes  on  Ilazara  frontier  and  near 

the  Iiuluii  north  of  Peshawar...  8,000 

Swat  Hnd  its  dependencies   20,000 

Momund   12,000 

Afi-eedi.;    20,000 

Orulizyes  and  othei'  tribes  on  Ko-  , ,- 

hat  frontier   30,000  ""^rly  feithleHs  to  pnUie 

Wiizecice   20,000  ; '^'>"'<1  "e™^  ^^•e"  «ccur  to 

Slieoranee  and  ofliers  iu    Delira  j 

Ishmael  Kliau  district   5,000  I 

Bi'locli  tribes  ou  Delira  Gh.izue  I 

Khan  border   '.iO.OOO  I 


Total...  1,35,000 


Besides  rhe  above,  there  are  other  warlike 
but  dependent  tribes,  within  British  territory 
wiUi  the  following  Dambera  offightiug-men: — 

Turnouii  {including  .Tehandad's)...  8,000 

Other  tribes  of  Hnzara   10,000 

Eusufzye   25,000 

KhUttuk.    12,000 

Buiiguph  ,.  15,000 

Der»jat  tribes  iu  British  territory..  10,000 


Total...  80,000 


But  the  priests  (Moolla)  are  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  bigoted  and  use  their  iufiueuce  simply 
for  preaching  crusades  against  unbelievers, 
and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  rapine  «id 
bloodshed  against  the  defeneelesa  peofrfe  of 
the  plains.    The  hill  men  are  aeositive  in  te- 
gard  to  their  women,  but  their  cnstmn  in 
regard  to  mairiage  aud  betrothal  are  very 
\  prejudicial  to  social  udvancement.    At  the 
{  same  time  they  are  .i  sensual  race.    They  are 
I  veiy  avaricious  :  for  gold  they  will  do  almost 
anything,  except  betray  a  gnest.    They  are 
thievish  and  predatory  to  the  last  degree. 
The  Patiian  mother  often  prays  that  her  «oa 
may   be  a  suceeE>si'ul   robl>er.     They  are 
foithleHs  to  pnblie  engagements 

their  miods  that 
an  oath  on  the  Koran  vrw  binding  if  against 
their  interests*.  It  mast  be  added  that  ther 
are  fiei-ce  and  blood-thirsty.  They  are  never 
without  weapons:  when  grazing  tlieir  cattle, 
when  driving  beasts  of  burden,  when  tiltiug 
the  soil,  they  are  stilt  armed.  They  ai-e  per- 
petually at  war  with  each  other.  Every 
tribe  and  section  of  a  tribe  has  its  internecine 
wars,  every  famiiy,  its  hereditaiy  blood  feuds, 
an-1  every  individual,  his  personal  foes.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  whose  hands  are  unstained. 
Each  person  counts  up  his  murders.  Each 
tnl>e  has  a  debtor  and  creditor  acconnt  with 
its  neighboui-s,  life  fbr  life,  iieokleu  of  the 
lives  of  others,  they  are  not  sparing  of  dieir 
own.  They  consider  retaliation  and  revenge 
to  l>e  the  RtroDgpft  of  all  obligntioos.  They 
posi^esH  galtsiiti'T  and  courage  themselves,  and 
admire  such  qualities  in  others.    Men  of  tbe 


Only  a  very  small  portion  of  these  forces  |  same  party  will  stand  by  oue  another  in  dan- 


would  ever  be  ari'ayed  at  one  time  and  in  one 
place — it  is  but  rarely  that  even  two  or  three 
tribes  can  combine.    When  one  tribe,  or  sec- 


ger.  To  their  minds,  hospitality  is  the  first 
of  rirtues.  Any  person  who  can  make  faia 
way  into  their  dwellings  will  not  only  be  saf^ 


tion  of  a  tribe,  is  hostile,  it  generally  happens,  I  but  will  be  kindly  received.    But,  so  soon 

another  tribe  of- section  is  friendly,  and  i  he  has  left  the  roof  of  his  entertainer,  he 
the  support  of  some  ti-ibea  coald  be  always  !  may  be  robbed  or  killed.  They  are  ehari- 
connted  upon  in  the  event  of  hcwHtitiea.  J  table  to  the  indigent  of  their  own  tribe. 


Anything  approaching  to  a  general  eombiaa- 
tioQ  1b  a  contingency  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  probability. 

The  independent  tribes  beyond  the  frontier 
are  savages,  noble  savages  perhaps,  and 
not  withont  some  tinctare  of  vii-tue  atid  gene- 
rosity, but  still  absolutely  barbarians  never- 
theless. They  have  nothing  approaching  to 
government  or  civil  institutions.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  no. education.  They  have 
nominally  a  religion,  but  mafaomedanisn,  as 
vnderstood  fay  tiiem,  is  no  better,  or  per- 
lutpA  is  actually  worw»  than  the  creeds  of  the 
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They  possess  the  pride  of  birth  imd  regard 
ancestml  associations.  They  are  not  avene 
to  civilization  whenever  they  have  felt  its 
benefits  ;  they  are  fund  of  trading,  and  also 
of  cultivating  :  but  they  are  too  fickle  aud 
excitable  to  be  industrious  in  agricnltnre  or 
anything  else.  They  will  take  military  ser- 
vice, and  though  impatient  of  discipUne  will 
prove  faithful,  nnless  excited  by  fanaticism. 
Swkf  hriefiy,  is  their  eharaeter,  replete  -wilh 
unac«tantable  iDconsiatendes,  and  with  that 
mixture  of  opposite  viees^and  virtoes,  beloag- 
iag  ia  saTages.---iff'.  jT^mt^H^MnM.  tIu 


KHTEN. 


KHY-OtTNO-rHA. 


and  xii  of  Records  of  Govemme/U  of  In- 
dia ;  Mooreroffs  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
352-4  ;  Vigne's  A  personal  Narrativef  pp. 
106-7 ;  MossotCs  Journeys,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
162-165.  101. 

KHYEN  is  &  name  given  to  several  popula- 
tioDs, — one  tribe  who  tattoo  their  skints  dwell 
on  the  KoladjD  rivei-,  in  Arracao.  Another 
dwell  on  the  Tuma  naonntaina  south  of  the 
Koladyn  river  ;  the  Mm  are  sometimes  called 
Khyea.  Khjen,  indeed,  an  alsoKha,  are  proba- 
bly, names  {pvm  to  most  of  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  Arracan  and  Barmese  mountainei.  Tfaoso 
of  thcKhjen  to  the  soath  of  theKoladyn  river, 
are  Burmese  subjects,  paj  taxes,  serve  as 
soldiers,  and  live  a  quiet  life.  But  the  Khjen 
on  Uie  hills  are  indei>endent.  Tbey  say  that 
they  fled  thither  from  the  plains  of  the  Irawsdi. 
They  are  ruled  by  their  village  chiefs.  Their 
religious  chief  is  tlie  Papin,  whose  office  is 
hereditary,  and  is  that  of  prophet,  soothsayer 
and  priest  They  believe  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis. They  worship  the  Subri  tree,  a  thick 
bu^y  tree,  beartng  a  small  ben7  ;  they  also 
wor^ip  the  thnnderbolt.  The  Khyen  grow 
and  sf^  cotton  into  cloth,  which  they  dye 
black  and  wear.  The  women  tattoo  their 
faces.  The  true  and  typical  Khyen  is  the  in- 
dependent mountaineer  of  the  central  districts. 
The  Khyeng  or  Khyen  residing  to  the  south 
of  the  Kotadan,  in  the  Yu-ma  i-ange  as  far  as 
the  nwth  border  of  Pegu,  but  chiefly  in  the 
apper  basin  of  the  Lem-yo,  have  a  tradition 
that  tbey  once  possessed  the  plains  of  Pegu 
and  An.  The  name  seems  to  be  the  soft 
Bnrman  pronanciation  of  Karen,  and  they 
may  be  a  remnant  of  an  bid  horde  from  the 
north,  pressed  into  the  mountains  or  restricted 
to  them  by  the  Karen,  as  the  other  Tuma 
tribes  probably  were.  Linguistically,  the 
Khyen  are  connected  with  the  Yuma  tiibes 
to  the  northward.  Physically,  they  are  of 
the  earlier  and  purer  of  the  Moogolinn  race 
of  the  Irawadi  family,  like  the  Nicobarian, 
KumI  and  Kuki.  Their  faces  are  flatter  and 
less  regular  than  the  Burman  and  consequently 
than  the  Karen.  Captain  Phayre  says  their 
manners  and  appearance  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  KnmL  They  make  iron  and  clotii  and 
have  the  usoal  weapons  of  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  Irawdi.  They  are  interspersed  amongst 
the  Bnnneae  and  Karen,  from  lat.  23'  N,, 
along  both  sides  of  the  Arracan  range  and 
range  southwards  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Irtwadi,  and  a  few  are  found  eastward.  They 
are  most  numerous  about  20*  N.  lat.  Their 
women  tattoo  their  faces  entirety  of  a  dark - 
blue  colour.  The  eastom  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict from  the  Teomadoong  to  the  Lemroo 
river  is moantainons  and  hilly.  The  hill  tribes 
linng  on  the  eastern  fnmtier  are  Khyen, 
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Mroo-khyen,  and  Koo.  The  Khyen  differ 
from  the  Burmese  in  dress,  language  and 
habits  :  they  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Lem- 
roo river  from  the  Wah  Kheong  to  the  Elhee 
Kbeong,  and  the  low  hills  west  of  the  Jegaen- 
dong  range  visible  from  the  plains,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tarooe  Kheong  and  the  low  hills 
and  plains  within  the  Tandan,  Ganacharain, 
Prwani-hay  and  Daiuboong  cii-cles.  They  are 
ft  quiet,  inolTeDsive  people,  and  numbor  3,304 
souls  who  pay  land  revenue  and  capitation 
tax  to  the  amount  of  rupees  3,883.  The 
most  northern  village  occupied  by  the  Mroo 
Khyen,  paying  revenue,  is  Sikcharoa,  situated 
14  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Saeog 
Kheong  with  the  Lemroo  river.  The  Mroo 
Khyen  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Wah  Khe- 
ong, Saeng  Kheong,  Mau  Kheong  and  that 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lemroo  between  Peng 
Kheong  and  Sneing  Kbeong.  They  number 
4,020  souls,  of  whom  37  cultivators  pay  an 
annual  revenue  of  rupees  111.  Khyen  or 
Kayn,  or  Chin,  are  a  considerable  tribe  on  the 
Yoma  mountains  that  stretch  from  Airacan  to 
the  Nsga  hills  and  scattered  in  small  settle- 
ments on  the  north  of  Pegu  as  far  as  Toun- 
ghoo.  Dr.  Mason  regards  them  as  Karen, 
but  Yule  thought  them  Kooki,  and  Pl^ayre 
regarded  them  as  Burmese-  They  tattoo  the 
faces  of  their  women,  to  mar  their  beauty. 
They  call  themselves  Shyou  or  Shyu  or  Sho, 
and  the  Burmese  style  them  Pwo-meet-khyen, 
meaning  river  Khyen. — Latham  ;  Mason, 
Surmah,  p.  96-97  ;  Vule.  See  Kami,  Karen. 

KHYEN  BOUNG  PHYOO,  and  Tau 
khyen  boung  and  then-baa,  BuBir.,  are  spe- 
cies of  Hibiscus. 

KHYENDWEN,  a  tributary  to  the  Ira- 
wadi, iu  lat.  26'  28',  long.  96*  54',  runs  gene- 
rally south  into  the  Irawadi,  near  the  town  of 
Amyenmya  ;  length,  470  miles.  It  receives 
Myitia  Khyouog,  170  miles.    See  India. 

KHYEN  RWJE,  Bhrm.  Abrus  precato- 
rius,  Linn. 

KHYET-THWON-NEE,  Bdem.  Allium 
ascalofiicura.  Linn. 

KHYONG,  Bdrm.  A  small  river. 

KHYOUNG,  see  Pagoda. 

KHYOUNG  SHA,  Bdrk.  Cslosanthes 
indica,  Blume,  W.  I. 

KHY-OUNG-T'HA.  The  sea  board  of 
Arracan  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys 
opening  into  it,  form  the  counti'y  of  the  Ra- 
khoung-tha  or  Arracan  tribe,  of  whom  the 
Burmans  are  a  branch.  Some  are  found  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams 
and  are  distiuguished  by  the  name  of  Khy- 
onng-tha.  Their  language  proves  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  Yuma  group,  but  are 
intrnders  from  the  north  ;  and  their  own 
traditions  recognise  the  Ku-#nljifr4j|wTtKibe  in 


KHTBODA. 


KIANG. 


poaseasioo  of  tlie  !*oa  board,  when  they  entered 
Arracan.  Amongst  tlie  people  speaking  one  of 
the  Yuma  dialects,  nccordhig  to  Mr.  Logan, 
are  the  Khy-oung-tha,  of  Arracan,  a  rade  tribe, 
speaking  the  Rakhoing  dialect  of  Burmau. 
The  Khy-oung-tha,  with  the  Khu-mi  or  Ku- 
mwi  (properly  Ku-mi),  of  the  middle  basin  of 
tho  Koladyn,  belong  to  the  Burman  family. 
The  more  eastern  tribes,  such  aa  theLuog-klia 
(perhaps  the  Lunkta,  a  branch  of  the  Ku-ki) 
of  the  upper  Koladan,  and  the  Heuma  of 
Sfaiudu,  and  the  Ehon  or  Kun  who  are 
amongBt  the  feeders  and  beyond  the  Koladan, 
are  too  little  known  to  be  referred  with  cer- 
tainty to  any  particular  branch  of  that  family, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  are 
allied  to  the  Ku-ki,  Ku-mi,  &c.  The  Lungkha 
are  said  to  be  composed  of  an  offshoot  of  the 
Heuma  of  the  Shindu  (Shentu,  Tseindu  or 
Shiamdu)  and  two  tribes  called  Lung-khe 
and  Bowng-jwe,  which  it  subdued.  Captain 
Tickell  says  that  the  fee<ler8  of  the  Mi- 
Khyoung,  the  principal  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Koladyn,  descend  from  masses  of  high  hills 
abont  21*  50'  N.  Lat.,  inhabited  by  the  Kun. 
See  India. 

KHY0N6-Y00E,  Gamga  pinnata,  Boxb. 
KIIYOUK  PHYOO,  a  town  and  harbour 

in  the  island  of  Ramree  or  Yamble. 

KHYRALLU,  see  Kol. 

KHYKODA,  is  a  tuppa,  or  sub-division 
of  one  of  the  greater  khalisa  or  fiscal  dis- 
tricts.  of  Mewar,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
townships,  besides  their  hamlets.  Its  land 
18  of  three  classes,  viz.,  peewul,  or  watered 
from  wells  ;  gorma,  also  irrigated  laud,  ex- 
tending three  or  four  khet,  or  fields,  around 
the  Tillage  ;  and  mar  or  mal,  depending  on 
the  heavenB  alone  for  moisture-  There  are 
two  harrwts,  viz.,  the  oonaloo  (from  oon, 
'  heat*),  or  Bummer-harvest ;  and  the  sealoo 
(from  see,  'cold'),  the  winter  or  autumual. 
The  sealoo  crop,  consists  of  mukki,  or  Indian 
com,  sorghum  or  jooar  and  bajra,  with  the 
different  pulses.  Its  agricultural  economy, 
discovers  distinct  traces  of  the  patriarchal 
system.  The  share  of  the  crown,  as  in  all 
the  ancieut  hindoo  governments,  is  taken  in 
kind,  and  divided  as  followB  :— Of  the  firat, 
or  oonaloo  crop,  which  consists  of  wheat, 
barley  and  gnm,  the  produce  is  formed  into 
kulla  (piles  or  heaps)  of  one  hundred  mannda 
each  ;  these  are  sub-divided  into  four  parts, 
of  twenty-five  maunds  each.  The  first  oper- 
ation is  to  provide  from  one  of  these  the  see- 
rann,  or  one  seer  on  each  mauod,  to  each 
individual  of  the  village  establishment,  viz., 
the  patel,  or  head-man  ;  the  patwari,  regis- 
ter or  accountant ;  tho  shauah  or  watchman  ; 
the  bullai  or  messenger^  and  also  general 
herdsman  ;  the  kat'fai  (alias  sootar)  or  car- 
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penter  ;  the  lobar,  or  blacksmith  ;  the  Uio- 
mar,  or  potter ;  Uie  dhobi,  or  waterman  ; 
the  chamar,  who  is  shoe-maker,  carrier,  and 
scavenger  ;  the  nae,  or  barber-soi^eon.  This 
rough  sketch  of  the  agricultural  economy  pf 
Khyroda,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  old  system  throughout  Mewar. — SbtTs 
Sajasthatty  Vol.  ii,  pit.  595,  598. 

KI,  the  name  being  also  written  Ke  and 
Kei  or  Key,  a  group  of  three  lai^  and  many 
smaller  islands  near  New  Guinea,  about  &> 
miles  west  of  the  Arra  islands.  TheKi 
appear  like  so  many  isolated  monntains,  tiiinly 
peopled,  one  of  them  is  famous  for  its  potte- 
ries. At  another  are  built  the  [oahu,  cele- 
brated among  the  mariners  of  Banda  and 
Cei'am,  for  their  sailing  qualities  and  strength. 
— Si.  John's  Indian  Archipelago^  Vol.  ii, 
90  ;  Horxburg. 

KIAB,  an  Arab  tribe  of  Suzistan.  See 
Ka'ab. 

KIABOCA,  Fterospermom  indicum,  sea 
Furniture,  Amboyna  wood,  Kyaboca  wood. 

KIAHTU,  near  the  Baikal  lake,  is  2,400 
feet  above  the  sea. 

KIAIN,  Hind.  Elseagnus  conferta,  also 
Boletus  igniarius. 

KIAKHTA,  see  Pekin.  . 
KIALI,  Hind,  of  Bassahir  and  Kanawar, 
&c.,  Cedrus  deodara,  deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar. 

KIAMIL,  Hind.    Odiua  wodier. 
KIAKG,  the  Kiang,  or  wild  horse  (Equus 
hemionus),  according  to  the  Messrs.  Sehla- 
gentweit,  has  been  often  confounded  with  the 
Gor-khar,  or  wild  ass,  though  they  differ 
considerably  in  appearance,  and  inhabit  coun- 
tries with  voiy  dissimilar  climates.  The 
Kiaug  exists  in  the  high  cold  ivgtone  and 
:  mountaiuB  of  Tibet,  tlie  asa  in  the  heated 
j  sandy  plains  of  Sind  and  Behichistan.  The 
I  Kiaug  is  found  in  great  numbers  nearly  iu 
I  the  same  localities  as  the  yak  ;  he  does  not, 
I  however,  go  up  the  mountains  so  high  as  the 
j  yak,  but  the  range  of  his  distribution  xa 
greater  than  lhat  of  the  yak.    The  greatest 
elevation  whore  they  found  the  kiang,  was 
18,600  Englislr  feet,  whilst  they  traced  yaks 
as   high  up  as  19,300  feet.    The  regiwift 
where  the  yak  and  the  kiang  are  found  are, 
in  a  zool(^ical  point  of  view,  among  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  our  globe.  The 
highest  absolute  elevation  coincides  here,  it 
is  true,  with  the  greatest  height  of  the  snow- 
line, or  rather  it  causes  the  suow-tine  to  be 
higher.    But  those  large,  high,  plateaux  and 
regions,  though  free  from  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  remain  a  desert  throughout  the  year. 
The  amount  of  vegetation  on  them  is  lesa 
than  it  is  iu  the  desert  between  Sues  and 
Calro^  in  Egypt.    Nev^^^^k  ^^se  faifi^* 
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ngious  are  inhabited  by  numerous 
oTlvgeqaadnipeds  ;«nd,  besides  those 
rneotioncd,  numerous  species  of  wild 
,  iDtelopes,  wad  a  few  canine  animals, 
y  noWes,  as  well  as  bares,  are  abund- 
Tbe  herbirorous  animals  find  here  their 
odIj  hj  traTelling  daily  over  vast  tracts 
.  as  Uiere  are  only  a  few  fertile  spots, 
greater  part  being  completely  barren, 
great  scarcity  of  regetation,  particularly 
entire  abeeoee  of  mosses  and  licliens,  has 
difierent  effect,  though  an  indirect  on^ 
oceomnce  of  bii^s.  -Tboee  small 
's  are  the  chief  abodes  of  insects :  the 
of  mosses  and  lichens,  coinciding  with 
absence  of  humos,  limits,  therefore, 
miuinnini,  the  occurrence  of  insects,  the 
ivefood  of  small  birds  in  all  extremely 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  grains  are 
fonnd.    They  indeed  met,  travelling 
consecutive  days  between  heights  of 
to  18,200  feet,  only  with  three  indi- 
belonging  to  a  species  ofFringilla, 
oetasiuially  «   few  large  csmiTorous 
as  Tultures,  were  met  with.  Major 
Mil  a  kiang  tp  the  Zoological  Society 
dou.    He  mentions  that  the  mares  are 
esteemed  by  the  Tibetans  for  breed- 
the  ihorough-bred  Chinese  stallion, 
uce  being  a  hoi"se  with  great  powers 
artoce  and  which,  on  this  account,  are 
request  by  the  Zhakpa,  a  race  of 
bo?  who  inhabit  the  mountains.  The 
are  abundant  near  the  Pangong  Tbo, 
between  Chusal  and  Hanle.    They  roam 
14,000  to  15,000  above  the  sea. 
are  sby.    See  Gorkhar,  India. 
^,  Bi7R3C.  A  fortified  city. 
IG-KHEN,  Kiaog-tung,  see  Shan. 
BuBU.    The  monastery  house 
Phongi,  or  buddhist  priests  or  monks. 
0-TOU,  the  Chinese  christians  call 
ires  by  this  name. — Buct  Chinese 
t.  Vol.  i,  p.  232. 
R,  Hind.  Gapparu  spinosa. 
T,  Hiin>.  Pyrus  variolosa. 
T,  BoEH.  The  tical,  a  piece  of  silver 
,  weighing  10  dwts.  10|  grains. — Sim- 
\Diei. 

-TNi^Amean,  inhabit  the  mountains 
which  separate  Arracan  from  Ava. 
people,  np<Hi  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
aresabjeet  to  the  Burmese  ;  but,  in  the 
aeceuiblis  districts,  have  preserved  their 
idenee.— Cflie.  Myth.  Bind.,  p.  Z26. 
lyen,  India. 

^TU,  a  pass  in  China.  The  great  high 
I  between  Fekiii  and  Europe,  has  from 
iuBCDorial  been  the  caravan  tract  fnm 
end  of  die  great  wall  across  the 
of  GobL  The  roate  iBinea  firom  the 
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western  end  of  the  great  wall,  and  moving 
through  the  Kiayu  pass,  has  to  traverse  K.  , 
W.,  500  miles  of  a  desolate  sand  tract  to 
reach  the  city  of  Kbamil.  At  this  town  the 
road  bifurcates,  the  upper  branch  leading 
through  Baykul  Urumchi ;  and  Kurkur-usu 
into  Dzuugaria ;  the  lower  through  Pijao, 
Tui'fau,  Earashar,  and  Kuchu  to  Aksa  in 
Eastern  Turkistan.  While  Chinese  rule  pre- 
vailed, Dzungai-ia  and  Eastern  Turkestan 
formed  the  province  of  Hi. 

KIBABEH,  or  Cabab-chini,  Pbrs.  Cubebs. 
KIBITKA,  a  tent  made  of  felt,  called  iu 
Bussia  Jourta  or  Kibitka,  is  in  Mongol  called 
gher  ;  several  tents  together,  forming  a  kind 
of  village  or  station,  are  called  ourto.  Oulous, 
or  olos,  signifies  iu  Mongol,  empire,  people  i 
Ordo,  a  chateau,  or  imperial  palace. —  Tim- 
kowskCs  Journey  to  Pekin,  Vol.  i,  p.  1 2.  * 

KIBLAH,  Ar.  Signifies  point  of  adoration, 
and  is  usually  applied  to  the  kaaba  or  holy 
edifice  of  the  mahomedans,  situated  in  the 
bait-ullah  or  temple  &f  Mecca.  All  Eastern 
sects  appear  to  have  had  some  Kiblah,  or  holy 
point,  to  which  the  face  was  to  be  turned 
during  prayer.  The  Jew  looked  towards  Je- 
rusalem. The  Sabaean,  according  to  some,  to 
the  north  star,  or,  according  to  others,  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  buu  rises, 
ov  towards  the  meridian,  and  the  Magian  to 
tlie  rising  sun.  According  to  tlie  Veda,  brah- 
mins ,  should  direct  their  prayers  to  the  east. 
The  early  christians  chose  the  east ;  Ifaho- 
med^  who  recognised  the  general  custom,  and 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  it,  appointed 
the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca  to  Ue  the  Kiblah  of 
his  disciples.  Kiblah  is,  also,  a  respectfnl 
term  in  common  use  in  India  by  mahomedan 
children  towards  their  parents,  or  inferiors 
towards  superiors,  and  in  this  case  means  the 
source  of  honor  and  esteem.  One  of  the  titles 
of  the  king  of  Persia  is  Kiblah-i-alam,  point 
of  the  world's  adoration. —  Tavernier  ;  Lay- 
arcts  Nineveh,  Vol.  i,  pp.  300-1,  quoting 
Hyde's  Relig.  Vet.  Persar.,  p.  8  ;  Prideaux 
Connect.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  3  and  7. 

KIBLAH-I-ALAM,  Ababo-Febb.  Asy- 
lum of  the  world,  in  letter-wriUng,  ia  an 
expression  of  respect  in  mahomedan  countriea 
from  dependents  to  their  masters,  children  to 
parents,  or  servants  to  a  prince,  implying 
towards  whom  all  the  world  turns  with  vene- 
ration.—  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol.  iii,  p.  138. 

KIBR,  or  Kabr,  Hind.    A  kind  of  wheat 
of  Lahore,  uncommon  and  not  good. 
KIBRIT,  also  Cholok,  Arab.  Sulphur. 
KICHAKAI,  Singh.,  or  Bongu  vedum, 
TsL.  Bambnea  arundinacea,  Willd.  Bam  boa 
KI-CHAN,  see  Konng-kouan. 
KICHA  VIRIGI  CHETTU,  Tk..  Cor- 
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KIEPDEP. 


KIPRL 


KICHCHILI  CHETTU  or  Narija  chettu, 
Tel.  Citrus  aui-aotiuni,  L.  KichiU-paodu, 
Kicfaili-palom  or  ChoUangi-palum,  Tau.  The 
oiTinge. 

KICHILI-GADDA,  Tel.  Carcuma  zedo- 

KICHHRI,  generally  a  mixture  of  leutiis 
aod  rice,  with  clarified  butter  poured  over  it. 
This  has  become  commun  in  El  Hejaz  as  well 
as  at  Suez,  uudev  the  name  of  £1  Kajarj,  a 
con-uptioD,  which  denotes  its  foreigu  origin, 
and  renders  its  name  pronounceable  to  Arabs. 
^Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  Vol.  i, 
p.  269. 

KICHOBION,  Gb.  Cichorium  intybus, 
Ztnit. 

KIDAH,  see  India,  Kedah,  Qedah,  Semang. 
KIDANG,  Malay.    Styloceros  mun^ak, 
S.  Smith.    Tke  Kidang  of  the  Javanese,  is 
the  CerTulua  vaginaliSf  Bodd.,  Gray.  See 
Kejang. 

KIDAEKANTA,  in  lat,  31"  1'  4",  long. 
78*  9'  4".  In  Garhwal  a  peak  commanding  a 
fine  view,  in  the  ridge  between  the  Tons  and 
the  Jamna.  The  base  of  the  atone  pillar  there 
is  \  2,430feet  above  the  sea.  The  top  of  the 
highest  peak  is  12,518  feet  according  to  the 
Grand  Trig.  Survey,  and  is  12;689feet  ac- 
cording to  Herbert  and  Hodgson.  The  upper 
limit  of  conifers  is  I0,700feet.  The  upper 
limit  of  oaks  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Kidar- 
kanta  towards  Aur  is  11,442  feet. — Ad.  Sckl., 
Gr.  Tr.  Sur.  "See  Kedarkanta. 

KIDABNATH,  in  lat  30'  45',  long.  79' 
4%  in  Garhwal,  on  the  right  bauk  of  tiie 
Mandagni,  near  its  origin.  The  entrance  to 
the  hindoo  temple  is  1 1,794  feet,  Rob.,  SchL, 
or  11,753  feet,  J.  A.,  66.  The  upper  limit  of 
trees  in  the  Mandagni  valley,  below  Eidar- 
nath  is  11,020  feet.  The  lower  end  of  the 
Kidamath  glacier,  and  origin  of  the  Man- 
dagni is  12,372  feet.  The  confluence  of  the 
first  glacier  on  the  right  side  within  the  main 
Kidarnath  glacier  is  1 3,658  feet  The  junc- 
tion of  the  three  principal  branches  of  the 
Kidaruath  glacier  is  15,449  feet.  The  small 
glacier  lake,  right  side  of  the  Kidamath 
glacier  is  13,349  feet,  Bo6.,  SchL  See  Ke- 
daruat'h. 

KIDDAH,  Heb.    Cassia  bark. 

KIDDEB,  a  name  of  Khizr. 

KIDI-TSAI,  Cms.   Mustard  seed. 

KIE-CHHA,  see  Kb»w:han-yul. 

KIGF  in  Morocco.    Dried  flowers  of  Can- 
nabis sativa. 

KIE-KIA-SSE,  see  Kedah. 

KIEN,  see  Kivghis. 

KIEN-LONG,  see  Kalka. 

KIENRUSS,  Ger.  Lamp  black. 

KIEP-DEP.   In  Amherst^  a  strong  wood, 
resembling  Kha  bonng. 
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KIEP-MAUF.  In  Amherst,  a  superior 
timber  employed  for  cart-wheel  spoke^  flree 
fi-om  attacks  of  insects ;  tlie  tree  is  said  to 
have  an  edible  fruit. 

KIEP-YO.  In  Amherst,  a  heavy,  good 
wood,  but  smalt ;  used  for  house-posts  and 
rafters. 

EIERP,  Bekg.  Carallia  lucida,  Roxb. 
KIEW  ?  DioBpyros  melaooxylon. 
KIEBI.    Near  this  town,  in   the  pass 
through  which  the  Ak-Su  penetrates  to  the 
plains  is  a  naphtha  pit.  The  hills  are  about  a 
mile  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  TuzkurmatU  close  to 
the  gypseoQS  hills  of  Kifri  and,  being  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  is  sometimes  ovei'flowed 
by  it,  and,  for  a  time,  spoilt.  The  pit  is  abont 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet 
filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
black  oil  of  naphtha  floats,  small  air-bubbles 
continually  rising  to  Uie  surface.    They  skina 
oflf  the  naphtha,  aod  ladle  out  the  water  into 
a  channel,  which  distributes  it  into  a  set  of 
oblong,  shallow,  cranpartments,  made  in  the 
gravel,  where  they  allow  it  to  crystallize, 
when  it  becomes  very  good  salt,  of  a  fine, 
white,  brilliant  grun,  without  any  iutermlx- 
ture  of  bitterness.   Great  quantities  of  this 
are  exported  into  Kurdistan  :  and  it  is  wra-th 
annually  about  20,000  piastree.   The  oil  of 
naphtha  is  the  property  of  the  village.  Fart 
of  it  is  coDsumed  by  the  manzil  khaneh,  or 
sold  for  its  support,  and  pai't  for  religious 
establishm&ots,  &c.   About  two  jars,  each 
contaiuing  six  oka,  or  oue  Bagdad  batman, 
of  naphtha,  maybe  skimmed  from  this  well 
in  twenty-four  hours.    The  spring  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  or  well,  and  ouce  a  year  tb^ 
cleanse  tlie  well,  on  which  occasion  the  whole 
village  turns  out,  victuals  are  distributed  to 
all  the  poor,  and  sacrifices  of  sheep  are  made 
to  the  sound  of  drums  and  oboe,  in  order  to 
insure  the  good  flowing  of  the  spring  again — 
a  ceremony,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  priucipal  naphtha  spriogs 
are,  however,  in  the  hills,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance south  of  this,  towards  Kifri.  They  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  and  are  much  more 
productive  than  this  pit,  but  no  salt  is  found 
there.    Indeed,  it  is  pr()bable  that  naphtha 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  this  chain. 
Near  the  naphtha  pit  in  the  hills  are  idum 
(zak  or  aheb)  and  dialk  (tebesir),  of  a  very 
fine,  close,  white,  grain,  bat  the  natives  make 
no  use  of  these  productions.  An  earth,  also,  it 
found,  which  they  employ  to  give  an  acid 
flavour  to  some  of  their  dishes,  no  doubt  it  is 
vitriolic.    Sulphur  is  also  found,  and  is  used 
by  the  peasants  to  cure  the  itch  in  their  cattle 
and  themselves. — Sich's  Residence  in  Koor- 
distan.  Vol.  i,  pp.  27-9.    See  Kara-Oghlan, 
Kerkook,  Kirkook. 
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KIGOGO,  see  SomaU  Beer-as^mal. 

ICIHREM,  see  Aruo. 

KIHRI,  UiND.   Spinsa  iiadlejrana. 

KUANG,  or  the  roe,  as  it  is  oommoDly 
called  by  Enropeans,  in  Borneo,  is  the  Cer- 
Tus  mantjac,  an  elegant  animal,  the  points 
of  tbe  horas  of  which  are  turned  forwards 
it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  about  the  size 
of  tiie  antelope,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  horns,  it  resembles  in  general  appear* 
uce.  The  Kijang  of  the  Sumatrans,  is,  also, 
tbeCervutns  vagiaalis.— Bodd.,  Gray,  Low's 
Sarawak,  p.  76.    See  Kidang. 

KIKUEL  an  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  SaWa- 
dora  persioa,  imported  .into  Bombay  from 
Ctujent,  for  local  conaamption. — Simmmuft 
Diet 

gTiTAttj  Hud.  Acaoia  leacopbloea,  Va- 
cbetUa  AmeadMa,  Wilajiti  kikar  is  A.  ara- 

bieavar.  cnpressiformis.  Kikar-Gond  is  the 
gam  of  Vachellia  fameaiana.  Kikar  Safed, 
Acacia  cinraw  and  Acacia  ferruginea. 

KIKKARI,  Hind.  Acacia  ebnmea,  A. 
jteqnemontii,  Himosa  nibicaulia. 

KIKRI  or  Karkni,  Himd.  of  Eaghan, 
Spircea  UndleyaDa,  S.  hypoleuca,  and  S. 
callosa. 

KIKEASA  GADDI,  Tel.  Amphidonax 
karka,  IM,  S.  U  347. 
KIL,  see  Kbaki. 

KliXA,  HxHD.  A  fort  Kiladar,  Hind. 
Tbe  goremor  or  c(»nmandant  of  a  fort. 

KILAH  or  Eela,  Due.  Masa  sapien- 
tom  ;  the  plantain  or  banana. 

KILAID-US-SHAM,  Arab.  Stones  of 
tbe  yellow  date,  stxnng  on  twine  and  worn 
u  necklaces  by  the  Hodeilah  Arabs. — 
BamUUnCt  Senai. 

KILAL,  also  Eilar,  Hind.,  towards  the 
Dbauladar  range  in  CJuunba  and  on  the  Ravi, 
iatheOedras  deodara,  Himalayan  cedar  or 
deodar. 

KILA-NELLI,  Tah.  PfayllaDthns  nirari,i:. 

EUAR,  HiMD^  Famol  Fotheiglllainvolu- 
enta,  also  Parotia  jacquemontiaaa. 

EIXAWA,  Hind.    Wrightea  mollissima. 

EUjDAKO,  Rkeede.  Fandanus  odora- 
tissimus. 

KILE,  Maxbax.   Carissa  carandas. 
KIL^,  HiHAii.  Cedms  deodams,  Lambert. 
KILGUXOH,  Hind.  Otesalpiniasepiaria? 
EU<GUT-CH,  HuiD.  Gaibuidiita  booda- 
eella. 

btkaraida,  I  BaaoarlDBt. 

Cfltkal^  I 

The  very  bitter  aeed  is  need  very  genenlly 
0  a  tonk^  febri^^  and  deofaetrnent ;  at 
AJneer,  nativoB  suppose  the  seed  will  cnre  a 
Korpion  sting.— G«n.  Med.  Top.,  p.  143. 
Hxvp.   Khel  or  Eheyl.   A  dan. 
KiUGHiLIPIi  —  CrotaUriA  Tenuoosa. 
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Sngnndi,  Sahb. 
KiliDmin  pattal,  Tam. 


EILIE,  HoTD.  Culm  of  saccharum  semi- 
dectimbens. 

KILI-KATR,  Huddikpor  or  Eotaboo.  To 
this  migratory  people  who  dwell  in  the  sooth- 
em  MflihrBtta  country,  there  have  been  given 
many  names,  but  Eublgii-a  or  Ferryman,  Eoli 
and  Barkur,  are  the  terms  most  usually  em- 
ployed, bat  Huddikpor  is  tbe  designation 
they  apply  to  themsetves.  They  are  generally 
tall  and  powerful  men,  with  an  olive  yellow 
complexion,  and  are  now  vei^  numerous 
throughout  that  part  of  India  ;  they  say  that 
their  original  loc^ity  was  the  viUage  of  Tali* 
rot  near  the  town  of  Sorapoor,  and  that  how- 
ever fkr  they  have  dispersed,  all  classes  con- 
tinue to  spe^  the  Hahrati  tongue,  though  it 
is  requisite  they  should  obtain  likewise  a 
knowledge  of  ttie  language  of  the  countries  in 
which  tbey  wander  to  enable  them  to  gain  a 
liTOlihood.   They  are  waodeiing  minstrels. 

EILIMI,  Eds.  Carpets. 

EILIOORUM  BAEK. 

Darshis'haii,  Am, 
Paunni  lode,  Dck. 
KaJrphal,  Hiin>. 

A  white,  slightly  aromatic,  pleasant  tasted 
bark,  found  in  many  Indiun  bazaars.  It  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  native  practi- 
tionei's  for  its  stomacJiic  qualities,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  in  ita  external  appearance 
to  the  Canella  Alba,  but  is  not  nearly  so  warm 
or  pnogenL  In  Ainslie's  time  the  botanical 
name  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  had 
not  been  ascertained. — Aint.  Mat  Med.,p.  83. 

EILLAH.  see  India, 

KILLAH-NUN,  see  Ealmok. 

EILLAB,  Hind,    Viburnum  foetens. 

EILLAR,  of  HiHAL.  Cedrus  deodara, 
Lambert,  also  Farrotia  jacquemontiana. 

EILLAItl  ?  MABa  A  tribe  of  migratory 
shepherdd,  between  tbe  Tapti  and  Tumbudra 
rivers. —  Wilson's  Glottan/. 

EILMICH,  Hind.  Viburnum  foetens, 
Eicfababi  kilmich,  is  Viburnum  cotinifolinm. 

EILON,  also  Kilong,  HniD.  Quercus 
dilatata. 

EELOR,  Halat.   Hyperanthera  moringa. 

KILPATRICE,  M^or,  a  brave  intelligent 
officer  of  tbe  K.  I.  Company  m  the  time  of 
Lord  Olive.  In  May  1751  he  served  in  the 
fight  of  Volcondah.  In  November  he  marched 
with  a  detachment  to  relieve  Clive  at  Arcot. 
On  the  7tfa  August  1763  be  lead  the  attack 
at  Sugar-Loaf-bill  at  Triohinopoly,  and  was 
desperately  wounded.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  the  various  parts  o£  the  country. 
He  4ied  in  October  1757,  in  command  of  the 
Bengal  troops  and  Member  of  Council  at  that 
Presidenoj. 

KILFATTABEILLU,HiirD.  Acer  cul- 
tratum. 
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KIT^,  Ar.   Calcis  cu-bouas. 
KILU,  UiHD.  of  Salt  Range*  Gham«rops 
ritchiftna. 

KtMKDT,  a  hill  tract  occni^jriiig  the 
western  border  of  the  Graajam  countrjr.  It 
contains  the  three  ancient  zemiodarB  of  Furlah 
Kimedy,  Pedda  Kimedy,  (or  Vizianuggur) 
and  Cliiana  Kimedy,  (or  Pratabgherry). 
Kimedy  had  been  long  subject  to  the  family 
of  NaiTaia  Dae,  descended  from  the  rajah  of 
Jagganaut,  who  was  formerly  sovereigo  over 
these  countries,  and  whose  sons  are  said  to 
have  separated  on  their  father^a  nominating  a 
natural  son  to  the  succession.  Moving  south- 
ward with  a  numerous  train,  one  son  con- 
qaered  and  established  himself  in  Kimedy, 
as  another  brother  did  at  the  same  time 
at  yiziannggoT  in  the  Itchapoor  country. 
The  snccession  was  hereditary  and  their  people 
regarded  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  deity. 
Kimedy  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  the 
valleys  extensive  aud  very  fertile,  having 
every  advantage  of  tanks,  rivers  ^ud  abundaut 
dews,  buttbe  climate  issoextremely  unhealthy 
that  it  proves  fatal  to  most  straugers  who 
reside  there  during  or  after  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  bounded  oa  the  east  by  Pnrlafa  and 
Teckelly,  on  the  north  by  the  lofly  hills  of 
the  Sowrah  people,  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Falcondah  and  Courpaum,  and  on  the  sontfa 
by  the  Chieacole  havely .  The  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  25  coss,  and  from 
north  to  south  18  coss,  including  the  i-anges 
of  hills  that  intersect  in  some  parts  and  are  its 
boundaries  in  others.  It  is  generally  believed 
thero  are  mines  of  gold  in  the  country  norths 
east  from  Kimedy,  called  Mohaiodnunallay, 
as  some  of  the  finest  sorts  of  that  metal  is 
brought  from  thence  and  is  probably  picked 
np  in  the  torrents  that  come  from  the  moun- 
tains, bat  on  this  subject  the  peo[de  are 
eztremely  secrot,  pretending  to  have  a 
method  of  purifying  the  gold  that  comes 
to  them  from  the  low  countries.  To  deter 
any  from  going  in  search  of  these  mines,  they 
relate  dr^ful  tales  of  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding a  mountain  far  inland  which  con- 
tains a  water  that  transmutes  all  metals  into 
gold.  Kimedy  is  peopled  by  the  Khond,  who 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  been  repeatedly  in  rebellion.  The  hUIy 
tracts  of  India,  from  Moorshedabad  down  to 
Ganjam,  and  soathwards  on  the  skirts  and  in 
the  Tallcys  of  tba  moantainB  as  &r  as  Cape 
Commin,  axe  peopled  by  hundreds  of  small 
tribes,  who  form  amongst  thonselves  indepen- 
dent nations,  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  effacts 
of  civilization  and*  as  with  the  Sonthal,  the 
Sanriah  and  the  Khond,  occasionally  nse  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  British  power.  It 
became  known  in  1838,  that  the  ^ond  were 
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addicted  to  the  Meriah,  or  sacrifice  of  human 
beings, — to  the  earth-goddess  and.-ever  since 
then,  Uie  British  government  have  made  corn  t- 
Duous  effisots  to  suppress  this  rite.  Since  1857, 
the  Khond  oi  Kimedy  have  been  sui;ging  np^ 
from  time  to  time,  the  true  reasons  for  whidi 
are  not  known,  though  the  reasons  put  forward 
are  their  hope  of  i-enewing  the  Meriah.  A 
recent  ioam-rection  (lti58)  was  neither  aided 
nor  led  by  the  Khond,  the  princip^  ^ctor  in 
the  affair  was  a  man  named  Daoda  Sina,  of 
Garbuh  Goomah,  a  village  occupied  by  the 
tribe  called  Sowrah.  This,  tnbe  of  savages, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  battle  axes, 
occupies  the  hilly  tract  which  extends  from 
Pnrla  Kunedy  to  Berhampore  in  Ganjam.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  narrow  belt 
which  separates  the  hill  tracts  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Khond  dans  of  Chinna 
Kimedy  and  Jeypore.  The  Sowrah  are 
believed  to  be  aborigines,  but  in  habits  and 
barbarism  they  bear  a  strong  i-esemblance  lo 
theKhood.  Danda  Sina  had,  sometime  before, 
been  apprehended  by  the  authorities  of  Gan- 
jam, ou  a  charge  of  dacoity.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced,  but  the  sentence  required  con- 
firmation, aud  in  the  interim  he  contrived  to 
eSect  his  escape.  Flying  to  his  own  village, 
he  collected  a  lai^e  body  of  his  clansmen,  and 
with  10,000  followers  attacked  the  manager 
of  Purla  Kimedy.  Seven  persons  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  though  the  manager 
escaped,  the  whole  country  was  immediately 
in  a  Htate  of  excitement.  The  Sowrah  hod 
previously  been  irritated  by  the  execution  of 
two  of  their  number  for  murdering  the  head- 
man of  a  village,  and  had  openly  threatened 
vengeance  for  their  deaths.  An  old  device 
also  was  employed  to  stimulate  them  to  action, 
and  give  addititmal  coherence  to  the  move- 
ment As  in  the  Sonthal  rebellion,  an  aratar 
descended,  Aongh  he  was  not,  it  is  trn^  in 
the  shape  either  of  a  cart  wheel  or  of  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  Sowrah  appear  to  be  advanced 
beyond  that  point  in  theology,  and  their  idol 
was  a  little  brazen  image.  But  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  device  was  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed among  the  Smitfaal.  The  avatar  issued 
commands,  the  active  leader  is  sole  interpre- 
ter of  them,  and  the  commands  authorise 
armed  resistance  to  regular  authority.  The 
Kimedy  country  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  world,  a  hilly  tract  covered  with  n 
jong^  OS  deadly  to  nptty*  as  the  lowest 
swamp  in  the  Soqthal  pergnnnahs.  The 
British  were  totally  in  tiie  dark  as  to  tiie 
objects  or  extent  of  the  rising.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  any  substantial  general  dis- 
tress, or  of  any  substantial  cause  for  irrita- 
tion^—Oram'x  Report  on  Kimedy ^  p.  5. 
KIMIA,  Abab.,  PKBi.,.Hun>.  jChanistry  ; 
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but,  among  the  eastern  nations,  &.a  has 
alvajs  benk  considered  u  closely  connected 
with,  or  indeed  as  forming  a  part  of,  Hie 
setrch  for  the  philosophers*  stone,  and  of 
the  art  of  magic,  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
stant and  favourite  study  of  Indian  sages, 
enchanters  who  are  much  dreaded  in  Persia. 
With  the  Arabic  prefix  al,  we  have  the 
Earopean  word  Alchemy. 

KIMIS,  'a  fermetiteid  beverage  in  use 
uu»gst  the  nomade  Tartars. 

KDiKHAB,  silk  brocade,  worked  in  gold 
lad  silver  flowers.  The  costly  and  superb 
f&brica  of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver  or  the  Kim- 
khab^andtheclasaesofirashing  satins  orMusfa- 
roo  and  Hemroo,  even  if  E^oropean  skill  oould 
imitate  them  by  the  huid-loom,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtwn  the  gold  and  silver  thread 
unless  it  were  imported  from  India.  The 
native  mode  of  making  this  thread  is  known, 
but  the  result  achieved  by  the  Indian  work- 
man is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  delicate 
manipulation.  The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  or 
the  kimkbab,  are  used  for  state  dresses  and 
trousers,  the  latter  by  men  and  women  ;'aod 
lulies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats  or 
skirts  of  these  goi^eous  fkbrics.  Mushroo 
sod  Hemroo  are  not  used  for  tanics,  but  for 
men's  and  women's  troasers,  and  women's 
skirts  ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
lows ;  they  are  very  strong  and  durable 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  colour 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used  ;  but  they 
can  hardly  be  compared  wilh  Euglish  satins, 
which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  coloar 
and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pnrposes  to 
which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  For 
example,  a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
in  1842,  of  scarlet  mnshroo  was  washed  ovei- 
and  over  again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  roagh  usage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still  nnfray- 


in  Kabul  and  Peshawar.  It  looks  like  sha- 
green, is  used  for  makii^  native  shoes,  and 
alao  for  sword  scabbards.  About  2,000  Bs. 
worlli  is  annually  exported  from  Banilly  to 

Delhi  and  other  places. 

KINA  BALOW,  a  mouDtaio  near  Bawang, 
in  Borneo,  estimated  between  13,000  and 
14,000  feet  in  elevation,  properly  Kini-ballu, 
the  Chinese  widow.  The  iuterior  of  Borneo 
is  still  almost  unknown.  The  existence  of 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  centre  is 
undoubted  ;  and  in  the  north-west  so  far  as 
the  couDtiy  was  penetrated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
St.  John,  in  18<58,  the  whole  was  found  to  be 
mountunous,  each  range  becoming  more 
lofty  as  he  approached  the  interior,  but  pre- 
senting one  uniform  aspect  of  jungle  covering 
hill  and  valley  when  looking  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  mountain  Kina  Balu,  in  the 
north-east  of  Borneo,  towards  the  interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  a  mouutain  peak  which  he 
supposes  to  be  veiy  considerably  higher  than 
the  one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
land  on  all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the 
coast.  Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the  continent 
of  America  has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a 
region  in  which  tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter 
East  have  occasionally  found  a  refuge  from 
religious  persecution  and  from  the  pressure  of 
a  superabundant  population — Jour.lnd.ArcH, 
See  Kini-ballu,  Ambong,  Borneo,  Kyaa. 

KINANG,  Malay.  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

KINABEE,  a  stream  in  the  Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KINAR-KA-BIJ,  Hind.  Seeds  or  stone 
of  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

KINCHINJUNGA,  forty.five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Daijeeling,  is  the  prominent  object, 


ed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright  as  ever. !  rising  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ob- 


The  kimkhab  or  loom-made  fabrics  of  silk  and 
with  gold  aad  silver  wire,  although  only 
employed  in  India  as  articles  for  personal 
vesr,  might  be  used  in  Britaiu  for  covering 
chairs,  coiichefi,  &c. 

KIMLKEA,  see  Kunawar. 

KIMLU,  Hind.  Odina  wodier. 

KIMFUBUSHA,  in  hindoo,  the  celestial 
masieians. 

KIMRI,  HwD.  Ficas  caricoidcp. 

KIMSANA,  HiMD.  A  kind  of  bronze 
leather  of  Kashmir  and  Peshawar. 

KIMSUKAMU,  Sahsc,  or  Hoduga  chet- 
ta,  Butea  frondosa,  R. 

KIMU,  HiKD.  of  Kangi-a,  Morns  serrata. 

KIHUKA,  Sansc.,  or  Bomma  kachcfaika, 
Costns  specioflus,  Sm. 

KIMUKHT,  Tarqnoise  green  leather, 
made  at  Tarkand  and  at  Bareilly,  mach  used 
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server,  out  of  a  sea  of  intervening  wooded 
hills  ;  whilst,  on  a  line  with  its  suows,  the 
eye  descends  below  the  horison,  to  a  narrow 
gulf  7,000  feet  deep  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  Great  Rungeet  river,  white  with  foam, 
threads  a  tropical  forest  with  a  silver  line. — 
Hooker,  Bint.  Jour,,  Vol.  i,  p.  122.  See 
Mount  Everest. 

KINDEBSLEY,  J.  B.,  a  member  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  author  of  a  Manual  of 
tlie  Law  of  Evidence  of  the  Madras  Frovinces. 

KINDLE  BELLEBOM,  Tam.  A  wood 
of  Malabar  and  Ganara  resembles  the  Angely 
wood  of  Cochin  and  Ceylon.  The  Company's 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, of  this  Kindle' wood,  it  was  procured 
from  the  forests  in  the  north  of  Malabar  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  answer  its  purpose.— 
Ed^t  ForestM  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 
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KINJIK. 


Galbaoum  ? 


Padsh&h,  HiSD.,  Pbrs. 
Shah,         „  „ 
Rel,        Po«T^  Span. 
SBltaa,    Arab.,  Tdbk. 


KINE,  see  Lakshmi. 
KINEH-KA-GOND,  Hisd. 

KING,  Eng. 

Malik,  Arab. 

B<ri,  Fr. 

Kao,  Hisd. 
RnjRh 

MlWftD,  1, 

KING,  Chik.  An  imperial  capita),  as  io 
FekiDg,  N&uking  ;  Tu,  ChineBO,  ia  &  court  or 
imperial  reeideDce,  as  Tai-tu,  Shaogtu  ;  Fu, 
Chinese,  is  a  city  of  the  first  class,  or  rather 
the  department  of  which  it  in  the  head  ; 
Chen,  a  citj  of  the  seccad  class,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  is  the  head. — Yule  Cathafff 
Vol.  ii,  p.  262. 

KINGAKO,  Hind.  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

KING  GRABS  of  Axshin. 

Ifcan-mlmi,  Jav.      |       Xol-moi,  Achih. 

Two  of  these  crabs  join  themselves  toge- 
ther by  their  undersurfaces  and  thus  .united 
burrow  in  the  sand.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
Chinese  and  Javanese. — BennetCs  Wander- 
ings, Vol.  i,  p.  401 ,  . 

KING-CBOW,  Dicrurus  maci-ocercus  is 
often  seen  on  the  backs  of  cattle  :  it  ia  also 
called  the  Kotwal. 

KTNG-FISH,  Polynemus  sele,  Buck, 
P.  plebiuB,  BrovM.  I  P.  geUUnoBua,  McCMl. 

F.  Uneatus,  Laeep.  \ 

Ka-tha,  BuBiCt  (the      (  Lukway,  Areakait. 

youDg),  O'SUetf.  | 

Polynemus  Rele,  is  found  from  Calcutta  to 
Otaheite.  It  produces  isinglass  of  the  best 
quality,  and  Mr.  O'Riley  estimated  that  two 
thousand  pounds  might  be  obtained  annually 
off  Amherst  alone.  Its  sounds  are  a  constant 
article  of  traffic  among  the  Chinese.  The 
largest  sounds  were  exported  frao  Bangooo, 
and  Uiey  sell  in  TenassOTim  at  about  luUf  a 
rupee  a  pound.  About  ten  thousand  of  the 
fish,  lai^e  and  small,  are  taken  annually  in 
Arracas,  and  the  sounds  sell  Uiere  for  about 
a  third  of  a  rupee  per  pound  to  the  Chinese, 
■who  export  them  to  Feuang,  where  they  are 
said  to  bring  more  than  a  rupee  a  pound. 
Specimens  prepared  in  India  for  the  Euro- 
pean market  wei-e  complained  of,  "  as 
being  too  thick,  if  intended  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  superior  varieties  of 
Russian  isinglasa.  The  first  quantities  sent 
iVom  India  brought  only  U.  7d.,  others  have 
been  sold  for  3s.,  and  a  few  samples  have 
been  valued  at  4*.  per  pound." — JUcClelland, 
Mason. 

KING-FISHER,  a  bird  of  the  family  Hal- 
cyouidffi,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  Tan;siptera  nais,  of 
Amboyna,  is  the  racquet-tailed  king-fisher, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful 
of  that  beantifal  family.    King-fishers  we 
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numerous  in  India,  one  as  smalt  as  the  common 
English  king-fisher,  another  as  big  as  a  jay,  and 
two  others  veiy  little  less.  They  live  on  fry  of 
small  fi:sh,  but  their  bright  plumage  is  their 
ruin,  for  it  is  saleable,  and  a  class  of  men  make 
their  living  by  capturing  them.  In  solitary 
places,  where  no  sound  breaks  the  silenee 
except  the  gurgle  of  the  river  as  it  sweeps 
round  the  rocks,  the  lonely  king.fisher,  an 
emblem  of  vigilance  and  patience,  Hts  upon 
au  overhanging  braneh,  his  turquoise  plnmaf^ 
hardly  less  intense  in  its  lasti-e  tiiau  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky  above  him  ;  and  m  intent 
is  his  watch  upon  the  passing  fish,  diat 
intrusion  fails  to  scare  him  fWm  his  post. 
The  common  king-fisher,  (Alcedo  beuga- 
leusis,  Gmel.),  the  black  and  white  species 
(Ceryle  rudls),  and  the  Indian  king-fisher 
(Halcyon  fuscus,  Bodd.\  ai*e  often  observed. 
The  first  is  common  in  rtee-fields,  streams, 
and  river  banks  ;  the  two  latter  are  not  so 
plentiful  ;  the  Indian  king-fisher  is  a  tenant 
of  gardens  and  pools  ;  the  large  black  and 
white  king^^er  is  the  Ceiyle  guttata. 
Bird*s  feathers,  from  the  cranes  and  king- 
fishers, foi-m  a  considerHble  article  of  trade 
in  soutth-eastem  Asia,  the  feathers  of  a  large, 
gi*een  king-fisher,  are  exported  from  Madras, 
one  lac  at  a  time,  to  Singapore,  to  be  used 
by  the  Malays,  Javanese  and  Chinese.  They 
sell  there  at  200  per  cent,  profit. —  Tennenfs 
SkeL  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  249  ;  Wallace's  Eastern 
Archipelago  ;  Adams.    See  Feathera. 

KINGHENA,  Can.  Cocos  nucifera,  £tM. 
Cocoanut  palm. 
KINGI,  HiHD.  Urtica  heterophylla. 
KING  ISLAND,  of  considerable  size,  lies 
off  the  entomce  of  tJie  Tenasserim  river  i  to 
its  north  is  a  smaller  island  called  Iron 
island,  and  Long  island,  lies  E  by  S.  Be- 
tween King  island  and  Plautain  island  is  a 
bay,  affording  shelter  for  ships. 

KING  KHAK,  Hind.  Artemisia  elegans. 
KING-KHIAO,  Chin.  Means,  literally, 
luminous  religion.  A  Russian  scholar  tender- 
ed these  two  Chinese  characters  most  errone- 
ou  sly  as  orthodox  religion . — Hue.,  Vol.  i,  p.51 
KINGSHOOKHA,  Behg.  Butea  fnm- 
dosa. 

KING  WILLIAM  ISLAND,  in  Dampier 
Strait,  lies  S.  of  Gamen. 

KINI  BALLU,  meaning  the  Chinese 
widow,  is  the  name  of  the  highest  mountaia 
in  Borneo.    See  Kiua  Balow. 

KINJALKAMU,  Sins.,  or  Naga  kesara 
chettu,  Tel.  Mesua  roxburghii.—JPiaA/** 
X//.,  Vol.  i,  p.  127. 

KINJI,  Hind.,  of  Hazara,  the  Himalayan 
nettle. 

KINJIK,  HinD.   A  kind  of  small  piat*. 

Digili^^  Google 
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KINO. 


KINO. 


!  KINJUL,  Uahb.  Terminalia  alata  and 
hatipten  pauieolaUL 

y  KOf-LE-SUNG,  one  of  tlie  finest  trees  seen 
',  ud  qait«  new  to,  Mr.  Fortune,  Wan  s  beau- 
specias  of  cedar  or  lavcb,  which  Dr. 
]fff,  to  whom  he  sent  Bpecimens  called 
ibempferi.  It  is  called  bj  the  Chinese, 
ftung  or  GroldeD  Pice,  probably  from 
rich  yellow  appearauce  which  the  ripeDod 
and  eooea  assume  iu  the  autumn, 
stems  were  Ibllj  five  feet  iu  circum- 
two  feet  fixHn  the  ground,  and  uatri- 
diis  aiM  with  a  alight  diminudon,  to  a 
^t  of  50  feet,  that  beiug  the  height  of 
knrar  branches.  The  total  height  was 
Buted  about  120  or  130  feet.  The 
were  perfectly  straight  throughout,  the 
MchflB  symmetrical,  slightly  iuclined  to 
borinntal  form,  and  haviug  the  sppear- 
I  ol  sMoething  betweeu  the  cedar  and 
i.  The  iMig  branchless  stems  were,  uo 
a,  the  resalt  of  dwir  growing  close  toge- 
md  thickly  surrounded  with  otlier  trees, 
ba  afterwaads  saw  a  single  specimen 
li^  by  itself  ou  a  monntain  sideat  u  much 
sleratioD,  whose  lower  branches  almost 
the  ground.  He  procured  a  large 
lif  its  of  curious  cones  which  were  sent 
Bglsad  in  the  winter  of  1853.—.^  Res, 
»9  ihe  Chi.,  pp.  266,  274-5. 
IKNAB,  Aklb.   Hemp.    Cannabis  sa- 

^I^'NABIS,  YuVANi.  Cannabis  sativa, 
^Boxb.,  Rheede. 
INNAMOMUM  of  Herodotus  ciiuiamon. 
NNAMON,  Hkb.   Cinuamon,  Cassia 

INABA,  in  hindooism,  heavenly  cfaoris- 

INNAREE,  HiMD.  Broad  gold  or  silver 

EINNARA,  Sans.  From  king,  what,  and 
,aiBaD. 

rNATBI  ?  also  Cburay-kai  ?  Cucarbita 

IKNEH,  AftAB.,  Pkks.    Galbanum  offi- 

;  Galbanum,  also  mastic. 
NNOLI,  TuR.    Pisiacia  lentiscus.  ' 
[NKU,  UiVD.    Dioei^ros  tomentosa. 
INUB,  Abab.  Cannabis  sativa.  Hemp. 

lUP,  or  Hinnnp,  Dux.  Hemp. 
10. 


-tkwAio,  Ak, 


da  KiBO,  Fa. 
a  product 


KiDo-ban,  Gsb. 
Kamr  kaula  ;Kinf,HuiD, 
Cblno,  It. 
Tamble-boan,  Tam. 

IS  a  product  of  the  Fterooarpus 

lum  of  India,   hinn.  ;  P.  erinaceus, 

of  Sen^;ambia  ;  liie  P.  Wallichii  and 

or  Padottk  of  Tenaaserim,  tiie  fintea 

of  India  and  tiie  Euoalyptos  mini- 
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feraof  Australia.  The  juice  of  thePterocarpus 
erinaeena,  and  that  of  the  Eucalyptus  I'esini- 
fera,  have  much  the  same  properties  as  the 
catechu  and  have  been  proposed  to  be  used 
iu  dyeing  green.    Although  the  colour  of 
kino  is  a  deep-red,  it  has  the  power  of 
communicating  a  green  colour  to  the  salts  of 
iron.    But  the  true  gum  kino  is  obtained 
from  the  Pterocarpus   inarsuptum  which 
yields  on  incision  a  large  quantity  of  blood- 
red  juice.   Though  the  juice  of  P.  iodicus, 
P.  Wallichii  and  of  P.  dalliergiuides  are  said 
to  be  also  dried  and  exported  under  the  name 
of  kino,  and  the  articles  sold  as  kino  are  pro- 
duced from  trees  of  four  different  families  of 
plants,  and  come  from  many  opposite  parts  of  . 
the  world,  it  is  probable  that  the  properties  ou 
which  their  value  depends  are  of  a  general 
nature,  and  therefore  that  P.  dalbergioides, 
equally  with  P.  marsupium,  affords  the  gum 
kino  %{  India,  and  this  opiniou  is  also  enter- 
tained by  others. '  P.  dalbergioides  is  found 
iu  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pegu  province 
iu  the  Prome  district  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  town^  and  inhabited  places  rarely  in  the 
forests.   The  kino  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Diemen's  land  is  the  produce  of  the  Iron  Bark 
tree,Eucalyptusresiuifera.This  tree  sometimes 
yields,  ou  incision,  60  gallons  of  juice.  Kino 
is  imported  iu  boxes.  A  substance  chiefly  used 
as  east  ludisu  kiuo,  is  said  to  be  an  extract 
formed  by  inspisaatiag  a  decoction  of  the 
bmuches  and  twigs  of  the  gambler  plant. 
Vauquelin  analysed   it,   and   found   it  to 
consist  of,  tanuin  and   peculiar  extractive 
matter,  75  ;  i-ed  gum,  24 ;  insoluble  mat- 
ter, 1.    The  «ist  Indian  kino,  imported 
from  Bombay  and  TelUcherry,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Pterocarpus  marqupium,  a  lofty, 
bi'oad-spreading,  forest  tree,  whiclr  blossoms 
in  October  and  November.    The  bark  is  of 
a  greyish  color,  and  is  upwards  of  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  on  the  trunk.    When  cut, 
a  blood-red  juice  speedily  exudes  and  trickles 
down  ;  it  soou  thickens,  and  becomes  hard  iu 
the  course  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  The 
gum  is  extracted  in  the  seasons  wheu  tba 
tree  is  in  blossom,  by  making  longitudinal 
incisions  iu  the  bark  round  the  trunk,  so  as 
to  Jot  the  gum  ooze  down  a  broad  leaf,  plorad 
aa  a  spout,  into  a  receiver.    When  the  recei- 
ver  is  filled  it  is  removed-    The  gum  is  dried 
in  the  snu  until  it  crumbles,  and  then  filled 
iu  wooden  boxes  for  exportation.  Another 
specie,  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  a  tree  40  to 
50  feet  in  height,  a  native  of  the  woods  of 
the  Gambia  and  Senegal,  furuishes  kino,  but 
none  is  collected  in  or  exported  from  Africa. 
Butea  frondosa,  or  the  dhak  ti-ee  of  the  East 
Indies,  furnishes  a  similar  product  in  the 
shape  of  a  mUky-coloured,  |irit/\<5,^^i?ft^very 
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Mtriogeiit  gum.  Some  specimeod  of  Buteo 
kino,  aoalyseii  by  Prol".  Solly,  after  the  im- 
pui'ities  bad  beeu  separated,  yielded  73^ 
per  cent,  of  tauuiu. — McClelland;  Hoyle  ; 
White's  Jour,  of  a  voyage  to  if.  S.  Wales. 

EmO  HA  HZ.  Gku.  Kino. 

KINOWAR,  Rua.  CiDnnbar. 

KIN  TANG,  a  large  island  lying  between 
ChuBBn  and  tlie  entrance  to  the  Ningpo  har- 
hour. 

EIO,  Bbeiq.   CostuB  speciofius. 

EIO-KIU,  Chiem..  CinnamomDm  loareirii. 

EIO,  or  Miaco,  tiie  residence  of  Uie  ec- 
clesiastical emperor,  or,  Dairi  of  Japan,  ia 
about  twenty  miles  from  Osacca,  and  uon- 
tained,  in  the  time  of  Ksempfer,  according  to 
a  ceu9us,  more  than  500,000  inhabitants, 
besides  che  uumerons  court  of  the  Dairi. — 
MokcFarlane  Geo.  and  Hu.  ojja^an,  p.  149. 

KIOCH,  Hind.    £uonymu8  Bmbria. 

KIOO-SIOO,  see  Kiu-siu. 

KIP,  Hind.    Ortbantbera  vimiuea. 

KIFCHAK,  a  race  who  have  settled  down 
in  and  around  Khokand,  and  suppoeed  by 
Vainbery  to  be  a  divisioa  of  the  Burut 
Their  social  relations  are  with  mahomedans 
and  the  people  of  Turkestan. 

KIFEN.  see  Kabul,  Kophen. 

KIPPONG,  a  ti-ee,  the  bark  o^'  which  is 
chiefly  used,  both  at  Johore  and  by  (he  Bur- 
man  tribes,  for  the  sides  of  their  houses. 

KIR,  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings  and  of 
the  prophet  Amos,  a  land  east  of  Kinevch, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  country  now  called 
Lower  Kurdistan.    See  Kurdistan,  Baghdad. 

KIRA,  Hnn>.    Gucumis  aatlvus,  Linn. 

KIRAI,  Tax.   Vegetables,  Greens. 

KIBA  KAL,  Hind.    Arum  curvatum. 

KIRA-KANKARAI,DUK.  Gucumis  sati- 
Tus,  Linn. 

KIRA  or  Kiri,  Hind.  Insect,  Serpent, 
Reptile. 

KIR  ALU,  Hind.   Arum  speciosum. 

KIRA-MAR,  Dekh.  AristotouhiH  brac- 
teata,  Eetz.,  Roxb. 

KIRAMBU  TAYLUM,  Tam.   Clove  oil. 

KIRANA,  Hind.   See  Koh-Kirana. 

KIBANA,  Hind.    Articles  of  grocery. 

KIRANELI,  Fhyllanthus  niruri. 

KXRANI,  Hind.    In  Calcutta,  a  clerk. 

KIBAR,  a  Mnhratta  tribe,  who  sell  grass 
and  exercise  horses. 

KIRASI,  Hind.    A  kind  of  emerald. 

KIRATA  or  Kcvanti,  a  warlike,  aboriginal 
tiibo,  spoken  of  by  ancient  Sanscrit  writers, 
and  classefl  by  Hanu  and  by  the  Mahabharata 
as  one  of  the  outcaste  miUtaiy  peoples,  along 
with  the  Khasa,  China,  Dravida  and  other 
recognised  non-Aryan  races.  They  occupy 
at  this  day  the  exact  position  assigned  to 
tliem  by  the  Yishnu  Purana,  viz.,  the  eastern 
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border  of  BharaU  Taraha.— i)r.  W.  W: 
Runier.    See  Kabul. 

KIRATA  also  Kichak,  a  tribe,  partly 
buddhist  partly  brahmiuical,  bordering  be- 
tween Sikkim  and  Nepal.   See  A%haa. 

KIRATA,  see  Siva. 

KIBBA,  Can.  Hysua. 

KIBBUT,  Sind.  Guilandina  bondac, 
L\nn.i  W.  lf  A. 

KIBEEMULA^  Can.  Grows  in  Canara 
and  Sonda,  in  the  jungles  betweok  Bilgii  and 
Nilcoond  ;  said  to  be  a  dioice  wood  for  masta 
of  boats,  Ao.  Worthy  of  fbrtber  inquiry. — 
Dr.  Gibson. 

KIRENDINYAGAM,  Tau.  Rnellia  stre- 
pens. 

KIRE  FALLE,  a  very  soft,  coarse,  open- 
grained,  light  Ceylon  wood. 
KIRGANELLI,  Malbal.  PhyUandma 

niruri.. 

KIRGHIS,  a  Kfaassak  horde,  who  inhabit 
an  extensive  country  to  tlie  nortb-west  of 
the  town  of  Hi.  lu  the  twen^-first  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kieu  Lang 
(1756),  a  Chinese  army  entered  their  terri- 
tory. Their  khan,  Abdoolla  (Ablai),  came 
to  meet  it,  and  submitted.  It  is  the  custom 
for  their  widows  to  marry  the  brother  of 
their  husbands.  There  are,  however,  two 
hordes  of  Khassak.  The  Great  Kirghis 
horde  is  adjacent  to  Ili  and  Tarbagatai,  is 
under  the  dominion  of  China,  and  exchanges 
large  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  frontiers  for 
silk  goods.  The  second  hcvde,  which  is  next 
to  this  on  the  north  (the  Middle  horde),  ia 
much  more  numerous,  and  not  dep^ideut  on 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  Kirghis  Burnt 
are  a  nomade  tribe  inliabiting  the  western 
parts  of  eastern  Turkestan.  Their  vast 
territory  is  situated  between  Aiidziaii  and 
Kashgai-.  They  call  their  princes  Bi.  Several 
of  these  Bi  govern  from  ten  to  twenty,  and 
others  from  twenty  to  thirty  ouIoub  or 
camps  :  they  treat  their  subjects  an  slaves. 
Kirghis  is  the  general  denomination  of  all 
tixese  ti'ibee,  which  are  divided  into  several 
hordes,  eacli  of  which  has  its  Bi,  whose 
dignity  is  hereditary.  The  Kirghis  have 
ttie  head,  and  abstain  from  eating  pork. 
They  wear  dresses  with  tight  sleeves,  and 
their  caps  are  square,  aud  flat  at  the  top. 
The  women  adorn  their  caps  with  peacock's 
feathers.  Their  language  and  manners  very 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Turkesrau.  Their  habitation?,  food 
and  beveiage  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Eluth  or  Sungarian.  They  are  fond  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  tea,  silks,  linen,  tobaeco 
and  wine.  The  Kirghiz  are  pow,  courageous, 
inconsidei'ate,  interested,  given  to  ]^Uag^  and 
valiant  in  war.^,^^||^fte#  *»» 
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Khaasak  aod  Belure,  and  tbe  Sungtrian, 
eveD  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  were  nerer  able  to  subdne  them.  The 
Kii^his  pillaged  ea»teni  Turkestan,  as  welt 
as  the  caravans  from  Great  Baeharla,  and 
other  conntries,  which  went  to  Tarkestan 
with  merchandize.  Kirgbis  also  iahabit  the 
moastahkB  and  forests  of  tbe  territories  of 
Tarkand,  S^aahkan  and  Onehi, where  they  foU 
law  the  peaeeable  oceapatton  of  tending  cat- 
tle. Kit^hia  inhabit  the  steppes  of  Famer  to 
ibe  north  of  Hnnza  Nager  beyond  the  Kara- 
koram  range.  Southern  Siberia  is  the  mother- 
eoantry  of  theKii^his,  one  of  the  moetnuraer- 
oua  tribes  of  Tnrko-Tartario  origin.  The 
Kirghis  lived  originallj  between  the  Ob  and 
Yenism,  where  Hongolic  tribes  settled  among 
them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  ftmnana  becune  acquainted  with 
the  eastern  Kii^is  then  Hring  lUong  the 
Tenisei.  In  1606  Ibejr  had  beoome  tributary 
to  Russia,  and  after  aeveral  wars  with  two 
nei^bouriug  tribes,  they  were  driven  more 
and  more  soutii-westward,  till  they  left  Sibe- 
ria altogether  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  eigh- 
teenth century.  They  dow  live  at  Bnrut,  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  together  with  the  Kirghis 
of  the  **  Great  Hoi-de,"  uear  the  towu  of 
Kashgar,  uorth  as  far  as  the  Irtish. 

Another  tribe  is  that  of  the  Western 
Kirghis,  or  Kirghia  Kasak,  who  are  part- 
ly independent,  parUy  tributary  to  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Of  what  are  called  the 
three  Kirghis  Hordes,  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
east  as  tar  as  Lake  lenghiz,  tlie  Small 
Honla  is  fixed  in  tbe  west,  between  the 
rivers  Yemba  and  Ural ;  the  Great  Horde 
in  the  east ;  while  the  most  powerful 
occupies  the  centre  between  tbe  Sarasu 
and  Yemba,  and  ia  called  the  Middle  Horde. 
Since  1819,  the  Great  Horde  has  been  sub- 
ject to  Russia.  Other  Kirghis  tribes,  Uiough 
nominally  subject  to  Russia,  are  really  her 
moat  dangerous  enemies.  The  Turko-Tar- 
tarie  nee  stretehea  feam  the  Polar  sea  to  tbe 
Hindu  Knah,  and  from  the  interior  of  China 
to  tlie  shores  of  the  Dasnlw.  Vambery  divides 
the  Torkk  who  from  east  to  west  occupy  this 
extent  into 


1.  Burnt,    black  or 

pure  Kirghis. 

2.  Kirghis,  properly 

Kaxak. 


3.  Karakalpak, 

4.  Turkoman, 

and 

6.  Uzbek. 


Baron  de  Bode  relates  that,  going  up  the 
Oxns,  he  reached  the  Wakhsn  valley,  (the 
Vcd^an  of  Marco  Polo)  he  stumbled  on  a 
horde  of  the  Kirghis  from  Pamer,  who  that 
seeaon,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  had  come 
down  to  pass  the  winter  in  Wakhan,  instead 
deaeending  along  the  table-lwd  of  Kho- 
kand,  &c.    The  natives  of  tbe  valley,  how- 
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ever,  were  no  less  iutcresliag  tUati  these 
strangers,  since  all  the  rulers  around  pro- 
fessed to  be  descendants  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Burutf  pure  or  black  Kirghis^  dwell  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Turkestan,  viz.,  iu  the 
valleys  of  the  Thian  Shan  chain  of  mountains, 
and  tiieu  inhabit^  also,  several  points  on  the 
shores  of  the  lasik  Kdl,  close  upon  the  fWmtier 
chain  of  mountains.  They  are  powerful,  tbick 
set,  stoong-boned,  figures,  but  remarkably 
agile  and  have  acquired  much  warlike  renown . 
Their  face  is  less  flat  than  the  Mongoliau  and 
Kalmuk,  and  less  fleshy,  their  foreheads  some- 
what higher,  and  their  eyes  less  almond-shaped 
tiian  the  Kalmuk,  few  of  them  have  red  or 
fair  hair  or  a  white  complexion.  Tbe  Burnt 
an  in  contact  with  the  Kalmuk  and  Mongol, 
and  in  conaeqnenoe  their  hmguage  has  many 
Mongolian  words,  and  now  and  then  they 
profess  themselves  more  or  less  mahomedans, 
bat  diamanism  largely  prevails. 

The  Kirghti  and  Karakalpak.— In  Bok- 
hara, the  former  occupy  the  northern  portion 
of  the  khaoat ;  the  latter  approach  nearer  to 
the  cultivated  grounds,  and  roam  in  pre/ei  ence 
between  Jizafa  and  Uratupeh.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  poorer  than  the  Kirghis 
under  tbe  dominiou  of  Russia,  eapecittlly  such 
as  wander  between  Kara-zatai  and  Kizilkum. 
Among  them  the  aii-eu  is  a  substitute  for  Uie 
kumis,  and  camels  replwie  horsm.  The 
true  occupancy  of  the  Kirghis  is  Independent 
Tartary.  The  Kirghis  total  790,000,  fall 
into  the  Middle  Horde,  500,000  ;  the  Little 
Horde  190,000  ;  the  Great  Horde  100,000. 

The  Middle  Horde  belongs  almost  as  much 
to  Siberia  as  to  Tartary  ;  its  occupancy  being 
the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Ishim  acd  theUpper 
Obi.  In  1823,  some  of  its  sultans  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Russia.  At 
first  tbey  paid  no  tribute.  Now  they  pay 
some.  Qoe  of  its  tribes,  the  Nalman,  has  a 
Mongol  name.  Twoothera  aretheArgin  and 
the  Turtul,  and  these  names  re-appear  on  the 
Tshnlim. 

The  Little  Horde  became,  more  or  less, 
Bossian  about  the  middle  of  ^e  I8th  century. 
With  the  exception  of  Katai,  the  names  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Little  Horde  are  purely  Turk. 

The  Great  Horde  lies  north  and  east,  and 
reaches  the  drainage  of  the  upper  Yenisei. 
The  name  of  one  of  their  tribes  is  Buriat  j  a 
name  identical  with  that  of  the  Buriat  Mon- 
gol.—ffafon  Clement  A.  de  Bode't  Bokhara^ 
its  Amir,  pp.  20.21,  90-2  j  Latham's  Na- 
tionalities of  Europe,  Vol.  i,  pp.  256-7j  Tim- 
howskCt  Journey  to  Peking,  Vol  i.  p.  217. 

KIEIAGHUNA.  Sikqh.   The  Cow-tree 
plant  of  Ceylon,   Gymnema  lactiferum,  is 
harmless,  notwithg^^Jij^    J^J^gg  to  the 
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asclepiadaceous  oi'der,  whicb  is  usually  acrid 
and  daD(;eroas. — Engl.  Cyc,  p.  ITS. 

KIRIANA,  Hind.    Drugs,  groceries,  &c. 

KIRI  ANGUNA,  SiNOH.  Gymnema  lac- 
tiferum,  Var. 

KIRI  AT,  Cab.,  Tam.  Andrograpbis 
paniculaU  :  Chiretta. 

KIRI-ELEEMA,  Sivan.  The  overflow 
of  milk — a  ceremouy  in  Ceylon,  when  (lie 
liqaid  of  thecocoanut  ia  boiled  till  it  runs  over, 
as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  a  land  "  flowing 
with  milk." — Tennent's  ChrUtiani^  in  Cey- 
lon,  p.  234. 

KIBI  HANGULA,  Pali.  Gymnema 
lactiferum,  Var.    See  Kiriaoguna. 

KIRI  KI  KUKRI,  Hind.  Arum  speoio- 
Bum,  and  A.  tortuosura. 

KIRI  MAR,  Hind.   Stachys  paiviflora. 

KIRIN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir,  a  species  of 
amaranth  grain  used  for  food. 

KIRIP-ELLE,  Singh.  Ficus  indica,  Linn. 

KIRIS,  see  Maryol,  India. 

KI  KITA  also  Toop,  Sans.  Terms  for  the 
high  cap,  figured  on  the  head  of  Vishnu,  as 
Narayana.    See  Mugiit 

KIRI  WALLA,  Singh.  According  to 
Mr.  Mendis,  the  Laace-leaved  Echites,  a  tree 
of  the  nortitem  province  of  Ceylon,  a  cubic 
foot  weighs  36  lbs.,  and  it  is  esteemed  to  last 
30  years.  The  wood  ia  used  principally  for 
making  ornamentaL  famiture  and  cabinet 
work. — Mr.  Mendis. 

KIRIYATHA,  Malay.  Agathotes  chi- 
rayta.  Andrograpbis  paniculata,  Kiriat,  Chi- 
retta. 

KIRJA-NILI,  Maleal.  Phyllanthns  ui- 
ruri,  Zfiiin.    See  Kirganelli. 

EIRJATH  BAAL,  City  of  Baal. 


its  sale.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  piastres  annually.  The 
Kirkook  naphtha  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Kurdii*tan, 
while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri  supply 
Baghdad  and  its  environs.  The  Kirkook 
naphtha  is  black  ;  and  close  to  its  wells 
lies  a  great  pool  of  stagnant  water,  very 
muddy,  and  covered  witli  a  thick  scum  deeply 
tinged  wiUfsulphnr.  A  few  hnndi-ed  yards 
to  the  eastward  on  Uie  summit  of  the  aame 
hill,  is  a  flat  circular  spot,  measuring  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  full  of  small  holes,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  at  least :  whence  issue 
as  many  clear  flames  without  an  atom  of 
smoke,  but  smelling  most  sulphnreoasly.  In 
fact,  the  whole  surface  of  this  perforated  plot 
of  ground  appeared  a  crust  of  sulphur  over  a 
body  of  fire  within  ;  and  on  digging  a  hole 
into  it  with  a  dagger,  to  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  a  new  flame  instantly  burst 
forth.  From  tiiis  spot  the  government  derives 
another  source  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  ita 
sulphur.  The  natives  call  the  place  Baba 
Gtti^r,  Gnr  bein^  an  Arabic  name  fwoai^tha 
or  bitumen.  Mr.  Rich  describes  the  princi- 
pal bitnmen-pit  at  Kit  (which  place  mnat 
have  furnishai  the  builders  of  Babylon),  aa 
having  two  sources  and  being  divided  by  a 
wall,  00  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of 
naphtha.  The  manner  of  qualifying  the 
bitumen  for  use  as  a  cement,  he  observes,  is 
very  ti'oublesome,  for  to  render  it  capable  of 
adhering  to  the  brick  it  must  be  boiled  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  oil.  Its  chief  purpose, 
when  applied  to  building,  appears  to  ham 
been  in  the  lower  parts  as  a  preaervatiTe 


EIBJATH  JE  ARUM,  afterwards  Kurget  |  against  damp  ;  and  nt  present  it  ts  used  for 
ul  Anab,  now  Abu  Gosh.  {  coating  cisterns,  baths,  caulking  boals,  &c.  i 

KIRK,  Dr.  R.  A.,  medical  offieei' of  the !  in  short,  to  every  thing  put  in  the  way  of 


Bombay  Array,  who  wrote  a  Joui-nal  of  n ; 
Jonmey  from  Tadjourra  to  Aukobar,  in 
Lond.  Geo.  Trans.^  1842,  Vol.  x.  Measure- 
ments of  elevation  and  asti*ouomical  obser- 
vations in  Abyssinia  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans., 
1844,  Vol.  vi,  p.  355.  Visit  to  Volcano  of 
Gibbel  Teer,  Red  Sea,  Ibid,  1842,  Vol.  vi,  p. 
366.  Rise  and  fall  of  river  Indus  and  range 
of  thermometer  at  Bukkur,  1841,  I6idf  p. 
A3e.—Dr.  BuitCt  Index. 

KIBKEE,  a  battle  was  fought  here  on 
the  13th  Nov.  1817,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Dekban  and  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
peshwa  Baji  Rao,  and  the  extinction  of 
Mahratta  role. 

KIR-KI-CHALU,  Hind.  Arum  curvatum. 

KIRKOOK.  Naphtha  is  obtained  near 
here.  It  is  ^cooped  ont  with  ladies  into  bags 
made  of  skins,  which  are  carried  cm  the  backs 
of  asses  to  this  town,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  from  their  dwellings. 
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injury  from  water.  The  black  naphtlia 
springs  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  are  of 
similar  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  Jonas  Hanway  describes, 
their  appearance  and  application  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day- 
He  mentions,  that  when  the  weather  is  thick 
and  hazy,  the  springs  boil  up  higher  ;  and 
that  the  naphtha,  soraetiroeB  taking  fire  on 
the  snr&ce  of  the  earth,  runs  like  hnming 
lava  into  tlie  sea.  In  boiling  over,  the  oily 
substance  makes  bo  strong  a  con!>istency  as  to 
gradually  become  a  thick  pitchy  substance 
all  round  the  mouth  of  tlio  pit.  The  poorer 
sort  of  people  use  it  as  we  would  do  oil,  in 
lamps,  to  cook  their  food.  They  find  it  bum 
best  with  a  small  mixtni'e  of  ashes  :  but,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  they  preserve  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  under  grmind,  and  at  some  distance 
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BAphtha,  a  thioner  fluid  tliau  the  black, 
aod  not  found  in  sucli  great  quantities. 
It  is  Bometimea  recommended  medicinally. 
Inwardly,  for  chest  coDiiplaints  and  outward- 
ly, for  cramps  and  rheamatisra.  Both  it 
and  the  black  are  used  for  Tarnish.  When 
it  takes  fire  by  accident,  the  conaequencea 
have  often  been  fktal ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  liquid  bitumen,  asserts  tlut  its  flame  cannot 
be  extiagvished  by  water.  The  expoiment 
tried  by  Alexftoder  wsji  horrible  in  its  effbets  i 
and  with  a  very  little  addition  made  by  a 
poetical  fancy,  might  induce  us  to  believe 
that  the  celebrated  consuming  garments  which 
Medea  bestowed,  were  robea  dipped  in  the 
naphtha  that  flowed  so  near  her  native  land. 
The  flaming  soil  or  evwlasting  fire,  as  it  is 
called,  of  Baku,  is  not  less  famous  than  its 
naphtha  springs.  It  is  now  part  of  the 
eastern  territory  of  Russia — Porfer't  Travels, 
Vol.u,/rompp.U0Ai9.    See  Kifri. 

KTttM,  HiBD.  A  worm,  any  small  insect 
or  creature. 

KIBMAN.  Fan,  Para  or  FarBtsten,  is 
the  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Feitiia,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  lies  between 
27'  20*  and  31°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  49'  20'  and 
54*  £.  long.,  being  nearly  square  and  about 
220  mites  in  length  and  breadth.  It  fans 
Eirman  and  Lavistan  on  the  east  ;  the  Per- 
sian gulf  on  the  souUi,  Ehuzistau  on  Uie  west, 
and  JU-ak-Ajem  on  the  north,  with  a  saper- 
flciea  of  about  44,335  geographical  square 
miles,  or  neai^y  one-third  of  France*  In  the 
spaee  intervening  between  the  great  rooontain 
chains,  in  most  places,  the  surface  is  largely 
impregnated  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  which 
prevail  to  some  extent  on  the  plains  of  Pars 
and  the  conterminous  provinces  of  Irak  and 
Kirman.  Kirman  Alls  up  the  space  between 
Khoraaan,  Pars,  Aflghanistan  and  Mekran. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Jaak,  it 
sbetcbes  im^ularly  along  Mekran,  in  the 
general  direction  of  N.  N.  £.,  as  far  as  its 
oerthem  exiranity ;  in  30*  16' N.  lat.,  and 
60*  28'  B.  Jong.,  and  from  thence  it  nint  N. 
W.  abont  90  miles  to  the  south-eastmi  ex- 
tremity of  Khorasan.  The  surface  of  Kir- 
man (including  Laristan)  contains  abont 
72,741  square  miles ;  but,  excepting  the  in- 
fbnnation  derived  from  the  natives,  and  the 
accounts  fumtshed  by  Taveraier,  Pottinger, 
and  some  other  European  ti-avelLers,  little  has 
been  known  of  the  interior  of  this  his  province 
since  the  time  of  the  ancient  gec^raphers. 
"the  southern  portion  of  Kirman,  viz.,  Laris- 
tan  and  Moghostan,  formed  the  chief  part  of 
the  Himyaritic  kingdom  of  Hormuz,  through 
which  nm  an  important  eommercial  line  tmm 
the  capital,  Harmozonte.  T^ese  districts, 
tf^ether  with  the  diffiarent  islands,  fonned 
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part  of  the  ten-itory  of  Mithrophi-astes  at  tbe 
time  of  the  visit  of  Ncarchus,  who  learned 
from  this  monarch  tliat  the  tomb  on  the  island 
of  Tyrina  (Kishm)  was  that  of  Eiytbras,  son 
of  Ariarius,  satrap  of  Phi'ygia,  who  was 
banished  to  this  place  by  Darias,  (Strabo,  Hb. 
xvi,  p.  776),  whose  name  was  ^iven  to  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  sea.  Artemidorue,  faow- 
ever,thoughtthe  name  wasderived  from  there- 
flection  of  mountains  glowing  with  the  heat  of 
a  vertical  sun  {S^abo,  lib.  xvi,  p.  779,)  which 
certainly  cause  a  deep  tint  on  the  waters  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  province  of 
Kirman  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  part  of 
Seistao  and  Beluchistan  ;  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars  ;  soutli  by  parts  of  Laristan, 
Mekran,  and  the  Persian  Gulf :  and  north  by 
Irak  and  Khorasan.  It  has  from  tbe  earliest 
^es  been  partitioned  into  the  habitable  and 
desert  regions,  a  division  proceeding,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a  consideration  of  the  former, 
its  extreme  length,  from  Began  in  Nnrmon- 
riieer,  to  Bolmt  on  the  boundary  of  Fai-s,  is 
about  three  hundred  and  sixt^-five  miles  ;  and 
its  breadth,  from  the  southeni  limit  of  Irak  to 
the  town  of  Qambaroon  or  Bunder  Abass,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  gnlf,  about  two 
hundred  aud  eighty.  Even  the  soil  of  this 
tract  is  in  many  places  very  unprolifie,  and 
the  face  of  tlie  country  barren  and  waste. 
Generally  speaking,  Kirman  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous province ;  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  is  that  which  divides  Kurmansheer 
from  Laristan,  and  thence  running  in  a  soutii- 
westerly  direction,  approaches  within  four 
days*  journey  of  Gambaroon.  It  here  seems 
to  take  the  turn  of  the  coast,  and  trending  away 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  joins  the  moun- 
tains of  Fai-8  in  the  latitude  of  29'  40'  north, 
and  longitude  54'  east.  In  this  coui-se,  it 
throws  out  numerous  ramifications,  both  to 
the  northward  and  southward.  Many  of  the 
former,  particularly  the  more  easterly  ones, 
which  stretch  into  the  desert,  terminate  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  thlr^-first  degrees 
of  latitude ;  vMle  some  of  the  western  arms 
reach  the  province  of  Irak.  They  are,  in  some 
places,  from  their  height,  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  called  any  thin^  but  hills,  and  in  others 
are  no  way  inferior  to  the  great  mass  from 
which  they  have  their  rise.  So  entirety  do 
they  intersect  the  country,  that  the  plains 
which  they  separate,  are  seldom  seen  to  exceed* 
ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  though  often 
of  an  indefinite  length.  The  climate  of  this 
province  is  as  varied  as  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  accounted  tbe  least  salnbriouB  of 
any  part  of  Pvsia ;  they  have  seldom  any 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  but  snow  lies  to  a  great 
depth  on  the  mountains  in  winter,  and  firom 
their  loftiness  it  <J<^8^^<|t@\tj(o^  greater 
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pert  of  the  year,  so  that  it  is  not  unusaal  to 
see  the  people  in  the  plains  panting  from  the 
«xtreme  heat,  while  it  is  freezing  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  close  to  tliem.  To 
the  southward  of  the  great  diain  of  mountains, 
described  above,  and  between  their  bases  and 
the  sea,  ties  the  Garmsair  or  Hot  country, 
being  a  narrow  stripe  from  thirty  to  ten 
leagues  in  breadth,  which  extends  all  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Persia  from  Meenab,  the 
capital  of  Lariutan,  to  tiie  mouth  of  the 
Shiat-oolrArab  or  Bussmah  river.  Within 
the  limits  of  Kirman  this  tract  is  almost 
solely  composed  of  saline  aand,  and  the 
climate  is  peculiarly  nuhealthy.  It  pro- 
duces nothing  but  dates,  which  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
nearly  depopulated.  Tbe  city  of  Kirman  is 
situated  in  north  latitude  29'  56',  and  east 
longitude  56*  6',  on  the  western  side  of  a  capa- 
eious  plain,  so  close  to  the  mountains,  that 
two  of  them,  on  which  then  are  ancient 
decayed  forts,  completely  commond  it.  The 
population  of  Kirman  is  not,  now,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  souls,  of  which  a  small  pro- 
portion are  Uie  gueber  or  Parsees  ;  but  there 
are  neither  Aimenians,  Hindoos,  or  Jews,  resi- 
dent in  the  place.  Its  manufactures  of  shawls, 
matchlocks,  ami  numud,  or  felts,  are  cele- 
brated all  over  Asin,  and  ai-e  said  to  afford 
employment  to  upwards  of  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants,  whether  male  or  female.'  In 
Kirman,  to  the  norlhward,  tliere  ore  no  towns 
and  Gambaroon  or  Bander  Abass  is  tlie  only 
one  to  the  southward  that  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  lies  eighteen  monzil,  or  days' 
marches  ^<m  Kirman,  which  we  may  aver- 
age at  eight  fursukhs  each  stage.  The  desert 
region  of  the  province  of  Kirman  extends  in 
length  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Nurraansheer,  in 
latitude  20*  30'  north  ;  to  the  mountains  of 
Khorasau,  in  latitude  34*  north  ;  and,  in 
breadth,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of 
Yezd,  in  longitude  50*  40'  east,  to  a  range  of 
mountains  separating  it  from  Seiston,  in  60 
east.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  impregnated  to 
anch  a  d^ree  with  salt*  and  so  decidedly 
barren,  that  it  does  not  even  produce  grass, 
any  other  T^etatioD.  As  above  related. 
Hie  Boutiiem  portion  of  Einnan,  vis.,  Laris- 
taa  and  Mt^hostan,  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  Homyaritic  kingdom  of  Horrauz, 
through  which  ran  an  important  commercial 
line  from  the  capital  Harmozonte.  These 
districts,  tc^ether  with  the  different  islands, 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Hithro- 
^irastes  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Nearchus. 
The  town  of  Kirman  had,  at  a  former 
period,  been  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
popnloas  in  Persia.    When  the  European 
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factories  were  established  at  Gombroon,  it 
became  a  great  emporium  of  trade  between 
Europe  nnd  India,  and  the  countries  of  Per- 
sia, Cabal  and  Tartary.  The  province  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  was  not  jurodnctive, 
but  it  boasted  some  rare  articles  of  eommeroe, 
particularly  the  celebrated  wool  of  its  goats, 
which  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  in 
fineness,  to  that  of  Cashmere. — Pottinger's 
Travel*  in  Beluehi$tan  and  Sind,  p.  229  ; 
Evphrau*  and  Tiffrit,  Cd.  Ckemey,  Vol.  i, 
p.  231  ;  Maieolm't  Hutory  of  Fersia,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  206. 

KIRMANSHAH,  see  Laristan,  Khnsie- 
tan,  Kurdistan. 

KIRM-DANA,  also  Kirmia,  Himd.  Co- 
chineal.   See  Kirm-zi. 

KIRMRI,  Hind.    Ficus  cartcoides. 
KIBMZI,  HivD.   Crimscm,  lac  dye,  slao 
dye  of  cochineal. 

KIRNE,  Hind.    Spiraja  lindl^fftna. 
KtRNI,  Hind.    Mimusops  kauki,  Bf  arb^ 
Syn.  of  Mimusops  hexaodra. 
KIRNI,  Can.  Canthium  parviflonim,  Lam, 
KIRPA,  HwD.   Lauras  dnnamomum. 
KIRPAWA,  Hind.   Pharbites  nil. 
KIRRA,  Hind.,  Pdbrtd.  Capparis  aphylla, 
leafless  caper. 

KIRRAT,  Arab.  A  carat,  1-2A&  of  an 
ounce. 

KIRBI-WALLA-GASS,  Singh.  Holar- 
rhena  mitis,  R.,  Br.,  A.  D,  C. 

KIRUI  PALLA  GASS,  Sihoh.  E^ens 
infectoria,  Willde. 
KIRRIT,  Hind.  Parrotia  jaequfflnontisna. 
KiRRUR,   SiNDH.      Capparis  aphylla, 

KIRS,  Hind,  of  Bukhara,  Ghamn  of  India, 
resin  of  the  hemp  plant,  Cannabis  sativa.  Its 
resin  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  an 
intoxicating  eubsUince  in  Asia  and  Egypt 
from  very  early  times,  and  even  in  medicine 
in  Europe  in  former  times,  as  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  it  as  noticed  in  Date  (Pharmaco. 
logia,  i,  133)  and  Murray  (Apparat.  Madiea. 
minum,  iv,  p.  608 — 620),  where  it  ia  ar- 
ranged,  in  this  work,  next  to  the  Ha- 
mulus. It  has  of  late  years  again  been 
brought  into  European  notice  by  Dr. 
O'Slunghnessy.  The  Indian  plant  has  by 
some,  been  thought  to  be  a  species  distinet 
from  the  European  one ;  hut.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, Dr.  Royle  and  others,  have  been 
unable  to  observe  any  difierence  between 
the  plant  of  the  plains  and  iJiat  of  the 
hills  of  India,  nor  between  these  and  ^e 
European  plant.  The  Indian  secretes  a  much 
I&i^r  proportion  of  resin  tlian  is  observable 
in  the  European  plant,  but  a  difference  is 
observed  in  this  point  in  India  betweM  plants 
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tains,  and  also  wkeu  grown  tliickly  tc^ether. 
The  utives  pinut  them  wide  apai't^  to  enable 
them  to  secrete  tbeir  full  poweni.  lu  Europe, 
the  thick  sowiug,  aod  moister,  ofteu  doll, 
climate  will  preveot  the  due  secretion  of  the 
peculiar  principles  of  a  plant  of  the  Persian 
r^on.  Hemp  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked 
in  India*  and  occasioually  added  to  tobacco, 
but  are  chiefly  employed  for  making  bhang 
aod  rabzee,  of  whim  ^  intoxicaUng  powei-s 
areeowellknown.  But  this pecaliai-Bubstance 
is  yielded  by  the  plants  on  the  hills,  in  Ute 
form  of  a  glandalar  secretion,  which  js-collect- 
ed  by  the  natives  pressing  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  plant  between  the  palms  of  their 
bandstand  then  scraping  off  the  secretion  which 
adheres.  This  substance  is  well  known  in  India 
by  the  name  of  churrus,  and  is  considered 
more  iutozicating  than  auy  other  preparation 
of  the  plant,  whtub  is  so  highly  esteemed  by 
many  Asia^cs,  and  serves  them  both  for  wiue 
and  opium  :  it  has,  in  consequence,  a  variety 
of  names  applied  to  it  in  Arabic,  some  of 
which  were  translated  to  Dr.  Boyle  as  "  grass 
of  (akira,"  "leaf  of  delusion,**  "increaser 
of  pleasure,*'  "  exciter  of  desire,"  "  cementer 
of  friendsliip,"  &c.  Liiiueeus  was  well  aquaiut- 
ed  with  its  "  vis  narcotics,  phantaatica,  de- 
men  tens,  *X&oodynu  et  repeltens).  It  is  as  likely 
as  any  other  to  have  been  the  Nepenthes  of 
Homer.  The  products  of  tbo  plant  are  the 
dried  leaves  called  "  bhang  the  flower 
tops  with  tlufir  resin,  called  "gauju;"  and 
the  resin,  from  tlie  seeds  and  flower  tops, 
calleil  cbarras  or,  in  Bokliara,  kin, — Roylt, 
p.  569. 

RIKSENEH,  Fbrs.  Pease. 

KIRSHUF,  Arab.  Cynaru  scolymuB, 
Linn. 

KIBTA,  see  Kelat. 

KIBTAN,  the  relation  of  the  decdf  of 
Rama,  during  the  nine  days  pf  the  Rama 
Naomi. 

KIRTHIPOOR,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill,  about  three  miles  west  of  Patuu.  It 
waa  at  one  time  the  seat  of  an  independent 
IHiuee  ;  and  its  reduction  cost  the  Goorkhali 
prince  so  much  trouble,  that  iu  resentment 
of  the  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
barbarously  caused  all  the  mates,  whom  be 
raptured  in  it,  to  be  deprived  of  their  noses. 
Cbobar  is  also  situated  ou  an  eminence,  which, 
with  that  of  Kirthipoor,  forms  a  kind  of 
saddle  hill. 

KIRWAH,  Kashm.  A  weight  equal  to 
384  lbs.  English. 

KIS,  Beno.,  Hind.    Costns  speciosus. 

KISABI,  HiMP,   Lathyms  sativa. 

KISCHYIM,  Mraiw.  Cacnmber. 

KILBAN,  see  Kehit, 

KISHDl,  see  Affghan. 
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KISHENGUR  and  Bikanir,  according  (o 
Colcmel  Tod,  arose  out  of  Marwar,  aud 
Macheri  from  Amber,  to  which  we  might  add 
Sbekliawati,  which  though  not  separate,  is 
tributary  to  Amber,  now  Jeypoor.  The 
Kishengurh  family  according  to  Aitcheuou 
is  an  offshoot  from  Jodhpore.  A  treaty  was 
formed  with  maharajah  KuUian  Sing  in  1816. 
Pirthee  Sing  succeeded  in  1840;  he  was 
granted  the  right  of  adop^n,  and  he  re- 
ceives a  salute  of  fifteen  guns.  His  territo- 
ries cover  an  area  of  720  square  miles  and 
contain  a  population  of  70,000  souls.  Tim 
revenues  are  about  rupees  600,000.  The 
State  pays  no  tribute  and  contributes  nothing 
to  any  local  corps  or  contingents.  The  army 
consists  of  260  cavalry,  300  infantry,  and  30 
guns. — Tod'*  Majasthaiif  Vol.  i,  p.  420 ; 
Treaties,  Engagements  and  Smnnuds,  Vol, 
iv,  p.  103. 

KISHEN  EOBIABI  BAI,  was  bora  io 
1 792.  Her  father,  the  rana  of  Odeypnr,  was 
the  highest  prince  of  Rajpntana.  Her  mother 
waa  of  the  Chswara  race  of  Auhalwara.  She 

was  vei7  beautiful  and  had  an  engaging 
manner  ;  both  the  Jeypore  and  Jodhpore 
chief  asked  herinraarriat^e,  and  to  obtain  her 
overran  the  kingdom,  but  to  settle  the  matter, 
Kishen  Eomari  Bai,  when  only  16,  took 
poison,  aud  iu  a  few  days  her  mother  followed 
her  to  the  funeral  pile.  When  the  Roman 
father  slew  the  dishonoured  Virginia,  appeas- 
ed virtue  applauded  the  deed.  When  Iphi- 
genia  was  sacrificed,  the  salvation  of  the 
country  was  the  consolation,  and  Jeptha'a 
daughter  sustained  her  resignation  in  her 
father's  iame,  but  Kishen  fell  a  victim  to  a 
false  sense  of  liouour.— Torf**  Rajatfhan, 

KISHLAQ,  Pdsht.  Winter  station  of  the 
pastoral  AffghauB. 

KISHM  ISLAND,  called  Jez!rah-ut-tul, 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Jezirah-i-Daraz  by  the 
Persians,  both  meaning  Long  Island,  is  the 
Oaracta  or  Verokhtha  of  the  ancients,  where 
Arriau  states  that  Nearchus  saw  the  tomb  of 
king  Krytliras,  after  whom  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  named  the  Erythrean  Sea.  In  the  13th 
century  it  was  called  Jezirah-i-Lase^  and 
one  of  its  towns  is  still  calted  Laset.  The . 
whole  island  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
opposite  coast,  in  which  are  roioes  of  sul- 
phur, was  farmed  by  the  imam  of  Muscat 
Kishm  town  is  in  let.  26*  57'  N.,  long.  56* 
1 9'  E.  at  the  N.  east  end  of  tlie  island*.  Kishm 
island  is  within  ten  miles  of  Hormuz,  and  is 
the  largest  by  far  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  being 
about  55  miles  long,  but  very  narrew.  It 
presents  the  same  kinds  of  tocks  as  those  of 
Hormuz  and  Larraok,  but  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  stratified  sedimentaiy  formation 
upon  it  of  great  pt^^^  of  500 
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feet  ID  thickneBB.  Its  eastern  exti'emitj  is 
within  ten  miles  of  Hormnz,  nearly  opposite 
Gombroon  ;  it  runs  for  sixty  miles  parallel 
with  the  Persian  shore,  but  is  in  no  place 


Kishtwar  in  separated  on  tlie  north  from  the 
Tibetan  valleys  of  Zanskar  and  Dras  by  the 

axis  of  the  Himaliiya  which  is  crossed  by  the 
Umasi  puss  into  Zanskar,  elevahid  18,000 


more  than  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  is ;  feet,  and  by  other  passes  from  Wardwau  into 
saEKooBdad  with  coral  reefs.  The  appeal'- 1  Dras.  The  Wardwan  district  is  to  the  west 
ance  when  sailing  along  tin  deep  and  uar-  and  to  the  south,  Kishtwar  is  sepamted  from 

rhMftlw  by  a  runge  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet 
of  elevation. — Hmmktr,  /.  ee  T.,  209. 


row  channel,  interspersed  with  wooded 
islands,  which  separates  it  from  the  main 
land,  is  particularly  arid,  but  the  interior 
produoea  dates,  wheat,  T^etableSf  mangoes 
and  other  fmils,  includiug  grapes  without 
stones,  and  the  usual  abundance  of  water 
melons.  Bassadore  is  on  a  barren  spot  at  the 
western  exti-emity.  The  people  are  chiefly 
Ai-abs,  subject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  and 
their  number  may  amount  to  16,000.  Near- 
chus  says  its  length  is  upwards  of  UOO  stadia, 
which,  at  l,Ul|^  to  a  d^^e,  wouldgive43 
geographical  miles- — Ouseley's  TraveUj  Vol. 
i,  p.  162  ;  Col.  Chesney't  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  p.  229  ;  Kinneir's  Geographical 
Memoir,  p.  14  ;  Lieutenant  Kempihome, 
Voh  V,  Part  ii,  p.  277  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Soc.  Journal. 

KISHMIS  are  the  small  sweet  seedless 
raisins  from  a  variety  of  the  grapo  vine,  the 
Vitis  viuifei'a,  they  are  called  sultana  raisins 
by  European  grocers.  Kislunis  Surkh,  red 
raisius,  suu  dried.  Kishmish  Sahz,  shade 
dried.  Muiiakka  are  common  dried  grapes 
or  pudding  raisins.— Powe/r<  Hand-book  ; 
£eon.  Prod.,  Panjab,  p.  16. 
KISHNA,  see  Krishna. 
KiSHON,  a  brook  in  Palestine  tliat  rises 
in  Mount  Tabor  and  disanbognes  into  the 
Bay  of  Acre.    See  Caifa. 

KISHB,  Abab.  a  decoction  of  the  husks 
of  the  coffee  berry,  greatly  used  in  Yaneo. 
The  decoction  of  the  berry,  itself,  is  not  much 
used  there  ;  the  natives  prefer  tlie  husks,  and 
the  beverage  is  called  Kishr,  it  is  sometimes 
flavoured  with  ginger  and  other  spices. 
KISHT,  PcRS.  Helicteres  isova.  Linn. 
KISHTA  BAHIRA,  Hikd.  Pyrus  com- 
munis. 

KISHTAU,  Hind.  Dried,  unripe  apricots, 
brought  from  the  hills  aud  from  Kabul,  &c. 
They  ara  used  to  cleau  gold  aod  silver,  also 
in  dyeing  and  in  making  chutney. — PowelPs 
Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  45S. 

EISHTEE,  Hind.  A  boat,  ship,  vessel, 
bark. 

KISHTEE,  orKuchkote,  Hind.  A  cup  or 
bowl,  generally  of  beggars,  a  fiiqeer's  wallet, 
also  a  kind  of  tray. 

KISHTOKEE,  see  Eush. 

KISHTWAR  occupies  the  middle  part  of 
the  Cheoab  valley  between  L-ahul  and  Jamu. 
The  elevation  of  die  Chraab  about  the  middle 
of  the  province  is  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet. 
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KISMIS,  see  Kishmis. 
KISNA,  SiAai.  Eagle.wood. 
KISBEE  of  Bombay.  Araotto. 
KI8SA,  in  lat.  8'  5'  S.,  long.  127*  7'  £ 
a  small  island,  near  Timor. 

KISS  A-I- SAN  J  AN,  a  work  compiled  in 
the  year  1599,  by  cue  Bahram,  a  zorasti'ian, 
resident  at  Nowsaree,  a  town  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Surat.  It  details  the  various 
emigrations  of  the  Pursees,  p.  7. 
KISSEA,  Rus.  Muslio. 
KISSILKORUM  PASS,  in  laL  35"  3?, 
long.  77'  50',  iu  Turkistaa,  iu  the  ridge 
between  Yarkand  and  Yarakash.  The  top 
of  the  pass  is  17,762  feet  aliove  tlie  sea. 
Fi'om  Kissilkwum,  following  the  direction 
of  tlie  principal  chain  of  the  Kuenluen, 
now  turning  to  the  south  south-east,  Kiuk- 
kiul  lake  is  reached.  It  is  slightly  salt,  aud 
is  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Uie  Chang- 
chenmo.  Close  to  the  Klukkiul  lake,  is  a 
group  of  more  thsn  fifty  hot  springs,  chiefly 
coutaining  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt)  and 
a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Their 
temperature  vai'ies  from  25*  C.  to  49*  C.  t'77* 
to  120"  Fahr.)  In  the  valley  of  the  Nubra, 
are  two  other  groups,  the  one  near  Panamit^ 
(hottest  spring,  78'!'  C«172  6Fahr.)  the 
other  near  Chugtung  (74-i'  0=165-4  EUir.) 
A  march  of  seventy  miles  brings  the  iraveUer 
to  (S.  ?)  Pumgal,  where  a  route  bi-anchcs  off 
to  the  valley  of  Bushia,  aod  to  Eichi,  the 
capital  of  Khotan.-^ Report  on  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Magnetic  Survetf  of  India,  pp. 
I  atid  2  ;  Robt.  Hchlagentweil. 

KISSING  is  a  token  of  love  and  affection 
with  most  of  tlie  nations  of  the  East  Indies 
as  of  Western  Asia  aud  Europe.  Kissing  of 
the  cheeks  aud  shouldei's  is  noticed  in  Gen. 
xxxiii,  4,  xlv»  14  and  15  ;  and  in  Luke  xr,  20. 
Smelling  their  heads  is  a  mode  of  expressing 
intense  affeetion,  parental  yearning,  adll 
common  in  India,  and  a  very  ancient  oriental 
practice,  however  odd  it  may  appear  to 
European  notions.  It  was  perhaps  rather  the 
result  of  this  pi-actice  than  chance  that  Isaac 
noticed  the  smell  of  Jacob's  person  :  **  And 
he  came  ueai*  and  kissed  him,  and  smelled  the 
smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him  and 
said,  sec,  the  smell  of  my  sou  is  as  the  small 
of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed — 
Hind.  Th.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  4fr>  T 


KISTNAH, 


KITAB. 


KISSING  COMFITS  of  Falstaff.  Batatas 
cJuIis,  Choisy.    Sweet  potato. 

KIST,  ArjLB.,  Pers^  Hind.  Tribute ; 
Laod-rent ;  Instalment. 

KTSTAPATAM,  see  Newbold. 

KISTEE,  DuK.   Bixa  orcllana. 

SISTNA6HEKRI,  in  iat.  12'  32'  3', 
long.  78*  12',  in  the '  Eani&tic,  in  a  plain 
with  hills  in  the  distance.  The  dftk  bungalow 
is  1,698  feet  above  the  sea. — Rob.  Sehl. 

KISTAPA  TAMABA  or  Konda  tamara. 
Tel.  Smilax  ovaUrolia,  R.  A  local  name 
given  from  the  large  leaves,  at  Devarapalli  in 
the  Vizianagarara  zamindari. 

KISTNAH  or  Krishna,  a  river  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  which  rises  on  the  Mahab- 
leshwur  table-land  in  the  Deccan,  in  lat 
18°  I',  long.  73° 41',  and  about  40  miles  from 
the  Anbiaa  sea,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  nina  S.  E.  145  miles  ;  N.  E.  60  miles  ; 
S.  £.  105  miles  ;  N.  E.  180  miles  ;  S.  E.  to 
Chentapilly  ;  S.  E.  70  miles  further,  then, 
parting  into  two  arms,  one  flows  S.  E.  30 
miles,  the  other  S.  25  miles  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  It 
i%ceives  many  affluents,  viz.,  Becmah,  which 
is  510  miles  long  ;  Tumbudraor  Toongabudra, 
325  miles  ;  Gutpurba,  160  ;  Malpnrba,  160  ; 
Waroa,  80;  Diudee,  110  ;  Pedda  Wag,  70 
miles,  and  1 10,000  sq.  miles  arc  drained.  In 
consequence  cli  the  rapid  declivity  of  its  water- 
way and  rockiness  of  its  channel,  it  cannot  he 
navigated  by  small  craft,  even  for  short 
distances,  but  a  weir  has  been  thrown  across 
the  Tumbudra,  to  form  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation,  atau  estimated  cost  of  £150,000. 
The  weir  is  thrown  across  it  at  Bezwarah. 
The  basins  of  the  Kistnah  river  and  its 
affluents,  the  Gutpurbah  and  Malpurbah  and 
Beemah  are  occupied  by  quartzites,  slates, 
limestones,  &c.,  which  cover  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  districts  of  Cuddapah  and  Kumool, 
westwards  through  the  Buchore  Doab  by 
Gogi,  Gnlburgah,to  Knlladghee  andBelgaam, 
and  appear  to  represent  the  older  portion  of 
aaa  great  Yindhyan  series.  Rocks  of  the 
same  mineral  character  appear  under  the 
great  flows  of  the  Dekhan  trap,  and  resting 
quite  unconformably  on  the  gneiss  rocks  in 
parts  of  the  Raichore  Doab,  and  the  vicinity 
of  Belganm,  and  under  pai-ts  of  the  ghauts  on 
the  -western  coast  That  they  belong  to  the 
same  general  series  as  the  rocks  in  Cuddapah 
and  Kurnool,  there  is  no  doubt.  Of  the 
loeks  of  aqueous  origin,  the  sand-stones  and 
limestones,  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ifi^ttn"**  and  a  great  part  of  the  valleys  of  its 
affluents,  the  Gutpurbah,  Halpurba,  Bheema, 
Toongabudra  or  Tnmbudra,  and  much  <^ 
the  vall^  of  the  Godavery  and  of  the 
TtUeya  of  its  northern  affluents,  have  lime> 
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stone,  clay  slate  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  tiie 
bouses  and  more  extensive  buildings  are  all 
built  of  these.  The  limcstoue  of  Kurnool, 
westward  to  the  Bbeemah  «a  an  excellent 
building  material.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Kistnah  that  the  richest  diamond  mines  occur, 
and  that  the  sandstones  acquire  their  greatest 
elevation,  amounting  to  more  than  3,000  feet ; 
the  river  passing  through  mural  precipices  of 
this  rock  and  of  a  schistose  limestone.  It 
passes  through  the  plains  of  the  Eastern 
Dekhan  amongst  the  same  rocks  which  are 
there  sometimes  a  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  others  forming  the  caps  of 
granite  monntaius,  or  broken  up  by  varieties 
of  greenstone  and  basalt.  Thence,  passing 
through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  gneiss  hills  of 
Bezwarrah,  it  enters  the  alluvial  phuns  con- 
tinuous with  the  delta  of  the  Godavery.  Its 
waters,  however,  are  more  loaded  wiUi  mnd 
t^an  the  lost-mentioned  beautiful  river,  and 
the  deposit  of  new  land  may  be  seen,  by  the 
inspection  of  a  common  map,  to  be  propor- 
tionably  great. — Carter's  Geological  Papers 
on  Western  India,  p.  3  ;  Captain  Cullen  in 
Madras  Lit.  Soc.  Journ,  ;  Report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Oommistion.  See  India, 
Kistna. 

KIST-UL-DUBBERA,  also  Wuj,  Abab. 
Sweet  flag. 

KISTVAEN,  see  Cairu,  Hindoo,  Khassya. 

KISUMISU  CHETTU,  or  Drakahachettu, 
Tbl.  Vitis  vinifera,  L.  Raisins.  The  Sans, 
syn.  is  Laghu-draksha.  ' 

KIT,  see  Kii^ook. 

KITAB,  An.,  Hwro.,  PaBS.  A  book. 
Ah'I-i-Kitab,  people  of  the  book,  meaning 
the  believers  in  the  old  or  new  testament  or 
in  the  koran.  This  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Kitabi,  a  follower  of  the  book,  a  term  appli- 
ed to  Jews,  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  as 
possessing  books  of  revealed  religion.  In 
few  mahomedan  countries,  however,  will  the 
mahomedan  religionists  eat  with  a  diristian  ; 
to  salute  him,  even  in  error,  with  their  ordi- 
naiy  salutation  salam  alburn,  peace  ba  untQ 
you,  is  deemed  unfortunate  and  ha  is  looked 
upon  as  unclean,  and  a  mahomedan  of  India 
will  rarely  return  the  salutation  of  alaik-ns- 
salam,  and  unto  you  be  peace.  But  amongst 
the  Afighans  none  of  these  difficulties  or  feel- 
ings exist.  The  christian  is  respectfully  called 
a  Kitabi,  or  one  of  the  book.  Aji  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  dress,  is,  howev6r,enforced  general- 
ly on  christians  at  Bokhara  according  to  an 
edict  of  no  remote  date.  It  is  possible  that 
previously  the  same  liberality  of  deportment 
towards  christiami  distinguished  Tnrkiataa. 
Eatib,  is  a  scribe,  a  copyist  a  writer ;  and 
Katibat,  the  act  or  cost  of  copying  a  bo(^-* 
Moiton's  Joumegs^.F-^}.(^^^ 
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KITABAT,  Arab.  Tim  iuticriptioti  ou  a 
mahomedaa  tomb, 

KITAB-I-KOOSLUM  NAMAH,  a  book 
put  forth  by  a  conclave  of  seven  leai'ned 
ladies  of  Persia,  on  the  rights  of  women. 
Aecording  to  these  ladies  there  are  three 
classes  of  husbands  in  the  world,  viz.,  a 
proper  man,  a  half  a  man,  and  a  Hupul  pupla. 
If  the  wife  of  the  last  man  absent  herself 
from  his  house,  even  for  ten  days  and  nights, 
he  moBt  not,  on  her  letunit  ask  where  she 
has  been,  and  if  he  see  a  stranger  in  Uie 
house,  he  must  not  ask  who  it  is,  or  what  he 
wants.— Tr.  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  399. 

KITAMA  KUBA,  Japauksb.  A  fish, 
Tetrodon  hispidus,  so  poisonous,  that  when 
eaten,  it  proves  frequently  fatal,  or  according 
to  the  signification  of  Uie  Japanese  name, 
makes  the  north  one's  pillow,  it  being  a  cus- 
tom with  these  people  to  tarn  the  heads  of 
those  that  are  dying,  towards  the  nOTth,« 
Thut^erg'f  Travels,  Vol.  ill,  p.  68. 

EITAT,  we  India,  Chma,  Ehitar. 

EITCHMXY  CAFOOR  of  China,  a 
Mented  root,  chiefly  used  in  the  perAimery 
powders  called  sicsa,  rantha,  and  also  used  for 
medicine.  This  is,  also,  called  KitchoUyKelau- 
goo  in  Tamil,  sold  at  from  40  to  60  rupees  a 
candy.  That  from  Malabar,  from  28  to  40 
rupees  a  candy. 

KITCHILI,  Tah.  Citrasaurantium,  J^., 
the  orange.  Citrus  decumaoa  ? 

KITE  or  Fattauga,  are  flown  by  men  and 
boys  of  the  mahomedans,  by  all  classes,  high 
and  low.  Kite-flying  is  a  pastime  uuivcrsally 
practised  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  excel  all 
other  people  both  in  the  varied  forms  of  their 
kites  and  the  heights  to  which  they  can  make 
them  rise.  They  are  constructed  of  paper 
made  of  refuse  silk  and  bamboo.  They 
assume  every  possible  shape,  and  sometimes 
it  is  impossible  when  they  have  reached  the 
culminating  point,  to  distinguish  them  from 
birds.  By  means  of  round  holes,  supplied 
witii  vibrating  cords,  on  which  the  cuiTent  of 
the  air  acts,  the  kites  when  ascending,  issue 
a  humming  noise,  similar  to  the  hum  of  a 
awann  of  bees.— Barton'*  Sindh,  p.  286  ; 
SotCbie  Mr.  Morrison*t  Compendhut  Sunt' 
nary, . 

KITE,  is  a  general  term  applied  by  the 
British  in  India,  to  many  dii^rent  birds. 
The  DuDg  kite,  or  Dung  bird,  the  Neophron 
psronopteruB,  hinn.,  called,  in  Egypt,  Pha- 
roah's  Chicken  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  is 
known  to  all  the  races  in  the  south  of  India, 
in  which  it  is  abundant  southwards  fi-om 
Boigal,  also  in  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  S.Europe, 
and  even  in  England.  The  male  has  a  dirty 
blackiah  brown  colour,  but  the  hen>bird  is 
white  with  yellow  aboat  the  cheeks.  It 
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walks  with  ease  and  with  a  stately  gait  and 
frequents  localities  where  flesh  or  sweepings 
are  thrown.   It  builds  on  cli&,  faousee  and 

trees. 

Of  the  Kite  Vultures,  one  species,  the 
tamest,  boldest  of  all,  the  Milvago  Australie, 
is  of  the  Falkland  isles.  Amongst  the 
Milvine  or  true  Kites,  of  the  family  of  Fal- 
conidflB,  are  several  of  the  birds  known  to 
Earopeans  as  kites. 

The  Brahmany  Kite  of  India,  the  Halias- 
tur  Indus,  Sodd,,  also  one  of  tiie  Milvina, 
known  to  all  by  its  clear  maroon-coloured  black 
and  white  breast  and  abdomen,  and  frequent- 
ing the  river  valleys,  lakes  and  sea  coasts, 
wherever  wet  cultivation  is  in  pvogrras, 
swarming  where  fishers  throw  their  nets,  and 
about  shipping  in  the  harbours,  picking  up 
small  fishes,  prawns  or  oflal,  the  frogs  from 
rice-fields,  watw  insects,  mice  and  dvew8,and 
young  or  sickly  birds  and  wounded  snipa 
l^ear  towns  it  is  very  tame  and  fearless,  and 
every  Sunday  pious  hindoos  may  be  aeeo 
calling  Hari !  Hari !  te  attract  the  bird's 
attention,  and  then  feeding  it  by  throwing  to 
it  bits  of  flesh.  The  audacity  of  the  Brah- 
many kite  is  admirable  :  Major  Moor  men- 
tions as  one  instance,  of  which  he  was  a 
witness,  viz.,  stooping  and  taking  a  chop  off 
a  grid  iron  standing  over  the  fire  that  cooked 
it.  It  receives  its  name  from  Europeans, 
because  brahmans  and  i-eligious  hindoos  wor- 
ship it,  and  regard  it  as  the  type  or  vahan 
Vishnu.    The  birds  are  export  fishers. 

The  Milvus  govinda,  Sj/keSf  the  common 
pariah  kite,  extends  through  all  India,  Bur- 
mah  and  Malayana,  and  is  (me  of  the  moat 
abundant  and  common  birds  in  India,  every 
town,  cantonment,  camp  and  village  has  its 
colony  of  this  kite,  which  ply  their  vocation 
from  morning  till  nighty  picking  up  fragments 
of  food  and  garbage,  lu  Calcutta,  two  or 
three  hundred  may  be  seen  at  a  time.  They 
are  bold  and  fearless.  Of  all  rapacious  birds, 
tho  govind-kito  is  the  most  useful,  aud  abuu- 
dant  ;  wherever  offiti  exists  thero  this  bird 
is  to  be  found,  hovering  over  the  butcher's 
shop^  the  kitciien,  or  the  barrack — now 
leisuroly  sailing  in  circles — now  darting  like 
an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  which  it  devours 
while  on  the  wing,  uttering  a  clear  shnll  cry 
whenever  a  companiou  disputes  its  posses- 
sion. Its  ordinary  name  is  the  Chil,  from 
its  poculiai'ly  shrill  call.  The  govind-kite, 
Egyptian  vulture,  crow,  Indian  jackdaw  and 
mina,  may  justly  bo  termed  "  the  great  sca- 
vengers of  India. 

The  creBted  black  Kite  of  all  India,  the 
Baza  lophotes,  Cttv.,  is  not  abundant.  Its 
very  handsome  white  and  black  plumage  at 
once  attracts  attention.  Cr\i^ni],:> 


KITTOOR- 


K2ZIL  IKMIK. 


be  Lophastur  Jenloni,  Blf/th,  is  a  kite  of 
rjam  snd  the  isles- 

bisck-iringed  Kite  of  India,  the  £la- 
mehmoptenis,  Vaud^  lives  near  the 
[a  of  joDglei^  and  is  not  much  oh  the 

le  Kite  Eagles  of  India  belong  -to  the 
b  T^eopos  of  Aquilinse.  The  Neopus 
ncnsis,  RetHptardt,  the  Black  Eagle  is 
il  in  most  the  hillj  and  jnngly  districts 
idia,  in  Btimiah  and  Malayana.  It  is 
rally  seea  circ-liDg  or  questing  for  prey 
great  height.  It  is  a  bird  of  easy  and 
rfol  iight.  Its  chief  food  is  obtained 
obbing  bird*s  nests  of  the  eggs  and  the 
l.—Moor,  p.  344  ;  Adams  ;  Jardin^s 
malt  of  India.  See  Birds,  Garuda, 
Bit,  Val^. 

THI,  Hind.    Dioscorea  deltoidea. 
THU,  Hind.    Pyrus  variolosa. 
TKI,  HiiTD,    Agave  cantala. 
TLA,  HiMD.    Acer  creticnm,  Jangli 
a  Edwardsia  mollis, 
NUZ,  Pebs.   Cmander  seed. 
(TOOL,  see  Hot  Springs. 
ITSARMA,  HiHD.  Lyciumruthenicom. 
TTACINCLA    MACBOUBTTS,  the 
M.  SeeBnIbal. 

TTALI  KATA  or  Narija  chetta,  Tel. 
aaonrntinm,  L. 

A  NABA,  Tel.  The  fibre  of  the 
Foarcroya  cantala*  Haw. ;  also  called 
li  nara. 

TTESOL,  or  Kittysol,  the  distinctiTe 
by  which  China  paper  Bummer-faeads 
■bowq.  They  are  ku  extensive  article  of 
t  from  China  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  &c. 
are  a  cheap  sort  of  umbrella,  made  of 
frames  covered  with  oiled  paper  or 
)  silk.  They  arc  sent  to  the  Archipelago 
oiiia  in  boxes  containing  100  umbrellas 
which  is  estimated  to  be  a  pecul.  Con- 
Dg  the  material  they  are  made  of,  this 
if  umbrella,  or  parasol,  vear  a  long  time 
heir  use  is  for  the  most  part  as  a  protec- 
gainst  the  sun).  This  kind  of  umbrella, 
isol,  is  made  of  oiled  paper,  or  cheap 
filk,  and  is  largely  exported  by  the 
9£  to  India  ;  the  article  is  dumble,  con- 
ing its  material,  and  its  cheapness  induces 
go  cwisumptioo. — Faulkner  iMorrisoji ; 
iomj'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii,  p.  401. 
TTAN,  Tam.,  Tel.  Canvas. 
TTICUM,  Hind.  One  of  the  plants 
the  Howers  of  which  Kama,  the  Indian 
of  love,  tips  his  arrows.  Sec  Kama, 
oo. 

HTOOB,  a  town  of  peninsular  India, 
central  parts  of  poiinsular  India  bavo 
nl  times  needed  coercion.    At  Kittoor,  a 
was  fought  on  the  23rd  October  1824, 
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and  the  fort  was  besieged  and  taken  on  the 
5tli  December  of  that  yeai\ 

KITTUL,  Singh.  Caryota  urans,  Zi«». 
Jaggery  or  native  sugar  is  produced  abun- 
danUy  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon 
from  the  juice  of  this  palm.  Tho  sap  is  di-awn 
off  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  tho 
cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so  readily, 
and  to  remedy  this  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  inserting  within  the  surface  of  the 
cut  flower  spike  a  small  mixture  of  lime, 
gariic,  s^t,  and  bruised  pepper.  This  is  loft 
on  the  incision  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is 
removed  and  the  flower  again  cut,  the  sap 
will  then  flow  readily  for  several  months  con- 
tinuously. The  collected  juice  is  boiled  in 
eatbem  vessels  to  a  certain  consistency  when 
it  granulates  and  forms  a  fair  sugar  capa- 
ble of  being  reflned  to  a  good  degree  of 
pnri^.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tho  wood  of 
thoso  trees  whtch  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  tho  unemploy- 
ed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  qnite.  soft  and 
spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much  the 
hardest. 

KITU  is  a  form  of  salutation  in  Japan, 
where  the  inferior,  laying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  on  the  floor,  bends  his  body  so  that 
the  forehead  nearly  touches  the  ground,  and 
remains  in  this  position  for  some  seconds. 
The  superior  responds  by  laying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  nods  or  bows 
more  or  less  low  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
other  party. 

Kill,  Beno.,  HniD.  CostuB  speciosus, 
Smith. 

KIUN,  in  the  Tartar  language,  the  sun  : 
or  according  to  Abul  Ghazi,  tiio  sun  ami 

moon. 

KIUR,  Hind.    Allium,  sp. 

KIU-SIU,  or  Ximo.  Tho  Japanese  island 
of  Kiusiu  or  Kewsew,  is  well-cultivated  and 
generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its 
eastern  coast.  The  best  known  Jepaueae 
towns  of  importance  are,  Nagasaki,  Sanga  and 
Eokoord. — MaeFarian^a  Geo.  and  Mis.  of 
Japan,p.  145.    See  Japan. 

KlUTU,  Hind.   Astragalus  mu!ticcp». 

KIWACH,  Hind.  Cowhide.  Mncunapru- 
rita. 

KIZAL  BASH,  sec  Kazzilbnsh. 
KIZAN,  see  Tigris. 

KIZA  UT  TAWIL,  Arab.  Cucumis 
utiliRsimus. 

KIZHANELLI,  Tabi.  Phyllanlbus  niruri. 

KIZIL  IRMIK.  The  elevated  plateau 
which  extends  from  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat 
into  northern  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  sources  of  four 
noble  rivers,  having  their  estuaries  in  tliree 
different  seas,  and  ^!»jf^Jjog^?;3gfe 


KIZLA  SAFED. 


KLEN-LBNBERG. 


fin>in  tlie  centre  of  a  gieat  contineuf,  giving 
an  easy  communication  to  the  sevei'al  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  By  foUowiog  the  Kizil 
Irmak  through  Asia  Minor  we  reach  the 
Black  Sea,  from  whence  there  are  inlets  to 
Bussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  the  Aros,  by  terminating  in  the  Caspian, 
opens  several  routes  towards  Great  Tartary, 
as  well  as  towards  the  rest  of  Central  Asia 
and  China  ;  while  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
with  their  numerous  ramifications,  afford 
abundant  means  of  communicatiDg  withPersia, 
India,  Arabia,  and  Uie  contiuont  of  Africa. 
An  extenaiTo  mercantile  intercourse  is  also 
maintuned  with  the  same  regions  by  means 
of  numerous  caravans,  which,  since  the  Ume 
of  Abraham  at  leas^  have  traversed  the 
counti-ies  watered  by  those  four  rivers. 

KIZILt  OZAN,  a  river  of  some  geogra- 
phica)  celebrity,  being  supposed  by  Major 
Bennell  to  be  the  Gozan  of  the  Scriptures, 
II,  Kings,  xvii,  6,  and  the  following  is  his 
description  of  it  in  his  inquiry  couceming  the 
disposal  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Jews  which 
were  canied  into  captivity  to  Nineveh.  This 
river  springs  fl'om  the  country  anciently 
named  Matrene,  between  Ti^riz  aud  Hamo- 
dan,  and  taking  its  course  eastward,  falls  into 
the  southwest  part  of  the  Caspian  sea,  pene- 
trating in  its  way  the  great  ridge  of  mountains 
that  divides  Media  from  the  Caspian  provinces. 
Travellei-s  describe  with  hon'or  the  road  which 
leads  along  the  aide  of  the  chasm  and  which 
is  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded  beasts 
flfom  Ghilan  to  Ispahan.  It  is  generally 
excavated  from  the  steep  rocky  clifT  which 
impends  over  the  dreadful  gulf  below,  and 
along  it  the  traveller  holds  loosely  the  bridle 
of  his  beast  while  he  leads  him  along,  fearing 
to  be  drawn  after  him  should  a  false  step  be 
nwde.  This  chasm  is  about  180  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Caspian  sea. — Rich's  Resi- 
dence in  Koordistan^  Vol.  i,  p.  226,  quoting 
OleariuSi  Harmay,  ^-c. 

KIZ  K ALA  SI,  see  Kara  Oghlan. 

KIZLA  SAFED.  To  the  west  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars  ace  the  rutus  of  Kizia  Safed, 
and,  nearly  in  the  centre,  aro  those  of  the 
ancient  capital,  PersepoHs.  The  territory  of 
Fare  represents  ancient  Persis,  which  was 
watered  by  tiie  Araxes,  Gyndes,  Oroatis, 
Arasis,  Pelevar  and  Bagrad.  Its  cities  were 
Corns,  Aximn,  Arbrea,  and  Artacana  ;  besides 
many  others  whose  sites  are  unknown. 
Pei-sepolis  was  the  capital  in  the  time  of 
Alexander :  more  anciently,  the  scat  of  the 
government  was  at  Pasargade, — Strabo,  lib. 
XV,  p.  729,  the  Persagadis  of  Quiutus  Curtius 
— Lib.  V.  cap.  vi.,  but  as  this  historian  speaks 
of  the  fortress  of  Porsepolis,  and  the  city  of 
Persagadis  (qu.  Farsa— Gerd  ?)  it  is  possible 
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tLat  'the  extensive  ruins  in  the  plain,  near  the 
former,  may  be  the  Pasargada  of  PHuy, — 
Lib.  vi,  cap.  xxvi. — Eupkrates  and  Tigrit^ 
Col.  Chemey,  p.  210.  See  Fars. 
KJEYOH  ?  Vitex,  tpecieg. 
KLAARE  MARAM,  Tah.  ?  Casearia 
cllipticH. 

KLABAT  i  in  Celebes,  the  town  of  Monado 
is  built  on  a  plun  surrounded  by  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  Kiabat,  is  6,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea-  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  neatly  thatched  ;  they  are 
all  detached,  and  enclosed  in  a  yard  or  gar- 
den. KUbat  is  a  conical  volcanic  mountain, 
in  the  noi'them  peninsula  of  this  island.-— 
Marrgatt  Indian  Arch^lago,  p.  44.  See 
Celebes. 
KLABBET  LAMA,  see  Tin. 
KLAKKA,  see  Java. 

K'LAMANDA,  Tat.  Aloe  indica,  Boyle. 
KLAMBA,  Jav.  Curtains. 
K'LAPA,  Malay.  Cocoanut,  the  Calapper 
nut  of  the  eailier  seamen,  properly  Kalapa. 
Klapa  Muda,  Malat,  the  soft  medolla  of 
the  cocoanuL 

KLAPPER  ISLAND,  see  Pulo  Tinjii  or 
Trower's  Isknd. 

KLASSI,  HnTD ,  Pers.,  Arab.  A  seaman, 
written  also  Khalassi. 
KLATEBGOUD,  Dut.  Orsidue. 
KLAVER-ZAAD,  Dot.  Clover  seed. 
KLEEBA,  Sahs.  Morinda  ambellatn. 
KLEESAAT,  alsoKlee,  Ger.  Clover  seeil. 
KLEIN,  a  christian  missionary  in  the  south 
of  ludia  who  collected  a  large  herbarium 
which  has  been  principally  described  by 
Willdenow.  That  of  Heyne  by  Both,  in  bis 
Novm  Plantarum  species  :  Heyne  appears  to 
have  been  ratlier  a  diligent  collector  than  a 
practical  botanist ;  his  collections  were  eiUier 
obtained  from,  and  were  named  by,  Roxburgh ; 
or  wore  made  in  Mysore  and  the  southern 
provinces,  and  the  names  attached  by  Rottler. 
Klein,  Heyne,  and  Bottler,  were  the  medical 
men,  who  formed  tbo  Htrbarium  Madras- 
patense.  Drs.  Wallicb,  McClelland,  Irvine, 
Lindsay,  Stewart  and  Thomson,  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  Ui'ugal  army,  also  Dr.  Hooker  of 
the  British  Navy,  havu  done  much  for  the 
Botany  of  Bengal.  Drs.  Wight,  Griffith,  and 
Roxburgh,  of  the  Madras  army,  for  that  of  all 
India.  Majoi'  Beddome,  of  the  Madras  army, 
has  done  much  for  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  Messrs.  Moon  and  Thwaites  for  Ceylon, 
KLEINHOVIA  HOSPITA.oncofByttnc- 
riaces,  a  garden  slirub  with  alternate  broad 
cordate  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles  ;  capsule  pear-shape  and  in- 
flated. 

KLEN-LENBERG,  sec  Lightning  Con- 
ductor. ^  1 

Digili^gyV^OOgle 


KNITTINO. 


KOBAD. 


KLESA,  or  Kleslia.  Evil  desire,  the  love  of 
pleasure,  the  cleaTiog  to  existence. — Hardy's 
Eastern  Monachitm^  p.  438. 

ELESIA  Gb8GO*Himdi.   A  cbuvcb. 

KL£VANG,  Jat.  A  swtffd,  any  weapon 
of  war. 

SUE  OOBOOD,  DoK.   Fbaseolus  max. 

ELING*  the  Malay  term  for  a  native  of 
India,  erideotly  derived  from  '  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Kalingft  Newbold,  however, 
snpposes  that  SJing  is  a  corruption  from 
Teiiog  or  Telioga.  The  diuliah  and  kling 
of  the  HalajB  comprehend  the  traders  and 
settlers,  both  mabomedans  and  bindoos,  from 
the  Coromandel  coast.  These  names  have 
been  Kiven  to  them  by  the  Malays  from  th^ 
earliest  times  of  the  ancient  commercial 
intercourse  subsisting  between  this  part  of 
Asia  and  India. — NeioboltTs  Briiish  Settle- 
taettU,  Vol,  \y  p.  8.    See  Dravidian,  India. 

ELIUNTI,  HiiiD.  Lonicera  quinquelo- 
calaiis. 

ELIWON,  Jav.  Governor  of  a  capital  or 
chief  town. 

EXOFF,  Captain,  author  of  voyage  of  tho 
Doorga,  in  1835-26,  tnmslatcd  by  G.  W. 
Earl. 

KLOI,  a  snow-white  root  of  Siaro,  used 
as  food,  but  requires  to  be  steeped,  in  slices, 
inicater  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  as,  in 
an  unprepared  state,  it  is  poisouous. 

KLOK-SPYS,  DuT.   BcU  metal. 

KLUK,  also  Kheeralieeo,  Abah.  Leeches. 

KLUNJI,  Hind.    Eriophorum  comosum. 

KLUWI,  Malay.  Artocarpus  intcgrifoHa. 

KN-BYENiBuBH.  Ceriops  roxburghianus. 
Am. 

KNEELING.    See  Dozanoo  byUina. 

OEPH,  Plitah  and  Amuii,  gods  of  tlic 
Egyptinns,  had  no  astronomical  characters. 

KNEVEA,  Tah.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
grows  to  about  eighteen  tuchcs  in  diameter, 
iDii  fourteen  feet  long.  Its  wood  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  boat  and  housc-woik. — Edt/e, 
Ceylon. 

KNIFE-GRINDER,  a  term  applied  to  a 
Cicada  or  gmse-hopper  of  Ceylon  from  tlie 
noise  which  it  makes. 

ENIGHTIA  EXGELSA,  is  the  Rewa- 
nwa  or  faoDeysnckle  timber  tree  of  New 
Zedand. 

KNISS,  Hind.    Dioscorea  deltoiden. 

KNITMEE  ?  or  Khatmi,  AnAn-  Mallow. 

ENITRI,  Hind.    Rhus  buckiameUi. 

KNITTING  appears  to  be  uulcoown  to 
tlie  natives  of  India,  though  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  taught  to  them  ;  as,  indeed  it  has 
been  in  the  few  girls'  schools  which  the 
natives  have  allowed  to  bo  established. — Boyle 
Arts^  ^e.  of  India,  p.  504. 
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KNIVES. 


UeaMn.  Dut. 
Conteaux,  Fa. 
Heaaer  Gbr, 
Cbnri  cbakii,Guz.,  Hum, 


CoHelli, 
Pisaa  :  P(ao, 
NoBhi. 
Cuchlllm, 


It. 
Ualat. 
Rua. 
Sf. 

— MeCttUoelCt  Commercial  Did.,  p.  739. 
KNOBLAUCH,  Gxr.  Garlic. 
KNOl'FE,  Gkb.  Buttons. 

KNOR,  Hind.  Pavia  indica,  Indian  horso 
chesnut. 

KNOTTED  CASSIA.  Eng.  CaUiartocar- 
pns  nodosuB. 

KNOWLTONIA  VESICATORIA.  used 
commonly  as  a  blister  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. —  O'Skangknessy. 

KNOX,  an  Englishman  who  was. long  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Kandy,  in  the  reigu  of  rajah 
Sinha  n.  In  the  charming  nairative  of  his 
captivity,  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  he  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  animals  of 
Ceylon.— Ifennen^'i  Sketches  of  tke  Jfatural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p.  6. 

K'NWAR,  DuK.,  or  Kanwar  ?  Aloe  indica 

KG,  Jav.  Rice. 

KO,  Hind.    Olca  europoea. 

KOA,  Hind.  Tamnrix  callica,  bvd.  of 
T.  indica.    See  Bukh.  ' 

KOAME,  Hind.   Macrotomia  euchrcsna. 

KOAMIL  or  Kalam  of  Beas.  Glochidino 
vehitinum,  W.  Ic. 

KOAMLA.  Hind.    Odino  wodier. 

KOAMOORA,  Callicarpa  lanata. 

KOAN,  a  very  hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

KOANEE,  a  river  near  LalJgunge  in 
Goruckpoor.  * 

KOANG,  SiNGir.  The  Ceylon  oak  of  tho 
English  in  Ceylon.  Grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  42  IIjs., 
but  its  durability  is  only  from  5  to  10  years. 
It  is  used  for  native  oil-presses  and  wooden 
iiuchoi-s,  its  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
— Mr.  Mendia.  (Qu.  Koau  ?) 

KOANNAY  MARAM,  Tak.  Cassia 
fistula. 

KOATTAT  MARAM,XAH.?Zizyphas 

oinoplia. 

KOATTY-NAGA  MARAM,  Tax.  Euge- 
nia jambolaiu,  tho  rose  apple  ;  also  Eugenia 
caryophyllifolia.™.B<«;6.,  W.  Ic. 

KOBA,  see  Tin 

KOBAD.  According  to  the  Jahan  Numa, 
one  of  tlie  earlier  divisions  of  the  province  of 
Fars  was  into  the  five  circles  or  departments 
called  "  Kurre  :"  and  named  Istakhr,  Darab- 
jird,  Shapur,  Ardashii-  and  Kobad.  At 
present,  it  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
viz.  :  1,  Fars  proper  (Persia  Proper)  ;  2, 
Laristan  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  3, 
Behbehan,  or  tho  country  of  the  Khogiiu 
which  represents  Ac  ei^^^^^{^>Bch- 


KOB^  TEL. 

behan  is  boniiiled  on  the  north  bj  the  great 
belt  of  rooQDtalQS  which  separate  Irak-i-Ajani 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia  :  the 
northern  and  north-easteru  shores  of  the  Fer- 
eiau  Gulf  form  its  boundary  to  the  south, 
Rara-Hormuz  and  the  Ka'b  country  lie  to  the 
west,  white  Shulistan  separates  Bchbehau  on 
the  east  from  the  direct  depeudencies  of  Fars. 
On  the  east  and  south-east,  Bohbehan  is  sur- 
rounded hy  the  jVIainaseui  tribe  :  on  the  nortli 
and  north-west  by  the  Bakhtiyarl,  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Ka'b  Arabs.  Also, 
the  monDtainous  region  to  the  noi-th  aud 
north-east  ot  the  plain  of  Behbehan  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Khogila  tribes, — and  the  districts 
of  Lirani  aud  Zeituu,  near  the  Persian  Grulf, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  Gul-i-gulab, 
all  come,  under  the  control  of  Che  governor  of 
Behbehan. 

KOBAD  or  Kaodes,  a  Sassanian  king,  a. 
D.  488  or  481.    See  Fars,  Sassanian. 

KOBAD,  or  Kei  Kobad,  au  emperor  of 
Delhi,  who  made  his  aged  fhther  undergo  the 
abject  oriental  obeisance  of  kissing  the  ground 
before  the  royal  throne.  He  fitted  up  a 
palace  at  Kllokeree,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  to  enjoy  there  soft  society,  but 
nobody  in  that  village  now  recollects  the  site 
of  that  palace.— 2^-.  of  Hind.,  Vol  u,p.  199. 

KOBARI  AKU,  Tbl.  Leaves  of  Cadaba 
indica. 

KOBBAEI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Cocos  nuci- 
fera,  L,  ;  Sans.  Narikela,  whence  the  verse  ; 
Oh  !  Narikela  stroug  of  body  and  full  of  sap, 
you  give  not  your  juice  to  the  Pika  (cuckoo 
or  kokiia),  but  you  are  liberal  to  him  who 
climbs  and  maltreats  you. 

EOBBARI  TENGAI,  Tam.  Kernel  of 
cocoanut.  Copra. 

KOBBER,  Dan.  Copper. 

KOBI,  Hind.  Brassica  oleracea. 

KOBIDAR,  BtNG.  Bauhiuia  purpuracens. 

KOBIN  or  Jobin,  BuRu.  Melicocca  tri- 
juga. 

KOBO,  or  Kabo,  or  Saigoun,  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  at  Jeddo.  The 
Duri,  at  Miako,  is  the  ecclesiastical  head. 
In  this  singular  government,  there  were 
two  emperoi's,  reigning  conjointly,  the  Dairi, 
or  spiritual  emperor,  who  resided  at  Miako, 
and  the  temporal  or  lay  emperor,  who  usually 
lived  in  the  great  city  of  Jeddo.  The  word 
Kobo  does  not  strictly  mean  emperor  ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  Japanese  angrily  deny  that 
there  is  any  other  emperor  than  the  Mikado, 
or  Datri.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Kobo 
was  decidedly  imperial,  and  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  Dairi. — MacFartane'i  Geo.  and 
Hist,  of  Japan,  p.  192  ;  THtstngh,  RluHra- 
tions  of  Japan. 

KOBBA  T£L,  Singh.  A  substance  sap- 
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posed,  in  Ceylon,  to  be  a  virulent  poinm, 
the  preparation  of  this  royaterions  coni~ 
the  ingredients  are  extracted  from  ven* 
snakes,  and  from  the  lizard  called  K~ 
gaya.  Tlie  receipt  far  outdoes,  in  d- 
arraugement,  the  witch's  cauldron  of 
— Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Natural  H' 
of  Ceylon,  ;i.  274.    See  Kabara-gaja. 

KOBRI,  Can.  Cocoanut  palms. 

KOBUAH,  a  western  section  of  Bel~ 
tan. 

KOBUB-UL-ABZ,  Arab.  Talc. 

KOCH,  the  Mufflon,  or  wild  sh- 
horns  were  found  by  Vigne  intermiied 
those  of  the  ibex  or  chup,  and  tite 
or  rawac-beh  of  Little  Tibet — fignfi 
personal  Narrative,  p.  85. 

EOCCH  BAHAR,  is  a  native  State 
by  a  rajah  subject  to  the  supervisioe 
British   Resident.    It  is  situated 
Bengal  and  Assam,  on  the  N.  E.  froo'* 
British  India,  aud  is  separated  from  the 
lands  of  Bhotaa  by  the  Dooar.  FUl 
the  most  central  town,  for  the  J 
Chamoorche^  Bala,  Bunna,  and  Be^oo 
into  Tibet  and  Bhootan.   The  aboli' 
slavei-y  in  Kocch  Behav  has  recently 
formally  proclaimed.    Up  till  this  p- 
tion,  if  a  ryot,  or  peasant,  owed  a 
money,  and  was  unable  to  satisfy  his 
he  was  compelled  to  give  np  his  wifr 
pledge,  and  possession  of  her  was  kept 
the  debt   was  discharged.     It  so 
happened  that  the  wife  of  a  debtor 
redeemed  for  the  space  of  one,  two  or 
years  ;  aud  if,  during  her  residence  wi 
creditor,  a  family  should  have  been  Uie 
quence,  half  of  it  was  considered  as 
perty  of  the  person  with  whom  she  li~ 
half  that  of  her  real  husband.  The 
has  a  roost  wretched  appearance, 
inhabitants  are  a  miserable  and  puuy 
Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
ranks   without   scruple  disposed  of 
children  for  slaves,  to  ^ny  purchaser, 
a  very  trifling  consideration  ;  nor 
agency  of  a  third  person  ever  em 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
mothei'  dresd  up  her  child,  and  bring 
market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  o&er 
than  to  enhance  the  price  she  might 
for  it.   The  Cocch  or  Kocch  are 
converted  to  roahomedanism.  The 
portion  live  in  the  woods  and  colti" 
soil  with  the  hoe ;  they  are  well- 
clothed.     They  abstaiu  from  beef, 
sacrifice  to  the  god  Pushi  and  his  wife 
also  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ;  to  the 
of  the  rivers,  hills  and  woods,  and  to 
deceased  parents.   The  Deoahi,  Iheir 
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is  DOt  bereditai;.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifine 
goes  to  the  dwtj,  the  fiesh  to  the  worship- 
pers. Polygamy,  polyandry,  coucubiuage  and 
kdaltery,  are  punished  by  fines.  The  husband 
resides  with  his  mother-in-law,  is  the  property 
or  the  wife,  and  after  her  to  her  daughters. 
Tbey  keep  the  dead  two  days  and  then  burn 
them  at  the  river  side.  Their  name  is  written 
Kocch,  Koktsb,  Koksh,  or  Knksh.  In  the 
Yogiui  Tantra,  they  are  named  Kavach  and 
ire  there  styled  mhlecha.  When  the  maho- 
medan  power  wa.s  establishoil  in  Bengal  the 
Koch  (Kocch  or  Kavach)  kingdom  extended 
from  88*  to  93*  E.  L.,  and  from  26'  to  27*  N.  L. 
frwu  the  sonth-eastem  extremity  of  Nepaul 
iloDg  the  southern  extremity  of  Sikkim  and 
Botan  into  Assam,  with  Kocch  Bafaar  as  its 
capital,  and  the  people  consisted  of  the  present 
Koecb,  Dbimal  and  Bodo.  They  dwell  iu 
the  Sal  foresta  with  impanity.  The  Kooch, 
areodlBd  Hasa  1^  the  AsBameae  Bodo,  and 
the  Dbimal  style  them  S^ul.  The  north- 
ern parts  of  Rungpur,  Fumea,  Dinajpur,  and 
HymnDsiog  are  the  chief  Kocch  localities. 
The  Kocch  and  Bodo  serve  a  fixed  period  for 
their  brides,  and  they  many  within  the  tribe. 
—  Turner's  Embaasy^  p.  H  ;  Treaties,  En- 
gagements and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  vii,  p.  367  ; 
Latkan's  Descrip.  Ethn. ;  Hodgson.  See 
Aborigiaes,  Bodo,  India,  Kocch. 

KOCHAN,  Hind.    Comus  macropbylla. 

EOCHIANI,  Ubia.  A  woman  who  Uvea 
1^  selling  salt  in  small  quantities. 

KOCHLA  or  Kachia,  Ddk.   Kux  vomica. 

KOCKSI,  a  river  of  Gowhatty. 

EODA,HiilD.  Kleusine  coracana,  Geertn. 
Rozb. 

KODAGA.  The  Coorg  or  Kodaga  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  the  small  principality  of 
this  name,  lying  on  the  western  ghauts,  and 
hks  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Canarese,  mo- 
.dified  by  the  Tula.  But  Mr-  Mbgliug  states 
that  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tamil  and 
Malay^um  than  to  Uie  Canarese.  See  Coorg, 
Dravi^SQ. 

KODAGAH,  Maleal.  Hydrocotile  asia- 
tica,  Linn. 

KODAGAROGINI,  properly  Kadugu 
B^^ini,  Tah.    Helleborus  niger. 

KODAGtJ  FALA,Tjel.Maleal.  Wrightia 
atidysenterica,  B^Br. 

KODAKADURUATTA,  SiNoa.  Nux 
Ttttica. 

KOPAL  of  Cuttack,  is  the  inner  baik  of 
>  fonst  tree.  It  makes  a  strong  and  most 
tekble  ropd,  which  is  said  not  to  be  liable 
deterimte  from  wet,  and  hence  it  is 
•ade  into  boat  cables.  At  Antgurb,  the 
Sbie  is  «^cted  fbr  sale,  im  reqniaitioo,  by 
die  Sohar  race.  The  tree  may  possibly  be 
diaStereuUa  villosa,  which  in  Assam  is  calUd 
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the  '  Oadal,'  the  fibres  are  there  employed 
for  making  ropes  with  which  to  secure  wild 
elephants. 

KODALEYA  or  Koodaliya,  B.  ^  B.  Des- 
modium  trifolium. 

KODALI,  HuiD.  A  spade.  Kodali 
Murna,  to  dig  with  the  spade,  a  ceremony. 

KODAIil,  Maleal.  Melastoma  malaba- 
thrjcum.  • 

KODAM,  BuKV.  On  this  festival  day, 
presents  are  made  from  vassals  and  depend- 
ents, as  deprecatoi-y  offerings,  to  avert  de- 
served punishment  for  offences  against  their 
liege  lord.  It  is  called  by  tJlie  English,  Beg 
pardon  day. — p.  76. 

KODAPAITA,  also  Koda  Panei,  Maleal. 
Corypha  umbraculifera,  Linn. 
KODAR,  Hind.    Harra^  ruta. 
KODARA  CHETTU.  Tbi..    Grows  in 
the  Nalla  Mallai.   Mr.  Elliott  notes  this  "as 
perhaps  a  species  of  Grislea." — Mr.  Latham. 

KODAWAH  POBSII,  or  Ponwsa  maram, 
Tau.  Chloi-oxjion  Bwietenia,  Rose  satin- 
wood. 

KODDAPAIL,  Haual.     Fistia  stra- 

tiotes,  Linn. 

KODDl  FANAI  MABAM,  Tak.  Cory- 
pha unbraculifera. 

KODE,  Hind.  The  climbing  fish,  Anabaa 
scan  dens. 

KODEGAM,  Tah.?   Tylophora  asthma- 
tica,  W.  ^  A. 
KODES,  see  £abnl. 
KODi,  HivD.    Lonicera  hypoteaca. 
KODI  BITDAMA,  Tel.    Cncumis  pobe- 
scens,  WiUd.  ;  0.  madei'aspatauus,  ^  Vol. 
iii,p.  723.    Fowl's  cucumber. 

KODICALLI,  Tam.  CyDauebnm  vimi- 
uale,  Lin7i. 

KODI-CULL,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are 
cairns,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  kiud 
on  the  Indian  continent. 

KODICULLA,  Tah.  Cynanchum  vimi- 
nale,  Linn, 

KODI  JUTTU  MANU,  or  Kara  boppayi. 
Tel.  Erytbropsis  roxburghiana,  Zind.  A 
local  name  of  tiie  Eonda  Doralu  given  from 
its  remarkable  flowers. 

KODI  JUTTU  TOTA  KUBA,  or  Erra 
kodi  jntta  tota  Kura,  Tel.  Celosia  cristate, 
L.  Cocks-comb.  This  genus  of  plants  thrives 
well  in  several  parts  of  India,  and  the  species 
are  much  admired. 

KODIKALU  VAK-KAT,  Tel.  Brinjal. 
KODIKKAL  VELLALAN,  Tam.  A 
class  of  the  Yellalan  or  agricultui'al  tribe 
of  Uie  Tamil  country,  who  caltivate  betel. 

KODI  HALU,  also  Kodi  HaUipn,  Tah. 
Jasminum  sambac,  Ait. 

KODIMDNDIRI  PALAM,  Tam.,  alw 
Dracbapallam.  Graji^.  yitja^,xi|yfM(I^ 
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KODI  MURUSU,  Tel.  Petalidium  barle- 
lioides,  Neea ;  Buellia  bracteato,  R.,  Vol. 
Hi,  p.  47. 

KODI  PASSI  KIRE,  Tam.  Basella 
alba. 

KODISA  PALA,  also  Kodisa  cliettu,  Tel. 
Wi'ightia  au  tidy  sen  terica,  R.  Br  %  Neriutn 
outid.,  Ainsl.  Heyoe  calls  it  Kola  mukka, 
p.  132.  The  medicinal  pi-operties  of  the 
Kodisa  or  Couessi  bark  are  held  in  much 
esteem  bj  natives,  as  they  once  were  bj 
European  practitioners.  Tliey  have  perhaps 
fallen  into  disrepute  from  the  fraudulent 
substitntioQ  of  the  bai'k  of  Wrightia  tioctoria. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  plants,  especially  when 
youug,  are  so  like  that  tliey  may  easily  be 
mititakeD.  An  infallible  character  however 
exists,  in  the  numerous  poiuted  glands  on  the 
l^etiole  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  of  Wrightia 
ao  tidy  sen  ten  ca. 

KODI  VELI,  Tam.  Plumbago  zeylanica, 
Linn. 

.  KODIVELOE  ?    Acacia  tomentosa. 

KODO  ? — Paspalum  fVumentoceum,  small 
grain  eaten  by  the  natives. 

KODON,  Hiud.   Eteusine  coracana. 

KODOO,  Beng.  Cucurbita  lagenarin,  Linn. 

KODORKA  MARAM,  Maleal.  Ter- 
miualia  chebula,  Retz. 

KODORO,  Uria?  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
of  Gumsar,  extreme  height  30  feet,  circum- 
ference 2^  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  tii-st  branch,  1 2  feet. 
It  is  said  only  to  be  used  for  firewood. — Capt. 
Jfacdonald. 

KODRA,  Hind.  Eleusioo  coracana,  also 
Paspalnm  scrobiculatam. 

KODBAVAHA,  Savs.  Paspalnm  frumen- 
toceum. 

KODTJ,  Behq.  Kora  millet  or  punctured 
millet,  Paspalum  stoloniferum.    See  Kora. 

KODU  and  Kondru,  Tel,  whence  the 
ordinary  name  of,  Kond,  a  barbarous  race  of 
mouutaineers  inhabiting  the  hiils  west  and 
north-west  of  Ganjam  to  the  borders  of 
Nagpore.   The  plural  of  Kodu  is  Kollu- 

KODUR  or  Codoor,  a  town  of  the  Camatio 
near  Ballapilli. 

KOE,  HtHD.   AlnuB,  tp. 

KOEE  KUHUDA  KUMUL,  also  Koee 
Komal,  Hind.   Nymj^iaa  pubeacens. 

KOEL,  HiHD. 


Chole,  Malat. 
Cowde-choa,  Sihgh,, 
Tak 

KoklUpiki,  Tbu 


CokQ,  Bsva. 
Indian  cackow,  Eiio. 

„  koel, 
Koel,  Him). 

The  Indian  cuckow,  Eudynamis  orientalis, 
the  male  is  of  a  deep  black,  and  the  female 
of  a  dnsky  green  mottled  white.  Like  the 
eaekow,  the  koel  lays  its  eggs  in  some  of 
the  nests  of  other  birds :  because  the  koel 
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song  is  especially  heard  at  the  season  of 

spring,  it  is  called  the  friend  of  love : 

Sweet  bird,  whom  lovers  deem  love's  messenger 
Skilled  to  direct  the  god'B  enreaomed  tbafts 
And  tame  the  prouden  beart ;  oh,  hither  gaide 
My  lovely  fugitive  or  lead  my  iteps  to 
\lhere  Bhe  strays. 

It  is  a  bird  of  die  family'  Cucnlidse.  It  in- 
habits Ceylon,  India,  the  Malay  countries 
and  China,  all  of  its  names  are  obtained  from 
its  ordinary  call,  which  closely  resembles  the 
word  "  koel."  Like  the  cuckow  of  Eui-ope, 
tliis  bird  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger  of  spring, 
and  its  call,  though  shi'ill  and  disagi-eeable,  is 
associated  with  all  the  joys  and  labours  of 
husbandry  of  that  season,  and  is  quoted  in  the 
rhymes  and  proverbs  of  the  people.  Thus 
"  Koel  bolee,  Sebundee  dolee,"  the  cry  of  the 
Koel,  is  the  grief  of  the  Sebundy  soldier, 
meaning  that  the  disbanding  of  the  armed 
men  gathered  together  for  collection  of 
revenue  depend  on  the  Koels  note.  Sebun- 
dee being  a  corruption  of  Sipah  Ilindee,  in 
distinction  to  Moghul  or  foreign  troops, 
who  were  always  kept  up.  The  Kool  indeed 
occupies  much  the  same  place  in  India  that 
the  cuckoo  does  in  Europe.  The  European 
names,  even,  are  all  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit name  Cuculus.  Pliny  says,  that  the 
vine-dressers  deferred  cutting  their  vines  till 
the  cuckoo  began  to  sing.  We  have  the 
Cuckoo<AIe  of  England,  to  partake  of  which 
the  labourers  leave  their  work  when  the  first 
cuckoo*8  note  is  heardi  There  is  also  the 
vulgar  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket  when  the  first 
cuckoo  of  the  season  is  heard,  and  the 
amorous  Hobnelia  tells  us,  that  in  love  omens 
its  note  is  equally  efficacious.  The  female 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  common  crow 
or  of  the  carrion  crow,  Corvus  splendens  and 
C.  culminatus,  but  a  company  of  the  birds 
called  seven  brothers,  have  been  seen  at 
Secunderabad  assiduously  feeding  a  young 
Koel— Elliot  ;  The  Hero  and  the  JV^mpjS, 
p.  267.    Hee  Eameri. 

KOEL,  a  stream  from  the  miterehed  of 
Chota  Nagpore  which  unites  with  the  Sunkh 
in  Gangpur  and  takes  the  name  of  the 
Brahmani,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at 
Point  Palmyras.— 7)a2ton,  p.  155. 

KOELA,  HiwD.  Charcoal. 

KOENAB,  HxiTD.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nai;. 
pore  with  a  sofl^  white  wood. — CaL  Cat.  Ex. 
1862. 

KOENIG,  John  Gerard,  a  native  of  Coor- 
land  and  pupil  of  Linneus,  travelled  in  Iceland 
in  the  year  1765,  and  arrived  at  Tnnquebar 
in  Indhi,  in  the  end  of  1768  or  b^inning  of 
1769.  He  was  physician  to  tihe  Tranquebar 
mission  in  the  Carnatic,  but  his  enthusiasm, 
defiance  of  bodily  fatagji^^jt^rajneals,  the 
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scorching  climate^  and  his  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  benevolence,  soon  mwle  him  known 
to  and  beloved  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
British,  with  whom  he  met.  He  became 
naturalist  to  the  nawab  Mahomed  Ali,  and 
while  at  Madras,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  James  Anderson.  In  1776^  tho  govem- 
ment  of  Madrai  granted  him  a  a^rj  to 
enable  him  to  cany  on  his  researches,  and 
with  this  aid  he  Tistted  the  Stmite  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Siam,  towards  the  end  of  1779,  and 
made  known  the  oecnrrence  there  of  tin  ore. 
His  salary  was  again  increased  in  1780,  and 
he  then  visited  Ceylon.  He  travelled  along 
the  coast  to  Calcutta  from  which  he  was 
returning  in  1765,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  diarriiiea  or  dyswtery,  and  died  on  26th 
Jane.  He  bequeathed  all  his  plants  to  Sir 
'Joaeph  Banks.  His  example  and  inslmctirais 
difibaed  a  similar  taste  among  his  companion^ 
and  hence  originated  the  botenical  labours  of 
the  society  of  "  United  Brothers."  But, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  soientifie  botany 
took  its  rise  ia  India  from  Koeuig,  the  flora 
of  the  East  ladies  had  not  been  entirely 
neglected  by  European  botaaists  prior  to  that 
period,  as  the  wwks  of  Rheede,  Runiphius, 
Plnkenet,  the  two  Burmans,  and  finally  a 
large  and  well  preserved,  yet  unfortnnstely 
almost  unknown,  coUeetioa  of  Indian  plants 
in  the  Oxford  herbarium,  formed  ia  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  cwtury,  amply  testify. 

EOEBI,  Hind.  In  Hindustan,  vegetable 
gu^eners  and  agriculturists.  In  Bahar  they 
grow  the  poppy,  they  are  in  general  very 
respectable. 

EOES  ?  or  Jack  tree  ?  Artocarpus  inte- 
grifcdia  ?  yields  a  moderately  hard,  but  rather 
coarse  and  open  grained,  though  heavy,  Cey- 
Iw  wood,  of  a  beautiful  safiron  yellow  colour, 
emits  a  peculiar,  but  by  no  meaus  anpleasant 
odour. — £dye,  Timber  of  Ceylon. 

KOET,  HnrD.  Feronia  ele^ntnm,  S^xh. 

KOEUE-TAN,  see  Kalka. 

KOFE,  Bos.  Koflfe,  also  Kaffabohnen, 
Gkr.,  K<^,  abo  E<Aboonen,  Dot.  Cofifoe. 
Cofl^  arabica,  Linn. 

KOFTGABI,  Hind.,  is  steel  inlaid  with 
gold  in  patterns  which,  in  former  days,  was 
carried  on  to  s  considerable  extent  in  various 
parts  of  India.  It  was  chiefly  ueed  for  de- 
corating  armour  ;  gnus,  coats  of  mail,  helmets, 
swords,  and  sword  handles.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  manufacture  of  &e  present  day. 
Since  the  rebellion  in  India  of  1867,  the 
Bwiui&ctDrB  of  arms  has  been  generally  dia- 
eoonged,  and  koftgari  workU^  etmseqaeatly, 
now  dufllly  «>idied  to  ornamenting  a  variety 
of  taaef  artmeS}  such  as  jewels,  qiskets,  pen 
and  card  tzays,  paper  weights,  paper  knives, 
iakstands,  Ac.   Ilie  process  is  exactly  the 


same  as  that  pursued  iu  Europe,  aud  the 
workman  can  copy  any  particular  pattera  re- 
quired. The  work  is  of  high  finish,  and  re- 
markable for  its  cheapness.  Koftgari  is  chiefly 
cairied  on  in  Guzerat  and  KoUi,  in  the  Seal- 
kote  district  Several  admirable  specimens 
of  inland  metal  work  by  the  native  artizans 
of  Bhooj  were  likewise  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  arms  coutribnted  to  the  Exhibition 
by  H.  H.  the  Rao  of  Kntch.  Some  of 
the  entlerS'StiU  remain  at  Lahore,  but  many 
of  them  went  to  Nizamabad  in  the  Gujran- 
walla  district ;  others  to  Guserat,  and  the 
koftgar  artizans,  also^  have  mostly  left  Lahore 
to  reside  in  the  Kotii  Lohanm  in  the  Seal- 
koto  district.—  CaL  Univenal  Exk^itimt, 
1862  ;  PotDell. 

EOGAR  of  Cheoab.    HoUrrbena  anti- 
dyseaterioa,  Walt. 

KOGHANI,  an  Al%han  tribe  occupying 
Grandaaak.  Th^  fiirmerly  held  the  country 
in  tiie  west^  but  were  expeUed  by  the  Jabbu* 
Khel  Ghi|ji.  They  claim  to  be  Ghilji. 
KOGHILU,  seeLur. 
KOH,  Pebs.  a  mountain,  a  prefix  to 
many  solitary  mountains  and  bill  ranges 
from  west  of  toe  Himalaya  and  toe  Indus 
even  to  the  Caspian  aea.  The  Eoh-i-Eush 
or  CaucacuB,  one  of  these,  is  the  great  stony 
belt  that  separates  northern  irom  southern 
Asia..  In  traversing  toe  kingdoms  of  Hindu- 
stan and  Cabnl,  from  the  east  of  Bei^l  to 
Herat,  we  find  tibem  everywhere  bomided  on 
the  norto  by  a  chun  of  mountuns*  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  for  almost  the 
whole  of  that  extent,  and  from  which  all 
toe  great  rivers  of  boto  countries  appear 
to  issue.  This  chain  commfflices  near  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  runs  nearly  nortii-west  as 
far  as  Cashmeer,  during  tois  part  of  its 
course  it  is  (from  hima  Sanscrit,  for  snow), 
called  the  Himaleh  by  toe  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  is  toe  Hunalaya 
of  toe  English  (hima,  snow  ;  alaya,  abode). 
From  Ca&meer,  its  general  direction  ia  a 
Utfle  to  toe  sonto-west  as  far  as  the  Ugh 
snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Cooah,  nearly  north 
of  C^bul.  From  tois  peak  its  height  dimi- 
nishes, it  no  longer  bears  perpetoal  snow, 
and  is  soon  after  lost  in  a  group  of  mountains, 
which  stretoh  in  lengto  from  Cabnl  ahuost  to 
Hprat,  and  occupy  more  toan  two  degrees  of 
latitude  in  toeir  breadth.  Some  ranges  issue 
from  this  msss  on  toe  west,  and  extend  so 
far  into'  Persia,  as  to  justify,  if  not  completely 
to  establish,  the  opinioiv  of  the  ancioita, 
which  connected  tois  range  wito  mount  Can- 
casns  «m  toe  weatof  the  Gujuan  sea.  From 
Cashmew  to  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  whole  rang* 
is  known  by  toe  name  of  toat  peak.  From 
thence  to  toe  mei[i^i^j<^f  ^qiin^^Ii^  moun- 
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tains  have  no  general  name  amonrf  the  uatives, 
but  that  of  Pavopamisus  has  loug  been  applied 
to  them  by  European  geographers.  As  seen 
from  the  plains  of  Peshawar  the  fourth  is  the 
principal  range  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
is  always  covered  with  snow.  It  is  con- 
spicnouB  from  Baetrin,  and  the  borders  of 
India,  and  is  seen  from  places  far  off  in 
Tartarjr.  £l[Ain8tone  saya  that  the  ridge  of 
Imana  or  Him^aya,  is  seen  for  a  distance  of 
1 50  and  even  260  miles.  The  Paropamisan 
chain,  which  bounds  the  Kohistan  on  the  west, 
extends  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  from  north  to 
south.  The  whole  of  this  space  is  such  a 
maze  of  mountains  as  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  would  scarcely  enable  us  to  trace  ; 
and,  thoagh  it  afibrds  a  habitation  to 
Eimauk  and  Hazaiah,  it  is  so  diffleult  of 
acoesB  and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  [wecise 
aeeonntB  of  its  geography  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  certain,  howevw,  that  the  nuge  of 
Hindoo  Coosh  is  no  longer  so  lofty,  as  to  be 
conspicuous  among  the  monntains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  that  no  continued  line 
of  perpetual  snow  can  any  more  be  traced. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  elevated  region  is 
inhabited  by  the  Hazarah,  aud  is  cold,  rag- 
ged and  barren  :  the  level  spots  are  littlo  cul- 
tivated and  the  bills  are  naked  aud  abrupt 
The  western  part  which  belongs  to  the  Eimak, 
^ongh  it  has  wider  vall^s,  and  is  better  cul- 
tivated, is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country.  The 
northern  face  of  these  mountains  has  ft  soddm 
descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  :  their 
acclivity  is  less  on  their  other  cxti'emities, 
except  perhaps  on  the  west  or  south-west. 
On  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink  gradually 
into  the  plain  which  borders  on  the  desert- 
The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is  towards  the 
west. 

Rennell  (pp.  125-6)  suspects  Emodus  and 
Imaus  to  be  different  readings,  of  the  same 
name ;  and  Imaus  or  Himans,  tp  be  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  word  himafa,  signifying 
snowy :  and  Pliuy  knew  the  circumstance, 
well.  That  vast  ridge  hears  the  same  name 
at  present.  A  chain,  anciently  named  Tanms, 
which  rises  in  lesser  Asia,  and  runs  eastward 
through  Armenia  ;  from  thence  deviating 
to  the  S.  E.,  shuts  up  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  was  continued  by  Ptolemy, 
under  the  names  of  Coronas  Sariphi,  and 
Paropamisus,  dividins  Hyrcania  and  Tapuri, 
from  Parthia  ;  Margiana  from  Aria  ;  and 
Bactria,  from  the  province  of  Paropamisus  : 
or,  according  to  modem  ge^raphy,  dividing 
Mazandemn,  or  Taberistan,  from  Camis  ;  the 
countri^  of  Dahistan,  Corcan,  and  Karesm, 
from  Korasan  ;  Balk,  and  Gaur,  from  Segis- 
tau  or  Seistau  :  and  finally  was  made  to  join 
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that  ridge,  which,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
Caucasus,  divided  India  from  Bactria  ;  and 
afterwards  took  the  names  of  Imaus  and 
Emodus,  separating  India  from  Scythia. 
The  ridge  that  Mr.  Forster  crossed,  near 
the  Caspian  sea,  had  a  north  and  south 
direction  ;  and  answers  to  the  moontainB 
Masdoramns  of  Ptolemy,  which  shut  up  Ae 
eastern  side  of  I^thia  proper,  situated  on 
die  S.  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  modem  name 
of  the  vidge  is  Kana-hoody  ;  and  Mr.  Forster 
remarks,  that  the  elevation  of  it,  is  far  greater 
on  the  west,  than  on  the  east ;  so  that  the 
lands  of  Korasan,  are,  in  general,  more  ele- 
vated than  those  towards  Ispahan.  The 
Eana-hoody  mountains  are  those  which  M. 
D'Anville  has  extended  to  Herat  and  Cabul. 

Mr.  Vigne  thinks  the  word  FaioiptmiBBB 
is  formed  from  the  very  commonly  used 
Hindnstani  word  **pahar,''  which  signifies 
a  faiir  or  **  mountain,"  and  which  was 
perhaps  the  word  meant  by  Mr.  Mmsot, 
and  the  other  word  "  pam,"  a  "  ro<^,"  that  is, 
a  flat  roof,  such  as  is  used  in  the  east.  Mr. 
Masson  informed  him  that  the  Paropamisan 
range  is  a  good  deal  broken  into  DKwntains, 
with  table-Unds  on  their  summits. 

The  Hindoo  Coosh  mountains,  was  calked 
by  the  Arabs,  "  the  stony  girdle  of  the  earth.*' 
The  Paropamisus  west  of  Affghanistan  is 
now  occupied  by  intrepid  and  hai*dy  nomades, 
the  Eimak  and  Hazarah  ;  and  the  Afl^Iwa 
i-aceS|  whether  coming  from  Balk,  Cabul, 
Kandahar  or  Herat,  never  venture  into  their 
mountain  districts.  The  Eimak  are  shiah  and 
occupy  that  part  of  the  range  nearer  Persia  and 
the  Caspian,  while  the  Hazarah  (from  Hazar, 
{)ersian,  a  thousand,)  are  sunni,  aud  dwell 
in  tlic  mountains  adjoining  Afigliauistan. — 
Elph.  Cabul ;  RennelVs  Memoir ^  pp.  126, 
126,  190  ;  Vigne' 8  A  pergonal  Narrative, 
pp.  195-6  ;  Ma.rkham't  Embattg,  p.  46  ; 
i\/aston*s  Jonmeyt.    See  Koh-i-kas. 

KOHANU,  Mahr.  A  tumbler,  a  rope- 
dancer,  an  acrobat. 

KOHAREE,  a  river  near  Bii^wah  in 
Gwalior. 

KOHAT,  inlat.  33' 32-5,  long.  71-  22' 9, 
in  the  Paojab,  40  miles  south  of  Peshawar  is 
1,745  feet  above  the  sea.  Kohat  is  in  a  valley 
five  miles  long,  and  averaging  four  roil^ 
broad,  girdled  by  hills.  To  its  south  is  Bun- 
uoo  ;  to  its  west  the  Wuzecrce  and  the  Bun- 
gush  country  ;  to  the  east  the  ridges  which 
overhang  the  Indus.  It  is  an  expensive 
encumbrance,  but  politic^ty  indispensable  to 
the  Brittdi  government,  as  connecting  Pediar 
war  with  their  oUier  Trans-Indus  districts. 
Kohat  is  only  approachaUe  from  Peshawar  by 
two  passes,  both  passing  through  the  Afree- 
dihiUs.    The  Ig^B^tt^p^^njy^^f^ief  were 
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refractoiy,  aud  if  pressed,  betook  themselves  ■  able  for  the  inigation  of  rice  taoda.  The 


to  die  hills.  Tfao»e  portious  however  which 
are  held  bj  the  hill-tribe  of  the  Khuttak  were 
uauall;  quiet.  The  Khuttuk  indeed  have, 
in  their  ueighbourhood,  beeu  uoiformly  faith- 
ful aod  obedient.  The  valley  is  famous  for 
its  salt  miuw,  the  chief  of  whieh,  at  Baha- 
door  Kbeyl,  is  guarded  by  a  fort.  At  Kohat 
itself  there  is  also  a  force  with  a  cantoumeDt 
aod  a  fort.  la  the  Kohat  disbict^  the  priDci- 
pmX  tribe  are  the  Buogusb  Pathan.  Thej  are  a 
large  tribe,  cau  master  1  d,000  fightiag-men, 
aod  ara  fairly  good  soldiers.  They  highly  ap- 
preciated the  light  money  assessmeuts  of  the 
British  after  what  had  been  long  termed  the 
"  richer  rate"  of  sultan  Mahomed  Bnrukzye. 
Up  to  1844,  he  held  Kohat  as  a  fief  from  the 
Cabal  goverameut.  It  was  then  taken  posses- 
sioa  of  by  the  British  on  account  of  hostility  to 
^em  during  the  second  Sikh  war..  The 
eoiuhict  of  the  Baagush  in  refereuce  to  the 
Kdiat  pass  needs  to  be  noticed.  The  late 
kbut  <^  HaugDo  in  the  Bungash  country 
was  in  the  British  service  as  Bevenoe  CoU 
lector,  but  he  was  xnurdered  by  one  of  his 
own  relatives,  and  the  khanahip  descend- 
ed to  his  son.  The  Bungush  suffei'ed  much 
from  the  raids  of  their  hill  neighbours, 
Omkzye,  Tooree,  Cabutkheyl  Wuzeei-ee.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  are  also 
Bnagash.  This  valley  belonged  to  the.  fief 
of  sultan  Mahomed,  but  being  an  outlying 
locality  was  overlooked  whenKohat  was  taken 
posseasioa  ot  The  Cabul  govemmeai  then 
lost  no  time  in  arranging  for  the  occupation 
of  MeeraDKye,  which  appeared  to  have  beeu 
vacated  ;  so  sirdar  Azim  Khan,  the  governor 
of  tbeKhoorrom  province,  iu  18S1,  summoned 
the  Meeranzye  to  snn-ender  ;  but  they  peti- 
tioned the  British  to  include  them  iu  Kohat. 
17 uder  the  circumataucea  this  request  was 
acceded  to.  They  were  in  their  hearts  hostile 
to  the  Britiah  government,  as  indeed  they 
were  to  any  government  whatever.  Near 
Kohat  indifferent  coal  is  found,  generally 
on  the  surface.  Speuimeus  of  asbetus,  oc- 
cur in  veins  parallel  with  the  coal  strata  at 
Kanigoram  ;  and  both  ai«  stated  to  be  in  a 
hill.  Jet,  and  other  bitominons  prodactSt  are 
also  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  ofKohat, 
as  welt  as  fluid  bitumen,  or  mumia.  Hangu 
is  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Kohat. 
The  plain  of  Eohat  and  the  valley  of  Hangu 
are  well-cultivated  and  populous.  Wheat  is 
grown,  but  the  stony  soil  in  many  parts  seems 
more  adapted  to  the  colture  of  maize,  or  as 
^lere  called  juari,  the  qnali^  of  which  is 
exooUent,  and  the  retuma  h^^,  while  its  flour 
makes  admirable  bread,  and  ia  the  general 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  command 
<k  water,  in  niai^  ailuatifms,  is  made  avul- 
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inbabitauts  of  the  vilUges  in  the  valley  lead- 
ing from  Hangu  to  Kohat  are  principally 
shiah,  as  81%  alt  the  tribes  of  the  Turi,  then* 
neighbours,  although  not  so  bigotted  as  these  ; 
Wf  being  under  conb-ol,  they  are  compelled 
to  conceal  their  fervour.  The  Turi,  when 
they  see  a  stranger,  ask  him  if  he  be  etnught 
or  crooked,  putting  at  the  same  time  the  iOre- 
fii^r  to  their  foreheads,  and  holding  it  first 
iu  a  perpendiculai-  position,  and  then  in  a  con- 
torted one.  If  desirous  to  be  civilly  receiTed^ 
the  stranger  had  better  reply  that  he  is  straight 
by  which  they  undei*staDd  he  is  a  shiah.  The 
plain  of  Kohat  appears  on  all  sides  surround- 
ed with  hills  ;  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which, 
to  the  north,  is  seen  a  watch-tower,  by  which 
the  roud  to  Peshawar  leads.  Ttie  hills  south 
of  Kohat,  and  the  dtsCricta  of  Tank  and 
Bunnoo  are  likewise  peopled  by  genuine 
Affgliun,  as  the  pastoral  Wazui  and  others, 
or  by  agi-icultuial  tribes  claiming  such  a 
deaoent,  and  indeed,  throughout  the  moun- 
tains on  eithw  side  o£  the  Indus,  every  valley 
has  its  separate  tribe  or  family,  always 
opposed  iu  interest,  and  sometimes  differing 
iu  speech  and  maaners.  Generally  it  may 
be  observed,  that  on  the  north,  the  Affghan 
on  one  side,  and  the  Toorkaman  on  the  oiher, 
are  gradually  pressing  upon  the  old,  but  less 
euergetic  Duidoo.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
Afridi  of  the  two  passes  to  Kohat  i.  e.,  the 
Kohat  pass  or  Gollee  and  the  Jewakee  pass. 
For  tho  guurdianahtp  of  these  passes  the 
Afridi  have  received  some  kind  of  consider- 
ation from  snccessive  dynasties,  Ghiznivide, 
Mogol,  Dooiwiee,  Barukzye,  Sikh,  and 
British  ;  and  have  broken  faith  with  eaoh 
and  all.  These  mountaineers  are  gi^at 
traders  and  carriers.  They  convey  salt  from 
mines  in  the  Kohat  district  to  the  Peshawar 
market.  They  also  cut  and  sell  the  firewood 
of  their  bills.  By  these  means  they  procure 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  which  cultivation 
on  their  rugged  hill-sides  would  not  aloae 
suffice  to  a£R>rd.  Xhia  is  a  fortunate  <urenm- 
stanc^  inasmuch  as  the  British  authorities 
can,  by  blQckading  the  mouths  of  the  passes* 
stop  tiie  trade  and  reduce  the  Afridi  to 
sore  straits.  These  passes  are  of  importance. 
The  Kohat  or  Gullee  pass  is  the  direct  and 
best  raute  from  Kohat  to  Peshawar.  The 
government  post  between  these  two  important 
stations  runs  usually  by  this  route.  Kohat 
contains  numerous  mines  of  different  metals, 
including  sona-makhi  and  pitalmakhi.  A 
high  range  of  neighbouring  hills  abounds 
with  mines  of  coal.  The  Peshawari  bring 
it  in  great  quantities,  and  often  burn  it  for 
the  purpose  of  ,^^ielt^^^^^  do  not 
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succeed  :  naphtha,  is  also  found,  idiich  the 
villagera  generally  use  for  hunps.  Momyai, 
deemed  in  India  a  useful  and  valuable 
medicine,  is  dug  out  of  the  hilts  of  Kohat ;  it 
is  black,  and  i-esembles  gum.  It  is  very 
dear  in  India,  and  scarce.  The  Afridi  lie 
between  Peshawar  and  Kohat  and  the  Derajat 
strip  of  land  extends  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Kohat  to  the  Siod  frontier. — Mohan 
LaVi  Travels,  p.  368  ;  Schl,  Ad.  ;  Ree.  of 
G.  of  I^t  No.  ii ;  Mation's  Joumevs,  Vol,  i 
pp.  114  to  117  ;  Cunnmgham's  BUtory  of 
the  SihhM,  pp.  6-7. 

KOHAT AB,  see  Eohtu-,  Korambar. 

KOHEE,  female.  Kobeela,  male  ;  also 
called  shaheen,  bli^-eyed  hawka,  found  in 
Sindh. 

KOHEN,  Hind.   Edwardsia  hydaspica. 

KOHER,  HtND.  Sageretia  braDdrethiana. 

KOH-I-BABA,  a  remarkable  snow-clad 
ridge  in  the  Hindoo  Kosfa,  the  peaks  of  which 
ate  about  18,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  the 
great  continn^oa  of  the  Hindoo  Knsh,  is 
aboat  60  mUea  long,  in  lat.  34-  30*,  and  be- 
tween Img.  67*  30-,  and  68°  30*.  It  is  at  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Hindoo  Kaah,  with  whii^ 
it  is  connected  by  the  tranaverse  ridges  of 
Kaloo  and  H^jeguk.  According  to  Burnes 
and  Lady  Sale,  it  is  about  18,000  feet  in 
height ;  Outram,  20,000  feet ;  Humboldt, 
2,800  toieee,  or  17,640  feet ;  the  most  pro- 
oable  is  16,000  feet.  The  highest  accessible 
point  is  in  lat  34*  40",  long.  67*  30' ;  and  is 
13,200  feet ;  Hajeguk  pass  is  11,700  feet.  It 
ia  a  TBst  roanded  mass,  the  culminatiag  ridge 
ascending  in  loffy  peaks,  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snow,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  :  farther  to  t&  weet  it  sinks  into  the 
mazy  mountains  fwming  tiie  Hasarah  high- 
lands. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parapamisus 
of  the  Greeks. 

KOH-I-DAMAN,  Charekar,  at  the  head 
of  the  Eoh-Daman  valley,  north  of  Kabul, 
is  famous  for  the  gallant  defence  made  there 
by  Etdred  Fottinger  and  Haughton,  during 
the  Kabul  outbreak.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Batnta  as  Charkh.  Leech,  iu  his  Report  on 
the  passes  calls  it  Charka. 

KOH-I-DUZDAN,  see  Khash  Bud. 

EOH-I-HAMON,  see  Kashmir, 

EOH-I-EAF,  Pks8.   The  Kaf  mountain. 

EOH-I-KAS^  or  Eoh-i-Kuab  or  Canoasus, 
is  the  great  stony  belt  that  sepantes  northern 
from  southern  Asiiu  In  traversing  the 
kingdoms  of  Hindustan  and  Gabul,  from  the 
east  of  Bengal  to  Herat,  we  find  them  every- 
where bounded  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of 
monntuns,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  for  almost  the  whole  of  that  extent, 
and  frmn  which  all  the  great  rivare  of  boA 
countries  appear  to  issue.  This  diain  com- 
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mences  near  the  Brahmaputra,  and  runs 
nearly  north-west  as  fkr  as  Cashmeer  :  during 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  (from  bima, 
Sanscrit,  for  snow),  called  Himaleh  by  the 
natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries  and  is 
the  Himalaya  of  the  English  (hima,  anow  ; 
akya,  abode).  From  Cashmeer,  its  general 
direction  is  a  little  to  the  south-west  as  far 
as  the  high  snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Coooh, 
newrly  north  of  Cabul.  From  this  peak  its 
height  diminishes,  it  no  longer  bears  perpetual 
SDOW,  and  is  soon  after  lost  in  a  group  of 
mountains,  which  stretch  in  length  fran  C^ibal 
almost  to  Herat,  and  oecupy  more  than  two 
degrees  of  latitude  in  their  breadth.  Some 
ranges  issue  fr<Hn  this  mass  on  the  west,  and 
extend  so  far  into  Persia,  as  to  justify,  if  not 
completely  to  establisb,  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  which  connected  this  range  with 
mount  Caucasus  on  the  west  of  the' Caspian 
sea.  From  Cashmeer  to  Hindoo  Coosh,  the 
whole  range  is  known  by  the  name  of  that 
peak.  From  thence  to  the  meridian  of  Hera^ 
the  mountains  have  no  general  name,  among 
the  natives,  but  tiiat  of  Paropamisns  baa  long 
been  applied  to  them  by  European  geogra- 
phers. As  seen  from  the  pluns  of  Pe^war 
the  fourth  is  the  principal  range  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  and  ia  always  covered  with 
snow.  It  is  conspicuous  from  Bactria,  and 
the  borders  of  India,  and  is  seen  from  places 
far  off  in  Tartary.  Elphinstime  says  that 
the  ridge  of  Imaus  or  Himalaya,  is  seen  for 
a  distance  of  150  and  even  250  miles.  The 
Fkropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the  Eohis- 
tan  on  the  west,  extends  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hun- 
dred from  north  to  south.  The  wlu^  of 
this  space  is  such  a  mace  of  monntuns  aa  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  would  scarcely 
enable  us  to  trace  ;  and,  though  it  afibrds  a 
habitation  to  the  Eimauk  and  Hazarab,  it 
is  so  difficult  of  access  and  so  tittle  fre- 
quented, that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geo- 
graphy are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  range  of  Hindoo  Cooah  is 
no  longer  so  lof^,  as  to  be  conspicuoua 
among  tbe  mountains  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  that  no  continued  line  of  per- 
petual snow  can  any  more  be  traced.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  devated  re^on  ia  iahiUHt- 
ed  by  the  Bazarah,  and  ia  ecSd,  mi^ed  and 
barren :  the  levd  sptrts  are  littie  cnltiratedl« 
and  the  hills  are  naked  and  abrupt.  The 
western  part  which  belongs  to  the  Eimak, 
though  it  has  wider  valleys,  and  is  better 
cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains  has  a 
sudden  descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  : 
their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other  extremi- 
ties, except  perlurps  oa/Hie  wnt  <v  aondi^ 
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west  On  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink 
^imdnallj  into  the  plain  which  borders  on 
the  dttert.  The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  west.   See  Koh. 

KOH-I-MEERIAH,  a  hill  north  of  the 
Oxns  whi{^  produces  cool  of  good  qnali^. 
It  is  near  Ba^awar,  one  day's  j<niniey  north 
of  the  Oxns  liver.^  Wookt  Joum^  to  tke 
OxMM,    See  Baljawar. 

KOH-I-M0BAEIK,  a  roek  which  Britiah 
saOort  call  Bombareck.  Eoh-i-mnborak, 
means  blessed  mountain,  bnt  it  is  also  called 
Bas  mubarak,  the  fortunate  or  auspicions 
head  luid. 

EOH-I-NOKBEH,  or  Silver  Mountain. 
Mines  were  fonne^  woi'ked,  near  the  vil- 
la^ea  of  Sahr  Rud,  Hassa  and  Hidiomedabad. 
Tfau  mine  had  probaUy  been  abandoned, 
like  mai^  otiiers  in  Fwaia,  when  the  pro- 
duce was  fonnd  inadeqoate  to  the  labour  of 
working  ;  or  when,  as  the  peasant  signifi- 
cantly said,  deb  kharch,  nnh  hasel,  the  ex- 
pMue  amounted  to  ten  with  only  nine  of 
^ofit. — OuteU^t  TravelSf  Vol.  ii,  p.  106. 

KOH-I-N0R,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  a  oele- 
bra  tad  diamond,  said  to  be  the  immemorial 
heirlomn  of  Indian  sovereignty  from  the  days 
of  thePandu.  Colonel  Sleeman  would  have  it 
that  this  great  diamond  was  first  fonnd  in 
Golconda  by  Maer  Jnmla,  and  presented  by 
him  to  Shah  Jehan,  as  a  nazzar  for  a  pass- 
pOTt  to  his  aggrandiKemrat.  But  Baber  states 
that  oo  his  capture  of  the  palace  of  Ibi«him 
liodi  at  Agra,  he  fonnd  '  one  fkmoos  diamond, 
which  liad  been  acquired  by  saltan  AUah- 
ood-deen.  It  is  so  valoiUil^  that  judges  of 
diamonds  valued  it  at  half  the  daily  expense 
of  the  world.'  Most  probably  this  gem  was 
no  other  than  the  famous  £oh-i-Nur,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
mnd  an  inch  in  width.  Being  carried  off  by 
Nadir  shah,  it  was  afterwards  seized  in  the 
plnnder  of  that  monarch's  tents,  by  Ahmed 
shah,  fron  whom  it  descended  to  bis  son, 
Shab  Sbooja,  and  is  now  in  London.  His 
tvgfF"***  t^  Gaicowar  oS  Baroda  purchased 
the  celebrated  diamond  Star  of  the  South  for 
the  sum  of  eight  lacs  and  three-quarters  of 
nipeea,  £87,000  sterting.  The  Star  of  the 
South  is  next  to  the  Etdi-i-Nnr,  the  largest 
diamond  in  the  world  ;  weighing  125  carats, 
and  is  a  gem  of  extraordinary  purityand  Instre. 
— TV.  Hind.,  VoLu,  p.  318.    See  Diamond. 

KOH-I-RUD,  an  artificial  reservoir  at 
Iap«han. 

KOH-I-SAPED,  or  WbiteMoontain,forms 
a  most  mi^estio  boundary  to  the  soittii«m 
^de  of  %  ^bdn,  at  a  distance  ci  about  fifteen 
er  tw«aty  nUes  from  the  town.  Its  h^gh^ 
at  a  goon,  is  about  serantBan  tiunsand  fe^ 
and  aloi^  the  wfacde  sontfaeni  ride  .<tf  the 
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Himalaya,  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  Nipal, 
the  Safed  Eob  is  visible.  Its  snowy  top, 
is  also  visible  from  Peshawar,  but  it  cannot 
be  seen  from  Cabul,  even  from  the  top  of  the 
Tukht-i-Shab,  which  rises  behind  it. —  Vigne*» 
A  personal  yar,,  p.  234. 

KOH-I-SAFI.  Behind,  or  east  of  the  Siah 
Koh,  is  A  hilly  tract,  not  mountainous,  al- 
though waste  ud  desolate,  named  Koh-i-Sa6, 
6ram  the  tribe  that  pasture  their  flocks  in  it ; 
and  this  tract  intervenes  between  the  Siah 
Koh  and  the  valley  of  Taghow  ;  moreover, 
throngh  it  meanders  the  river  of  the  Kohis- 
tan. — Masson's  Joumeyty  Vol.  iii,  p  151. 

KOHISTAN,  literally,  hill  country,  but 
commonly  so  applied  to  mountain  tracts  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  British  possessions  in 
India. 

In  the  Kohittan  of  Cabul,  the  people  occu- 
py partially  the  valleys  of  Ghoribund,  Punjir, 
Nijron,  Tagow,  Aiidiang,  Allghur  and  the 
lower  Ennw.  To  the  sontii-eaat,  the  Kihis- 
ton  extends  to  the  hills  of  Tagow,  and 
&rtber  away,  to  Lughman,  the  Lamghan  of 
Baber,  and  so  called,  according  to  him, 
because  the  tomb  of  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Nuh  or  Noah,  is  to  be  seen  there.  From 
Charikar  to  Jellalabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Alexander,  whether  he 
re-crossed  the  moonteins  at  Bamian,  or  at 
Begbram,  marched  by  this  route  towards 
India.  On  a  detached  and  comparatively  low 
hill,  a  whitish  streak  is  observed,  extending 
from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  it  Thb  is 
the  Beg-mwan,  or  ronning  sand  mentioned  by 
Baber.  The  natives  say  that  it  runs  up 
again,  and  that  it  is  never  diminished  ;  and 
that  thei-e  is  a  cave  at  its  foot  where  noises 
are  heard.  It  has  been  described  by  Bumes, 
Vigne  and  other  travellers. 

The  Kokiatan  of  Jullandkur  is  interesting 
ethnol<^ieally.  The  revenue  of  the  rajah  of 
Mundi  is  reckoned  at  four  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  much  of  which  is  derived  frm  salt  and 
the  half  is  paid  to  the  Biitish  Government. 
The  hamleto  in  Kooloo^  near  the  Tiri  pass,  in 
the  Jnllandhnr  K<Aistan,  seldom  cnttain  more 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  houses.  Siii^le 
houses  are  numerous,  waA,  frmn  being  scat- 
tered amongst  the  fields,  give  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  bold  landscape.  This  distribu- 
tion of  houses  arises  from  lands  available  for 
cultivation  being  usually  of  small  extent  and 
w:idely  separated,  and  consequently  unable  to 
support  hu^  conununities.  It  is  also  impe- 
ratively necessary  for  the  husbandman  not  to 
place  a  ravine  or  any  other  impediment  be- 
tween  his  hut  and  his  fields,  as  all  eommnni'* 
cation  with  tfaem  wonld  prohidily  be  out  off 
dnring  the  greater  part  of  tiie  r^ns,  an  ira- 
portaDt  season  t^g^^^^a^gPe- 
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natives  of  Sookeyt,  Mundee,  and  Kooloo,  in 
the  KofaiittaD  of  the  Jallandhur,  bare  sallow 
troniplexions  aod  appeal'  to  be  of  tiie  same 
.  race  as  the  inhabitauts  of  Biuahir.   la  fact 
many  of  the  coolies  employed  in  carrytug 
baggage  between  Simla  and  Kalka  ai-e  men 
from  these  states,  who  are  attracted  there  by 
the  wages,  which  average  one  anna  a  day  iu 
their  own  districts,  but  from  four  to  six  auoas 
ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.    The  men  are 
generally  tall  and  strong,  but  few  of  them  are 
liandsome.    Many  of  the  young  women  are 
pretty,  bat  at  the  age  of  20  or  25  become 
coarse  and  stoat.   The  dress  of  both  sexes  is 
nearly  the  same.  It  conaiste  of  a  drab-coloured 
woollen  frock,  trowsera  of  the  same,  or  of 
leather,  and  a  flat  skull  cap,  generally  black, 
with  sandals  made  '  of  coarse  grass.  The 
woollen  cloth  called  puttoo  is  manufactured 
by  themselves  and  resembles  thick  coarse 
blanketing.    It  is  sold  iu  pieces  of  10  inches 
in  width  and  about  21  feet  in  length  at  2  Bs. 
S  As.,  or  3  Rs.  a  piece,  accordiog  to  (be  qua- 
lity.   Both  sexes  wear  a  girdle  aronnd  the 
waist,  and  the  men  generally  go  bare-legged 
during  the  hot  weather.    They  seldom,  if 
ever,  wear  shoea,  the  richer  classes,  however, 
wear  wwsted  stockings  and  shoes  when  they 
go  out.   The  women,  instead  of  the  cap, 
sometimes  have  a  coloured  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  head,  and  occasionally  twist  their 
hair  iuto  one  long  plait,  the  end  of  wiiich  is 
then  ornamented  with  slips  of  coloured  cloth 
or  shreds  of  worsted.    The  plait  is  by  no 
means  unbecoming  to  the  young.    The  di-ess 
of  the  women  ou  the  western  side  of  the 
Seukundir  range  consists  of  a  tightly  fitting 
body  and  sleeves  with  a  full  petticoat  having 
a  broad  border  at  the  bottom.    Their  favorite 
colour  is  a  light  yellowish  chocolate,  whilet  the 
border  is  generally  of  a  deep  blue  or  of  some 
other  dark  colour.  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
head  and  shonlders,  as  in  the  plains.  If  they 
meet  a  European  they  stop  and  turn  their 
backs  to  him  until  he  have  passed.  Tlie  men 
dress  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
on  the  plains.   The  women  of  Kooloo  and 
the  adjoining  states  are  inordinately  fond  of 
ornaments.   These  are  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  mother  o'pearl 
amulets,  which  both  men  and  women  use, 
conaistuig  of  small  thin  plates  of  mother  o'pearl 
of  various  sices  and  engraved  witii  mystical 
fignres.    Several  of  these  are  hung  around 
the  neck  and  hang  conspicnoudy  on  tiie  chest. 
Polyandry  is  said  to  be  unknown  amongst 
them,  nor  are  they  guilty  of  infanticide,  but 
polygamy  is  general.  Travelling  is  generally 
performed  iu  the  janpan  by  those  who  can 
affoi-d  it.    The  janpan  is  like  a  large  tray 
with  a  pair  of  bamboo  shafts  behind  as  well 
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as  iu  front   Ladies  have  theira  covered  over 
with  scarlet  cloth,   AU  agrienltunl  Jabon, 
with  the  exception  of  ploughing,  are  perform- 
ed by  the  women,  while  the  men  sit  idling  at 
hqme,  giwn  crops  are  cut  with  tlie  sickle, 
and  burdens  are  usually  can-ied  in  the  kilta 
or  laige  conical  baskets  hanging  over  the 
shoulders  on  to  the  back,  which  in  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  carrying  loads  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains.    The  monntaiueei-s  of  those  parts 
had  ioug  been  in  tlie  habit  of  ill-ii-eating  their 
wives,  and  on  the  introduction  of  KngUsh 
laws  the  desertion  of  their  liusbunds  by  the 
women  was  pretty  general.   The  men  of 
Knln  laid  their  grievances  before  the  pro- 
per  authority,  by  whom  they  were  toM  that 
since,  before  the  British  rule,  they  valoed 
their  cattle  more  than  their  wives,  they  must 
now  reverse  the  custom,  aod  take  greater 
care  of  their  wives,  a  system  of  vuluatiou  they 
evidently  could  not  appreciate,  as  wives  were 
more  plentiful  than  cattle.   About  Subathoo 
one  sometimes  sees  infants  wrapped  up  like 
little  mnmrnies  and  laid  iu  such  a  position 
that  a  small  rill  of  water  ialls  on  their  heads. 
These  iuf&nts  are  usually  watched  Bonae 
elderly  female  whilst  their  mothei-s  an  oa- 
ployed  in  the  fields.   The  natives  believe 
that  this  ordeal  straigtheus  the  diildren  ud 
renders  them  hardy,  and  that  it  cures  dysen- 
tery aud  various  other  diseases.    Bat  the 
common  object  is  to  keep  them  asleep,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  the  most  efiectual  means 
of  so  doing.    It  is  not  known  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mouutatnous  district  on  &e 
right  bank  of  the  Sutlej  adopt  this  ]^an  or 
not.    They  dread  the  evil  eye,  and  have 
recourse  to  witch  findei  s,  who  feign  the  power 
of  diseoveriag  evil  spirits  which  wander  over 
the  mountains  in  the  tangible  form  of  witches. 
If  a  cow  or  any  other  living  creature  die,  its 
death  is  immediatdy  attritHited  to  some  evil 
eye,  aud  a  witch  finder  is  employed  to  dis- 
cover it.  This  impostor  having  selected  some 
old  woman  who  bad  no  means  of  propitiating 
him  by  gifts,  placed  his  victim  in  the  cratre 
of  a  group,  whilst  all  interested  in  the  case 
sit  around  her  in  a  circle.    He  then  donees 
round  the  poor  creature,  and  ultimately  nodi 
his  head  towards  her,  whereupon  all  the 
lookers  on  do  the  sam^  which  coincidenoe  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  gnilt.  Formerly 
she  was  subsequently  eondemned  to  ba  bomt 
to  death  !   But  since  tiiat  district  became  a 
British  province  and  these  inhuman  proceed- 
ings have  not  been  allowed  to  take  place,  they 
declare  the  victim  of  their  snperstitieus  cre- 
dulity an  outcaete,  and  refose  her  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life,  thus  she  is  aban- 
doned to  her        and  would  probably  stam 
to  death,  but  for  the  time^^ift  of  a  coat  «•« 
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sheep  hy  some  ooe  of  her  relatives  to  the 
witch  finder,  who  forthwith  fastens  the  guilt 
on  some  oUier  person  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
ing in  a  similar  manner  from  the  relatives  of 
the  last  aecnsed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghumba  range 
appear  to  be  a  di^mt  race  of  men.  They 


mountaineers  are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors 
especially  of  brandy,  but  do  not  often  drink 
to  excess.  In  their  orgies,  the  women  ure 
ridiculously  decked  out,  especially  the  iiged 
dames.  Many  of  the  young  damsels  have 
beautiful  eyes,  of  which'  they  make  the 
utmost  use.    Their  characteristic  costume, 


are  shorter  and  appear  mooh  strongei-,  and '  their  long  cues  of  hair,  and  felt  caps  stuck 
are  certninly  cleftoer  abont  their  persons.  1  coquetttshly  on  one  side,  and  the  peculiar 
They  call  tibemselves  Riypoots,  and  say  they  |  bunchy  knot  peeping  ont  behhid,   to  say 


belong  tor  the  Oodds^atl  They  are  sharp 
and  able  to  impoee  upon  their  less  know- 
ing nei^bouTS.  Moat  of  the  witch-finders 
are  of  Uie  Chnmba  Guddee.  When  Euro- 
peans made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Kangra  valley,  these  men  had  very  slight 
□oti<ms  of  caste  and  would  eat  or  drink  any 
^ing  tiie  formw  gave  them,  whereas,  since 
their  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  plains, 
they  have  become  as  bigotted  as  any  hindoo. 
The  Chnmba  Gaddee  may  always  be  known 
by  tiieir  peenliar  conical  caps,  with  lappets  to 
turn  down  over  the  ears  like  an  English 
travelling  cap.  As  the  traveller  proneds 
from  the  plains  into  the  interior,  it  is  veiy 
interesting  to  remark  the  gradual  change  in 
the  features,  from  the  Hindoostaui  to  the 
Tartar-like  countenance  of  the  Lahonli. 
These  last  are  a  totally  distinct  race  from  rhe 
people  of  Kulu  or  the  Chnmba  Gaddi  range- 
The  liahoali  are  a  short  sturdy  set  of  men, 
verv  ugly  and  filthily  dirty.  The  women  are 
decidedly  plain.  The  costume  of  both  sexes 
consista  of  a  pair  of  loose  woollen  dmwerFjWith 
a  frock  of  the  same  material,  whilst  a  wrapper 
is  also  often  wound  around  the  body  by  being 


nothing  of  the  ornaments,  pi'odace  a  moct 
ludicrous  efibct,  whilst  Uiey  shnfile  and 
wriggle  their  bodies  about  in  the  dance. 
The  men  continue  either  quietly  looking  on 
or  beat  tom-toms  and  other  instruments.  It 
is  a  custom  to  add  the  names  of  ndjiicent 
towns,  villi^es,  or  places  of  note,  thus  tlie 
place  and  town  are  spoken  of  as  Sliujaiipoor 
Tii-a ;  the  Bui  Dhoon  is  called  Sookeyt 
Mundi  ;  also  Kangra  Bhawun  ;  and  PHllam 
Puttier,  &c,  are  terms  commonly  used.  The 
following  elevations  obtained  from  Capt.  A. 
Ounniogham  are  to  be  taken  as  approxima- 
tions. They  may  be  100  feet  either  more 
or  less  than  the  truth  : — 


Adinant^ur,  ft.  1,200 

Pathankot   1,200 

Noorpoor   1,665 

Kotila   1,370 

Kangara   2,647 

Joala  Mukhi...  1,805 

Tira  2,470 

Mnndi  2,637 

Saltanpoor.„ ...  4,584 

Kokitiani,—  Ka^an, 
stretching  upwards  from  the 


Hoshiarpoor,  ft.  1,200 
Kiimleh-gnrh...  4,258 

Nari  Ghaut  2,009 

Rajpoor  ditto...  2,500 
Sekunder  do..--  5,430 

Jaintri  ditto  5,632 

Gogar  pass  4,900 

Tiri  ditto.....'...  6,485 


IS  a 


narrow  glen 
northeramost 


thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  by  a  '  point  of  the  Hazara  district  for  a  distance  of 


brass  clasp  in  firont.  Their  dresf,  generally  of 
a  black  colour,  is  of  a  kind  of  plaid,  and  their 
cape  are  of  the  same.  The  womt^n  wear 
their  hair  either  in  loii^  plaits  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  profusion  of  red  wool 
and  coloured  thread:^,  or  comb  it  back  ^rff  the 
forehead,  tying  it  in  a  lump  behind,  and 
adwniog  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Around  the 
fat  cirenlar  caps  are  strung  Inrge  white  shells 
Kke  cowries,  gloss  beads,  and  pieces  of  amber. 
Aroand  tiieir  neck,  both  men  and  wpm*n  wear 
aaivlets  of  mother  o^pewl,  pieces  of  amber, 
torqaoises  and  other  precious  stmes.  Each 
nan  has  hanging  to  his  belt,  «  timber  pouch 
and  a  brass  instmraent  for  striking  fire  ; 
with  many  other  non-descript  implements. 
Th^  spend  six  months  of  each  year  in  Kulu 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season  in  Lahonl.  The  greater  part  of  that 
time  they  pass  in  dancing  and  drinking.  On 
their  jobilees^  they  set  off  fireworks  and  make 
a  tremendous  noise,  whilst  the  women  dance. 
Tfaeee  e^diibitions  do  n«t  terminate  until  they 
are  aU  too  dmok  U>  continne  them.   All  the 
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nearly  90  miles,  and  separnting  mabarajnh 
Golab  Sing's  temtory  from  the  indei>endent 
mountaineers.  Adjoining  Kaghan  and  reach- 
ing the  Hussnnzye  country,  separating  tlie 
Hazara  boi'der  from  the  Indus,  and  adjoining 
the  Agrore  fielship  in  Haza)*a,  is  the  country 
ofBomehill  tribes  named  Kohistani  and  Swati, 
who  originally  came  from  the  Swat  valley. 

The  Paropatnitan  cAntn,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on  the  west,  extends  three  hnndred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south.  The  whole  of 
this  space  is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and  though 
it  affi>rdsa  habitation  tothe£imak  and  Hazara, 
it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  fre- 
quented, that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geo- 
graphy are  to  he  obtained.  —  Moorerofe'a 
Travels  in  Journal  Beng.  As.  Soe.,  p.  387  ; 
Journal  of  the  Asia4ic  Society  of  Bengal, 
No.  ccii,  Aprily  p.  408.  See  Kuvir,  India, 
Affghan,  Kaffir,  Khyber,  Koh,  Kusb,  Kabul. 

KOH-I-TAK,  the  Sulimani  range  is  finish- 
ed by  the  Pahar,  or  hills  of  Koh-i-Tak  ; 
and  to  the  north-^.^^is  (fB^p^f^fJJSondi, 


XOHTAK. 


KOHTUL. 


wiUi  a  little  sdofr  upon  its  summit.  The 
Kayser  mountain  arises  in  front  in  a  aouthmi 
direction. 

KOH-I-ZARD,  see  KhuzUtao. 

KOH  KIRANA,  Hind.  A  hill  just  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Jhaog  district,  yieldiug 
iron  ore  of  good  quality. 

KOH-KOOT,  a  high  and  level  island  in 
lat.  I  r  36'  north,  long,  and  102*  34'  easL  It 
has  a  high  conical  hill  on  the  south-west. 

KOEUj  or  Kohol,  Ar.  Lamp-black,  used  by 
women  for  staining  their  eyelashes.  It  ia 
collected  by  holding  a  knife  over  the  flame  of 
a  lamp,  and  is  applied  with  a  glass,  leaden,  or 
wooden  needle,  called  a  mil,  to  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids.  This  is  the  fuligo  of  the  Komau 
ladies,  the  Persians  have  not  yet  tried  it.  The 
Arab  and  Indian  women  all  use  it.  Women 
do  not  use  sumut  or  antimony  which  men 
only  apply  to  tiieir  eyes. — Burton^a  Sind, 
Vol  i,  p.  276. 

KOHLEN  SAURE,  Geb.    Carbonic  acid. 

KOHLENSAURE  BITTERERDE,  Geb. 
Magnesia  alba. 

KOHLENSAURES  NATRON,  Sodss  aea- 
quicarbonas.  Soda,  the  Natron  of  the  Greeks. 

KOHLENSAURES-ZINK  OXYD,  Gbr. 
Calamine. 

EOHLU,  Hind,  of  Simla.  The  pnlse  Caja- 
nus  indicus  or  C.  llavns. 

KOHLU,al8oAnjanoIe?TAH.  Sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

KOHOMBA,  Singh.   Azadirachta  indica. 

KOHOON,  Singh.  Croons  satirus.  Linn. 

KOHTAR,  or  Eohatar,  a  racQ  on  the 
Neilgherries  who  occupy  many  of  the  elevat- 
ed parts  of  the  mnmtains.  Th^  have  no  dis- 
tinction q{  caste,  and  di^  as  mnch  from  the 
other  tribes  of  tiie  mountams  as  tiiey  do  from 
all  other  natives  of  India.  They  cultivate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of 
millet  and  of  the  poppy,  and  sometimes  a 
little  barley.  They  are  the  only  artisans  of  the 
hills,  being  goldsmiths,  silveramiths,  potters, 
shoemakers,  &c.,  &c.  They  worship  ideal 
gods  of  their  own,  which,  however,  they  do 
not  re|»flsent  by  any  image.  Many  of  their 
Tilli^ies  are  very  prettily  situated,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  hill  ;  ud  every  hill  thna  oocained 
is  called  kdiati^ri,  or,  aa  more  commonly 
pronoanced,  kotagiri.  These  people  the  Toda 
race  call  kuv, — Uieir  term  for  a  mechanic. 
As  this  tribe  kill  and  eat  a  great  deal  of 
beef,  it  was  no  doubt  intended  by  their  hindu 
neighbours  that  they  should  be  called  Goha- 
tar,  from  the  Sanscrit  Go,  a  cow,  and  Hata, 
slaying,  &c.  They  are  in  number  about  2,000. 
Every  Kohatar  village  has,  belimging  to  it,  a 
circle  of  Burgher  lumlets  or  viUa|^  from 
whiclk  they  claim  at  periodical  aauoia  the 
payment  m  kmd  of  certain  fees  ojt  dues  ;  and 
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for  which  they  in  return  farnisb  the  Budagn 
or  Bui^her  race  with,  orrather  make  f<Mr  than 
(the  lattei-  supplying  the  material),  their  im- 
plements of  woodcraft  and  husbandry.  Tbeae 
fees  are  generally  paid  in  a  certain  quanti^  of 
whatever  grain  the  Budaga  has  cultivated,  for 
each  plough  of  land,  besides  incidental  does 
on  marriages,  &c  On  one  oecasifHi,  when 
many  miles  from  one  of  the  Kohatar  vilUges, 
there  was  observed,  within  a  copse  at  •  short 
distance,  a  group  of  Kohatar,  men,  women  ud 
children,  sitting  rmmd  a  fire  from  wfai^  the 
little  8m<^e  th^  was  still  rising  first  attracted 
attention.  They  had  t»kea  posseseion  of  a 
dead  buUoek,  made  their  repast,  cut  it  up  and 
soddeoed  the  remainder  which  was  suspended 
to  each  end  of  little  poles.  The  Kohatar 
always  attend  the  fiiuerals  and  obseqniea  of 
the  Toda,  receive  from  them  the  car- 
cases of  the  bufialoes  that  are  offered  in 
sacrifice,  allowing  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of 
a  rupee  for  some  ;  and  others  they  receive  ia 
returu  for  the  assistance  they  affitrd  on  these 
occasions  or  for  services  which  may  have 
been  performed  for  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
If  they  ednnot  supply  thonselves  with  flesh 
by  any  of  these  means,  they  kill  some  of 
their  own  herd,  or  purchase  for  that  purpose 
from  the  other  tribes.  The  Kohatar  bum 
their  dead,  collect  the  bones  on  the  following 
day,  and  bury  them  in  a  hole,  nuurking  the 
spot  where  they  have  done  so.  This  they  do 
in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  obsequies. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  Monday  after  the 
first  new  moon  in  the  month  of  March,  «ll 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  assemble,  and 
preceded  by  music,  go  to  the  plaoe  of  baming. 
The  Kotfaar,  in  figure  and  habits,  resemfafe 
the  Chakili  or  drackler,  and  are  wocken  la 
leathetv  inw,  brass,  silver,  pottery  and  wooda. 
They  will  not  perform  labourer's  work,  except 
in  building.  Their  language  is  a  cormptioo  of 
the  Canarese.  They  eat  liie  flesh  of  antmala, 
of  whatever  distemper  they  die  ;  but,  in  182^ 
this  proved  fiital  to  several  men.  llietr 
stature  is  low,  4  or  4^  feet,  but  they  are  atont 
and  healthy.  They  eat  opium.  Th^  lire  ia 
Tillages  all  over  tlw  naads.  Their  numbers, 
in  1825,  were  187  men,  women  156,  boys  75, 
girls  79—497,  villages  5,  houses  ISS. 
They  never  milk  their  cows.  Thc^  are  not 
polyandrous.— Dr.  Skortt  ;  &arlui€$g  JSeil- 
gherry  Jlilh,  pp.  30,  81. 

KOHTUL  is  the  Persian  word  for  a  pasa 
or  defile  ;  Lukh  is  the  Belooch  term.  It  may 
be  a  contraction  of  K<A,  mounbun,  and  tel,  a 
rising  gronnd,  a  hill,  a  tumulus,  4cc.  But  tel 
is  by  some  retarded  as  Arabic,  and  the 
Burhan-i-Eatia  dictionary  spells  it  KnteL  Yet* 
in  a  Persian  ttualatkm  of  snltaB  Babei'a  Com- 


KOKAN, 


KOKA  PANDIT. 


Ijuigii^^.  The  spelling  ii  two  or  three  times 
KotoL— Onw/cy**  2?ravel$»  Vol.  i,  p.  268  ; 
3?ottinffer't  Traveh  inBelooekittan  and  Sirtd, 
p.  151. 

EOHU.  HiMD.    Olea  europsa. 

KOIA  MARAM,  Tam.  Psidium  pyrife- 
mm,  also  P.  p<HDifmim,  the  white  and  red 
goara  trees. 

KOIA  FIPOLI,  Tbl.  Salicomift  indies, 
WUld. 

SOIDA  CHIKA,  Malbal.  Fine  apple, 
the  AttuuB  sadvuB,  Sehult, 

KOIKAKA  w  Eykara,  a  race  who  make 
baskets-  The  name  maj  mean  Kaikaia,  or 
haDdicraftmeo. 

KOI-KOPAL,  i.  €.,  Gond  Gopai,  a  settled 
race  of  Gond  who  are  cow-keepei-s. 

KOU^  HiKD.  The  Indian  cuckow,  Eu- 
dynamis  orientalis,  see  Kameri,  Koel. 

KOIL,  Tah.  a  temple,  thus  Kali  koil, 
a  temple  of  Kali. 

ROILA'BHUTAL,  a  wanderiog  Gond 
tribe,  whose  women  are  dancing  girls. 

KOELASHA,  Saxb.  FromkeTas,  to  shine 
in  water.  This  is  the  Kailaaof  the  Himalaya. 

KOILI  AYARI,  Tah.  Canavalia  obtnsi- 
folia 

KOILU,  Tki,.  Salicomia  bractiata,  Roxb. 

EOIB-PAH,  the  Malaysia  name  of  a  tree 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  small  spars  for 
Dative  vessels :  it  is  said  to  be  strong  and 
durable  for  such  purposes. — £dye,  M.  and  C. 

KOIT,  Dukb.  FeroQia  eiephantum,  Corr. 

KOITOB,  a  sectiAn  of  the  Good,  iocluding 
the  Grond,  the  Raghuwal,  the  Daduvi  and 
Katalya.  The  Koitor  is  the  Gond  par  ex- 
cellence :  and  some  suppose  the  term  derived 
Irom  the  Peiman  *  Kofa/  a  hill. 

KOITABHAJIT,  Sans.  Jit,  signifies 
victory. 

KOJAG&BA-LAESHMI,  Sans.  From 
kah,  who,  and  jagri,  to  awake. 

KOJAH,  see  Kbiyah,  Khqjah. 

KOJLA  JAMUN,  Due.  Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

KOK,  HiVD.   Ficus  caricoides. 

KOEAl  RANG,  Hind.  DuU  manve  colour. 

KOKALLA,  see  Inscriptions. 

KOKALLAE;  HmD.   Tribulns  alatns. 

KOKAN,  a  small  teiritoiy  west  of  Kasb- 
gar,  with  capibU  of  same  name,  the  paternal 
kingdom  of  Baber.  It  is  ruled  by  an  Uzbek 
khan  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Yooz  who  claims 
a  lineage  hem.  Baber.  It  is  famed  for  its  silk. 
The  inhabitants  wear  sknll  caps.  The  posi- 
tion of  Kokan  has  been  shifted  in  the  most 
recent  Russian  maps  from  41*  2Z'  by  70'  30' 
to  40'  18'  by  71*  1'.  The  name  is  also  writ- 
Im  KtAuid  and  Khokand.  In  Balk  and  near 
Aadkhni,  the  harvest  is  at  the  banning  of 
Jnnej  in  the  oasia  conntriei  in  July,  in 
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KuDgrat  and  in  the  north  of  Khokand  not 
till  the  beginning  of  August.  Of  the  rivers, 
in  that  central  region,  the  Oxua  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  Zarafshan,  Shahr-Sabz  and 
Jaxartes  foUow,  and  Kokan  an  Uzbek  chief- 
abip,  is  situated  on  the  Sir  or  Jaxartes.  It 
possesses  considerable  celebrity  in  being 
looked  on  as  the  capital  of  Afrasiab,  and  is 
historically  connected  with  the  campaigns  of 
Cheneiz  and  Timur ;  but  it  is  better  known 
as  the  birth-place  oS  Babra',  from  which  he 
raised  himself,  first  to  the  throne  of  Kabul, 
and  ultimately  'to  that  of  Hindustan.  The 
once  ferUle  kingdmn  of  Ferghana  has  again 
taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  Toor- 
kistan.  Kokan  is  not  only  the  key  of  Toor- 
kistaa,  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  Uie  Chinese 
settlements  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand  and  Khoten, 
with  which  it  carries  on  a  very  considerable 
traffic,  and  where  the  khan  exercises  much 
influence.  Also  there  is  an  open  and  regular 
commuuicatioo  fromYarkau^  to  Cashmeei'  and 
Ladak,  so  that,  with  an  influence  in  Kokan, 
the  ramifications  of  commerce  become  infinity 
extending  into  Tartary,  China  proper,  and 
even  In^a.  Herat  is  valuable  as  an  empo- 
rium further  to  the  south  and  west.  Herat 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  entrepot  of  Persia, 
Toorkistan,  Cabal  and  India.  Kokan  will  be 
found  to  be  emporium  of  Tartary  and  China, 
of  Russia,  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Hin- 
dustan. If  Russia  and  England  abandon  in 
the  east  tbe  policy  of  friendly  comirikinication 
which  they  maintain  in  the  west,  and  directly . 
or  indirectly  urge  the  nations  wUch  intervene 
between  the  Indian  buxlers  to  make  war  on 
each  ot^r,  they  will  not  be  fulfilling  their 
duties  as  civilized  powen,  nor  can  they  dnive 
any  benefit  from  such  a  proceeding.  With 
irritating  causes  at  work,  Yarkand  and  Ko- 
kan must  come  into  collision,  and  Kokan, 
backed  up  by  Russia,  would  succumb  to 
Yarkand,  and  Russian  officers  and  Russian 
merchants  will  occupy  the  towns  of  Yarkand 
and  Khoten.  Kokan  and  Yarkand  intervene 
between  Russia  and  Hindustan. — /^xpcra, 
Sa^  India,  Cabul  and  AffgHanittaTt,  pp. 
120,  136-31. 

KOKAN  BEB,  Hisd.  Fruit  of  the  wild 
ber,  ZiCTphua  vulgaris,  and  Z.  nummularia. 

KOEA  PAKDIT,  author  of  a  work,  in 
Sanscrit  verse,  De  modis  coeundi  aliis  que 
rebus  veneris.  There  is  no  book  in  eastern 
literature,  except  the  Hitopadesa,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  such  variety  of  languages.  In 
Persian,  Hindustani  and  Fanjabi,  it  is  called 
Lazzat-uo-Nissa  :  in  Arabic,  the  Marifat-un- 
Nayk :  in  Sindhi,  tbe  Farhat-el-Ashikin. 
The  original  is  in  Sanscrit  verse,  and  transla- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  vernacular 
dialect,  of  Indi.. «  ^  Mi^^^a,  Ac. 


EOKKI. 


KOL. 


KOSAB,  see  Jet. 

KOK-BURADEE,BKirG.  Salvia  plebeia. 

KOKELAR,  an  artificiu)  lake  in  Ceylon, 
20  miles  ia  circumference. 

EOKEMAB,  a  decoction  of  poppj  heads, 
in  use  in  Persia. 

KOEHUR,  HiHi>.   Myrsine  africana. 

KOKI,  see  India. 

EOKILA,  Hind.  Eudynamys  orientalifi, 
Linn.    Himalayan  black-bird. 

EOEILAESHAHU  or  Golimidi,  Tel. 
Coiz  barbato,  R. 

KOKKA  PATALA  TIGE,  Tkl.  See 
Kokka  pala  tige  ? 

KOKKISA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Bignonia 
suaveolens,  JR. 

KOKKITA  or  Kar  ioguva,  Tbl.  Gai-donia 
latifolia,  Aii. 

KOKKITA  TARALA  or  Gudama  Uge, 
Tel.    Vitis  adnata,  Wall. 

KOKKITA  or  Kokkiti,  or  Samndra  pala. 
Tel.  Argyreia  speciosa,  8wt.,  also  Desmo- 
dium  gangeticum,  DC. 

KOKLAS,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya. 

KOKNA  of  tlie  Kol,  Halisetua  folvirenter, 
Vietl. 

KOKNAR,  Hind,    Papaver  somniferum. 

KOKNI  BER,  Hind.  Zizyphus  nummu- 
laria.  The  Jaogli  Kokra,  Hind.,  is  a  species 
of  Hibiscus. 

KOKOH.    Albizzia,  species. 

KOKQ  KHOTON,  here  ai-e  five  great 
Lama  serai,  in  each  of  which  are  more  than 
3,000  Lama,  besides  fifteen  smaller  serai ; 
20,000  is  thus  a  low  estimate  for  the  number 
of  Lama  in  this  famous  city. — Pn/ttep*s  Tibet, 
Tartary  and  Mongolia,p.  51. 

KOKO-NOR,  Mongol.  The  Blue  Lake 
or  Blue  Sea,  is  an  immense  reservoir  of  water 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. According  to  popular  tradition,  in 
Tibet,  this  vast  body  of  water  once  occupied 
what  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Lha<Ssa, 
and  foand  its  way  by  a  subterraneau  course 
to  its  present  bed. — Huc^s  Recollections  of  a 
Journeyj  p.  224. 

KOONKUSSK,  GsB.   Cocoa-nnt  palm. 

KOOKNA  ZEYLANICA,  Tkw. 

Kokoon-gass,  Si!fo^. 

This  tree  ia  not  uncommon  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  tho  Saffragam  and  Ambagamowa 
districts,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000 
feot.  The  iauor  yellow  bark  is  employed  by 
Ac  natives  medicinally  as  a  sternutatory,  and 
au  oil  is  expressed  from  tho  seeds,  which  is 
used  for  burning  in  lamps.  Wood  unknown. — 
Thia.  En.Fl.  Zeyl,  p.  52. 

KOKOOBD,  see  Kin-siu. 

KOKOS,  Bcs.   Cocoanut  palm. 

KOKOSNOOTEN,  Dut.  Cocoanut. 

KOKKI,  Mahr.   a  fox. 
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KOKOSNUSSE,  Geb.  Cocos  naeifen. 
Linn. 

K0K-SHIM,Beng.  Celsiacoromandeliana. 
KOK-SINGHA,  a  renowned  pirate  chief 
who  in  A,  D.  1661,  with  a  fleet  and  force  of 
25,000  men  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
Dutch  settlements  inFfflmosa. — Cottmgwood. 
KOKSH,  Koktsfa,  see  Kocch. 
KOKUL,  Tax.    BalsunodeDdron  rox- 
burghiannm,  Wall. 

KOKtJM,  of  Bombay,  Garcinia  purpurea, 
Roxb. 

KOKUN  or  Fai^hana,  see  Kokau,  Kaffir. 
KOL  is  the  term  applied  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  hill  countiy  of  Chota  Nagpur,  Mirza- 
pur  and  Rewah.    Enropeans  apply  the  term 
to  the  Dravidian  Oraon,  as  well  as  to  the 
others,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  and  most  of 
the  tribes  have  other  distinctive  names.  In 
the  south  of  the  Chota  Nagpnr  country,  about 
Singhbhum,  it  is  applied  to  ^e  Lui^  Eoi. 
The  Kol  of  Chota  Nagpnr,   are  in  two 
tribes,  Mondah  and  Oraon.   These  are  occu- 
pying the  same  villages,  cultivating  the  same 
fields,  and  their  festivals  and  amusements  are 
the  same,  but  they  are  of  entirely  distinct 
origin  and  cannot  intermarry  without  loss  of 
caste.  The  Muudah  were  the  prior  occupants. 
The  Kol,  Lnrka  Kol,  and  the  wilder  Lurka 
Kol  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Singhbhiim 
district,  speak  nearly  the  same  laugu^e  aa 
the  Ho,  Sontal,  Bhumi  and  Mundba.  The 
Kol,  the  Knr  of  ElUchpur,  die  Korewah 
of  Sargujah  and  Jnspur,  the  Mundah  and 
Kheriah   of  Chota  Nagpur,    the  Ho  of 
Singhbhum,  the  Bhnmij  of  Manbhnm  and 
Dhulbhum  and  the    Sontal  of  Maubhum, 
Singhbhum,  Cuttack  tributaiy  mahals,  Haza- 
rtbagh  and  the  Sontal    Pergnnn^s,  are 
kindred  peoples  numbering  several  millions. 
Amongst  the  Kol,  man  and  wife  eat  toge- 
ther as  is  the  custom  with  some  christian  and 
mabomedan  races.    The  Kol,  the  Muudah 
and  Oraon  tribes  and  all  those  cognate  to  the 
Muudah  are  passiraately  fond  of  dancing, 
which  they  commence  in  veiy  early  life  and 
regard  as  an  accomplishment.    'Hiey  also 
sing  well  and  have  musical  voices  and  a  great 
variety  of  simple  melodies.    Their  dancing 
assumes  a  national  character  at  thetr  great 
periodical  seasonal  festivals  and  fati-s  called 
Jatra,  at  which  the  young  men  treat  their 
partners  with  fairings.  The  Kol  have  a  belief 
in,  and  greatly  dread,  witches,  and  have  killed 
many  persons  whom  they  believed  to  be  so. 
Chota  Nagpnr,  properly  Chuttia  Nai;|nir, 
is  the  couuti7  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive phiteau  of  Central  India,  on  wliidi  the 
Koel,  the  Subonreka,  flie  Damadah  and  other 
rivers  have  their  sources.   It  extends  into 
Sirgujah  and  foig^|w!^tvae#54i^e  Upar- 
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;  or  highland  of  J uspur,  and  it  is  connect- 
a  coatitiuoQs  chain  of  hills  with  the 
hja  anil     mor  ranges  from  which  flow 
Ola  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  high- 
'  Ameiiautuk  on  which  are  the  sources 
Xerbudda.    The  plateau  is,  on  tlie 
,  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
.witfaanarea^  about  7,000  square 
It  is  on  all  sides  diffieolt  of  access,  is 
wooded,  undulating  country,  diversi- 
ranges  of  hills,  and  it       a  genial 
The  population,  in  1 866,  was  esti- 
at  about  a  milliou,  and  is  formed  of  a 
er  of  Doo-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen 
<  that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more 
Jf  of  them,  however,  being  the  race 
to  Europeans  as  Kol,  the  other  races 
>  Kagpnr  and  its  adjoining  tracts  are, 
afka  Eol,  Ho,  Bhumi,  Mundsh  and 
The  Kol,  in  former  times,  poBseaaed 
t  of  Chota  Nagpnr,  which  may  now 
to  be  divided  between  them  wad  tlie 
■or  Uram,  who  came  frtHii  Botas- 
Tbe  chief  men  in  meet  of  the  villages 
,  however,  of  the  old  Mundah  or  Kol 
d  they  do  not  intermany  with  the 
The  greater  part  of  Singhbhum  is 
hj  Kol,  and  we  find  them  numerous 
ggholty,  and  dispersed  to  the  vicini- 
:  Cnttack  and  Midoapore. 
:  Lurka  Kot,  as  they  are  termed,  inha- 
exteusive  tracts,  which  go  under 
!  of  the  Kolehan.  Part  of  these  wilds 
1  in  the  Singhbhum  district,  and  the 
ats  pay  a  nominal  obedience  to  the 
of  that  province,  bat  the  greater 
lofthis  population  is  more  under  the 
aee  of  tbe  rajah  of  Mokurbuij  than  of  any 
)  other  powerful  chiefs  in  that  part  of  the 
But  even  his  orders  are  obeyed 
■e  they  are  supposed  to  tend  to  the 
I  of  tbe  Kol  themselves.    Upon  the 
;  may  be  said  of  this  singular  people 
living  in  a  primeval  and  patriarchal 
'  nnder  llieir  Hoonda  and  Muiki,  they 
managed  to  preserve  a  sort  of  savage 
ice,  making  themselvea  dreaded 
by  their  more  powerful  and  civi- 
DOTS.  The  Kolehan  with  its  wilds 
.  is  divided  into  difierent  peer,  as 
I  termed,  or  pergunnahs.   These  peer 
speaking,  not  of  any  great  ex- 
)  or  three  moderate  marches  carry  a 
through  each  of  them.    There  can 
sdoubt,  and  such  is  the  tradition  among 
^Kmselves,  that  the  Lurka  Kol 
Ifir^inaUy  from  Chota  Nagpur,  and  are 
of  the  old  Moonda  or  Moondori 
dlistriet.   They  emigrated  finding  tbe 
liills  ud  valleys  of  Chota  Nagpur 
|ftafia«d  for  their  increasing  uttmbera. 
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The  same  cast  of  countenance  prevails  iu  the 
two  races,  though,  perhaps,  tiuged  with  a 
wilder  and  more  fierce  expression  in  the 
Lurka  Kol.  The  Uraon,  who  inhabit  great 
part  of  Chota  Nagpur,  regard  the  Kol  as  a 
tribe  inferior  to  themselves,  and  do  not  inter- 
marry with  them.  The  villages  in  the  Kolehan 
are  ruled  by  Moonda  and  Manki  as  in  Chota 
Nagpur.  Tlie  former,  the  Moonda,  is  the 
proprietor  of  one  village  ;  while  tbe  latter 
holds  six,  eight,  or  twelve.  These  village 
potentates  used  frequently  to  wage  fierce  wai' 
with  one  another,  and  bitter  and  long  existing 
feuds  have  often  prevailed  amongst  them. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  Kol  character, 
however,  that  serious  and  bloody  as  may  be 
the  domestic  quaiTels,  no  sooner  are  they 
threatened  with  hostilities  from  without,  than 
all  their  animosities  are  laid  aside  and  forgot- 
ten for  a  time.  The  villagea  are  generally 
built  on  8ome  elevated  spot  aarrounded  by 
trees,  and,  at  B<nne  little  distanee  from  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Tillages,  the  Kol 
standud  or  ensign,  a  pair  of  buffiilo  horns,  is 
suspended  in  a  conspicuous  situation.  The 
dress  of  botli  sexes  is  alike,  a  strip  of  cloth 
brought  round  the  loins  and  passed  between 
the  thighs  forming  their  only  covering  ;  the 
women  wear  a  profusion  of  coloured  beads 
suspended  fi-om  their  neck?,  and  have  tlieir 
ears  pierced  with  a  number  oC  small  brass 
rings.  Their  diet  is  of  a  very  promiscuous 
nature  ;  every  thing  almost  that  can  be  con- 
sidered eatable  bung  relished  by  them,  and 
moch  of  what  we  cmaider  cat-non  k  eagerly 
sought  for.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Eol  of  Chota  Nagpur.  They  are 
greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness  ;  the  religion 
of  the  Lurka  Kol  is  nothing  but  a  supei'stitiou 
of  the  grossest  kind.  The  great  divinity  is 
the  sun  (suruj),  next  to  the  sun  ranks  the 
moon  (chandoo),  and  then  the  stars,  which 
they  believe  to  be  die  children  of  the  latter. 
They  uniformly,  upon  solemn  and  great  occa- 
sions, invoke  the  sun,  and  by  him  many  of 
these  lawless  men  at  times,  swore  alle- 
giance to  t^e  late  E.  I.  Company.  Another 
form  of  oath  used  by  th«n  is  that  of  swearing 
upon  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  a  tiger's  skin 
and  claws,  and  the  earth  of  the  white  ants' 
nests  ;  besides  the  sun  and  moon,  oUier  infe- 
rior divinities  are  supposed  to  exist,  to  whom 
the  Kol  offer  up  sacrifices  of  various  kinds. 
These  spirits  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  trees 
and  topes  in  and  around  the  village.  The 
belief  the  Kol  entertain  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Bhonga  must  be  considerable, 
as  they  will  on  no  account  allow  those  trees 
to  be  denuded  of  thur  branches,  and  still  less 
cut  down.  It  is  the  universal  custom  in  Uie 
Ttrious  Kol  ▼iU«gM^^t^^h@^^^U 
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seized  with  the  paius  of  labour,  she  is  imme- 1 
diately  removed  to  a  looely  hut,  the  door  is 
shut  upoa  her,  ofieriogs  of  various  kinds  are 
suspended  near  it  to  propitiate  the  Bhonga, 
and  DO  one  ventures  near  till  all  is  over.  The 
women,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  secluded 
or  shnt  up.  When  a  Kol  y<mih  has  fixed  his 
affection  on  a  lass,  generally  the  inhabitant  of 
some  neighbonring  villi^  she  is  wv^Iatd  and 
carried  off  to  his  house  by  himself  and  hia 
friends.  So  soon  as  information  of  this  reaches 
the  parents  of  the  girl,  they  proceed  to  the 
village  of  the  ravisher,  not  however,  in  gene- 
ral, with  any  hostile  purpose.  Interviews  take 
place  between  the  friends  on  either  side,  and 
at  length  matters  are  brought  to  a  final  set- 
tlement i  the  new  husband  paying  to  the  father 
cf  his  spouse  a  certain  numbw  of  cowsi  goata, 
or  bttffiJoes,  acoording  to  his  means,  or  the 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  his  bride.  After  this 
a  scene  of  feasting  and  intoxioatiiHi  generally 
follows,  in  which  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men  participate.  The  Eol  bum  their  dead, 
carefully  collecting  the  bones  and  ashes  and 
bury  them  with  offerings  of  rice  in  or  near 
their  villages,  placing  perpendicular  or  hori- 
zontal slabs  of  stone  over  each  particular 
grave.  Those  grave  stones  form  a  remark- 
able object,  and  strike  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  on  approaching  a  Eol  village.  The 
only  weapons  used  by  tl»  Kol,  whether  in  war 
or  hunting,  are  the  how  and  arrow,  and  the 
tulwar  or  axe. 

The  Mundah  Kol  or  Ho,  comprise  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  five  per- 
gunaahs  of  Silli,  Tamar,  Bamndah,  Rabey 
and  Bundu,  all  others  being  recent  settlers. 
But  many  of  the  Mundah  Kol  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  ancestors'  lands,  by  middle- 
men, brahmans,  and  rajputs.  Mundah  settle- 
ments are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
partBof  ChotaKagpur.  TheMuudahand  Son- 
tal  are  amcHigst  &e  ugliest  of  mankind,  the 
Sontal  being  remarkable  for  good  nature  and 
ugliness.  They  are  more  like  Hottentots  than 
Negroes.  The  extreme  featured  of  the  Mun- 
dah race  have  high  cheek  bones,  small  orbits 
often  with  an  oblique  setting,  flat  faces,  with- 
out much  beard  or  whisker,  and  in  colour  from 
brown  to  tawny  yellow.  Mundah  features  are 
flat  and  broad.  The  richer  people  of  the  Mun- 
dah,  who  aspire  to  be  zemindars,  wear  the 
ptnta,  reverence  brahmans  and  worship  Kali, 
but  the  mass  continue  in  their  original  faith. 
The  great  propitiatoiy  sacrifices  to  the  local 
deities  are  carousals,  at  which  they  eat,  drink, 
sing,  dance  and  make  lov^  and  the  hindom 
settled  in  the  province  propitiate  the  local  dei- 
ties. The  Mundah  country  is  arranged  into 
Pnrha  or  divisions,  each  consisting  of  twelve 
or  more  villages  under  a  chief,  and  the  chiefs 
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meet  at  times  for  consultation.  Many  of  the 
Oraon  and  some  of  the  Mundah  clans  or  Kili, 
are  called  after  animals,  the  eel,  hawk,  crow, 
heron,  and  the  clans  do  not  eat  the  animal 
whose  name  th^  bear.  The  Mnndah  and  Ho 
dead  are  placed  in  a  coffin  along  with  all  the 
clothes  and  oraaments  used,  and  all  the  money 
the  deceased  had,  and  all  burned.  Hie  lai^ter 
bones  are  pi'eserved  till  a  large  monumental 
stcme  can  be  obtained,  and  the  bones  are 
interred  below  it,  the  Ho  near  the  houses,  Uie 
Oraon  separate  from  the  vilUige.  Th^  are 
taken  to  the  tomb  in  a  procession,  with  young 
girls  with  empty  and  partly  broken  pitchers, 
which  tiiey  reverse  from  them  to  him  to  show 
that  they  are  empty.  The  collection  of  theae 
massive  grave  stones  under  the  fine  old 
tamarind  trees  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Kol 
viUages.  The  stones  are  sometimes  so  laige 
that  the  men  of  several  villages  are  required 
to  move  one.  The  bones  are  put  with  some 
rice  into  a  new  earthen  vessel,  deposited  into 
the  hole  prepared  for  them  and  covered  with 
the  big  stone.  The  Mundah  and  Oraon  races 
are  fond  of  field  sports,  and  all  game,  laige  and 
small,  disappear  from  near  them.  They  fonn 
great  hunting  parties.  Fishing  and  cock- 
fighting  are  also  resorted  to.  The  Mundah 
and  Ho  have  a  shamanite  religion.  They 
have  no  worship  of  mateiial  idols,  but  Sing- 
bongu,  the  sun,  is  the  supreme  being,  the 
creator  and  preserver,  a  ben^ewt  dei^,  and 
they  have  secondary  gods  all  invisible  and 
generally  malevolent.  Sacrifices  to  Singbooga 
are  made  of  fowls,  pigs,  a  white  goat,  tibe  ram 
and  bu&lo.  The  Kol  and  Sora  dwell  towards 
the  north  of  the  Gond  and  Kond  iu  CeDtr*l 
India ;  their  languages  contain  Dravidian 
words,  but  they  belong  to  a  totally  different 
family  of  languages.  The  Kol  also  inhabit  the 
forest  and  mountain  tracts  of  Benares,  sooth 
Bahar  and  Ghota  Nagpur  on  the  north  of  the 
Kond,  is  Gbondwana,  and  border  on  the 
people  in  the  Rajmahal  bills,  dwelling  in  the 
east  at  Sumbulpur,  Sii^iyah,  Gangpur,  Chota 
Nagpur,  Ramgurh  and  Monger.  The  Kol 
were  described  by  Lt.  "Hckell  in  1640,  in  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journd.  One  tribe 
called  Oraon,  was  driven  at  an  early  period 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and 
found  the  Mundah  Kol  tribe  in  possession  of 
Chota  Nippur.  The  Mundah  call  themselves 
Ho,  though  more  generally  known  as  Eol. 
The  Eol  and  Male-Uraon  are  physically  Ultra- 
Indian  more  than  Dravidian,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  Vindhya  and  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  G«ngetic  vall^,  by  Ultra- 
Indians,  implies  that  the  valley  itself  was  at  one 
time  possessed  by  the  sanu  rao^ — ^tiie  anmiriest 
conclusion  is  that  the  Eol  were  an  extenaion 
of  the  ancient  UltnJndp  pqiv^i^  popnla- 
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tlon  of  the  tower  Ganges  and  of  the  htghtaods 
on  its  eastern  mai^io.  The  Kol,  and  Lurka 
Kol  and  Sura,  in  Singhbum,  north  of  the 
Gond,  are  regarded  bj  all  writers  as  of  the 
primr  Scytiiic  stock. 

The  Larka  Kol  were  subdued  in  1821,  and 
an  agreemeat  ma  made  irith  them  by  which 
ihej  bound  themselves  to  be  subject  to  the 
British  goremment,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.  In  1 857,  a  large  number  of 
the  Lurka  Kol  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rajah 
of  Forahat,  a  nyput  chieftain  near  the  Kole- 
bao,  but  on  the  restoration  of  order  they  re- 
verted to  peaceful  pursuits.  The  estate  of 
the  rajah  of  Sioghbum,  afterwards  styled  the 
njah  of  Porahat,  was  then  confiscated  for  re- 
bellion. The  t(^  revenue  frwn  the  district 
is  about  Rupees  45,000.  The  expenditure 
induc^Dg  a  pc^oe  battalion,  amounts  to  about 
Rupees  30,000.  KfA  arms  are  the  bow,  a 
piece  of  bamboo  with  bamboo  string,  the  wrow 
barbed  and  battle  axe.  The  Kol  intermixed 
with  the  Gond  on  the  Sumbulpur  borders,  ai-e 
Bud  to  be  called  Kii^i.  In  British  India  and 
on  its  b<H*ders  are  four  distinct  branches  of  the 
&mily  of  languages  spoken  by  members  of  the 
Turanian  race.  In  the  north  are  the  Himala- 
yan tribes,  with  dieir  dialects,  occnpying  from 
theKanawars  on  the  Sutlt^  to  the  Boti  of  Bhu- 
tan in  the  extreme  east.  Then  there  are  the 
Lohitio  class  of  languages,  comprising  with  the 
Burmeee  and  others  of  die  Malay  Peninsula 
the  dialects  of  the  Kaga  tribes  and  of  the 
Mikir  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Bodo,  Kachari, 
Kuki  and  Garo  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Nearly 
related  to  this  class  Is  the  Kol  or  Munda 
family  of  languages,  including  the  Kol,  Son- 
thai  and  Bhnmi  of  SiD*hbbam  and  Western 
Beogal  and  the  Mundala  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
the  Kur  or  Muasi  and  the  Korku  in  Hushan- 
gabad,  and  westward  in  the  forests  of  the 
Tapti  and  Nerbudda  until  tbey  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Bbil  of  the  Vind'hya  hills  and 
the  N^al  of  the  Kandeeh  belong  to  this 
family  ;  indeed  Hr.  Hislop  held  that  the  word 
Kbf  is  identical  with  Kol. 

The  fourth  branch  is  TamuUc  or  Dravi- 
dian,  to  which  belong  the  Brahni  of  Baluchis- 
tan, the  Gondt,  the  Tuluva  of  Kaoada,  the 
Kamata  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
the  Todava  of  tiie  Neilgherries,  the  Hala- 
yalaro  of  Travancore,  ^e  Tamul  and  the 
Telugu. 

The  Kor  and  die  Sontbal  are  closely 
related,  and  are  s^iarated  from  the  Dravidian. 
Tkb  Knr  or  Muasi  and  the  Koritu  or  Korku, 
to  the  north-west  and  vest  of  Ae  Maha- 
deva  bills,  are,  in  langnage  at  leas^  quite 
distinct  from  the  Grond  tribes. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Tamu- 
lian,  Tibetan,  Indo-Chinese,  Tangus,  Ghineae, 
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Mongol  and  Turk  are  so  many  branches  of  the 
Turanian  family,  and  be  regards  the  abori- 
gines of  British  India,  as  northmen  of  Uie  Sey- 
thic  stem,  but  he  remains  undecided  whether 
they  owe  their  Scythic  physit^mny  to  the 
Tangus,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of 
the  Tartars  or  Scythians,  and  whether  th^ 
immigrated  from  beyond  the  Himalaya  at 
one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several 
periods  and  at  as  many  points.  AH  writei-s 
are  of  opinion  that  when  the  Aryans  entered 
India,  tbey  found  the  country  occupied  by 
prior  Scythic  races,  to  whom  their  writers 
apply  such  contemptuous  expressions,  as 
Dasya,  M'hlecha  &e.  These  prior  racea  seem 
to  have  been  driven  largely  out  of  ncvthern 
India  into  and  through  the  Vindhyan  moun- 
tains into  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
where  tibeir  idiom,  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  Mala- 
yalam  and  Kamatica  are  sister  dialects  of  one 
speech,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  concura  in  opinion 
with  Professor  Rask  who  regards  the  lan- 
guages of  the  mountain  tribes  of  India,  the 
Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda  and  others,  as  also 
of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  mentions  that  some 
curious  analogies  have  been  observed  between 
the  Tamulian  and  other  dialects  of  the  penin- 
sula and  the  languages  of  Australia.  Mr. 
L(^n,  however,  who  has  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  contrasting  and  comparing  the 
Dravidians  from  various  parts  of  India,  in- 
clines to  call  them  South  Indian,  fleremarks 
that,  physically,  the  population  of  Southern 
India  is  one  of  the  most  variable  and  mixed, 
which  any  ethnic  province  displays.  A  glance 
at  a  considerable  number  of  Kling  (Telugu) 
and  Tamular  of  different  castes  and  occupa- 
tions, shows  that  the  varieties  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  similar  assemblages  of 
men  of  other  races,  such  as  Europeans, 
Ultra-Indians  or  Indonesians  (including 
negroes  in  the  last  two  cases)  are  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  being  referred  to  a  single  race 
of  pure  blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian, 
some  are  Semitic,  others  Australian,  some 
remind  us  of  Egyptians,  while  others  again 
have  Malaya,  Polynesian  and  even  Simang 
and  Papuan  features.  This  varied  character 
of  the  races  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  may 
be  seen  daily,  in  Madras,  to  which  alt  the 
races  from  the  south  of  India  resort. 

The  Ho  differs  from  the  northera  lal^;uages 
not  only  in  its  greater  fluency  and  agglutina- 
tive and  inchoate  fiexional  tendency,  but  in  its 
dissyllabic  character,  ita  profiisioo  of  dual  and 
relative  forms  of  At  prononns,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  qnalitive  before  the  snbatantive. 

Three  Uete  of  words  were  obtained  by 
Captain  Houghton  from  Chyebassa  in  Cen- 
tral India,  and  two  by  Colonel  Ousely  from 
Chota  Nagpore,  §^  ,or,7Kfei<b^Mr,^Hodg- 


KOL. 


KOL. 


BOD  regarded  as  dialects  of  the  great  Kol 
laoguage,  and  hj  infjaD9  of  Uraou  speech 
he  farther  traced,  without  difficulty,  the  con- 
uectioQ  of  the  lauguage  of  the  Kot  with  that 
of  the  hill  mea  of  the  Rajmalial  and  Bhagal- 
pui-  ranges.  He  considers  tliat  betwceu  those 
several  Kol  tongues  and  that  of  the  Good  of 
the  Viudhya  there  are  obviooa  links,  and  Mr. 


Elliot  showed  that  much  reeembhince  both 
in  Tocftbles*  and  structure  existed  between 
that  Goud  lauguage  and  the  cultivated  tongues 
of  the  Dekhau.  The  Soutal  call  the  Kol, 
Ho>lar-Ka.  Maraog  Booroo  is  a  god  of  the 
Kol,  of  the  Hu  and  Oraon  tribes,  the  Sontal, 
Bhoomij  audMuuda.  Booroo  means  a  moan- 
tain,  and  every  mountaia  has  its  spirit. 


Khond  and  Kol  words,  from  Dr.  Vojfsetf's  MS.  Joumal^  eoUeeted  in  1821,  1828  4- 1824. 


Hu. 


Womu  

Water.  , 

Fin.  

Euth  

Stoos  

Tree.  

Hmer.  

MUk.  

HID  

UotHB.  

Omh  

Moatta.  

EVM.  

HOift  

Bab.  

Bmed  of  wheat. 
FMh  


Cowdung. 
Urine.... 
To  glTe . . . 
,,  bring., 


Oooar  Ggiid. 
EUiehpoor. 


He}sfal  dote. 


Joffere  

Da.  

Slnghel  

Kanaa.  

YoUut  

SeoBK   

Shnhad  

Doob.  

Doonsvr.  

0am  

Jhana  

Otaaboo-Koto.. 

Hoonb.  

Heht  

Ap  

Sokra  

Jeloo.  


Wazra.  PI : 

maiua. 
Maee.  PI :  atr. 

Yeer.  

Kim  

Dnrtee.  

longbee  

IfoAa  

Pliookee  

FaeL  


Shena  

Eookuom. 

Ikeja.  

Sallla  


drink  Noweja. . 

eat  ' Joroeja. . 

strike  Kbowja . 

call  ont  Unjeeja . 


„  aleep  Oltejeeja... 

„  riie  Bltoj*  

„  dt  jSoobangeJa. 

„  aak  where  he 


OondH.  of 
HailnddA. 
Cboka  near 
Hodiangabad. 


Todee  

Kenlk  

Muiur  

Chootee  

SaraeOokna. 
Bom  PI : 

Kha&k. 
Srople  


Hoko. 

Heiako. 

Da. 

SlugheL 

Hanaa. 

Bnkiim. 

Daiao. 

Doomoor. 

Tomb. 

Booroo, 

Oah. 

Ak. 
Hebt 
Hooanb. 
Oop. 


aeamke. . 
Tunaka.. 


Ooojena.. 
Tlnjeena.. 

Jemn  

Wonaro.. 


Namseeo. 
Teda.  - . . . 


baa  tooe..|Chota  walnnjai 


„  bind  [Ttdkeja..  .  _ 

„  open  Itf  kcda.  |Ted&. 


OolBlan- 


Stm  

Ood  

Penatei . . 
Drawfod.. 
Bedstead.. 
Mmoj.  

rigw  

Antelope. 
BoffaloQ.. 


Qeloo. 

Goorie. 
Dooki. 
Inunayiiien. 
Haraowkoo- 
men. 
Noweemen. 
Joomemen. 
AUtunrooja 
Koorkoor- 

toowemen. 
Giteemen. 
liBgoomen. 
Doobmen. 

Senwakoo. 

ToJemen. 

Baheman. 


Coou  Gond 
or  Ooud  of 
tbeOawll- 
ABrniwe 

MNeifapdda 


Elk  {SMBbnr). 

Ciotton.. 
Bamboo 

A.  mill.  

A.  child.  

&.  female  oUldl 
Arrow  


Ooondof 
Hoshnn- 
gafawL 


Ipeel  jSocdtoom.. 

Qoomol  eianiPerme  lor . 

Hootlah  Panpen 

Kawra  

Parkonm. . . 

Oonal  

Eoda.  

Gtotharie.. . . 


BntUl. 


tOOWL.... 

Kapooa.. 
Mat  


Uea... 
Banah. 


B. 
10. 
[1. 
12. 


PeamaL 

Kattonl.. 
WnUal... 


Hurmee  , 


Dad  

Cntami . 
UentB* 


Colewonla 
at  Cfatn- 
nooh. 


Gpoel ... 


Parkoum 

laoo  

Kola..... 
Kotharle 
aebep. 
Bit  kllko. 


Bann... 
Xatwom. 
Hut  


Sarr  


Aphe  

Aphaon  

Binnace  

remuoe. . . . 


Aya... 

Blbai. 
Arfae.. 


Cbeedy. 


Uea  

BarUba, 
deaoom, 
boon^ 

Aphla.  . 

Aphooa. 

Hnsaee 

aingbooen 

Turitun, 
dlggj.. 

Aya,  kor* 
aoondie. 

nnar  .... 

Arhe  


Oye. 


Cole  <%innoob- 


1.  Sunk. 

3.  Kom-. 
A.  AagiuB. 
5^  Cbaatdea. 
fi.  OakmL 
7.  Kjoddkvn 

6.  Bbka. 

9:  Luorle. 
10.  mSSa. 
IL  SooreML 
IS.  Pooitec. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

la 

17.  SeedlHff. 

19.  SooQciM. 
90.  Bnddr* 
tl.  fl«g««e. 


From  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Kot  and  Dravidian  languages,  Mr.  Hislop 
concludes  that  while  the  stream  of  Diavidian 
population,  as  evidenced  bj  tlie  Brafani  in 
Balnchistaii,  entered  India  hj  the  norUi-west, 
that  of  the  Kol  fiuntly  seems  to  have  found 
admission  by  the  nOTth-east  and,  as  the  one 
flowed  sonth  towwds  C^ie  Kumari,  and  the 
other  in  the  same  direction  towards  Cape 
Romania,  a  part  of  each  appears  to  have  met 
and  crossed  in  Central  India.  This  hypothe- 
sis rests  on  the  presence  of  the  Brahui  whore 
they  u'e,  a  fact  which  is  not  inconsistent, 
however,  with  the  supposition  that  the  Dra- 
vidian tribes  may  also  have  entered  India 
from  the  north-east  or  even  across  the  Hima- 
laya, as  the  K^war,  Newar,  Chepang,  and 
otiier  tribes  have  douey  while  the  Kol  tribes 
were  an  oflbhoot  from  a  later  horde,  the  main 
body  of  which  entered  the  eastern  Peninaula. 
The  Brahui  may  have  been  driven  westward 
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by  the  invading  Arya  from  the  upper  Indus. 
To  the  early  Aiya  the  prior  tribes  were  known 
as  Dasi,  who  Dr.  J.  Wilson  tells  us,  were  not 
altogether  barbuians,  for  they  had  distinctive 
cities  md  other  establishments  of  at  least  a 
partial  civilizatioo.  Then,  as  now,  they  were 
darker  than  the  Arya :  and,  according  to  D^. 
Wilson,  the  more  marked  Taranians  in  Gqje- 
rat  and  other  provinces  are  still  dananinated 
the  Kali  Praja  (corrupted  intoFarq)  or  black 
population.  In  former  times  the  Kol  or 
Col  possessed  the  whole  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them  and  the  Dhangar  or  Uraon, 
who  came  from  Rotasghur.  The  chief  men 
in  most  of  the  Tillages  are  still  however  of 
the  Muada  or  Kol  tribe,  and  they  do  not 
intermarry  with  the  Dhai^ar.  The  greater 
part  of  Singhboom  is  inhalHted  1^  Eol,  and 
we  find  them  nnmerona  in  Bamanghotty,  and 
dispersed  to  t^e  vi^n|^^p(^^fhlttack  and 


KOLADYN. 


EO-LAOn. 


pore.  Hie  Lurka  Kol,  ns  they  arc 
inhabit  those  exteosive  tracts  as  yet 
koovn,  which  go  ander  the  name 
SoMian. — Baifour  in  Journal  of  Beng. 

1844  ;  in  Jameton's  EdtH' 
Jffuntal,  IB43  ;  Dr.  Voyaey*3  Jow- 
Campbetty  pp.  27-36  ;  DtUton,  pp.  150- 
158-185  ;  Jounutl  of  tke  R.  A. 
xrin  0^1861,  pp.  870  lo  375  j  Ma- 
wnuk,  pp.  131-2  ;  AHekuan,  Trta- 
,  ^170  ;  Mr.  Loffan,  in  Joum.  Ind. 
;  Mr.  Hy^op,  in  Joum,  Ant  Soe., 
I  JounuU  of  tie  Indian  Are&ipe- 
Nm.  it  oMdr,  AfrU  md  May  1853, 

H4HB.  CaatB  mreoB,  Linn^  the 

LA,  Hdtd.  of  9alt  Buge,  Banhinia 

,  fiiNO.  A  class  of  hindoofl  whoso 
aTocati(ws  are  basket  aud  mat-mak- 

UCHEE,  see  Kfayber. 

iDYN,  the  chief  river  in  Arakan, 
^buks  of  which  are  several  tribes 
a  creed  partiailj  buddhist  and  par- 
The  Mra  on  the  Koladyn  river 
do  not  exceed  2,800  soals.  The 
dwellii^  in  the  valley  of  the  Koladyn 
afflaents  are  the  Knki,  the  Mm,  the 
Nim  Sak,  the  Ea-mi,  the  Ku-mi, 
Shyeo,  the  Kin^ni,  Sheuda,  uid  the 
•nij,  all  of  them  professing  a  ci-eed 
7  bnddhtst  and  partiidly  pagan.  The 
etstem  tribes,  snch  u  the  Lnng-kha 
the  Lunkta,  u  branch  of  die  Kaki) 
Upper  Koladau,  and  the  Henma 
do,  and  the  Khon  or  Kno  who  are 
t  the  feeders  and  beywd  the  Koladau, 
little  known  to  be  referred  with  cer- 
any  particular  branch  of  diat  family, 
it  is  probable  that  the  latter  are 
to  the  Kuki,  Eumi,  &c.    The  Lung- 
nid  to  be  composed  of  an  ofTshoot  of 
soa  of  the  Shindu  (Shentn,  Teeiodu 
'a)  and  two  tribes  called  Luog-Khe 
-jwe  which  it  subdued.  Captain 
aays  diat  the  feeders  of  the  Mi- 
%,  the  principal  eastern  affluent  of  the 
descend  from  masses  of  high  hills 
21'  50  N.,  inhabited  by  tlie  Kun. 
Bom-zu  or  Bun-zn  (Bom-du)  of 
boiDg,  dwell  north  of  the  Eoladan, 
g  chiefly  the  upper  basin  of  the 
'  or  eastern  braiu^  of  the  Cbittagong 
To  the  north  of  the  Bom-zu  or  Bun-zu 
},  are  closely  allied  tribes  termed 
ij  Lnng-kta,  Kung-yei  ot  Ku-ki,  who 
Oe  fa^hluds  (^Ti^ier^  voA.  extend 
townds  tbe  heed  of  the  Eolsdu. 
Bon^  and  Kn-ki,  appear  like  the 
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Ku-mi,  to  belong  to  the  Burman  family.  The 
Ku-ki  represent  its  most  archaic  and  barbarous 
condition.  The  tribes  that  have  been  exposed 
on  the  sea  board  of  Arakan  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Irawadi,  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese, 
Shan,  Mouy  Bei^li  and  more  distant  com- 
mercial nations,  have  attained  a  comparatively 
high  civilization.  The  Sing-pho,  although 
much  b^ind  the  Bnrmans,  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  Ku-ki,  and  the  Bormeee  seem 
at  a  very  ancient  period,  when  th^r  condition 
was  umiUr  to  that  of  the  Kuki  and  periiaps  in 
many  respects  more  barbarous,  to  have  spread 
themselves  Arom  the  upper  Irawadi  to  the 
south  and  west  as  far  as  the  highlands  of 
Tipperah  on  the  one  side,  and  Pegu  on  the 
other.  Wherever  the  stock  from  which  they 
have  been  derived  was  originally  located, 
they  probably  first  appeared  on  the  tTltn 
Indian  ethnic  stage  as  a  barbaroiu  Himalayan 
tribe,  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Midimi,  if  indeed  thcT'  were  not  identical 
with  the  Miahmi  of  Uiat  era.  The  upper 
Irawadi  was  probably  then  occupied  by  the 
nider  and  inland  tribes  of  the  Mon-Anam 
alliance.    See  Burmah,  India,  Kami,  Khyen. 

KOLAM,  or  Kolamb,  a  Gk)Dd  tribe,  along 
the  Kaudi  Konda  or  Piadi  hills,  on  the  south 
of  the  Werda  and  along  the  table  land  stretch- 
ing east  and  north  of  Manikgudb  and  thence 
south  to  Dantanpilly,  running  parallel  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pitmhita.  l^e  Kolam  and 
Kurku  hill  tribes  bring  wood  and  forest  fruits 
for  sale.  The  Kolam  race  are  found  in  the 
OcRnraotl,  Woon  and  M^er  diatriots  as  a  wild 
race,  they  were  formerly  predatoty,  occu- 
pying; the  Mailghat  and  southern  skirts  of 
the  Vindyha  hills,  along  with  theAndh,  Gond 
and  Kurku.  These  four  resemble  each  other 
in  appearance,  hut  each  speaks  a  different 
language,  and  in  their  features  they  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  villi^rs.  There  are  1,800 
Kotam  in  Ooraraoti. 

KOLAMAVAM,  Tah.  Anacardinm  oc- 
cidentale.  Cashew-nut. 

KOLA  MUKKI  GHAKKA  or  Kodlsa 
Chettu,  Tel.  Wrightiaantidysenterica,  R.  Br. 
KOLA  MURDAH,  Ta».  A  Goimbatore 

KOLANDAN,  see  India. 
KOLANG  KOVAY  KILANGU,  Tak. 
Biyonia  epigeea. 

KOLA  NUTS  are  the  product  of  central 
and  western  Africa.  The  plant  producing 
them  might  be  introduced  into  India. 
KOLANJANA,  Sans.  GaUngal. 
KO-LAOU,  Chin.  The  civil  government  of 
China  is  oondncted  1^  the  Nny-ko,  or  Interior 
Council  Chamber,  in  which  there  are  four 
chief  counoUlors,  two  of  them  Tartar  and 
two  Chinese,  who  boar[||f?,|jiio<35^(g;- 


EOLAPOBX. 


KOLEEiLN. 


thang  aud  Eo-lnou.  The  Tartar  roinlflter 
pmides.  The  Loo-poo  are  six  bc«rds  for 
the  cooducting  of  government  buBineaa,  and 
the  pi'ovmceB  of  the  country  are  each  under  a 
governor,  or,  where  two  provinces  are  united, 
a  governor-general.  Every  province  is  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  districta,  called  a 
"  Fa."  "  Ting,"  "  Chow,"  and  "  Heen."  A 
"  Fa"  is  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a 
proTince  nnder  the  general  control  of  a  eivil 
officer^  immediately  subordinate  to  tiie  head 
of  the  provincial  government.  A  "  Ting,"  a 
smaller  division  than,  and  BometimeB  a  portion 
of,  a  when  separate  it  is  governed  as  a 
Fa,  and  called  a  "  Chuh-le."  A  "  Chow"  is 
similar  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but  each  is 
a  smaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or 
Heen,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled  cities, 
nnder  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its 
name  and  rank  as  "  Ewang-Chow-Fu"  and 
**  Shaog-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter,  although 
of  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the  largest  mari- 
time city  in  the  empire,  and  the  gi-eat^st 
resort  of  the  native  ships  or  janks.  Aocord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Sirr,  the  entire  Civil  govern- 
in  eat  is  under  the  direction  of  two  coun- 
cils, attached  to  the  person  of  the  emperor  ; 
the  Nei-ko,  and  Eiun-ke-tchoa.  The  first 
is  chained  with  the  preparation  of  plans, 
and  the  despatch  of  current  business.  Its 
duty  iSf  according  to  the  official  book,  "  to 
put  in  order,  and  to  make  manifest  the 
thoagfats  and  designs  of  the  imperial  will, 
and  to  regulate  the  forms  of  administrative 
decrees,"  It  may  be  r^rded  in  some  measure 
as  the  secretaryship  of  the  empire.  The 
second  council,  named  Kiun-ke-tchon,  deli- 
berates with  the  emperor  coaceming  political 
affairs.  The  Chinese  distinguish,  first,  the 
great  prefectnre  named  Fu,  which  have  a 
special  administration  nnder  the  inspection 
of  the  superior  government  of  the  province  ; 
secondly,  the  prefecture  called  Tchoa,  the 
functionaries  of  which  depend  sometimes  on 
the  provincial  administration  and  sometimes 
on  Uiat  of  the  grand  prefecture  ;  and,  finally, 
the  Boh-prefecture  Hien,  below  both  the  Fu 
and  the  Tdiou.  Each  of  these  thrae^  the 
Fu  and  Tohon  and  ita  Hien,  possess  a  kind 
of  chief  town.-~"~JV>r&e«'  Five  Veara  in 
China,  pp.  10-11;  Sirr't  Chinas  VoLU 
pp.  SU,  223  ;  Hue,  Chinete  Empire. 

EOLAP£E  <H-Ealapee,a  river  inFumeea. 

KOLA  FONNA,  or  Anghri  peniika,  Txl. 
Uraria  lagopodioides,  DC.  Hemionitas  oor- 
difolia,  E. 

EOLA  POEA,  or  Foka  chetta,  Tex..  Are- 
ca  eatecJiu,      var.  with  long  nuts. 

EOLAPOBE,  a  small  State  in  the  soothem 
Hahratta  country.  Buddhist  oaves  occur  in 
the  rarine  of  X^mdoodureh  in  KoUpore,  and 
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in  many  other  places  in  southern  India.  The 
Belgaum  division  of  the  Bombay  army  in 
the  province  of  Bejapore,  is  from  2,500  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
has  had  soldiers  in  the  Concan  beneath  the 
ghauts  and  on  the  sea  shore,  at  Eolapotw, 
Sawnntwari,  Malwan,  Viogorla  and  Ratna- 
gherry.    See  Inscriptions,  Kanneri,  Earli. 

KOLAR,  HtHD.  Bauhinia  variegata.  Linn, 

EOLABIAN,  a  tenn  which  Mr.  Campbell 
invented  to  include  races  which  he  conaider- 
ed  of  similar  origin,  from  their  speaking 
similu-  languages,  bnt  LieuL-Colonel  D»ltoD 
points  to  considerable  difierences  in  the  type 
of  the  Mundah,  Ho,  Sontal  and  others.  The 
Eolarian  races  are  simple,  tmthfnt,  ready  to 
receive  the  christian  religion  and  m aimers 
of  the  British,  possessing  much  industrial 
energy,  powers  of  labour  and  ductibiUty. 
The  Kolarian  tribes  bum  their  dead. — CImw- 
bell,  p.  150. 

EOLA  SAHAJO,  UUA  ?  A  tree  of  Gu- 
jam  and  Gnmsur,  extreme  hmgbi  50  fiset, 
ciienmference  4  fint  and  height  frmu  the 
ground  to  the  intttsection  of  the  first  bran^ 
18  feeL  Its  wood  is  burnt  fw  firewood  and 
potash.  The  bark  is  nsed  in  tanning.^ — C^L 
Macdonald. 

EOLA  TUNGA  MUSTE,  Tel.  Cypema 
pertennis  ?  .H.,  Vol.  i,  p.  198. 

EOLAVATI,  see  Inscriptions. 

EOLCUTTAT  TEAE  HARAM,  Taat 
Premna  tomentosa. 

EOLE-BALLOO,  Mahs.?  Near  the 
Chnmbnl,  an  aged,  mangy,  woni*oat  jadc^ 
that  has  either  left  or  been  expelled  his  ^mek. 
It  is  supposed  that  l>eing  prevented  by  his 
infirmities  from  earning  his  own  living  or 
hunting  along  with  his  followers,  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  service  of  some  tiger.  It  is 
at  night,  mostly,  that  its  discordant  yell  is 
heard,  seemingly  to  give  the  tiger  warning 
of  its  discovery  of  pr^,  the  lemains  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  feedupoo. — Bm^ 
Tiger-ihooHng  in  India, 

EOLEE  EOUBADSA,  Usia  ?  A  tree 
of  Ganjam  and  Oumsur,  extreme  hm^t  35 
test,  mrcaad'vence  1^  feet,  height  finm  the 
ground  to  the  intersectioQ  of  the  first  braneh, 
8  feet  Tolerably  common  and  bunt  Uh 
firewood,  the  leaves  are  applied  to  wounds. 
The  fruit  is  eaten. — Captain  Macdonald, 

EOLEHAN,  a  part  of  Singbhom  occupied 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper  conntry,  hence 
called,  al8<^  Ho-desham.  The  Eolehan  is 
divided  into  Firhi  or  districts,  each  under  a 
manki  as  chief,  aud  each  village  has  ita  num- 
dah tx  headman.  Grangpur  is  a  tribntaiy 
estate  8.  £.  of  the  Eolehan.  With  the  ez- 
oeption  of  Gaugpur  and  Bmuii^  all  the 
districts  in  the^ifm^i^g^ip^^a  groups 
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were  put  under  tlte  ailmiuistratiou  of  the 
soperioleiukiit  of  the  Cuttnck  Tributary  Ma- 
hals about  the  middle  of  the  uioeteeuth  ceo- 
tury. — Dalton,  p.  163.  See  Dravidian,  Kol, 
ludia,  Saurah,  bingbum. 

KOLETTA  YITLA,  M&le&l.  Barleria 
prionitia.  Linn.  ;  Rkeede  ;  Eoxb, ;  fF.  Ic. 

KOL&POT  ?  Decaisnea. 

KOLHENA,  Hdtd.   A  rice  of  Kangra. 

KOLUU,  HiHD.  A  peatld-miU  for  oil 
aeed,  sagar-cMie»  or  Sacefaarum  offlciuarum. 

KOLI,  the  birOt-pUce  of  Gotama  Bud- 
dha's wiSeyHard^yEartemMonackiimtp.  438. 

KOU,  Tam.  Fowls. 

KOLI,  the  Dame  given  to  the  lower  class 
of  cultivators  in  the  Simla  hills. 

KOLI,  on  all  the  western  side  of  the  nizam 
of  Hyderabad's  territories,  also  to  the  N.  W. 
and  S.  W.  in  British  territories,  are  numerous 
clans  of  the  Koli  race.  In  the  autamn  of 
1867,  a  small  body  of  Koli  settled  even  at  the 
Tillage  of  Kultoor  about  9  miles  south  of 
Uominabad.  Th^  erected  small  huts  for 
therawlTes  outside  the  village  the  men  en- 
gaged themselves  in  mat-making  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree^  and  the  women  in 
disposing  of  these  and  in  begging.  They 
were  well  made  men,  dai*kened  from  exposnre, 
but  very  poor.  They  called  their  ti-ibe  Haru- 
via  or  Helavio,  but  asserted  tliat  they  were 
Kol,  Elablgiri  and  Gaoga  wakl.  The  villagers 
stated  that  they  were  honest.  Bub  they  are 
alleged  to  engage  in  dacoity  and  thieviug. 
The  Koli,  according  to  Captain  Mackintosh, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  west  in  every  part  of 
Guaemti  consttbiting  a  laige  part  of  the  agri- 
cnltnral  populatiwi,  in  aevetal  parts  of  tlwt 
province.  They  are  numerous  in  Attaveesy 
and  there  are  many  aethers  in  the  northern 
Konkan.  In  the  hilly  tract  of  country  lying 
between  Moosa,  S.  W.  of  Poena,  and  the  hill 
fort  of  Trimbuck,  the  source  of  the  river 
Godavery,  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Koli, 
and  a  few  are  scattered  over  the  districta  of 
Kaudesh,  Ahmednuggur,  Foona  and  Shola- 
pore,  and  along  the  Balaghat  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hyderal^d  territory.  They 
seem  to  have  early  occupied  Guaemt  and  the 
Attavewy,  and  part  of  the  latter  country  is 
still  called  Kolwan.  They  are  arranged  into 
many  separate  tribes,  but  all  of  them  retain 
the  appellation  of  Koli.  The  Baj,  Salesi, 
Tonkri,  Bhour  and  Dunggali  Koli  reside  in 
the  Attaveesy,  Wun,  Dandory  and  Naasik 
districts,  and  worship  the  hindoo  deities 
EJbandoba,  Bhairu  and  Bhawani.  A  few  Baj 
Koli  are  settled  in  the  Konkan  and  Jowair. 
They  are  the  same  people,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mabadeo  Koli,  and  satd  to  have  been  expelled 
for  smne  offence.  They  are  farmers  and 
laboarm)  bat  die  Dhonr  are  the  lowest  in 
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civilization,  are  the  greatest  drunkards  and 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  Iiave  dlad  a 
natural  death.  TUoy  are  ruled  by  chiefs 
termed  naik.  The  Koli  have,  I'u  some 
instances,  attached  themselves  to  the  Bliil, 
and  taken  the  name  of  that  race.  The  Muliar 
or  Panbuvri  or  Choomli  Koli,  is  reepectiible. 
He  is  employed  in  eveiy  Dekfaau  and  Kau- 
desh village  as  a  member  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Balottah  and  supplies  water  to  travel- 
lera,  wearing  on  his  bead  the  choomli  or 
twisted  cloth,  hence  the  name,  on  which  to 
rest  the  water  pot.  This  Koli  is  also  fouud 
in  the  Hyderabad  Balaghat,  extending  east- 
ward to  Khanbar,  Indore  and  Bodin,  between 
the  Godavery  and  Hyderabad,  also  near 
Naldrug,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Bhimab 
and  Kistnah  even  to  Alpur  neai'  Kuraool. 

The  Ahir  Koli  of  Kaudesh  reside  along 
the  banks  of  the  Girna  and  Tapti  rivers  and 
are  employed  as  watchmen . 

The  Murvjf  Koli  is  one  of  the  Balotta  in 
every  village  in  the  northern  Konkan,  and,  in 
Bombay  families,  th^  are  employed  as  palan- 
quin bearers.  Some  Koli  are  settled  as 
soldiery  iu  Angi'iah  Kolaba,  and  at  Bombay 
and  KoUba,  in  1837  were  1,000  families  and 
500  to  600  families  at  Bassoin,  employing 
thomselvea  as  flshei'men  and  seamen.  At 
.their  meetings,  whether  for  congratulatiou  or 
condolence,  they  consume  large  quantities  of 
spirits.    Many  ore  wealthy. 

Mettah  Koliy  who  reside  in  Bombay,  are 
fishermen  and  seamen,  and  many  have  wealth. 

In  Bombay,  Tanuah,  Bhewndi,  Kallian, 
Bassein,  Daman,  &c,  axe  a  great  number  of 
christian  Koli,  said  to  have  been  of  the  S<me 
section  and  to  have  been  forcibly  converted  by 
the  Portuguese,  but,  terrified  by  the  cholera 
in  1820-21,  a  portion  reverted  to  paganism. 

Ckanchy  Koli  are  farmers  and  labourers, 
settled  in  Bombay,  who  came  fnsn  Janaghar 
in  Kattiwar. 

In  Guzerat,  the  Koli  are  of  three  sections  ; 
the  most  numerous  are  the  Tullabdab,  then 
the  Puttunwaria,  the  Kahrez,  the  Dhandur 
and  Bhabria.  They  are  in  the  Baroda  district, 
north  to  Khyrallu  and  Massanah  in  the  Mahi 
Kanta,  and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
latiw.  In  1837,  in  the  Khanir  district  alone, 
they  were  70,000.  lli^  are  labourers  and 
watchmen,  and  a  few  under  the  name  of  Selot- 
tah,  foim  escorts  of  treasure. 

The  Makadeo  Koli  reside  iu  the  valleys  of 
the  Syhadi'i  range,  extendbg  from  Moosa,  S. 

to  Pooua,  nordiwai'ds  to  Trimbnk,  the 
source  of  the  Godavery  river,  between  lat. 
18°  12' and  SON.  and  long.  73i  and  74  E. 
These  small  valleys  are  known  as  Mawil, 
Khorab,  JNahir  and  Dang,  i.  e.,  valleys,  glens, 
Bbwths  and  wilds,   They  Bre;Q|a99f^4nto  24 
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*  Kula  or  clans,  each  of  wLicli  lias  many  sub- 
diTisioDs.  Their  numbers  iu  1837,  were  esti- 
mated at  aboDt  50,000  souls.  The  members 
of  the  same  Kula,  do  uot  intermarry.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cow  and  Tillage  hog,  the 
KoH  eat  all  other  animals.  The  women  are 
generally  slender  and  well  formed  with  a 
pleasing  expression  of  features  and  some  are 
very  pretty.  They  are  chaste  and  have  large 
fkmiliea.  The  Koli  are  fond  of  charms  and 
amulets.  Colonel  Tod  describes  a  lof^ 
three  peaked  mountain,  on  which  is  s  temple 
dedicated  to  Aya  Mata,  also  called  Isani,  ^e 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  Koli.  This,  and  the 
effigy  of  the  horse,  are  the  only  objects  of 
adoration  among  this  aboriginal  race.  This 
was  the  first  time  Tod  had  seen  a  personifica- 
tion of  Mother  Earth  ;  for  such  is  Isani,  from 
Isa,  *  goddess,'  and  Anani,  '  earth,*  the  nni- 
Tenal  nurse  mother  (ayamata).  Whether  the 
worship  of  the  horse  be  typical  of  the  sun, 

the  swiftest  of  created  repnsenting  the 
swiffcest  of  uncreated  oligeotB"  be  says  he 
does  not  know,  bat  in  thia  they  resemble 
the  other  f<n%Bt  tribes,  the  Bhil  and  Surya. 

The  Koli  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  they 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  internal  commo- 
tions which  ravaged  them  since  that  period. 
They  are  now  spread  over  various  parts  oC 
Hindustan,  and  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
"  Emigration  Trade"  a  few  years  t»ck,  be- 
tveen  India  and  the  Mauritius,  a  great  number 
of  them  repaired  thither  to  better  their  circum- 
stanoes.  Several  tribes  of  Koli  are  met  with, 
each  having  a  different  name,  whidi  is  general- 
ly descriptive  of  its  vocation  ;  hence  we  have 
the  Tonkry  Koli,  so  termed,  from  the  occu- 
pation they  follow  of  cutting  down  bamboos 
— a  large  bamboo  being  called  tonkry.  The 
Dongri  Koli  so  called  owing  to  t^eir  resid- 
ing on  hills, — the  term  for  a  hill  being  Dun- 
gur,  &c.  &c. 

The  fishermen  settled  along  the  coast  from 
Gheriah  to  the  north,  near  Surat,  and  at 
Colaba,  in  Bombay,  are  Koli  of  the  Sone 
tribe  ;  a  few  of  them,  notwiliistanding,  enter 
on  hoard  of  vesaeli^  as  mariners,  but  the 
vmels  must  be  manned  bj  natives,  the  Soni 
ibaring  to  lose  caste,  which  would  take  place 
did  they  sail  with  Europeans.  The  chief 
TaUA  of  this  tribes  resides  at  Angria  ;  he  is 
looked  on  as  a  legislator,  being  endowed  with 
power  to  adjust  the  afinirs  of  the  Sone  Koli, 
settle  their  disputes,  &c.  Tlie  women  of  the 
Sone  Koli  wear  choH,  or  jackets,  and  have 
a  nnmber  of  ghus  bangles  on  their  left- 
hand  ;  they  are  frequently  seen  in  Bombay 
assisting  their  husbands  m  Ashing  and  import- 
ing fish  into  the  fort  and  outside  market 
When  they  marry,  the  ornaments  which  were 
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intended  to  adoni  their  right  wrists  are 
consecrated,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  an 
ofieriug  to  the  deity  who  presides  over  tliat 
clement,  and  an  invocation  to  defend  her 
husband  from  the  dangers  of  the  ocean.  Not 
a  caste  meeting  of  the  Sonee  Koli  can  take 
place  without  large  potations  of  mawa  flower 
arrack  being  imbibed  ;  and  they  frequently 
give  any  quantity  of  fish  for  half  a  tumbler  of 
raw  brandy.  The  chief  tribes  of  Koli  are  : 
the  Raj  KoU  ;  Soleay  Koli ;  Tonkry  Soli  ; 
the  Dhour  Koli ;  Dnngty  Koli ;  the  Bht! 
Koli  ;  Mullar  Koli  ;  the  Abeer  Koli ;  Har- 
vy  Koli  ;  the  Sone  Koli  ;  and  a  few  others. 
The  Mullar  Koli  are  looked  on  as  the  most 
respectable  tribe,  and  the  Dhour  the  moat 
degraded  :  the  latter  do  not  scruple  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  natural 
deaths.  In  Bcnnbay  island,  as  well  as  in  Baa- 
sein,  Salsette,  Taona,  &c.,  are  christian  Koli 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sone,  but  were 
converted  to  the  christian  faith  by  the 
Portuguese  during  the  time  the  lattn*  had 
possession  of  Boinb^.  Hiese  KoH  are  cul- 
tivators, toddy-drawers,  &c.,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  sell  game,  which  they  snare 
and  import  into  Bombay.  They  are  gene- 
nilly  habited  in  a  coarse  jacket,  which 
extends  down  to  their  back,  and  a  small 
skull  cap,  cut  in  front,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  with  a  lungoti  to  hide  their  persons. 

The  Attaveesy  is  a  district  in  the  west  of 
India,  largely  occupied  by  Koli,  and  part 
Attaveesy  is  called  Kolwan. 

The  Koli,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  conn* 
tries,  ari-auge  tiliemselves  into  several  eec- 
tions.  The  Koli  inhabiting  the  hills  of  the 
Syadry  range,  ftom  the  fort  of  Trimbnk  to 
Bhermashnnker,  are  cultivators,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  enterprising  and  determined 
robbei's  as  also  were  the  Koli  in  the  Atta- 
veesy. Tlte  village  Koli  supplies  the  inhabit- 
ants and  travellers  with  water.  The  boatrara 
and  fishermen  ou  the  Bombay  coast  are  Koli, 
and  many  of  the  Sirsee  Koli  are  seaman. 
The  Koli  in  Berar  is  a  water-carrier. 

Sevtfal  of  tiie  l^araniaa  races  of  India, 
the  Dhaugar,  Dber,  Mang,  Kdi  and  Manure 
wara  and  oecasloiially  even  tiie  higher  hiadoo 
castes,  under  various  vows,  devote  dieir 
girls  to  their  gods.  The  deity  to  whmn  the 
girl  is  mOTe  frequently  vowed,  is  some  ia- 
earnation  of  Siva  and  his  consorts.  Amongst 
the  Mahratta  people,  on  tlie  westeru  side  of 
India,  Kandoba,  is  the  usual  Siva  avatar,  Ut 
whom  the  girt  is  devoted  and  his  chief 
shrines  are  at  Jejuri,  Khapapar  near  Beder, 
and  at  Malligaum  ?  The  ordinaty  people 
believe  that  from  time  to  time,  tiie  shadow 
of  the  god  comes  on  the  devotee^  (deo'  ki 
oheya  ati,  ang-par)-— «iid  ^fowosK^Ttbe  devo- 
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peison  (morli  ki-ang  ko  b^tr  deta). 
derotaefl  are  called  Murli,  ia  Malirstta, 
or  Jognidaai  in  Gaoarese,  and  fiasava 
dugo.  Tfaej,  at  times,  affect  to  be 
poneeaed,  during  which  they  rock  the 
and  people  thoD  make  otieriugs  to 
as  to  an  oracle  or  sooibBayer*  laying 
at  their  feet»  and  await  the  poasesaioD 
a  deciaioa  eaonciatcd  (nm  thflm. 
ffmnle  d«ty  to  whom  tiioae  near  the 
liTflT  are  dflToted  is  Ydhunth :  the 
Koii  mee^  devote  their  mprli  to  Mata. 
abo  are  devoted,  and  styled  Waghia, 
'  mf;'  a  tiger-   Near  Oomraoti  it  is  to 
ftod  to  Kandoba^  that  the  Murlt  aud 
Agfaia  are  devoted.    The  Woghia  does 
^ate  with  Che  Murli.    At  Oomraoti, 
-pie  say  that  Kandoba  particularly 
OQ  Sunday  and  selects  a  clean  tree 
DHirli)  whose  body  he  fills, 
rsios  (Pereig.   1148)   mentioDS  the 
'tad  Ibn  Khurdad  (ob.  a.,  d.  912) 
Id  the  Kol  as  north  of  Malabar, 
on  the  men  in  the  pminsnls 
the  Soli  race,  stalwart  men.  The  Kili- 
Ifaddakpore  race,  are  also  Kabl-gira 
Dw.   The  Eoli  are  the  labourers 
er  cottivators  in  Guserat,  The  Olgana 
are  ontcastes  of  Guzerat. — SUiot's 
al  GloMt. ;  Jfr.  Campbell,  p.  125. 
MaeJtintOMh  in  Madnu  hU.  Soc. 
Tod's  Trmvelt,  p.  137. 
U  MOLI  CHEDDI,  Tax.  DiUvaria 
Just, 

LIKDUMANIL.?  Tam.  Glass. 
LINJI PALAM,  Tah.  Properly  Kon- 

Gtraa  aonotf  om  ;  the  orai^. 
LI  NIL,  Mauul.   Tephroaia  parpv- 
trt. 

UNJI  SEED,  AnoLO-HiMD.  Nigella 

LITA,  a  race  in  the  west  of  Bengal 
Assam,  good^ooking  and  considered  to 
esste  hindoDs.  TIm  Bibor,  Jubar  and 
or  Kotita,  are  populations  to  the  north 
tof  the  Aborand  Mishmi  localities,  on 
ina;^  of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  the  end 
1  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked  and  [^un- 
a  village  in  the  British  territory,  but 
be  ex{He8aed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly 
*>>^1>6K^  tha^  oflbncea  might 
^ked.  On  the  5t2i  November  1862, 
eat  was  made  with  them  bindiog 
to  respect  British  territory,  and  the 
eegsgement  was  snbscribed  on  the  16th 
1863  by  the  Kelong  Abor.  On  the 
Koveuber  1862,  a  similar  engagement 
oded  with  Uie  Abor  of  tiie  DJhong- 
dnar.  The  Abor  Miri  language 
to  die  4dd  Asaam  alliance,  but  it  lus 
gttitly  nndified  by  Tibetan.   It  has  a 
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strong  ideol<^ic  resemblance  to  the  Ohimal, 
Bodo,  Gai*o  and  Naga,  but  with  some  specific 
Tibetau  traits. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi' 
pelago,  Nos.  iv  and  v,  April  and  May  1 853, 
p.  190  ;  Treatiei,  Engagements  and  Sun- 
nud*,  Vol.  vii,  p.  343  ;  Indian  AmhoU  ; 
Latham' gDeserijkive  Ethnology  ;  CampbeUf 
p.  54. 

KOLIUNG,  MoxGOL.  Gosayptnm  indi- 
cnm,  Lam. 

KOLLA  EOBAWA,  see  Korawn. 
SOLLAN,  Tax.,  Mal.    A  blaoksmith, 
also  in  MfUayala,  a  tanner,  n  worker  in 
leather,  a  turner  in  wood. 

KOLLAB  or  CoUerl  are  a  tribe  in  the 
Tondiman  country,  in  the  Yasanga  district,  in 
the  eighteen  palliamB  or  di8trict8,and  through- 
out the  Madura  district.  Until  the  nineteenth 
oentury  they  wei'e  so  piedatory  that  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  CoUeri  became 
the  designation  of  a  thief  and  their  namo 
is  reslly  derived  from  "Kallara,"  thieves, 
plunderers.  In  ancient  times  ihaj  seem  to 
have  inhabited  the  woods  from  Triefainopoly 
to  Cape  Comfoin.  Onne,  writing  of  them, 
deseribes  tiiem  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
oentury  as  expert  thieves  and  plunderers,  and 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Martin,  says  they  were 
very  cruel.  Pennant  writing  of  them  in  the 
13th  oentury  says  the  adjacent  countries  are 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  little  cultivated 
by  reason  of  the  sav^e  inhabitants,  the 
Polygar  and  Collerie,  who  may  be  tmly  styled 
sylvestres  homines,  they  are  predatory,  and 
in  their  government,  as  also  that  of  the  Poly- 
gars,  feudal.  They  are  thir^  or  forty  thoa- 
tand  in  nnmber.  Their  country  is  liilly ;  they 
generally  sided  with  mahomedans  and  the 
Biitish  in  the  tram  agtunst  the  French  in  the 
times  of  Olive  and  Dupleix.  They  have  a 
first  aud  second  marriage,  like  the  Maravar  of 
Bamnad.  The  titular  simame  of  all  Kollai'  is 
Ambalakai'en.  Calicoil  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  lord  paramount,  the  r^jah  of  Tondaimau- 
dalam,  the  country  of  the  Tondiman,  which 
was  an  ancient  diviuon  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  of  the  part  now  occupied  1^  the  Arcot 
and  CHiiDglepnt  ooUectoratea.  H.  H.  the  ngah 
Tondiman,  of  Poodoocottafa,  ia  now  a  petty 
ohie(  and  hia  country  is  a  small  tract  near 
Trichinopoly. — Pennant^t  ffindustan.  Vol. 
ii,  p.  1 1  ;  Omu^s  Hindutlan  ;  Wilson. 

KOLLATI.  The  Dumur  or  Kollati  army, 
called  by  thetDselves  Bhatu,  are  wandering 
acrobats,  and  their  women  are  common. 
KOLLU,  Tah.   Dolichos  uniflOTus,  gram. 
KOLLT,  Tkl.  Pharbitis  nil,  CA.— Ipomoeft 
ooerulea,  R.^  Vol.  i,  p.  501. 

KOLO,  a  Mongolian  or  Bhot  race. 
K0L0KLNAJA-MJED,Bv8.  Beilmclal. 
^  KOLNARAWA,^^^Kasl2j^3^l^ 


KOHAK 

KOLOQlrtNTEN,  Ger.  Colocynth. 

KOLOITR  or  Colloor  vr  Barkalor,  i«  a 
diamond  mine  on  the  southern!  bank  of  the 
Kistna  and  not  far  from  Condavir. — -Rennell, 
quoted  in  Cat.  Rev.,  Jan.  IH7\. 

KOLFA,  Mahr.  Ad  agricultaral  impte- 
ment  for  rooting  up  weeds. 

KOLSA,  Hind.  Charcoal. 

KOLSI,  Ddk.    Solanum  indicum,  Linn. 

EOLTorKoltb,  Hum.  Dolichoe  unifiorus. 

E0L1T  also  Vela  of  Simla.  Cqanns  Indi- 
CU8. — Sprenff.  ;  W.  A. 

KOLUKUNTHOIS,  Greek.  Citralias 
colocynthis,  Spkrd.  Colocynth. 

KOLUMBA  WURZEL,  Gkr.  Colombo 
root. 

KOLUNJUN,  DtiK.   Nigella  seed. 

KOLUPU  or  Siri  jana,  Tel.  Grewia 
rothii,  DC. ;  W.  ^  A.  G.  aalvifolia,  R.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  587. 

KOLUNGA-KOVAT.Tam.  Bryonia  epi- 

goea. 

KOLUWALA,  SiNOH.  Alpinia  galangs, 
Swz. 

KOLW^AH,  in  Balachistan,  four  or  five 
days'  journey  from  the  coast,  has  several 
villages  and  castles,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Mirwari,  Rodahi,  Homerari  and  Nousberwani 
tribes,  who  interchange  their  commodities 
with  the  coast,  sending  wool,  gbi,  hides  and 
bdellium.    See  India. 

KOLWAN,  the  hills  east  of  Guzerat. 

EOMADU,  SiSGH.    Cucurbita  citmllas, 

T^IRR. 

KOMAL,  HiNG.    Prangos  pabalaria. 

KOMAMAT,  see  Eenissat-nUkiamat. 

KOMAN.  Klaproth  thinks  that  the  word 
Torkoman  is  derived  from  Turk  and  Ko- 
man,  and  given  to  that  part  of  the  Soman 
nation  which  remained  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  under  the  domination  of  the 
Turk  of  the  Altai,  while  another  part,  which 
was  independent,  came  and  established  itself 
in  the  vast  plains  to  the  westward  of  that 
sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 
afterwards  pushed  forwards  into  Hungary.— 
Note  by  M.  Ktaproth,  in  Voyage  de  Mau- 
raviev,  p.         quoted  by  Ferrier. 

KOMAB,  a  chief,  a  prince,  a  first-born, 
hence  also  Komari,  a  virgin,  from  which, 
according  to  a  legend,  is  derived  tlie  name  of 
CupeComorin.  Komori  is  also  a  term  given  to 
all  forts  until  they  stand  an  assault. 

KOMAR.  The  law  of  primogeniture  pre- 
vails ill  all  Rajput  sovereignties  ;  and  has  rare- 
ly been  set  aside.  The  inconclusive  dicta  of 
Menu,  on  this  as  on  many  other  points,  ai-c 
never  appealed  to  by  the  Rajputs  of  modem 
days.  Custom  and  precedent  fix  the  right  of 
succession,  whether  to  the  gadi  of  Uic  state,  or 
to  a  fief,  in  the  eldest  bod,  wiio  h'  styled  Bnj- 
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komar,  or  Pat-koraar,  or  simply  Komar-ji,  'the 
prince  while  his  brothers  have  their  pro- 
per names  afiixed,  as  komar  Jowan  Sing, 
•prince  Jowan.'  ■  Seniority  is,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
tinction pervading  all  ranks  of  Rajput  life, 
whether  in  royal  families  or  those  of  chief- 
tains ;  all  have  their  Pat-komar,  and  Pat- 
rani,  or  'head  child,*  and  *head  queen.' 
The  privileges  of  the  Pat-rani  are  very 
considerable.  In  minorities,  she  is  the  guar- 
dian, by  custom  as  well  as  nature^  of 
her  child ;  and  in  Mewar  (the  oldest 
sovereignty  in  India),  she  is  publicly  en- 
throned with  the  rana.  Seniority  in  marri- 
age  bestows  the  title  of  Pat-rani,  but  so  soon 
as  an  heir  is  given  to  the  state,  the  queen- 
mother  assumes  this  title,  or  that  ofMah-ji, 
simply  *  the  mother.'  In  the  duties  of  guar- 
dian, she  is  assisted  by  the  chiefs  of  certain 
families,  who  with  certain  oflicers  of  the 
household  enjoy  this  as  an  established  here- 
ditaiy  distinction.  On  the  demise  of  a  prince 
without  lawful  issue  of  his  body,  or  i^t  of  • 
near  kindred,  brotliers  or  coasins,  there  are 
certain  families  in  every  prineiptdi^  (raj) 
of  Bajwari-a,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right 
of  presumptive  heirship  to  the  gadi.  In 
order  to  restrict  the  circle  of  claimants, 
laws  have  been  established  in  every  state 
limiting  this  right  to  the  issue  of  a  cer- ' 
tain  faibily  in  each  principality.  And  in 
Jeypoor,  in  the  branch  Rajawut  (according 
to  seniority),  of  the  stock  of  raja  Maun, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  those  prior, 
and  those  posterior,  to  raja  Madhu  Sing  ;  the 
former  are  styled  simply  Bajawat  or  occa- 
sionally conjoined,  Mansingote  ;  the  other 
Madhuii.  The  Rajawut  constitule  a  numer- 
ous Mnge,  of  which  the  Jhulaye  honse 
takes  the  lead  ;  and  in  which,  pi-ovided  there 
are  no  mental  or  physical  disabilities,  the 
right  of  furaishtDg  heirs  to  the  gadi  of 
Jeypoor  is  a  long-established,  incontrover- 
tible, and  inalienable  privilege. —  7W«  Ba- 
jaatkan.  Vol.  ii,  p.  381. 

EOMARAM,  MAT.EAL.  A  tribe  of  barberB 
who  shave  the  lower  classes. 

KOMARASAMY,  a  hill  south  of  Raman- 
maUd  hill,  30  miles  west  of  Bellury,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Sundoor. 

KOMAREE,  at  Abmednuggur,  is  80  miles 
from  source,  and  at  Koilaghat,  41  miles  from 
mouth,  it 'is  crossed  by  fords  during  the  dry 
season,  and  ferries  during  the  iiuns. 

KOMABETTI,  Tel.  ?  Musa  pamdiaiaea. 
Linn. 

EOMAKI,  Sans.    Aloe  perfoliata,  Linn. 
KOMARI,  Sams.    A  virgin,  Gape  Co- 
morin.    See  Komar. 
KOMARIKA,  SiNGB.  Aloes. 
KOMARPAL,  a  ^^^^q^[(^"™'*^' 


Digili; 


KOMINIAN. 


KONAEAN. 


The  astrologers  having  foretold  that  lie  would 
have  a  son  bora  iu  Mula  Nacshitra,  who 
woald  cause  his  father's  death,  the  lad  was 
sent  as  an  ofiering  to  the  shrine  of  Bageswara 
Mata,  by  whom  he  was  not  only  preserved 
frran  destruction,  but  she  herself,  in  the  form 
of  a  tigress  (hag),  sackled  the  yoong  Solan- 
khi,  whence  his  issce,  which  spread  over  the 
eonntry,  obtained  the  distinctive  name  of 
Bagela.  The  princes  of  Baghelcund  are  of 
Uiis  T»oe,  and  there  are  many  petty  chieftain- 
ships of  this  tribe  in  Guserat,  as  Lunawarra, 
Mandviei  Mahera,  Godra,  Dubboye,  &g.  Ko- 
marpal  was  bom  in  S.  1145;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  Charitra,  "in  S.  1222  (4.d. 
1166)  Komarpal  became  a  ghost.  He  left 
this  world,  poisoned  by  his  successor,  Ajipal." 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Komarpal  that 
the  celebrated  Arabian  geographer,  El-Edrisi, 
visited  the  kingdom  of  the  Balhara,  aud 
froin  his  w<h^  Bayer  and  D'Anville  glean- 
ed mneh  information. — TotPt  TnneU^  pp. 
184-191. 

KOHARPAL-CHABITBA,  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Anhnlwarra. 

KOMARSAMI,  15'  1';  76-  35';  in 
Hysf»^  a  pagoda  west  of  Hirahall,  a  peak 
near  the  pagoda,  is  3,400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.— C^//en. 

KOMATI,  claim  to  be  pure  Vesya,  are 
occupied  as  traders  and  in  othei*  peaceful  avo- 
cations. The  term  is  applied  in  the  west  of 
India  to  shop-keepers,  and  petty  dealers  and 
clerks,  who  claim  to  be  the  pure  Yoisya.  In 
Madras  tliey  are  called  Chettyar  or  C^t^  ; 
in  western  India,  Seth  ;  die  latter  a  term  also 
applied  to  Fftrsi  and  mahomedan  tradesmen. 

EOMATTI  KIBE,  Tax.  Momordica 
chuaatia. 

KOMBALMIB,    See  India. 

K0MBHU6BAS,  root  of  a  small  plant 
from  Delhi  :  tasteless  ;  bat  is  heating  :  one 
tola  is  ^iven  as  a  tonic  or  aphrodisiac — Gen. 
Med.  Top.,  p.  143. 

KOMBU,  Tam.  Horn. 

KOMBURRUKI,  Tau.  Lae. 

KOM£N,  see  Kamlx^ia. 

KOMERKOLLI,  or  Comer-colli,  a  river 
or  creek  in  the  GangeCic  delta.  Herdsmen 
ai  the  mouth  of  tlie  Comer  Colli  wrap  great 
turbans  ronnd  the  head  and  neck,  and  use 
longer  and  warmer  mantles  than  are  usual  in 
Bengal.  They  are  a  cabte  by  themselves,  tall, 
robust  men,  many  with  long  beards^  and  all 
wilder-looking  than  the  majority  of  their 
eoontrymen.  They  reminded  Bishop  Heber 
of  Criro  Tartary,  but  he  missed  the  long 
spears,  the  huge  d<^,  the  high-mettled  horses, 
and  covered  carts  of  those  noble  shepherds. — 
Heier^s  Journal,  VoL  i,  p.  174. 

KOMINIAN,  Mal.  Benjamin. 
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KOHLA-NEEBOO,  Bbko.  Citrus  auran- 
tiom. 

KOMMA,  Tkl.    Branch  of  a  tree. 
KOMMA  CHETTU,  or  Korivipala,  T«l. 
Ixora  parriflora,  Vahl. 

KOHMAL,  Tah.  An  ai-ticle  of  female 
jewellery. 

KOMMA  MANDA,  Ceropegia  acumi- 
nata, R.  it,  29. 

KOMMANA  GOBBE  PIMDI  CHET- 
TU, Tbl. 

KOMMENDEB^  see  Jakun. 
KOMMU,Tbl.  Horn. 
KOMMI  CHETTU  or  Bomma  papata, 
Styloooryne  Webera,  A .  Rich  ;  Web.  corym- 
boBB,  jB.  i,  696. 

KOMMU  ARITI,  Musa  paradisiaea,  L. 
var. 

KOMMU  KAKARA,  Tel.  Momordica 
charantia. 

KOMMU  LAKKA,  Tel.  Stick-ko. 
KOMMU  POTLA,  Trichosanthes  dioica, 
R.  iii,  701. 

KOMOL,  Bbxo.  Nclumbium  speciosnm. 
—WiUd. 

KOMOON  KOOS,  Malay.  Pipercubeba. 
KOMPASS,  Gkr.,  Tam  Kompass  Kora 
Belnui,  Rns.  Kompassu,  Tkl.  A  Compass. 
EOMRI,  Tah.  .*  Poiuciana  pulcheri-ima,  L. 
KOMSALA,  also  Komsallar,  an  artificer 
in  metals,  from  Kansa,  a  metal.  In  British 
India  there  are,  amongst  the  hindoos,  five 
artificer  ra(^  :  (1 )  The  Grold  and  Silversmith  ; 
(2)  The  Brazier  ;  (3.)  Blacksmith  ;  (4) 
Cupenter,  aud  (o)  St(»e*mas(»i  or  stone-ontp 
ter.-  These  wor^ip  the  hindoo  gods,  but 
they  do  not  reverence  brahmins,  and  their 
marriage  and  funeral  customs  differ  from 
those  of  the  brahmins.  The  goldsmiths 
re^d  it  as  a  disgrace  to  have  any  of  their 
daughters  growing  up,  without  being  married. 
See  Hindoo,  India. 

KOMUTTI  MADALAM  PALLAM, 
Tam.    Citrus  raedica. 

KOMYN,  DuT.    Cumin  seed. 
KON,  Pol.  Horse. 
KONADI  MARI,  see  Kummbar. 
K0NA6AMA,  the  second  Bndha  previous 
to  Grotama. — Hardy's  East.  Man.,  p.  488. 

KONAJI  ANGRIA,  a  person  of  low 
origin  who  long  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare 
on  tlie  Western  coast  of  India,  and  rose  to 
princely  power.  Gheria  was  his  head  quar- 
ters, but^Sevemdroog  and  every  creek  were 
fortified.  Gheria  was  captured  by  CHve  and 
Admiral  Watson  in  1755.    See  Angria. 

KONAKAN,  Mal.  A  class  of  predial 
slaves  in  Malabar,  a  subdivision  of  the  Veta- 
var,  or  forest  and  hunter  tribe  :  they  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  also  as  boatmen  and 


salt  rt^A^^-Wii^^fioQ(^oSlk 


KOND. 


EOHD. 


EONAPLI,  Bus.  Hemp. 

KOKGHI  FALLAM,  Tah.  ?  Limonia 
peotaphylb. 

KONCHKAKI,  Hiin>.   Macaoa  pmrita. 

KOND,  EhoDd,  Kund,  or  more  propei'lj 
the  Eu,  is  the  language  of  a  people  who 
are  commoQiy  called  Eon  J  or  Ehiwd  but 
who  designate  themselves  Eu.  They  dwell 
in  the  country  surrouuding  the  Urya  in 
Sumbhulpur^  aad  to  the  south  they  inhabit 
the  upper  parts  of  Gondwana,  Gumaur  and  the 
hilly  ranges  of  Orissa,  and  practice  the  horrid 
ritea  of  offering  children  and  young  people  in 
sacrifice.  Eimedy  is  peopled  by  Ehond,  who, 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  repeat- 
edly in  rebellion.  The  hillj  tracts  <tflndia  from 
Moorshedabad  down  to  Graajam,  and  south- 
wards on  the  skirts  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  are  peopled 
by  hundreds  of  small  tribes,  who  form  amongst 
themselves  independent  nations,  who  have  not 
yet  felt  the  effects  of  civilization  and— as  with 
the  Snnthali, — the  Sauriah  and  the  Ehond 
occasionally  rise  in  open  reb^lion  against  the 
British  power.  It  became  known  in  1833, 
that  the  Ehond  race  were  addicted  to  the 
meriahf  or  sacrifice  of  human  beings,— to  the 
earth-goddess  ;  and,  evw  amce  Ihsa^  the 
British  government  have  made  continuous 
oifects  to  suppress  Uiis  rite.  Since  1857,  the 
Kond  of  Eimedy  have  been  surging  up,  from 
time  to  time,  the  true  reasons  of  which  are 
not  known,  though  those  alleged  are  their 
hopes  of  renewing  the  meriah.  Eond  savages 
occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  highlands 
between  the  Grodavery  and  the  Mahanaddi. 
Those  near  Berhampoor  average  in  height 
5  ft.  5|  in.,  and  in  weight  8  ston^  with  well- 
developed  muscles  and  tendons  standing  out 
hard  and  firm-  They  are  wiiy  and  active, 
have  an  upright  gait,  carry  their  heads  erect, 
straight  noses,  narrow  nostrils,  thin  lips,  black 
eyes,  not  high  cheek  bones,  slight,  projecting 
lower  jaw,  white  and  reguUr  teeUi  with  oval 
faces,  as  if  of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Mongo- 
lian origin.  Their  ordinaiy  food  consists  of 
the  wild  farinaceous  products  of  the  hilts. 
They  are  social,  but  easily  excited,  and  more 
truthful  than  natives  of  the  plains.  Animal 
food  and  palm  wine  are  only  used  on  festive 
occasions.  The  deities  of  the  Khond  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  S.  £.  Gond.  Pen  and 
Fennoo  are  common  to  Ehond,  and  Good  : 
Bala  deo  was  a  bridegroom  who  perished  in 
the  marri^e  procession  and  has*  received 
divine  honours. 

The  Ehond,  Euud  or  Eu  according  to  Dr. 
Caldwell,  are  a  primitive  race  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  the  Gond.  The  two 
people  by  whom  the  Grond  and  Eu  hmguagas 
are  spoken  are  sapposod  to  amount  to  £00,000 
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souls.  I^.  Caldwell  estimates  the  propor- 
tionate nnmbws  of  the  several  races  by  whom 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  dialects 
tioned  above,  ai-e  spc^en,  to  be  as  ibUows  : 
Tamil  10,000,000  Tuda  ^ 
Telugu .  14,000,000  Eota 
Canarese  5,900,000  Gond 
Malayalam  2,500,000 
Tulu  160,000 

About  20,000,000  of  these  are  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  remainder  aiv  under  the  natiTe 
states  of  Hyderabad,  Travancore  and  Gochin. 
In  this  enumeration,  there  has  not  been 
included  the  idioms  of  the  Bamnsi,  the  Kora- 
war,  the  Lombadi,  the  Vedar,  the  Male- 
Ai-asar,  and  varioas  otiier  wandering  preda- 
tory or  forest  tribes.  The  Lombadi  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Hindi  tongue.  The  Bamusi  mod 
the  majority  of  the  Eorawar,  a  patois  of  the 
Telugu.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and 
forests  speak  corrupted  dialects  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  contiguous  plains.  The  Halai- 
Arasar,  *  Hill  Eings*  called  in  Malay^am 
Mala-Arasar,  the  hill  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Ghauts,  spedc  corrupt  Malayalam 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  range,  where  the 
Malayalam  is  the  prevailing  kngnagi^  aad 
corrupt  Tamil  in  the  aonthem,  in  &e  vicini^ 
of  Tamil-speaking  districts.  From  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  known  as  Ehondistan,  and 
the  valley  of  Chokapand,  revenue  is  derived. 
The  term  Gcmd,  seems  identical  with  Ehond, 
and  the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  hindoo  word  Eond  or  Eonda,  a  hill, 
indicative  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  liill 
people.  According  to  Professor  Wilsosi, 
Eond  is  derived  fnnn  the  hindi  wwd  Kodo 
plural  EoUu  and  Eondru. 

The  Howrahy  Sour  or  Saur,  identic^  irifli 
Sairea  is  a  teem  api^ied  to  populations  oe- 
cupyiug  the  fiutnesaee  of  the  Eastern  Ghaata, 
along  with  the  Eond  and  Eol.  The  Sourah 
are  wholly  within  Telingaua,  and  extend 
from  the  Godavery  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Ehond.  A  large  district  and  depen- 
dency of  Bustar,  in  Central  India,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tilmg  in  the  south,  Ehond, 
and  Man  Gimd  on  the  east ;  and  hindooa  to  the 
north. 

The  Eond  dwell  in  the  country  snrround- 
ing  the  Urya  in  Sumbhulpur  and  to  tiie  sootti. 
They  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  Grondwan% 
Gumsur  and  the  hilly  ranges  of  Orissa, 
Eimedy  is  peopled  by  Khond,  who,  during  the 
past  thirty  years  have  been  repeatedly  in 
rebellion.  The  Eond  savages  who  occupy 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  highlands  between 
tiie  Godaveiy  and  MahanadX  are  notmons 
for  their  human  sacrifices.  Those  neat 
Berhampore  average  in  heif^t  5  feet  5f 
in.  and  in  weight  8  Stei%   wijth  wdl-de- 
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moscks  aod  teudons  standing  out 
i  firm-   They  are  wiry  and  active, 
:  upright  gait,  carry  tbeir  heads  erec^ 
'  1 00665,  narrow  nostrils,  thin  lips,  black 
hi^h  cheek  bonos,  slight  projecting 
jiir,  white  and  regular  teeth  with  oval 
as  if  of  1  mixed  Caacasiaa  and  Mongo- 
Their  ordinary  food  ctmsists  of 
farinaceous  producta  of  the  hilU. 
I  Mcial,  bot  easily  excited,  and  more 
than  natives  of  the  plains.  Animal 
palm  wine  are  only  used  on  featiTe 
The  deities  of  the  Eiumd  are  the 
thoae  of  the  S.  K  Goad,  Pen  and 
areecBiMD  to  Ehond  and  Qond>  Dula 
a  bridegroom  who  perished  in  the 
procession    and  received  divine 
The  Kond  langu^e  was  reduced 
by  Captain  J.  P.  Frye  of  the 
N.  L  The  Khond  langnage  of  Gum- 
*rs  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of  the 
The  Ehond,  if  not  identical,  probably 
itb  it  more  than  with  Kol,  and  the 
the  latta  is  Dravidiaa. 
Ehond,  says  Qeneral  Campbell,  re- 
H  d^^radiog  to  bestow  their  daughters 
i  OD  men  oi  their  ama  tribe,  and 
it  more  manly  to  seek  tbeir  wives 
t  country.   Major  McPherson  also 
they  cousider  marriage  between 
of  the  same  tribe  as  wicked  and  pun- 
with  death.     The  Kalmuck,  accord- 
e  Hell,  are  divided  into  hordes  and 
can  marry  a  woman  of  the  same 
The  bride,  says  Bergman,  is  always 
from  Bttotber  stock,  among  the  Dubet, 
'oce  from  the  Torgot  stock  and  among 
;  from  the  Dubet  stock.   Xlie  offi- 
the  Qoternment  of  India  and 
*nu  Government  employed  to  sup< 
Heriah  sacrifices  of  the  Kond 
CaptaiQ  Millar,  of  the  43rd  R^t. 
in  1836,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Russell, 
Civil  Service,  Asst.  Surgeon  Banner- 
Vadras  Army,  Captain  Campbell  in 
iptain  Macpherson  in  1 844.    It  was 
7,  (taring  military  operations  is  Upper 
er  Gumsur,  that  the  cruel  rite  of 
ting  human  beings  was  first  bi'oaght 
among  the  nwghbouring  hill  tribies. 
Hillar  of  the  43rd  Regiment  M.  N. 
'ed  in  reseaing  twelve  viotes. 
to  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  resening  many  victims, 
information  he  obtained  regarding 
sacriilce,  was  afterwards  embodi- 
Hr.  RuBS^I.    Asst.  Surgeon  Ban- 
of  the  Madras  Army  did  much 
in  the  cause  and  offered  many 
sngiliestionB  rdativeCoUiemo^ 
procedurs  in  the  case  of  the  ]huawa 


detected  in  kidnaf^ing  and  selling  children 
for  sacrifice.  Lieut.  Hill  acquired  extensive 
information  regarding  the  Khond  race  and 
their  country.  Captain  McPherson  in  1844, 
found  the  Khond  in  precisely  the  same  state 
of  mind,  with  reference  to  the  sacrifice,  as 
when  Captain  Campbell  left  them  in  1841. 
Before  the  end  of  1841,  Captain  Campbell  bad 
put  an  end — as  far  as  an  end  has  ever  been 
put  to  the  public  performance  of  the  Heriah 
among  the  Khond  of  Gumsur,  though  the 
desire  to  perfcmu  it  vres  still  strong  in  their 
minds. 

An  insnrrectioi-  in  1858  in  the  Khond 
districts  was  iioweTer  neither  aided  nor  led 
by  Khond,  the  princip^  actor  in  the  a&ir 
was  a  man  named  Danda  Sine,  of  Garbah 
Goomah,  village  occupied  by  the  Sowrah 
race,  savages  armed  with  bows  and  an'ows 
and  battle  axes,  who  occupy  the  hilly  tract 
which  extends  from  Purla  Ktmedy  to  Ber- 
bampore  (Ganjam).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  naiTow  belt  which  separates  the 
hill  tracts  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Khond  clans  of  Chinna  Kimedy  and 
Jeypore.  The  Bowrah  are  believed  to  be 
prior  occupants,  but  in  habits  and  barhaiism 
they  beer  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Khond. 

Danda  Sina  had  sometime  before  been 
convicted  by  tlie  autiioritles  of  Ganjam,  on 
a  charge  of  dacoity,  but  he  contrived  to 
escape,  and  fiying  to  his  own  village,'  he 
collected  a  lai^  body  of  his  cUnsmenj  and 
with  10,000  followers  attacked  the  manager 
of  Purla  Kimedy.  Seven  peons  were  kilted 
upon  the  spot,  and  though  the  manager 
escaped,  the  whole  country  were  immediately 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  Sowrah  had 
previously  been  irritated  by  the  execution  of 
two  of  their  number  for  murdering  the  head- 
man of  a  village,  and  had  openly  threatoued 
vengeance  for  their  deaths.  An  old  device 
also  was  employed  to  stimulate  them  to.  action, 
and  give  additional  coherence  to  the  move- 
ment. As  in  the  Sonthal  rebellion,  an  avatar 
descended,  though  he  was  not,  as  with  Son- 
thai,  in  the  shape  either  of  a  cart  wheel  or  of 
a  piece  of  pap^ .  The  Sowrah  appear  to  be 
advanced  beyond  that  point  in  theology,  and 
tbeir  id<A  is  a  little  brazen  image.  But  in  all 
other  respects  the  device  was  identical  with 
that  em{doyed  among  the  Sonthal.  The  avatar 
issned  commands,  the  active  leader  was  sole 
interpreter  of  them,  and  the  commands  autho- 
rised armed  resistauce  to  regular  authority. 
The  Sowrah  country  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  world,  a  hilly  tract  covered  with  a 
jungle  as  deadly  to  sepoys  as  the  lowest  swamp 
in  tihe  Sonthal  Pergunnahs.  The  Kond,  Bhil^ 
Santal,  Man*,  Kol,  Bengi,  Dom,  Bhut,  are  in 
all  abont  20,000^000.— TAe  Kkond  ^gmcy, 
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pp.  6-17  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  pp.  31-36  ;  Pro, 
Madras  GovL ;  Mr.  Logan  in  Journal  In. 
Arch. ;  McLennan^  p.  95 ;  Lubbock  Orig. 
of  Civil.,  p.  96.  See  ChinDa  Kimedy,  India, 
£oI,  Khoud,  Kimedy,  Meriab,  SacriGce. 
KONDA,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  hill  ;  hence, 
Konda  alachandalu  or  Alachandala,  Tel. 
wild  var.  of  DoUchos  sineiiaiB,  i. 

Kouda  amada  kada.  Tel.  TiwlescaDtia 
jmniculata,  R.,  ii,  119. 

Konda  amudtim  or  Adavi  amudani,  Tul. 
Baliospermum  polyandra,  H.,  W^Id  1885; 
Croton  pol.,  J2.,  iii,  682.  The  seedfi  serve 
as  a  oseful  aperient  medicine. 

Konda  benda,  Tel.  ?  Hibiscus  eriocarpas, 
DC.  ;  W.  ^  A.,  p.  185.  H.  collinas  and  U. 
Blmplex,  B. 

Konda   buruga  or  Pinna   buruga,  Tkl. 
Salmalia  matabai'ica,  Endl.  4*  ^ck. 
Konda  chiata,  Tkl.   Phyllauthue,  $p. 
Koada  dantena  or  Konda  tamara,  Tel. 
Smilax  ovalifolia,  R. 

Konda  doggali,  Tel.    Amarantus,  sp. 
Kouda  ganneru  or  Gandu'  gannera,  Tel. 
Alstooia  venenata,  R.  Br. 

Konda  Gaiigee  ?  Tel.  Gochlospennam 
gossypiam,  DC. 

Konda  gitigichcha,  Tel.  Crotaluria  mon- 
tana,       ii,  265. 

Konda  gobbi  oi-  Mulu  goranta,  Bnrleria 
prionitis,  A. 

Konda  gogu,  Tbl.  Gochlospermum  gos- 
sypium,  DC. ;  W.  Sf  A.  Bombax  gosa.,  ii., 
iii,  169.  Karinkara,  fP.,  1^  is  given  as  a 
Sanscrit  syn.  with  the  meaning  ]?tfflosper- 
raum  acerifolium. 

Konda  gongura,  Tel.    Hibiscus  fureaius, 
R.  ;  H.  aculeatus^  J3.,  iii,  206. 

Kouda  golago,  Tel.  Glycosmis  arborea, 
DC.  Limonia  pentapbylla,  .S-,  iif  381.  Fila 
said  to  be  a  synonim  is  Salvadora  tndica, 
RoyU,  or  according  to  ff.,  539,  a  name 
aligned  to  any  exotic  or  unknown  tree. 

Konda  gummudu  gadda,  Tel.  Batatas 
pentaphylla,  Ch. ;  W.  Xc.  CodtoIvuIus  muni- 
tus,  fVall ;  7/2.,  ii,  207.  C.  hinutus,  JI.,  i, 
479. 

Konda  gurdva  tige  or  Konda  tamara.  Tel. 
Smilax  ovalifolia,  JR. 

Konda  jajayi.  Tel.  Dysophyllaquadrifolia. 
BetUh.   Mentha  qaad,  R.t  iii,  4. 

Konda  jap'faara,  or  Karu  jap'hara.  Tel. 
Rottlera  dicocca,  B. 

Konda  jeri.  Tel.  Andropogon  fosicnlaris, 
iZ.,  i,  265.  The  name  rests  on  Boxburgh^s 
authority. 

Konda  jila  karra,  Tel.    Not  ascertained. 

Kouda  jiluga  or  Jirugudu  cbettu.  Tel. 
Caryota  urens,  L. 

Konda  jouoa.  Tel.  Wild  kind  of  Soi^hnm 
Tulgare,  Pm. — var. 
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Konda  jungura.  Tel.  Casearia  escaleuta, 
JR.,  ii,  422.  Juujora  is  auy  thing  hairy, 
shaggy. 

Konda  juvvi,  Tel.  Fieus  tubercniata,  R., 
iii,  554  ;  W.  le. 

Konda  kalava,  KjDmpf«ria  rotunda,  L.  ; 
i,  16.  ;    W.  Ic. 

Kouda  kaudulu,  Tel.  Var.  of  Cajanus 
iudicua,  Spreng. 

Kouda  kanumu,  Saccharam  exaltatiun,  £4 
i,  245. 

Kouda  kusina  or  Kara  jap*hara.  Tel. 
Rottlera  dicocca,  S. 

Konda  kasinda,  Tel.   Cassia  sophora,  L. ; 
W.  ..t  A.t  889.    Senna  soph.,  B.,  ii,  347, 
also  Toddatia  acaleata,  Pers.— Soopolia  scu- 
leata,  R.,  i,  6 16,  also  an  undeseribed  species 
of  aurantiaceoas  tree  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Ghaliparvatam  mountain  in  Vizagapatam. 
Konda  korinda,  Tel.    Acacia  cssia,  IK 
A.,  jj.  862.  ;  Mimosa  cresio,  H.,  ii,  565. 
Konda  malle,  Tel.    Polygonum  barfaatam, 
L. ;  N.,  ii,  289  ;  W.  Ic.,  1798. 

Konda  mamidi.  Tel.  JProtium  roxbur- 
ghiana  ?  W  Sr  A.,  or  Amyi-is  acummata,  B^  ii, 
246  ;  Balsamodendron  Hoxb^  fy<Ul.  Captain 
Beddome  remarks,  ^  Leaves  with  a  Strang 
mango  smell :  only  found  in  the  Circars." 

Konda  manga  or  Bikki,  also  Karingnva, 
Tel.   Gardenia  latifolia.  Ml. 

Kouda  mairi  or  Pitta  marri,  Tel.  Picas 
tomentosa,  R.  f 

Konda  mayuru  or  Kaki  nercdn,  Tel. 
Ardisia  humilis,  Vahl.  Found  at  Gbali  par- 
vatam  in  Vizagapatam. 

Konda  nakkera.  Tel.  Xiraenia  americana, 
L.  ;  R.,  ii,  252  ;  fV.  ^  A.,  p.  818. 

Konda  nimma.  Tel.  Atalantia  monophylla, 
DO.  ;  W,  A.i  820.  ;  Limonta  mon.,  Jl.,  ii, 
378. 

Konda  pala  or  Pnlla  tige,  Tel.  Sarcos- 
temma  acidum,  Voigt. 

Konda  pans,  Tah.  Coryfdia  umbracnli- 
fera.  Linn. 

Kouda  papata.  Tel.  Stylocoryne  webera, 
A.  JUck.,  also  Pavetta  tomentosa.  Smith  ;  W. 
Sf  A.  1325  ;  Ic.  186.    Ixora  tom.,  R.,  \,  386. 

Konda  pasupu  or  Kalinga  rashtra,  Tel. 
Gtobba  bnlbifera,  B.,  i,  78.  This  curious 
plant  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Circars.  The 
herbaceous  shoots  spring  up  with  the  eariy 
rains  and  bear  axillary  bulbs.  It  is  also 
called  Dumpa  i-ashtrakam  by  stNne.  * 

Konda  poka,  Tel.  Wild  var.  of  Araca 
catechu,  h.1 

Konda  panukn,  Tel.  Rottbolla  exaltala, 
L.  ;  K,  i,  354  ;  Cor.,  p.  157. 

Konda  palleru,  Antidesma  ?  sp.  From 
Madugula. 

Konda  pragara,  Tel.  Casearia  eseulenta, 
Roxb.  ^  I 
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Kooda  rakasi,  Tel.  Aram  montannm.  May  i  name  of  ilahib  given  it  in  the  jcar  1508, 
be  Colocasia  iodica.  ^  Heg.  927,  iu  tho  reign  of  Lewia  XI.  He 

Kondaravi,  Tjel.   Ficdb  religiosa  <  was  also  author  of  anoUier  hiatoiy  which  is 

EoDdaravi,  Tel.  Ficub  vagans,  B.,  iii,  {  entitled  Khalasat-ul-Akhbai*  or  the  Cream  of 
537.  A  sp.  with  remarkably  cordate  leaves  |  Histories. — History  of  GenghirKhan,p.  422. 
growiog  in  rocky  places  near  water.  |    KONEI,  a  river  near  Peergnoge  in  Rung- 

Kooda  regu.  Tel.,  Acacia  aoiai'a  or  Nalla  poor. 
Kga,  also  Zizyphus,  sp.  '  KONE  KAI,  Malral.,  Tam.  ?   Fruit  of 


Konda  eaka  tuoga.  Tel.  Scleria  lithos- 
pema,  WiUd  ;       Cont.  B.,  iu,  574. 

Kooda  sita  savaram  or  Ija^jasavaram,  Tel. 
Ipotnoea  filicaulis,  Blum. 

Kouda  tamara  or  Kistapa  tamara,  Tel. 
Smilax-ovalifolia,  R,,  iii,  794  ;  fF.  809, 
alao  sometimes  Osyris  peltata. 

Kondatelle  of  dhe  Yerkali,  Cireaetus  galli- 
eiu,  GmeL  ■ 

£onda  tantepa  chettu,  Tel.  C^ia  glauca. 
Lam  ;  JV.Sf  A.,  p.  895.  Senna  arboreecens, 
JI.,ii,345  ;  Bheede,  vi,  9-10.  Grows  wild 
in  Uie  Simochalam  hilts. 

Konda  tangedu  or  Tangedu  mann,  Tel. 
Inga  xylocarpa,  DC;  W.  ^  A.,  Mi- 
mo8a  syl.,  R.,  ii,  543  ;  Cor^p.  100.  Caasia 
fiorida,  Vahl. — Senna  8iimat7^Da,£.,  ii,  346-7  ; 
r.  4     p.  893. 

Kooda  tekkali  or  Gubbadara^TcL.  Sympho- 
rema  invotucrata,  B.  Snrndn  of  Roxb.  Gubba- 
dara,Masulipatam.  Tellapippali,  Vizagapatam. 

Konda  tummi,  Tel.  Lencas,  tp.  A  very 
soft,  velvetty,  creeping  sp.  growing  on  iiills 
in  Vizi^apatam. 

Konda  tnngaj  TxL.  Cephaloschcanus  arti- 
cnlatas,  Nees  ;  IV.  eonir.  115. ;  Schanvs  ar., 
B.,  i,  184. 

Konda  tangara,  Tel  ?   Inga  xylocarpa, 

Konda  veltu  or  Konda  japhara,  Txl. 
Bottlera  dicocca,  H. 

Ktmda  Tranpali,  Tel.  Tmhroua  BntteroBaf 
DC.  ;  W,  ^  A.yp.  652  ;  lil-tP.  B2. 

Etmda  nhiTa  or  Kara  nlava,  Tel.  Can&a- 
roepennum  paacifloram,  W.  ^  A, 

KONDAI,  Tah.  a  knot  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  in  which  form  the  Tamil 
and  Teling  women,  and  the  men  and  women 
in  the  southern  and  central  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  bind  up  their  hair. 

KONDEK,  Jat.  Chignon. 

KONDEMIB,  the  takhalas  or  literary 
title  of  Ghaias-ud-din-bin-boumam-ud-din. 
His  book  IB  entitled  Habib-na-sayar-fi-afrad-ul- 
faaahar,  that  is  to  say,  the  curioas  pai-t  of  the 
lives  of  iUnstrioas  men.  It  is  a  history  which 
he  had  exti-acted  from  that  which  his  father 
Kircond  had  composed  and  entitled  Rauzat-us- 
Safa,  bnt  to  which  he  made  augmentations.  He 
d^icated  this  book  to  the  secretary  of  state 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia,  shah  Ismael 
Safavi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Habib- 
ullah,  and  for  that  reason  the  book  had  the 
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Cassia  fistula,  syn.  of  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

KONFUCIUS,  or  Confucius,  a  Chinese 
sage,  of  the  6th  century,  before  Christ  55 1  -479. 
His  Chinese  name  is  Koong  foo  tse.  He  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Pythag<vas  and  wrote  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Morals  and  Politics.  His 
Chinese  name  is  also  written  Kong-fu-tse  and 
Kung-fu-tze.  His  writings  are  ratber  of 
morals  than  metaphysics.  Confucius  visited 
Lao-tse,  after  his  political  downfall.  See  China, 
Confucius,  Kung-fu-tse,  MenciuB. 
KONGA,  see  India. 

KONGILIUM  MARAM  ?  Tax.  Cana- 

rium  strictum,  Roxb. 

KONGI  PUTRI,  DuK.   Piaoma  inermis. 
KONGKIANG,  see  India. 
KONG,  Hind.    Crocus  sativus. 
KONG-WHA,  a  varie^  of  safflower  or 
Carthamus  tinctorius  which  grows  in  China. 
It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  and 
is  used  iu  .dyeing  the  red  and  scarlet  silks  and 
crapes  which  axe  so  common  iu  that  country, 
and  so  much  and  justly  admired  by  foreigners 
of  every  nation.    Large  quantities  are  an- 
nually produced  in  die  Cbekiaug  province 
near  Ningpo. — Ains.  Mai,  Ind.^  p,  195  ; 
O'Shaugknessy,  p.  411  ;  Lrs.  Mason,  Mc- 
Clelland. 

KONHA,  Hind.,  Pdshtu.  Stone,  sand- 
stone. 

KONI,  Tah,,  or  Goni,  Hihd.  Ghnnny  or 
ganny. 

KOKI,  Behg.  Smooth  meadow  graBS, 
Poa  unioloides. 

KONIBAR,  see  Aiou  or  Yowl. 
KONIGSWASSER,  Ger.  Nitro-muriatic 
acid,  Aquia  regia. 
KONIKA,  Maleal.  Terminalia  beilerica. 
KONIYALAN(?)  Mahb.  Predial  slaves 
in  Malabar. 
KONK,  Eho.    Chank  shells. 
KONKAN  or  Concan,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  lying  between  the  western  ghants 
and  the  sea  coast   The  low  land  in  the  Con- 
can  and  Guzerat  is  traversed  by  many  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  running  to  the  sea,  and  is 
indented  by  numerous  creeks  and  channels  of 
the  ocean.    The  cold  weather  is  clear  and 
bracing,  but  the  hot  season  of  April  and  May 
is  succeeded  by  the  deluging  rains  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  when  150  inches  fall  from  June 
to  September,  andirender,|DU€b'Of^ie>jdready 
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bumid  lands,  impassable  swamps  ;  the  atmos- 
phere is  then  very  damp,  and  the  sensation 
experienced  is  similar  to  that  in  Calcutta  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year.  The  Concan 
districts  ext«id  from  Goft  to  Daman,  or  very 
nearly  to  the  Tapti  river.  Like  Malabar, 
■which  it  greatly  resembles  in  general  aspect, 
itia  compiised  between  the  westera  ocean  and 
the  ghauta,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near 
the  sea  with  salt  water  inlets,  and  a  succession 
of  mountain  spurs.  In  the  northern  parla 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  cliain  separat- 
ing the  Concan  from  the  Dekhan  is  called  the 
DOTthem  ghauts,  orSyhadri  mountaios,  a  term 
which  may  convenienay  be  extended  to  their 
whole  length.  Throughout  the  Concan,  the 
Syhadri  form  a  continuous  chain  of  hills, 
interrupted,  however,  deep  depressions 
Their  summits  rise  to  the  height  tof  4,000  to 
5,000  feet,  but  the  mean  elevation  is  very 
much  less.  The  station  of  Mahabaleshwar  is 
4  700  feet.  In  the  latitude  of  I>aman  20^  N . 
the  chain  hegins  to  sink  abruptly  into  the 
Tapti  vaUey,  and  changes  its  course,  or  sends 
■  oflf  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  as  tiie  Chandor  hills  At 
Miiabaleshwar,  the  rain-fall  amounts  to  248 
inches  annually.  In  the  southern  Concan, 
especiaUy  in  the  Sawant  Waii  district,  the 
rains  are  as  heavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay, 
the  rains  last  from  June  till  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  fall  is  only  80  inches, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  any  point 
further  south  on  the  coast.  At  rannalu 
however,  the  average  fall  is  more  than  100 
inches.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aurungahad  and  Beejapore.  are 
arranged  into  two  portions  termed  the  I  ooua 
and  the  southern  disU-icts,  the  latter  with  Us 
head.quarte.-8  at  Belgaum  ;  but  to  e.ch  o 
these  two  divisions  there  is  hkew.se  allotted 
the  command  of  the  immediately  adjommg 
portions  of  the  level  land  of  the  Concau.  The 
Beleaum  division  of  the  army,  in  the  province 
B^japore,  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
ftbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  has  had  soldiers 
on  the  sea  shore  at  Kolapoor,  Sawu.itwarie, 
Malwah,  Viogorla  and  Rutnagherry.  The 
Poona  division  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgaum 
in  the  distribution  of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  command  nearly  the  whole  of  ^lem  are 
in  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad  liom  1,700  to 
2  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
table-lands,  above  the  ghauts,  Uie  climate  is 
more  dry,  and  the  i-ains  and  temperature 
moderate,  the  range  of  the  thei-mometer  beinj; 
from  55'  to  92%  and  the  troops,  European  and 
native,  in  the  Poena  diviaioo  particularly, 
enioyed  comparatively  good  health.  Konkana 
iTan  ancieutname  of  the  country  between  De- 
vagarh  and  Sadasegarh  ;  hence,  peihaps,  the 
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modem  Konkan.  The  mixed  Konkani  tongue, 
appeai-s  to  1)e  only  Marathi  with  a  large  infa- 
sion  of  Tulu  and  Canarese  words,  the  former 
derived  from  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Tuluva  of  Canara  ;  the  latter,  from  the  l«jg 
subjection  of  tbis  part  of  the  Konkan  to  Cana- 
rese dynasties  above  the  ghauts.  Mr.  H. 
Mogling  however  mentions  that  the  Kookaui- 
speaking  brahmins  of  Kangalore,  eonstdOT  it 
quite  distinct  from,  thou};h-  cognate  with, 
Marathi.  Its  limits  extend  from  Goa  below  the 
ghaut',  to  a  village  north  of  Upi.  From  this 
part  of  the  coast,  in  northern  Canara,  a  diagonal 
line  runuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to- 
wards Eeder,  marks  the  boundarf  between 
Marathi  and  Canarese,  of  the  latter  at  lea«t 
above  the  ghauts. — FIoto  Indiea  by  J>rt.  J. 
D.  Hooker,  M.  D.  and  T.  Thomson,  M.  D. 
See  India,  Eol,  Rutnagherry,  Jain. 

KON^  or  Emhudi  chettu,  Pisonia  vil- 
losa,  Fair,  ;  P.  aenleata,  ii,  217  ;  W,  Je^ 
1763-4.  Eonki  is  a  hook,  referring  to  the 
thorns  which  are  aculeate  backwards  aod  very 
prehensile. 

KONKUDU,  T£L  ?  Sapindnsemargina- 

tus,  Vaht. 

KONLA,  Hind.  Citrus  aurantium,  Z-inii. 
K0N-NAY-ZOW,Heritieramittor,  Lnm., 

DC,  Hozb. 

KONNAY-MARAM,  also  Satmkonna, 
maram,  Tah.  ?  Cathartocarpus  fistula,  Pert. 

KONNI,  Abrus  precatorius. 

KONO.  Potash. 

KONOPE,  Pol.  Hemp. 

KONOPEL,  Buss.  Hemp. 

KONRU,  Tel.  Flacourtia  sepiarta,  Axrft. 

KONSAGARA  WANLU,  Tel.  GoM- 
smitlis  ;  workers  in  metals.  SeeEansa,Poitu, 
Zouar. 

KONSSENEL.  Rcss.  Cochineal. 

KONTABAOLO,  Uria.  A  tree  of  Gan- 
jam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circumference  2  feet,  and  height  from  the 
grouud  to  the  intcoection  of  the  first  branch, 
7  feet  Tlie  tree  abounds  and  is  chiefiy  used 
for  firewood,  though  ploughshares  are  occa- 
sionally made  of  tho  wood.  The  bark  is 
used  medit:inally.— C«ptoi«  Maedonald. 

KONTASHA,  see  Kalkas. 

KONYER,  Malat.  Crocus  sativna,  Linn. 

KON-ZO-ZA-LOO.  Buna.  Heritiei* 
litloralis.  Ait.,  DC.  ;  Roxb. 

EOO  or  Ku,  a  race  who  occupy  the  monn- 
tainons  country  uear  the  sources  of  the  Lemroo 
river  and  its  principal  feeder  the  Peng  ICheong, 
within  the  22nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  west- 
ward of  the  Yomadoung  range  ;  they  have 
never  paid  any  revenue,  and  it  is  only  after 
entering  the  hills  for  6  or  10  days  that  the 
first  villages  of  these  wild  people  are  met 
witi).  The  apiir^^?jO»««tel(«f  1»<™«* 
:  !566  ^ 
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is  2,897}  and  aUowiug  5  persons  for  each 
hoiue,  the  number  of  inabitanta  may  be  esti- 
mated at  aboat  14,485.  Those  living  on  the 
Peng  Kheong  have  intercourse  -with  the 
neighbouring  Kn-mi  of  tlie  Koladjn  circle, 
from  whom  they  differ  bnt 'little  in  their 
babits. — J.  H.  (yDonel,  Esq.,  in  Vol,  xxxii 
of  im*  of  B.  A.  S.  Jour. 

KOO,  UiND.    Celtis  cnocarpa. 

KOOA,  Hind.  Curcuma  anguatifolia, 
Starch  ;  arrow  root. 

KOOBEDAR,  Hind.  Bauhinia  variegata. 

EOOBELL,  Hind.    Andropogon  martiut. 

XOOCH  BAHAB.  The  Praja  of  Cooch 
Bahar  are  cultivators  almost  in  a  state  of 
aerfdon.   See  Cooch  Bahar. 

KOOGHI-KANTA,  Bbng.  Mimosa  ru- 
bicaalis. 

KOOCHILA,  Ben6.,  Hind.  Sti^chnos 
nux  vomica, 

KOOCHILA-LUTA,  Behg.  Strychuos 
colnbrina. 

KOOCHNAL,  Hind.  Bauhiaa  variegata,^ 
Linn.  Its  beautiful  flowers  are  eaten  in  some 
parts  of  Bengal  as  a  delicate  vegetable.  — 
Aimtli^s  Mat.  Med.,  p.  260. 

KOO^CHUNOraA,  Hind.  Adenanthera 
pavonina. 

EOOOHURIf  BxHo.  Ezacum  tetragouum, 
EOODALTTA,  Benq.  Desmodium  triflo. 
rum. 

KOODA  PALLI  MARAM,  Tam.  Ho- 
larrfaena  codags^  W.  Icon. 

KOODOO-KOOEOONDOO  GAS,  Singh. 
CinnamomDm  litsefefolium. 

KOODUPELAH,  Holarrhena  codaga. 

KOOFFA,  a  round  wicker  basket,  towed 
astern  of  each  boat  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating widi  the  shore  ;  these  are  covered 
with  naphtiia,  and  are  in  use  on  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates  and  the  Dialu.  Their  shape  and 
eonatractioil  belong  to  the  most  remote  ages, 
being  mentioned  by  Herodotu&.~^/ij^non'j 
Travels,  p.  55. 

KOOFEE,  or  Cofa,  the  name  of  a  town. 

KOOHRYA  and  Peija,  see  Bertha. 

EOOHU,  a  river  near  I^seen  in  Bhopol. 

KOOJA,  SxNS.  From  koo,  the  earth,  aud 
jan,  to  be  produced. 

KOOKA,  a  sect  of  reformers  of  the  Sikh 
religion.  They  care  little  about  the  body 
after  death.  They  bold  that  after  the  soul 
has  left  the  body,  the  remains  require  no 
more  attention  and  may  be  put  oat  of  sight 
in  any  way  convenient.  They  feast,  give 
sweetmeats,  and  read  the  granth,  incessautly, 
when  one  of  their  sect  is  about  to  die,  and 
after  he  is  dead  they  read  the  granth  day 
and  night,  relieving  each  other  at  the  task, 
far  diirteen  days,  after  which  they  give  a  feast. 
Biihon  Sia^h,  a  &iatio  leader,  was  executed 
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in  1872,  buthisgraotb,  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  gooroo  was  left  in  the  Kooka  temple 
in  Lahore,  and  read  by  the  men  of  hU  sect, 
who  performed  his  obsequies.  His  ashes  were 
given  up  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
no  demonstration  by  the  relatives,  and  they 
were  committed  to  the  Ravee  by  his  son,  who 
took  the  remainiog  bones  to  Hurdwar,  ac- 
cording to  liiiidoo,  and  not  Kooka,  fashion. — 
Indian  Fithlic  Opinion. 

KOOKEK,  a  mountain  race  iu  northern 
Cacliar,  south  of  the  Assam  valley,  dwelling 
at  elevations  of 4,000  and  o,000  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  in  lat.  25°  20'  H".,  aud  long.  92"  40'  E.  A 
race  of  the  same  name  dwell  60  miles  further 
south  in  the  north  of  the  Tippei'ah  rajah's 
teiTitory  ;  tlieir  name  is  written  also  Ku-ki. 
To  the  north  of  the  Bom-zu  or  Bun-zu  or 
Bomihi,  are  cloeely  allied  tribes  termed,  col- 
lectively, Lungkta,  Kuugye,  or  Kuki,  who 
occupy  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  and  extend 
eouth-east  towards  the  head  of  the  Koladyn. 
Both  the  Bun-zu  aud  Kuki  appear  like  the 
Kumi,  to  belong  to  the  Burmau  family.  The 
Kuki  represent  its  most  archaic  and  bwharoun 
condition.  The  tribes  that  have  been  expos- 
ed on  the  sea  board  of  Arakan  or  in  the  iHisiu 
of  the  Irawadi,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Chinese,  Shan,  Mon,  Bengali  and  more  dis- 
tant commercial  nations,  have  attained  a  com- 
paratively Iiigh  civilization.  The'  Singpho 
although  much  behind  the  Burmans,  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  Kuki,  and  the  B'jr- 
mese  seem  at  a  very  ancient  period,  when 
tlieir  condition  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kuki  and  perhaps,  in  many  respects  more 
barbarous,  to  have  spread  themselves  from 
the  upper  Irawadi  to  the  south  aud  west 
as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  on  the 
one  side,  and  Pegn  on  the  other.  Wherever 
the  stock  from  which  they  hiive  been  derived 
was  originally  located,  they  probably  first 
appeared  on  the  Ultra-Indian  etJmic  stage  as 
a  barbarous  Himalayan  tribe,  immediately  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Mishmi,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  identical  with  the  Mishmi,  of  that 
era.  The  upper  Irawadi  was  probably 
then  occupied  by  the  ruder  and  inland  tribes 
of  the  Moo-Aoam  alliance.  The  Loo  Chai 
clan  of  Kuki,  on  the  frontier  of  Sylhet  and 
Cachar,  in  January  1 868  attacked  Mouier 
Khal,  2a  miles  east  of  SUcharand  sacked  it.' 
The  Kooki  of  Chittagong  have  no  idea  of 
hell  or  heaven,  or  of  any  punishment  for  evil 
deeds,  or  rewards  for  good  actions.  Simi- 
larly according  to  Bailey,  tlie  Veddah  of 
Ceylon  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  a  slight  notice 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Kooki  language,  by 
Lieutenant  R.  Stewart,  22nd  Regiment  B.N. 
I.,  he  says  that  titsL.p^plo'to^rho^.^^e  term 
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Kooki  is  given  by  the  iDbabilants  of  the  eastern 
froutier  of  Bengal,  occupy,  together  with-otber 
tribes,  the  hilly  tracts  lyiog  to  the  north, 
south  aud  east  of  Cachar  and  Manipoor  :  they 
are  divided  into  numerous  clans,  each  under 
a  petty  hereditary  chief  or  rajah.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Kooki  is  unkown  among  them- 
Belves,  and  they  have  no  title  embracing  their 
whole  race,  but  they  call  one  another  by  tJie 
names  of  their  different  clans.  They  alt 
speak  the  same  languagOj  with  very  alight 
modification  in  the  dialectSi  and  it  is  called 
among  them  Thadou  Flao,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  principal  clans. — Jour.  Beng.  As. 
Soc,  No.  8  of  1858  j  Lubbock's  Origin  of 
Civil,  p.  268. 

KOOKEE-KHEYL,  an  Affghan  Kheil  or 
tribe  near  the  Khyber  pass. 

KOOKOOL,  Tam.  Commiphora  mada- 
gascarensis,  Linn. 

KOOKOORA-CHOOEA,  Pavotta  indica. 

KOOKOOR-ALU,  Bxhq.  Biosoorea 
nnguina, 

KOOKOOBA-N  EJA  ?  Gloriosa  superba. 
KOOKOOR-CHHIT-KI.   Beng.  Leea 
staphylia. 

KOOKOOR-GHITA,  Bsng.  Tctranthera 
apetala. 

KOOKOOR-CHOOBA,  Beng.  Favclta 
indica. 

KOOKQORJIHVA,  Beng.  Leea  staphy- 
lia. 

KOOKOOR-SHOONGA,  Beng.  Torn- 
flea-bane,  Blumea  lacera. 

KOOKSPURA,  HiHD.    Celosia  asiatica. 

EOOL,  Beng.   Zizyphus  jujuba. 

KOOL,  Tah.  a  kind  of  gruel,  made  of 
various  gnuns. 

KOOLA-DEVATA,  Sans.  From  kuU. 
race,  and  devata,  a  god.  In  hinduism,  the 
deity  worshipped  by  the  family. 

KOOLAHEE,  or  Koolay,  a  river  near 
Kutowhh  in  Goalparah,  in  Lower  Assam. 

KOOLaN,  see  Gorkhar. 

KOOLAR,  a  river  near  Burrumpooree  in 
Nagpore. 

KOOLAB,  a  river  near  Raee  in  Bhopal. 

KOOLEE  BENGAN,  Hikd.,  or  Kooli- 
begoon,  Solannm  longum.  Cylindrical  egg- 
plant.—i7t(l<2e//.    See  Briigal. 

KOOLGACHH,Bkng.  Ji^ube,  Ziayphus 
jujuba. 

KOOLT,  Hind.    Stcrculia  ureus. 

KOOLTE,  or  Coolie,  a  tenn  in  use  amongst 
the  British  in  India,  and  amongst  the  Tamil 
races  to  designate  a  labouring  man,  also  a 
labourer's  hire,  or  wage  of  any  kind.  A 
Kooli  bandy  or  Kooli  gari  means  a  hired 
caiTiage. 

KOOLI,  Turk,  a  "slave;"  Nadir  means 
"  ivoiiderful,'*  and  is  used  as  an  epithet  to 
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describe  the  Almighty.  The  name  of  Nadir 
shah  therefore  signified  "the  slave  of  the 
wonderful,  or  of  God."  When  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  favour  of  shah  Tamasp  to  Uie 
dignity  of  a  khan,  he  took  the  name  of  that 
monai-ch,and  was  called  Tamasp  Kooli  khan  ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  throne,  he  styled  himself 
Nadir  shah,  resuming  his  original  name  of 
Nadir. — Malcolm's  History  of  Persioy  VoL 
ii,  p.  46. 

KOOLIMITAN  ?  Ociranm  hirautum. 
EOOLIN,  a  race  or  tribe  of  -brahminB  ia 
Bengal,  who  are  considered  to  be  of  pure  and 
high  descent.  They  take  the  snffiic  honoiific 
names  of  Mookerji,  Chatiji,  Baoiji,  Gangooly. 
The  hindoos  of  Calcutta  styled  Ghose,  jSose, 
Dutt,  and  Mitra,  are  sudra  tribes  who  accom- 
panied the  Koolin  bi'ahmins  into  Bengal.  See 
Brahmin,  Coolin,  Hindoo,  Kulin  ;  Marrii^, 
Polygamy. 

KOOLINA,  Sans.  From  Kula,  a  race. 
KOOLK,  in  Khorassan,  a  fine  goat's  wool  ; 
goat's  hair  enters  extensively  into  the  eoaner 
woollen  manufactures  of  Miorasaa  ;  beneath 
the  coarser  external  hair  of  these  animals,  a 
dowu  called  "Koolk,"  is  obtatoedf  little 
inferior  to  the  fine  wool  of  Thibet,  and*  from 
which  various  articles  of  clothing  are  made. 
—Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorassan,  p,  390. 
Sec  Kourk- 
KOOLMARA,  Can.   Calysacciou  angnsti- 

folia. 

KOOLOO.  There  are  some  very  singular 
domestic  institutions  prevalent  in  Ladak, 
regarding  marriage,  not  at  all  unlike  those  of 
Kooloo.  The  pnncipal  difference  is,  that  in 
the  former,  mutual  consent  is  requiiute,  where 
there  arc  several  brothers  about  to  take  one 
wife  amongst  them,  and  all  Uie  offspring  are 
looked  upon  as  the  property  of  the  eldest. 
As  soon  as  the  first  is  of  marriageable  age,  he 
is  provided  with  a  wife,  and  Mrs-  Hervey  was 
informed  that  the  entire  property  of  his 
parents  descends  at  once  to  him,  he  being 
from  that  time  charged  with  their  mainten- 
ance. One  or  more  of  the  younger  sons  of  a 
family  is  always  made  a  Llama,  or  priest. — 
Mrs.  Hervey's  Adventures  of  a  Jtaify  in 
Tartary,  Vol,  i,  p.  193.  iSec  India^  Kohistan, 
Kulu. 

ROOLOO  or  Koolpee,  Mahr.  A  bai-row. 
KOOLSOOM,  the  name  of  Hosein's  sister. 
Koolsoom  Bi  is  a  familiar  name  of  the  women 
of  the  mahomedans  in  the  south  of  India. 

KOOLTHEE,  Madras  horse-gram,  Beng., 
Hind.    Dolichos  uuiflorus. 
KOOLUMEE,  seeKush. 
KOOLUNJUN,  Beng.  The  greater  ga- 
langal,  Alpinia  ^alanga. 
KOOLUTTHO-KULA  Y,  Beng  .  Dolichos 

uniflorus.  Digil^ejijiy  GoOg  Ic 
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KOOMAR  or  Kumbai*,  Hind.  A  potter, 
the  village  Kumbara. 

KOOMABA,  Sa.ii8.  A  boy,  from  Kooma- 
ra,  to  play  ;  from  ku,  evil,  and  mri,  to  beat 

KOOMAREE,  Buia.  Aloe  indiea. 

KOOMARIKA,  Bbhg.  Smilax  oTulifolia. 

KOOMB-EA-HELA,  Hind.  A  sacred 
Tair  at  Hardwar,  held  every  twelfth  year. 
See  Mek. 

KOOMBHA,  Mahb.,  also  Koombee  aad 
KocHubhi,  Hind.,  Urita.  Careya  arborea, 
SmA.  Its  fibi-e  is  employed  in  the  Himalaya 
as  slow  match  for  their  matchlocks,  Royle. 

KOOHBHAR,  abw  Ooombar,  Gamar. 
Koombar,  is  Gnielina  atborea,  yields  a  va- 
loable  timber,  it  is  spread  over  a  vide  extent 
of  India,  and  it  attains  great  size.  It  squares 
ioto  l(^  of  from  18  to  24  inches,  occasfoo- 
aily  nearly  30  feet  loDg.  The  wood  resem- 
bles teak,  the  colour  being  tlie  same  ;  the 
grain  rather  closer,  butit  is  somewhat  lighter. 
It  is  valuable  for  situations  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  both  air  and  water. 
One  experiment  was  made  by  placing  part  of 
an  outside  plank  in  the  river  Hoogly,  a  few 
miles  below  Calcutta,  a  little  above  low- 
■water  mark,  exactly  where  the  worm  is 
thooght  to  exert  its  greatest  power.  After 
remaining  three  years  in  Utis  ' situation,  the 
piece  was  cut,  and*fooud  as  sonnd  and  every 
way  as  perfect  thi'ougbout  as  it  was  when 
first  put  into  the  river.  In  another  experi- 
ment tliis  wood  rentaiued  good  for  seven 
years,  while  teak,  similarly  placed,  required 
to  be  replaced  after  six  years. — Baxb.  Fl. 
Ind.^  Vol.  iii,  pp.  84-85. 

KOOMBHAKAKU,  Sans.  From  koom- 
bba,  an  earthen  jar,  and  kri,  to  do  ;  Koom- 
bha-Eania,  from  koombha,  a  jar,  and  karoa, 
the  ear. 

KOOMBHA.PAKU,  Sans.  From  koom- 
bfaa,  a  pot,  and  paku,  ripe. 

KOOMBOOROO  WELL,  Singh.  Guilan- 
dina  bonduc,  Linn.t  fV.  A. 

KOOMHARSEIN.  A  hill  state  which  was 
formerly  a  feadatoiy  of  Bossahir,  hut  was 
declared  independent  after  the  Nepal  war. 
It  pays  Rs.  1,440  as  tribute.  Its  revenue,  Bs. 
7,000,  and  population,  7,829.  The  family  is 
Bajooot,  of  not  very  high  pretensions. 

KOOMLA,  Mahr.  Cratsva  roxburghii, 
Br^  W, 

KOOMLAH  BIVER  rune  near  Soorie 
Pottee  in  Huzuffurnuggar, 

KOOMOOD,  Bxng.  White  esculent  lotus, 
Nymphfea  lotus. 

KOOMOODA-BANDUVA,  Sans.  Koo- 
mooda,  a  lotus,  and  bandhoo,  a  friend. 

KOOMOODENEE,  Brao.  Tufted  brack 
beam,  Henyantbcs  ciistata. 

KOOMRA,  Beng.  Squash  or  vpgetable 
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marrow,  the  pumpkin  or  white  gourd.  Brain- 
casa  cerifera. 

EOOMUBKA.  ?  Smilax  ovalifblia. 

KOON  or  Ehon,  a  tribe  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Koladan  river,  beyond  the  Arakan 
boundary. 

KOONBEE,  a  race  of  sudra  hindoos,  of 
the  Mahi-atta  country,  largely  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  in  horticulture.  They  are 
BtroDg-built  sturdy  men,  their  women  un- 
comely.  See  Eunbi,  Hindoo,  India,  Kurml. 

KOONCH,  a  pergnnoah  in  Bnudelkhund. 

KOONCH,  Bkno.  Wild  Jamaica  liquo- 
rice, Aln-us  precatorius. 

EOONDA  ?  Jasminum  hirsutnm. 

KOONDAH,  the  mountain  tracts  of  the 
NeilgheiTy  hills. 

KOONDON  or  Koondo,  Hind.  A  large 
earUien  pot. 

KOONDOOR,  Hind.   See  Balsamodcu- 

dron. 

KOONDOORI,  Hind.  Coccinia  indica. 
KOONDOOZ,  a  territory  on  the  east  of 
Balkh.  Its  river,  in  tho  valley  of  Bamian, 
rises  in  about  lat.  34'  52',  long.  67'  40',  is 
about  300  miles  long,  runs  easterly,  northerly, 
north-easterly,  northerly  and  north-westerly, 
into  the  Am 00  or  Jihoon  river.  It  receives 
the  Inderab,  65  ;  and  Khanah-i-bad,  90 
miles.  Koondooz,  dnring  the  years  1812 
to  1830,  considerably  increased  its  power  by 
conquests  which  Mahomed  Moorat  Beg, 
made  in  Badakhshan,  Khulum,  Balkh,  Ac. ; 
so  that,  in  a.  d.  1830,  it  iucluded  all  the 
northern  side  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  Its  military 
force  was  not,  however,  more  than  20,000 
undisciplined  cavalry,  withoutinfantry.  Koon- 
dooz is  separated  fi-om  India  by  the  great 


chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.— ^'oni«{;ema'f 
British  Empire  in  the  East,  p.  218. 
KOONDOU-ROOMEE,  Bnm.  Fistacia 

lentiscus. 

KOOND-PHOOL,  Beno.,  or  Koondu, 
Downy  jasmine,  Jasminum  hirsutnm. 

KOONDUL,  BsBG.  Blue  lotus,  Nym- 
phea  cyanen. 

KOONDUL  or  Fogool,  large  earurings, 
worn  by  hindoos. 

KOONEB,  an  affluent  of  the  Kabul  river. 

KOONG,  a  species  of  Civet,  which  inha- 
bits the  Chinese  borders  of  Thibet.  It  is 
mottled  rather  than  striped. 

KOONGHILYABA.  Tah.    A  Tinne- 
velly  wood,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  used  for 
building  purposes,  yields  dammer. 
KOONGOOMA-FU,  Tam.  Crocus  satirus, 

Linn. 

KOONHET,  Malat.    Curcuma  Jongn, 
Roxb.',  Bheede. 
KOONHIAN,  a  small^te  wUdi 

Dig^byV^oogrc 


pays 


EOOBKOO. 


KOORKOO. 


Rs.  180  ia  lieu  of  begar  ;  i-eveuae,  Rs.  3,000  ; 
population  1,906. 

KOOPAY-MAYNI,  Tam.  Acalypha  iadica. 

KOONKOOM,  BsNG.    Saffron  plant,  Cro- 
cus sativa. 

KOONOOB,  HiMu.   Lote  tree. 

KOONO  PASS,  see  Kuanwer. 

KOONTEE,  a  i-iver  of  Burdwau. 

KOONTHA,   Savs.     A    groan,  from 
kooufh,  to  groan. 

KOONTI,  the  mother  of  the  Pando  bro- 
thers, see  Mahabharata,  Paodu,  Polyandry. 

KOOPOOK0NDA,a  stone  resembling  the 
Ayr  Btone,  or  Snake  stone,  occurs  at  Koopoo- 
konda,  6  miles  west  of  Vmacondah  in  Quu- 
toor.  Good  substitues  for  Turkey  stone, 
occur  at  Cuddapah,  Woontimetta,  Chellnma- 
coorand  Uumpsagnr,  and  varieties  of  green 
and  gray  granular  felspar  at  Seriugapatam, 
Nellore,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  GodaTery. 
The  latter  are  well-suited  for  putting  a  fine 
edge  on  razors  and  gravers. 

KOOPPI,  Hind.  Acalypha indica,  Linn. 

KOOR,  an  extiuet  hindoo  practice  for  ex- 
torting a  debt,  it  was  called  erecting  a  '  koor,* 
meaning  a  circular  pile  of  wood  which  was 
prepared  ready  for  conflagration.  Upou  this^ 
sometimes  a  cow,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman 
was  placed  by  tlie  constructors  of  the  pile, 
and  the  whole  was  consumed  together.  The 
<^eot  of  Uiis  practice  was  to  extort  payment 
of  a  debt  or  to  intimidate  the  officers  of  go- 
venKnent,  or  others,  from  iroportanate  de- 
mauds,  as  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  was  sup- 
posed to  involve  in  great  ain  the  person 
whose  conduct  forced  the  constructor  of  the 
koor  to  this  expedient. — Mrs.  Elwood ;  Cole. 
Myth.  Hind.,  p.  148. 

KOORCHEE  WANLOO  or  Coorchee 
wanloc^  a  race  of  basket-weavers,  also  makers 
of  house  mats  of  palm  leaves. 

KOORCHI?  Wrightiaantidyaentericn. 

KOOBDISTAN,  see  Kurd,  Kurdistan, 
Kelat,  Kellek. 

EOORHABEE,  a  river  near  Bundail  in 
Sambulpoor. 

KOORI,  Mahr.    a  drill 

EOOlUA  MOORIA,  agroup  of  islands,  in 
lat.  17'  27',  long.  55'  36'. 

KOORINEE,  a  river  near  Bnnkhere  in 
Hoshungabad. 

KOORINJA,  the  Tylophora  asthmatiea,  a 
pluit  of  the  order  Asclepidaceae,  which  yields 
a  strong,  white,  silky  ffbre,  resembling  flax. 

KOORKOO,  a  race  occupying,  along  with 
other  races,  the  hilts  and  forests  about  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpura  ranges  of  monntains. 
There  are  about  4,000  of  them  in  Woon  and 
<>>mraoti.  Along  with  the  Andh,  Gond  and 
Kolamb,  they  occupy  the  Mailghaut  and  the 
southern  skirts  of  its  hills.   They  resemble 
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each  other  in  appearance  though  they  eacb 
speak  a  different  tongue,  and  in  their  features 
they  differ  from  the  villagers.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  Gond  inhabit  the  tract  of 
hill  country  between  Ummurkuntuk,  the 
soui-ce  of  the  Nurbudda  on  this  east,  and 
Mukrye,  an  independent  Gond  state  iu  the 
Hoshungabad  district  on  tlie  west.  The 
Koorkoo  have  their  head-quai-ters  ou  and 
around  the  Nurbudda  hills,  and  extend  west- 
ward through  Baitool  and  Hoshungabad  aa 
fur  as  Burhampoor  and  Asseergnrh.  The 
Bhoomeah  are  intermixed  with  the  Gond 
from  Sehetakree  in  the  west  to  Ummurkun- 
tuk  in  the  east.  They  have  a  few  villages  in 
Seonee,  north-east  of  Ummurkuntuk.  Aloug 
the  banks  of  the  Chota  Mahanuddy  and  Seonee 
rivers  are  found  the  Kol,  and  south-east 
through  Sumbulpore  are  the  tribes  of  Ooriafa. 
The  Koorkoo  are  said  to  be  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Gond  ;  the  latter  worship  the  "  Hd- 
gam"  and  their  laogaage  is  distiuct.  The 
Gond  eat  cow's  flesh  at  most  of  their  festivals, 
whilst  the  Koorkoo  hold  such  a  practice  in 
abomination.  There  are  other  points  also  of 
difference.  Some  of  the  Koorkoo  hold  pnr- 
waouahs  from  the  Mogol  emperors,  iu  which 
they  are  styled  Rajpoots.  The  Gond  are 
known  among  themselves  from  the  number  of 
gods  they  worship,  and  in  their  marriage 
customs  ihe  yonng  men  of  the  Gond  ofiten 
serve  for  a  wife  for  periods  varying  from  fonr 
to  leu  years.  Seven  years  is  a  common  period. 
This  custom  is  called  lumjunna  ;  during  the 
period  of  service  the  father  of  the  girt  is  bound 
to  feed  the  youth  and  to  treat  him  as  one  of  the 
family.  He  also  presents  him  with  clothing 
every  year  ;  the  youth  meanwhile  giving  his 
services  to  the  father.  The  Gond  marriages 
and  funerals  are  chiefly  drunken  orgies  ;  a  cow 
is  invariably  sacrificed  and  eaten.  A^r  the 
birth  of  a  child  the  Gond  woman  is  unclean  for 
five  days  ;  at  the  parification  there  is  a  feast 
when  all  getdrunk  ;  the  mother  is  thai  allowed 
to  join  the  family.  There  is  a  class  of  ontcastes 
among  the  Gond  who  are  said  to  worship  the 
excrement  of  awine,  they  are  called  Doorgam. 
The  Bhoomeah  are  dreaded  all  over  the  pro- 
viuce  as  necromancers,  and  on  account  of  this, 
servants  from  the  nordi-west  are  afraid  to  go 
towards  the  Raepore  districts  ;  they  believe 
the  women  to  be  witches,  and  to  live  on  human 
flesh,  the  natives  in  the  jungly  tracts  of  die 
provinces  are  particnlai'ly  subject  to  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  From  those  affections 
children  pine  away  and  die  mdiout  showing 
any  external  marks  of  disease.  Their  deafli 
is  then  attributed  to  witchcraft  ;  and  any 
querulous  old  woman,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  murmnring  at  slights  and  ill-treat- 
ment in  the  neig^t^rJ^«S,^i8,^ii6edi«tely 


KOORNAU. 


KOOBUNTAKA. 


set  down  as  the  cause.  Men  who  practise 
medicine  are  verj  commouly  supposed  to  be 
at  the  same  time  wizards  ;  tliey  seek  to  iospire 
confidence  in  their  prescriptions' by  repeated 
prayers  and  iDcaotatioDs  over  the  patient 
or  over  the  medicine  they  give  him,  and 
make  him  believe  they  derive  aid  from  super- 
natural power  ;  the  patient  of  course  con- 
cludes that  those  who  can  command  the  power 
to  cure,  can,  if  they  wish,  command  theqi  to 
destroy  also.  lu  former  yean,  as  shown 
among  the  record  of  the  Judge's  Court  of  the 
Saogor  and  Nerbudda  ten'itories,  many 
instances  occurred  of  medical  practitiooers 
having  been  put  to  drath  for  not  curtog  youug 
people  for  whom  they  were  required  to  pre- 
scribe^ There  is  one  case  in  particular,  show- 
ing how  the  father  stood  over  the  "  doctor" 
with  a  drawn  sword  by  the  side  of  his  child's 
bed,  and  cut  him  down  and  killed  htm  the 
moment  the  child  died,  as  he  had  sworn  to  do 
whMi  he  had  found  the  patient  sinking  under 
his  prescriptions. — A  visit  to  the  strongkoldt 
of  Manickghur  and  Gooraghur  in  the  Sum- 
bulpore  Distrietf  by  Captain  F,  G.  Stewart, 
Depff.  Impr.-Genl.  of  Police. 

KOORMENAAD.  Gold  exists  more  or  less 
abuudantly  in  the  whole  of  the  nouutry  on  the 
western  side  of  the  western  ghauts  in  every 
stream  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  Koondah, 
Neilgherry,  aud  Wynaad  mouutalns,  aud  in  the 
saoda  of  the  ses-shore  along  the  whole  of 
South  Malabar.  It  is  tlii-onghout  in  the  form 
of  mioute  grains.  The  principal  washings  are 
iu  the  Ernaad,  Wynaad,  Neddinganoad,  Koor- 
menaad,  Calicu^  and  Shemaad  taluqs. 

KOORNAH.  Apamea,  daughter  of  Arts- 
bazus,  the  Persian,  was  muiTted  to  Seleucus, 
who  gave  her  name  tu  three  towns  and  Koor- 
nah,  one  of  these  three  Apamca,  ytaa  built  by 
Seleucus  in  houour  of  his  first  wife  :  it  is 
situated  at  the  point  of  a  triaugie,  formed  by 
the  confiiience  of  the  rivere  Euphrates  aud 
Tigris,  aud  although  now  ilwiiiclU'd  into  a 
petty  towu,  it  WHS  formerly  a  place  of  conse- 
quence. It  rs  situated  on  a  low  fiat,  with 
apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the  river  are 
low  banks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
fiooded.  At  this  spot  some  oriental  tradi- 
tioos  have  fixed  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  occurs 
at  this  town  which  is  prettily  situated  upon 
a  point  of  land  well-wooded,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  a  fort.  Koornah  itself  is  an 
insignificant  village,  but  remarkable  for  its 
importaut  and  picturesque  situation.  It  com- 
mands the  mouths  of  both  the  Tigris  and 
EopIiTates,  and  looks  directly  down  the 
"  ^t-el-Arab,"  or  river  of  the  Anb.  Snaib, 
a  station  with  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  is 
opposite  to  Koonia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  ibe 
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Euphrates,  and  near  Salial.  After  the  jiinc- 
tion  of  the  two  magnificent  streams,  which 
for  some  distance  are  clearly  discernible  from 
each  other  (the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  being 
much  the  clearest),  a  striking  change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  scenery.  On 
entering  the  Tigris,  from  the  south,  the  belt 
of  date  trees  almost  immediately  tmniuates  ; 
patches  of  cultivation  show  ^inselves  more 
frequently,  and  the  country  (though  still  a 
dead  level)  has  a  fertile  and  less  desert  look. 
About  one  hundred  miles  above  Koornah,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet-scribe  Ezra,  a  pretty  mosque 
of  tesselated  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a 
green  cupola. —  TownsencTg  Outram  and 
Havelock,  p.  308  ;  Malcolm's  Hittory  of 
Persia,  Vol.  \\,p.  141  ;  Skinner's  Overland 
Journey,  ^ol.  ii,  p.  266;  Mignan't  Tra- 
vels, p.  290.  See  Koornah. 
KOORNAS,  Arab.  Allium  porrum,  W. 
KOORNISn,  An.,  HiHD^PxKS.  A  humble 
form  of  salntatioQ. 

KOOROOT.  ■  When  well-made  this  is  ex- 
cellent, though  unknown  in  Europe.  In  Per- 
sia it  is  called  Keaht,  »iid  is  thus  prepared- 
Some  butter-milk  is  boiled  in  a  very  large 
saucepan,  by  which  means  the  watery  par- 
ticles escape  in  the  foiTn  of  steam,  and  the 
solid  ones  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  ;  when  sufficiently  thicrkeued,  the  mass 
is  divided  and  made  into  little  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  and  will  keep  for  years.  When 
required,  these  balls  of  concentivted  butter 
are  continuously  stirred  iu  hot  water,  and  in 
a  metal  dish,  till  completely  dissolved  ;  the 
epicures  add  a  quai'ter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  which  gives  the  sauce  an  exquisite 
flavour.  It  is  poured  over  the  bread,  maize, 
or  meat  which  it  is  intended  to  season. — Per- 
rier's  Joumeus,  p.  279. 
KOORPA]^  see  Kunawer. 
KOORSEE,  Hind.  The  ei^th  heaven  of 
the  mahomedans. 
KOORTA,  Hind.  An  article  of  drass. 
KOORU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
settled  in  HiodustaD.  Many  of  them  were 
dispersed  over  India  and  Central  Asia,  amongst 
whom  may  bo  placed  the  Utooru  koorn  (Nor- 
thern Kooru)  of  the  Pooran,  the  Ottorocam  of 
the  Greek  authors.  See  Kuru. 
KOOEUH,  Hind,  of  Bombay.  Cedrela 

toono. — Boxb.  ;  Cor.  ;  W.  &  A. 

KOORUM,  see  Khyber. 
KOOKUMBUR,  a  ivce  who  occupy  the 
hi^est  range  bordering  on  the  Neilgherries 
and  are  prolmbly  the  abmigines.   See  Knram- 
bar. 

KOOBUNTAKA,  Sans.  Barleria  prionitis. 
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KOOTUB  WNAE. 


KOPATA  VARAK 


KOOSBXJDRA,  a  river  iu  Poorec-  in  its  structure  aad  gigantic  in  its  dimeDsions, 

KOOSH,  the  Ilindoo  Koosh  mountains  j  u  a  great  feature  of  attraction  at  Delhi,  and 


Kooatum,  Sahs. 
Aucklandla  coBtua. 


was  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  atooy  girdle 
of  Uie  earth."— AfarAAam'*  Embastif,  p.  46. 

See  Kush. 

KOOSHA,  Bki^g.  Meadow  grass,  Poa 
cyuofluroidcs,  from  the  San9.  to  He  down. 

KOOSHANABHA,  Sans.  From  Koosha, 
sacred  grass,  and  uabhee,  Uie  navel. 

KOOSHI,  Sans.  A  small  kind  of  kosha 
grass. 

KOOSHMANDU,  Bsira.  Fumpkio,  Ben- 

iucasa  cerifera. 

KOOSHOOM  or  Koossoom,  Hind.  Saf- 
flower  or  bastard  saffron,  Carthamus  tincto- 
rius,  Linn. 

KOOSHTA,  Syriac.  Aucklaudia  costus, 
^alconar. 

KOOSHT-I-SHiaiN,  Pbrs.  Coasyphua  ? 

KOOSSOOM  or  Koosoombha,  Beno.  Saf- 
flower,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  beautiful 
red  dye  called  Koossumbft  rung,  largely  used 
by  the  dyers,  is  a  product  of  the  C.  tinctorius. 

KOOSOOMESHOO,  Sans.  Koosooma,  a 
flower,  and  ishoo,  an  arrow. 

KOOSSOOM,  Ubia  ?  A  tiee  of  Cuttack, 
its  wood  is  used  for  the  handles  of  toots  and' 
native  cart  axles  ;  and  might  be  applied  to 
other  pnrposeB.— d/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KOOST,  Abab.,  Sans. 

Koosthu,  Bkno. 
Eoot,  Guz. 
Koot'h,      HOTD.,  KAsa. 

Aucklandia  c(»Cas,  see  Koot. 

KOOSUM  or  Koosumbho,  Eeno.,  Hind. 
Carthamus  tinctorius. 

KOOSUMBH,  HiKD.  ?  A  tree  of  Chote 
Nagpore  with  a  hard,  whitish  red  timber. — 
Cat.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KOOSUSTHULLI  DWARICA,  the  capi- 
tal of  Krishna.  The  Bbagavat  states  its 
founder  was  Anirt,  brother  of  Ikshwaku. 

KOOT,  Gnz.,  Hin>.  Aucklandia  costns, 
Faleonar^  or  Gcutus  speciosus,  the  putchuk 
or  coBtas  i-oot. 

KOOT,  Kashh.  Cossypbus. 

KOOT,  see  Kandeh  Rao. 

KOOTAYA,  Hind.  Solanum  jacqainl. 

KOO-THAN,  Bcrm.  A  loose  grained  light 
wood,  recommended  for  packing  cases,  used 
for  black  boards  in  Burmese  schools.  Break- 
iog  weight  1 14  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  28 
lbs.  in  a  full  grown  tree  oo  good  soil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trank  to  Die  first  branch 
is  40  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  4 
annas  per  cubic  foot.— i)r.  Brandity  Cat. 
Cat  Ex.  of  1862. 

KOOTHOO-KUNDEN-KUTHREE,  So- 
lanum indicum. 

KOOTUB  MINAK.   This  column,  stately 
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arrests  the  eye  of  the  travoller  from  afar.  It 
towei-s  majestically  over  every  thing  around, 
and  from  a  distance  its  conical  point  secma 
to  pierce  the  sky.  It  is  from  225  to  about 
250  feet  high,  has  o78  steps,  and  the  diameter 
at  the  base  is  about  £0  or  55  feet.  It  is  re- 
puted to  he  700  years  old,  and  is  in  excellent 
oi'der.  About  A.  d.  1830,  it  suffered  a  li(tl» 
from  an  earthquake,  but  under  the  directiona 
of  Uie  British  government  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  state  were  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  this  emblem  of  antiquity  and  it 
now  stands  in  just  as  great  perfection  as  ever. 
It  throws  out  three  ranges  of  circular  balco- 
nies at  different  heights  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola  palisaded  by  a  brass  railing,  an 
evidently  modern  improvemeut  made  when 
the  edifice  was  repaired  under  Europeau 
superintendence.  This  colossal  piece  of  archi- 
tecture is  a  polygon,  fluted  eyliudrieally  as 
well  08  angularly  in  alternate  order,  and 
wreaths  of  Arabic  inscriptions  entwine  its 
massy  circumference,  the  letters  being  dis- 
played in  high  relief  of  about  a  foot  or  mora 
in  length.  The  material  of  the  building  is  a 
kind  of  red  sandstone,  but  a  portion  of  the 
upper  part  is  composed  of  white  marble.  It  is 
yet  a  point  at  issue  whether  this  siogular  aoil 
stately  col  umn  owes  its  origin  to  the  hindoo 
or  mahomedan.  It  wears  a  perfect  semblance 
to  iiie  mahomedaa  s^le  of  arehltecture,  but 
the  old  dilapidated  and  crumbling  hindoo 
ruins  in  its  immediate  vicinity  raise  stroog 
doubts  on  the  subject ;  added  to  which,  there 
is  a  peculiar  column  of  bell  metal  which 
stands  close  by  it,  with  an  inscription  of 
some  buddhist  or  hindoo  character,  bearing 
the  impression  of  a  caouon  ball  fired  at  it, 
some  say  by  Aurungzebe,  and  others  by  the 
Jauts  in  one  'of  their  early  expeditions  i&to 
Delhi. — Ibur  of  India  by  ^^•eneh,  p.  20. 
See  Inscriptions  :  Kutub-minar. 
KOOVEBA,  Sans.  From  koor,  to  caver. 
KOOTIL,  Tav.  Cuckow.  See  Koel. 
KOOZEEN,  a  kind  of  saddle  bags,  either 
for  horses  or  camels,  made  of  coarse  carpet. 
— Fotiinger's  Travels  in  Beluekisioit  and 
Sinde,  p.  96. 
K0PAIVA-BAL3AM,  Gee.  Copaiva. 
KOPARI  TENGAI,  Tah.  Copra,  HiKi>., 
the  hard  medulla  of  the  cocoanut. 

KOPASSEA,  UaiA.  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  20  feet,  circum- 
ference 2  feet,  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7  feet.  Use- 
less except  for  firowootl. — Capf.  Maedonald, 
KOPATA  VARAM,  in  Matabar,  a  kind  of 
laud  tenure,  where  an  estate  is  granted  for 
life,  or  iu  perpe^uitj^^  pj;  Qa^^Uipgs. 
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EOPHEN. 


KOPFA  CHOB. 


KOPEH,  of  South  Seas,  Golocuia  auii- 
quorum,  Sekott. 

KOPER,  Dot.  Copper. 
KOPERA,  fi-um  the  Tamil  term  kobbarai, 
drierl  cocoanut  kerneL 
KOPH,  Hbb. 


Ape,  Eng. 
Kopli,  Hkb. 
Band'r,  Rtnd, 

Au  ape,  a  monkey. 


Komngu, 
Kothi, 


Sdioh. 
Tah. 
Tat. 


The  Tarioua  kinds  of 


ape  aeem  to  have  been  made  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  Grreeka  and  Romans  by  apecimens 
brought  from  Africa  and  India  ;  tiioae  of  the 
Hebrews  probably  from  India,  tbe  Hebrew 
name  KopU  being  almost  the  same  as  the 
Sanscrit  Kapi. 

KOPHEN,  a  valley  in  the  Eohistan  of 
Cabul.  The  Kophen  River  is  mentioned  in 
the  Vendidad  under  the  name  of  Kubhii. 
The  Ko{^ones  river,  named  in  Alexauder's 
marches  ia  supposed  to  be  the  river  of  Cabul. 
The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Kopho- 
nes  river,  t.  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  as 
ahown  by  their  coins  is  as  under : 

Many  of  the  coins  have  bilingnal  inscrip- 
tions, Uie  one  Greek  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
excellent  workmanship  often  of  very  barba- 
rous forms,  the  other  on  the  reverse  in  that 
called  Arian,  Ariauian,  Bactrian  and  Eabu- 
Itan.  According  to  Lassen,  James  Prinsep, 
Professor  Wilson  and  others,  this  langnage  is 
aaid  to  be  Sanscrit,  It  is  written  from  right 
tolef^. 

The  first  Theodotns  or  Diodotns,  b.  c.  256, 
reigned  about  the  same  time  as  Arsaces  I. 

Theodotas  II,  b.  o.  240,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  m  the  ^bul  valley. 

Enthydemus,  b.  g.  220,  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  and 
was  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the  unit- 
ed Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
uzi^ed  Antioehus  to  receive'  him  in  alliance 
and  so  extend  the  Greek  influence  to  the 
Indus.  A  peace  was  concluded,  and  Enthy- 
demus led  the  Syrian  array  through  Bacti'ia, 
i.  by  the  route  north  of  tbe  mountains  to  the 
Kabul  vall^  and  across  the  Indus  in  B.C.  206. 
There,  Aniiodins  made  peace  with  Sophasar 
senns  (Asoka),  which  that  sovereign  recorded 
by  edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in  various  parts 
of  India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling 
those  on  the  coins  of  Agathocles.  In  b.  g. 
205,  Antioehus  returned  by  way  of  Aracho- 
tia.  The  translation  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
is  in  the  Asiatic  Sooie^'s  Journal  for  1838, 
and  that  on  the  Girnar  rock  names  Antioehus 
(Antiochia  Yona  Biga). 

Anthocles,  b.  c.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
nded  Kabulistan  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Muep  sappoees  him  to  have  been  the  6o- 
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vemor  left  by  Antioehus  in  Kabul,  after  his 
treaty  with  Asoka. 

Pantaloon,  B.  c.  195,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit. 

Eukratides,  b.  o.  178  ;  (Prinsep,  b.  c.  181, 
Bayer,  Wilson,  B.C.  I6o,  Visconti :  b.  c., 
Lassen  176).  He  seems  to  have  made  an 
expedition  to  India  in  165  b.  a,  and  on  his 
return  from  it,  to  have  been  mnnlered  by^s 
son.  '  Knmerous  of  his  coins  have  been  found 
in  Bactria  and  Affghanistan,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  considers  ti^at  he  ruled  originally  in 
Bactria,  subsequently  made  conquests  in  and 
south  of  Farapamisus  in  Kabul  and,  fii-st  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined  in  the  bilingual  Arian 
inscriptiou.  The  first  use  of  two  languages, 
however,  is  also  scribed  to  Agathocles,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratides 
used  Greek  and  Arian.  Eukratides  was,  cer- 
tainly, amongst  the  earliest  of  tbe  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted 
bilingnal  inaoriptioos  on  his  coins,  and  hhi  so 
doing  is  supposed  consequent  on  his  conquest 
of  the  Parapamisns,  after  assampticm  of  the 
title  of  Great  King.  On  his  death,  his  wide 
dominion  is  supposed  to  have  been  broken 
into  several  independent  kingdoms. 

Heliocles,  a.  c.  1 55,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, used  bilingual  inscriptions  on  coins  in 
pure  Greek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though  short, 
extended  over  Bacti'ia  and  the  Parapamisus. 

Antimachns,  b.  c.  150,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Arian.    See  Bactria,  Semiramis,  Kabul. 
KOPI,  Bbnq.  Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea. 
KOPI,  Malay.    Coffea  arabica.  Linn. 
Coffee. 

KOPIA,  a  skull  cap  of  Celebes,  made  of 
Pandan  leaf,  and  worn  the  mussuhnan 
inhabitants. 

KOPI  KACHU,  SiKfiB.   Mucuna  pmrita. 
KOPI  KOTTA,  Singh.  Cofiee. 
KOPNA,  a  river  near  Sylhet. 
KOPPA  CHOB.   Leaving  the  Bhoteah 
tribe,  and  proceeding  eastwards,  thefollowiog 
are  the  races  on  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river  :— 

Cachari  ;  Akha  ;  Koppa-chor  ;  Hechoo ; 
Dofla ;  Miri  ;  AJatx  ;  Bor-Abw ;  Khamti  and 
Mishrai. 

The  races  south  of  tiie  Brahmaputra,  are : — 
Garo  ;  Mikir  ;  Khassya  ;  Jynteeh  ;  Kuki 
of  N.  Kachar  ;  Kutcba  ;  Angameeand  AnxHig 
Naga  ;  MuDuipuri ;  Singpo  ;  Muttnk  ;  Bor 
Khamti  ;  Khunung  and  Shan. 

Of  tiiose,  on  the  north,  tbe  Akha  and  Koppa 
Chor  occupy  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to 
dte  north  of  the  Dnming  and  Luokimpur  dis- 
tricts, and  more  to  the  eastward  in  the  same 
range,  are  the  Dofla. 

Further  eastwards  from  the  Dofla  are  the 
^Miri,  who  live  <m  k.wer(1fcp^^l^g  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Brahmapntrs  river,  east- 
wards (nxa  the  Dofla  np  to  the  lianke  of  the 
SooboQ-seeree  river. 

KOPPER,  Sw.  Copper. 

KOPBA,  Guz.,  Hind.  From  Tah^  Kob- 
borai,  dried  keruel  of  cocoBDut. 

KOPBA.  or  Sonar,  a  riTer  of  Damob,  near 
Chandpoor,  Jeitpore  and  Naggor. 

^OBA-EOBA,  a  boat  of  the  Mataj  Archi- 
pdago^  near  Batchian,  some  of  them  of  4  to  5 
tons  burthen,  diey  are  open,  have  bamboo 
outriggers  fire  feet  on  each  side  which  support 
a  bamboo  platform,  th^  are  low  in  the  water. 
—  mil.,  Volii^p.SS. 

EOBA,  Malbal.  Cypems  hexastacbyus, 
Bottler. 

KOBAAIiKN,  Ddt.  EoralleD,  Geb.  Kor- 
altu,  Ru0.  Coral. 

KOBA  CUABU,  a  tribe  io  the  Camatic, 
who  make  bamboo  baskets  and  bamboo  mats. 
Professor  Wilson  writes  their  name  also  Eor- 
chara,  Korvam,  Korsam,  Ac,  and  adds  that 
they  carry  betel-nuts  firtm  market  to  market, 
but  Utis,  as  an  avocation  of  the  Eorawa  race, 
is  unknown,  they  live  in  the  hills  and  forests. 

EOBAH,  a  ^rt  but  heavy  Nepal  sword 
of  a  half-mom  shape,  the  edge  of  wliich  is  on 
the  inoer  side  like  that  of  a  scythe.  Oliphaot, 
in  his  journey,  mentions  that  the  brother  of 
Jung  Bahadur,  with  one  blow  of  a  korah 
decapitated  a  bullock  :  down  came  the  korah 
with  crushing  force,  and  passed  right  through 
the  animal's  neck :  the  headless  trunk  tottered 
for  a  secmd,  and  then  fell  heavily  over. 

KOBAEAN,  SnoH.  Eleusine  ctnacana, 
Gartn.f  Boxb. 

KOBAEE,  HuiD.   Atriplex  hortensis. 

KOBA  KORAM,  a  pass  in  the  Konen 
Lun  ehun  at  an  elevation  of  18,300  feet.  It 
is  also  a  name  of  the  Kouen  Lun  chain. 

KOBAL,  Bbug.  Haliaetus  fulviventer, 
rieli. 

KOBALLEN,  Gib.  Coral. 

KOBALLU,  Bus.  Coral. 

KOBAMANl,  Tah.  Koramanu,  Tel. 
Briedelia  spinosa  ;  Koramauu  or  Pedda  anem 
is  also  Briedelia  crenulata,      Vol.  iii,p.  734. 

KOBAMBAB,  a  race  occupyiug  the  Neil- 
gherry  hUls.  See  Curumbar,  Koorumbur, 
Kurumbar. 

EOBA-MIN-GEDDA,  Tkl.  Pandion 
baliaetuB,  Lhtn. 

KORAN,  the  religious  book  of  the  maho- 
medans,  who  call  it  Al-Euran  also  Eurao-i- 
Shartf.  '  It  is  genemlty  diffused  amongst  the 
people  of  this  religion  in  Arabic,  but  it  is  also 
translated  into  English,LstiQ,  German,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindu- 
stani, Tamil,  Burmese  and  Malay,  though  the 
more  strict  midiomedans  ngect  translations. 
Itiuui  numerous  commentators,  amongst  whom 
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are  Al.Beidawi.  The  Koran  incnlcatea  tibe 
existence  of  one  true  God  and  obedience  to 

bis  laws,  and  to  this  religion  they  give  the 
name  of  "  Islam,"  and  its  followers  raussnlmin. 
It  contains  doctrines  and  posiUve  precepts  as 
to  faith  and  religious  duties  and  institutions 
in  civil  aflairs.  It  commands  certain  months 
to  be  kept  sacred  and  sets  apart  Fridnys  for 
the  especial  service  of  Grod.  It  is  arranged 
into  144  chapters  distinguished  by  their  snb- 
jects,  the  first  of  which  is  called  ihe  pre&e^ 
at  Al-Fatihah,  which  is  a  in'ayer,  and  ia  mnek 
venerated  by  idl  maluanedans,  who  tatim 
repeat  it  in  their  private  and  public  devotion^ 
as  christians  do  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  its  words 
are,  "  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  king  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  ^  Thee  do  we  worship  and 
of  thee  do  we  b^  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the 
right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thon 
hast  been  gracious  ;  not  of  those  against  whom 
thou  are  incensed,  nw  of  those  who  go  astray." 
The  Eoran  recognises  men,  genii,  and  angels, 
heaven  and  hell,  and  an  inteimediate  spot  and 
two  gardens  where  famnteous  dansw  shall 
await  the  good.  The  Arabic  Koran  is  gene- 
rally in  use,  but  eo  little  are  mafaomedans 
acquainted  with  its  language,  that  in  Had^a^ 
with  70,000  of  thin  religion,  it  is  supposed 
that  only  four  or  five  can  read  to  understand 
the  Arabic  Koran.  Of  all  the  mahomedan 
rulers  in  India,  only  one  of  any  power,  aow  ra* 
maiuiog,  is  the  nizam  subahdar  of  Hyderabad 
in  the  Deckan.  The  Eoran  does  not  contain 
words  known  as  the  mahomedan  creed.  The 
Eoran  has  been  trauslaied  into  most  tongues 
in  India,  but  the  Ar^ic  is  deemed  the  more 
sacred  langui^^  althongh  so  very  small  a 
number  of  them  can  I'ead  that  tongue  so  as  to 
understand  it.  The  idea  of  a  heavenly  place 
euuitciated  in  the  Eoran  is  the  grossest  that 
any  race  has  ever  promulgated  or  given  cre- 
dence to.  The  wild  hunter  tribes  of  America 
have  sublime  notions  ofafuture  life  ;  Hebrews 
were  in  couflict  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  boddhists  believe  in  absorption  or 
annihilation  as  a  release  from  alt  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  a  mundane  existence  ;  t-hristians 
believe  that  the  future  will  be  a  spiritual  life, 
but  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Eoran  as  to 
the  occnpatioDs  in  heavim  are  wholly  confined 
to  that  book  and  its  believei*s.  For,  there, 
the  Eoran  says,  (Ch.  Iv.,  pp.  393-94,)  "They 
shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof 
shall  qe  of  thick  silk,  interwoven  with  gold  : 
and  the  Iruit  of  the  two  gardeos  shall  be  near 
at  hand  to  gather.  Wbicb,  tfaerefoie,  of  your 
Lord's  benefits  will  ye  ungratefully  deny  ? 
Therein  shall  receive  them  beautiful  damsels, 
refraining  their  ^yes  ftxim  bebcdding  any 


besides  their  spouses,  wh' 
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deflowered  before  them,  neither  any  genius  ; 
(whitili,  therefore,  of  yoar  Lord's  benefits  will 
ye  be  nagrateful  ?)  hsTing  complexions  like 
rubtee  and  pearls.  ***  And  besides  these, 
there  shall  be  two  other  gardens  :  *  *  *  of  a 
dark-green.  In  each  of  them  shall  be  two 
fountains  ponring  forth  plenty  of  water.  *  *  In 
each  of  them  shall  be  fruits  and  palm  trees 
and  pomegranates.  *  *  Therein  shall  be  agree- 
able and  beaateone  damsels :  *  *  having  fine 
black  eye*  ;  and  kept  in  psTilioDS  from  public 
▼iew  :  *  *  whom  do  man  shall  have  deflower- 
ed bef<n«  tfadr  destined  Bpoaaes,  nor  any 
genius.  *  *  Therein  shall  they  delight  them- 
setves,  lying  on  green  cushions  and  beautifnl 
carpets."  Nerertheless,  Mahomed  was  a 
monotheist  and  an  iconoclast,  and  when  about 
to  die,  before  the  final  stei^gle,  Itftiog  up  his 
vMce  he  exclaimed,  "  May  God  be  far  from 
those  who  make  the  tombs  of  his  servants 
places  of  prayers."  The  rery  last  words  he 
-was  beard  to  utter  as.  he  ex^ied,  as  if  in 
answer  to  an  unseen  TisHor,  were,  **  In  the 
company  of  the  blest  on  high."  The  maho- 
medan  when  about  to  di^  has  his  spirit  calmed 
by  the  "  Tasln**  chapter  of  the  Koi-an  being 
read  to  him,  and  the  body  is  either  washed 
(fthnssal)  at  his  own  house,  or  taken  within  a 
few  hours  to  a  ghnsHnlkhana, specially  built  for 
the  porpose  near  the  cemetery,  and  where  men 
or  women-WBshers  perform  the  duty  and  then 
put  on  burial  clothes  and  apply  camphor  and 
antimony.  The  body  is  conveyed  in  a  box 
with  much  solemnity,  with  wreathes  of  flowers 
and  perfume  Uid  otw  the  eovering  :  the 
coffin  is  carried  on  mat's  sbonlders,  and  from 
time  to  time  is  heard  tiie  Tyeb  fuurt  of  the 
mahomedan  creed,  "There  is  no  deity  but 
God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  prophet  of  God," 
and  on  reaching  the  grave,  funeral  service  is 
read,  c<»isistiDg  of  the  four  portions  of  their 
creed  (takbir)  and  a  blessing  (daa),  asked 
which  all  present,  repeat  After  the  Fatiha, 
the  body  is  lifted  from  the  coffin  and  gently 
lowered  into  the  grave,  laid  with  the  head  to 
the  north  and  feet  to  the  soudi,  and  turned  on 
its  aide  with  the  Awe  towards  Meeca.  Each 
pemm  then  takes  a  little  earth,  and  repeating 
the  wOTds  in  chap,  exii.  <^  the  Koran,  "  we 
created  yon  of  eardi  and  we  retnm  you  to 
earth,  and  we  riiall  rise  you  out  of  the  earth 
OD  the  day  of  resnrrectiou,"  he  puts  Ibe  earth 
gently  into  the  grave.  The  body  is  then  pro- 
tected with  wood  and  covered  in.  The  Fatiha 
is  again  repeated,  and  i^io  at  Ae  door  of  the 
cemetery  and  at  this  juncture,  two  angels, 
Moookir  and  Nikir  approach  the  dead,  make 
him  ait  vp  and  inqnhre  who  his  God  and 
prophet  are  and  vhat  his  religion  is.  If  he 
bad  been  a  good  man,  his  answers  are  satis- 
laeioiy  andodoan  firmn  paradise  are  dffiised 
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around  the  departed.  But,  if  bad,  he  is 
bewildered  and  the  angels  torture  him.  They 
believe  that  thB  dead  continue  in  a  conscious 
state,  and  dogs  and  hoi-ses  or  other  polluting 
animals  are  not  allowed  within  the  cemetery  ; 
women,  also  do  not  enter  lest  the  repose  of 
the  dead  be  disturbed.  Mahomedans  do  not 
speak  of  a  person  as  dead  ;  they  say  he  has 
passed  away  ;  has  taken  his  departure,  and 
the  living  all  believe  in  and  hope  for  resurrec- 
tion in  a  future  state.  "They  who  believe 
and  do  that  which  is  right,  shall  enjoy  blessed- 
ness,  and  partake  of  a  happy  resurrection.  ** 
Paradise**  is  watered  by  rivers  ;  its  food  is 
perpetual  and  its  shade  also  ;  this  shall  be 
the  reward  of  those  who  fear  God  ;  (Koran, 
ch.  xiii)."  Therein  are  rivers  of  uncorrup- 
tible water  ;  the  rivers  of  milk,  the  taste 
whereof  (Aangeth  not ;  and  rivers  of  wine 
pleasant  unto  those  who  drink ;  and  rivers 
of  clarified  honey  and  therein  shall  th^ 
have  plentf  of  idl  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and 
pardon  from  their  lord.  (Ch.  xlvii).  There 
shall  be  ^u^ens  vritfa  shady  trees  ;  with  fonin- 
tuns  flowing,  couches  of  silk  interwoven  with 
gold  ;  beauteous  damsels  with  black  eyes 
lying  on  green  cushions  and  beautiful  carpets, 
fruits,  palm  trees  and  pomegranates.  (Ch,  Iv). 
The  christian  doctrine  that  man,  in  all  that 
he  can  do  of  good,  is  still  without  merit,  is 
not  shared  in  by  the  mahomedan,  the  buddhist 
or  the  hiodoo  eeets  ;  who  all  consider  that  a 
personal  merit  is  gained  by  their  good-dcang, 
and  a  mahomedan  passiDg  the  -  funeral  of  a 
mahmnedan,  tarns  with  it  a  short  way  and 
lends  his  shoulder  to  oonvey  die  body  to  the 
grave,  to  bring  a  merit  on  himself.  The 
Koran  was  orally  delivered  by  Mahomed,  but 
was  collected  by  the  khalif  Oomar.  The 
Koran  rect^izes,  though  it  travestises,  the 
christian  views  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  the  life  to  come>  But  the  his- 
tories and  legends,  precepts  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  (raditionB  of  the 
Rabbi  are  largely  adopted  in  it.  The  com- 
mentaries on  it  are  called  Maltika.  The 
commentator,  Hanifi,  was  bwn  atKnfis  A.  B. 
80,  died  at  Baghdad,  in  prison,  a.  h.  ISO, 
nearly  70  yean  old.  Shafi,  bom  at  Qhata, 
in  Palestine,  A.  B.  150,  died  in  Egypt  A.  H. 
204,  nearly  50  years  old.  .Han-Balli,  ban 
A.  H.  164  at  Baghdad,  died  there,  a.  h.  241, 
nearly  70  years  old.  Maliki,  bom  at  Medina, 
A.  H.  95,  died  there,  a.  h.  179,  nearly  84 
years  of  age.  Mahomedan  school-bt^s  are 
instracted,  almost  when  in  thur  infancy,  to 
intone  the  Koran.  The  Koran  is  ntteriy  tnade- 
qnate  to  |»OTide  for  die  legisktive  waatsof  the 
remote  lands  and  times,  which  it  aceidaktal- 
ly  reached,  and  tfarou^umt  Islam,  the  Bnsm 
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aacred  hj  the  people,  always  when,  not  in 
direct  opposition  to  reyelation,  Bometimes 
0760  when  it  is  so.  The  law  of  the  Koran 
does  uot  necessarily  settle  a  disputed  point 
between  mahomedans,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  operation  to  adjust  the  balance  be- 
tweeu  the  good  sense  of  the  ancient  practice 
and  the  discrepant  decrees  of  the  inspired 
volame.  The  Koran  says  that  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Du^ul  will  appear  at  Ispahan,  who 
will  arrogate  to  himself  the  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  establish  a  sect  of  his 
own.  The  Koran  is  also  anderatood  to  say 
that  Mehdy  is  the  twelfth  Imam  or  regular 
aueceasiu:  of  Mahomed,  who  is  yet  to  come  ; 
and  for  whose  coming  the  mahomedans  are 
still  looking  out  with  anxious  expectation. — 
Hamilton's  Sinai,  Hedjaz,  London,  p.  99  ; 
nichard  F.  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  413  ;  Duff's 
Indian  Rebellion,  p.  179;  Sale's  Koran; 
WiUon,  See  Kalamah,  Khiyah,  Soma),  Ka- 
beer,  Kyans,  Ehyber,  Taviz,  Wahabi,  Snnitie 
races. 

KORANGU,  Tam.  Ape. 

EOSANOS,  See  Kabul. 

EORASAN,  see  Khonaan,  Koh. 

EOfiASANA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Ftcns 
demonum,  Kon, ;  R.,  iii,  562. 

KOBASHAM,  Tau.    Calculus  cysticus. 

KOBAT,  a  small  district  between  Siam 
and  Kambodia.    See  Karen. 

KORAWA,  a  broken  nation  scattered 
throughout  the  south  of  India,  in  the  penin- 
sula, their  sub-diTisions  ai'e  :  (1)  the  Bajsntri 
called  Gfion  Korawa,  or  Sonai  Kolawuru  ;  (2) 
Tiling  Korawa  oi*  Kasbi  Korawa  or  Koon- 
chee  Korawar ;  (3)  Kolhi  ]&>rawa,  and  (4) 
Soli  Korawa,  a  iwe  of  the  Boutiiem  Maliratta 
country.  The  Yerkal  Korawa  or  Koonchee 
Eooree,  are  a  race  of  wanderers  of  whose 
original  country  they  themselves  retun  do 
knowledge  in  their  traditions.  They  are 
darker  than  the  usual  tln^^e  of  hiadoos  around 
them.  In  their  own  communities  they  style 
themselves  'Yei'kal,*  and  the  same  appellation 
they  give  to  the  language  in  which  they  hold 
communication  with  each  other  :  their  osten- 
sible oe(»ipatioa  is  bird-snaring.  They  seem 
to  have  been  converted  to  ^e-  brahmtnical 
faith,  and  are  now  of  the  vai^nuvite  sect. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cow,  almost  all 
annuals  are  used  by  them  aa  food.  Their  dead 
are  burned.  A  wild  tribe  called  Korawar, 
dwell  near  the  Pakhal  lake  and  the  Godavery. 
The  race  are  in  Canarase  called  Kora-varana, 
Koram-a-ravanu,  or  Koravanu,  and  are  there 
in  three  branches,  Kalla-koramar,  who  are 
prvtfessed  thieves  ;  Walaga-kcnramar,  who  are 
musioians ;  and  Hakki-koramar,  who  are  a 
migntory  race,  and  subsist  by  makug  baskets, 
catehing  birds,  Ac    In  Hywnre  the  Kwavar 
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ai'e  hill  aud  forest  tribea,  and  have  a  dialect 
of  thnr  own. 

In  the  south,  tlie  Yerkala  are  recognized 
as  Koraver,  and  are  sometimes  from  their 
roving  habits,  termed   wandering  gipsies. 
They  eat  game  and  flesh  meat  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  they  are  by  no  means  nice  ;  the 
jungle  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits,  also,  fnmiah 
them  with  food.    The  roajori^  of  them  pre- 
tend to  fortune-telling,  to  which  pracUee 
both  men  and  women  are  addicted.   Tliey  also 
take  to  basket,  mat,  and  wooden  oomb-Aaktng 
—for  the  former-twf^  they  use  the  nid-riba 
and  leaves  of  the  date  palm — and  occasiooallj 
work  as  coolies  ;  sometimes  wealthy  meu  of 
the  tribe  setUe  down  in  places,  engage  iu 
cultivation,  aud  hold  laud  iu  puttidi  like  other 
ryots.  There  appear  to  be  many  sub-divisione 
among  them,  which  chiefly  consist  in  ttie 
variety  of  their  oocupations :  most  of  them 
confine  themselves  to  pai'ticular  ones,  such  as 
firewood-sellers,   salt-sellers,  basket-makers, 
and  coolies,  &c  There  is  nothing  very  remailc- 
able  in  their  physical  confonnatiou  ;  they  are 
usually  dark-coloured,  average  a  veiy  dark- 
brown.    In  physique  and  intelligence  they 
are  snperiw  to  the  YmumH,  and  inferior  U> 
the  other  low  caste  hindoos,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  more  civilized.  Their  bodies  are  usually 
very  filthy,  and,  as  a  nile,  they  wear  no 
cloUiing,  except  a  small  piece  of  cloth.    As  a 
race,  they  are  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and,  while  they  pretend  to  a  show  of  indusUy 
during  the  day,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the 
large  proportion  they  form  as  inmates  of  jails, 
that  their  habits  at  night  are  decidedly  of  m 
predatory  nature.  They  form  bauds  of  da(»ite 
and  thieves,  and  prefer  living  by  thefl  than  by 
honest  indostiy.  The  crimes  tbey  are  addicted 
to  are  dacoity,  highway  robbery  and  robbety. 
They  are  said  to  be  ^e  most  troublesome  of 
any  of  the  wanderars.  The  men  are  of  a  spare, 
light  make,  and  possess  a  hardy  constitution  ; 
they  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  forehead — 
forehead  low,  eyes  small,  nose  comparatively 
short,  and  their  general  appearance  indicate 
more  of  cunning  than  iutetlif^nce.  Their 
huts  comprise  mats  set  upon  thi^  sticks,  and, 
when  on  the  move,  these  they  roll  up,  and 
place  on  die  backs  of  their  donkeys,  and  are 
thus  easily  transported  from  place  to  plaeei 
They  rear  pigs,  aud  are  extremely  parti^  to 
their  flesh  ;  they  also  keep  poultry  and  dogs. 
Their  pack  animals  cousist  chiefly  of  donkeys  ; 
occasionally  some  of  them  have  a  few  homed 
cattle,  and  perhaps  a  few  goats  also-  The 
same  wanderiufir,  erratic,  and  lawless  habits 
seem  to  prevail  among  this  tribe  wherever 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  Presidency. 
A  similar  tribe  under  the  name  of  Oopoo- 
koraver  is  described  by  Br.^Bitdeibeck  aa 
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fonnd  in  South  Aroot  Thnr  bmguage^seeniB 
to  be  •  medley  of  Tamil  and  Telugu.  *  They 
have  rude  ideas  of  i-eligioo,  and  will  worBhip 
any  bindoo  deity :  their  old  men  are  the 
priests  pf  their  community.  Most  of  them 
have  some  household  god,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them  in  their  constant  ti'avela. 
Polygamy  prevails  among  them,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  wives  is  aceonling  to  the  means  of 
the  husband ;  the  marriage  string  is  always 
tied  ronnd  the  neck  of  the  wife.  Man-iages 
are  only  contracted  between  adolts.  llie 
ceremony  is  usually  condnoted  on  a  Sunday, 
preceded  by  a  pocgah  od  Uie  Saturday.  Rice 
mixed  witb'tnrmerio  is  bound  on  the  heads  of 
the  married  couple,  and  when  the  marriage 
string  ia  tied  the  ceremony  is  complete. 
Marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  relation- 
ship are  not  allowed,  and  widow  re-marriages 
not  permitted  ;  the^  may  occasionally  live  in 
coacubinage.  A  custom  prevuis  among  them, 
by  which  the  first  two  daughters  of  a  family 
may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as 
wires  far  his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is 
fixed  at  20  Pagodas.  The  maternal  uncle's 
right  to  the  two  fint  daughters  is  valued  at  8 
out  of  20  Psgodas,  and  is  carried  out  thus  i— 
If  he  urge  his  pr^rential  claim,  and  marry 
his  own  sons  to  his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each 
only  12  Pagodas,  and,  similarly,  if  he,  from 
not  having  sons,  or  any  other  cause,  forego 
bia  claim,  he  receives  8  Pagodas  of  the  20 
paid  to  the  girl's  parents  by  ahybody  else  wlio 
may  marry  them.  The  value  of  a  wife  differs 
iudi^rent places:  in  some  places  tibeyarevery 
much  less,  and  in  others  again  only  uMaioal. 
There  is  a  kind  of  ebuuhip  among  these  peo- 
|de.  Eaohgangorcommuni^eomprisesmaDy 
diaUnct  faniliea,  each  having  their  own  ftmily 
names,  and,  like  the  hindoos  they  ftmu  un- 
divided  families.  Brown  and  Campbell  define 
the  word  Yerkalavandla.  Wilson  defines 
Kulaver,  Teraver  and  Kuraver,  Ac. — Dr. 
ShoTtt,  Madras  Joum.  Literat.  and  Science^ 
Vol,  xvii,  Jan.  to  June  1821,  p.  4,  by  As$t. 
Surg  (now  Inspector- Genl.)  Edteard  Bal- 
four, Madras  Army  ;  Wilson^s  Glossary. 

KORAT  KILAN6U,  Tak.  Cypems 
juDcifolius. 

KOBAY-HLLOO,  Tax.  Cyperns  peiv 
teiHiis. 

KOBBAN,  Ab.   a  sacrifice. 

KORBAN  BEIBAH^anameoftheBakr- 
£ed  iieslival. 

KORBE,  Gkb.  Baskets. 

EOBDAD-SAL,  a  Parsee  iiutival  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ae  prophet 
Zonwater. — Partis^  p.  61. 

EORDULLA,  orEunlora?  a  string  tied 
Touad  the  must,  to  which  a  Inngoti  is  fiist- 
ened.   (Dori  ia  a  string.) 
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KOBE,    Tah.     Cyperos  hexastachyns, 
BoUter. 

EOBEA,,  is  a  large  peninsula  of  Asia, 
ft>nned  on  one  side  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea  of  Japan.  It  is 
situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cliina  ; 
and  its  leogth  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles, 
by  150  in  average  breadth.  A  great  part  of 
what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  west- 
em  coast  was  found  by  Captains  Hall  and 
Maxwell  to  consist  of  an  immense  arcliipe- 
lago  of  small  island^  which  have  since  been 
sub-divided  into  sevei-al  groups,  and  are 
known  as  Amherst's  islands,  the  Korean,  and 
HalPs  Archipelago.  The  lai^est  of  these  ia 
the  island  of  Quelpaei-t,  called  by  the  natives 
Musa,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
mountain  peak  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Though  rocky  and  bare, 
these  groups  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited. 
The  peninsula  itself  is  divided  from  the  Ja- 
panese island  of  Einsiu  by  the  Straits  of 
Korea,  and  by  a  high  mountain  range  called 
the  Shanalin  or  Champeshan,  frcnn  the  conn* 
try  of  the  Mantehoo.  It  embraces  an  ai-ea  of 
about  95^000  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  millifflis.  The  interior  of  the  country 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  being  iotcrsect- 
ed  by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  northern  range  ; 
which  in  turn  sends  off  numerous  offshoots 
to  the  sea.  The  principal  valleys  lie  to- 
wards tlie  western  and  southern  coasts,  and 
these  districts  alone  enjoy  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  eastern  coast  is  bleak  and  preci- 
pitous, while  the  northern  frontier  is  C4^d 
and  desolate,  and  thus  subserves  the  pur- 
poses of  despotism  by  cutting  off  all  friendly 
communicatjon  with  the  mainland.  The 
principal  products  of  the  country  comprise 
wheat,  millet,  rice,  ginseng,  tobacco,  silk, 
cotton  and  hemp.  The  three  last  are  ex- 
ported both  in  the  raw  and  manufactured 
state.  Timber  and  cattle  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied from  the  forests  and  pasture  grounds, 
as  well  as  furs  from  the  northern  jungles. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to  include  gold, 
silver,  iron,  rock-salt  and  coal ;  and  ft-um  the 
tribute  sent  to  the  emperor  of  China— eon- 
ustiuff  both  of  bullion  and  mannfhctured 
artioles— the  precious  metals  seem  to  be 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Kofean  resMuble  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  dress,  habits  and  religion,  but  are  said  to 
be  as  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  mental 
vigour  as  they  are  superior  in  strength  and 
stature.  Their  mode  of  writing  is  alphabetic, 
and  they  are  said  to  possess  an  extensive 
literature  ;  but  as  all  ingress  into  the  coun- 
try is  denied  to  Europeans  and  all  ^ess  to 
natives,  little  is  known  of  these  particulan. 
^Thv  k«p  up  c«o.id^blegy^5^mt,r. 
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course  with  Chlaa  aud  Japan,  whence  they 
import  pepper,  aroinatic  woods,  alum,  and 
goods  of  Dutch  manufacture  ;  but  most  of 
the  trade  is  managed  hy  a  circuitous  over- 
land route,  aad(  being  discoui'^d  by  the 
government,  is  carried  on  with  secrecy  and 
at  considerable  risk.  The  kmgdom  of  Korea, 
although  tributary  to  China,  is  governed  at 
will  by  its  own  king — the  Chinese  emperor 
doing  little  more  than  formally  ratifying  bis 
decrees.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  ; 
aud  contains,  according  to  Chinese  accounts, 
161  towns.  Korea,  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Kao-li.  Although  under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  Italy,  the  climate  of  Korea  is  very 
cold.  The  Koreans  have  flat  fiuses,  olique  eyes, 
broad  cheek-bouea,  strong  black  heir,  and 
scanty  beard,  they  are  strongly  made,  their 
skin  varies  from  tawny  or  yeUow  to  brown,, 
wheat  or  straw  colour  and  reddish  yellow. 
They  have  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  physical  features.  Their  religion 
is  buddhist.  Their  alphabet  and  language 
differ  from  the  Chinese.  The  Mantchu  call 
the  Korean  race  Solgo.  There  exists  proba- 
bly two  populations  intermixed.  The  people 
use  rice,  barley  meal,  flour  of  millet.  The 
Korean  were  driven  out  of  east  Tartary 
into  the  peninsula  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  have  since  been  conquered  by  the 
Japanese.  Their  country  was  subsequent- 
ly invaded  by  the  MoagtJ,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Siogour  Yoritmno  defeated  Eab- 
lai  khan.  From  this  province  of  Japan  sail- 
ed, by  way  of  Iki  aud  Tsusuna  island,  the 
two  expeditious  of  Japanese  catholics  who, 
between  1590  and  1610,  were  buaished,  upon 
a  crusade  against  Korea,  and  tlirough  Korea, 
China.  The  then  emperor,  Taikosama,  took 
this  means,  thinking,  if  his  150,000  catholics 
perished,  he  would  be  rid  of  a  faction  danger- 
ous to  his  supremacy ;  should  they  succeed,  he 
would  push  them  forward  to  conquer  China. 
The  Japanese  expedition  in  three  months 
fought  their  way  to  the  Ping  Yang  river,  in 
other  words,  gained  ^two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  kingdom.  But  then,  abandoned  by 
Taikosama  to  their  fate,  they  were  driven  by 
winter,  cold  and  snow,  and  by  the  Chinese 
troops  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Korea  with 
matchlocks,  of  which  the  latter  then  knew 
not  the  use,  to  relioqaisb  step  by  step  the 
ground  they  had  so  rapidly  won.  The  Japa- 
nese account  (see  Klaproth's  Glance  at  Three 
Kingdoms)  aptly  quotes  "  after  the  rain  the 
earth  becomes  bard."  The  wars  with  the 
Japanese  cultivated  among  theKonans  avni^ 
like  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  exclusive 
policy  that  has  thus  far  succeeded  so  well.  It 
is  said  that  overtures  were  made  to  the  Ko- 
rean authwitieB  by  the  Russian  frontier  aboat 
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the  middle  of  the  niuoteenth  century,  for 
commercial  intercourse  across  the  frontier. 
Admiral  Roze,  with  six  French  vessels  of 
war,  after  two  months'  stay  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Han  river,  leading  to  the  Korean  capi- 
tal Seoul,  retired,  having  accMnpitshed  a 
rather  detailed  reconnaissance. 

Klaproth  thus  enumerates  Corean  produc- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
White  cloth  from  the  fibre  of  UrUea  japonica, 
embroidered  taffetas,  cotton  cloth,  mats,  rice, 
deer  and  wolf  skius,  swords,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
rock  crystal,  salt,  oil,  inks,  fans  and  a  yellow 
varnish  which  resonbles  gilding  when  used. 
Besides  these,  small  hwsee,  fowb  vnth  tails 
5  feet  long,  honey,  fox  and  panther  skios^ 
fish,  oysters,  seaweed,  sulfur,  gmseng  and 
other  medical  roots.  Beport  speaks  hi^ily 
of  the  eapa^tties  and  qualities  of  tiie  Cneaiu, 
and  repmentB  tiiem  as  a  brave  people^— 
exeellent  friends,  but  dangerous  foes.  China 
is  at  pi-eeent  the  only  eounbj  trading  with 
Coi'ea,  and  even  her  intercourse  at  the  three 
trading  places  is  barred  and  restrieted  by 
absurd  regulations. —  Ad*mt  ;  JUagasaJd^ 
\2tk  May  1871  ;  N.  C .  Daily  New*  ;  Over- 
land CUna  Mail ;  Latham  ;  Mneyelopmdia 
Britanniea  ;  Hmef*  Ckrittiamty,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
354. 

KOBEAH,  HiKD.  A  wild  grun,  a  species 
of  Fanicum,  from  Dera  Ghazi  khan. 

EOBEANS,  see  Korea,  Solgo. 

KOBE£,  the  name  given  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Indns.  It  ia  also  known  as 
Sunkra  (narrow)  and,  fnrthor  up,  as  tha 
Phran. 

KOBEH,  HsB.  Crystal.  The  crystal  al- 
luded to  in  Genesis  xxxi,  40,  is  ice,  and  in 
Job.  vi,  16,  is  frost :  and  the  Hind.,  Pera. 
word  Balur,  seems  to  be  applied  indifEar^tly 
to  ice,  crystal  and  rock  crystal 

KOBEN,  Malbai..   Cy perns  juneiftdiaa. 

KOBENG,  a  mde  Iribe  near  the  sonree  of 
the  Irawadi. 

EOBESH,  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  Hgas. 
They  were  the  desceodants  of  the  mixed 
An^  al-Arab-ul-Mostareba,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Tshmael.  This  was  the  Arab  tribe  to 
which  Mahomed  belonged.  The  Roreahi  have, 
in  Sind,  many  tribal  names.  They  are  colti- 
vators,  kasi  and  scribes,  and  originally  came 
from  Syria,  Iran  and  Irak,  and  claim  descent 
from  Ali,  Abas,  Abubakar,  Unuur  and  Usman 
soling  thMnselves  Alvi  from  All,  Abasi  from 
Abas,  Sidiki  from  Abubakar,  Farooki  ft^ 
Umv,  Usmani  frmn  Usman.  See  Adnan, 
Joktan,  Irani 

EOBEYALA,  Hdtd.  The  hen  bird  of 
Eudynamis  wientalis,  Lirm-f  the  Keel. 

KOBI,  Tam.  Cyperus  hexaatachyns, 
JZoftier. 
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KORI)  koli,  or  weaver,  and  the  Teli  or 
oilmen  of  northern  India  take  a  low  place 
amongst  the  hindoo  castes.  AH  tbe  weaver 
caste  tfaroDghoat  Hindoostan  are  stated  by 
Colonel  Tod  to  be  Koli.  They  call  them- 
aelTea  Jnlai,  bat  are  sometimes  styled  Eori. 
The  Koli  of  the  Simla  hills  aie  merely  inferior 
castes  livtag  amongst  the  other  populations. — 
Tod. 

KOBI,  Hind.  In  the  lower  part  of 
Ka^un  Tall^,  QoereuB  ilex. 

KORIA,HiHD.  A  wild  grain. 

KOBIANDEB  SAAMAN,  Ger.  Corian- 
der seed 

KOBI  GADDI,  Tel.   A  kind  of  grass. 
KOBI  KIBE,  Tak.   Portalaca  oleracea, 
Linn. 

KORIMIDI  or  Grolimldi,  Tel.  Goix 
barbata,  BoiA. 

KOBIMI  PALA  or  Korivi  pak,  Tel. 
Ixora  parviBora,  Vahl. 

KORINA.R,  see  Kattyawar,  India. 

KORINGHI,  the  people  of  this  name  in 
SumiUra,  border  on  Menangkabau.  Their 
alfdiabM  has  29  charaoters  and  consists  of 
horiaontal  or  slightly  raised  Bcratchings.  See 
'India. 

KORENDAH«  Tel.  Acacia  intsia,  WiUd. 
EORINDA,  Tel.  Mimosa  intsio,  Roxb. 
ii,  565. 

K0RIK6I  HABAM,  or  Horingi-maram, 
Tah.  The  soap-nnt  tree,  grows  to  aboot 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet 
long.  It  is  used  by  the  carpenters  for  many 
purposes.  Tbe  sort  named  Horitagi  Tanga 
Maram,  the  jungle  or  wild  soap-tree,  has 
the  apple  very  inferior  in  sise  and  quality 
to  tbe  taraax,  and  the  tree  nothing  more  than 
jangle  or  underwood.  The  soap-apples  are 
gathered  aud  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. — Edye^  M.  and  C. 

KOBINKA,  Ru8.  Cuirants. 

KORINTHEN,  Geb.  Currants. 

KOBIN  TO  WARE,  Tak.  Dalbergia  lati- 
folia,  W.  ^  A.,  Roxb, 

KORION,  Gee.  Coriaodnnn  sativum, 
Iftm.    Coriander  seed. 

KOBITI  CHETTU.  or  Goriti  chetto. 
Pleeospennam  spinoeum^  Trie. ;  W.  le.  1963, 
Batie  spin.,  R.  iii,  762. 

KOBIVE,  Tel.  Sapindus  teb«phyUuB, 
also  Molinda  canescens. 

KOBIVI  PALA,  or  Korimi  pata.  Tel. 
Ixora  parviflera,  VahL  This  is  properly  the 
Bsme  of  the  Ixora  need  over  the  whole  of 
southern  India  for  fire-sticks.  The  ct^nate 
Dames  in  TMnil,  Korankatte  ;  and  in  Canarese, 
Gorivi,  are  nearly  the  same. 

EOBJASHTAM,  or  Bhavaiui  diettn. 
Psonalea  oorylifoKa,  L, 

KOBK,  also  Kork,  also  Vlothont,  Ddt. 
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Korkowoeand  Derewc^  Rus.';  Kork,  Ger. 
Cork. 

KORKUR,  or  Elorku,  a  hill  tribe  dwelling 
to  the  N.  W.,  and  west  of  the  Mahadeva  hills, 
speaking  a  language  quite  distinct  itom  tbe 
Gond.  They  belong  to  the  Eol  or  Munda 
family. 

EOREUBA,  see  K^rkook. 

KOBEHOROS  ?    Coi-chorus  olitorius. 

KORLA,  or  Kora,  a  lash  of  one  tail.  Kurar 
kora-mama,  to  flog. 

KOBN,  Dav.,  Gee.  Corn. 

KOBNA  NIBU,  Bbsg.,  Himd.  Citrus 
limonum  ;  Ihnes,  Riss.  C  medica. 

KOBNA-GANDU,  Caw.  Hymna. 

EOBNEGALLE,  or  Eurnnai-galla,  was 
the  capital  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ceylcm  from 
about  1319  till  some  year  after  1347.  During 
this  period,  the  dynasty  was  in  extreme  de- 
pression, and  little  is  recorded  except  the 
names  of  the  kings  Bhnwaneka  Bafau  II, 
PaodiU  Frakrama  Bahu  IV,  Wanny  Bhu- 
waneka  Bahn .  m,  Wijayabaho,  y.—  VuU, 
CtUhojft  n,  p.  423. 

KOBN  GETBEIDE,  Geb.  Cora. 

EOBN17-NEBOO,  Behg.  Lemon,  Citrus 
limonum. 

KORNUTTE£,  a  river  near  Cherapoon- 
gie. 

KORO,  see  Holothuridw. 

EORO-MONGA,  Tel.  Averrhoa  oaram- 
bola,  Linn. 

EOROO  of  Snrat  ?  and  Assam  ?  Neil- 
gherry  nettle. 

E0R03.  Alexnoder  Csoma  de  Eoroe, 
also  written  Csoma  Eorou,  speut  much 
time  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  Lamas 
near  Ladsfc,  he  made  researches  into  the 
origin  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  of 
the  Hun.  This  extraordinary  man  set  out 
in  1826,  for  this  purpose,  from  Paris,  and* 
went  via  Coostimtinople  to  Persia,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dervish.  On  his  arrival  at  Tehe- 
ran, he  received  tlie  kind  hospitality  of  Sir 
Heniy  Willock.  Thence  he  went  to  B(^ha- 
ra,  Lahore  and  Calcutta.  He  wrote  the  only 
dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language,  extant, 
and  Uten  died*  fie  was  a  Hungarian,  tra- 
velled in  many  parts  of  Asia  between  1820 
and  1830  and  resided  for  several  years  at 
Eannm  in  Tiltet,  whwe  he  translated  from 
the  Tibetan  laaguage,  a  Cyclopedia  of  Ti- 
betan knowledge.  An  account  of  this  ti'a- 
veller  and  scholar,  furnished  by  himself  to 
the  political  agent  at  Sabatbu,  in  Januai'y 
1 825,  has  been  published  ia  tbe  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^.  Alexander  Csoma 
Eorosi  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calcutta  and 
continued  to  reside  there,  engaged  in  com- 
municating to  the  public,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Bengal  goveni^ia^^l^^  Asia- 
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tic  Society  of  Calcutta,  ttie  result  of  Ub 
acquaintance  with  Uie  laoguage  and  Hteratare 
of  Tibet,  of  which  he  was  the  flTstfiaropean 
who  has  attained  a  critical  knowledge.  In 
the  beginniog  of  1834  he  published  at  Cal- 
cutta, a  Tibetau  and  Euglish  dictionai'j,  aud 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  grammar  of 
the  Tibetan  language.    Before  tixe  appear- 
ance of  these  useful  publications  he  had 
communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal, notices  of  the  contents  of  the  two  great 
collections  in  which  the  principal  works  of 
the  literature  and  religion  of  Tibet  are  com- 
prehended, the  Kah-gyur,  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  large  Tolumes,  and  the  Stan-gyur  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  the  former 
he  also  prepared  a  detailed  aoalysis,  part  of 
which  is  printed  in  the  twentieth  rolume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches-    A  summary  ac- 
count of  both  these  works,  Compiled  from 
his  information,  is  printed  in  the  Calcutta 
Gleanings  of  Science,    Vol.   iii,  and  an 
abridgment  of  his  analytical  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Kah-gyur,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Beugid.    He  also  furaiahed  to  the  same 
periodical  several  interesting  papers  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Tibetan  literature  and 
the  religion  of  Buddha  in  that  country.  He 
illustrated  extensively  the  buddhism  of  Tibet 
—  Z>r.   fVolff^t  Bokharoy  Vol.  ii,  p.  49; 
MoorcrofCi  Travels^  Vol.  i,  p.  338  ;  hardy's 
Eastern  Monachism,  pp.  152,  158,  438; 
Joum.  Royal  At.  Soc. ;  Journ.  Beng.  Ai. 
Soe. ;  Gleanings  of  Science^  Vol.  iii. 

KOROSHANAM,  also  VishakaUu,  Tak. 
Calculus  cysticus.  Bezoar. 

EOROSOKO  KOSOULO  KADPHISES, 
see  Grreeks  of  Asia,  Kabul. 

KOBRA,  Tel.   Panicnm  italleum,  Lmn. 
,    KORBA  GHETTU,  T&l.  Schmidelia  ser- 
rata,  DC. ;  Omitropheser,  J2.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  266. 

KOREA  6ADDI,  Tel.    A  Vind  of  grass. 

KORRALU,  Tel.  SeUiia  italiea,  Kunih. 
Panicum  ital,  B-,  i,  302.  This  is  the  plural 
of  Korra. 

KORRAT,  Egtpt.  Allium  pormm,  TV. 

KORSINIE,  or  Korsinu,  Bus.  Baskets. 

KURSO  KOZOULO,  see  Kabul. 

KORSOSSA  MAIL,  Singh.  A  creeper, 
the  rough  leaves  of  which  are  used  at  Galle 
as  saudpaper. 

KOBT,Sw.'  Cards. 

KOBTOM,  Ggtft.  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
Linn.  ;  Roxb. 

KOBTUMBAH,  Hind.  CitruUus  colocyn- 
thus. 

KORUMBA,  an  island  in   the  gulf  of 
Cutch. 

KOBUNA,  MiXBAL.  Amorphophallus 
campanulatus,  Bt. 
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KOBUM-DEVI,  a  priucess  of  Patun  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Samarsi,  king  of  Mewar, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Caggar.  During 
die  minraity  of  her  son,  she  nobly  maia- 
taiued  the  raj  of  Mewar  and  gave  battle  In 
person  to  Kutub-ud-Dio,  near  Amber,  where 
that  mahomedan  vieeivy  was  wounded  aad 
defeated. 

KOBUN.KUSHA,  Bekg.  Andropogou 
iwarsucusa. 

KORU  TOWEBE?  Tah.  ?  Dalber^ 
latifolia,  Roxb. 

KOBWA,  Tah.  a  fish  of  the  Bladm 
const,  the  air-bladder  of  which  furnishes 
isioglasfc 

KORTGAUM,  a  small  walled  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  ^e  Bheema  river,  about  35 
miles  N.  W.  &om  Foona.   It  was  the  serae 
of  a  desperate  defence  made  by  a  small  part 
of  a  regiment  of  the  Madras  Natjve  In&ntry 
and  a  small  detachment  of  Madras  Artilleiy, 
against  about  four  thousand  of  the  elite  of 
the  Peshwa's  ai-my,  the  entire  aimy  of  ^nut 
80,000  men  lying  encamped  on  (he  other 
side  of  the  river.    Almost  all  the  Enropeaas 
perished,  except  Captain  Staunton  and  Asst 
Surgeon  Wyllie  of  the  Madras  Army.  See 
Statistics  of  Battles. 
EOS,Si»GH.  Artocarpus  integrifolia,Z.aKii. 
KOS  or  Cos,  a  measure  of  length.  The 
Eos  of  India  greatly  varies  in  length.  One 
Eos  is  about  13,000  feet,  or  2  miles,  5  fur- 
longs, 153  yards-   The  mahomedaos  having 
introduced  the  itinerary  measures  of  their 
various  native  'countries,  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  such   measures    to  which  the 
hindoo  term  Eos  is  indisertminately  applied. 
The  mahomedan  kos  may  be  taken  at  35  to 
degree. — Ed.  Baron  HugeFt  TraveU  in 
Kashmir  and  the  Fanfab,  p,  93.    See  Cos. 
EOSA,  see  Eoni  or  Chozar. 
EOSAH,an  Affghau  tribe  who  extend  from 
theBozdar  southern  border  to  a  pwnt  some- 
what below  the  latitude  of  Dehra  Ghazee 
Khan,  a  distance  of  300  miles.     The  tribe 
dwells  partly  in  the  hills  and  partly  in  the 
plains  and  can  muster  about  1,200  fighting- 
men.   They  are  at  enmity  wiOi  the  Bozdar 
above  them  and  the  Lugharee  below  th«n  ; 
but  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Ehutra- 
nee,  who  are  situated  behind  them.  In 
1848  the  Lugharee  sided  withUie  officials 
of  tiie  rebel  Hoolr^  ;  but  the  Kosah  rose 
on  (he  side  of  the  government,  under  thdr 
chief,  Korah  khan,  and  his   son  Gholam 
Hyder.     Korah  khan  and  his  son  then 
joined  Major  Edwardes'  irregular  force  in 
the  Multan  province  with  a  contingent  of 
400  horse.    Korah  khan  was  confinued  in 
the  possession  of  a  jagheer  of  Rupera  1,000 
per  annum  for  his  own  life  and  for  thai  of 
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his  Bon  ;  be  himeelf  was  gi-auted  a  life-pen- 
sioo  of  Rupees  J,O00,  and  a  gardeu  at  tiie 
native  ylaw  of  the  family  was  coiifirmeU 
rent-free  ia  perpetuity.  Tiic  chief  always 
reauuned  loyal.  His  tribe  on  the  whole,  be- 
faftved  lairly  ;  some  of  them,  however,  occa- 
siooally  joined  in  forays  made  by  other 
tribes  :  cause  for  dtssatbftcticm  has  however 
arisen  from  plunder  having  been  coareyed 
through  the  Kosah  passes  into  the  hills  by 
other  tribes. 

KOSALA,  an  ancient  Aiyan  kingdom, 
lying  between  the  Grogrm  and  Gauges.  Its 
rulers  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  sun, 
which  again  spring  from  Easyapa,  the  grand- 
son Brahma.  Bfaarata,  its  ruler,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  the  moon. — Bard^t 
Eastern  Monachum,  f .  4S8.  See  Koehula 
Sakya  Muni. 

KOSAMBILIWAIL,  Sassc.  Cowhage. 

KOSAEU  CHETTU,  Tjkl. 

KOSATAKI  or  Eeahstaki,  Sdiho.,  Tbl. 
Lnfb,  also  according  to  Wight,  semal 
kinds  of  cneurbitaceous  plants,  TfidioBanthes 
di<Hca,  Luffii  pentandra,  I.,  aootangula ;  and 
Achryantbes  aspera.  It. 

KOSCHENIUE,  G«r.  Cochineal. 

KOSDEBI P  Momordica  umbellata. 

KOSHA,  Sam.  From  kooah,  to  issue, 
to  identify. 

KOSHA,  Hind.  An  ordeal.  In  the  trial  by 
Kosha  or  image  water,  the  accnsed  person 
drinks  some  of  the  water  with  which  an  idol 
baa  been  washed,  and  if  the  accased  survkTe 
free  tnm  Mdami^  throi^  the  next  fortnight, 
he  ia  initoeent. 

EOSHA  KOSHI,  Res.  Leather,  hides. 

KOSH-MINAB,  milestones  of  India  ;  in 
form  they  are  solid  circular  stone  obelisks, 
little  lai^er  than  the  usual  milestones  of  Bri- 
tain. The  Cosh-miaar  were  put  up  to  mark 
the  ancient  H(^l  royal  road  in  India,  at  the 
distance  of  every  two  miles. —  Tr.  Hind^ 
VoL  ii,  p.  9. 

KOSHNANTO,  Beho.  Cucnrbita  hispida, 
C.  pepo,  WUlde,  Aintlie. 

KOSHTA,  Bsiia  Jute.  Gorchoms  capsu- 
laria  and  C.  aeatangnhn. 

EOSHTA  ?  CoBtosspeeiosns.  Pntchnk. 

KOSHTAMU,  or  Bomma  kachchika, 
Sansc,  Tkl.    Costus  spectosuB,  8m. 

KOSHTI,  a  weavei'  race,  of  whom  in 
Berar  there  are  12,352.  This  caste  occupy 
themselves  in  spinning  and  wearing,  in  the 
manufacture  of  nndyed  cloths  and  silks,  and 
of  silk  thread  for  necklaces. 

KOSHU,  Hind.  Mentha  iocana. 

KOSHULA,  the  first  kingdom  in  India  of 
the  Soorjw  race,  corresponded  with  the  king- 
dom, BOW  the  {ffovince  of  Ondh,  also  written 
K«da,  Ko^ula,  Koshulya.   In  the  ancient 
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f^tory  of  ihe  Ramuyaiia  wo  arc  made  acquaint- 
ed with  thu  ilistaut  uDiiitiuie  wata  which  the 
pi'iuccs  of  India  carried  on.  Kvcu  supposing 
ttavaua's  abode  to  be  the  insular  Ceylon,  he 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  prince  to  have 
equipped  an  armament  sufficiently  numerous 
to  carry  off  from  the  remote  kingdom  of 
Koshuls,  the  wife  of  the  great  king  of  the 
Surya  race.  It  is  most  improbable  that  a 
petty  king  of  Ceylon  could  wage  equal  war 
with  a  potentate  who  held  the  chief  dominion 
of  India,  whose  father,  Desarat'ha,  drove  the 
victorious  car  (lat'ha)  over  every  region 
(desa),  and  whoso  intercourse  with  the 
conutries  beyond  the  Brahmaputra  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced  iu  the  Ramayana. —  7W« 
Rajatthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  586. 
KOSI,  see  Sal. 

KOSI  or  Chozar,  according  to  Dr.  Moore, 
were  the  lords  of  Central  Asia  from  the  6th 
np  to  the  1 0th  century,  and  came  from  the 
bwders  of  the  Caspian  and  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  as  Kosa,  tlial  is, 
Kush.    See  Eueh,  Hindoo  Kush. 

KO-SI-CHANG,  a  harbour,-  78  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Bankok  river,  formed  in  lat. 
13'  12' N.,  long.  100'55''E.  by  a  group  of 
seven  or  eight  smalt  islands.  The  harbour 
is  aheltei-ed  from  every  side  but  the  north. 

KOSOPDLLA,  Sans.  Dolichos  cultratus. 

KOSRA,  Fanicum  italicum. 

In  the  gradual  diffusion  of  man- 
kiud,  the  western  provinces  of  Iran  appear 
to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Arameans 
and  Elamites,  while  the  mass  of  the  EoBsflsi, 
Ariani,  Mardi  and  other  tribes,  composing 
the  earliest  inhabitants,  moved  more  eastward, 
leaving  some  of  their  numbers  iu  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  to  mix  with  or  become  sub- 
ject to  the  new  comers.  The  Shemitic  people 
and  language  having  thbs  become  dominant 
instead  of  the  Cushite,  the  ethnography  of 
the  former  rather  than  that  of  the  latter, 
becomes -an  importiiut  consideration.  From 
this  primitive  langu'oge,  or  rather  from  one 
of  its  donates  (as  the  Hamyaritic  may  possi- 
Uy  prove  to  have  been)  two  distinct  branches 
were  derived,  the  original  Arabic,  with  Ae 
Musnad,  Koreish,  and  other  dialects  of  Uiat 
tongue,  being  one  of  these,  and  the  Aramaic 
the  other.  The  latter  had  two  grand  sub- 
divisioDs,  from  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Western  Aramaic  were  derived  tiie  Amharic, 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  &c.,  and  from  the  other  or 
Eastern  Aramaic,  came  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Chaldean  tongues.  From  its 
monosyllabic  construction,  the  eastem  seems 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Western  Aramaic, 
and  it  appears  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Zend,  Pehlevi,  Sanskrit,  and  other  dialects  In 
use  throughoat  » ,J^^tiopQb6??B?^**»y 
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aloug  which  it  LaJ  spi*eail  ensLwanl.  Whe- 
ther the  first  of  these  laugua^^es  was  ooce  in 
geueral  use,  or  wks  merely  tlie  sacred  laoguage 
of  Iran,  the  affinity  of  all  of  them  is  such  as 
to  imply  a  common  origin.    Pehlevi  was  the 
court  language  in  the  time  of  the  SasBanian 
mbnarcha,  and,  according  to  some  authorities 
ft3  far  back  as  that  of  Cyiiis  :  it  contains 
many  words  which  belong  to  the  Chaldaic 
and  Syriflc  tongues,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
was  of  opinion  that  one  of  these  must  have 
bebn  its  root :  but  it  is  uow  generallj  pre- 
sumed that  the  root  of  Uie  FehleTi  is  the 
Aramaic  itself.    The  cognates  of  the  latter 
spread  westward  an'd  eastward,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Chaldee^  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pai*ent  rout.    Another^  the 
Farai,  being  a  softer  language  than  the 
Pehlevi,  became  geneml  iu  Farsistan,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  Deri,  or  modem  Persian. 
The  Pehlevi,  however,  is  still  partially  used 
in  their  sacred  writings,  in  Shirwan,  «id  also 
by  some  of  the  Gabr  race  of  the  eastern  pro- 
TiQces,  as  well  as  by  a  nnmeroas  section  of  the 
natives  of  India,  but  among  the  Parsees  it  is 
largely  intermixed  with  the  Hindustani  and 
other  Native  dialects,  which  are  less  or  more 
connected  with  the  Sanskrit.   The  affinity 
of  the  latter  to  the  Parst  is  so  great  that  a 
learned  philologist  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
one  of  its  derivatives.   The  number  of  words 
which  are  identical  among  the  different  dia- 
lects of  Iran  and  Turaii,  and  some  portion  of 
the  territory  more  eastward,  goes  fkr  to  show 
that  at  a  period  anterior  to  anything  like 
ocmnected  history  there  mast  have  been  some 
commoli  lano^age,  aud  this  was  probably  the 
Aramaic    See  India. 

KOSSAH.    The  Sehrai,  Kossah,  Cliandea, ; 
and  Sudani,  are  tribes  of  theRajputanah  desert. 
The  Sehrai  is  the  most  numerous  of  the 
mahomedan  tribes  of  the  deeert,said  to  be  hiadu 
in  oi'igin,  and  descendants  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Arore  ;  but  whether  his  descent 
is  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Sehris  (written 
Sahir  by  Pottiuger,)  or  from  the  Arabic  word 
sahra,  *  a  desert,'  of  which  he  is  the  ter- 
ror, is  donbtfnl.  -  The  Kossah  or  Khossa, 
&c.,  are  branches  of  the  Sehrai,  and  their 
habits  ai-e  the  same.   They  reduced  their 
mode  of  rapine  to  a  system,  and  establish- 
ed koori,  or   black-mail,  consisting  of  one 
rupee  and  five  durri  of  grain  for  every  plough, 
exacted  even  from  the  hamlets  of  the  ahep- 
h^di  throughout  the  t'hul.    Their  bands 
wez«  chiefly  mounted  on  camels,  though  some 
vere  on  horseback  j  their  arms  were  the 
shall  or  sang,  (lances  of  bamboo  or  iron,)  the 
sword  and  shield,  and  but  few  fire-arms. 
Their  depredations  used  to  be  extended  a 
hundred  coss  around,  even  into  Jodpoor  and 
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Daodpotra,  but  they  eschewed  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Rajpoot,  who  says  of  a 
Sehrai,  '*  he  is  sure  to  be  asleep  when  the 
battle  nakarra  beats."  Their  chief  abode  is  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  desert,  and  about 
Noakote,  Mittie,  as  far  as  Bnllarie.  Manj  of 
them  used  to  find  service  at  Oodipoor,  Jodpoor 
and  Sooe-Bah,  but  they  are  cowardly  mnd 
faithless.— 2W<  Rajaithan. 

K08SAK.  The  people  of  Little  Kibwdt, 
are  aud  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Grreat 
Kabarda,  driven  thence  from  their  natural 
possessions  by  the  more  powerful  tribes. 
Circassia  might,  in  former  times,  have 
provided  itself  in  the  same  way.  There 
are,  also,  numerous  Tartar  tribes  which 
extend  themselves  southward  over  the 
lower  hills  and  flat  lands,  which  reach 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Kuban  ;  and  then  possess  the  banks  of  that 
river  westward,  till  it  terminates  at  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  feom  amragst  this  wild  people,  and 
the  Kabarda  peofde  boi-dering  on  the  Malka 
and  Kouma  rivers,  that  Kussia  formed  its 
corps  of  Cossacks,  known  by  the  general  nanoe 
of  (Cossacks  of  the  line  of  the  Caucasus.— 
Tod's  Rajastkan  ;  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  i, 
p.  51.    See  Cossack,  Kasak. 

KOSSANG,  Malat.    The  fourth  part  of 
the  mace. — Simmond's  Dictionary. 

KOSSAYE,  Ukia  ?  A  ti-ee  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  22  feet,  circum- 
ference 1  foot,  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7  feet  Use- 
less except  fbr  firewood.— Cb^/.  HaedonatiL 
KOSSE,  HiiTD.  Allium,  sp. 
KOSSEIR  or  Cosseir,  a  sea-port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  has  a  population  of  5,000. 

KOSSI,  an  ancient  tribe  who  occupied  the 
mountainous  countty  east  of  the  Tigris.  That 
country  was  the  abode  of  the  Scythians  under 
Nimrod,  and  Nimrod  sprang  from  them. — 
Bumen.    See  Kosseei 

EOSSYE,  a  river  near  Kurrackpoor  in 
Midnapoor. 

KOST,  Arab.  Costns  speciosus,  AniCA. 
KOSTI,  Rua.  Dice.' 
KOSTI  or  Kasti  or  Custee,  the  sacred 
thi-ead  or  cord  of  the  I^irseos.  It  is  to  this 
which  Moore,  in  his  Lalla  Rookh,  alludes 
when  he  makes  Hafit  declare  himself  a  fire- 
worshipper  ; 

"  Hold !  hold !  tfa7  Torda  u-e  dMth  r 
The  ■tnuuer  cried,  m  wide  he  flang 
His  m&Qtle  beck,  &nd  ehoir'd,  beneeth. 
The  Gfebr  belt  that  round  him  hung. 
The  Eusti  is  terminated  by  two  small  tails 
at  each  end,  denoting  the  four  seasons,  three 
knots  on  each  tail  represent  in  the  aggregate 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    Hie  cord  is 
twisted,  of  72  threads,  snch  being  the  number 
according  to  P-i^yntejget^g-le^f  ^ 
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irn  kingdomi  oi  the  world  at  the  time  of 
hug.  It  aeOM  to  be  also  called  Kusbi. 
rj  Ptrsee  lad,  arriving  at  a  certain  age 
asBume  iL— Baron  C.  A.  De  Bod^M 
tdt  i*  Luristan  and  Arabislan,  p.  113; 
•ibt  de  Saejf's  Memoire  sur  diveries 
jwites  de  la  Perse,  p.  1 84 ;  Moor^e  Laiia 
k  ;  The  Parti*. 

OSTUM,  also  Patchuck,  Tax.  ?  Costus 
(wu,  Pntehuck. 

)STUS,  Gbku.  Aacklaudia  costus, 
HMr. 

QSU,  see  Kyan. 

KDKDRA,  UiNO.    Baufaiuia  parvi- 

}T,  HmD.  A  fort,  hence  Snbzal  Kot  in 
wilpoor.  Kot  Dmfadar,  a  cavalrj  noa- 
ijwoned  uative  officer.  Fareed  Kot  con- 
)f  Fueed  Kot  proper,  aiid  Kot-kupooi*ah, 
,  W.  of  Ferozpur,  and  burdera  to  the 
OB  Pnttiala.  It  has  an  area  of  643 
«  miles,  and  a  population  of  51,000 
with  a  reTenne  of  Bs.  75,000. 
)T,  UiVA.  AucklsndiaoMtus,  also  Flee- 

lagosas. 
rTA,  Nep.  Turpentine. 
)TABOO,  see  Kili-katr. 
rfADI,  Tkl.    Tennioalia,  sp,  ?  Tadi 
bellerict,  and  the  prefix  Ko  is  an  ancient 

wonl  for  "  great." 
tTA-DIUBOOLA-GASS,  Sinoh.  Co- 
oppodiUfolia,  Gatpar. 
ITAGHEBBY,  on  the  Neilgherries,  is 
twelve  njiles  eaat  of  Coonoor  and  about 
i  greater  in  elevation ;  twelve  miles 
nhof  MetapoUiam  and  6,500  feet  above 
rei,  or  rather  from  the  Botrany  rirer. 
ttatioD  is  much  drier  than  either  Coonoor 
y,  tnd  although  not  so  cold  as  the  latter, 
I  the  Bummer  monUis,  the  thermometer 
rives  above  74' ;  Kotagheiry  is  then 
1  English  summer,  and  fai'  more  pleasant 
iwitzerland.  This  is  also  tlie  emporium 
frait  oo  the  Neilgherries,  In  a  saaitary 
>f  view,  it  is  the  healthiest  of  all  three. 
Is  who  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  Ooty 
damp  of  Coonoor,  fly  here  for  comfort 
HtoraUtm  to  health.  The  Kotagfaeiry 
t  begins  aboot  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
Het^Mlltam,  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
1  ud  is  acceosible  by  horse,  palkee  or 
ebee^  hot  shoald  the  traveller  prefer  the 
g^ftot,  he  will  bare  to  make  a  detour 
ODt  thirty<aeven  miles,  that  is,  from 
nlUuD  to  Coonoor  in  a  westerly  direction 
-seven  miles,  and  from  Coonoor  to 
;bary  easterly  ten  miles.  At  Kota- 
tl^  supply  of  all  grain  is  scanty  and 
high  in  price,  only  from  4^  to  6  mea- 
of  rieeof  the  wdinary  kind  per  Bnpee 
rhmegcim  firom  ten  to  flftccn  measnres ; 
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^gs  and  fowl  are  cheap.  Mutton,  from  two 
to  four  annas  per  pound.  House  accommoda- 
tion is  scarce  :  a  person  on  200  or  300  rupees 
a  month  could  live  with  the  greatest  comfort 
and  have  enough  to  spare  at  the  end.  The 
Budaga,  Kohatar  and  Toda  races  are  i-esiding 
there.  See  Tea,  Dravid  ian,  Kohtar,  Kurumbar. 

KOTAH  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Chumbul.  It  wad  captured  by  General 
Roberto  on  the  30th  March  1 858.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Kotah  was  formed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i7th  century  by  the  chief  of 
Booodee,  who  was  forced  by  the  maharana 
of  Oudeypore  to  cede  half  his  territory  to 
his  younger  brother.  Like  all  the  other 
Rajpoot  fltatee,  Kotah  had  been  despoiled 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  under  obliga- 
tions, which  it  was  too  poor  to  fulfil,  to 
pay  tribute  to  each  of  the  three  great 
Malirattn  families  of  Malwa,  the  Puar,  Sin- 
dia,  and  Holkar,  as  well  as  to  the  Peshwa. 
Kotah  was  then  saved  from  absolute  ruin  by 
the  talents  of  its  minister,  raj  rana  Zalim 
Sing,  into  whose  hand  maba  rao  Oraeid  Singi 
surrendered  all  power.  In  the  coune  of 
forty-five  years  he  raised  the  Kotah  state  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing 
in  Rajpootana.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  government  for  the  suppression  cf 
the  Piodarees  in  1817.  Zalim  Sing  died  in 
1824,  and  his  son  Madho  Sing  succeeded  him. 
In  1 828,  Kishore  Sing,  the  Maha  Rao,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Bam  Sing.  In  1 834 
disputes  between  Ram  Sing  and  his  minister 
Mudden  Sing,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Mad- 
ho Sing,  broke  out.  There  was  danger  of  a 
popular  rising,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
minister  ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  with 
the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah  to  dis- 
member the  state  and  to  create  the  new  prin- 
cipality of  Jhallawar  as  a  separate  provision 
for  the  descendauts  of  Zalim  Sing.  Seven- 
teen pergunnahs,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
twelve  lakhs  of  rupees,  were  made  over  to 
Muddna  Sing.  The  Kotah  contingent  is  now 
represented  by  the  Deoleo  Irregular  Force. 
The  ti'oope  which  the  Maha  Rao  is  allow- 
ed to  entertain  are  limited  to  15,000  men  of 
all  descriptions  ;  the  State  revenue  from  all 
Bonrces  is  about  rupees  25,00,000  ;  the  area 
of  Kotah  is  about  5,000  square  miles  ;  and 
the  population  433,000.  The  tribute  pay- 
able to  the  British  government  is  rupees 
1,84,720  in  addition  to  the  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  for  the  Deolee  Irregular  Force.  The 
Maba  Rao  has  been  guaranteed  the  right 
of  adoption.  In  1817  rawut  Doorjun  Siug 
was  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  the 
village  of  Secdra  which  had  been  held  by 
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and  ID  plAce  of  a  horse  which  the  Bawut 
was  required  nnnually  to  pi-esent  to  the 
Maha  Rao,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  rupees  100.  Placed 
in  the  very  heart  of  India,  Kotah  was  for 
years   the  centre,   Hround'  which  revolved 
the  desultory  armies,  or  ambulant  goveru- 
ments,  and  its  wealth   could  not   fait  to 
attract  the  cupidity  of  these  vagabond  pow- 
ers.  The  early  history  of  the  Hara  i-ace  of 
Kotah   belongs  to  Boondi,  of  which  they 
were  a  juniOT  braDch.    The  separatitm 
took   place  when  Shah  Jelian  was  em- 
peror of  India,  who  bestowed  Kotah  and  its 
dependencies  od  Madhu  Sing,  the  second 
son  of  Rao   Ruttun,  for  his  distinguish- 
ed gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Boorhanpoor. 
.Madhu  Sing  was  born  in  S.  1621,  {a.  d. 
1565.)    At  the  early  age  of  fonrteeu,  he 
displayed  that  daring  intrepidity  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  raja,  and  Kotah  with  its 
three  hundred  and  sixty  townships  (then 
the  chief  fief  of  Boondi,  and  yielding  two 
lakhs  of  rent),  independent  of  his  father. 
The  eonquast  of  this  tract  had  been  made 
from  the  Koteah  Bhils  of  the  Oqjla,  the 
'unmixed'  or  aboriginal  race.  From  these  the 
Rajpoot  will  eat,  and  all  classes  will  drink 
water  at  their  hands.    Kotah  was  at  that 
time  but  a  series  of  hamlets,  the  abode  of  the 
Bhil  raja,   being  the    ancient  fortress  of 
Ekailgurh,  five  coss  south  of  Kotah.  But 
when  Matlhu  Sing  was  enfeoffed  by  the  king, 
Kotah  had  already  attained  exten^iive  limits. 
To  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Gagrowu 
and  Ghatolli,  then  held  by  the  Kheechi  ;  on 
the  east,  by  Mangrole  and  Nahrgurh,  the  first 
helouging  to  the  Gor,  the  last  to  a  Rahtore 
Rajpoot,  who  had  apostatized  to  save  bis 
land,  and  was  now  a  nawab  ;  to  the  north,  It 
extended  as  far  as  Sooltanpore,  on  the  Chum- 
bul,  across  which  was  the  small  domain  of 
Nandta.    In  this  space  were  contained  three 
hundred  and  sixty  townships,  and  a  rich 
soil  fertilized  by  numerous  large  streams. 
The  soil  of  Kotah  is  a  rich  tenacious  mould, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  lower  Malwa. 
Each  plough  or  team  is  equal  to  the  culture 
of  000  hundred  bhecga  ;  consequently  4,000 
ploughs  will  cultivate  400,000  during  each 
harvest,  and  for  both  800,000,  nearly  300,000 
English  acres.  The  soil  is  deemed  poor  which 
does  not  yield  seven  to  ten  maunds  of  wheat 
per  bheega,  and  five  to  seven  of  millet  and  In- 
dian corii.    The  Chohan  Rajpoot  sent  forth 
twenty-four  branches,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated arc  the  families  of  Boondi  and  Kotah,  in 
the  divisions  termed  Haravati.  They  have  well 
raaintnincd  tho  Chohan  reputation  for  valour. 
Six.  brothers  fought  in  one  field,  in  sup- 
port of  Shah  J**hRt>  agains't  his  son  Auning- 
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sebe,  and  but  one  survived  bis  woondB. 
The  Kheechi  of  Gagrowo  and  Ragoogorti, 
'  the  Deora  of  Sirobi,  tiie  Sonagiiira  of  Jhaiore, 
I  the  Chohan  of  Sooe  Bah  and  Sauehore,  and 
the  Pawaitcha  of  Fawagurb,  have  all  immor- 
talized tbemselres  by  the  most  heixrie  and 
devoted  deeds.  Most  of  these  families  yet 
exist,  brave  as  in  Uie  days  of  Pirthwin^ 
Many  chiefs  of  the  Chohan  race  abaudoned 
their  faith  to  preserve  their  lands,  the  Kaim- 
khani,  the  Sorwaaii  ibo  Ixnrani,  the  Karm- 
■mad  and  the  Baid-wana  chiefly  residing  in 
ShekavaU,  are  the  most  conspicaons.  Ko  leas 
than  twelve  petty  prinoes  tiius  deserted  their 
faiUi :  whiel^  however,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
R^poot  creed  j  for  even  Menu  says,  they  may 
part  with  wife  to  preserve  their  land  JlesarDaa, 
nephew  of  Pirt'hwiraja,  was  the  first  who  set 
this  example.  The  twenty-four  Saobsa  of  the 
Chohans  are  the  Chohan,  Hara,  Kheechee, 
Sonigurra,  Deora,  Pabia,  Sanohora,  Goelwal, 
Bhadoria,  Nurbhan,  Malaoi,  FoorlMa,  Sooca, 
Madraettdia,  SaidEnietoba,  Bhomraetcha, 
Bahetchn,  Tussaiiah,  Chachairah,  Koeiah, 
Chunda,  Nacoompa,  Bhawur,  and  Ban- 
kut—  Tod's  Rt^tutkan,  Vol.  i,  p.  96;  VoL  ii, 
pp,  505,  541,  542,  547  ;  Aiteketon's  Trea- 
ties, Engagemenis  and  Sunnttds,  Vol.  iv, 
p.  71. 

KOTAH,  a  village  on  a  plaio,  on  the  left 
bank  of  ^e  Frauheetah  river,  twelve  milea 
above  its  junction  with  the  Godavery,  in 
latitade  18'  51'  N.,  and  longitude  80"  2'  £. 
Ferruginous  sandstone  is  welMeveloped  at  the 
Mahadeva  hiiU,  in  the  nortb  of  the  province 
of  Nagpore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  ite«lf, 
and  at  Eota  on  the  Pranhita,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Nisam. — Carter's  Geologkal  Papers 
OH  Western  IndiOt  p.  303. 
KOTAJ,  Hind.  Oelaatrus  pan ico lata. 
KOTAMALLI  EIRE,  Tah.  Greens  of 
Conandrum  sativum,  Linn. 

KOTA  MA^fcAM,  Tam.   A  tree  of  Tinne- 
veljfy,"^  wood  of  a  brown  colour ;  specific 
gravity  0"723,  used  for  building  in  generaL — 
Colonel  Srith. 
KOTitMBARRU.SmoH.  Coriander  seed. 
KOTAN,E6TrT.Ooa8ypium  indleam,LaM. 
KOTAN,  the  people  speak  Tnrki.  See 
Kara-Koram,  Ladak. 

KOTAB,a  weight  of  \6^ihs.~-Simmomts 
Viet. 

KOTAR,  a  tribe  of  the  Neilgheiries  which 
ranks  next  to  the  Toda  in  priority  of  occupa- 
tion of  the  hilts.  They  have  no  caste,  and  as 
a  body,  are  the  most  indnstrions  of  the  bill 
tribes,  giving  much  oi  their  time  and  attention 
to  agriculture  and  bandioafit,  &e.  When  not 
i-oq  II  i  red  at  agricultural  operations  tfaey  emi^oy 
themselves  as  carpenters,  smiths,  basket- 
m.kers.inm«kiBE^«id^^^^h,, 
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bilUhof^s,  hoes,  &c.  Thoj  also  employ  thom- 
selres  aa  carriers,  aad  are  highly  esteemed  in 
tbe  pluna  for  the  excellent  leather  th^ 
nuke.  They  perform  all  tbe  menial  offices 
required  by  tbe  Toda  and  Badaga,  supplying 
tboB  wi^  bart>ens  washermen,  &c.  Thej 
acknowledge  the  Toda  as  lords  <rf  the  soil,  and 
aoeordiogly  pay  the  tribnte  demanded  by 
than  as  **Ooodoo,''  At  the  same-timfl  they 
ezaet  from  eaeh  hamlet  of  tlu  Badaga  within 
a  eertsia  disUince  of  their  own  Tilh^  certain 
annnal  fees,  which  they  receive  in  kind  for 
serrieea  rendered  as  hAndicraftsmen,  &c.,  in 
addition  to  that  of  ceremonial  or  festive 
oeeaatooa  for  menial  services  performed.  As 
enltivrntors  of  the  soil,  they  only  produce  as 
moeh  aa  will  satisfy  their  own  reqnirements, 
tnd  any  snrplns  they  may  obtain  is  bartered 
tor  iron  and  other  produce  of  the  plains.  In 
confirmation  of  their  having  followed  the 
Toda  as  settlers  on  these  hills,  they  hold  the 
best  laadi,  and  have  tihe  {nivil^  of  selecting 
the  best  whenever  they  wish  to  extend  their 
holdings.  They  ore  welUmad**  and  of  toler- 
able height,  rather  good-featured  and  ligfat- 
akinned,  having  a  copper  colour,  and  some  of 
tbem  are  the  fairest-skinned  among  the  hill 
tribes.  They  have  well-formed  heads,  covered 
with  long  black  hair,  grown  long  and  let 
looser  or  tied  ap  carelessly  at  the  baok  of  the 
bead.  An  avenge  of  25  men  gives  tlie 
following  measurements,  &e.  : — 

Agf,  27-68  Tears.  \  J-<engtli  of  tmu,  80. 

H«^[l)t,e*-*61  taichw.  HsTidB,  7. 

Ciremnferanoe  of   head,   Brudtb  of  bands,  8-2$. 

Length  offset  10. 


SO-95. 
!i«ck,n-95. 
Cbett,  30-68. 
Arm,  8-76. 
Thigbs,  15*62. 


Breadth    of   ftet,  >*M 

indna. 
Wdgbt,  (avvirdapcris) 
105'SO  Ibi. 


They  have  a  slightly  elongated  face  with 
Eharply  defined  features  ;  the  foi-ehead  narrow 
but  prominent,  and  occasionally  protuberant ; 
ears,  flat  and  lying  close  to  the  skull.  The 
fcrowth  of  the  hair  from  the  verge  of  scalp  to 
ejrebrows,  2^  inches  distant ;  eyes,  dark- 
brown,  of  moderate  size  and  deep  set,  varying 
in  etAmr  from  Nos.  1  to  6,  in  Paul  Brocaa* 
tables,  eyebrows,  dark  and  bushy,  with  a 
tmdenc;  to  approach,  frequently  united  to 
eadi  other  ;  nose,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  more 
sharply  defined  tlian  in  ik»  Toda  ;  ridged  and 
slightly  rounded,  and  pointed  at  the  eztronity, 
twoinehes  in  length  ;  ales  of  nostrils  expanded, 
moasuring  1^  inches  in  breadth  ;  mouth  of 
moderate  use  aad  well-formed  ;  teeth,  wcll- 
grown  and  regular  lipe,  of  fair  size  and 
weU-oompressed ;  chin,  wetl-«et  and  small. 
Altogedinr  maj  be  prononnced  tolerably 
good-looking,  nod  the  general  aspect  of  tiae 
eoantenanee  indioating  energy  and  decision. 
The  wonm  are  <vf  moderate  height,  of  fair 
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build  of  body,  and  not  nearly  so  good-looking 
as  tbe  men.  An  average  of  25  women  givca 
the  foUovisg  resnlts : — 

Lengtli  of  ams,  25*C2. 
Length  of  hands,  S-50. 
Breadth  of  hands,  S. 
Length  of  legi,  8&. 
Length  of  feet,  9-2fi. 
Breadth  of  ftM,2-S6. 
Welght,^^  (avoirdapoU) 


Age,  82*44  yean. 
Cueutnfereoce   of  head, 

SO-MlodMs, 
Height,  67-9& 
Circumference   of  neck, 

10-70. 
Chest,  29*80. 
Arms,  8-20. 
Tbighs,  14*68. 

.  Moat  of  them  have  pi-ominent  foreheads, 
with  more  of  a  snnb  nose,  and  a  somewhat 
vauant  expression  about  their  features.  They 
are  rather  timid  when  approached,  frequent- 
ly ninoing  into  their  huts  and  shutting 
themselves  up,  They  seem  to  enjoy  robust 
health,  and  have  large  families.  Their  arma 
are  tattooed,  having  nine  streaks,  with  four 
dots  on  each  ann  and  four  drcular  marks  m 
each  foreann.  The  women  aseiat  the  men 
at  their  work  in  the  fields,  and  make  baskets^ 
chatties  and  pots,  Ac.  There  are  aome  Beres 
villages  altogether :  six  of  these  are  located 
on  the  hilU,  and  the  seventh  is  at  Goodaloor. 
They  form  large  communitiee,  each  village 
containing  from  30  to  60  or  more  hots,  of 
tolerable  size,  built  of  mud  walls,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  usual  thatch  grass,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  native  huts  in  the  plains  ;  but 
in  some  villages  the  arrangement  of  the  dwell- 
ings is  far  from  neat  The  floors  are  well- 
raiaed  ftom  2  to  8  feet  above  the  soil,  with 
eaves  or  a  short  verandah  in  fron^  and  a 
or  seat  on  either  side  of  the  door,  under  the 
eaves,  on  which  the  people  aqnat  thenuelTea 
when  idle.  The  doors  of  dieir  hnta,  mea- 
sarea  46  by  26  inohes.  The  stetion  of  Ko- 
tagheny  takes  its  nwne  from  tbe  Eotar  vil- 
lages ill  its  vicinity.  The  Eotar,  aa  a  body, 
ai«  dirty.  All  the  dead  cattle  and  carrion  in 
the  vicinity,  of  every  kind,  find  acceptance 
among  them  as  food.  The  whole  Eotar  popu- 
lation of  the  seven  villages  is  supposed  to 
count  a  little  above  a  thousand  souls.  Some 
rude  image  of  wood  or  atone,  a  rock  or  tree 
in  a  secluded  locally,  form  their  ofageets  of 
wmrshim  and  to  tiuase  saorifloial  oftringa 
are  made  ;  but  the  leotigiused  ^ee  of  wor- 
ship at  each  village  CMuists  of  a  lat^  square 
piece  of  ground,  walled  round  with  loose 
stones,  three  feet  high,  and  containing  in  its 
centre  two  pent-sha^  sheds  of  thatch  open 
before  and  behind,  and  on  the  posts  that  sup- 
port Uiem  some  rude  circles  and  oUier  figures 
are  drawn.  No  image  of  any  sort  is  visible 
here,  and  these  baiidings,  which  are  a  little 
apart,  are  snppoeed  to  be  dedicated  to  Siva 
and  his  wife.  They  have  crude  and  iodis- 
tinct  ideas  of  these  deities.  They  bold  an 
annual  feast  in  h<>^«,,^,»»@lb^e'''<=>» 
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compi'isea  a  codUduous  course  of  debauchery 
aud  liceotiousnesa^  exteadiog  over  two  or 
three  days.  On  these  occasions  they  clothe 
and  ornament  themselves  in  their  best,  and 
make  as  grand  a  show  as  they  can,  aud  to 
witness  which  the  other  tribes  are  invited. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  occasion,  if  at  all, 
tiiat  Uiey  have  recourse  to  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ablution.  Mach  indecent  dancing 
takes  place  on  these  occasions  between  the 
men  and  women,  and  frequently  the  spiiit  of 
their  deity  is  supposed  to  descend  on  some 
of  them,  when  their  frantic  deeds  seem  to 
form  but  a  branch  of  demonology.  Their 
marriage  rite  is  simple,  aud  has  much  in 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Pariah  of  the 
plains.  As  a  nile,  they  marry  aud  live  with 
one  wife,  and  have  a  unmber  of  children. 
The  Eotar  possess  a  small  breed  of  cows, 
bat  hare  no  buffaloes.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Toda  will  object  to  their  faaring  buffiiloes 
on  acoooot  of  their  uncleanly  habits  ;  conse- 
quently they  make  no  efibrt  te  procure  them. 
They  never,  as  a  rule,  milk  their  cattle,  but 
leave  it  all  to  the  calves. 

The  Kotar  keep  up  ao  annual  feast  in 
memory  of  their  dead,  when  a  few  cattle  are 
slain  on  a  rude  kind  of  altar  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  on  it  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  laid,  with  a  little  of  each  of 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  grain  they  cultivate, 
and  all  is  consumed  as  a  burnt  offisring  to  Uieir 
gods,  in  memory  of  their  dead  relatives  and 
friends.  During  this  ceremony,  the  young 
men  and  maidens  dance  around  the  altar  to- 
gether. Whilst  the  younger  members  are  thus 
engaged,  the  elders  busy  themselves  in  pre- 
paring a  grand  repast  for  their  friends,  whom 
they  invite  from  the  adjacent  villages  on  the 
occasion  of  this  annual  festival.  More  cattle 
are  now  slain,  and  the  flesh  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  every  kind  of  grain  grown 
in  their  fields  ;  a  great  fire  is  raised,  and  the 
soene  becomes  one  of  confused  riot  and 
mirth,  with  blowing  of  the  kollera  horn, 
mingled  with  yells  and  shrieks  and  beating 
of  tom-toms,  <he  confusion  continuing  from 
morning  till  night. 

The  Kotar  language  is  a  very  old  and  rude 
dialect  ofCanareee,  having  the  same  Tamil 
roots,  but  differently  pronounced,  without 
the  guttural  or  pectoral  expression  of  the 
Toda.  They  are  believed  to  be  descended 
from  some  of  the  low  caste  tribes  of  the 
plains,  who,  in  former  times  sought  refuge  on 
these  hills  from  persecution  practised  on  them 
by  the  invaders  of  India,  they  were  the  first 
among  the  other  tribes  who  followed  the 
Toda.  They  are  not  held  in  much  estima- 
tion by  the  other  hill  tribes  or  European 
colonists,  in  cooscqumce  of  their  partialis 
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to  carrioo,  in  which  respect  they  reseroblo 
the  Pariah  of  the  plaiua,  who  eat  not  only 
animals  killed  for  food,  but  also  such  as  die 
naturally.  Oxen  and  buffkloes  which  perish 
from  old  age  or  disease  beltmg  to  them  of 
right,  and  they  cany  home  aud  greedily 
devour  the  tainted  carrion  which  they  find 
on  the  highways  wd  on  the  fields,  lu  cases 
of  sickness  they  make  use  of  such  roots  and 
herbs  as  their  old  vromen  commend.  The 
sick  are  carefully  attended  to  ;  but  in  some 
of  the  villages,  as  Kotagberry  and  GoodaJoor, 
they  resort  largely  to  European  medical 
treatment. 

The  Kotar  are  industrious,  aud  possess  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  handicraft.  Hnde  as 
their  work  may  be,  there  is  scarcely  a  useAil 
implement  connected  with  the  mechanical 
arts,  trade,  agriculture,  or  husbandry,  that 
they  ai-e  nut  conversant  with  ;  aud  had  they 
only  received  the  encoun^gement  and  patron- 
age beetowed  by  Europeans  on  tha  nosoade 
Toda,  they  might  have  advanced  ia  tho 
several  arts  th^  practise  and  might  have 
got  rid  of  some  of  their  filthy  habits. 

Like  the  Fariidi  of  the  plains,  the  Kotar 
are  addicted  to  drinking,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  liquor,  resort  to  opium-eating.  There  can 
he  no  doubt,  that^  like  the  Toda,  these  people 
also  belong  to  the  great,  Dravidian  fiimily  who 
were  driven  to  these  mountain  tope  by  con- 
quest and  persecution. 

Every  Kotar  village  has  belonging  to  it  a 
circle  of  Budaga  hunlets  or  villages,  from 
which  they  claim  al  periodical  seasons  the 
payment  in  kind  of  certain  fees  or  dues  ;  aud 
for  which  they  in  return  furnish  the  Budaga 
with,  or  rather  make  for  them -(the  latter 
supplying  tlie  material),  their  implements  of 
woodcraft  and  husbandry.  These  fees  are 
generally  paid  in  a  certain  quantity  of  what- 
ever grain  the  Budaga  has  cultivated,  for 
each  plough  of  land,  besides  incidental  dues 
on  marriages,  Jkc.  The  Kotar  always  att«id 
the  funerals  and  obseqnies  of  the  Toda,  Ac., 
receive  from  them  the  carcases  of  the  btiffii- 
loes  that  are  offered  in  saerifioe,  allowmg 
from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  for  acne  ; 
and  others  they  receive  in  return  for  tha 
assistutee  they  afford  on  these  occaaions  or 
for  services  which  may  have  been  performed 
for  the  family  of  the  deceased.  If  they  can- 
not supply  uiemselves  with  flesh  by  any  of 
these  means,  they  kill  some  of  ttieir  own 
herd,  or  purchase  for  that  purpose  from  the 
other  tribes.  The  Kotar  bum  their  dead, 
collect  the  bones  on  the  following  day,  and 
buiy  them  in  a  hole,  marking  the  spot  where 
they  have  done  bo.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
the  performanee  of  the  obsequies.  On  dw 
night  of  the  firtt  Mood^f^^^^^first  new 
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ig  tbe  moath  of  March,  all  the  friends 
I  deeeised  assemble,  aDtl  preceded  by 
J  |n  to  the  place  of  havnmg.—Aibe 
it ;  Harkii€$i  NeUgherry  HUUt  p.  31  ; 
SAtfrtf,  111  Proeeedings  of  Madras 
mmfnt. 

rAUR,  or  Kottara,  the  Kottiara  of  the 
I,  the  priavipal  town  in  south  Travan- 
nid  sow,  as  Uien,  distingaisfaed  for  its 
tree- 

F'AVERE,  Tak.    (^anopsia  pswa- 

DC. 

TEOU,  «■  adoratHW,  as  the  Chiiuse 
expresses  it,  consisu  in  nine  solemn 
itioQs  of  the  bodj,  the  fwdiead  strik- 
e  floor  each  time.   It  is  difficult  to 
e  an  exterior  mark  of  more  profoaod 
j^aad  Bubmiasioo,  or  which  implies  a 
ntinite  roneciousness  of  the  omnipo- 
i  tbit  being  towards  whom  it  is  made. 
mrtna^'  Emba$$y,  VoL  ii,  p.  129. 
TEBEC,  or  Eotesire^  %  river  near 
leer  ia  Oodejrpoor. 
■THAH-BTU,  see  India. 
r&EELA,  Hind.  Ti-agacanth. 
rfil,  Beho-,  Earet.,  Hikd.   a  spaci- 
M,  a  banking  office,  a  mercantile  firm. 
rHI,  Tkl.  Ape. 
HMEER,  the  coriander  plant. 
•WAL,  a  mahurmm  fuqeer. 
'HUL,  see  Khyber,  Kohtul. 
HUEl,  see  Komr,  Konunbar.- 
16a  or  Kotigar,  Karh.    A  stone- 


I  GORU,  or  Chiri  koti  goru.  Tel. 
iam  laoeraus,  R.  Br.  Lit.  "  monkey's 


IKA,  Tel.    Nymphsa  edulis,  DC. 
I-KALANGU,  Tau.  Aponogeton 
ichjoo,  fVitlde, 
ILA,  AiRD.    A  tribe  in  Guzerat. 
lU  ohistan. 

IMIRI  also  Dbaniynln.  Tki..  Cori- 
sitiTam,  Linn.  CoriHndHr  (>eed. 
IKI.  or  Bapana  mushti,  Tel.  Ola 

VANIJE  KRANUGA,  Tel. 
of  Guilaodina  or  Mncuna.  The  word 
monkey-cokMi-ed  Pongamia."  The 
Markati,  646,  has  reference 
iauy  senan  to  Uie  same  animal,  but 
itfies  **  a  var.  of  grey  Bondnc**  and 
ina." 

KANGRA,  a  fortress  iu  the  east  of 
jils  rarronnded  by  the  river  Beas  on 

See  Kangra. 
EABVA,  Malxal.  Cinoamomnm 


U,  HiHD.  A  coal  locali^  in  Jammu 

HAALE;  in  Ceylon,  near  Rambodde, 
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on  the  road  to  Nawera  Ella,  is  a  lovely  val- 
ley, through  which  meanders  a  flowing  stremn. 
The  natives  believe  that  whatever  woman 
bathes  in  this  river,  within  three  months  after 
she  becomes  a  wife,  will  be  blessed  with  a 
numerous,  beautiful  and  fortunate  family. 

KOTOO,  —  Michelia  champaca. 

KOTBI,  in  Sind,  a  town  opposite  the  city 
of  Hyderabad,  Bumes. 

KOTSJELLITI PULLU,  Maleal.  Xyria 
indtca,  Linn. 

KOTTAGAB,  Karm.  A  division  of  the 
HalUyar  or  servile  tribe. 

KOTTAN  ELLE,  Tah.  Leaves.  Caasyta 
filiformis,  LiiM.,  Roxb.t  Rheede, 

KOTTAM,  Malbal,  Tah.  Pogostemon 
patchouli.  Pellet. 

KOTTAMALLI,  Tah.,  Tar..  Corian- 
drum  sativum.    Coriander  seed. 

KOTTAMBA,  Singh.  Amygdalns  com- 
munis. Almond. 

KOTTAN  ELE,  Tav.  Leaves  of  Cas- 
^ta  filiformis. 

KOTTANJI  KARANDEI,  Taa.  Sph«- 
ranthos  iudicus,  Burm. 

KOTTARA,  see  Kotaur. 

KOTTA.VEBI  KAI,  Tam.  Ddichos 
fabeformis. 

KOTTE-WOKAL,  Kae».  Au  agiicul- 
tui-al  tribe  of  a  lower  caste  than  pure  sudras. 

KOTTIKA  or  Gotti-gadda  and  Naroma 
dumpa,  Spathium  cliiueose,  Xour.  Aponoge* 
ton  moDOstachyon,  R. 

KOTTl  KILANGU,  Tam.  Aponogeton 
monostachyon . 

KOTTIMBIRI,  Can.    Coriander  Keed. 

KOTTINAGAM ARAM,  Tau.  Eugenia 
jambolana,  Lam.f  Roxb. 

KOTU,  Hind.    Fagopyrum  eseulenturo. 

KOTU  of  Sind,  Gandibuti  of  Beas. 

KOTULPUB,  atowtt  in  the  Burdwan  dis- 
trict of  Bengal. 

KOTWAL,  Hind.  A  military  superinten- 
dent of  police.    Kotwali — Iiis  office. 

KOTTANG-KARUNDEf,  Tam.  Sphoe- 
ranthus  hirtus. 

KOU,  an  ancient  Chinese  measure  about 
17^  gallons. — SimmtnuTt  Dictionary. 

KOUBADIAN,  a  town  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Oxns,  producing  good  silk.  See  Baljawar. 

KOU-CHU,  Orin.  The  Chinese  obtain 
fimn  a  tree,  which  they  call  Kouchn,  a  fluid 
resembling  milk,  which  they  use  in  gilding 
with  leaf-gold  ;  this  liquid  is  smeared  over  the 
surface  of  the  article  to  be  gilded,  in  the 
several  fwms  which  tbe  device  is  intended  to 
represent ;  the  leaf-gtdd  is  then  ^plied,  whidi 
immediately  becomes  fimly  cemented. 

K0UEN-LI7K.  The  great  monntain  chain 
whidi  s^»aratea  Uie  Indus-  and  its  tributaries 
fbom  the  Tarkaad  plain,  is  cent 
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westward,  under  the  aame  of  the  Hiudu  Kuah. 
Tliia  cliaiu,  which  has  a  westei-ly  dii-ection 
with  some  southiugi  a^parates  the  basiu  of  the 
Oxus  00  the  nordi  from  that  of  the  Eidiiil 
rirer,  a  tributary  of  the  ladas,  and  from  the 
Helmaodf  a  river  which  runs  towards  the 
south-west,  and  is  lost  in  the  desert  of  Sebis- 
taa,  uot  i-oachiog  the  sea.  The  elevation  of 
the  chain  diminishes  rapidly  to  the  westward, 
but  few  accurate  determinatioDs  of  its  height 
are  known.  The  Kalu  pass,  near  Bamian,  is 
12,500  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Koh-i-Baba, 
which  rises  close  to  it,  is  17,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Erak*  or  Irak  pass 
is  12,900  feet  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
iba  peak  of  K(^-i-Baba  a  meridional  ehain 
runs  nearly  due  aonth  to  tiie  Indian  ocean, 
forming  the  water-shad  between  the  Ltdns  on 
the  east  and  the  Hetmaud  on  the  west.  The 
axis  of  this  chain  passes  close  to  Ghazni, 
elevated  7,726  feet ;  and  to  Quetta,  5,640 
feet.  It  ties  probably  to  the  westward  of 
Kelat,  but  our  maps  are  not  sufficiently 
aceurate  to  make  its  course  in  that  directon 
obvious.  At  its  point  of  origin  this  chain  is 
more  than  13,000  feet  In  height :  where  it  is 
called  the  Safed-Koh,  or  White  Monntein,  it 
is  14,000.  Near  Ghazni  it  is  from  9,000  to 
10,000  feet  high  ;  and  near  Quetta  its  etera- 
tion  is  nearly  as  grear,  for  the  peak  of  Chah'l 
Tan  rises  to  10,500  foet  Its  eastern  rami- 
fications are  high  ridges  which  dip  abruptly 
into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  ;  one  peak,  near 
Pera  Ismael  Khan,  called  Takht-i-Sulimau, 
Attains  a  height  of  1 1,000  feet,  and  the  range 
south  of  the  Kabul  river  rises  still  higher. 

The  Bulut  T^h,  according  to  Captain  H. 
Strachey,  is  that  part  of  the  Konenlun  chain, 
which  is  east  of  Samai'caud  and  south  of 
Khokand.  Bulut-T^^  means  the  cload 
mountain,  but  the  Koaen-lun  ehain  is  also 
called  the  Belur  Tagh  whtoh,  according  to 
Gunnii^ham,  is  synonimona  wiUi  Balti  moan- 
tains  :  other  names  for  the  chain  are  Hus- 
tagh,  Karakoram,  Hindu-En^,  and  Tsung- 
lung  or  Onion  Mountuns  from  the  prevalence 
on  it  of  a  species  of  Allinm.  It  is  the  Tian 
ehaog  or  celestial  mountain  of  the  Chinese. 
Its  continuation  forms  the  Pamir  range,  west 
of  Yarkand,  The  Kouenlun  chain  is  not  less 
«lfivated  than  the  Himalaya,  and  is  covered 
thronghont  a  great  part  <^  its  length  with 
perpetnal  snow.  Its  axis  has  not  been  croned 
by  aay  tnTeller,  bat  hiu  been  reached  by  Dr. 
Thomson  who  visited  the  Korakoram  pass, 
«leTated  18,300  feet  In  WeBtein  Tibet,  the 
axis  of  the  chain  is  in  general  distant  abont  1 50 
miles  from  the  Himalaya,  and  the  country 
betwem  the  two  consists  of  a  complication  of 
Tanges  of  lof^  and  rugged  mountains  separated 
from  one  another  by  itooey  valley  s,  which  at 
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the  higher  parts  of  the  courses  of  Um  ' 
expaud  at  intervals  into  alluvial  plaias. 
vast  climatic  change  which  took  plan 
nu-^eni  countries  ia  atbribatod  in  tks 
to  the  action  of  watw.   In  the 
sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the 
assigned.    Both  may  have  Fesulled 
same  cause,  the  upheaving  of  the 
volcanic  action,  elevating  pm-tione  and 
iiig  into  basins,  such  as  the 
Ten  months  of  winter  is  now  the 
western  Tliibet  Famer  and  Bclor, 
present  day,  and  corresponds  widi 
the  Altai  country,  and -the  district  eut 
Kuoilun,  the  Fwadise  of  the  CEbioen. 
connUy  at  ti»  sources  of  the 
Jaxartes,  thoefore,  is  supposed  to 
most  eastern  and  most  northern  point 
the  Aryans  came.  Who-ever  the  lad' 
have  fixed  the  Uttarukuru,  the 
place  of  their  northern  ancestors,  we 
venture  to  place  Uie  primeval  seats 
Aiians  anywhere  but  on  the  slopes 
Belur   Tagh,  tn   the  highland  of 
between  the  40*  and  S?"  of  north  laU 
86*  and  90°  of  longitude.    On  this 
slope  of  the  Belur  Ti^  and  Uie  Mi 
Tian-Shang  or  Celestial  UoontaiD 
Chinese)  ^  Haro-berecaiii  (Al 
likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  is 
the  Zendavista,  as  Uie  principal 
and  tiie  primeval  source  of  the 
the  prescut  day,  the  old  indigeows 
tants  of  that  district,  and  generally 
Ehasgar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  Turfao, 
adjacent  highlands,  are  T^ik  who 
Persian,  and  who  are  all  ^riculturists. 
Turkomau  occupants  either  came 
and  settled  at  a  later  period,  or  else 
aborigines  whom  the  Ariaus  found 
its  slopes  are  the  |»imeval  land 
Ariaus. — Hooker^  TAomsott^s Flora 
Ch.  BttnseHt  iii,  460,    See  Arian, 
Kaffir. 

EOUE,  BsHO.  Stemless  date  tree^ 
acaulis. 

KOUK-KO,  BuEM.  A  Tavoy 
ployed  for  bottcdns  of  boats. 

KOU-KOU  ?  also  K'u-shih-pa-taii, 
Is  the  St.  Ignatius  bean,  the  seeds  aS 
noB  aancti  Ignatii,  the  Ignatia  amara 
autiiors.   It  enjoys  a  high  reputa'' 
Chinese  Materia  Medica.   It  is 
beliered  to  be  a  good  veRnii^ 
dangerons  from  the  quanti^ 
it  contdns.— Dr.  SmUK*$  Oumeat 
Mediea,p.  116  ;  StmnoMff*  Did. 

KOU-KOUO,  a  plant  originaUy 
Philippine  Islands  ;  its  fruits  are  of 
brown  colour,  extremcdy  hard  and 
steeping  it  in  cdd  water,  itthen 
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exeellent application  ibrwonnda  and  con to- 
siona,  and  tiw  water,  taken  inwardly,  cools 
the  blood  and  allays  inflammatioii.  This 
(rait  plays  an  impoFtant  part  in  Chinese 
mediciBe,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists  ;  it  is 
also  ased,  with  great  success,  to  treat  the 
internal  maladies  of  oxen  and  hones.  This 
is  perhaps  the  seed  Lnsong-kwo,  fcom  a 
speeiee  of  puae.~~Smitk**  Chin.  Mat.  Med, ; 
Mmft  BeeolUeHoJU  of  Jbstnuw,  p.  97. 

EOUI1A.CHAHI,  Sua.  Vma  knla,  a 
race,  and  char,  to  act. 

KOULKA,  a  little  river  leading  into  the 
Baikal  lake,  in  the  monntains  at  its  aonroe, 
LB|ris  hxnli  is  faanA.—Aikiiuom. 

EOULMIDVI,  also  Konlmidrie,  Swoh. 
Cslmaader  wood. 

KOUMA,  see  Kabarda. 

KOUHOOBEE,  Sans.  Brightness,  fhun 
koomooda,  a  speeiea  of  nymphsea. 

EOUMI,  Ab^  Pass.,  Hind.  A  tribe,  a 
nee.  , 

KOUNG-KOUAN,  Cenr.  Gommnnal 
priaoea,  are^  in  Oiina,  fonnd  from  stege  to  stage 
alt  ahN^  the  road,  and  reserved  ^  the  nse 
of  the  great  mandarins,  when  traTelling  on 
pablio  service.  Ordinary  travellers  are  rigid- 
ly poinded  from  them.  A  Chinese  family 
has  the  office  of  maintaining  each  of  them  in 
good  order,  md  of  making  the  necessary 
imntgements  when  a  mandarin  is  about  to 
occupy  it  The  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
GovenuM-  of  the  town,  and  he  appoints  the 
donesties  for  the  service  of  the  palace.  The 
Kom^-Konan  of  the  province  of  Sse-tchouen 
see  partieularly  renowned  for  their  magnifi- 
oenee^  and  tfuey  were  completely  renewed 
nndn^  the  adminiatnitioa  of  Kl-chan,  who  was 
goremor  of  the  prorinee  for  several  years. — 
Bmcy  Chinese  Empire^  Vol.  i,  p.  23. 

KO0N&  MOO,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  maxi- 
mnm  girth  6  cnbito,  maximum  length  SO  feet. 
Scarce,  but  fonnd  near  Monlmein,  Tavoy 
sad  Hngni,  00  the  sea  coast  and  on  the 
bsnks  of  rivers.  When  seasoned  it  floats  m 
witer.  It  is  not  a  good  wood,  being  pwish- 
lUe  and  It^le  to  rot  readity. — Capt  lianee. 

KOUNO-TOUNG,  see  India. 

EODNLA,  HnTD.  Citrus  anrantiam. 

KOUREN.  The  principal  Lama  Serai  of 
^  Mongolia  is  that  of  the  Great  Kooren 
(Oorga  Kooren,  of  Timkouski).  It  is  situated 
>t>  the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  on  the  banks 
of  die  Tenia  river,  and  stands  on  the  edge  of 
^  great  forest  that  stretches  northwards 
uto  Siberia.  To  the  south,  lies  the  desert 
of  smooth's  joumey.  It  stands,  however, 
i>  ft  plfasant  nlley,  amid  mountains  near  the 
"Mite  the  Toola,  which  river  falls  into 
^  gi«at  Baikal  lake.  There  an  30,000 
Utti»  nndor  several  heads,  at  OffgSf  their 
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chief  is  the  Geesoo  Tamba,  a  r^enerated 
Boodh  of  great  sanctity.  There  has,  of  course, 
risen  a  large  city  and  mart  of  commerce  iu 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  convent,  and  it 
is  the  faead-Ktuarters  of  Mongolia,  having  been 
the  capital  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Jnngeez  Slhan,  before  their  conquest  of  China. 
Tea  bricks  are  here  the  measures  of  valu^  an 
ounce  of  silver  representing  five  tea-bricks. 

KOUPOOEE,  occupy  the  hills  between 
Cachar  and  ihe  valley  of  Mnnnipore,  in  t&eir 
whole  breadth,  a  direct  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  ;  and  from  25*  norUi  latitude,  they 
fbrmeiiy  extmded  over  nearly  an  equal  distance 
to  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was 
formerly  thickly  studded  with  villages,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  stze,andSongboo  tradition 
^ves,  as  the  place  of  their  origin,  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  south  of  the  vallery  named 
Thui^ohing.  They  eiMnpriee  two  tribes,  Uia 
Songboo  and  Pooeer.on.  They  and  all  the 
odker  races  of  hill  pec^le  congregate  in  eom- 
monitiefi,  composed  usually  <^  &nilies  eon- 
neeted  with  one  aaother  by  blood-ties.  The 
superior  elevations  being  the  most  heahfay ; 
their  villages  are  usually  to  be  found  in  them. 
Before  t^  subjugation  of  the  Songboo  to 
Munnipore,  almost  every  village  was  at  war 
with  its  neighbour.  On  their  sut^ngation  this 
warfare  was  put  a  stop  to,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  their  feuds  remains  and  they  would 
break  out  afresh  to-morrow  were  the  res- 
training hand  of  Munnipore  withdrawn.  But 
though  Munnipore  has  been  able  to  exert  so 
much  influence  amongst  the  Koupooee  as  to 
prevent  firads  being  openly  eaivied  on,  astote 
of  active  fsud  appears  to  be  the  one  natural  to 
all  the  tribes  fnm  Ci^  N^;rais  to  as&r  nortit 
as  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  Koupooee  are 
much  attached  to  their  villages,  which  are  per- 
manent The  village  and  its  immediate  pre- 
cincts form  their  grave-yard,  and  when,  for  a 
time,  irom  whatever  cause,  they  have  been 
c^ltged  to  desert  their  village,  they  more  oftm 
express  their  wish  to  return  to  it  as  being  the 
grave  of  tiieir  ancestors  than  to  it  as  being 
their  own  birth  place.  Tbdr  attachment  then 
to  tiieir  village  is  created  quite  as  much  by 
its  holding  the  tombs  of  thdr  anoestws  as  by 
its  being  tiie  plMe  of  tiieir  birtii.  The  moun- 
tain land  around  tiie  Koupooee  village,  within 
certain  fixed  bonds,  is  usually  the  property 
of  the  village-  This  they  cultivate  witii  rice  in 
elevations  suited  to  it,  and  with  otiier  crops 
in  sitoations  uufitted  for  tiiat  species  of  grain. 
The  spot  cultivated  this  year,  is  not  again 
cultivated  for  the  next  ten  yeara ;  it  baring 
been  found  that  that  space  of  time  is  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  cultivable  soil  by  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  thsA  again 
springs  upon  it.  Evei^ 


KOUPOOEE. 


KOUZ-EOUZ. 


hereditaiy  officers,  namely,  KuuUlak-po,  Loop- 
lak-pa  and  Lumpoo,  and  officei'S  besides  diese 
are  elected.  If  the  hereditary  chief  or  Eool- 
lak-pa  be  a  man  of  wealth,  ho  wilt  be  also  a 
man  of  influence.  The  Koupooee  are  sub- 
divided into  families  Eoomul,  Looang,  Angom 
and  Ning-thau-ja.  A  member  of  any  of  t£o8e 
families  may  marry  a  member  of  any  other, 
but  intermarriage  of  members  of  the  same 
family  is  strictly  prohibited.  Though  not 
attended  to  with  the  same  strictness,  this  pro- 
htbition,  in  regard  to  marriagef  and  tiiis 
distinction  of  fuoilies  under  the  same  desig- 
nations, exists  amongst  the  Munnipore  race. 
All  the  hilt  people  are  dirty,  but  wnongst 
tiiem  the  Koupooee  is  comparatively  clean, 
ho  frequently  bathes,  though  he  does  not 
devote  much  time  to  the  purification  of  his 
skio.  He  is  omniverous,  and  of  course  with- 
out prejudices  of  caste,  but  one  specieB  of 
food  he  neTor  touches;  milk,  to  him  is  an  abo- 
mination. In  appearance,  manners  and  cus- 
toms there  is  no  wsential  diSbrence  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Koupooee,  the 
Songboo  and  Pooeer-on,  but  though  so  mnch 
alike  in  Ihese  respects,  between  tiieir  languages 
there  is  so  great  a  di£ference,  that  whoa  they 
wish  to  commnnicate  with  one  another  they 
have  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Munnipore. 
The  Pooeer-on  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  they  are  at  present 
confined  to  a  few  villages  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  tJie  space  before  indi- 
cated as  the  region  of  Uie  Koupooee  tribe. 

QMoireng. — Next  to  these  is  the  Quoir- 
eing  trib^  having  a  language  distinct  from 
thaw  of  the  Songboo  and  Pooeer-on,  but  with 
a  great  similaiity  in  all  other  raspects.  They 
inhabit  all  the  hills  north  of  tiie  Koupooee, 
between  the  high  range  that  skirts  the  valley 
of  Munnipore  and  the  Burak,  as  far  as  the 
Angamee  tribe,  from  whose  aggression  they 
have  suffered  much.  From  these  aggressions 
and  their  own  feuds,  they  hare  much  decreas- 
ed in  number,  but  are  still  a  very  considerable 
tribo,  possessed  of  much  enei^  which  deve- 
lopes  itself  in  toxde  with  the  Angamee  and 
the  British  frontier  district. 

The  Khong-jai  or  Ku-ki,  until  lately,  occu- 
pied tiie  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Koupooee : 
whilst  in  this  position,  littie  or  nothing  of 
them  was  known,  but  Uiey  caused  fear  from 
their  vicinity.  South  of  them  lay  the  Poi, 
Soote,  Taute,  Loosei,  and  other  tribes,  better 
armed  than  tiiey  were,  and  of  the  same  gens 
as  themselves,  but  at  feud  with  them.  By 
these  they  were  driven  from  their  native 
hills,  the  task  being  rendered  easier  by  the 
intornal  animosities  ot  the  Khongjai  them- 
selves, and  the  Khong-jai  are  now  scattered 
aronnd  the  valley  of  Munnipore,  and  thence 
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through  the  hills  to  nortii  and  south  Gachar. 
Thus  tfa^  broke  into  distinct  tribes.  Although 
occupants  of  the  hills  to  tlie  south  of  liie 
valley  of  Munnipore  their  traditions  do  not 
give  the  southern  hills  as  the  place  of  their 
origin,  but  rather  lead  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  north.  The  salique  law  rigor- 
ously prevails  amongst  the  Khmgjai,  but  the 
influence  of  woman  is  great  amongst  them.— 
PrinaepU  Tibei^  Tartary  and  Mongolia,  p. 
46  ;  MeCullooKi  Reeordt,  G,  I,  F.  A,  tw. 
42-59. 

KOUSHAN^  a  pass  m  the  Bindoo-Koosh. 
It  is  the  most  frequented  east  of  Bamean,  in 
lat.  35'  37',  long.  68'  55'.  It  has  three 
entrances,  leads  over  the  principal  shoulder  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  peak,  is  impaas^le  for 
wheeled  carriages,  about  40  miles  long,  nar- 
row, and  its  crest  is  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  road  rocky,  uneven,  descent  is  200 
feet  per  mile-    Three  entrances. 

KOUTCPE.  This  town  contains  between 
5,000  and  6,(K)0  inhabitants,  besides  the 
Chinese  garrison.  To  the  uorik  of  the  place 
is  the  Moussoor-Dabau  (or  pass)  on  the  route 
to  Eulja,  and  the  great  volcano  Fe-ahan  is  on 
the  east.  Iron  and  copper  are  abundant  in  this 
region,  and  the  latter  mineral  is  worked. 
Sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  also  found,  and 
chloride  of  ammonium.  Some  fine  specimras 
of  this  were  obtained  in  a  large  cavern  near 
the  Moussoor-Daban.  To  the  south  of  Kent- 
che  a  considerable  quantity  .of  rhubarb  ia 
produced,  it  is  taken  by  the  cai-avans  to  Mai- 
ma-tchin  on  the  Siberian  frontier.— 
Upper  and  Lower  Amoor^  pp,  BS5'6. 
KOUTA,  Mahb.  Ferouia  elephantum. 
KOUTI,  Mahr.  Hydnocorpns  inebriaos. 
KOU-TOUK.TON,  in  Mongol  and  Gous- 
see  (Greesoo)  in  Tibetan,  M.  Timkowski  says, 
is  the  name  of  the  highest  class  of  the  priests 
of  Buddha  ;  the  one  resident  at  Oorga  ia 
called  by  the  Mongols,  Gh^hen  Eontoukton. 
The  Oorga  high  priest  seems  also  to  be 
called  Geeso-Tamba,  a  re-generated  Budd'ba 
of  great  sanctify.  There  are  30,000  Lamas 
under  several  heads  at  Oorga. — Frituep** 
TUbetf  Tartury  and  Mongolia,  p.  51.  See 
Kouren,  Koutoukton,  Lama. 

K0UT00KA-SABVASWA,Sah8.  From 
koutooka,  play,  and  sorvaswa,  a  person's  alL 
KOUTUNJIK,  BO  called  by  the  Turks, 
and  Annushiah  by  the  Arabs,  ai-e  mounds 
long  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  Nineveh. 
These  ruins  iiidude  the  great  mounds  of 
Kouyunjik  and  Nabbi  Yunus.  But  Mr. 
Layard  found  amongst  the  rubbish  only  a 
few  fragments  of  pai^vj.'—Layard^t  ISiueveky 
Vol.  i,  p.  4. 
KOUZ-KOUZ,  Apbicah  ?   Holcus  spica- 
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KOVA,  Tam.  KoTel,  Malbal. 
iadiea,  W.  ^  4. 

KOVIDARA  ?  Baahinift  rariegata. 

KOVIL,  MalbaIm   a  E&hatriya,  also  a 
class  of  the  Nair  race. 

KOVIL,  Tam.  Acacia  frondosa. 

KOVILE  CHETTU,  T«l.   Ixoni  undn- 
lata,      i,  385.  ;  W.fA.  1310  ;  le.  708. 

KOVLAB,  a  river  in  Kamptee. 

KOVVILI PUVVU,  Tbl.  A  wild  creeper. 

KOWAI  ;  KoTai,  Tam.  Coccinia  indica. 

KOWA,  UiHD.  A  crow,  also  Garcinia  cowa. 

KOWA  DOL.  The  hiUa  called  Borabur, 
are  isolated  roeks  of  aienido  graoite  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  ahoot  15  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Gyah,  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Phn^o  or  Mahanudda  ;  the  cluster  is  remark- 
able for  its  ptctare&que  appearance,  and  for 
the  noble  masses  of  rock  piled,  as  it  were, 
me  aboT6  another,  with  hardly  any  soil, 
consequently  little  vegetation,  and  rising  to 
Tahoas  heights,  from  100  to  300  or  400  feet. 
AlUiODgh  Burabnr  is  that  by  which  the 
claster  is  commonly  known,  each  hill  has  a 
name  cf  its  own.  The  highest  being  called 
"  Bnnbnr,"  alec  **  Sidheawnr,*'  from  a  temple 
tolfabadeTA  that  once  crowned  its  heights. 
The  next  in  height  is  the  "  Eowa  Dol,**  which 
is  detached  from  the  rest  by  near  a  mile  to 
the  sooth-west  A  third  is  called  "  Nag-ar- 
joni,"  and  is  the  easternmost  of  the  great 
cluster.  A  fourth,  and  the  Bmalleat,  called 
"  Dnrhawut,"  is  at  the  northern  extremity  ; 
others  also  have  names,  but  the  above  alone 
contain  objects  of  notice.  The  Eowa  Dol  is 
an  almost  entirely  bare  rock  having  nearly 
a  parpeodicnlar  scarp  on  its  northern  ikce, 
and  ikying  at  an  ai^le  of  45\  mora  or  less, 
on  the  oppomte  or  sonUiem  side :  east  and 
west,  it  is  disjointed  and  inaccessible  ;  huge 
Beatified  masses  are  piled  one  over  the  other, 
decreasing  in  length  at  each  end,  the  whole 
is  sormonnted  by  single  blocks  like  pillars  ; 
the  centre  one  of  which  towers  above  the 
rest  and  is  conical-  It  is  said  that  formerly 
tbere  was  a  huge  Uock  balanced  on  the 
top  of  this  cone,  which  from  its  being 
moved  by  birds  alighting  on  it,  obtained 
the  name  of  "  Kowa  Dol",  or  crow-moved, 
or  the  crow-swing  ;  aboat  die  middle  of 
tbe  eighteenth  eentury,  this  rocking  stone 
fdl  down,  to  where  it  may  still  ^  seen, 
^ia  hill  seems  to  have  been  snrronnded  by 
s  tii^e  town  ;  there  is  an  artificial  moand 
contioaous  ronnd  the  north  and  east  faces, 
filled  with  broken  pottery,  bricks  and  blocks 
of  hewn  stone  ;  there  are  two  names  given, 
"Sarain"  and  "Snmmsnpoor  on  the  por- 
ti<n  called  by  the  Utter  name  there  is  an 
extensive  mahomedan  cfflneteiy  ;  there  are 
none  but  paltry  monuments  with  fragments  of 
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KOWKA. 

Coccinia  some  anoient  Bnddhist  temples  built  into 
them.   The  caves  of  Barabnr  difl^  fmn  all 
other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  ns.  These 
caves  or  chambers  are,  with  one  exception, 
entirely  devoid  of  sculpture  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.    They  are  in  all  seven  in  number  ; 
four  in  one  hill,  three  in  another,  but  the 
name  "  Satgurba,"  commonly  understood  to 
mean  "seven  chambers"  is  applied  to  two  only. 
EOWAB,  HiKD.    Sida  cordifolia. 
EOWA  REE,  a  river  in  Gwalior. 
KOWA-THETI,  Hind.  GUtoria  tematea, 
JUnn.  i  Roxb,  ;  W.  if  A. 
EOWDAN,  Febs.  Bustard. 
KOWE,  Sdhda.  Batan. 
EOWKET,  of  Bombay,    Achnu  sapota, 
Willd,    Dioapyi-os  sapota. 

EOWEIT,  a  compact  town  of  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  built  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
sand-stone  covered  with  sand,  vessels  of  50 
or  60  tons  bear  the  produce  of  countries  at  tbe 
northern  end  of  the  Persian  gulf  from  Bizea, 
Dillura,  Ghonawah,  Bunder  Beegh,  and  tho 
smaller  seaport  towns  ronnd  to  Eowut,  for 
trans-shipment  to  bngalows,  fmr  convey- 
ance to  Bombay.  In  &e  same  way  goods 
from  India  are  broaght  here  in  la^e  baga- 
lows  and  distributed  amongst  smaller  ones 
for  conveyance  to  those  smaller  ports.  Teak 
is  imported  and  used  for  ship-building,  and  a 
large  number  of  horses,  the  best  exported 
from  Arabia,  are  sent  from  Eoweit  to  Bom- 
bay. The  Bedonin  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
are  allowed  to  enter  Eoweit,  on  d^Hisiting 
thdr  arms  at  the  gate  ;  and  it  was  a  custom 
to  feed,  not  only  ^1  who  enter,  bat  the  poor 
of  the  place  besides.  The  Bedonin  assonble 
daily  in  a  place  ontside  the  gate^  and  with 
them  there  is  a  good  6[m'nkling  of  tiie  Slnbba. 
The  Arabs  generally  ctnne  mount  ed  on 
camels,  bringing  ghee  and  truffles  with  don- 
keys bearing  brushwood  and  camel's  dung. 
Sometimes  when  hard  up,  the  Arab  wUl 
bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good  ones  are 
seldom  got  in  that  way. 

EOWLI  MATCHI,  Dux.  Flentonectne 
sfdea.   The  ado-fish. 

EOW-HOO,  Bdbh.  At  least  two  species 
of  this  tree  are  found,  one  having  a  broad 
leaf,  and  the  other  narrow.  Both  are  Wf 
lai^.  Canoes  of  the  lai^t  siae  are  mai^ 
of  them,  and  connidered  nearly  as  good  as 
those  nmde  of  teak. — MaUolmy  Vol.  i,  f, 
191.  See  Awrah,  Burmese  Guava,  Psidium 
pomtfernm. 
EOWNI,  Malbal.  Abms  precatorius,  L, 
EOWN-UL,  the  two  ontsides  of  the  house 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  so  called. 

KOWRA,  a  large  shell  ;  Eowree,  a  small 
one.  Eowra-kowree,  by  foqeers,  mrant  fer 
money.  Kowra-Kowri 


KKAAL. 


EBANDIT  EUNINO. 


kowri  km  hisab  lens,  a  mtaute  counting  or 
reckoning. 

EOWRU,  also  EUimi,  Bus.  Carpets. 

KOWTA,  MaBb.  Feronia  elephaotum, 
CVr.,  W.  Sf  A. 

KOWT££,  Mahr.  Hydaocai>pus  ioebrtaos, 
Vahl 

KOT,  Turk.  Aafaeep. 
KOYALU,  Tbl.    Satieornia  bractiata, 

JL,  i,  84. 

KOTAN,  Malat.  A  weight  for  dry 
goods ;  atLombok=*  83  piculs  ;  at  Bataria 
=  28  ;  at  Samarang  i=>  and  at  Singapore 
—  40. — ^mmmuttlHet.   See  Ccyan. 

EOTA  TOTA  KURA,  Tel.  Amanmtaa 
tristifl,  Linn. 

KOYEY  FASSEERAT  KEEBAY,  Tam. 
Sasda  indica.   

KOYILA  MOKIRI.orPuttajiUedu,  Tbl. 
Wrigfatia  tomentosa,  Rom,  and  Seh. 

KOYLA,  properly  Koela,  Duk.,  Saks. 
Charcoal. 

KOYLI  AVARI,  Tam.    Canavalia  ob- 
tusifolia,  DC,    See  Sand-binding  Plants. 

KOYYA  PIPPALI,  Tkl.  Salicomia  in- 
dicB,  WiUd. 

KOZOLA,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

KBAAL  is  the  enclosare  into  which,  when 
fiesfa  elephants  are  required  in  Ceylon,  &herd 
of  wild  ODes  is  driven.  The  kraal  is  made  in 
some  spot  convenient  to  the  districts  in  which 
the  elepbantB  are  supposed  to  be.  The 
moodlear  or  headmen  of  these  districts  are 
required  to  fiud  a  certain  nnmber  of  coolies 
as  beaten.  These  are  formed  ioto  a  cordon, 
aorrounding  the  elephant  district.  The 
circle  is  gradually  contracted,  the  coolies 
advaneing  slowly  by  day,  beating  the  jungle 
as  ibsf  go,  and  lighting  wateh-fires  by  night. 
ThedephantB  are  thnsdriTen  towu^s  the 
kraaU  into  wliiefa  thery  are  erentnally  enticed 
by  decoying  elephants  placed  there  for  the 
purpose.  Once  within  the  enclosure  stroag 
ropes  are  skilfully  passed  ronnd  their  legs, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  largest  trees.  There 
tiie  elephawt  remains  until  he  is  subdued  and 
partially  tamed,  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  after 
which  he  is  gradually  liberated  and  bis  educa- 
tion commences.  Cordiner  gives  graphic  dee* 
criptions  of  the  grand  kraala  he  witnessed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  near 
Tangalte  and  N^ombo,  where  scores  of  ele- 
phants were  enclosed  in  parks  of  labyrintiiine 
passages,  many  of  than  being  drowned  in 
"  the  water  snare."  The  parallelogram  on  oti« 
occasion  was  about  240  feet  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  area  was  6,400  square  yards.  The 
wings  were  not  more  than  200  feet  in  length. 
The  engraving  in  Tennent's  Work  (page 
340,  2nd  Vol.,  5th  Edition)  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  a  Kandian  kraal,  its  form  and 
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the  principles  on  whi^  it  is  eonitmetod. 
Vacant  spaces  are  left  for  two  el^hants  to 
stand  at  each  comer,  which  it  is  nnder- 
Btood  will  rush  forward  towards  the  en- 
trance,  the  moment  the  elephants  eatet 
the  enclosure,  and  cover  with  their  protec- 
tion the  men  employed  in  patting  np  the 
barricades.  Cross  rear  lines  are  drawn 
through  the  jungle,  when  the  beaters  are 
satisfied  that  the  elephants  are  in  fipont ; 
and  as  the  drive  nears  the  kraal  the  on:- 
don  of  beaten  is  drawn  eloeer  and  cl«eer 
untill  at  last  it  closes  in  on  the  ekphanta  and 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  break  tmoi^  die 
line  or  entcar  the  kraal.  Bfany  of  dion  do 
break  through  the  line.  On  one  occasion  aa 
elephant  broke  Uwougb  the  kraal,  lairiy 
raising  up  a  portion  of  the  palisades,  orocs 
beams,  jungle  vines  and  all,  with  his  tusks, 
and,  scattering  the  watchen  to  right  and  leT^ 
rushed  up  to  the  palisade,  Mized  a  peeled 
wand  pointed  at  him  by  a  Eoralle  and  broke 
it  over  the  man's  arm  and  head,  inflietn^ 
severe  bruises.  But  this  animal  wis  nunlblly 
resistedand  turned  back.— frm*«.^fi<tp0d^^ 
p.  185. 

KBAANENjDnx.  Com. 
EBABU  GABJl,  SnroH.  CaiyophyllDS 
aromaticus,  Linn. 

KRAFT- WURZEL,  Gsr.  Ginseng. 
KBAEAT,  Malat.    A  drag^  about 
100  fathoms  long. 

KROCKATOA  or  Krakatoa,  ia  a  high 
island,  about  five  miles  long  and  three  miles 
broad.  It  has  a  conical  peak,  in  lat.  6* 
8i  S.,  long,  105°  25'  E.,  and  may  be  cob- 
stdered  the  Fairway  Mark,  in  entering  the 
Straits  of  Snnda  from  the  weatwaidd — 
Bonhwrgk.  See  Pnlo  Bessy,  Besee. 
EBAKUCHANDA,  see  Buddha. 
ERAMALI,  HiRD.  Popnlns  ciliata,  niso 
P.  nigra. 

ERAMBU,  Tah.  Cloves. 
KRAMEBIA  TRIANDBA.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Pern,  and  yields  the  Rhatany 
root  of  the  Pharmacopceia  ;  a  powerful  aefrin. 
genl^  but  destitute  of  any  otiier  virtues.  The 
Diospyroa  is  a  most  efficient  indigenous  sab- 
Btitute  for  this  article.— O'AbaaiaAitsflfly.  a. 
211. 

EBAUERIACEiE,  Maat.  An  ofto  of 
plants. 

ERAMfiCAL,  HisD.,  of  Easawv.  Fopnlua 

dliata. 

ERAMUEA,  also  Guvaka,  Sam.  BM- 
nut,  Areca  nut,  Penang  nat. 

ERANDOOP  ?   A  tree  of  Akyab  which 
grows  to  a  great  Imgth,  and  is  vny  pleatifol. 
Wood  used  for  masts  and  native  boate^Csi. 
Cat  St.  1862. 
ERANDU  EUNING,xif  Jayajiwllowiah 


KBAB. 

ud  doBe-griined  wood  nied  for  fnniitiire 
•od  cabinet  work. 

SiAM.  CoccQB  lacca.  Lac. 

KRANGANOBE,  is  twenty-fiTO  miles 
■oath  of  Paniaai  and  u  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  r^fthafaip  of  Travancore.  This  city 
was  distinguished  by  its  having  been  the 
reudeDce  of  a  repabUc  of  Jews,  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Maoasseh,  who  had  been  carried  into 
ofAntf  by  Nebuchadnezzer,  who  sent  nnm- 
bn  of  them  to  this  distant  {daee.  Their 
hiitK7  saya  that  they  amonnted  to  twwty 
tboHud,  and  that  th^  were  three  years  in 
tiavdling  to  diia  place,  from  the  time  of  their 
Bsttiag  oat  from  Babylcm.— f  «iwiaiil*f  Bin- 
dwUtm,  Vol.  i,  p.  162. 

ERANJANG,  Malat.  Basket. 

KRANI,  KaraoifOr  Crani,  an  English  copy- 
ist  or  elerk  in  s  pabUc  office,  of  mixed  European 
sod  NatiTe  descent.  The  origin  of  the  name 
his  been  disputed,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  utter- 
ly t»kttown.  It  may  {vobably  be  a  corruption 
of  sone  Fartngneee  wonl,  or  it  may  be  a 
mispfoonnciation  of  Car&oa,  by  which  the 
Kajet'h  (Gayaslffaa),  et  writing  tribe,  is 
designated  in  Boigal ;  and  as  most  m^ve 
writers  in  public  cAoes  are  of  the  Carana 
eist^  it  n  not  unlikely  that  by  merely  ex- 
teudiDg  its  signification,  the  same  word  has 
been  used  to  designate  English  writers.  The 
vord  from  being  utterly  harmless  in  its 
application,  has  begun  of  late  years  to  be 
considered  decidedly  dyslogistic  (to  use  an 
expressive  word  coined  by  Bentham),  and  is 
coBsequoitly  avoided  by  all  officials  of  good 
Ma^  for  fear  of  giving  <rf^ce.  In  India, 
Eajc^  ara  now  ever  called  Khwiga  ;  though 
that  word  is  in  eommon  use  for  other  classes. 
In  mahomedan  eonntries,  west  of  India,  how- 
erer,  die  term  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
tesebera.  Dr.  Sfaaw  says  of  the  Moon  in 
Btrbary,  "  The  Hcgas  suspend  their  ink-horns 
io  their  girdles,"  pp.  £?27),  and  Lady  Montaeu 
aya,  "  The  monastery  is  now  belonging  to  a 
Hojia,  or  schoolmaster." — XeKcrs,  p.  176  ; 
Ellie^t  Supplement. 

KRAKUGA  or  Eanaga,  Tbl.  Pongamia 
glabra,  Ve$U. 

KBASk  Easb.  Ca^pra  jemlaica,  Bam., 
8mm,  also  called  the  Tan.  The  short 
tringolar  homa  of  this  speraes  of  goat,  dia- 
tiagidsh  the  males  from  any  of  its  allies.  The 
tue  is  plentiful  on  the  mountains  by  the 
banks  of  the  Chenab,  in  the  district  of 
Cfauiba ;  it  is  also  found  in  Lahoal  and 
Kotdoo,  where  it  is  likewise  known  by  the 
urne  of  Kras.  The  natives  of  the  southern 
Onbnsre  ranges  call  it  jogla.  Dr.  Adams 
ms  tdd  that  daring  severe  winters  both 
■vkhor  and  tare  m^  be  found  in  the  same 
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KREIDE. 

KRA8N0IM JED,  Rus.  Copper. 
KRASSAK-ULA,  see  Tin. 
KRAT,  one  of  three  tribes,  Huggur,  6u- 
mug  and  Krat,  who  differ  only  in  tbeir  reli- 
gion, according  as  it  combines  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  supentitions  of  the  hindoo 
worship  with  those  of  budd'hism.  They 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  Nepaul  army. — 
Olipkanf*  Nepaul. 
KBATOON,  Jat.  A  palace,  a  castle. 
KKAW.  In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Edward 
O'Riley,  drew  the  attentimi  of  the  public  to 
the  impCHlanoe  of  a  rente  across  the  Istiunus 
of  Knw  from  the  Packohang  i-iver,  which 
nurks  the  Britidi  bonndaiy  in  tb#  Malay 
peninsula,  at  the  M«*gni  Archipelago,  to  the 
opposite  gulf  of  Siam,  as  preferable  to  the 
usual  circuitous  passage  via  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  The  Isthmus  of  Krau,  separates 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  gulf  of  Siam. 
The  {H-esent  route  to  China  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  is  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
down  south  round  the  Malay  peninsnla, 
along  a  rocky  coast,  and  unong  numer- 
ooB  islands  and  dangerous  roc^  Sailing 
vessels  bound  to  the  eastward  find  tiiis  a  vety 
Iwg  route,  and  to  the  duration  in  the  voyage 
of  a  steamer,  it  adds  at  least  a  period  of  six 
days.  A  canal  might  be  dug  of  thir^  miles, 
to  connect  the  eastern  aud  western  portions 
of  the  Pakchaog  river,  the  boundary  line 
separating  Siam  from  British  Burmah  at  its 
southern  limit.  At  the  western  side  of  tfie 
peninsula,  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  ves- 
sels drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  and 
upwards.  On  the  east  it  is  navigable  for 
some  milee  for  large  vessels.  The  interme- 
diate distance  of  about  thirty  miles  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  the  only  difficulty  which  exists. 
India  and  China  are  thus  separated  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  laud,  which  can  easily  be 
opened.  The  Pakchang  river  is  navigable 
for  steamers  drawing  6  fathoms  of  water  for 
1 5  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  highest  ground 
on  the  Isthmus  is  not  more  than  75  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  distance  saved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  new  route  would 
be  nearly  500  milee  ;  and  the  saving  in  time, 
including  stt^ipages  for  coalings  &c.,  would 
be  ibar  ^ya>  while  the  Baring  in  cost  wooM 
bd  enormons. 

KRAUN,  equal  in  value  to  a  shilling.— 
Ferrier'M  Journ.,  p.  51. 

KBAUS  FLOHB,  GiR.  Grape. 
KBAWNDOW  ?  or  Ky-oang-thya  ?  A 
trte  of  Akyab,  very  plentifaL  A  small  wood, 
used  for  firewood.— Caleitfto  Catalogw  Ex- 
hibition  of  1962, 

KREAT,I>OK.,GDZ.,Hiim.  Chiretta,from 
Andrographis  paniculate  and  other  plants. 
KBEIDE,  o«.  „ci»rk.  Google 


KBIS. 


KRISHNA. 


KBEU,  Hind.,  of  Cliamba  hUla,  QaercQs 
dilatata,  also  Quercus  semecarinfolia. 

ERIAN,  see  Eedah,  Semiuig. 

KBIATHA,  Singh.  AndrognphiB  puii- 
culata,  ffalt.    See  Cfairetta. 

KRBfEA.  The  great  Tunmian  or  Tartar 
family  of  languages  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Okutsk  and  to  Lapland, 
and  includes  the  Hungarian,  Krimean,  and 
Turkish.  In  India,  there  are  three  or  four 
distinct  branches  of  this  family  of  languages, 
and  consequently  of  the  Turanian  race  : — in 
the  north  are  the  Himalayan  dialects  aud 
tribes,  from  Upper  aud  Lower  Kanawar  on 
the  Sat)|i  to  the  Butaui  of  the  extreme  east ; 
then  we  have  the  Lohitic  clasB,  comprising, 
with  tiie  Bnrmrae  and  others  o£  the  eastern 
peninsnla,  the  dialects  of  tiie  Naga  and  Mikir 
tribes  in  Assam,  and  of  the  Boda,  Eadiari, 
Kuki  and  Garo  in  eastern  Bengal.  Nearly 
related  to  this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda 
family,  including  the  Kol,  Sonthal  and  Bhnmij 
of  Singhbhum  and  western  Bengal,  and  the 
Mundala  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  fourth  class 
is  the  Xamnlic  or  Dravidian,  to  which  belong 
the  Brahui  of  Baluchistan,  the  Gondi,  the 
Tuluva  of  Kanada,  the  Kamata  of  the  S. 
Mahratta  country,  the  Toda  of  the  Kilgiris, 
the  Malayalam  of  Travankur,  the  Tamil  and 
Telngn.  The  Eur  or  Maaai,  and  the  Korku 
in  Uuahangabad,  and  westward  in  the  forests 
on  the  Tapti  and  Narmada,  until  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  Bhil  of  the  Vindhya  hills, 
and  the  Nahal  of  Ehandesh  belong  to  this 
Eol  family  ;  indeed  Mr.  Hislop  held  that 
the  word  Knr  is  identical  with  Eol. — De 
Guignes  ;  Sir  W,  Jone^  Workt,  Vol,  iii,  p. 
72,  quoted  in 

ERIMEE.BHOJANA,  Saks.  From  kri- 
mee,  an  insect,  and  bh<gatta,  to  eat. 

ERINEODDI  NAB,  Malul.  £^bre  of 
SmiUix  oraUfolia. 

KRIPA,  BiNO.   Lnmnitzttft  ncemosa. 

KRIPITA-YONI,  Sans.  Yonee,  a  birth- 
place. 

ERIS,  Malat.  The  abbreviation  of  Karis, 
a  dagger  or  poniard,  the  universal  weapon  of 
all  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  of  a  hundred  different  forms,  short  or 
long,  with  a  straight  or  serpentine  blade,  and 
wi^  eveiy  variety  in  the  shape  and  ornament 
of  the  hilt  and  scabbard.  Men  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  peasant  to  the  princ^  wear  this 
weapon,  and  those  of  rank  when  fall  dresBed, 
two  or  even  four.  In  Java,  even  women  of 
rank  sometimes  wear  a  small  one.  The  word 
is  probably  Malay,  but  is  now  of  general 
adoption  through  the  Archipelago.  The 
Javanese  have  three  native  names  for  it 
besides  the  Malay  one,  and  it  is  found  repre- 
sented on  several  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
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Java.  The  Eris  has  even  reached  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  word  of  the  Tagala  and  Bisaja 
languages  whidi  the  Spaniard  write  call,  and 
translate  "  sword."  This  dagger  is  in  use  in 
all  the  Indian  islands  though  ill-^ted  as  s 
weapon  of  war.  The  Javanese  ascribe  its 
invention  to  luakarto  Fati,  king  of  Janggolo, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of 
our  era.  Constant  use  of  it  gives  a  facility 
in  handling  it.  Those  of  tbe  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, get  their  names  according  to  their 
form  or  uses  ;  thus,  Kris  Panjang  (long)  : 
K.  Sepucal  (straight),  K.  Ghioa^as  :  E. 
Toomboo  Ladah  ;  E.  Bladohe :  E.  Badeh. 
The  Eris  is  used  for  all  purposes,  in  Bali 
even  to  kill  the  wife  who  wishes  to  be  bamed 
with  her  husband.  It  is  always  a  near  rela- 
tion who  gives  the  first  wound  with  the  Eris, 
but  never  father  or  son.  Sometimes  dreadful 
spectacles  occur.  In  one  instance  a  woman 
had  received  eight  Eris  stabs  and  was  yet 
quite  sensible.  At  last  she  screamed  oat, 
driven  by  the  dreadful  pain,  *  cruel  wretches, 
are  you  not  able  to  give  me  a  stab  that  will 
kill  me  1*  A  gusti  who  stood  behind  her,  od 
this,  pierced  her  through  and  through  with 
his  kris. — CrawfureTt  i>iet,  ;i.  202  ;  Imd, 
Areh^  Vol,  i. 

EBISH,  HmD.  Dioscorea  deltoides.  See 
Eriss. 

EBISHAN00,6eno.  Plumbagozeylanica. 
ERISHNA,  a  prince  of  the  Tadu  race, 
who^  during  his  lifetime,  was  deified  and 
invested  with  the  honours  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  title  of  Crisbna,  or  Shama  (denoting  his 
dark  <5omplexion),  Init  more  familiarly  known 
as  Eanya.  Who  hw  parents  were,  is  doubtful. 
Vasudetra,  a  chief  of  the  Yadava,  and  Devaki, 
a  damsel  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Bhiga, 
rugning  at  Mathura,  are  claimed,  and  Kuida 
and  Yasoda,  cowherds  dwelling  akOokula,  are 
indicated  as  his  apparent  parents.  Theaccoant 
given  of  Erishna,  by  Mr.  ElphiMtone,  is  that 
he  was  bom  of  the  royal  family  of  Hattra,  oo 
the  Jamna  ;  but  brought  up  by  a  herdsman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  concealed  him  from 
a  tyrant  who  sought  his  life.  The  story 
generally  believed  by  Uie  hindoos  is  partly 
historical  and,  in  part,  fable.  It  is  to  tltt 
effect  that  Erishna  was  bom  in  Mathura,  and 
was  the  son  of  Vasudeva  (giver  of  wealth) 
and  Devaki,  sister  to  Kansa,  the  king  of  thiU 
eoantry.  At  the  time  the  nnpti^  of  his 
&ther  and  mother,  it  was  [wedieted  to  Kansa 
that  tiie  eighth  diild  of  Devaki  would  deprive 
him  of  his  life  and  crown,  and  become  the 
soverogn  of  Mathura  in  his  stead.  The  king, 
in  consoqnence,  commanded  that  Devaki 
should  be  closely  confined,  and  that  whenever 
she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  it  should  he 
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t  to  bin  immediately  to  be  put  to  deaUi. 
I  gkve  birth  to  five  sods  and  one 
who  were  dins,  hj  the  directions  of 
r,  destroyed  aa  soon  as  they  were 
Whea  the  became  pr^nant  the  seventh 
Toice  froai  beaTen  commanded  tliat 
of  h«r  womb  shoold  be  conveyed  into 
tDOtber  female  named  Bohini  who 
rth  u>  the  ^ird  Rama,  called  Bala 
Krisbni's  elder  brother :  and  when  the 
of  ber  delivery  the  eighth  time  arrived, 
-t  gave  orders  for  a  stricter  wateh  to 
over  her  than  had  been  before 
The  guards  |daoed  by  Kansa  over 
-i  lister,  having  ftUed  in  their 
Kansa  enraged,  ordered  all  new- 
tilobeslain.  Bat  Krishna  escaped 
ms  scares,  one  of  which  was  sending 
named  Patnia,  with  a  poisoned  nipple 
him.  In  a  miracnious  escape  of  the 
over  the  Tamuna   (Jnmna)  he  is 
led  as  conveyed  by  his  father,  and 
by  Sesha  or  immortality.    He  was 
b;  «D  honest  herdsman,  named  Ananda 
,aiid  his  amiable  wife  Yasoda,  or 
of  honour,  and  passed  the  gay  hours 
dancing,  sporting.and  piping  among 
of  young  Gopa,  or  cow>hwds, 
«■  milk-naaids,   flnm  whom  he 
Bioe  as  fiivwites.   This  is  tlie  period 
baa  made  most  impression  on  the 
who  are  never  tired  of  celebrating 
'a  frolics  and  exploits  as  a  child — 
;  milk,  and  bis  destroying  serpents  ; 
them  is  an  extensive  sect  which 
him  under  his  infant  foim,  as  the 
creator  ud  ruler  of  the  nnivetse. 
excites  enthusiasm,  especially  among 
wonhippers.    He  spent  his  youth 
the  gopi,   or  milk-maids,  dancing, 
and  playing  on  the  pipe ;  and 
the  hearts,  not  only  of  his  rural 
IS  bat  of  the  princesses  of  Hin- 
ho  bad  witnessiad  his  beauty.  In 
~D,  wlierB  he  tended  cattle,  stole  milk, 
[ion  the  pipe,  and  danced  and  sport- 
milkmatdts  the  scenes  of  his  gay 
ire  now  reckoned  as  objects  of  the 
veneration.    The  cradle  of  Krishna  is 
among  the  treasures  of  Nanda- 
the  dMXTj  is  shown  ftwn  which  he 
ad  milk  and  batt«*  in  his  infaiufy. 
;aaC  life  was  chequered,  he  re- 
his  uberitaace ;  but,  being  pressed 
enemies,  he  removed  his  residence 
,  in  Gozerat.  He  afterwards  appear- 
ally  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Pandu  in  their 
their  relations  the  Kara,  for  the 
ty  of  Hastinapur.   This  war  forms 
of  the  great  hindoo  braoic  poem, 
1^"  of  whichEriBhiui  i%  in  Act, 
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the  hero.  It  ended  in  the  dearly-bought  success 
of  the  Pandu,  and  in  the  return  of  Krishna  to 
Guzerat.   His  end  was  unfortunate  :  for  he 
was  soon  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  at  last 
was  slain  by  the  arrow  of  a  hunter,  who  shot 
at  bim  by  mistake,  in  a  thicket.    Besides  tak- 
ing a  place  in  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata, 
Krishna  appears  in  the  other  great  epic  of  the 
hindoos,  the  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  iu  which 
he  is  represented  as  the  eighth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.    The  war  celebrated  iu  the  "  Maha 
Bharat"  was  a  contest  between  the  lines  of 
Pandu  and  of  Kuru  (two  branches  of  the 
reigning  family)  fcv  the  territoir  of  Hastina- 
par  (probably  a  place  on  the  Gvageot  north- 
eut  of  Delhi,  which  still  bears  the  ancient 
name).  The  fiunily  itself  is  of  the  lunar  race : 
but,  in  the  story,  the  contending  parties  are 
supported  by  numerous  allies,  and  from  some 
very  remote  quarters.  Krishna,  an  ally  of 
the  Pandu,  though  bom  on  the  Jamoa,  liad 
founded  a  principality  in  Gozerat :  among 
the  allies  on  each  side  also,  were  chiefs  fi'om 
the  Indus,  and  from  Kalinga  in  the  Dekhan, 
some,  even,  belooged  to  nations  beyond  the 
Indus  ;  and  amongst  them  the  Yavaua,  a  name 
which  moat  orientalists  consider  to  apply,  in 
all  early  works,  to  the  Greeks.    The  Pandu 
were  victorious  but  paid  so  dear  for  their 
success,  that  the  survivoi's,  broken-hearted 
with  the  los8  of  their  friends,  abandoned  the 
world  and  perished  among  the  snows  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  Krishna,  their  great  ally,  fell 
in  the  midst  of  civil  wars  iu  his  own  country. 
Some  hindoo  legends  relate  that  his  sous 
were  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Indus  ;  and 
as  those  Bajputs  who  have  come  from  that 
quarter  iu  modern  times  to  Sind  and  Kuch 
are  of  bis  tribe  of  Yadu,  the  narrative  seems 
more  deserving  of  credit  than  at  fli-st  sight 
might  appear.   The  more  authentic  account, 
however  (that  of  the  "  Mahabliarata"  itself), 
describes  them  as  finally  returning  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Jumna.    The  date  of 
the  war  described  in  the  Mahabarata  was  pro- 
bably in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Once  he  entered  the  region  of  the  Saura  in 
Guzerat,  as  a  conqueror,  as  he  bad  before  been 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  there,  in  defeat,  on 
his  flight  from  the  king  of  Chedi,  which  ob- 
tained him  the  unenviable  epitiiet  of  Binchor, 
or  fleer  from  the  battle  field,  though  hindoos 
now  appear  to  consider  Bjnchor  a  compli- 
mentary title,  as  noder  Ats  designetion  they 
worship  him  in  crowds.    But  he  last  visited 
this  land  in  company  witii  a  few  of  his  kins- 
men, the  remnant  of  that  tremendous  civil 
conflict  which  desolated  India,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  this  insulated  nook, 
in  sorrow  and  repentance  tor  the  blood  their 
ambitim  had  shed,  ^ngh  in  4^l^ce  ofji^eir 
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rights.  Thus,  wandering  from  one  teerut,  or 
place  of  pilgi'ioi^e,  to  another,  he  witii  his 
friends,  Arjuna,  '^udishtra,  the  abdicated 
paramount  sovereign  of  India,  and  Baldeo, 
approached  the  sacred  soil  around  the  shrine 
of  Somnath.  Having  performed  his  ablutions 
in  the  holy  Triveni,  Kanya  took  shelter  from 
the  noontide  heat  under  an  umbrageous  Pee- 
pol,  and  while  he  slept,  a  forester  Bhil,  says 
the  l^nd,  mistaking  the  padma  or  lotus-like 
mark  on  the  sole  of  his  feet,  for  the  eyes  of  a 
deer,  sped  an  arrow  to  the  mark.  When  faia 
kinsmen  retamed»  th^  found  that  life  was 
extinct  For  a  long  time^  Baldeo  would  not 
part  from  the  corpse,  but,  at  length,  they  gave 
it  sepulture  at  the  poiot  of  junction  of  three 
streams.  A  Peepot  sappling,  aveiTed  to  be  a 
sciou  of  the  original  tree,  marks  the  spot 
where  the  hindoo  Apollo  expired,  and  a  flight 
of  steps  now  conducts  to  the  bed  of  the  golden 
Hiranya,  for  the  pilgrim  to  luatrate  himself. 
This  place  of  purifluatiou  bears  the  name  of 
Swargadwara  or  door  of  bliss,  and  oontends 
with  that  of  Devaputtun  for  superior  efficacy 
in  absolving  from  sin. 

During  the  disoussions  prior  to' the  battle 
described  in  the  Mababbhaiata,  Krishna,  who 
was  related  both  to  the  Knm  and  the  Pandn, 
tried  to  bring  about  a  recoociliatiou,  and  be 
seems  to  have  continued  his  efforts  to  restore 
peace  throughout  the  eighteen  days  of  the 
conflict,  but  he  did  not  personally  engage  in 
the  flght,  and  the  only  part  of  his  career  in 
which  he  is  shown  as  personally  brave  is 
related  in  the  legend  describing  his  forcing  an 
entry  mto  Mathora,  by  breaking  the  bow  of 
Siva,  and  I'aising  a  civil  commotion  in  which 
his  enemy,  king  Kanaa,  was  killed.  His  great 
effiffts  in  lilb  were  directed  to  reform  the 
existing  religion  and  to  oppose  the  worship  of 
Siva,  then  rising  into  considerable  importance. 
The  two  gods,  Indra  and  Agni,  rain  and  fire, 
were  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Vedic  Aryans.  Indra  was  the  sovoreign  of 
the  gods,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vedie 
deities,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hnrler 
of  the  thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  rain-cloud, 
and  brought  down  waters,  who  delighted  in 
the  Soma  juice,  in  eating  and  drinking  wine, 
and  in  war.  In  Eriahiu'a  time,  Viafann  and 
Indra  seem  to  have  been  sharing  the 
devotion  of  the  Aryans  as  t^ir  great  objects 
of  worship,  but  Vishnu  had  many  worshippers 
and  was  rising  into  importance.  This  seems 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  Kansa,  king 
of  Mathnra,  angry  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  destroy  tiie  in&nt  Krishna,  slaughtered  all 
the  worshippers  of  Vishuu  and  all  the  male 
children  and  subsequently,  when  Krishna  had 
udnced  the  Yadava  to  diaeoatiniM  the  worship 
of  Ittdra  and  transfer  their  darottons  to  the 
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mountain  Govarddhana,  Indra  is  fabled  to 
have  caused  a  deluge  of  raio  to  &11,  Krishna 
seems  therefore  to  have  thrown  his  inflaoice 
against  Indra  and  Siva.   Amraigst  the  earliest 
dissenters  from  lodi-a  were  the  Yadu  race 
under  Krishna's  influence.    Hie  reasons  lead- 
ing him  to  this  are  not  known,  but  tike  Haha* 
bharata  make  him  say  to  Narada,  his  fatfaer. 
Why  worship  Indra  as  the  supreme  god? 
O  father  1  we  are  Vai^  and  oar  cattle  live 
upon  the  pastures,  let  us  therefore  ceaee  to 
wwship  Indra,  and  pay  our  derotions  to  the 
motmtain  G«nrddtwna.   Up  to  that  time  it 
was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  that  the  good  who  , 
died  proceeded.   At  the  gate  of  the  town  €t 
Mathnra,  called  the  gate  of  the  bow,  the  bow 
of  Siva  was  kept  uuder  l^e  care  of  warders. 
Krishna  entered  by  that  gate  to  take  part  in  the 
festival  which  king  Kansa  held,  on  the  oecasioa 
of  a  great  sacrifice  to  Siva.  As  he  entered  the 
gate  of  the  bow,  he  took  and  broke  it,  slaying 
the  warders.   A  popular  commoUon  followed, 
during  which  the  troops  of  king  Kansa  umA 
Kansa  himself,  were  slain.   Krishna-  seems 
equally  to  have  opposed  the  religitti  of  tbe 
Taksfaao  or  Naga  or  Snake  races  who  toi- 
lowed  budd'hism  according  to  the  legend..  It 
was  in  Bate  or  Beit  or  Pirates^  isle  tiiat 
Krishna  or  Kanya,  acted  the  part  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  and  redeemed  the  sacHred 
books,  slaying  his  Hydra  foe,  the  Takahao^ 
who  had  purloined  and  concealed  them  in  one 
of  those  gigantic  shells  whence  the  island  has 
its  name.   This  histoiy  of  Kanya,  or  Krishna 
assuming  the  form  of  Vishnu,  Is  all^orioal. 
Kanya,  as  Vidinu,  resembles  th«  san-god  of 
the  Egyptians  in  name  as  well  as  symbols. 
Kan  wu  one  name  of  the  sun  in  £g7pi  and 
his  eagle  head  is  a  well-known  type.  Tba 
races  who  supported  the  religion  of  Kriabaa 
are  typified  under  his  emblem  Garuda,  or  the 
eagle  ;  while  their  adversary,  the  baddfaist, 
is  figured  by  the  Takshac,  Naga,  or  serpent,  a 
denomination  given  to  the  races  of  ncvtliem 
origin,  which  at  various  periods  ovmm 
India,  and  of  which  were  Taksiles  (the  friend 
of  Alexander,)  the  site  of  whose  coital  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  and 
the  still  more  famed  Takshac  Saliraliana,  the 
foe  of  Vicrama.  In  the  legend  of  the  Yadn 
prince,  Krishna,  (himself  a  seeeder  ftom  the 
faith  of  Bnddha-Trivicrama  to  that  of  Vishsn, 
if  not  its  foander)  receiving  the  sacred 
volumes  fh>m  his  hydra-foe  at  this  remote 
point  of  hinduism,  as  well  as  his  first  combat 
with  him  tm  the  Jumna,  we  have  but  the 
continuance  of  ihe  same  sectarian  warfare,  in 
whichKrishna  ures,  in  tikis  instance,  snccessftil, 
driving  them  before  hun  bMh  in  the  north  of 
India  and  here :  hut  his  title  of  Biacbor  had 
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kiBg  of  Mtgadha,  of  heretical  faith.  The 
Yulu  race  was  one  of  the  chief  of  tlie  races  of 
Inda  or  Chandra.  The  men  followed  the 
Buddha,  or  Jaiaa  faith  ;  in  fact,  Nemnath,  or 
^iliarly,  Nemi  (from  his  dark  coloar  called 
Arubta  Nemi),  was  of  the  Yadu  race,  not 
only  the  contemporary  but  the  very  near 
kinaouui  of  Kriahua,  ibiy  being  the  sons  of 
Bodeo  and  Samadru,  the  elder  and  yoanger 
of  ten  brotheis.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  the 
Yads,  to  have  been  all  origi«ally  buddhists, 
aitd  of  Indo43ettc  origin,  as  their  habits  of 
pf^yaDdrism  alone  would  almost  demoiisti-ate, 
and  as  the  beet  informed  of  the  Jaius  assure 
08  that  Nemnath,  the  twenty-second  Buddha, 
WHS  not  only  a  Tadu,  but  Che  ncai'  kiusmau  of 
Kriflfaoa.  Ho  regards  the  Yadu,  to  be  the 
Tote,  or  aacient  Gete  of  the  Jaxartes, 
moi!^  wliom,  according  to  professor 
Kennaiu  from  Chinese  auilwritiefl,  one  of  the 
■hananean  ai^eflBpmng,  eight  hundred  years 
before  Christ  Both  Nem-natfa  and  Sham- 
nalh  have  the  aame  personal  epithets,  derived 
from  dwir  dark  complexions,  the  first  being 
flnuitiarly  called  Arishta  Nemi,  *  tlie  black 
Hemi,'  the  other  Sham  and  Krishna,  both  also 
meaning  *  daiic-coloared,'  and  when  this  is 
not  only  confirmed  by  tradition,  but  the  shrine 
of  Buddha  is  yet  preserved  within  that  of 
Krishna  at  Dwariea,  we  have  no  reason  to 
qnestitti  that  his  &ith,  prior  to  his  own 
ddileation,  was  that  of  Buddha.  The  allegory 
(tf  Krishna's  ea^  pursuing  the  serpent 
Boddha,  and  reeovoring  the  books  of  science 
nd  niigion  with  which  he  fled,  is  an  histwi- 
eal  bet  diagnised  :  namely,  that  of  Krishna 
incnpmting  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  with 
his  own  after  the  expulsion  of  tiie  sect  from 
India.  The  Gulf  of  Kntch,  the  point  where 
the  serpent  or  Takshac  race  attempted  to 
esc^ie,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
praent  day  the  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  of 
Sofala,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 
Tlur^  Baddha  Trivicrama  or  Mercury,  has 
boon  and  is  yet  invoked  by  the  udian 
■ariners,  espeeklly  the.  pirates  of  Dwsrica ; 
SBd  whether  Boddha  or  Mercury  came  from, 
or  eieaped  to  the  Nile  ?  whether  Baddha 
IVivieiama  be  the  Hermes  of  Egypt  to  whom 
the  ''foar  bocdts  of  science,"  like  the  four 
Vedas  of  die  hindoos,  were  sacred  ?  the 
*t>tae8  of  Nemi,  the  representative  of 
Baddha,  exactly  resemble  in  feature  the  bust 
«f  young  Memnon,  the  buddhists  appeared 
in  tiie  Guzerat  peninsula,  the  adjacent 
Indian  COTtinent  was  the  cradle  of  buddhism, 
«d  in  Sannsh^  are  three  of  the  "  five" 
Bttred  raoonts  of  the  buddlust  <luth,  i.  e., 
Gintar,  Satmoji^  and  Abo.  It  is  however  is 
As  Bl^Tata  or  eighteenth  of  the  Puranas 
fit  old  bcKfts,  in  which  Krishna  is  described 
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in  bis  complete  apotheosis,  and  iu  that  he  is 
represented  as  the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu. 
The  first  Indian  poet  after  Vedic  times  was 
Valmiki,  author  of  the  Ramayana,  a  complete 
epic  poem,  on  one  conUnuod,  interesting,  and 
heroic  action,  and  the  next  in  celebrity,  if  it 
be  not  snperitff'  to  it  in  reputation  for  holiness 
is  the  Mafaabarata  of  Vyasa.  To  Vahniki 
are  ascribed  tiie  books  subsequent  to  the 
Vedas,  the  sacred  Puranas,  which  are  called, 
the  Eighteen,  and  which  have  the  following 
titles:—],  Brahm,  or  the  great  one;  2, 
Padma,  or  the  Lotos  ;  3.  Brahmanda,  or  the 
Mundane  Egg  ;  4,  Agoi,  or  Fire — (these 
four  relate  to  the  creation)  ;  5,  Vishuu,  or 
tlie  Preserver  ;  6,  Garuda,  or  his  Eagle  ;  7, 
the  transformation  of  Brahma  ;  8,  Siva ;  9, 
Liiiga ;  10,  Nareda,  son  of  Brahma;  U, 
Soanda,  son  of  Siva  ;  12,  Msrcandoya,  or  the 
hnmortal  man  ;  1 3,  Bhawishya,  or  predic- 
tion of  foturi^ — (these  nine  belong  to  the 
attributes  and  powers  of  the  D<^ty)  ;  14, 
Matsya  j  16,  Varaha ;  16,  Kurma  j  17, 
Vamana,  or  as  many  incarnations  of  the  Great 
Oiie  in  his  character  of  Preserver,  all  contain- 
ing ancient  traditions,  embellished  by  poetry 
or  disguised  in  fable-  The  eighteenth  is  the 
Bhagavata,  or  lifie  of  Krishna,  with  which  the 
same  poet  is  by  some  imagined  to  have 
crowned  the  whole  series  ;  though  others, 
with  more  reason,  assign  them  different  com- 
posers, and  they  are.  differently  arranged 
and  named  hy  other  authorities.  In  the  ei^th 
avatara,  Viumu  is  said,  l^bis  sectaries,  to 
have  manifested  himself  in  a  degree  of  power 
and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  his 
forms  :  in  which  he  assumed  only  an  ansa,  or 
portion  of  his  divinity,  while  Krishua  was 
Vishnu  himself  in  mortal  mould.  Other 
tribes  of  hindoos  call  Krishna  an  impious 
wretch,  a  merciless  tyrant,  an*  incarnate 
demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in  hell. 
In  the  Bhagavata,  it  is  mentioned  that 
his  votaries  say  that  in  tiiis,  as  in  his  former 
descents  on  the  earth,  the  object  of  Vishnu's 
appearance  had  been  the  destmctifm  of 
giants,  and  the  overthrow  of  opi^essive  and 
irreligious  kings.  The  Bliagavata  relates 
Uiat  his  mortal  parents  were  Vasudeva 
(meanijig  the  giver  of  wealth)  and  Devaki : 
it  mentions  a  miraculous  escape  of  the  infant 
over  the  Yamuna  conveyed  by  his  father, 
and  protected  by  Sesba,  or  immortali^.  The 
guards  placed  by  Kansa  over  his  pregnant 
sister  having  failed  in  their  vigilance,  Kansa, 
enraged,  ordered  all  newly-horn  in^ts  to 
be  slain ;  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various 
snares  one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman, 
named  ^tnia,  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  to 
nurse  him,  and  ho  was  fostered  by  an  honest 
herdsman,  naitted  ^nand^  ^mtVHfJiKrisfa- 
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na,  deified,  is  the  shepherd  Apollo  of  the 
hindooa,  aad  his  deeds,  like  those  of  Rama 

Chandra,  have  been  sung  by  the  noblest 
poets  of  the  east.  Ki-isbna's  names  like  other 
deified  personages,  are  numerous.  He  being 
Vishnu,  they  enjoy  several  in  common  ; 
Murari,  Ueri,  Madbava,  (Vishnu  destroyed 
the  giant  Madhu)  Baheavan,  are  among 
them — Govinda,  GopaU,  Qokala,  are  derived 
from  his  occapati<m  of  herdsman ;  Gopinat'ha, 
the  Gopi's  god  ;  Murlldar,  the  Tuneful ; 
Eessu,  Eesava,  or  Eeeavi,  refer  to  the  fine- 
ness of  his  hair  j  Vuiimalj,  to  his  pendant 
garland  ;  Tadra,  Varshneya,  and  Vasuden, 
to  his  tribe  and  &mily.  G<^  ia  a 
small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
below  Mathura,  and  Radha,  the  mistress 
of  Krishna  was  wife  of  a  cowherd  of 
GokaL  Hence  one  of  Krishna's  titles  is 
Gokul  Nath,  lord  of  Gokul.  Gokul,  is  almost 
an  island,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
in  the  holy  land  of  the  hindoos.  The  scene 
there  is  still  as  pastoral  as  it  had  been  three 
thousand  and  five  hundred  years  ago.  Large 
herds  of  heavy-nddered  kine  remind  ns  of 
the  days  of  Nanda,  though  their  number  is 
far  short  of  nine  Uos,  posseued  by  that 
shepherd-ohief  of  old. 

Madhu  is,  also,  one  of  the  poetical  names  of 
Krishna,  viz.,  the  intoztcator,  from  Hadhua, 
strong  drink,  and  Madhu,  the  bee,  originat- 
ing our  mead.  In  the  civil  wars  of  his  kins- 
men, the  Kuru  and  Pandu,  when  he  sided 
with  the  latter,  and  shared  their  exile,  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  ApoUonic  character  of  Mu- 
rali,  where,  by  the  sounds  of  his  pipe  (Mu- 
ral!) he  captivated  the  shepherdesses  as  he 
attfotdei  the  kine  in  the  pastoral  Suraseu* 
and  had  assumed  that  of  Ghacradhari,  or 
wieldOTof  thedisons,  the  most  ancient  weapw 
of  this  Indo-Getic  race.  Krishna  is  the 
greatest  faTOurite  with  Uie  hindoos  of  all  their 
divinities.  Of  the  sectaries  who  revere 
Vishnu,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  gods, 
one  sect  almost  confine  their  worship  to  Baraa; 
but  though  composed  of  an  important  class, 
as  including  many  of  the  ascetics,  and  some 
of  the  boldest  speculators  in  religious  in- 
quiry, its  numbers  and  popularity  bear  no 
proportion  to  that  division  of  the  Vaishnava 
sec^  which  is  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Krishna,  and  the  legends  told  of  hun  are 
innnmerable.  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  legends 
relate,  that  he  uplifted  ou  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger,  the  mountain  Croverd'hun,  the 
hindoo  Parnassus,  to  shelter  the  Gopu  and 
Gopi  from  the  wrath  of  Indra,  the  Jupiter 
PInvius  of  the  hindoo  Pantheon,  who,  en- 
raged with  jealousy  at  the  diminution  of  his 
votaries  and  sacrifices,  con8oqnen,t  to  the 
adoration  of  Krishna,  attempted  to  destroy 
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them  by  a  partial  deluge.  This  stoiy  is  ra- 
presented  in  the  Matsys  Purana,  wheiuie 

Sir  W.  Jones  has  thus  poetically  introduoad 
it  in  his  hymn  to  Indra.   The  bard 

 "moird,  and,  warbling  in  a  softer  moAt, 

Sang  the  rad  tigbtninc.  hail,  and  wbalaaing  lalO- 

O'er  Gokul  green,  aodTiala*B  nymph-lov^  plain. 

By  Indra  hurl'd,  wbuM  anars  ne'er  had  glow*d 

Since  inhDt  Krishna  rnl'd  the  muie  train 

Now  thriU'd  with  terror.  Th«n,  the  beave&ljr  ohiU 

CUPd,  and  with  lo<^  ambrosf  al  SDtil'd : 

Then,  with  one  flngar  rear'd  the  mt  Goverd'hen, 

Beneath  whose  lOehv  burden, 

On  paatmaa  dry,  maids  and  bacdanua  trod: 

The  Lord  of  tiinnder  ftlt  a  aughUer  gOd." 

In  [HCtares  of  this  micad^  Krishna  is  aXmfu 
represented  as  a  man,  attended  by  his  C^war- 
ite  mistress  Badha,  and  sometimee  by  a 
multitude  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  ; 

the  former  with  poles,  steadying  the  uplifted 
sheltering  mountain,  a  shower  of  rain  and 
fire  falling  vainly  on  its  summit.  Krishna 
and  his  Gopia  are  also  represented  as  well  in 
their  characters  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  as 
in  those  of  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  barnw^ 
nious  movements  round  him  ;  and  this  pic- 
tare  was  formerly  adduced  in  support  of  the 
idea,  that  the  hindoos  had  a  knowlet^e  of 
the  true  solar  system,  a  point  that  no  liniger 
requires  proof.  The  colour  of  this  d^tjr  ia 
azure,  and  several  animals  and  v^etable  of  a 
black  or  blue  colour,  are  sacred.  The  me- 
tamorphosis of  his  fieet  nymph  into  the 
lovely  shrub,  the  tuisi  or  black  ocymum,  is 
related  in  a  style  perfectly  Ovidian  in  the 
Puranas.  Tulsi  foims  a  pretty  feminine 
appellation  to  this  day ;  for,  among  the  women 
of  Hindustan,  the  beautiful,  warlike,  and 
amorous  Krishna,  is  a  most  popular  dei^. 
Nsreda,  the  mythological  oSpring  of  Saraa- 
wati,  patroness  of  muuc,  was  ftmed  for  hia 
talents  in  that  science— so  great  were  th^t 
that  he  became  presumptuous,  and  emulatiog 
the  divine  strains  of  Krishna,  he  was  puuish- 
ed  by  having  his  vina  placed  in  the  paws  of 
a  bear,  whence  it  emitted  sounds  far  sweeter 
than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  masi- 
cian-  lu  a  picture  of  this  joke,  Krishna  is 
forcing  his  reluctant  friend  to  attend  to  his 
rough  visagcd  rivul,  who  is  ridiculously 
touching  the  chords  of  poor  Nareda's  vina, 
accompanied  by  a  brother  bruin  on  the  sym- 
bols. The  loves  of  Krishna  and  Radha, 
which,  in  the  writings  and  conversation  ot 
the  hindoos,  are  as  constantly  adverted  to  as 
those  of  Laila  and  M^nun  by  mahomedan^ 
are  siud  to  mean,  iu  their  emblematical  theo- 
logy, die  reciprocal  attraction  between  tlw 
divine  goodness  and  the  human  soul.  They 
are  told  at  large  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Bhsgavat ;  and  are  the  subject  of  the  beau- 
tiful pastoral  dnuna,  entitled  Gita  Govioda 
by  Jayadera,  who  wrote  Wore  oun  era.  This 
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poet,  ia  describiug  one  of  the  events  of  Krittb- 
tm*9  life,  in  his  amours  with  Radba,  ex- 
daims,  **  let  hini,  then,  if  his  soul  be  sensible 
to  the  raptures  of  love,  lisiten  to  the  voice  of 
Jtysdeva,  whose  notes  are  both  sweet  and 
brilliant.  Bring  home  the  wanderer  (  Krish- 
na) to  my  rustic  mansioo,  spoke  the  fortu- 
nate berdBman  Kanda  to  the  lovely  Radha. 
The  finntment  is  obscnred  1^  doods,  the 
voodlaods  are  black  with  tamala  trees ; 
that  youth  who  roves  in  the  forest  will  be 
feirful  in  &e  gloom  of  nfght.  Go,  my  daugh- 
ter, bring  the  wanderer  home,  Badlw  sought 
him  long  in  vara.  She  roved  among  the 
twiniog  vataniis  covered  vrith  soft  blossoms, 
when  a  damsel  to  whom  his  wanderings  were 
known,  pointing  ont  the  infldellty  of  her  lover 
tiins  addressed  her :  '  The  gale  that  bas 
wantmed  round  that  beautiful  clove  plant, 
breathes  now  from  the  hilts  Malaya.  The 
fall  blomi  ettara  gleams  like  the  aceptre  of 
the  world's  monar^  lovie^  and  Ae  pointed 
tlrjrrse  of  the  eetaea  resembles  the  darte  by 
tthidi  lovers  are  woanded.  See  the  bunches 
ofpatali  flovrers  filled  with  bees,  like  the 
qnirer  of  Smara  full  of  shafts,  while  the 
amrita  tree,  with  blooming  tresses,  is  embrac- 
ed by  die  gay  ci'eeper  atimucta,  and  the  blue 
streams  of  the  Yamuna  wind  round  the  groves 
of  VriudAttvan.  A  breeze,  like  the  breath  of 
love  from  the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  eetaea, 
kindles  every  heart,  while  it  perfumes  the 
woods  with  the  dust  which  it  shakes  ft'om 
the  mttUiea  with  half  opened  bods  ;  and  the 
eoeiU  bnrsts  into  song,  when  he  sees  the 
blossoms  glistening  on  the  lovely  ratala.  In 
tiiis  eharming  season  of  youth,  Heri  (Krish- 
na) dances  with  a  company  of  damsels."  The 
jtialous  Radha,  however,  gave  no  answer ; 
when  her  amiable  friend  pointed  out  Krishna, 
irith  a  garland  of  wild  flowere  descending 
even  to  the  yellow  mantle  that  girds  his  azure 
Irubs ;  distinguished  by  smtHng  cheeks,  en- 
joying the  rapturous  embraces  of  his  fhir 
companions.  One  presses  him  to  her  swelling 
bosoin  ;  another  meditates  on  the  lotus  of  his 
&ce  ;  a  diird  points  to  a  vanjula  bower.  He 
caresses  on^  kisses  another,  and  smiles  on  a 
ttird  ;  while  a  fourth,  under  the  pretext  of 
hymning  his  divine  perfections,  whispers  in 
Mb  ear,  **  thy  lips,  my  beloved,  are  nectar." 
Badha  remained  in  the  forest  lamenting  to  a 
confidant  the  wanderings  of  her  faitliless 
snin.  "  I  saw  him,  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
grove  with  happier  damsels,  yet  the  sight  of 
him  delighted  me.  Soft  is  the  gale  that 
breathes  over  yon  clear  pool  and  expands 
the  clustering  blossoms  of  the  voluble  atoca, 
soft,  yet  grievous  to  me,  in  the  absence 
of  the  fbe  of  Uadhu.  Delightful  are  the 
ftnren  of  the  tmm  trees  on  the  moontain- 
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top,  while  the  murmuring  bees  pursue 
their  voluptuous  toil  ;  delightful,  yet  af- 
flicting to  me,  O  friend,  in  the  absence  of 
the  youthful  Cesava  (a  name  of  Krishna.)" 
The  festival  of  Hnli,  more  ukissically  called 
Hulica,  otherwise  I%algutsava,  meaning  the 
festival  of  Phalguna,  tt  occurring  in  the 
month  of  that  name,  commences  abont  the 
full  moon,  at  the  approach  of  die  vernal 
equinox.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  festivab 
among  the  hindoos,  and  almost  all  sects  seem 
to  partake  in  its  feetiviUes  ;  and  all  ranks, 
from  kings  downward,  appear  animated  by 
the  season,  which  is  peculiarly  dedicated  to 
Krishna.  Images  of  the  deity  are  then  cairied 
about  in  palki,  and  on  elephants,  horses,  &c., 
attended  by  mnsie  and  singing,  an^  various 
antics.  People  of  condition  receive  numerous 
visitors,  who  are  entertained  with  dancing 
girls,  music,  singing,  betel,  and  rose-water. 
An  umnal  festival  to  celebrate  tiie  birth  of 
this  god,  is  held  in  the  month  Bhadra.  On 
this  day  his  worshippers  fast ;  but,  on  the 
conclasitui  the  wonhip,  indulge  themselves 
in  mnsi^  dancing,  singing,  and  various  other 
festivities.  In  the  mmth  Shravunn  another 
festival  is  held  in  honor  of  him,  which  lasts 
ftom  three  to  five  days,  during  which  the  same 
festivities  prevail ;  to  which  is  added  the  cere- 
mony of  swinging  the  image  of  the  god  in  a 
chair,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  In  the 
montii  Kartiku,  a  third  festival  takes  place  to 
celebrate  his  revels  among  the  Gopia ;  and 
in  the  month  Phalgtmu  is  also  held  the  cele- 
brated festival  of  the  dola,  the  ceremonieB  of 
which  last  fifteen  days,  and  are  accompanied 
with  great  splendour  and  Ibstivity.  During 
these  holidays  the  hindoos  spend  the  night 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  wandering 
about  the  streets,  besmeared  with  the  doln 
(a  red)  powder,  in  the  daytime,  canying 
a  quantity  of  the  same  powder  about  with 
them,  which,  with  much  noise  and  r^oioin^ 
they  throw  over  the  different  passengers  they 
may  meet  in  their  rambles.  Music,  dancing, 
fire-works,  singing,  and  many  obscenities  take 
place  on  this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wwd 
says : — "  At  these  times,  the  grey-headed 
idolater  and  the  mad  yoatb  are  seen  dan- 
cing together,  the  old  man  lifting  up  his 
withered  arms  in  the  dance,  and  giving  a 
kind  of  horror  to  the  scene,  which  idolatry 
itself,  united  to  the  vivacity  of  youth,  could 
scarcely  be  able  to  inspire."  Krishna  is  also 
worshipped  under  his  infant  form  as  Gopaln 
and  Balagopalu,  and  again  as  Gopee-natha, 
the  god  of  the  milk-muds.  In  the  picture  of 
Krishna,  observes  Sir  William  Jones,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  discover,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  featares  of  Apollo,  snmamed  Nomios 
or  the  pastoral,  in  Greece^  M^P^&r  tl^^7> 
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who  fed  the  herds  of  Admetas,  and  slew  the 
aerp«it]^thDD. 

Krishna's  &T<nirite  place  of  resort  is  a  tract 
<^  countrj  around  Agra,  and  principally  the 
plaioe  of  Mattiv  where  Krishna  and  the  nine 
Gopia,  evidently  the  niue  muses,  usually  spent 
the  night  in  dancing.  Mtyor  Cunningham  be- 
lieres  that  the  worsliip  of  Krishna  is  only  a 
corrupt  mixture  of  buddhism  and  christiauity, 
and  was  a  sort  of  compromise  intended  for  the 
subversion  of  both  religions  in  India,  Seve- 
ral of  tlw  legends  in  the  mahabarata  seem  to 
have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
whose  miracles  have  been  copied,  and 
ttwiAm.  is  made  to  straighten  the  crooked 
woman  Kutga,  whidh  reeanbles  the  miracle 
of  nusing  the  bowed  down  vonun.  Amongst 
the  goddesses  of  the  hiudoos,  who  once  were 
mortals,  are  Seeta,  the  wife  of  Rama  ;  Hadha, 
the  mistress  of  Krishna  ;  Boc^mani  and 
Sa^'bhame,  the  wivee  of  Eriahoa  i  and 
Soobhadra,  tlie  sister  of  Jugunnatha.  The 
■tories  rating  to  Badha,  Krishaa^s  favouiite 
mistreiS)  are  »miliar  to  every  lundo<^  being 
incorporated  into  their  popular  songs,  the 
image  of  Badha  being  placed  near  that  of 
Krishna  in  many  of  llie  temples. —  ffh,  H.  of 
India,  p.  G8i3V.tf  Hind.,  Vol,  ii,  m.  4^ 
116,  117  ;  EiphmMton^t  Huiory  of  India, 
Vol  U  pp.  173,  174,  390,  391,  392  ;  Tod's 
Travels,  pp.  830,  331,  423,  425, 431-3,  509  ; 
Tods  Si^asthan,  Vol.  it  p.  538  ;  Moor's 
Pantheon,  p.  212  ;  Cole.  Myth.  Hind.,  pp. 
39,  44  ;  Ct^eman,  Cye.  of  Ind.,  Sup.  ii, 
p.  546  ;  Wards  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  i, 
p.  xzxix.  See  Avataram,  Brahma,  Bhokta 
Mala,  Charan  Dasi,  Chaitanya  or  Choitunya, 
liindoo,  Hooly,  Hirauyagharbba,  Inscrip- 
tions, Iswara,  Lnkshmi,  Kama,  KantaBhaja, 
Muiu,  Min  Bai,.  Narayana,  Badha,  Badha, 
Vallabhi,  Bama,  Baa  yatra,  Bavana,  Badra 
SampracU^i}  Saorifiee,  Sanakadi,  i^mpradayt, 
Sakfai  Bhava,  Sankssura,  Saraswati,  Seets^ 
Serpent,  Somanath,  Sri  Sam[Hrada7a,  Tripott, 
Vaishnava,  Veda,  Yishuu. 

KRISHNA,  a  river  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  rises  in  the  Mahabaleshwur  hills, 
among  the  western  ghauts.  After  a  straight 
oourse  of  forty-two  miles,  it  flows  in  a  south- 
enterly  direction,  until  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Wama  river,  a  medley  of 
streamlets  fiUling  from  tike  mountainous 
ridges.  Turning  then  more  to  the  east,  the 
Krishna  gradually  reo^ves  the  added  mters 
of  fomr  odier  rivers,  and  finally  disembogoes 
into  the  Indian  ocean.   6ee  Kistnah. 

KRISHNA,  HuiD.  Sesamnm  iudicam, 
aim  NigelU  sativa  or  Indian  Fennel  flower. 

KRISHNA  AGARU,  Sansc,  Tel.,  or 
Agam,  Tel.  Aquilaria  agalfocha,  R.  Black 
ag^lodia.   There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  j 
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kinds  of  agallocha  os  wood-a)oe8,lho  trees  pro- 
ducing which  are  not  ftiUy  identified.  Box- 
burgh  foUowed  by  Royle,  admits  doubtfally 
the  ezistrace  of  two — Aq.  agallocha,  R ,  and 
Aq.  ovate,  Cor.,  the  Garo  (iemalaccaofXcua.  ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Excmcaria  agallocha,  which  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  But  Loiireiro  maiotains 
that  the  best  lign-aloe  or  calambac,  which 
appears  to  be  the  'ud-i-kimari  of  the  Indian 
bazars  is  derived  from  a  tree  whidi  he  calls 
Aloexylon  agallochom,  Hoxb^  and  Boyle 
considers  the  Malayan  agila  (whence  probacy 
is  derived  the  Hindi  agunt),  the  aqnil*  aod 
eagle-wood  of  comnmee  and  Uie  'nd-i-!ffindi 
of  the  basars,  to  be  the  (vodnoe  ot  Aquillaria 
agallocha  which  grows  plentifiillj  to  the  N. 
E.  of  Bengal,  and  Aat  it  is  probably  identical 
with  A.  ovata.   Bogle  ;  £11.  Fl.  AndJkr, 

KRISHNA  CHANDANAH,  Sihoh.,  or 
Chandanam,  Tbl.  Santalnm  album,  X. 
Black  sandal,  probably  referring  to  the  heart 
of  the  tree  which  is  the  most  [Hized  for  ita 
scent  and  is  more  or  less  dark-c<^onred  ae- 
cordtDg  to  age.  W.,  219,  under  Kaleya 
and  Kal^aka  says,  "  a  yeUow  ftagrant  wood? 
— Sk.  says,  "  suidiU  mm  the  moutiUn  J»- 
paka"  and  quotes  the  Sans.  Kalann  saraka, 
W.  218,  where  it  is  expUuned  by  Tagaim 
Tabemcemontana  coronaria  I 

KRISHNA  CHURA,  Brno.,  Hihi).  Poin- 
ciana  puloherrima,  Zinii.  Barbadoee'  pride 
or  flower  fence. 

KRISHNA  DHATUBA,  Sass.  Dhaton 
fostuosa.  Thorn  apple. 

KUISHNA.DWAIPA6ANA,  a  mnoi 
popularly  considered  the  oom|Hler  of  the 
Haha-Bharata  and  the  Vedas. 

KBISHNAGHUB,  a  town  in  the  district 
of  Noddea  in  Bengal,  64  miles  fiom  Calcutta. 
KRISHNA  JXBAKA,  Saks.  Migella 


KBISHNA  KELT,  Bkno.  ManUlis  ja- 


KRISHNA  NILA,  see  Oriza  sativa. 
KRISHNA  NIMBOO,  Sans.  Be^en 

konigii. 

KRISHNA  PACHA,  see  Belauus. 
KRISHNA-FA  K  PHULA,  Suia.  Caria- 
aa  carandas.  Linn. 

KRISHNA  PIPULI,  Savs.  Chavica 
roxbuTghii,  Mig, 

KBISHNA  RAJA,  see  Inacriptiona. 
KBISHNA  BAJAM,  BiEita.,  Sahb.  Co- 
ronilla  picia. 

KBISHNA  RAJA  VADYAB,  a  ruler  of 
Mysore. 

KBISHNA  TAMARA,  Tel.  Canna  >n- 
dica,  Z.  i  jR.,  i,  I. 

KBISHNA  TULASI,  Sansc,  or  Xulasi, 
Tel.   Ocimum  sanctum,  L.  , 
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KBISHNA  VENI,  Trl.   Fouzolzia,  sp. 

KBISHNA  V£NX  DUMPA,  Tku  Tlie- 
riphoniaBi,  »^ 

KBISHNA  VUINTA,  Savs.  Bigiumia 
snATeoleD^  AeacA. 

ERISUNA-KBORA,  Sasb.  Ki-on  sig- 
nifies Uie  side. 

KBISUNA-MOONG,Bbmq.  Btackgiiun, 
Phaseolus  melanoaporinus. 

KRISHNA-TlL,  Bkno.  Sesamum  miyua. 

KBISUUNt  HifiD.    Iris  pseudan-oms. 

KRISS,UufD.  The  i-oot  of  Dioscorea  del- 
tudea,  is  used  iu  Cashmere  to  wash  the  cele- 
bnted  shawls  ;  soap  is  used  only  for  white 
diBwls.  The  root  is  bruised  and  mixed  with 
pigeons*  duqs^  aod  when  mixed  wiUt  wat^* 
the  ^wls  m  Cashmere  are  steeped  in  iu — 
ft'suKHuff  Comml.  ProdmU,  p,  574  ;  Ho- 
mgberyertp.  205  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Aemut. 

KBISS,  Malax.  A  weapon  of  the  Archi- 
peUgo,  a  kind  of  dagger.  The  Pai^angi 
S^cal,  ChiDaDkai<,Toomboo»  Xrfidah,  Bli^ohe, 
Badeh,  are  commonlj  in  use,  and  have  their 
usmes  according  to  their  uses  or  qnalities,  as 
panjang,  long,  sepucal,  straight,  — Bon. 
Cotonel  Cavanag/i  in  Cat.  Exhib^  1^2. 

KBISTNA,  Sans.  Bei^eiti  konigii.  Linn. 

KRITANJAYA,  a  hiiidoo  fovereign  of 
^Kali  Ynga,  the  Iron  or  Fourth  age,  which 
coBmenced,  according  to  cue  authority  3101 
K  0.  acoording  to  Beutloy,  8th  Feb.  d40. 
He  was  prior  to  Sakja,  and  was  the  first 
raiigrant  from  Rosala  (Oude)  and  founder  of 
the  Snrya  dynasty  in  Sauiiishtra. —  Vol.  p, 

KBXTANTA,  Sans.  From  Krita,  done* 

ants,  end.      __  _ 

KBIXA  YUGA.  an  .^e.  iu  hindoo  tl.eo.  j  u«o«;dUy^«uh^^^ 

Rony :  there  are  fonr  of  tliese  acooi-ding  to  ~  -  - 

Bentley,  r'tz^ 


butes  similar  to  ^ose  of  Bel,  Bal  and  Belus. 
See  Infauticide. 
KBOB>  Bkno.  AndropogOD  murtcatnm. 
KBOB,  BiKo,   Ten  millions. 
KRORA,  HiMD.   Rubus  rotuodifolius. 
KROB-GIRI,  a  Custom  office,  mh. 
KROSHTAMU,  or  Bomma  kachcluk^ 
TxL.   Costns  speciosuB,  tp. 

KBOT,  properly  Akrol^  IIikd.  Juglaiis 
I'egia.  Walnut. 

KSHABA-KABDDHAMA,  Sahs.  From 
Kt>hara,  aslies,  and  Kurddhama,  mud. 

KSHEERA,  Sans.  Milk,fiom  Kshar,  to 
oose  out, 

KSHETBITA.  AnoDgst  the  Ariau  hin- 
dooB,  a  warrior  faraneh  of  tlieir  body,  takiug 
social  rank  after  the  brahmins.  Their  name 
is  from  Kshuta,  a  wound  ;  and  troi,  to  save. 
A  not  unusual  spelling  of  the  word  is  Kshat- 
riya,  but  Cbetriya,  Ch'hatrya  and  Ohettrya 
are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  also  written  aud 
pronounced  Khatri,  K*hetrt  and  Kbutri.  The 
third  Vpa  Veda  was  comiKwed  by  Yiswami- 
tra,  and  treats-  on  the  fabrication  and  use  of 
arms  and  implements  handled  in  war  by  the 
Chatriya  tribe.  The  insignia  of  a  student  of 
this  caste  acoording  to  Menu,  are  thus  alluded 
to  in  the  Uttrn  Rama  Cheritra,  iHind.  'J'h., 
Vol.  i,  p.  847)  on  the  approach  Lava  twin 
son  of  Bama. 

Jsnkkm.  Who  ia  thii  voattt  that  thns  dellfthti  onr  Bight? 
AmodbaU.  8om  KMnetrj*  ltd  wlw  hwa  kwbUe  pwaoM 

His  sKcrad  •tndlu. 
Jtn.   You  htre  rljthtlr  Jodjied 
Bit  blrtli :  for  Me.  oa  ettlKr  ■bouldo-  huga 
'I'he  martial  quiver,  and  the  feathory  >1>afU 
Blend  vlih  bii  earltiijf  loeka  t  below  the  breaat. 
Slight  tlnotnrod  with  tbe  sacrificial  aabct, 
The  dear  skin  wram  hli  body ;  with  the  tout 
Of  Marva  bound,  tna  madder  Uoted  garb. 


Krila  or  iiret,  b.  c,  Idth  April  2352 
Treta  or  serond,  B.  c  28  th  Out.  1528 
Dwapur  or  third,  „    lotli  Sep.  90t 
Kali  or  f'liurth,      „      8tli  I<\b  ■540 
Tbe  Krita  Yugs,  >is  the  iirst,  or  {golden  age. 
KBITHE>  Gr.,  of  DIos,  llordeom  hexas- 

tichoii,  Linri.  Barley. 
KB1TTIVASA,  Sans.  From  KritU,  the 

Bkin,ai)d  vasiis,  a  garment. 
I^ITZ,  Hind.    Cousinia,  ap. 
KBIYA,  the  second  degree  iu  tlie  Saiva 

^stem. 

KRIYAT.  Hind.  Ophelia  elcgaus,  Andro- 
gnphis  paniculata.  Wall.,  aud  othe^  plants 
yielding  Cbiretta. 

EBODHAGABA,  Sans.  From  krodha, 
soger,  and  agam,  a  house. 

KBOH,  Pkrs.   a  coss. 

KROMELA  ?  Qmelina  aaiatica. 

KROMO,  a  musical  instrument  of  Java. 

EBOMOS,  OuranoB  and  Moloch  had  attri- 
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The  pipal  italT,  the  other  imapa  the  bow. 

Aran.   W  hcnoe  oomea  he  ? 

Bralimacliari  means  a  Lindoo  student  iu 
theology.  All  twice-born  bindooe,  i.e.,  the 
Brahman,  Uie  Kshatrtya,  and  the  Vaisya  are 
enjoined  to  spend  the  first  quarter  of  their 
life  in  this  state. 

Hindoo  writers  give  this  branch  of  tbe 
Aryan  immigrauts  the  eecond  place,  the  biah- 
mans  being  first,  and  theresyaand  endra,  the 
third  aud  fourth.  In  the  rules  of  conduct  for 
this  branch  of  tlie  Aryan  race,  the  natural 
duties  of  the  Ohetriya  are  declared  to  be  br»> 
very,  glory,  fwtitude,  rectitude,  not  to  flee 
from  the  field,  generosity,  and  princely  con- 
duct. Mann  says  "to  defend  the  people,  to 
give  alms,  to  sacrifice^  to  read  the  V^as,  to 
^nn  Uie  allurements  of  sexual  gntifieatiw ; 
such  are,  in  a  few  words,  tlw  duties  of  • 
Chatriya."  How  this  soldier-branch  bn^ 
up  is  extremely  obscure,  but  though  most 
of  jthe  Biyput  families  are  believed  to  be- 
long to  them,  it  is  now,  Iiq^tot,  geawally 
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thouglit  that  noDe  of  present  ntcea 
in  India  can  trace  tlieir  dffloent  fVom  the 
ancient  race,  whose  eoustant  wars  amongst 
themselves  and  for  othera  have  exhausted 
tbem.  If  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  potDt, 
the  preseut  Rajput  races  may  possibly  be  of 
die  warrior  Kshetiya,  and  undoubtedly  take 
the  Kshetrya  place  ae  soldiers,  princes  aud 
rajahs .  There  seem  to  have  been  two  branches 
of  that  part  of  the  Aryau  family  that  entered 
India  :  the  Solar,  who  traced  up  to  Ikshwaku, 
and  the  Lunar,  who  traced  up  to  Badba,  and 
Bndha,  married  £lla,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku. 
These  soldier  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  brahmanism  readily,  wad  the  brah- 
mans,  to  overawe  them,  eonseerated  by  fire  on 
Mount  Aboo,  a  warrior  body  who  still  remain, 
and  are  known,  as  the  four  Aguicula  iElajput 
tribes,  whose  descecdents  still  dwell  in 
Bigputanah.  The  third  Upa  Veda  which  was 
composed  by  Viswamitra,  treats  on  the 
fabrication  and  use  of  arms  and  of  the  imple- 
ments handled  in  war  by  the  Chatriya 
tribe.  The  four  Agnikula  Rajput  tribes 
are  the  Chohan,  Solunki,  Puar  (or  Prumar), 
Mid  the  Furihar.  The  unnamed  progenitors 
of  these  noes  seem  to  have  been  invaders 
who  sided  with  the  brahmaus,  in  their  war- 
fares, partly  with  the  old  Eshatrya,  partly  with 
increasing  schismatics,  and  partly  with  invad- 
ing Grffico-Bactrians,  and  whose  warlike  merit 
as  well  as  timely  aid  and  subsequent  conformi- 
ty, got  them  enrolled  as  the  Agui-kula  or  "fire- 
born,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  solar  and 
lunar  families.  The  Agnikulaare  now  mainly 
found  in  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
Oojein  to  Rewah  near  Benares,  and  Mount 
Aboo  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their  mira- 
culous birth  or  appearance.  Vikramaditya, 
the  champion  of  brahminism,  according  to 
common  accounts  was  a  Pnar.  A  hindoo 
i-ace  calling  themselves  Khatri,  is  numerous 
in  the  Upper  I^mjab  and  about  Delhi  and 
Uurdwar,  and  they  are  found  along  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  Benares  and  Fatna.  These 
Khatrl  divide  themselves  into  three  princi- 
ple classes  1,  the  Char-jatt  or  four  clans,  viz.  : 
Seth,  Marhota,  Ehuuna  and  Knppoor  ;  2, 
Bara-jati,  viz.  :  Chopra,  Talwar,  Tnnnuhu, 
Seigut,  Eukker,  Meihta,  &c  ;  3,  Bawan-jat, 
or  fifi^-two  clans,  amongst  whom  are  Bun- 
dari,  Meittdnc^  Sefati,  Snri,  Sani,  Unnud, 
BnhieeD,  Sohdi,  Bedhi,  Teehnn,  BbuUeh, 
ftc  Inferior  Bf^put  tiibee,  are  settled  in 
Bundelcund,  and  in  Gurry  Mandella.  Others, 
according  to  Thevenot,  are  settled  in  Multan, 
as  the  <wiginal  country  of  the  Ehatri,  from 
whom  he  says  the  Rajputs  are  believed  to 
spring.  AsBoOD  as  Alexander  had  crossed  over 
to  Tuila,  on  die  east  side,  Ambisacres,  king 
of  tte  Lidiiui  mountaioeerB  (sappoeed  to  be 
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tlie  predecessors  of  the  Gfaikar,)  sent  ambassa- 
dors with  prescmts  to  him  :  u,  shnilariy,  the 
chiefs  of  the.  Jmidi  afterwards  made  their  sab- 
mission  to  Timnr,  in  1398,  After  Alexander 
had  crossed  the  Acesines  (Chenab)  and 
Hydraotes  (Ravee),  he  appears  to  have  beet 
drawn  out  of  the  direct  route  towards  the 
Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  Sangala,  most  pro- 
bably being  between  Lahore  and  Multan  ;  bat 
we  ai-e  left  by  Alexander's  historians  in  uncer- 
tain ty  as  to  its  position.  The  name  Sangal% 
oecura  only  in  Arrian  :  and  is  sud  to  hmve 
been  a  city  of  great  strength  and  importance 
in  the  country  of  the  Cathei.  IXodomn 
SienluB  calls  the  same  people  Cathei,  or 
Kathei ;  and  these  may  possibly  be  recog- 
nized under  the  name  of  Gatry,  of  Theveoot, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Khatri  or  Kshetiya  tribe. 
Thevenot  speaking  of  the  people  of  tf  nlian, 
says,  "  there  is  a  tribe  of  Grentiles  here,  called 
Gatry,  or  Rajput ;  and  this  is  properly  their 
country,  from  whence  they  spread  over  all  the 
Indies."  Dtodorus  Siculus  marks  them  by  the 
custom  of  their  women  burning  themselves 
alive,  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  ; 
which  continued  apracticeamongdiem  as  well 
as  some  other  hindoo  tribes,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  19thcentui7.  We  find  by  Arrian,  diat 
the  Cathei  were  confederated  with  the  Mailt 
and  Oxydraceie,  that  is,  the  people  of  Multan 
and  Outch,  and  which  lay  to  the  south-west 
of  the  place  where  Alexander  might  be  sup- 
posed to  cross  the  Hydraotes  (or  Bavee)  in 
his  way  into  India.  That  the  Malli  were 
the  people  of  the  present  Multan,  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  if  we  attend  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  voyage  of  Alexander  down  die 
Hydaspes  here.  Before  the  arrival  of  die 
Aryan  or  Sanscrit  speaking  colony  of  lliebrah'- 
miu,  Khetriya  and  Vesya  races,  the  greater 
part  of  nordiem  India  was  peopled  hy  rode 
aboriginal  tribes  described  by  the  Sanscrit 
writers  as  MIecha,  Dasya,  Nishada,  Ac, 
and  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  those 
aboriginal  tribes  were  of  Scrgrthian  or  at  least 
of  non- Aryan  origin.  The  Ehetri,  of  the 
Panjab,  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be 
dissimilar  to  the  Kshetriya  of  the  Bajpnt. 
In  the  Panjab  their  avocations  are  looked  npm 
as  eflfominate,  but  these  writers  and  trados 
are  not  much  infoiw  in  coorage  and  firmness 
to  the  ruder  tribes,  while  th^  are  snperior 
in  oirilizaUon,  refinement  and  capadty  for 
afhirs :  wme  of  Rmijeet  Singh's  best  gover- 
nors and  ministera  were  of  the  Ehutree 
race.  Both  Baluch  and  Afl^ban  are,  in  truth, 
in  their  own  country  little  better  than 
freebooters,  and  the  mahomedan  fiiidi  has 
mainly  helped  them  to  justify  their  excesses 
against  those  of  other  persuasions  and  to  keep 
them  together  underacmnmon  banner  for 
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potpoies  of  defenod  or  aggression.  .  But  the 
Khotne  wad  Urm  of  their  dities  and  towns 
an  snterprising  as  mercbaots  and  frugal  as 
tndemeo.  They  are  tlie  priacipal  finandert 
and  aoooanliaDts  of  the  country.  And  even  yet, 
the  anoieot  military  spirit  frequently  re- 
sppeirs  amongst  the  once  royal  "  Kshatri" 
tod  tbey  become  able  govenioi's  of  proTincea 
nd  skilful  leaders  of  armies.  The  Kutthri  of 
Bettr  claim  to  be  RiOpott  and  to  be  of  the 
laaent  Kshattya,  though  mauy  of  them  are 
nwfen  of  "nakki,"  "kor"  and^kioara." 
la  roali^  the  Ehattri  of  India,  are  a  frag- 
SBsnlwy  peqdoi  from  some  ancient  stock  now 
natnunable^  but  spread  all  through  India,  and 
astively  engued  in  peaoeAil  avocations.  The 
Iste  nyah  Chnndoo  ImX  was  a  KbetrL — 
BeJuulVi  Memoir,  pp.  123- J  33;  Record* 
Government  of  India,  No.  2  ;  GUa ;  Capt. 
Cmngham's  History  of  the  Sikke,  p.  22  ; 
WUson'i  Hindoo  Drama.  See  Khetrya, 
Kiiatri,  £hetri,  Vidya,  Aiyan,  Chetrya. 

KU  or  Ca,  Sanb-  Is  a  prefix,  meaiuDg 
'  evil Ku-mar,  the  evil-striker.  Heuce, 
prtAiably,  the  Mara  of  Rome.  The  birth  of 
Ko-nar,  (be  graoral  of  the  army  of  the  gods, 
irith  Ihs  hindoos,  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Gredaas,  bom  of  tim  goddess  JahnaTi  (Juno) 
without  sexual  interooorse.  Kumara  is  always 
iGCompanied  by  the  peacock,  the  bird  of  Juno. 
—TodtR€^a»than,    See  Kumara. 

KU,  HiHD.    Celtis  caucasica. 

KU,  see  India. 

KUA,  HiMu.  Curcuma  serumbet. 

KUA-KA-NASHASTAH,  aUo  Tikkur, 
HiHD.  Arrowroot. 

KUA  KALANGU,  also  Koa-maoo  m 
Kot-DUTu,  Ma.leij»,  Txu.  ?  Curcuma  angufr- 
tifblia. 

KUAME,  Hind.,  of  Lahore,  species  of 
Onosma,  a  root  yielding  a  red  dye,  a  black 
tsperiog  root  like  a  [mrsnip,  with  rough  gla- 
bnuu  leaves,  very  like  the  allied  genus  An- 
^ax^—Foweir*  Hand-book^  Ko/.  i,^.  447- 

KUANG,  see  Cochin-China. 

KUANO  ?  Guana. 

EUARA,  see  Jurkuudaloo. 

KUAY  KALUNG ;  Kua  koghai,  Mai^sal. 
Curcuma  angustifolia,  Roxb. 

KUBAB,  AuB.,  Febs.,  Hind.  Koast 
neat ;  little  pieces  of  meat  roasted  ou  skewers 
of  silver,  wood  or  iron.  Kubab  are  generally, 
in  India,  spitted  on  little  slips  of  bamboo, 
thowh  ulver  is  often  used.    See  Kabab. 

KUBAB  CHINI,  Hihd.  Piper  cnbeba. 
Gabebs. 

KUBAN,  see  Kabarda. 

KUBAYBATCHIE,  Saks.  GuiUndiua 
bondno.  Linn  ;  W.  ^  A. 

KUBBI,  Pess.  Ape. 

KUBEBEN,  Gas.  Kubebu,  Bdb.  Cubebs. 
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KUB££:B,  also  written  Kabir,  a  cele- 
brated hindoo  Unitarian  reftmner,  equally 
revered  by  hindoos  and  msusulmans,  founder 
of  the  seet  called  Kubeer  Punthee,  or 
NanukPuuthee,  frcHu  which  Nanuk,  founder 
of  the  Sikh,  borrowed  the  religious  notioDB 
which  be  propagated  with  &e  greatest 
success.  Kubeer  lived  about  a.  d.  HoO, 
he  assailed  at  once  the  worship  of  idols, 
the  authority  of  the  mahomedao  Koran  and 
hindoo  shasters,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
learned  language.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
weaver,  or  a  foundling  reared  \fj  a  weavw, 
and  subsequently  admitted  as  a  disciple,  by 
Bamanand.  His  reli^ons  views  are  very 
obscurely  laid  down,  bnt  the  laUtode  of  usage 
whioh  he  saneUoned,  and  his  employment  of  a 
spoken  laoguage,  have  reodei-ed  his  writings 
extensively  popular  among  the  lower  orders 
of  northern  India.  Another  account  makes 
Kubeer  a  mahomedan  by  birth,  and  a  weaver 
by  profession.  His  disciples  may  be  either 
roahomedans  or  hindoos.  On  his  death  the 
mahomedans  claimed  a  right  to  bnry  him, 
the  hindoes  to  burn  him,  in  consequence 
of  whieh  they  quarrelled,  and  placed  a 
sheet  ovw  the  corpse,  which,  when  Uiey 
withdrew,  according  to  a  l^end,  they  found 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  tulsee  plant,  the  favoarite 
nymphseofKristna,  the  lower  part  intorehan, 
an  odoriferous  herb  of  a  green  colour,  the 
colour  of  the  prophet  Mahomed.— (7orrc«- 
pondence  relative  to  Hindoo  I^antieide,  p. 
39.    See  Kabir,  Kabir  Fanthi. 

KUB£L,  Hind.  Androp<^on  martini, 
Soxb. 

KUBEIS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  holy 
mountains  at  Mecca,  of  which  wonderful 
things  are  related,  no  meaning  is  assigned  to 
the  name. — Vule,  Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  391. 

KUBERAKSHI,  Sansc,  or  Fadari  chetto, 
Teu  Bignonia  suaveolens,  R. 

KUBERA  WANLOO,  Tbl.  Common 
women. 

KUBJAE,  HiBD.  Rosa  centifolia,  Rosa 
incerta. 

KUBJAKAM,  SiHOH.,  or  Farike  gadda, 
Tkl,  Trapa  bispinosa,  L. 

KUBLGIRA  or  Kili-katr,  a  tribe  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  migratory,  who 
act  as  ferrymen,  and  exhibit  pictnres  of  the 
Fandava  heroes. 
KUB-LO-WAH,  Bdrh.  Laurus,  gp. 
KUBO,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Shan 
race,  in  the  Munipur  language. 

KUBO,  a  title  of  the  secular  emperor  of 
Japan.    See  Kobo. 

KUBTUCK,  a  river  of  Jessorc. 
KUCHA  or  Kut'cha,  Hisd.   A  term  in 
general  use  to  dcsisnato  any-Aine  iniDroper 

Dg^d  byVjOOglC 


KUCHU-NAB. 


KUDI-KIM. 


or  incomplete  or  of  emtUX  value,  in  oppositioa 
to  the  word  Puk'ba,  uteaniDg  ripe,  mature, 
complete. 

KUGUA-BUNDI.  HiKD.  Herbalists. 

KUCHAN,  Hind.  Ephedrm  alata.  also 
Aaparagua  punjabensia. 

KUCHANDANA,  Hikdw  Adenauthera 
pavoDios,  Linn.,  IViUde. 

KUCHANDANAM,  SAK8c.,or  Erra-chau- 
iltinam,  Tkl.  Pterocarpus  saBtaUous,  L. 
SaQdorswood,  also  Adetunthen  pavoniua. 
Ku  means  "  bad,  inferior." 

KUCH  BAHAB,  a  small  marshy  district 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Goalparm.  The  station  is 
348  miles  from  Calcutta    See  Cuteh  Babar. 

KUCHCUEE,  see  Kabul,  Denu«^ 

KUCHCHELA,  Tel.  Antbencum  tube- 
rosum, R,  ii,  149  i  Fhalangium  tnberosam, 
Knnth  ;  W.  Ic. 

KUCHEBIAN  or  Amboosi,  HiSD.  The 
mMigo  fi*uit,  dried  and  sliced. 

KUCHIK,  see  Kelat. 

KUCHILA,  HtND.  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

KUCHILA  KE  MULUNG,  Hind.  A 
parasite,  Visuum  monoicum,  found  on  tfie 
Nux  Vomica  trees  of  Cuttack  ;  a  snbatitnte 
for  preparations  of  strychnine  and  an  ex- 
tremely powerfiil  narcotic.  Its  powder  is 
a  powerfiil  convulsive  tonic,  producing  tbe 
same  eflfocts  as  the  strychnia  and  brueinic 
preparations. — (ySAaughnet^t  Beng.  PMar^ 
p.  406,  and  Di*.,  p.  376. 

KUCH-KOLE  orKisbtee,  HwD.  A  fa- 
qeer's  wallet. 

KUCH-KUCHlYAfBna.  Papymstege- 
tiformis. 

KUCHLA,  Bbmg.,  Ddk.,  Himo^  Strych- 
uos  nux  vomica. 

KUCHLA  LUTA,  Bmia.  StryohnoB 
colnbrina,  AtfM. 

KUCH  MABDA  PAT,  BENa.,  Hind. 
C<wchorns  olitorius, 

KUGHNAL,  Hum.   See  Kooefanal. 

KUCHNAB,  Hiin>.  Baohinia  variegata, 
hinn. 

KUCHOO,  Bevo.,  Pirs.  Colocaaia  anti- 
quorum,  also  written  Kuchu,  Kuchwee. 

KUCHOO  GUNDUBEE,  Brao.  Homa- 
lonema  aromatica,  Sekott. 

KUCHOORA,  also  Kuchoora  shutfai, 
HiVD.,  Bbvo.  Curcuma  zerumbet,  Boxb.  ; 
zernmbet,  long  zedoary. 

KUGHU  GUNDUBI,  Bnto.  Homalo- 
nema  aromatica,  Sckott, 

EUCHSA,  Hud.  A  doabtful  cnonrbita- 
ceous  plant 

KUCHU,  Bsira.  Coloeasia  anttquorum, 
Sek. 

KUCHU,  Sans.  Hair.  Fromkuch,  to  bind. 
KUCHU-NAR,  HiHD.  Bauhinia  acami- 
nata,  Roxb. 
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KUCHUB,  DuK.  Kuchun,  Tsl,I 
Guniuma  zedoaria,  So$e. 

KUCHUKI,  Bbho.  Exaeum 
Roxh, 

KUCUbl  NUNA,  Tkl.,  properiy] 
kudi  nunay,   Sapindos  emarginatns. 
nut  oil.    See  Oil. 

KUCHWA  or  Coorma,  Byuonyrooaii 
and  tndiscriuiiuately  applied  to  tlte 
of  Ajmer,  meaning  tortoise.— Torf*! 
thattf  Vol,  ii,  p.  3^1.    See  India,  Btji 

KUCHYAPA,  Sans.  A  proper 
pa,  means  to  drink. 

KUCHWEE,  Bero.  Coloeasia 
ram. 

KUDA,  a  Malay  name  for  the  honc- 

EUDAKA  DOBNATTA,  Simok. 
DOS  nnx  vomica. 
*  KUDALEEA,  a  river  near  Si^eerl 
in  Comillah. 

KUDAU,  Hind.  A  pickaxe. 

KUDAU,  Sans.  Plantains. 

KUDAUA,  Hind.  I>e8modium 

KUDALLA,  Singh.  Leeohes. 

KUDAMAN,  Haleal.  A  class  of  i 
slaves  in  Malabar,  Wil$tm, 

KUDAPALU  MABAH,  Tam. 
rhena  codaga. 

KUDABI  PASJAH.TEKNAI,Ti 
of  Stenmlia  fcetl^a.   See  Oils. 

KUDAVAN,  Tam.  A  ^pherd. 

KUDDA  MULLA,  Malbal.  Ji 
sambac. 

KUDDAR,  a  whitUh  coloarad 
good,  found  ivcm  Sowee  to  Hasdifaa 
Santbal  jungles.    Planks  are  sawn 
wood,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  any  diing 
Engineer't  Journal,  Juljf  1860^  p.  ldfc| 

KUDDIA-KHAR,  Bkhg.,  also  ~ 
Khar,  Gde.,  Himd.  Bwax. 

KUDDMUL,HmD.  Jasminnm 

KUDDOO,  Bind.  Cnearbito 
Bottle  Grourd.   This  is  grown  at  the 
mencement  of  the  rains  ;  a  good  swt 
that  is  necessary,  requiring  no  further  < 
—Bidden.  SeeKaddoo. 

KUDDOOT  ALAIN,  BniiM.  A 
of  Tavoy,  used  in  house  and  ship  bull 

KUDDOOT-NU,  BuBM.  Aninferioci 
of  Tavoy,  used  In  t^t  building. 

KUDDU.  Goz.,  Hind.  Hellabom 

KUDDUM,  Bno.,  Hwd.  Ni 
amba,  R&iA, 

KUDDUM,  Makk.  Nanclea 

KUDET  -W  AKLEE  -  WANLOO, 
The  women  (^{his  caste  dreea  thetrl 
bunch  on  the  right  side  of  their  bea^ 

KUDI,  Tah.  Basket 

KUDIA,  a  slave  tribe  in  Coonpaidl 
bar. 

KUDI-NIH,  Hurp^  Bergen 

Digitized  tiyafilPOy  IC 


KVDD-X0I>DPn-KAB  A  R. 

)I  MAI,  Taii^i  see  Hindoo. 
7DIBE-FAL-PASHAKAM,  Tah.  Red 

ef  Anentc. 
JDK£G|  Mabr.    Hoeoinlia  mtHitaDa. 
OM  of  the  two  Pani  seets  in 

}NnS,  SM  Uzbak. 

BiHG.     Pumpkin.  Lagenuia 
_,  Caeurbita  laceoaria  or  C.  pepo. 
)IT1I,  Bbko.,  HiMD.  NauelM  eadamba. 
}SA-JUyi,  Tbl.   FatraojiTa  rox- 

)BA  liuKHA,  a  hill  OB  the  Malabai- 
ritfa  I  nMmhleDce  to  a  horse's  head. 
)SAP-DDKHU,   Ta«.  Stereutia 

)RAT'HALVASSI,  Turk. 

Aa      I  GoBanJAin,  PxRS. 
Kn»w  I 

foaiid  on  the  dwarf  oak,  though 

other  phuits  are  said  to  produce  it, 

It  to  abnndaBtl}',  m*  of  such  good 

.  It  ii  collected  iij  gatheriog  the 

iiTlbatne^ 

•*«ThamaaaaoB  eadi  laaf  Ad 
PMiMHa, 

thiB  di7,  and  then  gentlj  threshing 
onr  a  doth.   It  is  thna  bnm^t  to 
IB  hmps,  mixed  with  an  immense 
'  of  fngments  of  kaves,  from  which 
eleand  hy  boiliog.   There  is 
kind  of  manna  found  on  ixwks  and 
vhioh  is  qaite  pare,  of  a  white  colour, 
neh  more  wteemed  than  the  tree 
Hu  manna  seaaos  begins  in  the 
iMd  of  JimOf  at  irtiicb  period  when  a 
(iMve  dnui  usoaJly  cool,  the  Eoords 
nias  nanna,  and  maintain  that  tiie 
qaaatity  is  always  found  in  the 
iflar  noh  a  night.   It  is  called  in 
,  KadrathalTasm,  or  the  divine  sweet- 
Aralnc,  Hnsee ;  in  Ferua,  Ohas- 
I ;  in  Kootdtsh,  GImso. — Rich's  Ren- 
I  Koordittan,  Vol.  i,  p.  142. 
)RAT-WALI  CHAHAY,Tak.  Pani. 
nwtiettlatam. 
>EUM,  of  Behar,  Orotalaria  jnneea, 
taboHibiseaB  oannalmra8,£fim.,  J3o«is 
A. 

>BUTTEE,  HiHD.  Hnahroom. 
3UICBAI4  (white  and  red)  Hon). 

gbdiata.— i)C. 
SUMBAH,  of  Bombay,  Cana(?alia 

)u1eAi' MABAM,  Mahr.  Tcmi- 

riMNiii. 

PALU,  Mauul.  GavoiiHa 

)U  •  EUDUPPI  •  KABAR,  fortune 
-the  word  comes  fnnn  Knda-kndap- 
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KUBN-LVBN. 

KUDULEE,  Bbho.  Plantain  tree,  Man 
paradisiaca. 

KUDUMBU,  BsNO.  The  Shady  HaiwlM, 
Nauclea  eadamba- 

EUDUMI,  Tah.  A  tuft  of  hair  left  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  by  hiodoos.  It  is 
called  in  Sanscnt  Stk'ha  and  seems  to  be  the 
Sisoen  of  I^ev.  xix.  aod  27.  It  is  cut  ofi"  the 
head  of  a  deceased  hindoo  by  his  Ben,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  further  fuaeiid  ceremonies. 
The  Greeks,  Bomaw  «ad  Egyptiana  «f  old 
wore,  and  the  Tartars,  Chinese  and  tundooa 
now  wear,  this. 

KUDUR,  Dus.,  Hiirp.  Frankineense. 

KUOTJRIT  JUVVI  or  Putra  jivi,  Tel. 
Putrajiva  roxburghii,  iValt.  Jutt!  is  applied 
to  various  kinds  of  fHcus — Knduru,  Br,  344, 
"  a  branch  of  a  family**  is  almost  syn.  with 
putra,  a  son. 

KCDUVAU  VER,  Malkai,.  Root  of 
plumbago  z^lanica. 

KU£a<,  Hind.   Pinus  Cxeelsa. 

KUE-LA,  Gnz.  Charcoal. 

EUKN-LXJEN,  a  mountain  chain  as  «eeq 
from  Sumgal  in  Turkestan  is  in  lat,  36*  8'  N., 
and  long.  78*  and  13,215  feet  above  the 
sea.  ^e  Kuen-Luen,  is  the  northern  crest  of 
tl7e  great  range  which  bounds  the  higb,ta|>Ie 
land  of'  Thibet.  This  range  is  the  true,  water 
shed  between  India  and  Central  Asia*  the 
Indus  abscising  all  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  southern  slopes  cf  the  range,  while 
the  northern  rivers  which  form  the  E^r^  Kusb 
force  their  way  through  or  round  the  outer 
baiTter  of  the  Eu^i-I^^o,  and  wend  oortb- 
ward  to  the  Gobi  or  Sandy  desert. 

In  the  Knea440tn,  all  passoa  above  )5,0QQ 
feet  are  dosed  in  winter  by  Ae  heavy-  ancnr- 
foU.  ThefoUowiBg  are  ttw.  pdncipai  pMiWi 
inlndia 
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EUEN-LUEN. 


KUFELZTE. 


5. — In  the  trot  of  ihe  J^ara  Sonm 
from  Long.  S.  Or.  76°  to  79'  80' 


Mnstagh  1B,010 1  Em  Komm  )«,3U 

Gbug-^MD-mo  18,800 1 

6,~-l*  the  crett  of  the  Koum-lun  from 
Long.  E.  Or.  78"  to  80' 
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at  TheoM*  11.001 

S«rW«lutlior(a)  ...ia,lM 

(a)'nMMtwoi!MM>oMBBatlMafedfi»-pnKitloil  pvrpoMt. 

Trees  grow  very  generally  in  the  Himalaja 
up  to  heists  of  llfSOO&el^andinnwstparta 
there  are  extensire  fiwests  ooTering  the  sidea 
of  the  mountuoa  at  bat  a  littie  distance  below 
thii  limit.  Id  western  Tibet,  however,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  a  forest 
Apricot  trees,  willows,  and  poplars,  are 
fteqnently  cultiTated  on  a  Uuge  scale  ;  poplars, 
indeed,  are  found  at  Mangnang  in  Gnari 
Khorsum,  at  a  height  of  13,457  feet,  but  they 
are  the  objeots  of  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  lamas.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Koen-Lnen,  are  no  trees  at  all,  owing 
to  the  considerable  height  of  ihe  valleys.  In 
the  Andes,  they  end  at  about  12,180  feet,^ 
the  Alps,  on  an  average,  at  6,400  feet^  isolated 
specimens  occurring  above  7,000  feet.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  coincides  in  most  cases 
with  the  highest  permanently  iofaabited 
villages  ;  but  the  extremes  of  cultivated  grain 
remain  below  the  limit  of  permanent  habita- 
tion.  In  the  Himalaya,  cultivation  of  grain 
does  not  exceed  11,600  feet,  in  Tibet  14,700 
feet,  and  in  the  Euen-Luen  9,700  feet.  For 
the  Andes,  the  limit  is  11,800  feet,  in  the 
Alps,  MOM  of  the  extremes  are  found  near 
Ilndelei',  at  %  hdght  of  6,630  feet,  but  tbe 
mean  is  abont  5,000  fiset  The  upper  mean 
limit  of  grass  v^tation  in  the  Himalaya  is 
at  15,400  feet,  in  western  Tibet,  nearly  the 
same  level  as  far  the  highest  pasture  grounds, 
16^500  feet,  may  be  adopted  ;  in  the  Kuen- 
Lnen,  grass  is  not  found  above  14,800  feet. 
Shmbs  grow  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  15,200 
feet,  in  western  Tibet  as  high  as  17,000  feet, 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  Gunshankar,  even 
to  17,81 8  feet  On  the  plateaux  to  the  norUi 
cf  tlie  Kara  Kmun,  ahrnbs  are  found  at 
16,900  feet,  and,  i4doh  is  mwe  remarkable, 
they  occasionally  grow  there  in  ooosiderable 
quantities  on  spots  entirely  destitute  of  grass. 
As  an  example,  may  be  mentioned,  amongst 
several  others,  the  Vohab-Chilgane  plateau 
(16,419)  feet  and  A  BaBhmalgnn(  14,207  feet). 
In  the  Euen-Lneo,  the  upper  limit  of  shrubs 
does  not  exceed  12,700  feet.  Above  this 
height  grass  is  still  plentifiil,  and  shrubs  being 
here,  as  gaierally  everywhere  els^  confined  to 
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a  limit  below  tiie  vegetation  of  gniss,  ihe  rai^ 
presents  an  essentw  contrast  in  this  teapeet 
to  the  charactmstio  aspect  of  the  Kara  Komaa. 
The  nnmbar  of  species  of  plants,  as  well  aa 
the  number  of  individuals,  is  exceedingly 
limited  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Rueo-Laeo. 
Lichens  are  compl^ly  wanting  in  tbe  dry 
ai^lar  gravel  covering  the  high  plateau,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mouutalns  in  ^eir  neighbour- 
hood. Thewildyakftheexistanoeof  which 
in  the  wild  states  has  been  doubted,  and  the 
kiang,  five  to  six  speines  of  wild  sheep  and 
goats,  hares  and  mice^  are  feqad  as  h%h  as 
16,000  to  17,000.  Two  syitenu  of  eieev^ 
are  particukriy  regular  in  theeeatral  parts  of 
the  Kuenlnw  ;  die  steeper  me  ^ps  nwth  80 
to  50^  east,  the  other  south  20  to  40"  west. 
A  hard  ciystalline  rock  occurs  not  unlike 
puddiug-Btone,  which  coBtainod  enclosures 
of  sph^cal  and  angular  forms,  the  quarries 
where  Uie  Tashem  stone  is  dt^  are  at  Gal- 
b^;aEhen,  in  tbe  valley  of  Earakarii. — B^fori 
on  the  Proeeedings  of  the  Magnetic  Smnt^ 
of  India,  p.  9.  See  Arians,  Eantkoram,  Tak. 
KUEFHUL^  HwD.  Hyricasapida. 
EUEVEA,  Taic,  a  dylaa  tree  which 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  im  diameter, 
and  fourteen  feet  long.  It-  is  used  hj  lha 
natives  in  boats  uid  honse-werll.— JEsl|re  «« 
the  Timber  of  Ceylon. 

KUFA.  Theold,nowdeeayedeUyof£nfa, 
foanded  by  the  kalif  Omar,  was  conatmetod 
from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Four  mUea  to 
the  westward,  Meshed  ^i  stands  eonspicaoos. 
Enfa,  gives  its  name  to  the  old  form  in  which 
Arabic  was  writleut  Tlie  inseriptkms  on 
Mahmood's  pillar  at  Grhusni  are  ki  Kufie. 
All  was  buried  at  Etda  after  his  nmnfftiinatioM. 
—Mignan'i  TroveU,  p.  3S5.  :Saa  Kallek. 

KUFA.  TheKeyLiaaottheosUyai^ 
lar  deaariptifm  of  vessd;  traceable  to  tati- 
qutty,  that  appears  on  these  rivers  of  aneieol 
oalebri^.  The  circular  bowl-shaped  basket 
boat  or  "kufa,"  (so  named  ft-om  tiie  Arabic 
•wofdf  which  means  basfaet,)  is  aUo  used  as 
the  common  fcrry-boatk  Its  fabric  is  of 
dose  wiUow-work,  well -coated  and  made 
waterproof  with  the  bituminous  tubstauoe  «t 
the  coautry.  It  holds  about  three  or  foer 
persons  witii  room  enough,  tbddgh  dot  in  the 
moat  agreeable  positions. .  ' It  Is  Inoved  1^ 
paddles  aeross.  He^odota8  notiees  the  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  boats  plying  on  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  mentioning  them  as  e<^poaed  of 
willows  and  the  skins  of  aniduLls  j  and  adds, 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  great  eltf,  the 
owners  sold  eveiy  matdiial  of  the  boat, 
excepting  the.  skins  and  those  tikey  packed  oe 
tbe  backs  of  asses,  and  cAftied  i^kanee 
they  came. 

KUFELZTE,  mora  geninidlTi  known  as 
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the  Vofiiieye,  an  Affghao  tribe,  oumbering 
Sa,000  &milieB,  an  o£bhoot  of  the  Abdalli, 
oae  of  the  branches  of  which,  the  Snddozje, 
give  Boveraigaa  to  the  AffghauB  in  the  17th 
and  IS&i  coDtaries. 

EUFF,  also  Knffee,  Panj.  Chaptalia 
goufjinM.  The  plant  is  a  mere  weed,  irom 
Siak  to  LoloB,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 
anmodei  hills  in  the  vary  greatast  profiuion  ; 
<knfl;*  pealed  off  the  leaves  of  the  plenty 
isealiedl^dM  pohsrries  * sdchfta,' and  the; 
ue  it  instead  oi  dnder  for  their  matchlocks, 
Ac  The  plant  is  exeeedinglj  common  in  the 
Himalsja,  and  is  found  over  thdr  whole  extent 
tnm  Mnnree  to  Almorah,  as  well  as  Simla. 
When  the  ieams  are  damp  and  gmen,  the 
'fadPis  pealed  off  the  back  of  the  leaf  witii 
giMtMUtfaadqueknesB.  'Knff'wonld  not 
mitt  the  etronger  and  larnr  kmds  of  paper, 
bat  it  woaM  be  aHiilable  for  that  of  the  flmst 
snd  most  delieatft  knid.  Hie  ooUeotion  and 
dlwDgbftemeat  of  the  down  from  the  back  of 
the  lesf  would  coat  little  or  nothing.  The 
mazimam  number  of  leaves  on  ea<^  plant  is 
lt,aeni{nia>Bm  8.  A  kaoder  or  hill  basket  of 
lesves,  weigh  sboat  1 2  seers^ooet  one  anna,  and 
tfie  product  1  lb.  2  oz.  of  tiie  01m  ;  separating 
tfae  film  costs  aboot  one  anna  more,  or  2  annas 
for  1  lb,  S  OE.  In  some  c^estfae  leaves  get 
UMted  hy  the  mist  and  fogs,  one-half  the 
ndei^e  of  the  leaf  will  often  be  foond  of  a 
bmfa  tinge,  and  whenever  this  Is  the  ease 
the  Um  wIU  not  separate.  A  seer  of  Ae 
letfes  was  weighed  and  the  film  separated, 
fte  prodoet  was  f  of  a  dilttak  of  film  from  1 
•eer  of  the  leaves,  or,  2  lbs.  avoirdnpois  gave 
l^oi.  of  film;  consequently  1  cwt.  or  112 
Ibe.  of  the  leaves  woald  only  produce  6  lbs.  4 
OL  of  the  fllm,  and  1  ton  of  leaves  less  than 
1  cwt  the  fllm. — General  Cox^  from 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Rm»,  (Bengal  Artillery), 
iatedMmrree,  2drA  July  1868. 

EUFFIN,  Aa.,  Himd^  Fsbs.  A  shnmd. 

KOT-6EEEI»  HiMD.,  Fna.  A  skimmer. 

KUFL,  Pbbs.  Locks. 

jjUyMKK,  or  Alfa  HtWP.  Poqeer^  dress. 

KUFBA,  BnQ>.   Oreoseris  kngninosa. 

K0FBA,  a  town,  six  honrs  from  Sert^  on 
the  BilUs  road,  in  the  district  of  Shirwen. 
The  castle  of  Shirwan  is  only  an  hoar  from 
Eofra.  In  Rich's  time,  the  bey  was  powerfol 
ud  independent,  and  a  younger  branch  of 
tike  AsMO  Keif  family  and  consequently 
u  Efubtte  or  descendant  of  Saladin.  There 
is  a  jold  n^e  in  Shirwan. — BieA'f  JSesulsMee 
hKeordittan,  To/.  i,D.  S77. 

KTJFRI,  see  Kirkook. 

KUQHAL  M*i.»4r»  Careoma  angosti- 
IbHa. 

KU6INA,  HnrD.  Bosa  webbiaaa. 
KUHAK,  see  KeUt. 


EUHAON,  in  Grorakhpur,  on  a  colnma  is  an 
inscription  in  imperfect  Sanskrit  widi  errors 
of  orUiography,  date  not  before  tenth  oen- 
tuty.  The  character  used  in  the  inscription  is 
the  Gapta  or  Allahabad  Mo.  2,  a  little  before 
the  Gaya  aiphabeC  There  is  no  invoeatioii 
and  no  hindoo  goda  are  named.  Indra  is  men- 
timed ;  and  the  pillar  reoorda  that  five  images 
of  him  aze  set  up  by  the  roadside.  Hie  naked 
figure  on  the  column,  backed  by  the  seven- 
headed  snake,  is  the  same  as  one  in  die 
Buddha  cave  at  EUora.  It  mentions  tiie 
death  of  Skanda  Gupta,  [of  Allahabad  ?]  183 
years  before  the  date  of  the  inscription,  bat 
the  recorder  of  the  inscription  belmiged  to  a 
wealtl^  private  fsmily.  His  name  was 
Madra,  and  he  pnt  it  up  in  honour  of  himsetf 
and  fouily,  aon  of  Kudra  Soma,  son  of  Bhetta 
Soma,  eon  of  AmaibL  Madm  pmtoea  to  be 
tiw  friend -aadiialnMi^  brahaiaiii,  nn,  mmI 
Tati ;  'bat  -fliere  jve  not  any  hindoo  gode 
named  in  the  ins(ffipti<Mi,  and  all  the  a&ed 
figuras  ont  on  the  pillar  are  evidenUy  the 
same  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  ^eavca  of 
EUora.  The  chances  are,  that  the  inscr^k* 
titm,  like  the  Gupta  inscriptions  <rf  Allahaha< 
and  Bhitari,  me  out  on  a  [mvioasly  MilrtiBg 
buddhist  colamn.— Ko^.  vii,  82. 

KUa-I-NEMEK,  or  HiU  of  Salt,  a  moun- 
tain  of  singular  appearance,  described  1^ 
various  eastern  authors.— -Ot(wi<;yV  TVoma^ 
Vd.  UfP.  155,  properiy  £oh-i<QainalL. 

En£uI-SIAH,FaBa.  SeeLaristaa. 

KUHEBATZE^  Gxe.  Gowlii^ 

KUHNAB,  the  wild  almond  tree  which 
grows  in  the  sooth  of  Persia.  Its  frott  is 
something  like  that  of  the  service  (Sorbns) 
and  is  jr^ow  when  ripe,  slight^  aeid  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  When  unripe  it  ia 
green  or  red.^ — Baron  0.  A.  DeBode's  2Va- 
vel$  m  Luristan  and  Arabittamf  p.  358. 

EXFHNI,  HiHD.   Fmit  of  Cmyi  arbona. 

KUI  at  Kuji,  Hnn>.  Bosa  bnuM»iat 
Oad  kuji,  is  Fyms  variolosa  i  Tser  in^U  ll 
Fmnos  ameniaea ;  Ban  kajn  is  Sosa  aiao- 
nqjhyUa. 

KUIBUB,  Bmra.  Wato^lUly,  NjmplMM 

lotas. 

KUJOOR,  HmD.  Dates. 

KUKAI,  or  Knke,  Hind.  FUoourtia  aapi- 
da,  also  Rhamnns  persica. 

EUKA  TULA8I,  or  BatsaUa-knxa,  Alla- 
batsala,  Tau   Baeella  alba,  Linn. 

EUKA  WOMINTA,  Bmra.  Gleome  viar 
cosa. 

KUK'HA,  a  race  in  the  nortb-westem 
Faiyah  who  occupy  the  ragged  aumniaina 
along  with  the  Biaiba. 

KUKUURA,  HmD.  Coronma  aedearil^ 

Ron. 
KnKI,the 
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iies  to  tbe  bouUi  of  the  Gsro,  Ka^  «nd 
Mikir  treM,  or  the  faill  rangeB  of  Graro,  Jaiatia 
and  Cachar  in  STihet,  Tipfierah  aod  Chitta- 
gong  amoDg  Ae  mouataias  to  ihe  uorth  «8Bt 
of  ttile  GhittagAng  proTiatie.   There  are  sew 
Kuki  who  oanae  from  the  radw  pexU  of  Tip- 
fierah uid  ChittagoDg,  ited  ihioir  foi-m  of 
apeech  is  not  uttraTa  intelligible  to  an  old 
Eaki.   The  Manipm-  dialects  and  that  of  tbe 
■Mw  Kuki  are  mataalfy  intelligible.  In 
1848-49,  foHf  Enki  tribea,— the  ThaAm,  the 
Shingahim,  the  Chungtett  and  Ae  lAttigutt, 
were  'drivm  into  north  and  Boath  Aiehar  aod 
into  Hanipar,  traax  their  lotetioiiai  by  the 
Lusbai  people  who  apeak  a  Knki  dialect  and 
dwell  farther  Boutfa.   Tfaer  were  driven  Wtek 
hy  Colonel  Xdator  and  his  Sylhet  Light  IttAte-  i 
try.  Hit)  entertaiDed  the  new  Enki  as  addiers^  i 
«Qd  th^  are  foond  to  form  .good  ent-poet 
teUieraen  the  frobttera  of  bofeh  the  L«8h*i 
fad  the  Angaim>  conntriea.  l^eLooehui  faow^- 
«Ter,uttftttfaeirtam  being  preend  dp  north- 
vnidi  hjkiwther-tribe  still  itiore  poirarftd  thiit 
theoBBelvee,  called  dw  Poi,who  are  npproaeb- 
ing  from  tbe  Bonth-eaat.  The  hilLj  tract  lying 
between  'Cachar  and  Ghittagohg^  is  inhkbhed 
l^  -tbe  'LeoahaijWho  daim  and  ht^d  all  the 
tract  of  conntry  to  the  south  of  the  potttltd 
of  the  latitDde  of  Ohaiterchodra  hill,  and 
east  ^  Hill  Tippemh  to  the  Tepu  river 
is  the  -Bannese  frontier.   Petben  is  their 
chief  d^^,  be  is  bmevolent  ;  and  Ghuiii^ 
visbve  is  a  maHgnint  deity.    The  Euki 
likewise  worahip  the  nK>oB.   Tbey  have  no 
■^^VSoBsedtaUnistetof  totigiob.  TheTfaeta4>u, 
mik  pritit  and   vineir,  is  *oC  hweditexy  •mA 
iMa  ofltoe  is  not  «ovMed  -ftam  fear  a(  the 
farttiatovy  i:>iieB.  Tbe  Eu^  •ooeopy  ^Ibel^ 
TitaenA  and  OhHtagong,  with  nnoflntto 
Calotiar  %trb  Ni^  cbtled  the  old  Koki.  Those 
in  Gaefatir  we  skilAil  in  the  cuItivatioB  «nd 
we«rtt»g  of<oottoQ.    The  Caebar 'irid  Kuki 
ttre'nnder  4,Oeid  and  are  arranged  iailo  Ibtee 
divtafobs,  ^  RbangbaK  the  Efaehna  and  tbe 
9Meb.-   ffbe  Kuki  are  also  called  Lanetb. 
They  are  little  civilized,  are  of  an  active, 
ttuitetthr-inftke,  ibiit  not  tall.   The  tiladkion 
of  the  Euld  respecting  their  origin  is,  tiut 
they  and  the  Mug,  are  ita  e%iriDg  of  the 
rittne  pi^^itov,  Who  had  two  sons  by 
different  mothers.   The  -Mnft  *hey  say,  are 
lAe^'deSf^daDts  tif  tbe  eldef,  and'the  Eaki,  of 
tbe  youDger'BOQ .   The  mother  of  the  yodnger 
IraVlng  died  during  his  Kiffkncy,  he  was  neg- 
lected by  his  step-mother,  who,  while  she 
ieldihedhBr'ofrn  son  allowed  him  to  go  naked, 
fttiiioirdltfg  to  iCotemab,  tbe  Koki  are  all  hun- 
ters imd  warriors,  and  «ro  divided  into  a 
vtiitftier'of-aiiltittct  tribes,  totally  independent 
of  each  oUier.    The  r^ahships  are  heredi- 
tBi7,  nndHhe  roji^  by  way  of  difelhiG^, 
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wear  s  small  slip  of  doth  toand  their 
Idns ;  ftnd,  as  a  ikther-mwk  of  superior  rank, 
they  have  their  hair  brought  forward  and  tied 
in  a  bubch,  so  as  to  overdutde  the  forehead, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Euki  leave  tbek*a  hav- 
ing loose  over  tbe  shbdlders.  Eaki  are  atiaed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  Bpears,  eluba^  and  the 
dah,  a  hand  hatebet,  raseubtiag  the  knife  ef 
the  Nairs  on  the  Makbar  Goiast  a*d  a  anet 
deatiaotiTe  weapon  in  elott  combat  '.Vkty 
also  ifrear  ronnd  their  Mcfca  httge  iifiii%a  of 
a  parttcnlar  kind  of  shell  Ibaad  ;in  Oak-  hiUa  t 
•bout  tbdr  Imns,  and  en  their  ti^ghe,  Imme- 
diately abeve  the  knee,  th^  tie  bujge  bundles 
of  Icing  geat'e  hMr  ef  a  red  ocdoaiv  end  on 
dieir  arms  they  have  broad  rings  of  ivory^  in 
Order  to  make  them  ^appe*  tbe  more  terriie 
to  their  enemies.  The  Knki^  ace  vindfetive  j 
Mood  must  al^rays  be  abed  i<or  h]ood.  Ibe 
Euki  hlwe  bat  one  wifb  t  Ihey  nuiy,  howerei^ 
keep  «8  many  oono«b&Dea  aa  ttn^  pleaaeb 
Adultery  may  be  ponished  with  instnt  death 
by  eithw  of  the  iqjnnd  partie^.if  the  gnU^ 
beoaftgbt  by  them  in  the  fteC 

On  die  eaBtm  ft<oiUier,  ttie  |ieople  «•  u 
entirely  difibrent  raoe  from  tfm  JSM  of  tbe 
ChittagOBg  Jangles.  The  name  by  which 
tibtey  are  commooly  known  is  T^iperah.** 
In  phynogncHny,Boma  of  them  «re  like  the 
Uanipooree,  but  the  greater  part  bear  aMire 
resemblance  to  ibe  Ehasiafa  tribes  having 
strongly  marked  Caltouk,  or  Hong^iaa 
featores,  with  flat  Awes  and  thick  Upe,  not  ia 
genml  shwter  in  stature  than  Bengali,  and 
for  won  museuhr  and  stnmgly  made>.  Maiiy 
of  them,  with  fak  -com^aiona  searee^ 
darker  than  &  ewteihj  Buropean.  Tbe  viU 
lagea  contained  periikpa  from  100  to  900 
inhaMtants  each,  and  oanh  honse  is  faised  oa 
bamboo  piles  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground.  On 
the  dea^  of  a  chief,  the  V)dy  i>  smcke-dried 
and  kept  for  two  motflhs  with  the  family.-  If 
a  ikll  in  baittle,  -they  inime4intely  pro- 
ceed on  ti  bead.httvdqg  ex|ie<Ht3{R)  and  bring 
in  the  heads  of  those'thegr  kill,  bpld  ftaatings 
and  dukoinp  and,  aftar  -ontting  the  hflwd  into 
pieoes,  6aia  «  portion  40  each  village.  This 
is  ceniMered  in  the  light  i>t  a  sacriftoi  to  the 
manes  «f  the  deoensed*  In  4he,  apiiag  of 
1871,  tbe^  made  severot  inronds  into  Anam, 
for  the  pni^HMB  as  was  alleged,  of  obtaining 
heads  for  the  manes  of  a  ohteTs  dan^ter. 

Tbe  Ix)06hai  dwell  oa  tbe  southern  frontier 
of  Cachar.  Ia  1848-49,  they  drove  up  the 
Euki,  frtMn  the  south,  into  Cachar.  In  their 
turn,  tbey  are  being  pressed -up  into  Cachar, 
by  the  Pot,  a  tribe  who  are  «dTmnetag  from 
the  Boath-«a0t.  The  Looshai  inhabit  >Ae 'hilly 
tract  lying  between  Cachar  and  Chittagm^, 
and  claim  and  held  all  the  tract  of  eeontay  to 
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Chatter  Choora  hill,  and  east  of  hill  Xipp«nh 
to  the  Tepai  river,  is  Bnnnese  frontitt*. 

Khoftt  neaiiB  a  viUage,  Ehumia,  a  villa- 
ger. The  two  tribes,  Khunia  and  Euki, 
oeen^  th«  hiUs  of  Sylhet,  Tipiwrah  sod 
Qiitt^oag,  tbe  Khamk  on  Ae  Bkirts  and  ihe 
Enki  oa  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  Kuki  are 
the  rttder  «r  more  pi^an,  (tagh  4lao  tinctured 
iritfa  hinduism.  Thej  term  their  anpremo 
beifi^  Ekt^ett  Pctfai^  to  irbeoi  ikey  aaiori- 
tcet  gTal,  and  an  inftriortmeia  named  ShUB 
Subtowhom  thqr  ^^.«  goat  ShemSaq 
iipat  opm  evarjr  ^pHtrter  ef  a  Tillage,  in  the 
form  of  a  mde  block  of  wood.  Bcicire  this 
they  place  the  beada  of  the  blais,  whether  of 
wot  m  war,  or  of  aoiilaals  of  the  ebue. 

Tin  Choimah  are  looated  m  the  lower 
hills  betweu^  the  Kaki  and  the  plains,.- to 
the  north  and  eaat  of  Chitti^o^.  Both 
tribes  are  dcwribed  as  having  flat  noses, 
mall  eyies  and  broad  vonnd  hem^  and  todif- 
Jsrfroitbjft  Nag»-iiiappeanui<e,asinthefar 
mtonuL 

If  a  Koki  man  die  at  nif^t  hia  Mif  is 
boned  m  the  neniag.  Ve^«taUe«  and  idee 
srepUoed  on  the  apot  where  the  body  was 
baroad,  and  tdie  relatives  of  the  deoeased  ad- 
dress the  ashee  of  the  «onaamed  «erpe6  thna, 
"  We  bad  7011  farewell  to-day ;  whateVet 
moBsy  and  rioe  yon  have  acquired,  leave  with 
vs."  On  the  following  day  Iriends  i«s«Tt  to 
the  deceased  man's  boose,  and  offer  up  a 
ncrifioe  of  a  fowi  to  the  gods  Tevae  and 
Saagroh*  Liqaw  is  freely  partaken  of,  the 
goed-qaalitieB  of  the  deceased  ave  recited,  and 
aad)  lanMutation  ia  made.  When  a  nuned 
am  dies,  all  his  frietids  assenhJe  and  bewaU 
their  loss.  Vegetables  and  rioe  are  eooked, 
sadplaoed  on  the  left  side  of  the  cor^.ft&th 
«  g«Mird  or  bottle  of  liquor.  Amongst  the 
Beti  olai)  of  Kuki,  soon  after  death  :the  oorpse 
is  washed  wUb  warm  water,  and  covered  up 
with  a.eloUi.  Theiprincipal  deities  worshipped 
ireoalled  Tevacrand  Sapgpon,  to,  whom  t'pwJs, 
IHgs,  and  (^irituous  liQuor,  are  efiered  in 
■urifioe  -on  all  oocasions  of  siekoess^  Amine, 
«  ether  amotion,  irbioh  ^thciy  •coaoeive  is  the 
<n«st  me^tod  of  avvrting  evil  end  birioging- 
tWir  Y^iBhflf  and  mtdertakings  to -a  anqcMsfi^ 
tenmoatioo.  IHie.Kuki  baveao  inuiges  er 
teonplee  of  any  kind.  The  otgect  of  tfae 
Kjiki  inroads  on  the  plains  js  Jiot  ptundfr^' 
for  whioh .  they  haTe.:never  been  known  'to, 
show  any  desire,  but  tb^  kill  ao(I  0^07  antay 
the  heads  of  as  many  human  beings  as  they 
eaa  saize^  aqd  bave  been  known,,  in  e^e  nighti 
to  carry  offifif^'  These  ^  used  in  owtain 
ttremonies  performed  at  the  funends  ofrtheir. 
chiefs,  and  it  is  always  after  the  death  of  ooe. 
of  their  n^ahs  that  their  incnnions  occur. 
The  Kuki  smoke  dry  the  dead  bodies  of 
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the  n|ahs.  After  the  death  of  a  rajah, 
bis  body  is  kopt  in  this  state  for  two  mouths 
before  burial,  in  order  that  bis  family  and 
daa  may  still  have  the  satasfactaon  of  bar- 
ing him  before  tfamn.  Should  a  rajah  fall 
in  battle  by  auy  «hanee,  they  iminediatoly 
fatteeed  on  a  war  expeditiOD,  kill  and  brii^ 
in  the  bead  of  some  individual,  hold  feasting 
and  dancings,  and  then,  after  tiutting  the  bead 
ufto  pieeea,  send  a  portion  to  each  village  of 
the  elan.  Tbia  mu  dobe  on  the  nyrder  of 
the  Kaki  4BBjab  by  the  Nimsaa  oace. 
This  is  eenridered  in  the  l^t  of  aacsrifioe  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  deoeased  chief. 
The  Kuki  have  bem  accnsed  of  cannibalism, 
and  ia  one  instance  the  charge  seemed  sub- 
Btaiatiated,  but  they  disebihn  the  iaapatatifHi 
with  much  vehemence.  Nothing  cemes  amiss 
to  a  Koki— the .  elei^ant,  rbieooeros,  and 
bee^  being  equal  delicacies. 

The  new  Enki  dans  are  presided  over 
by  ng'ahs  and  muntpe«^  wfae  decide  all 
ma/Oen  of  diqmte-  bdronghi  before  them-| 
and  fai  suBfa  respect  do  they,  bold  their 
TaiaHtB  that  ikeAv  word  is  law.  One,  among 
all  the  r^abs  of  eacb  clas^  is  chosen  to 
be  the  Prudfaam  or  t^ef  rajah  of  that 
clau.  The  dignity  is  not  hereditary,  as  is 
tlm  oase  wiA  the  minor  rajahship,  but  is 
enjoyed  by  each  rajah  of  the  ckn  in  rotation. 
The  Kuki  cuUivate  rice  and  «otton,  bvt  in  a 
maoner.  quite  opposed  to  the  system  pursued 
by  the  Cacbaree  and  Naga,  the  fermsr  of 
whom  raise  three  crops  of  rioe  from  the  same 
laud,  and  the  latter  four. '  0%e  'crop  is  sot 
cat  November  whereas  that  of  the  otber 
bill  tribes  is  oot  in  August  and  September  ; 
their  cotton  is  also  very  fine..  Besides  this 
they  grow  tobacco,  md  mil  the  usual  -v^e- 
tables  met  with  in  ithe  hiUa.  The  Kuki  are 
described  as  short,  muscular  and  active,  with 
massive  limbs,  and  are  darker  in  complexion 
than  the  Chuniiah.  ISie-  men  ape  powmful 
and  hardy  but  turfoulently  ipolined-  Having 
been  accustonied  to  war  in-  their  own  conntij, 
Uiey  are  exceedingly  well  suited:  for  sokijers; 
and  those  that  have  bee^  -enroilied  in  the 
Eul^i  iewy-  at  -SUiduur  ^utfB,  tuned  oirt  w«ll. 
Tbey  aiyi  JiiUo  pwtinnlariy  medcstandde^t, 
each  man  living  with  bis  iamijy  in  a  effMate 
house.  The  widows  also  live  in  bousee  of 
their  own  (in  this  respect  like  fho  Kf^;  and 
Cacharee),  built  for  tbem;  by  f^e:  vUlagirs. 
The  men  wear  a  large  doth,  sometiuwa  two, 
wapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  hangii^ 
frcun  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  .Undemeatb 
this  th^  wear  nUfaing,  the  whole  body  bfBjng 
bare,  in  which  they  consider  there  taiplfi  no 
want  of  modesty,  as  such  has  been  tbrirvutem 
from  time  immemoriaL-  Ihe  women  wen  a 
short  striped  Petti*^!^  r^y^^gfu  tb» 
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Upper  part  »f  the  stonuch  halfway  down  to 
^  knee.  Married  women  have  thoir  breasts 
bare,  bat  all  Tirgins  are  oovered,  wearing  a 
■unilar  cloth  to  tiie  pettiooat  wound  round 
Hie  boeom  undemeatii  the  arm-pitB.  They 
wear  their  hair  prettily  plaited  at  the  back, 
the  two  ends  being  brought  round  in  front 
and  tied  just  above  die  ibrehead  in  the  fonn 
of  a  coronet.  Like  alt  hill  people^  tiwEvkiare 
most  dirty  in  their  habiti^  very  iddoni  wadi- 
ing  their  bodies.  The  sites  of  the  Kafcl 
WHi^es  are  well-chosen  on  the  broadest  parts 
of  the  h^est  ridges,  with  water  near  at 
hand,  generally  a  small  hiH  stream.  Smne  of 
the  chief  villages  oontain  as  many  as  200 
houses,  oommodioosly  built  on  platforms  raised 
between  three  and  four  feet  firom  the  gronnd. 
Every  part  of  the  house  is  furmed  of  bamtMX^ 
there  being  bat  few  trees  of  any  kind. 

2%e  Bonggu  or  Beiim  ere  sidd  to  resemble 
the  Burman,  but  to  be  less  strmgly  built  and 
not  so  wdl  nnde.  The  Efay-eng,  Eumi,  Ky-au 
Bonzu  and  Euki  vooabnlaries  Amr  that  all  are 
dialects  of  one  language, — Cole.  Myth.  Hind., 
p.  8S4  ;  J.  H.  Reytwiat  Emba$»y,  Vol.  o/* 
1864  tf  B.  A.  S.  J. ;  Latham  ;  Bnttler'$ 
Trawls  and  Adventwert  in  Atsamf  pp.  85- 
99  ;  AHeMton's  Treatiet,  4*.,  p.  77  ;  Ann^ 
Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  xil,  p.  86.  Bee  India. 
Ni^nJPolya,  Sin^po. 

KUKKA,  a  race  inhabiUng  the  hilb  west- 
ward from  Cashmere  to  tiie  Indus.  See  Koklia. 

KUKKA  BUDDA  or  Meda  kava,  T«l. 
Gh^wia  pilosa,  Lam, 

KUKKA  PALA  or  Verri  pala,  Tel. 
Tylophora  Tomitoria,  Voigt. 

KUKKA  PALA  KUBA,Ti;l.  Trianthe- 
ma  crystallina,  Vahl. 

KUKKA  PAVILI,  Til.  Portulaca,  Mp. 
KUKKA  POOAKU,  Tel.  A  large  leaved 
l^ant,  coram(m  under  topes  in  Ganjam— not 
seen  in  flower. 
KUKKA  TULASI,  Tel.  Ochnnm  canam, 

O.  album,  B.  lit,  Ifi; 
KUKKA  YAMTNTA  or  Nela-vaminta, 
Tsu  Polfttiisia  icosandra,  W.  ^A.IZi  C^roe 
Ttseosa,  Jt.  iii,  IfiS. 
KUKK0B-BA2I,  Hum.,  or  eock-flgfatiog. 
KUKOA,  Hiiro.  Flaeourda  sapida. 
KUKO-NOB,  see  Koko-nor. 
KtTKBA,  a  river  of  Pmibeet. 
KUKRA,  HnrD.  Anemone  obtnsiioba. 
KUKBBE  or  Kdcri,  Oocnmls  ulilisshnuB. 
— Green  encumber.  A  large  ooarse  kind  of 
cuenmber,  sown  with  melons  and  other  ftuit 
in  'fea  beds  of  rivers. 
KUEBOITDA,  Hivd.  Croaophoratinetoria 
Kt)K.8H,  see  Koech. 
kukBPCWA,  Hmo.  Celosia  asiatica. 
KUKUDU,  or  Kunkudu  ehettv,  Tel.  Sa- 
Ipiadu  emarginatus,  Vahl. 
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KUKU^U176HA,  Buio.  Hairy  laea, 
Leea  hirta. 
KUKUL,  Tail.  Conmiphoim  wadagasca- 

rensis.  B*delHam. 

KUKUBA  CHUBA,  Bnio.  Pavatta  In- 
dicai  Linn.  ;  Ban  Kukur,  HnrD.,  is  Comas 
(rfonga. 

EUKYAN,  Hchd.  Phcsuix  dacMitem. 
Dates. 

KULk  Hiud.  of  Lower  Himal^  hilli^  *e^ 
a  water  oourse. 
KOL,  Ar.,  Pibs.,  HnD.  All. 
KUL,  Karv.  One  w^pays  reTCoae  to 
Government. 

KUL,  Bmo.  lUiamnQs  jqjnba. 
EULA,  the  Pmnguese  name  ^  a  Oeykm 
tree,  caHed  in  Tamil  Kaaugha.  Itfis  very 
heavy  and  elose-grained,  ghnrs  -to  about 
tweaty-foM-  inehee  i«  diameter,  add  eigirt 
ibet  high.  The  nativee  use  it  for  geMil 
purpesea,  and  for  houses  and  vesada.  It 
produees  a  fVoit  vhieh  -they  eat,  and  *an 
which  they  extract  an  oil  whidi  is  naed  as  a 
medkHne.^ — Bdye,  C»yUm. 
KULA  or  Kulla,  Pbbs.  Hat 
KULA,  a  Aunily,  a  race,  a  tribe.  Pro- 
perly tiie  got  of  a  hindoo  is  hia  tribe  «ad 
Kula  is  the  race.  But  Kula,  aeaong  tfie 
Bi^pots  means  a  tribe  ;  and  corresponds  to  fte 
A%hMi  kbeil.  Amongst  the  liindoo^  ttere 
are  three  kinds  of  devata  or  deities  to  wfaiat 
worship  is  given,  the  Gramma  0evata  er 
village  god ;  the  Kula  Derate,  the  rmob  er 
household  or  family  god ;  and  the  lata  Devala, 
the  patron  or  permal  deity  of  htdlvidnals. 
Devata,  Adhi^levata  ;  or  primitive  daty, 
Sthana  devata,  local  deity,  like  Aryan  liindoo 
does  not  ree<^iae  the  village  gods  of  Southern 
India,  but  Uie  non-hiodoo  Turanian  raees, 
lai^ly  worship  tiiem,  and  even  many  of  tihose 
Turanian  racos  who  have  been  converted  to 
hinduism,  worship  them.  They  are  most^ 
shapeless  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  oneared  wim 
vermtli<m,  and  mostly  represent  evil  qprirtts  or 
devils.  These  are  the  A*ftma,  Amman  and 
Amoor  of  Oeeasteniand  aontiiflni  parte  of  the 
penmsuh^  and  the  Satwai,  Bhaiio,  Haasoba, 
Ohamanda,  Asra,  Ai  and  Marry-ai  of  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  pentnsula,  all,  of 
whom  are  raot^t^ced  as  causing  harm  to  indi- 
viduals. In  hMl^  they  are  n^ected,  bat 
when  sic&ness  occurs,  eltfter  to  individnak,  or 
as  an  epidemic,  thrae  apirits  of  evil  are  worship 
ped  with  much  solemnity,  and  bloody  saorifioea 
are  made  to  them  of  goats  and  sheep  and 
ballocks  and  bulUoes.  GotnorKahi,meana 
family,  and  eziated  attongat  K8hatiyn,Taisya 
as  w^  as  Brahmans.  €k)tra  depends  on  a  real 
or  imaginary  community  of  blood  and  then 
correspond  to  what  we  call  fimiilies.  No 
hindoo  house  i^|ffiawfe4.feMKithout  its 
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tDtokr;  diviaity,  bat  «be  notaon  atteebed  to 
this  dumctor  is  aew  Tttj  fiir  fttHB  preciae. 
Tke  detl^  who  is  the  dgeot  of  hereditarj  m* 
tmiiy  werdiip,  the  Kala  dentt^  is  aiwvft 
&n,  «r  Tishnuy  or  Dnrge,  or  other  prindpal 
fentoa^  <i€  ti»  hindoo  njthology— hot  the 
Griha  dmtaor  househotd  god  ruelj  bean  any 
diitiact  appellatioii.  In  Bengal,  the  domeatic 
god  If  aoaietimea  the  Saligram,  aometimea  the 
talMi  aonetiaMa  a  baaket  with  a  littie 
rioein  il»  and  acnneCiiDaa  a  water  jar,  tfrauyof 
iriikdi  a  Iwief  adontion  ia  Mfy  addrcmed,  moat 
anallr  hf  the  ftnuleB  ot  the  ftmify :  ooca- 
ooul^  amall  images  of  Lakshmi  or  CbaoA 
Mfil  Ae  effioa^  or  should  a  sAake  appear,  it 
ia  wotaliipped  as  tike  guardian  of  the  dwellii^. 
Ia  gntnl,  in  fanamr  tiBMB»  the  houa^old 
deitiiBB  were  r^arded  aa  the  imaeen  sfwrita  of 
ill ;  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who  horered  aboat 
•Tei7  spot,  and  chmned  soiM  partieiUar  nlea 
u  tbdr  own.  At  the  close  of  all  eeremcaieai 
oieriags  were  made  to  them  in  the  open  ak, 
to  heap  them  in  good  hnnonTf  hj  scattering 
a  liltb  riee  with  a  short  IbrmDla.  Tbmt,  at 
the  md  of  the  daily  eeranoBy,  the  hease* 
holdsr  is  enjoined  by  Menn— 1,90  **  to  throw 
ap  hii  obli^oa  (baU)  in  the  open  air  t»  all 
fle  (pods,  to  those  irko  walk  by  day  and  those 
who  walk  by  Dight,"  In  thU  light  the  honse* 
bald  ged  eoRtapmidB  better  with  the  genii 
locOTom  than  with  the  lares  or  poutsa  of 
SBtiqtiity^  ^l^Mm'«  Bind.  Th. 

KULAABBAAL7  Laqais. 

JCUL  AALIN  NAB,  Halkal.  Fibre  of 
Ficos  mys<HVii8i8«- 

KULAB,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badakhahan, 
its  ddef  ddma  a  Grreeian  crigio.  SeeKabnL 
Kuh. 

KtJLAK  of  Java,  a  grain  measore  77^ 
catty. 

KDLADHAN,  Huvd.  Conocarpfts  latifo- 
lios. 

KULAEE,  HiSh*  Ffaaseolns  trilobus. 
Three-lobed  bean.  Sown  JiUa  othdr  native 
faaaasi  Biddeli, 

EULAH  ABKCHIN,  Hm;  EmbrMdw 
ffdcaps. 

ECLAHU,  Huip.  Land  wMavad  by  a 
M,  <r  eanaL  Sm  Knli 

KULAI,  Hiiro.  FhasooliM  trilobM. 

KULAKA,  Sabs.  Nux  VobuMu 

KU):,Am;B^SwOH.  Calamandarwood. 

is  an  island  sooth-west 
of  Amoy,  three  mites  in  ciroomferenee,  prin- 
dpally  granitle. 

KULaNJI,  also  Sitik  Drnwh,  HiMI>.  Ni- 
C^sativa. 

KULAN  KOTE.  the  anciant  site  of  Tatta. 

KU-LA-PAI,  BoKX.   Ciott  arietianas. 

KULANJAH,  or  Knlaiyana,  Ab.,  Hiim. 
Kohuyoga,  Savb.   Alpinia  galanga,  Swx. 
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KULBUSB. 

KUIiAR,  a  riTor  of  Seont  and  Nagpors. 
KU  UA  BA,  Hiiro.   Vibamam  fostens. 
KULASAIEEBA,  Arya  GbakraTarti,  is 
foand  in  Geylonese  history  as  &e  naaoe  of  a 
great  warrkw  who  commanded  an  army  seat 
by  Kulasfukera,  who  is  called  king  of  the 
I^dyans  or  people  of  the  Madura  constry, 
which  invaded  C^lon  m  1314.    The  same 
name  re-appears  as  if  b^onging  to  the  same 
individoal  in  at  abeat  1871,  when  he  is 
stated  to  hava  erected  ftvts  at  Goknbot  Ne- 
gombo  and  Chilaw,  and  after  rednciag  ^e 
nwthem  iMrixm.  of  Ceylon,  to  have  fixed 
the  seat  of  giranunent  at  Ji 
VuU  Caikoy,  Vol.  ii,  p.  422. 
KULAT,  Hnro.   Dolicbos  iraifloni& 
KULAWAN,  Hiiro,  ef  Simla,  the  small 
field  pea,  Pitnas  arvenae. 

KULBA6I,  a  ferae  in  Cananv  which  growv 
to  fifteen  or  twenty*ATe  feet  in  helgblv  uid 
fr«m  twsnty-fodr  to  thirty-six  inehes-  in  dia- 
meter. It  yields  a  close-gndned,  hard  aad 
durable  wood,  and  ia  need  by  die  aativea  at 
HangaloiB  and  Hmora  for  Ae  kecda  and 
benaeof  yaasds.  Itisof  adark  c«lonr,aD4 
ia  aoBsidered  nlMble.^£d^  Foreata  of 
JSaloiiT  tutA  Casuutn. 

KULBUBGAH,  a  town  in  the  Hydsrabad 
domiaioo^  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsalaof 
India.  It  was  the  ea[ntal  of  die  Bahiuini 
dynasty  (which  commenced  With  Hassan 
Gaco,  A.i>.  1347)  and  appears  to  hare  ex- 
ceeded in  power  and  splendonv,  those  of 
Delhi,  even  at  the  most  fioariduag  periods 
of  their  history.  Kalburgah  wae' eeiirioal 
to  the  great  body  of  the  empire.  It  fell  to 
pieeee  with  its  own  i  w6ighV«nd  cot  of  it 
ware  formed  fonr  potent  ktagdoniH,  mder 
the  names  of  Visiapour  (properly  Bcijiq>nr), 
Gohnmda,  Berar  and  Ahmedaeggar ;  each  of 
these  snbeisted  with  a  eonndcrable  d^ree  ^ 
power,  until  the  Michel  conquest ;  and  the 
two  first  presOTved  ^n*  independency  unfil 
the  time  of  Anrangseb.  The  five  monaichs 
of  tfieae  kingdcani^  like  the  Cmars  and 
Ptolemies,  had  each  of  them  a  name  or  titles 
cpmmon  to  ti^e  dynasty  to  wbieh  he  bdoBgr 
ed,  and  whioh  were  derived  ftxmr  the  res- 
pective fonoders; :  IChns^  the  kings  of  Knl- 
bnqpih  w«ra  styled  Bahmani,  those  vt  Ymtf 
pour,  were  styled  Adil-Sbahi ;  those  of  Gol- 
oonda,  Kntab*Shahi;  and  those  of  Berar 
and  Ahmednuggur,  Niaam  Shah.  Bhairi  and 
Amnd  Shahi. — BennelPs  MemorTy  p.  Izxix  ; 
Orme't  Sutorical  Fragmenis,  p.  xxzvi. 

KULEAB,  PxBS.  Is  a  robe  exactly  aimiUr 
to,  but  worn  over,  an  Al-Ehaliq. 
ICUI.EEJA,  HiSD.  The  liver. 
KULEEJEE,  Hutd.,  The  pluck,  vb.,  the 
heart,  liver,  Inng^  spleen  and  kidneys  of 

[^i|ed  by  GoOg Ic 
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KULERI,  or  Ealar,  Hiiro.,  of  Bawalpindi, 
Bauhinia  vartegata. 

KULFA,  HiHD.  Fortalaecft  oteraeea. 

KULFA?  Gloreoil. 

KULFA-DODAK,  HmD.  SvpborbiB  he- 
lioscopia. 

KULFA.EA-TEL,  HniD.  GaariaoU. 
KULFI  RANG,  HmD.  Deep  UIm  oolow, 
blue  imrailifig. 

KUIjFUL,.Abab.   Gauia  ten. 

•  KULGHABI  BECHNE-WALA^OGI, 
•OS  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

KoLOtVLLy:  FASS^  ae»  Kelat 
KULHABl,  HnD.  SMokamm  -eAoina- 
ram. 

EULIa  or  Coolie^  are  laboarers  all  over 
India,  W.  W,  Hut^,    See  Koolee,.  Goalee. 

KULI,  Hind.,  of  Ba^vat  aad  in  Ourdas- 
pur,  land  irrigated  by  a  kal.  Sea  Kulak  a. 

EULIAN?  Galaagal. 

KUU  BENGAN.  Bbmq.  SetoBom  » 
lopgaoa,  Lmn. 

KULI6AM,  Bee  Kashmir. . 

EUIiI  KHAN,  alao  knoini  m  Tamaa 
Knli  Ekan,  atyled  Nadir  Shak,  king  of  Fer- 
•ia.  Invited,  by  Niaam-vi  Mulk,  be  innded 
India  io  173§,  1739,  defeated  and  re4Bitated 
kUkomed  Sbah  oa  the  7th  Jane  1747.  He 
waa  aseaaainated  is  Persia.  Akmeil  tin 
Abdalla  was  hia  treasurer. 

KULXMAH,.Ab.  ThemahomedaBeraad. 
Ik  conteiaB  five  section^  tii!  : 

Ealima^L-Shahadat,  tlie  martyrdom-oreed. 

Koikna-i-Tainjid. ' 
:  KnUma-i^Towhid. 

•  Knlima-i^md-i  Eufr. 
KnllBa  «-Tyub  or  l>-eob.- 
Enlma-i-Shakadarti  meana  "I bear  witness 

that  there  is  no  deity-  save  Go^  who  iatke 
one  and  faaa  a*  eo-eqnal  j  aud  I  beu-  witness 
that  Mahomed  is  his  servant  and  is  soit  fnwa 
him.**— AerA.  See  Eaiimah. 
.KULIHITAN,Tah.  Ooimam  hirsvtnm: 
KULIN,  a  class  of  iHrnhmaas  in  Bengal, 
«^  are  deemed  bj  other  brakmana  to  be  of 
▼cry  pure  deMtent  ud  is  conseqnifBee  many  are 
aaxions  to  wed-Aeir  danghters  to  thetn.  As 
a  result' the  KnFhi  men  are  great  polygamista, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteNirii  ceotary  a 
pamp'hlet  gave  the  fidlowiag,  amongst  otibers  : 


BhoUNath  BuuMnfee 
Bhagww  Cbatteriee 
Fanu  Chonder  Mooketjea. 
Uorda  Sndn  Hoiikajee 
ncattBi  Qtagiljr  >' 
Ram  Hoy  Mooka^ee 
Boido  Nath  MooMij«e 
Shama  Chum  Chitteijee 
NoboO«oaar  BanoBijaa 
liban  Ctaander  Baan^iM 
Jodn  Nath  BanneriM 
Sbib  Clrandw  Uookaijae 
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Pundit  Iswara  Chandra  Vidyaaa^  ^ 
ed  a  pamphlet,  in  Bengalee,  entiM  *1 
gamy~Should  it  be  aboUsfaMl  «r  not  T  \ 
^  these  marrii^es  are  sought  afker  by 
reUtioBS  oi  the  girk,  to  keep  «p  the  fcij 
of  their  fssailies  {  and  ^  dnldrea  of  )|| 
marriagea  isTariably-  reasaia  witb  i 
motfatts^  and  are  muntained  by  Ae  ^ 
ralatitms  :  im  some  oases,  a  KeoliBa  i 
dees  not  know-  lua  vvn  diildnn.— JM 
the  Hmdot,  VW.  iii,  9v  968.  i 

KULIKJAN,  Dm.  AlpiniagalaM 

KUZ^IT,  Maut.  SkiB  ev  leUker.  1 
kaya,  Malat.   Bark.  'l 

KUUT  LA  WANG,  HauT.  Tb»d 
tic  bark  of  a  w«hl  epedea  oS  omaaws^ 
duoed  in  atoadaaee  in  Beroeo.  It  ft 
CjanamoaaQm  kaUtlawaif  but  other 
are  alao  faaiKl.  It  was  probably  ^4 
which  induoedtteearUerT^aganioU 
that  tiie  true  ainaamtm  of  <^ylon,  wkia 
mnnh  resembles,  was  fcond  in  the  1 
pebigo.  niebavkia  weU-hnown  foriaj 
tikeapomatie  flarwir,  aad  fer  Ae  esseal 
it  prodnoes,-  b«t which,  is  nsrer  ertnol 
ttie  natives  Bmieo. — Ltm^t  Banmi 

KULIT  MANIS,  Malat.  Gaaad 

KULJIKOON,  0«.,  of  Anbs.  Colek 
antnmnale, /4ttff.  \ 

EULKA  BHINDA,  Bsm.  CassiaJ 
hitm.  \ 

EULKUL,  Aft.  Oaasta  ton,  £t««.  9 
kalkul,  HiMD.,  is  the  CanUo^drmmi 
eacabam.  i 

KULLA-B&SALA-EIBK,  Tax.  ! 
Oopodaki,  Sum.  |  FotU  BaisaU  kn^ 

Basella  alba.  '  j 

EULt^AI,  fJao  Bangs,  aim  KatM>1 
Hind.  Tin.  j 

KniXAH-I-aAZAItA.ee«Kaiki«j 

KULLA  KITH  MARA,  Cu.  ! 
gkwfterata,  JIo«A. ;  Wtlide. 

KULKURU,  Mal.    BeBds.  ' 

EULLA,  Hum.  Heaps  of  grata  OH 
ia  Uw  open  field  preparatoiy  to  behjpid 
andhonsed.— 2b<f s  JZwosOon,  Voi.  M 

KULI<AH,Fn8.  UtenUyaba^ri 
by  the  Afghans  to  erewned  beads  akn  I 
wearing  nativea  of  Enn^  ^leusd 
kuUah  of  blade  lamb-skin  is  universal  ^ 
the  Perstana.— Omm2^«  J'r.,  VtH.  i,« 

KULLEE,  a  river  bear  Qessgki 
Bareilly. 

EULLETUM  ?  Odina  wodier. 

KULLI,BiirD.  Evpkorbia  4iraeaUL  ^ 

EULLIANI,  Sams.   Gelosia  nedite 

EULL  MULLAH,  Ukvuu  Bd 
aruBdinaoea,  JUmb. ;  C.  P.  ' 

EULLOOA,  BOBX.    Cerben  maj 
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KUIXOO  KOU  MIN,  Tin.  Ilolocaii- 
thos  inspentor. 

KULLOORorBelMpore.  XhenOftofKul- 
loor  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Sut)^. 
Bat  the  eoiwud  given  to  riya  Uooher  Chund,  in 
181 5,confinned  tahim  the  eastern  poittonoDlj. 
The  fiuntlj  is  Rijpoot.  In  Kekaowledgment 
of  his  aerviees  daring  the  mutioies  in  1857, 
the  nyah  nceiTed  a  draw  of  htmoar  of  Bupees 
^000  vaioe,  and  a  salute  of  sevaD  guns.  The 
rmDoe  of  this  state  is  not  leas  tlnn  Bupees 
70^000.   The  pi^lAtioa  aawmits  66»848. 

KULLOBA  and  Xslpur»  Sind  tribes,  which 
farnished  its  last  two  roling  dynasties.  The 
Kalltaa  iraee  dieir  descent  from  the  Abbas- 
side  kalipbs,  and  the  Tatpnri  from  Mahomed, 
bat  both  seem  to  be  fialucbt  which  are  essen- 
iMlj  <^  Jit  or  Oete  origin.  The  Talpari 
{**  Tal"  or  "  Tar,"  Botassns  flabellifonnis  or 
palmyra,  and  **para,"  a  town)  amount  to 
om-foucth  of  the  popalatkm  of  Hyderabad 
wlueh  tiiey  eall  Lc^ri  or  Littie  Sind.  There 
are  none  in  the  Thai.  The  origin  of  tJie 
mabomedan  Kallora  andSahrai  is  donbtfat. 

KTTLIjUNG,  a  rivernear Kormngee  in 
Assam. 

EULLUNOAN  HATCHI,  Duk.  Whiting 
fiah. 

KULL  VALEI  MANNI,  Tak.  The  seeds 
of  Ganna  indaca^^Mm. 

KULLTAGHT,  a  river  near  Bailda  in 
Ifidnapon'. 

KUIXTHAIN,  a  plant,  from  the  fibns  of 
w^aA,  die  Lepehn,  near  Daijelin^  make  rope. 

KULKUSUNDA,  Buio.  Sssithia  sensitiTa. 

KULH,  orEafan,aua^HiitD.,PaK8.  A  pen. 

KDLM,  see  Kabul. 

KULM,  a  river  of  Bbopal 

KULMI  DAROHiNI,  Dok.  Lanrus  cin- 
aamomum,  rolled  cinnamon. 

EUUft-LUTA,  Bkho.  Hivea  bona-nox. 

KUL-MOOLLA,  Malml.  Bambasa 
arondinacea. 

KULMB-GHAE,  Berg.,  or  Knimee  sag, 
CeoTolTnlas  resilis.  Creeping  Bind  Weed, 
nie  grows  wild  :  Hs  leaftres  are  eaten  by  die 

KULM-TRASH,  P<u.  Faakoife. 
EUL-HULLA,  ICalbal.  Bambnsa ;  the 
Bamboo. 

KULNABr  Gypsum. 
KDLONJI,  Ham.  Nigella  sativa. 
KUIXX)A,  HiBn>.  Saccbarum  officinaram. 
KULOU-HIDYI,     SniOB .  Calamaoder 
wood. 

SULBE,  HiVD.  Ficea  webbiana. 

KULSIAH,  a  Cis-Sutlcij  territory,  has  an 
mm  of  155  sqoatie  miles,  and  a  population  of 
62;000  aoals,  with  a  rereane  of  Rs.  1 ,80,000. 
Hm  ftmily  came  fnm  the  village  of  Kulsiab 
in  the  Hanjlia, 
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KULT,  Hind.  Dolicbos  uniflorus. 

KUL  TEAK,  Tectona  giandis,  var.  A 
scarce  Tariety  of  the  teak  tree,  in  the  Wynaad 
about  Sultan's  Battery.  It  is  considered  supe- 
rior to  the  common  teak, — Mclvor^  M.  E. 

EULTI,  BxRQ.,  Due.,  Odz.,  Hutd^  Mahb. 
Gram  or  Horse  Gram,  Dolichos  biflorus,  or 
DolichoB  uniflorus.  Dolichos  biflorus,  the 
two<flowered  bean,  is  grown  in  fields  aftca*  the 
rains,  and  chiefly  used  for  cattle  ;  when  given 
to  horses  it  must  first  be  boiled  ;  ihey  soon 
become  very  fond  of  it,  and  keep  in  as  good 
condition  as  upon  uy  other  grain.  The  Ben- 
gal gram  or  cheona,  is  the  Cicer  arietinnm, 

KULU,  Tah.  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

KULU  or  Eullu,  a  hill  state  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya.  This  province  consists  of  the 
mountain  basin  of  the  Beas,  and  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sutlej.  Saltanpoor,  its  capital, 
is  elevated  4,594  feet  The  chain  boandiog 
the  Sutlq  on  the  west,  is  considerably  highw 
than  that  oa  its  east  bank,  and  ie  crossed  into 
Suket,  die  Jalanri  pass,  elevated  12,000 
feet.  The  provinoe  of  Cluunba  bounds  it  «n 
the  west,  and  the  pfaTsical  feature  of  Eulu 
and  Chamba  are  umilar.  The  poorer  Eulu 
people  wear  only  a  blanket,  wound  around 
the  waist  and  one  end  flang  across  the 
shoulders  and  pinned  across  the  chest,  men 
and  women  often  dress  alike,  but  the  long 
hair  of  the  womm  is  plaited  in  one  tress. 
The  natives  of  Busafair,  Sooker|rt-M nndee  and 
Knln,  in  the  Eohistan  of  Jhnllundhnr,  have 
all  sallow  complexions  and  seem  all  of  the  same 
race.  In  tJw  htlls  of  Eullu  and  Eaagra  are 
die  "  Gocgnra"  and  "  Gnddi  Tacee,"  who  cul- 
tivate little,  and  keep  herds  of  buflUoes,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  claim  cer- 
tain beats  of  the  forests  as  their  "  wariBi," 
or  ancestral  property,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  pasturage  tolls.  The  forests  of  the  lower 
hills  are  apportioned  out  among  the  Grnddi  or 
shepherds  of  the  snowy  range,  wb(^  in  the 
winter  season  bring  down  their  flocks  to 
graze.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Gocgur 
with  their  hnfbloes,  take  up  divisions  on  a 
hill  side,  and  carefiuUy  respect  their  mutual 
boundaries.— Cfo^il<HV«  Punjab  Mepertf  p. 
89  ;  H.  f.  et  7.,  p.  203.    See  Ladak. 

EULUMB,  die  name  of  several  towns  in 
the  south  of  India.  One  of  these,  is  Colombo, 
the  seat  of  Qovemment  in  Ceylon,  which  has 
a  popnlatiou  of  40,000  people.  It  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  Dntch  from  the 
proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardois,  for  it  has 
no  other  recommendation.  It  was  visited  bj 
the  Portngnese  in  1 505.  It  capitulated  on 
die  I6th  February  1796.  It  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  in  lat  6"  56'  N.,  long. 
79*  53'  E.,  and  expori<i  largely  to  Europe. 
Colombo  is  menti^d^ija^^^gafe^i  l^torical 
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■nnals  so  early  as  a.  d.  496 ;  the  name  it 
said  to  signify  a  sea  port  This  and  Gore' 
long,  Boath  of  Madras,  and  Quilon  of  the 
western  coast,  are  all  the  same  name  '*Eulum." 
—Hor$burghy  Sirr. 

KULUMBU,  Brno.  Cocculus  palmatas. 

KULUNQ,  HiHD.  TheEnlm  fowl  of  the 
Bombay  side  of  India,  is  the  Gnis  cinerea, 
the  European  crane,  the  G,  vnlgarts,  Pallat. 
It  Tisits  India  in  great  flockSt  but  whcrfly  dia- 
appears  in  Ae  Iweeding  seaam.  It  is  also 
oaUed  the  kananoh. 

EULUNOI  YEB,  Ualbu.  Tephrosia 
purpurea. 

EU-LUNG-SOO,  is  an  island  opposite  to 
Amoy,  and  commands  tito  entrance  to  the 
harbour ;  for  this  reason,  it  was  taken  pos- 
eession  of  by  the  British,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  China  war,  and  retained 
Qiitit  184o.— Arr^j  CAtea  owf  CAinent,  Vol. 
i,p,  844. 

jEULUNJI)  Mai»m..  Chulaadina  bondne, 

ZiMfl. 

KULUNJUN,  Bnca.  Alpinia  gilaoga. 
KULUSH-NUB,  Bug.  Fanienm  pala- 
doBom. 

KULUTU,  Sans.  Dolichos  nniflorus. 

EULU  KAY  NATH  or  Jhol  Ke  Ghurray, 
a  matrimonial  ceremony. 

KULZUH  or  Colsam,  the  Bed  Sea  or 
Arabian  Gulf,  represents  the  name  of  Clysma 
the  ancient  cXiw^  situate  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  bay,  in  long.  63*  SO*,  kt.  28* 
60*,  according  to  Ptolemy.  But  the  sea  of 
Cnknm,  says  Hamd  AlUh  Casvioi,  is  like- 
wise called  Babr  Ahraar'or  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
Arable  m^aoHre  here  used,  Ahmar,  must  not 
be  eonfonnded  with  Ae  proper  name  Hameir 
or  Hamyar,  bestowed  by  the  Persian  geogra- 
pher  on  another  gulf.  NatiTes  of  India  regard 
the  Bahr-i-knlznm  as  the  Caspian  sea. — 
Ou*eley'$  Travel*,  Vol.  i,  p.  28. 

KUH,  a  town  of  Irak-ajami,  between  Te- 
heran and  Ispahan. 

KUMAD,  HMD.  of  Faigab.  Sngar-caue. 

EUHAEUS,  Jav.  Cubebs. 

EUICALA  ?  Diamond. 

KUMALA,  the  son  of  Asoka :  a  legend 
regarding  him  proves  the  antiquity  of  the 
praetiee  of  placing  ^es  <m  the  ontside  of 
baddhist  temples.  In  a  former  ^rth,  Kumala 
is  said  to  have  plucked  the  eyes  from  a 
Chaitya,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  his  own  in  the  next  birth,  and  because 
he  then  presented  a  pair  of  golden  eyes  to  a 
Ghu^a,  ne  was  afterwards  bom  as  the  son  of 
Asoka,  witii  eyes  beautiful  as  tboae  of  the 
Kumala  bird,  fcom  which  circumstance  he 
obtained  his  name- 

KUUAON,  a  proTince  in  the  N.W.  Hima- 
laya, bounded  on  die  east  by  ^  river  Kali, 
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which  separates  Kumaoo  from  Nepaul ;  on 

the  west  by  the  Alaknnnda  brandi  of  the 

Ganges,  and  its  western  feeder,  tfie  Mand- 

akni ;  on  the  north  by  the  axis  of  the  Cie-Snt* 

lej  Himalajra,  and  on  the  south  by  the  nj^ier 

Gfaagetic  phdn.    The  elevation  of  the  Terai 

at  its  base  varies  from  600  to  1,000  feet  TbA 

mountains  of  the  outer  ranges  rise  to  7,000 

feet  in  many  places,  and  in  tiie  interior  attain 

to  1(^000  feet,  while  still  forlher  north  nai^ 

rise  to  20^  and  a  few  above  S4,000 

feet,  and  Nandadvri,  2ff,7£0  feet,  the  higbftrt 

mountain  west  d  Nepaul,  is  tn  tiiis  pronrinee. 

The  loftiest,  as  dsewfaere  in  tiie  Himalaya, 

are  never  on  the  axis  d  the  ohun,  bat  an 

still  further  north,  and  its  great  elevation 

may  be  judged  of  from  tiie  heights  of  tlie 

passes  over  it  Of  these  prooeeding  from  tta 

eastward  may  be  mentioned  the 

mu.  IS^  I  Valsa-taL..  e^ 

Maiia»..  18,740  )  Bhim-tal„  4,0M 


Laokpya^  18,000 
Lakhnr  ..  18,«K) 

Btkb        17,700  I  Almor«».  iJiW  | 

The  vegetation  of  Enmaoa  includes  foUj 
two  thousand  flowering  plants. 

TheDom  d  Knnu«L  is  now,  merely  an 
inferior  caste  dwelling  amongst  the  gcment 
population.  In  the  north  of  ladiar  under  the 
Himalaya  and  in  the  Kumaon  hills,  the  Dom 
were  onoe  a  considerable  tribe.  Tliey  are  still 
a  nnmeroos  helot  section  of  the  popahtion, 
being  in  feet  the  only  inferior  class  and  ordi* 
nary  labourers  as  well  as  artixans.  The  Dom 
are  very  black  with  early  hair  and  altogeUier 
aboriginal  in  appeaianee,  the  D<Mn  or  Doa»r 
in  the  labour-market  of  northern  India  take 
the  place  of  tiie  Ifhang  of  the  sonth  d  InUa. 
The  Dom  of  northeni  India  are  rope,  fen, 
basket  and  mat-makers.  In  Oude  and  Bengal 
the  Dom  are  sweepers,  and  carry  dead  bodies. 
The  Dom  are  also  musicians.  The  Mirasi  Dons 
are  mahomedans  and  called  Hir  and  Minst. 
The  Bodo,  Dhimal  and  other  tribes  inhabiting 
the  mountains  and  forests  between  KnnuMin 
and  Assam,  are  s^led  Tamilian  by  Ifr. 
Hodgson.  He  has  done  so  on  the  snppositioa 
that  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  as  distin- 
guished fh)m  the  Aryans,  belong  to  one  and 
Uie  same  stock,  of  which  he  considers  the 
Tamilian  of  sontbem  India  the  boat  npre- 
sentatives.  And  he  has  founded  tiiis  snppMti* 
ti(m  on  certain  general  granmatical  similari- 
ties which  are  eommon  to  the  entire  scyUiian 
group  of  languages. — CainpAsU,  pp.  16-124  ; 
mu.  Glott.  See  Khaa,  Polyandry,  SaniU- 
ria,  India,  Rawat  or  Baji,  Hindi. 

KUMAB,  from  Uie  Tamil,  also  Sanscrit, 
for  a  virgin. 

EUMARA  is  die  hindoo  god  of  war,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  indentiieal  with  Han,  the 
Roman  god  of  war.   Emara  was  the  aosi  of 
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lod,  like  H  the  Roman  Man  was  producdd 
bj  the  agtticj  of  Tulcan,  so  was  Kumara  bj 
ifae  hiudoo  regent  of  fiie.  Kumara  has  the 
feaeoek  as  hia  companion  ;  and  this  bird  was 
likewise  aacred  to  Juno,  and  as  the  Grecian 
goddesa  is  fabled  to  have  bad  her  car  dnvn 
hy  peteoeks,  ao  Ku-nun  (the  evil'Striker) 
feaa  ft  pcftoeek  for  his  steed. — 2btFt  Rt^an- 
ikam,  VoL  i,  p,  596.   See  Kn. 

KUMABA  DfiVI,  Knnaim  Gupta,  Ku- 
nun  Pala,  Koman  Sm,  see  losoriptions. 

<EUMAR]^  or  Knnari,  is  a  name  of  the 
goddess  Do^a,  derived  from  tin  Tamil  Ku- 
mar or  Komar,  and  the  Cape  Comoria  at  the 
•onth  of  die  peninsitla  of  India  is  derived 
iram  this  goddess.  The  author  of  the  Peri- 
plus  states  that  at  the  town  of  Koaur, 
vhere  th^  is  a  fort  and  a  harbour,  people 
caoM  to  bathe  and  porifj  themsdTss,  for  it 
is  related  that  a  goddess  ww  omoe  acoistom- 
ed  to  bathe  there  aiontUy.  Cape  Comoria 
formerly  ranked  at  one  (tf  the  Ave  aacred 
bathing  ^aeel^  and  the  motilUy  ba:Uiing  in 
honor  of  the  goddesa  DBtn  or  Pftrvati  is 
still  emitinaed,  but  the  nanber  of  Tisttors  to 
it  ia  now  rery  small. 

KUMABt  Can.,  of  Mysore  and  Canara, 
this  is  the  Ponnam  of  Malabar,  the  Puuakad 
of  Salem,  the  Ghena  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Tung- 
jM  of  Burmah,  and  is  a  rude  system  of  cul- 
tare  followed  ia  all  the  counties,  wherein 
eeolnded  tribes  and  others,  clear  parts  of  the 
foreoi.  The  kumari  cultiTators  earn  a  cheap 
biU  wretehed  subttstenoe,  and  live  in  miaer- 
able  huts,  Uie  Irnlar  and  Enrnmbu-  raeea  <m 
tiie  Neilgherrifls,  the  Uahti,  alao^  on  the  She* 
varoys,  thePonam  ealtivaten  in  Malabar,  the 
kamari  cnltiTatora  of  Canara,  and  tiie  E^ren 
in  Bunnah,  all  endeavour  to  obtain  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  by  scattering  grain  after 
burning  the  jnogle^  and  thus  avoid,  to  them, 
the  ii^Bone  restraints  of  oiviliaed  life.  A 
hill  aide  is  always  selected,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a  space  is  cleared.  Tiie  wood  is 
left  to  dry  till  the  following  March  or  April 
and  then  burned.  The  ground  is  then  sown 
with  Itahan  millet^  Panimim  italioum,  as  also 
withrioeiOryiaaBtiva.  In  Canara,  the  seed 
is  gmentty  mm  In  the  aabes  on  dte  fall  of 
the  flnrt  rdn,  without  Ae  soil  being  touched 
by  a  ploughs  It  is  fenced  and  weeded,  and 
tha  crop  gathered  towards  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  small  cn^  ia  taken  off  the  ground 
in  die  second  year  and  someUmeB  in  the  third, 
after  which  the  spot  is  deserted,  for  7,  10,  or 
12  years,  until  the  jungle  grows  sufficiently 
Ugh  to  tempt  the  tribe  to  renew  the  process. 
In  CfljkM^  the  Ghena  lasts  two  years,  and 
iadadeB  tha  cultnio  of  ohilliea,  yams,  sweet 
pntrtpes,  eottcQ,  hemp,  Ae.  About  the  middle 
«f  the  aineleeath  eeatary  in  Bdul,  the  moat 
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soutbem  taluk  of  Canara,  25,746,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  rural  population  were  engaged  in  it, 
Imt  north  of  that  taluk,  it  was  carried  on  by 
the  jungle  tribes  of  Malai  Kader  and  Uah- 
ratai  to  the  number  of  59,500.  Kumari  was 
then  prohibited  iu  Mysore  and  under  great 
restriction  in  the  B<nnbay  fVesidenoy,  and 
the  Madras  Government,  in  1860,  prolubited 
it  in  Government  forests,  without  speoUl 
ptfmission,  which  thc^f  commanded  to  be 
given  sparingly,  and  never  in  timber  spots. 
Mr.  Oannao,  a  coffee  planter  of  Wynaad,  says 
that  in  a  spot  thus  treated,  ouly  wood  re- 
grows,  unfit  for  any  building  purposes,  and 
be  had  never  been  able  to  get  coffee  to  grow 
on  it. — Dr.  Cleghorn  in  Report*  to  the 
Madras  Government,  1658,  ^c^  Cleghom 
ForetU  and  Garden*  of  India,  p.  12^ 
KUMABI,  BxNO.   Aloe  litoralia. 
KUMABIKA,  SuGH.  Aloe  indict.  Amjf. 
KUMABILLA,  SuroH.  Abes. 
KU  MATH  A,  Cam.   Gnwlina  parviflon. 
KUMATIKAI,Maual.  Cnenmu  celo- 
cjnihiM. 

KUMBA,  Hihd.  Mabb.   Caraya  arborea. 
KUMBA,  Tartar  cavalry  from  Koko  Noi-. 
KUMBAKA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  a  rak- 
shasa,  brother  of  Bavana. 

KUMBALorKaraala,HiirD.  Bed  powder 
fn»n  the  fhiit  of  Bottleia  tinotwia. 
KUMBALI,  Tah.   Benincasa  cerifera. 
KUMBANO,  Mamt.  Busa  equina.  Cuv., 
Ham.,  Smith. 

KUMBaR  or  Eoombar,  Hud.  Gmelina 
arborea. 
EUMBAB,  see  KekL 
KUMBAT  MARAM,  Tah.  Gardenia 
latifolia,  Ait. 

KUMBH,  HnnD.   Agaricus  eampestris. 
.  KUMBHI  or  Bttdadanedi,  Til.  Caraya 
arborea,  R.  ii,  638. 

EUMBI,  Hind.    Cochlospermam  goaiy- 
pium,  also  Cordia  vestita. 
KUMBO,  see  India. 
KUMBUK,  Simoh.   Tenninalia  alata. 
KUMBULA,  Malsal.  Gmelina  arborea, 
i2e»&..  Cor.  PL 

KUMBULAM,  Maliai,  also  Enmbnli, 
Tail.  Benincasa  eeriftra,  Sari. 

EaUBULABnKTA,Hiin>.  Nymphcea 
rosacea. 

KUMBULU,  Maleai^  Gmelina  arborea, 
Roxb. 

KUMBULU  or  Kambulu,  Txl^  also  Si^il- 
loo,  TcL.    Pencillaria  spicata. 

KUMBUBANI,  a  tribe  in  Beluohistan. 
See  Beluchistan,  Kelat. 

KUMEA,  see  Knki,  Ku-mi. 
KUM  FKBOZ,  a  river,  across  which  amir 
Aaan  Delemi,  built  the  Brad-i-amhr,  or  Bwd- 
ameer.  Aras,  is  a  mo^g^^  ancient 
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Arazei)  the  Awerma  of  the  Pui-ao!),  dow  called 

Kum  Feroz.    It  lavea  the  foot  of  the  rock 

Istakhr-    The  snowy  Ardekan  mountaiD8  are 

the  ssme  with  thoBe  which  presented  so 

formidable  a  barrier  to  Alexander's  pi-ogress, 

and  by  whose  slopes  he  descended  into  Peraia, 

in  his  advance  on  PersepoUs.    Towards  the 

north  of  Armenia,  runs  the  Araxes,  with  its 

numerons  tribntuies.   This  river  which  at 

its  commencement,  owing  to  its  many  aiBuents, 

bears  the  Penian  appellation  of  HaEara,8pring8 

from  the  side  of  the  Bin  Grol,  or  mountain  of 

thousand  Lakes,  about  30  miles  south  of 

Erzerum,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 

between  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 

the  Euphrates.    Its  course,  from  its  first 

spring  near  Jebel  Seihan,  is  almost  N.  E.  for 

about  145  miles  through  Armenia  ;  when  it 

turns  eastward,  being  then  near  the  fWmtier  of 

Kara :  this  proximity  continues  for  1 10  miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Aras  and  those  of  tiie 

north  hnmoh  ot  the  Euphrates  are  about  10 

miles  from  <me  anotho*.   Aocfffiling  to  PKny 

(lib.  vi.,  c.  9)  those  aouroea  are  in  the  same 

mountain  and  600  paces  asunder.   In  modem 

times,  the  north-eastern  dutricts,  along  the 

■banks  of  the  Araxes,  intervening  between 

Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  had  been  in  general 

subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. — Fliny, 

lib.  vi,  c.  9  ;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 

Vol.  ii,  p.  212  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo. 

Society^  Vol.  vi,  Part  ii,  p.  200.    See  Aras 

also  Bend  Amir,  Fars,  Iran,  Tigris. 

KUMHAB,  Hind. 

Kumar,  Bava.  I  Kansra  vsdn,  Tbl. 

Ksmbakar,  Kamm,  \ 

A  potter. 

EUMHAR,  Pavjab.    Gmelina  ariwrea, 

Boxb-t  Cor.  PL 

KUMHIR,  HiHD.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore  with  a  hard,  green  timber. — Col.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

KUMHIR,  HtND.  Crocodile. 

EU-MI  also  Ka-roi,  a  race  in  Arracau,  in 
lat  21*  N.,  and  long.  93*  K,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Koladyn  tiver,  whicb  disembogues  at  Akyab. 
The  Kami  assert  that  they  once  dwelt  on  the 
hills  now  held  by  the  Ehyen.  Their  name 
seems  the  same  as  tfut  of  the  Ehamia  of  Chit> 
tagong.  The  Kumi  of  Arraean  chiefly  inhabit 
the  Koladan  and  its  feeders.  The  Khy-oung- 
tha  and  Khu-mior  Kum-wi  ( properly  Ku-mi), 
of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Koladyn,  belong  to 
Ae  Bonnan  family.  Kumi,  Khumi  or  Khum- 
wi,  are  of  the  same  race,  but  their  language 
has  some  pecnliarities.  It  has  been  partially 
examined  by  Captain  Latter,  who  says  it  is 
evidently  cerate  to  the  Bakhaing  form  of  the 
Buiman.  The  majority  of  its  words  however 
are  non-Burman.  The  Kami  are  iair,  with 
small  features.    The  Kumi  of  Chittagong 
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believe  that  a  certain  deity  n^ade  the  w«ld 
and  the  ti-ees  and  the .  creeping  things,  and 
lastly  '  he  set  to  work  to  make  one  man  wad 
one  woman,  forming  their  bodies  of  clay  ;  but 
each  night  on  the  oompletion  of  his  work, 
there  came  a  great  snake»  which,  while  God  waa 
sleeping,  devoured  the  two  images.  At  length 
the  deity  created  a  dog,  which  drove  airay  Oa 
snake,  and  thus  the  creation  of  man  waa  accon- 
plished.— LwMmA,  On^in  ofCtvit^  p.  25S. 

KUBfMALAB,  in  the  Malayalam  country, 
an  artifieer.  The  Ainkadi  Knnunalar  are  the 
five'ertiaau  castes,  the  Asbari  or  Carpenter, 
the  Mushari  or  Brazier,  the  Tattan  or  GxM- 
smith,  the  Peming-K<rii«i  or  Blacksmith,  and 
the  Tol  KoUen  or  Tanner.  These  Bve  castes 
follow  the  custom  of  marT7ing  cne  girl  among 
three  or  four  brothers,  and  this  Kummalar 
custom  of  three  or  four  brothws  marrytng  ooe 
girl,  is  followed  in  some  parts  Malabar  hj 
the  Eeyoover,  Juver  or  Teer,  Coddy<drawan, 
and  is  partially  also  Ae  costan  of  the  maho- 
medan  Ma^llis  in  taking  the  irift  of  a  deceas- 
ed farodier.  The  Kummalar  and  Teer  are 
sprung  from  the  same  raee  and  in  eariier  timea 
intermarried,  and  this  may  explain  the  aimi- 
larity  amongst  them  of  this  social  practice. 
It  is  (Hily  in  the  taluqs  of  Nidnuganad,  Knt- 
tanad,  Ohowghat,  in  smne  parts  of  Vettutnad, 
and  a  few  adjoining  spots  in  south  Malabar, 
that  a  woman  amongst  the  Nair  is  kept  at  the 
same  time  by  two  or  three  men,  who  are  not 
brothers.  Although  the  Nair,  Teer,  and 
other  hindoo  castes  of  Malabar,  Co^in  and 
Travaneore,  particularly  the  two  lattsr 
countries,  are  thus  more  or  less  tainted,  the 
practice  of  polyandry  does  not  serai  to  have 
evOT  prevailed,  gMwrally,  amongst  the  Nair, 
and  many  of  the  Teer  of  nor&  Malabar,  from 
Eurumbranad  to  Mangalore.  But  many  Teer 
womea,  even  there,  wimit  to  indiscriminate 
connection  all  moes,  of  all  castes  andrdigion^, 
without  ineuiTiog  any  prejudice  as  to  caste  or 
loss  in  social  estimation.  The  Teer  women 
of  south  Malabar  do  not  so  readily  yield  them- 
selves to  this  unosual  practice.  Aa  this  Nair 
custom  is  of  intersst  ethnologicatty,  tiie  fol- 
lowing desa-ipti(m  of  i^  by  one  of  -this  nee^ 
Eookel  Keloo,  Nair,  District  Mnnsiff  In  Mala- 
bar is  given  from  No.  48  of  tiie  Madras 
Literary  Societ]r*s  Journal  of  1859,  pp.  52, 
53,  54.  He  says,  "  The  Eeyoovec  or  Teeyer 
(toddy-drawers)  are  a  section  of  the  servile 
class  of  people  who,  during  the  time  of  the 
bruhmans  and  Peroomals,  came  to  Malabar 
from  Ceylon  to  earn  their  livelihood.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  accounted  for,  how  Uiey,  in 
many  parts,  though  not  tfarougliout  the  wfa^ 
of  Malabar,  came  to  adopt  the  beastly  enstom 
of  the  Kummalar  the  country,  of  a  aini^ 
girl,  bung  maniad  to  thr^»i^^%|f  J^rotben ; 
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and  likewise  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  this  sad  custom  is  not  so  generaltj  pre- 
valeDt  among  them,  the  practice  of  taking 
their  deceased  brodiere'  widows  for  wi,ve9  as 
the  mnwDlman  Mapilla  do.   It  is  only  in  the 
Taloc^  of  Needoouganad,  Cootanad,  Chow- 
gfaaoti  and  some  parts  of  Vettutnad  and  a  few 
adjoining  vptStB  bn  south  HaUbar  atone^  that 
a  woman  amcmg  the  Nair  ii  kept  at  the  same 
tine  1^  two  or  three  diflbmt  men,  who  are, 
thoogh,  nerer  broAers.   It  is,  Uiongh,  very 
possible  that  the  Teeyer  may  hare  taken  the 
idea  froom  this  latter  error  and  themselveB 
fidten  into  the  other  and  more  shamefnl  one, 
or  perhaps  Uiey  observe  the  cnstom,  as  they 
in  general  are,  as  a  document  in  its  begin- 
ning shows,  spniDg  from  Kammalar  or  the 
the  Kammalar  from  them,  tfarongh  their  then 
fteqoeot  intermuTii^ies.  The  document  calls 
them  alao  Efffoorah^yer,  a  word  equally  low 
ud  oontemptttODS  in  Malabar  and  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  Eommalar.  Horeorer, 
amcmgst  the  Nair  of  the  whole  of  north 
Bfalabar  (that  is  to  say,  from  part  of  Cooroom- 
branad  as  far  as  Mangalore),  though  some- 
timee  unchaste  practices  occur  in  their  families, 
yet,  I  can  most  confidently  assert,  Uiat  the 
above  abuninable  custom  of  one  woman  being 
kept      two  or  three  men  at  the  same  time, 
never  in  ancient  or  modem  time  was  once 
known.  A  N«r,  there,  will,  though,  occasion- 
ally, marry  two  or  tiiree  women  in  sneeession, 
if  Ae  first  or  second  prove  barren  or  all  tiie 
ohilfben  bom,  die,  or  fimn  any  other  like 
eaase  or  domestic  difibrence.  Many  of  the 
Teeyer  also  of  that  part  of  the  country  do  in 
some  mea£ure  follow  the  custotti  of  the  Nair ; 
but  tiie  Teyette  (Teeyer  women),  of  the 
remMoin^  Teeyer  there,  are  notorious  harlots 
and  become  the  concubines  of  strangers  of  any 
caste  or  religion,  and  this  without  the  least 
^^odice  to  their  own  caste,  or  any  loss  of 
esteem  in  society  ;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
anch  act  proved  against  soy  females  of  the 
odier  castes,  subjects  the  person  to  excom- 
nmueatioD   htm  caste,  banishment  from 
woaetyf  nod  alt''  reNgiooB  advantages.  The 
Teejrer  females  of  aoath  Iftdabar  do  not, 
though,  so  readily  as  those  of  the  north,  yield 
themselves  to  this  disgraceful  practice.  Owing 
to  the  very  great  number  of  castes,  and  the 
pecnllar  and  different  maDsers  and  customs 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  country,  the  superficial 
inquiries  of  most  foreigners  have  led  them  into 
error  and  in  tiieir  works  they  gMCrally  ascribe 
the  same  pernieiouB  practices  to  all  castes  and 
parte  of  nie  country  indiscriminately. 

However  tiie  Nair,  Teener  and  indeed  all 
tin  otiher  nnraeroiiB  castes  of  Mriabar  (includ- 
ing the  (Cochin  and  Trsvaneora  countries, 
these  being  indeed  the  most  striUng  in  this 
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respect),  are  in  some  way  or  other  ia  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  error  ;  and  reformation 
therefore  is  indeed  much  needed  among  them 
alt.  It  is,  though,  very  lamentable  to  find 
them  dormant  in  their  original  state  of  depres- 
sion and  not  Becking  for  reformation  rather 
than  growing  blindly  |»t>ud  td  their  vain  and 
different  castes  and  privileges,  and  ready  to 
run  any  ride  even  Uiat  of  hacarding  their 
lives,  only  to  preserve  their  castes.** — Madra* 
Lit.  8oe.  Jonmal,  pp.  52-4  of  1659. 

KUMMARA  BADDU,  or  Eonda  taman, 
Tel.    Smilax  ovalifolium,  H, 

EUMMARA  BADDU,  or  Dnmpa,  Tn. 
DiosCOTea  aculeate,  L. 

KUMMARA  CHETTU,  T«l.  TTie  word 
means  the  potter's  tree. 

KUMMABA  POUKA  GHETTO,  Tel. 
A  certain  tree,  the  potter-like  tree. 

KUMMARA  POKUfKU,orPonukn,  Tel. 
OyroearpuB  asiaticuB,  Willd. 

KUMMEN,  Dam.    Cummin  seed. 

EUMMEBBAND,  Hind.  A  sash,  a 
waist  belt,  a  girder  of  the  loins.' 

KUMMI,  EuRM.    A  Tavoy  wood. 

KUMMUI^  Hind.   Nymphcea  rubra. 

KUMMUL-SHAH,  a  mobuiTum  fuqeer. 

KUMMINAN,  Malat.  Frankincense ; 
olibanum. 

KUMOON  ?  Cumioum  cyminum,  Cummin 
seed. 

KUMOONEOO,  Mal.  Cubebs. 
EUMONLY,  a  naddi  or  rivulet  near  Miiv 
zapoor. 

KnMFA,TcL.?  Baskets,  properly  Crnmpa. 

KUMPAL,  or  Rendezvous  island,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  lat  2*  44^-  S.,  and 
long  llO'S'E;,  extends  about  12  miles  to 
theN.  K.,  and  is  joined  to  tlie  main  by  a 
chain  of  islands. 

KUMPIL,  is  certainly  of  sofflcient  anti- 
quity for  mention  in  the  Mahabharata.  It  is 
a  place  moreover  of  sacred  resort  amongst  the 
Jains,  where  they  annually  bury  an  image 
of  <»ie  of  their  Tir^nkara,  and  has  been 
immemmally  established  among  them  as  a 
holy  city. 

EUH-QCAT,  Chih.  Citrus  japonica. 
A  small  species  of  Citrus,  about  the  size  of 
an  oval  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet  rind  and 
sharp  acid  pulp.  This  fruit  is  well-known 
in  a  preserved  state  by  those  who  liave  any 
intercourse  with  Canton,  and  a  small  quanti^ 
is  generally  sent  to  Britain  as  presents  every 
year.  Preserved  in  sugar,  according  to  the 
Chinese  method,  it  is  excellent.  Groves  of 
the  Knm.quat  are  commcm  w  all  the  hUl- 
sidcB  oi  Ghusan.  The  hnak  grows  ft^  diree 
to  six  feet  high,  and  when  covered  with  its 
orange^onr^  fimit,  is  a  very  pretty  ofa^t. 
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KUMROO,  also  Kndima,  Hikp.  Cncui^ 
btta  pipo. 

KUMROO,  see  Kunawur. 

KUM-BUDI,  men  who.  have  adopted  the 
Chiaese  syUem  of  secluding  themselveB  from 
the  i-e&t  of  (he  world.—  Baron  O.  A.  De 
Bode'$  TrmeU  in  Luritlan  and  Arabi$laMt 
p.  22. 

EUMBUK,  DDK.  Frait  of  Averrhoa  <»- 
rambola. 

KUMUDA,  Sans.,  or  Telia  kalava,  Tel. 
IfymphiiM  pnbescena,  WiU<L  ;  IV.,  23. 

KUMULA,  Bkhq.  Kmnpfera  galanga, 
Limt. 

KUMULA-KAMANI,  Sus.  From  Ku- 
niaU,  the  water-lily,  and  kama,  desire. 

KUMULA  NIMBOO,  Beho.  Orange, 
Citrus  anrantiuTii. 

KUMUNI  SIAH,  Arab.  Cuminum  cy- 
miauni.  Cummia. 

RUMULU,  Beno.  Indian  sacred  bean 
or  lotu^  Nelnmbiain  speeiosiim :  properly 
Kamala, 

KUMUNKUS,  Jav.  Cubebs. 

EU-HU^AD,  lee  KeUt. 

KUHUKKI,  Beko.  Smilax  oralifolia, 
Moxb. 

KUMUT  or  Bark  Cloth,  from  tbe  river 
Baram,  supposed  to  be  fi-om  a  species  of 
Artocerpus,  is  worn  by  the  Kyan  race  when 
moamiog  their  dead.— Roy le Fib.  PL^p.  341. 

KUMYS,  Taktar.  Ma-ju-tsiu,  Chin.  The 
ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartars  is  '  knmys,'  a 
spirit  made  of  mares'  milk.  Mares'  milk  has 
1 7  per  oMiL  of  solid  matter  aud  eight  per 
oen^  of  Bugar  <^  milk,  which  renders  it  very 
liable  to  andei^go  alo(4iolic  fermentatioD. 
They  poor  the  milk  into  a  large  leathern 
vessel,  uid  when  they  have  got  a  con- 
siderable quanti^,  beat  it  till  it  b^ns  to 
ferment  like  new  wine.  When  it  beconaes 
quite  sour,  they  beat  it  again  violently  and 
then  di-aw  oS  the  battery  part.  The  fer< 
mented  whey  makes  a  brisk  sort  of  liquor, 
with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour,  very  in- 
toxioating  to  those  not  much  accusttmied  to 
it.  The  Tartars  also  make,  irom  goat's  milk, 
a. kind  of  buttor,  wUoh  they  boil  and  keep 
for  winter  vse  in  goaA  alun^  and  thou^ 
(bey  put  no  salt  in  it,  it  new  spoils.  After 
ihey  have  taken  off  the  batter,  tbey  boil  the 
«nrd  agdin  to  make  dtoese,  which  they  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  which  is  as  hard  as  inn  ; 
iheae  cheeiws  they  pat  into  saoks  for  the 
winter  store,  and  when  the  supply  of  milk 
becomes  scanty,  they  put  this  hwd  soar  cnrd 
into  a  leathern  vessel,  poor  hot  mter  upon 
it,  and  beat  it  tiU  it  liquifies ;  uid  with  this 
«eid  drink,  they  bare  to  content  tfaenwdves 
during  ^  time  of  year  so  sevwely  felt  by 
{HiBtenl  nations.   The  Tatlue  live  cbiefly  cm 
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their  floeka,  and  the  {atidnM  of  tbe  chaa&— 
HuifM  Chrittiamty,  Vol.  i,  p.  209 ;  Smitlit 
Chin.  Mat,  Med, 

KUN,  a  iMigaage  of  India, 

KCN,  Hind.    Edwardsia  bydaspica. 

KUNACHI,  Hind.   Rubas  fioribondns. 

EUNA  OXLI  GICHCHA,  Tel.  Ctolala- 
ria  orixensis,  iil,  276,  also  C  negleota, 
W.  and  A.,  49  ? 

EUNALI,  Hind,  of  Multan,  a  vat  in  aalt- 
petre-making. 

£UVAB,Fua.  Fhpavar  Minttifemnu 

KUNAWAfi  is  MuaJly  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Kunawerand  inclndca  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  Sntl^  baain  to  the  borders  of 
Piti  and  Guge  in  TibeU  Its  general  diree> 
tton  is  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  It  has  two  parallel 
bounding  mountains.  On  the  S.  £.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Cis-Sutlctj  mountalna  and  to 
the  N.  W.  by  tbe  mounteios  of  PitL  The 
mououins  which  descend  fnm  the  twe 
parallel  bounding  chains  of  Kunawar  are  very 
lofty.  They  are  crossed  in  the  naoal  route 
into  Tibet  by  the  Weraug  pass  18,200 ;  hj 
the  Bonang  pass  l^fOO ;  the  Kuibra^  in 
the  north,  eorosa  the  Cia-Sutl^,  is  isjoo. 
The  Shatnl  pass  aeross  the  Gs-SuUej  leading 
to  Simla  ia  15,560,  and  tlua  Hangraag  into 
Piti  is  14,800.  Thepassee  to  Upper  Piti  are 
more  lofty.  The  bed  of  the  Sutlej  from  8,000 
to  9,000  feet  at  the  upper  part  of  Kunawar, 
descends  to  4,000  feet  in  Lower  Kunawar. 

In  Lower  Knnawar,  the  preponderating 
language  ia  Hindi  and  is  oiUled  Milcbu,  hot 
the  Bhot  prependerates  in  Upper  Knnawar. 
The  Labrung  or  Kanam  and  the  ladnng  or 
Lippa  are  varieties  of  the  Hilehan.  In  Sn^ 
nam,  the  word  Thebaraknd  is  used  to  dedgnate 
all  variations  fiom  the  regular  form  itf  speedL 
In  Kunawar,  bndd'hism  decreases  in  tbe 
central  districts  and  disappears  in  the  sondiem, 
where  brahmiuism  in  an  impure  fonn  oocun 
with  local  gods  and  irr^ular  priests,  every 
hill  having  its  deota  or  genius.  Polyandry  ia 
general  in  Knnawar  from  the  higher  claaaes 
to  the  lowest  chamars,  one  fiunily  having  me 
wife,  the  elder  brother  being  the  more  special 
husband.  It  is  called  Koorpe.  The  tract 
of  eountiy  behmging  to  Buaakur,  ties  on 
both  banka  of  the  8ntl^,  ftoao  lat.  81*  If  to 
S3*  V  and  from  long.  77*  50'  to  78*  5,'  It 
runs  in  a  K.  £.  and  8.  W.  direction,  and  tbe 
habitable  part  seldom  exceeds  eight  miles  in 
breadth.  The  meiui  number  of  ii^abitanla  to 
house  in  various  parts  of  Knnawar  ia  aix. 
Polyandry,  or  a  plurality  of  husbands,  prevails, 
also,  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  in  the  UUy  tracts 
towiwda  the  plains.  Besides  this  drawback  on 
the  increase  of  the  population,  thore  is  anotbar 
pecnUar  to  Chineae  Tartary  ud  i^t  a^ieiateg 
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of  tbe  inhiU>iUmt8 ;  and  !d  some 
■  the  moDks  or  latnu  and  nuDS  form 
Uf  die  populatioii .  A  tribe  of  HuDg- 
TirtftTB  OGcapjr  878  square  miles. 

is  a  name  giTen  to  the  Tartars  by 
of  Lower  Knnawar.  Thej  also  call 
Zfaad,  also  BhoUah,  and  their 
is  called  Bhotand  Bootont.  These 
I  diftr  greatly  in  appearance  from  die 
lofLomr  Knnawar. 
all  tte  elevated  passesi  there  are  a 
r  sqiyov  piles  of  stones,  called 
•r,  apon  whieh  passengers  nsually 
a  piece  (tf  ^inarte,  or  attach  rags  to 
wbieh  are  fixed  in  the  middle,  there 
serwal  Shnghar  on  the  neighbonr- 
Ights,  aaered  to  the  deota,  or  spiiits  of 
it^oa^  who  are  sapposed  to  inhabit 
Kett  and  most  inaccessible  points,  es- 
wben  there  is  much  snow.  Tbe 
tf  ttthe  paseoe  are  wected  by  trareU 
rt  those  OB  the  higher  peaks  are  com- 
mas at  the  expniae  of  some  wealthy 
I  sot  wnA  eoonatoned  to  tiie  monn- 
■!»  kas  ancoeeded  in  ennsing  a  peas 
is  teekoned  an  ardnons  nn^rtaking 
Usbitut  of  the  plains. 
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gnaust  part  of  Eanawar  is  occapied 
1  chains  of  snowy  mountains,  inacces- 
mgi,  or  impenetrable  forests.  It  was 
riy  nnder  the  d<»ninion  of  a  nnmber  of 
lUefs,  of  whom,  there  waa  almost  one 
ll  district.  The  principal  rivw 
ktvtr  is  the  Satl^,  whioh  flowa  tfarooith 
sea  end  to  the  other ;  the  chief 
or  Aat  whieh  has  the  longest  course, 
ifron  Bawnn  Badd  Lake,  better  known 
BBDw  of  Ijanka,  or  Langa-Cho,  the 
Bwaning  a  sheet  of  water.  It  mns 
Himalaya  mountains  for  280  miles, 
e  Int  part  of  ita  course  is  nearly 
•  W.  (or  200  miles,  to  clear  the  heads 
^QiMBand  ita  tributary  streams  ;  it 
tet  Kanawar,  and  win^  considerably, 
Idly  in  a  soeth-weMn  direotion,  but  it 
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often  mns  due  south,  and  near  where  it  leaves 
the  Himalaya,  its  course  is  west  for  a  long 
way.  Within  Kunswar,  its  length  is  about 
eighty  miles,  after  which  it  still  flows  W.  9. 
W.  for  1 60  more  through  the  hills,  and  before 
it  euters  tbe  plains  it  makes  several  bold 
sweeps,  and  penetrates  the  low  sandstone 
range  at  Roopoor.  It  washes  the  hill  towns 
of  Rampoor,  Bilaspoor,  and  Makhowal, 
and  its  course  fVom  Roopoor  to  its  junction 
with  the  Beah  or  Beas,  at  Horreeke  ^ttun, 
twdve  miles  above  Fwocepoor,  is  about  180 
miles  in  a  amith-westerly  direction.  Its 
whole  lengA  thus  fkr  is  670  miles,  440  ot 
whlfth  lie  witUn'tiie  mountains. 

The  passes  from  Kunawar  throogh  the 
outer  Himalaya  range,  are  fifteen  in  number  : 
(a.)  Skalool,  15,656  feet,  leadingfrom  Bol 
to  Utbarabee.  This  pass  is  reckoned  worse 
than  meet  of  the  othera,  not  on  account  of  its 
dentioa,  for  it  is  inferior  in  altitude  to 
many  of  tlte  rest  farther  to  the  east,  bat  from 
there  being  almost  fourteen  miles  without 
even  a  single  bush  for  fuel.  It  is  open  part 
of  June,  July,  Augualj  September,  OctcW, 
and  sometimes  November. 

(&.)  Scomdroo.  Vrmn  TangnotoRasgnunee, 
the  people  represent  it  as  crossing  two 
ranges,  and  say  it  was  very  seldom  attemp- 
ted, and  was  never  open  more  than  two 
months  in  the  year ;  so  it  la  probably  little 
below  16,000  feet. 

(e.)  Voosoo,  15,877  feet,  leading  from 
Jangleeg  to  Ra^ramee. 

(d.)  Boorendo^  15,171,  feet,  is  the  easiest 
pass  in  Uiis  quarts  and  most  frequented  ;  it 
leads  fVom  Jangle^  to  Rasgramee,  and  ie 
open  seven  or  eight  montlu.  And  duruig 
the  rainy  seasra  almost  all  the  snow  dissolves. 

(«.)  Neebrung,  16,035feet  (f.)  Goonas. 
16,026  feet,  ig.)  Ghoo$eol,  15,851  feet. 
From  Chooara  to  Snngla  of  Tookpa.  These 
three  passes  cross  tbe  top  of  the  range  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  each  other. 

(A.)  The  next  is  Roopeen,  15,480  feet,  a 
very  easy  pass. 

(t.)  Sulgoon,  14,891  feet,  is  the  lowest 
pass  seen  by  Qerard,  in  the  outer  snowy  range. 

0'.)  Barga.  (A)  humbeea.  (I.)  Maiya. 
(at.)  Seenga,  These  four  paasea  are  eontdn- 
ed  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  mile  ; 
tb^  lead  fnm  Snngla,  Rakcham,  and  Chet- 
kool,  to  Lewar  of  Gurhwal,  and  IBte  Goonas. 
NeetHTung  and  Ghoosool,  are  crossed  in  differ- 
ent znmths.  Barga  is  i-eckoned  lowest,  so 
is  probably  Httle  above  15,000  feet  ;  it  is 
chiefly  travelled  by  the  Sungla  people,  being 
on  the  direct  road  from  that  place-  The 
others  are  meet  likely  between  16,000  and 
17,000  feet,  and  are  frequented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  RiAcham  and  ChetkooLr^  „ 
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(m.)  Sungla,  from  Chetkool  to  Boorasoo  of 
Garhwal,  is  reckoned  lower  than  Kimleea, 
and  may  perhaps  he  16,000  feet  Theroadu 
■aid  to  be  generally  bad,  and  is  travelled  for 
six  months.  There  are  three  passes  to  the 
westward  of  Shatool,  the  Jalsoo^  Kbealig 
and  8oongree,  but  tliey  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  Himalaya,  being  from  2,000  to  4,000 
feet  below  tlie  circle  of  congelation.  From 
the  above  account  given  of  the  passes,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Fraser's  saying  there  is  do 
ghat  for  the  conTeyance  of  merchandise 
throagh  the  Himalaya,  between  Ram  poor  and 
Budreenath,  is  erroneous.  The  whole  of 
tiiese  fifteen  passes  are  almost  as  good  as  the 
Bampoor  road,  and  many  of  th«n  eonuderably 
better.  Host  of  the  passes  to  the  eastward 
are.  said  to  be  better  tixaa.  those  mentioned  : 
some  of  them  are, 

(o.)    Shear  Gai'h,  a  difficult  pass. 

(p.)  Boorasoo  to  Cbungsa,  much  snow, 
and  rather  difficult. 

ig.)  Jannubee  to  Chabrang,  high,  but  very 
easy. 

(r.)   Kedaniath,  said  to  be  very  difficult. 

(«.)  Doomnees,  from  Budreenath  to  Chn- 
brung,  the  pass  is  high,  (here  is  much  snow, 
but  ^e  rcwd  is  good,  and  is  travelled  by 
loaded  cattte, 

0.  )  Biijee  pass,  Neetee  pass,  Dharma  pass, 
and  Jooar  pass.  These  last  four  passes  are 
travelled  by  cattle. 

The  passes  leading  from  Eunawur  to 
Chinese  Tartary  on  the  eastward,  are  six  in 
number,  all  of  which  are  |mutticable  for 
loaded  sheep. 

1.  Chungsakhago,  from  Chetka  to  Nei- 
luug,  on  the  Jankee  or  Jannnbee  branch  of 
the  Gangies,  a  lofty  pass,  probably  not  aoder 
18,000  leet 

2.  Eoono  piss,  from  Koono  to  Tnnge. 

3.  Teedoong,  from  Gharung  to  Tnnge. 
These  two  itwds  are  each  about  fire  days, 

Journey,  without  an  intermediate  vill^e,  and 
like  Chnngsidchagt^  cross  a  high  fiat  piece  of 
ground. 

4.  Keoobmog,  from  Nisung  to  Bekhnr, 
five  stages  without  a  village.  The  road  leads 
up  the  Taglakhar  river  for  3i  days,  and  is 
oCten  difficult. 

6.  Gangtang,  from  Dabling  to  Bekhur. 
This  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  distinct  road. 

6.  From  Numgea  to  Shipk^  thwe  are 
two  roads : — 1st  Peeming,  the  height  of 
which  is  ooly  13,661  feet  Fttrt  of  this  path 
is  very  rugged  in  clearing  the  deep-worn  glen 
of  the  OopsuDg  rivulet 

There  are  four  passes  leading  to  Speetee : 

1.  From  Pundrabees,     7         *  ,«^„,i.b 

2.  Taree  from  Wangpo,  j  **P*"  * 

3.  From  Leepe,  not  ascertained. 
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4.    Manerung  fitmi  Soongnnm,  opa 
and  a  half  or  four  months.  , 

The  Knnawari  and  Tartar  nees 
the  aldtudes  of  the  passes,  by  the  dl 
breathing  they  exporienue  iu  ascending 
Those  who  cross  the  outer  chain,  a' 
the  fcymptoms  frwn  which  lltey  Buffer 
noxious  qualities  of  a  poisonous  pltnt 
the  best  infoimed,  who  are  in  the 
traversing  heights  where  there  is  do 
tioD,  know  well  that  they  are  prsd 
the  height  alone. 

In  Kunawar,  the  greatest  Height  st 
rice  that  requires  water  has  been 
is  6,600  feet   There  are  otber  kinds, 
are  not  watered,  that  grow  at 
9,000  fbet«  but  what  is  produoed  in 
which  fonm  Uie  chief  nhsistowa 
iiUutbitants  requires  the  fiields  to 
under  water,  as  in  Bengal.    In  the 
parts  cows  are  rare,  and  their  pJaees ' 
plied  by  the  Yak  of  Tartary, 
Captain  Tamer  ;  the  male  is  called  Tsk  •■ 
or  Tokb,  and  the  felnala  Bre<Hno  ;  the 
between  them  and  the  cow  is  com 
male  b«ng  named  Zo  or  Zofo^  and  the 
Zomo.   The  Tak  are  strcmg  and 
like  cold  planes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eunawnr  are 
of  a  dark  complexion,  but  good4o(A'~ 
some  of  them  Imve  ruddy  facea  ;  di^ 
made  and  muscular,  and  their  statuie  * 
five  feet  five  inches  to  five  feet  nine~ 
they  are.  frank,  active,  generous,  h 
and  highly  honourable  in  their  dealiogik 
people  are  fond  of  dancing  and  singin' 
they  have  several  annual  festivals, 
celebrate  with  a  degiee   of  )aj 
known  amongst  other  Asiatic  uatiras. 
greatest  festival  is  called  Meotiko^ 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of 
it  is  held  in  the  banning  of  Septem' 
brigin  is  not  known.  Alt  the  people 
able  to  move  leave  their  -villages,  and 
Hie  nearest  hill,  they  proceed  slowly, 
a  circuit  of  sevend  days,  and  this  ii 
of  the  greatest  festivity  ;  they  adon 
selves  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and 
dance  to  the  sound  of  music,  which  ii 
more  melodious  than  the  tunes  of 
Stan ;  they  have  all  eorts  of 
run  foot  imd  horse  races  when  the 
will  admit  o£  it,  perform  feata  (rf^ili^ 
and  drink.   The  religioa  of  the  na 
inhabitants  is  hioAo^m,  bat  dny 
minute  distinctions  of  cute;  Thvf 
bum  or  bury  (he  dead  at  some 
the  villages,  where  they  erect  gra 
Some  of  them  profess  (he  Lama 
but  thac  properly  belongs  to  the 
Thei-e  are  five  diffinwt  dialacta  s 
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KuDftwnr,  of  which  Gerard  got  vocabuUries 
of  three.  With  the  exception  of  compouuds, 
which  are  easilj  diatioguiahed,  the  words  are 
mwiosyllabic  or  disByllabic : 

1st.   The  Mtlchau,  or  common  Kuaawari, 
which  is  most  geDei'ally  used. 

2iid.  Xfie  Theburskud,  spokea  at  Sood- 
^ifin,  is  very  different  from  the  Milchan,  aod 
the  infinitives  teimioate  in  bung  aiid  pung. 

3rd.  The  dialect  used  in  Lubrung  and 
Kaoum,  in  which  the  infinitives  of  verbs  end 
in  ma  and  na. 

4th.   That  spoken  at  Leednog,  where  the 
terminations  of  the  iufioitives  are  eus. 

5th.   The  Bfaoteea,  or  Tartar. 

The  Milchan  and  Bhotcea  are  distinct 
tongues,  and  the  same  may  almoBt  be  said  of 
the  Tbeburskud.  The  other  two  are  diulects 
of  the  Milchan,  and  differ  principally  in  the 
tenses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns. 

The  Tartai'  husbandmen  have  a  custom 
similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  Scotch  fai'mers, 
who  plait  the  first  com  cut  tliree-fold,  and  fix 
it  over  the  chimney-piece  till  next  harvest, 
when  it  is  renewed.  The  Tartai-s  use  three 
ears  of  barley,  which  they  paste  ontside  above 
the  door.  At  Nisnng  there  was  not  a  house 
in  the  village  but  was  ornamented  in  this  way. 
The  Tartars  are  called  by  the  Kunawar 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts,  Zhad,  £ho- 
teea  or  Bootuntee,  and  their  country  is  often 
named  Bhot  and  Bootunt ;  the  Tartars  ore 
very  different  in  appearance  and  manners 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Kuoawar  ; 
ail  those  of  Busehar  were  formerly  under  the 
Chinese.  The  Tartars  of  Kunawar  are  not 
so  stout  as  those  farther  to  the  eastward,  and 
hsTe  leas  of  the  Chinese  features.  The  others 
are  museiilar,  well-made,  and  tall ;  Grerard 
saw  few  nnder  five  feet  ten,  and  many  were 
aix  feet  or  more  ;  their  strong  athletic  forms 
were  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  puny 
diminutive  figures  of  his  attendants,  several 
of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Their 
countenance  is  ruddy,  and  they  bare  small 
obiong  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  tbid  eye  brows, 
and  very  few  have  either  mustachios  or 
beards,  which  they  admire  much.  Many  of 
them,  especially  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
ye«rs  old,  are  extremely  handsome,  of  a  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  fine  specimeus 
of  Tartar  youth.  The  Kunswar  people  may 
be  foand  as  pet^  tivders  between  Thibet  and 
Hindaatan  in  almost  every  hill  state  between 
Kepaul  and  Cashmere.  The  cuxtom  of  several 
iM-otfaers  having  but  one  wife  amongst  them  is 
universal.  In  appearance  the  Kunawari  are 
taller  but  less  robust  than  the  Gai-wbali,  and 
the  men  on  the  whole  are  better  .looking,  but 
the  wvmien  are  plainer.  The  wcunen  geuei-ally 
wssr  a  striped  vooUen  blanket  wound  round 
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the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plaits  are 
all  behind.  It  is  confined  round  the  waist  by 
a  long  bell,  and  leaves  tbe  aims  and  one 
shoulder  exposed.  It  is  fastened  on  the 
bosom  with  un  immense  brass  brooch,  weigh- 
ing neai'ly  a  pound.  They  wear,  like  tbe 
men,  a  round  woollen  cap.  The  portion  of 
Kunawar  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  from  its  turn 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Buapa  river,  is 
rather  unproductive.  Grapes  ai^  the  chief 
agricultural  produce.  The  inhabitants  profess 
to  be  hindoo^  but  tlieir  religion  is  highly 
tinged  with  the  buddhism  of  Thibet  Gai't^ 
Garoo,  Gartop,  Sur,  Yo<^ar,  or  Gurtokh, 
for  it  is  known  by  all  tiiese  names,  is  a 
collection  of  black  teats  inhabited  by  pastoral 
tribes  for  six  months.  In  winter,  the  Tar- 
tars retire  chiefly  to  Eegoong  on  ihe  bank  of 
the  river,  two  stages  down  the  stream,  and 
the  Chinese  governors  reside  at  the  fort  of 
Tuzheegung,  where  they  have  houses.  Garo 
is  the  most  famous  mart  for  wool  in  Chinese 
Tartaiy,  and  there  is  a  fair  of  10,000  or 
22,000  people  in  July,  well  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  Kumaon,  Koonawur  and  Ijadak, 
and  sometimes  from  Yarkund.  Wool,  borax 
and  salt  are  the  principal  exp(»*ts,  and  these 
articles  are  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
plains  of  India.  The  country  about  Garo 
must  be  very  elevated,  since  the  only  pro- 
ductions ai'e  prickly  plants  and  small  tufts  of 
short  brown  grass.  It  is  the  great  summer 
mart  of  Gnari  Khorsum.  Tbe  pass  over  the 
range  between  Garo  and  tbe  Sutlej  is  19,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  near  the  aource  of 
the  Indus  river.  The  Garo  river  is  tho 
Siog-ge-chu  or  Indus,  also  called  there  Gar- 
jung-chu,  and  there  is  no  great  eastern  branch 
as  some  anppose.  At  Gart^  according  to 
Mooi'croft,  it  is  a  very  insignificant  stream. 
— Moorerofft  Travels^  Capt.  GerartTs  Ae- 
eount  of  Kunawar,  pp.  3  to  1-14.  Seelndua^ 
Kashmir,  Kulu,  Khampa. 

KUNBA,  Hind.  Lycoperdon  gemmatum. 
KUNBALLI,  Can.  Allium  cepa,  Linn. 
KUNBI,  a  race  amongst  the  Mahrattas, 
engaged  in  cultivation.  They  are  also  Uie 
main  boily  of  the  cultivating  population 
of  Guzerat,  where  they  are  the  chief  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  tliough  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending, are  a  robust,  sturdy,  independent 
agricultural  people.  Throughout  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  Bcrar,  Nagpore  and  Khan- 
desh,  ihey  are  tbe  principal  agriculturists. 
Mr.  Campbell  considers  them  (pp.  93,  94,  95) 
to  be  quite  Arian  in  their  features,  institu- 
tions and  manners,  though  their  institutions 
are  less  democratic  than  those  of  the  Jat  and 
Rajput,  and  in  the  Mahratta  villages  they 
have  at  their  head,  a  Fotail.  Few  of  the  Kunbi 
ever  enlist  as  soldiers.  Straji  and  his  dcs- 
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cendanta  and  some,  of  bis  chieft  were  however 
of  this  race,  but  their  followers,  were  drawn 
from  the  mawals  of  the  western  ghats,  and 
latterly  their  armies  were  composed  of  the 
Boldiers  of  fortune  of  every  race.  The  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  sprung  from  the  people  of  Sattarah 
and  Foonah,  but  Holkar  was  of  the  Bhepberd, 
and  the  Gaekwar  was  of  the  cowherd  caste, 
while  the  Fesfawa,  who  put  the  descendants 
of  Sivaji  aside  were  Konkaoi  brahmans. 

The  Kunbi  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions  are 
wholly  illiterate.  Indeed  no  efforc  or  attempt 
has  been  made  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
Hyderabad  territories.  Though  education  is 
making  enormous  strides  in  Berar  and  in  Bri- 
tish Mahi'ashtra,  there  was  no  proper  school 
met  within  all  the  editor's  journeys  from  1866 
to  1869  amounting  to  about  .9,000  miles,  and 
only  occasionally  a  few  lads  were  to  be  seen, 
children  of  foreigners,  learning  in  a  veran- 
dah, the  elements  of  the  hindi  or  mahratta. 
Xn  that  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta  countiy, 
the  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing  of  any 
tongue  was  almost  unknown.  The  Arjawna 
Kunbi  reside  iu  western  India.  Frofessor 
Wilson  says,  the  KuUmbi  of  Mahrashtra  and 
the  Ealmi  of  Guzerat  are  the  same  people,  aud 
adds  that  the  Kunbi  claim  to  represent  thepnre 
Budra  of  the  hindoo  system.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  an  industrious  and  respectable 
race,  and,  amongst  the  Mahratta,  reckoned  the 
rajah  of  Satara,  and  other  descendants  of 
Sivaji,  among  their  caste.  They  are  subdivid- 
ed into  an  infinite  number  of  classes,  many  of 
whom  do  not  eat  together,  or  intermarry. 

The  Kunbi,  in  Berar,  allot  themselves  into 
eleven  classes  : 


Mali, 
Fall  Uali, 
Jerat  „ 


iH&ldi  Mali, 
Wanjeri, 
Gantadi, 


Atole, 
Teiale, 


Vlndesa, 
Punl. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Haldi  Mali  and 
Pazni,  they  have  roti  vya  whai-,  amongst  each 
other,  but  not  Eeti  vya  whar  ;  i.  c,  they  eat 
with  each  other  but  do  not  inteimarry.  The 
Kunbi  and  Mali  aloue  of  the  Sudra  people 
are  834,588  souls  in  Berar.  The  Kunbi  and 
Mali,  eat  flesh,  drink  liquor  in  modei-ation, 
and  tiieir  widows  may  all  re-marry  if  they 
choose,  except  those  of  the  deshmukh  who 
follow  the  high  caste  custom.  The  Kunbi 
in  the  Oomraoti  district,  are  254,098  out  of 
a  population  of  549,082.  They  are  in  eastern 
Berar,  cultivators  and  farmers.  This  term, 
throughout  the  Mahratta  country  and  Cen- 
.tral  India  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  culti- 
vating class  of  hindoo  sudra.  The  Kuobi 
form  the  stock  of  the  people  of  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  Hyderabad  territory  and 
in  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts.  The 
western  parts  of  the  Hyderabad  territories 
receive  Uie  rains  of  the  south-west  mon- 
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soon.  The  regur  or  Cotton  soil  is  u 
very  retentive  of  moisture  and  very  fe 
the  country  is  well  under  cultivstioo, ' 
the  laterite  hills  are  largely  cuUtTsted. ' 
field  crops  grown  are  cereals,  pulsa 
cottons.  There  are  no  cultivated  gran 
or  green  forage  for  cattle,  and  these 
the  natural  grasses,  patches  being 
ploughed  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
Throughout  the  Centr^  parts  of 
India,  the  cultivators  regard  he^ 
trees  as  injurious  to  crops,  whic^ 
nually  enclosed  by  the  Iwanches  of 
trees,  consequently  when  the  crops 
the  ground  die  whole  territory  has  s 
aspect,  and  in  many  places  fire-wood 
veiy  high  price.  There  are  great 
however,  which  could  be  beneficially 
with  trees.  Kunbi  women  are  stout, 
and  robust.  See  Kumbee,  Katcb, 
India. 

KUNCH,  Bkng.    Abrus  preeatori 

KUNCH,  Hind.   Mueuaa  pmrita. 

KUNCH,  orKoi3h,HiHD.  Alnas 
sis,  Himalayan  alder. 

KUNCH,  Hind.    Vibnninm  fe 
kunch.  Viburnum  cotinifolium. 

KUNCHNI,  Hind.  A  dancing  gi 
perly  E&nchni.  Kanchni  ka  Tai&h, 
of  dancing  girls. 

KUNCHI,  also  Muthi,  Hind.  A 
the  first  is  applied  to  grain  in  the 
harvest  time  ;  the  other  to  sach  edi 
merchandize  as  sugar,  raisins,  &c.,  col 
tei-med  keranoh.    Kunchi,  means, 
smalt  quantity  ;  it  is  the  Sax<»i,  a 
the  right  of  takti^;  a  handful  at 
granted  to  holy  men. 

KUNCHI-TAGAR,  Karh.  A 
agriculturists  in  Mysore  daimtng  to  bv 
Sudra. 

KUNCHRA,  a  river  near 

Nagpore. 

KUNCHUN,  also  Kunchoon,  Hnio. 
cies  of  Bauhinia,  B.  acuminata  ;  B. 
rea  ;  B.  tomentosa  ;  B.  variegata. 
KUNCHURA  of  Rongpore,  China 
KUND,  Arab.    Jagroe,  sugar. 
KUND,  Hind.    Jasminum  pu' 
KUND,  or  Ghoont,  is  a  hill- 
horses  of  the  Himalaya  moootains, 
small,  strongly  made,  hard-mouthed, 
sometimes  almost  unmanageable.  In 
ing  hill  faces,  or  passing  along  the 
of  mountains,  it  is  best  to  let  them  hs 
own  way,  for  in  an  intricate 
often  show  more  sagacity  thaa  thfl 
their  common  pace  is  a  kind  of  amble, 
stop  every  now  and  then  to  breathe^ 
application  of  the  whip  will  move 
they  are  sure-footed*-and  sonetiBei 
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the  edge  or  a  precipice,  to  the  terror  of  the 
rider ;  lixey  ve  not  bo  quick  in  ascending 
hills  as  the  low  country  horses,  bat  they 
descend  with  doable  the  speed,  and  endure 
great  fatigue.  The  Ghoont,  though  a  useful 
animal,  seldom  carries  any  burden  but  a  man, 
the  total  number  in  Spiti  is  295  ;  they  are 
Uwl  chiefly  for  sale.  They  have  two  breeds, 
one  a  smaU  Ghoont,  never  above  12  hands 
high,  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  and  the  other 
a  Urge  breed,  from  13  to  13^  hands  high,  is 
bought  from  the  Chiuese,  and  usually  comes 
from  Choomoortee,  for  a  Chinese  ghoont  two 
yeirs  old  they  give  a  ispiti  ghoont  fonr  years 
old.  All  are  equally  hardy  and  are  kept  out 
ibewhde  winter,  except  the  yearlings,  which 
are  housed.  During  winter  the  ghoont  live 
on  the  roots  of  th&  stunted  bushes,  and  are 
very  expei't  at  scrapiag  the  snow  from  off 
them  with  their  forefeet  The  breed  of 
ghoont  might  be  improved,  with  a  little  care. 
Many  are  killed  during  winter  by  wolves  and 
\eopuda^—J\>vreU's  Hand-book ;  Captain 
GerartCt  Aeeowii  of  Koonawur,  p.  112. 

KUND,  or  Ku,  see  India. 

EUKDA,  DuK.,  Tel.  Tacca  pinnaUfida. 

EUNDA,  Sans.   JasmlDium  mnltiflorum. 

KU5DA  or  Eoond,  Hind.  A  pit }  a 
hollow  i  a  lake ;  a  natural  reservoir.  Sita 
Knad  is  a  sacred  pool  near  Monghir,  Brahma 
Kond  is  at  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

KUNDA,  Tkl.    An  eartbenwara  pot. 

KUNDA,  Hind.    Cucurbita  pepo. 

KUNDA  FUAGAEA?  Tel.  Caseaiia 
esculenta,  Roxb. 

EUNDA  and  Golaka  are  distinct  words, 
the  first  being  a  bastard,  the  second  the  child 
of  a  widow.  Kundo-golak  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  adulterous  i^spring  of  a  brahman  man 
and  woman*  but  it  is  applied  to  brahmans  of 
a  low  order. —  fVilson. 

KUNCUMA  PESALU,  Tel.  Pheseolna. 

EUNDAGU,  TaH.  ?  Sinapis  ramose,  iZ. 

KUNi)A  GURVA-TIGA,  Tel.  ?  SmUax 
OTslifolia,  Boxb. 

KUNDAL,  MaHR.    Sterculia  urens. 

KUNDALI,  Sans.    Volkameria  inermis. 

KUNDAliLA,  BjiNO.  Desmodium  tridorum. 

KUNDALOO,  see  Jur-kundaloo. 

KUNDAL  PANNEI  MARAM,  Tah. 
The  Caiyota  urens  tree.  Kundal  Panel  Vel- 
1am,  Jagree.  Kuodal  Fane  Manni,  Seed  of 
Caryota  urens, 

KUNDA  HAUil,  Txl.  Folygonnm  bar- 
btttiB. 

KUNDA  HANI,  or  Gunda-mani,  Tax. 
Seed  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

KUNDA  MUGA,  Tel.  Cucurbita  lage- 
nsria,  Linm. 

KUlfDANA  EOMOOLOO,  Tel.?  Sta- 
pflUa  Tirgata. 
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KUXDAN   GHATBI,  Tak.  SoUnnm 

jacquini,  Witld. 

KUNDANUGA,  or  Anapa  chettu,.  Lage- 
naria  vulgaris,  Ser^  The  lai^e  and  round 
variety  like  a  pot. 

EUNDAR,  HiNO.   Typha  angustifolia. 
In  Bunnoo  "kundar"  means  a  coarse  grass  ; 
also  coarse  rice. 
KUNDAR,  Hind.    Boswellia  thurifera. 
KUNDAROO,  also  Bundaiw,  Hind.  Hy- 
menodictyon  excelsum. 

KUNDAB  RUMI,  Hind.  Pistacia  athm- 
tico,  P.  lentiscus. 

KUlfDARU  ?  HiVD.  Hymenodyction  ex- 
celsum,  Wall* 

KUNDELt  HxsD.,  Sans.  Ferula  persica. 
Sagapenum. 

KUNDELI-SALWA,  Tel.  Nisaetus 
bonelli,  Temm. 

EUNDEN  KUTHERI,  Malkal.  SoU- 
nnm Jacquini. 

EUNDER  ZUCHIB,  Abab.  Boswellia 
thurifera.  Olibanum. 

KUNDI  VELAGA,  Tel.  Sida  myaoren- 
sis,  W.Sf      221  i  S.  glutinosa,  B. 

KUNDI  PUCHI,  Tau.  Enmeta  cramerii, 
West   The  wood-moth, 

KUNDI  of  Eangra,  Hiin>.  Cajanna  indl- 
cos,  Sprenff,  W.  Sf  A.,  ahto  Cajanus  bicolor. 

EUNDO,  BxNG.  Jaaminum  hirsatum, 
Linn. 

KUNDO-DHARA,  Sans.  The  nmbrella- 
brearer  of  the  hindoo  god  Isvara. 
KXINDOREE,  a  m^omedan  ceremony. 
EUNDORI,  DDK.  Bryonia  grandis  ;  Kun- 
dori  ka  Phul,  its  flower,  and  Eundori  ki 
Bhaji,  its  greens. 

KUNDBAS,  Hind.  Olibanum,  the  gum 
of  Boswellia  thurifera,  and  B.  papyrifera. 

EUNDBIEAM,  Tau.  Boswellia  glabra, 
Frankincense :  also  resin  of  Vateria  indica, 
Linn, 

EUNDRU,  HiVD.  Coccinea  indica. 
KUNDU  PALE,  or  Huudu  Pale,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high.  Its  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  by  wild  animals. 
— EdyCy  M.  and  C, 

EUNDUB  ROOMI,  Pees.  Pistacia  len- 
tiscus. 

KUNDURU,  Tel.  Boswellia  thurifera. 
KUNDUZ,  a  small  town  of  500  souls  in  a 
marshy  Talley,  about  40  miles  south  of  the 
Oxua.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  hilla, 
and  is  so  very  inaaluhriona  that  the  proverb 
runs,  if  you  wish  to  die  go  to  Eunduz.  The 
chief  of  Eunduz,  Mui^  Beg,  ill-treated 
Moorcroft  and  robbed  him  of  money  and 
effects  to  the  extent  of  23,000  rupees.  In 
1830,  he  had  occupied  all  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus  and  ruled  all  the  countriea  immediately 
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north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  lies  in  a  valley 
among  the  hills  runniog  from  E.  to  W.  about 
30  miles,  aud  from  N.  to  S.  about  40  miles, 
and  the  great  mouutaiu  the  Hiudu  Kush  is 
visible,  and  Khulam,  Heibafa,  Gori,  aud  In- 
derab  are  Bubject  to  it.  After  paseiiig  Kuuduz 
and  Baghlan  a  traveller  arrived  at  Andar 
(Andarab),  where  be  says  a  city  formerly 
existed  which  bad  altogether  disappeared. 
StartiDg  for  the  Hiudu  Kush  (the  name 
which  he  uses)  they  met  with  hot  springs 
in  which  he  washed,  and  lost  the  skin  of  his 
face  in  consequence.  These  were  no  doubt 
the  hot  springs  of  Sirab,  near  where  tlie 
Passes  of  Tul  and  Khawak  diverge  in  the 
upper  valley  of  Andarab,  and  which  nro  men- 
tioned by  Wood  as  having  temperatures  of 
108'  and  124'  Fahr.~  tVoods"  Journey,  p. 
413.   See  Kush,  Kabul,  Khulm. 

KUNEG,  Maleal.  Abrus  precatorins. 

KUNER,  see  Kohistan. 

KUNG,  a  Chinese  fnmilya  lineal  descend- 
ants of  GonfuciuSf  whoso  sui-name  was  Knug  ; 
the  oldest  and  highest  European  families  sink 
into  insignificance  before  it.  The  great  ances? 
tor  of  the  Kong  lived  550  years  before  Christ, 
about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

.EUNGANI,  Hind.  Abutilon  indicum,  Don 

KUNGEE  KI  PAT,  Lat.  Matva  mauri- 
tiaua. 

KUNG-EVELKA,  Ddk.  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  Willd. 

KUNG-FU-TZE,  or  Confucius,  was  the 
fininder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  iu  China, 
which  contaius  iujunctious  as  to  conduct, 
and  may  be  teiTaed  the  moral  code  of  China, 
in  which  learning  {Wen)y  courtesy,  good 
breeding  aud  propriety  {hi)y  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  (SAm),  sincerity  in  wor- 
ship of  the  deity  f  Tien),  are  everywhere 
inculcated.  He  never  claimed  the  possession 
of  snpematuial  power,  and  invariubly  reprov- 
ed all  who  attributed  such  to  him.  Every 
word  he  uttered  has  become,  iu  China,  a 
maxim,  a  proverb  aud  an  aphorism,  aud  in 
the  fact  that  his  language  is  intelligible  to 
every  Chinaman  at  the  present  day,  bis  incul- 
cations are  of  greater  power  than  the  I^atio 
or  the  Greek,  both  unknown  to  their  desoend- 
ants.  Once  he  was  asked,  Aether  there 
were  one  word  which  represented  all  the 
dnties  of  life,  he  answered  " 8hu"  a  word 
which  Confucius  aud  his  commentatora  have 
explained  to  mean  "  as  I  would  not  that 
oUiers  should  injure  me  so  would  I  not 
injure  them  also."  To  seek  the  good  of  others 
equally  with  your  own,  ia  to  fill  a  large 
portion  of  the  field  of  virtue.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  number  of  his  disciples 
was  about  3,000,  of  whom  about  72  were 
his  more  intimate  associates.   All  his  teach- 
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ing  consists  of  a  few  simple  words.  One 
of  his  aphorisms,  "  Chu  Cbuog  sin,"  ver- 
bally, "  Head,  faithful,  smcere,"  mean  that 
fideliry  and  sincerity  are  the  paramount  or 
primary  virtues.  Another  is  that  Wen  and 
Li  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human  excel- 
lencies. "  Lun  yu,"  judge  others  indalgently, 
youi'self  severely.  Confucius  was  a  sage  and 
a  statesman.  Among  his  other  celebrated 
literary  labours,  hndertaken  in  b.  c.  490  and 
the  following  years,  he  edited  the  Yih-kiDg^ 
and  appended  those  annotations  which  have 
given  tlie  work  its  subsequent  value.  What 
philosophical  views  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  Yih-king  of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Coufucius,  we  know 
not.  That  work,  together  with  the  other 
three  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius, 
viz.,  the  Shoo-king  and  the  Le-ke,  consti- 
tute  the  whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
China  which  has  come  down  to  posterity,  and 
who  have  it  only,  as  it  was  explained,  arranged 
or  modified  in  passing  through  his  hands.  It 
is  well  kuown  that  he  expressly  repadlated 
portions  of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  Bdversa 
to  the  views  which  he  Ireld  and  strove  to 
diffuse.  The  names  only  of  some  celebrated 
ancient  books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of 
Fuh-lie  himself,  have  been  preserved.  Xt  ia 
these  circumstances  which  constitute  the 
labours  of  Confucius,  the  commencement  of  a 
distinct  literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  labours 
of  Confucius  himself,  the  permanent  literary 
results  of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  phi- 
losophic or  literary  epochs  of  China,  are  con- 
tained iu  (he  collection  of  works  called  the 
Four  Books,  composed  by  different  members 
of  the  school  which  he  founded.  The  hut 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political 
teachings  of  Mencius,  (Meng-tse)  who  died 
in  B.  c.  3 1 7,  and  closed  the  first  epoch.  The 
Chinese  people  are  in  nowise  prohibited  from 
worshipping  in  the  Buddhist  and  Taonist 
temples ;  in  other  words,  they  may  regulafa 
their  purely  religious  life  by  the  tenets  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  auy  other  sect.  But  where 
Taouism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the  r^ion 
of  religion,  and,  in  the  form  of  philosophy  (x 
morality,  extend  their  direct  Inflnenee  into  die 
domain  of  the  social  science  and  ar^  there 
Confucianism  peremptorily  and  ^lectnally  pro- 
hibits their  action.  Not  only  are  the  national 
legislation  and  admlnis^tion  formed  exdn- 
sively  on  Confucian  principles,  it  ia  by  than 
also  that  the  more  important  acts  of  the  private 
life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated,as  for  instance 
marriages.  The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity  aud  mahomedanism  in  China,  in 
spite  of  discouragements,  lies  in  the  fiict  Aat 
Confacianbm  says  little  or  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural worldor  of  aful^^^taji^.  Hence 
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it  leaves  almost  ansatisAed  those  ioeradicable 
cnTiDgs  of  hamaD  natare,  the  desire  to  revere 
ftiid  the  tonging  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
has,  notvithstaDding  its  want  of  these  holds 
oQ  the  bnman  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
simply  in  existence,  but  as  the  ruliog  STstem, 
is  a  fact  thai  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  perneived, 
form  for  ereiy  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  existenee  of  great  and  Tilal  troths  in 
its  tiieories,  as  well  as  thorongh  sound  oesa 
sod  wholesomeness  in  the  practical  rules  which 
it  dictates.  Bjr  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
understood  Confaeian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
Chinese  morality,  the  moral  priaciples  rooted 
in  philosophy.  The  works  of  Confucins, 
which  are  nsed  by  his  followers,  are  called 
tfie  "  five  canonical  books,"  and  are  held  in 
the  greatest  veneration,  the  whole  tenor  of 
diese  works  indicate  morality  andsonnd  poli- 
tical views  ;  one  political  extract  mast  suffice. 
"Let  those  who  produce  revenue  be  many,  and 
those  who  eoDsnme  it  fbw  ;  let  the  producers 
have  every  facility,  and  let  the  consnmexs 
practise  eeonomy,  and  thus  there  will  be  at  all 
times  a  sufficiency  of  revenue."  He  was  born 
B.  c.  552,  and  died  b.  g.  479,  aged  73  yeai'S. 
He  and  Lao  Tze  were  contemporaries,  Lao  Tie 
was  the  founder  of  the  Teoist  or  Reason  sect 
He  was  a  hermit,  an  ascetic,  who  discouraged 
acceptance  of  public  employment.  He  made 
reason  the  ground-woric  of  his  doctrines,  and 
they  had  much  to  recommend  them,  but  bis 
teadiingB  have  merged  into  gross  idolatrous 
rilM,  iSe  study  of  astrology  and  necromancy, 
ftoatieal  obMurvances,  self-Inflictions,  suob 
as  dancing  in  flames,  mntilftting  the  body, 
prsctising  abstinence  and  seclusion. — Bow- 
rinff  ;  Sirr'g  China  and  the  CKtnm,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  146.  See  China,  Knng-Fu. 

KUNGHI.  Gnz.,  Hiiro.   A  comb. 

KUNGGUN,  HiKD.  A  bracelet.  Kung- 
gns  kholna,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

KUNGI,  Hint).  Wheat-blight  or  red- 
nst 

KUNGIA,  BsNo.,  HtND.   Urena  sinoata, 

KUNGIL1AM,  Tam.  Bdellium. 

KUNGIYA,  Bxira.  Congea  pentandra. 

EtTKGN^  also  Ktragu,  Beng.  Millet. 
]PMaiCTim  Halienm,  Linn.  Italian  panic  grass. 

KUNGOCMOOBITA,  Bsiia.  Helopus 
fiiicolmis. 

KUKOOOKAlT,  small  triangular  lumps 
udeof  Thoollee. 

EUKOOOTA,  Bbno.   Urena  sinuata. 

KUKG-QUA,  GaiK.  A  resting  place  for 
tnrellers,  or  rather  for  officers  of  Qorerament 
in  Lew  Chew.  Hie  Kung-qua  cwresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  Ttaikish  khan,  except  that, 
Mb^  need  cmly-^  peraons  offlomc  oonridera- 
tmi  itij  fitf  man  neat  and  elegwt  in  every 
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i-espect.  The  bouse  resembles  a  private 
dwelliug  of  the  better  class. — American  Ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  p.  189. 

KUNGU,  a  peculiar  kind  of  rouge  in  great 
request  among  the  ladies  of  Sindh  who  keep 
it  in  a  tittle  ornampnted  box.— -i2icAar^  F. 
Bnrton't  Sindh,  p.  892. 

KUNGU,  Hind.    Lycinm  europnum. 

RUNOUR,  KunjurorChungur,  a  wander- 
ing houseless  race  in  the  Punjab,  probably  th'a 
same  as  the  Chinganeh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian 
Ziugaro,  the  Spauish  Gitano,  aud  the  English 
Gipsy.  About  Delhi,  the  race  is  called 
Eunjur,  a  word  wliich  in  the  Punjab  implies 
a  courtesan  danciug  girl.    See  Zingan'O. 

KUNGWEL,  Hind.  Nelumbium  6pecio- 
Bum,  tVilld.    Kungwel  ka  guddn,  its  root. 

KUNGTE,  see  India. 

KUNHAN,  a  river  at  Matnee  in  Nagpore. 

KUNI,  Halkal.  Abrus  precatorius,  ty. 
^  A .   Kuni  vera,  its  root 

KUNICH,  or  Eunoh,  HnrD..  Alnus  $p. 

KUNJAD,  Him>.    iiwsamum  orientate. 

EUNJANA,  is  the  name  given  by  mabo- 
raedans  to  a  migratory  ti-ibe  in  the  soutbera 
Mabratta  country  who  style  themselves 
Raj-yogui.  They  •  are  of  oi"dinary  stature, 
dark-featured,  end  not  well-favoured,  and  state 
that  they  came  originally  from  Bhopal  which 
their  forefathei's  left  150  years  ago.  They 
encamp  without  the  walls  of  cities,  and  have 
no  definite  period  of  residence.  The  men 
play  on  musical  instruments,  «id  the  w(Hnen 
combine  the  art  of  dancing  to  fiudnate  the 
spectators.  They  call  themselves  hindoos  and 
say  they  worship  the  brahmanical  deities,  but 
they  wear  clothes  like  the  mahomedans  and 
never  have  brahmins  to  preside  at  their  festi- 
vals. They  also  eat  the  cow,  but  never  eat 
the  hog.  They  bury  their  dead  and  they 
place  ofleringB  of  rice  to  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  and  draw  the  most  favourable  omen  of 
the  state  of  the  deceased  by  the  ofierings 
being  eaten  by  a  cow. 

KUNJAR,  HxNB.  Si^eretia  brandtethiana. 

KUNJED,  Pbrb.  Sesamnm  orientalCk 
Gingelly  seed. 

KUNJEE  or  Kunji  an  oil  of  Jnhbulpcn^ 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  leguminous 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  is  ufeed  exter- 
nally in  the  treatment  of  Itch,  but  is  far 
inferior  in  its  effects  to  sulphur.  Internally, 
it  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  large  d<wes. — 
Dr.  Wilson  ;  J.  B.  mUiami,  in  Cat.  Cat. 
■Ex.  1862. 

EUNJEERAM  MARAV  or  Poison  tree, 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

KUNJI,  Ganji  or  Conjee,  Hjvd.  A  por- 
ridge or  caudle  made  by  boiling  wheat,  rioe, 
Ac,  in  the  soatii  of  India,  a  usual  term  for 
feod:d«>.t.n,h.    -  Google 


KUNKUR. 


KDNNU  sum  FJLhV. 


EUNJI  or  Kunji  tandfaei  Hind,  of  Kavi, 
Rhamnus  purpureas. 

KtJNJOO,  a  red  powder  made  by  ateeping 
tumeric-root  in  an  alkali,  used  in  India  fur 
the  forehead  marks  of  the  bindooB.— i8lun> 
mond's  Diet. 

KUNJBA,  Hind.,  &c.  A  caste  who  sell 
vegetables. 

EUNJU-LUTA,  Bbhg.  Peigalaria  odora 
tiasima. 

EUNJITB,  or  CbuDgnr,  see  Eungnr,  Zin- 
garro. 

KUNJUR,  a  bawker  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

EU77KA-NUTI,  Behq.  Amarantua  atro. 

pui'pureus. 

KUNKEE  ?  ground-rice,  or  the  sci-aps 
that  flj  off  in  pounding  rice  to  separate  it 
from  the  husks  :  qu.  Kankn  ? 

EUNEEB,  a  limestone  deposited  from 
water  :  very  common  in  India.  See  Kunkur. 

KUN  KHAM,  Ab.  Gardenia  lucida, 
Boxb. 

KUNKHOORA,  also  Konchoora,  in  Rang- 
pore,  China  grass  ;  fiheea  boebmeria. 

EUNEROL,  Bkno.  Mixed  bitter  gourd, 
Momordiea  mixta. 

EX7NES  and  Sumaserrie,  rivers  near 
Ehurosb  and  Doorgapur  in  Nusseerabad. 

KUNKUDU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Sapindae 
emarginatuB,  Vakl.  j  B.,  ii,  279  iW.Sf  A. 

KUNEUMA  DONDA,  or  Nagadonda, 
TsL.  Bjronia  rostrata,  BoUl.  Dr.  Rox- 
bui^h'a  name  referu  to  the  scarlet  colour  of 
tbe  fruit,  from  kunkumu,  veimtUon. 

KUNEUMA  PUVVU,  Tkl.  Rottlera 
tiuctoria,  B.,  also  Crocus  sativus,  L.  The 
Sanscrit  names  are  Kasmir  jaman  and 
Eavera,  fV.,  218,  this  is  imported  from 
Easbmir  and  sold  in  every  drug-bazaar. 

EXTNEUB,  a  freah  water  limestone,  appa- 
rently peculiar  to  India,  of  very  recent  origto, 
some  of  it  even  now  forming  in  the  soil. 
Generally  found  in  nodules,  or  small  pieces* 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Hindustani  word, 
meaning  nodule.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  red  and  tbe  white  ;  the  red  differs  from 
tbe  wbit^  solely  in  containing  a  large  propor- 
tiuk  of  peroxide  of  iron  ;  the  white  consists 
of  earbniate  of  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and 
flomedmes  magneaia  and  jffotoxide  of  iron, 
Eonkur  is  also  deposited  calcareous  waters 
abounding  in  Infusorial  animalcnln ;  Uie  waters 
of  the  annual  innndatious  are  rich  in  lime,  and 
all  the  facts  that  have  come  under  observation 
appear  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  source  of 
the  Kunkur  depoait,  which  is  seen  in  a 
different  form  in  the  Italian  travertine,  and 
the  crescentic  nodules  of  the  Isle  of  Shept>ey 
and  of  Boulogne.  Kunkur  is  a  limestone, 
mostly  nodular — always  fresh  water  and 
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recent — in  most  cases  in  dw  aet  of  ben% 
formed  under  our  eyes.  It  is  SMnetimes  fooiul 

in  thick  stratified  beds  like  the  travertine  near 
Rome,  and  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  :  more  generally 
it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  alluvial  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  small  pieces  from  the  size  of  peaa  or 
filberts  to  that  of  the  hand.  In  the  blue  clay 
which  sb^tches  along  the  Indian  shores,  it  is 
found  in  vast  abundance  generally  assuming 
tbe  most  fantastic  forms — indeed  it  abounds 
in  every  rice  field  and  open  soU  all  over  the 
country,  l^e  more  recent  varieties  seem  to 
be  fumed  by  the  agency  of  the  rains  :  when 
tbe  earth  abounds  with  vegetaUon,  tbe  tepid 
waters  ai-e  charged  with  fixed  air  and  diaaolve 
the  lime  prevailing  in  tbe  soil  everywhere 
around, — die  mineral  being  again  thrown  down 
as  the  advancing  season  dispels  tbe  excess  of 
gas.  It  in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey 
matter  around  and  cemraits  it  into  kunkur. 
This  is  collected  by  tbe  lime-bunier,  placed 
with  fli-ewood  iu  small-sized  conical  kilns,  and 
burnt  in  the  usual  way.  It  contains  72  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  15  of  sand,  and  II  of  clay 
and  oxide  of  iron,  but  usually  about  70  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  2^  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  trace  of  oxide  of 
iron  and  10  to  20  per  cent  of  sand  and  clay. 
Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  aand 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar,  burnt  in  piecea 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  size,  and  then 
powdered  without  slaking,  it  fcMms  a  firat- 
rate  water  cement  setting  in  a  few  minutes* 
and  becoming  as  hard  as  stone.  Everywhere 
the  finer  varieties  of  kunkur  are  burnt  with 
charcoal  all  throughout  the  country,  in  neat 
pigmy-looking  kilns,  2^  feet  high  and  about 
as  much  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  hold 
about  e  cubic  foot  of  material,  or  about  Sfflbs. 
of  charcoal  and  kunknr  in  equal  parts.  When 
bnrnt,  it  is  slaked  and  then  made  up  into 
bricks,  which  are  sold  in  the  bazaar  for  the 
purpose  of  whitewashing.  The  ordinary  Indian 
cement  is  chunam  in  its  various  forms  :  the 
only  Indian  building  materials,  which  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
arelaterite,  concrete  and  kunkur.— Cot  Sj^kes, 
Lond.  GeoL  Tran*.,  1836;  X>r.  BmUi 
O'Skaughnetty. 

KUNEUBA  of  Rungpore.   China  gran. 

EUNEURI^Ddk.  Cuonmis  sativns.  Enn- 
kuri  ke  Bioj  ka-tel,  Buk.,  is  the  oil  of  Cnen- 
mis  sativua,  Cucamber  seed  oil. 

EUNEUTA  GAKZALU,Tbl.  So^-^uts. 

KUNNADI,  Tav.  Glass. 

KUN-NA-ZOO,  Bcuc.  Heritien  minor. 
Lam. 

KUN-NE-AN,  BoBH.   Myristica,  «p. 
KUNNU  EUTXI  FILLU,  Tax.  Con- 
melyna  ownuunis.      ^  i 
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KUFASSI. 

KUN-NYEN-BEN,  also  Kua-Njeo-Si, 
BuRM.  Species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

KUNOR^  HniD.   Favia  indica. 

EU5&A.P0BA-BATUL,HiirD.  Ipomcsa 
pes-tigridis. 

EUNSH,  Bind.   AIdos.  »p, 

KUNSJURA,  a  riTer  oear  Bamgurh  in 
the  Sabathoo  district. 

KUNTAKAKI,  Sakb.    Solanam  jacqnioi. 

KUMTAL,  BsNG.  ArtocarpuB  inlegrt- 
folii. 

KUNTALEE,  a  river  near  Suaneer,  in 
Sindhiah's  territoiy. 

EUNTAN,  Mahr.  A  pander,  a  pimj^  a 
cute  said  to  be  sprung  irom  a  vaisya-father 
lod  a  brahman-mother,  whose  office  is  at- 
tendaaee  on  the  women's  apartments,  and 
providing  dancing  girls  and  courtesans.— 
WUson't  Glo»$ary. 

KUNTENA  CHETTU,  or  Kaki  neredu, 
TsL.   Ardisia  humilis,  Vahl. 

KUNTH  ?  Cassava  manioc. 

KUNTHA,  a  necklace  or  rosary  of  lu^e 
betda  made  of  silver,  crystal,  or  the  earth  of 
Earbilla. 

KUNTHANUH,  Malsal.  Santaloro  al- 
bnm. 

KUNTHI,  Bbmo*    Areca  catechu,  Unn. 

KUNTI,  wife  of  king  Pandu,  and  mother 
of  the  five  Paiidava.  Kunti  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Kunti-Bhoja,  a  chief- 
taia  of  the  Viudhja  mountaias  and  to  have 
chosen  Pandu  for  her  husband  at  hev  tourne- 
ment  or  swayamvara.  The  Bhoj  U'ibe  are 
aid  to  be  represented  by  the  Dhar  ngahs. — 
ri. ;  Ri$t.  oj  India,  p.  66. 

KUNTIK.ARI,  Bssa.  Jaoqnin's  night- 
shid^  Solanam  jacqnini. 

KUNTUK-FHAL,  Bbno.  Jaka.  Arto- 
carpDS  integrtfolia.    The  Jack-fruit  tree. 

KUNUKA,  BxKO.   Ehretia  nmbellulata. 

EUNUK  CHAMPA,  Bbhq.  Ochmt  sqnar- 
losa. 

EUNURKA,  Bkto.  Commelyna  beuga- 
lenaifl. 

KUNZOOL  GURBAIB,  tiie  title  of  a 

EUPAISI,  Hind.  Helicteres  isora,  Linn. 

EtJFALABRIT,  Sans.  From  kapala,  the 
forehead  or  face,  and  bhri,  to  hold. 

EUPALA,  HniD.   Blilnm  virgatum. 

KUPAMENI,  Tav.  Aealypha  iudlca,  L . 
SeeKuppa  Mani. 

KUPAS,  Bind.  Gossypinm.  Cotton,  see 
KapM. 

KCPASI,  Hind.  Hetioteres  isora. 

EUFASSI,  Hind.  A  plant  remarkable 
fw  the  under-snrface  in  its  leaves  being  covet- 
ed  with  a  cotton-like  tomentum  ;  hence  it  is 
called  kupasaee,  from  kupas,  a  name  of  cot- 
tar The  pec^le  id  the  Himalaya  age  it  as 
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KUPPI  CHBTTU. 

tinder.  It  ig-  also  spun  into  thread  and 
woven  into  cloth,  of  which  bags  are  made. 
The  string,  until  examined,  looks  as  if  form- 
ed of  fibre.   A  coarse  kind  of  blanket,  called 

kui'kee,  is  said  to  be  made  of  this  substance 
by  the  hill  people  north  of  Deyrah.  This 
curious  substance  is  not  of  much  importance. 
—Rotfle,  Fib.  PL,  p.  301. 

KUFEIROS  INDIKOS,  Gb.  Curcuma 
longa,  Boxb. ;  Bheede, 

KUFE  KIRE,  Tah.  ?  Amarantua  polysta- 
chyua,  and  A.  tristis. 

KUPFER,  Gas.  Copper. 

KUFFER  VITRIOL,  Gxb.  Sulphate  of 
copper  ? 

EUPHONI,  a  river  in  the  Knmaon  Hima- 
laya. 

EUPI,  Tah.  An  article  of  women's  jewel- 
lery. 

KUFI,  Beno.  Cabbage.  Brassicaoleracea. 

KUFILA,  Hind.  Rottlera  tinctorla.  The 
duBt  from  the  capsule  of  the  fruit  is  used 
to  dye  silk  yellow  :  alum  is  used  as  the  mor- 
dant. It  is  also  considered  in  medicine  as  of 
a  warm  nature,  also  anthelmintic  ;  given  to 
childivn  in  butter-milk.  Three  or  four  massee 
are  a  dos^  used  in  ointments  for  herpetic 
eruptions  :  two  and  a  half  seera  for  <Hie  rupee. 
—Gen.  Wed.  T<^.,p.  142. 

KUPITTHA,  Beno.,  Sans.  Feronia 
elephantum,  Corr.  ^  Elephant  apple. 

EUPOC,  a  Malayan  grain  measure. 

KU-POOF  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows  to 
a  large  size,  and  is  plentiful ;  wood  used  for 
making  boats.— Co/.  Cat.  Ex.^  1862. 

KUPOOR,  HiUD.  Camphor. 

KUFOOB  EUOHREE,  Hih».  Bedy- 
chium  spicatum. 

KUPFA,  Hind.  A  large  vessel  made  of 
the  intestines  of  the  horse,  chiefly  to  hold  oil. 

EUPFAH,  Tah.  A  small  village,  a  hamlet. 

EUFPA  MANHALA,  Cur.  Bixa  orel- 
lana. 

KUPPA-MANI,  Tah.,  Tel.,  Maleal. 
Aealypha  indica.  There  is  a  plant  of  this 
name  in  Ceylon,  with  which  cats  are  so 
enchanted,  that  they  play  with  it  as  they 
would  with  a  captured  mouse,  throwing  it 
into  the  air,  watching  to  see  if  it  will  move.— 
TennenCi  Sketch  Nat.  Hist,  p,  33. 

KUPPANTI  CHETTU,  or  Mumkonda 
chettu,  Tbl.  Aealypha  indica,  L. 

EUFPA  S,  Hind.  Gossypinm.  Cotton, 
properly  Eappas. 

EUFFEI  KIBE,  Tax.  Amarantos  tristis. 

EUPFER,  Gek.  Copper. 

KUPPHUL,  Hind.  A  salt  of  soda  ob- 
tained from  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Loonar, 
used  in  fixing  the  red  dyes  of  cloth. 

KUPPI,  DoK.   Aealypha  indica,  L. 

KUPPI  CHETTU,  TEL.^mpiaelhi  ini- 
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KUK. 


KUEANM. 


Bum,  L.  AoUe.  The  syns.  -in  Saascrit  are 
Awakpushpi  aad  Earavi. 

KUPPOOR,  see  Kliatri. 

KUPPOOa-THULLA,  a  chiefabip  with 
a  raja  of  the  Sikh  sect. 

KUPRAIL,  Gdz.,  Hind.  Tiles. 

KUPULA,  see  Kattyawor. 

KUPUBDIGUR],  famed  for  an  inscrip- 
tion which  in  language  and  import  is  the 
aame  as  those  of  DhauU  and  Girnar.  See 
£apurdigiri,  luscription,  ManikhyiUa. 

KUE,  Pebs.  Cyrua. 

KUB,  occupying  the  Gawilghur  range  of 
Iiilld  are  not  Goad,  but  a  branch  of  the  Kol 
family. 

KUR,  also  called  Muasi,  a  hill  tribe  with 
n  language  quite  distinct  from  the  Goad 
being  to  the  N,  W.  and  W.  of  .the  Mahadeva 
hills. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  Kar  and  Son- 
thai  and  .their  separation  from  the  Dravidian, 
are  illustrated  by  a  few  examples 


EDgUah. 


£Kr 

Hair 

Hose 

Bellr 

Fire 

Water 

HOUM 

BUr 
Man 
Two 
Xhree 


Knri. 


^It«;  Chita  Seta 


Latir 

Lai 
SiDgal 
Da 
Ura 

Epal 
Koro 
Barbn 
Apkor 


SonthaU 
or  KoL 


lAtar 

Mil 

SIngsl 
Da 
Ora 
IpU 

Bara 
ApU 


Oond 
dlalecto. 

TaioU. 

Telii^Q. 

Nel 

Nay 

Kukka 

Sari 

KMln. 

Mdr 

Uaylr 
Mnkkn 

yetitekalu 

MukD 

Makkn 

Pir 

Walrn 

Karpn 

Narpu 

herappu 
Tannlr 

Neppu 

Tanai 

Klni 

Bod 

Tidn 

lUn 

Sakam 

Tarakd 

Hanwai 

Uanldan 

MaoaU 

Band 

I  rand  u 

Randu 

Uund 

Ultiidm 

Huni 

The  Eur  or  Muasi  and  the  Korku  or  Kurku 
to  the  north-west  and  west  of  the  Mahadera 
hills  are,  in  kngnage,  at  leasts  quite  distinct 
from  the  Gond  tribes. 

From  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Kol  and  Dravidiau  languages,  Mr,  Hislop  asks, 

May  we  not  conclude  then  that  while  the 
stream  of  Dravidian  population,  aa  evidenced 
by  the  Brahul  in  Baluchistan,  entered  India 
by  the  N.  W.,  that  of  the  Kol  family  seems  to 
have  found  admission  by  the  north-east ;  and 
aa  the  one  flbwed  south  towards  Cape  Kumari 
(Comorin)  and  the  ot&er  in  the  same  direction 
towards  Cape  Roumania,  a  part  of  each  appears 
to  have  met  and  crossed  in  Central  India." 
This  hypothesis,  a  Reviewer  remarks,  rests  on 
the  presence  of  the  Brahui  iu  Baluchistan  a 
fact,  however  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Dravidian  trib^  may 
also  have  entered  India  from  the  north-east,  or 
even  across  the  Himalaya,  as  the  Kanawari, 
Newar,  Chepang  and  other  tribes  have  done, 
while  the  Kol  tribes  were  au  offehoot  from  a 
latter  horde,  the  main  body  of  which  entered 
the  eastern  Peninsula.  The  Brahul  may  have 
been  driven  westward  from  the  ui^r  Indus 
by  the  invading  Aiyans. 

KUEC,  or  "Kax,  a  term  in  use  amongst  the 
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Mahratta  and  Nair  races.  Many  of  the  princi- 
pal  Mahratta  families  derive  tlieir  name  from  a 
compound  formed  from  that  of  the  village 
where  they  were  born,  and  the  substaative 
Kur,  which  signifies  an  inhabitant,  as  Nimbai- 
Kur,  Pattua-Knr,  &o.  Kur,  in  Hfdeali,  means 
a  class,  a  party.  The  people  of  Malabu', 
from  tlie  rajas  aod  brahmana  to  the  lowest 
races,  are  divided  into  classes,  the  Chenan 
Kur,  the  fighting  or  ruling  class,  and  the 
Panniyur  Kur,  the  civil  and  laboring  class  ; 
their  usages  differ  materially,  and  the  distinc- 
tions are  carefu I ly  preserved. — JUalcoim's 
Central  India,  Vol  i,  p.  142 ;  fViUon's 
Glossary. 

KUR,  Akab.  Colocasia  autiqucHiim,  SeMoU. 

KUBA,  Tkl.  Vegetables,  greens. 

KUBA,  Mahk.  Ixora  parviflorv. 

KURA,  Hind.  Paujab,  Seed  of  Holai> 
rhena  antidysenterica,  WialL 

KURA,  Hind.  Sacchamm  sara. 

KURAB,  Pebs,  Is  seen  when  lotting  on 
a  plain  covered  with  haze  or  mist,  but  not 
reflected  as  the  miii^e.  It  constitutes,  how- 
over,  that  deceptive  appearance  for  which  the 
Persians  have  various  names,  such  as  Kurabi 
Kivir,  Namayesh-i-ab,  Walah  Serab,  &c — 
Oaseley's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  270. 

KURACHEE  LIGHTHOUSE,  on  Hn- 
noora  point  in  lat.  24*  47'  20*  K.,  long.  66" 
o8'  E.  From  Kurachee,  iroa  steam-boats 
run  on  the  Indus  to  Mooltan,  calling  at  Bea- 
con, Tatta,  Hydrabad.   See  Karachee. 

KURAGU  MAXJAL,  Tax.  Bixs  orel- 
lapai  Arw^ 

KURA-KURA,  Malay.  A  Und  tortoise. 

K  URAL,  a  celebrated  poetical  prodactuw 
in  Tamil,  treating  of  morals. 

KURAL,  Hind.  Hemidesmqa  indicna, 
Rheede, 

KURAL  of  Chenab.  Hedera  helix;  the  Ivy. 

KURA.L  ?  Ocimum  sanctum. 

KURALEA,  Kabn.  A  shepherd  race, 
who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  WUs^h's 
Gloss. 

KUBAMBAB,  Eabv.  A  shepbet4  race  in 
the  south  of  India,  who  tend  sheep,  also 
weave   coarse   woollens.    The  Kurambar 

women  of  the  Wynaad  and  the  Cbenchnr  of 
Masulipatam  and  Guntoor,  are  said  to  have 
a  similar  costume.   See  India,  Cnrumbar. 

KURAND,  Hind.  Corchorus  demessus. 

KURANDWAR,  see  India. 

KUBA  NKLLI  or  NeUi,  Tbl.  Fremna 
esculeuta,  R.,  iii,  81. 

KURANGANTASA,  Sans.  From  kpra, 
hand,  anga,  a  part,  and  nyase.  to  place. 

KUBANJ,  HiHD.  Corundum. 

KUBANJ,  Hind.,  Mahr.  See  Honge. 

KU&ANJA  or  Kuranju,  Beng.  Fonga- 
mia  fflabva. 
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KUBANJI  VAMAM  or  Kurasani  vamam, 
Tbl.  Oaidium  diffusum,  DC.  ;  LigUHticum 
diffaBom,  R,y  il,  92. 

KURA  PAIXERU,  Tkl.  Vitisauricalata, 
Wall,  145.  Cissus  aur^  JI.,  i,  411. 

KUKA  PASUPU,  Tel.  Zinziber  casBU- 
mnuar,  jR.,  i,  49. 

KURA  SANNA,  Hind.  BertheloUa  lan- 
ceolaUu 

KURASKAI,  HiMD.,  FuSHTD.  Berberia 
aristata  and  other  apeciea  of  BerberrT'. 

KURATIYA  JUBAN££»  Bsvo.  Tri- 
dielMtjlia  jovanee. 

KUBBA,  the  coal-bearing  (Damuda)  beds 
ofKarba  extend  for  about  forty  miles  to  the 
eastward,  as  far  as  Rabkub  in  Udipur 
(Oodejpore.)  They  also  extend  far  to  the 
sooth-east  towards  Gangpur,  and  to  the  north- 
wards towards  Sirguja,  and  in  all  probability 
are  continaona,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  deposits 
of  the  aame  nature  known  to  oconr  in  these 
distrieta.  Main  Fat  and  the  neighbonring 
htU^  and  all  the  country  on  the  road  from 
Blani  Pat  through  Chandargarh  and  Jashpur 
to  Rancbi,  consist  of  melamorphic  rocks  with 
the  exceptioD  of  a  cap  of  trap  and  laterite  on 
Maia  Pat.  Indications  of  the  existence  of 
coal  seams,  were  afforded  by  the  occurrence 
of  fragments  of  coal  in  the  rivers,  especially 
in  the  Mand,  where  were  found  a  few  scams 
near  Chitra,  twelve  miles  west  of  Rabknb  and 
nearly  thirty  enat  of  Eurba.  Two  or  three 
are  seen  in  the  Mand,  about  three  to  four 
mileB  eaatwrUi-eaat  of  Chitra,  bat  they  are 
Mily  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  thidkneas. 
iDBBmall  atnem,  the  Eoba  Naddi,  which 
niDs  sonth  of  Chitra,  me  aeam  about  three 
feet  in  thickness  is  seen  near  the  village  of  Ten- 
dnmari,  more  tlian  a  mile  south-east  of  Chitra. 
It  is  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very  low 
irre^Ur  dip  to  the  west  or  sooth-west.  Part 
GODsists  of  fair  coal,  the  remainder  is  shaly. 
The  only  seam  examined  from  which  it  is 
possible  that  a  supply  of  useful  fuel  might  be 
obtuned,  is  exposed  in  the  same  stream  i-ather 
nearer  to  Chitra,  being  about  a  mile  from  that 
Tilli^  close  to  the  boondary  of  lite  village 
of  Tdtdmnnri,  appears  to  he  of  considerable 
thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and  the  lower 
portion  appeared  to  be  &ir  in  places.  The 
dip  is  about  15*  to  the  north-uorth-west. 
Lieutenant  Sale,  found  a  seam  of  coal  about 
fonr  miles  north-west  of  Rabkub  in  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  iiaud,  and  this  may 
be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  river  bed. 
Ssmal  coal  localities  are  north  of  Kurba  and 
TTdipor.  The  rajah  of  Jaslipnr  told  that  coal 
occurred  in  hir  territory  in  the  Khurea  country, 
twentf.fonr  miles  north*weat  Jaahpur 
Kagar,  about  one  hundred  miles  or  rather 
aiora  west  by  sooth  of  EanoUi. 
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EURBAJ,  Ar.  a  switch  of  dried  and  twist- 
ed hippopotamus  hide,  the  ferule,  horsewhip, 
and  "  cat-o'Qine-taila"  of  Egypt. — Burton** 
Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  i,  p.  30. 

KURBAN,  Malax.  A  buffalo. 
-  EUBBAN,  Akab.,  Pebs.,  Hikd.  A 
sacrifice.  As  might  be  suppo^  from  the 
sacrificial  rites  amongst  the  Jews,  allusiouH  to 
such  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  occurs  as  the  word  Cnrhan,  Mark 
vii,  1 1 .  But  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  unto 
his  ikther  or  mother,  It  is  Curbnu,  that  is  to 
s&yi  A  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  he 
profited  by  me  ;  he  shall  be  free.  This  word 
is  equivalent  to  Sadqa  or  Tassadooq  or  Fida, 
and  is  often  used  by  men  or  women  addressing 
a  superior,  in  which  case  it  means  merely,  I 
am  your  sacrifice.  The  word  is  Arabic, 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  has  allusion  to  an 
approaching  to  God,  and  means  a  sacrifice,  a 
victim,  an  oflkrin&  an  oblation,  for  which 
also,  we  have  the  Greek  TLapvofM,  The  other 
words,  in  the  Arabic,  Sadqa,  Fida  and  Tasaa^ 
dooq  mark  the  continuance  of  the  sacrificial 
rite.  Sadqa,  properly  Sadaqa,  from  the 
Hebrew,  means  alms,  propitiatory  offerings 
and  sacrifice.  The  words  are  continued  into 
Hindustani,  in  Sadqe-jana  or  Sadqe-houa,  to 
become  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another, 
and  Sadqe  karna,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  another.  Mahomedons  have  two  great  Eur- 
ban  or  religious  festivals,  the  Bakr*£ed,  called 
also  Eed  us  Zoha,  also  Eed  i  Enrban,  which 
is  held  on  Uie  10th  Zu  ul  H^j  in  c(»Qmemora- 
Uon  of  the  coring  up  of  lahmael  \tj  Abraham. 
The  other  is  the  nl  Fitr  or  Bamzan  ki  Eed, 
held  on  the  Ist  of  Sbawal  at  the  dose  of  the 
Bamzan  fast.  The  three  lesser  Eed  are  the 
Akhiri  Char  Shambah,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  Safar,  when  Mahomed  in  his  last  illness, 
felt  a  little  better  and  bathed  for  the  last  time. 
The  Shab  i  Barat,  or  night  of  recording  is 
another,  and  it  is  held  on  the  16th  Shaban. 
Other  religious  festivals  are  Moharram,  Bui- 
wafat,  Miraj  i  mohammed,  Charaghan  i  xandah 
Shah  Madar,  Charaghan  i  Banda  Nawas,  Fir 
i  Dastagaii'  and  Ooroos  i  Eadr-wali. 

EDKBANA  WANLOO,  or  Bnljera  wan- 
loo.  Tel.,  amongst  the  Teling  races  are  migra- 
toiy  grain  and  salt  merchanta  like  the  Bin> 
j  ara  race. 

EURBALA,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Iraq 
where  Hussnn  is  buried.  Eurbala ka  llaidan, 
the  plain  where  Hosejn  was  slain. 

EURBEE,  Hind.,  the  stalks,  cut  small,  of 
the  sufaid  Jooar,  or  Saonule^  the  Soi^hnm 
vulgaro,  and  in  this  state  is  extensively  osed 
for  feeding  cattle. 

EURBOOB,  BxNo.    Curcuma  i«clinata. 
EUBBOOZAH,  Hikd.    Cucumia  melo. 
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KURD. 


KUBD. 


KarcakmR  zerninbet,^xlf. 
FU  Ind.,  Vol.        2a  " 


KUBCHI.WANDLTJ/Tbl.  An  out-caste 
people  in  southern  India,  who  are  engaged  in 
mat-makiDg. 

KURCHOORA,  Bbno. 

Sboothee,  Hind. 
ZcdoarlK  longa. 
Long  zedoary.  I 

A  plant  of  the  East  Indies,  stemlesB, 

roots  palmate  and   tuberous,  pale-yellow 

interaally,  ametl  pleasant  and  camphor-like, 

taste  aromatic  and  bitterish.  This  is  the  long 

zedoary  of  j^armacy. — O'Shaughnessy,  p. 

648. 

KURD.  Thig  people  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Latham  to  be  identical  with  the  Earduchi  of 
the  Aaahasis.   HeiT  is  held  by  the  Kurd. 
Nomade  Kurd  tribes,  ocoasioniilly  occupy 
the  elevated  valley  of  Dasht-i-bo-Dowlat, ' 
K.  W.  of  Mooatung,  at  the  head  of  ike  Bohin 
pass.   On  the  west  of  Saharawan  the  country 
is  held  by  pastoral  tiibes,  the  Sirpherra  and 
their  branch,  the  Rodani,  Kurd  of  the 
Dasht-i-be<Dowlat :  Sherwani  of  Ehad,  and 
theRaisani  of  Dolai  and  BSianak.  The  Dasht- 
i-bcDowlat  in  the  northern  part  of  Saharawan 
and  west  of  the  Bolan  hills,  is  about  1 5  miles  in 
length  and  bi-eadth.    In  spring  it  is  covered 
with  lovely  flowers  and  gi-assea^  and  is  then 
covered  with  the  toman  of  the  Kurd,  who 
retire  to  Merv  after  the  harvest  of  autumn, 
and  then  predatory  bands  of  Khaka  roam 
over  the  ground  and  attack  travellers.  The 
Kurd  possess  the  Dasht-i-be  Dowlat  and  Merv, 
also  Tikari  in  Each  Qandava.   The  Kurd 
of  the  I>asht<i-be  Dowlat  are  surmised  to 
have  come  from  the  west  in  tiie  train  of 
some  o<»queror   and  settled  where  they 
now  are.   The  Turkoman  is  a  shephera 
and  neatherd  ;  the  warlike  Kurd  is  pastoral 
and  nomade,  the  Georgian  is  largely  endowed 
both  physically  and  mentally,  but  are  less 
tenacious    in    purpose.      Amongst  their 
families  are  treasures  of  female  beauty. 
The  Kurd  are  distributed  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Armenians ;  and  there  are  whole  tracts  of 
country  where  the  Kurd  and  Armenian 
villages  alternate.   The  nucleus,  however,  of 
the  Kurd  family  lies  south  of  Armenia ; 
along  the  mountain-ridge  which  separates 
Asiatic  Turk^  from  Persia.   There  are,  also, 
a  few  of  the  Kurd  within  the  Russiu  ftontier. 
Some  pay  aU^panoe  to  both  Porstaand  Turkey, 
but  there  are  more  which  are  independent  of 
both.    Sraae  are  well  within  the  Turkish, 
others  as  well  within  the  Persian,  frontier. 
They  all  speak  the  Persian  language,  but  their 
feelings  of  nationality  are  local  and  tribual 
rather  than  general.    Their  habits  arc  rude 
and  predator7.     They  are  hardy,  brave, 
rapacions.   The  costume  of  the  Kurd  is, 
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with  the  wealthier  classes,  entirely  oriratal ; 
that  of  the  people  varies  fnmi  it  a  little.  The 
men  wear  wide  linen  trowsers,  and  ovwthem 
a  shirt  conflned  by  a  girdle,  as  well  as  some- 
times a  woollen  jacket  without  sleeves,  made  of 
stuff  of  only  a  hand's  breadth  wide,  and  sewed 
together.  Some,  instead  of  white  trowsers, 
have  brown  ones,  which  are  excessively  ugly, 
and  look  like  sacks  with  two  holes  to  ^mst 
the  feet  throngh.  Their  chausaure  consists 
of  boots  of  red  or  yellow  leather,  with  large 
iron  heels  ;  or  sometimes  shoes  made  of  coarse 
white  wool,  and  adorned  with  three  tassels. 
On  thur  heads  th^  wear  the  turban.  The 
women  have  the  red  and  yellow  boots,  with 
iron  heels,  and  loose  trowsers  like  the  men ; 
but  over  ^ts  they  wear  a  long  blue  garment, 
long  enough  to  reach  half  an  ell  below  the 
feet,  but  which  is  tucked  up  under  the  girdle  ; 
and  a  large  blue  shawl  hangs  down  below  the 
knee.  Bound  their  heads  they  wind  black 
shawls  in  the  turban  fashion,  or  they  wear  the 
red  fez,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  wound  round 
it,  and  on  the  top  uf  that  a  sort  of  wreath 
nuide  of  short  black  ftinge,  put  on  like  a 
diadem  and  leaving  the  forehead  free.  The 
liair  &lla  in  narrow  braids  over  the  shoulders, 
and  from  the  turban  hangs  a  heavy  silver 
f^^.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
becoming  headdress.  Girls  and  women  go 
with  their  faces  uncovered,  and  exquisitely 
beandful  girls  with  really  noble  features,  are 
to  be  seen.  Their  complexions  are  brown, 
and  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  black,  or  dyed 
with  henna.  Nose-rings  are  only  seen  among 
the  women  of  the  very  lowest  class.  A 
Kurdish  writer,  in  his  pre&ce  to  a  history  <tf 
his  native  countiy,  states  that  authors  diflfer 
r^rding  the  origin  of  the  Kurd.  Some  believe 
them  to  be  descended  ftrom  those  persons  wKo 
were  saved  from  the  cruelty  of  Zohak.  TbB 
prisoners  informed  Xenophon,  that  the 
Carduclii  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
along  the  Tigris,  through  iriiich  he  desired  to 
march,  "  were  a  warlike  nation  and  not  snlgect 
to  the  king,  and  that  once  the  king's  army, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  penetrated  into  their  country,  whence  not 
one  of  them  returned,  the  roads  being  hardly 
passable."  There  are  some  Arabian  tribea  in 
this  tractof  country,  and  sevoral  of  the  principal 
Kurdish  chiefs  boast  a  descent  from  fam^iea 
of  that  nation.  The  histtHian  of  Knrdiatui 
includes  all  the  province  of  Laristan  in  that 
country  ;  which,  according  to  him,  extends  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  same  author  states, 
that  Kurd  signifies  "  valiant and  that 
Boostum,  though  bom  in  Setstan,  was  of  a 
Kurdish  family.  He  says,  that  the  c(Humon 
i-eading  of  Boostum-e»Goord,  in  Ferdusi,  is 
erroneous,  and  that  it  shoidd  be  Booetom-e* 
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or  Boos  turn  the  Kurd. — Iiatham'a 
iiieiof  Europe^  Vol.  ii,  p.  131; 
I  Lad^t  Voyage,  p.  212 ;  Malcolm^ t 
of  Persia,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  207-208,  240. 
?  Galedopa  u-borea. 
BDEH  or  Curtlee,  Hutd.  Safflower. 
BDISTAN.     Tbe  country   of  the 
k  I  diitriet  in  the  east  of  Ferma, 
dw  Kurd  are  also  found  in  the  west 
in  Asia  Minor  aud  Syria.  They 
partial  subjection  tu  tbe  kiug  of  Fer- 
Tlw  Kurd  are  mabomedaos  in  cree<I. 
tra  Tiry  and  bony  in  make,  with  very 
:t  ft^res,  elongated  faces  and  dark 
Th^  are  divided  unongst  each  other 
'ftUt  called  the  Bulbassi,  the  Jaf,  Beb 
ni ;  and  in  the  south,  the  Lak, 
or  BakhUyari  ^ibes,  in  the  mountain- 
south  of  Kirmanshah.   Its  limits 
tfae  neatest  part  of  the  territory  of 
I  or  CardaGhi.   This  extensive  tract 
into  four  districts,  two  of  which 
Dsbidi  and  Ardelan.   The  Kaldani 
tcoording  to  Uieir  own  account,  were 
to  christiaLnity  by  St  Thomas  and 
Qie  seventy  disciples.   By  means  of  a 
enforced  system  of  exclusion,  they 
preserved  their  freedom  as  a  republic, 
^ons  tenets  and  simple  litui'gy  have 
nouDed  nearly  unchanged  since  the 
was  introduced  into  tiieir  secluded 
Tbe  remarkable  country  of  the 
i  alretehea  eastward  ot  the  district  of 
between  lake  Van  and  the  Taurus, 
interior,  are  terraces  cultivated  with 
other  grains,  with  a  succession  of  deep, 
vooded  valleys,  between  the  high  and 
Alpine  ranges  of  Jnlamerik,  the 
Tagb,  and  Other  chains,  which  rise  to 
situated  beyond  the  back-bone 
istan.   A  production  in  ancient  As- 
ia the  celebrated  manna  ;  (Exod.  xvi- 
33  and  35  ;  Numb.  xi.  7*)  which, 
Aish,  is  most  expresnvdy  called 
-at-havassi,  or  the  divine  sweetmeat, 
nnl  not  only  eat  manna  in  its  natural 
ts  they  do  bread  or  dates,  but  their 
make  it  into  a  kind  of  paste  ;  being 
state,  like  honey,  it  is  added  to  other 
ts  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats, 
in  nine  shape  or  otiier,  are  found  in 
house  throughout  the  east.   Goats  and 
are  met  with  in  lai^  flocks,  and  the 
die  latter  is  particularly  good,  provid- 
h  carefully  wuhed.   The  bufialo  is  not 
mon  as  in  the  plains  ;  but  oxea  and  cows 
'  1^  and  of  fbll  dze  ;  ttiey  are  atnd 
■nivorally  to  carry  li^t  bnrthenSn 
of  com,  which  is  balanced  over  tite 
of  the  animal  in  a  stout  double  bag, 
thick  woollen  cloth.   Of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Kurdistan  it  ia  difficult  to  speak, - 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  but  it  appears 
to  be  thickly  peopled,  considering  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country  ;  such  is 
certainly  the  case  in  those  parts  which  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Bich,  Miyor  BawUnsoa 
and  preceding  travellers.  Tbe  Sekkir,  Nni"- 
nd-din,  Shiukia,  Glallates,  Bolbasi,  Jasa, 
Mikris,  together  wiUi  the  Bahdinan  tribes, 
under  the  prince  of  Amadiyah,  and  Bowan- 
duz,  make  up  an  aggregate  of  about  400,000 
souls  ;  to  whom  must  be  added  a  large  nomade 
population,  and  tbe  numerical  strength  of 
many,  as  yet^  unvisited  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Chaldeans  and  Nestorlans  proves 
to  be  much  under  the  estimate  made  previous 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  visit  to  tiieir  countiy, 
but  still,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Kurdistan,  west  of  Zagros,  amounts 
to  about  2,600^000,  or,  perhaps,  rather  more ; 
and  a  smaller  number  would  scarcely  bear  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  horses  and  other  cattle 
whioh  are  known  to  exist  in  the  country. 
The  Kurd  are  a  frontier  population,  some 
being  within  the  Turkish,  others  within  the 
Fersian  boundary,  their  name  is  the  same  as 
tbe  ancient  Godicei,  and  they  are  the  Kar- 
dnchi.  They  are  mostly  mafaomedans,  and 
its  southern  members  are  the  Lak,  Feili  and 
Bukhtiyari  tribes  who  dwell  souUt  of  Kir- 
manshah. The  Sin^javi,  are  a  predatory 
tribe  of  Kurd  dependinj^  upon  Persia^  wlui 
alternately  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Koman- 
shah  and  the  plains  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier. They  do  not  nnmber  more  than  2,000 
femilies.  Mr.  Bich  tells  us  that  the  people 
of  Kurdistan  are  divided  into  two  different 
races  :  the  one  consisting  of  the  tribes,  the 
other  of  the  peasants  or  Gooran.  The 
Kurd,  like  the  Fersian,  eat  slowly,  and  talk 
between  whiles,  their  dinner  lasting  as  long 
I  as  ours.  Th^  have  a  great  objection  to  the 
ravenous  mode  of  feeding  practised  by  the 
Turks,  among  whran  the  di^es  are  put  down 
separately  on  the  table,  uid  taken  <^  after  a 
few  meuthfbls  have  been  snatdied  fcj  the 
guests.  This  seems  to  be  the  old  Tartu: 
fashion  ;  while  the  Fersians  appear  always 
to  have  been  deliberate  at  their  meals.  Haflz 
alludes  to  tiiis  when  saying,  **  these  wanton 
damsels  have  snatched  away  quiet  from  my 
heart,  as  Tuiics  do  a  tray  of  plunder  j"  the 
different  breeds  of  Arab  horses  do  not  breed 
well  in  Kurdistan  though  the  sire  and  dam 
be  true  desert  Kec^di,  the  colts  never  turn 
out  anything  but  very  common  horses.  The 
Jaf  tribe  possesses  a  breed  of  small  stout 
hcvses,  mnch  cetobrated  for  their  strei^th 
and  activity.  There  are  Kurd  in  the  Dasht- 
i-be  Dowlat,  Merv,  and  part  of  Kutch  Gun- 
dava,  who  arc  divided  ^^t9  s)x  ^iji^or  ql^. 
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Lower  KurdistaD  is  the  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad  which 
lies  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  Tigris  and  which 
comprised  the  chief  part  of  Assyria,  and 
seems  to  be  the  land  of  Kir  spoken  of  in 
the  second  book  of  Kings  and  in  the  prophet 
Amos.  In  Kurdistan,  Dr.  Wolff  had  long  con- 
ferences with  the  Jews,  whom  he  found 
possessed  of  much  learning.  He  spoke  with 
them  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldean,  which  they 
mix  ctmaidwably  with  Turkish.  The  ordi- 
nary, M  well  as  some  of  the  more  precious 
metals  and  valuable  stooes,  are  fonnd  in  die 
eastern  provinces,  and  also  in  Azerbaijan  ; 
copper  and  other  ores  abound  in  Kurdistan, 
the  Julamerik,  and  other  mountain  districts. 
Mr.  Rich  procured  from  Omar  Aga  a  list  of 
all  the  districts  of  Kurdistan,  commencing 
from  the  Bagdad  frontier.  Daouda,  it  com- 
mences four  hours  from  Kifri.  Dtllo,  2in- 
ganeh,  Kuom  Zun,  are  so  called  from  the 
people  who  inhabit  t^e  district  Sheikhan, 
Kara  and  Tchematohemal ;  Tchia  Sous,  i.  e., 
tiie  Green  Monnt,  Kewatcbemala,  Shnan, 
Sehubook,  Kalaa,  Esker,  Kalau,  Sewka,  Gird 
Khaber,  Baziaa.  This  finishes  the  outer 
line  to  SuUmonia,  Karedagh,  is  bounded  by 
Dillo  and  Zeoganeh  on  the  west  and  north, 
on  the  south  it  goes  to  the  Diala.  The  pass 
of  Ban-i'kilan  on  the  Diala  is  in  Karadagh. 
Karadagh  is  a  lai^e  government,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  several  distiicts  ;  that  in  which 
Ban-i-kilan  is  situated  is  called  Dizztaieesh, 
in  which  is  also  Gewrakalaa.  Warmawa, 
Sertchinar,  in  which  is  Sulimania  ;  Soordash  ; 
Mount  Goodroon  is  in  this  district,  Mergeh, 
Piahder.  Between  Mergeh  and  Pizhder  flows 
the  river  of  Altoon  Eiupri,  whose  source  is 
at  Lajan,  four  m  five  hours  west  of  Saouk 
Boolak.  Ghellala,  Sbinek,  Mawatt  Aalan, 
Siwell,  Seraou,  Mirawa,  bounded  by  Mawutt, 
Siwell  and  Aalan.  Balukh  Gapiron,  Sheher- 
foazar,  Berkeou,  Serotchik,  Kulambar,  Halle- 
lijee  }  bounded  by  Kulambar,  Juam-oo, 
Warmawa  and  Zehar.  Shemiran,  a  mountain- 
ous and  desert  district  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Diala  Tchowtan,  written  Teheftan,  it  adjoins 
Kisse^ees  Terratool,  Kara.  The  Bakhtiari,  are 
wandering  pastoral  tribes  of  Kurd,  who  take  op 
tiieir  warm  winter  quarters  in  Ar^istan,  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but,  in  Hummer, 
travel  northwards  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Kirmanshah.  The  inhabitants  of  Luri-Bazurg 
are  now  classed  under  the  general  title  of 
Bakhtiyari ;  but  originally  this  name  merely 
applied  to  a  small  tribe,  one  of  the  twenty-six 
disUnct  clang,  among  whom  the  province  was 
divided.  The  Bakhtiyari,  with  their  depen- 
dcncies,  numbered  recently  28,000  families. 
They  comprise  exclusive  of  dependencies, 
three  divisions— the  Ilaft-Lang,  tlie  Ghahari- 
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Lang  and  the  Dinaruin.  The  Bakhtiyari 
tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Luristan, 
west  of  Irak  between  Shuster  and  Ispahan, 
and  from  Shuster  to  near  Kermanshah,  often 
wander  to  other  parts.  They  have  often  attack- 
ed Ispahan,  Nadir  shah  alone  having  almost 
i-educed  them.  They  are  named  nan^xo^^t 
by  Strabo,  and  Patiskharis  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Their  manners  and  langm^ 
have  scarcely  changed  since  the  days  of  Gyrus. 
They  retained  tiieir  independence  'till  about 
1 840,  when  they  were  conquered  and  dedmat- 
ed  by  iho  Persian  goverament,  and  th«r 
chiefs  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment  at 
Teheran.  The  country  is  famed  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  and  his  successor.  The 
country  south  of  the  great  chun  probably 
formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elam  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  powerful  nation  in  the  early  days  of 
Abraham, '  before  the  kingdoms  of  Aasyria 
and  Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the  east. — 
Euphrates  and  Tigiris,  Ool.  Chesney,  p.  129; 
Dr.  Wolff 9  Bokhara,  Vol.  i,  p.  5  ;  RUkU 
RetiiUmee  m  XurdutOM,  Vol.  i,  pp.  1 10,  13^ 
272 1  Baron  C.  A.  DeBod^t  TraveU  w 
Lwrittan  and  Arabistany  p.  522  ;  Ferrier^s 
Caravan  Jovmeys,  pp.  8-500 ;  MalcoiM^s 
History  of  Persia^  Vol.  ii,  p.  465.  See 
Zagras,  Fars,  Kashgoi,  Kurdistan,  Larislan, 
Mamaseni. 

KURDULA,  Hind.  Sterculia  villosa. 

KUKEEM  OOD  DEEN,  oblations  are 
offered  at  his  shrine. 

KUREH,  see  Pars,  Jat,  Jet  or  Jut. 

KUBELEE,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

KURELL^  Hind.  Hydrilla  verticeUata, 
Roxb. 

KURENDRU,  Bna.  Common  mango- 
stein,  Garieinia  mangoatana. 

KURERA,  Mahb.    Trophis  aspera. 

KURETA,  DuK.  Sida  lanceolata  ;  Sida 
acuta,  BtTKM. 

KURETIA,  a  hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 

KURETTA,  Beng.  Sida  acuta. 

KURFA,  Hind.  Portulaca  oleracea. 

KURFIYOON,  TuNANi.  Cubebs  ;  Piper 
cubeba. 

KURG  or  Com-g,  in  its  aspect  presents 
an  entire  forest,  and  the  long  and  narrow  cul- 
tivated valleys  enclosed  within  it  serve  but 
to  render  its  vast  woods  more  striking. 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  boundary  presents  a 
remarkable  line  of  demarcation  exhibiting  an 
almost  uninterrupted  and  impervious  wood 
from  tho  Burroi^ci-y  hills,  till  rewhing  the 
Cavory  ;  this  space  is  wholly  uninhabited. 
Advancing  westward  the  woods  decrease  in 
density  ns  tlie  country  improves  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  Iwcome  gradually  thinner  till  reach- 
iog  Uio  wesleru  ^»f«|^^©(3?^'*' 
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of  which  parUally  bare  of  wood,  are 
with  a  luxuriaut  herbage.  Verajea- 
20  milea  from  Mercara,  and  about  48 
CaaoaDore,  has  a  climate  Bimilar  to  that 
hj  the  rest  of  Cooi^,  cool,  healthy 
'Dg.   The  temperature  ranges  from 
80"  wA  noon,  rarely  reaching  84'.  In 
,  niny,  weather,  it  continues  stationary 
and  in  the  cool  nights  of  tlie  S.  W. 

it  goes  as  low  aa  S5',   The  wind  is 
Tiolent  there  as  in  some  other  districts, 
fa  it  blows  pretty  strong.    Cofiee  cuiti- 
was  commenced  in  this  district.  The 
eleTatioD   of  the  estates  is  about 
to  3,500.     The  natives  are  much  at- 
to  their  little  coffee  gardeus.  The 
or  Kodaga  tongue  is  spoken  in  this 
principality  lying  on  the  western  ghauts. 
Kodaga   and  has  hitherto  been  re- 
Canarese,  modified  by  the  Tulu. 
Ur.  MoSgling  states  tiiat  it  is  more 
allied  to  the  Tamil  and  Malayalum 
the  Caoareee.  Di*.  Nuh  describes  the 
tad  Amma  Cootg  as  of  the  same  tribe. 
hmye  a  Caucasian  bend,  regular  fratui'es, 
nose  with  chiselled  lips,  black  eyes 
hair.    They  wear  whiskers  and 
e,  but  no  beard,  have  fati' complexion 
intelligent  countenances  and  in  geue- 
bold  independent  deportment.  They 
agricoltare  and  a  few  seek  other  em- 
ts,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  eschew  mili- 
cmploy.    They  believe  themselves  to 
-daats  of  the  daughters  of  Chandra 
king  of  Hatsadeahft,  obtained  by  the 
ioa  of  Faryati.   Chandra  Varma  is 
have  come  originally  to  Coorg.  They 
worship  the  goddess  Cavare  Ammah 
ti,  but  demon  and  ancestor- worshi  p  is 
They  have  no  guru  of  their  own 
nnder  brahmioicdl    influence.  No 
man  has  as  yet  embraced  Christianity, 
eraver  tribe  or  Yerrawanru  or  Erra 
red  men ;  and  the  Tevarut  Yerlan  or 
are  aerrile  races  in  Coorg, 
G,  HiHD.,  of  Fanjab^  &c.  Celtis  cauca- 
ettle  tree. 

GOABA  in  Canara.   A  slab  from 
has  an  inscription  in  Canarese, 
invocation  is  in  Sanskrit   Its  date  is 
>a  909,  A.  D.  987  ;  and  there  is  an 
the  family  of  Machmal,  710,  corres- 
to  the  above.    Character  used  in 
'oos  ts  Hala  Canara.    It  has  an  invo- 
to  Siva  as  Swayambhnnath,  Parbati, 
,  and  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned 
'mal  Deva  and  his  son  Bachwan. 
'pticn  is  remarkably  adverting  to 
for  the  teems  "  suppressor  of  the 
of  the  Bai^*'  applied  to  Sambhn 
),  bftviDg  T^Uion  appaxentiy  to  the  ex- 
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termination  of  the  buddhists,  not  long  previ- 
ously, by  the  Saiva  sect.  The  inscription  gives 
lands  to  a  temple  orSambhu,and  houses  to  the 
native  priesthood.  There  ia  not  a  word  about 
brahmans,  and  the  mention  of  "  native  priest- 
hood" would  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the 
modern  introduction  of  the  biahmans  into 
Southern  India. —  VoL  vi,  p,  664. 
KUBGOTAB,  Hind.  'Saxlfraga  ligalata. 
KUBH,  HiKs.  A  savage  rite  now  forgot- 
ten in  India.  The  burning  of  an  old  woman 
by  brahmins  to  prevent  any  government  ofi^- 
cer  placing  them  under  i-estraiuL— }Ft/fon'« 
Glossarif. 

•  KUK'HURIA,  Bbnq.  Achyranthes  aspera. 
Linn. 

KUBl,  Hind.  A  name  of  several  plants. 
Sterculia  villosa,  S.  wallichii  :  Xanthium 
strumavium,  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis,  Ficns 
cuuia,  and  a  species  of  Eragrostia. 

KUBI,  Can.  A  fish-trap  basket  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  monse>trap  with 
narrowing  entrance  and  springy  bamboo  spikes 
projecting  inwards  so  as  to  prevent  return  ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  mouth  of  the 
purse  in  a  trawl  net.  On  this  plan  they  are 
made  of  all  sizes  and  of  many  shapes.  The 
small  ones  used  to  catch  the  fry  in  the  rice- 
fields  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  are  made  of 
finely-split  and  closely-twined  bamboo,  while 
those  used  in  the  riven  are  sometimes  the 
same,  and  someUmes  as  much  as  10  <w  1 2 
feet  in  length,  and  more  elaborately  oonstrnct- 
ed.  These  traps  are  called  ernives. 
KUBI,  see  Kashmir. 
EURIAPEBA  DOAR,  see  Doar,;  India. 
KUBIL,  PoBHTu.  Cappiiris  aphylla. 
KURI  or  Kuril  of  Ravi.  Hedera  helix. 
KURILA,  Bbno.  Alysicarpua  vaginalis. 
KURJLE  ARCHIPELAGO  is  on  the  east 
of  Asia.  The  Kurilian  or  Aino  race  occupy 
the  mouth  of  the  Seghalin  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kamtskatka,  on  the  main  land, 
and  all  Uie  islands  between  Kamtskatka  and 
Japan.  The  peninsala  of  Tarakai  is  Kurilian. 
lu  the  island  of  Karafto,  Kamoi  ia  their  chief 
deity :  Ejimi,  in  Japaneaei  is  the  name  of  a 
god,— in  Mongolia,  of  a  shamaniat  priest. 
The  Aino  are  the  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo, 
whose  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  has 
led  them  to  other  countries.  They  also  occnpy 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Aino  are  of  short  stature  with  broad  faces  of 
the  Mongol  type.  They  are  a  timid  race, 
their  limbs  are  hairy,  they  have  bushy  beards 
and  long  tangled  hair,  lai^e  heads  and  clumsy 
figures,  the  expression  of  their  laces  is  that  of 
good  nature  cumbered  with  stupidity.  Ac- 
uOTdingtoM.  Bosney,  their  language  is  dis- 
similar  to  J»I«neac^  mi^th^^gt^ln  tho 
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KurileB  and  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  arc  also 
different  from  Japaoese.— Mr.  Adams, 
p.  240.    See  Japan. 

KUBILLA,  DoK.   Mornordica  charantia. 

KUBING,  Hind.    Dalbergia  arboi-ea. 

KUEISH-CHUHIM,  Himd.  PoiQciana 
pulchciTima. 

EURKEE  or  Kareta,  Beng.  Rottboel- 
lia  perforata.  Thyridostachyum  perforatum. 

KUBIT  SHUK,  Pkrs.  Sesamum  ori- 
entale  ;  GingellT  or  Beamaani  oil. 

KUBKADA6A,  Sans.  Hyrobalan. 

KUBKAM,  also  Kurknm,  Hisd.,  Psrs. 
Saffron.   Crocus  sativu^i. 

KURKAN,  Hind.  Penoisetam  cench- 
roidea. 

KURKA  PULI,  TiM.,  Maleal.  Garcinia 
cambc^ia,  also  Priusepia  utilis. 

KURKATA,  HiHD.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore  with  a  hard, white  timber. — Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

EURKATAKI,  Sahs.  CacnmiB  mari- 
catus. 

KUR-KHAN,  see  Eamran. 

KUBKIHAB.  About  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Fnnawa  is  the  large  Tillage  of 
Eurkihar.  It  is  perhajn  the  largest  place 
between  the  cities  of  Gaya  and  Bihar.  The 
remains  at  Kurkihar  consist  of  several  ruined 
moands,  in  which  nnmerous  statues  and  small 
votive  topes  of  dark<blue  stoue  have  been 
found.— A.  8.  J.,  32,  1864. 

EURKNI,  Hind.  Staphytea  emodi,  Spi- 
raea Ltndleyana,  Marlea  b^ouifolia,Leptopos 
cordifoUus. 

KURKTI,  Bsva.  Cucumis  utUlissimus^iZ. 

EUBEU,  or  Eur,  a  race  who  occupy 
Nimar,  the  Gawilghnr  hills  of  Berar,  Kalibhit, 
the  western  Satpura,  in  the  hills  about  GawiU 
ghur  near  Ellichpur  and  northwards  towards 
Indore.  Major  Eeatinge  describes  them  as  a 
tribe  of  Gond,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  they  are  not 
Gond,  but  a  branch  of  the  Eol  Ikmily.  The 
Kurku  and  Gond  keep  tiicmselves  separate, 
and  they  each  have  a  separate  language. 
Voysey  had  mentioned  that  the  Grond  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  tribe  from  the  Ear,  and 
neither  eat  nor  intermarry  with  them.  Their 
langnage  has  a  ffreAt  resemblance  to  tiiat  in 
nse  by  the  Lurka  Kol  and  Santal.  None  of 
these  correspond  with  the  words  of  the  Dra- 
vidtau  tongues.  The  Eurku  language  is 
identical  with  that  uf  the  Eol.  There  are 
28,709  of  this  race  in  Berar  :  along  with  the 
Andh,  Grond  and  Eolamb,  they  occupy  the 
Mail  ghaut  and  the  southern  skirto  of  its  hills. 
These  four  races  all  resemble  each  other  in 
appearance,  though  they  each  speak  a  difierent 
toDgu^  and  in  their  features  they  differ 
from  Uio  villagers.  Many  of  the  Eurku 
occupy  the  MaU  glut,  a  strip  of  wild  country 
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along  the  Wurdah  river,  where,  also,  dwell 
the  Good,  Raj  Gond,  Agarmonde  Gond, 
Bhoya  Gond,  the  Pardhan  or  bard  of  the 
Gond,  the  Ballai  or  Gond  Pariah,  the  Nihal  or 
outcaste  of  the  Eurku,  the  Muge  fishers  and 
quail-catchers,  numbering  in  all  about  34,650 
souls  of  the  aborigines,  idongwith  whom  are 
5,196  hindoM. — Campbell,  pp,  41<2. 

EUREULI,  Hind.   Leptopns  oordifolins. 
EUBEUH,   HxBBBw,  Pbbs.  Croeas 
sativus,  Linn. 

EUBEUNI,  Hutd.,  also  TuUkokar  of 
Hazara,  Grardenia  tetraspenna. 

EURKUTCHA,  a  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  valley  of  Kabul  from  the 
plain  of  Jellalabad  ;  and  connects  the  Hindoo- 
Eush  with  the  Sufed-Eoh.  The  altitude  of  die 
range  varies  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above 
Eabool,  and  the  highest  party  in  84*  25'  and 
69*  so;  is  8,000  feet  above  the  Bea.  Then 
are  four  routes  over  this  ranges  practicable 
only  fin-  a  man  and  horse  i  at  ^ttabonnd 
Pass,  4,000  BritiBh  troops  were  destroyed  m 
their  retreat  hi  1842.  Cold,  intense  daring 
winter,  the  frost  splitting  the  rookp  faito  huge 
fragments. 

KURMA,  Hind.  Fhosnix  dactylifcra. 
EURMA,  Hind.  A  toitoise. 
EURMA,  or  the  Tortoise  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  was  the  second  grand  avatara  oi 
Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  apd  evi- 
dently  refers,  like  the  first  matsya  or  fish 
avatar,  to  the  flood.  For  the  purpose  of  rea^Mr- 
ing  to  man  srane  of  the  eomfbrts  and  eon- 
vMiiences  that  were  lost  in  this  flood,  Tidum 
is  &bled  to  have  become  moamate  agahi  in 
the  form  of  a  tortoise :  in  vhich  shape  be 
sustained  the  monutain  Mandara,  placed  cm 
his  back  to  serve  as  an  axis,  whereon  the  gods 
and  demons,  the  vast  serpent  Vasoky  serving 
as  a  rope,  diuri^ed  the  ocean  for  the  recovery 
of  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  immwrtality. 
And  the  result  of  the  operation,  that  chiefly 
distinguished  this  avatara,  was  the  obtainment 
of  fourteen  articles,  usually  called  fourteen 
gems,  or  chaturdesa  ratna  ;  in  common  lan- 
guage chowda  ratni.  These  fonrtem  jeweb 
are  thus  enumerated  :  I,  the  Moon,  Chandra ; 
2,  Sri,  or  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortnne  and 
beauty  ;  3,  Sura,  wine,  or  Snradevi,  the 
goddess  of  wine ;  4,  Oochisrava,  an  eight- 
headed  horse;  5,Eu8tnblia,ajewejofinestim- 
able  value  ;  6,  Parijata,  a  tree  that  spon- 
taneously yielded  every  thing  desired  ;  7, 
Surabhi,  a  cow  similarly  bounttfhl ;  8,  Dhan- 
wantara,  a  physician  ;  9,  Iravati,  ^{^nt  of 
Indra,  with  three  probosci ;  10,  Shank,  a 
shell  conferring  victory  on  whoever  shoahl 
sound  it ;  11,  Dannsha,  an  mierring  bow ; 
13,  Bikh,  poison,  or  drugs  ;  13,  Uiemba,  the 
^Apsai^  a  beaa^l  a^@^g{pan  ;  14, 
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Amrita,  the  beverage  of  imm<n>tali^.  When 
liindooe  speak  of  the  deity  Vishnu  having 
been  thas  inbaroated,  we  mnat  anderstand  it 
with  Bome  qualification  ;  for  in  fact,  tliere  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  one  point  in  their  mytholo- 
gical religion  in  which  the  whole  race  of 
biodoos  have  faith.  There  are  sectaries  and 
BcbiBinaUcs  without  end,  who  will  believe 
only  certain  points  that  others  abjure  ;  indivi- 
duals of  Aose  sects  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
believed  by  the  miyori^  ;  other  philosophical 
sceptics  will  searcely  believe  any  thing,  in 
opposition  to  their  easy-faithed  brethren, 
vho  disbelieve  nothing.  Thus  some  saiva,  or 
followers  of  Siva,  admit  the  sacredness  of  the 
avatara  of  Vishnu,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
potency  and  sanctity  :  they  generally  admit 
the  personified  interposition  of  the  preserviog 
attribute  of  the  deity  ia  the  afiairs  of  the 
wwld,  without  yielding  the  point  of  snpre- 
ma^  in  the  prototype*  And  some  sealons 
vaidmavi,  or  followers  of  Vishnu,  giving 
themselves  up  to  his  adoraGum  in  soipe  incar- 
nation, Kriahna  or  Rama,  for  iiutance,  reject 
with  indignation,  commensurate  with  their 
zeal  or  bigotry,  all  farther  application  of 
divine  teimi-  Hence  may,  in  part,  be  dis- 
cerned the  liability  under  which  inquirers 
labour,  of  being  misled  by  sectaries  into 
receiving  schism  as  orthodoxy,  and  of  forming 
general  conclneionB  from  individual  or  partial 
infonnation.  Avatara,  means  in  the  hindi 
tOQgne,  descent  or  incarnation,  and  is  a 
term  emjdoyed  by  the  hindoos  to  designate 
the  ten  ineanmtinu  of  Vishnu,  usually  thus 
arranged  and  named  :  I,  Matsya,  or  fish  ;  2, 
Karma,  or  Twttnse  ;  3,  Varaha,  or  Boar  ;  4, 
Narasingha,  or  Man-lion ;  5,  Vamana,  or 
Dtrarf ;  6,  Farasu  Rama,  the  name  of  a 
&Toared  person  in  whom  the  deity  became 
iocamate  ;  7,  Bama,  the  same  ;  8,  Krishna, 
the  same  ;  ,9,  Budha,  the  same  ;  10,  Kaiki, 
or  Horse.  Of  thes^  nine  are  past ;  the  tenth 
is  jet  to  come,  and  those  of  Baina  and  Krishna 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

KUBMABU  NADDI,  a  river  near  Bamt- 
gaaj  in  Allahabad. 

KUKB1£JA,  or  Kuya,  HulD.  Galednpa 
indiea.   

KUBM-FOU,  a  river  of  Chittagong. 

K0BHI.  The  Knrmi  are  semi-aboriginal 
coltivatOTS,  dwelling  north  of  tbe  Kunbi,  but 
to  the  south  of  die  Bajpot  and  Jat.  They 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  tbe  part 
ofHubhum,  near  the  Cttmudah  river,  {i)al- 
ton,  p.  157),  and  are  a  very  industrious  class 
of  quiet  cultivators,  in  considerable  numbers  in 
alltheeantnl  and  easton  parts  of  the  North 
West  Provinces  or  in  Hindustan  generally, 
who  there  attend  to  the  finer  garden  style  of 
aUivatiiui  much  more  than  the  Jat  and 
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Rajput,  but,  like  the  Jat  race,  are  assisted  by 
their  industrious  .women  who  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  industry, 

Bhale  jat  Koonbin  ki  K'faoorpi  hat'h 
K'het  uiraweu  apne  pi  ke  sat'h. 
They  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Rajput  and 
Jat,  have  Tillages  of  their  own,  and  are  also 
spread  in  detached  families  or  groups.  Mr. 
Oampbell  oonaiders  them  to  be  identical  with 
the  Kunbi  and  to  occuit^  from  L.  28*  or  24*  N. 
to  16'  N.,  and  from  die  western  IVontiers  of 
Guxerat,  countries  watered  by  the  Wyugnnga, 
the  middle  ganga  and  upper  streams  of  tbe 
Nerbudduh.  Very  few  of  these  become 
soldiers,  and  in  the  vall^  of  the  Ganges  tliey 
ai-e  looked  down  upon  as  mere  humble  tillers 
of  the  soil.  They  are  more  numerous  towards 
tbe  Jubbulpore  and  Saugor  territories  where 
they  mingle  with  the  Lodha.  Thenoe,  west- 
wards, as  on  both  sides  of  the  Neriraddah,  in 
Malwa,  where  they  meet  the  Jat,  and  thnragh- 
out  (he  sonthem  borders  of  Hindustan,  there 
are  nnmerons  Eurmi  who  speak  hindi. 
Those  in  Hindustan  are  darker  and  less  good- 
looking  than  brahmins  and  rajputs,  but  Mr. 
Campbell  states  (pp.  93-4)  that  they  are  quite 
Arian  in  their  features,  iastitutions  and  man- 
nei-8.  Other  authorities,  however,  mention  that 
there  is  no  similarity  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Knrmi  and  Kunbi.  The  Kunni  sub- 
divisions are — 

Jeshwar,  I  Pattu,  I  Palrihn, 
Db&viai,  |  Adhonda,  |  GhoniGh«rhao. 
But  Sir  H.  Elliot  says  the  seven  sub- 
divisions are  usually  enumerated  as  K'h^iree- 
bind,  Puturya,  G'horehurha,  Jyswar,  Canou- 
jea,  Kewut  and  Jhooneya.  Wilson  also  says 
they  have  seven  sections,  and  that  in  central 
and  eastern  Hindustan,  West  and  North- West 
Provinces,  tlioy  are  the  great  agriculturists. 
He  says,  that  they  are  occasionally  seen  aa 
predial  slaves  to  which  state  they  have  sold 
themselves  or  been  sold.  The  Ghameta  of 
Behar  are  a  sub-division  of  Kunni.  They 
form,  says  EUiot,  a  large  class  of  the  culti- 
vators in  the  eastern  and  central  portion  of 
the  N.  W.  Provinces,  few  in  Delhi  and  the 
Upper  Doab.  Under  the  difierent  names  of 
Coormee,  or  Eoormee,  Kunbhi,  Kunabi,  or 
Koombhee,  they  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Hindustan,  Berar  and  the  western 
Deccan.  They  ere  famous  as  agriculturists, 
but  frequently  en^ge  in  other  occupadons. 
The  Kunni,  Kunbi,  Jat  and  R^put  are  the 
chief  territorial  tribes  of  Northern  Indw. 
The  Knrmi  are  supposed  by  Tod  to  be  the 
Koohnbi  of  the  Dekhan  and  to  be  perhaps 
the  moat  nnmerons,  next  to  the  Jat,  of  all  tbe 
agricultural  cUsses.  Tbe  best  agriculturists  of 
the  Central  Provinces  are  decidedly  the  Kurmi, 
hut  they  seldom  occ^y  .^e^  T^ldgEjg-jijnia  of 
SSo 
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the  districts  aod  are  fonnd  mostly  in  rich  black 
soil  tracts.    It  is  a  common  saying  that  no 
£urmi  can  exist  where  lie  is  unable  to  raise 
rabi  crops.    They  are  a  most  peaceable  set 
of  men  and  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  royalty  to  the  ruling  power  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  their  ancestral  holdings, 
and  seldom  alienate  rights  in  land  unless  under 
the  greatest  pressure  of  circumstances.  A 
Eurmi  is  rarely  known  to  follow  any  other 
profession,  but  that  of  agriculture,  wlietiier  as 
Rultivator  or  farmer,  and  the  real  secret  of 
tiieir  unfailing  success  in  agriculluml  pui'suits 
generally  does  not  appear  to  lie  so  much  in 
their  reputed  superior  skill,  as  in  the  fact  of 
women  as  well  as  men  engaging  equally  in 
fieldnrork,  while  the  women  of  several  other 
agiicultural  classes  ore  precluded,  by  prejudice 
or  cnstom,  from  assisting  the  male  population  in 
their  Iftbours.    Scarcely  inferior  to  the  Kurmi 
88  agriculturists,  are  the  Lodhi  who,  how- 
ever, are  the  opposite  of  the  former  in  natural 
temperament,  being  turbulent,  revengeful,  and 
ever  ready  to  join  io  auy  disturbance.  They 
make   good  soldiers,   and    are  generally 
excellent  sportsmen.   Both  among  Kurmi  and 
Lodhi,  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  mis- 
tress and  wife,  provided  always  that  the  foi-mer 
is  of  the  same  caste  as  the  husband,  or  better 
bUU  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother  or  cousin, 
however  far  removed.'    The  children  bom 
f)rom  such  connexions  are  on  an  equal  footing 
as  regards  inheritance  of  property,  whether 
personal,  real,  or  ancestral,  with  those  bom 
from  regularly  married  wives.  Large  numbers 
of  the  Gond  and  Ahir  too  are  agriculturists. 
They   are  the  only   tvihea  which  inhabit 
the  wooded  and  hilly  portions  of  the  diatricts, 
and  are  generally  poor,  of  unsettled  habits  and 
indifferent  agriculturists.    In  the  plains  they 
are  principally  employed  as  farm-servants, 
la  1866  the  Baipur  population  amounted  to 
952,754,  almost  all  of  them  immigrants, — 
Kurmi,  Teli,  Lodhi,  Ohamar,  Ahir,  Gaii-a, 
Grauda,  Kanwar,  from  tlie  north,  the  Halba 
from  Bastar,and  Chandaand  Hahrattas.  The 
Eormi,  Teli,  Chamar  and  Hatha  are  the  chief 
agricnltarists  of  the'  Baipur  district.  The 
^nwar  are  regarded  as  tiie  prior  occupants, 
they  prefer  the  jungle  tracts,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  Rajputs  imperfectly  hiuduised.  The 
Halba  are  immigrants  from  the  south.  Once 
in  his  life-time,  a  Halba  sacrifices  three  goats 
and  a  pig,  one  to  each  of  the  national  deities, 
called  Narayen  Oasain,  and  Burha  Deo,  male 
deities,  Sati  and  Batna,  female  deities. — 
Elliot;  ToiTt  EajastAan,  Vol.    p.  871. 
KUBMBU,  Hind.   Albizxia  oidoratissima. 
KQBMSAQ,  Pkrs.    As  an  expression  of 
contempt  the  word  Sag,  signifying  "  a  dc^," 
is  generally  applied  to  t^ristians  by  die 
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Persians,  and  among  themselves,  as  eqoallj 
contemptuous,  Kurmsaq  is  in  very  frequent 
use.  Both  appear  to  be  terms  of  no  mean  an- 
tiquity ;  for  Ouseley  suspects  that  Sag  and 
Kurmsaq  are  the  Saca;  and  Khor-Sa-k«  men- 
tioned by  SotiuuB,  those  barbarous  words 
being  probably  latinized  from  an  imperfect 
apprehension  of  their  sounds.  "  The  Fenians 
in  their  language,"  according  to  this  aatiMr, 
"  call  tlie  Scythians  Sacsa,  and  in  return  the 
Scythians  call  them  Ghor-saci.**  Seythas,  Ptvss 
lingua  sua  Sacas  dicnnt,  et  invicem  St^thc 
Persas  Chorsacos  nominant. — Sotin  Fofyhist., 
xlix  in  Ouseley's  TVaw/*,  Vol.  ii,  p.  542. 
KURMUIj,  Mahr.  Diltenia  pentagyua. 
KURMU-VIPAKA,  Sams.  From  kres, 
to  work,  and  pak,  to  ripen. 

KURNAH.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  long.  31"  nor^,  and 
lat.  47'  east,  after  a  course  of  950  miles,  is 
the  walled  town  of  Kuroah,  with  about  800 
houses,  disposed  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  ami  the  left  of  tiiat  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  fluctuates  as  to  size,  and  it  was  larger  in 
1831  than  it  was  found  in  1836  and  1837.  It 
is  chiefly  constructed  of  reed-mats,  and  is  on 
pnrt  of  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Apamea  ; 
which  probably  stood  within  tlie  line  of  walls 
still  extending  across  the  peninsula  formed 
where  the  two  great  rivers  cease  to  be  known 
by  their  individual  names.  Below  the  Tak-i- 
Kesra  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  and  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ctesij^cm,  and  a  little 
lower  down  tlio  remains  of  the  ancieut  Selencia, 
the  conUuuations  of  tlie  Tigris  bear  the  wdl- 
known  appellaUon  of  Shatfe-aUDijlafa  as  far  as 
Knt-at-amarah,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank 
nearly  midway  between  Bagdad  and  Enmali, 
being  about  178  miles  by  water  from  the 
former  city,  and  i)7^  miles  directly  S.  S. 
£.  from  the  latter.  Lower  down,  after  passing 
for  about  40  miles  through  marshes,  and 
coming  near  the  tomb  of  Ezra,  the  rivBT 
resumes  its  former  size  and  character,  as  it 
winds  in  the  general  southern  direction,  to 
Knro^i,  which  place  is  282  miles  from  Knt- 
el-amarah  by  the  windings,  and  144^  in  direct 
distance.  The  whole  course  tfans  \anieAj 
described  may  be  estimated  at  1,146  nile^ 
which  is  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
sister  stream,  the  Euphrates,  from  the  sources 
of  the  lattei'  to  their  junction  at  Kumah,  but 
it  dischai'ges  more  water,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous tributaries  whidi  it  receives  on  its  eastern 
side,  among  which  may  lie  particularly  noticed 
the  two  Zab  rivers,  and  the  river  Diyalah. 
There  are,  however,  c«ly  two  feeders  <^  any 
moment  on  the  western  side  thronghout  the 
long  distance  from  Diyar  Bekr  to  Eumab. 
A  considerable  increase  of  the  river  Tigris 
takes  pUce  dorin^Ae^^g^^ber,  sub- 
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it  decreases  and  awella  irregularly 
,  till  the  difierent  feeders  are  boand 
I  frost  and  sdow  of  January,  in  the 
moantatDs.     This  serioos  check 
r  a  time  the  swelliog  of  the  river, 
:  its  permaneDt  rise,  like  that  of  the 
does  not  usaatly  begin  till  the 
March.   There  is  an  active  com- 
iikng  the  Tigris,  between  Basrah  and 
bj  neaiu  of  the  large  country  boats, 
» io  6eets,  and  above  the  latter  city  it 
ice  chiefly  by  means  of  ri^  frcun 
Ob     junedoD  of  the  Euphrates  and 
one  tidal  channel,  almost  half  a 
takes  nearly  a  straight  con)*se>  S. 
ander  the  welt-known  appellation  of 
Ar^,  and  when  five  miles  below 
itbdr  united  waters  receive  those  of  the 
Kn-kbah,  which,  coming  from  the 
of  Ardelan  through  an  extensive 
feoDHtry,  passes  a  short  distance  west- 
Ttibe  rains  of  Susa  and  likewise  of  the 
fHawisah.    After  reeeiviDg  this  acces- 
Shitt-el-Arab  flows  through  date 
[and  near  several  villagesi  chiefly  on 
bank,  and  at  length  arrives  opposite 
i  which  is        miles  by  the  river,  and 
south  34'  E.  du%ct  from  Karaah. 
io  of  this  distance  there  are  but 
both  of  them  large  :  and  the  river 
J-aversge  widUi  of  600  yards,  with  a 
feet ;  it  has  a  current  of  two  knots 
'  daring  the  flowing,  and  three  knots 
'daring  the  ebb  tide.   Enmah  is  otae 
founded,  and  called  Apamea  by 
^Nic^or,  after  Apama,  his  wife.  Se- 
^Nieator  founded  thir^-flve  cities  in 
id  lesser  Asia ;  sixteen  of  which  he 
^Antioch,  from  Anttochus,  his  father  ; 
from  his  own  name  ;  six  Lao* 
Laodice,  his  mother  ;  three  Apa< 
Apama,  his  first  wife,  (of  which 
'  Kum^  was  the  chief ;)  and  one 
from  Stratonice,  his  last  wife. 
:  to  Dean  Prideaux,  he  was  a  great 
'  <^  the  Jains,  and  the  first  who  gave 
its  in  those  provinces  of  Asia, 
I  on  this  side  of  the  river  Euphrates. 

.  been  faithful  and  serviceable  to 
wai%  and  in  many  other  respects,  he 
bem  great  privileges  in  all  the  cities 
tlmltr^M^krates and  Tigris,  Col. 
p.  39 ;  iVu^tfaHx**  eonneetion  of 
oMd  Aew  Testament;  Mignan's 
p.  4.  See  KhnaiataD,  Chaldea, 
lis.  rigris. 

lAH,  seeEnm-khet. 
(UA^TaH.  3l^ophora  asthmatics, 

IIKA,  B»a.  Fremia  spinosa. 
iOOht  a  walMtMn  on  atoDgue  of 
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land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tumbudra  river 
and  left  bank  of  the  Hindri,  in  lat.  15*  4B'  N., 
long.  78'  E.,  900  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
junction  of  the  Hindri  and  Tumbudra  occur- 
ring to  its  south-east  Kurnool,  was  long 
held  by  a  feudatory  Pathan  chief.  Lying 
between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Hydera- 
bad territory,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  East 
India  Company  on  Idth  Decnubu'  1816,  but 
CD  the  18tfa  October  188f^  was  again  taken 
possession  of,  and  on  the  same  day  a  battle 
was  foagfat  at  Zorapore,  a  few  miles  off ;  the 
nabob  of  Kurnool  was  captured  and  the  terri* 
tory  annexed  ;  this  Pathan  family  accompa- 
nied Nasir  Jung  to  the  Caiuatic  in  1750. 
Kuraool  province  is  now  a  small  collectorate 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  with  273,190  inha- 
bitants to  the  north  of  Cuddapah,  throughout 
which,  the  river  Tumbudra  runs  and  joins  the 
Kistnah  river  a  few  miles  down.  The  basins 
of  the  Kistnah  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Gut- 
purbah,  Malpurhah  and  Beemah  are  occu- 
pied 1^  qoartcites,  elates,  limestones,  Ac, 
which  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  districts 
of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  westwards  through 
the  Raiehore  Doab  by  6<^,  Gnlbnrgafa,  to 
Kulladghee  and  Belgaum,  and  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  older  portion  of  the  great  Viudhyan 
series.  Bocks  of  the  same  mineral  character 
appear  under  the  great  flows  of  the  Dekhan 
trap,  and  resting  quite  uncomfwtably  on  the 
gneiss  rocks  in  parts  of  the  Raiehore  Doab, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Belgaum,  and  under  parts 
of  the  ghauts  on  the  western  coast,  and  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  general  series  as  the 
rooks  in  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  thoe  is  no 
doubt 

KURNU-PHOOL,  Beitg.  Gilly-flower, 
Mathiola  inoora,  also  China  pink,  Diacanthus 

chinensis. 

EURNTEE,  see  Kaltiyon. 

KUROL,  Hind.  Hedera  helix. 

KUBOONAMAYI,  Sams.  From  karoona, 
pity. 

KUBOONGAULEE,  Tam.^  In  Palghat,  a 
dark  coloured  heavy  and  hard  wood  used  for 
furniture. — Colonel  Frith. 

KUROTU-PALAH,  MaleaL.  A  tree  of 
Malabar  and  Canara,  which  grows  to  about 
eighteen  f^t  long  and  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  very  close  in  its  grain,  and  remark- 
ably hard  and  strong.  It  prodncra  a  fhiit 
which  is  eaten  medicinally  ;  but  the  wood  is 
not  much  used  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
required  in  working  it. — M,  and  C. 

KUROUW?  see  Tin. 

KUBPHULLON,  Gr.  Caryophyllus  arc 
maticus,  Linn. 

KURPOOR,  Befo.  Camphor  tree,  Cam- 
phora  <^cinaruni,  also  Limnophita  gratio- 
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KURBIMIA  CEYLANICA, 


KUBSBONG. 


KUBPOORA  SILASIT  —  ?  Gypsum. 

KUBRA  (pi.  KuiTe)  a  ring  worn  on  the 
wrists^  ankles,  &c. 

KURRAGANIKA-WANLOO,  Wanagan- 
akatoo,  Punchanganigalooof  TeliDgana,  three 
BhopmoD,  dcalera  or  shopkeepers,  called,  in 
commoa  parlance  by  the  Hindi  word  "  Teli" 
or  oilmeD.  They  are  petty  traders  or  Bhopmen. 

KURRAH,  eee  Kaaambi. 

KURRAH,  HiKD.,  Febs.  A  circular  en- 
closure in  which  brahmans  were  accustomed 
to  place  a  woman,  whom  they  threatened  to 
burn,  if  the  servants  of  Government  preferred 
a  charge.    See  Kur,  Ku&h. 

KUREH,  Purs.  Floral,  of  Kanah  means 
circles  or  districts  of  a  conntiy. 

KURRAHEE,  a  Hat  vessel  of  iron,  brass, 
or  earth,  in  which  food  is  boiled  or  fried. 

KURRAL.  The  Dhund,  Tanaoli,  Alpial, 
Kurral,  Awan  and  Gukkur,  are  petty  tribes 
known  only  by  their  tri1>al  names  without 
any  common  appellation  living  north  of  the 
Salt  Rai^e.  They  aro  described  by  Mr. 
Campbell  as  the  finest  and  handaomest  men 
in  India,  perhaps  in  the  world.  They  profess 
mahomedaniem  and  have  fanciful  mahomedan 
genealogies,  bat  are  wholly  Indian  in  their 
language,  manners,  habits  and  conatitations. 
Their  language  is  PunjabL  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  Pathan  races,  and  they 
claim  none  with  the  Jat  and  Rajput,  the 
Dilzak  alone  claiming  to  be  of  Hindustan 
origin.  Their  features  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  have  kindred  with  the  Kashmiri,  or 
with  the  pre-hindoo  congeners  of  the  earlier 
Indians  found  in  the  hills  far  west,  but  their 
language  and  character,  their  dress  and  the 
architecture  of  Iheir  houses  would  indicate 
that  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Puigabi. 
The  Dhund,  are  a  very  handsome  race, 
and  the  Tanaoli  dwell  to  the  north  in  the 
outer  range  of  &e  Himalaya,  and  about  the 
Ibidus  near  Torbela,  but  they  are  not  consi- 
dered to  be  brave  or  trustworthy.  The  Awan 
of  the  lower  lands  uid  the  Dhund,  &c.,  of  the 
higher  lands  have  democratic  village  inatitu- 
tious. — Campbell,  p.  97. 

KURRANJ,  Hind.   Pongamia  glabra. 

KURREAL,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Jut  sub-divisions  in  thePaujabare  named 
Siudhoo,  Cheeneh,  Varaitch,  Ohuttheh,  Sid- 
hoo,  Kurreeal,  Gondul,  &c.,  &c.—  Cnnning- 
hatA't  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  5. 

KnRB£E-SHAKAR,HurD.,  Guz.  Can- 
dy, .  Sugar  candy. 

KITRREIS,  a  river  near  Sylfaet 

KUKRE-PAK,  Ddk.    Bei-gera  konigii. 

KURRIMIA  CEYLANICA,  Am, 

Palan?,  Sihou.    |  Alarejra-gMs,  Siaon. 

Iloorft-kandoo,      „  I 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  one  variety  grows 
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in  the  warm,  moister  pu-ts  of  the  islaiHl, 
anotlier  variety  in  tlie  central  province -up 
to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.— En.  PL 
Zeyl,  Vol.  Up.  72, 

KUBRI-SHAKAR,  Guz.,  Hind.  Candy. 
KURBuCHA.  Gcz ,  Hind.  Bastard  cai- 
damoms. 
KUBROO,  Gdz.  Chalk. 
KUBROO,  roots  of  Pneumonanthe  kurroo; 
an  Indian  substitute  for  Gentian,  Gtentiana 
kuiToo,  Wall,   The  root  of  PicTX)rhiza  knr- 
rooa  is  sold  at  Rupees  2  per  maund. 

KURBOO,  a  river  near  Hetoanalak  in 
Nopoul. 

KURBOO-MAEDOO,  Tam.  InPalghat, 
a  dai^-coloured  airong  wood ;  used  for 
wheelwrigbt^s  work. — Col.  Frith, 

KUBROO-VALAGOM.  Tam.  InPal- 
ghat, a  small  tree,  of  a  light  brown  toloor, 
speciBc  gravity  0-701;  used  for  naves  of 
wheels.— CoZ.  Frith, 

KUBROO-YELU,  Tax.  Anisochilos  cor- 
nosum  ? 

KUBROO  VELUM,  Maleal.  Acacia 
arabica. 

KURRU,  Gdz.  Chalk. 
KURBUBI,  HiKD.   Nerium  odomm. 
KUBBUCKPOOR,  a  town  in  Midnapoor, 
on  the  KoBsye  river. 
KURRUCK,  see  Khybei'. 
KURKUJE,  also  Kurronji,  Sass.  Dalber- 
gia  arborea,  Willde.    Kurruuj  ka  tel,  itsoil- 
KURBUL,  see  Jun. 

KURRUMATEE.  These  have  descended 
from  the  Belooch  race,  but  have  aub-divided 
into  thirty-nine  tribes. 

KURRUMBAB.  The  Curb,  Curbuari  or 
Kurumbar,  are  nomade  shepherds,  who 
occupy  the  denser  deeper  jungles  near  the 
Neilgherries  where  they  are  occaaonally 
stumbled  upon  by  adventurous  sportmnen,  and 
the  smoke  of  whose  fires  may  occasIoMlly  be 
Been  rismg  from  the  lower  goi^es  of  the  hillh 
See  Curumbnr,  Kurumbar. 

KUBBUNGHEE,  a  river  near  Bohoo  Bui 
in  Sylhet. 

KURBU-VAYLAM,  Malkal.  Acada 
arabica,  Willd. ;  Linn. ;  W,  -H  A. 

KURSAN,  in  Central  India,  cultivators, 
aro  termed  Kursan,  a  name  which  distin- 
guishes them  as  a  specific  class  from  ryots 
or  peasantry,  which  is  a  more  geueral  tenn, 
including  all  ranks.  — Malc^lnCt  CetUred 
IndiOf  Vol.  ii,  p.  25, 

EURSATAN-EUNNI,  Tel.  Eclipta 
prostrata. 

KURSE£orKur8eea,TKL.  Cluylia  col- 

liua,  Boxb. 

KUBSEONG,  not  far  from  Darjecling. 
Its  climate  is  equable  and  tiie  mists  which 
aro  of  such  frequent  octMwreuce  ut  DanccUoz 
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and  the  liigha  dtitades  are  rare.-  It  is 
within  two  hours'  mnrch  of  the  plains  by  the 
old  road,  and  the  new  cart-road  from  Silli- 
gooree  to  Darjeeliug  passes  through  the  heart 
of  the  station.  Kurseong  is  in  many  respects 
a  more  suitable  locality  for  troops  than 
Senchal.  Seuchal  is  9,100  feet  high,  aujd  the 
change  from  such  an  elevation  to  the  plains 
has  been  found  in  more  tlian  me  instance 
hnrtful  to  the  health  of  the  men. 

KURSHI  in  TmkisUn,  iu  Int.  38°  51' 50' 
N.,  is  a  division  of  Bokhara  on  the  Samar- 
ktund  river. 

KURSHI-WANLOO,  see  India,  Eorava, 
Terkala. 

KURStJMBUL  KE  PHALLI,  Ddk. 
Dolichos  cultnitns,  also  Dolichos  lunatus, 
Baffin  Bean.  This  latter  ia  a  very  fine  sort 
of  lat^  bean,  and  when  dressed  resembles 
the  Windsor  ;  it  is  grown  like  all  other  beans 
^t  require  sticks  for  support,  Riddelt, — 

KURT,  HiHD.,  of  Ealesar,  &c.  Nyctan&ea 
u-bor-tristis.  . 

KUBTA,  Hindi.   A  coat,  a  jacket. 

KURTALLAM,  a  village  near  the  ghanta, 
eaatofBombaj. 

EURTAM,  HiSD.   Carthnmns  tinctorius. 

EURTAHA,  SuTi.Ej.  Cncnmis  colocyn- 
tbis,  hinn. 

KURTAN,  Malay.  Mulberry. 

KURTABPOOR,  see  Sikhs. 

KURTAS,  Malay,  Tam.,  Tel.    Paper.  * 

KURTEAH,  a  running  river  neai'  Mungul- 
Iwree  in  Diuagepur,  and  near  Eolahattee  in 
RoDgpoor. 

KURTIN,  Egypt.  Safflower. 

KURn,  son  of  Haatin,  son  of  Bhamta. 

EUBTT,  one  of  the  great  hindoo  fiunilies 
vho  setticd  in  Hindnstan,  many  of  whom 
^le  dispersed  over  India  and  Central  Asia, 
amongst  whom  we  may  place  the  Ootooru 
Coora  races  (norlhom  Cooru)  of  the  Poorans, 
Ollorocune  of  the  Greek  author?.  The  Balica 
Md  Indo*Mede  were  also  occupying  those 
f^ioDs.  The  battle  of  Euru  Kshetra  was  a 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Lunar 
race.  It  was  fought  about  B.  c.  1 367  between 
the  Pandu  and  the  Kuru  of  Hastinapuro,  two 
branches  of  the  race  ;  and  after  a  series  of 
single  combats  through  a  space  of  18  days, 
Kuru  were  completely  defeated,  their 
leader  Duryodhana  had  been  slain,  and  Tudis- 
thira  then  retired  to  Dwarka  with  Krishna, 
las  principal  adviser.  The  Eum  Kshetra,  was 
*  great  battle  fought  between  two  branches 
<tf  an  Aryan  &mily,  the  Fandava  and  Kaurava, 
iti  which  another  branch,  the  Yadava,  aided 
fie  Panda.  They  were  all  blood-relations, 
some  of  them  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and 
^^nected  by  intermarriages.  The  battlefield 
» supposed  to  be  identical  with  Pnniput.  The 
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battle  lasted  18  days,  and  terminated  in  the 
complete  destraction  and  extinctioo  of  the 
power  of  the  Kanrava  family.    The  com- 
manders-in-ehief,  whom  the  Kuru  lost,  were 
Bhiahma,  slain  on  the  lOth  day,  Drouo,  on 
the  5th,  Kama,  on  the  2nd,  and  Salya  on  the 
first  days  of  their  commands.  It  is  tliis  war  of 
succession  which  is  described  in  the  great 
Sanskrit  poem,  the  Mahabharata.  One  of  the 
last  incidents  of  this  battle,  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  day,  when  Aswatthama 
entered  the  Fandava  camp  and  killed  the  sons 
of  the  F&ndava,  whose  heads  he  brought  to 
Duryodbuu.   The  Kurn  drew  np  their  army 
in  ttie  form  of  a  spider's  web,  hot  in  many 
cases,  it  was  a  series  of  single  combats  which 
chiefly  marked  this  war,    each  chief  or 
vrarrior  had  challenged  opponents,  in  the 
daytime,  in  the  presence  of  the  annies,  and 
this  act  of  Aswatthama  was  so  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  war,  that  Kripa  remonstrated 
with  iUwatthema  against  his  doing  it,  but, 
along  with  Kritavarmam,  accompanied  Aswat- 
thama to  the  gate  of  the  Fandava  camp  and 
held  the  gate  daring  the  midnight  butchery. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  Aswatthama  is  nncertun, 
bnthe  seems  to  have  hoea.  punued  and  killed 
by  Bhims.   This  battle  field  of  the  Euru  is 
near  Tanisha,  between  Eumal  and  Sirhind, 
is  generally  identified  with  the  field  of  Fani- 
put  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  tlie  locality 
is  deemed  holy.   It  was  a  war  to  the  kuif'o 
between  near  kinsmen  to  gain  possessicm  of 
lands,  of  which  the  Kum  ^d  long  held  pos- 
session to  the  exclusion  of  the  Faudn.  Yu- 
dishtra,  son  of  Pandu,  loet  iu  gambling  to 
Dunyodhanu,  his  kingdom,  his  wife  and  even 
his  own  and  his  brothers  personal  liberty,  and 
became  an  exile  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Jumna 
for  twelve  years.   The  traditional  history  of 
these  wanderers  daring  the  term  of  probation, 
their  many  lurking  places  now  sacred,  the 
return  to  their  ancestral  abodes,  and  the  grand 
battle  or  Mahabharat  which  ensued,  form 
highly  interesting  episodes  iu  the  legends  of 
hindoo  antiquity.    To  decide  this  civil  strife, 
every  tribe  and  chief  of  fame,  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  ocean,  assembled  on  Kuru  Ehetu, 
the  field  on  which  the  empire  of  India  has  since 
more  then  once  been  contested  and  decided. 
This  combat  was  fiital  io  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  "  fifty-six  tribes  of  Yadu."  On 
each  of  its  eighteen  days'  o<nnbat,  myriads 
were  slain  ;  for  "  the  ihUier  knew  not  the  stm, 
nor  the  disciple  his  preceptor."  Yudishtra, 
Buldeva,  and  Krishna,  afterwards  retired  with 
the  wreck  of  this  iU-fated  struggle  to  Dwarica, 
but  the  two  former  had  soon  to  lament  the 
death  of  Krishna,  who  was  slain  by  one  of  the 
aboriginal  tribeti  of  Bbila  ;  against  whom,  from 
their  shattered  condition,  tlwy  were  unable  to 
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contend.  After  this  events  Yudtahtra,  with 
Buldeva  and  a  few  followers,  tmtirely  with- 
drew from  India,  and  emigrating  nortiiwai'ds 
by  Sind,  to  the  Himalayan  mountains,  ai-e 
there  abaadoned  by  hiodoo  traditional  history, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  ^e 
snows.  Herodotus  describes  the  rninous  pas- 
sion for  play  amoDgst  the  Scythio  hordes, 
and  which  may  have  been  cari'ied  west  by 
Odiu  into  ScandinaTia  and  Germany.  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  the  Grermaas,  like  the  Fandu, 
staked  even  personal  Uberiy,  and  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  the  winner.  Bunsen  estimates 
B.  c.  1606  or  1486  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Kanrava,  and  b.  c.  1107  or  987  as  the  last 
year  as  the  close  <^  the  great  war,  after  the 
battle  of  Knmkhet  The  life  of  Elrishna  forms 
a  second  memorable  part  of  the  history  of  tLe 
Lanar  race,  as  he  has  been  deified  throughout 
hindoo  India,  and  is  regarded  as  an  incarns- 
tion  of  Vishnu. —  Tod't  Bty'cuthan,  Vol, 
p.  50  i  Bunsertt  iti ;  Wheeler'g  Mahabarata^ 
567  ;  Bardy'M  Eastern  Monaehism,  p.  438. 

KURU,  Can.,  Hrao.  A  sheep- 

£UBU,  Hind.  VilUrsia  nym^oides. 

KUBUA-NEEBU,  also  Bgoara,  Hind. 
Citrus  medica. 

KUBUBA,  Kask.  A  shepherd  race  in 
the  BOQtfa  of  the  peninsuhi  of  India,  who  also 
weave  woollen  or  blankets. —  IVihon,  See 
Curambar,  Kurambar,  Eurumbar. 

EURUBEE,  B£NO.  Sweet-scented  olean- 
der, Nerium  odorum. 

KURUCHCHIYAN,  or  Kuruman,  Mal. 
A  race  iohabiting  the  hills  in  Wynaad,  Wils, 

KUHU  0INNE  or  Kadepa  tige,  Tel.  Vi- 
tiB  camosa,  Wall. 

KURUFS,  Abab,  Apium  graveolens,  Linn. 
Celery. 

EUBUK,  HiVD.,MAaa.  Gamga  pmData,B. 

EURUK,  Hahb.  CedreU  toona,  also 
Celaslras  montana,  Eaxb. 

KUBUK,  Kourk  or  Bank,  a  coarse,  brown 
doth,  half  woven  and  half  felted,  fonning  the 
ordinary  winter  dress  of  the  Affgfaan.  The 
best  are  made  at  Denzi  but  those  of  Karabagh 
are  very  good.  During  the  English  occupa- 
tion it  was  a  favourite  article  of  dress  both 
with  officers  and  men.  The  manufacture  of 
the  Kourk  or  barik,  is  from  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  silky  wool  which  grows  on  the  belly 
of  the  camel ;  nothing  can  be  softer  or  warmer 
than  the  barik,  but  unluckily  they  are 
badly  woven  :  if  they  wore  better  made,  they 
woold  be  preferable  to  every  other  kind  of 
cloth.  As  the  nomades  never  dye  the  raw 
material,  the  barik  is  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  camel ;  the  price  varies  from  ten  ahilliogs 
to  four  pounds  a  piece. — Ed,  Ferrier  Joum^ 
pp.  192-240.    See  Koolk.  j 

EURU'EHET,  see  Kuru.  I 
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EURURITI,  Tel.  Gai-denia  latifolia,^ 
EURUKU,  Tah.  Argemone  mezicana. 
EURULA,  Bbko.  Momordica  charantie, 
Linn.  Hairy  or  spiked  bitter  gonrd,  also 
Momordica  mnricata,  also  Luffa  amara. 

EUBUMABTHI  MARA,  Cah.  Termi- 
nal ia  alats. 

KURUMBAE  or  Kurubar,  Cam,,  a  shep- 
herd from  Euru,  a  sheep  ;  a  pastoral  shep- 
herd race  who  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
India.    They  are  an  ancient  people^  tlm 
eai-liest  known  occupants  of  Dravida  Dessm, 
the  modern  Camatic  snd  Coromandd.  They 
seem  to  have  established  numerous'  pettf 
principalities  over  the  whole  peninsola,  which 
were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Chola  m^re. 
Numerous  sites  attributed  to  this  race  and 
still  called  Eurumbar  Eot,  aie  to  be  met 
with.   Small  eommuoitiea  of  the  Eurumbar 
tribe  to  (his  day  dwell  all  over  the  peninsula, 
wandering  with  their  flocks,  and  others  of 
them  occupy  the  less  accessible  bills  and 
forests  of  many  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
tending  their  Qocks.    The  section  called 
Hala-Kuruba  does  not  weave  blankets  :  the 
Hande-Earuba  section  who  take  service  in 
towns  is  regarded  as  the  highest  of  the  race, 
and  the  Mesa-Euruba  are  the  lowest  in  rank. 
Arcot  town,  about  65  miles  W.  from  Madras, 
takes  its  nan»  from  two  Tamil  words,  Araka- 
da,  the  jungle  on  the  river  Falar.  It  is  in  lat 
■12-  54'  N.,  and  long.  79*  19'  E.  and  699  feet 
above  the  sea.   It  is  the  Arkatou  Itasileon  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of  the  nomade 
Sorai,  {Stopai)  and  once  formed  the  centre  of 
the  Chola  kingdom,  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  for  several  centurjea  after 
the  christian  era,  having  been  occnpied  by 
wandering  Eurumbar.   Rennell  says  that 
Arcot  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  by  its  being  taken  notice  of  fay 
Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of  the  Sotib  or  8oi»> 
mandalum,  from  whence  corruptly  ChonmaB* 
del  or  Sora  distiic^  the  C(»omandel  of  modern 
geogi-apbei'S.   It  was  then  a  pret^  large  city, 
and  its  citadel  was  esteemed  a  place  of  some 
strength,  for  an  Indian  fortress.  The  Arkalou 
Basileon  of  the  Greeks,  was  supposed  by  one 
of  tlie  editora  of  Ptolemy  to  be  Bijnugur,  but 
as  the  Greeks  represent  it  as  Uie  capital  of  the 
nomadic  Sora  (£wpai),  and  the  local  traditions 
iudicate  that  for  several  centuries  after  the 
christiau  era,  the  occupants  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Madras  and  the  ghauts,  were  En- 
rumbar  or  wandering  shephorda,  nomadei)  hat 
it  is  doubtless  the  present  Aroot,  whidi  was 
then,  as  now,  included  in  the  andent  Sora  or 
Chola  kingdom.    On  the  Neilgbuty  hills, 
above  the  Erular,  at  heights  varying  from 
one  to  two  titousand  feet,  in  the-ctefta  of  the 
mountains  and  little  openiiigs  in  the  woods, 
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wilb  which  at  thia  elevatitm  the/  are  girt, 
IiTO  a  racGi  calling  themaeWei  Kornmbar. 
Tiuj  ocenpy  the  hi^nst  range  bordering  on 
the  Neilgberries.  The  Toda  do  not  con- 
sider the  Enilar  as  forming  a  pert  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hills,  but  they  allow  Uiis 
designation  to  the  Eururabar,  whom  they 
caH  Curb,  and  from  them  they  receive  cSrtain 
services.  The  nonade  shepherds,  Curb,  Curu- 
faar  or  Kurambar,  who  occupy  the  dense  deeper 
forests  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Neilghen-ies, 
are  occasionally  stumUed  upon  by  adventur- 
ous  sportsmen,  and  the  smoke  of  their  fires 
may  at  times  be  seen  rising  from  the  lower 
gorges  of  the  hills.  The  Neilgherry  Kuru no- 
bar  am  a  ahwt  miserablc^Iooking  race,  who 
live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  most 
fererish  places,  and  the  Hala  or  jangle 
Eummbar  are  little  raised  above  the  beasts 
of  the  forests.  It  is  probable  that  the  £u- 
rumbar  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  are  of  the 
same  race  as  of  tlie  oomade  Kurumbar 
of  the  plains.  In  disposing  of  their  dead 
they  either  burn  or  bury  whichever  may  be 
most  convenient.  Swarthy  and  unhealthy- 
looking  in  countenance,  smatl  of  stature,  the 
head  but  thinly  covered  with  sickly-looking 
iiair,  the  only  covering  it  luts, — little  or  no 
eyelash,  small  eyes,  ^ways  blood-shot  and 
apparently  mnch  inflamed,  pot-bellied,  they 
have  iu  most  respects  the  semblance  of 
savage  men.  Their  women  aud  children 
have  much  the  same  squalid  appearance, 
thongfa  on  their  necks  and  wrists  they 
wear  ornMideuts  made  of  the  different  kinds 
of  wild  seeds  and  of  berries.  Many  of  the 
men  also  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears, 
of  yellow  straw,  plaited  with  some  degree  of 
ingenniQr ;  but,  iu  their  geneiiU  appearance, 
tkej  are  muuh  like  the  Erular,'  pictui'ea  of 
wretchedness  and  misery.  They  gave  a 
par^  an  abvndant  supply  of  honey,  plantains, 
and  such  fruits  as,  on  the  higher  {wrts  of  the 
mouttbuns,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Ootacamund, 
are  cmsidered  delieactM.  They  have  no 
marriage  ceremony  ;  but  occasionally,  when 
two  have  been  living  together  for  some  time, 
tliej  will  ^ter  into  an  agreement,  in  the 
presence  of  friends  to  remain  united  for  life  ; 
and  in  a  family  where  a  succession  of  such 
anions  has  taken  place,  they  will,  once  in 
two  or  three  generations,  per»nn  a  ceremony, 
and  hold  a  festival  in  celebration  of  them. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  pots  of  water  over 
one  aaotber,  the  pairs  seating  themselves 
together  f<v  this  pivpoae ;  the  ablution,  com- 
mencing with  the  seniors.  Tb^  then  put  on 
new  ci^es,  and  end  the  day  in  feasting  and 
merriment.  ;The  Enrnmbar,  and  all  the 
flannfts  occupying  the  lower  regions  of  the 
Ndlgheny  moontaiss,   an  many  stages 
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behind  the  Badaga,  in  civilisation,  but  pes- 
sesung  all  the  cunning  natural  to  this  unen- 
lightened state. 

The  Kurumbar  of  the  Wynaad  forests  have 
two  sections,  the  Jani  and  the  Mnlli,  and  the 
Gurchea,  Fanniar  and  Fulliar  races  live 
along  with  them.  The  Jani  Kurumbar  live 
entirely  in  the  forest,  they  are  the  only  axe- 
men, and,  without  them,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  work  a  forest,  and  the  wood-contractor 
and  planter  alike  employ  them.  They  are 
very  docile,  quick  of  imitation,  and  slavishly 
sulnnisaive  to  their  moodely  or  headman.  This 
individual,  like  a  patriardi  of  old,  exercises 
undisputed  power  over  his  own  family,  nu- 
merically oontaiuing  about  twenty  or  thirty 
beings.  Those  employed  by  the  coffee  plant- 
era  are  a  little  civilised,  appreciating  the 
comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree  higher 
than  their  more  savage  brethren.  They  erect 
rude  huts  for  the  habitation  of  theniselves 
aud  family,  which  are  built  on  elevated 
ground,  sun-ounded  by  jungles,  and  about  six 
in  number  ;  they  touch  one  another',  and  the 
whole  pivsent  tiie  form  of  a  crescent.  One 
larger  than  the  rest,  s^Ied  the  cntcberry,  is 
erected  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  hall, 
for  the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers:  it  is  de- 
dicated to  their  household  deity,  and  the 
place  cannot  be  contaminated  by  a  shoed 
fook  They  are  but  migratory  occupants  of 
these  habitations  ;  the  presence  of  a  sas- 
pected  stranger  in  their  vicinity,  sickness, 
or  other  trifling  but  natural  cause,  will 
make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, generally  within  the  same  district,  and 
sfflnetimes  for  miles  away,  but  always  prefer- 
ing  lonesome  localities  and  dense  jungles. 
The  Kurumbar  does  not  stop  for  two  weeks 
t<^ther  in  the  same  place  ;  hence  though 
some  are  partly  civilized,  they  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  a  settied  mode  of  life.  The 
extent  of  government  lands  in  Wynaad  is  not 
known,  but  government  also  possess  some 
forest  lands  towards  Feriahand  Teriate,  and 
in  several  spots  over  Wynaad  and  in  teak 
belt  are  seveial  bands  of  Kurumbar,  some 
of  the  Jani  and  others  of  Hulli  caste  ;  they 
amount  to  about, 
Kurumbur„.200  |  Fanniar  &  Pooliar...lOO 

Gurchea       50  |  Chetly  &  Squatters.^  dO 

These  Kurumbar  live  entirely  in  the  forest. 
They  are  the  only  axe-men,  and  without  them 
it  would  be  difficult  to  vork  a  forest.  The 
Kurumbar  are  held  responsible,  Ihrongh  their 
hfiidmen,  and  tiie  Chetty  tribe  are  also  respon- 
siUe  for  their  Fanniar  or  farm-slaves.  The 
Korumbar  services  are  constantiy  called  for 
by  the  wood-contractor  and  the  planter, 
but,  they  will  not  leave  their  haouls  in  the 
forests  for  any  time. 
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Mr.  Oampbeli  (p.  3 1 )  describes  theKurum- 
bur,  Irular,  Puliur  and  Veder,  us  Id  tbe  lowest 
sUtge  of  life,  mere  men  of  the  woodSj  of  very 
dtmiuutive  stature,  with  thickly-matted  locks 
and  supple  limbs,  living  uuder  trees,  io  cav- 
erns, or  iu  the  rudest  wiugwoms,  keeping 
sheep,  or  collecting  foi^t  produce,  Tery 
stupid,  but  also  very  mild  and  inofTeostve, 
though  reputed  as  sorcerers  and  believers  in 
demons.  But  such  a  character  is  only  applic- 
able to  the  secluded  families  who  luve  been 
forced  into  the  forests  and  mountainB.  The 
Kurumbar  who  herd  their  vast  flocks  from 
the  Godavery  to  Cape  Comorio  are  tall,  slen- 
der, graceful  men,  with  skins  blackened  by 
their  food  and  the  great  heat,  and  in  travel- 
ling over  tbe  swelling  lands  of  the  interior, 
these  self-reltaut  men  are  to  be  seen  engaged 
in  Uieir  lonely  avocation.  They  wear  only  a 
coarse  blanket  or  cumbli.  They  appear  to  be 
a  wholly  different  race  from  the  Idayan  or 
shepherd  branch  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people 
who  take  tiie  honorific  appeUation  of  Plllay  or 
son,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Vallalar  who 
are  styled  Mudalt  or  first  man.  The  nomade 
shepherd  is  called  Kurnmbar-Idaan. 

The  Kuruba  are  a  wandering  race  in  the 
south  of  India  divided  into  Betla  and  Geno. 
Both  of  them  have  a  Mongolian  ca^te  of  head, 
high  cheek  bones,  short  and  somewhatflat  nose, 
and  prominent  lips.  Eyes,  small,  dark  and  deep 
set  Hair,  curly,  but  woolly  and  matted  from 
neglect  Of  middle  size  in  stature,  well-pit)- 
portioned  body,  nimble,  with  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  daring.  Colour,  dark.  Hair  on  upper 
lip  and  chin,  but  no  whiskers.  They  are  la- 
bourers, basket-makers,  and  gather  honey  and 
other  f^H-est  products.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Mysore.  They  pr<^e88  to  wor- 
ship Kali. —  H'ilson't  GlotM, ;  Cap.  Sarkne$$, 
SeilgherryHiUiMr.  0.  Campbell ;  BennelCs 
Memoir,  Part  xxi,  pp.  265-328.   See  India. 

KURUMBI,    or     Kondataugelu,  Tel. 
Cassia  florida,  Vaht. 

KURUMBOLE,  Maleal.  A  tree  in  the 
Cauara  forests.  It  gi-ows  to  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  high  :  it  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  house-work,  and  is  cousidcrod  a  useful  and 
durable  wood. — Edj^,  Fore$U  of  MalcAar 
and  Canara. 

KURUMBRANAD,  see  Knmmakr. 

KnBUMCHA,  or  Kurumebi,  Bsmo.  Ca- 
rissa  caraadas,  /.mh.  Jasmine-flowered  Ca- 
miida. 

KURUMERU,  or  according  to  Buchanan, 
Kambaru  ;  according  to  Abbo  Dubois  are  Uiree 
migratory  tribes,  one  branch  of  which  engines 
iu  tho  traffic  of  salt  and  grain  on  the  backs 
of  asses,  backwards  and  forwards  from  tho 
coRft  to  the  interior.    Another  bmneh  who 
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manufacture  osier  panniers,  baskets  or  msts, 
live  in  tents  3  feet  high,  4  or  5  broad  and  5 
or  6  long,  made  of  bamboos,  and  they  move 
from  place  to  place  to  obtain  work.  The. 
third  branch  are  called  Kalla  ban  Ira  and  are 
said  to  be  robbers  by  profession. — Bnekanan't 
Journey  through  Mytore,  Vol.  i,  n.  395. 

K:^RUMINGA,  Singh.  The  Botooen 
rubus,  a  beetle  of  the  south  of  India  which 
penetrates  tbe  trunk  of  the  cocoannt  tree  near 
the  ground  and  there  deposits  its  ^igs ; 
and  its  grain,  when  hatched,  eat  Adr  w^ 
upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  tlie 
top,  where  they  pierce  the  young  leaf-buds 
and  do  incredible  damage. — TennenCs  Ceylon. 

KURUMNARSA,  a  river  in  the  Benares 
district  of  Bengal  near  Bnxar. 

KURU  MOELLT,  Malial.  Fj&eonrtn 
sepiaria,  Roxb. 
KURUND,  Hind.  Corundum. 
EUHUND,  HiifD.  Chenopodium  mnrale. 
EURUNDA,  Hind.   Carissa  carandas. 
EURUNDU,  SiKOB.  Cinnamon. 
EtJaUNGU  MUNGA,  Malsal.  Blxa 
orellana. 

KURUNJAf  Bnra.  Kaning,  Himd.  Pon- 
gamla  glabra.  Vent.  Euninj  ka  tel,  ita  oil 
EURUNJA,  Hnn>.  Dalbergia  arboiea. 
EUttUNTHOTTI,    also    Kumn  tudi, 
Malbal.    Sida  retusa,  Linn. 

EURCKTUKA,   or  Karrataka, 
Bnrlcria  prionites. 

EURU  NUVVULU,  Tbl.  Small 
mum,  qu.  Earn  nuwuln. 

EURUT,a  kind  of  pudding  or  pottage,  used 
in  Aifghanistan  aa  food.  It  is  made  of  Indian 
corn,  broiled,  bruised  between  two  stones,  or 
made  into  bread,  on  which  thc^  pour  ghee 
or  clarified  butt«r.   See  Kocvut,  Koumt. 

KURUT,,  Hum.,  of  Peshawur.  A  kmd  of 
cheese. 

^URUTALEI,  see  Enmmbar. 
KURUTU  PALA,  Maleal.  Tabemas 
montana  criepa,  Roxb. 

EURUVENDA,  Tel.,  or  Puvvulo  guro- 
venda,  i.  e.,  flowery  Abrus,  adding  the  com- 
mon plant  HiptBge  madablota."  W.y  232, 
under  Kuruvinda  lias  Cyperns  hexastacfays. 

KURU  VEPILAI  MARAM,  Tab.  Ber- 
gera  konigii. 

KUBUVEBU,  Tkl.  Colens  oBmirrhison 
or  Plcctranthus,  <p.  { /Meerf^  ix,  74.  Hindoo 
women  use  the  scented  roots  to  ornament 
their  hair.  It  is  also  employed  in  offerings  to 
idols,  and  as  a  drug,  for  which  pnrposea  it  is 
cultivated  generally  in  gardens. 

KURU-VEBU,  Tel.   Andtopogon  mnri- 
catus,  lietz. 
EURUVINGT  ?  Tah.  Ehretia  bnxifolis. 
KUBVAH  TANGA  MARaM,  Tam.  The 
wild  cionamou'wood  tree     Ihq  jungle.  It 
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I  grows  to  about  tirenty  or  thirty  feet  bigh, ; 
'  tuil  (vom  twelve  to  fifiteen  inehes  io  diametei' : 
U  IB  very  soarc^  aad  coiueqnently  not  much 
knoira  or  nsed.^Edye,  M*  ^  C. 
KUKVI,  Tah.  a  bird. 
KURWA,  or  Kuru,  a  measure  of  capacity 
Tftiying  iu  differeut  parts  of  India. 

KURWAN,  Mahk.  Cratsva  roxburghii, 
B.  Br.,  W. 

,  KURWI,  Mahk.  Uymenodjction  obova- 
I  tnm. 

KURWUTTEE.  Goz.,  Hihd.,  Sans. 

KURWYE,  Mahr.  Hymenodyction  obova- 
tnni,  W.  Ic.    Hymenodyction  utile. 

KUBY£LLOO»  Tau.  Sesamum  orieotale. 

KURZE  WAABEN.  Gbb.  Hardwant. 

EUSk  Marino  is  Kua,  the  ancient  Cos  or 
ApoltiDopolis  Parva,  between  Keneb  and 
Ldximv  described  1^  Ibn  Batuta  (i,  106)  as  in 
I  his  day  a  large  and  flouriahiog  town,  with 
I  fioe  bi^aare,  mosques  and  colleges,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ticeroys  of  the  Thebatd. — YmU 
Cathay^  VoL  ii,  p.  400. 

KUSA,  one  of  Uie  sons  of  Kama  by  Sita. 

EUSA,  Hiud.   Eragrostis  cynosuroidos. 

KUSA,  see  Hindu  or  Hindoo^  Serpent, 
Sati,  Gamda  Easambi. 

KUSA-DABBHA,  Sahs.  Eusa  gaddi, 
Tkl.  Poa  qmosnrndes,  Rets,  Care  must  be 
tiken  not  to  ooi^nnd  DarUia  with  Dnrbba, 
which  is  Cynodoa  dactylon,  p.  £8.  The 
Areneijana  ia  a  ceremony  in  the  sraddha. 
The  funeral  cake  is  placed  on  kusa  grass, 
Poa  cynosuroides,  and  before  offering  it, 
water  in  which  white  flowers  and  sandal 
I  pute  are  immersed,  is  ponred  on  the  cake.— 
Wilt.  Glou. 

EUSAILOO,  also  KnsailL  The  bark  of 
asmall  tre^  wild  about  Ajmeer  :  is  tasteless  ; 
g^Ten  to  lymft-in  w<»nen  to  clear  the  blood 
and  create  milk  :  from  one  to  four  pice  size 
fimn  the  doee  in  six  or  seven  days. — Gtn, 
Med.  Top.,p,  142. 

EDSAJA,  Arab.  Cucumber. 

EUSALA,  merit,  a  constituent  of  Eanna, 
Hardy's  Eastern  Monachismj  p.  438. 

EUSAM,  HiHD.  Carthamns  tinctorins, 
aafflower. 

EUSAUBI,  a  wood  of  Java,  uncommonly 
h«avy,  hard  and  close :  it  supplies  anchors 
for  small  vessels,  blocks,  pestles,  and  numeroas 
timilar  utensils. 

EUSANDA,  a  frontier  nee  reaemUing 
the  Chepang  and  H^n. 

EUSAR,  Hnni.   Vitis  camosa. 

KUSAYIAN,  Tam.   A  potter. 

KUSBAS.  qa.?  Kbnth-bM,  Hims.  Saochar 
nim  Ttcdacenm . 

ECSB-SINI,  Arab.  China-root. 

EUSBUL,  HiHD.  Aplotaxis  fastnoea. 
The  8he[diad*B  tinder.    This  is  fwnd  in  the 
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Sntlej  Tall&[r  between  Bampur  and  Snngnam 
at  an  devatton  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  The 
t<mientum  on  the  uuder-surface  of  the  leaves 
is  employed  by  the  hill  people  as  tinder.— 
Cleghorn's  Punjab  Report,  p.  67. 

KUSH,  or  Cush,  a  term  fiimiliar  to  readers 
of  Scripture  (Geu.  ii,  13  ;  also  x,  6  to  8  ; 
and  Ghr.  t,  10)  as  the  name  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Ham  (Charma)  ;  and  before  tlie  flood,  of  a 
country  encompassed  by  the  Gihoti,  the 
second  river  of  paradise.  The  name  seems 
to  have  descended  to  Noah's  pn^eny,  who 
took  it  for  themselves  and  gave  it  to  coun- 
tries. Thero  was  an  African  Cush,  and  the 
Cushan  of  Habakuk  iii,  7,  is  another.  The 
Hamttic  Cushites  appear  to  have  spread  along 
tracts  from  the  Upper  Nile,  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  In  the  history  of  India,  Eush  or 
Cush,  the  second  son  of  Bama,  gave  his  name 
to  the  Cushwaha  orCutcliwaha  princes  of  Nir- 
war  and  Amber,  though  the  tortoise  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  source  of  this  name.  The  countiy  of 
which  Ayodia  (now  Oude)  was  the  capital,  and 
Rama  monarch  is  termed  Koshula,  in  the  geo- 
graphicat  writings  of  the  bindooe,  supposed 
by  Cot.  Tod,  to  be  from  Eoshulya  the  mother 
of  Rama,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Bana  of 
Mewar,  ^e  first  emigrant  from  tiio  n<ntfa  ia 
e^led  Eoshulapntrar— son  of  I&»bnla. 

EUSH,  or  Eoh-i-Kush  or  Hindu  Ensh, 
is  the  term  applied  to  a  lofiy  peak  in  the 
range  of  mountains,  ooatinnous  with  the 
Himalaya,  west  of  tlie  Indus,  and  also 
to  the  range  itself.  The  only  part  of  the 
range  covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  the 
Koh'i-Baba  between  Eabul  and  Bamian.  The 
Hindu  Kush  peak  is  visible  from  Eabul  and 
is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  also  from 
Kunduz,  distant  150  miles.  Ail  creatures, 
including  man,  birds  and  beasts  of  burden, 
exxS&c  in  crossing  it  and  many  perish.  In  its 
perpetual  snow,  however,  is  a  feature  called 
the  snow-worn  which  perishes  if  removed 
below  the  enow  line.  The  highest  pass  does 
not  exceed  12,400  feet  Muny  parts  are  de- 
void of  wood  and  even  of  verdure.  There 
grows  merely  a  stunted  furze,  used  as  fire- 
wood called  Eullah-i-Hazara  or  Hazara  cap. 

The  Hindu  Kush  was  crossed  by  the 
Arians  who  settled  on  the  western  slopes. 
The  Arians  started  from  the  northern  slopes, 
crossed  the  Hindu  Eush  range  and  settled 
on  the  southern  slopes.  The  people  of  Cash- 
mere have,  from  time  to  time,  been  mixed 
wiUi  races  from  the  north,  the  Bonth  and 
the  west ;  and  while  tiieir  language  is  hin- 
doo  and  tfa^  faith  mafaomedan,  the  man- 
noTB  of  the  primitive  Eush  or  Entch  tribes, 
have  been  influenced  by  their  proximi^  to 
the  Tartar  races.  The  bills  westward  from 
Eashmeer  to  the  Indus  are.  inhabited  by 
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KUSH. 


KUSXA. 


Kakka  and  Bumbs,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
but  towards  the  river  itself  the  Easo&ye  and 
other  A%han  tribes  prevail ;  while  there  are 
many  secloded  ralteys  peopled  by  the  widely 
spread  Gujar,  whose  liiatoiy  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  and  who  are  the  Tassals  of  Ara- 
bian "  syeds,"  or  of  Affghan  and  Toorkamun 
lords.   The  countries  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  which  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
and  its  b-ibutary  rivers,  from  Balkh  upwards, 
have  no  general  designation.   Eastwards  of 
that  eity  lies  Kunduz,  the  Mir  of  which 
subdued  all  the  smaller  provinces,  and  it  has 
another  dependency,  Badakhshan  further  east- 
ward.  To  the  north  of  this  territory  are  the 
bill  states  of  Wakhan,  Shngbnao,  Darwaa, 
Eulab  and  Hlsaar,  whose  people  claim  a 
descent  from  Alexander  the  Grfeat    To  the 
eastwards  of  Badakhshan  lies  the  plain  of 
Pamir  inhabited  by  the  Kirgbis,  and  beyond 
die  Belnt  Tagh  mountains  are  Cbitral,  Gilget 
aud  Iskavdo,  tliat  extend  towards  Kashmir. 
South  of  Badakhshan  is  the  conntry  of  the 
Siah  Posh  Kafir,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of 
the  range  of  Hindu  Kush  and  a  portion  of 
Bdut  Ti^h.   Ii  is  bounded  ou  the  uovth-east 
by  Kathka*-  or  Badakhshan,  and  on  the  north* 
west  by  Knnduz  in  Balkh.    On  the  west 
it  has  Inderab  and  Khost,  also  in  Balkh  and 
the  Eohistan  of  Cabul ;  and  <m  the  east  it 
extends  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north 
of  Cashmere,  where  its  boundaiy  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known.    The  whole  of  this  Alpine 
oonnfary  is  composed  of  snowy  mountains) 
deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys, 
which  jHTodnce  large  quantities  of  grapes, 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  ci^e  while  Hm  hills  are  covered 
widi  goats.   Grafak  is  inferior  both  in  im> 
portanee  and  abundance.  The  eommon  kinds 
an  wheat  and  millet.   The  roads  are  only 
fit  for  men  on  foot,  and  are  often  crossed  by 
rivers  and  torrents  which  are  passed  by  means 
of  wooden  bridges  or  of  swing  bridges  made 
with  ropes  of  some  other  pliant  tree.  All 
the  villages  described  as  built  on  the  slopes 
of  hills,  near  the  roof  of  one  house,  forms  the 
streets  to  the  one  above  it.  The  people  have 
no  geaeral  name  for  their  nation.  Each  tribe 
hss  its  peculiar  name,  fbr  they  are  all  divided 
into  tribes,  though  not  according  to  geneidogy, 
but  to  ge(^ra{^kal  poeitu»,eadL  vidley  b^ug 
held  by  a  aepante  tribe.  Knah  has  probably 
the  same  derivation  uritfa  Kaah.  Hindu  Cnsh 
is  the  original  Gush  of  scripture,  the  land 
compassed  by  the  Gihon. — Bujuen,  Fb/.iv,p. 
62  i  Bumest  Blphitutone  quoted  in  Ferrier'* 
Journal,  p.  51.  See  Gush,  Koh,  Koh-i-kush, 
£osi,  Ghozar,  Kushika,  Kushan,  Viswamitra. 

KUSH,  also  £ns  also  Kaga,  HutD.  Sac- 
cfaaram  spoatanenni. 
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KUSHA,,  Hind.   Poa  cynoeur^des. 

KUSHAB.  Bemg.  Seirpus  kysoor. 

EUSHARTA  MABA,  Cav.  Embrjopte- 
ris  glutioifera,  Boxb. 

EUSUEEDA,  Hum.  See  Cotton  mann- 
faetures. 

KUSHER,  Arab.  Bark. 

EUSHKAH,  Hind.  Boiled  rice,  properly 
Ehushkah.  Grains  of  grouud-rice  in  curds  is 
the  material  for  the  primitive  teeka,  which  is 
applied  on  the  foreheads  of  hindqps.  * 

KUSHEASHorEhas-Ebas,  Arab.  Eok. 
oar,  Pbbs.  Poppy  seed. 

EUSHMA,  HiiTD.  Mentha  incase. 

KUSHMANDAMU,  Sahs.,  or  Gnminadi- 
kaya.  Til.  Gncnrbita  maxima,  Duck. 

KUSHMI  ZUEK,  also  Hub-ud-Dan, 
Ara.b.  Caseia  absus,  Linn. 

EUSHMULLA,  also  Kushmulla  Eimul. 
also  Ajaaringha,  Hind.  Odina  wodier,  Roxb, 

EUSHNEEZ  or  Eitnuz,  Pxns.  Corian- 
drnm  sativum.  Coriander  seed. 

KUSHNIZ,  Fdshtc.  Coriandrum  sati- 
vum, Linn.,  Roxb.^  W,  Ic. 

EUSHOLUM,  Malbal.  Alpinia  galanga. 

EUSHT,  Hnn>.  Pennisetum  italioum. 

EUSHTA,  Pbkb.  Mineral  compounds 
used  as  medicines,  the  principal  being  Easfata 
sikka»  Eushta  jast,  Eushta  tamba  or  mis, 
and  Eushta  Ic^ha.  These  prorations  are 
made  by  native  hakims,  they  are  cranpound 
bodies  (mnrakkabat),  though  called  by  the 
name  of  a  simple  constituent  taking  thor 
name  from  the  raetal  which  forms  their  basis. 
To  prepare  the  Eushta  sikka,  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  one  tolah  of  lead  is  placed  in  an  iron 
pan,  with  the  juice  of  tiie  Euph(M^ia,  m-  Ota 
"  kesu"  or  "  dhak"  flowers  (Bntea  ftondoaa). 
The  Eushta  jast,  is  oxide  of  sine.  Tha 
En^ta  tamba  is  araenite  of  c<q^ker.  The 
Eudita  loha,  an  oxtde  of  iron,  is  also  called 
khubs  ul  hadid,  or  aafkvn  ul  hadid.— 'frnwirf 
Hand-hook.  See  Medicine. 

KUSHTAU,  Sasb.  Eushta,  Snuc. 
Futchuck. 

EUSHTIGAB,  or  Phailwan,  Pem. 
Wresting  throughout  Southern  Asia,  who 
whirl  over  head,  ponderous  wooden  eluba 
called  mil,  also  magdar,  insti*aments  of  a 
faTonrite  but  very  laborious  exercise,  rwa- 
larly  taught  by  an  nstad  or  teacher.  "Hm 
ustad,  an  older  man,  a  proAeatv  and  teaiBhar, 
instiiieta  in  <nie  of  dm  thne  hnndrad  and 
sixty  band  or  fi«ina.f— Owe/Qr*!  TnneU, 
Vol.  i,  pp,  2ft4,  286. 

£USHT-I-SHIRIN»  also  Knsht-i-telkfa, 
PjEKS.  Costus  putchuk. 

EUSHU,  HiMD.    Pynut  inahia. 

EUSHUBI  PASAPU,  Tsl.  Caraau 
aedoaria,  BosA. 

KUSIA,  see  Topes.  ^  , 
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KUSKANI. 

KUSIEA,  see  Viawamitra. 

KUSINARA,  the  eity  near  which  Gotama 
^oLSardp'f  Eastern  Monaehttm,  p.  438. 
See  Sakya  Maui,  Topea. 

KUSKUS»  Hun>.  The  poppy  soed^  pro- 
perly Khash-khash.  This  name  seema  uul- 
verMl  in  lodia. 

KUSKDS,  Bbno,  AndropogoD  muricatus. 

KUS  KUSU,  Ab.  One  of  the  uumeroua 
kinds  of  what  the  Italians  generally  call 
Pasta.  The  material  ia  wheaten  or  barley 
floor  rolled  into  small  round  grains.  In 
Barfaary  it  ia  cooked  by  Bteaming,  and  nerv- 
ed Dp  wiih  hard  boiled  eggs  and  mvtton, 
aprinkled  with  red  pepper.  The  Bedouiti 
Maghrabi  Arabs  merely  boil  it. 

KUSMOB,  see  Khyber. 

KUSNIB,  Behq.   Ficus  elastics,  Rosrb. 

KUSOOMBA,  a  term  used  by  the  Rajputs 
to  designate  opium.  In  times  of  peace  and 
ease,  the  Rajput  leads  an  indolent  and  mono- 
toDoos  life.  After  a  midday  siesta  the  chief 
risea,  washes  his  hands  and  fiwe,  and  i»-e- 
pares  for  the  great  business  of  the  day,  the 
distribution  of  the  red  cop,  Enso(Hnt»  or 
<^iiim.  He  calls  together  his  friends  into 
tbe  poblic  hall,  or  perhaps  retires  with  them 
to  a  garden-honse.  Opium  is  prodnced, 
which  is  pounded  in  a  brass  vessel  and  mixed 
with  water ;  it  is  then  strained  into  a  dish 
with  a  spout^  fran  which  it  is  poured  into 
the  chiefs  band.  One  after  the  other  the 
guests  now  come  up,  each  protesting  that 
koaoomba  is  wholly  repugnant  to  his  taste, 
and  very  ii^urioos  to  his  health,  but  after  a 
titds  prassu^  first  one  uid  Uien  another, 
toaohes  the  olHeTs  hand  in  two  or  three 
places,  muttering  the  names  of  Der,  friends 
or  others,  amd  dndns  tbe  draught  Eauh, 
•fter  drinking,  waahes  the  chiefs  hand  in  a 
didi  of  water  iriiich  a  servant  ofiers,  and 
wipes  it  dry  with  his  own  scarf,  he  then 
makes  way  for  bis  neighbour.— Aaa-lfa/a 
Hindoo  AmuOs,  Vol,  ii,  pp  261-62.  See 
KuBsumho. 

KITSRANI,  an  Affghanistan  tribe  whose 
hills  extend  from  the  Korah  pass  downwards 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles ;  about  half 
tke  tribe  own  Isade  and  villages  in  tbe  plain, 
i  portion  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  front 
nigs  ct  hills  nearest  the  {dun  and  the  half 
deaert  tract  at  its  base,  and  Uie  remainder 
li*e  in  die  hills.  The  hill  Kusrani  can 
noster  tome  1,200  flghtaog-menj  of  whom  50 
ue  horsemen.  Thery  are  very  thievish,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  trough  the 
lAod  of  dwir  brethren  in  the  plain  to  plunder 
hi  the  vilh^es  near  Dehra  Ishmael  Ehan. 
fnm  the  Kusranee  limits  the  hills  of  the 
Boidar  tribe  extmd  aicmp  the  British  fV<Hi< 
tierftr  about  15  or 20  miles.  The  ntsge  is 
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intersected  by  some  nine  passes  leadmg  into 
the  plains,  ^  chief  which  is  the  Suogurfa 
pass,  through  whidi  there  is  considerable 
traffic  with  Candahar  and  the  Punjab,  Op* 
posite  these  hills  lies  the  Sungurh  low-land 
(forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  Dehra 
Ghazee  Khan  district  and  cultivated  by 
several  peaceful  tribes)  and  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Bozdar.  There  is  only  one 
Bozdar  village  in  the  plains,  but  there  is 
much  scattered  cultivation  belonging  to  the 
tribe.  Almost  the  whole  ti-ibe  and  their 
diiefs  live  in  the  hills.  They  can  master 
8,000  or  4,000  fighting  men,  some  portion  of 
whom  are  horsemen.  Th^  are  probably  the 
moat  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the 
frontier.  Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  re- 
peatedly carried  fire  and  sword  into  tbe  Ddira 
Ghazee  Khan  district.    See  Khyber. 

KUSSAM,  H:iiD.  Enssamba,  Can.  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius. 

KUSSAN,  see  Viawamitra. 
KUSSiR.  There  are  3,08o  of  this  caste 
in  the  Oomraoti  distiict. 
KUSSAYU,  Tkl.  Anatfaerummuricatom. 
EUSSOO,  BuBH.  A  Tenasserim  tree, 
maximum  girth  2  cubits,  of  maximum  length 
15  feet  Abundant  near  the  sea  or  the  river's 
edge,  all  over  the  province.  When  seasoned 
it.  sinks  in  water.  It  has  a  very  tough  wood, 
durable,  and  as  good  as  Kya-zai,  for  helves. 
Kya-zai  wood  is  of  the  colour  of  oak  witb  a 
yellowish  tinge.  The  Kussoo  is  nearly 
white.  The  Burmese  name  of  the  soondree 
wood  is  nearly  the  same. — Capiain  Donee. 
KDSSOOR,  HiBO.  Lathyms  sativus. 
EUSdOWLEE,  in  the  Himalaya,  is  ele- 
vated  6,500  feet  above  tibe  sea.  It  is  a  mili- 
tary post  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  which  over- 
looks the  Ealka  valley,  the  inner  slope  is 
covered  frcHn  the  summit  to  perhaps  J, 000 
feet  below  it,  with  an  open  forest  of  the 
Finns  longifolia,  a  fir  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Scotland.  The  barracks  for  the  troops  and 
the  houses  of  the  residents  are  scattered  over 
tbe  northern  slope.  The  vegetation  is 
characteristic  of  the  temperate  aone.  In  the 
shady  ravines  north  of  Eussowlee,  where 
tbere  is  the  greatest  approach  to  a  forest^  a 
speues  of  laurel  is  the  most  conspicuoos  tree. 
Oa  the  more  exposed  hills,  Falconeria  insig- 
nia and  Euphortda  pentagona  occur,  scattered 
as  small  trees,  and  one  small  wood  of  .^le 
marmelos  grows  close  to  the  village  of  Ha- 
ripur.  The  most  common  shrubs  ai-e  A dha- 
toda  vastca.  Carissa  and  Zizyphus  jujuba, 
species  universal  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India. 
On  the  clifia  near  Kussowlee  are  to  be  seen 
the  well-preserved  impressions  of  various 
species  of  land  plants,  leaves,  seeds,  and  stems, 
gee  auutari..      „  ,„^^,,GoOgle 
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KUSWUR. 


KUSSUB,  penance,  a  term  used  in  the 
science  of  exoi-cism. 

KUSSUB-BEWA,  Gnz.  ? 

Godavuz,  Hisa  |  Wuj-i-Lrir? 

Venkund,        ■    „      1  Sweet  ffig. 

Acorus  calamus. 

KUSSUB.UZ-ZERIBEH.  Ar.  Chiretta 
KUSSIALGARH,  lat  33'  28,'  long.  7f 
54',  in  the  Fanjab,  on  the  right  Bido  of  the 
luclus,  north-east  of  Kalabagh.  The  mean 
height  of  the  pUin  is  970  feet.  The  tower 
station  is  1,025  feet.  The  level  of  the  Indus 
during  the  dry  season  is  799  feet.  Mean  flood 
level  of  the  Indus  is  855  feet.  Maximum  flood 
level  during  a  cataoljsm  is  890  fwU—Ad. ; 
Schl.  ;  Walker. 

KUSU-KANDIRA,  Tel.  Kousu  kandi- 
ra,  Tah.  Strychnos  bicirrbosa,  Lesch.  The 
Telngu  derivatioQ  is  from  Eousu, "  a  disagree- 
able smell,"  vbicb  is  characteristic  of  the 
pUnt.  The  plant  is  plentiful  in  the  Nagari 
hills  under  the  name  of  Tige  muahti. 

KUSSUMB,  Hind.   Schleichera  trijuga. 
KUSSUMBA,  Hind. 


Oul-l-tnuaflr, 
Safflower. 

LoUora, 


PXBS. 

Bbno. 
Hind. 


Bastard  saffron. 
CarthamiutinctoriQs,LAT. 
Knuambakam,  Tax, 


This  plant  yields  6  or  7  distinct  shades 
of  red,  the  palest  pink  or  piyazi  gulabi 
(pink),  giilabi  snrkh  (rose  colour),  kulS  or 
gul-i-fih^talu  (deep-redj.  In  combination 
with  harsinghar  flowers  (Njctanthes)  arbor- 
trlstis),  it  yields  soueri  or  golden  orange  ; 
narangi,  deep  orange  and  shai'bati,  salmon- 
colour  and  with  turmeric  (haldi,  zard  chob),  it 
gives  a  splendid  scarlet,  gul-i-anar,  and  other 
tints  ;  again  if  combined  with  indigo,  Prussian 
blue,  &c.,  a  series  of  beauttful  purples,  known 
as  lajwardi,  nda^  nafannani,  sosani,  kasoi,  (a 
delicate  mauve),  falaai,  kokai  and  the 
deep-purple  batngni.  AH  these  tints  are 
more  or  less  beautiful,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  will  stand  washing.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  that  series  of  substances  known  as 
mordants.  The  use  of  the  salts  of  tin  and 
lead  is  entirely  unknown  to  native  dyers. — 
TowelVs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  457. 

EUSSUMBA,  in  Sind,  is  the  name  given 
in  good  society  to  a  solution  of  opium,  which 
the  natives  extensively  use.  In  Cutch,  it 
means  a  Rajput  practice  of  drioking  a  solu- 
tion of  opium  IVom  each  other's  bands  to 
stanch  feuds. — Burton^i  Seinde,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
143.   See  Kussoomba. 

KUSSUR-KA-GHAB,  Hiwd.  Literally 
fractional  house,  a  termed  used  in  forming 
magic  squares. 

KUSSUS,  Ab.    Hedera  helix,    the  Ivy. 

KUST,  Arab.,  also  Kust-i-ai-abi.  Kustak, 
Pbr8.  Knsti,  HiKD.  Ancklandta  costus, 
JPalconar.   Futchuk,  Costus  putchuck. 
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KUST-TALEH,  Ab.  GaUngal. 

KUSTI,  the  Zonar  worn  by  the  Farsees. 

EUSTOOLAjHim  JosUcia  verticilktt. 

EUSTOORA,  the  mask  deer,  a  natiTe 
of  Cachar,  or  lower  Tibet :  but  commonly 
met  with  in  Nepal. 

KUSTOOREE,  Bxva.  Abelmoechiu  moa- 
chatuB. 

KUST-TALEH,  Hind  Aucklandia  costiu. 
KUSTUBHA,  Bee  Eurnuu 
KUSTURI,  Guz,  Hnro.  Musk. 
KUSTUBI,  Tkl.   Acacia  famesiaiuu 
KUSTUS,  Greek.  Putchuk. 
EUSUM,  Bbno.,  Ddk.,  Hisd.,  also  Ka- 
jira,  Bxng.  Carthamna  tinotorios.  Safflower. 
KUSUD,  Ar.    Gucomis  sativna.  Linn. 
KUSUtf  A,  Tel.   Cartbmus  tinctorios, 
£tnn.,  Boxb. 

KUSUMB,  Mahr.  Schleichera  tryagm. 
KUSUMBA,  Tel.  Garthamus  tinctorios. 
KUSUMBA-.TAVA,  see  Dyes. 
KUSUMBA  NUNA,  Tel.  SafflowwoiL 
KUSUNDA,  a  Nepal  tribe.  The  Chepang, 
Chetang,  Eusundu  and  Huyu  are  four  unci- 
vilized  Bbot  tribes  who  reside  amid  the  dense 
forests  of  the  central  r^on  (tf  NepaU  to  the 
westward  of  the  great  valley  ;  they  dwell  in 
scanty  nurabei-s,  and  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature.  They  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  civilized  races  of  the  country,  but  live  in 
huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
Chepang  are  slight,  but  not  actually  deformed 
though  with  large  bellies.  Mr-  Hodgson  saya 
they  are  of  Mogul  descent.  Their  language  is 
akin  to  the  Lhopa.  The  Chepang,  Hi^ya 
uud  Eusunda,  seem  to  belong  to  the  Rawnt 
group  of  fi-ontier  popnlationa.  Th^  are 
named  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Durre,  Deawar 
and  Brahroo^  which  Mr.  Latham  believes  to 
be  the  same  as  Tharu,  Dhnngur,  and  posaibly 
Rawi.  They  occupy  the  districts  where  the 
soil  is  racist,  the  air  hot,  and  the  effluvia 
miasmatic. — Latham.  See  India. 

KUSUND  KA  KATORA,  a  cup  made  of 
bell  metal. 

KUSWUR,  HiKD.  The  flower  from  which 
is  made  the  yellow-  Euswar  dye  used  in  hin- 
doo  marriages.  To  use  it  on  the  day  of  battlo 
is  among  the  hindooe  deemed  a  sacred  |dedga 
to  die  or  conquer.  Volontena  are  oftea 
invited  to  assume  the  yellow  dres^  whieh 
implies  deeperatiOD  in  any  onderbdung. 
Amongst  Rajputs,  it  was  a  not  infrequent 
usage  to  imitate  the  hindoo  saints  and  war- 
riors, and  dye  their  garments  with  yellow, 
the  hymeneal  colour,  which  indicated  that 
they  went  to  battle  as  to  a  bridal  feast,  and 
were  determined  to  die,  or  to  live,  exulting 
conquerors. — Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol. 
i,  p.  358,  /  T 


EDTCH. 


KUTH-LAH. 


,SMCluldea. 
,  UiBD.   Abelia  triflora. 
,  dso  Eatcb»  HiMD.  Catechu. 

ftlso  Ooplate,  Gdz.,  Hind.  Fat- 
tbe  root  of  the  Aucklanctia  costus. 

aromatic  touic  uned  ia  fever,  the 
re  a  pleasant  Bmell  and  are  uued  as 
It  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
it  is  Dsed  as  an  iuceuse.— Powe^f* 
Vol.  \t  p.  356. 
TA,  UuEAL.  Baskets. 

A,  see  Crocodilidae. 
TAIA,  HwD.     Solanum  jacquioi, 

~AJA,  Sahs.   ConnesBi  bai-k. 
TAJAMU,  Sims.,  or  Kodisa  chettUi 
Wr^tia  antidysenterica,  R.  Br. 
~AKA,  Sans.    Nux  Tomico,  Strych- 
Tomtea. 

AN,  Pms.  Flai. 

AB,  a  dirk  or  dagger  carried  by 
See  Katan. 
TAY  KI  CHITRI,  Dok,   A  mush- 

■SELf  Bkno.  Elephant  apple,  Fe- 

itam,  qu  ?  Kat-beL 
~H  or  Cutch,  a  prOTince  on  the 
t  of  the  peninsula  of  India  border- 
dte  BnoD.    Its  capital  isBhocg  ;  on 
are  Pawar  and  Patcham.  Kaota 
aioDg  the  coast  contaiaing  the  sea- 
of  Mandavie,  Mnnnia  and  Tunia, 
or  port  to  Aojar.   Waghair,  to 
-t,eoDtains  Shahpur  Ardasir.    To  the 
Garrah  and  Ubrassa,  in  which  are 
s  of  Mhar,  iN^aroa,  Lakpat  Bandar, 
inhabitants  of  Kutch  are  given  to 
haluts.    The  Knmbi  or  cultiva- 
■ot  nomerons,  the  Charon  and  Bard 
an  nnmerons.   The  Jhalla  are  I^j- 
Siodian  origin,  and  there  al-e  tribes 
Ahir  and  BebUri.  The  Bhatta 
ian  wigin,  are  a  fair  handsome  race, 
md  indostriouB  mechanics,  and  found 
the  ports  of  Arabia  and  Western  India 
a  piratical  tribe  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

are  a  marauding  tribe  on  the  Thul 
between  Hindustan  and  Sind..  Amongst 
oolitic  strata  some  are  evidently 
yet  frcHn  what  Mr.  Hyslop  had  seen 
in  the  Deccaa  or  those  in  Bengal 
(ban  in  eiliier  of  these  districts  ex- 
Ae  least  evidence  of  having  been  depo- 
in  the  sea  OF  ocean  :  all  seem  to  be  of 
water  nigin. — Mr$.  ElwootTs  Letters  ; 
I  Giouary.  See  Cutch,  Infanticide, 
Kelat,  Hindoo. 

H,  tiie  breeches  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
of  which  is  of  as  much  importance 
Sikh  b(7  as  was  the  investiture  with  the 
Tinlia,  tea  Boman  yoath, 
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KUTCUERBY,  Hind.  An  office,  a  court 
or  place  of  public  business. 

KUTCH  GUNDAVA,  a  champaigne  die- 
trict  of  Baluchistan,  a  depi'essed  level  plain. 

See  Kfclat. 

KUTCHOOR,  DDK.  Kutchoora,  Hind. 
Curcuma  anguatifolia.  The  species  of  Cur- 
cuma growing  in  the  Mahatmleshwur  hills 
seems  to  be  the  Curcuma  montana.  In  tho 
East  Indies  large  quantities  of  arrow-root  are 
prepared  from  different  species  of  curcnma, 
all  of  which  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
but  the  C.  augustifolia  and  C.  leucorrhiza  are 
recognised.  In  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  arrow-root  from  tlw  C.  angustifolia  and 
C.  montana  of  Roxburgh,  was  exhibited  from 
Canara,  Cochin  and  Travancore,  where  it  has 
been,  for  many  years  past,  prepared  in  large 
quantities,  and,  from  Travancore,  it  is  a  r^u- 
lar  article  of  export. 

KUTCULEGA,  HiKD.  Bonducnut,  Gui- 
landiua(Cae8alpinia)  bouducella. 

KUTER,  Hind.  Celastinis  paniculate, 
Willde. 

KUTEEBA,  see  Besins,  Kutu-a. 
EUTH,HDn>.  Putchoc^  Aueklandiaoos- 
tas  root 

KUTH,  Hnro.   A  coarse  alloyed  metaL 
KUTH,  Guz.  Catechu. 
KUTHALI,  Hind.   A  crucible  or  small 
nest- like  vessel. 

KUTH-BEL,  Bkrg.  Elephant  apple, 
Feronia  elephaotum. 

KUTHERI,  Taic.  Horse. 
KUTHEBI,  HiFD.   A  kind  of  rioe  in 
Kaogra. 

KUTH  JAMUN,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore  with  a  sofl^  red  wood. — Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

KUTH-LAH  is  a  great,  black,  chubby  flsh 
with  large  scales,  and  a  very  big  month 
without  teeth — it  has  been  known  to  attain  a 
size  weighing  two  Bengal  maunds,  which  are 
equal  to  164  lbs.  This  fish  does  not  take  a 
hook.  The  "  Ro-hoo"  and  the  «  Mir-gah" 
resemble  each  other  in  size  and  habits  ;  they 
are  very  moch  like  tlie  salmon,  but  have  tiny 
little  mouths  with  no  teeth.  The  "  ro-hoo" 
in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  and  both 
have  ash-coloured  backs,  with  silveiy  bellies ; 
th^  attain  to  the  weight  of  20  Ibe.,  and  afibrd 
the  angler  excellent  sport  at  bottom-fidiing, 
sometimes  engaging  him  for  an  honr  befme  be 
can  attempt  to  land  his  fish.  The  "Eeel- 
bause"  is  a  pretty  little  dai'k  ash-coloured  fish 
with  a  small  toothless  mouth,  and  has  a 
whisker  on  either  side  of  it  This  fish  also 
affords  tho  angler  good  sport,  and  is  found  of 
five  or  six  pounds  in  weight.  These  are  all 
plentiful  in  Calcutta  and  lower  Bengal ;  and, 
while  young,  could  be  easily  exported,  i 
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Solannm  meloogena. 
Ualbal.  BoBwellia 


Solanam  melon- 


KUTHREE  —  ? 

EUTHBEEUM. 
gkbra. 

EUTHRI.EAI,  Tam. 
gena. 

EUTIGHARA,  see  Paramahansa. 

EUTI  LAL,  HiUD.    Withania  somoifera. 

EUTI  LANA,  HiHD,  Withania  co^ulans. 

EUTIRA,  a  gum  having  a  great  i-esera- 
blance  to  gum  Tragauantb>  yielded  by  the 
trunk  of  the  Cochlospermum  gos^pium,  or 
yellow-flowered  cotton  tree,  it  is  used  by 
native  praotxtlouei*  as  a  deronleent  and  emol- 
lient ;  but  under  the  same  name  and  o¥  very 
similar  properties,  is  often  sold  the  gam  of 
several  sp-ectes  of  Stercntia  of  the  Butea  and 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Huttian  ka  gond,  &c. 
&c. — CSkaughnessy^s  Bengal  Dispensa- 
tory, pp.  225,  226.    See  Eotbeela. 

EUT-KARING-A,  Hivn.  Guilandina 
bonducella. 

EXIT  EABWA,  Hiin>.  CosCns  speciosns, 
Anoklandia  costus. 

EUTEI,  Hind,  Fanicum  miliare,  a  kind 
of  inferior  grain.  Eali-katki,  Hind.,  is  the 
Fiorohisa  knrrooa. 

KUT  El-JAR,  DoK.  Illecebrnm  lanatnm. 

EUT-EULEGA.  also  Entkulioga,  Hind. 
Guilandina  bonducella,  Gessalpinia  bond. 

EUTNEE,  A  stream  in  the  Jubbulpoor 
district. 

EUTNI,  HiMD.   A  pimp. 

EUTOO,  Bemg.    Michelia  champaca. 

EUTOOA,  HiiTD.,  also  called  Bungka 
Eutooa,  an  aquatio  beetle  which  eats  rice- 
ptants.  It  is  said  to  make  a  leaf-boat»  which 
it  paddles  from  plant  to  plaat.—EU. 

EUTRA,  Hind.   Eleusine  ooracana. 

KUTBAN,  HntP.  Fitch. 

EUTBE,  HoTD.  Aohyranthes  aspera. 

EUTREE  PAVAL,  an  article  of  jewel- 
lery.   See  Jewellery. 

EUTBY,  the  Rajput  Efaatri  tribe.  See 
Ehatri. 

EUTS,  Hind.   Indtgofera  heterantha. 

EUTSA,  see  Hindoo. 

EOTSELLA,  Hind.  "Verbesina  sativa. 
Gingelly  seed.   Aucklandia  costus. 

inJX-SHIRlN,  Hind.  Anoklandia  coatos. 

EUTTAH  NUDDY,  a  atraam  near  Nar- 
r^ngnnj  in  Dacca. 

EUTTA-EASTURI,  HaLSAL.  Abehnos- 
chuB  moBchatus,  Maneh. 

KUTTALAY,  Tam.  Aloe  indica,  A. 
vulgaris. 

EUT  TALEH,  Hind.  Anoklandia  costuS. 

KUTTAN,  PEas.  Flax. 

EUTTANAL,  see  Enmmaler,  Euttaun, 
Enttaur,  Euttaur  Pundeet,  Eush  or  Cush. 

EUTTA  TERPALI,  Maleal.  Chaviea 
rozbnrghii,  Koen* 
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KUTCB-UD-DIIT. 

EDTTELUR,  a  river  near  Bnlleah  in 
Ghazeepoor. 

EUTTI,  or  Entilal,  Hind.,  of  Mnrree  hills, 
Hazara  and  elsewhere,  Dwhne  oleoides. 

EUTTOE  WOMBI,  Sass.  CncnrUta 
citrullua,  Linn. 
EUTTBY,  see  Ehetri. 
EUTTUK,  see  Ehyber. 
EUTTUN,  Mahr.  Cotton. 
EUTUB  MINAR,  at  Delhi,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  a.  h.  592  by  Entab-ad- 
deeo,  Aibek.  The  epignqih  in  Persian  over 
the  outer  archway  of  the  eastorn  entnoioe, 
embodies  his  name  in  the  following  teraa: 
Eutub-ud-deen,  Aibek,  founded  this  mosqve. 
May  tbe  Lord  bestow  pardon  on  that  slave. 
The  Minar  is  erected  at  the  sonth  of  the 
square.  Col.  Tod  found,  in  Guzerat,  a  column, 
several  feet  high,  of  diree  eompartmcDt^ 
gracefully  tapering  as  it  rises  from  a  circular 
base,  consisting  of  three  marble  steps,  sculp- 
tured with  innumerable  minute  niches,  eac2i 
containing  a  Hgure  of  the  Jioeswar,  in  the 
cnstomary  contemplative  attitude.  .  One  Uke 
this,  is  a  common  aj^tendage  of  Jain  lempleB; 
Col.  Tod  is  inclined  to  rank  with  it  the  Eutob 
MiDOT  at  Delhi,  imagimuflr  that  the  mabome> 
dan  architects  have  tmly  Anted  the  latter,  iu 
order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  images.  Of 
this  class,  also,  is  a  column  on  the  snmnit  of 
Cheetore,  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  The 
uncompleted  minaret  of  the  Eutub-Hinar  at 
Delhi  is  82  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  begun 
by  Ala-ud-din,  the  penultimate  predeoeraor 
of  Mubarik  Shah.  The  total  diameter  at  the 
base  is  47  feet  3  inches,  and  at  the  top  about 
9  fbet  The  doorway  is  not  larger  than  an 
ordinary  Londm  street  door.  The  uncom- 
pleted minaret  ia  certainly  not  half  the  height 
of  the  Eutob  in  diameter,  it  is  perhaps  twice 
as  great  Ibn  Batato  was  certainly  misin- 
formed as  to  the  date  and  builder  of  the 
Eotub.  He  ascribes  it  to  sultan  Muiz-ud-din 
otherwise  called  Eaikobad,  grandson  of  Bat- 
ban  (a.  d.  1286-1290).  But  the  real  dateia 
nearly  a  century  older.  It  was  begun  by 
Eutb-ud-din,  Aibek,  when  governing  for 
Shahab-ud-din  of  Gbszni  (otherwise  Hahomed 
bin  Sam,  a.d.  1 198-1206),  and  completed  by 
Altamsh  (1207-1236).  Ibn  Batato  aaeribes 
the  rival  efaucture  to  Eutb-ud-din  B3ii^i 
(Mubarik  Shah,  1816-1820)  and  in  thia  also, 
Colonel  Yule  thinks  he  is  wrong. —  Ttxtt 
Travels,  pp.  108-327  ;  Col.  R.  Maelagan, 
R.  E.  in  Ynle,  Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  p,  484, 

KUTUB  SHAHI,  a  dynasty  of  kings  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  rulmg  in  Gfli- 
conda  and  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhaa. 

EUTUB-UP-DIE,  AIBEE,  a  alave  of 
Shahab-ud-din,  who  gave  him  the  goremment 
of  Delhi.  Eutub-ud-dinroctttdod  his  domi- 
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KUVERA. 
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nini,  beeame  iodependent  and  died  1210.  In 
A.  D.  1206,  ou  the  death  of  his  master,  Maho- 
med Gori,  Kutnb-ud-dia  rebuned  poeseasioD  of 
Hiodustaa.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Turk! 
sUfes  who  attained  sorereigntj  and  fur- 
nished a  sucoessioQ  of  rulers  to  HinduBtan. 
Kotob,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Aram,  who  was,,  within 
a  year  displaced  in  1211  hy  Altamsh,  a 
elare  and  aon-in-law  of  Kntub-ud-din.  Bakh- 
tiir,  general  of  Eatub-nd-din  Aib^,  in 
A.  D.  1201,  conquered  Befaar  :  and  in  1208j 
eonqnered  Bengal,  bat  was  defeated  and 
driren  back  from  Bhutan  and  Assam.  Al. 
tsmsb,  a  slave  and  son-in-law  of  Kntub- 
ud-din  in  1 211  succeeded  Aram,  son  of 
Kotub.  He  ruled  Hindustan  25  years,  and 
i&  that  time  subdued  the  fortress  of  Bin- 
tMDbore  in  Bajputanab,  captured  Owalior  and 
Mandoo  and  conquered  Oojein.  It  was  in 
fais reign  that  CheDghisEhan  ruled  in  western 
Asia,  destroyed  the  temple  of  Mohakal,  which 
Tikramadi^a  had  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  christian  era.  Altamsh  died  in  1236. 
His  BOB  rrigned  six  months  and  was  deposed, 
aod  dien  his  daughter  sultana  Razia,  who 
raled  ably  for  three  and  a  half  years.  See 
Eutnb  Hinar,  Ibn  Batuta. 

KUTUN,  Arab.  Cotton. 

EUTUNO,  Hind.  A  seeding  of  the  bam- 
boo^ a  man  who  has  seen  two  "  kutung"  is  a 
very  old  man. 

KUTUBU  BUDAMA,  Tbl.  Bryonia  sca- 
brella,  L.,  B.,  iii,  724  ;  Mukia,  sc.  fF.  lU. 

KVTZy  Hind.  Indigofbra  heterantha. 

KUVACH,  lfon>.  Mucuna  prurita.  Cow- 


EUTALAM,  Hal.  marmelos. 

EnVALATAHU,  Baits.  Nymphoea,  sp. 

EUVEAMA,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree.  It 
grows  to  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
ia  diameter,  and  is  curved  in  its  growth. 
Wood  is  remarkably  heavy  and  strong,  and 
tned  in  the  ft^mes  of  native  vessels  :  it  pro- 
ducesa  fmit  which  is  of  no  U9e.—Edye. 

EUTEfiBF0NTHE£,  see  Eabir :  Men- 
dicant 

EUVERA,  the  hindoo  god  of  wealth  and 
hiodoo  Flntos ;  he  is  also  the  regent  of  the 
north.  This  deity'  was  a  son  of  '^wasrava, 
■ad  a  brother  of  Bavan,  who  was  overcome 
Rama.  He  is  also  called  Panlastya.  Only 
■  brief  notice  has  been  taken  of  htm  in  hindoo 
iDTthology,  idthough  he  is  a  deity  whose 
&TODrs  we  1^  no  people  more  valued  than  by 
the  hindooe.  He  is  represented  as  a  magni- 
ficent personage  residing  in  the  splendid 
palace  of  Alaoa  ;  or  borne  tlirough  the  sky 
«B  the  heads  of  fear  figures,  in  a  radiant  car, 
called  pashpaca,  irtiidi  was  given  to  him  by 
foduaa.  In  eMh  of  two  ^  his  hands  he 


holds  a  closed  fioww  of  the  lotus,  and  has  on 
his  head  a  richly  ornamented  crown.  His 
sacti  is  Euveri.  The  Guhyaca  are  servants 
of  Euvera,  the  defoimed  deity  of  riches— 
into  such  beings  the  dark  souls  of  men,  addict- 
ed in  this  world  to  selfish  gratification,  trans- 
migrate.— Cole.  Myth.  Hind.,  1 1 1  ;  Moor, 
p.  108.  See  Sati,  Braminicide,Iodra,  Inscrip- 
tions, Mern,  Bavana,  Saraswati,  Trlpati. 

KUVIDARA,  also  Yoga  Pntra,  Saks. 
Bauhinia  Candida,  B.  variegata, 

EUVIR  or  Eubeer,  as  it  is  called  by  tbe 
natives,  is  the  salt  devert  which  predominates 
in  Khorasan  ;  and  salt  abounds  in  many  dis- 
tricts, to  which  die  desert  does  not  reach  ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  this  salt  desert  pene- 
trates through  the  inhabited  iatlimus  extend- 
ing between  Herat  and  Mushed,  into  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Kohistan,  and  Haza* 
rah,  where  we  are  informed  there  is  mncfa  salt 
and  brackish  water.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  Enveer,  or  salt  desert  all  through  ihe 
steppes  of  Ehanrezm  and  the  desert  lyii^ 
between  the  Oxns  and  Caspiui  sea.— f  rawi-'s 
Journey  into  Khortuan,p.  253.  . 

KUVIRAJU,  Sams.  From  kuvee,  a  poet, 
and  nyuQ,  a  king. 
EUVACHA,  Samb.  From  vacha,  a  word. 
KUWARI,  Hiud.,  or  Fuari  of  Eaghan, 
FicuB  caricoides. 

KUWAR  KAMIN,  Hind.  Polygonum,  sp, 
KUWAT2EI,  Hind.  Adiantum,  C.  K 
EUWERA,  a  mole,  called  in  Eoordish, 
Mouslia  Kwei'a,  or  the  blind  mouse,  is  the 
Chargol  of  the  Talmudists,  or  Garan  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Sieh's  Jie$idenee 
in  Koordittan,  Vol.  ^  p.  196. 
EUWU-WUL,see  Eownnl. 
KUWUK,  Jat.  Felis  leopardus,  F.  Java- 
nensis,  Desm. 

KUWWAYTHAH,  a  mohun-um  faqeer. 
EUYA,  see  Hindoo. 

KUZA  MISRI,  Hind.    Sugar-candy  in  a 
globular  form,  made  in  a  *  kuza,'  or  earthen  pot. 
EUZEEREH,  Arab.  Coriandnim  sativum. 
EUZISTAN  bounds  Fars  on  the  west. 
ET7ZZILBASH.    Their  native  country,  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tabriz,  Meshid,  Eerman 
and  Shiraz,  where  they  are  horse-breeders, 
shepherds  and  cultivators.   See  Eazsilbasfa. 

KWAN,  or  Eouan,  the  Cochin-China  name 
for  a  string  of  about  600,  '*  cash,*'  the  popular 
coin.  Each  kouan  makes  1 0  heaps,  or  "  tien," 
each  of  60  cash.  The  Spanish  dollar  aver- 
ages about  4  kouan  ;  in  Upper  Cochin-China 
being  worth  3  to  4  kouan,  and  in  Lower 
Cochin-China,  5  or  6  kouan.  As  a  weight, 
600  kan  or  catti,  of  1^  ounce  each,  make  1 
kouan. — Simmond^s  Did. 
EWANG-TUN6-CHI.  A  general  account 


of  Ewang-taDK,  is  a  Chinese  wprl 
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stitched  in  140  Chinese  volnmes :  its  officers 
are — 

Tsung-tUf  the  goreruor-genenil. 

^u-tal,  the  governor. 

Fan-tal,  the  supermtendeut  of  finance. 

the  proriacial  judge. 
C/ii'fuj  Cki'le-ehou  and  Chi'le-tuHgr-ekit 
prefects. 

Tung-Chiy  sub,  and  Tung-pan,  deputy 
snb- prefects. 

Chi  ChoH  and  Chi  ffsien,  district  magis- 
trates. 

Ching  Le  and  (^au~mOt  secretaries. 

Ghai  Kwanj  superintendent  of  customs  in 
Chins,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  mari- 
time customs  of  Yue.  There  is  also  a  super- 
intendent of  customs  for  Kwang-tuug.  The 
prefect  of  Kwang-chou  is  the  chief  local 
authority  of  a  teiTitory  equalliug  in  extent 
the  kingdom  of  HoHaod,  and  containing  a 
much  lajrger  population.  His  Yamau  is  the 
first  court  of  appeal  from  fourteen  others, 
each  resemhlingin  their  power  British  courts 
of  iasiK.— Meadow' t  Desultory  Notet,  p.  8. 

KWANG^YIN.  This  rock,  with  an  ezc»- 
ration  near  its  base,  serves  as  a  temple  and 
dwelling  for  several  prints  of  Fo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  solid  mass  of  grey  marble,  rising 
out  of  the  margin  of  the  river  to  a  height 
exceeding  six  hundred  feet.  In  a  large  rent 
near  the  base  is  a  temple  of  two  stories, 
ascended  by  flights  of  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  cavern. — Saron  Jfaeartnej/'s 
Smbasty,  Vol.  i,  p.  28. 

KWAN  SAP  SAFEI,  Hihd.  Solanum 
nigrum. 

&WAN-SE  is  bonoded  on  the  north  by 
Ho-nao,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  lofljy 
mountains  on  the  south  and  east  by  Kwan- 

tung,  on  the  west  by  Yuu-uan.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  eighty-seven  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  between  seven  aud 
eight  millions.  Kwy-ling-foo,  is  its  capital. 
This  province  contains  eleven  cities  of  the 
first  class,  twenty-five  of  the  second  class,  and 
1 70  of  the  third  class. 

KWAK-TUNG,or  Yoe-tung,  which  signi- 
fies the  "  eastern  breadth,"  extends  along  the 
pouthero  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of 
Tonquin,  nearly  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa. 

KWAN  YING,  ttie  Chinese  goddess  of 
mercy. 

KWARGANDAL,HiND.  Aloe  perfoliata. 

KWASSZE,  Rus.  Alum. 

KWE-HWA-CHING,  a  large  mart  in  the 
Shau-se  province  orChina,imraediateIy  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  400  miles  north-west  of 
Peking  and  240  west  of  the  pass  of  Kalgan. 
See  Kalghan. 

KWEI,  Cuirass.   Babruquis,  speaking  of 
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certain  envoys  of  a  Corean  nation  whom  he 
saw  at  tlie  court  of  EarakOTum,  says  :  **  The 
principal  envoy  had  in  his  hand  a  tablet  of 
polished  ivory,  about  a  cubit  long  by  a  paim 
broad,  and  whenever  he  addressed  the  Khan  or 
any  other  great  personage  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  this  tablet,  looking  neither  right  not 
left,  as  if  he  read  there  wlutt  he  had  to  say." 
The  use  of  this  tablet,  called  Ewei,  was  a 
very  ancient  Chinese  etiquette.  It  is  men- 
Uoned  in  Demaitla's  version  of  the  ChineBe 
annals  in  connexion  with  Yu,  one  of  the  most 
notable  worthies  of  ancient  China,  vriio  is  said 
to  have  flourished  b.o.  2W&.—Rvbntqmat  f. 
290,  quoUd  in  Yuie  Cathag,  Vol.  i,  p.  !42. 

EWEI  HWA,  Chin.    Olea  fi-agrans. 

KWEI  PE,  or  Ewei-pie,  Chinksb.  Cassia 
lignea,  Cassia  bark. 

EWEI-TSZE,  Chin.   Cassia  bods. 

EWER£l,HiND.  Berberis  aristata.  Ewei- 
chow  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sze-chn-en, 
on  the  south  by  Ewang-se  and  Yun-nan,  oo 
the  east  by  Un-nan,  and  on  the  west  by  Sze- 
chu-en.  Tliisprovinceisestimatedtoembrace 
a  surface  of  64,500  square  miles. — Shr's 
China  and  the  Cttuwfe,  Vol  i,  p.  423. 

KWIELAPOT,  Hind.  Cusoata  pedioelUte. 

EWISPRE,  Hind.   Verbascnm  thapens. 

EWON  THEE,  also  Ewon  thoung,  also 
Ewou  bung,  and  Hmo,  BuKH.  Areca  catechu, 
Linn. 

EWUN,  Bdbu.   Areca  catechu,  Irtnir. 

EYA  BIN,  Malat.  Terminalia  chebula. 

EYABOCA  WOOD,  or  Amboyna-wood, 
is  imported  from  Singapore.  It  appears  to  be 
the  excrescence  or  burr  of  some  huge  tree ;  it 
is  sawn  ofi"  in  sUbs  ft-om  2  to  4  feet  long,  4  to 
24  inches  wide,  and  2  to  8  inches  thick ;  it 
resembles  the  burr  of  the  yew-tre^  is  toler- 
ably hard,  and  full  of  small  curls  and  knots, 
the  colour  is  from  tmnge  to  chtenut-brown, 
and  sometimes  red-brown.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental wood,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  China 
and  India,  where  it  is  made  into  small  boxes 
and  writing  desks,  and  other  ornamental 
works.  The  kyaboca  is  said  by  Prof.  Rein- 
wai'dt,  of  Leyden,  to  be  the  burr  of  the 
Pterospermum  indicum  ;  by  others  that  of 
PterocarpuB  draco.  It  is  fi-om  the  Molnocas, 
the  island  of  Bornet^  Amboyna,  Ac.  Tlie 
native  name  appears,  from  the  spedmen 
Mr.  Witson  Sannders  to  be  "  S^oulcut^**  the 
wood  itself  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  burr, 
or  rather  lighter,  and  in  grain  resembles 
plain  mahogany.  "  The  root  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  says  Colonel  Lloyd,  is  so  similar  when 
dry  and  seasoned,  to  the  '  bird's-eye'  part  of 
the  wood  here  termed  Icyaboca,  that  do  differ- 
ence, can  be  perceived  ;  the  cocoa  has  a  tortu- 
ous and  silky  fractare,  almost  like  indorated 
ashestOB."  The  compBriBQ|Dnosf.tIt9^iii  wood 
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with  the  kyaboca,  renders  the  question  uncer- 
tain, as  amongst  the  multitudes  of  ordinarj 
curly  woody  fibreSf  which  one  canaot  account 
for  in  a  palm  there  are  a  few  places  with  soft 
ftnble  matter  maoh  resembling  it.  At  the 
Madns  Exhibititm  of  lSo5,  a  slab  of  kya^ 
boca  wood,  imported  from  Singapore,  was 
exhibited  by  J.  Sandenon,  Esq.  A  small  por- 
tion was  polished,  and  showed  well  the  highly 
onumental  appearance  of  the  timber  in  its 
marking.  The  specimen  exhibited  the  very 
knotty  character  and  curly  fibres  of  the  wood, 
fi-om  which  pieces  of  even  a  foot  square  free 
from  flaws,  can  rarely  be  obtained.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  tree  has  not  yet  been 
detemined  with  certainty,  although  this 
valoed  omameatal  wood  and  another,  the 
Liogoa  wood  of  cfMomerc^  are  supposed  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  the  Pteros- 
pennum  indicom.  Of  late  years,  its  estima- 
tioD  seems  to  have  decreased  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  stilt  much  valued  by  the  Chinese.  It  is 
brooght  from  Ceram,  New  Guinea  and  the 
Aim  islands  of  the  Molaocai,  Id  Singa- 
pore it  is  sold  by  weight. 

The  Lingoa  wood  is  also  known  in  com- 
merce ts  kyaboka  wood,  and  very  lai^e  slabs 
are  obtainable  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
by  taking  advuitage  of  the  spurs  or  lateral 
growths.  They  are  thus  sometimes  as  large 
as  Dine  ftet  in  diameter.  It  is  very  durable, 
takes  a  conuderable  polish,  is  very  abundant 
and  may  be  had  in  any  quanti^.— Jf.  £. 
Jmrit^  Seports  o/1851  ;  Col.  G.  A.  Lloyd ; 
Hoitz. 

KTAI-GTEE,  BuaM. 
cioBB,  B.  angnetifolia. 

KYAI-THA.  BuBir. 
taogula,  Gcertn. ;  B-  macrostachya.  A  Tenas- 
Behm  ^ee,  noaximum  girth  1^  to  2  cubits, 
maximum  length  7  feet.  Scarce,  but  found 
widely  scattered  on  low  marshy  grounds  io 
tfie  proTinces.  When  seasoned  it  sinks  in 
water.  The  wood  is  excellent  for  pUnes,  or 
fw  any  other  purpose,  for  which  a  straight 
grain,  great  toughness  and  strength  are 
required. — Captain  Donee. 

KTAI-THA,  Bdbh.  A  tree  of  maximum 
girth  4  cubits,  maximum  leugth  18  feet, 
Foond  abundant,  but  scattered  up  the  Atta- 
nO)  Gyne,  and  Thoungween  rivers  near 
Uoahnein  and  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
Wboi  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  fur- 
tiahes  a  very  compact  hard  timber,  used  for 
poiti  of  honaee,  ^ts,  &c.  The  fibre  is  liable 
to  start  with  repeated  percuauon,  and  the 
wood  itself  is  snt^t  to  dry  rot.  This  is 
ailed  Itch  wood,  because  the  fruit,  chips,  or 
barii  i^odace,  when  touched,  an  itching  like 
that  caused  by  cowhage. — Captain  Donee. 

KTAI  YEW,  Bdbh.  A  tree  of  Amherst, 
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Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  3  cu- 
bits, maximum  length  22  feet  Bather  scarce 
but  found  all  along  the  banks  of  rivers  all 
over  the  provinces.  When  seyoned  it  floats 
in  water.  Ita  wood  is  used  by  the  Burmese 
to  make  charcoal,  also  sometimes  for  posts  of 
small  huts  :  but  is  brittle. — Captain  Dance. 

KYA  MOUE,  BuRV.?  A  kind  of  oak  in 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  maximum  girtli 
4  cubits,  maximum  length  22-^  feet.  Abund- 
ant but  widely  scattered  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces inland.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  an  excellent  tough  wood,  durable 
and  Bufficieutly  light ;  used  for  all  purposes 
by  the  Burmese.  Strongly  recommended  for 
helves,  hammer  handles,  handspikes,  staves 
of  casks,  and  many  other  purposes,  but  too 
widely  scattered  to  be  easily  obtained,  uolesa 
a  large  quantity  be  oi'dered  which  should 
repay  a  search  in  the  forests ;  mnch  used  by 
Burmese  as  a  pole  for  cavady  baskets. — Cap- 
tain Dance. 

KYAN,  a  small  tribe  in  Arakao,  whose 
language  is  affined  to  Burmese. 

KYAN,  a  powerful  tribe  of  about  100,000 
souls,  who  occupy  the  country  from  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brunai,  swept  away  into  the 
interior.  They  strongly  resemble  tlie  Dyak. 
Mr.  Dalton  states  that  the  Kyan,  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  amount  to  270,000  souls  and 
that  they  were  greatly  addicted  to  head  hunt- 
ing. Of  the  tribes  of  Borneo  difibring  from 
each  other  sufficiently  to  be  classed  under 
separate  titles,  the  Kyan,  as  the  most  ouroei'- 
ous  and  powerful,  first  claim  attention.  Fer- 
scmally,  little  is  known  of  their  divisions  by 
the  English,  though  Uie  Netherlands  of  India 
Goveroment  has  been  supplied  by  its  officers 
with  many  particulai's  concerning  those  who 
inhabit  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  island. 
This  people,  differiug  however -in  various 
customs,  are  found  on  the  great  rivers  Ban- 
jar,  Pasir  and  Coti,  and  probably  on  all  the 
rivers  of  the  eastern  coast  The  Oivng 
Tedong  are,  most  likely,  a  tribe  of  the  great 
Kyau  division  of  the  nations  of  the  island. 
On  the  north  and  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
they  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  Bintulu, 
Barram, .  Rejang,  and  other  great  rivers,  as 
far  west  as  the  country  of  the  Sarebas  Dyak, 
but  they  only  occupy  the  inland  parts,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  coast ;  always  huviug 
between  it  aiid  them  other  tribes,  and  fre- 
quently MaUyan  atates ;  which  latter  have, 
by  tlieir  intrigues,  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented our  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  them, 
which  the  settloment  of  Saramk  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  The  Kyan  of  tiie 
rivers  Banjar,  Coti  and  Pasir,  appear  to  have 
been  always  subject  to  the  European  or 
Malayan  power,  which  held^the  mouths  of 
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their  respective  stpeams.  But  the  Eyan  of 
the  north*west  have  always  been  feared  by 
the  inhabitaQls  of  the  Malayan  towns  of  the 
coast ;  and  th^  chiefs  of  Hoya,  Mocha,  Egaa 
and  Serekei,  have  always  e^ei'ly  sought 
alliaaces  wldi  their  barbarous  but  powerful 
neighbours ;  and,  on  aeveml  occasions  such 
88  have  quarrelled  with  them*  have  found  to 
iheir  cost,  that  they  were  implacable  foes, 
several  coast  towns  having  been  burnt  by 
them  to  the  ground.  The  populous  town  of 
Sai-ebas  was  one  year  attacked  by  them,  in 
conjunction  with  their  ally,  Dattu  Patingi 
Abdul  Rahman,  of  Serekei,  to  whose  assist- 
ance they  are  reported  to  have  come,  with 
ninety  boats,  under  three  of  their  rajahs  Or 
most  powerful  chiefs.  In  Uieir  Government 
they  are  said  to  resemble  the  sea  Dyak,  each 
village  being  under  one  chief,  who  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  subservient  to  the  authority 
of  a  higher  chief,  than  either  the  Sarebas  or 
Sakarran  Orang  Eaya.  The  country  is 
divided  into  little  states,  each  of  which. con- 
tains maoy  villages,  tributary  to  that  in  which 
the  rajah  of  the  province,  as  he  is  said  to 
term  himself,  resides.  The  principal  chief 
of  this  kind  is  the  rajah  Nipa,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Rejang  river,  and  he  is 
very  much  feared  by  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Dyak,  Milanowe,  &c.  He  Is  the  ally  of 
the  diief  of  Sereko,  who^  thongh  a  mahome- 
dan,  is  not  of  the  pure  Malayan  race,  his 
mother  having  been  a  Eyan  woman.  The 
coontry  of  the  Eyan  is  rep<»ied,  by  all  who 
have  visited  it,  to  be  very  populous ;  much 
more  so  than  any  other  parts  of  the  island. 
In  some  parts  of  it,  gold  and  diamonds  are 
found.  On  the  Banjar  river  the  people  are 
aaid  to  wash  the  earth  for  these  precious 
commodities  as  do  the  Dyak  of  Suntang,  in 
the  interior  of  tt»  western  branch  of  the 
Batang  Lapar  river. 

The  houses  of  the  Eyans  are  tmilt;  like 
those  of  the  Sea  D^tks,  in  we  long  toraee, 
with  the  verandah  fronting  its  whoto  length. 
Th^  are  said  to  be  formed  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial matOTials,  the  posts  bein^  always  of 
the  very  hardest  wood,  and  the  roof  of  plauks 
of  the  same  material.  In  the  south  of  Borneo 
where  there  are  tribes  who  live  only  to  deso- 
late each  other,  all  the  villages  are  said  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong  pagar, 
but  the  low  country  of  the  south  of  Borneo 
has  its  eflfoct  upon  the  customs  of  the  people 
as  thwe  are  no  paths  in  diat  flat  and  swampy 
part  of  the  isluid,  as  in  that  of  die  country 
of  the  Eyans  of  ttw  nortix  ;  and  all  commu- 
Dication  between  the  tribes  of  the  Banjar 
river,  even  far  inland,  is  carried  on  by  boats. 

The  Eyan  tribes  of  the  north  are  not  en- 
gaged in  iueeasant  conflicts  witii  each  other, 
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nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  fcweign  enemies 
whom  they  dread.  They  are  the  hereditary 
foes  of  the  Dyaks  of  Sarebas  and  Sakarran, 
than  whom  they  are  more  powerful,  althoo^ 
the  report  merely  of  two  or  three  muskets 
which  they  possessed,  sufficed  to  beat  the 
Eyans,  of  whom,  in  reality  they  have  great 
dread.  They  are  allowed  by  all  thor  ene- 
mies, and  others  who  have  known  them,  to 
possess  in  a  much  higher  d^ee  perscmal 
courage,  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  inba* 
biting  the  island.  Their  bodies  are  beauti- 
fully tattooed,  of  a  blue  colour  in  various 
patterns  ;  but  images  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  are  amongst  the  most  frequent. 

It  a  reported  that  some  of  the  tribes  on 
the  Barram  and  Bintulu  rivers  do  not  tattoo 
the  persons  of  the  miUes,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice is  there  confined  to  the  women,  who 
thus  discolour  their  arms  and  l^s  only.  The 
Eeoawit  Dyaks,  whose  eonntiy  borders  that 
of  the  Eyans,  also  practice  tatooing,  as  do 
the  Oi-ang  Tatow,  who  live  near  ^e  Bin- 
tulu river,  and  more  towards  the  coast  than 
the  Eyans.  These  people  also  call  them- 
selves Dyaks,  but  the  races  appear  to  be  so 
easily  ti'aoed  through  the  Tatows,  the  Eena- 
wits  and  other  tribes,  to  the  Dyaks  of  Sarebas 
and  Sakarran,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
comprehaisive  term,  whether  it  be  Dyak  or 
Eyan,  is  f^pticable  to  all  thoir  divisions  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ishud 
are  certainly  <if  the  same  race. 

The  Dutch  authors  always  spuk  <rf  the 
Eyans  of  south  Borneo,  as  the  "  Dyak  Eyan," 
tneluding  all  the  infidel  natives  of  the  ishud 
under  the  former  term,  and  using  the  names 
of  divisions  and  tribes  as  specific  names  of 
this  generic  appellation.  In  dress  and  person, 
the  Eyans  very  much  resemble  the  Dyaka  ; 
the  women  wearing  the  small  bedang,  and  the 
men  the  chawat  ;  tiiis  lattw  is  said  to  be 
nniformly  of  greater  length  and  widtti  dnn 
tiiose  used  by  the  Dyaks,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly made  of  Buropean  cloth,  thou^  the 
womw  are  expert  in  the  numnfactore  ct 
coarse  kinds,  botii  from  cotton,  and,  it  is  sud, 
also,  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  leaves 
which  are  abundant  in  this  country.  T^ 
dress  of  the  Eyan  women  of  the  Bintnln 
river,  is  reported  to  consist  of  two  cloths,  a 
littie  longer  than  the  bedang,  which  are  tied 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  person,  Hae  one 
covering  lapping  over  the  other  ;  bot  their 
dresses  from  the  B^ang  are  ma^  like  the 
bedang.  The  jacket  of  the  Eyas  woumi  is 
not  loose,  like  that  of  the  Dyaks,  but  to 
closely  to  the  person,  and  is  longer  than  the 
cotton  ones  of  the  hill  tribes  :  it  is  ahw 
frequentiy  made  of  the  pineapfrfe  fibre.  In 
war,  the  dress  of  the  men  difimjuuch  firom 
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the  Dyaks  of  oUlier  ilenomiDaUons.  The 
jackets  they  wear  on  these  occasions  ara 
made  of  the  skins  of  beasts  ;  those  of  the 
panther  and  the  bear  are  the  most  es- 
teemed, but  those  of  goats  and  dogs  ai'e 
B(»netimes  sobstitated  in  a  scarcity  of  the 
others.  The  broad  part  of  the  skin  forms 
tiie  back  part  of  the  jacket,  the  edges  of 
which  are  bound  with  wide  strips  of  red 
cloth.  Bunohesof  feathws  of  the  rhinoeeros 
korabiU,  whidi  Mans  to  be  the  van-bird  of 
all  their  tribes,  depend  from  little  strings  of 
beads,  fastened  to  the  skin,  and  dangle  in  the 
breeze  as  they  move  about.  Their  head-dresses 
ia  war  are  also  peculiar  to  these  people, 
and  unknown  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
istaod  :  they  are  of  varioos  descriptions,  but 
the  faronrite  ones  are  caps  made  in  the 
fiobion  of  a  man'a  face  caricataredf  in  those 
which  represeot  the  &ce8  of  aninuds.  The 
weapons  of  the  men  are  the  sumpitan  or 
blow-pipe  :  this  is  a  long  tube  of  hanl  wood, 
through  which  small  poisoned  arrows,  or 
darts,  having  on  their  end  a  piece  of  pith,  or 
some  other  light  substance  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  bore  of  the  tnb^  are  blown  with 
great  force  and  accuracy  of  aim.  The  sumpit- 
aa  has,  at  its  farthest  end,  an  iron  sight  by 
whi<^  they  regulate  their  aim.  It  is  also  at 
thia  end  furnished  with  a  large  double-bladed 
spear.  Both  the  sight  and  the  spear  are 
Dicdy  bound  on  with  rattans,  which  are 
woven  over  them.  The  dart  used  is  poisoned 
with  the  ipoh,  which  is  the  same  as  the  upas 
sod  chetik  of  Java,  described  by  Dr.  Hors- 
Seld ;  the  darta,  which  are  very  thin  and 
dxmt  ten  inehea  ia  length,  are  pointed  with 
the  sharp  teeth  of  fish,  neaUy  bound  on  to 
them.  A  Meri  man,  who  was  very  expert 
iritfa  the  sumpitan,  at  the  distance  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  yards,  could  readily  transfix 
a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  starling  with  one  of  the 
little  daits.  The  whole  distance  to  which  the 
arrow  can  be  blown  with  any  thing  like 
vl&etf  is  sixty  yards  ;  and  at  Uiat  distance, 
tbey  would  probably  not  pierce  the  skin. 
The  sompit-an  varies  in  length,  being  from 
■even  to  ten  flset.  It  is  used  also  by  the  Mut 
people^  the  Benkatan  and  the  Tatow,  and  by 
•U  the  tribes  of  the  east  coast.  The  Idaan  or 
Keroot,  are  said  by  Forest,  also  to  possess 
it  Mr.  Low  saw  specimens  fhnn  the  river 
fiviqnibo,  in  south  America,  which  resembled 
those  of  the  Dyak  in  appearance  and  size,  but 
'ere  without  the  sight  and  the  spear  at  the 
^  The  Eyan  must  be  very  numerous  ;  the 
Mbee  on  the  Coti  river  were  reported  to 
Dalton,  who  resided  for  the  purposes  of 
tiade  for  fifteen,  months  in  the  years  1825  to 
1S26  at  the  Byak  (Kyan)  town  of  Tongarroo, 
above  the  Baps  settlement  of  Seonerindun,  to  i 
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be  above  27(\0O0  in  number,  and  if  we  may 
jn^e  from  the  tribes  of  the  west,  this  number 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
contrary.  Notwithstanding  this  comparativdy 
large  population,  Mr.  Dalton  informs  us  that 
head-hunting  is  practised  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  that  desolating  wars  are  constantly  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  ghaatiy 
trophies.  The  mannei'S  of  the  young  remains 
resemble  those  of  the  sea  Dyak  ;  buf^  adultwy 
after  marriage  is  punished  by  deatii  to  the 
man,  wbc^  nndOT  whatever  circnmstances  the 
criminal  action  taka  place,  is  always  con- 
sidered the  guilty  and  responsible  party  con- 
cerned. On  the  death  of  a  person,  it  is  said 
that  a  bead  must  be  procured  previous  to  his 
burial.  And  though  bloody  and  ferocious 
tastes  lead  to  their  wars,  they  ore  not,  as  th^ 
have  been  hastily  stigmatised,  cannibals  ;  nor 
does  any  race,  which,  like  the  Batta  of 
Sumatra,  practise  the  hurid  custom  of  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  their  own  specie^  eidat  on 
the  island.— Jimm.  Indian  Archip. 

KTANAN.BuBK.  On  the  low  lands  near 
the  sea-coaak  of  Tenasserim,  there  grows  a 
large  tree,  of  which  canoes  are  occasionally 
made,  that  is  much  nsed  for  sandals,  house 
posts,  musket  stocks,  and  spear  handles.  The 
wood  is  red  ;  bnt  turns  black  on  being 
anointed  with  petroleum.  The  tree  has  pinnate 
leaves,  with  two  pairs  of  oval  leathery  leaflets, 
and  is  a  leguminous  tree. — Vr,  Maion  ;  Cop- 
tam  Dance  ;  Cat  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
KT-A-NI,  BcBir.  Copper. 
ETAN-PHO,BDRii.  AtreeofHoulm^s 
a  strong  wood,  good  for  building  pnrpoees. — 
Cat.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

ETA!^  a  nacUi  near  Beeltriagunge  in 
Azimgnth. 

ETABI,  Hind.  A  bed  in  a  garden,  or 
plot  in  a  field  ;  also  a  shallow  pan  for  evaporat- 
ing salt. 

ETATPEN,  see  Buby  Mines. 
EY-AU  or  Eyo,  and  the  Ehy-eng,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Logan,  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
En-mi.  They  have  numerous  common  words, 
and  each  has  .words  common  to  Ehnmi  and 
Burman,  or  to  Burman  only.  All  the  ancient 
or  pre-Burman  dialects  of  Arakan,  from  the 
Ehy-eng  to  the  Enki,  retain  one  of  ibe 
chiffacteristioe  of  the  Mon-Kambojan  alliance 
and  of  Tibetan,  the  use  of  definite  prefixes 
ha,  a,  ma,  &c.  While  the  adjacent  highland- 
era  have  a  Tartar-like  physiognomy,  the 
Eyan,  in  features,  dress  and  appearance,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  class 
of  the  Bengali  peasantry  of  Chittagong.  They 
are  dark  with  large  features,  while  the  Eumi 
are  feir  with  small  features. — Mason. 
EYAU  THOO,  Dipterocarpiis,  meeies. 
EY-A-VE-KHET,  Bu 
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KYAT-TSAT-BAYOUN,  Burm.  A 
Taroy  wood,  useful  for  common  carpentry. 

KYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHT-AY,  Boem. 
In  Tavoy,  a  heavy,  compact,  dark  wood  ; 
BDitabte  for  gun-stocks. 

KYA-ZOO,  Bdbm.  la  Amherst,  a  very 
heavy  wood,  like  Saal,  also  a  tree  of  Moul- 
mein,  used  for  building  materia). — Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

KYBURT'O.  Amongst  the  hindoos  of 
Bengal,  Uie  Gaoli  are  the  most  numeroiu,  after 
them,  the  brahmin  and  kaist  races*  are  the 
Bagdi,  an  aboriginal  people,  and  a  class  of 
cultivat<HrB  called  Kyburto. 

KYCHEE-WABRA,  the  country  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Kychee  Rajputs. — MtUeolm's 
Central  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  470. 

KYDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  occurring  in 
Southern  Asia.  Several  of  the  family  it  be- 
longs to,  abound  in  mucilage,  and  as  a 
Guazuma  is  employed  in  South  America  in 
clarifying  sugar,  so  a  Eydia  is  in  India.  Dr. 
Wight  in  Icones,  gives  Kydia  calycina,  fnr 
tei'na,  pulverulenta  and  Roxburghiaoa.  The 
Kydia  genus  of  plants  occure  especiaHy  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts.  The  small 
aapllngs  are  used,  from  their  great  strength 
and  elasticity,  by  the  natives,  for  making 
banghy  sticks,  but  it  is  lai^e  enough  to  afford 
timber  of  three  or  four  feet  girth.  Its  wood 
is  white-coloured,  and  adapted  to  every  pur- 
pose of  house-build iug. — Boxburffh,  McClel- 
land, Voigt. 

KYDIA  AXILLARIS,  Tim.,  a  middle- 
sised  ti'ee  near  BaduUa  in  Ceylon,  growing 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet. 

KYDIA  CALYCINA,  Roxb. ;  Coir. 
Kydia  frateraa  Roxb. 

Bo-ke-mai-za, 
Paodiki, 
Potari, 

This  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  about  20  feet 
high  and  2  feet  in  girth,  pretty  common  along 
the  western  ghauts,  iu  the  valleys  of  the 
Circar  mountains,  in  Mysore,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Niiigiris,  and  plentiful  throughout  the 
Pegu  forests,  more  especially  iu  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts,  in  Eamaon  and  Garhwal 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to 
8,000  feet.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous  and  is 
empli^ed  in  northem  India  to  clarify  sugar. 
Tlw  small  sapltugs  are  ased,  ftom  Aeir  great 
strength  and  elastici^,  by  the  natives, 
for  making  banghy  sticks,  but  it  is  lai^ 
enough  to  afford  timber  of  three  or  four 
feet  girth.  Its  wood  is  white- coloured  and 
adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building, 
charcoal  and  fuel,  and  being  light  and  elastic 
itt  made  into  oat's,  and  used  ou  Uie  rafts  floated 
down  the  Gahgtis.  This  tree  grows  rapidly 
'in  the  outer  vallt^s,  but  is  not  common  west 
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Putta-pniov,  Kamaom. 
PtOa,         Pola,  Pnli, 

Pahjab. 


of  the  S\xikt].—Roxb.  Ft.  Ind^  iii. 
Captain  Drur^s  Useful  f  ianff  j 
Hort.  Gard.  Gat.  ;  Dr.  McCleUatU 
J.  L.  Stewart,  p.  25  ;  Measr$.  T 
Jameson;  PoweU  ;  Voigt. 

KYDIA  FRATERNA,  iioa*.,  or 
calycina,  B.  W.  A  small  tree  of  die 
Roxb.  Fl.  India. 

KYEATTEE,  Tam.  ?   In  Tm 
wood  of  an  ash  colour,  specific 
0*972.   Used  for  carts  and  bntldiogs. 
Frith. 

KYEE,  Burh.,  of  Honlmein, 
matrana. 

KYEE  THA,  Bdrm.   The  name 
iog  to  Dr.  Mason,  of  Syndesmus  Ta" 
and  also  called  Kyay  Mishoung. 
cording  to  Dr.  McClellaud  it  is  Bar 
acutangula.  This  tree  is  of  maximum 
10  or  12  feet,  it  is  very  scarce  in  M 
but  sufficiently  abundant  at  Tavoy. 

KY-EING-NEE,  or  Ky-emg-ni, 
Calamus  draco,  Willde. 

K  YEING-TA-BOUNG.  Bdrm. 

KTEH,  Hnm.  ?  Masb.  ?  In 
light  colonred  wood  inferior  to 
strength,  and  greedily  eaten  by  wfai 
Its  length  is  fram  16  to  28  feet  and 
from  4  to  3  feet.    It  sells  at  5 
cubic  foot  and  it  would  answer  fot 
Captain  Sankey.  ■ 

KYEN,  see  Karen. 

KYEN-YO,  Bubji.  Iq  Tavoy,  a  1 
teak. 

KYERE,  Hind.  Enphorbia  hirta 
thymifolia. 

KYET-BET-YA,  Bubu.  Bedim 
terrupta,  Willde. 

KYET  MOUK,  Burm.  Gelosia 
Linn.  ;  Roxb.  Cock's-comb,  a  mod 
tree,  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
counti-y.     The  fruit  is  sour,  red, 
colour  of  a  cock*8-comb,  and  has  sim' 
rugations  on  the  skiu.  It  hangs  iu  gn 
clusters. —  MaleoliH,  vi,  p.  181. 

KYET  TET,  Bdbm.  One  of  the  I 

KYET.THA-HEN,  Bdhic.  Ab* 
paniculata,  Roxb. ;  McClelland. 

KYET  THWON  ^fEE,  Bcbm. 
ascalonicum. 

KYET  THWON-NI,BDiUf. 
Linn. 

KYET  THWON  PHYU,  Bobm. 
sativum,  Linn. 

KYET  TSUT  SHI,  Bdbit. 

KYET  YET,  Buem.  Celosia*;*. 
feather. 

KYET  YUNG,  Bubm.  One  of 
chonacese. 
KYE  YO  THOO,  Buhm.  A  tner 


abundant  at  Mergui, : 
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meiii,  but  found  inlaDtl  up  the  rivers  all 
over  the  proviaces;  maximum  girth  2^  cubits, 
aod  maximum  leogth  15  feet.  Wheu  seasoned 
it  floats  in  water.  It  has  ao  uncommoDly 
smooth-grained,  tough,  close,  yet  not  heavy 
wood.  Durable  and  with  but  one  fault, — the 
nuUnesB  of  its  girth, — which  aufiis  it  for 
gao-carriagea.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
for  helves  and  handles  of  tools  of  all  sorts, 
also  for  handspikes  and  for  spokes.  This 
wood,  ou  careful  examiuation,  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Triac(»nallee  wood,  though  this 
cBDoot  be  positively  stated  till  the  flowers  of 
the  tree  can  be  procured. — Captain  Dance. 

KY-KAYA,  is  supposed  by  Dv.  Carey,  to 
be  t  king  of  Persia,  the  I^-vausa  preceding 
Darius.  The  epithet  Ky  not  unfrequently 
occars  in  hindoo  traditional  couplets.  One 
iseonnected  with  the  ancient  ruins  of  Abhaner 
in  Jfflpoor,  reco idling  the  marriage  of  one  of 
Its  princes  with  a  danghter  of  Ky  Camb.  Tu 
beti  £y  Camb  ca,  nam  Fermala  ho,  &c.,  '  Thou 
art  the  danghter  of  Ky  Camb  :  thy  name  is 
Fairy  Gariaod.'  Ky  was  the  epithet  of  one 
of  the  Persian  dynasties.  Qa.  Cam-baksfa, 
the  Cambyses  of  the  Greeks  ? 

KYL,  Kashh.  Ibex. 

EYLAS.  The  finest  specimens  of  brah- 
maoical  caves,  properly  so  called,  are  at  Ellora 
and  £tephaota,  though  some  good  ones  exist 
also  on  the  island  of  Salsette  and  at  Mahabati- 
par,  la  form,  many  of  them  are  copies  of, 
and  a  good  deal  resemble,  the  buddhist  vihara. 
But  they  have  not  been  appropriated  from  the 
bnddhiatB,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and 
position  of  the  sanctnaty  are  different  They 
are  never  sorroanded  by  cells  as  all  tihara 
are,  and  thur  walls  are  invariably  covered  or 
meant  to  be  covered  with  sculpture,  while 
the  Tihara  are  almost  as  invariably  decorated 
by  painters,  except  the  sanctuary.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  sculpture  of  coarse  always  set  the 
question  at  rest. 

Aaother  class  of  caves  consists  of  rock -cut 
models  of  structural  brahmanical  temples.  To 
this  class  belong  the  far  famed  Kylas  at  Ellora, 
Uie  Sivite  temple  at  Doomnar,  and  che  Ruth 
at  Mahabalipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  isolat- 
ed blocks  of  granite,  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indre  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should 
perhaps  form  another  class,  but  whether  they 
ire  bnhmanical  or  jaina  is  undecided. 

EYLAS,  the  heaven  of  Siva.  He  is  usual- 
ly represented  with  his  bride,  the  mysterious 
Dorga,  by  his  side — and  broods  upon  his 
ndtess  task  of  world-destroying.  See  Eailas. 

KYLLINGIA  MONOCEPHALA.  One- 
beaded  Killingia,  common  at  Ajmere  in  low 
gronads.  The  root  is  sweet-scented,  used 
aad  named  as  zedoary :  "  nu^ishee." —  Gent. 
Med.  Xop^p.  174. 
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ETNDLI,  Malbal.,  Can.  A  wood  called 

in  Tamil  Bellerom. 

EY'MORE.  The  whole  of  the  Eymore 
range  in  Sbahabad  is  described  as  of  mountain 
limestone  which  also  shows  itself  iu  the  valley 
of  the  river  Sone  as  far  at  least  as  Mungeysur 
peak  in  Mirzapur,  and  it  crops  up  at  Rhotas 
forming  a  sloping  base  to  the  precipitous 
sandstone  rock.  Below  the  mountain  lime- 
stone is  one  of  a  bluish  grey  colour  mixed  with 
occasional  crystals  of  calc-apar,  this,  like  the 
Eurnool  sUme,  is  admirably  suited  for  litho- 
graphy. Below  the  latter,  in  Eymore,  is  a 
limestone  of  a  hard  tenacious  almost  indestruc- 
tible composition  admirably  suited  for  building. 

Mr.  R.  Bingham  adds  the  following  remarks 
on  the  sandstones  of  the  Eymore  i-ange,  which 
have  a  high  commercial  value  at  Chunar  and 
Mirzapnr,  being  used  as  fl^stones,  and  for 
oroamentid  purposes.  The  stones  at  those 
places  owe  their  advantages  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Ganges,  which  affords  an  easy  river 
can'iage  ;  otherwise  th^  are  the  worst  and 
most  destructible  description  of  stone  in  the 
range.  The  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram 
and  Tilowthoo  (perhaps  also  Akbarpore), 
are  famous,  but  must  always  be  dear  iu  a  dis- 
tant market  for  want  of  river  carriage.  The 
Sone  causeway  and  the  Eoylwan  railway 
bridge  are  built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of 
Sasseram  ;  little  quantities  are  found  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  range  towai'ds  Bohtas. 
The  best  stone,  while  easily  workable,  is 
almost  as  hard  as  gi-anite,  and  may  be  had  of 
any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  blue,  grey,  and 
all  shades  to  a  dark-rad.  Flexible  sandstone 
is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend  and  Jubbulpoie. 

At  the  Punjab  exhibition  held  at  Lahore, 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  building  materi- 
als from  Siihi  Balabgarh,  in  the  Delhi  district 
including  the  red,  the  spotted,  and  the  light 
coloured  sandstone,  so  much  used  in  the  large 
buildings  of  Hindustan  ;  and  from  the  same 
place  are  polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gray  marble  called  Namanl 
marble,  which  last  was  ezMbited  from  the 
Hissar  district. 

EYN-DWAYN,  see  India. 

EYON,  Bbhq.  Diospyros  tomentosa,  Boxb, 

EYOO,  BuRK.  Amndo. 

KTOON-BOE,  BoBH.  Gmelina  arborea. 

ETOON  NAUM,  Premna  pyramidata,7r. 

EYOU,  Bkhg.    Diospyros  tomentosa. 

EY-OUE-KY-EN,  Bdbk.  Alum. 

EYOUE  PHA  YUNG,  Buem.  Benincasa 
cerifera,  Savi,  white  gourd,  white  pumpkin, 

EYOUE-PWEN,  BuBH.  Edible  sea- weed. 
Plocaria  Candida. 

EY-OUE-SU,  BuBu.  Anchor. 

EYOUK-DOUE,B0Rii.  Bignonia,jp«i«. 

EYOUKTGfBcBK.  A  buddhist  monastery. 
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KTUNOUNQE. 

EYOUNG  THA,  Bubv.  CalosontfaoB 

indica,  Bl. 

EYPOO,  Singh;  An  astringent  extract 
made  ia  Ceylon  roBembling  catechu. — Sim- 
montts  Diet. 

KYBOB,  HiVD.   Nymphfea  pubeecens. 

KYU-BIN,  BuRH.  Termtnalia  chcbtila. 

KYUNBOE.?  BoBH.  Gmelina  arborea, 
BoaA. ;  Cor.  Ft. 

KYDN-DUNG,  see  India. 

EYUNQUNGE,  a  rircr  near  Bhundam  in 
Nagporo. 


■  ^ 

I 

KYYAB-CmaCBBB. 

EYUB,  Hind.,  of  Kangia,  Holairbena 
antidysenterica,  Walt.  < 

KYVAN  NAR,  aleoKywen  nar,  Maikal. 
Fibre  of  Isora  corylifolia,  Sek.  ^  EndL 

KYWAI-THA-BY^  Bdbx.  Aoneiia 
leptantha,  Wight. 

KYWON,  Bttbh.  Tectona  grandly  Limu 

KY-WON-PHO,  Bdkh.  Gmelina  axborn, 
Roxb. ;  Cor.  PL 

KYYAIU3HEMBEB,Ab.  Cathartocupa 
fistula,  Fers. 
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L,  is  the  twelfth  letter  ia  the  English 
alfdiabet,  and  is  usaally  denomioated  a  senii- 
Towel  or  a  liquid.  lu  the  English  language 
it  has  only  ooe  sound  as  in  ft'Ae,  canal,  but  in 
other  languages  is  found  interofaangcable  with 
r,nyni,dti,tt  and  z»  Letters  with  the  sound  of 
I  are  in  use  in  all  the  writtw  tongues  of  the  East 
Indies  :  but  in  the  VedoB  and  in  the  Maraihi 
and  other  languages  of  the  south  of  British 
In^  2  has  a  rather  harsher  sound,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tamil  conntiy,  medial  /  has 
Uie  sound  of  cerebral  r,  and  that  of  a  cerebral  t 
when  final.  In  other  parts  of  the  Tamil  region,  / 
has  the  sound  of  Ir,  and  in  otfiers  again  of  zkf 
so  that  pftUftm  fruit  is  also  pronounced  pftzhXm. 
Zand  zh  are  therefore  frequently  confounded. 
The  languages  of  Southern  India  have  a 
sound  correctly  expressed  by  zA,  but  token 
by  the  nntutofei  car  to  be  /,  aud  written  I  even 
1^  scholars  ;  thus  Tamil  is  (voperly  Taraizh  ; 
Toluva  is  Tuz-hnva.  In  non  Aryan  speech  I 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  xA,  i^,  s,  and  j 
or  other  sibilant  L  is  used  in  China  in  the 
I^ace  of  ihe  letter  r.  L  does  not  exist  in 
Zend.  In  Now  Zealand,  r  Is  substituted 
for  /. — Bev.  W.  Farrar't  Lectures  on 
families  of  speech,  London,  1870 ;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hunter  ;  Wilson't  Glossarjf. 

LA,  TiBKTAH.   A  pass. 
.    LA,  or  Laa,  Port.  Wool. 

LA,  Chdt.  Wax. 

LAB,  HuTD.  Nursery  beds  for  raising 
popOT,  tobacco,  or  rico. 

lABAI^  Arab.  May  it  please  you,  or 
give  your  commands,  the  term  from  whidi  the 
Ubbwjr  race  of  the  south  of  India  derive  their 
name. 

TfAHATT,  Haut.  Badish. 

LABAN  of  Java,  a  ydlowish  hard  wood, 
employed  for  Hie  handles  of  axes  and  varioas 
utensils. 

LABBAT-UT-TUARIKH,  a  history  of 
Asia,  by  Kasvini. 

LABBAY,  tall,  welUmade,  robust  men, 
inclmed  to  be  obese,  wiUi  a  light  brownish 
ydloir  cdoor.  Their  arms  and  lower  limbs 
•re  larger  th^  cranium  is  singularly  small. 
Ib^  qras  are  di^tly  obliqae,  and  not 
wutii^  ia  expression,  cheek  bones  prominent, 
lower  jaw  large  and  heavy,  beard  usually  spare. 
They  wear  the  loongl  or  piece-cloth,  vmpped 
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around  their  waist  and  limbs.  They  ore 
mahoroedans,  and  except  pork  eat  the  usual 
kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  chief  locality  is 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  between  PuUcat  and  Nega- 
patam,  but  chiefly  at  Nagore  where  is  the 
shrine  of  Kadir  Wali.  They  are  extensive 
merchants  and  traders,  are  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  fweign  and  inland  trade  on  the 
8ondi-ea8tem0ideoflndia,and  are  exceedingly 
indnsfaions  and  enterjnizing.  The  hide  and 
horn  trade  is  almost  monopolized  by  them 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  the  commonly- 
received  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  Arab  lathers  with  Tamil  mothers.  Their 
language  is  Tamil. — Pro.  Mad,  Govt.,  I B67, 
p.  9.  See  India,  Mahtnnodan. 

LA  BEHMEN,  Bombay.  The  dried  roots 
of  two  varieties  of  a  composite  plont,  chiefly 
obtained  from  Kabul.  Used  by  the  natives 
OS  a  tonic  in  debility,  in  dosm  of  4  drachms  ; 
also  in  impotence  as  a  deohstruent.  Friee 
eight  anuas  per  lb.  Not  at  present  used  in 
European  medicine,  but  was  formerly  em- 
ployed 08  an  aromatic  stimulant.—Ca/.  Ex. 
1862. 

LABER,  Hind.  Desmodium  tiliiefolium. 

LA6ERA,  Hind.   Cordia  myxa. 

LABHA,  see  Brahmadica. 

LABHAN,  HiBTD.  PopnIuB  euphratica. 
Euphrates  poplar. 

lAB-I-ABI,  HiBD.  A  kind  of  silk  of 
Bokhara. 

LABIATE  a  name  given  by  Jnssien  to 
on  order  of  pluits,  called  by  Lindley,Ijamiace&. 
LABLAB,  Ak.   Hedera  helix.  The  Ivy. 

LABLAB CULTRATUM,i)C.;  IT.^A. 

LMMh  UgnosMi  Oralum  j  I  OoKahiM  oalttatus,  Sttini. 
Watt.  I  DoIuhM  UgDotoa,  SoaA, 

PuMh-ihim,         Bnto.  |  TdOa  bhikiir-kat,  Tel. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  six  varieties  of  this 
very  useful  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
cold  season  all  over  India,  in  gardens  and 
about  nadre  houses,  forming  cool  arbours  and 
furnishing  an  excellent  pulse  for  curries,  and 
the  pods  of  the  plant  used  as  v^;etable. — 
Boxb.t  iii,  307  ;  Voigt. 

LABLAB  LEUCOCARPUS,  Sari.,  and 
L.  lignosuB,  Wall.,  also  Lablab  nankinicus, 
&..•„  .yn  of  Lablab  v«Ij«^Jg§[^ 


LABRIDA 


LABUAN. 


LABLAB  LIGNOSUS,  Graham  j 
Srn.  of  Labkb  culti-atus,  DC. 
TiABLAB  VULGARE,  Savi.,  DC. 


Hall. 


LablAb-mnkinLOiu,  Savi. 
do.    Itgnoius,  WalL 
do.    leuCQou-paa,  Savu 
Dolichos  Ubiab,  Linn. 
do.     ■pic&tuB,  Kten, 
do.     ubui,  Lour. 

Ban^hira,  Bmo. 
Bullftr,  blMk  leeded,  Bom. 
Wftl-papri, 

P&i,  BUBM. 

Pien-tm,  Chin. 

Sem  ke  phftlle,  Ddk. 

Liblab,  Egypt. 

Lobi,  PsEta. 


Doliohos  ben^leDBia,  Jacq. 
do.     purpnreus,  i/ocQ. 
do.  tetrMpertDnm, 

do.     cuspid&tui,  Ora- 
ham  ;  Wall 


WaU,  Sl^D. 

Sogapu  mach«.  Tan. 
Mutche,  „ 
Averay  kai,  „ 
T.tUpjrre. 
BQg^ia  «renn  ku, 

Aa  amain,  Tel. 
Attap»  chikkoda  kajrm,  „ 


Wild  variety. 
AdftTi  ohikkndu  kaja,  TsL. 

Rod  varietf . 
T«m  chikkudn  kaya,  Tbl. 

A  common  plant  io  the  hedges  in  many  parts 
of  India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  America.  It  is  a  smooth  perennial 
with  showy  white  or  pnrple  flowen,  and  large 
horizontal  pods,  oontaining  fi*om  three  to  four 
seeds.  It  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug-tike 
smell,  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  be 
flooded  by  rains,  and  produces  a  0081*80  but 
wholesome  pulse,  much  eaten  by  the  lower 
classes  in  India.  This  bean  is  sown  in  the  Helds 
like  all  others  in  rows,  and  is  eaten  both  boiled 
or  put  into  curries,  when  young,  the  legume  is 
eaten  pod  and  all,  when  fuU-gi-own  tlie  seeds 
only  are  used.  It  is  about  five  inches  long  and 
•has  got  its  names  from  the  reddish  coloar  of  its 
edgea.  Burmese  and  Karens  grow  several 
varieties  of  one  or  two  species  of  lablab, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  kidney  or  French 
beans  in  Europe.  Commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  of  easy  growth,  a  pandal  is  required 
for  its  support.  Its  composition,  in  100  parts, 
is  as  under  : — 

Holatnn  ISOS 

Nitrogenoni  matter  22  45 
Staichj  matter..  ..  SO'SS 
Fatty  or  oilr  matter  ..  016 
Hloeralconatitaenti,  aali2'9(t 

— Roxburgh  ;  Voifft  ;  Eng.  Qyc.  ;  Riddell ; 
Mnslie^  p,  244  ;  Mason ;  Jaffrey  j  Cat. 
Sx.  1862. 

LABN,  Arab.  Milk. 

LABO  AMBON,  Malay.  Cucurbita  lage- 
naria,  Ltnn.  The  calabash. 

LABO-FRANGI,  Malay.  Cucumis  melo. 
Linn.,  W.  ^  iloxfi. 

LABOUNG,  see  Maha  radza  weng  or 
Badza  weng. 

LABBID^,  a  family  of  fishes. 

Firtt  Group. — Labrina. 


UoUtnre  lO'Sl 

Mltrogenoui  matter  ..  ti  56 
SUichT  matt«r  ..  WSl 
Ji'atty  cr  oily  matter  ..  0  81 
Hlneral  coiuUluenta,  aah  3*02 


9  Labrus, 
13  CraiilabruB, 
1  IdclmolainuB,: 


1  Tautoga, 
1  Malaeoptenis, 
4  Ctenolabnta, 

Second  Group. — Cboeropina, 

0«n.  8  Choeropti. 
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2  Acantholabnu, 

3  CentooIabruB. 


2  Xiphocbllas, 

2  SemlcoBSjphiu, 

3  Troelioo(q>ua, 
1  DeoodOD, 

a  Pteragosia, 
18  CoiayphuB. 
1  ClepUons, 
14  UbriohtfaTS, 


Third  Group. — Julidina. 

u  PlatyirlranH. 


7  Duymsria, 

3  ClrrhHabrat, 
1  Doratonotas, 

31  Chellltiui, 

1  pBeadochelllniia, 

1  Eidbulm, 
10  Anampses, 

4  Heml^maas, 
B  SlettutJnUa, 


2  Leptbf  ulis, 

3  Paeiid<4nl». 
ssNancnla. 
37  Joltai 

<  Gompbens, 
ICbeUIo^ 
aaCoRB, 
aCymolatw. 


4l,«broidea. 

Fourth  Group. — Fseudodaclna. 
Oen.  Paeudodaz. 
Fifth  Group, — Scarina. 

Oen. 

11  Scarus,  Callyodontichthy^ 

5  Scarichthys,       64  Fwudoacanu, 
9  CaUyodoD, 

Sixth  Group. — Odacina. 

6  Odox,  I  I  Olistherops, 

1  Caridodaz,      |  1  SiphoBogni^aa. 
See  Air  bladder,  Isinglass. 

LABRUS  SQUETEAGUE,  see  Air  blad- 
der. Isinglass. 

LABU  AMBON,  Malay.  Calabash.  Ca- 
cnrbita  lagenaria. 

LABUAN,  an  island  about  10  miles  long 
and  from  2  to  5  broad,  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  in  1846.   It  has  the  harbour  of 
Victoria  on  its  south.   The  island  is  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  Borpeo,  and  is  in  shape,  a 
sort  of  triangle,  of  which  the  longest  side, 
runuiug  about  K.  E.  and  S*  W.',  is  11  or  12 
miles  in  length  and  approaches  a  straight  line. 
The  coast  line  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and 
sandy,  although  in  one  or  two  places  low 
cliffs  abut  upon  the  sea  aud  at  abovt  the 
centre  a  sloping  cliff,  100  feet  high  or  more, 
leads  out  to  a  long  sunken  ridge  of  locka, 
terminated  by  a  rocky  islet  named  Lyang 
Lyaugan.   At  this  poin^  dero  water  may  be 
found  up  to  the  beach  ;  but  eteewhere  shoals 
and  coral  reefs  extend  to  a  great  distimce 
from  the  land.   The  southern  aide  of  about 
6  or  7  miles  iu  extent  from  E.  to  is 
indented  by  a  broad  bay  having  fcr  the  most 
part  very  shoal  water,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  a  considwable  stream,  the  China  river, 
pursuing  a  very  tortuous  course  throogh 
mangrove  swamps,  but  in  a  general  K.  and  S. 
direction,  divides  the  island  for  about  tw<H 
thirds  of  its  length  into  two  nearfy  eqnal 
parts.   Victoria  harbour  may  be  oonsidwed  a 
part  of  this  bay,  for  it  is  |»tibable,  though 
not  certain,  that  the  mangrove  swamp  at  its 
head  is  continuous  or  nearly  so  with  that 
bordering  the  China  river,  so  as  to  separata 
the  range  of  low  hilts  on  the  west  of  the 
harbour  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  From 
the  opposite  sides  of  this  bay  two  ridges  of 
hitls,  probably  nowhere  more  than  200  feet 
in  height^  converge  towards  the  head  of  the 
China  river,  the  most  elevated  parts  probably 
occupying  about  the  central  lines  of  the  two 
divisinta  and  forming  the  ifgE^^^twees 


tABVAN. 


the  ceaiml  maDgrove  swamps  and  the  raT'mes 
of  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  Besides 
the  main  central  drainage  of  the  China  riTer, 
there  are  upon  this  coast  several  minor  creeks, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  rivers,  which  pene- 
trate but  a  short  distance  into  the  jungle. 

The  dependant  islets  of  Labaan,  with  the 
one  exception  just  mentioned,  all  lie  to  the 
aoalb,  and  proceeding  fram  W.  to  £.  ai*e  as 
follows  : — Fulo  Kuraman,  consisting  of  a  long 
low  ridge  and  a  good  deal  of  sandy  beach, 
is  abont  miles  in  length  and  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  S  W.  of  Taiyong  Kiamsamj  the 
west  point  of  Labnan.  Eastward  of  it  is  Pnio 
BuroDg,  opposite  the  month  of  tlie  China 
river,  a  round  mass  of  limestone  rock  about 
SO  or  60  feet  high.  Off  Tanjong  Rancha 
Rancba,  to  the  west  of  Victoria  harbour,  is 
Pulo  Belulang,  a  small  limestone  rock,  and 
south  of  it  is  Pulo  Enoo,  a  small  hill  sur- 
roDoded  by  extensive  sandy  tideway.  On 
the  east  of  the  harbour  entrance  lies  Pulo 
Knlin  Pappan,  a  small  ridge  with  sandy  beach 
on  each  side,  and  connected  by  a  line  of  rocks, 
for  the  most  part  sunken^  with  Pulo  Daat^ 
whtdi  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  bang  4  or 
5  miles  in  eircnmferenoe,  and  containing 
several  hills  80  or  90  feet  high.  Still  east- 
ward and  in  the  month  of  the  Kaleas  river, 
passing  over  an  island  named  Labungan,  is 
Palo  Malan  Kassam,  which  by  some  mistake 
m  the  naming  of  the  early  charts  was  c^ed 
witbont  the  intervening  island.  All  tiiese 
islands  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  To  the 
southward  of  Kuraman  are  Oosookan  Kichil 
and  Oosookan  Besar,  rocky  islets  with  a  little 
flat  sandy  plain  and  surrounded  by  very  foul 
tod  daogeroDS  ground. 

Hie  eastern  side  of  the  island  forms  also  a 
shallow  hay  almost  filled  with  coral  reeft  and 
sand  banks,  and  partially  frioged  with  man- 
groves. Towards  the  north  another  smaller 
river,  the  Oangarak,  drains  a  considerable 
extoit  of  countty,  chiefly  swampy,  producing 
t  Inxuriant  vegetation  of  various  palms  and 
mangroves,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  hardly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  sources 
sre,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  southward  of 
its  debouchment,  though  one  small  branch 
nins  in  a  northerly  ■  direction,  and  they  are 
divided  fmn  thoee  of  the  China  river  by  the 
nnited  northern  extremities  of  the  two  ridges 
before  mentioned,  which  are  here,  for  the 
iDOst  part,  very  low. 

The  measures  of  which  the  whole  island  is 
eomposed  are  alternating  clays  and  sandstones, 
with  all  the  intermediate  modifications  usually 
foond  in  an  English  coal  field,  but  having 
throughout  the  appearance  of  having  been 
exposed  to  mnch  less  pressure  and  condensa- 
tion. Coal  occQTB  in  several  places  and  the 
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veins  appear  to  be  asBociated  in  groups.  In 
one  place  five,  in  another  three  veins  (one 
very  small)  are  distributed  in  a  very  small 
space  of  ground,  and  in  each  case,  the  con- 
taining group  of  clays  is  placed  between  two 
very  thick  beds  of  saudstoiie.  The  clays  are 
usually  veiy  slightly  laminated,  excepting 
where  they  are  alternated  with  sandstone  in 
excessively  thin  beds,  a  formation  rather 
common.  They  are  also  much  less  carbona- 
ceous in  general  than  the  coi'responding 
members  of  the  Welsh  and  uorth  of  England 
coal  fields,  but  to  tliis  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. One  bed  of  blue  shale,  apparently  of 
considerable  thickness,  yields  in  several  places 
small  springs  of  dai*k  coloured  but  tolerably 
pure  petroleum.  This  bed  is  in  perpendicular 
depth  some  400  or  500  yards  below  the  prin- 
cipal coal  seam.  No  regular  beds  or  veius 
of  ironstone  have  been  detected,  though  the 
clays  frequently  contain  nodules  of  argillace- 
ous iron  ore,  sometimes  in  nearfy  continuous 
courses.  These  nodules  are  often  septarian, 
and  are  filled  with  crystallized  but  very  friable 
carbonate  of  lime.  Small  masses  of  arsenical 
pyrites  are  also  sometimes  enclosed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  clays  themselves.  These 
nodnles  when  exposed  to  the  air,  appear  in 
the  conise  of  a  great  length  of  time,  to  be- 
come converted  into  a  red  oxide  of  iron  of 
various  degrees  of  hardness,  from  a  powdery 
yellow  soft  substance,  to  a  dense  dull  purple 
cavernous  stone  of  vitrified  appearance,  capa- 
ble of  striklug  fire  with  steel  and  closely 
resembling  the  laterite  of  Singapore.  The 
whole  surface  soil  of  the  island  and  the  beds 
of  most  of  the  streams  are  more  or  less 
covei'ed  with  scattered  masses  of  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  also  fonnd  on  die  main  land, 
and  is  the  ore  from  which>the  Eiadyan  and 
Moorat,  native  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bmoe,  mannfactnre  their  iron. 

The  coal  is  of  very  good  quality,  hard, 
dense  and  with  a  fracture  inclining  to  cob- 
choidal,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  dispersed 
through  its  substance  masses  of  imperfect 
amber,  sometimes  light  yellow  and  very  trans- 
parent, sometimes  approaching  to  bUck  and 
in  a  semi-carbonized  state,  but  almiys  ex- 
tremely friable  and  brittle  ;  when  burnt  it 
diffiues  the  fnwrant  smell  of  recent  resin, 
and  is  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to  be 
collected  by  the  workmen  and  used  with  fresh 
dammar  in  making  twehes.  In  some  seams 
of  coal  on  the  river  Biutula,  to  the  south  of 
Brane,  the  late  Mr.  Burns  mentioned  that 
almost  half  the  seam  consists  of  this  substance, 
which  is  there  commonly  dug  and  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  dammar.  Specimens  of  coal 
from  Riteh,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  near 
the  Indrageri,  contain  mnclL^  this  sn^tance. 

DiiWeMi  by  VjOO*^ 


LAO. 


UlO. 


The  following  trees  of  Labuan  furnish 
timber  and  fancy  woocls  ^— 

FL  tnkeigkL       Ft.  in  diameter. 

Dadarni  -  ~S0  S 

Gabar  Bnto,  abont  60  3 

Jaiichina  60  li 

Kalin  papu  Tandok  13  to  15  »  U 

Ewra  Ara,  abonU  fiO  -  3 

do.   Arang,  grows  to  a  large  aize,ia  Bcprneo. 

do.   Am.  SO  S 

do.    Benatore  bukit  70.,»  »»....3 

do.   BencooU,  abont-.^  60...-  3 

do.   Badak  utan,  a  fruit  tree. 

do.   Bidarro,  a  leeoted  tTBe...30......  3 

do.   Impaa  40  2) 

do.   Oading  85  to  So.....  1 

do.   Jamber   -....80  2 

do.    Jnmpalore  60......  11 

do.   E»ndisDahBn,afnuttree30  2 

do.   Kalam  pappa  *30  2 

do.    Karye  20..„  H 

do.   KRpur  Kangin.....90  to  100  ,...«  to  9 

do.    Kuing  ?  Uliig  ?.«.  70  3 

do.   KHpur  80  to  120  5 

do.   Kring  atan  40  2} 

do.   Kamuiiifig  0  j 

do.   Limna,  liman..,._ .  ,.,04 

do.   Laoh,  a  itnall  tree 

do.   Leda  Earbaa,  about  60  3 

do.   Malam„  8 

do.  Kadaagaisik  60  S| 

do.   Madang  lada  30  2 

do.   Niboog  binar  90  A  apedu  or  palm. 

do.      da   aabarane  90      „  „ 

do.   Nasi  nasi  40  2 

do.   Oobab»  .-.  40   1^ 

Bark  uHd  tadje  red  ulk. 

do,  Plje  

do.   Palah  Palawan  30  IJ 

do.  Pfltong  80  1| 

do.  Baak  7  Sak  7  Bassak  7..40  24 

do.   Bangsa.  SO  „.  ij, 

Used  for  commoa  furniture. 

do.  Sami»loa  ....60  !{ 

do,   Senang  annua  bukit  90   4 

The  fruit  yidds  an  oil. 
do.  Samuck  80„.....  S 

Uqed  for  dyeing. 

do.   Sabadia  .90  

do.   Samala..-  SO  Si 

do.   Saryiah  30  :  3 

do,   Senang  awan  90  to  ISO  5  to  6 

.  do.   Satogan  .25  1 

do.  Tampuipyab,  a  fruit  tree, 

do.   'noro  30  to  35  3 

do.   Tobah  tobab  utan  30  S 

do.    Taraiang  20  to  80  2 

do.   Urat  mata..„......90  to  100  3  to  4 


— Report  on  ike  Oeo  logical  PAenomena  0/ 
the  island  of  Labuan  and  neighbourhood, 
bv  J.  Motley,  Bsq.^  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Indian  Arek^lago,  Vol,  vi,  Ab.  10,  pp. 
556-566. 

LABUHAN,  see  Kyan. 

LABUNIA,  Stb.  OUbanam. 

LAC. 


Laak, 

Kheiijk, 

Tsae-kaQg, 

TsBe-ta'au-inng. 

Chlbkiau, 

(iomlac, 


Ab.  I  Gnm-lM, 


BVBX. 

Chih. 


Ddt. 


Eno. 
Fa. 


Gomme  laqne, 
Laaqoe,  „ 
Gtunmi-lack,  OsB. 

Lak,  Qvi,  Him.,  Maut. 


Gomma-lacoa,  It.  Gommilak,  BoB> 

Lacoa,  „  Laka.  « 

Balo,  Jat.  Lakiba,  Sabs. 

Ambala:  ampalo,  Uaut.  I^kada.  Sixm. 

Ualao,  n  Goma-laca,  Sr. 

Malu,  „  KombUTTuki,  TaiL 

Lao,  „  Conunolakka,  Tbl. 

lAcca  em  paoi,  Pobt. 

Lac  is  obtained  frran  incrustations  made 
bj  an  iasect  (Ooccus  laeca),  similar  to  the 
cocbineal,  (Coccus  cacti)  on  the  brancbM 
and  twigs  of  many  trees  in  India,  bat  aeem- 
iagly  all  from  the  pnnctores  of  tiie  Cooeos 
lacca  :  the  names  of  the  trees  are  : 


Aleut-ites  Inccifera. 
Anona  squamosa. 
Butea  frondosa. 
Carissa  spinarum, 
Celtis,  MO. 
Croton  01*800. 
„  laocifera. 
„  sanguiferum. 
Erythrioa  icdica. 
„  monosperma. 


Ferouia  etephantom. 
laga  dulcis. 
Mimosa  cinerea. 
KhamuuB  jujuba. 
Schteicbera  trijuga. 
UroBtigma  religiosnm. 
Vatica  laccifenu 
Viamia    „  7 

„  micrantha  ? 
Zizjphus  jujuba. 
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Tlie  Coccus  geuus  of  insects  belongs  to 
the  order  Hemiptera.  The  species  koown  in 
the  south  of  Asia  are  the  C.  cacti,  the  eodii- 
ueal  insect ;  the  C.  lacca  that  yields  the 
stick  lao  of  commereo,  and  the  C.  maniponis 
of  Arabia,  which  pnnotoras  the  Tunarix  gal- 
lica,.aiid  causes  the  exndftticm  of  the  ArabMB 
manna.  The  Coccus  lacca,  produces  the  snb- 
stauoe  called  lac-  When  the  females  of  this 
Coccus  have  fixed  thunselves  to  a  part  of  the 
branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  a  pd- 
lucid  and  glutinous  substance  begins  to  exude 
from  the  margins  of  the  body,  a^  in  the  md 
coven  the  whole  insect  with  a  cell  of  this  sob- 
stance,  which,  when  hardened  liy  exposure  to 
die  air,  becomes  lac.  So  numerous  are  these 
insect^  and  so  closely  crowded  (ooetber,  liiat 
they  often  »tirely  cover  a  branch  ;  and  the 
groups  take  different  shapes,  as  squares, 
hexagons,  &c,  according  to  the  space  left 
round  the  insect  which  first  began  to  form  its 
cell.  Under  these  cells,  the  ^nales  deposit 
their  eggs,  which,  after  a  certain  period  are 
hatched,  and  the  young  ones  eat  tbdr  way 
out  It  is  found  encircling  twigs  and  brancbea. 
The  broken  twigs  covered  with  these  inems- 
tations  are  called  *  stio  lao*  in  commerce. 
After  the  colour  has  been  extracted  and  flir- 
ther  purified,  shell  lac  results.  Lac  lake  wm 
first  made  in  Calontta  in  the  beginni^of 
the  19th  centnnTfBftwwards  thelftc  dye.  Goe- 
cua  lunenais  of  CSiiiiaaeereteB  a  wax  from  winch 
candles  are  made.  The  lac  la  f«med  by  the 
insect  into  cells,  somewhat  resembling  a 
honey-comb,  iu  which  the  insect  is  generally 
found  entire,  and  owiag  to  whose  presence, 
stick-lac  yields  by  proper  toeatment  a  red 
dye,  nearly  if  not  quite  aMuright^  u  that  d»- 
L  Digiiigg^^^OOgle 
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taiMd  from  codiincaJ.  and  more  perrouent. 
Jmc  is  fmuA  cmcircIlDg  tho  brunches  of  these 
Ueas  in  iha  fona  of  a  tube,  ^  inch  to  one  inch 
in  diaraetw.  The  broken  branches  with  encrus* 
tttuHis  at  vmrioQS  distaDces,  is  cnlled  in  com- 
mereeetick-lac,  which,  ought  to  be  serai-traDs- 
Juewit.  The  colouring  matter  obtained  by 
gTRLding  attok-lao,  and  then  treating  it  with 
watBTt  conskitates  seed-lac  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  crude  Btick*iac  attach- 
ed to  branoheB  of  various  trees  was  exhibited 
fmt  16  locatities^  extending  fi-om  Eamptee 
to  TriTandruaa.  It  is  abandant  in  the  jungles 
of  S.  India,  but  is  not  much  collected  foreomr 
niercial  pni^Mns,  alUumgh  always  proeurable 
in  the  faasan ;  die  bwt  lac  is  produced  upon 
the  Sdilvtebera  (rijugaf  which  abounds  in 
ti»  eeirtral  proviBoes,  and  yields  the  resinous 
seeretion  twice  a  year;  In  Bengal,  lac  is 
^ieflj  produced  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet  and 
Bordwan,  but  it  is  also  procurable  in  the  Dec- 
can,  and  Siam  and  F«gn  afford  the  lai^eet 
anpplies.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857, 
lac  was  exhibited  from  the  Fiens  dasticA, 
Bute*  froodouand  Zixj^hm  ji^oba.:  it  is 
Annd  ui  great  abuudwee  on  tbe  Cvotoa  lac- 
cifeniia  grairii^  near  Colombo,  in  ihn  island 

C^kuf  it  is  alio  an  artide  of  commerce 
from  Siam  and  Pegn.  The  Abbe  Bocbon 
infiiniu  a»  that  gnm  Ue.  is  brought  from  Quan- 
ao*toD  in  the  province  of  Quei-cbu  in  China, 
bat  of  a  quality^  greatly  imftrior  to  that  c4 
Bn^L  Tbe  Reverend  Mr.  Ward  also  points 
to  ^is  aaperioritiy.  The  hiodoo>  pbysidaas.  of 
tbe  South  of  India,  known  as  Vyteans  pre- 
scribe Kombannk  in  old  and  obstinate  bowel 
eoBBfrfaints,  when  the  bafaU  has  been  munh 
nmoedit .  tbef -  alao^  wbea  mixed  witii  gingelie 
«1  Qte  it  as  au  external  i^ioation  for  the 
had«  in  oiaee,.  in  whieh .  the  patient  is  debi- 
Itlitad  from  long  eeotitued  fever.  Thestick- 
lae  from  P^u-  is,  perbape,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  preibrable  eiren  to  Umt  of  Bengal. 
Tbe  jangle  at  Taldung^  consists  chiefly  of 
Iboniy  bufihe%  ji^ube  of  two  species,  an 
Aeacia  and  Butea-froadoaa^  the  twigs  of  the 
Utter  often  oovered  with,  lurid  xed  tears  of 
Itt^  whieb  ift  Uiere  collected  io  abundance, 
j^  Uoceurt  on'the  plants  and  is  collected  by 
Ae  nativea  it  is  eaUed  stiek-lac,  bnt  after 
inpai^otixhell-lae.  In  UimpM^  a  speoiee 

Gdtis  yields  anil  tbe  Paepul  very 
eoBiDOBly  in  variou  parts  of  India.  Tbe 
•Ueniioa  of  Ahis  dye^  irheUier  by  tbe  same 
^Mtas  of  inseeti  or  by  many  from  plants 
■0  wiMy  di&tBttt  in  h^nt  and  characters  is 
t  Vflvy  enritwi&ot.;  sinee  nocte  have  red 
iuo^  hot  BOBM  have  milky  and  others  limpid. 
Ths  oaUs  made  1^  the  insect,  for  ita  eg^ 
*Aere  to  (ba  hranBhes  in  grama,  completely 
*Kniitieg  them,  aai^  in  oommeree,  ar^eitiur 
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imported  in  tluit  form,  and  called  sUck-Iat^  or 
the  grains  are  gathered  from  tJie  branches, 
their  coliHiring  matter  extracted,  and  formed 
into  flat  cakes,  still  preserving  the  granular 
appearauce,  and  called  seed-lac,  or  tlte  seedi- 
lac  is  melted  up;  into  masses,  and  called  lump- 
lac.  ShelMac,  is  seed-lac  further  purified  by 
being  put  in  bags  of  flue  linen,  and  melted 
over  a  charcoal  fire  until  it  passes  through 
them.  The  bags  are  squeezed,  and  passed 
over  a  smooth  surface. of  wood,  on  which  the 
lac  is  deposited  in  thin  layers.  If  pure,  this 
kind  of  lac  will  take  fire  on  a  hot.  iron  and 
bum  with  a  powerful  smdl.  The  beet  of  a 
ship's  hold  will  sometimes  run  it  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  thus  diminish  its  value.  The  chief 
consumption-  of -lac  in  £urope  is  for  tbe  manu- 
facture of  sealing-'wax  aud  varnishes.  In 
India  tbe  inferior  kind  is  made  into  bangles 
or  armlets  for  women  of  the  lower  dasaesj  tbe 
superior  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads,  aud 
other  trinkets  ;  and,  to  fit  it  for  such  purposes, 
the  natives  purify  it  by  melting  in  the  manner 
above  described.  When  the  lac  begins  to. 
exude,  it  Is  scraped  ofl^  aud  the  baga  are  - 
twi&t^  or  wrung  by  means  of  cross  slicks  at 
theiv  ends,  to  force  out  the  melted  cimtents. 
The  natives.of  Indut  make  a  good  vamish  of 
lac,  coloured  with  cinnabar  or  some  other 
pigment,  with  whidi  they  varnish  boxes, 
cabinetB,and  other  articles.  Coloured  varnishes 
of  this  description  are  much  used  in  the 
adornment  of  their  religious  hmises.  They 
also  employ  lac  as  a  dye.  By  pouring  worm 
water  ou  6tiuk>lac  a  crimson  colouring  matlei' 
is  obtained,  which  is  made  into  square  cakes 
for  sale,  and  called  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  coke 
lake.  These  cakes  when  broken  are  dark- 
coloured,  shining,  and  compact,  but  when 
scraped  they  yield  a  bright  red  powder 
approaching  carmine.-  A  mixture  of  lae,  alum, 
and  tamarindrwater  is  the  native  dye  for  silk 
or  cotton  clotli  of  a  crimson  colour.  Tbe 
Indian  lapidaries  make  use  of  lac  as  a  vehicle 
for  retaining  the  bard  powders  used  in  cutting 
and  polishing  gems.  The  lac  dye  constitutes 
much  of  the  value  of  lae,  and  is  due  to  the 
iusect  which  makes  tbe  cells.  The  parent  lac 
insect)  after  laying  her  .^s,  becomes  a  mere 
lifeless  bag,  of  nn  oval  shape,  containing  a 
small  quanti^  of  a  beautirul  red  liquid.  The 
young  insects  feed  on  this  liquid,  and  their 
bodies  assume  the  same  hue,  so  that  the  bnmeh 
which  bears  them  appears  to  be  covered  with 
■■ed  powder.  The  cells  of  gum-Uc  which  shelter 
them  are  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  with  the 
same  colour.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
stick-lac  so  as  to  secare  tbe  colouring  matter, 
is  before  tbe  insects  have  made  their  escape. 
Previous  to  ^e  discovery  of  the  true 
cochineal,  the  c<donring  matter  of  the  ho 
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insect  WBB  univeraally  employed  for  dyeing 
red.  The  crimsons  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
the  imperishable  reds  of  the  Brussels  and 
Flemish  schools,  were  obtained  from  this 
source.  The  best  quality  of  stiek-]ac  is 
obtaiued  from  Siam  ;  the  twigs  being  frequent- 
ly encrusted  all  round  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  while  sometimes  a  great 
accumulation  takes  place  on  one  spot :  that 
of  Assam  tnnks  next :  the  stick-lac  of  Bengal 
is  inferior  to  these,  being  scanty  and  irregular 
in  its  coating  of  resinous  matter.  The  sup- 
ply of  lac  fVom  among  the  mountains  of 
India,  conld  support  a  eonaumption  ten  times 
greater  than  at  present  The  accumulation 
of  insects  is  so  great,  that  the  trees,  often  a 
species  of  flcus,  on  which  they  live,  are 
exhausted  and  injured  by  this  vermin.  The 
lac  which  is  so  largely  exported  from  Burmsh, 
is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Shan  districts.  It 
lives  in  Assam,  chiefly  on  the  Ficus  religiosa. 
A^r  the  dye  is  extracted,  the  gum-lac  still 
requires  much  puriflcation  before  it  can  be 
used  for  the  more  delicate  vamiBhes-  It  was 
long  a  deuderatum  to  render  lac  colourless,  its 
dark-brown  bne  being  a  drawback  to  its  use  as 
a  spirit  varnish,  A  premium  of  thirty  gaineas 
and  n  gold  med^  were  ofibred  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  "  a  varnish  made  fi-om  shell  or 
seed  lac,  equally  hard,  and  as  fit  for  use  in  the 
arts,"  as  that  prepared  from  any  other  sub- 
stance. These  were  claimed  by  two  persona, 
Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Lnning  ;  and  as  both  their 
]»ocesses  were  found  toauswerthe  desired  end, 
a  premium  of  twenty  gninMS  was  awarded  to 
each. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  were  as 
under:— 

Lac-dye. 
Tons. 


Tear. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 


277 
871 
233 
679 

906 


Shell-lac. 
Tons. 


472 
431 
718 
739 
764 


It  was  imported  Into  Liverpo<rf  A*om  Bom- 
bay as  follows  t-" 


The  mlaoq*  «xeT«Uoi>  at 


ISSt 

I8ia 


The  oolonrlnf  in«tt«r  of  the 
body  otllM,  Lh  ijn  or 
Mkabo,  I^o  Uke. 


Owi. 

185S  ,, 

..  ..ISO 

■  ■•  iS 
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The  exports  of  Lac  from  India  were  almost 
all  fVom  Cdcutta  and  were  as  under  in  the 
eleven  yean  1850-51  to  1860-61  ^- 
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18fiO-51 
1861-52 
1852-5S 


Tom. 

Value. 

Tew. 

Toni. 

8,767 
2,8S7 
8,837 
3,fi37 
2.543 
2;006 

£ 

189,177 
105,823 
160,680 
102,792 
92.282 
126,878 

1856^7 

1857-  68 

1858-  59 

1859-  6V 
186&«1 

2,489 

1.364 
1,972 
2.1BS 

■£ 
105,59& 
107,677 
80.5«7 
78;043 
171,UC 


— Poole'i  SuUulic»  of  Commerce  \  MeCut- 
loch'a  Commercial  Dictionary ;  Smiik'* 
Ckine$e  Materia  Mediea  ;  Rogg^  Vegetable 
Kingdom^  p.  677  ;  M,  E.  Juries^  Report*  of 
1855  ;  Boyie,  Prod.  ReMurce*  of  Indian  p. 
57  ;  Crawfurd'i  Diet.,  p.  112  ;  Kirbg  and 
^wfM,  Vol*,  i  and  iv,  pp.  142,  o20,  quoted 
in  Eng^  Cyc^  Vol.  ii,  /.  144  t  FaulknerU 
Commercial  J^ieHonary ;  Madras  Exkiii- 
Honof  1857;  Oriental  Repertory^  Vol.  W, 
p.  580  ;  jlimM.  Mat,  Med^  p.  23  ;  Hooktt't 
Him.  Joumalf  Vol.  i,  p.  9  j  Tomluuen** 
Oyelopadia ;  Mr,  W.  franekli*  in  hi* 
Tracts,  Folitieai,  Geographical,  Commereiai, 
on  the  dominion*  of  Ava,  p.  7.  See  Var- 
nisheSk 

LAG,  Lat.  Hilk. 

LAC,  a  barbarous  native  tribe  in  Persia. 
The  Zund,  and  all  other  branebee  of  tlie  Lao 
tribe^  are  as  barbarous  as  any  of  tha  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Persia.  The  Maafibe  are,  Uk» 
Uifi  Zand,  a  barbarous  bruiob  of  the  I^c — 
Malcolm**  Hi*toryofFer*ia,  Voi.  n,pp.  150 
and  160. 

•  LAC,  in  hindoo  numerati^Hi,  100,000  ;  a 
lac  of  rupees  is  therefore  £10,000  ;  t«4i 
rupees  going  to  a  pound  sterling  ;  a  crore,  or 
kror,  is  100  lacs. 

LACABU.  Guz.    Wood :  Tioaber. 

LACGA,  It.  Lac. 

LACCADIVA,  or  Laeeadive^  an  aitlri- 
pelago  of  low  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, extending  from  Ut.  8*  SO-  N.  to  the 
parallel  of  13*  52*  N.,  and  from  71*  to  79'  4a 
E.  L.  Most  of  the  islaads  are  low,  and  ear- 
rounded  by  steep  ooral  reefe.  The  Laoea- 
dives  form  a  group  of  32  email  islands,  west 
of  the  Malahur  coast,  surrounded  by  coral 
shoale.  The  inhabitants  subnst  mostly  od 
cocoanuts  and  fish,  and  their  diief  trade  is 
in  cocoanuts,  <nl,  coir,  ji^ery  and  eoraL 
The  inhabitants  call  them  the  Li^hm-deevfa. 
Ptolemy  mentions  them  as  the  Dimnroe 
IosuIk,  but  Ammianus'  MaroellaSi  in  tbe  4th 
century  styles  them  morely  Divi,  and  tbe 
Arabs  and  Fbrsians  eall  Am  Dehe^  They 
were  re-disooverad  in  1^  by  VascodeGaiiM 
and  afterwards  plundered  1^  the  Portugaese- 
They  were  then  snt^ect  to  the  mabonodaa 
chiefs  of  Cannanore,  some  of  tfaem  afterwards 
were  under  the  Bedur  queens  of  Bodnore, 
and  latterly  under  the  Beeby  of  -  Canaianore 
and  the  British,  and  between  Am  last  two 
they  are  now  apportioned.  ,^1iey  wen  visited 
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is  1844-45  hy  Mr.  W.  BobinsoD,  and  in  1867 
hj  Mr.  Sewell  j  8  or  10  idaads  are  more  or 
kaa  iobabited,  and  each  with  2  to  3  miles  of 
taperfidal  anou  They  are  all  about  15  w  20 
nules  apart,  separated  by  great  chauDela,  but 
noneof  the  islands  are  more  than  10  to  15 
feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  people  are 
'estimated  to  be  7,000  in  number.   They  are 
of  Malajala  origin,  but  are  now  mahomedans 
and  adhere  to  tbe  Alya-sontan,  or  decoosus  ab 
iilero^  though  some  of  the  islands  are  adopt- 
ing  Uie  filial  law.   They  are  pow,  quiet  and 
ino&Qsive^  make  good  pilots  and  use  a  dialect 
of  Malayalum.   They  produce  Lha  ooeoanot 
palm  and  coir,  jaggery  uid  a  &w  pulses ;  a  few 
cattle  iweet-potato  aud  betel-nut.  The  castor 
ml  waA  amotto  plants  are  grown,  torrolseshell, 
Ixdotharia  or  sea  slug,  mats,  shells,  shark  and 
fins.  Their  boats  vary  from  one  to  fifteen 
tons  burthen,  and  they  visit  all  the  western 
ccast  of  India  from  Goa  to  Cochin.  They 
are  taught  Arabio  and  Baltite  (a  dialect  of 
theMalayali)  in  the  mosques,  by  the  priests. 
There  are  19  considerable  islands,  but  the 
approach  to  roost  of  them  ia  veiy  daogeroua, 
as  they  are  surrounded  by  reefs  and  steep 
rockawidkagreatdepthof water  oloeeto  them. 
The  largest  island  is  about  7  miles  long  and 
2^  broad,  and  lliare  are  many  navigable  chan- 
nels between  the  islands,  the  lai^gest  of  which 
ia  the  Hamate  or  the  Nine-degree  channel. 
Tbej  pay  £1,000  of  tribute  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  islands  ave  veiy  difficult  to  find 
ia  thick,  squally  weather,  as  scarcely  any  of 
Ihem  rise  more  than  six  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  water :  they  have  a  novel  appearance 
when  first  craning  in  sight,  as  the  cocoanut 
trees  with  which  thejr  are  thickly  covered, 
hsve  tbe  iqipeanuuw  of  growing  out  of  the 
sea.  Thay  areallafcOTalf(H'mation,andTer7 
hw  have  any  amhorage  near  ihaa.  As  a 
rale,  no  bottom  is  found  at  a  hundi'ed  fathoms 
close  up  to  the  beach.   The  four  northern 
islands,  are  GhiUai,  Kitban,  Armlni  and  Car- 
damum. — JbAitnm,  Gazeteer  ;  Mr.  William 
MoierlsotCs  Report ;  Mr.  HewelPt  Report. 
LAOCA  £M  FAOS,  Port.  Lac. 
LACCA  TREE,  Ena.   Tanarius  major. 
LAC  DTE,  or  Lac  Lake,  voasists  of  the 
cokmring  matter  extracted  irom  tbe  stick- 
Isc  Tlw  lao  dye  of  commerce  is  prepared 
I7  eiBporatug  the  coloured  tincture  to  dry- 
ness, iriwa  t^  reaidue  ia  formed  into  little 
saka^  two  raebea  aqnare  and  half  an  indi 
tkick ;  these  are  of  various  qnalitieB  and  are 
auked  with  diffioratt  letters  by  which  the 
qoali^  ia  reoogniaed.   They  are  used  as  red 
ij98  for  aome  purposes,  instead  of  cochineal, 
tac  dye  is  lately  manufactured  in  Bengal, 
whenoe  ii  is  expOTted  to  England.  A  sample 
of  lao-lake  dye  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras 
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Exhibition  of  1853  by  Dr.  Fiynn,  who  pre- 
pared it  by  boiling  coarsely  powdered  Ran- 
goon stick-lac  in  several  portions  of  water, 
until  it  ceased  to  yield  any  colouring  matter  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  alum  was  then  added  to 
the  filtered  solntioo,  after  a  few  minutes,  a 
small  quantity  of  Liqr.  Potassa:  was  used  to 
throw  down  the  alumina  with  the  colouring 
matter,  Uie  fluid  at  tbe  same  time  being  con- 
stantly agiUted.  The  precipitate  was  allowed 
to  settle  for  a  day,  the  fluid  then  drawn  oflT 
and  tbe  sediment  pressed  into  cakes  and  dried 
in  the  shade.   This  dye  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  lae  by  treating  the  crushed  lac  with 
water  to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter  ;  but 
the  lac  should  be  gathered  when  the  insect 
is  within  the  lao  concretions  appearing  as  a 
small  oval  body  consisting  apparently  of 
nothing  but  a  soft  red  substance  nwtrly 
liquid.  If  the  hic  is  not  ga&ered  till  aflter  the 
insect  has  escaped  from  its  resinous  enve- 
lope tbe  quantity  of  colouing  matter  ob- 
tainable is  veiy  smaU.  Dr.  McLeod,  of  Mad- 
ras, prepared  a  superior  lac  dye,  by  digesting 
stick  lac  (crude  laic)  in  the  odd,  in  a  slightly 
alkaline  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Memecylon 
tinctorium,  and  the  solution  being  applied  to 
woollen  cloth,  after  preparation  with  a  mord- 
ant foimtid  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in 
muriatic  acid,  produced  a  brilliant  scarlet  dye. 
— E.  J.  B.  ;  FowelPs  hand-hook,  Econ. 
Prod-t  Fanjabf  p.  183. 
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ierletti,  Fizzi, 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1 865,80nte  very 
fine  thresd  lace  was  contributed  by  the  Edey- 
engoody  Mission  School,  Tinnevelly,  and  by 
the  Nagercoil  Mission  School,  Travancore,  so 
nearly  equal  in  merit  that  a  second  class  medal 
was  awarded  for  each.  The  patterns  of  both 
were  varied  and  tasteful,  but  the  prices  above 
those  of  European  lace.  The  Cochin  Local 
Committee  exhibited  some  very  ci'editable 
specimens  of  lace  inaction  and  edging. 
Some  excellent  specimens  of  Gold  lace.  Cord 
Sashes  and  sword  Knots  were  exhibited  by 
the  Madras  Iiocal  Committee,  deserving  of 
honorable  menUon.  Lace,  is  a  term  applied 
to  two  very  distinct  products,  (me  consisting 
of  gold  and  silver  wir^  or  even  ulk  thread, 
woven  into  ribands  for  embroidering  hats  and 
uniforms.  The  other  is  the  well-known 
transparent  network,  in  which'the  threads  of 
the  weft  are  twisted  round  those  of  the  warp  ; 
it  may  be  made  of  silk.  Sax  or  cotton,  or  even 
of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  has  usually  a 
pattern  worked  upon  it,  either  during  the 
process  of  making  the  lace,  (ff>with  aseedle, 
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after  this  has  beeu  completed.  Mnch  laee  is 
made  by  machinery,  bot  the  highly  esteemed 
genuine  articles  is  made  by  bond.  Lace- 
knittiiii;  is  conaidei'ed  to  be  a  German  iuven- 
tiou  ;  but  lace  worked  by  the  needle  is  of  far 
older  date,  and  whs  probably  an  eastern 
invention,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  or  practised  in  India.  Lace 
howeTer,  is  enumerated  by  G«nei-al  Cnllen 
as  being  made  in  the  territories  of  the  rajah 
of  TntTancore ;  and  the  Madras  Cenbvl  Com- 
mittee, in  their  fioal  report  state  that  Ae 
lace  of  Nagercoil,  though  knit  by  natiTea  of 
the  country,  was  equal  to  the  best  Frmch  laoe. 
A  few  of  the  European  residents  are  already 
aware  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Nagercoil 
lace,  and  use  it,  but  its  beauty  is  well-deserving 
of  being  more  generally  made  known  than  it  at 
present  is.  This  lace,  when  seen  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  was  much  admired,  and  some  said 
that  it  must  have  been  made  iu  France. 
Samples  of  six  diffisrent  kinds  were  sent.  Gold 
and  silTer  blond  iac&are both  excellentof  their 
kinds,  bat  as  the  demand  is  Iknited,  and'6uhion 
changeable,  they  mi^t  not  always  oommand 
a  sale,    ^t  the  broad  btaek  kee  on  wire- 

§*onnd,  and  the  broad' white  and  fine  lace  on 
mssels  ground,  and  of  the  nature  of  Bedford- 
shire lace,  were  hiRhly  approved  of  by  the 
best  authorities.  The  broad  being  thoogbt 
worth  four  shillings,  and  the  narrow  worth  two 
dtilliuga  a-yard.— AfcCWtoe*'*  J)ictumary 
of  Commerce ;  M.  E,  J.  R.  ;  RtngWt  Jrts, 
Jte.  ofJhdia,  p.  60S- 

LACE-BARK  TREE,  see  Daphne  canna- 
bina:  Thymelaa:  Baphoe  lagetta. 

LAC£BTn>^.A  family  of  reptiles  known 
as  Land  LiKards,  of  which  the  following 
genera  and  species  occur  in  India : — 

Taehydromas—  .   v.  > 

6ex-lSn«ita8,  Hwieoon  Archlpeligo. 

mertdionslii,  Cfuntk,  Coobin-Chloa,  CtiiDK. 
Beptentrionalis,  „    Ningp*.  .      .  „ 

CabriU  Lescbenaaltit,  MUnt  Bdwanu,  CoKMoanaol, 

Ophiops  Jerdmil,  Bisth,  Mbow. 
Aoaatbodactjrloa  cintoris,  GunVu,  Btmnnggnr. 
Under  the  family  name  Lacertians,  Cuvior 
arranged— 1st.  The  Monitors  and  tbeir  sub- 
divisious,  namely,  the  Monitors  properly  bo 
called,  including  the  Onarans  of  the  Arabs 
(Var«nuB),&c.  ;  the  Dragons  (Crocodilarus  of 
Spix,  Ada  of  Groy),  and  the  Sauregardea 
(Monitor  of  Fitzinger  and  Ameiva).  2nd.  The 
Lizards  properly  so  called.  The  second 
group  comprises,  according  to  Ouvier,  the 
genera  Laoerta,  Algyi-a,  and  Tachydromne, 
but  these  are  now  arranged  under  other  idmi- 
Cyc. ;  Gunthet's  Beptiles. 

LACHU  LACHU,  Hind.  Rheum  emodi. 

LACK,  Gkb.  Lac. 

LACKER,  a  vamish  either  for  wood  or  | 
for  brass,  made  with  shell-lac  and  spirits  of 
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wine.  That  for  wood,  called  hard-wood 
lacker,  may  he  iu  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of 
lac  to  the  gallon.  Another  recipe  U  1  lb.  of 
Boed-lec  and  1  lb.  of  white  rosin  to  a  galkm 
of  spirits  of  wioe.  For  brass  the  propor- 
tions are  ^  lb.  of  pale  shelMac  to  1  gallim  of 
spirit.  It  should  be  made  witboflt  heat,  bat 
simply  by*  agitation  for  five  or  sixhoan.  It 
should  then  be  left  nntil  the  thicker  portioas 
have  subsided,  when  the  clear  lacker  muafi  be 
poured  off,  or  if  not  safltvientiy  clear,  it 
must  be  filtered  through  paper.  It  -ilarkcu 
by  exposure  to  light,  so  that  paper  sbonld  be 
pasted  round  the  bottle  to  exclude  it.  A 
pale  yellow  lacker  may  be  prepared  fron  1 
oz.  of  gambf^e  and  2  oz.  of -Gape  aloes,  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  1  lb  of  shell-lac.  F«r 
a  full  yellow,  ^  lb.  of  turmeric  and  2  oz.  of 
^mb(^  :  for  a  red  lacker,  ^  lb.  of  'dragon's 
blood  and  1  lb.  of  aimotto.  Tbe  ookMir,  how- 
ever, is  modified  by  Uiatof  tbe  lac  empjoyed. 
Lackers  may  also  be  coloured  by  disBolTiBg 
tlie  oolouring  matters  -in  spirits'^  wiMf  Snd 
adding  the  proper  prt^iortiona  of  tfaeae  tn  tb« 
palo  lacker,  according  to  Ae  thit  reqoiied. 
Mr.  A,  Rras  prepares  lacker  irith  4  «c.  «f 
ahell'lac  and  \  ox.  of  garob(^«,  dissolved  by 
agitation  in  24  ounces  of  pynHweUo  eiher. 
The  clear  liquor  is  decanted,  and  when  re- 
quired 'for  use  is  mixed  wiA  eig^  timos  its 
volume  of  spirits  of  wine.  Hardwood -laekn- 
is  applied  nearly  in  tbe  «ame  manner  as 
Frendi  polish.  In  lackering  brass,  the  work 
mast  be  cleansed  from  grease  and  oil,  and  if 
couvenient,  heated  -to  the  tenperatore  of 
Itoiling  water,  when  the  apirit  evaporatea,  aod 
the  vamtsh  attaches  itself  mon'Unmlj  to  the 
metal,  producing  a  hrilKant-cftot.  H  faeat 
cannot  be  applied,  tbe  afr  riboald  be  Hry  and 
warm.  The  laekering  ^eujd  follow  imme- 
diately after  the  work  is  polidied,  othenrise 
it  will  become  tarnished,  and  ppeveiU  dw 
lacker  from  adhering.  To  prevent  this  tar- 
nish, the  work  may  be  smeared  ow  with 
oil,  or  kept  under  the  -mirfeee  of  pure  water, 
or  wrapped  closely  up  in  cloths.  Before 
lackering,  -the  oil  most  be  carefally  claaoed 
of  with  moslings,  and  afk«rwards  with 
whitening  af^Iied  with  a  rag  or  a  hrvA.  la 
brass-  work  nctoriee,  a  hu^ering-atore^  with 
a  broad,  fiat  top,  is  vsed  for  holding -the  ar- 
ticles which  are  to  be  heated  preparatory  to 
lackeiing ;  or  a  netal  pkMe,  sopposted  by 
four  legs  like  a  table,  aod  heated  by  «  ring  of 
gas-jets  below,  macy  be  used.  -BmaB  tobas 
may  be  heated  for  Inekering  by  bei^  filled 
with  boiliug  water,  the  ends  hmag.  afa^iped 
with  ctfrks.  In  4BGk6TUg  tbe  heads  of  a 
large  number  of  smaltscrews,  they  nay  Me 
inserted  in  a  jHeoe  of  «ard,  and  heated  over 
a  charcoal  fire  or  a  gass  flame,  and  tlie  whole 
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be  ItdcerBd  «t  one  'process.  la  tbio  cirealar 
workt,  the  friotioD  of  pcdiriiing  giives  the  heat 
required  for  theprooesn.  The  lacker  nrast  be 
iaid  00  qaicklj  and  sntformlj  bj  meaiw  of  a 
^smtVt  karr  bi'mfa  ;  and  as  Boon  as  one  coat  is 
applied,  aBothcr  most  be  put-on,  heat  being 
Dted  betweea  the  tm  ooats  if  necesBsry.  Civ 
onlarvwkB  may  be  kekered  on  a  laUie.  The 
werd  lacqaer  is  evidaitly  derived  from  the 
tndlan  name  for  lac  The  name  oecara  in  Avi- 
osBoa,  who  aenti(HH  it,  aa  deaoribed  bj  some, 
as-tlie  gean  of  a  tree  Uk«  the  royrUe,  aud  by 
ethers  that  it  is  a  substonoe  like  to,  and  hav- 
ing aome  of  the  propei-ties  of,  amber.  Itismen- 
tieeed  in  many  Indiau  vorkt!,  auJ  is  appai^iitly 
illuded  to  by  Otetuas.  This  aubstaoce  is  Doed 
for  a  variety  of  purpose  in  India,  and  it  is 
tkecooittou  mutt;ri«(  for  uniting  things  toge* 
tkar,  a£  gum  auU  glae  aro  in  £urope,  toys  of 
varinu  kinds,  lac  cbaiiwgilt,  aud  lac  grind- 
BtauB,  ana  mode  ftom  it.  The  terra  tuuqner 
-it  applied  to  lirjfkig'on  or  uorerlng  with  a 
pnpantion  of  lac ;  bat-two  diffijiwiit  proeesses 
are  uhuatly  uonftmaded  nnderithis  terra.  The 
oae  prevailing  in  Bormnh  and  tite  eoirtbera 
parts  of  the  Indian  peuiasala  is  fixna  the 
balsamic  juices  of  trees  and  ■wan  well-kuown 
to  Dampier,-  iu  1698,  M  'h»  says,  The  lac  of 
Tonqoin  is  a  soit  of  gummy  jai^e  whidi 
dmas  oat  of  the  bodies  or  limbe  of  trees," 
and  that  **  She  fti'twlee  lacqnurod  are  cabinets, 
tle^  Some  chemroal  chauf^  no  doubt, 
tikes  place  on  exposora  of  these  juices  to  tlie 
air.  This  kind  of  laoqdered-wat-s  was  much 
sppreelated  in  die  kut  oentary,  and  was 
nported'cbiefiy  fitxn  Gbina  ;  much,  however, 
was  always  pr^red  In  Bormah,  thoogh  that 
■ff  Jipau  was  always  >conBidered  snperior  to 
way  othor.  Bo(h  those  aad  the  lacqoer  of 
Bunnah  'are  prepared  only  £i'om  the  juice  of 
^Terebiwtlaaoesaftimily  of  plants.  The  chief 
eicpease  of  tite  manvfaotore  arises  from  the 
care  with  whidi  sacceseive  layers  of  varnish 
tsest  be-lud  «d.  Another  kind  of  lacqner- 
woik  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  paptcr-maohe, 
-covwed  with  one  or  more  layers  of  lao  var- 
laA.  Thia  Is  the  ease  -wiUi  the  laeqaered 
ksMs  firam  Caslmav-Mid  Lahore,  ao  renatk. 
iMe  fir  the  beauty  «ud  elegance  -of  tbei  r  pat- 
terns. At  the  Madna  JSxbibHiou  of  1 856,  a 
series  tft  liKvwAre  from  Hyderabad  consisting 
of  braoetets,  chains,  neck  ornaments,  piu- 
eoMiioos,  pnrsea,  and  other  ornaments  were 
SKUbited  through  Dr.  Smith,  excellent  -of 
tb*ir  kind,  and  vrell-finishcd.  SomeMar^e  and 
iirtcnstbg  specimoBS  of  this  mannfauture 
coBtribat^Hrom  Kornool,  consisted  of  ohar- 
poja,  Inye,  M  alnHnh  and  several  boxes, 
sad  exhibited  eoosidenitale  proficiency  in  the 
•HUtion  and  ■vmngemtut  of  the  patterns, 
Itit  too  frett  «  Mmeneai  of  «o1out  wHb  a 
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preponderance  of  yellow.  The  joinery  also 
admits  of  much  improvement.  Id  China, 
lacquered-ware  was  fcmnerly  exported  iu  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  partly  owing  to  the 
liability  to  injniy  on  the  homeward  passage 
and  being  superseded  abroad  by  other  things 
more  substantial,  the  exportation  has  dwind- 
led to  a  mere  trifle.  Such  articles  aa  are 
exported  consist  of  those  which  l»ve  always 
been  in  request,  as  fans,  waiters,  boxes,  tea- 
Ijoards,  tea-caddies,  teapoys,  &c.  The  pat- 
terns worked  on  them  a£^t  their  sale,  and 
the  least  mark  spoils  the  varnish.  The  beat 
kind  of  lacquered-ware  comes  from  Japan. 
The  boanty  of  the  laoquered-ware  of  China 
owes  its  lustrous  coloaring  to  a  c<Hnpo6ttion 
of  lamp-black  and  the  clartfled  juiee  ol^ined 
from  a  species  of  sumach,  called  Rhus  ver- 
nix  or  R.  vei-ntcia.  Wood  mis  are  obtained 
Trom  other  plants  of  tlie  some  family,  and 
the  difimsnt  qualities  of  lacquered-ware  aru 
owing  to  the  use  of  these  inferier  ingredients. 
The  real  varnish  tree  is  de8ei-H»ed  by  De 
Guigues  as  resembling  the  ash  iu  Its  foliage 
and  bark,  it  is  about  fifuen  feet  in  height, 
aud  furnishes  the  sap  when  seven  years  old, 
which  is  caiefuUy  collected  from  indslons  in 
tho  trunk  opened  in  the  summer  nights.  The 
body  of  tbe  ware  is  wood  partially  smoothed, 
or  paste-board,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats 
of  a  composition  of  lime,  paper,  and  gum  are 
firKt  laid  aud  thoroughly  dried  nod  rubbed. 
The  surface  of  tibe  wood  is  also  hardened  by 
robbing  coarse  clay  upim  it,  and  afterwards 
seraiuug  it  off  when  dry.  Two  oontiugs  of 
Inmp-black  and  wood  oil,  or  in  the  finer 
articles,  of  lamp-blnck  and  vamieh,  are  laid 
upon  the  prepared  vrood,  aud  after  drying, 
the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on,  one  Coating 
afW  noothcT,  with  the  utmost  care,  in  close 
and  darkened  rooms,  allowing  it  to  di^  well 
between  the  several  coats.  The  articles  are 
then  laid  by  to  be  painted  and  gilded  aocord- 
inf*  to  the  Amcy  of  cnstemers,  mfter  which 
n  Inst  coaling  is  given  them*  The  varnish 
ia  brought  to  market  in  brownish  cakes* 
and  redured  to  its  proper  fluidity  by  H<^ling ; 
it  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of  tiolh  a  var- 
nish and  painty  when  it  is  eonmonly  mixed 
with  a  red  or  brown  colour.  A  beautiful 
iahric  of  lacquered-wsore  is  made  by  inlaying 
the  nacre  of  fi«sh  and  saltwater  shells  in  a 
rough  mosaic  of  flowers,  animals,  &c.,  into  the 
eompoBition,  and  then  vanitshiog  it.  AuoUier 
kind,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  is  made 
by  covering  the  wood  with  a  ooatiug  of  red 
vaniish  three  or  four  lines  jn  thickness,  and 
then  carving  figures  npou  it  in  relief.  The 
great  labour  necessary  to  produce  this  ware 
renders  it  expensive.  A  conmion  substitute 
for  the  vumish  is 
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Jalroplift,  Groton,  and  other  members  of  the 
EuphorbiaceouB  family,  expi'ossed  from  tlieh* 
wetis  hy  a  variety  of  simple  macbiues,  coDsist- 
iug  for  the  mo6t  part  of  differeat  applications 
of  power  to  cylinders  and  posUes  by  which 
the  seeds  are  pressed  or  pouoded.  The  oil, 
after  pressing,  accordiog  to  DeGuigoes,  is 
boiled  with  Spanish  white  in  the  proportion 
of  'me  ounce  to  half  a  pound  of  oil ;  as  it 
begiua  to  thicken,  it  is  taken  and  poured 
into  close  vesseifl.  It  dissolves  in  turpentine, 
and  is  used  as  a  varnish,  either  clear  or  mixed 
with  different  colours  ;  it  defends  wood-work 
from  iojuTj  for  a  long  time,  and  forms  a 
good  painter's  oil.  Boiled  with  iron  rust,  it 
forms  a  reddish  brown  varnish.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  penetrating  into  the  wood  when 
used  clear,  and  to  increase  the  lustre,  a 
priming  of  lime  and  hog's  blood  simmered 
together  into  a  paste  is  previously  laid  on. — 
Tomlituon  ;  Roule's  Arts,  ^e^  of  India^  p. 
486  \M.E,J.H,i  WilUaau'  .Middle  King- 
dam,  Vol.  ii,  p.  121 ;  BoH*bU^r.Morriion*s 
Compendiou»  De$eTipH<m.   See  Lacquer. 

LACKERED.  WARE,  see  Japuined-ware^ 
Laequer-ware. 

LACKI-LACKI,  MaxjlT.  Canoabia  Mtiva. 

LACKMUS,  GiR.  Litmus. 

LACKSA,  a  weight  in  the  Sooloo  islands, 
the  half  of  the  picul,  or  66  fibs. — SinimontTt 
DicL 

LAC  LAKE,  was  first  made  in  Calcutta 
io  the  begianing  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
aDterwards  the  Lac  dye. 

LACOOGHA  BREADnFRUIT,  Arto- 
carpus  lacoocha,  Bosb. 

LAGQUE.  Fb.  Lac. 

LACQUER,  see  Japan,  Lacker  varnish. 

lACQUEB-WARE  of  Benares  is  good. 
Two  kinds  of  resin  are  used,  one  called  ral 
or  rala,  is  sold  at  eight  annas  the  seer,  and  is 
said  to  be  brought  from  Mirzapoor  to  Benares. 
The  fine  lacquer  is  made  of  a  resin  called 
gaharba,  for  a  seer  of  which  one  rupee  and 
two  aonaa  are  paid.  The  beautirul  China 
lacquer-ware,  which  is  so  universally  admired, 
is  made  principaliy  near  Nankin,  bdng  coosi- 
dered  fiir  superior  to  that  which  is  made  in 
Kwan-tung  and  the  other  provinoea*  The 
ware  is  irequentlj  used  for  artieleB  of  fbmi- 
tore,  and  the  process  of  the  manu&ctura  of  a 
table,  which  baa  a  landscape  with  figuns 
delineated  on  the  top,  io  gold,  may  be  thus 
described.  The  timber  being  first  put  toge- 
ther, and  rendeiied  perfectly  smooth,  is  covered 
with  transparent  pnper,  besmeared  witix  pork 
fitL  Aa  sotHi  as  this  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is 
covered  with  paste  made  from  a  peculiar 
deieription  of  chiy.  When  this  substance  baa 
become  completely  dry  and  hard,  it  is  nibbed  j 
down  with  a  whetstone,  to  remove  all  ineqaa- ' 
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lities  of  surface ;  as  soon  as  this  process  k 
complete,  the  lacquer  is  laid  on,  then  allowed 
to  dry  and  harden,  when  the  procesa  is  agaia 
rep«tated  three  or  four  times  more,  the  lacquer 
being  allowed  to  become  completely  dry  and 
hard  between  each  several  coating.  The 
intended  landscape  is  traced  on  the  top  of  the 
table,  by  throwing  a  fine  white  powder,  over 
paper,  on  which  Uie  landscape  has  bees 
traced,  by  means  of  small  perfocatioDSy  tboi 
forming  tim  oadine  of  the  picture :  a  minute 
instmment,  somewhat  resembling  a  style,  is 
drawn  carefully  over  the  perfmrations,  by  tUa 
means  tracing  the  landscape  on  the  sur£aoe  of 
the  table.  The  picture  is  then  besmeared 
with  a  compound  of  size  and  red  paint ;  the 
gold,  first  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  then  applied ; 
the  raised  appearance  of  the  figures  b«ng 
produced  by  means  of  a  preparation  of  gum 
combined  with  other  ingrediento ;  the  pictnro 
is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  diy,  when,  if 
requisite,  another  coat  of  the  lacquer  w  vav- 
nish  is  added.  To  prepare  this  lacquer- ware 
in  peifeotion,  requires  a  Iragthflned  period, 
sua  a  Chinese  mannfkcturw  mentioned  that 
to  produce  a  fine  specimen,  elabwately  painted, 
six  months  ought  to  elapse  betweeen  Oi»  com- 
mencement and  the  tarminatlw  of  the  work, 
thus  affording  time  for  each  coat  of  lacquer  to 
become  thoroughly  hardened  before  another  is 
applied.  The  designs  traced  upon  tiieir  pwoa- 
laiu  or  China  axt  very  inferiw,  but  the  colours 
used  by  the  artists  who  paint  tbeae  designs  are 
&r  superior  to  any  Ean^iean  ct^ring.  OfaU 
the  works  of  art  in  which  the  Japanese  excel 
tHe  Chinese^  the  lacquer  is  the  most  striking 
S<Mne  of  that  now  made  is  very  fine,  bat  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  real  old  lacquei; 
which  is  very  rare,  and  is  Itardly  ever  brought 
into  the  mai-ket,  except  when  some  old  faulty 
is  in  much  distress  for  want  money,  they 
then  bring  pieces  of  antique  laoqner  (which 
is  88  highly  estenaed  by  them  as  family  plate 
with  Europeans)  to  be  sold  at  Tedo  or  Yoko- 
hama. There  are  on  some  of  the  noUemen's 
estates,  mauufiustories  of  lacquer,  celebrated 
for  their  exoellenoe  and.  imo  which  their 
owners  derive  great  wealth.  Atiidea  mada 
there  are  always  msAed  with  the  orest  or 
crests  of  the  owner  of  the  estate^  so  that  that 
which  is  much  sought  aftw,  such  as  prince 
Satsuma's  lacquer,  may  at  mice  be  recognized 
by  seeing  his  crest  upon  each  [nece.  Old, 
Japanese  lacquer  is,  like  good  lace,  inimitable  ; 
but  an  experienced  oounmssenr  can  at  n 
glance  pronounce  npon  ita  merits  and  reality. 
It  is  very  difficult  now  to  meet  with  m 
good  dd. specimen  ;  the  market  is. stocked 
full  of  modem  work,  made  expnuly  for 
Eur<^  now  and  (hen,  however,  a  Daimio, 
very  hard  ur  or  a  «««g^^^^pof«iy 
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it,  Mods  secretly  fVom  Tedo  a 
|Mce  for  nle^  and  it  is  utoniBhiog 
tba  enormoos  price  it  will  realiBe- 
f,  (artjf  siz^  eovereigoB  or  more  are 
r«D  old  box  not  a  foot  sqaare  ;  bat 
is  taciUj  interdicted  ;  indeed  it  is 
i>  dngraeefnl  for  a  Japanese  to  part 
:  Ucqner-ware,  as  it  is  for  an  English 
to  dispose  (»f  his  family-plate, 
til  TOgetaUe ;  it  ia  the  sap  or  jaice 
hsadsomfi  tree,  BhosTernlz.  But 
'  cf  preparing  il^  and  ihe  mode  of 
it  to  the  perfoeticn  cf  thoee  ezqni- 
specimeas  is,  and  ia  likelj  to  i-emain, 
for  a  long  time.   The  bark  of  this 
I  beio^  ent,  yields  a  white  milk,  which 
blaek  on  expoanre  to  the  air  :  the 
lib,  and  naariy  every  part  of  the 
also  the  same  liquid.   As  one  of 
Its  in  its  preparation,  the  oil  of 
ita  tomentoea  is  employed.  If 
I  ma,  it  seems  lost  to  ns  and  them- 
|Ardie  noden  laqoe  is  such  a  wretched 
;  af  tin  aadeB^  Uiat  is  very  difficult 
that  the  aame  composition  ctmld 
thfl  two  qualitiea.  Ordinary 
ibe  consistency  of  treacle,  and 
Mme  colour ;  die  first  coating  is 
I  yeUowiah,  the  second  of  a  brownish 
1  the  test  (as  I  have  seen  it  empl<^ed 
fiinitare)  a  br^ht  mah^any. 
Sticks  for  lacqaer^war^  are  used 
hajfh        ihe  Kharati,  or  wood 
to  eobar  his  ware  when  the  turning 
ii  complete.    The  stick  coasists  of 
I  Bwhed  down  witii  a  certain  prop6r- 
od  aul^or,  and  eolonred  by 
rimple  or  eompomd  colours.  Thn 
lisd  by  the  band.  The  operator  holds 
ftkik  i^ainst  the  turned  wood 
» ntrdTiug  rapidly  {  the  heat  pro- 
■^the  ftiotion  melts  the  lao  and  the 
fhdqxiuted  on  thesnr&ceof  the  wood, 
ind  fimcy  of  the  operator  directs 
in  laying  on  a  uniform  layer  of 
or  die  putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or 
\if  allowing  the  colour  stick  only 
hify  to  tooeh  the  Terolving  wood,  thns 
;  oAer  a  smooth  nniforai  colow,  or 
f  noltled  appearaoee  so  often  obeerr- 
are.  Two  or  three  different 
an  often  applied,  giving  the 
i  BirUed  appearance  of  great  beauty, 
tfaofl  api^ied  is  spread,  fined  and 
by  pressing  the  edge  against  the 
(dgeet  while  rerolring.   The  final 
I  pfm  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil.  The 
leoloanareof  lac,  crimson,  orpiment, 
i  gnsB,  made  of  orpiment  and  Prussian 
bl«^  indigo  or  JE^ssian  bla^ 
browa  or  pM  vAoar,  light  blue  or 
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ultramarine. — Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  pp,  28, 
29,31,82  ;  Sirr's  China  ^  tie  Chinese,  VoL 
i,  pp.  400,  402,  408  ;  PeweiPi  Hand-book. 
See  lacker. 

LACRE^  Sp.  Sealing-wax. 

LACSHMI,  see  Lakshmi. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA,  Linn. 

£om. 
Emo. 


Cboff, 
Lettuce, 
Gudaa  lettuee, 


BomuletttiM, 
Kithu, 
SaliwU, 


Ese. 
Hiud. 

SWOH. 


It  is  used  by  natives  aa  a  demulcent  only. 
The  lettuce  is  a  garden  vegetable,  inodorous 
of  acarcely  seosibte  taste,  or  slightly  bitter  : 
at  the  flowering  time  it  contains  a  milky  juice, 
which  has  acquired  some  celebrity  under 
the  name  of  Lactucariam,  or  Thiridace. 
Ita  seed,  called  Khas-ka-bjj,  is  in  faindoo 
medioiae  r^rded  as  a  very  cold  remedy. — 
Cahauffhnessy,  p.  406;  Fowelts  Hand- 
book.  Vol.  i,  p.  355;  Dr.  Utewart,  p.  127. 

LADAK.  Ladak  lies  between  Nari-Kfaor- 
snmon  thoS.KandBaltion  the  N.  W.  to  the 
N.  of  Dras,  Zanskar  and  Farang.  Ladak  terri- 
tory lies  between  lat,  34*  35'  N.,  and  long. 
75*  78'  £.  The  Shaydk  and  Indus  rivers 
mn  dtroogh  it.  In  its  £.  and  W.  course, 
the  Indna  descends  Ann  14,000  feet  at  Dem 
Chok  to  10,500  feet  below  Le^  and  at  8,500 
feet  enters  Balti.  Ladak  is  occupied  by  the 
Bhot  race.  It  is  a  province  of  Kashmir. 
Between  the  British  territory  and  Ladak  and 
the  countries  beyond,  a  trade  exists  in  shawl 
wool  and  charas,  which  are  taken  in  exchange 
for  opium  the  produce  of  the  Kulu  hills,  otter 
skins,  cotton,  piece  goods  and  di-ugs.  The  Bhot, 
in  the  Ladak  frontiers  (tf  the  weatwn  Himar- 
laya,  salute- by  raising  the  baek  of  both  hands 
to  a  height  even  wiSi  the  forehead  and  then 
repeatedly  describing  a  circle  in  the  air  with 
them,  by  dropping  the  fingers  downwards 
and  turning  the  palm  inwards.  This  is  simi- 
lar to  the  mahmnedan  practice  of  Biltaen-lcna, 
where  a  woman  is  supposed  to  take  upon  herself 
allUie  evils  which  wonldbefal  the  person  whoa 
^  addresses.  The  Ladak  country  is  called 
La  tag  in  Tibetan,  Ka-chan-pa,  or  Snow- 
land,  Mar-ynl  Rediand,  or  Lowland.  It  is 
bounded  m  the  north  by  the  Kara-koram 
mountains,  whidi  sepante  it  fron  the  Chinese 
district  of  Kobm  %  on  the  east  and  soath- 
east,  are  tiie  Chinese  districts  of  BudiA  and 
Chumurti ;  and  to  dw  south  are  the  districts 
of  Lahul  and  Spiti  now  attached  to  British 
India;  but  formerly  belonging  to  Ladak,  To 
the  west  lie  Kashmir  and  Balti.  Its  greatest 
length  is  290  miles  and  breadth  240  miles, 
and  its  .whole  area  is  80,000  square  miles. 
Ladak  is  politically  divided  between  the  n^h 
ofKasbmir  andtheBriti^.  Ladafc,  anciently 
was  called  Kie-cha,  by  the  Cbines^U  ub^U 
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called  Eba-pfr-cban  or  Kha^ihAii,  *bouadiiig 
in  8DOW  or  snoir-land,  uid  the  people  as  Kbs- 
paFchim-pa  or  Kba-ohan-pa,  men  of  the  snowy 
Inud.  Ptolemy's  A-kb&ssa  regio,  u  no  doubt 
Klia-chao-yul^  saaw-land  oi'  Ladak.  It  is  oue 
of  the  most  elevated  r^ioDS  of  the  earth,  and 
the  joiQt  effect  of  elevation  and  iaolatioD, 
nmidst  snowy  monDtaias,  produce  perhaps 
the  most  siugular  climate  m  the  world.  Tbe 
plains  between  16,000  and  17,000  feet  ai-e 
covered  with  wild  horses  and  bares  and 
immense  flocks  of  domestic  sheep  and  goats, 
while  tlie  slopes  of  tbe  bills  up  to  19,000  feet 
abonud  with  marmots  and  alpine  hares.  Both 
meats  and  ftnito  are  cured  mere  exposure 
to  the  air,  a  sure  iudieatiou  of  ics  intense  dry- 
ness. It  seldom  snows  and  seareely  eren 
rains.  Its  raountaiu  ranges  stretch  in  parallel 
lines  frtHn  south-east  to  north-west,  detei*mioe 
the  coui-se  of  tbe  rivers  and  form  the  natural 
boundarisa  of  the  country.  The  general 
aspect  of  Ladtdc  is  extreme  barrenness,  but 
many  fertile  tracts  occur  along  the  rivevs, 
eoverod  with  luxurious  crops.  The  yellow 
plains  along  the  ludas,  are  covered  with  flooka 
of  the  shawl-wool  goat,  and  all  the  prinuipal 
thoronghfiireB  of  the  eoantry  are  dotted  with 
nameniu  floefca  of  sheep  laden  with  the 
merdiandise  ttf  Chioa  and  of  India.  No  rain 
Alls  and  tmt  Htde  snow*.  Burning  heat  by 
day  is  succeeded  by  piercing  cold  at  night 
and  everytbing  is  parched  np  by  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  air.  During  t^e  short  snmrner^ 
barley  ripens  at  15,000  feet,  although  the 
temperature  falls  below  the.  freezing  pointy 
ev«y  night.  Ladak  is  in  general  of  the  budt 
dhist  faith.  The  valley  of  Le  or  Ladah 
proper,  Zanskar,  Dias,  Suru  and  Furik  am 
all  btt^liusl.  Cultivation  goes  on  in  Zans* 
kar  on  tto  Indian  side  of  /the  Indos,  and  at 
NnbcB.Mira  12,000  feet,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Indus,  Tul-ebung  13,000  fta^  and  14,000 
and  16,000  ieet  at  Phntaksha.  I^dak  is 
agricnltoral  but  enj<^s  a  transit  trade,  and 
much  labour  has  been  expended  in  conetrucfr* 
ing  roads  tbrongh  Kashmir,  Jummu,  KuUn, 
Laihul — -leading  to  the  Paojab,  Kabul,  Utasa, 
Chinese  Tartmy,  Khofien  Yarkuad;  Uttla 
Tibet  and  Bulti.  All  thsee  follow  the  lines 
of  mersroroas  passes  18,000  feet  high,  and 
over  rivers  by  ferries,  by  enflated  skins,  and 
auspraaion  faoidges.  Three  varietiea  of  the 
aheep  ami  three  of  thegoatare  domeitieated 
m  Ladak,  and  the  domesticated  Tak^  ia  ised 
ibr  carryuig  loada.  The  Dsn^  hybrid  befewisan 
theyakaiidcowisabeast.ofburden.  Bain  fell 
ten  times  during  the  two  years  that  Hbwvroft 
remained  at  Leh.  Its  population  amounts  to 
433  persons  in  the  square  mile.  In  Ladak, 
the  nuns  and  monks  bear  a  Urge  ppOMrtioo 
tei  the  pojMUatkHk  It  ma  sniisect  to  S/hmm, 
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until  A.  188^  when  it  was  ariced  by  Zor»> 
wurSiag^gwier^ef  dienijaof  Jammo.  La- 
dak is  iqhahiliad  by  a  peeoW  naee  wbo  caU 
themaelveaBot-paftWhfl  speak  a  peeoUar  lan- 
guage in  Europe  called  Thibetaaand  wbo  pro- 
fissa  the  religien  ofBuddba,  undue  a  hietarohy 
of  monks  called  Lamas.  The  term  ThU>et  ia 
unkuown.  to.  the  people  as  also  to  the  ludiaiis 
wbo  call  them  Bhotiya  and  their  coontry 
Bliutau  Ladak  bel<Higs  partly  to  the  Jammu 
B^ah  and  partly  to  the  British,  and^is  Bhut 
aluug  the  banks  of  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga, 
but  Hindu  after  their  junctiw.  To  tbeoorth 
of  Ladak  conntry,  the  people  of  Yarkand 
and  Kotan  speak  Turki.  Toth»west,b^r!ond 
BaJti,  the  pwqde.ef  Aatov^  Gi^et  and  Hooaa 
Nager,  ^>eak  difecent  dialects  <k  Davdu,  while 
the  KaahmirL  have  their  own  peculiar  lan- 
guage. To  the  south,  the  peopleof  CSuunba 
Kullu  and  Bitahar,  speak  a  dialect  of  Riodi, 
and  to  the  east  andsoatbreait,  &e  people*^ 
Bodok,  Cbaag  Thang»  md  Goai-i  i^»«ak  Ttbe- 
tan  only.  Moorerofti  hved  for  two  whule  yeara 
ta  Ladsk,  from  September  1820  to  September 
L823.  In  Ladak  propeiv  ia  the  valley  of 
the  main,  atneam  of  Xnduff.  L&dak,.(ur  the  Bet 
Fa  jof.  Tibet,  iaoludea  Spiti,  Zaogskar,,  Ferik, 
Soru,  Hambako  (Draa),  Ladak  propefi  ov  he, 
Nubra,  Bong, .  Bapahu  and  HanJa.  Tl» 
natural  divisions  of  tbe.ocmntvy  are  seven, 
viz.,  (a)i  Nulutt  on.  the  Shayok  ;  (6^  Ladj^ 
proper,  on  the  Indus  ;  (o)  Zanskar  on  the 
Kauakar  riyer  ;  (d)  Rukchu:  arouhd  Ibe  lakei 
of  T^m^iriri  and  Tshokar ;  (e)  Furuk-,  Smv 
and  Dcas.  or  Hesobaks,  on  the  difiecvsat 
braaehes  of  the  Draa  river  j  (f)  Spiti  .on 
the  river  of.  thi»  namc^  and  (9)  Lahut  on  tte 
Cbandt-a-  and  Bbt^  m  hsedwaters  of  the 
Cheuab.  Ladak  i|  thg  most  westetly  conntxy 
oeenpied  hy.  the  Tibetm  race  who  fvofesa  the 
bnddhisfc  faith,  I^dak  is  supposed  by  M^or 
Gttnnmghaim  t»  be  tbe  Geei  c^-  Pllay  and  the 
A-Ehassa  n^to  of  Ptolemy.  Chai^-tbaa^ 
Tih,  literally  norlbern  plains,  the  Chats 
ScytluB  of  Ptoleuy,  north-east  of  Xjadak. 
Major  Cnnuiagbam,  ia  bis''  Ladak,*  ftc, 
remains  that  *'  tbe  water*fowl  swum  on 
the  lakes  and  oq,tbe>8ti]l  waters  of  the  Uj^ier 
Indus.  I  have,,  he  sayS)  shot  the  wild  gooeo 
OB  the  Thgji  OhaoraO'  and  Cboawriri  lake  at 
1 5,000  feet ;  and  GoL  Bates  and  I  shot  three 
teal  oo  .the  .Sur^  Dal,  a  bsbaU  lake  afr  tbe 
head.of  the  Bhaga  rivev,  ejfc  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  16^000  feet"  Lek,  «ha  ovifeal 
of  Ladakbi  is  sitoated  aptm  a  rising,  gcoqnd, 
at  an  elevatipa  of  1  l,00a  feet  abo«e  the  Level 
of  the  sea.  Like  tbe  geoecialilji  of  tha  fert- 
reu-looking  towns  aiid  villages  in  Ladakh,  it 
has  an  unposing  appeamnoe  from  e  dirtsnoe. 
The  old  palaee,  fwt  and  ruined  wall  on  tbe 
fiica  of  a  rtdgfi  are.  striking  enfiosb,  but.  in 
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comnuHi  with  every  one  of  Gulab  Siogh'a 
coDqaeeta,  tyranny  and  neglect  sadly  changed 
Ladak  since  the  time  of  its  leg)  timate 
rulers.  The  men,  it  is  said,  were  chio&y 
wployed  In  the  sulphur  and  borax  mines, 
80  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivation 
aad  manual  labour  in  and  about  Leh  is 
performed  entirely  by  women.  At  stated 
times  carevans  from  Yarkand  arrive  with 
briek-teRi  shawl  wooi,  China  silks,  ponies, 
whicJt  are  exchanged  for  grain,  English 
calicoes,  and  the  like  f  so  that  Leh  is  but  a 
market-place  for  Cashmere  and  Yarkand 
merchaDts.  The  buddblst  monastei^  of 
Hinis  is  12,324  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat. 
33' £9*  north,  and  loug.  77*16'  east  The 
people  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  often 
may  be  heard  humming  simple  tuues.  The 
richer  Laho,  wear  silver  and  even  gold  pins. 
This  refers  to  those  parts  of  Ladakh  near  Kash- 
mir, far  on  this  side  of  Leh.  At  Leh  itself 
and  among  the  wandering  Tartar  tribes,  the 
women  dress  with  woollen  or  vari^ated 
petticoat  and  tanned  dieep  or  goats'  skins 
as  mantles.  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
Ladakhi  women  is  a  head  band  hanging  like 
a  loDg  tail,  and  studded  all  down  with  large 
turquoises  ;  this  is  called  "  berak"  and  often, 
e?6a  with  common  people,  worth  Rs.  20  or  30. 
Ihe  great  article  of  trade  in  Ladakh  is  the 
shawl  wool  from  the  further  provinces.  The 
route  to  Amritsar  vi&  Ladak  is  that  which 
brings  the  trade  of  Yarkand  and  eastern  Tur- 
kistan.  There  is  also  a  route  from  Amritsar, 
JaUndhar  or  Ludhiana  vi&  Nurpur,  Mandt 
and  Eulu,  to  tha  same  places.  The  Tibetan 
provinces  of  Xiadak  and  Balti  which  oon- 
tioue,  as  formerly,  appanages  of  Kashmir, 
have  been  very  completely  ex[flored  botani- 
eally  by  several  travellers,  their  herbaria  con- 
tain many  plants  found  within  the  British 
boundarieB.  Buddhism  was  still  prevailing 
in  A.  D.  1419,  in  Turkistan,  iu  the  cities  <^ 
Turfan  and  Kamil,  when  abah  Bukh's  ambas- 
sadors passed  tiirough,  and  Toghlaq  Timor 
ms  the  first  mabomedui  sovereign  of  Kash- 
gar  of  the  line^e  of  Chengaz.  There  are 
BOW  many  bnddhist  iNriests  at  the  capital  of 
Khotan,  but  mabomedanism  had  been  exten- 
atvely  [prevalent  in  Kaat  Turkistan  for  cen- 
tories  prior  to  its  oooqnest  by  the  Chinese 
m  A.  D.  1757,  and  the  buddbist  priests  and 
temples  may  have  been  since  introduced. 
Kearly  all  Ladak  is  of  the  buddbist  faith.  The 
nSley  of  Le  or  Ladak  proper,  Zanskar,  Hem- 
baks  or  Draa  ;  Suru  and  Pui-ik,  Spiti,  Nubra, 
Ja^ee,  Bong,  Bupshu  and  Hsnle,  are  all 
boddfatst.  In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus, 
thai  is  in  Ladak  and  little  Tibet,  the  pre- 
vaiHiig  race  is  the  Bhot  snb-divisiai  of  the 
gmt  l^itar  wiety  of  the  haman  nee. 
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Lower  down  that  classical  stream,  in  Ghil- 
ghit  and  Chulas,  the  remains  of  the  old  and 
secluded  Durdoo  and  Dungher  races  are  still 
to  be  found,  but  both  in  Iskardo  and  in  Ghil- 
gfait  itself,  there  is  some  mixture  of  Toorka- 
man  tribes  from  the  wilds  of  Pumer  and 
Kashkar.  The  Dard  race  lying  along  the 
Indue,  to  the  westward  of  Ladak,  speak  Uiree 
distinct  dialects.  They  use  the  Pei-sian  clia- 
racter  in  writing  Dardu,  the  three  dialects  of 
which  are  called  Shina,  Khiyunah  and  Amiya. 
The  Shina  4ialect  is  spoken  by  the  peoples 
of  Aator,  Gilget,  and  lower  down  in  Chelas, 
Dare],  £ohli  and  Palas  on  both  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  Kliajuoa,  by  the  people  of  Huuza 
and  Nager,  and  the  Arniya  io  Yasan  and 
Chitral.  Astor  has  an  area  of  1,600  square 
miles,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Gilgit, 
in  Thibetan  Gyilgyid,  has  an  area  of  2,500 
squai-e  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Dard  or  Durd  are  supposed  by  Vigne  to  be 
the  Dadics  (Aa&x^O  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
people  who  now  ooonpy  the  country  called 
Dardu.  Under  the  name  of  Chinese  Tibet) 
for  cmiTenience,  may  be  included  the  whole 
of  the  territory  made  up  of  the  districts 
of  Chanthan,  Gnavi  Khorsum,  Ghomurti,  ftc., 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  Ladak  and  march 
with  the  Spiti  and  Bossahir  boundaries  to  the 
south.  But  little  is  known  of  this  country, 
as  the  local  authorities,  though  not  at  all 
objecting  to  being  visited  by  the  men  of 
Ladak,  Lahonl  and  Spiti,  have  the  greatest 
aversion  to  the  intmsion  of  any  European- 
No  actual  violence  is  offered  to  the  latter, 
bat  supplies  are  refused,  and  the  head-men 
distinctly  say  that  if  the  traveller  insist  od 
proceeding  he  can  do  so  as  he  vill  not  be 
opposed,  but  his  advancing  will  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  those  who  allowed  him  to  enter. 
The  chief  towns  with  which  British  trade  has 
to  do  are  Budokh,  to  the  east  by  south  of  the 
Pangoog  Lake  at  about  33'  25-  lat.  and  72*  40' 
long.,  and  Grardokb,  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  at  about  31°  40*  lat. 
and  80*  25'  long.  The  latter  is  an  important 
and  prosperous  ci^  and  a  famous  commercial 
entrepdt,  where  aunnaliy  in  August  there  is 
a  very  lai^  fair.  Through  both  these  towns 
from  Leh  lAm-e  is  a  routo  to  Lhassa,  the  more 
direet  one  by  Gwdokh,  being  1,350  miles  in 
distance  or  ^  months'  jonrney.  By  the  route 
by  Budokh  the  Sokpo  are  said  to  have  invaded 
Ladak  in  1826-7,  and  again  3,000  Changpa 
iu  1 834,  the  latter  rapidly  retreating  as  the 
Kashmere  troops  approached.  Shortly  after 
both  Bud(^h  and  Gardokh  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  maharajah  Golab  Singh,  but 
disasters  attending  his  army,  in  1842,  the 
old  boundiu7  betwem  Ladakh  and  Chinese 
Tibet  WM  ouoe  more  re-ea^^^u|g|^nother 
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town,  Sbipki,  is  just  without  the  Bussshir 
froDlier,  and  but  100  miles  from  the  teimina- 
tion  of  the  Hiudustan  and  Tibet  load  at 
Serahun.  From  it  there  ib  a  pretty  regular 
communication  with  Simla,  Rampore  iu  Bus- 
sahirand  Kooloo.  There  is  no  poBsibilitj  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  trade  entering  the 
Fanjab  &om  Nari  Khoraom,  but  it  is  consi- 
derable. Itu  trade  with  Leh  was  calculated 
by  CuDniagham  in  1854-5  to  corer  £48,865. 
One  of  its  chief  exports  is  Uie  shawl  wool 
from  ChantJian  in  the  vicinity  of  Rodokb,  a 
tract  of  coantry  long  celebrated  for  the  fine 
fleeces  of  its  herds  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Bussahir  is  the  territoiy  on  either  side  of 
the  Sutlej,  which  touches  on  Spiti  to  the 
west  and  Chinese  Tibet  on  its  northern  Sank. 
Kunawur,  its  largest  subdivision,  is  in  length 
about  70  miles  by  40  and  20  broad  at  its 
northern  and  soutbern  extremities,  according 
to  Mr-  Davies,  who  in  his  Trade  Report  alludes 
to  its  genial  climate  beyond  the  iufluence  of 
the  periodical  rains  of  India,  the  winters  also 
being  comparatively  mild.  "  Grain  and  irnit," 
iie  says, "  are  prodaced  abundantly,  the  poppy 
also  flourishes."  The  people  of  the  north  are 
active  traders.  They  proceed  to  Leh  for 
Chorus  and  to  Gardokh  for  shawl  wool  giving 
in  exchange  money,  clothes  and  spices.  The 
mountain  paths  are  scarcely  practicable  for 
laden  mules,  and  merchaudise  is  carried  chiefly 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  goats.  An  annual 
fitir  is  held  ia  November  at  the  capital  of 
Bampore  on  the  Sutlej.  The  town  is  of  some 
importance  as  the  point  whei-e  the  commer- 
oial  routes  from  Leh,  Gardokh  and  Simla 
meet,  and  also  as  a  seat  of  the  pnshmeena 
mana&ctare.  In  1 840,  the  value  of  the  puahm 
or  shawl  wool  imported,  was  put  down  by 
Cunningham  at  about  Rs.  90,000.  Trade 
from  Bussahir  catches  up  the  Hindustan  and 
Tibet  road  at  Serahun  and  pusses  by  Kotghur 
to  Simla,  and  from  Rampore  direct  by  Spiti 
to  Leh  or  to  So<dtanpore  in  Kooloo  and  tbnice 
to  the  Panjab. 

Eastern  Turkistan  may  be  described  as  the 
Gonntry  to  the  east  of  the  Pamir  steppe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thian  Shan 
range,  on  the  south  by  the  Himalaya  and 
Koen  Luen,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Great 
Gobi  desert,  which  stretches  away  to  the  con- 
fines of  China  proper.  For  many  years  this 
province  was  held  by  the  Chinese,  but  iu 
1862  an  insurrection  broke  out,eud  by  1864, 
Yakoob  Begi,  the  commander  of  the  rebel 
forces,  succeeded  in  completely  ousting  the 
Chinese  and  seating  himself  on  the  tiirone. 
He  evinced  no  small  powers  of  governing, 
was  brave,  enei^tie  and  prudent,  and  by  his 
liberal  treatment  of  merchants  and  his  merd* 
less  severity  to  robbers,  did  all  he  could  to 
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encourage  trade.  He  was  known  under  the 
name  of  '*  the  Kushbegi"  or  commander-ui- 
chief,  but  he  assumed  the  title  of  Ataligh 
Ghazi,  and  he  received  with  h<mour  and  dis- 
tinction, Mr.  Shaw,  the  gentleman  who  wiUi 
Lieutenant  Haywu^  penetrated  into  Tar- 
kand,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  send  an 
envoy  to  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Tlie  chief 
towns  in  Eastern  Turkistan  nearest  to  British 
frontier  are  Yai^and  and  Khoten.  Yarktnd 
is  the  lai'gest  city  in  the  territory  and  hu 
a  population  exceeding  100,000  souls.  It 
is  also  fiir  the  most  important.  It  stands 
betweeu  the  branches  of  the  Yarkand  Dsrit 
(river)  ia  long.  71'  north,  by  lat  42"  mbI, 
and  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  eight  fathomi 
high  and  17  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  numerous  bazaars,  and  also  a  large 
circular  one  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Yir- 
kand  lies  247  miles  from  Aksu,  270  from 
Khoten  and  about  200  from  Kashgar  by  well 
traversed  routes.  Khoten,  Iltsa,  Ilchi  or  IU 
lies  to  the  soutili-east  of  Yarkand,  in  loi^. 
79'  25'  north,  by  lat.  37*  15'  east,  and  is  sita- 
ated  between,  or  nther  above  tho  junction 
of,  the  Khoten  and  Karakash  river«.  It  ii 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  has  18,000 
houses,  with  eight  serais  forthe  use  of  foreign 
merchants.  Khoten  is  nearer  than  Yarkund 
is  to  Kashmere,  but  the  routes  from  and  to 
the  latter  place  are  more  generally  adopted 
traders.  From  Yarkund  to  Leh  in  I^akh 
the  distance  is  reckoned  at  very  nearly  500 
miles,  while  from  Khoten  to  Leh  it  is  ^KUt 
350,  and  from  Leh  to  Sultanpore  in  Kooloo 
it  is  close  on  250  miles  more.  The  ofaisf 
exports  from  Eastern  Turkistan  to  Hindnstaa 
consist  of  Btlks,  shawl-wool,  chums,  felts  sod 
ponies,  and  tlie  imports  are  mainly  in  opian, 
red  goat-skin,  piece  goods,  chintzes,  spice^ 
sugar  in  a  raw  state  and  drugs.  The  shawl 
wool,  termed  in  Eastern  Turkistan  "  Toor- 
fanee"  or  "  Kucharee,"  has  only  of  late  been 
brought  into  use  in  the  mann&cture  of  shawla 
This  Toorfanee  wool  is  quite  as  good,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  better  than  the  ^'pushm" 
exported  to  Kashmere  from  Chanthan.  llie 
natives  of  Ladakli  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
approach  at  domestication  of  the  Kiaof^  and 
state  the  young  always  died  in  eonfinemeat 
The  chief  food  of  this  species  appears  toeon- 
sist  of  the  stunted  fescue  grasses  common  oa 
the  plains  and  mountains,  together  with  a 
red-flowered  vetcfa,  possibly  Oxytropis  chilio- 
phylla  of  Hooker.  The  speed  of  the  kiang  is 
great);  its  action  seems  to  consist  of  a  long 
step  or  trot,  which  is  never  varied,  with 
which  a  herd  bounded  down  a  steep  hill- 
side.— Dr.  LathanCt  Descriptive  Ethno- 
logy ;  Major  OmmiHgkam*t  Ladak,  p.  3 ; 
Adamt ;  Clegkorn*,    ~    '  - 
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190 ;  Mtm.  Hervey,  Adventures  of  a 
is  Tartarjf,  ^-c,  Voi.  i,  pp.  278-9  ; 
"f  Hand-booky  Eeon.  Frod.  Punjab,  p. 
•Mooker  and  Thomson's  £*lora  Indica. 
india,  Hindoo,  Hot  Spriogs,  Indus, 
or  Gangri  Baog^  Kha-chao-yul,  Khal, 
KwN,  Maiyal,  Fangkiog  Lake,  Rak- 
rifice,Sakja  muni,  Slu^ -goat, Sheep, 
Skyin,  t>piti,Thoji-cbaiimo,  Tibet. 
AM£BA,  aUo  Lada  Chiua,  Malay. 
m  frateecena,  Linn.  Cayenne  pepper. 
AN,  Arab.  Ladaoum  or  Labdaoum. 
ANG?  Malat?  a  parteiTe,  a  garden. 
ANUM,  Lat.,  or  Labdanum.  Tbe 
■  exudatiou  of  Cistus  cretieoa,  C.  Ja- 
s  and  other  Cisti.    See  Ladnnam. 
;Hin>.  Delpliiaium  braaonianum. 
DU,  Hnro.    A  sweetmeat  in  balls, 
is  of  two  kinds,  one  called,  "  bundi 
other  is  **  Mda,  plain,  or  maida  ka.** 
-its  Smd-book,  Vol.  1,0.309. 
OSS  of  the  hindoos.    The  Indian 
protests  against  child-marriage,  and 
the  clothes  worn  by  Qative  ladies. 
DOt,'  says  this  native  newspaper, 
n  the  thin  «aH,  becaase  it  is  inele- 
SBinanageable,  or  shows  bad  taste — 
it  becanse  it  is  morally'  improper, 
scandalous.  It  is  sometimes  so  thin 
36  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
and  when  used  by  a  lady,  is  a  hor- 
ao  abwoioatitHit   No  one  who  has 
of  decency  can  bear  the  sight  of  a 
in  Santipur  milUoeiy,  which  is 
ioo  of  the  day.* — Enfflishman. 
IBS'  B£D  8TBAW,  Phanucenm 

~A,  see  Brahniadica. 
KHANA,  or  Larkhana,  twen^-one 
Sbikarpur,  the  road  leads  tiirough 
sad  is  unsafe.  liadkhana  a  large, 
and  commerciaT  town,  the  bazaars 
'ng  great  activity. — Masson's  Jour- 
9l  i,  pp.  4(30-461. 

RONE  ISLANDS,  the  Grand  Lad- 
led, by  tbe  Chinese,  Tynuui*Shan,  is 
20*56'  N.loDg.  113*44'  £.  12  miles 
'  Macao,  and  29  miles  east  of  Canton 
It  is  steep  and  bold  and  2  miles  in 
~ee.  On  its  west  side  is  the  little 
The  ladrones  were  the  first  islands 
Uagellan.  From  these  be  sailed  to 
'"ppines  where,  in  the  island  of  Mactan 
~,  he  was  killed,  as  ajso  was  Barbosa . 
~*B  compani<Hi8  then  visited  Timor  ic 
rstumed  to  Lisbon,  making  the  first 
'vigation  of  the  globe-  The  opening 
ar^peiago  to  Bnrope  was  gradual, 
the  vtmoBt  eutem  confines  of  tbe 
Ha^llan  discovered  the  Lad- 
« Ides  of  Thieves.   They  have  since 
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been  named  the  Marianas,  but  still  deserve 
their  original  appellation,  as  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  groups  stand  in  dread  of  their 
predatory  inhabitants.  On  one  of  the  Meia* 
co-shimah  isles  walls  have  been  raided  and 
pierced  with  loopholes,  as  a  defence  against 
theserovingbandittiofthesea.  TheLai&ones 
lie  about  four  hundred  leagues  east  of  the 
Philippines.  Only  one  of  them  is  now 
tenanted,  and  that  by  a  small  and  savage 
tribe.  Plantations  of  caper  trees  are  in  per- 
petual bloom.  —liikmore,  p.  206  ;  St.  John's 
Ind.  Arch.,  Vol.  i,  p.  102  ;  Vol.  ii,  p.  357  ; 
jStV.  £.  BelcJier,  Vol.  i,  p.  84  j  Sorsburgh, 

LADRONES,  Port.  The  term  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese  pirates,  who 
commenced  to  gain  power  by  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  Ladrones  or  pirates  of  the 
Archipelago  consist  wholly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ave  mahomedaa  states  in  Sumatra, 
Lingin,  Bornet^  Magindano,  and  Sola  ;  those 
natives  who  have  remained  uncontaminated 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabs  never  being 
known  to  engage  in  the  like  pursuits.  Euro- 
peans who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  their  hands  were  generally  murdered, 
while  the  natives  who  compose  the  crews  of 
the  captured  vessels  are  sold  for  slaves^—lfr. 
Earl,  p.  42. 

LADUNUM,  or  Labdanum, 
CistuB  creticuB,  Liwu. 

Ladeo,  Ladun,  Abab.  |  Ledanoa,  Ob. 
Ciate,  Ladenifere,       Fb.  |  Ladanuin,  Lir. 

This  I'esinouB  substance  which  was  consi- 
dered by  old  writers  cephalic,  pectoral  and 
nervine,  is  now  only  used  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  plasters.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the 
mahomedan  medical  practitionws  of  lower 
ludia,  and  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  tbe  Arabians  amongst  their  Munzigat 
(Suppurantia).  Ladanum,  is  sometimes-writ- 
ten Labdanum,  but  incorrectly  as  it  Is  the 
Aii$av9v  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ladun  of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iii,  112)  as  procured  in  Arabia,  and  used  by 
the  Arabs  for  fumigation.  The  word  is  not 
Greek,  but  an  Arabic  word  with  a  Greek 
termination  ;  the  Greeks  also  use  &e  word 
A^2o$  to  indicate  Ibe  shrub  which  produced 
the  Ladanum. — Aint.  Mat.  Med.^  p.  28.  See 
Ladanum. 

LADURI,  Hind.  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

LAE  CHOW-FOO,  in  lat.  37'  13'  north, 
long.  119°  50'  east,  lies  at  the  southern  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Pe-Tchee-lee.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  coasting  trade. 

L.XMODIPODES,  Crustacea,  comprising: 

Fan.   CaprelUena  or  Leomodipodes  filiformea. 

Caprella  sc&ura,  Edw.,  Mauritius. 

CjamuB  erraticuB,  Edw.,  ou  a  whale. 
„      ovalia,  Edy>.  „ 
„      gracilia,  Edvf. ^     ^yOOQ  IC 
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lAOKBSTBtEUA. 


^  L^MONENA,  a  genas  of  Bshes  of  the 
Fam.  Gradidie,  which  maj  be  thus  repreaeated. 
Gadids, 

18  Gadua,  1  Fhydculiu,       3  Holva, 

2  Gadigilui,       1  Uraleptui,        1  Hypelptera, 
1  Mora,  1  PseudopliycU^    2  CouchiU, 

I  HalargyreuB,     6  Phycis,  5  Motella, 

1  Strioaia,  i  LeetnoDena,       1  Raaiceps, 

8  HvrliicciuB,  1  Halaporphyrua  I  Br^maeero^ 
4  LateUa,  1  Lota,  2  Broamiui. 

LAG,  Hind.  To,  near  to,  connexion, 
LllgSn,  Lagua,  marriage,  eouDection. 

LAGKN,  Jap.  The  Bap  of  Arenga 
saccharifera,  Labill, 

LAGENABIA  IDOLATRICA,  Don.,  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  hindoos  in 
their  religioua  ceremoniea. — Don,  Dicklamy- 
deous  planU ;  Liadiey,  Flora  Medica  j 
Eng.  Cyc, 

LAGENARIA  VULGARIS,  Serr. 

Ciicurbita  lagenaria.  Linn.,  Roaeb.,  Bheede' 

Charrab, 
Kodn, 
L&u, 

Hania,  Eaddn, 
Kadda, 
Bottle  Gouid, 
Gourd, 

Whit*  pnnpldn, 
Tnmba, 
Too  m  be, 
Eaddu, 


Ar. 
Bkno. 


Dux, 


Hind. 


Hgm. 

Ma  LEAL. 

Tam. 
Tel- 


Kabuli,  Kaddu, 
Bella  Bbora, 
Soriai-k&i, 
Sorakava, 
Anapa-uo, 

AlabuTu,  Anapa-kaya,  „ 
ChotiaDftpa-]ui7&,  „ 
Sora-kaya,  „ 
Anuga-Itaja,  „ 
Oubba-kaya,  ^ 

n 

N£l&niiga, 

The  Bottle  gourd,  is  cominonly  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance as  food  ;  of  easy  culture,  bat  is  seldom 
eaten  by  Europeans,  being  very  coarse.  In 
Tenasserim,  the  bottle  gourd  grows  luxuri- 
antly, and  several  varieties  may  be  seen  about 
the  Indian  cabins.  One  species  grows  abund- 
antly in  southern  Asia.  It  is  used  for  making 
the  stringed  musical  Instrument  called  the 
sitar.  When  dried  it  becomes  hard,  of  a  pale 
bay  colour,  and  is  used  to  contain  water,  and 
as  floats  and  buoys  and  swlmmiug  aids  when 
croBsiog  nvers.  In  its  wild  state^  this  plau^ 
or  a  variety  of  it,  produces  a  poisonous  fruit, 
and  Dr.  Royle  states  that  a  very  intelligent 
native  doctor  informed  him  that  cases  of 
poisooiug  have  occurred  from  eating  the 
bitter  pulp.  Some  Builoi*s  also  ure  said  to 
have  died  from  drinking  beer- that  had  been 
standing  in  a  flask  made  from  one  of  those 
gourds.  Don  says  that  the  poor  people 
among  the  Arabians  ent  the  edible  kind 
boiled  with  vinegar,  or  fill  the  shells  with  rice 
and  meat,  and  so  make  a  kind  of  pudding  of 
it.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  often  employed 
in  poultices  ;  it  is  bitter  end  purgative,  and 
may  be  used  instead  of  colocynth.  The  seeds, 
"  Boodeo  seed,"  yield  a  bland  oil,  and  they 
are  given  in  headaches.-— Jeffrey  ;  Mason  ; 
O'Shaughnessjf  ;  PoicelVs  Band-book^  Prod^ 
Punjab,  pp.  263-264  ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Dr.  J. 
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L.  Stewart,  M.  D.  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol  iii, 
p.  718;  Rheede;  Voigt,  Useful  PlantStp.  57. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  family  of  Lythraceie,  growing 
In  the  Peninsula  of  Indie,  along  (he  foot  in 
the  Himalaya  to  Uie  nwthern  parts  of  JoHb, 
and  from  the  Malaya  Archipelago  into  China 
and  Japan,   The  species  are  few  in  namber, 
but  most  of  lliem  highly  ornamentat  Spesk- 
iug  of  this  genus,  as  they  occur  In  China,  Mr. 
Williams  ramai-ka  that  few  trees  in  any  country 
present  a  more  elegant  appearance  ;  when  in 
full  flower,  by  far  tiie  most  beautifal  plants 
met  with  on  the  low  ground,  are  the  di^rent 
species  of  liagersti-mmia.    There  are  two  or 
three  varieti^  having  red,  white  and  porple 
flowers,  and  in  the  summer  months,  when  thsy 
are  iu  bloom,  they  are  quite  the  hawthonu 
of  ChloB  ;  surpassing  in  their  gorgeon 
flowers  even  that  beantifbl  family.   He  gens- 
rally  met  with  them  in  a  wild  state,  very 
near  the  sea  shore.  The  whole  of  the  species 
may  be  propagated  by  seed  or  cuttings  in  sny 
garden  soil.    In  the  island  of  HoDgkoog,  the 
most  beautiful  plants  met  with  ou  the  low 
ground,  generally  in  a  wild  state,  very  near 
the  sea  shore,  are  difiemnt  species  of  Leger- 
stroemia.    There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
having  red,  white  and  purple  flowers,  and  tn 
the  summer  months  when  th^  are  in  bloon, 
they  ure  quite  the  hawthorns  of  China ;  bui^ 
passing  in  liieir  gorgeous  flowei-s  even  that 
beautiful  family.   A  little  higher  up  is  the 
beautiful  Ixoi-a  coecinea  flowering  in  pro- 
fusion in  tho  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  lis 
scarlet  heads  of  bloom  under  the  Hongkong 
sun  are  of  the  most  dazzling  brightness.  The 
ravines  are  crowded  with  ferns  ond  creeping 
shrubs  of  different  kinds,  not  however  of 
much  interest  to  the  lover  of  ornamental 
flowering  plants.   Here,  however,  under  tl« 
ever-drippjng  rocks,  grows  the  beautiful  Chi- 
rata  sinensis,  a  plant  with  elegant  foxglofo 
lilac  flowers,  which  ia  now  in  many  of  the 
gardens  of  England.   The  Taviry  fweeta  are 
adorned  with  a  smaller  species  of  lager- 
strcemia  than  the  L.  Indlca,  but  the  flowers 
are  equally  elegant  and  quite  as  lai^>  The 
Pyimma  or  Pee-ma,  BuRH.,  is  a  very  huge 
and  useful  species  tree,  sometimes  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  aud  preferred 
for  some  parts  of  ship- building  to  teak :  drape 
very  small  ;  fruit,  tike  a  lemon,  and  very 
sour ;  wood,  reddish,  hard,  tough,  and  durable. 
From  the  bark  constantly  exudes  a  yellow 
gnm,  resembling  gamboge.    The  whole  of 
the  species  may  be  propagated  by  seed  or 
cuttings  in  any  garden  soil. — Eng.  Cye., 
Fortune^g  Wanderings,  p.  20;  Wiliiamf 
MiddieKingdom,  p.  285  ;  Biddeli  ;  Mattm  ; 
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LAGSBSIBOaCIA  GBANDIFLOBA. 


LAGSBOTBOOUA  MACBOOARPA. 


LA6ERSTRCEMlA,«/}tfetM.  Kuen-moa- 
nee  or  Pu-ma,  BuftK.,  is  a  Tavoy  tree,  wood 
used  iu  building. 

LA6ERSTRCEMIA,  species.  Ffimma, 
Bcnw.,  is  a  spleodid  tree^  abuadaot  throngh- 
ont  British  Burmafa,  wood  used  more  ex- 
toDsively  thau  nnj  other,  except  teak,  and 
used  generMy  for  the  fittings  of  boats,  some- 
tiaet  for  tbe  holla  of  oanoe^  for  house  posts, 
plaakm?,  beanis,  seaotling  fbr  roofs,  carts,  and 
a  wietj  of  other  purposes.  Larj^  quantities 
are  now  employed  for  ordoauce  parposes. 
The  wood  of  the  light-«oIoui-ed  variety  is 
las  heavy  and  is  said  to  be  less  dai-alile. 
A  cQbiu  Toot  weighs  87  lbs.  In  a  full-grown 
tree  oa  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
tniDk  to  the  first  braboliis  30  feet,  and  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is 
12  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. — 
Dr.  Brandis,  Cat.  Cat.  Ex.  o/1862. 

LAG£BSTK(£MIA,  «/wt>«.  Pyen-ma. 
pbon^  Bdrh.,  is  a  tree  of  Moulmein,  wood 
used  Tor  making  oars  and  for  rough  house- 
baildirig.-  f7a/.  Cat.  Ex.  of  1862. 

LAQEBSTRCEUIA,  species.  Pyen-ma- 
zoat-gyee,  Bdrm.,  a  Moulmein  tree,  with  a 
soft  wood,  used  in  the  ordioHi-y  purposes 
of  a  building  material. — Cal.  Gat.  Ex.  of 
1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA,  specie*.  Thit-py-oo, 
BoRx.,  is  a  light,  but  comparatively  strong 
wood  of  British  Burmah,  colour  white  and 
pmkisb,  probably  a  valuable  wood  for  furni< 
tare.  Used  for  planking,  breaking  weight 
153  to  179  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  80  to 
18  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil 
tbe  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
braiieh  is  80  feet,  aod  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells 
at  4  anaas  per  cubic  foot.  — J)r,  Sranditf  Cat. 
Cat.  Ex.  of  1862. 

LAGER5TRCEMIA  GRANDIFLOBA, 
Booker. 

Dtu-banga,  Hikd. 
In  &0  Terai,  east  of  Siligoree,  Bombax, 
£rythrina,  and  the  I^agerstrcemia  grandiflora 
were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  full  flower,  and 
with  the  profusion  of  Baufainia,  rendei«d  tbe 
tree-jnngle  gay ;  the  two  former  are  leafless 
when  flowering.  The  Dua-banga  is  tlie  pride 
vf  these  forests.  Its  trunk,  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  in  girth,  is  generally  forked  from 
the  base,  and  the  long  pendulous  branches 
which  clol^e  the  trunk  for  100  feet,  are 
diickly  leafy,  and  terminated  by  racemes  of 
immense  white  flowers,  which,  especially 
when  in  bad,  smell  most  disagreeably  of 
aa^tida  Dr.  Ho<Aer,  is  the  sole  autho- 
ri^  for  this  tree,  the  Lageratroemia  gntn- 
d^tnL — JBooker,  Mim,  Journal,  Vol.  J,  p. 
401. 
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LAGEBSTRCEUIA  INDICA,  Zinn. 


TsUga  globoM,  Oartn. 
Lageritrcamu  alba. 
ladUa  Ligerttroaau*, 
PjeQ-ma,  BoRM. 
(Ainahmma,  Hum. 


Lagerstroemia  tsjinkin. 


Tijinkin,  Run^ 
Tslaaga  cbeena, 
Obeena  pa. 


There  are  three  varieties  (a)  rosea,  {b) 
lilaciua  and  (c)  alba,  of  this  smalt  pretty  shrub, 
which  is  common  io  gardens  in  Maulmain,  and 
of  eas^  cultivation.  It  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  our  Indian  gardens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  seven  ov  eight  feet ;  the 
flowers  hang  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac 
colour.  The  white  flowering  species  of  the 
China  mehndi,  is  a  common  shrub  in  gardens, 
nud  used  for  border  hedges,  it  bem^  a  small 
reddifth  flower  and  grows  easily  from  cuttings 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  rBinB.» 
Ihs.  Masoni  Ains.Mat.  Mtd^p.  164  ;  Bid- 
dell  ;  Hoxb. ;  Voigt. 

LAGERSTRCEIIIA  LANCEOLATA. 

Bodah,  HniD.  I  Bondaga,  Hntn. 

An  erect  tree  wifh  oblong  lanceolate  leaves, 
flowers  small,  white,  appearing  in  April  and 
"IAkj.— Hidden. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA  MACBOCABFA, 
Roxb.i  fV.Ie.IlL  i  fVall. 


Kha-noons, 

Pyen-niaf 

Ven-bngam, 
Ven-teak, 


BUBIf. 
BUEH.r 

Anolo-Can. 
Can. 
Eva, 


Bondarah, 
Nanah, 

Cutcbay  cuttay, 
Vftn-takn  maram, 
Chinnaiiasgi, 


Han. 

Tax. 
Tel. 


This  is  a  tree  of  the  western  side  of  India, 
common  in  Wynaad  and  on  the  western 
glMiuts,  very  common  in  tlie  Bombay  forests, 
but  less  so  to  the  north  of  the  Savitree  than 
to  tlie  south  of  that  river.  It  is  of  lai^ 
size  with  a  long  straight  stem,  and,  for  com- 
mon purposes,  where  timber  of  inferior  qua- 
lity ia  sufficient,  is  very  useful,  being  easily 
worked.  It  only  bore  290  lbs.,  aud  on  a 
second  trial,  it  sustained  374  lbs.  If  stronger 
aud  more  durable,  the  length  and  straightness 
of  the  stem  would  adapt  it  for  spars.  Bu^ 
Dr.  Gibson  thinks  this  wood  is  very  fit  for 
many  household  purposes,  aud  for  the  decks  of 
ships,  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  Bombay 
dockyards,  which  forma  a  good  presumptive 
proof  that  the  wood  cannot  be  very  inferior. 
In  the  Madras  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory,  it 
is  made  use  of  for  a  variety  of  pui-poses. 
It  has  gi'eat  stifitiess,"  and  wooden  bridges 
have  been  built  of  it.  In  Wynaad,  it  is  prized 
for  making  coffee  coses.  It  is  sud  to  be  a 
tree  of  Moulmein,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  jarool,  but  this  is  doubtful. — 
Drs.  Wiffkt,  Gibson  and  Clegkorn  ;  Mr. 
Mclvor,  Madras  Catalogue  Exhibitions  of 
1851  and  1862  ;  Col.  Maitland  in  Madras 
CaL  Ex.  1862 ;  Madras  ExhibiHon  Jwy 


LAGEBSTBCEHU  PTXMAH. 


LAOEBSTBCSailA  BEGIN  A 


LAGEESTRCEMIA  PARVIFLORA,  it 

Lageratnemi*  microcarp*,  Wight. 


Nksah,  BomlMy. 
Tflun-b«-la7,  BURM. 

Ven-taka,  Cak. 
Ben-t«ak.  ANOLO-Hiin). 
Bakli ;  Dhan :  Dhaura  „ 
Bondan,  Uabeu 

This  tree  growa  in 


Wandi-mau,  Mahb. 
Belli-nandi,  » 
Nanah,  „ 
Ballinger,  Halsal. 
Cutoba-catta  maxaiii,TAM. 
CUoDa  nnefit,  I'^L. 

the  Northern  Circara, 
in  the  Godavery  forests,  on  the  Neilgherries, 
at  Courtallum,  id  the  Dehra  DhooD,  and  in 
the  Tavoy  foreats.  Is  commoti  iu  Wyuaad  and 
OD  the  western  ghauts,  but  is  not  common  in 
the  Punjab  Snwalik  tract.  Dr.  Gibsou  says 
it  is  most  common  in  the  Daadelee  forest 
above  ;  also  Dot  uncommon  below,  and  reaches 
a  large  size.  Wood  prized  for  maliiDg  coffee 
,cases,  for  house-building,  aud  masts  for  tlie 
dow,  pattamah,  and  other  country  vessels.  It 
grows  to  ninety  and  oue  hundred  feet  long, 
and  from  twelve  inches  to  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  is  perfectly  straight  and  witliout 
branches,  excepting  at  its  top  ;  the  leaves 
are  small  and  veiy  thick.  This  wood  is  not 
BO  durable  as  the  peon,  but  it  may  be  consi- 
dered of  the  same  texture,  althon^  it  is  very 
mnchlightcr  in  cotonr,aDd  in  this  respect  much 
resembles  the  American  red  oak.  Its  wood  is 
tough  aud  valued  for  its  qualities  in  standing 
water.  It  is  greatly  in  use  for  beams,  rafters 
and  boat  timber.  In  the  Nalla  Mallai  it  has  a 
light-brown,  compact,  hard,  serviceable  wood, 
aud  used  generally.  As  a  wood  of  British 
Burmah,  it  is  not  much  used.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  40  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  bi-aoch  is  16  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  fVom  the  grouud  is  5  feet. 
It  sells,  there,  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot 
Its  timber  is  yellowish,  elastic,  and  tough, 
and  is  valued  for  agricultural  implements,  &c. 
In  the  N.  W.  Provinces  it  i?  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  woods  for  buggy-shafts,  &c. —  Boxb. ; 
Voigt ;  Edye^  M.  ^  C.  ;  Mclvor  ;  Drs.  Gib- 
soiiy  Wighlt  Brandis,  Mason,  J.  L.  Stewart 
and  Captain  Beddome  ;  Mr.  Latham. 
LAGEESTRCEMIA  PUBE8CENS,  WWi. 

La-isah,  Bobk. 
A  very  lai^e  tree  of  British  Burmah, 
stem  not  always  perfisctly  round,  and  inclined 
to  fona  buttresses  t  timber  valued  for  bows 
and  spear  handles,  also  used  for  canoes  aud 
cart  wheels.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  53  lbs- 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  lUO 
feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  at  8 
annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr,  Branditj  Col. 
Cat.  Sx.  1862. 
LAGERSTRCEM  lA  PTMMAH,  MeCl. 

Pjmmali-iifle,  Buair.  I  Bed  pymmali,  AiroLO- 
Fymitwli,  „    I  Bow. 


Hiis  commw  and  valaaUe  timber  is  ibnnd 
all  over  P^u,  in  tiie  Mayagie  forests,  and 

on  the  Chouogs  Kayoo,  Thabyeed  and  Tbenat 
iu  abundance ;  but  ceases  a  little  below 
Touoghoo  and  Prome.  At  all  the  lower  eta- 
tions  from  Prome  aud  Tounghoo  downward^ 
it  ought  to  supersede  the  use  of  teak.  It 
stands  without  a  rival  iu  BU'eogtb,  It  is  a 
red-KsoIoured  wood,  strong,  and  adapted  for 
house-building,  and  valuable  in  ship-buildizig 
and  next  to  teak  ;  it  is  in  greater  request  than 
any  other  descriptitm  of  timber,  as  it  ia  not 
injured  by  white  ants.  The  Burmese  gua 
carriages  are  made  of  this  wood  :  its  iaalt  in 
its  liability  to  shakes.  It  is  a  different  species 
from  Lagei'strosmia  regiose,  but  the  posts  of 
an  old  wharf  at  Tavoy,  which  were  of  this 
Pymmah  wood,  stood  erect  for  twen^  or 
thirty  years,  though  house-posts  often  decay 
in  the  ground  iu  a  much  shorter  period: 
Capt  Dance  says  Pymmah  Nee  or  Bed  Pym- 
mah, is  very  abuu^mt  all  over  the  Teuas- 
serim  and  Hartaban  provinces,  and  found 
of  maximum  girUi  6  eubits,  and  maximum 
length  80  feet.  When  seasiuied  it  floats  in 
water,  and  is  a  tongh  wood,  very  good  Sac 
lielves,  and  already  used  for  such,  and  for 
other  ordnance  purposes.  He  says  that  the 
gi-eat  fault  of  pymmah  is  its  liabilt^  to 
shrink  aud  warp  when  exposed  to  the  heat 
aud  sun,  but  it  has  not  been  killed  and  left 
standing  as  teak  has  been,  otherwise  the 
tendency  to  warp  might  disappear.  I^. 
McClelland  seems  to  regard  the  white  wood 
tree  as  L.  regiute,  and  the  red  wood  as 
L.  pymmah,  which  Dr.  Brandis  treats  as 
two  varieties  of  L.  vegiute — Dr,  MeCleliant^i 
Capt.  Danee,  Selee.  Beeords  Govi.  of  India, 
J^eign  J)ept.t  No.  ix,  pp.  10  and  42. 

LAGERSTBOSMIA  REGIN^  BoxB, 

L.  Flos  reginte,  Retz,    |  Adambea  globn.  Lam. 


Jarool,  Yebmao. 
Taman,  Bombay. 
Arjuno,  Beno. 
Fym-mafa,  BiriiL 
Kba-moung-tliwAy,  „ 
Halee  dadul,  Cah. 
Queen  Lager8tReiiua,EK0. 


Hota  bond&ra, 
TannaDB, 

Nanna, 
Adauboe, 
Stotolari, 
llumia-gan. 
Cadali  pu», 


Ualbal, 
Sasm. 

SlHCH. 

Tam. 


This  is  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  Coimbatoi*e,  Canara,  Sunda, 
iu  the  mouuttuns  north-east  of  Bengal,  ia  the 
Jyuteah  hills,  in  Pegu  and  Xenassoim,  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  and  the  Mragui  Archipelago^ 
and  when  in  flower,  is  most  conspicaous. 
Id  full  blossom,  in  the  morning,  a  tree  looks 
as  if  mantled  with  roses,  but  the  flowers 
change  through  the  day  to  a  beautiful  purple, 
making  it  appear  at  evening,  if  seen  from  a 
short  distance,  like  a  bower  of  English  lilacs. 
It  is  not  onoommon  in  die  warm,  moistar 
parts  of  ttie  western  and  ,«ontbenii  parto  of 

,  Digi^yCOOgLlT 


LAOHUNAI. 


LAGOOK. 


Ceyloa*  up  to  an  elevatioa  of  1,500  feet.  In 
Oftnan  and  Sanda,  it  grows  near  the  banks 
of  riverB  below,  and  reaches  a  large  size.  It 
is  common  in  the  junglee,  below  the  ghauts, 
soath  of  the  Savitree  river ;  but  is  hardly 
foand  north  of  that  and  never  in  the  inland 
Bombay  jungles.  Id  Ceylon  ita  wood  is  used 
for  water  cades  and  bmldiiigs ;  in  Coimbatwe 
and  in  Hyderabad,  thia  tree  is-  more  cele- 
iHBted  for  its  large  handsome  flowers  than  for 
its  Umber,  which  last,  however,  is  used  f<»- 
commoQ  purposes.  Its  timber  from  the 
Bombay  forests,  is  reckoned  rather  good,  and 
is  used,  being  geoei-ally  crooked,  for  the 
knen,  &c.  of  native  boats.  In  the  Madras 
Gun  Can-iage  Manufactory  it  is  used  for 
light  field  cheeks,  felloes,  cart  naves,  framing 
ud  boards  of  waggons,  limbers,  platform 
carts,  ammunition  box  b<»rds  and  heavy  field 
cheeks. —  Voifft,  Thwaitesy  Drt-McClelland, 
RiddtU,  WigMt  Brandit,  Mason  and  Gib- 
son ;  3fr.  Mendis ;  Captain  Donee  ;  Major 
Benson ;  CoL  Maitland  in  Madras  Cat.  Ex. 
of  1862;  Dr.  Hookei's  Mim.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  327  ;  Roxb.y  ii,  505. 
LAGETTA  LINTEARIA,  Hind.  Daphne 
cannabina. 

LAGG.  Sokota  is  the  capital  of  Lagg 
and  Wasta,  in  Abyssinia  and  is  a  place  of 
CiHisidarable  size. — Januis  Pari.  Paper. 

LAGG  AN,  or  Lakken,  Arab.  A  dish, 
which  ia  sometimes  placed  under  a  eandle- 
Btkk.  to  intercept  any  wax  that  mi^t  fail  im 
the  carpet ;  the  lower  part  of  a  aanus  or 
lantern  is  also  called  laggan.  In  thia  vessel 
or  dish,  the  paste  or  dough  of  bread  is  often 
kaesided-~Ouselej/*s  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  247. 

liAGHAB  or  Hobby,  and  her  mate  the 
Jaghar,  is  the  only  long-winged  hawk  gene- 
nlly  used  in  the  Sindh  country  ;  she  is  large, 
and  black-eyed  with  yellow  legs,  black  claws 
and  a  tail  of  a  cinereous  white  colour.  She 
ia  a  native  of  Siadh,  moults  during  the  hot 
months  from  April  to  October,  aud  builds  in 
rained  walls  aud  old  mimosa  trees.  The 
Laghar  is  flown  at  quail,  partridge  onrlew, 
bastard-bustard  and  hares  ;  the  best  sport  is 
undoabtedly  afforded  by  crows,  only  she  is 
addicted  to  carrying  the  quarry,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  killed  by  her  angry  enemies. 
Carrying  is  the  technical  word  for  walking  off 
with  the  wounded  bird.— Falconry 
Valley  of  the  Indus,  pp.  13  to  16. 

LA6HME,  Hind.    Caroxylon  grifflthii. 

LAGHUBBAHMI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Tri- 
conella  cornicnlata,  Z. — R.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  389. 

LAGHU  KAUMUDI,  a  Sanskrit  and 
E^liah  Grammar,  Mirsapore,  1849, 

LAGHIJNA,  HnrD.  Hyelaphus  poroiuns, 
Smndev.  Hog-deer. 

LAGHUNAJ,  Hind.,  Fubhti;.  Daphne 
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oleoides ;  Shauda  laghuue,  Hutd,,  is  the 
Buxus  sempervirens. 
LAGKAUE,  HiHO.   Caroxylon  grifflthii, 

iMoq. 

LAGMAN,  see  iDScrlptions,  Kabul. 

LAGOMYS  BADIUS.  On  euteiiup  Tibet, 
Dr.  Hooker  found  the  ground  burrowed  by 
innumerable  marmots,  foxes,  and  the  "  Goom- 
cbeu,"  or  tait-less  rat,  LagiKuys  badiua, 
sounding  hollow  to  iJie  tread,  and  at  last 
becoming  so  dangerous  that  he  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  walk.  Other  rail-Iesa  rats,  as 
Lagomys  hodg8onii,are  plentiful,  andLagomys 
roglii,  common  on  the  CaBhiaere  ranges.  One 
or  both  may  be  the  Pharaoh's  mouse  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Folo.'  The  lagom^rs  is  said 
to  be  eaten  by  certain  tribes  in  Tartary.— 
Hooker,  Sim.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  156  ;  Adams. 

LAGOMYS  NEPALENSE,  inhabits  Ne- 
pal. 

LAGOMYS  BUFESCENS,  Gray,  a  lit- 
tie  quadruped  found  on  ibe  monutains  of 
Affghanistan,  and  perhaps  onward  to  die 
Hindu  Kush,  bnt  which  ia  very  unlikely  to 
inhabit  the  Indian  side  of  the  pagses. — Cat. 
Rev. 

LAGOON.  Many  shallow  salt  water  la- 
goons known  as  back  .waters,  run  close  around 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  long, — they  afibrd  great  facilities  for  a 
safe  traffic  along  the  coast  line,  the  violence  of 
the  monsoons  and  the  few  sheltered  harbours 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peniusula,  render- 
ing navigation  perilous  at  all  times  and  often 
impossible.  The  Marine  Lagoons  or  back- 
waten  of  the  coast  of  India,  are  quite  disiji- 
milar  from  those  of  the  Coral  islands.  In 
the  latter,  the  surf  beating  loud  and  heavy 
along  the  margin  of  the  reef,  presents  a 
strange  conti'ast  to  the  prospect  beyond — the 
white  coral  beach,  the  massy  foliage,  aud  the 
embosomed  lake,  with  its  tiny  islets.  The 
colour  of  the  lagoon  water  is  often  as  blue  as 
the  ocean,  although  but  fifteen  or  tweu^ 
fiiUioma  deep,  yet  shades  of  green  and  yellow 
are  intermingled,  where  patches  of  sand  or 
coral  knoUs  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  green 
is  a  delicateapple  shade,  quite  unlike  the  usual 
muddy  tint  of  shallow  waters.  "  These  gar- 
lands of  verdure  seem  to  stand  on  the  brims 
of  cups,  wh(we  bases  root  in  unfathomable 
depth.  Seven  miles  east  off  Clermont  Tonnere, 
the  lead  ran  out  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
five  fathoms,  (six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sevens-feet)  without  reaching  bottom. 
Within  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
southern  point  of  Ais  island,  the  lead  had 
another  throw,  and,  after  running  out  for  a 
while,  brought  up  for  an  instant  at  three 
hundred  and  ^tii  l^t^pi^j^f^^rop^ 
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off  again  and  descended  to  six  hundred 
fathoms  without  reaching  bottom.  The  la^ 
goons  are  generally  shallow,  though  in  the 
larger  islands  sounding  gave  twentj  to  thirty- 
five,  and  even  fifty  and  sixty  fatlioms." — 
Gosse's  Natural  History,  p.  94  ;  Cheever's 
Sandwich  Isla?tds. 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  see  Coral,  Polype. 

LAGUNJSA  PATERSONIA,  B.M.  ayn. 
Hibiscus  patersonii,  DC. 

LAHADj  Ar.  In  mahoniedan  sepulture, 
the  grave  is  dug  as  usual,  and  at  the  bot^ 
torn,  at  its  aide,  a  niche  called  Labad,  is 
made  into  which  the  body  is  placed. —  WiU. 

LAHANGI  PIB,  see  Wasso. 

LAH  ABI,  also  known  as  Lahori  or  "  Larry 
Buuder,"  stands  ou  the  western  Pitti  or 
brauch  of  the  Indus  delta.  Bakar  is  Bakkar, 
the  fort  in  the  Indus  between  Sakkar  and 
Bori,  where  the  Indus  was  bridged  for  Lord 
Keane's  army  by  Mqor  Geoi^e  Thomson  in 
1838.  Ujafa  is  Uclih  on  the  Chenab,  betow 
Bhawalpur.— '  Yule  Oatkay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  404. 

LAHAItlTA,  agricultural  brahmins  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces  of  India. 

LAHAURA-HA-NOCHE,  a  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Kakur.    See  Kakur. 

LAQEJ,  the  most  southern  district  of 
Aden,  reaches  nearly  as  far  north  as  Taez, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  Soobaiba,  Abadali, 
Fondtheli  and  Houshebi  b'ibea.  The  natives 
call  the  capital  El-Howta, 

LAHINI,  see  Inscriptions. 

LAHMONG-BONa,  Lbpch.  Keopas 
malaieDflis,  Retnioardt. 

LAHN,  HisD.  Lees  of  wine,  addod  to  the 
molasses  to  promote  fermentation  In  disUUing. 

LAHNA,  Hind.  Species  of  Sueda  used 
for  camel  fodder  ;  also  for  soda  burning. 

LAHNI,  Hind.    A  kind  of  land. 

LAHORE,  the  chief  city  of  the  Panjab,  is 
built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi  river,  and 
has  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  annexed  to  the  British  Government 
on  the  16th  Dec.  1845,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  22nd  Feb.  1846.  The  U-eaty  of 
Iiahore  was  dated  9Ui  Mar,  1846.  Airian 
states  (bat  the  first  city  taken  by  Alexander 
after  leaving  the  conflueuee  of  the  rivers  ww 
inland  400  stadia,  or  46  miles,  distant  from 
the  Akesines,  and  that  it  was  captured  by 
assault,  and  General  Cunningham  infers  that 
this  cil7  was  Eot  Kamalia.  Old  coins,  found 
in  great  numbers,  show  that  Depalpur  was 
in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  ludo- 
Scythiana,  and  Greneral  Cunningham  is  in- 
clined to  identify  it  wiUt  the  DaidaU  of 
Ptolemy,  which  was  on  the  Sutlej  to  the 
south  of  Labokla  and  Amakatis,  or  Lahore 
and  Ambakaasi.  Lahore  has  been  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Paigab  for  nearly  nioe  faandnd 
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years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lava,  or  Lo,  the  son  of  Rama,  after  whom  it 
was  named  Lohawar.  Both  Jay  Pal,  and  his 
son  Anaud  Pat,  tlie  successive  antagonists  of 
Mahmud,  are  called  rajas  of  Lahore  by 
Ferishta.  This  Hindoo  dynasty  was  sab- 
verted  in  A.  p.  1031,  when  Lahore  became 
the  ivaidence  of  a  mahomedui  governor  under 
the  king  of  Ghaani.  Upwards  of  a  century 
later,  in  a.  d.  1 152,  when  Bahram  was  drivra 
from  Gbazni  by  the  A%han8  of  Ghor,  his 
son  Khoaru  established  himself  at  Lehwe. 
But  this  new  kingdom  lasted  for  only  two 
generations,  until  a.  d.  1186,  when  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Ghaznavi  was  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  capture  and  imprisonmeDt  of 
Khasra  Malik,  the  last  of  his  race.  Milton 
notices  Lahore  as  one  of  the  towns  in  the  far 
east,  when  indicating  the  various  nation- 
alities, thus, 

the  flow'r  and  ehofoe 
Of  in&ny  prorinces  from  bonod  to  boood. 
From  ArHchosla,  from  Cand&or  east. 
And  Margianft  to  the  Hrrcanian  clifb 
OfCaiMuoa  

From  Samarchsnd  by  Oxaa,  Temir's  tluone 
To  Agra  aad  Lahore  of  Great  Mogul, 
Down  to  (he  Golden  Chersooese — 
Aod  utmost  Indlaa  lale  Taprobane, 

Bemier  marching  from  Delhi  to  Iiahore 
with  the  camp  of  the  emperor  says,  be  never 
saw  a  town  or  village  all  the  way.  The 
revenue  of  the  province  of  Lahore,  in  the 
raign  of  Aurungsei),  was,  according  to  Ber- 
nier,  £2,600,000  per  annnm.  LiduH^  has 
within  its  walls  numerous  wells.  It  is  sur- 
ronnded  with  a  substantial  brick  wall,  some 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  aad  snffieiently 
broad  for  a  gun  to  traverse  on  it  It  faaa 
many  circular  towers,  and  divers  sided  bas- 
tions, at  regular  intervals.  There  are  many 
gates,  as  the  Uurchi  Darwaza,  the  Lohar 
DarwazB,  the  Delhi  Darwaza,  the  Atak 
Darwaza,  &c.  The  last  is  also  called  Dar- 
waza Tanksala,  or  the  Mint  gate,  an  appellar- 
tion  that  led  tlw  Jesuit  Teifenthaller  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  in  his  time  one  of  the 
city  gates  retain^  the  name  of  Taxila.  At 
the  Lobar  Darwasa  was  a  large  juece  of 
ordnance,  called  the  Banght  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lahore  are  many  large  and 
delightful  gardens  ;  the  fruit  trees,  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants,  are,  however,  Utose 
common  in  Hindustan.  Abrat  three  miles 
north-east  of  Lahore,  is  the  renowned  and 
once  delightful  garden  of  Sbalimar.  There 
are  still  the  marble  tanks  and  foantaina. 
Amritsir,  however  has  become  the  grokt 
mu't  of  the  Fanjab,  and  the  bankers  and 
capitalists  of  the  country  have  taken  ap 
their  abodes  there.  As  m^en,  physically 
speaking,  tiie  natives  of  the  Vaaph  are 
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limbs  are  mascalar  and  welNproportioned, 
lad  they  hare  «  stoatness  of  leg  and  cair, 
teldom  seea  ia  Uiadustan.    lustnnces  of 
YBry  tall  stature  may  be  rare,  the  general 
standard  being  a  little  above  the  middle  size. 
The  Sikh  are  certainly  a  fine  race  of  men, 
partiRularly  th«  better  damefl.  Their  femaleB, 
are  seldom  permitted  to  go  abroad.  They 
mtr  extraordinary  high  uonical  caps,  pro- 
dnciDg  a  carious  effect,  with  trowsers.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  peculiar,  but  not  inelegant} 
coDsisting  of  the  Panjab  pagri  for  the  head,  a 
Test,  or  jacket,  fitting  cLo&e  to  the  body  and 
anns,  with  large  bulky  trowsera,  termiuating 
at  the  knee,  the  legs  from  the  knee  being 
naked.   Aboat  the  middle  of  the  nioeteeuth 
centurf,  chiefs  begaa  to  wear  fall  trowsers, 
bat  at  one  time  the  maharajah  and  his  court 
coatd  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  trowsers  at  alL 
Over  the  sboolderS}  a  scarf  is  usually  throwD, 
Qeaerally  speaking,  liiese  articles  of  dress 
are  white.  The  Sikh  are  cleanly  in  their  linen, 
in  wbititi  particular  they  advantageoasly  differ 
from  tbeir  mahomedan  compatriots.  Their 
scarfs  are  usually  trimmed  with  a  coloured  silk 
bordPT,  and  sometimes  scarlet  shawls,  or  other 
ibowy  fabrics,  are  employed.    The  Sikh 
lUow  the  hair  of  their  heads  t,o  attain  its  full 
growth,  and  eaUier  it  up  into  a  knot  at  the 
crown,  agreeably  to  the  old  Jfetic  fashion.  By 
pressing  it  tightly  back  fi-om  the  forehead, 
they  somewhat  elevate  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftce,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  cast  to  the 
countcDanee.    The  country  between  Feroz- 
pnr  and  Lahore  is  for  the  most  part  culti- 
nted,  and  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
proves  of  date,  mango,  acacia,  peepul,  &c. 
The  famous  old  mussutmau  city  of  Kussor  is 
worth  a  Tisit,  were  it  only  to  examine  its 
iattea  grandeur.   Among  its  old  temples, 
mined  walls,  and  broken  aqueducts,  are  to  be 
traced,  the  remains  of  a  once  important  town, 
which  the  great  Rntgeet  Singh  levelled  with 
tiie  gronnd  when  employed  in  cmisolidating 
the  KhaJsa  dynasty.   The  Cheoah  river  at 
Waseenbad  has  little  of  the  migesty  uid 
appearance  observed  in  its  course  through 
the  Himalaya  ;  the  roaring  mountain  torrent 
is  transformed  into  a  muddy  river,  whose 
basks  are  often  almost  level  with  the  plain, 
especially  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  city 
atK)ve-met)ti(Hied,  where  annual  inundadons 
leave  great  swamps  in  which  wild-fowls  con- 
gi^te  during  winter.  The  Masjids  or  Pad- 
riisb  and  Vazir  khan  mosques  are  particularly 
splendid.   The  Sona,  or  Golden  Ma^id, 
also  elaims  attention,  from  the  attraction 
of  its  gilded  minarets  and  cnpolas.  The 
nutofactare  of  armour,  swords,  guns  and 
the  like,  once  had  its  grand  centre  at  Lahore  ; 
bot  when  die  Sikh  rale  pasaed  away,  the 
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demand  ceased.  The  ai-tizans  have  recently 
all  gone  into  the  Gtyrat  and  Gujranwalla 
distriets,  where  they  develope  thwi-  art  in 
works  of  peace  ;  and  now,  instead  of  Sikh 
armour,  inlay  caskets  and  studs,  vases,  paper- 
cutters,  letter  weights  and  other  fancy  arti- 
cles are  produced.  There  are  still  persons  at 
Lahore  who  can  work  magnificently  in  inlaid 
armour,  and  do  so  occasionally  at  the  call  of 
the  collectors  of  articles  of  vertu ;  but  in 
Lahore  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
articles  above  enumerated  as  made  at  Seal- 
kot,  Gujrat,  or  Nizamabad. — Cunningham's 
Ancient  Geography  of  India^  pp.  197,  198, 
206  to  214  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  ATaf- 
son't  JournejfSt  Vol.iyppAOS,  411,  415,433; 
Cvnningham's  History  of  the  Fanjab,  Vol. 
Up.  Z\  ;  Pfiwell's  Hand-book,  Scon,  Frod.y 
I^jabf  p.  9  ;  Adams.  See  India,  Inscrip- 
tions, Jat,  or  Jet;  or  Jut;  Kabul,  Khetri, 
Shyber,  Panjab,  Shawl-goat,  Sikhs. 

LAHORGE-SUBOO,  Bkhg.  Cheiranthua 
cheiri. 

LAHORI  BANDAR  is  called  by  Ibn 
Batuta,  Lahari,  also  Laharya,  probably  Lari, 
from  Lar,  the  local  name  of  the  southeru 
portion  of  the  province  of  Siod.  Laboii  Ban- 
dar,or  Lari  Bandar,  succeeded  Pebal  as  the 
seaport  of  the  Indus.  Debal  was  unknown 
to  Ibo  Batuta  a.i>.  1333. 

LA  HOUL-O-LA-QOOWUT,  Ac,  Akab.. 
meaning  there  is  no  power  or  strength  but  in 
God,  are  the  commencing  words  of  a  maho- 
medan invocation.— if«rA. 

LAHSAN,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Duk.  Garlic. 
Lahsan-ka-tel,  Hind.  Garlic  oil. 

LAHSUNA,  Sans.  Garlic. 

L  AHUL  is  a  British  province  in  the  valleys 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Chenab,  the  bed 
of  which  is  nowhei-e  below  8,500  feet  of  ele- 
vation. It  ia  everywhere  suiTOunded  by 
lofty  mountains,  except  towards  its  north 
where  it  ia  conterminous  with  Eisfatwar.  To 
the  soath  it  is  bounded  by  tiie  mountaina 
north  of  Kulu,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Botang  pass,  elevated  13,200  feeti  an  excep- 
tional depression,  the  rest  of  the  chain  being 
very  lofty.  To  the  west,  a  portion  of  the 
Himalayan  axis  divides  it  from  the  Tibetan 
province  of  Spiti  and  is  ci'ossed  by  the  Kul- 
zum  pass,  elevated  14,850  feet,  and  to  the 
north  a  continuation  of  the  same  axis  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Tibetan  province  of  Zanskar 
and  is  crossed  by  the  Baralacba  pass,  elevated 
16,500  feet.  Lahul  is  the  southern  district 
of  lAdak,  comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Chan- 
dra and  Bhaga  Rivers.  It  belongs  to  the 
British.  The  peaks  of  the  mid-Himalayan 
range,  are  in  height  from  16,203  to  21 ,796 
feet,  and  its  bases  from  13,000  to  16,700  feet, 
and  the  snow  lin^,  i^,,%t^  l^^fiej^fe^^  The 
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great  mass  of  the  Lahul  range  is  granite. 
The  people  of  Lahul  are  said  to  be  of  mixed 
origin.  Mrs.  Hervej  says  she  never  saw  an 
uglier  race  than  Ldiul  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  she  did  not  even  see  one  pretty 
child.  The  Lahuli  seemed,  however,  (ugly 
and  dirty  though  they  are,)  to  be  a  simpler 
and  better  race  than  the  Kulu  people.  Their 
features  are  essentially  Tartar.  They  speak 
a  language  not  intelligible  to  the  natives  of 
the  ueighbonriog  talooqa  of  Kulu.  The  Lahul 
coolies  will  only  carry  most  absurdly  small 
burthens  j  women  and  children  are  much 
more  employed  in  this  capacity  than  the 
grown  men.  Lahul  is  divided  from  Kulu  by 
a  range  of  snowy  mountains.  It  comprises 
the  upper  course  of  the  two  streBms,  Chandra 
and  Bhaga,  which  uniting  under  the  common 
name  of  Chandrabhaga,  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  {the  Chenab)  of  the  Paiijab.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  inhoapitabie.  For  six 
months,  anow  covei-s  the  ground.  The  inha- 
bitants descend  to  the  more  genial  tempera- 
ture of  Kulu,  and  retuni  with  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  The  soil  yields  only  one 
crop  a  year,  and  the  grains  produced  are 
buck-wheat  and  barley  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try. Spiti  is  a  region  almost  similar,  except 
perhaps  the  cold  is  still  more  severe  and  the 
people  less  civilized  even  than  in  Lahul.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  lofty  mountains 
inaccessible  for  half  the  year,  and  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  valley  (along  the  river  Spiti) 
is  not  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  people  belong  to  a  kindi-ed  race 
with  those  of  Lahul.  The  language  is  almost 
identical,  but  the  customs  and  religious  insti- 
tuticms  are  not  analogous.  Here  also  the 
resources  of  the  land  are  locked  up  for  more 
than  six  months  in  the  rigorous  winter.  The 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  repair  during  this 
inclement  season,  to  the  lower  and  more 
genial  latitudes  in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  produce  of  the  land  in  Lahul  and  Spiti 
does  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  popula< 
tion.  The  people  of  Lahul  import  grain  from 
Kulu,  aud  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  supplies  the 
additional  demands  in  Spiti.  The  crops  in 
both  taluqa  are  the  some.  The  barley  of 
Spiti  is  hexagonal  or  six-sided,  and  the  grain 
large  and  succulent.  In  Lahul,  there  are  few 
indigenous  ti-ees.  That  which  gives  chniacter 
to  the  district  is  Juniperus  excelsa,  or  pencil 
cedar,  the  Shokpa  of  Lnhnl,  and  Lewar  of 
Kuuawar.  It  forms  small  forests,  especially 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  at  an  eleva- 
tioD  of  9  t.o  12,000  feet  The  ti-ee  seldom 
attains  30  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  girth  ; 
but  Thomson  mentions  one  perhaps  40  feet 
biffb,  and  Cleghorn  measured  one  below  the 
mMastty  at  Kyclang,  13  feet  in  girth.  The 
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bark  is  red,  separating  into  lamina  like  birch, 
aud  apparently  a  good  material  for  brown- 
paper.  The  wood  is  used  for  house  and  bridge 
building,  and  is  adapted  for  ornamental  cabi- 
net -work  i  it  is  fragrant,  harder,  and  lesa 
odorant  than  W.  Indian  cedar ;  of  this  tree 
Jacquemont  wrote,  ( Voyagea,  torn.  p.  373,) 

C*  est  1&  qu'  on  fait  avec  le  bois  de  Junipe- 
rus  arborea  les  vases  de  tonte  esp^ce,  qui 
servant  &  contenir  Tean  et  le  lait  en  Konawar, 
et  qui  s'  exportent  en  Ladak  et  k  Garon."  The 
ground  below  the  trees  is  generally  rocky, 
bare,  or  covered  with  a  strong  smelling  arte- 
misia,  lai^e  thistles,  or  various  species  of 
rose.  A  wild  yellow  Persian  rose,  R.  eglan- 
teria,  here  ilnds  its  eastern  limit.  The  Kail 
or  Som-shing,  Finns  excelaa,  is  the  largest 
tree  in  Lahul,  bat  is  leM  frequent  then  IIm 
pencil  cedar.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Chandra, 
about  three  miles  above  die  junction,  there  is 
a  forest  of  this  tree,  and  a  small  patch  occurs 
above  Kardaug,  from  which  the  Moravian 
mission  house  was  built. — Jfr*.  Serzey't 
adventures  of  a  lady  in  Tartary,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
124-25  ;  PowelPs  Hand-book,  Seon.  Prod., 
Fanjah,  pp.  229-230  ;  Hooker  and  Tkom- 
aon't  Flora  Indiea,  Vol.  i,  pp.  208,  209  ; 
Cieghorn,  Punjab  Report,  p.  150  ;  7'Aom- 
son'g  Travels,  p.  257  ;  Jacquemont'' t  Tr., 
p.  373.  See  Bara  Lacha,  India,  Kohistan, 
Ladak,  Maryul. 

LAHUNTOUW,  see  Tin. 

LAHURA,  HtNn.   Tectona  undalata. 

LAHURI  HURMIL,  see  Hoormul. 

LAI,  Hind.  Tamarix  dioica,  also  Arondo, 
ipeeiea. 

LAILA,  Hind.  Salix  babylonica,  also 
Salix  tertasperma. 

LAILA,  see  Krishna. 

LAILAH,  Ar.  A  night.  Atif-Lailafa-o- 
Lailah,  the  Thousand  and  One  nights,  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

LAILAT-UL-KADB,  or  night  of  power, 
oecura  on  the  night  of  the  27th  Ramzao,  and  ia 
it  the  Koran  is  supposed  to  hare  been  sent 
down  fh>m  heaven.— ^erA/o^«  Qanotm-u 
lalam  ;  Wilaon'a  Gloaaary. 

LA-IL-LA-HAH,  IL-LUL-LA-HO,  Ma- 
homed  oor-Russool  Oollahay,  there  is  no  deity 
except  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  prophet  (or 
messenger)  of  God.  This  is  the  firet  part  of 
the  mahomedan  creed ;  but  the  same  words 
occur  in  the  mahomedan  azan  or  call  to 
prayers,  viz.,  Altn-ho-*kbar  I  Allah-ho-«k- 
bar'l  Ush-ud-do-un,  la-il-la-ha,  il-nl-la-ho. 
Ush-od-do-un,  la-il-U-ha,  il-fil-la-ho.  O 
Ush-ad- do-nn,  Mahamed-nMisnl  TTllBhay. 
Hy-ul-uB-salwat  I  Hy-ul-us-Balwiit.  Hy-ul- 
nl-fullah  I  Hy-ul-ul-falUh.  Us-^nl-Ia-to 
Khair-un-min-nun-nowm.  Allah-ho-akhar  I 
Allah-ho-akbar  1  |^^]^^ha^mal--lap^o  I  The 
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busUtioQ  of  this  uaa  bj  which  the  ma- 
huQedan  muaKzio,  five  times  daily,  calls 
mahoiDedaDs  to  prajers*  is  God  is  great ! 
God  is  great  I  I  bear  witness  there  is  no 
other  deity  bat  Grod.  I  bear  witness  there  is 
DO  other  deity  but  God,  and  I  bear  witness 
that  Mahamad  ia  the  prophet  of  God.  Come 
enlirea  yoar  prayers  :  Comej  enltren  your 
prayers :  Come  for  refuge  to  ttie  asylum  ; 
Come  £i>r  refuge  to  the  asylum.  Prayer  is 
preferable  to  sleep  ;  Prayer  is  preferable  to 
ileep.  G<id  ia  smuA ;  Giod  is  great.  There 
ia  DO  deity  but  God. 

LAINBHA,  BuRM.    Bignoniai  tpeeieM. 

LAINE,  Fs.  Wool. 

LAINE  DE  CHEVRON,  Fr.  Camel's 
hur. 

LAING,  SAUUEL.  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment incceeded,  in  1861,  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
death,  to  tiie  office  of  finance  minister  in 
lo^  aad  his  is  a  name  which  Indian  history 
■boold  not  otter  withont  praise.  Poa- 
sesaed  of  Tast  abilities,  a  home-bivd  fanda* 
mental  knowledge  of  finance,  eauliona  in 
nanoer,  and  ready  in  argument  and  writing, 
he  gave  great  satisfaction  in  India,  bat  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  letters  induced  him  to  re- 
rigD.  By  submissioo,  Mr.  Laing  might  bare 
■mred  lodia  longer  :  but,  by  independence,  he 
really  served  it  most. —  Thurlow,  p.  19. 

LAINTA,  Hind.,  of  Salt-range,  Tamarix 
galliea,  syn.  of  T.  Indica. 

LA^I,  Hind.  An  i  nferior  ruby  or  garnet, 
M*  even  ^ijok  topaa  or  amethyst. 

LAI-ZAH,  BuBM.  LagerstTflBmia  pabe- 
Kens,  Wall, 

LAJAWABD,  O0Z-,  Hikd.,  Pibs.  Ultra- 
Btrine.  Azure ;  Lapis  lazulL  Artificial 
ultramarine  is  valued  at  Rs.  4  a  seer. 

LAJWABDI,  UiHD.  Bang,  Ultramarine 
line,  French  blue. 

LAJUE,  also  Lajala,  S&m.,  Hind. 
Alimosa  pndica. 

LAJWANTI,  HiMD. 

LAK,  or  Lakh,  A  a., 
One  hundred  thousand. 

LAK,  see  Kurdistan. 

LAEA,B08.  Lac 

LAKA,  a  dye  of  Sumatra,  said  to  be  from 
Taoariaa  major,  Ruw^h, 

LAEADA,  SnoH.  Lac. 

IiAEABA,  Mahb.   Wood  or  Timber. 

LAKABrBAG'H,  Hind.  Hyena. 

LAKE,  Lord,  commander-in-chief  in  In- 
dia, in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century : 
gained  the  famoos  battle  of  Laswari  over  Uie 
Mahnttas. 

LAKES  are  comparatiTely  rare  in  British 
^idi^  bat  lai^  **  Jbils*'  wb  oocasionaLly  to 
ha  aee^  especially  in  ike  river  atrmma  pf  the. 
Gugoi  and  Brabnapntra.  For  (be  moat  part 
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they  are  not  very  deep  ;  but  their  surface  is 
vety  variable.  Artificial  lakes  or  tanks  are 
frequently  met  with  ;  their  numbei-s  through- 
out the  country  testify  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  them  by  the  natives.  In  the  Himalaya, 
also,  there  are  hot  very  few  lakes.  That  of 
Nainital,  in  Kamaon,  (6,520  feel),  the  Vullar 
lake,  in  Kashmir  (5,126  feet),  and  the  Chinar 
lake,  near  Srinagger,  at  about  the  same  height, 
saffice  to  exhaust  the  eategwy  of  those  de- 
serving mention.  Glacier  lakes,  which  are 
accumulations  of  water  formed  by  one  glacier 
obstructing  the  outlet  of  a  higher  one,  are  of 
much  moi-e  frequent  occurrence.  At  times, 
the  wall  of  ice  breaks  away  before  the  pressure 
oftheswoUeo  waters,  when  the  lower  lauds 
become  suddenly  inandated,  and  the  totrent 
rushes  on  with  unlnterrupl«d  violence  for 
miles,  exercising  a  marked  iufiuence  even 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Two 
of  the  moat  elevated  glacier  lakes  are  the  Deo 
Tal,  in  Garfawal  (17,745  feet),  and  the 
Namtso,  or  Tanam,  in  LahnI  (15,570  feet.) 
The  following  are  lakes  of  western  Tibet  and 
Turkistan  :— 


AkmCUn  ft.  1S,9» 

Tk  Gragu  16,eU8 

Tao  Ext.  OT  Klutnil 

TiUu  16.084 

Mure  T»  W.617 

KtQk  Eiol  15,460 

lfuu»nw,  or  To 

Mftpan  16,250 

S4kni  Ttl,  OvTio 

jMUg.  U,tfiO 


l^odri  ftl*,l» 

Nlm»K«   16,100 

BuiU.   14,600 

Tm>  Oun   14,680 

Tw  Kia  14.400 

Tto  MIUmL   U,ieT 

Uppw  TMmognA- 

IkA   14,060 

Lower  Taomoffiu- 

Uri   14,010 


Throughout  British  India,  then  are  few  natu- 
ral inland  lakes  or  seas  deserving  of  note  ; 
none,  certiunly,  which  could  be  used  for  pur- 
posea  of  commerce,  and  most  of  them  only 
fit  for  purposes  of  irrigation— the  largest 
natural  waters  in  the  country  are  equalled, 
and  in  many  cases,  surpassed  by  the  magni- 
ficent takes  which  have  been  formed  in  several 
places  by  throwing  embankments  across  great 
valleys  ;  there  are,  however,  extinct  iMsios 
of  lakes  in  the  Deccao.  Marine  Lagoons  or 
Back  waters  occur  along  all  the  coast  of  the 
western  peninsula  of  India. 

Lake-ak'Istada,  literally  Standing  water 
is  betweeoHamoon  and  the  Kabul  river,  and  ia 
a  receptacle  for  the  watt's  of  Afghanistan. 
It  varies  greatly  in  size  at  diffei«nt  seasons. 

Chilli  LaJee,  in  Ganjam,  is  35  miles  loug 
and  about  8  broad  with  numerous  islets. 

Cclair  Lakef  is  a  marine  lagoon  in  the 
northern  Circars  of  Madras  Presideney. 

Lake  DebuTj  is  in  Udipur. 

Issyk-Koul  Lake  is  amongst  the  mountains 
bordering  between  Central  Asia  and  China. 

Kashmir  Lake  is  near  the  capital.  Its 
shores  have  an  unrivalled  loveliness.  The 
gardens  on  the  northern  aspect  have  been 
there  from  the  time  of  Jehangu:,  and  to 
die  Bouth  is  the  Takht-i 
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fatt  of  Srinaggur  on  its  summit.  The  lake 
is  cTeiywheTe  ahalloir,  Its  water  of  a  brilHaDt 
blue  colour  and  great  purity  with  uumerouB 
Jong  waving  water  plants  and  grasses  waving 
beneatb  the  surface,  and  on  its  surface  are 
numerous  "  rahd"  oi*  floating  gardens  cou- 
sistiog  of  wood  rafts  fixed  by  poles  and  cover- 
ed with  earth,  and  cultivated  with  flowers. 

Lonar  Lake,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  a  body  of  water  low  down  in  Uie 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

Mwtehar  LoAe,  in  Sind,  was  described 
professor  Orlebar,  Fostans,  Enigfat. 

Pulicat  Lahgy  is  a  marine  lagoon,  skirting 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  north  of  Madi-as,  in  the 
Nellore  collectorate. 

Oodi-Sagur  Lake.  The  Bairis  river  issoes 
from  the  Oodi-Sagur  lake  of  Rajputanah  and 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Cheetore.  There  are 
two  grand  reservoirs  within  six  miles  of  each 
other,  the  Peebola,  or  internal  lake,  having 
an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  above  the  external 
on^  and  the  Oodi-Sagur,  whose  outlet  forms 
the  Bairis.  The  Peshola  may  be  called  the 
parent  of  the  other,  lUthough  it  is  partly  fed 
by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea- 
ka-bari.  Both  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference,  in  some  places  thirty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  being  fed  by  the  perennial 
streams  from  the  Aravalti,  they  contain  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water.  From  the  external  lake 
to  Cheetore,  the  fall  is  so  slight  that  few  locks 
would  be  required  ;  and  the  soil  being  a  yield- 
ing one  throughout,  the  expense  of  the  un- 
dertaking would  be  moderate. 

Samber  Salt  Lakct  in  lat  26*  53',  and  long. 
78*  67'»  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad. 

Tto-  Gam  Lake,  tn  eastern  Ladak  in  Tibet, 
is  a  salt  lake,  14,580  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
in  lat.  33'  10'  N.,  and  long.  78*  34'  E. 

Manasarnvjnra  Lake,  or  Tso  Mapan,  is  a 
salt  lake,  30"  28',  81*  26'  in  Gnari  Khorsum, 
about  1 5,250  feet  above  the  sea, — Straeh. 

Tto-Milbal  Lake,  in  Pangkong,  in  Tibet, 
is  a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  33*  25'  N.,  and  long. 
78*  40  E.,  and  is  14,167  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tto-Moffnatari  Lake,  in  Pangkong,  iu 
western  Tibet,  is  a  saltlake,  in  lat.  83*  39'  48*, 
and  long.  78^  38'  30'  E.,  and  14,010  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  about  120  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W. 

T$o-MoriTi  Lake,  in  Bupchu  in  western 
Tibet,  is  in  lat.  32'  45'  24'  N.,  and  long.  78* 
16'  36*  E.,  and  15,130  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ural  Lake,  see  Khiva  Khanat, 

Walar  Lake  is  in  the  vale  of  Cashmere.— 
Suitfs  Catalogue  :  Col.  Dixon  ;  Land.  As. 
2Van«.  Vol.  iii,  p.  181  ;  As.  Jour.,  Vol.  xvii, 
0.  372  ;  ToiTs  Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  627. 

LAKH,  HiHD.   A  hundred  tfaoassnd,  a 
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T^ely  great  number  t  a  mnltitnde.as  express- 
ed by  our  word  millions,  is  expressed  bj  the 
faindi  term  Lakh,  Crore.  The  Tibetane,  to 
express  a  multitude,  use  84,000:  Khrag- 
Khrig,  a  hundred  thousand  milUnu :  the 
Chinese,  Wan,  or  10,000. 

LAKH,  HiKD.  Lac  derived  from  th« 
word  lakh,  a  hundred  thousand,  from  tfis 
multitude  of  insects  that  congregate  U^ther. 
It  is  sold  in  the  Ibrm  of  chapra-lakh,  sbelUlac, 
fused-lac,  dana  or  seed-lac,  and  kham-lae  or 
lac  gathered  in  a  crude  state. 
LAKHA,  see  Jell. 
LAKHAB,  Hind.  Rhus  acuminata. 
LAKHA  BAKA,  by  assassInatJon,  monnt- 
ed  the  throne  of  Cheetoi-e  in  S.  1439,  (a,  d. 
1373).  His  first  act  was  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  the  mountainous  region  of  Merwarre, 
and  tlie  destruction  of  its  chief  stroogholt], 
Beratgurh,  where  he  ei-ected  Bednore.  Bat 
an  event  of  much  greater  importance  than 
settling  his  frontier,  and  which  mest  power- 
Ailly  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  Che  conati/, 
was  his  discovery  cf  the  tin  and  silver 
of  Jawura,  in  the  tract  wrested  by  Khtitti 
from  the  Bhile  of  Chuppun.  Lakha  rana  baa 
the  merit  of  having  first  worked  them,  thongh 
their  existence  is  soperstitiously  alluded  to  so 
early  as  the  period  of  the  fouuder.  It  is  said 
the  "  seven  metals  (haft-dhat)"  were  foraierlj 
abundant ;  but  this  appeara  figurative.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  the  gold  ;  though  siWer, 
tin,  copper,  lead  and  antimony,  were  )ie)de<l 
in  abundance  (the  first  two  A-om  the  ssow 
matrix),  but  the  tin  that  has  been  extracted 
for  many  years  past  yields  but  a  small  portion 
of  silver.  Lakha  Bana  defeated  the  Stnkli 
Rajpoots  of  Nagarchal,  at  Amber.-^TAfi 
Rajasthnn,  Vol.  i,  p.  274. 

LAKHAK-BAG'HAB,  Hikd.  oTN.  Indii^ 
Hyena. 

LAKHI,  Hind.  Bed  leader  dyed  wftk 
"  lakh"  at  Nurpnr,  &c. 

LA-KHIRAJ,  Abab.  A  term  applied  ia 
India  to  land,  free  from  rent  or  pnbUc  taxei, 
rent  free-Iaiul. 

LAKHON,  see  Laos. 

LAKHNOUTI.  This  is  the  well-known 
city  of  Gaur  called  by  Humayun,  Jtmitatabad, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Gangia 
Kegia  of  Ptolemy.  It  stood  on  the  left  bsnk 
of  the  Ganges  about  twenty^five  miles  below 
Rajmahsl.— Ca/.  Rtv.,Jan.  1871  ;  Bmmll, 
p.  55. 

LAKHTEI,  HiHD.  Cousinia  ealcitnpr- 
formis. 

LAKHUNA,  Beko.  Atropa  mandrsgort, 

Linn. 

LAKPAT  KANDHI  BAO,  see  Kndeb 
rao,  Knttfh  or  Cutch. 
LAKBAfHiKD.  V7« 
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LAKBA-BAG*H,  Hind.  Hyssna. 
LAKREHAN,  a  river  near  Nujeebabad  in 
BijrKmr. 

LA£RI,HiiTD.  Wood.  Meda  lakri,  Hikd., 
is  Tetnuithera  moDopetala,  and  T.  roxburghii. 
In  lodia,  rhyming  doublets  are  of  commoa 
occurreoce  aod  are  not  uonfined  to  proper 
Dimes,  to  a  certain  exteat  they  may  be  made 
eolloqaially  at  will  upon  a  variety  of  sob- 
itaotiTes.  Thus  chaokivattki  means  chairs," 
simply  ohanki  or,  at  most,  '*  cburs  and 
taUes    lakri-akri,  "  aticks  and  stakes." 

LAKSHA,  Sans.  Lae. 

LAKSHMANA,  the  faithful  brother  of 
Bama.  See  Megbnad,  Hebrawun,  Bama, 
VishDn. 

LAKSHMANA,  Hind.  Dicliptera  rox- 
borgbii. 

LAKSHMI.   This  sea-bom  goddess  of 
beao^  and  proeperity,  ^e  consort,  or  sacti  of 
IHiluia,  was  <Atained  by  him  at  the  obaming 
of  the  sea.   She  ia  painted  yellow,  .sittiag  on 
the  lotos  or  water  iilj,  ud  holding  in  her 
hand,  sometimes  the  kamaln  or  lotos,  at 
others,  the  shell  or  the  club  of  Vishnn.  At 
her  birth  she  was  so  beantifnl  tiiat  all  the  gods 
becane  eQanioured  of  her,  bat  Tishna  at 
leagth  obtained  her.    She  is  considered  as 
(be  biadoo  Ceres,  or  goddess  of  abuudance. 
LdLsbmi  has  variouB  names — among  which 
are  Sri  or  Sris,  the  goddess  of  prosperity, 
called  Pad  ma  or  Kamala,  from  the  lotns  or 
nymphasa  being  sacred  to  her,  also  Rembha, 
the  »ea-bom  goddess  ;  Varahi  (as  the  enei^ 
of  Tuhnu  in  the  Taraha  ftTatar)  ;  Ada  Maya, 
the  mother  d  At  world,  Narayui,  Vidg- 
Btiri,  Eamali,  Ac.   The  goddess  was  the 
daughter  of  Bliriga  ;  but,  hi  conseqnenee  of 
the  curse  of  Durvasa  (an  incarnation  of  Siva) 
upon  Jadra,  ebe  abandoned  the  three  worlds, 
and  coQoealed  herself  in  the  sea  of  milk,  so 
Aat  the  earth  no  longer  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  abundance  and  prosperiiy.   Lakshmi  aa 
the  eoDBort  of  Vishnu  is  the  sacti,  or  active 
snei^,  of  the  preservative  power.    She  is 
cmsidered  as  the  goddess  o£  riches,  and  would 
be  invoked  for  increase  of  wealth  by  a  desir- 
ing hiudoo  rather  than  Knvera,  the  Plutns  of 
pentlieon :  she  might,  therefore,  be  na- 
taiftUy'  considered  as  the  appropriate  eoWKHrt 
of  the  deity  of  wealtJi,  but  Major  lloor  did  not 
■ee  her  repveeented  in  that  capacity.  The 
Mlowera  of  Vishnn  esteem  Lakafami  as  t^e 
nether  of  the  world  and  then  called  her  Ada 
Miya ;  and  such  Vaishnavas  as  are  Sactas, 
dnt  is,  adorei«  of  the  feaiale  enei^y  or  nature 
active,  worship  her  exclneively  as  the  symbol 
of  ih»  Etemat  Being.   As  Bembha,  the  aea- 
hon^deMof  bflut^  die  sprang  as  rae  of 
lbs  fMrteea  geuas  from  the  ocean,  when 
HkUMS^ify  tbb  good  ami  eiil  beings  far  «fas 
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amrita,  or  immortal  beverage.  She  then 
assumes  the  character  of  the  Venus  Aphro- 
dites of  the  Greeks,  who,  as  Hesiod  and 
Homer  sing,  arose  from  the  see,  ascended  to 
Olympus,  and  captivated  all  the  gods.  "  It 
may  l>e  contended,"  he  continues,  "  that 
altbongh  Lakfhmi  may  he  0gui*atiTely  called 
the  Ceres  of  Hindustan,  yet  any  two  or  more 
idolatrous  nations,  who  subsisted  by  agriuul- 
ture,  might  naturally  conceive  a  deity  to 
preside  over  their  laboui-B,  without  having  the 
least  interebnrse  with  each  other,  but  no 
reason  appears  why  two  nations  should  con- 
cur in  supposing  tbat  deity  to  be  a  female,  one 
at  least  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to 
imagine  that  the  earth  was  a  goddess,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  hindoos  iu  the 
existence  of  Prit'hivi,  and  that  the  god  of 
abundance  rendered  her  fertile.  Besides,  in 
very  ancient  temples  near  Gaya,  we  see 
images  of  Lakshmi  with  full  breasts,  and  a 
cord  twisted  under  her  arm,  like  a  born  of 
plenty,  which  looks  very  like  the  old  Grecian 
and  Roman  Bgnres  of  Geres."  Sir  William 
Jones  haa  addressed  a  hymn  to  Lakshmi, 
'*  the  world's  great  mother,"  tbat  cannot  be 
perused  by  an  oriental  student  without  great 
profit,  nor  by  any  one  without  unqualilied 
admiration.  In  the  argument  he  calls  her 
Lakahmi  or  Sri,  the  Ceres  of  India,  the  pre- 
serving power  of  nature,  or,  in  the  langMage 
of  allegory  the  consort  of  Vishnu,  or  Heri,  a 
personification  of  the  divine  goodness.  Some 
represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  Bhriga,  a  son 
of  Brafama  :  bat,  in  the  Mercandeya  ^rana, 
the  Indian  Isis,  or  Nature,  is  said  to-  have 
assumed  three  transcoidaDt  forms,  aoc<wdii>g 
to  her  three  guna  or  qualities,  and  each  of 
them  to  have  pi-oduced  a  pair  of  diviuities, 
Brahma  and  Lakshmi,  Mahesa  and  Saraswati, 
Vishnu  and  Kali.  After  whose  intemaarriege, 
Brahma  and  Saraswati  formed  the  mundane 
e^,  which  Mafaesa  and  Kali  divided  into 
halves,  and  Vishnu,  together  with  Lakshmi, 
preserved  it  from  destruction.  A  third  story 
supposes  her  to  have  sprung  from  the  sea  of 
milk,  when  it  was  churned  m  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  is  often  painted 
reclining  on  Uie  serpent  Ananta,  the  emblem 
ftf-etemi^  ;  and  this  ftble,  whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  it,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
most  poetical.  The  other  names  of  Sri,  or 
proeperity,  are  Heripriya,  Pedraalaya  or  Ped- 
ma,  and  Camala,  the  first  implying  the  wife 
of  Visbnu,  and  the  i-est  derived  from  Uie  name 
of  the  lotns.  In  the  Srad'ha  or  obsequies  in 
hooGor  of  deceased  aticestors,  Lakshmi  is, 
among  most  other  deities,  earnestly  invoked, 
particularly  wheu  a  votary,  by  gifts  to  brah- 
nans,  is  **  desiroos  of  obtaining  celestial  bliss 
for  the  defiuct."  A^dpnetioir&fHmilU  cow 
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is  attended  hj  mhuj  appropriate  ceremonies, 
fiDbhiDg  with  prajerSf  the  acceptor  holding 
during  the  recital  the  sacred  aoimal  hj  the 
tail.  The  boon -granting  cow,  so  honoured 
in  the  preceding  extract,  is  called  Surabhi, 
and  her  descendants  are  much  revered  by  all 
classes  of  hindoos  above  those  that  may  be 
denominated  base.  It  is  common  for  brah- 
mans  and  o^ers,  to  feed  a  cow  before  they 
take  their  own  breakfast^  pjaculaling  as  they 
present  their  food,  "  Daughter  of  Surabbi, 
framed  of  five  eleirentfl,  suspicious,  pure, 
holy,  sprung  from  the  snn,  accept  this  food 
of  me  ;  salutation  unto  thee  t"  Or,  if  he  con- 
duct the  kine  to  grass,  "  Hay  cows,  who  are 
mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters  of 
Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me."  In 
maiTiage  ceremonies  a  row  is  one  of  the 
actors.  "  The  hospiiuble  rites  are  condnct6d 
by  letting  loose  a  cow  at  the  intercesston  of 
the  goest ;  a  barber,  who  attends  for  that 
purpose,  exclaims,  *  the  cow  I  the  cow  !* 
Upon  which  the  guest  pronounces  this  text 
— release  the  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Yaruna. 
Hay  she  subdue  my  foe,  may  she  destroy  the 
enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water.  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her, '  I  have 
earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person,  say- 
ing, kill  not  the  innocent  harml^s  cow,  who 
is  mother  of  Kudras,  dan^ter  of  Yasas,  sister 
of  Adityas,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia,  &c,' 
"  It  is  evident,"  contlnnes  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
**  that  the  guest's  intercesuons  imply  a  prac- 
tice, now  become  obsolete  of  slaying  a  cow 
for  the  purpose  of  hospitality.**  In  theHito- 
padesa,  p.  110,  the  earth  ts  called  Surabhi, 
and  the  learned  translator  (Wilkins)  notes 
the  name  to  be  not  usually  so  applied,  although 
the  earth  may  well  be  called  the  cow  of 
plenty.  Many  writers  have  noticed  the  super- 
stitious veneration  that  some  sects  of  hindoos 
have  for '  cows  and  calves :  the  custom,  so 
universal  in  India  of  using  cow-dung  foi* 
floors  and  walls,  can,  however,  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  tnperstition,  for  it  is  nsed  tar 
floors  by  all  sects,  as  welt  as  faindooe,  as  the 
most  cool  ud  cleanly  article.  Once  a  week, 
perhaps,  it  is  common  to  mb  over  earthen 
floors  with  iresh  cow-dung  mixed  op  with  as 
much  water  as  will  render  it  easy  to  spread  ; 
this  is  done,  not  only  in  tents  and  temporary 
houses  of  gentlemen,  but  sometimes  over  the 
floors  of  the  out-houses  of  Europeans  as  well 
as  natives.  This  smell,  which  is  not  at  first 
unpleasant,  quickly  goes  off,  and  no  floor  is 
so  cool  and  comfortable,  nor  so  obnoxious  to 
fleas  and  vermin.  Cow-dung  is  plastered  over 
the  eooUng-plaea,  bef^  the  jueal  of  n  per^ 
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BOO  of  a  high  clan  be  cooked :  in  camps,  or 
on  journies,  a  space  of  10  or  12  square  feet  i> 
so  purified  ;  and  is  easily  polluted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  impure  persons  or  things  ;  in  whidi 
vexatious  case  the  food  becomes  uuholj. 
The  ashes  of  cow-dung  are  also  of  a  verj 
purifying  nature  ;  and  hindoos,  of  almost  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  men  and  women,  occasion- 
ally, or  fi-equeutly  nse  them,  mixed  some- 
times with  other  iugredienis,  to  mark  thnr 
forehead,  necks,  arms,  &c  Smnetimes  msn, 
especially  religlotti  mendicants  or  peniteati 
or  those  having  some  claims  to  saoettty,  m 
rubbed  all  over  with  these  ashey  mixtures, 
and  make  a  curious  sky-blue  appearance. 
Mahadeva  is  frequently  painted  blue,  or 
rather  of  an  ashey  colour,  and  the  classas 
just  noticed  perhaps  imitate  that  deity,  or 
Krishna,  also  a  deity  of  a  blue  or  black  has. 
The  ceremony  of  Karf*hagnt  is  obtained  frffla 
the  nse  of  the  cow-dung — on  one  occasion  (d 
its  performance  it  happened,  according  to  a 
legend,  tbut  a  crow,  named  from  her  friudly 
disposition,  Mitra-caca,  was  present,  and  im- 
mediately flew  and  imparted  the  weleams 
news  tiiat  a  bindoo  who  performs  the  kars- 
hagni,  goes  to  heaven.  This  expiation  con- 
sists in  the  victim  covering  his  whole  body 
with  a  thick  coat  of  cow-dung,  whicli*  vhea 
dry,  is  set  on  fire,  and  consumes  both  sin  and 
sinner.  Until  revealed  by  the  crow,  tbia 
potent  expiation  was  unknown  :  and  it  hu 
since  been  occasionally  resorted  to,  partica* 
larly  by  the  famous  Sancara-charya.  Ths 
friendly  crow  was  punished  for  her  iodiscrs* 
tion  ;  and  was  fwbidden  and  all  her  tribe  to 
aseeod  to  heaven  and  were  doomed  on  earth 
to  live  on  carrion.  The  crow  ia  reckoned  a 
bird  of  ill  omen  in  India ;  still  MaUbar 
females  are  sometimes  named  Eaka,  the  oame 
in  that  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Sanscrit,  (or  the 
crow.  The  females  of  Malabar  are,  mm 
than  others,  called  after  animals.  Man!,  the 
alligator,  is  a  name  among  them.  But  the 
greatest,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  moat  conveDteo^ 
of  alt  purifiers,  is  the  urine  of  a  cow  :  hiodoo 
spirits  of  impurity  abhw  this  un  expeUisg 
sanctifying  liquid.  Images  are  sprinkl^  with 
it,  no  man  of  any  pretennona  to  piet^  or 
deanlinesB  would  pass  a  cow  in  tbs  act  of 
staling  without  receiving  the  holy  stream  in 
his  bedewed  flngers,  marking  and  orossiBg 
his  forehead,  shoulders  and  breasts.  If  the 
animal  be  retentive,  a  pious  expectant  will 
impatiently  apply  his  finger,  and  byjudiciooa 
tickling  excite  the  grateful  fiow  ;  if  heedlesa, 
however,  he  may  perhaps,  by  super-exeita* 
tion,  receive  a  greater  boon  than  the  de- 
scoidant  of  Snrabhi  was  implored  to  yield. 
The  name  of  this  goddess  is  also  giren  to  the 
laBtateUnof  gain  whii^ftbeJMioikaitlM 
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Seoteb,  etrrj  bonie  from  the  field  and  preserve 
VDtii  next  harvest.  With  all  who  desire  that 
prosperity  attend  their  I^kshmi,  of  whom 
theRooMii  proto^pe  is  Ceres,  it  receives 
their  adoratioo.  The  Mahratta  cutiivatoni 
ire  attentive  to  her  wonhip,  and  when  the 
nfaU  crops  are  well  above  the  'groand,  they 
proceed  to  their  fields,  where  thej  place  five 
stones  aronad  a  tree,  on  whiuh  they  set  pote 
of  TermilioD  aod  some  wbeaten  fiour  which 
ibej  worship  as  the  Panch-Pandu.  Id  the 
erening  they  take  a  few  stalks  of  Sorglium, 
wi^  a  lamp  surroanded  'by  a  cloth,  to  their 

homes,  which  Q  Q  Q)  Q  Q 

regard  as  Lakshmi.  It  is  an  ioterestiog  sight 
to  ue  the  wives  of  the  cultivators  each  re- 
turning  to  her  home  with  her  lit-up  basket 
of  So^horo,  The  ceremonial  is  performed 
OB  tiie  28th  day  of  the  moon,  "  amas,**  which, 
in  1867.  fell  on  Christmas  day. 

In  Bajpolaoah  in  one  festival,  lakshmi  is 
depicted  by  the  type  of  riches,  evidently  the 
beneficent  Auupuma  in  auother  garb,  aud 
Uie  agritiuttoral  commuoity  place  a  corn- 
measnre  filled  with  grain  and  adorned  with 
Sowers  as  her  representative  ;  or,  if  they 
adorn  her  effigies,  they  are  those  of  Padms, 
the  water-nymph,  with  a  lotus  in  one  hand, 
and  tiie  pashu  (or  fillet  for  the  head)  in  the 
other.  As  Lakshmi  was  prodaced  at  "  the 
ehaming  of  the  ocean,"  and  hence  called  one 
of  the  fonrteen  gems,  she  is  confounded  with 
Bemhba,  chief  of  the  apsara,  the  Venus  of  the 
hindoos.  Though  both  were  created  from  the 
fpoth  (ears)  of  the  waters  (ap  or  np)^  but  they 
are  u  distinct  as  the  representations  of  riches 
and  beauty  can  be.  Lakshmi  became  the  wife 
ofTishnu,  orKaDiya,and  is  represented  st  the 
feet  of  his  marine  couch  when  he  is  fioating 
on  the  chaotic  waters.  As  his  consort,  she 
net^  iuto  Uie  ebaraeter  of  Saraswati,  the 
goddess  of  eloquence,  and  here  we  have  the 
eonbinatioa  of  Hinerva  and  Apollo.  As  of 
Minerva,  the  owl  Is  the  attendant  of  Lakshmi ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
famished  the  Grecian  pantheon,  held  these 
sdemn  festivals,  also  called  "  the  feast  of 
hunps,"  iu  honour  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  we  may 
deduce  the  origin  of  this  grand  oriental 
fectivat  from  that  common  mother-country  in 
Central  Asia,  whence  the  Dewali  or  festival 
of  lamps  radiated  to  remote  China,  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  ; 
ud  the  lamps  and  fireworks  of  the  Shab-i- 
bnrat  <tf  the  mahomedans  of  Isl&m  is  but 
"the  ftaat  of  hmps"  <^  the  hindoos.  In 
in  tfaeae  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  attributes 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  of  Plutus  and  Pluto, 
lakshmi  partakes  of  the  attributes  of  both 
the  first,  while  Eqt^v,  who  is  crajomed  with 
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her,  is  Plutus,  as  Yama  is  Pluto,  the  infernal 
judge.  The  consecrated  lamps  and  the  libations 
of  oil  are  all  dedicated  to  him  ;  and  in  Raj- 
putanah,  "torches  and  fiaming  brands  ar« 
likewise  kindled  and  eonseorated,  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  kinsmen  who  may  he  dead  in  battle 
in  a  foreign  land,  aud  light  them  thivngh 
the  shades  of  death  to  the  mansion  of  Tama.** 
In  some  parts  of  northern  India,  Lakshmi 
is  a  personification  of  the  luni-Eolar  year  ; 
in  t^e  same  manner  as  Durga  is  that  of  the 
Solar  one  :  bat  this  allegory  is  rejected  by  the 
pundits  of  the  Carnntic,  who  likewise  deny 
what  some  pretend,  that  she  lends  occasional- 
ly her  name  to  the  Moon,  and  even  to  Jupi- 
ter. The  representative  of  Ceres,  amongst 
the  hindoos,  is  Lakshmi.  Amongst  the  lUj- 
puts,  Gouri  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of 
Ceres,  and  the  festival  of  the  Abairea  or 
Muhoorot  ka  Shikar,— the  skying  of  the  wild 
boar,  is  in  honour  of  Gouri  or  Ceres. — 
rod**  Majatthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  597  ;  Cole.  Mytk. 
Hind.,  p.  60;  Works,  Vol  xiii;  Colebrooke't 
As.  Res.,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  276-293  ;  Ifoor'* 
Pantheon,  p.  143  ;  Wilford.  See  La'ali 
Arab  Pearls,  Ballsji,  Brahma  or  Hiranya- 
gharbha,  Chandra,  Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  Ka- 
ma, Kurma,  Lakshmi,  Mabadevi,  Maya,  Prl- 
thivi,  Ramanandi  or  Ramawat,  Ravana,  Sakta, 
Sacti,  Salagrama,  Sita,  Sri  Sampradaya,  Tri 
pati,  Vaikuotha,  Vidya,  Vishuu. 

LAKSHMI-BALAJI,  seeSri  sampradaTB. 

LAKSHMI  NARATANA  CHETTU, 
Tel.  Crinum  asiaticum.  Herb.  a.  toxicarium, 
R.,  ii,  134  ;  a  substitute  for  squill. 

LAKSHMI  NARATANI,  see  Salagrama. 

LAKSHMI  TULASI,  Odmum,  sp!^ 

LAKIMPUR  HILLS,  27"  2J'  j  94-  2',  in 
Assam,  N.  of  Lakimpur  on  the  right  side  of 
tihe  Brahmaputra,  between  the  Londiri  and 
Subansiri  rivei-s.  Average  height  of  the 
prominent  peaks  is  about  7,000  feet.  The 
top  of  these  hills  are  just  covered  with  snow 
in  winter.  Lowest  snow  limit  in  winter  ia 
6,800  feet.— P.  C.  Brute, 

LAKSMANA  S£NA,  see  Inscnptione 

LAKU-CHAMMA,  Tei.  Artocarpiw 
lacoochs,  Boxb. 

LAKUCHAMU,  Sotgh.  Artocarpns  la- 
cooclia,  R.,  iii,  524. 

LAL,  also  Pila  moorgh-ke^  EbvD. 
Celosia  cristata. 

LAL,  HiHD.,  PRRS.  Ruby. 

LAL,  Hind.  Red. 

LALA,  HiRD.  Sir,  master,  a  respectfiil 
appellation  for  the  Kaet  race. 

LALATA  DITYA,  see  Damara. 

LAL  BAGH,  Hind.,  Pers.  Ruby  garden. 

LAL-BARTALA,  Beko.  Sida  rhombi- 
folia. 

LAL-BEG,  see?fcjiig«^GoOsle 
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LAL  DHATURA,  Hind.  Dntura  hsUiOva, 
Miil.  ;  Roxb.  ;  WiUd. 

LALGACH  MABCH,  Hind.  Capueam 
frotesceue,  Linn. 

LAL-GOOL-MAKHMAL^BEFe.  Gom- 
phrena  kermesina. 

LAL-GUEANIA  ALU,  Hind.  Dios- 
eorea  purpurea. 

LAL-JAM,  BRNa.   Ardisia  aneeps. 

LAL-JHAO,  Hind.   Tamarix  dioica. 

LAL  KADSAMBaL.  Hind.  Canaralia 
gladiata,  DC.  ;  R&xb.  ;  W.  ^  A. 

LAL  KAMAL,  Hind.  NelatnUum  spe- 
cioBum,  fVilld- 

LAL-KAMALUTA,  Bkng.  Quamoclit 
pennatum. 

LAL-KESHOORiyA.  Beng.  Bergia 
Terticillata. 

LAL  KHAIR,Mahr.  Acacia  sundra,  2)C. 

LAL  KUNWAR,  a  public  singer. 

LAL-KUBUBEE,  Bekq.,  Hind.  Neriam 
odomm. 

LAL  LAMBA  MIRCH,  Beho.  Capei- 
cnm  f^'utescens.  Linn. 
LALL-JUART,  Hind.  Soi^hnm  Tulgare. 
LALL  MIRCH,  Hind.   Gapsieum  fnite- 

scene,  Linn. 

LAL-BETOO,  Beng.  Cheuopodiam  par- 
pureum. 

LAL-BICHHUTEE,  Bkng.  Nettle,  Boeh- 
meria  interrupta. 

LAL  BUN-LUNGA,  Beng.  JussieuaTil- 
Joea,  Lam. 

LAL-CHAMPA-NUTI,  Bkng.  Amaran- 
tuB  mber. 

LAL-OHIRCHIRJ,  Hind.  AehyraiifcheB 

aspera,  Linn.  ;  Roxb. 

LAL  CHITRA,  Htnd.  Plumbago  tey- 
laniea.  Blisteriog  plumbago,  Root  of  Plum- 
bago roeea. 

LAL  CHANDAN,Ddk.  Pterorarpus  aan- 
taltBUH,  Linn.    See  Sander's  wood. 

LAL  DANA,  Hind-  Centaurea  naoachata. 

LALGLAH,  ariver  which  riueaiu  the  table- 
land of  Orissa,  uear  the  aource  of  the  Bonda- 
dura,  and  ruoa  south  into  the  Baj  of  Bengal. 
Length,  133  milei. 

LAL-GUBU,  the  familiar  name  of  the 
raksbasha  Arenakarat,  worshipped  by  the 
bhangi  race  of  northern  India. 

LALITA-VISTABA,  a  life  of  Buddha, 
compiled  1,400  jeara  after  he  died.  It  is  <me 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  buddhists, 
and  is  part  uf  the  buddhist  Canon. 

LAH  WARUN,  Hind.   Tulipa  stellata. 

LALAH,  in  Hindustan,  is  the  name  for  the 
Kayast  of  Bengal.  '  If  other  employments 
fail  •  sudra,'  saya  Menu,  he  should  aubsiat 
by  writing.*— 7Vaw/«  in  SmduttOMt  VoL  i, 
p.  388. 

LALAH-EHU,  literally  tulip  diapositloD, 
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in  Beluoliifltan,  an  expreseton  of  endeamtnt, 
synonymous  with  darling,  pet,  &e. — Pottim- 
ger't  Traveliy  BehtehiMtan  4*  Sinde,  p.  94. 

LALL  A  ROOKH,  see  KosU  or  Eusti,or 
Custee,  Slialimar  :  litently  tulip-face. 

LALLOOP,  in  Munnipore^  statotsiy 
labour  given  as  tax. 

LAL  MITTEE,  or  Red  earth,  14  a  tera 
applied  to  ordinary  soil  and  to  roooran ; 
moorum  being  indiscriminately  applied  to  dfr 
oompoeing  ti-ap,  soft  sedimentary  rock,  or 
anyUiiog  which  ia  too  hard  for  ^icaltnrd, 
and  loo  soft  for  building,  pnrpoees.  Bed  esrtfc 
is  found  lying  immediately  over  greeostoo^ 
or  some  similar  vu*iety  of  friable  trap.— 
Carter**  Geological  Fapera  on  Wutem  Iih 
dia,  p.  185. 

LAL  SHAKREAND-ALU.  Hind.  Ba- 
tatas edulis,  Chm$y. 

LAL-SUMBUL,  Hind.   Bed  aolphint 
of  Arsenic. 
LAL  JO0R,HiND.  Ciyannsindicna,  fipm^. 

LAL-LANEA  MIBICH,  Bbng.  Cayenne 
or  chili-pepper,  Capsicum  fruteecena. 

LALUNTEErAiBsna.  Amanmtus  atra- 
purpurens. 

LALLY,  Count  de,  arrived  in  India  ia 
1 758  as  commander-in-chief  and  commieairj 
of  the  king  for  all  the  French  possesaiona 
in  India.  The  father  of  count  Lally  Tolteodal, 
was  sir  Gerard  O'Lally,  an  Irishman,  who  bar- 
ing defended  Limerick,  took  service  with  tlis 
French.  He  formed  Uie  "  Irish  Brigade,"  tad 
his  son,  Thomas  Ardiar,  at  the  ^  of 
one  (1702)  was  a  prirata  in  the  FraoA 
army,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-three  (1745) 
saved  France  at  Fontenqy.  Hia  charge  and 
that  of  his  brigade,  the  command  of  which  bs 
had  inherited  A-om  a  grand  uncle.  Count  Dil- 
lon, decided  the  day,  which  had  been  wm  by 
the  stolid,  immoveable  English  advance.  Lallj 
served  in  Russia  with  credit,  in  Uie  foroe 
raised  to  assist  the  Jacobite  rebelliw,  ud 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  who  regarded  him  ai  a 
future  Mareohal  de  France,  and  on  the  Slit 
December  1756,  wh«i  fifty-four  years  old,hs 
be  was  appointed  cfunmaoder-iD-chief  i£  tba 
Fi-each  possesaiona  in  the  east  He  was  then 
in  the  vigoar  of  bis  powOTs,  a  perfect  disd- 
plinarian,  a  genei-al  hy  instinct,  and  by  tnua- 
ing,  a  statesman.  Full  of  genius,  and  know- 
ledge, and  thoDghCfulneas,  hia  wonderful  ca- 
pacities were,  however,  all  neutralised  by  that 
strange  spirit  which  Garihaldionoe denominated 
"  the  disease  of  militarism,"  which  in  all  ages 
has  betrayed  itself  in  the  French  army.  Lally 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  existeoee  of  a 
state  of  things  such  as  forced  itself  npan  bis 
atteDtion  immediately  afW  he  bad  landed  ia 
India.  The  institution  of  caste  appeared  to 
him  to  be  »i«»|>J,,«^<^^ 


LALLT. 
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avvled  thdfluelres  to  escape  toilsome  occapt- 
tioa.  He  at  once  roTersed  the  policy  of 
Dopldx.  That  able  administrator  had  been 
oarafiil  to nepeot native  prejtrdicea  ;  his  whole 
poliey  in  fact  had  been  a  policy  of  c(mciliaUon. 
But  Lallj,  confident  in  his  strength,  to-ied  to 
ignore  the  existence,  as  anation,  of  the  miUions 
<^  Hindastan.  When  men  whose  caste  for- 
bade them  to  labonr  refused  to  act  as  coolies, 
tbej  were  atMoeimpreeBed,  uid  driven  to  their 
tMks.  Tbenative  inhabitanto  of Pondioheny 
wen^  in  tlUa  way,  eondemned  wlthoat  diatinc- 
tim  to  idl  aorta  of  labour,  Brahmioa  wetto 
eoaipelted  to  carry  the  loade  their  caato  for- 
bade them  to  toDcb^  and  were  yoked  with 
the  pariah  and  soodra  to  draw  carts.  The 
rcralt  was  an  nniversal  panic  it  Pondieherry. 
When  de  Leyrit  and  the  Council  remonstrate, 
they  wne  treated  as  aooomplioes  who  had 
been  iHibed.  Wlien  he  returned  from  the 
eoaqaest  of  Fort  St'  David,  be  retnmed  to  a 
ei^t  A»  European  and  Native  inhabitants  of 
which  were  Mike  atmek  by  a  paralysis  of 
terror,  and  imbued  wilJi  a  feeling  of  aavi^^e 
hatred.  Of  theae  two  feelioga  he  himself 
wu  at  once  the  canae  and  the  object, 
Hii  oAoers  petiti<med  that  Bos&y  ahooN 
Momumd  them  in  the  field.  When  before 
Madras  hia  officers  shrank  firom  an  assault 
out  of  hato  for  him,  and  at  last,  deserted  by 
his  fleets  with  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  and  an 
object  of  active  hatred  to  every  officer  under 
his  e<Rnmaad,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  Bnssy 
(0  the  active  command.  After  the  battle  of 
Wandewasfa,  in  which  colcmel,  afterwards  sir 
EjEe  Coote,  totally  defeated  him,  he  was 
eonp^ad,  with  mntinbna  tfoops  and  hostile 
popolatimi,  to  defuid  Pondieherry.  Without 
tfliofercemente,  or  anppliee,  or  forage,  detest- 
ed by  his  officers  and  so  hated  by  ^e  popula- 
tiw  that  they  tried  to  kill  him,  he  defended 
the  town  for  months  against  a  superior  army, 
compelling  even  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
li^era^  who  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
Aan  so  deteated  could  have  held  the  reins  so 
kng.  By  the  1st  May  1 760,  the  French  Army 
was  confined  almoet  to  the  limits  of  Pondi- 
cbeRy,  and  Ae  place  was  virtoally  invested 
by  sea  and  larad.  Even  Aea,  Lally  never  for 
a  moment  ahowed  the  alighteat  sign  of  des- 
prir^  Ftar  the  nine  mtrntba  that  followed, 
ftM^h  thwarted  by  Intrignes  and  opposition 
vithin  the  walls,  by  the  discontented  seme  of 
Us  tnx^  and  ^e  faithleeaness  of  others,  he 
•till  maintained  a  lof^  mind  in  difficult  cir- 
fomstaucea.  All  this  time  he  was  surrounded 
b^  those  whom  he  had  made  hie  enemies,  he 
vas  ill,  harassed  and  opposed.  The  regiment 
of  Lonmine  had  been  rednced  to  327  men, 
thatof  £«Uy  to230  j  whilst  the  enemy  had 
laorivttd  l^e  rdnforoemeots.  Plnal^,  all 
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resonnwa  having  been  exhausted,  and  having 
but  four  oimcea  of  rice  left  for  distribntimi  to 
each  soldier,  he  agreed  on  the  14^  January 
to  capitalate,  but  the  English  refused  to  grant 
him  terms,  and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  (16th  January  1761).  The  fol- 
Ipwing  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  English 
officer  who  was  present  at  thesie^,  will  show 
the  etndto  to  which  Lally  was  n^uoed  before 
he  gave  in.  '  Our  Artery,*  he  says, '  per- 
formed woodwa,  but  the  want  of  every  neeea^ 
aary  within  waa  what  chiefly  wrought  io  oar 
&voar.  The  inhabitents  had  snb^ted  far  a 
long  tiaae  upon  their  elei^bants,  horses,  eamelSt 
fte.  I  can  assure  you  for  a  truth  that  a  dog 
sold  for  24  rupees  ;  of  this  miserable  provi- 
snOf  there  did  not  remain  enou^  far  one  day 
longer,  when  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  place.'  Again  referring  to  Lally,  he  says, 
'  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his  abilities,  ibe 
mani^ing  so  long  and  vigorous  a  defence,  in 
a  place  where  he  was  held  in  universal  dotes- 
tation.'  Aa  he  niarched  out  of  the  citadel  of 
P<mdichaTy,  he  was  saluted  witii  a  lond  and 
general  hisi^  and  iras  hiaded  with  the  moat 
abaaive  and  of^brioua  epitbeta.  The  In- 
tendant  of  hia  army  who  followed  him,  ui  oM 
half  blind  man,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Lally  himself  would 
have  hhared  the  same  fkto  but  for  the  oppor- 
tune appearance  of  some  English  hussars, 
fle  returned  to  France,  and  round  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Government 
he  had  served  so  sealously.  For  twelve 
months  he  occupied  himself  in  prayers  for 
an  inquiry,  but  obtained  only  an  inveeti- 
gaUon,  waa  condemned  on  two  cfaargea,—- 
inaolenca  to  Hia  Hiyesty'a  other  offieera^ 
irtiich  waa  true,  treaacm  to  Hia  M i^esty,  whidi 
was  foise^ — waa  baled  forth  in  a  dnngcart  to 
his  executi<m,  and  cognizant  to  die  last  of  his 
one  misfortune,  died  exclaimiog,  "  *  Tell  my 
judges  that  Grod  has  given  me  grace  to  par- 
don them,  if  I  were  to  see  them  again,  I 
might  no  longer  have  the  forbearance  to  do 
it' ... .  An  English  officer,  writing  of  him  at 
the  time  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Madras,  says  ; 
— '  Monsieur  Iially  is  arrived  amongst  na  ; 
notwithstanding  his  fallen  condition  he  ia  now 
as  proud  and  haoghty  as  ever.  A  great  share 
of  wit,  sense,  and  martial  id)ilitiea,  obaenred 
by  a  savage  ferocity,  and  an  nndiatingaisbed 
contempt  for  every  person  that  moves  in  a 
sphere  below  Aat  Of  a  general,  characterize 
this  odd  compound  of  a  man/ — The  Oareer 
of  Count  Lalfyt  a  Lecture  by  Major  G.  B, 
Malteton,  Calcutta  :  Le  Page  ^  Co. 

LAL  HIBGH,  Guz.,  Hm>.,  Duk.  Cap- 
sicum frutescens,  Cayenne  pepper,  Capricum 
anonnm :  Gapaicom  faatigia. 
LAL.HOORGA,  Bkho.  (^^^i^^  $ocka- 
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CMttb,  CMo^  ratoi* 

LAL-MUBaH-KE3,  Hud.  CeloBi«cri»- 
tata,  Xtnis. ;  Roxb. 

ItAL  N^UTI,  BiKa.  AmuaDtai  atropar- 
pdreu^  Eoxb. 

LALO,  Fb.,  of  Maurit.  AbelmoMbof  es- 
eoleatoa,  W. 

LAUOORA,  Bee  Kbyber. 

IjAL  I'ADMA,  Nelutnbium  BpecioBum. 

LAX-FADUA-£U-BUB£E,  Bjaro.  Neri- 
nm  rosea  ploaum. 

LAL  FIABA,  Bxm.  Faidinm  pemife- 

IiAL-SABUN££,  Bno^  Triaakhema 
mbeltam. 

LAL-BABUNI,  Trknthema  obcordifellum. 
LAIrSAG,  Hind.  AmarantuB  gaogetious, 
Limit 

LAL  S£M  Kl  FHALLL  Dns.  Lablab 
.  TiUgariB. 

L^L-SHA£t  Bevo.  Aaiaranlua^jaiigeti- 
eaa,  Linn. 

LAL-SHAKBKAND-ALU,  Bkncf.  Bata- 
tas panicttlatos. 

LAL-SUBU^XA,  HiKD.  Cannaiadioa. 

LAL-SOOajYU-MUNI,BKirck  HUuaoiu 
lartfia. 

UlL  SUFSI-AM,  Hixp.  Fsidiain  pomi- 
fyrum,  lAnn. 

LAL-SURBUJUTA,  Behg.  Canaa  in- 
dioa. 

LAL-SUMBULKHAB,  Ddk.   Bed  sol- 
l^mret  of  Arsemc, 
LAL  XUR,  Him,  var.  of  Caijanas  jndicni^ 

LAL-UNTIYA.  Bino.   Amarantiu  atro- 

'  LAiUA*  Qon-eotly  blanu^  ia  the  Tibetan 
word  fw  a  anpaior.  The  Dalai  Ijuna,  liter- 
ally  ooeaa  lupwjor,  is  tiie  higheet  in  rank  of 
iSub  TilMtan  lamaa.  He  residea  at  Lbaiaa. 
He  is  viewed  as  an  incaiiistion  of  tJie  Dlyano 
Bodbi^twa  Cbenresi,  who  is  8up|M0Bed  to 
eiFe!et  his  re-«mbodiinent  by  a  beam  of  light 
vhidi  issues  from  his  body  and  enters  the 
individual  whom  he  selects  for  his  ra-desceot. 
The  hooorific  title  of  Lama,  (61ama)  strictly 
belongs  only  to  the  superiors  of  oonvents : 
but  18  ^tpUed  also  to  ordained  priests.  The 
Tibatan  priests  «re  ordained  to  celebaoy ; 
but  as  ihey  lire  ui^der  the  same  roof  with 
nans,  this  probibitira  k  probably  not  tiAi- 
lowedoat.  TheEbanpoiaaheadLama,«od 
these  axe  the  superiora  of  the  lai^^  monaa- 
teriefl.  The  Delai  Lamas  are  selected  by  the 
olergy,  but,  siooe  1793»  -the  Chbeee  ^orem- 
ment  inflaence  the  dection,  to  obtain  the  sons 
of  fomilies  known  for  their  loyalty.  In 
Bhutan  the  £hanpo  have  mada  themselves 
almost  independent  of  the  BaUl  liama^  and 
tin  wlsr  of  Bhutan,  the  Bhiinn«  Binpoehe 
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M*  Dharma  B^jah,  yieUa  bat  a  Ioqh 
obe^OBfie.  Lanus  are  vary  numeroosi  M 
Lhassaandits  Tidnity ;  Dr.  Campbell  gives  » 
list  of  12  priacipal  moDaeterieSt  inhid)ited  by 
a  total  of  18,500  Lamas.  In  Ladak,  then 
are  about  1 2,000  Lama  in  a  popolaiira  of 
l«i8,000.  There  has  been  some  misapprs' 
haoBton  regarding  the  Buddha  and  Bodhisitr 
wa,  ihe  r^eneratiea  of  the  Grraad  Lt« 
being  conendered  as  an  exei^ttooid  ease  of  a 
Buddha  returaiDg  amongst  mankind,  lit 
HodgfloD,  (pp.  137,  ISA,)  truly  calls  ths 
"divme  Lanas"  «f  Tibet^  Arbntat  bnt  ht 
baUevea  "  that  a  very  groaa  saparsti^  hsi 
wrested  the  jost  aotiaa  of  tfae  charaetsr  to  its 
own  use,"  and  so  created  the  **inun(Nrtiil 
mortals,  nr  present  palpable  divinities  of 
Tibet."  Fra  Qraaio  says  that "  Lsma  sevpn 
sam«oU*  istessa  auimadel  medesime  (iany-o' 
iub)  oppore  in  altri  coi'pi."  Bemnsat  wu 
not  aware  this  fact  when  he  stated  "  Lei 
Lamas  do  Tibet  se  considermt  enx^nSnei 
oommo  antant  de  divinit^  (Bouddhae)  heu- 
neos  ponr  le  saint  des  horames."  Btit^ei- 
planation  which  Miyor  Cwudagham  reenvei 
in  ZAdak,  whfoh  is  the  sane  aa  that  ebtuMd 
fay  Fra  Orazfo  in  Lhasa,  is  simple  and  eca- 
rinciag.  The  Grand  Lama  is  only  a  i»- 
genwated  Bodhisatwa,  who  refrains  from 
aoceptiag  Baddhahood,  Ijhat  he  may  eoDtiaiu 
to  be  bom  again  and  again  for  the  ))eBefit«f 
mankind.  Fw  a  Buddha  cannot  possibly  be 
Fsgenerated,  and  henoe  the  famous  epithetsaf 
Sathagata,  "thus  gone,"  and  Sngata  "ireli 
gone,"  or  gone  for  €fv«r.  The  ordhtafy  mosk 
or  (sieet  in  Tibet  is  the  Gyleng,  above  when 
are  the  Llaaia  ot  pcesidenta,  and  below  wfaoa 
are  the  Tofaba  and  Tapp*.  The  Tappa  ii  t 
pn^UfHier  who  iaadmitled into  theeatabliah> 
men!  to  whieh  ho  wnuhtatitaoh  bfanaelfattfta 
age  of  8  or  10  and  reaetvea  ioatniclion  ao> 
cordingly.  At  16,  be  becomes  a  Tohba,  nai 
at  24  a  Gylwg,  provided  his  aoquiraneatebe 
satififactoTfr.  There  are  two  sects,  the  Gyl* 
hipka,  who  dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Sbanuntf 
in  red,  the  Shammar  Gylong  being  allowed  to 
marry.  So  also  the  Great  Lama  of  Thibet 
is  regarded  as  immortal ;  (hoogfa  his  spirit 
occssiooally  passes  from  one  eartiUy  teaeatatf 
to  anothn*. 

is  the  "Lanu  TeavQiPg,"  the 
private  gnni,  or  high  prieat  of  the  "^riaai 
Lama."  He  is  appoioted  by  ordtf  of  <ht 
emperor,  and  ia  sometimes  «i  awtad  Xaaw, 
but  not  alweys.  His  office  is  to  teach  Md 
train  thoGi-aod  lAmainduildhnodand  yoat^ 
and  lead  him,  if  he  ew,  aftarwards.  He  is 
indeed  en  important  p«ifooage  in  the  bod- 
dhist  world,  being  noiess  tban  theko^rof  the 
Grand  Lama's  coaaeieve*  The  nominatisa 
to  this  poM  beisg  La  the/haoAn^^  «Mpci«« 
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famiifaw  AD  iDtcMstiag  elu«  to  the  extent  ol 
the  inperis)  power  over  the  church  »f  Thibet 
The  Che  Kap  Eerapn  LatDS  is  %  chaTchmiin 
•I  great  influence  in  the  G^overnment.  He 
appeuw  to  represeat  Uie  Grend  Lama  in  the 
WQOcil  «f  state  and  ia  the  deliberations  of  the 
Shapee.  He  may  be  called  Secretarj'  or 
ICnister  ftr  the  ohvrob,  and  tbe  Shapee  maji 
eorreetly  enough,  be  called  tbe  fWaoat, 
Jnfidal,  BeTeone  and  Home  SeeretarieB,  or 
miaisters. 

Tbe  Tibetan  Treasury  is  managed  by  two 
(^oers  named  Jhaasa  ;  boUi  are  Lamas,  and 
letooDjointiy,  although  one  of  ^em  is  Trea- 
rorer  on  behalf  of  the  "  Grand  Lama,"  and 
tha  other  on  behalf  of  the  Koonie-hen  or  tem- 
poral estate.  They  are  assisted  by  two  Sob- 
Treasurers  styled  Shan^tes.  Foar  officers 
deeigaated  Da»|m»,  &e  commanders  of  the 
Thibetan  Troops,  and  act  as  CiTil  and  Political 
CommiwioDers  on  oocasiona  of  fVontier  or 
ether  distnrbaiioee,  tfiey  are  ThtbelaDs,  and 
act  Ijbimb.  The  ordinary  eowse  of  offleial 
promotioii  ia  from  a  Da-pun  to  •  Shapee  ;  of 
aqoal  nuk,  to  the  Da-f>on  is  the  Che-pnn, 
who  iBf  hOTrerer,  a  ctvil  offieer  and  acta  ia  all 
depertnofits  aa  Deputy  to  the  Shapee.  Sfaate 
Shapee,  was  the  energetic  Commander-ia- 
Chief  of  the  Thibetan  army  which  opposed 
the  Nipaleae  under  Jang  Bahadoor.  The 
Sbapee  ia  often  employed  as  Commissioner 
en  depatations  in  oiTil  afibira  either  Judicial 
n  Fiscal,  and  all  the  eases  sent  up  by  the 
P(riic8  tor  trial  before  the  Shapee  are  for* 
nrdsd  tbroai^  thia  offlc«r.  AH  appoint- 
MBts  to  the  offlcee  above  noted,  xvqaire  tiie 
cODflrmatioQ  of  the  empercv. 
A  religioaB  exercise  much  practised  by  the 

!  kiddhist,  is  tkat  of  going  round  tbe  coflvent, 
proHtrat^  himself  at  every  step.  Some- 
timee  an  immeDse  number  of  devotees  will  be 
going  through  their  act  of  devotion  at  the 

'  anae  time,  one  after  the  other,  and  they  wiH 
iactade  ail  theneighbonring  bnildingsin  tbrar 
ptwtratioos.  The  feat  must  be  performed 
^  at  onee  withont  any  Interm^oB,  even 
that  of  fltt^iping  for  a  few  moments  to  take 
Motisfament ;  and  the  prostrations  must  be 
firfeo^  tlwtis  to  the  body  must  be  ex- 
tended its  wbote  length  and  forehead  most 
tooch  the  earth  while  the  arms  are  stretched 
nt  m  front,  and  the  hands  joined.  Before 
riuog  also  the  pilgrim  must  describe  a  circle 
wiA  two  Tson's  horns  which  he  holds  in  his 
haods.  Some  content  themselves  with  taking 
&  walk  round  the  convM^  rolling  all  the 
vhile  between  Aek'  fiogen  the  beads  of  tiieir 
hi^  dianlet,  or  giving  a  roti^ry  movement 
tea  kind  of  pr^i^  nUH,  wMch  turns  with 
iscradible  im^ty.  This  instroment  ia  called 
t  C3ni-Eor,  that  iS|  **  turning  prayer  ;**  and  it 
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is  common  enough  to  see  &ese  fixed  in 
bed  of  a  ranning  stream,  as  the^  are  then  set 
in  motion  by  the  water,  ftod  go  on  ^laying 
night  and  day,  to  the  special  benefit  of  tbe 
person  who  bus  {^aeed  them  there.  The 
Tartars  aho  suspend  these  coBvenient  implc" 
iMBts  over  tfaeur  domestic  hearths  that  they 
may  be  pot  in  motion  by  the  tturrent  <^  ooot 
airfhim  the  opening  of  the  tea^  and  so  twirl 
Ibr  tiw  peace  and  pro^erity  of  the  finnily. 
Another  machine  which  the  buddhists  make 
use  of  to  simplify  their  devotional  activity  is 
that  of  a  large  barrel  turning  on  an  axis.  It 
is  made  «f  thick  pasteboai^,  fabricated  of 
innnmwable  sheets  of  paper  pasted  <me  on 
another,  and  open  whieh  are  written  in  Thi- 
betan character  tbe  prayers  most  ia  fk^im. 
Ilioeewho  have  not  eufficieot  xear  or  suffi- 
cient strengtii  to  place  on  their  backs  an  im- 
mense load  of  books,  and  proetraite  themselves 
at  every  step  in  the  mnd,  adopt  tids  eaner 
method,  and  the  devout  eaa  then  ea^  ^ink, 
and  ale^  at  theAt  eas^  wlute  the  comi^. 
sant  machine  does  aU  their  praying  ft/r 
them.  As  a  penoace,  or  under  a  vow,  a  Lama 
will  open  his  belly,  take  out  his  entrails 
and  place  them  before  him,  and  tiiea  re- 
tara,  immediately  to  his  former  state.  This 
spectacle,  atrocioos  and  disgusting  as  it  is,  is 
very  common  in  the  Lama  convents  ef  Tai<- 
tary.  The  Bokte  wbo  is  to  display  his  power, 
as  the  Mongols  My,  prepares  himself  for  the 
act  by  long  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  ;  and 
during  the  whole  time  he  mast  mamtain  the 
most  absolute  silence^  and  refhdn  from  all  etaa- 
mnnication  with  men.  In  TUbotf  the  vemaim  of 
the  sovereign  Lamas  are  deposited  entire  in 
shrines  prepared  for  their  remains  which  era 
ever  afterwards  regarded  as  sacred  and  visited 
with  religious  awe.  The  bodies  of  the  inferior 
Lama  are  usually  burnt  and  their  ashes  pre- 
served in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which  places 
are  assigned  in  their  sacved  cabinets.  Ordi- 
nary pBTSfms  are  ti-eoted  with  less  ceremony 
— some  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences  where 
there  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites. 
Mid  otiier  camiveroua  animals:  But  they 
also  have  places  Snrrounded  by  walls  where 
the  dead  are  placed.  The  Mtmgols  some- 
times bury  their  <tead  ;  often  th^  leave  them 
exposed  in  their  coffins,  or  cover  them  with 
stones,  paying  regard  to  the  sign  under  which 
the  deceased  was  bom,  his  age,  the  day  and 
hour  of  hie  death,  which  determine  the  mode 
in  whieh  he  is  to  be  interred.  For  this  paiv 
pose  they  consult  some  book^  which  are 
explained  to  them  by  the  Lama.  Sometimes 
they  burn  the  corpse,  vr  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Children  who  die 
suddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  aa  the  road. 


LAMBAB. 


LAMBOK. 


pcomm  dies,  the  body  is  Bometimes  butiedf  or 
barat  <Hr  thrown  into  the  rivert  or  cnt  into 
Bmall  pieces  and  burnt,  admonitions  are  made 
over  the  body  to  the  departed  spirit,  snch  as 
do  not  trouble  yourself,  yoa  cannot  eater  it 
(meaning;  the  dead  bod;,)  in  summer  it  quick- 
ly becomes  corrupt,  in  winter  it  freezes  and 
is  too  cold  for  you.— JFVa  Orazio  in  Nouv. 
Jour.  Aaiat.,  t.  xiv,  p.  408,  ii,  ;  Jour,  des 
Savantes,  Mai  1»31,  p.  263  ;  The  Bhilsa 
Topes,  by  Major  Cunningham^  p.  67  ;  Lub' 
boek'$  Orig.  of  Civil  p,  236  ;  Rue^$  Beeol- 
Uctiont of  Joumey,  pp.  lilt  125, 126  ;21mi- 
luno$hff»  Journey  to  Peking,  Voi.  ii,  p.  S12 ; 
MooreroJ^t  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  12.  See  £o- 
ko-khoton,  Eouren,  Kunawer,  Ladak,  Sakya 
muni,  Skardo,  Sikh,  Tibet 

LAHAJJAKAMU,  Sanb.,  or  YattiTem, 
TxL.   Andropogon  muricatua,  Retz. 

LAUAK,  or  Lamak  chair,  Mault.  Tallow. 

LAMANZA,  Hind.   Cedrus  deodai'a. 

LAMA  SERAI,  see  Koureu,  Koko-khoton. 

LAMAT  or  Lamkay  Islaud,  is  about  3^ 
miles  long  with  high  yellow  cl'tSs  to  the  weet- 
wanl.  It  is  in  lat  22*  19^'  N.,  long,  120'  27' 
east 

LAMB,  Hind.  Erapwstis,  «p. 

IAMB.  The  vegeteble  onriosity  known  a« 

the  Tartarian  lAml^  is  thus  apostrophised  by 

Br.  Darwin : — 

Gtadlsd  la  saov,  ud  fimned  hf  Aretie  air, 
SUb«b,  gratle  Baromets !  thj  golden  hair ; 
Booted  in  earth  e&eb  cloven  hoof  descends, 
And  roand  and  round  her  flexile  neck  ihe  bend* ; 
CrOM  the  grajr  eonU-mou,  and  lioarr  tbrme, 
Or  uifB  with  roBj  tongae  the  mel^og  rime, 
Sjes  with  mote  teDdemeu  her  distant  dam, 
Or  Mwma  (o  blea^  a  Tegatabto  Lamb. 

The  plant  about  which  these  fkbles '  have 
gathered  seems  now  to  be  referred  to  the 
fern  genus  Cibotium,  formerly  to  Aspidium. 
The  English  Cyclopsedia  says,  "  The  Rhizo- 
ma  of  Aapidium  barbmetz  presents  a  rude 
resemblance  to  an  animal.  It  is  covered 
with  a  silky  down,  and  when  cut  into  has  a 
soft  inside  with  a  reddish,  flesh-coloured 
appearance,  sufficient  to  aecouot  for  the 
origin  of  the  fables  with  regard  to  its  animal 
nature. — Yule  Cathay^  Vol.  i,  p.  145. 

LAMBA,  TiBXTAH.  A  priest,  a  monk. 
Enropeans  usually  spell  it  L'lama. 

LAMBA,  Hind.    Aristida  depressa. 

LAMBADL 


Banjara, 
Lamballie, 
Lombtltis, 
Lombardis, 


Hind. 
Tkl. 


LambanI, 
Lninbaii, 
Lambara, 
llambudi, 


Mabr. 
Hind.,  Due. 
Tax. 


Trarelliug  grain  merchants,  better  known  as 
Binjara.  The  Bmjara  style  themsetTesGohur. 

LAMBAR,  or  Lambardar,  Hihd.  The 
village  head-man  who  collects  the  revenue 
from  Ihe  proprietws  of  his  village,  and  pays 
it  into  the  tahsil— he  is  a  sort  of  middleman 
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between  ihe  offlcials  of  Gornnmoit  aod  the 
body  of  proprietors  and  rent-payers :  he  is 
called  in  Hazara,  &c.,  must^ir  ;  and  ib  odia 
parts,  as  also  generally  before  British  rale  fai 
the  Punjab,  mukaddam.  It  is  an  Asglo- 
Indian  word  from  number  and  dar,  and  in 
Bengal,  is  a  fanner  who  settles  with  the  Go- 
vernment In  the  Mafaratta  coontry  thii 
work  is  taken  by  the  potail. 

LAMD-DOB,  RiSD.  Cord  from  fibre  of 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

LAMBOK,  an  island  east  of  Ball  island, 
and  only  differs  from  Bali  in  the  raremnstues 
of  the  nativea  jnrofessiDg  the  mabomedan 
religion.  The  town  of  Bali  Labcgee,  on  tbe 
east  side  of  the  island,  is  mora  AvqaenUy 
visiied  by  British  ships  than  any  other  native 
port  in  the  Archipelago,  as  vessels  from  ^ev 
South  Wales  often  od^  here  on  th^r  voyage 
to  China  for  the  purchase  of  rice.  In  1829 
some  Dutch  cruizers  visited  this  island  and 
that  of  Bali,  in  order  to  buy  aUves,  wbtdi 
were  required  to  recruit  their  anoy,  sad 
about  one  thousand  were  procured,  at  the 
vate  of  twenty  doliara  a  head.  They  an, 
also,  visited  occasionally  by  French  vesnla 
fron  Bpurbon  for  the  same  parposeu  Tbe 
natives  of  both  ielands  devote  their  wbols 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  large  qnantities 
of  rice  are  exported  to  China  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. Hides,  tobacco,  cocoannt  oil,  and 
coffiie,  are  also  exported  ;  tbe  cotton  prodaced 
in  tbe  islaud  is  of  an  exoellent  quality,  bciag 
considered  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
manufactured  into  calico,  but  the  tedious  pro* 
cees  of  cleftning  and  spinnmg  the  raw  material 
renders  it  very  expensive :  British  and  Indian 
calicoes,  therefore,  meet  wiih  area^y  "'^ 
Larnbok  strait,  is  ftxmed  by  the  isUnd  of 
Ball  to  the  west,  and  that  of  Lunbcdc  to  tbe 
east.  The  rajah  of  Lambok  has  the  title  of 
Anak  Agong,  which  means  son  of  heaveo. 
The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  X«mbok,  are 
oalled  "Sassak."  The  people  of  Lambok 
believe  that  some  men  can  torn  themselvea 
into  crocodiles,  which  transf(»Tnation  they 
adopt  in  order  to  devour  their  enanies. 
The  Sassak  indigenes  of  Lambok,  are  a 
Malay  race,  hardly  difiwiog  from  those  of 
Malacca  or  Bomet^  aod  have  beoi  eonverted 
to  mah<»Dedanism,  bnt  the  mling  race  are 
brahmioical  and  fVom  Bali.  The  men  ue 
jealous  and  strict  with  their  wives,  iufideli^ 
is  punished  by  the  eonple  being  tied  back  to 
back  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  croco- 
diles devour  the  bodies.  Even  a  married 
woitaan  accepting  a  flower,  or  betel,  fnm  a 
stranger,  has  been  puuiahed  by  death  with 
the  kris,  and  any  tme  found  without  leave 
within  the  gnmnda  of  a  hons^  is  kreesed  and 
his  body  thrown  out  to-  Jb}^  ^4i!eeL  The 
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LAXBLUOOSHU. 

pe<^  frequwtlj  do  unolc,  bat  it  scenu 
to  be  deUhwatelj  done-  On  one  occasion,  a 
persoQ  doing  amok  killed  17  people  before  he 
coDid  be  killed.  In  war,  a  whole  regiment  will 
^ne  to  amok,  and  tiien  run  on  with  such 
desperate  resolution  as  to  be  very  formidable 
tomeo  less  excited  than  themselves. —  Wall^ 
pp.  161,  173-174;  Mr.  Earl,  pp.  B9-91, 

LAMBBUS  ECHINATUS,  L.  longima. 
ma,  L.  semtne,  see  Fartbenopids. 

LAMB-SKINS. 

Ptuz  da  ftgMAiix,  Fr.  I  Anftkbiri  kulit,  MaulT. 
Lftmmifelle,  Qer.    PUUm  de  oordem,  Sr. 

PUK  ignelfine,  It.  | 

Lamb-skiDS  are  used  iu  Persia  and  Tibet 
dressed  with  the  wool  and  made  into  caps. 
Lsmb-skins  sell  at  Leh  for  one  rupee  each  ; 
lambs  are  much  cheaper  if  bought  atire. 
In  Enrope  lamb-skios  are  used  in  the  glove 
mtnafacture. — Adventures  of  a  Lady  inTar- 
iary,  Sfc.^  Mrs.  Harvey^  Vol.  i,  p.  353. 

LAMBTON,  Colonel,  Surveyor  General  of 
India,  wrote  on  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
on  the  meridian  in  As.  Res.,  Vol.  xiii,  p. 
1 ;  Ibid.,  1816,  Vol.  xii,  p.  283.  Method  for 
extending  a  geographical  survey  across  the 
Peoinsala  of  India,  Ibid.,  1801,  Vol.  vii, 
p.  312.  Heaeuremeot  of  an  arc  on  the 
meridian  on  the  Coromandei  Coast,  Ibid., 
1905,  Vol.  Tiii,  p.  1 37  ;  Ibid.,  1816,  Vol.  xii, 

1.  Account  of  Trignometrical  operations 
uras  Lidia,  connecting  Fort  St.  George  and 
Hsngalora,  Ibid.,  18^  Vol.  z,  p.  290.~ 
Dr.  BMt  Cat. 

LAHEOH,  see  Kohistan. 

LAMELLICORNIA,aBectioDoftheOrder 
Coleoptera. 

Okdsr  Colroptbra. 
gacncnr  Luiau.iooKiiu. 
Ai.  (1).  Kseliiras  mwlMii.  Wtstm. 

Sjn. 

Z,  nuelMjftDiu,  BdrM.  I  Cheirotonua  nwdesii,  JTopc. 

Of  ft  bnnr-greea  ooloiir,  iaftl«  2^  ft&d  female  3 
bdtu  Img,  iniutibite  t)i«  AHMmete  ud  Htanalayui 
n^ou,  forelMB,  diiproportionatelj  Ioa(  and  bent. 
Bachinu  dopontianiu,  Bvrm^tUr. 
SyB. 

E.  i,  Uaflktu.  Wattrko%m- 
Inhftbitt  the  Philippine  laUnd^  length  2|  Inoliei. 

(8)  .  I>7nMtes  budwicfcii,  mpe. 
hhiiUti  Nepftol,  length  about  2  inofaee. 

(4)  .  Jomiige  ruckeri,  Bavndetg. 
InUbite  the  Himalayft,  length  iochoi. 

(5)  .  Heterorldna  nigiitanis,  Bopt. 

S/n. 

Cttoaift  sinitamt,  Bapt.  \  Cetonia  matabilis,  Bop*. 
InhabitiLandonr,  its  favmtitta  reeort  la  wild  indigo. 

(6)  .  H.  bopei. 

SjB. 

H.  bengalanali. 
Tbb  renrta  to  the  wild  indigo.  H.  bengaleniu  u 
■ppond  by  Dr.  Bmuoh  to  be  the  female, 
m.  H.  antluMia^  Wtttm, 
InUttte  upper  India,  l«i«^  1^  Ua«s> 

(8.)  Bombodes  vma,  WtMho. 
htebita  the  HlmalaTa. 

(9)  .  Peparooota  harringtonU,  Watm* 
InluiBtatAe  Hinali^ai. 

(10)  .  Paraala^  nifo-irista,  Watso. 
bhahttf  Sylhet  and  Aann. 
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x.k.vninau%wnaL, 

LAMES  DE  £COBC£  DE  CITRON, 
Fb.   Lemon  peel. 

LAMIACE^  Lindl.,  the  Mint  tribe  of 
plants,  the  Labiate  of  Jussieu,  comprisiug  II 
Gen.,  299  species,  viz.,  80  Ocimes  ;  88  Men- 
thete  ;  8  Monardeee  ;  4  Satureies  ;  7  Melis- 
se»  ;  12  ScutellariesB  ;  25  Nepeteae  ;  98  Sta- 
ohyee  ;  14  Praaies,  18  Ajuge».  Dr-  Royle 
recommended  the  introduction  of  the  pepper- 
mint plant,  wi^  the  essential  oil  of  which 
the  natives  are  well  acquainted  from  its 
oommoa  use  in  cholera.  Species  of  Aniso- 
meles,  Diospita,  Elsoboltsia  and  Pogostemoa 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  their  European 
allies.  The  only  plant  of  this  fomily  mnch 
cultivated  in  India  is  the  Dracocephalum 
royleauum,  or  Balungoo,  the  seeds  of  which, 
Tukhm  baluDgoo,  are  very  generally  used  in 
India  for  the  preparation  of  mucilaglDOus 
drinks.  Colens  barbatns  is  a  very  aromatic 
plant  of  India,  of  the  family  Labiatte.  The 
strongly  scented  Plectrantbus  rugoEus,  the 
Ptmar  or  Fisumar,  is  a  plant  of  Eaghui. — 
Royle,  p.  303  ;  O'Sh.,  pp.  91-492. 

LAMGHAN,  see  Kohistan. 

LAMINABIA  SACCHARINA,  *p. 

Glllar-Pattr,  |  aiUur.k»-:Mtr,HucD. 

Is  officinal  at  Lahore  and  in  Cashmere.  The 

fronds  are  procured  from  Thibet,  where  they 
are  reported  to  grow  in  a  salt  lake,  but  some 
muntain  that  they  are  brought  fiom  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  plant  prolwbly  grows  in 
all  Uie  salt  lakes  of  High  Asia,  also  it  is  pro- 
bably brought  from  the  sea  through  China. 
It  is  imported  fran  Yarkand  and  Ti&  Kash- 
mir. It  contains  much  iodine,  and  acts  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofulous  affections  and  en- 
largement of  the  thiyroid  gland  or  goitre 
(gillar  or  gal)  a  oommoa  disease  in  many 
parts  of  the  Himalaya.  If  washed  and  hong 
up,  a  saccharine  substance  exndes.  It  con- 
sists of  long  ribbon-like  pieces.  Dr.  Caytey 
states  that  16  seers  of  this  were  imported 
firwn  Tarkand  to  Le  in  1867.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Japau^  where  it  is  ext^ivety 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  being  first  washed 
in  cold  water  and  then  boiled  in  milk  or  broth. 
— Honigberger,  p.  297  ;  PovelCt  Sand' 
book.  Vol.  i,  p.  384  ;  Dt.  J.  L.  Stewares 
Pat^ab  Ptantt,  p.  2  69  ;  StAmomTf  Camml. 
Produet,  p.  879. 

LAMJA!^  Hind.  Androp(^oa  iwaran- 
cusa,  Cymbopf^on  iwanmcosa. 

LAMLTTM,  see  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia. 

LAMMA  ISLAND,  lies  off  the  S.  W.  side 
of  Hoog-Eong. 

LAMMAY,  Buim.  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  house  posts  ;  it  is  a  red,  light,  but 
useful  timber,  like  sandal  wood,  and  is  free 
from  athu^  of  inseets. — Captain  Dance, 

LAMMEBOEYER  or  BeBrded-Tultare, 

C^^d  by  Vj  O  Og  IC 


LAHF  BLAXJK. 


UUCFOHG. 


Fuint-Obaragb,  Puts. 
lAmpadu,  Bus. 
Dwipo,  Saitic.,  Tbl. 
Laid  para,  Sp. 
Yollak,  Tam. 


the  Gypaetaa  barbaiiu,  is  witluHit  doabt^ 
the  "  Roc**  of  Arabian  Nighta  and  the 
"  Nisser"  mentuned  hx  Bnue  in  his  TmniB 
in  AbysaiDia.— ^daai*. 

LAlfMSFELLE,  Ger.  Lamb-skina. 

LAMOCH  ISLANDS,  fonr  in  number,  on 
the  Hoath  Goaet  of  Gbina. 

LA-MOOf  Borh;.  A  email  tree,  like  a  wil- 
low, twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
gFowiog  only  near  aalt  water,  and  generally 
on  the  v&rj  edge.  The  blossom  is  very 
beantifal,  a  little  like -a  thistle,  very  fragrant, 
{wle^^reen,  large  vmbrella-shaped  pistil,  in- 
nnmenble  stamens,  no  cMvlUi,  bat  a  thick 
calyx,  whidi  remunii,  and  h<^d8  the  fruit  like 
a  dish.  Mookeya  are  fond  of  the  fhiity  and 
are  often  seen  in  tte  tree.  The  natives  use 
itiacarry.—Jtfajetfn'f  Travelt,  Fb^i,0. 181. 

LAUF. 
Dips,  Ekto. 
Lainpe,  Fs.,  Gsr. 

Charagb,  Hikd. 
LaceniA,  IT. 
PalitakaadiUftDDLpa,  Halat. 

Lamps  are  fbcmed  of  varions  material  and 
shapes,  in  them  liquid  influnmable  bodies 
are  burned,  for  the  purpose  of  prodneing  arti- 
ficial light  Those  in  most  common  nse  in 
India  are  Argind  lamps.  Lamps  are  arranged 
for  biuning  materials  wfai^  are  fitiid  at  onli- 
nary  temperatares,  in  order  to  prodoee  light. 
Such  are  tiie  oils.  A  feast  of  lamps  was 
held  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess of  war.  The  Jews  had  a  feast  of  lamps. 
The  hiodooa  have  a  feast  of  lamps,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year  as  that  of  the  Jews, 
in  honour  of  Kartakeya,  or  Scanden,  tiie  god 
of  war,  and  die  Bajpnts,  in  honour  of  Laksh- 
mi.  The  Paru  rdigionists  hare  a  feast  <^ 
lamps.  The  Chinese  bare  a  feast  of  lan- 
tems»,on  whifA  occasion  are  many  insorip- 
tioBs  on  the  lanterai,  a  usual  invocation  is 
Tien-tee,  San-sheeai,  Vanlia  Chia-tsai  i  Oh  1 
heaven,  earth,  the  throe  limits,  and  thousand 
iolielligencBB,  hail  I— BoAwtt,  p.  17  ;  Faulk- 
ner.   See  Lakshmi,  Dipawali,  Dewali. 

LAMPA,  Hind.   Andropogtn  arienlatas, 

LAMPADU,  Ros.  Lamps. 

LAMPARA,  Sp.  Lamps. 

LAMP  BLACK. 


Arang-para,  Halat. 

Kajal :  tlabi,  f kbs. 

Ncffiode  homo,  Sp. 

Mi!!;  Tak. 

Kaiiks,  Tn. 


KobL  Alt. 

Noirdefamte,  Fb. 

Klennua,  Qbr. 

KiO*I<  Hnm. 

Nero  dl  flimo,  I*. 

Nagro-ftuw,  It. 

liSQip-black  is  obtained  t^hnming  the  impu- 
rities left  in  the  precipitation  of  tar  md  pitch, 
and  collficiiag  the  deposit  in  the  form  of  soot. 
The  finest  kind  is  procured  by  collecting  the 
smoke  from  an  oil-lamp.  It  is  used  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  the  mannfactare  of  painter's 
ink.   The  mahomedan  women  of  Arabia, 
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Egypt,  Penia  aod  India  staiB  their  e7fr4Mbti 
witii  it.  Mahomedan  men  osft  antunony  Ut 
this  purpose. — McCulUck  ;  HerkioU. 

LAMPE,  Fb.,  Gkr.  Lamps. 

LAMPEAN  or  Laban  a  wood  of  Jan, 
light  but  durable^  and  afikwda  materials  for 
the  handles  of  the  speaiB  w  pikes  bone  fay 
the  natives. 

LAMP-OIL, 
Charfigh  lu  tel,      Ham.  |  Vallak.  yennai,  Ttf, 

The  kind  of  oil  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  for  burning  in  lamps  varies  widi 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  these  are  numenw. 
In  Great  Britain,  whale  oil,  boiled  from  ths 
subcuticular  £kt  of  the  whale,  was  long  ose^ 
and  still  is  to  a  certain  extent*  althou^  ths 
general  introdnction  of  coal  gas  has  leumel 
the  demand  fw  it.  Oils  obtained  from  seedi 
by  pressure  are  used  for  artificial  illuminatioa 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  wwld.  In  Pu^is,  oil 
of  rape-seed  and  oil  of  poppy-aeed  are  cUr^Sed 
for  lamps  by  filtration  through  cotton  wixd, 
uid  other  processes.  In  tiie  south  of  Franoe 
and  in  Italy  an  inferior  kind  of  olive-oU  is  used, 
aa  also  the  oil  of  Arachia  hypogaea,  or  earth- 
nut.  In  Italy,  lamp-oil  is  expressed  from 
the  stones  of  the  grape.  In  Piedmont  walnut- 
oil  is  used ;  in  India,  cocoano^  castor,  p(^7i 
sesamnm  and  ground-nnt  <h1«  are  in  use ;  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  v(  ^ 
Mediterranean  and  in  China,  oil  of  sesamoin 
seed  ;  and  in  tropical  countries,  cocoaont  oil 
(which  at  the  temperature  of  Britain  is  a 
white  solid-like  tallow)  is  burnt  oftoi  in 
lamps  made  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoannt  sod 
of  bamboo.  Much  of  the  lamp-oil  used  in 
China  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Ca- 
mellia oleifen^  cultivated  fOT  the  purpose 
as  is  also  a  shrub,  Crotoo  sebiferom,  froa 
the  fVuit  of  which  a  solid  oil  is  obtuned  faf 
expressiou.  Seal  ml  is  used  by  the  Esquimaux. 
The  essential  oils  are  too  volatile  for  Utapc 
Petroleum  and  naphtha  from  fossil  v^t^ 
matter  are  used  in  localities  which  prodoee 
them.  Naphtha,  the  moat  liquid  of  the  (nk, 
is  also  prepared  by  distilliog  fossil  v^etaUe 
matter,  aud  is  weU-adapted  for  burning.  la 
Genoa,  the  streets  are  lighted  with  naphlbi 
firom  the  adjacent  territory  of  Amiano  ;  and 
some  years  ago  it  was  obtuned  by  the  distil- 
lation of  pit  «>al,  for  the  purpose  of  baniiiv 
in  the  street-lamps  of  Londtu.  Alcohol, 
spirits  of  win^  is  often  used  as  a  sooree  of 
heat,  on  account  of  its  oleu.  flun^  no  soot 
b«ng  deposited^  Tom^nvm, 

LAMPONG.  ThesiEeoftbeeedbtrietsof 
Sumatra  is  about  12,926  square  English  miles. 
Their  maritime  boundaries  are  formed  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Sea  ud  the  Strwts  of 
Snnda,  and  on  the  east  by  Java,  whilst  the 
rivers  Hasuji  and  Fiuag  bomtd  it  as  the 
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north  ud  west  ToWeo  is  planted  here 
aad  tiiere,  bdt  it  doM  »ot  MOstitute  un  article 
of  export  Tha  leavw  '  do  not  grow  verj 
Urge,  bat  have  a  fine  fiAvonr.  The  iababi- 
taata  of  the  Lampoag  deem  their  tobacco 
better  than  that  of  Java  and  wiU  not  buy  or 
DM  tiie  latter.  It  is  fuvbable  that  the 
difieroDOfreoaufltB  more  in  the  preparation  of 
tbe  produce  than  in  the  plant  itself.  In  the 
marketB,  t(^MCCO  is  sold  aocording  to  tha 
of  Aa  eopper  moncrf .  The  pliable 
nitin  and  ihe  caoe  are  fitMind  in  ooiisIdwBbte 
qiantitieSf  and  are  sported  to  Singapore  and 
BitaTia.  The  cane  (Calamas  rotaug,  X>.)  is 
eiUed  hi  the  LaHnpongs  *'  femamba."  Tbe 
Mmatry  is  very  rich  in  species  of  these,  and 
allied  genera.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarabangi 
ommerated  besides  tha  aamambO)  the  follow- 
ittg  species 

Rotten  Botftan  Boitan 

Bubowarorbn-  SnU,  PriedM, 

war  bairar,  Vnn^  Seank, 

Bunku,  BtJk,  Tungij« 

Kommotan,  Euya,  Bonai^ 

Saasljr  or  J«-  Lakkl.  ICann. 

vuag,  Sibiik, 

Calamas  dmce,  L.,  i»  on\j  first  foand  fur- 
ther to  ihe  north-west,  in  the  plains  of  Palem- 
bu^,  "  Dammar  kacba,"  also  called  "  Dam- 
aar  mata  knching,**  for  some  years  main- 
ttaned  a  high  price  in  lAie  European  market. 
Olbcr  sorts  are  used  fbr  candlra  and  flambeaas, 
Mseanely  uiy<dl  Is  burnt  in  the  interior. 
Some  periods  «f  the  day  are  even  named 
tceordf^;  tb  the  time  of  figjhttng  Ae  rosin 
ftwbesm.  Itt  Tarabangi  are  tbe  ft^owiag 
kinds  of  dammar : — 

Bsmmar  kacha  or  mata  knching,  from  a 
kigh  tree  which  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
teothem  coast. 

Dsmmar  knynng  used  fi»r  Bambeane. 
n      Aesem,         „  Huln  tupay^ 
„      BarinM,         y.  Bona, 
„  Seburu, 

Karawiog  or  bengbang,  is  probably  the 
tluck  oil,  toag^  sad  quickly  drying  of  the  Her- 
andia  sooora.  eaUed  "  baoka'*  by  the  Bogis. 

Daatmar  tahala. 

DaniBW  Sahwajfi  from  the  Mangaimwan 
tiMb  vUeh  ia  tha  wood  noat  aouf^  after 
■  the  Lampongs  for  bniUhig. 
Dtasunar  tambikat, 
fiali-aiSp, 
M  Kaabatul, 

„      bain  «r  aer^  fi>r  flambeaus, 
n     idagm         which  nns  of  itself 

from  ithe  tnudc, 
n      Mahalv,  aaakaa  a  good  oenent. 
The  LampaasspDSBesses  thnse  speeies  of 
«|»«hiah«n*f»fMudinJanL  XheOfemg- 
■tn  appean  lo  fafr       loaa  natim  dskn  oa 
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Java.   Besides  tigers  and  panthera,  two 
smaller  species  of  cata  also  occnr,  which  are 
strangers  to  the  island  of  Java,  aa  also 
another  kind  of  Viverra  and  MoBteta.  The 
Malayan  bear  and  the  elephant  are  alro 
wanting  on  Java.   In  place  of  the  rhioooei-oe 
of  the  Ust  we  find  there  the  Rhinooove  suma- 
trenais,  aad  in  place  of  the  Cervus  ruBsa  we 
find  there  the  Cervue  eqainus.    The  tapir 
probably  has  its  habitat  towards  the  frwtiera 
of  Faionbang,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tha 
banteng  (Bos  aaadaiens),  whudt  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Java,  is  wanting.  Tha 
bear  is  called  "gemol"  in  the  Lampwgg, 
The  beantiful  Argus  {feasant  occurs,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  export,  becauae  it  easily 
sickens  and  dies  on  the  voyage.   Its  eyes  are 
first  affected,  afterwards  foUows  a  complete 
blindness,  then  a  swelling  of  the  whole  head 
and  throat,  and  shortly  afterwarda  it  dies. 
The  natives  call  the  bu'd  ka-wau.   Its  man- 
ner of  living  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the 
peacock.    Of  the  foreigners  the  Bugi  are 
most  nnmerons,  imd  tb^  pruioipdly  reside 
at  Telok  Beton^  Men  gala  and  Suing  Keho. 
The  Lampong  people  did^  Uttie  from  the 
Sundanese  on  Java,  and  clearly  belong  to  the 
same  race.   They  are  aot  larger  and  are  less 
muscular  than  the  latter.   In  particular  we 
do  not  find  amongst  any  of  them  the  round 
broad  faces,  short  legs,  and  the  coarse  large 
feet,  which  are  so  frequentiy  met  with 
amongst  the  Sandanese.   The  difierence  ia 
most  marked  in  the  women  who  are  favoura- 
bly distingoisfaed  in  tbe  Lampongs  by  finely 
formed  feet  aad  hands,  by  a  fairer  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  a  aofter  and  slightly  pensive 
expression  of  the  eyes.  That  the  colour  of 
tiie  skin  is  less  dark-brown,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  women  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  well-closed 
hoases.   Th&  dress  of  tbe  men  is  exactly  the 
same  as  iu  tiie  west  of  Java.   The  LampoDg 
fair  ones  delight  mnch  in  finery,  which,  how- 
ever, they  only  wear  so  long  as  they  remain 
unmarried.   As  wives  tbey  do  not  make  any 
further  use  of  their  ornaments.    Th^  wear 
bands  for  the  forehead,  which  consist  either 
of  rasin-baada  Strang  tt^ether  and  covered 
with  ailver  or  grid  and  are  called  jelemini ; 
w  aiB  nsate  of  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo,  to  one 
and  of  which  their  gold  leaves  are  sewed 
while  the  other  remains  loose.   This  kind  is 
called  kembany  pan  dan.  A  cinotvre^  gold  leaf 
in  tha  form  of  a  hoop  is  nailed  Eandn  Eeda. 

The  bracelets  which  consist  o£  tha  before- 
mentioned  beads,  are  called  piko :  those  of 
gold  or  silver  leaves,  gale  pepe ;  those  of 
resin  rings  covered  with  gold,  gelang. 

Kecklacas,  of  gold  loaf  w  silver  lea(  gold 
and  silver  ducad,  tali  gah. 
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LAHFONG. 

BaugleBf  or  ankle  rings  of  gdd  or  silver, 

g^e  chalu. 

Ear-needles,  with  gold  or  silver  drowns, 

chuodok. 

A  girl  who  woald  be  folly  adorned,  must 
i^K  siWer  nails  to  her  fingers.  There  are 
very  short  ones  called  siogai ;  and  very  long 
ones,  wbich  look  like  claws,  called  (anggai, 
which  are  principally  used  in  dancing. 

All  Uie  houses  in  the  Lam  pongs  stand  on 
high  posts.  Tliey  are  built  so  beautifblly,  so 
strongly  and  so  fitly,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  we  cAnnot  snfiloiently 
admire  the  patience,  actlvi^  and  art  of  the 
inhabitants,  particalarly  when  we  consider 
what  small  mechanical  means  the  builders 
have  at  their  service  and  how  few  and  rude 
are  the  instruments  which  they  employ.  The 
houses  consist  altogether  of  wood  with  the 
exception  of  the  floor,  but  including  die  roof, 
which  is  made  of  good  shingles  (siraps). 

Exports  from  the  Lampong  DUirusU  in 
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LAUPTBIDIS. 

EoUdet  is  tlie  native  name  for  caootehoiK, 
Pnleb  sahari  is  the  bark  of  the  Alyxiastallalk 

which  is  much  used  in  the  Archipelago  as  t 
medicine.  EuHt  ^iaxn  is  nsed  by  leatber- 
curriere.  Eayn  ^muniag,  the  wood  of  dif- 
ferent  Mnrraya  is  used  for  scabbards  sod 
handles  of  weapons,  principally  of  kritso. 
The  export  of  pepper  increased  in  1844. 
The  import  of  money  in  the  sane  yeir 
amounted  to : — 

Silver.  Cop|Kr. 

Telok  Belong— Java  Ba         £50  61,683 

Meogala  8,616 

Siring  Kibo   tS,445 

The  Lampong  naUoD,  whitA  oceapies  tkst 
portion  of  the  sooth-westem  side  of  Samsln 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  Hhe  Straits  of  Snnda,  has  its  own 
peculiar  alphabet,  which  consists  of  19  nb> 
stantive  letters  with  doable  or  treble  codbo- 
uants  making  them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  great 
dea!  of  that  angular  linear  and  meagre  fors 
which  characterizes  the  otiier  Soroatna 
alphabets. — Journal  of  the  £uIhm  Ardapt- 
laffOt  Vol.  — ,  No.  12. 

LABfPBOTOBNIS  QTANIVENTBIS, 
Bljfth,  Syn.  L.  nitons  apud  Bupoel^  firm 
Abyssinia  ;  nec  nitens  (L.)  of  S.  Atnoa,frin 
which  it  differs  in  having  a  ccmspicQoa^j 
shorter  bill,  and  various  detuls  of  coionring. 
In  L.  nitens  (vems),  the  whole  plnm^  ii 
glossy  oeneous  or  steel-green,  brightest  on  As 
wings  and  mingled  with  steel-blue  on  dM 
bead  and  neck  :  the  abdominal  region  bang 
of  the  same  hue  as  the  black,  bat  an  adoiz- 
ture  of  steel-blne  is  observable  on  the  tilnd 
plumes,  axiliarifis,  and  under  wing-covecti, 
shoulder  of  tiie  wing  (ander  the  BcapaUiiei) 
bright  steel-blne  or  purple,  tipped  v^  bik- 
thystine,  which  forms  a  distinct  bar. 

LAMPTRIDES,  are  a  tribe  of  the  Ush- 
codeimous  Coleoptera,  including  the  ^km- 
worm  and  fire-fiy.  The  fire-fly  is  the  nuns 
given  to  species  of  Elater  and  Lamf^ri^  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  to  the  Fulgora  of 
the  tropics.  F.  Intemaria  is  of  South  Ane- 
rica,  F.  candelaria  of  south-east  of  Asia.  The 
latter  resort  to  moist  places.  The  Lampyni 
fire-fly  ia  the  Moncfae  htmineiise  of  the  Freadi. 
The  Bomana  styled  the  Inminoas  insects  bj 
the  common  names  nootiinca  and  lodola. 
Glow-worms  are  common  in  all  parts  <^  India. 
The  glow-worm  of  Ceylon  Is  the  ftniale  of 
the  Lampyris,  and  attahiB  a  rise  of  nsari^ 
three  inches.  A(r.  Morren  reports  that  ha 
fonnd  phosphorous  in  ^low-worms,  as  wall  ss 
a  system  of  prisms  la  transparent  loissa, 
above  tbe  Inminoas  matter.  Toe  fire^y  is  a 
littie  Inminoas  beetle^  a  speeiee  of  Lami^iis. 
The  lower  part  of  its  body  has  some  appM*- 
toB  ftr  emittlBg  a  bri^fhoaahara^ 
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Unoallj  it  lit  emitted  in  flashes  at  intervals 
of  a  see<Hid,  aud  it  is  fntercTttiag  to  gaes^i 
where  the  creature  in  its  flight  wiil  -next 
show  itself.  Bat  occasioualty  the  light  is 
contiuuous.  A  splendid  species  of  Lampjris, 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Adams  at  Sarawak,  when 
placed  around  the  finger,  it  rcbembted  a  saperb 
diamwd  rinv. 

LAMTENG  in  Sikkim.  Here  birds  are 
Karee,  with  the  exception  of  alpine  pigeons 
(Colcniba  lenconota),  red-legged  crows,  (Cor- 
TDs  gracalus,  L.,  and  the  homed  pheasant 
(Meleagris  satyra,  L.) — Hooker's  Sim.  Jour.f 
Vol.  a,  p.  37. 

LAHU'TA,  Cucurbitn  citruUus,  Linn. 

LA  MUSCADINE,  Fb.  Diy  rot. 

LAMUT,  Malay.  Ant 

LAMYIT  ISLANDS,  consist  o£  one  lai-ge 
and  many  smalt,  on  the  east  coast  of  China. 
The  smalt  islands  lying  N.  £.  of  the  lai'ge, 
ire  called  the  Eighteen  Yit  islands. 

LAN,  BcRU.  Fathom. 

LANA,  It.,  Lat  ,  Sp.  Wool. 

LANA,  Hind.  Ballots  limhtta,  also  Ana- 
therum  muricatam. 

LANA,  Hiim.  of  the  Panjab,  salsolaceous 
plants  nsed  for  came]  feeding  and  soda  bnm- 
ing  sajji,  barilla.  The  chid'  of  these  plants 
are 

Baggi  lana,  also  Ghhoti  lane,  Suieda  frati- 
eosB. 

Kati  lana,  Withania  coagutans. 

Shori  laoa,  Anabasis  multiflora. 

Oora  lane.  Anabasis  mnltiflora,  also  Carozy- 
loo  fnUdnm. 

Hetra  lane.  Anabasis  mqltiflora, 

Moti  lane^  Carozylon  fsstidom. 

Pesbak  lane,  Snaeda  fhiticosa.' 

Lanebar,  is  Orthanthera  Timinea. ' 

LANA  DYE,  see  Dyes. 

LANANG,  Hind,  of  Kanawar.  Vitis  vini- 
fen. 

LANAS,  Madctresk.  Ananas  sativus, 
Sckult. 

LANAULT,  in  lat.  18'  45*,  long.  73»  26', 
ia  the  Dekhan,  east  of  the  Bhor  gbat.  The 
mean  height  of  the  village  is  2,307  feet  east- 
ward. I 

LANCA,  in  Hindoo  cosmogony, '•one  of  the 
four  unaginary  cities  which  aro  sapposed  to 
lie  under  fte  equator  at  90*  distance  from 
etch  other  ;  viz.,  1st,  Yavucoti ;  2ni,  Lanca  ; 
iri,  Komaca;  and  4th,  Siddhapuri.  Bor- 
ueoti  is  stated  to  be  the  3rd  ;  bat  the  pun- 
^ti  have  rejected  that  spelling,  Lanca  is 
oaisidered  by  all  manner  of  Indian  Astro- 
wniers,  to  lie  under  t^e  6rst  meridian,  to 
which  all  compntations  should  be  referred  ; 
thongh  several,  aud  particularly  the  Telugn 
pso^  refer  to  that  of  Bameswara.  To- 
*into  die  norOi,  and  under  the  lametiieridiaii 
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,  aa  LancBt  the  Sostm  states  thnt  there  arc  twi 
!  othereities  and  a  great  mountain,  viz.,  Avauti 
(supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ujani  or  Oogein), 
Boliitacfl,  the  mountain  ;  aud  Sannihita  sarab, 
which  in  former,  or  rather  fabulous,  time^, 
were  the  seats  of  colleges  and  observatoriea. 
The  meridian  of  Lanca  liea  in  75'  53'  15"  (5h. 
3'  33")  east  of  Greenwich  ;  and  73"  33'  (4h.. 
54'  12")  east  of  Paris,  Wai-ren-Kala  Saohita, 
LANCA  VA.  This  group  of  islands,  off  the 
JUalay  Coast,  cooaists  of  three  largo  aud  many 
smaller,  extending  nearly  N.  W.  and  S. 
from  lat.  6'  8'  N.  They  are  high  bold  islands, 
particularly  LancavH,  the  centre  one,  which 
has  on  it  a  high  peaked  hill.   The  Laddas 
which  foitn  the  east  aad  south  parts  of  the 
group  are  high  harren  islands. 
LANCEROTA,  see  Polyandry. 
LANCEWOOD  a  commercial  "name,  in 
use  in  most  counti-iea  to  indicate  a  light, 
elastic  wood.    The  Lanoevood  of  Teuas- 
serim,  is  from  a  tree  which  produces  a  timl>er 
possessing  ^e  properties  of  Lance-wood  :  it 
is  not  uneomnKm  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, but  it  belongs  to  the  dt^-bane  tribe, 
and  is  not  at  all  i-elated  to  Gaatteria  virgata, 
the  La  nee  wood  of  commerce.  The  Meenabau 
or  Pavetta  ludica  ?,  oue  of  the  Cinchonaceas, 
is  called  Moulmein  Lance-wood,  bat  it  is  not 
equal  to  Lance-wood  in  elasticity,  and  beyond 
being  useful  for  handles  of  tools,  and  such 
purposes.  Major  Benson  thinks  its  qualities 
have  been  generally  overrated,  besides,  it  ia 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
Guatteria  virgata  of  Jamaica,  ia  much  valaed 
as  a  Ijance-wood  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
even  ash  in  lightness,  strength  and  elasticity. 
It  is  chieOy  used  for  shafts  of  carriages. 
Xtancewood  of  Australia,  is  the  Backhonsia 
australis,  a  myrtaceous  tree.    Lancewood  of 
commerce,  is  the  Guatteria  virgata.  Lance- 
wood of  Maulmaiu,  is  from  a  tree  found  all 
over  the  Provinces  which  yields  a  wood  that 
the  residents  at  Maulmaiu  sometimes  call 
lance-wood  tree.   The  Karen  make  bows  of 
it,  but  prefer  Cassia  fistula.    Dr.  Mason 
never  met  with  the  ti'ee  in  flower,  but  thinks 
it  a  species  of  Dalbergia,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
naceee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  a  Cassia. — 
Dr.  Maton  ;  JS^tkner. 
LAND-CRABS,  sec  GecarcinuSi  Crustacea. 
LAI7D,   According  to  Manu,  "  cultivated 
land  is  the  property  of  him  who  cat  away  the 
wood,  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it,"  and  this 
ordnance  is  binding  on  all  the  hindoo  race 
which  no  international  wars  or  conquests  has 
overturned. 

LANDGA,    HiKD.Canis  lupus,  Ltnn.  A 
wolf. 


LANDOUB,  a  town  in  the  Merut  district 


LANQAN  TBEE. 


LANQTANG. 


Landour  above  Mussoorie  is  300  feet,  and  the 


difference  of  tomperature  3*.  On  die  ascent 
from  Rajpoor  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Lan- 
dour,  the  traveller  passes  tlirough  a  vegeta- 
tion which  graduates  inseusibly  i  from  the 
tropical  iuto  that  of  temperate  regions.  The 
DhooQ  contains  Dumerous  forms  which  are 
strictly  tropical,  such  as  among  forest  trees  the 
Acacia  elata,  which  extends  up  along  tbe  Tarai 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi.  The  Saul 
or  Shorea  robuata  and  species  of  Pterosper- 
mum,  &c.  while  the  slopes  of  Mussoorie 
and  Landour  are  covered  with  foresta  of 
oak  and  rhododendron  together  with  the 
other  temperate  foims  generally  associated 
with  them.  The  pine  and  tlie  deodar  forests 
which  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of 
Simla,  and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
station  are  nowhere  seen  at  Landour  and 
Mussoorie.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
lower  elevation,  and  partly  to  their  situation 
on  the  outermost  ridge  of  the  Himalaya 
overhanging  the  Dhoou. 

LANDSE,  the  terra  applied  by  the  Singha- 
lese to  anything  English  or  European.  It  is 
a  corrBptioD  of  HolLuidiBhche,  Dutch.— 2Vn- 
nen^s  CkriMtianity  in  Ceylon,p.  103. 

LANKEEKA  WANLOO,  in  Telingana, 
a  caste  of  Sudras. 

LANE  TSUBU,  Hind.  Xanthium  stru- 
marlum . 

L  ANGA,  or  Lunga  a  piece  of  cloth  used  by 
the  men  of  several  ludiau  races,  as  a  lower 
garment,  applied  like  a  petticoat.   Where  the 
langa  or  petticoat  is  not  worn,  paijama  or 
trousers  take  their  place.   These  are  some- 
times worn  loose*  as  in  Oude  and  Bengal ;  and 
elsevrhere  as  tight  as  they  can  be  made.  The 
cattiug  out  of  these  tight  trousers  is  no  easy 
matter,  for  they  have  several  eores  on  the  in- 
side of  tbe  thigh  ;  and  are  conti'tved  so  that 
they  are  flexible,  however  tight,  and  do  not 
hinder  the  wearer  from  sitting  cross-legged. 
With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at  the  waist, 
are  worn  the  angia  or  cholee  bodice*  tbe 
koortni  or  shirt,  and  the  dopattsor  acarf. 
liANGA-CHO,  seeKunawur. 
LANGAET,  see  Jangam. 
LANGAHA,  a  tribe  following  mahome- 
danism,  proselytes  ftom  tiie  Solanki  Raj- 
poots, ono  of  the  four  Afrnicula  races.  Pro- 
jtiably  they  inhabited  the  district  of  Lumghan, 
west  of  the  Indus.   It  is  curious  and  intei-est- 
ing  to  find  that  the  Solanki  gotra  acharya,  or 
'genealogical  creed,'  claims  Lokote  as  their 
settlement.    The  use  of  the  word  Pat'han 
by  no  means  precludes  their  being  hindoos. 

LANGALI,  Saks.  A  name  of  several 
plants,  Gloriosa  and  Gommelina  and  the  coco- 
snut  tree. 

LANOAN  TREE,  Nepheliam  looganum, 
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Cambest*   Its  fruit  is  occasionally  imported 


into  England  from  China. 

LANGAB,  Ab.,  Pers.,  Hind.  Anehoi'. 
Langar  ki  rassi,  Ulnd.  Cable. 

LANGAti  NIKALNA,  Hikd.  LitenOlj 
to  take  out  an  anchor.  This  is  a  cei-emonial 
perfomance  of  a  vow  by  mahomcdan  men 
and  womeu,  usually  giveu  effect  to  on  the 
fifth  k*hun,  1.  e.,  the  fourth  day  of  tbe 
mohurrum.  Wealthy  mahomedans  take  out 
an  anchor  annually  whetlier  for  a  vow  or  not. 

LANGABU,  Tel.  Anchor. 

L  ANGE  PFBFFEB,  Oer.   Long  pepper. 

LANGAB  KEIANA,  Hind.  An  alms- 
house. 

LANGEH.  In  Hougkong,  bees  are  ase* 
ful  in  producing  honey,  and  in  Aflghani&Ua 
they  are  semi-domesticated  as  in  Europe. 
The  Laugeh  bee  of  Borneo,  and  one  of  smaUer 
size  called  Nuaug,  produce  valuable  honey. 
They  general^  place  their  nests  uuderaeaUi 
the  larger  branches,  and  the  Dyaks  to  remoT« 
the  honey  aud  honey-comb  ascend  the  treei 
by  means  of  a  rail  of  bamboos. 

LANGHA.  Tl)e  musicians  in  Sindh  are 
of  two  kinds  :  1,  tiie  Khalwat  or  respectable 
sin^rs  ;  2,  theLangha,  or  Mirasi,  the  budi 
of  Uie  countiy.— £iirton'«  Sindk,  p.  302. 

LANGKWA,  Malat.  GalaugaL 

LANGOOR  MONKEY,  is  the  Semnopi- 
thecus  schistacens  and  is  usually  seen  in  herds 
in  pine  and  oak  forests.  The  animal  is  com- 
mon in  the  Cbor  forests  and  similar  situatiws 
on  the  western  i-anges.  It  is  dai^-slaty  above ; 
below,  pale-yellow  ;  tail,  long  and  tufted ; 
hair  on  tfas  crown  of  tbe  head,  short  and 
diverging.  There  is  considerable  varied  of 
ctilouriug  ;  the  youog  incline  to  brown,  and 
the  old  become  mtn^orleBshoary.  The  bandar, 
Macacus  rhesus,  is  the  most  oommoo  mookey. 
TheEntelUs  monkey,- Semnopithecns  entelluB, 
is  ash-gray  on  the  upper  parts  ;  darker  on  tb» 
shoulders  and  lower  part  of  the  back  ;  tail, 
grayish-brown  ;  hands  with  a  slight  shade  of 
black  ;  body  slight  ;  limbs,  long  aud  slender; 
tail  lengthened.  This  species  and  the  langoor 
are  mistaken  for  each  other. 

LANGOTA,  Hind.  A  cloth  passed 
between  Ihe  thighs  and  fastened  to  a  string 
before  aqd  behind.  Langota-dost,  a  friend 
from  iuffficy,  from  the  days  when  they  von 
the  LangMa. 

LANQSAB,  or  Laagaa^  or  Langeeb,  a 
species  of  Lansium.    See  Dnkn,  Itansinm. 

LANQSHU  or  Langshur,  Hixo.  Jnni- 
perns  coamunis. 

LANGTAM,  a  range  of  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow^  in  lat,  28"  north,  and  long. 
97°  to  981  east. 

LAN:arANa  or  Langthang,  Hihd.  Sco- 
polia  prs^Rlta,  r^oriol*^ 

^  Digiliz^^  VjOO^  It: 


LANGUAGES. 

LANGUAGES  of  eastern  and  southern 
Asia  are  very  unmerous.  The  number  of  words 
in  the  languages  of  civilized  races  is  no  doubt 
.  immeDse.  Chinese,  for  instance,  contains 
40,000;  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  58,000; 
Webster's  dictionary,  70,000  ;  and  Flugel's, 
more  than  65,000.  The  great  majority  of 
these  words,  however,  can  be  derived  from 
certain  original  words,  or  roots  which  are 
nrj  fav  in  number.  In  Chinese  there  are 
about  450,  Hebrew  has  been  lednced  to  500, 
and  Professor  Max  Mftller  d3ubt8  whether 
lliera  are  more  in  {Sanscrit.  Sut  the  number 
of  words  used  in  the  conversation  or  writing 
of  any  persoDs,  is  very  limited.  M.  D'Orsey 
assnres  us  that  an  ordiilaiy  agricultural 
labourer  has  not  300  words  iu  his  vocabulary. 
When  Labillardiere  inquired  of  the  Friend- 
ly islanders,  the  word  for  1,000,000,  they 
leem  to  have  thought  the  questioc  absurd,  and 
gave  him  one  which  apparently  has  no  meau- 
isg ;  when  he  asked  for  10,000,000,  they 
Slid  Moole,'  which  is  left  unexplained,  for 
100,000.000,  they  replied  'nonsense,'  and  for 
ler  Dumbers,  they  gave  him  certain  coarse 


LANGnAGBB. 

velei  '  bamboo,'  not '  bambu.*  Undoubtedly, 
a  great  difficult  to  the  English  reader  arises 
constantly  from  the  discordant  and  inconsis- 
tent methods  of  spelling  Native  words  and 
names,  by  means  of  the  Roman  characters, 
and  practical  utility  requires  that  that  system 
should  be  adopted,  which  is  most  widely  re- 
ceived by  English  Orientalists,  and  employed 
in  the  most  valuable  works.  Two  modes  haTe 
been  proposed  and  largely  followed,  of  indi- 
cating by  the  Roman  letters,  the  characters  in 
use  for  the  vernacular  tongues  of  India.  The 
one  put  forward  by  Sir  William  Jones,  about 
the  year  1788,  was  an  analogous  classiScatiou 
of  the  letters,  the  other  proposed  by  Dr.  John 
Borthwick  Gilchrist,  ia  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  representation  of 
the  sounds  of  the  vernacular  letters  by  equi- 
valents of  similar  enonciation  according  to 
the  powers  of  the  letters  as  given  by  the 
English  people  ;  in  other  words  the  one 
principle  is  axuLlogy,  the  other  pronuncia- 
tion. The  latter  priuciple  is  well  adapted 
for  expressing  the  OiieotaL  characters  in 
English  letters  in  such  a  manner  that  English 


expressions,  which  he  gravely  published  in  I'eaders  unacquainted  with  the  Oriental  cha- 


bis  table  of  numerals-  The  priicipnl  lan- 
guages, from  the  Flo  and  Hungarian  in  the 
west  to  the  Japanese  in  the  cast,  have  many 
phonetic  characters  in  common,  particularly 
that  of  vocalic  harmony.  But  widi  all  the 
Oriental  languages  those  who  would  acquire 
them,  encounter  their  first  dilHculty  iu  the 
TBriely  of  writing  characters  in  use,  and  a 
tecond  difficulty  in  the  discordtuit  nanner  in 
which,  when  a  foreign  ch-.racter  is  used,  or 
indicated  by  foreignei's,  the  powers  of  the 
letters  aie  employed.  Dr.  John  Borthwick 
Gilchrist's  attempt  to  form  a  universal  writ- 
ing character,  in  his  "Missionary's  portable 
christmas-box  and  cosmopolitan's  seasonable 
new-year's  gift,"  did  not  succeed,  aud  up  til! 
tliia  time,  it  continues  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  iuthe  efforts  to  diffuse  knowledge  by 
pwausof  printed  books,  the  writing  chai-acters 
inneby  the  peoples  of  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  should  be  continued,  or  whether  the 
^tnm  letters  should  be  employed  to  repre- 
ttot  them.  In  this  Cyclopecdia,  in  which  the 
Itoaun  letters  have  been  used,  there  has  not 
^toy  system  of  spelling  i-igidly  follbwed. 
The  book  is  one  of  reference,  to  which  all 
wlions  may  resort,  and  as  even  those  who  use 
theBoman  characters  give  widely  dissimilar 
powsTB  to  different  Boman  letters,  the  attempt 
to  follow  a  uniform  system  of  spelling  Asiatic 
words  has  even  been  avoided.  Alsc^  where 
^  orthography  of  a  word  has  been  bo  gene- 
J%^ad(^ted,  that  it  may  be  said  tc  have 
■>ttciiie  a  Enropean  word,  no  attempt  has  been 
Bideto(Iisturbi^M*Tim»veUy,*nfft'Tiruii»- 
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racters  would  be  enabled  to  articulate  the 
woi-di  with  a  very  near  approach  to.  their 
correct  pronunciation  :  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  unsuitable  for  all  other  of  the  European 
nations  who  use  the  Roman  letters.  The 
principle  of  analogy  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Jones  retains  the  original  letters  with  certaia 
distinguishing  marks  and  permits  the  learned 
men  of  all  Europe  to  follow  the  word  to  its 
source,  and  ft  has  been  generally  followed  by 
the  learned.  The  most  I'ecent  writer  on  the 
subject  was  professor  Horace  Hnyman  Wilsou 
iu  his  Glossary,  and  he  considers  that  tho  cha- 
racters  in  the  English  alphabet  have  enabled 
him  to  represent  letters  in  nine  alphabets  of 
thirteen  different  laoguages  of  British  ludia. 
But,  to  do  this,  he  Mas,  by  diacritic  points  and 
marks,  and  by  compound  letters,  increased  the 
English  alphabet  from  26  to  70  characters, 
nineteen  of  the  English  letters  having  two  to 
six  forms,  6,  c,  e,  i,^',  o,  p  and  »,  each  two;  g,  h 
and  each  three ;  d  and  k,  each  four ;  a,  r,  «,  t 
and  z,  each  five,  and  ft  hai  six  forms,  and  he 
has  even  recommended  other  additions.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hunter  does  not  follow  out  any  plan. 

Tho  subjoineii  vowel-system  which  is  that 
substantially  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Shakespear,  and  Wilkins,  has  simplicity  and 
authority  in  its  favor.  The  short  vowtls  are 
unaccented  ;  the  long  hare  an  acute  accent 
or  a  stnught  line  above  tfa«n-— 


a  as  In  '  abont.' 
i  as  ia  '  niflat,'  (in  Urdu 
and  Bengali  as  in '  liall.') 
e  as  in  *  hin.' 
^  u  to '  »te.' 


I  AS  ia  '  thta. 
{  oa  in  '  pique' 
o  as  in  '  not.' 
6  as  in  *  note.' 
.  u.u  I 


tiAKQUAGES. 

li  as  in  oo  in  '  fool.'  {  ei—  a  soioewhat  narrower 
id  as  i  in  '  tbtne.'  bo  n  nd. 

I  ou  sij  in  '  boHgb.' 
CoDsoimnts  are  recutn mended  to  have  tlie 
same  powers  as  iu  the  ordiiiury  English  alpha- 
bet, aud  double  letters  are  each  to  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  as  in  Italian. 

t/  sounds  as  in  '  ^ou.'       i  ^  ili  in  '  poignant,' '  Spajr- 

1^    „     as  In  'j^o.'        j  Aoletto.' 

J    „     oa  in  'join.*       I     aa  in  '  thin^-* 

h  to  have  always  a  separate  souud,  except 
iu  ch  as  in  *  church,'  sh  us  in  'she,*  dh  as  th 
iu  '  (Aough,'  c  whether  for  k  or  s,  being  super- 
fluous, need  not  be  used^  uor  x  for  ks.    But,  I 
although  the  three  consonants,  C,  Q,  X,  are  | 
called  superfluous  in  English  grammara,  Q,  I 
hislortcallj  represents  Uie  Hebrew  [7,  and  | 

Arabic  ^ :  hence  it  has  been  generally  so  I 
employed  by  the  learned.  The  English  always 

have  w  ofterQ.  In  Qal  ( J'^)  the  Q  is  adeep 
soft  K,  formed  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Some  writers,  the  latest  of  whom  is  H.  H. 
Wilson,  advocate  the  propriety  of  each  lan- 
guage having  its  own  natural  alphabet,  as  If 
a  new  alph^t  had  been  bom  with  evety 
tongue.  But  the  single  alphabet  of  Phoenicia 
has  been  modified  for  all  the  languages  of 
Northern  Afiica,  except  that  the  Tuarick  of 
the  Great  Western  Desert  have  au  alphabet 
of  native  growth.  The  Roman,  Grecian  and 
Hebrew  have  together  all  the  consonants 
needed  for  Arabic,  except  three.  The  Greek 
type,  now  in  use,  has  not  the  forms  which 
alone  were  known  to  Demosthenes  and 
^schylus.  Moreover,  Mahammed  did  not 
write  with  the  veiy  characters  of  the  modem 
Arabic,  and  the  Roman  characters  may  serve 
for  most  tongues.  When,  ia  Europe,  they 
began  to  print  Greek,  they  copied  all  the 
contractions  of  tiie  manuscripts.  After  that, 
it  was  customary  in  dictionaries  to  give 
Anglo-Saxon  quotations  in  type  which  was 
copied  from  the  hand  writing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS. — Grerman  quotations  in  the 
modifications  of  Gothic  type  used  in  Ger- 
many, Danish  in  that  used  in  Denmark  and 
so  forth.  Gradually  these  trammels  have 
been  thrown  o£^  all  but  the  Greek  type. 
With  proper  care  in  selecting  letters,  almost 
every  word  of  any  traigue  could  be  distinctly 
articulated  aocording  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, independently  of  the  terms  that 
precede  and  follow  it,  bat  the  English  pro- 
nunciation would  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  Dutch,  Italians  or  Spaniards,  &c. 

As  to  the  original  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, it  is  known  that,  in  transacting  business 
before  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy, 
little  cords  were  used,  with  sliding  knots, 
each  of  which  had  its  particular  signification. 
These  are  represented  in  two  tables  by  the 
ChineBO  called  Ho-tu  and  Lo-shu.  The  first 
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colonies  who  inlubited  Se-chwen  had  no  oilier 
literature  besides  some  aritbmeiical  wts  of 
counters  made  with  little  knotted  cords,  in 
imitatiou  of  a  string  of  round  beads,  with 
which  fhey  calculated  and  made  upalilbar 
acoouuts  iu  commerce. 

Dr.  Pritcliard,  Professor  Max.  Mailer,  Pro- 
fessor Steintbal  aud  Professor  Fai'i-ar  faaT« 
oach  attempted  to  classify  the  languages  in 
use,  and  the  writipgs  of  Chevalier  Bunseo,  of 
Pictet,  of  BumoDs,  Bask  and  Hunter  bare 
aided  mucli  towards  the  general  arrangement 
Id  Dr.  Pritchaid's  classification  he  fus  four 
groups  or  dyaasties  of  language,  three  of 
which  are  coufined  to  Europe  and  Asia,  1 
fourth  being  common  to  Africa  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  which  ai'e  near  that  contiDent. 
The  first  of  his  four  groups  is  the  ludo- 
Europeao,  sonetimes  termed  Indo-Gennauic, 
and  by  late  writers  the  Ariau  or  Iranian 
languages.  He  considers  that  tbe  Indo- 
European  Unguages  and  nations  may  be 
divided  into  many  different  groups,  in  tbe 
order  of  th«r  afiinities  for  instanoe  ;  bat  be 
regards  the  most  obvious  division  to  be  i 
geographical  one,  and  he  styles  bis  first,  the 
eastern  grcup,  which,  by  many  writers  bu 
been  termed  exclusively  the  Aiian  family  of 
tongues.  It  includes  all  the  idioms  of  die 
ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  who  named 
themselves  Arii,  and  their  country  Eerieoe  or 
Iran,  and  likewise  the  Sanscrit  with  all  tbe 
Prakrits,  properly  so  termed,  and  the  Psii  of 
India.  Among  the  former  was  that  ancient 
Persian  Isnguage  in  which  one  particular  set 
of  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions  was  writtOL 
This  diatoot  was  so  near  tiie  Sanscrit  tbat 
the  inscriftioas  liave  been  interpreted  throngb 
the  medium  of  that  language. 

The  Zind  lays  claim  to  a  still  higher  anti- 
quity siifce  the  Zend  is  said  by  fiurnous. 
Professor  Wilson  and  others  who  have  studied 
it  most  snccessfully,  to  be  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  very  ancient  dialect  of  the  vedas,  which 
preceded  the  classical  Sanscrit,  than  it  ii  to 
this  last  more  cultivated  speech.  How  thi» 
claim  is  to  be  rectmcilfld  with  the  com]»ra- 
tively  recent  date  of  aTl  extant  compoeitioos 
in  theZoidiah  language^  remains,  he  coQsida^ 
to  be  eipUined.  But  that  the  high  castes  or 
"twice  bom"  classes  of  the  Indian  race, « 
they  te«n  themselVes,  the  brahman,  the  cbe* 
triya  «d  the  vaisya  hindoo,  were  of  the 
same  BtDck  as  the  ancient  Persians,  nuy  l^ 
regardeli  as  a  fact  established  by  tbeaffini? 
of  theii  languages. 

Che"*lier  Bunsen's  names  differ  from  thosa 
of  Dr.  |>ritchard.  He  classes  one  group  « 
the  gr^t  Asiatic-European  stock  of  langna^ 
which  le  sub-divides  into  eight  families, 
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nian  ;  4,  Asiatic-Iranian  ;  5*  Hellenico-Itatic  ; 
6,  Slavonic  ;  7*  Ltthaacian  ti'ibes,  and  8,  Teu- 
toQtc.  HiB  fourUi  or  Asiatiolrauiaa,  or  the 
Iranian  stock  as  represeDted  In  Asia,  he 
again  snb-divides  into : 

1.  The  nations  of  Iran  proper  or  tife 
Arian  stoclE,  the  langnf^es  of  Uedia  and 
Fersia.  It  includes  the  Zend  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptioDB  and  the  Zeiid  Avesta:  tbe 
yoDDger  Feblevi  of  the  Sassanians  aud  the 
Fazend,  the  mother  of  the  present  or  modern 
Persian  tongue  :  the  Fuahta  or  langunge  of 
tke  Afi>;bans  belongs  to  the  same  branch. 

2.  The  second  sub-divimon  embraces  tbe 
Inuian  languages  of  India,  represented  by 
the  Sanscrit  and  her  dangfatei's. 

His  Semitic  stock  of  languages  he  constructs 
from  the  following  nations  who  form  another 
ampact  mass,  and  represent  one  physiologic- 
ally and  historically  connected  family ;  tbe 
Hebrews,  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan  ur 
Palestine,  inctusive  of  tbe  Phoenicians,  who 
ipread  their  language,  through  their  coloniza- 
tioD,  as  that  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  the  Aramaic 
tribes,  or  the  historical  nations  of  Aram,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  speaking  Syi'ian 
in  the  west,  and  the  so-called  Chaldaic  in  tbe 
east ;  finally,  the  Arabians,  whose  language 
is  connected  (through  the  Himyarilic)  with 
Uie  .£tfaiopic,  the  ancient  (now  the  sacj-ed) 
language  of  Abyssinia.  He  calls  this  second 
family,  by  the  name  now  generally  adopted 
among  Qennao-Hebrew  flcholarfc,  the  Semitic. 
Cheralier  Bfrasen  further  remaiks  as  the  first 
leeaon  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
language  teaches  that  all  the  nations  which 
from  ^e  dawn  of  histoiy  to  our  days  have 
been  the  leaders  of  Civilization  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa,  must  have  had  one  beginning. 
He  adds  that  the  researches  of  car  days  have 
very  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  such 
langoi^es  of  historical  natiooSf  as  are  united 
by  the  ties  of  primitive  affinity.  Those  re- 
seirdieF  have  made  it  more  than  probable 
ttat  tbe  Tartar,  the  Mantchu  and  Tungusau 
belong  to  one  great  stock,  that  tbe  Turkoman, 
as  well  as  tbe  Tshude,  Fin,  Laplander  and 
Magyar  (Hungoi'ianaJ  present  another  stock 
closely  united,  and  that  both  these  families 
are  originallj  cfmnected  with  eaek  other. 
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The  Iranian  family  of  language  seeras  to 
be  called  Arian,  by  Mr.  Farrar,  it  is  the  Indo- 
European  and  Indo-Germonic  of  some  pbylo- 
logists  :  Pictet  aud  Burnous  called  it  Arian 
firom  the  Sanscrit  woL-d  Arya  meaning  noble  ; 
Rask  called 'it  Japhetic.  According  to  Mr. 
Farrar,  it  has  8  divisions, 


Uindn, 
Perabu, 


i  Greek, 
:  Latin, 


Lithninitn, 
Sclavonic, 


I  Teutonlo, 
I  CelUo, 


Of  these  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Celtic  or 
Sanscrit  repi'esenta  the  older  phase.  Bat  it 
is  known  that  all  of  them  are  the  daughters 

of  a  primeval  fuim  of  language  which  has 
now  ceased  to  exist,  but  which  was  spoken 
by  a  yet  undivided  race  at  a  time  wlmn 
Sanscrit  aud  Greek  had  as  yet  only  implicit 
existence. 

A  simple  symmetrical  and  precise  clasaifi- 
cation  of  languages  has  been  elaborately  estab- 
lished by  Professor  Steinlhal  in  his  Cbai'ak- 
teristik  der  hauptsaclilichsten  Typen  des 
Spracbbaues.  He  proposes  to  divide  them  all 
into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  culture-languages 
and  uncultivated  languages,  and,  each  of  these 
be  would  divide  iuto  two  classes,  viz.,  the 
isolating  and  the  inflecting.  Taking  tbe 
uncultivated  first :  under  the  isolating  class 
he  proposes  to  place  the  Transgangetic  ;  and 
under  the  inflecting  he  would  place  tlu-ee 
divisions  ;  1,  the  Polynesian,  wliich  expresses 
all  the  minor  modifications  of  tbe  meauing,  all 
distinctions  of  declension  and  conjugation,  by 
reduplications  and  {H'e^xes  ;  2,  the  Ural  Altaic 
(which  FaiTar  calls  the  Alatyau),  which  ex- 
presses them  by  annexing  separate  words  after 
tbe  root ;  and  3,  tbe  American,whicb  expresses 
them  by  amalgamation.  The  cultivated  lan- 
guages are .  similarly  divided:  I,  iuto  the 
isolating,  represented  by  Chinese  ;  2,  into 
the  infiectionul,  under  which  head  he  places, 
i,  the  Egyptian,  which  achieves  a  sort  of 
inflection  by  a  loose  addition  of  grammatical 
elementa  ;  ii,  the  Semitic,  by  inteiiial  modifi- 
cation of  ^e  root ;  and  iii,  tbe  Aryan,  through- 
out which  the  foimal  elements  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  conventional  suffixes,  sncb, 
for  instance,  as  the  letter  S,  which  is  our 
all-but-univei'sal  sign  for  the  plural  number. 
The  table  of  the  two  classes  may  be  expressed 
as  foUovra  : — 


CncvltiTatad  (tomlOBfl.} 


I. 

IlMTniii- 


I  

IL 

(Expreailnff  tha 
modttotioDS 
of  meudnr  bj 
rcdapliofttMM 
and  pr«&xe«.) 


IhHmUobU. 

I 


IIL 
um-Aiub 

(AlatniL 
(Br  tbeat- 
taounaut  ft 
Btiflza  ti 
tbt.nok) 


1 

IV. 
Amerieui 
(Br  incor- 
pontloa.) 


Isolattng. 


T. 


CulUvstvd  {rortnspraGhui.) 
I 


InlleotlonaL 


I  

VI. 
E^ypUan 
(By  loose 
anoexation 
of  the  gram- 
matual 
tlOOHBU.) 


VII. 
Semltie. 
(Brlntenial 
Towal 
chugca.) 


1 
Till. 
Arjut. 
(Bjjroper 
MiAxea.) 
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5  «  i'w  ^  u  g  ^  H  ^  ^  «  «  ^  ,r  .  ^  £  te  ^ 


to 


M ; 


I  -  s  I-  £  *  s  I  I  !  a  I 


^  ^  J.  ^  ^. 
^  ^  I  «  18  I 


a'*  ii 

^  I  a 


^-  5 1  'J  i  i  i 


4;  >)  9  ■?  -  * 


I  \  %  -  J- 
T.  J*  ?  r 

3   1/  J 


•5 


fi4 


'I  l  si'ii 

-v^-   -H ; 


^  ^ 

3-  1  t 


'  .f« 


1 1"^ 

V 

I  .3 


.a 

1 1 

8  ^ 
I  I 
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a  3 
* 

-a  3 


a  c 


1111 


'So 


5 


a>     _  10 

i  ^  I  § 

f  3  -3  3 
L 


I  3  « 


•a 


I  1 


If 


9  . 


Q  5 
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The  Loi'd's  Prayer  was  pulilifheil  in  1548  ;  tliu  ;  Slum  ;  AnnRmidc  ;  Siunen  ;  Ahem ; 

ill  fourteen  languages,  by  Bibliandro  ;  in  .  Khamti ;  Laos. 

1591  in  tweuty-six  languages,  by  Rocca  i  12.  CetUral  India. — Ho  (Kol)  j  Koi 
(Bil)liotheca  Apostolica  Vatloana,  a  frutre  [  (Singlibum)  ;  Santali ;  Khumij  ;  Uraon  ;  Mun- 
Angelo  lioccha  :  Rom^,  1591,  4to.)  :  Lu  1592  1  claln  ;  Rajmahali  ;  Grondi  ;  Gayeti  ;  Rutluk ; 
in  forty  languages,  by  Megtserus  ("  Specimea  \  Niiikude  ;  Kolami  ;  Madi ;  Madia  ;  Kurl ; 
XL.  Linguarum  et  Dialectorum  ab  Hiero- i  Keikadi  ;  Klioud  ;-Savani ;  Gadaba  ;  Tem- 
nymo  Megisoro  k  diversis  auctoi'ibus  collec- 1  kala  ;  Clientsu. 

tiirum  quibus  Oratio  Dominica  est  expresea  :"  \  1 3.  Southern  India. — Tamil,  aocieut  and 
Fraoco-furti,  1592)  ;  iu  1593,  iu  fifty  iau-  \  modera,  Malayalam  do.  do.  ;  Telugn  ;  Kar- 
guages,  by  the  same  author  (Oratio  Dominica  :  nataka,  ancient  and  modem ;  Talnva ;  Karff ; 
L.  diversis  liuguis,"  cura  H,  Megiseri :  Fi-nn-  \  Toduva  ;  Toda  ;  Kota  ;  Badaga  ;  Kunim^ ; 


cofurti,  1593,8vo.)  The  Biblehasboeu  printed 
and  distributed  iu  India  in  twenty-five  differ- 
ent languages,  iu  ten  of  which  between  six 
and  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  in  Tamil  1,560,950  have  been 
issued  since  1706,  when  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  that  language.  The  Bible  was  pi  inted  and 
issued  in  Bengalee  in  1796  and  iu  Malayalum 
in  1816.  The  whole  of  the  copies  printed  in 
the  twenty-five  Indian  Lauguages  is  4,772,62 1 . 

The  lauguages  in  use  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  have  beeu  thus  classified  : — 

1.  Refieetinff  iypei. — Arabic,  Sanscrit. 

2.  Compounding  it/pes.—Bvik  ;  Finnic  ; 
Magyar  ;  Turkish  ;  Circassian  ;  Georgian  ; 
Mongolian  ;  Mantsbu.;  Javanese  ;  Ngoko- 
Javanese  ;  Krama  ;  Malay-Javanese. 

3.  Isolating  types. — Chinese  of  Nankin, 
Amoy,  Pekin,  Shanghaiand  Canton ;  Japanese. 

?  BrahuL 

4.  Chinese  fronUer  and  Thibet. — Gyami ; 
Qyarung  ;  Takpa  ;  Manyak  ;  Thochu  ;  Sok- 
pa  ;  Horpa  ;  Tibetan. 

5.  Nepal  {West  to  ^rpa  ;  San- 
war  ;  Gurung  ;  Murmi  ;  Magar  ;  "Diaksya  ; 
Pakbya  ;  Newar  ;  Limbu. 

6.  Kiranti  Group,  East  Nepaul.—Ki- 
ranti ;  Rodong  ;  Rungchenbang  ;  Chingtan- 
gya  ;  Nachhereug  ;  Waling  ;  Yakha  ;  Chon- 
i-asya  ;  Kulungya  ;  Thulungyn  ;  Bahingya  ; 
Lohorong  ;  Limbichhong  ;  Balali  ;  Sang- 
pang  ;  Dumi  ;  Khaling  ;  Dungmali. 

7.  Broken  tribes  of  JVifpattZ.— Darhi  ; 
Denwar  ;  Pahri  ;  Chepang  ;  Bhrama  ;  Yayu  ; 
KuBwar  ;  Knsunda  ;  Tharu. 

Lepcha  (Sikkim.) 
Bhutani  or  Lbopa. 

8.  N.  E.  Bengal. — Bode;  Dhimal;  Eocch, 
Garo  ;  KacharL 

9.  Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal. — Mnni- 
puri ;  Mithan  Naga  ;  Tablung  Naga  ;  Khari 
Naga  ;  Angami  Naga  ;  Namsang  Naga  ; 
Nowgong  Naga  ;  Tengsa  Naga  ;  Abor  Miri ; 
Sibsagor  Miri ;  Deoria  Chutia  ;  Singhpo. 

10.  Arakan  and  Burmah. — Burmau  writ- 
ten and  spoken  ;  Khyeng  or  Shon  ;  Kami ; 
Kumi  i  Mm  or  Toung  ;  Sak. 

11.  Stan  and  Tenasserim. — Talain  or 
Mon  ;  Sgan  ^tren  ;  Fwo  Karen ;  Toungh- 
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Irula ;  Singhalese. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  conust  of 
the  Arab,  Osmaoli,  Turk,  Kurd,  Turkomu, 
Syrian,  Jew,  aid  Christian.  Ai-abic  is  the 
general  languaf^e  ;  Turkish,  Kurdish,  Chal- 
dee^  Syriac,  and  Syro-Chaldean  dialects  being 
the  exceptions.  The  sunni  muhanunedsn 
religion  is  proraleat  ;  but  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia there  are  many  christians  of  the 
creed  of  Neitorius,  (some  of  whom  have 
become  Bomtn  Catiiolics),  and  Jaeobiia  ai 
well  as  Romsn  Catholic  Syrians.  The  races 
that  have  rtded  in  Mesopotamia  have  beat 
many  and  fim  the  most  remote  times  ani 
i-emnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  former 
dominant  peoples  in  the  varied  languages  stilt 
spoken.  Professor  Rawlinson  believee  thit 
Ghaldea  was  a  part  of  the  great  Mesopotamia 
plain,  bordering  the  Persian  Gnlf  on  the  south, 
with  Arabia  on  its  west,  and  the  limit  between 
lower  and  upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  north. 

Modern  Arabic  is  written  in  the  same 
dialect,  in  Sgypt,  in  Syria*  in  Bagdad,  in 
Constantinople,  at  Algiers  and  at  Zanzibar, 
whether  it  be  a  mercantile  letter,  a  Slate 
proclamati«n,  an  advertisement,  or  a  letter  ia 
a  newspaper,  and  it  ifl  nnderstood  by  every 
body.  The  learned  men  who  write  novels  or 
other  books  of  Belle's  Lettres  may  be  aiming 
to  bring  back  a  classical  style  ;  but  their 
dialect  is  less  trustworthy  as  actually  modern. 
Poetry  also,  may  be  ever  so  antique,  just  as  u> 
the  decline  of  Greece  the  learned  wrote 
poetry  in  Hcnneric  dialect.  Similarly  to  Xulf 
which  hai  local  dialects  strongly  distiDgnish- 
ed,  tiiough  the  language  of  literature  is  bnt 
one,  80  ia  it  with  Arabic.  The  local  dialects 
of  Algiert,  ctf  Cairo,  of  Alleppo,  of  Bagdadl. 
have  nuiked  diversities,  aa  those  of  Sinly  aad 
Milan  ;  but  Mecca  seems  to  set  the  law  in 
Arabic  literature,  as  Florence  in  Italiaa.  The 
writing  Characters  anciently  in  use  in  ^ese 
regions  ^e  known  from  the  sculptures  which 
remain,  i  The  Arrow  headed  character  was 
that  usee  on  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and 
is  still  occasionally  used  in  writing  Arabic, 
as  also  ^  the  Cnfic  or  Kufic  which  had  ib 
origin  iujthe  town  of  Kofa,  but  the  Nadiit, 
.nd  T.li  .h««.e«^^jg^empl.»- 
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6cl.  Tb«  N«ahk-talik  aod  the  Shaia  as4 
SlulMtah  forms  are  also  used  for  the  Fersiui 
hn^ige  aad  largely  for  theUrdu  or  Htndu- 
slaai  (oDgae,  which  for  nearly  three  hundred 
7ear%  up  to  the  Utter  part  of  the  19th 
eoitnry,  was,  smoogst  all  the  military  elaBaes, 
the  Imgaa  IVanca  or  camp  tongue  of  what 
H  BOW  oalled  British  India.  There  are,  still, 
howeTer,  on  scalptarea  near  Aden,  inBoriptions 
ia  Oe  Bimjaritic  and  other  chanctera.  The 
SaDserit  and  FMi  languagee  hare  eeased  to 
be  spcfces  in  any  part  «f  India,  but  botii 
^  them  are  in  use  as  the  sacred  hmguages 
i^the  brahminical  hindoos  and  the  buddhtsts. 
The  characters  which  have  been  used  for 
Stoserit,  as  seen  inscribed  on  sculptures, 
kare  been  the  Kutila  as  at  Vijayam under, 
m  Udayapnr  and  on  a  stone  slab  from  a 
leaiple  at  Ranode  and  at  Oojein.  An  old 
form  of  character  is  engraTed  on  the  AUaha- 
bid  M^omD,  and  that  on  one  of  two-  bronae 
tridoits  firond  at  Gopendara  in  Oarhwal 
WAS  in  this  old  chuacter,  the  other  being  in 
uearly  modem  DeVa-Nagari.  The  latter  has 
beea  Wgriy  em^doyed  in  writing  Sanscrit 
in  somewhat  differing  foims  anJ  as  it  is  now 
used,  but  another  form  of  it  ia  known  as 
KaDouj-Ni^^i.  The  character  on  the  Al- 
Uiabad  column  is  Deva-Nagari  in  transitu, 
ideutieal  with  that  of  the  Gaya  inscription, 
tad  als<^  like  Mr-  Wathen'a  inscriptions 
frcn  Ghijarat  and  those  of  Mahabalipnr. 
The  character  of  the  Oaya  intcription,  is 
known  to  be  of  the  eleventii  CMituiy.  A 
seal  was  fonnd  at  Asocrghar  la  Kaudesh, 
engraTed  with  a  Dera  Nagari,  resembling 
the  Gaya  or  Gear,  approaching  the  Allaha- 
bad. That  on  the  Bbttari  Lat  or  pillar  at 
Grhazipnr,  is  not  pare  Sanskrit,  nor  easily 
intell^ble,  but  its  character  is  the  same 
as  AlUthabad  No.  2,  or  Kanoiii  Nsgari,  with 
BafflcTous  mis-spellinga.  At  the  ancient  Tillage 
of  H^ta,,  district  of  Kiashana,  on  a  stone 
tlab^isan  inscription  in  Sanskrit  Terse,  the 
hngai^  and  poetry  sapnior  to  anything 
ieea  by  die  Bengal  Asiatic  Society^s  Pandit, 
Kamalakanta.  The  character  nsed  in  the 
iascriptioins,  fa  called  the  Knlda,  and  is 
■idnay  between  the  Deva  Kagari  and  the 
OasrL  Some  of  the  Towel  inflections  want- 
ing. The  Inscriptions  at  the  Badda  Qaya 
TiDlted  caTei-D,  or  Nagaijnni,  are  in  old  PaH, 
«f  dale,  B.  C.  280  to  B.  C.  247,  and  the 
dtaraeter  nsed  in  the  inscriptions,  old  Lat. 
Thoae  at  Uattuidi  near  Bettiah,  at  Bahra,  and 
It  Rediah,  are  in  Pali,  of  date,  815.  B.  C.  ; 
aad  the  character  nsed  in  the  inscriptions  is 
oldPkH. 

The  diaiaeters  used  in  die  Inscriptions 
found  on  ancient  scnlptttres  in  Southern  Asia 
nd  India,  nay  be  briefly  named  h  nuder  • 
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Alkhabad  lat. 
AlUhabfed  Gupta, 
Amantnti, 
AraniMBf 
Axiaa  Off  BastriMik 
Bengali. 
BhOn, 

OfaUdM»T«li]W  or  Pac- 
tlt»a. 

Gujant  CoppKt  Plata, 
Q«ieKtt<  akotea  A4^ab«* 
KiBtw, 
Kuflo, 
KqcUa, 

Ut,  or  Indian  PaH. 

Nexbudda, 

•Pali,  old,  of  the  Biirmeie, 
uodem, 


Fahnrraaa, 

Parthiaa, 

Pehlvi, 

„  modan  Al^iabat, 
„  SanaBiad^ 
Phceaidan  of  H.de  Lernci 
Kamicmano  of 
ditto, 

Panic  of  U.  da  IdojXM, 
Ponjittn, 

Sah  Kingi  of  SaandUtra, 

SeaUtio, 
Sinaitio, 

STTtao^  5Ui  eantnty, 

£P  modern, 

Tibetan, 
Wflstem  CaTca, 
Zend. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  gives  the  following  list 
of  transitions  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  fiom 
the  time  of  Asoka,  with  some  of  the  most 
marked  local  Tarieties  at  present  in  use,  Tie., 
those  used  in  the  sculptures  of 

Aso&a'a  odioti  of  the  Sid 

oantaty,  a.  0. 
Weatem  oaroB, 
Sah  Inscription  at  Oimar, 
Gupta  inaoription  at  Alla- 
habad, 


Kerbndda, 
Kiitna, 

T«Uiiga,  modem, 
Tibetas,  modem, 
Squara  FUi, 
Qujarati, 
Paniabi,^ 
Eaihmiii, 
Bengali, 
Daredacari, 


ValabhiPlatea  bom  Guja- 
rat, 

Kntib  inaeription  of  the 
10th  eantary  a.  n,  at 
BanU, 

and  he  gives  the  following  tea  modifioaUoas 

of  the  ^nskrit  alphabet  fttm  b.  c.  £43  te 

A.  D.  1200,  viz., 

Fifth  ceattuy  a. Riae  of  Baddinu 
Unoertaln ;  Weatem  CaToi. 

Third  oantiUT  B.  o.,  Sauorit  inaoriptioiu  of  Asoka, 
Jaoagarh. 

Seeoad  oentwr  k.  D.,  Oojerat  dated  Flatea. 
Fifth  oentvry  a.  d.,  Allahabad  inicriptiau  of  the 

Onpta  c^naa^. 
Serenth  eentoir  a.      Tibetan  alphabet  formed 

from  Banserit. 
Ninth  oestury  a.  d.,  Kntila  fanoription^  firom 

Bareil^,  a.  a  992. 
Etaranth  ceDiai?  a.     Bat^Ii  alphabat  aa  now 

Bodifiod  Adimr,  1066  a.  D. 
Uodem  DeTaJTagari  alphabet. 
Old  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Burmeae,  annpared  wtth 

A.  D.,  m 

N.  W,  India. — The  languages  spoken  in 
Uke  western  border  of  India,  between  it  and 
AffgbaniBtim,  and  of  India  adjoiaing  Aff> 
ghanistan,  are  dialects  of  Hindi,  but  Buffi- 
ciently  distinct  to  be  called  Siadi,  Panjabt 
ud  Kashmiri.  The  late  Lieut.  Leech 
indeed  has  gtTen  Toeabulariee  of  seven 
langnages  apoien  aa  the  west  of  the  Indus. 
The  western  border  trilws  are  still  mostly 
under  patriarchal  goTwnments.  In  the  sondi 
are  the  Tarious  Balnch  tribes  in  the  territo- 
ries to  which  they  give  their  name  and  whi»e 
language  is  said  by  Captain  BaTert^  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Penian,  Siudi,  Fanjabi,  Hindi 
and  Sanskrit.  TheBrahni  tribes  in  Saharawas 
and  Jhalawan,  whose  great  chief  is  the  khan 
of  Khilat,  ethnolf^tsts  consider  to  be  of  the 
same  Soythio  stock  as  the  DraTidiraracM  in 
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the  south,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage 
of  Dravidian  tribes  from  Turan  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

The  Persian  language  ofPersia,  is  met  with 
all  over  Affgbanistan,  the  great  families  speak 
it,  and  most  of  the  correspoodeuce  is  caiTied  on 
in  that  toDgae ;  the  people  are  acquainted  with 
it,  but  thejr  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtu,  the 
luigaage  of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  ancient  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hindustani. 
They  have  a  few  works  in  this  language}  but 
they  read  Persian  authors  by  preference,  and 
have,  through  them,  formed  hnperfect  ideas 
of  geography,  asjtroDnny,  medicine  and  his- 
tory, but  these  works,  Aill  of  fictions  and 
deficiencies,  have  not  materially  assisted  in 
developing  their  faculties.  According  to 
Captain  lUverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about 
Kabul  and  Kandahar,  Shorawak  and  Pishio, 
are  designated  B'r-Pushtun  or  Upper  Aff- 
ghans  ;  and  those  occupyiug  the  district  of 
Roh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called  L*r- 
Pukhtun  or  Lower  Affghans.  Persian  is  the 
official  langufl^  of  A^hanistan,  but  the 
Pushtu  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the  un- 
educated people,  of  the  families  of  the  Sadosi 
kings,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  amir. 
There  ar^  however,  two  divisions  of  the 
Affghans,  termed  Pushtun  and  Pukhtun,  who 
speak  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu  respectively.  The 
Pushto  being  the  western  dialect  with  affinity 
to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhtu  the  eastern  with 
many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushtu 
is  spoken,  with  slight  variation  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation;  from  the  valley  of  Pisbin 
aooth  of  Kandahar  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  banks  of  Helmund  on  the  west 
to  the  Attock,  Sindhn  or  Indus  river,  on  the 
east  ;  throu^out  the  Sama  or  pl^  of 
tSu  Yiunf^e,  the  mountainous  districta  of 
Bajawar,  Baujhkora,  Snwatt  and  Buner  to 
Astor  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  a  tract 
of  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire 
Spanish  peninsula  :  also^  throughout  the 
British  districts  of  the  Derajat,  Banu  Tak, 
Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the  Sama  or  plain  of 
the  Yusufsye,  with  the  exception  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  speak 
the  Affghan  language.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Hahmud  of  Ghaani,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
there  has  been  a  constant  inflax  into  India 
of  Affghans,  as  conqnerors  and  settlers,  and 
this  has  been  so  great  from  particular  dis- 
tricts that  some  tribes  have  altogeUier  dis- 
appeared from  Affghantstan.  lo  some  loca- 
lities in  India,  the  Affgliaa  settlers  are  said 
to  have  preserved  the  Pushtu  almost  in  its 
purity  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from 
the  outset  married  amongst  themselves.  In 
some  parts  of  Bnndelennd  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  nawab  of  Rampur,  whole  towns 
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and  villages  may  be  foaad  in  which  tlie 
A£^han  language  is  still  almost  excluuvelj 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication, Captaia  Raverty  considers  that 
although,  on  numerous  points,  the  Fnabtu 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic  aad 
Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  differentia  cob* 
struction,  and  in  idiom  also,  from  any  of  the 
Indu-Sanskrit  diaUots. 

The  Arabic  lanffuage  of  Arabia,  is  knowa 
to  the  learned  mahomedansofAI^^HUiiBtanaiid 
India;  Sanskrit  to  the  leajmed  bnhmaas ;  bat 
in  India,  neithw  of  tbese  tfmgnes  are  spokes. 
The  few  A^haasemindarssettledinthe  north 
of  the  province  of  Siodh,  still  use  the  Pushtu  of 
their  forefathers;;  but  the  dialect  is  not  safficU 
ently  difiiised  anong  the  people  to  be  included 
inthelanguagesof  Sindh.  Tbesamels  thecass 
with  pure  Panjabi,  it  is  confined  to  the  imtU 
numb«r  of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  in  the  difierest 
cities  and  towns.  Thegenei-ally  known  tongnes 
of  Siodh  are,  the  Beluchi,  the  Jatikp,  tbs 
Persian,  the  Sitdbi  and  Brahuiki. 

The  Beluchi  is  a  mde  monntaia  dislee^ 
spoken  tbroagkouttheconotryeaUedBehickis- 
tan,  and  by  diose  hill  tribes  who  have  migrat' 
ed  to  the  plaiBS  of  Sindh.  It  belongs  to  the 
Indo-Persian  class  of  languages,  and  though 
ubcultivated,  is  said  to  t«  very  ancient.  It 
is  remai'kable  for  its  similarity  to  modem 
Persian,  oue-half  of  the  words  appear  mere 
corruptions,  or  possibly  similar  forms  (£ 
the  polished  tongue.  Like  its  neigbbouriug 
dialects,  Brahuiki  and  Pushtu,  the  vocabalsrj 
contains  a  few  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  roots, 
together  with  a  considerable  proportiim  of 
other  wor^  The  latter,  however,  q^xar 
not  to  bei  the  remains  of  an  i^>origiiisl 
tongue,  otherwise  they  would  be  those  ex- 
iwesaing  primary  ideas  :  they  are  probably  a 
new  elemepi^  introduced  by  isolated  position 
and  the  want  of  n  standard  of  language.  Aa 
must  happen  among  a  people  divided  into 
clans,  and  separated  from  each  other,  the 
dialect  abounds  in  dtvei*8itles  of  words  sad 
idiom,  and  being  naturally  poor,  it  borro«> 
many  vocables  from  the  neighbouring  coon- 
tries.  Its  literaton  is  confined  to  a  few 
tales,  legends,  war  song^  and  the  productions 
of  the  btaat  or  Belucta  barda.  Few  Enro- 
peans  hafe  hitherto  been  tempted  to  learn 
Beluchi,  pasy  as  it  wonld  be  to  any  ooe 
acquaintell  with  Persian  and  Sindhi,  and  this 
is  the  nDre  to  be  regretted  as  a  critical 
knowledgp  of  it  might  be  valuable  to  stu- 
dents  of  the  old  and  obscure  Iranian  lan- 
guages, sich  as  the  Zend,  Peblvi,  Dari,  the 
dialects  of  the  Dasatir,  and  others  known  only 
by  namo}  It  has  been  said  of  the  Farsee 
sacred  iplumes,  that  in  them    there  is 
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which  UMj  not  be  traced  to  a  correspoDding 
term  id  some  Vvring  dialect  of  PerBian."  The 
Jataki,  also  called  Siratki,  from  Siro,  or  Upper 
Siodb,  where  it  is  commonly  spokea  by  the 
peopl<^  and  Betuchki,  on  accoant  of  its  being 
nwd  hj  several  of  the  Beluch  clans  settled 
in  the  low  country,  U  •  cormpted  form  of 
tbeMaltani,  itself  a  eormptlfHi  ofthePanjabi 
tongue.  It  H  eztensivelj  used  throughout 
the  province  and  is  apoken  hj  probably  one- 
fbnrth  of  iDhabitants.  As  usual  it  abounds 
in  Tarieties  of  dialects  and  contains  little  or 
no  original  literature,  except  a  few  poetical 
pi{«es,  and  short  tracts  on  religious  subjects. 
The  Langha  or  Sindhi  bards  seem  to  prefer 
it  to  their  own  language,  and  many  well- 
edncated  natives,  especially  Beluchi,  have 
stadied  it  critically,  and  composed  worhs  in 
it.  The  celebrated  Arabic  hymn,  generally 
kaown  by  the  name  of  Dua  Suryani,  the 
Sjriac  or  Syrian  prayer,  from  which  lan- 
goage  it  was  borrowed  by  Ali,  or,  as  is  more 
generally  bdieved,  by  Ibn  Abbas,  has  been 
translated  into  Jataki,  and  is  learned  by 
heart  as  a  talisman  against  accidents  and 
roisfortaDes.  The  Jataki  dialect  is  usually 
written  in  the  Nastalik,  and  sometimes  in 
the  Nashki  character-  In  the  former,  the 
ijBtem  of  denoting  the  cerebral  and  other 
letters  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  is  the  same  as  in  Urdu.  The  Per- 
sian is,  in  Sindh,  Ae  language  of  literature, 
ewemray,  office  and  epistolary  oorrespond- 
eoee.  "nie  ori^a  of  the  Sindhi  dialect  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity, 
hat  there  are  ample  reasons  for  believing  it  is 
as  old  as  any  of  the  vulgar  tongues  of 
modern  India.  It  belongs  to  the  Indian 
class  of  languages,  and  is  directly  derived 
irom  the  Sanscrit,  yet  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
dialect,  and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  mere 
eormption  f>f  Hindnstani.  It  is  spoken  with 
nuny  vu-ieties  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Kattyawar  as  far  as  Bahawalpnr,  and  ex- 
tends finm  tlieBrahni  mountain  to  the 
dssert  which  sepantea  Sindh  firmn  the  old 
western  £ron1ier  of  British  India  t  and  these 
Ihntts  well  agree  with  the  mihammadan 
ae«mnt8  of  the  extent  of  empire  belonging  to 
the  Babis  or  faindoo  rulers  of  Sindh.  The 
ehuuical  or  literary  language  is  that  of  Lar, 
or  Southern  Sindh  ;  the  other  principal 
dialects  are, 

Ist.  The  Siraiki,  or  language  of  Siro, 
Upper  Sindh  ;  admitting  a  mi^re  vS  Jataki 
uid  Bdacfai  words. 

2nd.  The  Kaeht,  spoken  in  Oitob,  and 
made  to  approach  tiie  GnzeralhL 

8rd.  The  Thanlll  or  Jeanfaneri,  the  Ian- 
KoagQ  of  the  peo{^  about  OoMikot,  the 
Thur  and  Jesulmer ;  also  niwd  the 
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Shikari,  Dedfa,  and  the  other  outcaste  tribes 
of  Sindh.  It  borrows  largely  from  the  Mar- 
wari,  and  has  its  own  written  character  and 
religious  compositions. 

4Ui.  The  Takkarana-ji-boli,  or  dialect  of 
the  hill  people  to  the  west  of  Sindh,  corrupt- 
ed by  a  mixture  of  Brahui  and  Belochi  terms, 
as  well  as  poaaeasing  many  names  of  things 
and  idioms  unintelligible  to  the  people  of 
the  plains. 

The  Sindhi  is  superior  to  most  of  the  dia- 
lects of  Western  India  in  various  minor  points 
of  refinement  and  cultivation,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  anthorized  change  of  terminations  iu 
poetical  words,  the  re-dupHcation  of  final  or 
penultimate  lettere  to  assist  the  rhyme,  and 
many  similar  signs  of  elaboration . 

The  Brahui  language,  according  to  Dr. 
Caldwell  is  mainly  Punjabi  with  a  Bravidian 
element  AccordingtoMr.Oampbellismainly 
Arian  (Indo-Peraic)  with  a  Turanian  ele- 
ment The  Epical  Brahui  ara  certain  tribes 
in  Sahara  wan  and  Jhatawan,  The  higlier 
ctasaea  of  Brahui  aro  sunni  mahomedans, 
are  stout,  squat,  have  short  thick  bones,  with 
round  faces  and  fiat  lineaments,  with  brown  or 
even  red  hair  and  beards.  They  have,  both  in 
feature  and  speech,  indications  of  a  Turanian 
element.  They  are  hardy,  often  migratory. 
Their  political  chief  is  the  khan  of  Khilat. 

The  Bind  and  Moghsee  are  settled  in  Kutch 
Gandava,  to  which  fertile  plain  they  have  emi- 
grated at  diflbrent  periods  from  die  province  of 
Mekran,  and  have  become  incorporated  wkh 
the  Jut,  or  cttUivators  of  Uie  soil,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  khan  of  Khilat ;  a  few  of 
these  likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to  the  north- 
east of  Kutch  Gandava  and  skirts  of  the 
desert  north  of  Khilat.  The  sub-division  of 
the  Brahui  tribes  amount  to  about  ten,  and 
those  of  the  Rind  and  Mnghsee  each  amount 
to  double  that  number. 

The  Brahui  are  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  tribes  and  khel,  and  are  an  unset- 
tled and  wandering  race,  always  residing  in 
one  part  <tf  the  country,  during  summer,  and 
emigrating  to  another  for  the  winter  seasfm : 
they  likewise  ehange  their  immediate  plaee 
of  reeort  many  times  every  year  in  searah 
of  pasturage  for  Uieir  flocks — a  practice 
rare  among  the  Beloochi.  They  differ  so 
much  from  the  Beloochi  in  external  appear- 
ance that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake 
one  for  the  other-  The  Brahui,  instead 
of  the  tall  figure,  long  visage,  and  raised 
features  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  have 
short,  thick  bones,  with  round  faces  and  flat 
lineaments ;  and  Lieutenant  Fottinger  had 
not  sem  any  Asiatics  to  whom  they  bear  any 
resemUance^  for  numbers  of  them  have  brown 
hair   and  beards.  Kiftttawwlfe  the 
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chief  tribe,  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
gredatioDB  of  rank  called  Ahmedtje,  Khanee 
and  KuBtburanee.   The  first  supplies  the 
khaa  ;  the  Khanee  are  of  the  secondary  rank 
of  cbiefe.   The  woid  Kumburaaee  includes 
all  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  but  in  common 
ifi  applicable  to  the  whole  body.  They  reoeire 
wivea  from,  but  do  not  marry  their  daaghtera 
into  otlKr  tribes.  Writing  of  the  miginiil  set- 
tlement of  the  Belooch  and  Brahni  tribM  in  the 
oooBtiy,  it  ii  aaid,  that  when  If  dunned,  the 
saecessor  of  Snbakta^n  the  flnt  anltsn  of  the 
OhaanaTi  dynasty,  turned  his  um»  towards 
India,  he  subjugated  the  whole  of  ike  level 
district,  west  of  the  Indus,  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Brahni  mountains.   His  son,  Musaood, 
extended  these  conquests  still  more  westerly 
into  Mekran ;  he  adhered,  Jbowevw,  to  his 
father's  plan  of  not  ascending  the  lofty  raogee, 
and  all  subsequent  invaders  of  8ind,  aeem  to 
have  been  guided  by  their  example.  The 
Beluchi  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  earliest 
nahomedaa  invader  of  Perna,  and  are  very 
deainmi  of  being  supposed  to  be  ef  Arabian  ex. 
tnotion.  Tb^  epnm  the  id«  that  Ib^  are 
derived  from  one  sradc  with  the  Afl^haDs. 
The  affiotty  of  the  Beluchikee  to  the  Persian 
language  affords  of  itself  strong  evidence  in 
favOT  of  tibis  position,  (viz.  that  they  came 
from  the  westward)  to  back  which,  we  still 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  Belueh  nation 
still  dwells  on  the  western  frontier ;  but 
neither  Aeir  features,  mannera,  nor  language, 
bear  the  slightest  umilitude  to  those  of  the 
Arabs.   Xn  the  beginoiag  of  the  fifth  eentury 
of  the  Bigira,  the  Sayuk  T«rtur  appeared  in 
3Dioneai],  and  in  the  alwrt  ipaee  of  ten  yean, 
wrested  that  kingdwn  fnm  the  house  of  Gfaaa- 
navt  It  was  ceded  to  Alp  ATslan,  and  cob- 
stitated  a  part  <^  the  Seljnkide  dominions, 
until  the  extinction  of  that  race,  about  150 
years  posterior  to  Togrul  Beg  having  assumed 
the  title  <^  emperor.    In  the  lepse  of  time,  the 
Beluobi  are  alluded  to  both  by  that  general 
term  and  particular  tribee,  and  aa  dweUing  in 
the  very  districts  which  they  people  at  thia 
hour.   We  learn  from  Qreek  and  Asiatto 
hialorittu  that,  as  invading  armies  became  di»> 
menbered,  elAer  by  the  deatih  at  their  geoe> 
mis  or  a  defeat,  the  barberiav  who  eompoa- 
ad  them  wandered  over  the  country  until 
they  found  an  advantageona  place  to  fix  tbem- 
aelves,  «r  entered  the  services  of  aome  more 
fivtooate  chieftain  than  ^ir  own  as  mer- 
oenaries.    bach  in  his  opioien,  were  the  Be- 
Inehi,  and   various  cireuvHtancee   go  to 
prove  that  they  are  of  Turkoman  lineage, 
l^ir  inatitntioaa,  habits,  religion,  and  in 
short,  everything  but  thair  language^  are  the 
■ame  ;  this  Iwt  anomaly  is  eawy  explained. 
The  SeMuk  nJera  had  long  aettletf  in  Perah, 
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where  they  naturally  adopted  the  colloquial 
dialect,  and  brought  it  with  them  on  their  ex- 
pulsion by  the  Kharazmian  kingi.  The  uo- 
remitting  enmitj  of  these  kings  forced  vast 
hordes  of  them  to  fly  from  Persia  after  they 
had  been  colonised  there  for  many  years. 
The  fugitives  are  ssid  to  have  gone  to  Seistan 
andthe  oeighbouringoountries,  which  are  tboae 
of  Sind,  Seistan,  and  the  Bralini  mountains. 

Tk€  iamguaget  of  India  tetm  the  Hima- 
laya to  Ceylon,  fael<mg  to  two  eeaentially 
d^breot  stocks,  viz  :  the  Tamalian,  such  as 
Kamatica,  Telugu,  Malayalam,  Tulu,  aad 
Tamil,  and  laugnages  of  uudoubteil  Sanskrit 
origin  or  the  Aiian  or  Sanskrit  stock.  The 
affinity  between  the  Teloga  and  Kamatica 
is  BO  great  that  ia  order  to  make  the  correspon- 
dence complete  it  frequently  suffices  to  change 
an  initial  or  an  inflection,  and  BUis  ahowa  both 
these  languages  to  be  cognate  with  Tamil. 
Again  the  Tamil-speaking  inhabitonts  of  the 
Coromandel  coast  can  nuke  themselvea  in- 
telligible-wheq.  they  get  into  the  districtt  on 
the  western  coaat  of  the  peninaala,  when 
Malayalam  is.  vtfnacqlar.  So  the  iMguage 
of  Tuluva  oa  the  coaat  of  CaoKm,  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Malayala, 
though  the  Tuluva  speaking  race  are  unable 
to  understand  their  Malayalam  neighbours. 
The  langoagos  or  dialects  of  .tie  abwiginal 
mountain  rapes  oocupjing  the  I^eilgherriet^ 
are  Tamulian,  and  the  Kodagu  of  the  moon- 
tains  of  Goorg  is  a  dialect  of  Tuln.  On  the 
crest  of  the  high  range,  extending  from 
Cochin  to  ^pe  Comorin,  and  reaching  to 
8,000  or  9p00  feet  above  (he  aen,  I^cia 
Buchanan  fonnd  that  the  rade  tribes  ^oke 
a  diakct  fdifleriog  only  in  accent  from 
Tamil.  T^e  language  of  the  mouutUDaan 
of  Rajmatal  dividing  Bengal  from  Bahar, 
abounds  in  terms  common  to  the  Tamil  and 
Teli^u,  a|kd  Mr*  Hodgsoa,  after  eomparing 
the  vocabulaiies  of  eev«n  language*  now 
spdcen  by  rude  tribes  in  Central  India,  pro- 
nounced all  of  them  to  beleeg  to  the  Temuban 
stock,  while  the  Brahat,  on  the  mouataiaa 
of  Sind,  sa-e  said  to  have  n  laugoage  veiy  like 
that  of  tbe  Toda.  Thus  a  deaely  allied 
£utti]y  of  janguagea  extend  ever  all  SiMthem 
India,  cropping  outoo  the  hiU  tofo  in  Central 
India,  on  the  BKwntains  in  the  west,  aad 
perhaps  afco  traceaUe  oa  tfae  «outh«n  alepea 
of  tbe  Himalaya.  According  to  Beek, 
Singhalese  bdonge  to  the  same  iavily,  and 
Lawen  statea  that  tbe  Iw^agea  of  the 
Laccadivoi  and  Maldives  come  within  the 
seme  eatdg^.  In  the  Jfiorth,  however,  we 
meet  with  langnagea  of  a  dUbrmt  ftmilya 
apr^ar  from  tboee  Aliua  eonqeerora  who 
during  ti»  tfairtaen  centnrioe  preceding  the 
CbiistUittlerR,  aiamted  ^^^9^^ 
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••lend  ladia  from  the  north  vxi  north- 
mU,  nd  diffiMd  tiMBuelvoB,  iheir  Iimgaftge, 
tbnr  refigion  ud  ibm  bntuntmoiLl  distino. 
tiooir  over  the  {duns  of  ludui  at.  a  period 
before  tiw  withentie  hUtory  .of  this  eoontry 
bflgutf.  Aocordiog  to  thi*  riew  therefore, 
the  principal  languagM  .<tf  India,  nay  be 
ttrutged  a»  nader : 

Ariao,  Smkritoid,  or  Northern  Family. 
1  Hmdi.  2  Kashmiri. 

a.  HindmtaBi  or  Urda.  8  Bengali. 

b.  Brij  Basha.  a  Tirfauti. 
e.  Kasgri  BadM>          4  Gi^aniti. 

d.  Pnnjabi.  a  Eacht. 

e.  Hnltani.  5  Marathi. 
/.  Jataki.  6  Eonkani. 
jr.  Siadhi.                   7  Urya. 

k.  Harwadi. 

TuranlaD,  Tamiloid  or  Sonthem  Family. 

1  Telagu  or  Tillog.         4  Malajalam. 

2  Eamatica.  6  Tulu. 

3  Tamil.  6  Grondiratii. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  the'  langaages 

belonging  to  the  Arian  diaas  does  not  enable 
Q3  to  determine  whether  they  are  develop- 
meots  of  some  toogae,  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
is  the  cultivated  representative,  and  of  which 
Magadhi  and  Fali  at  the  era  of  Asoka  and  the 
iDtrodactiou  of  buddhism  into  Ceylon,  was  a 
spoken  form,  or  whether  Sanskrit  has  been 
superinduced  npon  some  aborigiaal  tongue^  aa 
it  has  been  demonstrably,  though  in  much 
tnuller  quantity,  upon  the  Tamitoid  hmgnages 
of  Ae  south,  and  as  French  has  been  in- 
trodaeed  into  Anglo-Saxon.  However,  certain 
it  is,  that  in  every  Arian  tongue,  a  considera- 
ble and  apparent^  primitive  element  is  found 
which  is  not  traceable  to  Sanskrit  and  which 
ia  Gujarat!  is  reckoned  at  one-third  of  the 
whole  language. 

The  languages  of  the  Soathern  and 
Ceotral  tribes,  Dr.  Caldwell  terms  Dravidiaa, 
and  be  estimates  as  under,  the  numbwB  of  the 
pi^ufaitions  Bpeaifcing  them : 

TamiL...IO,000,000  |  Tulu  150,000 

Telugn...  14,000,000   Toda....^.„  300 

Cai»rew.^£.000,000  |  KoUh   1,000 

Hahi7ahm2,COO,000  Badi«a... 
GcBid  or  Groand 
also  Khund,  Kond 
or  KB..™fi00,000 
In  the  praface  to  the  Cyclopedic  allusion 
«M  ma4e  to  the  numerous  laqgaag^t  Sjwken 
in  Sonthara  ihmI  HMtun  Aaia.  Aloogthe  low 
M  tnwt  wfaieh  raw  bordering  the  ocom 
6am  the  Bed  6w  t»  tha  sonthoromoBt  point  of 
As  tfalay  Pcniniiili^  w«  find  Tflmaenlar,  the 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Kurdish,  Syriw,  Jataki, 
Siadi,aiiMrati,Maradu,Hindwtaiii,Konkaot, 
Gmim,  Tido,  HaUyalaiD,  TiiidU»  Telagu, 
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Urya,  Bengali,  Bakhui,  Burmese,  Siamese 
Cfaiaese,  Japanese  and  Malay,  a  number  of 
languages  truly  perplexing  to  traders  on  the 
sea-board  of  Sonthem  Asia.  Hr.  Fiddington 
iu  the  Preface  to  hie  Index,  quotes  a  Master 
Mariner,  Master  Richard  Kyoge  as  saying, 
"and  in  this  founde  wee  <S't)mofl  mnch 
trouble  and  vexation,  with  moreover  losses, 
both  of  precious  time  and  lucre.  Fyrste^  that 
wee  could  cever  aske  in  Indian  Tongues  for 
such  herbes,  or  fruites,  wodes,  berks  or 
gummes,  as  wee  knew  full  well,  by  experience 
in  aundrye  other  partes,  to  bee  wholesomma 
(many  of  our  erewe  lying  sicke  at  the  tyme), 
w  savoiye^  or  nsefulle  to  trafficke  withall. 
Htxte,  that  when  anye  were  shewne  ns,  we 
coulde  in  ooe-wise  tell,  from  *  names  given 
to  them  by  ^  G«ntooe»,  whether  or  noe  * 
like  were  already  knowne  in  Eurcpean 
countryes  ;  and  yett  these  parts  doe  myghtf- 
lie  abound  with  herbes  and  woodes  of  sov- 
raigne  Tirtew." 

Sir  £rsfcine  Perry  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Caldwell  remark  that  the  brahmins  make  a 
simple  classification  of  the  laognagea  of  India 
depending  mainly  on  geographical  eonsldera- 
lions,  by  which  five  northern  languages  are 
grouped  in  one  class  and  five  southern  ones 
in  another,  under  the  denominations  of  panch 
Gaur  and  panch  Dravid,  the  term  Gaur  or 
Bengal  applying  to  all  northern  India,  while 
Dravida,  the  name  of  that  part  of  tlie  Coro- 
mandet  Coast  lying  between  the  twelfth  and 
tiiirteenth  parallels  of  north  latUnde,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  Feninsnla.  Their  elassifieation 
was  as  under  : 


The  five  Gaur. 

1.  Saraswati  (extinct) 

2.  Kanoji 

3.  Gaur  or  Bengali 

4.  Mathalaor  Tirhuti 
a.  Orifisa  or  Urya. 


The  five  Dravid. 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Marathi 
8.  Carnatika 

4.  Telioga  or  Teluga 

5.  Gigerati. 


Dr.  Caldwell,  in  hit  Comparative  Grammar, 
remarks  that  by  the  torn  Gaura  ot  Ganda, 
are  meant  the  Bhasha  or  Praorit  or  vmiaen- 
lar  to^uea  spoken  In  nortliem  India,  some  old 
ones  of  which  have  since  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
or  have  merged  into  others.  At  present  the 
laognagee  which  may  be  considered  Qanra, 
are  Bengali,  Hindi  with  its  neighbour  the 
Hindustani,  Punjabi,  Gajarathi,  Marathi,  the 
langnages  of  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  aitogeUier 
nine.  The  pandits  named  the  five  I^vira, 
the  Telittga,  Kanatika,  Mahrathi,  Guijara, 
and  Dravida  or  Tamil  proper,  bat  at  premnt 
Dr.  CaUwali  diaplaoea  tiia  Gnijara  or  Chga- 
rathi  and  the  Maratibi,  a&d  eonaiders  tiie 
Dravida  propm*  or  Tanti^  the  Telinga.  Talon- 
fff^  or  Telngu,  and  the  Kamataka,  Kannada 
oe  Canareie,  to  be  the  thm  priotipal  Ibb- 
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gnagefl  of  fhe  Ihravidtan  familj,  and  he  adds 
thereto  the  MalayaUm,  the  Tala,  and  the 
nacukivRted  Toda,  Eota*  Good  and  Ka,  mak- 
ing altt^ether  nine  Dravidian  or  Tamilian 
tongues.  Of  the  languages  now  named,  some 
of  tbe  Hindi  tongues,  such  as  Kashmiri,  Uria 
and  Gujarat!  are  the  lan<ruages  spoken  in  the 
smallest  limit.  But  the  Jataki,  Sindt,  Paojabi, 
Harauti,  Marwari,  and  Konkani,  are  other 
Hindi  dialects.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  howerer, 
makes  another  classification.  He  assigns 
Gujerati  to  ^e  northern  and  Vry%  to  tbe 
flonthern  languages  and  the  Haiga  brahmiDB 
in  Canara,  gave  a  thhrd  list  of  Dravida 
tongues,  in  iriiich  the^  ezclnde  theconntrf  on 
the  Malabar  coast  where  thej  themselves  are 
domiciled.  These  brahmiuical  divisions,  how- 
ever, are  not  founded  on  anj  scientific 
principles. 

Hindi  is  a  term  used  over  much  of  aorthem 
India  to  denote  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
district  hut  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  to  it  a 
very  precise  signification  Speaking  general- 
ly, the  whole  of  Upper  India,  includiug  tbe 
Punjab,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Viodhyan 
range,  but  exclnsive  of  Bengal,  may  be  said 
to  be  possessed  by  one  Unguage,  the  Hindi. 
Accoi^iog  to  Colebrooke  and  Uie  Senunpore 
ti-anRlators  of  the  Bible,  Hindi  owes  nine- 
tenths  of  its  vocables  to  Sanscrit  roots  ;  when 
it  is  spoken  by  mahomedaas  who  add  to  it 
Arabic  and  Persian  roots,  it  becomes  convert- 
ed iDto  Urdu  or  Hindustani.  When  Hindi 
is  spoken  by  hindus  who  draw  on  Sanscrit 
for  enrichment  or  embellishment,  it  appropri- 
ately retains  the  name  of  Hindi.  Modified  in 
these  various  ways  it  is  found  not  only  on  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  bnt  also  on  the  southern 
slope  oi  the  Hhn^aya,  for  Hr.  Trail  informs 
us  that  the  hngnage  of  Kumaon  and  Ghur- 
wal  is  pure  Hindi.  Indeed,  generally,  along 
the  Sab  Himalayan  range  as  far  as  the  Oogra 
river,  the  impure  Hindi  dialect  introduced  by 
the  Gorkfaa  from  the  plains  appears  to  be  eztir- 
pating  the  vernacular  Thibetan  tongues  of  the 
aboriginal  mountaineers.  Mr.  Maason  says  by 
means  of  Hindi,  made  himself  understood 
tiironghout  the  whole  of  the  Kohtstan,  and  it 
will  thus  be  seentbat  the  term  is  used  to  bring 
under  one  common  designation,  tbe  various 
dialects  of  a  language  essentially  one,  butwhlch 
hu  received  no  great  enltivation  in  any  of  its 
forms.  Acofnrding  to  the  bnhman  pandits 
of  Benares,  there  are  handreds  of  dialects 
equally  entitled  to  the  name.  The  Brij 
Basha  (or  Bhaka,  as  it  is  pronounced  on  tioe 
Ganges),  and  the  Panjabi  are  the  two  most 
cultivated  varieties  of  it,  but  tbe  Panjabi 
passes  into  Multani,  which  a  good  philoj<^iBt 
has  shown  to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Paigabi ; 
whilst  Jataki,  agua,  further  to  the  sout^  is  a 
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eormpted  form  of  Ualteni ;  Siodhi,  aeeotdiDg 
to  Lient.  Burtcm,  ia  a  perfectly  d^net  dia- 
lect, though  directly  derived  from  Sanscrit 
When  the  Mahrattas  extended  their  conqnests 
into  Hindustan,  they  found  Hindi  everywhere 
prevalent  from  the  limits  of  the  desert  to  tb« 
frontiers  of  Bondelcnnd  ;  and  finding  it  dif- 
ferent from  their  ovn  tongue,  they  called  it 
contemptuously,  Bangri  Basha,  quasi  bar- 
barous jargon.  Sir  John  H^colm  extaidi 
the  Rangri  Bhaka  as  far  west  as  the  ladoi 
and  east  as  &r  as  tbe  frontier  of  Bond^ond, 
where,  as  in  all  Ae  eoontiy  to  the  ladu, 
from  the  westov  frontier  of  Bengal,  dialeeti 
of  Hiudi  prevail.  Tbe  Harwari  and  otbir 
dialects  of  Bajputana,are  evident  varieties  of 
Hindi  introduced  by  the  Rajput  races. 

Bengali  is  also  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
Uiere  being  but  few  words  in  it,  not  derifed 
from  tbe  Sanscrit ;  and  Tirhuti  on  its  north* 
eastern  border  hasa  great  affinity  with  Bengali 
But  for  this,  the  Bengali,  being  the 

language  of  thirty  millions  of  souls,  and  re- 
stricted solely  to  the  geographical  limits  of 
Bengal,  and  from  the  enltivation  which  has 
been  given  to  i^  it  well  deserveato  he  ranked 
as  a  separate  language.  BengaU  is  a  highly 
cultirated  language  of  Sanscrit  origin  or  has 
been  lai^ely  stocked  with  pure  Sanscrit  wordi 
as  it  is  spokei  throughout  Bengal. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Hindi  tongue  is 
written  in  Deva  Nagari  character,  the  Bur- 
mese in  the  pB,Ii,  the  Tamil, Telugu,  Caoaresei 
Mahrati,  Malealum,  Bengali,  Ouzerati,  Uryt 
and  others  have  each  their  own  separala 
character. 

Guzerati  language  is  spoken  throoghoat 
that  peninsula,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Parsi  religiopista. 

MakraU  h  spoken  from  the  Kolwan  hills 
near  the  Portnguese  settlement  ofDamaa, 
above  the  ^auts  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
along  the  Satpura  range,  parallel  to  tbe 
Nerbudda,  intermingling  with  the  Gujerati 
about  Nandovar,  in  the  jungly  valley  of  tbe 
Tapti.  It  is  spoken  throughout  Berar,  in 
the  open  parts  of  the  country  of  Nagpur  and 
the  whole  ef  its  eastern  border  abuts  on  tbe 
countries  aad  languages  of  the  Gond,l^lu)gai>d 
Canarese.  Xn  the.S.,  £.  the  Mahrati  meets  tbe 
Teluga  ani  CanaroBe  at  Mnr^petta,  Kinni, 
Dongi^M  Beder  and  Snognm,  and  Creadi^K 
to  the  S.  W.  through  Bqapore,  Shanbasbwar 
to  tbe  coist  at  Sedash^hur,  skirting  Ae 
northern  loundary  of  the  Canarese  tongue. 
From  Daman  in  the  northern  Eookan,  Mara- 
thi  runs  flown  the  coast  both  below  and 
above  tfiefghauts  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa,  whed  it  meets  the  Eonkani,  a  mixed 
tongue  of  Uahrati,  Tula  and  Gainreee  that 
prevaiU  af  hx  waaA.  aa-Hauralm  and  tto 
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soiiUienilunUf  of  (be  Konkaai  is  a  village  four 
miles  north  of  Upi  or  Udapi  near  Cund^pore, 
vhere  Tulu  begins. 

Tamil  is  spoken  in  the  Peaiosula  of 
lodis  by  about  ten  millions  of  people,  geoer- 
allj  speaking,  dark-coloured  and  short  sta- 
tared,  eaeigetic,  fierj,  quarrelsotne,  but  not 
revengeful.  Tamil  was  Uie  language  of 
three  ancient  dynasties,  of  which  we  have 
record,  the  Chola,  the  Pandya  and  the  Chera. 
Tamil  is  spoken  dirougboat  the  vast  plain  of 
the  Camatic,  or  conntiy  below  Uie  ghauts, 
termed,  by  the  mafaomedans  and  the  Britisb, 
the  Camatic  Paeen  Ghant  The  Tamil  speak- 
ing races  occupy  from  Cape  Comoria  to 
Pnlicat,  30  miles  north  of  Madras,  where  it 
meets  with  the  Telugu,  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  inland  to  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
skirting  tlie  Telugu  up  to  Kirkambari  and 
Tripati,  and  skirting  the  Canai-ese  of  Mysore 
is  all  its  -eastern  frontier,  and  it  is  spoken 
over  the  Bara  Mahal,  E^lem  and  Comba- 
UHinm,  leaving  the  Canarese  at  Kaligul  and 
meeting  with  the  Malayalam  at  the  Gap  of 
Palghai.  Tamil  is  spoken  also  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  gbants  in  (be  southern  part  of  the 
TnvaDcon  country,  and  from  Trevandrum  to 
Gape  Comorin.  It  is  also  spoken  in  (he 
northern  and  western  parte  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  where  Tamulians  foimed  settlements 
[ffior  to  ihe  christian  era,  and  from  whence 
tbey  have  gradually  thrust  out  the  Singha- 
lese. 

Teiuffu  is  spoken  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  by  about  14  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  taller  and  fairer  i-ace  than 
the  Tamil,  many  of  them  indeed  beiug  equal 
in  stature  to  the  Arian  hindoos  ofMortberu 
India.  Tbey  are  more  brabminieal  than  the 
Tamnlian  races,  are  bold  and  self-reliant  and 
ire  as  energetic  as  the  latter  though  less 
reatleas.  Telugu  at  present  extends  along 
the  tract  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  known  as 
the  northern  circars,  commencing  at  Pulicat^ 
30  miles  north  of  Madras  up  to  Ganjam, 
where  it  meets  the  Urja  tongue.  At  Nellore, 
iaUie  pnrest  of  the  Telugu  language,  and  at 
Vizagapatam,  Telugu  only  is  spoken.  It 
extends  inland  to  Chanda  on  the  west,  and  its 
ireslern  boundary  ruus  S.  westerly  through 
the  Hyderabad  territory  to  Beder,  Dongapu- 
n,  and  liurghpetta  and  sonthwards  to  Kur> 
noal  and  Gbooty,  east  of  Bellaiy  south-easter, 
ly  to  Kirkambari  in  TS.  Arcot,  therefore,  part 
of  Ganjam,  ail  Vizagapatam,  all  Nellore,  Kur- 
aool,  Cnddapah  and  Ghooty,  the  eastern  parts 
of  Hyderabad  and  Bellary  ai-e  Tiling.  The 
boundary  line  may  thus  be  drawn  from  im- 
mediately north  of  Madras,  where  it  meets 
tin  Tamil,  ^roi^  the  pass  of  Kirkambari 
lav  Kageri,  tiuwigh  Cnddapah  to  Bellaiy, 


where  it  meets  the  Canarese,  with  which  it 
runs  from  Sangam  past  Beder  to  Dongapura 
and  Murgbpetia,  its  northern  boondary  skirt- 
ing Gondwana  by  Warangal  to  Chicacole, 
where  it  meets  the  Urya, 

Urya  is  the  language  of  Orissa  and  runs  for 
45  miles  S>  of  Ganjam  where  Telugu  ceases. 
Urya  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Bengali, 
At  Chicacole  it  is  spoken,  but  even  there 
Telugu  is  the  prevwling  language.  In  Vizi- 
aoagrum,  Telugn  is  spoken  only  in  the  open 
country,  and  Urya  runs  further  down  to  the 
south.  On  the  coast  line,  Urya  continues  in 
the  direction  of  Bengal  as  far  as  the  Hijli 
and  Tumlook  divisions  on  the  Hooghly.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Midnapore  district  it 
intermingles  with  Bengali,  near  the  Suban- 
i-eeka  river.  To  the  westward  the  Gond  and 
Urya  languages  pass  into  each  other,  and  at 
Souepur  half  tlie  people  speak  the  one,  and 
half  the  othei-  language.  A  line  from  Soue- 
pur to  Midnapur  would  mark  the  northern 
and  western  boundary. 

Canarese  is  essentially  a  platean  langnage. 
The  ancient  Hindu  tern,  Qirnatica,  eompi'e- 
hended  all  the  high  table  land  in  the  aonth  of 
India  above  the  eastern  and  western  ghats, 
and  seems  never  to  have  held  sway  beneath 
the  ghats  though,  in  the  present  day,  by  a 
sti-ange  fatality,  it  is  now  only  the  countries 
below  the  ghats,  the  Carnatic  on  the  east  and 
Canara  on  the  wrat,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Karnatica  kingdom  has  come  to  be 
applied,  which  is  now  never  given  to  that 
above  the  ghats,  the  Bala  Ghaut.  The  com- 
mon Canarese  or  Karnatic  character  and  lan- 
guages are  need  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
from  Coimbatore  north  through  the  whtAe  of 
Uie  Mysore,  Belgaum,Dharwar,mnch  of  south 
Bellary,  tbrotigfa  Bijapore  to  Hurkunda  or 
Muvgpettaabout  37  miles  west  from  Beder,  and 
within  the  parallels  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ghauts.  This  northern  boundary  is,  therefore, 
more  extended  than  that  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  who  draws  its  boundary-line 
west  and  north,  by  a  line  from  Sadashegur  on 
tlie  MalabarCoast  tothe  westward  of  Dhar  war, 
Belgaum,  and  Hukairi,  through  Kagal  and 
Kurandwar  passing  between  Kelingaw  and 
Pandegaon,  through  Bralimapuri  on  the 
Bhima,  and  Sholapur  and  thence  east  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beder.  ForabmitlWniiles, 
from  Murg,  Murghpetta  or  Murkundi^  above- 
mentioned,  eastwards  through  Dongapura, 
and  Beder  to  Sangam  near  Satyaesi  or  Sada- 
shipet,  is  a  line  of  what  the  people  call 
si-bhasha  basti,  three-tongue  villages,  the 
Mahrati,  the  Canarese  and  the  Telugu,  all 
there  meeting.  From  Sadasheghur,  on  the 
westeni  coast  following  the  southern  boundary 
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it  is  the  las^age  of  the  whole  of  Mysore  as 
far  as  Coimbatore,  and  the  line  of  the  Eastern 
Ghaats  iocludiDg  much  of  the  Chela  and 
Belala  kiBgdoms,  and  eveu  Dwara  Samodra, 
the  capital  of  the  latter,  which  was  never 
captured  hy  the  Chahikia,  t,  e.,  the  Caruatic 
dynasty  of  Kalyani. 

Matasfotam  mnd  IRilu  are  eonstdered  by 
Dr.  Caldwell  to  be  in  gradual  coarse  of 
extinctioD.  Malayalam  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Chandagiri  river ;  or  more 
strictly,  perhaps,  to  Hileshwar  (Nileswara), 
where  a  Nair  rajnh,  conquered  by  Hyder, 
formerly  rated.  The  people  speaking  the 
Malayalam  are  said  naturally  to  shrink  from 
eontaot  with  foreigners,  even  from  people  of 
tbeir  own  race  :  retreating  from  the  great 
roads,  cities  and  Imzara  as  eagerly  as  the 
Tamil  flocks  to  them  ;  and  the  Malayala 
speaking  race  are  to  be  found  isolated  with 
tbeir  ftmilies  in  tiieir  high  walled  parambn, 
even  in  parta  where  the  lines  aud  centres  of 
communication  are  entirely  occupied  by  the 
more  mterprislDg  Tamil  people  whose 
hmguRge  too  seems  gradaally  pushing  the 
Malayain  aside. 

Gondi. — The  large  space  left  between 
Maharashtra  and  Orissa  is  in  a  great  part 
a  forest  tract  inhabited  by  the  Gond. 
Their  luiguage,  thou^i  quite  distinct  from 
die  rest,  is  unwritten,  and  being  reckoned  a 
jargon  of  savage  mountaineers,  is  not  counted 
among  the  five  languages  of  the  Deckan. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  writiitg  in  the  Joom^  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatio  Soeiety,  observes  Uiat  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  a  recent  paper  upon  sundry  of 
tiie  border  tribes  of  Assam,  had  asserted  the 
affinity  of  these  tribes  (the  Bodo  and  Garo 
amongst  others)  with  the  people  of  Thibet. 
But  Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that  Mr.  Robinson 
Delected  the  physical  and  pbychioal  evidence 
which  ere  ca<^  of  them  as  important  as  the 
glottologtcal,  towards  the  just  decision  oF  a 
question  of  ethnic  affinity.  Much  of  the 
meohaoism  of  the  whole  of  the  Turanian  group 
of  langn^es  is  common  to  every  one  language 
of  that  group,  and  the  Tunulian  and  Tibetan 
languages  are  held  to  be  int^tl  parts  of 
that  group.  He  thinks  that  if  the  Bodo,  for 
example,  were  of  Tibetan  origin,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  their  ordinary  vocables  should 
not  plainly  reveal  the  fact,  seeing  that  they 
have  nvrtr  been  out  of  actual  contact  with 
races  of  the  same  descent  as  that  ascribed  to 
them.  The  Sub-Himalayan  dialects  differ 
from  the  trans- Himalayan  standard  :  but 
identity  is  here  shown  in  the  roots  as  well  as 
in  the  mode  of  agglutinating  &e  servile 
particles  ;  not  to  mention  that  tiie  snows 
form  snch  4  barrier  in  this  case  as  exists  not 
in  regard  to  the  Bodo  intercoune  with  tribes 
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of  Tibetan  origin.  The  same  general  result 
follows  from  a  careful  examination  of  voca- 
bularies. Apparently  the  Tibetao,  like  ihe 
Hindi  words,  are  adopted  ones. 

Of  the  langoi^ies  belonging  to  the  Tnrsnian 
family,  the  most  prominent  among  them  is  the 
Turkish  or  Osmanii  of  Constantinople.  Tlie 
number  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Euro- 
peaa  Turkey  is  indeed  small.  It  fs  generally 
stated  at  8,000,000,  but  Shafarik  estiButes 
the  number  of  genuine  Tnrics  at  not  more 
than  700,000,  who  rule  over  flneen  millions 
of  people.  The  different  Turkic  dialects,  of 
which  the  ORmadi  is  one,  occupy  one  of  tiw 
larfrest  lingnistie  areas,  extending  from  tbe 
Lena  and  the  Polar  Sea,  down  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  whole  of  what  is  c^led  the  Tura- 
nian family  of  speech  consists  of  Tenni- 
national  or  Agglutinative  languages,  and 
this  Turanian  f^ily  C(»nprises  in  reali^ 
all  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Enrope, 
and  not  indnded  under  the  Aryan  and  Semi- 
tic families,  with  tbe  exception  of  (Ainese 
and  its  cognate  dialects.  The  name  Turanian 
is  used  in  opposition  to  Aryan,  and  is  applied 
to  the  nomadic  races  of  Asia  as  oppmed  to 
the  agricnltuml  or  Aryan  races.  The  Tura- 
nian family  or  class  consists  of  two  great 
divisions,  the  Northern  snd  the  Son  them. 
The  Northern  is  sometimes  called  the  Ural- 
Altaic  or  Ugro-Tataric,  and  it  ii  divided  into 
five  sections,  the  Tungasie,  Moi^olic,  Turkic, 
Turkish  is  a  Turanian  dialect.  Its  grammar 
is  purely  Tttarie  or  Tnranian.  The  Tufk^ 
however,  possessed  a  undl  literature  ud 
narrow  civifisation  before  they  were  convert- 
ed to  mahanmedanism,  and  as  tbe  language  of 
Mahammed'  was  Arabic,  a  branch  of  tbe 
Semitic  faiSily,  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and. 
Syriac,  th-k,  ti^etber  with  tbe  Koran,  and 
their  law  and  religion,  the  Turks  learned 
from  the  Arabs,  their  conquerors,  also  many 
of  the  arts  ind  sciences  comected  with  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  Arabic  be- 
came to  die  Turks  what  Latin  was  to  the 
Germans  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  tb«n 
is  hardly  a  word  in  tbe  higher  iateUeetoal 
terminology  of  Arabic,  that  night  nM  be 
used,  more  or  less  naturally,  by  a  writer  in 
Turkish.  ■  But  the  Arabs,  i^in,  at  the  very 
outset  of  'their  eareer  of  conquest  and  con- 
version, had  been,  in  science,  art,  literature, 
and  poKtd  manners,  the  pupils  of  the  Persians, 
whom  th^y  had  conquered  ;  they  stood  to 
them  in  .the  same  relation  as  Uie  Romans 
stood  to  'the  Greeks.  Kew,  the  Persians 
speak  a  Uugoage  which  is  neither  Semitic, 
like  Aralic,  nor  Tunmian,  like  T^rkidi ;  it 
is  a  branih  of  the  Ittde-Burepean  or  Arj«a 
family  oflspeech.  A  hugeinfiuion  of  Per^n 
woids  tfails  ft«^^,ito^^g^^«d 
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khTOogfa  AnUe  uito  Tarkish,  «vd  ibe  resalt 
iitfaitittbe  pcMWDt  moment  the  TaHciafa 
iH^eage^  as  spsken  hf  tlie  Idghei-  ranks  at 
CoutSB^Bople,  is  so  entirely  overgrown  with 
Pwsisn  and  Arabic  words,  that  an  uneduc^ed 
Tnrfc  fnm  the  oomtrj  aaderstands  bnt  iitde 
oflheso-caHedOaMUiti,  thoagh  its  grammar 
ii  exaetlj  the  same  aa  the  graiuiu  which  he 
DM  in  his  Tatario  vttaraaee. 

A  clan  of  towiwa  aJcin  to  the  snmo- 
tjMAc  is  that  «  Gaacasos.  Hie  niimw^ 
ou  laognages  of  this  ohus  have  long  been 
ledneed  to  fonr  groups  ;  the  Georgian,  the 
Lesgian,  the  Giroassian,  the  Mixdzbc^,  Thai 
these  four  mre  fandamentallj  one,  may  be 
seen  fnm  Klaprotfa's  tablet,  whose  classifi- 
eatiaa  seens  only  provisional.  These  tongoes, 
dealt  with  en  maaee,  have  their  affinitiea  with 
the  nHmosyUabio  toogaes,  Aa  with  the 
U»kj  lai^age,  the  monosyllabic  ebaraeter 
is  modified  by  the  evoltilifHi  of  agglotinational 
and  ufleetiiMial  prooasses,  bat  not-muoh  by 
eaphonie  proeeesee.  Ao  oi^mI  oontinnity 
ri  lugaage,  displaced  at  present  by  the 
Teritudh  and  Mongol,  is  tbns  assumed  for 
parts  betwen  Caucasiw  and  Thibet.  The 
•sme  learned  an^or  observes  that  a  mpoo- 
tyllabte  basis  of  aeparate  w(»ds  is  [irovision- 
ally  assDmed  aa  the  fundamental  elonent 
eat  of  which  inflections  am  -evolved  by 
a^lntination  and  amalgamation.  This  makes 
it  possible  that  poly-synthetic  tongoes,  like 
4w  Awaripan,  may  be  represeotod  in  their 
etriier  stage  hj  mniosylbhio  toogoea  like 
tba  (Aineee.  Glossarial  iaveatigatioos  con- 
firm both  these  views.  There  is  a  radical 
uitf  for  the  diflerant  -Siberian  groops  of  the 
Asia  Polyglotta,  e.  g.  Qokageer,  Teneseao, 
Samoeide,  &c-,  and  a  fortiori  for  the  Turk, 
Mongol,  and  Maochoo  groaps.  -Each  and  all 
of  these  have  afiinities  with  the  monosyllabic 
loDguss,  «od  threagh  lliese  with  the  Malay 
and  Caucasian. 

Polynesia  presents  the  first  appearance  of 
isolatioii,  ID  tfie  languages  of  New  Guinea, 
Ansbralia,  ibc,  ■.«■,  t^  N^ito  tongues. 
SRh  phiftolo^eid-eTideoee  of  tlwir  being  akin, 
«idiw  to  the  Malay  or  Tamnl  langaagw,  is  at 
prasent  indefinite  and  incondnBive. 

Southern  India,  and  the  Indian  hill-nuiges, 
peieut  the  first  appearance  of  isolation  in 
tbe  Isttgoagea  of  ecmtmental  Asia.  Altboogh 
oapiaced  they  ean  scaroely  be  called  isolate. 

In  the  Beport  of  the  -British  Association 
&r  1845,  Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  the  dis- 
tbctiou  between  the  languages  of  Thibet  and 
Qiina,  as  exhibited  by  Elaproth,  must  be 
Mly  provisional :  over  and  above  the  gram- 
iMtieal  analogy  there  is  an  absolute  glossarial 
iflioity.  Of  the  langutges  of  the  trans-gan- 
ptic  peuinsabi  die  same  may  be  a»erted. 
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Where  languages  are  mooosyllabie  slight 
ehangea  ^idce  pidpoble  differences.  The 
vooabularies  of  Brown,  for  more  thatt  a  score 
of  die  Burmese  and  Saamese  tongoes,  have 
provided  us  with  data  for  ethnographical 
oomparisous.  By  dealii^  wirh  these  coUeo- 
tiveiy,  we  find  in  one  dialect  words  which  had 
heen  -lost  in  olhers.  The  -Chinese,  Thibeuu, 
Bhootan,  Burmeae,  Siamese^  and  all  the  ao- 
ealled  monosyllabio  langvageshitherto  known, 
are  idHed  to  .each  odier.  The  general  affini- 
ties of  the  Indo-Oiinese  ttnitjues  are  remark- 
able. With  Marsden's  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffled  tables  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
Brown  and  Klaproth  on  the  other,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  vast  number  of  Malay  roots  are 
monosyllabio.  The  Malay  laugnagee  are 
monosyllabic  ones,  widi  the  snperaddition  of 
infleetioDS  evolved  out  of  •con^Mwition,  and 
euphonic  process  highly  developed.  Dr. 
Lswdiam  is  also.of  ofMnion  that  the  nations  ou 
the  bordereof  Britirii  India,  in  the  owth-weet, 
the  north-east  and  eaet,  form  an  ethuologioal 
group  which  contains  die  Tibetans,  the  Nepal 
ti-ibes,  several  populations  of  the  Sub-Hima- 
-l«yan  range,  the  Burmese,  the  S4api«s«,  the 
Natives  c^Pegu,  the  Gombojians,  theOoohin 
Chinese  and  the  Chinese,  in  populadons  whioh 
cover  perhaps  one-ttfUi  of  Asia.  Their  coon- 
tries  are  mostly  inland,  and  mountainoos,  but 
contain  the  watersheds  of  mighty  rivers,  the 
Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi  -and  the 
Tellow  river.  The  comptexim  and  featqiea 
of  these  people  is  that  to  whitdi  the  term 
Mongolian  has  been  applied.  Though  wild 
paganism  and  mahosHdaaism  exist,  the  m^o- 
rity  are  of  die  buddhist  religion,  but  all  speak 
a  language  die  least-developed  of  idl  the  -forms 
of  human  speeob,  being  generally  monosylla- 
bio and  with  little  power  of  grammatical 
inflections.  Colonies  may  either  preserve  die 
ancient  form,  or  become  the  occasion  of  a 
great  change.  Thus  the  ancimt  language  of 
Tibet,  which  is  in  the  Chinese  tivditieos  the 
land  of  their  earliest  recollections,  may  have 
been  preswved  by  the  colonists  who  fonned 
the  Chinese  empire  while  Tibet  went  farther 
in  its  developmoit.  Theee  people  ore -aimnged 
onder  four  -great  political  powers,  the  British, 
theBurmese,tbe  Siamese  and  Chinese.  Edino- 
logically  they  are  capable  of  being  classed  in 
three  considerable  sub-groups,  as  undt^  : 

The  &^t  of  tfaem  is  the  Bhot  or  Rot,  which 
term  is  used  in  compound  words  aa  Bult  in 
Bulti8(an,Bntin  Butan,  Betin  Tibet,  and  in 
the  tribes  known  as  Bbutia  and  Bootia,  and 
oomprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  die  natives  of 
Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper  and  the 
closely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.  The  Bhot  area 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  India  and  Coshmir, 
on  die  norUi  by  Cl«n^^1a@gt3gf(?^ 
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Trest  bj  Little  Bokhara  and  Kafirietaii. 
■Amon^t  the  Bhot  populations  may  be  meo- 
tioned  the  mahomedau  Bhot  of  Bultistan  or 
Little  Tibet,  of  Uougdo,  Skardo,  Parkuta, 
and  Khartaksbi,  of  Sbigar,  Choibad,  &c.,  the 
buddhist  Bot  of  Ladak,  Huogruug  aod  Kuna- 
war,  the  Bhot  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  the 
Tibetans  of  Budok,  Gave,  G<^a,  &c-  of  Lhasa 
and  Tishu  Lumbu,  the  Sifan,  the  Lhopa  of 
Butan,  the  Tak,  the  Bhot  of  GarwaU  Kumaoa 
and  Kepal,  the  Chepaog  and  probably  the 
Bhondnr,  the  Chak  and  Drok,  the  Uor  and 
the  Eolo. 

Foi-ther  East  are  the  Eoccfa,  the  Dfaimal 
and  Bodo,  arranged  into  the  WeQtein  Bodo 
of  Sikkim  and  tbe  Butan  frontier,  and  the 
Eastern  Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  audCachar, 
—the  Garo,  Kasia,  the  Mikir. 

On  the  South  are  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam, 
the  Aka,  Dofla,  Abor,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor 
ttdbes*  the  Mishmi,  Muttuck,  Singhpo  aud 
Jili,  with  the  Naga  in  Assam.  The  colonrof 
tUeBhotand  buddhist  populatious  are  of  various 
BbadeB  of  vrbite,  yellow  and  brown ;  while  that 
of  the  pagan  races  is  varioaa  hues  of  black. 

AmOQgst  the  people  speakiog  the  Yuma 
dialects,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  are  the 
Kby-ouog-tha,  of  Arakaa,  a  rude  tribe, 
tpeaking  the  Bakhoing  dialect  of  Burmau. 

The  Kumi,  Kbumi  or  Kbumwi,  are  of  the 
same  race,  but  their  laoguages  has  some  pecu- 
liarities. It  has  been  partially  examined  by 
Captaio  Latter,  who  says  it  is  evidently 
cognate  to  the  Bakhoing  form  of  the  Burraaa. 
The  majority  of  its  words  however  ere  non- 
Burmau.  The  Kumi  are  fair,  with  small 
features. 

The  Ky-au  or  Kyo,  and  the  Khy-eng,  as 
Mr.  Logan  remarks,  appear  to  be  similar  to 
the  Kumi.  Xhey  have  numerous  common 
words,  aud  each  has  words  common  to  Khu- 

mi,  to  Khumi  and  Burmao,  or  to  Burman 
only.  All  the  ancient  and  pre-Burmau  dialects 
of  Arakau,  from  the  Khy-eogto  tbe  Kuki, 
retain  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mod 
Kambojan  alliance  and  of  Tibetan,  the  use  of 
defioite  prefixes  ha,  a,  ma,  &c.  While  the 
adjacent  highlanders  have  n  Tartar-like  phy- 
siognomy, the  Kyau,  ia  feature^  dress  and 
appearance,  can  scarcely  be  distingnished  from 
the  lower  class  of  the  Bwigali  peasantry  of 
Chittagong,  They  are  dark  with  large 
features,  while  the  Kami  are  fair  with  small 
features. 


Langwgti  of  Aasam. — ^Mr.  Bobbuon 
us  (in  Jien.  A.  Soc  Jommal,  i9b.ed,  M 
1 869)  that  in  the  Assam  ralley  and  itt 
tain  confines,  are  three  clauses  of  Iid^d 
one  of  Sanscrit  origin  and  the  others  at 
great  classes,  viz.,  those  connected  iritk 
Tibetan  and  those  deriving,  their  origio 
the  Tai  or  Shyan  stock.    Of  tbe 
proper,  that  is,  the  language  of  the 
eighth-teaths  of  the  language  is  ideoUeil 
Bengali,  and  neaHy  four-firtha  of  the 
in  common  use,  are  derivatioDS  fnn 
Sanscrit.   The  ctontry  from  time  im- 
rial  had  been  governed  by  roles  of  ShsiK 
aod  the  vet7  small  number  of  Tai  wonk 
can  be  traced  to  Tai  origin  is 
The  Tibetan  and  the  Tai  or  Shyan  Ian 
all  approximate  towards  the  Cfaia«« 
quial  system  and  more  or  leas 
cluiracteristjcs  of  being  originally 
bic  and  all  intonated.    The  Tai  or 
class  are  also  dostitute  of  inflections. 

The  borders,  of  the  valley  are 
for  the  uumben  of  its  populations, 
them  are  of  that  great  Bhot  family  wfa' 
find  extending,  from  the  went  of  Chiocse 
tary  eastwards  All  the  oatirepopnlat:: 
are  more  or  Ubb  akin  to  the  peoplet 
Burmese  empire,  and  seem  to  be 
Bhot  tribes  left  behind  in  the  prtssnre 
lai'ger  bodies  (o  the  south. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  thus  nanes  the 
guages  in  and  near  the  Assam  valley  tad 
to  tbe  Archipelago. 

In  N.  E.  Bengal,  are  the  Bodo  ;  D' ' 
Kocch  ;  G-aio  ;  Knchui. 

In  the  Eaitern  Frontier  of  Bengal^ 
Munipuri  ;  Mithan  Noga  ;  Tablnng  N 
Khari  Naga ;  Angami.Ni^  ;Nam8ang 
Kowgoug  ^aga  ;  Tengsa  N^a  ;  Abiv 
Sibsagor  Mjri ;  Deoria  Chatia  ;  Siogbpo. 

Arakan  and  Burmah. — Burman 
and  spoken  ;  Khyeng  and  Shoo  ;  Kaai ; 
or  Toung  ;  Sak. 

Siam  and  Tenatserim* — Talain  or' 
Sgau  Karen  ;   Pwo-Kai-en  ;  Tou- 
Shan  ;Annamitie  ;  Siamese  ;Ahom  ; 
Laos. 

In  Arakan  aod  in  the  baain  of  the  I' 
ate  several)  tribes  of  the  same  stock 
Burman,  and  their  langoagea  aie  is 
present  form  so  mock  akia  to  it  that 
may  be  aInoBt  considwed  as  formiBg 
Burman  dialects  of  one  tongoe. 
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piiM^I  bognges  in  tiie  Eutern  Archipelago  are  *■  under  : 


Btck 


rU3udi  ud  Stu 
klMda.  abo  e^cd 


taadliUBlU* 


Iikndf 

do. 
Cowt 

Interior 


la  K  Timor 


Spoktn  at 


Singapora 
lava 

Lombok 


3.  Celebw.  dw  Hioanar 
lAfVe  part  of  CalabM 

Boutony 

Balarcr 

E.  PeniDRula  of  Cdebes  la  Bat- 
Aian 


Plateaa  of  MtnahaMa 

S.  K  Coaat  of  do 

vreat     do  do 
Gut      do  do 
A  Bibnrbof  Menado 
Chief  town 

On  N.  \Y.  Coaat  between  Hana- 
doJeUooupauR 


Thm  T]1)a;;e*  od  the  eaitern 

■Ide  of  Bonrn 
Ao  iiland  8,  £.  of  Bourn 
The  moet  northern  laland  of  the 

Moluecas 
XextlaUnd  of  the  Moloccaa  .. 
North  (tfBateUaa 

A  Tlllaite  on'  tba  8.  paflunta 

ofOllob 
VUlasea  Inlf.  Gllolo 

rillaees  on  the  N.  Coait  of  Am- 

Do.  inN.W.  do.. 
A  nbnrbof  Ambojma 
In  W.  AiBboyna 
AnUlandeaatorAmbOTBa  .. 

VUIasM<naa8.ofOmui 

VUlagM  on  tfae  &  eout  ot  Co- 
ram 

Indlgenea  laknd  ftom  AbtUfo- 

B.GeraB 

N.CoaatofCmm 


Sman  lalanda  R.  of  Ceram 
Dol  B-K.  do 
Da  B.  JG.  of  Katibdlo 


AraUo 
JavaoaM 


Bf.OoMtofN.Gninaa 


Written  obaracter 

■ML 


Sdlgloa  and  Filciti. 


ITaUTa 

NaUre.'  dtatinot 
Irom  Uaeasear 


.  Uahraudan. 

.  Indlganci  9t  Xionbok,  a  pare  Ha- 
larraoa  pntfeaalngnahtuudaa- 
Um, 
Ualunaadan 

do. 

A  larfte  filavd  8.  of  C«teb««. 
A  amaUer,  do. 


iraoe. 


The  pet^Ie  apeakinrtSesi^ve  lansnace*  of  Celebca  i 
of  pare  Mitlaytiii  type,  and  all  but  ina  Tomore  ra 
ar«  equaJ  In  oivllUation  t*  the  true  Malaya. 
These  nine  languaices  with  many  others,  are  spoken  in 
the  N.  W.  l'cnlii!>ula  of  Ctlebes,  bj  the  people  called 
Alfliro. .  Theee  iHUguaf^ea  are  falling  Into  dilute  and 
Malay  U  becvmiiifr  the  general  medium  of  eommnnl- 
oatioa.  Hoit  of  tho  patella  an  bdiig  oonfirtad  to 
ohitaUaaltr- 


Tvo  grovM  of  lilands  batwani  Cdebaa  and  tlia  Fhlli|^ 
ploei.  Ilia  iataaUtanta  reauabte  tha  pooplo  of  Ua- 
nado. 


K.  of  Celebca,  Uala^B  Of  the  Holuecaa  typt :  mahome* 
dans. 

rheae  people  are  allied  to  the  naUrai  of  Cmm :  Cajell 
people  are  mahomedatia, 

Mahomedans. 

Inhabitaata  lomnrhat  mizad  wUb  tba  ladlnitea  of 

Glkdo. 

Inbabitanta  andteUngnUbable  from  tboM  of  Tttnata. 
Uahomedeni :  luhabltanta  like  the  precadlng. 
Ifiriiwoan  Malajs.  Uahomedana. 

luhanltanta  called  Alftaro.  They  are  Indl^cnn  of  P0I7- 
neslan  type,  bat  brown  iklna  and  fapoan  hair  and 
ftetuies :  PaeauB, 

Of  mixed  Ualay  and  Folyncslan  tjpt,  tbaj  ara  ma- 
bomadaaa  or  diriatlana. 

Inhabitants  of  (he  Molucca  Malay  typo— mahomedans. 
Hahomedass  trom  Ternate. 

Inhabtiania  of  the  bronn  Polynesian  type  and  speaking 

tha  aame  Ian)taa;re  aa  tboae  of  Cenun,  oppoaltc 
IndlcaiMa  of  Polyneilan  type,  nov  ehilstiani. 

Mixed  brown  Papuan  or  PolyncaUa  and  Malay  typt : 

SlahonicilaJia. 

Alfnro,  of  tirown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  typ«— Fagani. 
AJinro,  of  Ccram. 

Inhabitants  of  mach  of  the  K.  Coast  of  Coram,  of 
mixed  race,  speak  leraral  dialects  of  UUa  laBgnNC*  = 
Mahomedans. 

Of  mixed  race:  ftlahomedans. 

Brown  Papuan  or  Polynaaian  raeak  Pagau. 
bo.  d&  do, 

Ob  tbe  W.  itf  the  Am  Irintda,  true  Utek  PqmanB  t 


Crawford  in  his  Malaj  Gram,  and 
VoL  I,  p.  Til,  coDsiders  that  a  certain 
nionof  more  or  less  Mctentexists  betveen 
of  the  kugwigeB  which  prerail  from  Ma- 
to  Easter  lalaiid  ia  the  F&eific,  and 
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V.  c3  N.  Guinea,  Tmo  Papuans. 
IT.  at  Coram.  Hml-dvlUied  Papnini,  with  lalstnra  of 

MoIboou  Ualavs. 
rrue  Fapnana  1  Pagani. 
Do.  do. 

Intermedtata  batireen  Cbt  tme  and  the  brown  FapnuM 
-Pagaaa, 

Islands  W.  of  Timor,  of  mixed  race,  with,  apparently, 

moeh  of  the  hinda  type, 
lahutds  between  Klorea  and  Timor,  inbabitanta  of  dark 
Papuan  type. 

A  roamina;  tribe  of  fl shames  of  Malayan  type  all  orez 

the  Archipelago. 

from  Formosa,  on  the  coast  of  Cliiua  to  New 
Zealand, — thus  over  200  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  a  fifth 
pert  of  tfae  earth's  surface.  In  this  are  the  in- 
numerable islands  of  the  India^^^^^go, 
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from  Snmatm  to  Kew  6uid(n»  the  great  g^p 
of  the  Philippinei^  tiie  Istenda  of  the  North 
and  Sooth  Pacific,  and  Madagascar.  It  is  in- 
habited hj  many  differeot  and  distinct  races 
of  meo,  as  the  Mahijaa,  the  brown  Polynesian, 
the  insular  negro  of  several  varieties,  and  the 
African  of  Madagascar.  Of  these,  the  state 
of  civilization  is  so  various  that  some  are 
abject  savages,  while  others  have  made  a  res- 
pectable  progress  ia  the  useful  arts,  and 
have  even  attained  some  knowledge  of  letters. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  leading  raoe  in  the 
ArchipeUgo  is  one  and  the  same,  but  the 
language^  aro  toAnft  with  fnor^  or  less  in- 
tei-mtxture  of  some  principal  onea  tiiroughout. 
In  Borneo,  he.  says,  there  are  at  least  40 
languages  ;  In  Celebes  and  its  islands  at  least 
10  ;  in  Flores  6  ;  in  Sumbawa  3  ;  in  Sumatra 
and  its  islands  not  fewer  than  10  ;  and  even 
in  civilized  Java  with  its  islands,  3.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  in  Lueon 
alone,  Uiere  are  three.  He  says  that  in  the 
£a8tern  Archipelago,  no  languages  e^iat 
dei'ived  from  a  common  stocky  or  standing  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  sisterhood,  as 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  do  to  each  other  ; 
or  as  Gaelic  does  to  Iriah,  or  Armorican 
to  Welsh,  or  Scotch  to  English.  The  only 
dialects  that  exist  are  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages,  but  they  consist  of  little 
more  than  dinereucee  in  pronunciation,  or  the 
more  or  less  freqnent  use  of  a  few  words.  In 
the  Polynesian  Islands  alone,  i-eal  dialects 
of  a  common  tongue  do  exist,  but  there  the 
number  of  words  common  to  anch  dialects  and 
to  the  langoages  of  the  Archipelago,  is  so 
trifling  (hat  it  refutes  at  once  the  notion  of  a 
comnum  origin.  In  Malay,  the  most  famillai- 
words  fbr  the  heftd,  the  shoulder,  the  face,  a 
limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother,  honsef  elephant, 
the  snn,  the  day,  to  speak  and  to  talk,  ore  all 
Sanskrit.  In  Javanese,  Sanskrit  furnishes 
words  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  thi*oat, 
the  lianJ,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, woman,  house,  buffalo,  elephant,  with 
synouymes  for  the  hog  &nd  dog,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  a  mounfain.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  fialit  the  name  for  the  sun  in  ^oBt 
familiar  use  ia  Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the 
same  languid  is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the 
numeral  ten.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
Mr.  Crawford  accounts  for  the  existence  <^  a 
similar  class  of  Malayan  words  ib  the  l^galb 
of  the  ^ilippine  althonfi^  the  whole  number 
of  Malayan  words  does  not  exoeed  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  language.  Head,  brai*,  hand, 
fiuger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child,  sea,  tnem, 
rain,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  to  lort,  ore 
examples. 

Some  personal  pronouns  are  found  Id  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  whel*e,  in  a  vocabulary  of 
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ftte  tboBsond  ivords  *  h&ndMd  Hrigyau  tMai 

do  not  exist.  A  sratmee  of  Ibij  en  be 
constructed  without  the  assistance  of  Javaoeis 
words,  or  of  Javanese  without  the  help  •£ 
Malay  words.  These  two  languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken  without  the  least  diffioilty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabie*  lie 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  common,  are  distinct 
languages,  aod  their  :janskrit  and  Arabic  ele- 
ments are  extrinsic  and  unessential,  miea 
this  test  is  applied  to  the  Polynesian  IngnqiflS 
we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sentence  in  the 
Maori  and  Tahitin  can  be  written  in  woidi 
cmnmon  to  both,  and  without  the  help  of  one 
word  of  die  Malayan  which  they  contoio,  jest 
as  a  sentenee  of  Welsh  or  Iri^  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  helpofLotin,  altlioai;h 
of  this  language  they  oontaiu,  at  least,  as  Itrge 
a  proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or  Ttbitan 
do  of  Malayan.  Mr.  Crawfui-d  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  Malay  and  Javanese  laognages 
furnish  the  stock  of  the  widespread  wwds 
which  are  common  to  so  many  tongaes  in  die 
Archipelago  and  which  have  been  dilefly 
derived  from  the  languages  of  tlie  two  moet 
civilised  and  adventurbus  natiou  of  die  Aichi^ 
pelago — the  MaUys  and  Javanese  j  fend  it 
uses  the  word  Midayon  for  whatem  is  eon* 
mon  to  these  two  people.  In  pbysieal  fona, 
tha  people  speaking  the  widespread  Mali^ 
tongue,  may  thus  be  sketched.  The  avenge 
stature  of  tile  men  is  about  five  feet  tbrea 
inches,  and  (f  the  Women  three  inches  leei. 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  compared  to  the  Chinese, 
the  liindooe,  fthe  inliabitants  of  Western  Asi^ 
and  Europeans,  a  short  race.  The  lace  ii 
lozenge-Bhai>ed,  the  forehead  flat,  the  cheek 
bones  high,  the  mouth  large,  the  lips  thin, 
Ura  hair  of  the  head  bloU,  coarse,  hnk> 
abundant,— that-of  all  other  puis  of  the  body, 
beard  included,  very  scanty :  the  ikia  ie 
soft,  tawny,  darker  than  that  of  the  Chimse^ 
bnt  fairer  than  that  of  any  genuine  hindoo^ 
and  never  black  ;  the  lower  limbs  are  heavy 
and  the  whole  person  sqnab  and  wanting  in 
agility.  With  shades  of  difference,  not  to 
be  fixed  in  words,  this,  he  says,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  negroes,  is  a  description 
wliieh  applies  to  all  the  inhabitants  t^Sitna- 
tra,  the  PffQin&ula,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  (be 
Moluccas,  [Timur,  and  the  whole  Fhilippjoe 
group,  on^  by  any  standard  of  beauty  which 
can  be  tak^n,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  pillois 
of  Hercul^,  the  Malayan  must  be  prunoanoed 
as  a  homely  race.  The  cradle  of  the  Ualij 
rase  was  ^le  plains  of  Menaag-.kabBn  in  the 
interior  o^  Sumatra  from  whence  Agsj  emf* 
grated  an4  punfaed  their  cw^aesta^  or  ibraMd 
seltlonenti,  to  (hear  present czteoaive  Units. 
They  fornjed  cblonite  ita^  Malar  penuMle 
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Boneo,  tfae  former  probably  and  the 
eartnalj  oecapied  before  their  arrivBl 
tribea  of  (he  nme  race  of  men  who 
Jet  no  efieotoal  resistanee.   In  the 
Mhnda  or  in  Uioae  occupied  by 
and  cirilised  natione,  the  Malayi 
ily  as  settlers,  aod  not  oolonists,  as 
asd  tlie  prioetpal  islands  of  the 
Arobip^ago. 
Malay  peninsnla,  called  Tannah  Ma> 
lud  of  the  Halaya,  with  the  exceptioo 
dimlofldve  negro  mouutaiDeers,  is 
by  Malays  or  by  men  of  the  faame 
the  sereral  wild  fa-ibes  in  the  in- 
ilUioogh    not  oalliiijt;  tbemoelTes 
spsak  the  Malay  lan^age,  and  have 
pfaysi<-al   form  ts   the  MHlays, 
sot  calling  themselves  by  this  name, 
>  Isnjpaga  eoatains  many  words  fehat 
Hsliy. 

the  wboka  of  tin  coast  of  Borneo  is 
by  Malaya  who  are  auppoaed  to  haTO 
ifftitd  to  that  island  about  the  date 
reiga  of  the  Saxon  king  A^elstooe. 
Ibbty  tongue  is  now,  and  was  when 
first  visited  the  Archipelago,  the 
iaoguage  of  iaCercourae  between  the 
'ana  ataoag  theoiBelveiif  and  between 
fffivigners.  It  is  in  the  Archipelago 
eh  is  in  western  EurDpe>  Italian  in 
Anbie  in  western  Asia^  and  Urdu  in 
All  nations        hold  uterconrse  of 
with  strangers  must  understand  it, 
strangers  must  acquire  it    This  is 
in  Samatra,  where  other  languages 
Tentacular,  in  JaTa^  in  Celebra,  in  the 
in  Timnr,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Ur.  Crawford  atti-ibutes  the  spread 
liDgaage  to  the  enterpiising  or  roving 
of  the  people  whose  natave  tongue 
also  its  own  softness  of  sound  and 
'tf    of  stmcture   aod  consequent 
of  acquirement    He  adds  that  al- 
Hdayan  oiviiisatiMi  in  all  probability. 
If  in  the  interior  parts  of  Smsatra,  as 
badition  alleges^  still  that  is  not  above 
'Iss  from  Ae  eoaata  with  which  many 
esmmonioate  and  the  Malays  must  bo 
as  essentially  a  maritime  people, 
and  the  ftnmps  of  islands  on 
coast,  in  addition  to  the  Malay, 
at  (east  nine  other  laugaages,  five  of 
tiia  Ache  or  Acbin  on  the  noi'th- 
ead  of  this  islaiid,  the  Batak  or  Batta, 
ebi  east  of  the  Batdk»  the  Bajang  or 
and  the  Ijompung,  are  cultivated  and 
toaguee.   There  aie  also  sereml  rsde 
among  tiie  aeatteind  tribes  on  the 
The  fialak  or  Battn  ttation  lie  to 
of  the  Malays,  and  fbnush  perhaps 
recorded  example  of  a  pec^le  ae- 
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qnainted  with  letters,  who  practice  a  modified 
csnnabalifm.  The  Lampong  nation,  which 
oecopies  that  portion  of  the  south-wPEtern 
side  of  Sumatra  which  lies  opposite  to  Java, 
divided-  from  it  only  by  the  Sti-ails  of  Sunda, 
has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet,  which  consists 
of  19  substantive  letters  with  double  or  treble 
consonants  making  them  up  to  44.  It  hu 
a  great  dteX  of  that  angular,  linear,  and 
meagre  form  which  charcterises  the  other 
Sumatran  alphabets.  The  Lampoog  peopto 
occupy  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  on  the  struts 
of  Sunda  and  fronting  the  western  extremity 
of  Java. 

In  the  groups  of  iainnds  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sumatra,  are  several  unwritten 
tongues,  amongst  which  may  be  named  that 
of  the  Pogy  or  Pagi  islands,  the  Unguage  of 
the  Nias,  and  that  of  Maros. 

Many  of  the  Malny  race  have  become  ont- 
verts  to  mahammedanism.  The  ewliest  conver* 
sion  recorded  was  tiiat  of  the  Achinese^  the 
nearest  people  of  tiie  Archipelsgo  to  the 
continent  of  Asia.  This  was  in  1206  of  our 
era.  The  Maluys  of  Malacca  were  not  con- 
verted until  1276  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moluccas  not  until  1478,  and  the  people  of 
Celebes  not  until  1 49o,  only  the  year  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  passed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thus  the  earliest  conversion  of  these 
islanders  took  place  674  years  after  the  death 
of  Mabammed  and  long  after  the  first  xeal  of 
his  followers  had  evaporated.  To  this  day 
there  an  a  £bw  mountaineerB  in  Java  atill 
professing  a  kind  of  hindninn,  ud  the 
Javanese  retain  numerous  of  their  old  pagan 
superstitions  and  have  added  those  of  their 
subsequent  religion.  They  people  the  air,  the 
woods  and  rivers,  with  various  classes  of 
spirits.  They  have  the  praying  or  fleeting 
ghosts  ;  the  barkas-a-han,  kabuka-mde  and 
wewe,  evil  spirits  ;  and  tl>e  demit  and  dadnn- 
gawu  or  tutelary  spirits.  They  now  consider 
the  hindoo  gods  of  their  former  b^ef  not  as 
imaginary  bein|;s  bat  ns  real  danons,  and 
have  added  the  jan  of  the  Arabs. 

The  games  of  die  Indku  isluden  mre 
ohiedy  sedentary. 

Java,  an  island  of  40,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  by  far  ^e  most  fertile  of  the 
Archipelago  contained  in  18S0,  1,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  In  the  eastern  aod  central  parts 
there  may  be  said  to  be  three  Javanese  lan- 
guages,— the  popular,  the  polite  (which  is  a 
kind  of  factitious  dialect  of  it),  and  an  ancient 
tongue,  found  only  in  old  books  and  ancient 
ittSOT^ons.  The  modem  and  popular  lan- 
guage, as  w»U  aa  the  pdite  dialect,  is  wi^a 
in  a  pecnlinr  bharaoter,  of  which  the  snbstan- 
tive  letters  amonnt  to  twenty.  In  Java,  in 
addition  to  Uie  Javanese,  is  tlie  Sonde  tan* 
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gnage,  which  ib  epoken  over  aboat  one-third 
of  the  islanil  exteuding  from  Cheribon  across 

tlie  island  down  to  its  western  extremity. 
This  tract  is  more  mountainous  than  that 
inhabited  by  the  Javanese,  and  the  people 
somewhat  less  advanced  in  civilization,  but 
possessing  the  same  amiable  and  docile  cha- 
racter us  that  niition. 

The  industrious,  peaceful  and  numerous 
people  who  speak  the  Madurese  language  with 
its  dialect  the  Sumannp,  occupy  the  island  of 
Madura,  divided  from  Java  by  a  strait,  and 
form  in  some  districts  the  balk  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  opposite  shores  of  Java,  to  which, 
depopulated  by  long  wars  for  the  past  two 
hundred  yeai-s,  they  have  been  emigrating. 

In  the  adjacent  isliiud  of  Bali,  which  ia 
small  but  fertile,  well-cultivated  and  populous, 
is  tlie  Balinese,  with  its  ceremouiul  dialect 
iind  sacred  language,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
improved  languages  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  fourth  Uuguage,  which  Mr.  Crawford 
considers  to  have  a  sti'oug  athuity  with  the 
Javanese,  is  that  of  Lombok,  a  fertile  and 
populous  island,  divided  from  Bali  by  a  nar- 
row strait.  This  is  the  ttirmination  in  an 
easterly  direction,  of  the  groop  of  tongues 
which  begins  with  Sumatra.  According  to 
Mr.  Logan,  Javan  has  a  much  bronder,  more 
forcible,  aspei'ate  aud  primitive  phonoloi^y 
than  Malay,  and  the  Javan  group  embraces 
Suudan,  Maduran,  (with  its  dialect  Bawian) 
and  Bali. 

Borneo  is  an  island  of  about  three  times 
the  extent  of  Britain.    The  greater  part  of 
the  coast  of  Borneo  is  rather  dotted  than 
peopled  by  Malay  settlements,  according  to 
tiie  Malays  themselves,  the  result  of  migra- 
tions from  Sumati'a  dating  as  far  back  as 
thirty  generations.    A  small  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  is  occupied  by  settlements  of  the 
Bugis  of  the  Celebes  of  more  recent  date. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  locked  up  in  the  interior,  aod  preclud- 
ed from  access  to  that  commerce  with  strang- 
ers which  might  civilize  them.   The  Malays 
and  the  Bugis  natives  of  Celebes,  by  their 
superior  civilization  and  power,  domineer  over 
the  rude  aborigines,  witliont,  however,  being 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  or  to  die- 
possess  them  of  thear  land.  In  1824  out  of  the 
forty  wild  tribes  in  its  interior,  eight  had 
adopted  mahammed&nism  and  the  Malay  lan- 
guage.   Amongst  these  were  the  Dyak  race 
of  Sugalam  who  long  since  abandoned  the 
cruel  practice  of  head-hunting.    The  many 
languages  of  this  island  belong  to  the  sam^ 
class  of  langu^es  as  the  Malay  and  Javanese, 
and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are 
alt  of  the  same  race  with  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.   The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
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numerous  distinct  tribes,  each,  it  is  stated, 
speaking  a  separate  language,  and  Mr.  Craw, 
furd  has  seen  the  oamea  of  at  least  sixty  of 
these  small  nations  who  have  no  common 
name  by  which  tu distinguish  themselves  fitxn 
the  people  of  other  regions.    Nine  vocabiiU> 
ries  have  been  collected,  the  most  extensiTo 
by  Mr.  Robert  Burns  who  resided  there,  and 
it  is  that  of  the  most  numerous,  advanced  ud 
powerful  tribe  in  the  island,  the  Eayia  or 
Kyao,  whose  poasessiona  extend  from  tbe 
northern  to  the  aonthem  coast.   No  natiTe 
tribe  of  Borneo  has  ever  invented  lettm. 
The  Kyaa  tribes  io  the  interior,  on  theKapnii, 
are  said  to  be  cannibals  eating  tbe  flesh  of 
their  enemies.   They  prize  heads  like  the 
Dyak  race.  They  carry  spits  in  the  scabUrdi 
of  their  swords.    The  Dyaks  of  Jang-ksDg 
also  are  said  to  be  cannibals.    They  lira 
between  Sangow  and  Sadong,  on  the  Sakiiin, 
a  branch  of  the  Sadong  river.    The  Jang- 
kang  people  eat  Malays  or  Dyaks  or  any  ooe 
else  whom  they  kill  in  war,  and  they  kill 
their  own  sick  if  oeu*  death  and  eat  then. 
Whilst  a  party  of  this  people  were  staying  it 
Saug-kang,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  a  manga 
tree  and  broke  his  arm,  besides  being  othei^ 
vrise  much  hurt,  and  his  c<HnpuitonB  cut  kii 
throat  and  ate'him  up.  The  Jan^'kaog  Djaki 
are  said  to  eat  only  the  tongue,  braia,  and 
muscles  of  the  leg.    The  men  of  this  tribe 
file  down  thar  front  teeth  to  a  point,  like  ti» 
teeth  of  a  saw.    They  cut  off  their  beardi. 
There  are  Numerous  Dyak  tribes  settled  on 
the  Kapuas  river,  the  principal  atream  on  tba 
west  coast  of  Borneo  and  which  is  supposed 
to  take  its  rise  in  the  Batang  Lupar  nags. 
Almost  every  tribe  has  its  distinct  langnage. 

In  Celebes,  the  Trans-Javau  or  TiraofiM 
band,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  a  large  aud  inpv- 
tant  class  of  Indonesians,  who  gradaits. 
between  the  Anam  type,  tbe  BurmM)  and  tbe 
Negrito.    The  most  prevalent  head  of  that 
of  the  predominant  race  is  ovoid,  but  it  ii 
somewhat  Burman  in  nose,  eye  and  coloar. 
The  great  island  of  Celebes  may  beconstdaed 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  languages,  whicb, 
although  agreeing   with  those  faeretofors 
de8oribed,'in  simplicity  of  grammatical  stnie- 
tnre,  differs  very  widely  nam  them  in  jiuao- 
tic  ofaaraeter  ^tbongk  spoken  by  the  bum 
race  of  mpn.   Celeb«  is  intersectad  by  the 
equator,  Ifaving  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the 
northern  tnd  the  mass  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. It  greatest  length  is  about  500  milH, 
but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  ; 
and  in  eolbe  places  it  is  hardly  one-third  of 
this  widtH.    Celebes  may  be  considered  to  be 
tReJocnsbf  an  original  wad  independent  civi- 
lizatilJp  ^lich  probably  spmng  up  amongst 
the  mWtf  advanced  ofr^  jtatiops  whidi 
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oeea^  it,  called  bj  themselrea  Wagi,  ud  hj 
the  iithys,  and  nfiter  them  hy  EnrapeanB, 
Bagi,  or  id  the  plural  Bugie,  !□  material 
civilrEation  tbe  Bugi  are  equal  to  the  Malay. 
Of  the  laugDages  of  Celebes,  the  next  in 
importance  to  tbe  Bugi  is  the  Macassar,  The 
people  who  speak  this  tongue  inhabit  the 
ume  peniosala.  Thej  call  themselves  and 
their  language  Maokasara,  and  hence  tbe 
Makasar  or  Mankasar^  of  the  Malays,  whence 
onr  name.  Besidee  Bagi  and  Macassar,  the 
'  two  principal  langnages,  there  are  three  other 
languid  of  Celebes  written  in  Uie  same  cha- 
ncter,  or,  at  least,  oeeaeionallj  written  in  it  ; 
the  Handar,  the  Manado,  and  tbe  dorongtaln. 
The  Mandav  is  spoken  liy  a  people  on  that 
aide  Of  the  sonth-westeru  peninsula,  which 
froots  Borneo. 

The  island  of  Snmbawa,  the  third  in  a 
direct  line  east  of  Java,  abont  three  times  the 
extent  of  Eali  or  Lombok,  and  divided  by  a 
deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  lan- 
Kiwges,  the  8ambawa,  ■  tiie  Bima,  and  the 
Tambora.  The  natives  of  Sumbawa  are  little 
infarior  in  eultivation  to  the  most  improved 
utiooB  of  Celebes.  The  Sumbawa  and  Bima 
Isngnages  are  written  in  tlie  Engi  character, 
bat  there  exists  in  this  island  a  singular  and 
cDiioas  obsolete  alphabet.  It  is  ascribed  to 
the  Bima  nation,  but  the  characters  do  not 
generally  oorreapond  with  the  simple  sounds 
of  the  Bima  laugnage  as  exhibited  in  the 
ipeeimen  given  of  it. 

The  large  island  of  Flores,  the  fifth  in  a 
line  east  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes  and 
of  volcanic  fomakioD,  affiirds  the  first  exam  pie 
<^  a  race  of  men  se^ingly  intermediate 
betweeo  the  Malay  and  Papuan,  or  N^ro, 
bat  partaking  far  more  of  the  physical  form 
of  Ae  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
plexion is  a  good  deal  darker  than  that  of  the 
Malay,  the  nuse  flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and 
the  lips  thicker.  The  hair  is  not  lank  as  in 
the  Malay  ;  bat  buckles,  without  frizzling  as 
in  the  Papuan.  Tbe  etature  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Malay,  that  is  short  and  squab. 

According  to  the  statements  made  to  Mr. 
Crawfurd  by  Bagi  traders,  themselves  settlers 
in  the  island,  FloFes  is  inhabited  hy  six  dif- 
fcrBDt  nations,  speaking  as  many  difi^nt 
ku^agea'j  the  Enda,  the  Mangarmi,  the 
Xio^  the  Boksi  the  Koaga,  and  the  Galeteng, 
Bunes  derived  {torn  the  j«:incipal  places  of 
tb^  residenoe. 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  ishiod  by  tbe 
Malays,  to  wiioee  langae^e  it  belongs,  be- 
oww  this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
ordinary  commercial  voyages  to  the  south* 
Mtt.  TimuT  is  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Jamaica..  Its  principal  inhabitants  are  of 
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the  Malayan  race,  but  it  contains  also  Papu- 
ans or  Negroes,  and  tribes  of  the  intermedi- 
ate i-ace.  The  two  languages  of  Timur  are 
the  Manatoto  and  the  Timuri,  the  first 
spoken  at  tlie  uorth.east  end  of  (lie  island, 
and  tbe  last  used  by  many  of  the  tribes  as  a 
common  mediam  of  iutei'c-oui'se.  No  aiplm- 
bet  has  ever  been  iuveDted  in  Timur  ;  but 
judgiug  by  the  specimeni}  of  its  languagp?, 
the  vowels  are  tlie  same  as  those  of  die  Ma- 
lay and  Javanese. 

In  tlie  Malayan  Miarellanies,  pablidhed 
under  the  auspices  of  Hit  Stamfoi-d  Raffles, 
at  Bencoolen,  in  1820,  lists  of  two  languages 
of  Timur,  and  of  the  lunguoges  of  the  two 
sidalt  islands  at  its  western  end,  Roiti  and 
SaTu,are  given,  amounting  each  to  95  words. 

The  language  of  the  Chinese  is  usually 
placed  amongst  the  Turanian  group,  in  which 
are  included  a  large  mess  of  languages  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  wide  difiei-eacea.  Messrs.  Rask  and 
eastern  have  studied  this  ftfmily  of  tongnes, 
and  the  publication  of  their  researches  formed 
an  area  in  philosophical  research.  Almost 
every  known  tongue  can  be  placed  under  one 
of  three  broad  divisions  :  I,  Uonosyllabic,  of 
which  the  Chinese  ia  a  striking  example,  a 
language  literally  without  a  grammar  and 
without  words,  in  our  sense  of  tbe  term  ; 
possessing  450  sounds  and  upwards  of  40,000 
ideogiaphic  signs  to  repesent  them.  Thus, 
whenever  a  Chinese  is  unable  to  express 
himself  clearly,  even  by  the  aid  of  intonatioQ 
and  gesture,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
the  infallible  expedient  of  writing.  S, 
Agglntiaating  :  the  characteristic  the 
Tartaric  and  African  laoguagee,  in  which 
several  words  are  placed  side  by  side,  each 
having  its  own  distinct  meaning.  8,  Poly- 
synthetic  :  characteristio  of  the  American 
languages,  which  not  only,  like  the  Aiyan  and 
other  languages,  combine  into  single  words 
the  minor  modifications  of  each  separate  con- 
ception, but  compress  even  whole  sentence 
into  oiie  vast,  almost  pronounceable  word. 
In  this  group  some  include  the  Basque 
language,  which  has  so  long  preserved  its 
identity,  although  placed  between  two  mighty 
kingdom^  and  which  in  its  gTMoamatical 
structnre  resembles  the  i^HH'iginBl  languages 
of  America,  and  them  atone. 

The  Chinese  writteu  laogu^e  consists  of 
picture  words.  The  atphabet  is  a  hieroglyphic 
system,  each  woi-d  having  its  own  graphic 
representative.  Chinese  is  monosyllabic  ; 
no  word  is  allowed  more  tiian  one  consonant 
and  one  vowel.  Hence  the  possible  number 
of  words  is  extremely  small,  hut  each  word 
can  be  pronoanoed  with  various  accents  and 
intooations,  of  whidi  therftns^Q,iM|iA^  be 
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460,  aad  the  nambw  of  words,  or  idms,  in 
ChiDeseu  said  to  be  43,496.  The  TBitnets 
of  this  amoaiit  will  be  appreciable  by  mention- 
iDg  that  ouly  about  5,000  words  occur  in  the 
christian  Old  and  New  TestanieDt.M.Remu6at, 
iu  his  Graromaire  Cfainoise,  uoticea  three 
styles  of  the  Chinese  written  language,  which 
be  calls,  style  antique,  style  litteraire  and 
langue  des  niaglstratB,  or  lai^ue  niHntlnuiqne  ; 
but  Mr.  Meadows  coaaidei*s  (Des.  Notes,  p. 
13),  he  is  not  quite  Rorrect  in  these  definitions. 
KerertheleBS,  M .  Bemasat  is  followed  by  M. 
Hao,  who  says  tiiat  the  Chinese,  in  their 
wi-itten  language,  h&Te  three  distinctions  of 
style  ;  the  autique  or  sublime  stylo,  the  type 
of  which  is  to  bo  found  ia  the  ancient  litemi'y 
moonmeots,  and  which  exhibita  very  iiare 
grammatical  forms.  The  vulgar  style  and 
^e  academic  style,  which  paitakes  of  the  two 
preceding,  being  less  concise  than  the 
antiqae,  and  less  prolix  than  the  vulgar. 
The  vulgar  style  is  employed  for  light  pro- 
dnctioas,  theatrical  pieres,  private  tetters,  and 
procUmations  intended  to  be  read  aloud.  Tbe 
apoken  language  is  composed  of  a  Itmifed 
number  of  numo^Ubio  intOBatiwa  ;  namely, 
four  hand  red  and  fifly,  whi<^  by  the  very 
subtle  Tiriationi  of  the  accnts,  are  multiplied 
to  abont  mxteea  hundred.  It  results  from 
tills,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  necessarily 
grouped  in  faomophonous  series,  whence  a 
great  number  of  double  meanings  may  arise 
either  in  reading  or  speaking,  but  their  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
antithetic  words.  In  this  manner  the  ambt- 
gnitiee  disappear,  and  the  oonversaUon  is  no 
luiger  embarrassed.  The  langu^^  called 
Howm-hoa,  that  is  to  say,  emnmon  univeraal 
fantguage,  Is  -that  which  tlie  Eoropeans  wroog- 
fully  designate  by  tiie  name  of  Man4srta 
laognage,  as  if  it  wen  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mandarins  or  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment. The  Houan-hoa  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  instructed  persons  throughout  the 
eighteen*  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in 
this,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south. 
The  first  is  that  of  Pekio  ;  it  is  marked  by  a 
more  frequent  and  sensible  use  of  the  guttural 
<Mr  aspirate  soceut  It  is  spoken  in  all  the 
provittdal  government  offices. — Sir  J okn  JUub- 
ooch,  Bart^  Origin  of  CivQiMiion,  jCon- 
d«s,  1870,  fp.  31,  280  ;  Journal  &f  the 
Hmdian  Arehtpelago,  Jfo*.  vi,  xii,  June  and 
Dec.  1853,  p.  307  ;  RenMleigh  Wedg^ewood 
quoted  in  JP^raf.  J*.  W.Newman!»  Arab.  Diet^ 
Vol.  i,  f^.  9^10 ;  Kennedy  on  the  Origin 
ef  Languagetj  p.  307  ;  Atdeg's  CoUeetion  of 
Voymgef,  Vol.  iv,  p.  194  ;  Matter  Mieharde 
X.yngt,  hie  trtmeU,  w^ages  and  tre^ake, 
in  /arajfgme  GnuUries^in  tke  Sh^q>€  2Rui- 
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buriam,  London,  MUS^foi.  1684,  qwted  m 
preface  io  Pid,  Jnd, }  Tlu  Rev,  JJr.  Caii^ 
well's  Oomparaiive  Grammar;  Sir  Srskim 
Perrg'g  Bird^s  Eye-  View  ;  Muller't  Leetum, 
pp.  71-2,  122,  275;  £tphintto»e'e  HiMory 
oflndia^  pp,  41 1-12  ;  LathanCa  De*e.  Etkn. ; 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Profeuor  Mvt. 
Muller  in  Report*  of  the  British  Astoeia^ ; 
Mr.  Bobinton,  in  Beng.  Aaiatie  Sodet^t 
Journal,  Jfo.  201,  March  1849  ;  Mr.  Hedg. 
son  on  the  Aborigines  of  iforth~eastem  Inttia; 
Dr.  Latham,  in  Mep.  Brit.  A»».,  ff. ' 
77-8;  Ferrier'iHiHory  of  the  AffghanStpSSO; 
Capt.  K.  G,  Bavertg's  Grammar  and  Dit- 
iionarp  io  the  Bushto,  PuhMie,  or  Affgksn 
lamguage  ;  Burion^s  Sindh,  pp.  £8-70,  75 ; 
Mr.  Campbell,  fp.  54,  56  ;  Mr.  Crawfurit 
Malay  Grammar  and  Dietiomary,  VoL  i, 
j9.  94  :  Sue's  Chinese  Bmpire,  Vol.  i,  ^ 
15,  66,  319  ;  Mr.  B.  Wallace,  VoL  H,  ff. 
292-295  ;  Voyage  of  the  Mmander  in  J.  J. 
Arch.,  April  and  May  1853  ;  B^nttf^t  In- 
dian Antiquities  by  Thomas,  Vol.  H,  pl.S6, 
pp.  41,52  ;  Pnfesser  Biehnor^t  Tracsls. 

LANGUL,  fiiwa.  GloriMa  enpsrha,  alw 
Commelina  salicifolia. 

LANGUii]«  Bbno.  fiingdeie 
Najna,  Nania  aeylanica. 

LAJfGULl-LUTA,  Bcmo.  Falnlsi 
Ipomceu,  Ipotioaa  pes-tigridea. 

LANGUB,HiNo.  A  large  monkey,  Sfl» 
nopithecus  sdhistaceus-   See  Laocetr. 

LANG-Y£:N  BW£N«  Burk.  Oloves. 

LANXAOig,  a  ftmily  ef  birds  inchiding 
the  Shrikes,  or  Butoher*birda.  It  comprisct 
6  gra.,  23  Bp^  viz.,  1  Ganpserhyaebu^ 
1  Tbamnocatapbus  j  10  Laoius ;  6  Tejibro* 
domisj  3  Hemipusj  S  S^diOfiTgiL  Xbe 
harsh  chattpriagi  of  aTarjeenunon  kinder 
shrike,  IrfUiins  aapercilioani^  in  Indian  gi^ 
dens,  ave  the  lewUeat  inljmationa  of  co»* 
tog  change  of  season.  The  species  of  Lausa. 
are  L-  aEeaarhis,  L.  crirtatus,  L.  erythroDo* 
ttts,  L.  hardwiclEit,  L.  laktoni,  L.  a^iiesfS 
and  L.  tephrraotus. 

LANlUSHABDWICiOI.  Theifitnsitf 
of  theiedon  the^sides  of  this,  the  bay-liaak«) 
shrike  is  peculiar  -to  the  breediog-^easra.  It 
is  the  most  oomaaoa  boteber-bti^  apd  Jtn^ 
be  seen  perched  on  ths  l«wer  bnueh  ef  > 
mimon,  watohing  an  iqtparbuufrf  to  dart « 
some  Incblflsa  beetle ;  down  it  poaiMM  <■ 
its  pcey,  which  it  bean  awi^  to  a  nei^AaW- 
ing  thorn,  impales  and  devours ;  tbsa  fiO 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  .^ennd  to  a  new 
pa<ch,  fr4m  wheooe  with  head  awiy, 
examinee  Untently  the  groand  beneath,  fto* 
and  then  |inswering  the  harsh  eeream  of  its 
oompanioa  on  some  neighbonring  tree. 
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which  U  diflfora  in  baling  the  entire  crown 
nignacent,  pasaing  gradaally  from  the  back  of 
the  forehead  to  duk  OBhey  on  the  nape  :  the 
ear  coTerta  being  uniformly  coloured  with 
the  feathers  superiorly  adjacent :  in  bar- 
iag  the  ramp  and  upper  tail  coverts  of  the 
■ame  deep  marooa  colour  as  the  back  and 
seapnlariea:  in  the  much  greats  derelo]^ 
ment  of  the  fermginons  matgina  of  the  great 
wing  eoverts  and  tertiaries :  and  in  har- 
ingthe  onder  parts  uniformly  white,  a  little 
■ubdaed,  and  tinged  with  a  very  faint  blush, 
bat  hsTing  no  trace  of  rufous  on  the  flanks 
and  elsewhere.— Jfr.  Blyth't  Report. 
L&NIUS  L£UCORHYNCHOS,  see  Swal- 
low ti-ibe. 

LANJANUM,  Til.  Antimony, 

LANING,  HiKD.   Vitis  indica. 

LANJASAVARAMU.  or  Gontema  goma- 
m  chetta,  Tbl.  Ipomosa  fiKcauliB,  Blum.~- 
ConTolTidae  medium,  £.1,474 — C.  fllifonnis, 
G.  prostntns,  ifeytie,  139. 

LAITKA,  Hind.  An  island :  tile  residence 
of  the  giant  Bavana,  supposed  to  be  the 
modem  Ceylon.  In  binduiBta  Boma  Coti  is 
an  imaginary  ci^,  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
equator  at  90*  fr<»n  Lanca.  From  a  note  in 
the  English  translation  of  Abul  Fazl's  Ayin 
Akbery  (Calcutta  Edition,  Vol.  iii,  p.  36)  we 
learn  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing Laoka  to  have  been  part  of  the  Tapro- 
hum  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that  Tapi-obane,  or 
nore  properly  Xapobon,  which  in  Sanscrit 
a^iflea  the  **  wUdemesB  of  prayer,"  was  a 
ray  lairge  iaUnd,  including  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  Maldive  islands,  wfaiob 
have  since  been  destroyed  by  inundations. — 
Outelty't  Travels,  VoL  i,  p.  33.  See 
Lanca,  Kunawer,  Mahabharata,  Meghnad, 
Hehrawun,  Bama,  Bavana,  Vishnn. 

LANKA  MIBCH,  Beito.  Capeicum  fru- 
teecens. 

LANEAMULLA,  see  India. 

LANKA  SIJ,  Bbng.  Euphorbia  timcallL 

LANEABATTI,  SiNOH.  Ruby. 

LAN-KEET  or  Long-eet,  literally  Dra- 
goi^f  oave  or  dm,  an  uninhabited  island  in 
the  Caatoa  river,  in  lat  22"  41'  N. 

LANSEH,  is  a  smalt  oval  fruit,  of  a  whitish 
brown  edour,  which,  being  deprived  of  its 
thin  miter  coat,  divides  into  five  cloves,  of 
vhich  the  kernels  are  covered  with  a  fleshy 
palp,  subacid,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
■kin  contains  a  clammy  juice,  extremely 
bitter,  ftud,  if  not  stripped  with  care,  it  is  apt 
to  eommunicate  its  quality  to  the  palp.  M. 
Cerr^  de  Serra,  in  les  Annales  du  Mus.  d' 
Hist.  Nat,  Tom.  x,  p.  1S7,  PL  7,  has  given  a 
teeriptioD  at  the  Luuinm  domestionm,  from 
•pedmeu  of  llie  firnit  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tin  of  £Hr  Joseph  Banks.   The  chupak, 
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ayer-ayer  and  nunb^  are  species  or  varieties 
of  the  same  fruit. — Maradm's  Hist,  of  Suma- 
tra, p,  101. 

LANSIUM  AQUEUM,  Jack,  The  Ayer- 
Ayer,  Malay,  is  a  fruit  so  nearly  resem- 
bling tiie  Lanrnh  in  moat  partieulara  that 
Dr.  Jack,  heaitating  to  rank  it  as  a  speeies, 
mentions  it  as  a  permanent  and  w^- 
mariced  variety  under  the  name  var.  fi.  L. 
aquenm.  The  fmit  of  th^  Ayer-Ayer  is 
rounder,  and  the  palp  more  watery,  and 
dissolves  more  completely  in  the  mouth  than 
the  Lanseh.  Both  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Malays,  and  are  equally  agreeable  to  the 
European  palate.  The  juicy  envelope  of  the 
seeds  is  the  part  eaten,  and  Uie  taste  la  cooling 
and  pleasant— Xmntean  Transaetiorut  iv,  d, 
1 14  ;  JSnff.  Cyc, 

LANSTUM  D'OMESTICUM.  • 

Var.  o.  Ungsftt,  Maut,  Jatasbsb,  shape  globular. 
Var.  *.  I>Dku  „  «  „  obloDg. 
Laiigub.  Jav.  I  Langsat,  Kii.AT. 

The  Lansinm  is  one  of  a  genns  of  plants 
of  the  natural  (vder  MeUaceii!,  consisting  of 
modentelj^ized  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  Malay  archipelago.  Europeans 
regard  its  fruit  as  next  to  &e  mangosteen. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  having  a 
tough  white  skin  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  the 
edible  part  is  the  pulpy  semi-transparent 
envelope  of  the  seed.  To  the  same  genns 
belong  the  duku,  also  the  lingseh,  langsat  or 
langsab,  for  in  all  these  ftnms  the  word  is 
written,  the  rambeh  and  the  ayar-ayar,  pro^ 
bably  all  finir  but  varieties  of  the  same  speciea. 
Thednkn  is  the  moat  esteemed  of  them,  and  to 
the  European  palate  is  the  best  of  the  native 
finiits  of  the  Archipelago,  after  the  mangostin. 
The  natives  class  it  after  the  durian  and 
mangostin.  Mr.  Ho^  states  this  plant  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  of  globular  form,  and  covered 
with  a  coriaceous  skin  of  the  colour  of  parch- 
ment. The  species  seems  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelag<^  but 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  ^ilippinea, 
where  one  variety  of  it,  the  langseh,  is  culti- 
vated.—Craw/imfs  Diet,  pp.  21,  125; 
Sogg's  Veg.  Kingdom,  p,  171. 

LANTANA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Verbenacese  or  Vervains. 

LANTANA  NIVEA  var.  MUTABILIS, 
Changeable  lantana,  is  a  straggling  shrub, 
which  appears  to  be  quite  naturalized  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manlmain  ;  though  rarely 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  when  they  firstopen  out,  but 
afterwards  change  to  a  rose  colour. — Mason, 
LANTANA  SELLOVIANA,  a  large 
shrub,  prodocing  pink,  yellow,  orange-ctrilonr- 
ed  heads  of  flowftra,_i^«Q^5^M(^t .  all 
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seasons,  and  are  found  in  most  gardens,  the 
leaves  have  the  scent  of  black  cnmnts,  the 
berries  are  eaten,  may  easily  be  propagated  by 
seed,  or  suckers. — Riddell. 

LANT£R?7  FEAST.  The  feast  uf  lan- 
terns, amongst  the  Chinese,  takes  place  on  the 
first  full  moon  of  the  new  year.  It  affords  op- 
portunity for  a  display  of  ingenuity  and  taste, 
in  the  construction  and  roechanism  of  a  variety 
of  lanterns  made  of  silk,  vamisb,  horn,  paper 
and  glass,  some  of  which  are  supplied  with 
moving  figures  of  men  galloping  on  horse- 
back, fighting,  or  performing  various  feats, 
together  with  representations  of  birds,  beasts 
and  other  living  creatures  all  in  full  motion. 
The  moving  principle  in  these  is  formed  by  a 
horizontal  wheel,  turned  by  the  draft  of  air 
created  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
circular  Skotion  is  communicated  in  various 
directions,  by  means  of  fine  threads  attached 
to  the  moveable  figures. — Daviet.  See  De- 
irali,  Dipawali,  Lakshmi. 

LAirrOA.  or  Ty-ho,  an  island  14  miles 
long  and  S  miles  broad,  is  near  Canton,  and 
its  S.  or  S.  W.  point  is  in  lat  22'  12' 
long.  113*  51'  E.,  the  N.  E.  point  being  in  lat 
22' 21'  N.,  long.  114'  2'  22"  E. 

LANTSAN,  a  river  on  the  west  of  China. 
The  journey  tiience  to  the  west  is  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Yatezu, 
Mooquor,  Moso  and  Leieu.  These  tribes  live 
in  small  villages,  each  under  its  own  head- 
man, the  whole  ti-ibe  being  ruled  by  one  chief, 
who  holds  the  Chinese  rank  of  BInebutton, 
and  is  a  tributary  of  Uie  Chinese  govemment, 
having  authori^  in  all  cases  eze^t  those 
involving  life  and  deatiii  which  are  referred 
to  the  nearest  Chinese  mandarin.  The  whole 
of  these  tribes  inhabit  a  strip  of  countey  lying 
between  the  Kinchar  Kiang  and  Lantsan  river : 
they  are  peaceable  and  indnstrious,  cultivat* 
ing  peas,  tobacco,  opium  and  scanty  crops  of 
cotton,  they  also  collect  gold,  both  by  washing 
the  sands  of  the  Lantsan  Kiang  and  by  min- 
ing in  the  hill-sides.  Each  tribe  pays  a  tithe 
to  its  chief,  who  in  turn  pays  two-thirds  of 
hia  share  as  tribute  to  the  Chinese  gOTem-, 
ment  Tlie  costume  of  the  women  u  &ntaatio 
bat  graceful ;  it  ccmsists  of  a  head-dress  of 
red  doth,  closely  braided  with  cowrie-dieUs, 
for  which  the  Moso  women  occasionally  sub- 
stitute a  very  becoming  little  cap  or  hood  of 
red  and  black  cloth,  with  pendent  tassel,  a 
short  loose  jacket  with  long  wide  sleeves, 
and  buttoned  up  the  front,  and  a  kilt-like 
petticoat  of  home-made  cotton  stuff,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  and  made 
in  longitndinal  plaits  or  gathers.  The  road 
from  the  Jeddo  range  of  mountains,  near 
Ta-tsian-loo  up  to  the  banks  of  the  ijntsan 
rifer,  onmes  range  after  range  of  mouDtains, 
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all  running  from  the  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  the  gi*eat  snowy  ranges  lying  on  each 
bank  of  the  Lantsai)  and  Nou-Eiang  rivers  an 
a  continuation  of  the  great  ranges,  whicb, 
riaiag  to  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  town  of 
Teiamdo,  must  form  at  their  coujiinetion  with 
the  Himalaya  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
chief  barrier  to  direct  commnoication  between 
Bathang  and  Lassa. 

LANUN,  or  Itlaann,  a  practical  race  oeeo- 
pying  places  in  tiie  Archipelago.  Tbe^  han 
been  repeatedly  displaced  hy  the  exp^itioai 
against  the  pinates.  See  Borneo,  Kyan,  La* 
drones,  Firatania. 

LANTEN-PWEN,  Buhm.  CaryophyUai 
aromaticus,  Linn. 

LAO-EIUN,  or  Lao-tse,  a  celebrated  Qa- 
oese  philosopher,  b.  c.  604.  He  was  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Eung-fu-tse  or  Confucius,  and 
author  of  '*  the  Taoo-Tih-King**— the  book 
of  Virtue  and  Reason,  containing  his  rd^oof 
philosophy  which  was  translated  into  fVendi 
by  H.  Stanislas  f  ulien.  He  was  the  foander 
of  the  sect  of  Bbctors  of  Beasona,  tlie  Tunit 
or  Reason  Sect  He  was  a  hermit,  an  ascefie 
who  discouraged  acceptance  of  public  employ- 
ments, he  made  reason  the  gronndwork  trf 
his  doctrine,  the  Taou  worship  resembles  dts 
Logos  of  the  Platonists,  and  they  have  modi 
torecommendthem,  but  his  teachings  have 
merged  into  gross  idolatrous  rites,  the  study 
of  astrology  aid  necromancy,  fanatical  observ- 
ances, self-ill fiictions,  such  as  dancing  in 
flames,  mutillting  the  body,  practising  abid- 
nence  and  sedusion.— Awn'ii^ ;  CkineteEm- 
pire,  eh.  zi.  '  See  Budd*ha. 

LAO-BAir,  also  Hekn-kar-nw  ?  Bimr. 
Benjamin. 

L  AO-CHARSA,  Hind.  The  rope  and  backet 
apparatus,  for  drawing  water  from  wdls  io 
districts  where  the  Pei'sian  wheel  is  not  used. 

LAOEALAM,  see  Hindoo. 

LAOO,  Beno.  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Ztaa. 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

LAOS  or  Lau  or  Lawa  or  Wa,  a  wild 
tribe  on  the  mountuns  between  the  Irswsdi 
and  the  Meenan,  north  of  the  latitnda  of  Ava. 
There  is  a  smalt  settlement  in  Amherst  The 
term  Lau  or  Lawa  is  applied  by  the  CMness 
to  all  the  chief  nations  on  the  S.  W.  ftontisr 
ofTunan.  One  writer  calls  the  fendatc^ 
tribes  in  Tunan  by  the  term  Lolo  or  Lat^ 
called  Shyan  by  the  Barmese.  Some  writeM 
regard  the  Lao  as  a  distinct  tribe  of  Shan. 

LAOS,  are  a  people  of  the  Siamese  ordinary 
group,  the  most  civilized  of  whom  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  and  its  feeders  ;  those 
of  the  west  are  called  Thanog-Ehao  or  white 
bellies,  be4auBe  they  do  not  tattAo  tlienuelves 
like  the  Thaung  Dari  or  black  b^tes.  The 
Phi.ph«i  .and  Jb^^l^^gk^^'  ^ 
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Hie  ^eradA  tre  their  tutelarj 
Tbe  Laos  dwell  in  Zimmaj,  also 
tCban^aiaod  Xieng-ouu,  on  the  Meitam 
19*  and  22*N.  L.  due  north  of  Siam 
r.and  due  west  of  the  Buimese  frontier, 
Laphuu  and  Lakhon,  two  amall  territo- 
latuebed  :  there  are  20  waterfalls  on  the 
between  Zimmaj  and  Bankok.  The 
sbnddhist;  their  language  is  the  same 
of  tho  Siameae-    Salt  is  the  chief 
sf  barter.   The  Laos  alphabet  more 
tties  that  ofKambodia,  than  that  of  Siam, 
t  rice  and  distil  and  use  a  liquor  from 
li  is  the  native  name  of  tiie  Siamese, 
diief  division  are  Laos,  Shyan  (or 
and  Ehamti.   Their  general  com- 
ii  light  brown,  their  hair  black  and 
it,  nose  not  flattened.   The  name  of 
oonqoerors,  their  alphabet  and 
iwasAhom.  Ahom  or  Efaom  was  the 
lOD  of  the  races  mixed  with  the  rojal^ 
I,  and  ojjj^toaed  to  the  pretensions 
king  of  Ava  at  a  very  earlj  period 
history.   The  Siamese  head  may 
aa  a  remarkable  modification  of 
kineae  head,  with  a  peculiar 
te  elragmtion  and  vertioaliQr.  They 
•tnigfat  faces,  flat  oeoiputs,  low- 
ibe  hairy  scalp,  compsratively  small 
I  month,  hard  staring  eye  and  a  grave 
The  Siamese  tongue  appears  by 
most  widely  spoken  language  of 
idib   It  was  at  one  time  the  lingua 
of  Eidah,  almost  as  maoh  as  the 
I  and  evaa  Uiat  wandering  n^ro  tribe, 
qxrite  it  in  some  places.   It  was 
not  in  Aaam  and  Tnnnan  at  the 
lie  extremitiea  of  Ultra  India.  Cam- 
Laos  of  the  Lv   country,  Lnang, 
ing  and  Nvi  are  tributaiy  to  Siam. 

rcsBArka  that  perpetoal  aggrea- 
fireqnent  conqoests,  extirpations  of  vil- 
I  sad  migrations,  mark  the  modern  his- 
F  nearly  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes 
the  dHTwent  clans  of  the  Hune  tribe, 
it  agea,  tbe  Laos  have  settled  in  the 
tbe  Sing-(^o,  the  Bodt^  the  Barman 
,  the  Kambojan  and  tiie  Malay  and 
originated   e<uununities  having  no 
ion  with  each  other.  The  Single  at 
forced  their  way  fnan  Buimah 
The  Bodo  have  oecnpied  the 
of  the  Mikir,  and  the  Arong 
and  Eoki  have  intruded  on  both, 
le  tribea  also,  separated  into  clans 
are  permanently  at  war  with 
Kvki  flees  from  Kuki,  Sing-pbo 
•pho^  Abor  fran  Abor.  About 
ith  eentvry  of  the  christian  era, 
w«e  a  powerful  and  oonqneriog 
I  the  vpper  portion  of  the  bum  m 
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the  Irawadi,  where  tiieir  capital  was  at  Mo 
gaung  (Muaog-^ung  or  Muog  Khong)  and 
whence  in  a.  d.  1224,  they  sent  an  expedition 
which  subjugated  Asam  and  established  Ahom 
rule.  Their  native  country  was  a  portion  of 
the  basins  of  the  Mekong  and  the  Menam, 
including  Tunnan .  About  the  same  time,  Ihey 
took  possession  of  a  higher  pwtion  of  tiie  up- 
per buin  of  the  Mili,  whei-e  their  chief  seat 
was  at  Khamti,  whence  the  name  by  which  thia 
branch  is  atill  known.  At  {Hresent,  the  Lao, 
under  the  names  of  Shan  and  Khamti,  are 
found  in  Upper  Assam,  and  scattered  over  ■ 
laif e  portifm  of  the  northern  half  of  the  baain 
of  the  Irawadi,  nearly  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Ehyen-dwen  with  the  principal  stream. 
Sporadic  villi^es  are  even  found  in  Arakan  ; 
on  the  eastern  side  they  are  scattered  along 
the  Sa-luen  aa  far  as  18'.  The  whole  of  the 
Menam  basin  is  in  their  hands,  witii  the 
exception  of  a  small  part  of  tiie  right  side 
near  ita  head  ;  and  they  also  occni^  a  large 
portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mekong.  The 
eastern  tribes  are  known  as  Lo-Lo,  Lan  and 
Thai.  In  the  baain  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Shan 
are  intermixed  with  the  Tibeto-Bnrman 
tribes  amongst  whom  tii^  have  intruded,  but 
in  large  portions  of  it,  they  are  the  principal 
population  and  in  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the 
empire,  the  Kham-ti  may  be  considered  as 
independent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Siamese, 
with  the  tribes  of  Ute  upper  Menam  and  of 
the  Mekong,  are  directly  connected  with 
those  of  Yunnan  and  are  not  ofishoots  from 
the  colony  of  Miung-gaung.  The  Siamese 
hvre  advanced  more  than  halfway  down  tbe 
Malay  p^insula  and  but  for  the  check  givea 
to  them  towards  the  close  of  last  oentiiry,  hj 
the  eatahlishment  of  Finang,  aa  ■  British 
sMtlenmit,  their  sway  would  now  have  em- 
braced Perah,  and  {vobably  have  extended  to 
the  confines  <^  Malacca.  The  northern  clans 
almost  everywhere  retain  their  independence^ 
although  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  and  in 
some  instances  paying  tribute  to  Buimah,  to 
China,  or  to  Siam,  th(we  on  the  frontiers  of 
Yunnan  propitiating  both  the  Grolden  Foot 
and  the  son  of  heaven,  by  an  acknowledgment 
of  fealty,  and  seme  sending  a  triennial  ofifinring 
to  the  lattoi-. 

On  the  south-east  of  Asam  are  numerons 
Shan  tribes,  many  of  them  subject  to  the 
Burmese.  These  belong  to  the  Siamese  or 
T'hai  group  who  are  composed  of  the  Siamese 
proper,  tiie  Eham-ti,  tbe  Laos  and  the  Shan 
who  each  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  none  of 
which  are  like  the  Burmese. 

Shan  and  Shyan  call  themselves  Phi  or 
Thai  and  occni^  great  part  of  Laos  and  Siam 
and  bordering  districts  ofBarmah.  Inpw- 
sonal  q)pearance,  customs  an4^  bui8mMe9a.  tiie 
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Sban  and  Karen  are  but  offshoofs  of  the  same 
stock.  The  Laos,  the  Shan  and  the  people 
called  Ahom  were  originally  the  same  and 
once  held  Asam  and  Bhotan  under  their 
dominion.  The  Shan  or  Shan  race,  swarm  in 
countless  tribes  over  the  countries  stretching 
Gram  the  yallejs  between  China  and  Tibet 
on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  the 
south,  and  if  nnited  would  form  the  most 
*  formidable  state  in  Eastern  Asia.  They  occu- 
py all  the  territories  between  the  Irawadi  and 
the  mountains  of  Anam.  At  Bhamo,  to  the 
norUi,  east  and  south-east  of  which  they  are 
nnmerons,  tiie  language  of  the  Shan  corres- 
ponds ■wilk  that  of  the  Siameae.  Their  habits, 
mode  of  H-ring  and  of  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Khy-eng  and 
Karen.  People  of  the  Tliai  group  have  a 
superior  physical  development,  and  resemble 
iha  Balinese. 

The  Lau,  on  the  borders  of  China,  differ 
little  from  the  Chinese  of  Yunnan,  and  their 
Btock,  was  probably  the  same.  Where  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  older  races,  th^ 
hare  cooudwably  altered.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Metuun,  th^  hei^t  is  about  inches 
less  than  thft  aTerage  Chines^  hut  aa  the 
average  stature  of  Uie  French  is  the  same 
(5  feet  3  inches)  the  Siamese  may  atill  be 
considered  as  of  the  middle  size. 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language 
which  was  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Mon, 
Kambojan,  Anam  and  Pa-long.  Like  them, 
it  was  carried  at  some  remote  period,  into  the 
Brahmaputra-Qangetic  province,  and  received 
some  Dravidian  roots.  Subsequently  it  shared 
in  the  great  eastern  movemrat  of  the  Himalaic 
dialaets  from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  into 
that  of  tite  Irawadi,  ^ere  it  was  intimately 
oonneeted  wi^  some  of  ihe  intrusive  west- 
Hlmalaio  or  Tibeto-Bnrman  dialects.  It  was 
then  pressed  ftirUier  into  the  east,  into  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Mekhong  and  Tong-king, 
and  became  the  language  of  Tunnan.  During 
the  Han  dynasty,  Chinese  colonies  began  to 
occupy  Uia  valleys  of  Tunnan,  and  from  that 
time,  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Chinese  and  began  to  receive  the  modified 
form  it  possessed  when  the  pressure  of  tiiat 
great  race  on  the  older  tribes  of  Ynnnan 
caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the  westward 
and  soadkward.  When  th^  re-entered  die 
barin  of  the  Irawadi,  they  had.  acquired  from 
thwr  partially  Chinese  oiviUzation,  a  supe- 
riority over  the  Tibeto-Bunnan  tribes  of 
northern  Ultra  India,  which  made  the  Lau 
dans  predominant  along  the  central  belt  of 
Ultra-India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  month 
of  the  Menam, 

The  Laos  noes  are  divided  into  two  very 
diatinct  aeetioQS—llioae  vho  tirtoo  their  bodies^ 
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and  those  who  do  not.  The  tatooed  orbltck' 
bellies,  oceupy  the  districts  of  Xieng.  Uai, 
Laphun,  Lakbon,  Muang  Phre  and  Huiag 
Nan.  The  non-tatooed  (white-bellied)  life 
in  the  districts  of  Muang  Lom  and  Muang 
Luang  and  Phra-Bang.  The  Laos  spoken  lan- 
guage is  a  modification  of  the  Siamese  :  so 
cloBe  is  the  resemblance,  that  the  two  sectiou 
easily  understand  one  another.  The  LtM 
writing,  however,  ii  more  like  that  of  Ctm- 
bodia  dian  of  Siam.  The  Laos,  like  the 
Siamese,  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  which  looks  like  a  black  bnib, 
the  skull  being  shaven  all  round  the  tnft  st 
every  new  moon.  The  Laos  houses  ue  built 
upon  piles  of  wood,  and  made  of  bamboo 
canes,  ingeniously  interlaced,  and  roofed  with 
leaves.  Of  the  character  of  the  Laos  people 
Pallegoix  expi'eiees  a  most  favourable  Ofi- 
nion.  He  says,  they  are  peaceful,  submisaTe, 
patient,  sober,  futhful,  frank  and  simple,  but 
credulous  and  superstitious.  They  arehoneit, 
abhor  theft,  and  one  of  their  kings  is  said  la 
have  condemned  robbers  to  be  fri^  alive  ia  s 
pan  of  burning  oiL  But  the  monl  tone  has 
been  lowered  Sf  late  years,  in  ecmsaquence  of 
the  visitations-  of  war  and  the  prnenee  of 
much  misery.  The  Laos  are  baddhista.  Of 
their  religious' belief,  Pallegoix  says,  "They 
honour  the  statues  of  Buddha,  but  reader 
more  worship  to  the  genii  and  the  demou 
than  to  their  idoL  Of  these  genii  there  are 
several  sortai: — Ist.  The  wood  demons  (phi 
phi-ai),  whoso  auUtority  is  exercised  in  foresti, 
into  which  if  any  one  have  the  temeri^  to 
penetrate,  eepecially  during  the  ni|^t,  be 
often  disappears,  and  nothing  more  is  hetrd 
of  him.  Bit  sometimes  the  adventurer  ii 
transported  to  an  enchanted  land,  in  irhiek  he 
leads  Sea  yehra  a  life  of  iUuiionB,  but  fli^ 
escaping  frem  tiieir  magic  influence,  be  fioAi 
himself  at  tiie  door  of  his  hut,  hardly  recog- 
nizable by  his  wife  and  children,  who  hai 
ceased  to  remember  him.  Sometimes  these 
wood  demons  are  reported  to  punish  the  in- 
vader of  their  territories  with  malignsot 
fevers,  which  destroy  him  in  a  few  days ; 
2nd,  The  phi  lok,  or  fear-giving  demoDi. 
These  are  busied  in  frightening  human  beiagi 
1^  all  sorts  of  illusions  of  sight  and  hearing* 
At  night  they  haunt  the  neighbmirhood  oi 
men's  abodes,  th^  wander  about  tiie  public 
roads,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  all  sorts  d 
monstrous  shapes  ;  8rd,  The  malignant  de- 
mons or  the  phi  pob,  are  the  objects  of 
special  apprehensiona,  on  account  of  their 
voracity,  i  There  are  certain  sorcerers  who 
are  snppcBed  to  control  these  demons ;  and 
when  one<person  means  to  injure  another,  bo 
makes  a  present  to  tiie  sorcerer,  who  oompdo 
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the  body  of  his  victim,  gradaally  devonrs  the 
eotrails,  heart  and  lirer,  bo  that  he  pines  ft  om 
iUlj  to  day,  and  at  last  expires  ;  4th,  The 
therada,  or  totelar  genii,  who  occupy  the 
hate  of  the  natiTes,  and  protect  their  familiea. 
Tiieee  guardian  angels  must  be  treated  with 
great  kindness,  or  disease  will  attack  the' 
family,  the  rice-crop  will  perish,  and  noisery 
nter  the  dwelling.  Sir  John  Bowring  saw 
the  Laos  wconen  of  the  highest  ranks  sent  for 
by  their  lords  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  They 
have  crawled  into  the  presence,  and»  with  bow- 
ed head,  waited  trembling  for  tlie  commands  of 
their  husbands.  Their  dress  is  more  graceful 
than  that  of  the  Siamese  women,  especially 
their  mode  of  arranging  and  adorning  their 
hair,  which  was  sometimes  ornamented  with 
fragrant  white  flowers.  They  wore  the  pagne, 
which  is  the  universal  costume  of  Siam  ;  a 
sort  of  light  scarf  passed  over  the  shoulders 
aod  covered  the  breast,  and  a  handsome  silk 
tisnie  encircled  the  waist ;  no  shoe  or  ssndpl 
was  on  the  feet,  and  the  legs  were  nneovered 
to  the  knees,  though  there  seemed  an  anxiety 
to  conceal  iJie  femt  beneath  th«r  garments 
when  tiiey  crouched  down.  Almost  all  tiie 
vpolmt  nobles  have  wives  IVom  Laos,  many 
ot  whom  would  be  considered  pretty.  They 
are  of  diminutive  stature,  singularly  meek  ex- 
pression, liquid  eyes,  and  graceful  movement. 
They  have  the  art  of  obtruding  the  elbow 
forwards,  which  is  deemed  an  aristocratic 
tecompli^meot  among  the  Siamese  ladies, 
who  frequently  take  occasion  to  exhibit  this 
aU)tle  action  of  their  arms,  and  which  could 
ody  be  produced  by  vvrj  early  liaining.  The 
Laos  organ  is  a  collection  of  sisteen  fine  and 
kng  bambooe,  bound  1^  a  circle  of  ebony, 
where  there  is  an  opening  for  the  aspiration 
and  inspiration  of  the  breath,  which  causes 
the  vitvation  of  a  number  of  small  silver 
taigueleta,  placed  near  a  hole  made  in  each 
bamboo,  over  which  the  fingers  run  with 
great  dexterity.  He  often  heard  sweet  music 
lod  sweet  voices  as  he  passed  along  the  streets, 
or  floated  upon  die  waters  of  the  Meinam  ; 
tod,  on  inquiry,  he  learnt  that  the  sweet- 
est was  the  music  of  Laos.  Once,  he  called 
m  Ae  aeotmd  king  of  Siam,  and  found  him 
]>layiag  <m  a  aingalarly  harmonious  instru- 
ment composed  of  reeds  of  the  bamboo,  an 
isitntment  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
groups  of  meek-eyed,  gentle,  prostrate  people 
lutd  been  introduced,  to  exhibit  their  move- 
ments, which  rather  resemble  the  graceful 
pontion  of  the  ancient  minuet  than  the  frisk- 
aess  of*tfae  European  "  light  fantastic  toe." — 
LaihaaCs  Detcriptive  Ethnology  ;  Mt.  Lo- 
gan,  tn  Jtntmal  Indian  Archipelago  ;  BotO' 
fins^t  Siam,  Volt,  i, 89 ;  ii,  pp.  2-4.  See 
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LAPXDART  OFSRATIOKS. 

LAP,  Hind.  GymuMporia  spinosa* 

LAPAE£,  &  Singbpo  tribe  occupying  the 
mountain  tract  in  lat.  26  N.,  from  long^.  97  to 
98  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi  river 
as  far  east  as  the  Goolan  Sigoon  range. 

LAPENIS  CURTUS,  Lapenis  Hnrd- 
wickii,  see  Hydridae. 

LAPH  R  A,  Hind.   Sal  via  hmata. 

LAPHUN,  see  Laos. 
'  LA-FHYAN,  Bdrx.  In  Amherst,  a  heavy, 
solid,  larg&«ized  timber,  but  ratiier  liable  to 
injury  from  a  peculiar  insect^  not  the  white 
ant. — Captain  Donee. 

LAPIDARY  OPERATIONS,  are  exten- 
sive  with  the  agates,  onyxes,  cornelians,  and 
bloodstones,  of  the  Raj-Peepla  range,  and 
Cambay  cornelians,  as  t^ey  are  called  from 
the  place  where  they  are  mostly  cut,  and  from 
which  they  are  almost  wholly  brought  to 
Bombay.  The  cornelian  in  the  Raj-Peepla 
range  is  found  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay — tiie 
detritus,  probably,  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 
Shafts  are  pierced  in  this  to  the  depth  of  from 
thii-ty  to  tiinty-five  feet,  and  hmuontal  gal- 
leries run  in  any  direction  that  suits  the 
of  l^e  miner :  they  are  distributed  pro- 
mlscuouBly,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie  in  veins 
or  loads.  The  galleries  seldom  exceed  a 
hundred  yards  in  length, — they  often  run  into 
those  of  other  mines  :  tiiey  are  generally  five 
feet  in  height,  and  four  across.  To  each  mine 
there  are  thirteen  men  attached — they  work 
by  turns.  Each  man  must  send  up  so  many 
basketsful  of  earth  and  stones  beftne  he  is  re- 
lieved. The  stones  are  oolleoted  in  baskets 
and  drawn  up  by  a  ropb  ran  over  a  roller  tx 
pulley.  A  group  of  people  await  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  examine  them  one 
after  another  by  chipping  each  on  a  piece  of 
stone  :  the  compact  and  fine-grained  are  the 
best,  and  the  blacker  the  hue  is  at  first  the 
redder  it  becomes  after  being  burnt.  There 
were  in  1832  about  one  thousand  miners 
employed ';  and  each  man  carried  home  vrith 
him  a  basket  of  stones  every  evening.  The^y 
were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a 
whole  year  turned  over  every  fbur  or  five  days 
to  the  sun  :  the  longer  they  are  exposed  the 
richer  become  th^  tints.  In  the  month  of 
May  they  an  burnt  The  operatim  is  efibct- 
ed  by  placing  tiie  stones  in  black  earthen  pots 
or  chatties.  The  pots  are  placed  month  unikr, 
a  hole  being  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  each  : 
over  this  is  put  a  piece  of  broken  pot  The 
pots  are  arranged  in  single  rows :  sheep's 
dnbg  is  the  only  fbel  found  to  answer,  tiie 
fire  is  always  lighted  at  sunset  and  allowed  to 
bum  till  sunrise.  If  any  white  spots  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  burning  is 
recktmed  incomplete,  and  tiie  fire  c<mtinned 
some  time  longer.  On  bei^r  ;cffiK»n4  from 
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the  fire,  the  stoDes  that  have  flaws  are  thrown 
aside  as  useless  :  those  not  sufficiently  burnt 
are  kept  for  next  jear's  bnmiug,  and  the  1*6- 
munder  are  sold  for  exportation.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at  Cambay — the 
greater  part  of  them  are  made  into  beads. 
The  following  is  the  process  :  the  stones  are 
first  broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for 
the  end  they  are  desired  to  serve.  An  iron 
spike  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  point  upwards  : 
the  stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with 
a  hammer  till  nearly  rounded  :  it  is  then 
passed  on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a 
pair  of  wooden  clams  and  rubs  it  against  a 
piece  of  sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane 
before  him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time 
till  it  assumes  a  globular  form.  It  is  then 
passed  on  to  the  bora:  and  polisher  :  a  hole  is 
drilled  in  it  willi  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads 
are  finally  polished  by  being  put  in  a  h&g  with 
some  fine  emery  and  rubbed  against  each 
other.  The  stones  for  other  uses  are  sawn 
or  ground  dowm  The  natire  lapidary's  tools, 
are  simple  and  efficient  to  a  degree-  The 
wheel  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  platform 
sixteen  inches  by  six,  and  three  inches  thick. 
In  this  are  two  strong  wooden  uprights. 

A  wooden  ixtller^  eight  inches  long  and 
three  in  diameter,  is  flistened  into  a  head 
at  the  one  end.  Tbh  works  on  an  iron 
apindle  or  axle  at  mch  end.  On  the  one 
end  the  axle  is  screwed  and  fitted  with  a  nut, 
by  which  the  saw  or  grinding  wheel  can  be 
made  fiut.  The  saw  consists  of  a  thin  plate 
of  iron, — the  cutting  material  consisting  of 
native  emery  or  ground  corundum — kowund 
as  it  is  called .  The  lap  wheels  consist  of  two 
<dreular  discs  or  cakes  of  lac  with  ground 
koorund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to  the  work 
—of  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and  a  wooden 
one  for  finishing  the  work.  These  are  spun 
backwards  and  forwards  a  bow,  the  string 
of  which  passes  round  the  roller*  The  lapi- 
dary aila  on  his  hams,  steadying  the  wheel 
with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stone  with 
his  left  hand  while  he  works  the  bow  with 
his  right.  For  very  fine  work  a  small-sized 
wheel  similar  to  the  English  lapidary's  wheel, 
but  of  a  smaller  size,  is  used.  It  is  driven  by 
a  multiplying  wheel,  strap  and  pulley.  The 
Custom  House  returns,  give  the  value  of  the 
traffic  in  Cambay  stones,  at  which  the  average 
betwixt  £10,000  and  £12,000  annually,— 
one  per  eant  of  the  stouM^ding  their  way 
to  Europe. 

Comeliaas— exports  of— value: — 
1844.  1845. 

China  Rs.  73,443  Bs.  59,653 

Singapore   5,352  645 

Arabian  Gulf.   935  16,197 

Sues   40 
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Cornelians — exports  of— vsloe 

1844.  1845. 

Persian  Gulf.  Bs.   2,269    Bs.  1,2a? 

Calcutta   4,179  i9U 

Coromandel  Coast.   US 

Malabar  and  Canai-a...  89   

Ceylon   2,536  1,540 

Great  Britain  100  216 

Cutch   a 

Kurrachee     35 

Goa,  &c   53  ...ri. 

Concan   1,062 

Guzerat   3,460  2,000 

The  chief  articles  into  which  they  an 
wrought  ara  paper-weights,  kuife-haadle^ 
miniature-sized  cops  and  saucers,  tablels  fat 
snuff-boxes,  sets  of  brooches,  nwSkluiu, 
bracelets,  pins,  buttons  and  studs.  A  field 
gun,  wi^  all  its  appointments,  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  pieces  of  Cambay  stosfr 
work— they  sell  for  from  Rs.  40  to  Bs.  50. 
The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  «a 
pleases  the  eye  of  the  English  lapidary— yet 
were  they  sent  home  in  their  roughly  fini^ed 
Btat^  they  are  so  cheap  that  they  might  be 
expected  to  become  a  considerable  ar^^  <£ 
commerce.  They  might  be  buitt  up  mto 
mosaics  for  work-tables,  into  cbees-boudi, 
and  other  elegant  articlea  of  f^rnitnT^— 
chief  [Hu-t  of  the  work  being  performed  hsn^ 
where  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish  beiag 
given  at  home.  The  Cambay  agates  eqoal 
finest  "  Scottish  pebbles"  in  beauty ;  they 
generally  exqeed  them  in  sice,  and  may  be  bid 
for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price. — Paper  bf 
Capt,  Fulljamest  iu  the  Transactiont  oftki 
Bombay  Oepgraphical  Society  for  1839. 

LAPIDATION,  is  an  ancient  pnetioi^ 
still  commm  in  the  east,  and  is  a  token  of 
haste.  Tef,  in  some  parts  Arabia,  stoDH 
an  thrown  at  tombs  as  a  ecanjdimettt  to  Ae 
tenant.  And  in  the  Sosudi  oonntry,  thi 
places  where  it  is  said  holy  men  sal^  receive  tbt 
same  doubtful  \ioma^e.~Burtov^$PHgrm^ 
to  Meccah,  Vol,  iii,  p.  341. 
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lin  Li,  Chdt.  1  Ltjknrd, 

Ho'tsi,  „      lAjbord,  „ 

Asnre  itone,  £Ma.  |  Luwardi,  lliui. 

Great  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  proeor- 

ed  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  Chinese 

Seas.   It  is  found  in  Fenio,  Beluchistsn, 

China,  Siberia  and  Bucharia,  and  varies  in 

price  from  10s.  to  15s.  the  ounce.  It  is  found 

in  the  tu\i^  mines  of  Badakhshan,  also  in  the 

monntuna  at  the  soiiroe  of  the  EodiODk,  a 

little  river  whidi  flows  into  the  Bai^  Lafc^ 

where  it  if  detached  from  the  rock  by  beating 

it  with  fire  and  then  dashiog  cold  water  on 

it.   It  is  said  to  be  found  massive  with  iran 

pyrites,  amongst  the  Ajmeer  hillfc  c^eciaUy 
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Nag-pahmr  range :  this  stone  ib  soM  by  all 
the  kttars  or  dra^sts  of  India,  both  as 
a  medicine  and  as  a  pigment.  Fii^mu  in 
Badakhshan  atands  at  the  head  of  the  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  Eokcha  Talley,  which, 
KHith  of  this,  takea  the  name  of  Koran. 
Bejrond  Fii^mu  the  mountains  rise  directly 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Where  the  deposits 
of  lipis  lazuli  occur,  the  Talley  of  the 
Eekcba  ia  aboat  200  yards  wide.  The 
fbnnation  is  of  black  and  white  limestone, 
anslratified,  though  plentifully  veined  with 
vivy  lines.  Under  the  spot  to  be  quanied  a 
fire  is  kindled,  and  its  flame,  fed  by  dry  furze, 
is  made  to  flicker  over  the  surface.  When 
the  rock  has  become  sufficiently  soft,  flake 
after  flake  is  knocked  ofi*,  by  hammering  till 
the  mineral  is  discovered-  Deep  grooves  are 
flwo  picked  out  round  the  lapis  lazuli,  into 
which  crow-bars  are  inserted  and  the  stone 
and  part  of  its  matrix  are  detached.  The 
workmen  enamerate  three  descriptions  <^ 
toward ;  these  are  the  neeli  or  indigo  coloured, 
the  asmani  or  light-blue,  and  the  sabzi  or 
green,  and  their  relative  value  is  in  the  order 
tbey  are  mentioned.  The  richest  colours  are 
foand  in  the  darkest  rock,  and  the  nearer  the 
river  the  greater  is  said  to  be  the  purity  of 
tin  stone.  The  mines  have  been  known  from 
aveiy  early  period.  Its  chief  use,  however, 
ii  for  affording  Ultramarine,  a  beautiful 
pigment,  highly  rained  by  painters.  The 
colour  of  this  stone  is  a  fine  azure  blue,  having 
little  lastoe,  but  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  Chinese  are  supposed  to  use  it  in  paint- 
ing upon  copper  and  on  thdr  porcehdn. 
The  Chinese  buddhiste  regard  this  mineral  as 
one  of  the  seven  precious  things.  By  expo- 
nire  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  loses  its  beautiful 
irare  and  assumes  sMnetimesa  black,  some- 
times a  chalky  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
aative  medicine  for  mixing  with  jalap  pow- 
dns  and  in  other  compounds  ;  it  is  not  taken 
alooe.  Dr.  Honigbeiver  says  he  applied  it 
otemaUy  to  nlcers, — Emmanuel ;  Gen,  Med. 
Top^tp,  162  ;  Comp.  Deae. ;  T.  W.  Atkin- 
Oriental  and  H^eetern  Siberia^  p.  596  ; 
Weota  Tenonal  Varratwe  of  a  Joumw  to 
tie  source  of  the  Oxue,  hy  the  route  of  the 
hdtu,  Oahul  and  Badahhehan^  pp.  264-66  ; 
fotnte*  Sand-bookf  Econ,  Frod.^  Punjab, 
;  Smith't  Mat.  Med.  of  China,  p.  129. 
See  Balas-Rnby,  Lapis  Lazuli. 

LAPIS  LTNCIA,  Lat.  Amber. 

LAPIS  N£RO,  It.  Lapis  uegro^  Fobt., 
S?.  Blaekl^  for  pencils. 

LAnjAND.  The  Laplander  or  Lapp  race 
t>  one  of  the  most  diminntive  of  the  Mongo- 
lia gnmp  of  tte  human  fhmily.  The  Lapp 
^  a  curioaa  mode  of  divinatim.  They  put 
I  ihoDlder^lftde  3n  the  fire  and  tlm  foretell 
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the  future  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cracks. 
The  same  custom  exists  among  the  Mongol 
and  Tuogus  of  Siberia  and  the  Bedouin.  The 
tines  vary  of  course  greatly,  still  there  are 
certain  principal  cracks  which  nsnally  occur. 
The  Chipeyan  of  North  America  also  make 
their  magic  drawings  on  shoulder-blades, 
which  they  then  throw  into  the  fire.  Williams 
describes  various  modes  of  divination  praetlsed 
in  Fiji.  In  Fiji,  one  mode  of  operating  is  to 
bui-y  a  cocoa-nut,  with  the  eye  upwards, 
beoeath  the  temple-hearth,  on  which  a  fire  ia 
kept  constantly  burning  ;  and  as  the  life  of 
the  nut  is  destroyed,  so  tlie  health  of  the 
person  it  represents  will  fail,  till  death  ensue. 
In  India,  also,  magicians  make  small  figures 
of  mud,  on  the  breasts  of  which  they  write 
Uie  names  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  annoy. 
They  then  *  pierce  the  images  with  thorns, 
or  mutilate  them,  so  as  to  commnnicate  a 
corresponding  injury  to  the  person  represent- 
ed.—Jerdsn^j  Men  I  have  known^  p.  73  ; 
Lubboeiee  Origin  of  CiviLy  pp.  142,  144- 
145.   See  India. 

LAPLYI,  a  shoe  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

LAPORTEA  CRENULATA,  Qaud. 
Uriica  ciflDuiata,      Axr6.  |  Maoowa-gasa,  Siiroa. 

Very  common  jn  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet,  in  damp  forests. — Thv.  En. 
Pl.Zeyl.,p.  259. 

LAPORTEA  TERMINALTS,  mght,  le. 
Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.— TAw. 
Ert.Pl.  Zeyl.,p.  269. 

LAPTA,  HiHD.  Cenchms  eehinttni,  also 
Panieum  verticillatnm. 
LAPTEL.  The  valley  oftheLaptel  being  so 
much  more  open  and  accessible  to  Gnari  than 
to  Jwar  or  to  Pinkanada,  it  seemed  question- 
able whether  it  did  not  belong  to  Lhassa,  but 
the  flow  of  its  water  is  into  I^okanada,  so 
the  British  ft-ontier  advances  to  the  crest  of- 
the  Balch  mouufauns  and  the  low  Pass  into 
Shelshel.  Lieut  Weller  penetrated  just  up 
to  the  frontier  line  :  Laptel  has  been  visited 
by  two  or  three  other  English  travellers,  but 
for  venatic,  rather  than  geographical,  pur- 
poses.— Lieut.  Weller  in  AtiaHe  Journal^ 
Jfo.  134,  1888,  journey  to  the  Baleh  Pa»$ 
in  May  and  June  1842. 

LAPURIP  or  Dalupiri  island,  in  lat.  19* 
15'  N.,  long.  121*  14' £.  It  is  one  of  the  five 
islands  near  Cagayan.   See  Babuyan. 

LAPWING.  The  little  brown-coloured 
lapwing,  Vanellus  leueurus,  is  i-are  in  most 
parts  of  India,  and  most  probably  migratory 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  sud  to  be  common  in 
Afghanistan,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Blyth, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chiai.  The  call 
of  the  spur-winged  lapwing  (Lobivanellus 
goensis)  is  peculiai;,  ,.TJw@^e|^[^ater. 


LAB. 


LAK6B  OOHHOH  PUMPKIN. 


sprite  often  flies  about  at  nigh^  startliog  the 
UDwarj  with  its  cry  of  Did  dee  doo  it,  did  did 
did  dee  doo  it  Like  Uie  European  lapwing, 
it  assails  all  who  intrude  on  its  haunts.  It  has 
faornj  spurs  on  the  wings.  Dr.  Jerdon  names 
y.  cristatus,  Chetusla  gregai-ia,  Ch.  leucura, 
Sarceophoi'us  bilobus,  Hoploplerus  Tentmlis. 

Whoever  has  unhooded  the  falc<m  at  a  lap- 
wing, or  even  scared  oue  from  her  nestj  need 
not  be  told  of  its  pepuliarly  distressing  screun, 
as  if  appealing  to  sympa^y.  Ti«diUon  rehttes 
that  a  lapwing  was  scftred  from  her  nest,  as 
the  rival  armies  of  the  Kuru  and  Pandu  joined 
in  battle,  when  the  eompassionate  Krishna, 
taking  from  an  elephant's  neck  a  war-bell 
(vira  guDt'baj,  coTei*ed  the  uest,  in  order  to 
protect  it.  When  the  majority  of  the  feudal 
nobles  of  Marwar  became  self-exiled,  to  avoid 
the  almost  demoniac  fury  of  their  sovereign, 
after  his  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, Anar  Sing,  the  chief  of  Ahore,  a  fine 
■pectmen  of  the  Rahtor  Bqpot,  brave,  intelli- 
gent and  amiable,  was  one  daj  lamenting, 
that  while  all  India  was  enjoying  tranquillity 
under  the  shield  of  Britain,  they  alone  were 
suffering  from  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  con- 
cluding a  powerful  appeal  to  Colonel  Tod's 
personal  iuterpositiou  with  the  for^^ing  alle- 
gory, and  observing  on  the  beauty  of  the 
office  of  mediator  :  "  You  are  all  powerful," 
added  he,  "  and  we  may  be  of  little  account  in 
the  grand  scale  of  affitirs  ;  but  Krishna  con- 
descended to  protect  even  the  lapwing's  egg 
in  the  midst  of  batde."  Colonel  Tod  relied 
in  the  same  strain, "  Would  to  God,  Thakoor 
Sahib,  I  had  the  vira  gunt*ha  to  protect  jou." 
—  TtkPM  B^attkan,  Vol,  i,  p.  524  ;  Adams ; 
Jerdon.   See  Birds. 

LAQUIS,  BitfcTA.  A  variety  of  the  Ua- 
nilta  Hemp  plant,  the  fibres  of  the  original 
abaca  are  termed  Lamot  by  the  Bisay%. 
BumphiuB  states  that  the  Malay  name  is 
Pissang  ntan  ;  that  it  is  called  in  Amboyna, 
Eula  abbaal,  in  Temate,  Fana  ;  and  in  Min- 
danao, Co^  as  also  the  cloth  made  from  it. 
He  distinguishes  the  Mandanao  kind  from 
that  of  Amboyna.— ii0y2e  Fib.  FL 

LAR,  the  local  name  of  the  southern  por- 
tion ot  the  province  o£  Sind,  from  Hyderabad 
to  tiw  sea,  bat  the  nane  seems  atone  time  to 
have  had  a  nuve  exten^ve  appUca^on. 
Ptolemy  and  the  Feriplos  mention  Ctnzerat 
under  the  term  Larioe,  and  Biruni  and  Abo* 
r  Fida  place  Somnat  and  even  Tana  in,  or  on, 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Lar.  The 
merchant  Suleiman  calls  the  gulf  of  Cambay 
and  the  seas  which  wash  the  Mahtbar  Coast, 
the  seas  of  I^ar,  and  Masudi  says  that  at  Sai- 
m  or,  Subara,  Tana  uid  other  towns,  a  language 
calM  Lariya  ia  spoken.  The  Charita  enn- 
mtnttes  Ludes,  or  '  eouatry  of  the  Lar,' 
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amongst  the  eighteen  rsgi<«is  dependent  on 
Anhulwarra,  but  for  s<nae  fault,  Komar-pal 
"  chased  the  tribe  of  Lar  from  tiie  eouotvy." 
Ibn-Said  settles  the  point  of  positira,  saying 
that  he  had  met  with  "  aothorities  which 
placed  the  famous  temple  of  Somnath  in  the 
country  of  Lar."  The  remaios  of  this  ancient 
tribe  are  now  only  to  be  discovered  in  Rajpn- 
tanah  in  the  third  or  mer^tile  caste,  formij^ 
oue  of  the  eightry^four  great  fiunilies  rending 
in  Maroo,  aod  following  the  Jain  fiath. — 
Elliott  History  qf  Udia,  Vol.  i,  p.  378  ; 
TotTs  Travels,  p.  167.   See  Lar-des,  Larek. 

LAR.  In  MaUcer  is  a  race  named  I^r  who 
seem  to  be  a  portion  of  a  eoosidei-able  fanbe, 
the  Lar  of  N.  Western  India.  They  are 
returned  as  a  hindoo  people  of  Maiker  ;  they 
are  named  Lour,  in  Oomraoti,  and  are  then 
3,485  in  number.  The  Lar  are  weavers  of 
cloths  of  silk  in  Berar. 

LARA,  see  Wheat. 

LARAMJAS,  Port.  Orange. 

LARA-^IYAH,  HutD,  PinHTU.  The 
Kabul  cheny. 

LABAT,  set  Timor  leut 

LABCH  FIR,  Eho.  Abies  larix.  See 
Evergreens. 

LAR-CHINI,  DDK.  Corruption  of  Dar- 
chini.  Cassia  hsA. 

LARD. 

Oha-yn,  Canr.  I  Bur  U  ehirbl,  Hnrn. 

fiwv-Tn,  „    I  Dnkkiir-U  diaibi,  ^ 

Cliii-|)u-7n,  „  I 

The  fat  of  the  omentum  snd  mesentery  of 
the  pig,  the  melted  fat  of  the  domestic  pig. 
Lard  is  employed  in  ^e  formaticra  of  oint- 
ments, {daslers  lininienta,  for  otibor  metieinal 
purposes,  asd  also  in  eookerj, — Watersiem  ; 
Faulkner. 

LARDIZABALACE.S,  Lindl.  An  order 
of  plants  comprising,  I  sp.  of  Stauntonia. 

LARDO,  It.,  Port.,  Sp.  Bacon. 

LARD-STONE,  Kw'ai-hwoh-shUi,  Chib., 
is  a  magnesian  mineral,  resembling  steatite 

LARDUM,  Lat.  Bacon. 

LABEK  or  Lardes,  8  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  GoU^ 
is  a  small  barren  island,  5^  miles  long  and 
4  broad,  about  1 5  miles  in  ciicomformee. 
Lmk  is  supposed  by  a  learned  writer  to  be 
the  Organa  of  Arrian,  rather  than  Honnut, 
which  it  nearly  equids  in  siae.  Niebohr 
has  written  its  name  Larej  ;  but  Sir  Ouselej 
suspects  'that  the  true  orthography,  if  not 
Larak,  would  certainly  be  Lareg.— JTunev^* 
Geographical  Memoir,  p.  13. 

LARBS,  see  India,  Hindoo. 

LAROA,  Hind.   RIids  cotinus. 

LABQE  ASH,  Erg.  Fraxioos  floribnnda. 

LARGE  COMMON  PUMPKIN,  Em. 
Cuciirbito  maxima,  I>vehri  W-AiA, 


r 


LIRX. 

^£  FLOWERED  CRYPTOSTE- 
Ero.  CiTptost^ia  grudiflora,  R.  Br. 
iRGER  WOOD  APPLE,  Eno.  ^le 
■ekM,  Corr. 

ABI .  The  Lari,  ezclusively  hold  Nermuk, 
Tende  also  at  Hastang  and  Shaee,  with 
tribes.  Kahak  is  occapied  by  the  Ma- 
Shahi ;  Narmok  by  the  Lui  Brahui ; 
bj  die  Kaloi  Bind  ;  Kishan  by  the  Shei^ 
I  SeeLar.Kelat. 
ABICE,  see  Baetria,  p.  284. 
ARID^  a  family  of  birds,  sub-family 
liiue.  The  Fuaily  Laridaa  and  its  genera 
be  thns  shown  : — 

k^ai^Lariaa,  S  gn^  6  ip.,  tIi.  :  1  Catamcta ; 

^/nh— StamiiuB. 
1— ttUnnwra,  1  geiL,  1  ap.,  tIi.  :  1  RbTiiclu^l 


iNebrii, 
2  LoQchnms. 


Kl-Hanh  T*rna,7geD.,l(IS|»..  1  SylochelidoB ; 
rintelldon ;  2  Hrdroehtlidoa ;  1  TbalaawQa ;  1 
■;3&lcnia;  1  Stennilla. 
w.  3-Ocewiie  Terns,  2  gon.,  4  tp.,  3  Onycbo- 
\lAaoaM. 

i&RIMUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Fah. 
mim,  comprising, 

8  Pael^anu, 

25  ScUbdo, 
21  CorrtDA, 
17  OtoUthiu, 
2  ADcylodon, 

AfilSTAN,  bounds  part  of  the  frontier  of 
lo  the  south.    Laristan  is  the  ancient 
of  Lar.  Gilam  and  Siras  are  on  the 
of  Laristan.   Gilam  appears  to  be  the 
Arrian,  bat  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
^ulas,  which  Hamdallah  Kazvini  enu- 
amoDg  the  islands  of  the  gulf,  snlgect 
•  Persian  goTenmmit. — (hutU^t  Tra^ 
VoL  i,  p.  174  ;  Nearehutt  p.  375.  Sec 
1807.   See  Fare,  Eirman. 
LRIX  DEODARA  ? 

C«drus  d«odftn. 
,  AsoLO>HniD.     I  Kelon,  Hutn. 
tnrpentine  is  the  Kelon  ka  tel,  Hisd. 
Cedar,  Gedms,  Deodar. 
mX.  GBIFFITHIL 

Hun.  I  Him&UjaQ  Lazoh.  Eno. 
|Gts  well,  md  is  the  most  durable  of  any 
c  genus ;  hot  the  planks  are  small,  soft 
■rbite.— iiTooA,  Vol.  ii,  p.  45.  See  Cedar, 

TorpMitine. 
UtK.  A  writer  has  written  of  the  delight 
vised  by  one  who  bad  been  many  years 
adit,  at  seeing,  npcm  his  return  to  his 
re  Und,  the  sky-lark  rise  from  the  sod  at 
feet,  and  mount  higher,  and  still  higher, 
edaeed  to  a  mere  spe(^  in  the  heavens,  or 
ilj  lost  to  view,  all  the  while  making  the 
nasvith  its  music.  Had  he  ventured 
kiBlotfaefidds  of  any  part  of  India,  he 
Ubave  seen  and  heard  the  very  same  ; 
mch  the  ^weies  (AUnda  iulabari«a)  is 
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LARK. 

dif&reut,  and  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
European  sky  lark  in  song,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  variety  in  the  notes ;  but  there  is 
reidly  very  little  difierence,  so  little  that  the 
two  birds  oonld  assuredly  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  flight. 
Examined,  the  common  Indian  lark  may  be 
deecrifoed  as  resembling  the  European  wood- 
lark  in  size  and  shape,  with  the  plumage  of 
the  sky-lark.  Li  the  Himalaya  on  bare  situa- 
tions and  sheep-folds  the  sobw-colonred  moun- 
tain lark-finch,  Leucosticte  nemoricola,  Blytk, 
is  common.  Like  the  British  "  SDow-fliike" 
they  may  be  seen  in  compact  flocks  flying 
from  place  to  place.  They  cougr^ate  often 
to  the  number  of  300  or  400  on  tbe  lesser 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  during  winter,  and 
ascend  even  to  the  limits  of  forest  in  summer. 
Dr.  Adams  observed  the  black-bellied  lark- 
finch  (I^rrfaulauda  grisea),  GuU-billed  tern 
(Sterna  anglica),  in  scattued  numbers,  flying 
wildly  northwards,  not  settUug  anywhwe, 
and  evidently  on  liw  way  to  the  cooler  r^ions 
of  Central  Asia  to  rear  its  young.  The  song- 
lark  (A,  arveosis)  follows  up  tfie  valleys  to 
the  limits  of  verdure.  He  saw  one  at  Dras, 
but  not  subsequently.  Alauda  triborhyncha, 
Hodff.,  of  the  lower  region,  scarcely  differs 
from  the  sky-lark  of  Europe.  One  distinction 
would  appear  to  be,  with  reference  to  the 
former,  tlut  it  seldom  mounts  so  high  or 
I^mains  so  long  on  wing  ;  it  is  a  summer- 
visitor  only,  possibly  migrating  to  the  lowland 
valleys  in  winter.  A  Cas^ere  boatman 
would  oonsider  his  establishment  incomplete 
without  an  A<1lgtii^n  ]aik,  Melanooorypha 
torqnata.  This  bird  is  said  to  frequent  the 
valley  of  Eashmere  in  winter,  llie  sweet 
notes  of  these  songsters  issuing  from  the 
boats  as  they  pass  up  and  down  Uie  river  are 
very  enchanting.  In  all  the  desert  parts  of 
Sind  the  crested  calandre  lark,  Galerida 
cristate,  is  plentiful.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
sky-lark,  but  does  not  up  to  heaven's  gate 
ascend."  It  is  generally  met  with  in  fiocks 
during  the  cold  months.  The  most  abundant 
lark  on  the  plains  of  Uppo*  India  and  table- 
land of  the  pnunsuU,  is  this  Chamdol  of 
Crested  Lark,  Galerida  cristata  or  ^auda 
cristate  which  is  also  a  European  species^ 
though  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain  ;  and  the 
song  of  this  bird,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  ot^ 
it  in  the  air,  are  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Sky  Lark,  although  it  does  not  soar  to  so 
lofty  an  altitude.  Larks  are  often  domesti- 
cated in  S.  £•  Asia.  In  China  it  is  the 
Acridotheres  cristellatus,  the  Shantung  lark. 
It  has  great  &cili^  m  learning  ■  sounds  and 
will  Iwrk,  mew,  crow,  cough  and  sneez^ 
sometimes  talk,  and  a  single  bird  will  fetch 
£6.  The  Acridotheres  wiU  imitateih&l 

lized  by  VjOU' 


LAS. 


LASIURUS  FEABSONU. 


Toice  accurately.  In  China,  a  steTliog  is 
often  domesticated  :  it  is  lively,  good-natured 
and  easily  tamed.  They  also  tame  the  fork- 
tailed  Parus,  the  Leiothrix  luteus  of  Scopoli. 
It  is  in  form  and  habit  like  the  robin  of  Bri- 
tain, is  pretty,  olive  gfeen,  black  forked-tail, 
with  wing  primaries  bright  yellow  and  red. 
It  turns  summersaults  on  its  perch.  They 
have  a  short  loud  song.  Canaries  are  sold 
in  many  shops  of  Japan.  The  grackle,  Gra- 
cula  religiosa  called  the  Mina  is  largely  domes- 
ticated. The  partridge,  the  shrike  are  also 
largely  domesticated.  The  Hoopoe  is  to  be 
seen  ocoasionally.— B/y(A  ;  Adams. 

LAEKSPUI^  Eng.  Delphinium  ajacis. 

LABUEN,BcaK.  Enrycles  amboinensis, 
SaL 

LA  BOQUE,  Author  of  a  "  Voyage  to 
Arabia  the  Happy,  by  the  way  of  ihe  Eastern 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  the  Bed  Sea,**  per- 
formed by  the  French  for  the  first  time  in  a. 
D.  1708,  1709  and  1710  ;  also  of  a  Journey 
in  1711,  1712  and  1713,  from  Mocha  to  the 
Court  of  the  king  of  Yemen. 

LARRAK,  see  Laiek,  Hormuz  orOrmuz, 
Eishm  Island. 

LAE0S  BRUNNICEPHALirS,  Jerd. 
Indian  hooded  gull. 

LABUS  FUSCUS.  *  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull'  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  G.  Hope,  W.  Zealand, 
Kabul  {Burnet),  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Xema  ridibunda  or  Lams  ridibundus  is 
the  •  Black-headed  Gull'  of  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa  ;  not  rare  in  India,  but  less  common 
ttian  the  nearly  affined  X.  brunneoeephalas. 

LAEVA,  a  caterpillar.  In  China,  the 
dried  larva  of  flies,  Wuh-kuh-ch'ung,  Chinese, 
are  given  to  children  ill  with  marasmus. 

LAS,  Tib.,  in  Tibetan  buddhism,  actions 
on  which  the  destiny  of  human  beings  depend. 

LA8,HiND.of  Jhilam  district,  inferior  land. 

LAS,  a  section  of  Belachistan  bordering 
the  AraWan  Sea.  Its  mler  is  called  the  Jam. 
Las  is  separated  from  Lower  Stnd  and  the 
Indus  delta  by  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  Lassi  dirisim  of  the  Lumri 
or  Numri  tribe.  They  have  about  twelve 
divisions  or  clans,  one  of  which,  the  Jamhnt, 
furnishes  their  chief  or  Jam.  They  trace 
their  origin  to  Samar,  who  founded  Samar- 
kand, and  acknowledge  a  consanguinity  to 
the  Bhatta  of  Jesulmir.  The  Lumri  are  an 
active,  hardy,  pastoral  people,  their  wealth 
consists  in  flocks  of  goats,  with  fewer  hufla- 
loes  and  camels.  They  despise  agriculture : 
wild  Lumri  are  found  grazing  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Hah  river.  Their  language 
varies  little  from  that  current  hi  Bind.  They 
manufbcture  coarse  fabrics  from  Uie  wool  m 
their  goats  and  camels.    ThQ  Lumri  eats 
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nleat  almost  raw  and  is  greatly  addicted  to 
the  use  of  opium.  Las  has  only  two  or  three 
places  for  receipt  of  costom.  Near  one  of 
these,  Bela,  are  found  coins,  trinkets  sod 
funereal  jars.  Sunmiaai  contains  numerous 
of  t^e  Mebman  sect  or  race,  and  p»rt  of  the 
fixed  popuUtion  of  Bela  is  called  Jaghdal. 
Hormara  is  a  sterile  district  with  a  port  of 
same  name  subject  to  Las.  Near  Jabl  ISdKi, 
is  a  tribe  called  Gnjar  ;  at  Gamki,  the  SaD< 
gur  tribe,  and  at  Hormara  in  Meknn,  with 
four  hundred  houses,  is  a  tribe  of  this  nime. 
The  Hormara  tribe  say  they  came  origioallj 
from  Sind.  Persani  west  of  Hormara  is  i 
small  port  of  two  hundred  houses.  See  Bela* 
chistan,  Kelat. 

LASAJ,  Hind.   Artemisia  elegans. 

LASAN,  Hind, 

LASANA,  Sans.  Allium  sativum,  Lwl 
Garlic.  Lahsau-ka-tel,  Gvlic  oil. 

LASCAR,  Abglo-Pxbs.  A  seaman ;  i 
non-combatant  h  the  army ;  from  Lashkar, 
PxRS.  army,  a  public  follower  of  the  <xi- 
nance  or  camp  6quipf^e  department 

LASH,  a  province  adjoining  Uiat  of  Herat 
To  the  north  of  Seistan  and  south  of  Fam, 
one  of  the  governments  under  Herat,  is  the 
small  district  of  La8h,'held  by  a  Sadoz^e 
Dooranee.  Lbsb  itself  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable strength  in  those  parts,  being  a  foH 
on  a  scarped  hill  or  rock,  which  resisted 
all  Eamran's  endeavours  to  take  it. — Bwrnei 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Eatt  India  CdM 
and  Affghaiittan,  p.  1 34. 

LASHOEQ,  Hun).  Asparagus  TacemoRi& 

LASHTE,  Hum.  Asparagus  punjabensia, 

LASHUJTA,  Beng.  Allium  sativum,  Lina. 

LASIABA,  Hmo.   Cordia  myxa. 

LASIONAMA,  see  Cinchona. 

LASEAB,  HiSD.  Delphinium  brono&i* 
anum. 

LASNITAN,  Hind.   Cat's  eye  gem. 
LASIUBUS,  a  genus  of  bats  of  the  sob- 
family  TespertiUons^  sub-order  Cfaeiroptmi. 


Suh-order.  —  Cheiroptera, 
Bats. 

flm.— Pteropopidjo,  Fm- 

(?m.— PteropuB,  4  *p. 

CynopteruB,  2  tp. 
Maeioglo8BU8,lip. 
J?wi.— Vampyridffi,  Vim- 

prrebata. 
iSnb-Fam.  Megadenna- 
tinffi. 

1  (?m.— MapidBrm*,  4  ip. 
Siib-Pam .  —Sthiaolophiiia 
6  (?m.— BUuolophu^  11 

«^ 

Calffw,  1  tp. 
RhiaoiK>m&,  1  tp. 
NycwriB,  1  *p. 
Fam. — NodtiluHiidfe. 

LA^ITBUS  PEA 

Digitized  ^Ij, 


Si^Fam. — Taphosoinc 
1  tfm.— TaphozouB,  8  V- 
^aft-JVim.— NootilioBaw. 
1  (Jen. — Nyctinwiai,  1 9- 
Fam. — VeBpertOionMB- 
Stth-Fam.—ScotaplaSan. 
S  Gen.— Sootnphihi^Clp. 
Nootuhiua,  1  tp' 
Nyotii^iu,  8 1^ 
Sub-Fatn.  —  Veapertilio- 

DUlffl. 

8  Lanunis,  1 

]Iuriiu,S«p. 
SerivooK  4  9^ 
.Yeiperti!io,S«i 
UyotiB,  Sip. 
Plecotiu,  SJp. 
BsrbuteUtu,  S  9- 
Nyctopiln%l^ 
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About  3^  in^  <tf  which  tbe  tail  measuivs 
liaviog  ita  extreme  tip  exserted. 
j  in. ;  ears  (posteriorly)  ^  in. ;  and 
I|  io.  from  tip  to  tip.   Expause  about 
fore-arm  1^  in. ;  tarse  |  in. ;  head 
and  short ;  the  eara  broad,  sub-ovate, 
separated  apart,  and  the  tragus  small, 
aod  elongated.   Teeth  very  robust ; 
'nders  aatero-posteriorly  compressed, 
the  camassierB  cootiguouB  to  the  canme 
aod  below,  and  the  caniues  less  elongat- 
the  Nycticeji :  there  are  four 
above,  of  which  the  outer  or  lateral 
aeh  smaller  tiun  the  oihere.   For  soft 
tremely  dense,  of  a  uniform  nifoua- 
above  and  dingy  greyish  below,  witii 
noas  hoary  tips  a  Httle  curling  ;  more 
Uy  upon  the  head,  shoulders  and  breast, 
ibranea  are  dusky  and  the  alar  is 
to  the  baae  of  the  outer  hind-top. 
membranes  near  the  body,  and  the 
inter-femoral,  are  stHuewhat  plentifully 
with  brownish-rufous  fur,  more  scant 
ioto'-femoral,  and  very  dense  at  the 
the  tail  above. — Blyth.  See  Mammals. 
B,  Bd8.  Smalte. 
BA,  HzBD.,  Saks.    Cka^  myxa, 
ilao  Cordia  obliqua. 
B  BEXUNSEAJA,  Bus.  Frus- 

RE,  also  Lasrian,  and  Lasrin,  Hind. 
odoratissima. 

SA.  Its  houses  are  loige,  and  are  fresh 
washed  and  painted  every  yeai',  bo  as 
;t  a  gay  appearance.    In  the  city  of 
and  over  the  whole  of  Thibet,  "  Geawa 
or  the  "  Grand  Lama"  is  ntuni- 
the  sufvema  authority,  in  temporal  and 
a&irs.    His  residence  is  in  Patala 
pa  which  ia  on  the  nwth  side  of  Lassa. 
oc  says,  QaX  "lassa**  in  the  Thibetan 
mean^  "  Land  of  spirits."  The 
ians  on  tiie  same  authori^  call  tiiis 
"  MoDche-dhot,"  t.     Eternal  sanctuary. 
Lama  gives  the  following  interpreta- 
"L'ha"  means  God,  "Sa"  abode  or 
-pla«i,  hence  it  is  the  city  of  God,  or 
city.   There  are  two  Besident 
from  China  called  "  Ampas"  stationed 
subordinate  to  them  are  two  great 
Chinese,  designated  Daloo-he  :  their 
and  occupation  are  tiiose  of  general 
Next  to  these  are  two  Fhopun  who 
paymaatwi  of  the  troops,  and  perform 
ties  oi  our  A^utant  and  Quarter  Mas- 
They  are  also  Chinese.  One  of 
too-he,  and  one  of  the  Fhopun  are 
ystationed  atDigarchi.  Tbeseofiicers 
the  general  staff  of  the  army  in 
Next  in  raok  are  three  Ohonghar. 
ize  QiiaMe^  ud  milituy  oomaumders ; 
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one  is  generally  stationed  at  Digarchi  and 
another  at  Tingri  near  the  Nepal  frontier  of 
Thibet  Below  these  are  three  Tingpun,  non- 
commissioned officers— also  Chinese.  There 
are  no  other  Chinese  military  officers  in  Thi- 
bet. The  usual  number  of  Chinese  troops,  ell 
Mantchoo  Tartars,  in  Thibet,  does  not  exceed 
4,000  men.  Stationed  at  Lassa  2,000,  Digar- 
chi 1,000,  Giangtechi  600,  Tingri  600.  The 
Chinese  functionaries  in  Thibet  are  Political 
and  Military  officers  only.  All  the  Civil  ap- 
pointments are  held  by  Thibetans.  The  local 
temporal  Government  of  Thibet  is  headed  by 
the  Grand  Ijama,  who  is  entirely  guided  in  aU 
Political  and  Military  a^rs. — Frtm^sTUiet, 
Tartary  and  Mongolia^  p.  89.  See  Lahsa. 
LASSAR,  Hind.  Junipems  commnnis. 
LASSEN,  Cbb.  a  learned  Grerman  philo- 
logist, author  of  ludische  Alterthum  Skunde, 
Indian  Antiquities,  4  Vols.  1847  to  1861. 
LASSER,  Hind.  Astrantia, 
LASSI,  Hind.  Sour  milk. 
LASSJ;  see  Kehit. 

L  ASTHENIA,  a  genus  of  floweriug  plants, 
natives  of  California.   Flowers  yellow,  and 
adapted  for  borders. 
LASTBA,  It.  Slate. 
LASTBE,  Sp.   Lastro,  Port.  Ballast. 
L'ASTBOLABE,  a  French  ship  of  dis- 
covery. 

LASTUE,  Hind.   Ephedra  alata. 
LASUN,  Hind.,  or  liahsun,  Lasuna,  Savs. 
Garlic 

LASUNDA,  Sans.   Dolichos  catieny. 

LASUBA,  Hind.  Cordia  myxa.  Its  frnit 
is  the  Sebesten  of  old  writers,  a  sweetish  and 
highly  mucilaginous  fruit.  Its  fibre  is  not 
much  used.  Lasnra  is  also  the  name  of  Cor- 
dia latifolia.  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  the 
length  of  trunk  to  first  branch  being  10  feet, 
and  girth  8  or  4  feet  Its  wood  is  white  and 
Bof^  of  little  use  except  for  fnel.  Leaves 
used  as  fodder  for  cattie,  and  as  plates  or 
trenchers.  Fruit  edible  and  in  great  request 
only  planted. — Balfour,  p,  87  ;  Powell's 
Hand-booky  Vol.  ifpp-  511,  541. 

LASUBI,  Hind.  A  small  variety  of  lasura. 

LASWABEE,  a  battie  won  here  by  Lord 
Lakeouthe IstNovember  1803.  SeeBatties. 

LAT,  Sans.  An  obelisk,  a  pillar,  a  staff, 
a  column,  a  monolith.  The  lAt  pillars  of 
north-western  IncUa,  have  been  made  known 
to  the  savans  of  the  world  from  their  having 
oigraved  on  them  ancient  characters,  now 
known  as  the  Lat  charactOT,  first  deeyphered 
by  Ur.  Prinsep.  It  was  a  remark  of'^Colonel 
Tod,  Met  us  master  the  characters  on  the 
columns  of  ludrapreshta,  Frayag  and  Mewar, 
on  the  rocks  of  Junagui'h,  at  Bijoli  and  on  the 
Aravalli :  and  in  the  Jain  temples  scattered 
over  IndiAi  aad  then  we  ahalkbe  able  to 
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arrire  at  jast  and  aatisfactoiy  coQclusions  in 
regard  to  Indian  hietoiy.  It  was  observed  by 
Mr.  James  Prlnsep  that  the  langu^e  of  the 
Lat  inscriptions  differs  from  every  existing 
written  idiom,  and  is,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Pali.  The 
noans  and  paf'ticles  in  general  follow  the  Pali 
Btrnotore.  The  verbs  are  more  frequently 
nearer  to  tSie  Sanscrit  forma  ;  bat  in  neither, 
any  more  than  in  grammatical  Pali,  is  there 
any  great  dissimilarity  from  Sanscrit  That 
on  the  Bhilsa  monument  is  in  the  Gnpta  class 
of  inscriptions  :  numerals  were  lirat  supposed  to 
be  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Prlnsep,  on  the 
Bhilsa  monument.  In  the  buddhist  pillar 
inscriptions,  the  dates  were  vnifonnly  ex- 
pressed at  full  length. 

The  Lat  monolith  at  Allahabad  is  a 
monolith  containing  a  Gupta  inscription, 
sculptured  on  its  surface.  The  more  ancient 
wri^g  ou  this  stone,  and  for  whose  exhibition 
we  may  conclnde  the  pillar  to  have  been 
expressly  fashioned,  oonsistsofa  counterpart 
of  the  edicte  of  Asc^  which  appear  severally 
on  the  Lat  at  Delhi,  the  rocks  of  Girnar  on 
the  western  coast,  and  Dhauli  in  Cattacfc,  in 
addition  to  the  transcript  in  the  Semitic 
character  on  the  rock  at  Kapurdigiri.  The 
inscription  contains  26  verses,  which  give  a 
survey  of  the  political  divisions  of  India,  at 
the  time,  contain  the  names  and  titles  of  very 
many  of  the  reigning  families,  and,  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  India,  Uie  r^ons 
of  the  great  king  of  Persia  and  the  hordes  of 
the  Hnns  and  Scythians.  The  Bhttari  Lat 
is  a  pillar  in  the  Ghazipur  district,  bearing  the 
same  royal  names  and  genealogy  as  No.  2,  on 
that  of  Allahabad.  The  Delhi  Lat^  or  Golden 
Lat  at  Delhi  is  so  called  ftom  the  gilt  kalasa 
"  pinnacle  or  ball,"  placed  on  its  summit  by 
Feroz  Shah.  Its  original  site  was  near  Kbiz- 
rabad,  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains  whence  the 
column  was  removed  to  Delhi  by  Feroz  Shah 
(1.  H.  752  to  790.)  This  monolith,  like  the 
kindred  pillar  at  Allahabad,  was  in  the  first 
instance  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  a  counterpart  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
but  succeeding  generaUons  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  ready  prepared  monument,  to  sup- 
plement a  record  of  dieir  own  prowess.  Of 
the  two  stone  pillars  at  Delhi,  one  was  moved 
down  from  near  Khizrabad,  at  the  foot  of  Hba 
Himalaya,— the  other  was  taken  from  Mirat. 

Dhavli  in  Cuttaek. — Inscriptions  in  the  Lat 
character  were  discovered  here  by  Lt.  Eittoe. 

The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions 
in  the  Lat  character,  are  those  of  Alia- 
habad  and  intermediate  between  these  two ; 
also  a  character  at  Balihhi,  and  tiie  peralle- 
logram  headed  character  of  Seoni. 
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Iron  pillar  at  De/Ai.— In  the  eottre  of 
the  mosque,  says  Colonel  Yale,  there  ia  lo 
be  seen  an  enormous  pillar,  made  of  some 
unknown  metal.  One  of  the  learned  hindoos 
told  him  that  it  was  entitled  haft-jnst  or  "  the 
seven  metals,"  from  being  -  composed  of  tn 
amalgam  of  so  many.  It  is  thirty  cubits  ia 
,  length  by  eight  cubits  to  compass  it  Iha 
real  height  of  the  pillar  above  gronnd  ii 
twen^-twD  feet,  and  its  greatest  diameter  i 
littie  more  tiian  sixteen  inches.  The  pilfatr  vts 
considered  by  James  Prinsepto  date  fttim  the 
third  or  fourth  centniy.  The  shaft  has  beea 
recently  ascertained  to  descend  at  least twen^' 
six  feet  into  the  earth,  and  probably  savenl 
feet  more  as  with  that  depth  excavated,  tbe 
pillar  did  not  become  loose.  The  iiucripttoa 
on  the  Iron  pillw  at  Delhi,  has  no  date,  bat 
is  scarcely  earlier  than  a.  d.  800,  the  chiiae- 
ter  looking  morenodem  than  Kanonj  Ni^tri. 
In  the  c^tfacter  used  in  inscription,  maay 
letters  agree  witi  the  Kanouj  Nagari,  bat  die 
«nend  aspect  is  more  modern.  It  mentiooi 
Vaishnava,  hot  no  invocation  or  names  of  godi. 
It  meotions  also  prince  Dhava,  an  usurper,  at 
Hastinapur.  Tbe  inscription  is  punched  npm 
an  iron  pillar,  and  the  only  thing  remarkable 
in  it  is  the  mebtion  of  the  Bactrians,  calleil 
Vallekha,  being  still  in  Sindb.  FromtheeoBi' 
pound  lettei-s  used,  the  inscription  most  be 
long  after  the  fif^  centuiy.  Britain  Imi 
become  heir  to  the  monuments  of  Indraprestfas 
i-aised  by  the  descendants  of  Buddha  and  Ella ; 
to  the  Kb  eel  or  iron  pillar  of  tiie  Paodu 
whose  pedestal  is  fixed  in  bell ;  to  the 
columns  reared  to  victory,  inscribed  wi& 
other  characlera. 

'  Feroz  Shak's  pilUu-,  staff  or  I«t  was  broo^ 
to  its  present  site  in  Delhi,  from  near  Hssri, 
Fattahabad  and  Sirsooti.  This  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  objects  in  theKotils,KS 
well  as  the  monument  of  highest  antiquity  ia 
all  Delhi.  Till  modem  European  schohui  resd 
and  expounded  its  inscriptians,  much  entwe* 
ous  opinion  had  prevailed  about  this  pillar.  It 
was  '  the  club  of  Bheem  Sena*  of  the  hindoo^ 
'  the  walking  stick  of  the  old  emperor  Fero^'  <^ 
the  mahammedana  and '  the  pillar  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greats  in  memoiy  ot  his  victory 
over  Poms,  with  Greek  inseripUtm^  of  Tom 
Coryate,  and  the  other  early  English  travsUen 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  once  mors 
became  apttreciable  to  the  last  generation  ss 
one  of  th4  edict  columns  of  Asoca.  "Rie 
pillar  that  Is  now  jnst  outside  the  Delhi  gate 
of  the  city  was  originally  *on  the  bank  of  the 
Jumna  in  flie  district  of  Salora,  not  £kr  fron 
Ehizerabaj,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, 90  Ums  from  DelhL'  The  original  sits 
of  the  inlht  is  8app«ed  by  Cunninghini  to 
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Bgfant,  described  by  HweD  Tlisang  '  as 
nog  a  Urge  vihar,  uid  a  grand  stupa  of 
tinie  coDtuniQg  relics  of  buddlia.* 
■  18  stmled  to  have  been  '  conveyed  by 
a  Uuck  to  Kbiz«rabad,  from  whence 
floated  down  to  Ferozabad,  or  new 
'  This  removal  took  place  about  the 
^356  bj  the  orders  of  Feroz  Sbab,  to 
the  hindooi  who  had  boasted  of  its 
lUe  Axity  in  the  earth.  Underneath 
-  had  been  ibnnd  a  lai|;e  square  atone, 

I  abo  was  tnuu|KHrted  and  placed  in  the 
ritiai  as  before,  when  ihe  pillar  was 

fintheeonrtj^of  the  palace  of  Feroz. 
hK  of  this  circumstantial  account,' 

I I  contemporary  writer  has  left  of  the 
of  the  pillar,  it  can  by  do  means  be 

[tar  the  same  that  tbe  bard  Chand  speaks 
Itellii^  Ae  fame  of  Uie  Chohan,'  This 
tn  been  some  other  column  that  stood 
imbod^  ud  has  disappeared  from 
I  sot  known  now  to  anybody.  The  head 
|bare  now,  there  is  no  *  ornamentation  of 
white  stone-work  sarroooded  by  a 
,  from  i^ieh,  no  donbt^  it  received 
of  Hinar  Zarin  or  golden  pillar, 
pinnacle  was  stilt  in  its  place  in  a. 
I,  when  William  Finch  entered  Delhi, 
i  describes  the  atone  pillar  of  Bimsa, 
after  passing  through  three  several 
rises  24  feet  above  them  all,  having 
I  top  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  crescent* 
is  a  single  shaft  of '  pale  pinkish 
being  of  the  usual  height  of  alt 
pillars,  42  ieet  7  inchm,  *  of  which 
portion*  85  feet  in  length,  has 
1  a  very  high  polish,  while  tbe  renuun- 
)  teft  qmto  rcm^.*   It  seons  that  all  the 
of  that  monarch  were  made  to  his 
ir  order  of  a  certain  specified  length. 
ii  is  rather  more  than  27  tons.  The 
:  pillars  of  Asoca,  all  of  one  size,  but 
Bty  of  stones,  arisiog  from  the  res- 
I  rocks  from  which  they  were  quarried, 
;  aa  unequal  workmanship  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  state  of 
art  amongst  the  ancient  hindoos  in 
It  parts  of  India.   There  are  two  prin- 
insorii^ona  on  Feros  Shah's  pillar, 
I  sererai  minw  records  of  pilgrims  and 
from  the  tint  centoriefl  of  the 
en  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
inscriptiotts  for  which  the  pillar  was 
erected,  comprise  the  well-known 
of  Asoca,  which  were  promulgated  in 
'Idle  of  the  third  century  b.c.  in  the 
Pali.   The  alphabetical  characters 
I  are  of  the  ddest  form  that  has  yet  been 
India,  are  most  clearly  and  beanti- 
aad'then  are  oaXj  a  few  letters 
vlnls  neord  tost  hj  Ihe  peeling  off 
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of  the  surface  of  tlie  stone.  The  inscription 
ends  with  a  short  sentence,  iu  which  king 
Asoca'  directs  the  setting  up  these  monoHtfas 
in  different  parts  of  India  as  follows  :  «  Let 
this  religious  edict  be  engraved  on  stone  pillai-s 
(Sila  thamba)  and  stone  tablets  (Sila  phalaka), 
that  it  may  endure  for  ever."  The  record 
consists  of  four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  column  fiacing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  of  one  Iwg  inscription  immedi- 
ately below,  which  goes  completely  round 
the  pillar.  The  last  ten  lines  of  the  eastern 
face  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continuous 
inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to 
tiie  Delhi  pillar.  The  second  inscription  is 
that  which  records  the  victories  of  the  Chohan 
prince,  Visala  Deva,  whose  pawer  extended 
"  from  Himadri  to  Vyndia."  This  record  of 
the  fame  of  the  Chohan  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate portions,  the  shorter  one  being  placed 
immediately  above  Asoca's  edicts,  and  tiie 
longer  one  immediately  below  them.  Buti  as 
both  are  dated  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  s.  1220, 
(H-  A.  D.  1 168,  and  reftr  to  the  same  prince, 
they  may  be  considered  as  fonning  only  one 
inscription. 

BeesUdeo  (Visaladeva)  is  the  name  which 
heads  the  in8cripti<}n  on  the  celebrated  column 
erected  In  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shah's  palace 
at  Delhi.  This  column  is  alluded  to  by  Chund, 
aa  "  telling  the  fame  of  the  Chohan,"  and  he 
says  was  placed  at  Nigumbode,  a  place  of 
pilgrimi^e  on  the  Jumna,  a  few  miles  below 
Delhi,  whence  it  must  have  been  removed  to 
its  present  singular  position.  Feroz  Shah, 
Balui-nd-din,  king  of  Delhi  in  1235,  was 
grand-father  of  snltan  Mahmnd,  whom  Timur 
conquered.  It  was  this  king  (a.  h.  753  to 
790)  who  removed  the  Lat  or  pillar,  according  ' 
to  another  account  from  near  Kh^rabad  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Jumna  at  the  foot  of 
the  Siwatik  hills,  to  Delhi,  and  erected  it  in 
the  centre  of  his  palace.  The  pillar  is  now 
known  as  one  of  the  Delhi  Lat,  as  the  golden 
Lat,  so  called  from  the  gilt  kalasa  "  pinnacle 
or  ball"  which  Feroz  Shah  placed  on  its  sum- 
mit. The  other  stone  piUar  at  Delhi  was 
brought  fVom  Mirat. 

Benares^ — One  of  Asoca'a  edict  columns  is 
erected  at  Benares.  Itisbeftutifn],<»eofstone, 
with  many  carvings  and  Insariptiau.  All 
Asoea's  colnmns  appe^  to  be  of  the  same 
height,  42  feet  and  seven  inches,  inclusive  of 
the  part  underground.  The  one  at  Benares 
and  the  other  at  Allahabad  measure  exactly 
the  same  altitude.  The  columns  were  erected 
only  in  la^e,  populous  and  opulent  cities. 

Though  the  capital  of  the  Lunar  princes  had 
been  removed  to Hastinapur,and  though  Menu 
or  theMahabarat  makes  no  idlnsion  to  the  name 
of  Allnhthsd,  atiU  its  importanc 
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century  befoi-e  ChrUt  is  establiflbed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  this  columa  of  Asoca.  Up  to  this 
day,  male  and  female  hiodoo  pilgrims  return- 
ing from  the  novth-west,  speak  of  this  column 
OB  the  remarkable  Gada  of  Bheema,  though  it 
is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  siuce  its  mean- 
ing has  been  explained  to  the  world  by  the 
man,  to  whose  memory  has  been  erected  the 
ghaut  from  which  the  Governors-General 
quit  the  shores  of  India.- — Prin.  Jnd.  Ant., 
Vols,  ii,  iii,  vii,  pp.  14,  31,  44,  67,  71,  235, 
324,  494,  629  ;  SUiofs  Travels  of  Bind., 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  231-234  ;  Fk/c,  Cathay,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  435  ;  Tods  Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  452 ; 
Tt.  of  Bind.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  275,  319. 

LAT  of  BhairaTA,  see  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

LAX  and  Manat,  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
tradition  says,  are  the  names  of  the  idols  of 
Bamian.  Lnt,  Ozzah  and  Minat,  were  demi- 
gods of  the  Koresh  tribe  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
homed.— Mohun  LaVs  Travelt,  p.  90  ;  FaU 
grave. 

LATA  or  Larike,  the  ancient  names  of  the 
country  about  the  mouth  of  tiie  Kerbuddah 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

LATJEEKA,  Sans.   Allium  cepa,  Linn. 

LATGHA,  Tel.  Latch&m,  Tak.  A  lac, 
1,00,000. 

.  LATCHMUN-TEEBT,Coorg  proper  gives 
birth  to  the  Caveiy  and  two  principal  strearas 
tributaries  to  it,  the  Soornawutty  ou  the 
north  and  Latchmuuteert  on  the  south. 

LATEBITE  ROCK,  a  clay  iron  ore,  seems 
peculiar  to  India.  It  covers  die  western  coast 
almost  continuouely,  and  for  the  most  part 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ghauts,  near  from 
Bombay  to  Ceylm.  It  is  found  in  detached 
beds  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
and  Nellore,  Rajahmundiy  and  Samulcottah, 
extending  into  Cattack.  It  the  loftiest 
aummits  of  the  aaatem  and  western  ghauts, 
and  some  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table-land 
in  the  interior.  A  small  patch  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  Berar  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  eleven 
miles  N.  of  Oomravati,  on  the  road  to  Ellich- 
pore,  and  it  covers  all  the  country  around 
Beder.  It  occurs  in  the  southern  Mahratta 
country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Counbatore,  South 
Arcot,  the  Camatic  and  Tanjore  :  it  is  found 
in  Ualwa,  and  in  many  pu-ts  of  Bengal  and 
Ceylon.  It  fVinges  the  shares  of  Burmah, 
Malacca  and  Siam,  and  appears  on  the  coast 
of  Singapow  and  Snmatra,  It  is  found  in 
bonlden  and  tolled  nwuea  all  along  the  Ma- 
labar coast  from  Bombay  north  to  Gogo  in  the 
Golf  of  Cambay,  beyond  the  region  of  the 
formation  itself.  Pieces  of  it  have  been  met 
with  three  hundred  feet  under  the  surface,  in 
the  blue  clay  beds  at  Calcutta,  as  also  in 
similar  beds  of  lesser  thickness  in  Bombay, 
and  doee  by  Cambay  and  Komcbee :  so  thju 
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the  formation  at  one  time  was  probaUy  mndi 
more  extenuve  than  at  present.  Itaeolonr 
is  of  a  red  irony  or  brick-dust  hue,  sometimes 
deepened  into  dark-red.  It  is  nurked  wi^ 
whitish  staius,  and  is  occasionally  cellatar  or 
perforated  with  tubifonn  holes.  It  rarely  if  ever 
contains  either  crystals  or  organic  remains,  is 
never  stratified  or  columnar,  and  genendly 
spreads  out  in  vast  sheets  over  the  surface  of 
the  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocks.  When  tbe 
upper  surface  is  cleared  away,  the  rock  below 
is  found  soft  and  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  nnj 
form.  It  quiekly  hardens  and  darkens  in  hoe 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  at  all  liable 
to  decomposiUrai  w  is^my  from  the  westher. 
The  Arcade  Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  i^ 
also  St  Mary's  Chareh,  Madras,  aod  the 
old  fortress  of  Malacca. 

It  is  soft  and  <^n  be  cot  with  a  spade  when 
first  exposed,  but  hardens  by  the  air  and  is 
then  used  for  road-metal  and  in  building. 
Laterite  is  called  by  the  natives,  Vomits 
worm-eaten  appearanfe,  Kire  ka  potthor, 
or  Sili  ka  putthur.  The  Tamuts  call  it  Chori 
kuUoo,  vettic  «nd  cuHoo  ;  and  on  the  Malabar 
coast  it  is  tenned  Stika  cuUoo.  There  are 
two  strong  ol^ectiona  to  supposing  laterites  to 
be  the  decomposed  rock  over  which  the?  lie ; 
first,  because  were  such  the  caa^  we  ought  to 
observe  at  the  foot  of  a  laterite  hillagndDal 
blending  of  tbe  laterite  into  the  secondatj 
greenstone,  but  such  has  never  preseoted 
itself. — Carter's  Geological  Papers  on  Ifett- 
em  India,  p.  77  ;  Cole  on  lateriu  in  Madru 
Journal  Lit.  and  Soc. ;  JffetobokTi  Am6e 
Societies  TVaMoo^MMM. 

LATES  HEPTADACTTLU9,  Lacepeit. 


Perca  maximt,  Sonmerat. 
HolocADtre  keptadactyle, 

Lacepeie, 
Fandoo  menoo,  RutttlU 


Colas  vaeU,  Sim. 
UtM  nobflis,  Ote.  ir  FfL, 

JSiehardmn  *  BledtT. 
Ikan  Si^akop,  Halat, 


This  fish  iniiabits  the  sea  and  estuaries  U 
Penang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore  lad 
Madras.  It  yields  isinglass,  of  which  however 
in  the  Straits  of  Mahicca,  hut  Uttle  is  colleete^ 
partly  on  account  of  the  comparative  souei^ 
of  the  fish  and  partly  owing  to  the  thiuiienw 
the  air-vessel.  That  of  a  fish  when  dried, 
weighs  upwards  of  one  ounce.  At  Fesang 
this  kind  sells  at  the  rate  of  25  to  80  dollsn 
per  pecul. 

LATESWABA  BAJ,  see  Inscriptioiia. 

LATa 

DDLatt6B|I*ttM,  Fit.  I  Corrvaii, 

Lattea,     '  GlB.  |  SUgS.  Bn- 

LATBAH  ISLE,  on  the  east  coast  of 

Africa,  lat.  6<  54'  S.,  and  long.  39*  59*  £, 
is  a  low  nndy  isle. 

LATHE.  Native  carpenters  use  a  IsdH^ 
consistini  of  two  roug^  upright  sapports 
mortared.into  two  bars,  cmo  oif  wbicfa  is 
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wbibdid  other  zoxy  be  adjusted  by  sliding 
along  two  slips  of  wood  or  bamboo  to  which 
it  is  thai  fixed  by  moveabla  wedges,  a  boj 
haviQg  in  his  two  hands  ihe  ends  of  a  cord 
fueei  round  the  work  to  be  turned  canses 
it  to  FeTolve  as  in  the  pole  lathe  :  when  the 
irork  cannot  be  so  fitted  the  lathe  used  by 
tms-nnitift  is  had  recourse  to  :  in  this  a  kind 
of  rough  wooden  mandrel,  with  a  broad  face 
meued  with  lao  fbr  fixing  otgecta  to  be 
wrought,  works  between  a  back  centre  as  in 
tin  carpenter's  lathe  and  a  ccXtar  shaped,  the 
eoUw  being  formed  of  a  phmk  sawn  down  the 
middle  and  embracing  the  mandrel  which  is 
tamed  to  At.—Rohde  MSS. 

LATHIA  also  Kharsan,  Hikd.  Crote- 
luia  bnrhia,  ffam.  ;  Buch^  also  Faraetia 
edgewortbit. 

LATHYBUS.  This  genus  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  of  very  handsome  plants  when 
in  flower,  but  require  sticks  or  treliis-work 
to  support  them. 

LATHTBUS  APHACA,  of  Europe,  the 
Cbna,  or  Burs  dinna,  Bkko*  Ripe  seed 
narcotic ;  L.  cioera,  ^Spain),  seeds  pmsonous ; 
L  aatiras,  the  Kbesaree,  Teora,  Bsiro.  The 
expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  is  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  catharlic—  0'  Shauffknesty,p.  317. 

LATHTBUS  ODOBATUS,  Sweet  Pea. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  after  the  rains,  at  die 
eonmencement  of  the  cold  season,  in  pots. 
Itis  Teryeeldom  that  they  blossom.— i^wfrfg/f. 

LATHTBUS  SATTVXrS,  Zttm, 

Hnn>. 


Teon, 
Vttch, 

Cbickung  vetih, 

Khtann, 
Sunr, 


Bciro. 
Kno. 

Hikd. 


Elnri, 
Hattar, 
Choral, 
Karu, 
Kaiil, 
Haiaiig, 
Matar, 


n 

Pxss. 

SiND'. 


Cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  being 

too  rich  in  nitn^enons  matter  requires  to  be 

lirgely  dilated,  and  it  is  not  considered  a  very 

irtidHOine  food  nther  for  man  or  beast  It  is 

eoamuHi  in  the  higher  provinces  of  India,  and 

is  cultivated  in  the  southern  parta  of  the 

Paunsula.   It  is  often  cultivated  in  Ihe  plains 

of  Uie  Fanjab  as  a  cold-weather  field  crop  for 

its  palae,  and  is  grown  to  1 2,000  feet  in  Tibet 

The  grain  is  gray  coloured  with  minute  specks 

of  black,  also  a  thin  line  of  black  passes  all 

tonnd  the  seed  as  if  to  separate  it  into  two 

Itaivea.   It  is  used  as  a  pulse,  being  made 

iBto  d^U,  but  is  hard  and  indigestible.  Its 

MnpoBition  in  100,  is 

 i«ia|lW^oroilrHtttar....o-H 

mtraeoioai  BmttM'....8i*B0  HteoaleoaatitMntiashsis 
BhKby  BwttCT.  H-m| 

Dr.  Thomson  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  its 
U8  a  disease  which  be  observed  at  Saspola. 
At  least  thirty  pet^le  ia  fliat  vill^e,  of  all  ages 
ftm  a  fnlt-^nwa  man  to  an  in&nl»  and  of 
both  aexes  in^fRffenfiyi  had  been  attaoked 
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with  paralysis  within  the  previous  two  years. 
The  palsy  was  confined  to  the  lower  extremi' 
ties,  and  difiered  much  in  degree.  The  suf- 
ferers were  in  other  respects  the  most  healthy 
and  good-looking  portion  of  the  inhabitants. — 
Ainslie,  p.  240  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  D. ; 
Dr.  Thornton's  Traveli  in  Wettem  HitmUaya 
and  Tibet,  p.  391. 

LATIN  CHURCH,  see  Math. 

LATI-PITTA,  Tel.  Camel. 

LATIUM,  see  Hindoo. 

LATKaN,  Bkn%,  Hiitd.  Biza  orellana- 

LATON  fUso  Azofar,  Sp.  Brass. 

LATOOB,  a  reddish  coloured  wood,  but 
light  and  weak.  Plentiful  in  the  Snuthal 
jungles  fi'om  Raneebahal  to  Hasdiha.  Light 
articles  of  furniture  are  manufactured  from 
this  wood  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  too  weak 
to  be  used  by  them  for  building  purposes. — 
Oal.  Engineers'  Journal,  July  1860. 

LATBABDELLA,  see  Hirudo. 

KATTA,  also  Banda,  also  Stagnata,  It. 
Tin. 

LATTE,It.  Milk. 

LAU,  or  Lao  or  Laos.  About  six  hundred 
years  ago,  about  die  14th  century  of  the  chris- 
tian  era,  the  Lau  were  a  powerful  and  con- 
quering people  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Irawadi,  where  their  capital  was 
at  Mo-gaung  (Muang-gaung  or  Mung^hong), 
and  whence,  in  a.  d.  1224,  they  sent  an  expe- 
dition which  subjugated  Asam  and  established 
Ahom  rule.  Their  native  country  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  basins  of  the  Mekong  and  the 
Menam,  including  Tnnnan.  About  the  same 
time,  they  took  p(«seasion  of  a  higher  portion 
of  the  upper  baisin  of  the  Mill,  where  their 
chief  seat  waa  at  Khamti,  whence  die  name 
by  which  this  branch  is  stiU  known.  At 
present,  the  Lau,  under  the  names  of  Shan 
and  Khamti,  are  found  in  Upper  Asam,  and 
scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  nesr  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ehyen-dwen  with  the  prin- 
cipal stream.  Sporadic  villages  are  even 
found  in  Arakan  ;  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
Lau,  on  the  bonlers  of  China,  diSer  little 
from  the  Chinese  of  Tunnan,  and  their  stock 
was  (uobably  the  same.  Where  tfaey  are 
in  contact  with  the  old  races,  they  have 
oousiderably  altered.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Menam,  their  height  is  about  1^  inches 
less  than  the  average  Chinese,  but  as  the 
average  stature  of  the  French  is  the  same  (5 
feet  3  inches)  the  Siamese  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  middle  size. 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language 
which  was  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Mon, 
KuDbqjan,  Anam  and  Pa-long.  Like  them, 
it  was  earried  at  some  remote  period,  into  the 
Brahmaputra  GaDgetio^roriig^^^^ved 


LAUDAKIA  KELANURA. 


some  DnTidian  roots.  SabsequcDtly  it  thiaeA 
in  the  great  eastern  movement  of  the  Himsr 
laic  dialects  from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  into 
that  of  the  Irawadi,  where  it  was  intimately 
conneuted  with  some  of  the  intrusive  west 
Himalaic  or  Tibeto- Barman  dialects.  It  was 
then  pressed  further  into  the  east,  into  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Mekhong  and  Tong-Kiug, 
and  became  tibe  language  of  Yunnan.  Dur- 
ing the  Han  dynasty,  Chinese  colonies  began 
to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Yunnan,  and  from 
that  time  Lan  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Chinese  and  began  to  receive  the  modified 
foi-m  it  possessed  when  the  pressure  of  that 
great  race  on  the  older  tribes  of  Yunuan 
caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the  westward  and 
southward.  When  they  re*entered  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  they  had  acquii-ed  from  their 
partially  Chinese  civilization,  a  superiority 
over  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  of  northern 
Ultra-India,  which  made  the  Lau  clans  pre- 
dominant atoDg  the  central  belt  of  Ultra- 
India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Menam.    See  Laos,  India. 

LAUCA,  Hind.   Lagenaria  Talgaris. 

LAUOAKIA  MELANUBA?  Bli/th,n.». 
A  well-marked  seemid  species  of  Dr.  Gray's 
genus  Landakia  founded  on  the  Aj;ama  taber- 
cutata  of  Hardwicke's  HI.  Ind.  Zool.^  if  not, 
rather  a  new  genus  affined  to  Laudakia  (in 
Vhich  case  this  may  bear  the  name  Plocreder- 
ma,  Blyth).  Head  and  body  flat,  or  depressed  : 
the  tail  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  body  slender,  except  towards  its 
base,  where  depressed  and  broad.  Longest 
fore-toe  reaching  to  the  vent :  longest  hind- 
toe  to  Uie  eye.  Tympana  laige  and  round, 
their  circumference  partly  concealed  by  sur- 
ronnding  tubercnlated  plaits  or  folds.  A 
glandnlous  pit  above  the  shoulder,  black 
within  ;  and  thence  a  small  plait  is  continued 
back  over  the  shoulder  to  the  flank,  where 
followed  by  another  and  smaller  one  ;  there 
is  also  a  lateral  fold  or  plait  from  fore  to  hind- 
limb,  margining  the  abdominal  surface.  Two 
transversal  folds  on  the  throat  ;  the  anterior 
of  which  is  a  double  at  cross-fold  :  continued 
upwards  into  a  complication  of  sundry  folds 
or  pluts  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  tha-e 
are  others  above  the  axilla.  A  slight  appear- 
Mice  of  crest  on  the  nape  only.  Head  covered 
witii  smooth  round  or  hexagonal  Bcales*  in 
general  convex,  flat  upon  the  cvbits,  and 
obtusely  keeled  transversely  upon  the  sineipnt 
Scales  of  the  back  imbricated,  keeled,  lai^est 
along  the  middle,  and  gradually  smaller  to  the 
sides,  where  minute :  those  upon  the  tumid 
base  of  tiie  tail  very  large,  with  prominent 
keels  terminating  each  in  a  raised  point ;  save 
on  the  uader-Burfiwse^  where  they  are  pointed 
but  not  keeled :  the  long  stoador  portiMt  of 
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the  tail  is  clad  with  similar  but  smsll  scatea : 
those  on  the  upper  and  posterior  snrbce  (tf 
the  limbs  are  keeled,  with  acute  pcunta,  like 
those  of  the  tail :  and  those  of  the  lower  psrb 
are  small,  hexagonal,  and  smooth.  On  tbt 
abdominal  region  is  a  patch  of  rather 
and  glandnlous  scales,  much  less  develofiied 
than  in  L.  tuberculata,  and  placed  mncb  loiw 
down  (nearer  the  faind-limbs)  than  in  Hud- 
wicke's  published  figure  of  that  specia : 
another  and  pra-aaal  patch  of  the  wmt,  wt 
very  distinct ;  but  the  vent  is  bordered  b;  a 
ridge  of  minute  scales  antmiwiy  and  poste- 
riorly, with  a  oreseent-like  patch  of  the  nme^ 
beyond  which  is  a  rema^ble  deprettfon  like 
a  false  vent.  On  the  folds  about  the  tymptBt, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  axilUe,  also  on  wxne 
transverse  folds  upon  the  base  of  the  hiod- 
limbs  posteriorly,  and  one  above  the  bsse  of 
the  hind-limbs  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  areaoiH 
rather  lai^er  and  tubercular  scales  :  but  not 
any  of  these  are  interspersed  over  the  body, 
as  in  L.  tuberculata.  Colour  (tu  spirit)  din* 
grey ;  probab^  olive-green  and  ehangetUe 
when  alive ;  the  head  and  body  apeekled  onr 
with  dark  scales,  and  also  with  same  scsIh 
paler  than  the  rrat,  the'  long  al«id«r  portion 
of  the  tail-dusky  black,  and  the  lower  parti 
pale  or  bufly-white,  apparently  suffused  vidi 
crimson  whea  al  tve  ;  Uie  throat  Mid  below  dw 
shoulders  beautifully  marbled  with  gFeyish' 
black,  probably  blue  in  the  living  animal 
Entire  length  of  specimen  11  in. ;  of  whicb, 
tail  7|  in. ;  and  hind-limbs  2|  in.  Habilat 
uncertain  ;  but  believed  to  be  Kashmir. 

LAUDANUM,  Tincture  of  <^inni. 

LAUDAfi,HiHD.  SymploooB  cratagoidK 

LAUG,—  ?  Eugenia  cuyoidiTUata. 

LAUGHMAN,  see  Kush  or  Cush. 

LAUKA,  or  Lauki,  Hind.  Cnoarbita 
lagenaria  ;  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

LAULAN.  a  tribe,  in  lat.  21*  5ff IT.eaitrf 
the  Mekhong  river. 

LAUNA,  Anona  reticnlata. 

LAUN.DON,  Chin.  G^gal. 

LAUNG,  HiHD.  Cloves. 

L  AUB,  Hind.  Acer  cuhratom,  also  Acer 
sterculiacenm. 

LAUBA  BRUSH,  Ahglo-Hhid.  Ecbioop* 
nivea. 

LAURAC£iE;£ind2.  The  Cinnamoo  tribe 
of  plants,  comprising  27  gen.,  86  spt,  vis 


SFdjadciitfc 
S  Daphnidkuii, 
1  Boisoln. 
1  DodeMdaUs, 

•  UtMM, 

as  TetnDttitra, 


I  CyUMtfaphB^ 
1  AotlnodaphDC, 
I  Kadludrm. 
Z  CrfptOOUTIb 
a  Bd&Dhmledla. 
1  Cflddodaphaa^ 


a  OeoUi, 

a  AiMoa^ua 
%  Casipfcwa. 
as" 


LAUBIBL,  a  term  applied  to  varioasiteta: 
LaoruB  ntbilis.  Linn.,  the  Sweet  Bay  w  Itab^ 
is  the  laael  of  poets ;  Census  knroesrasaa  ii 
the  ciimiio&  laurel  of  Eoglidi  shrabbarifl^ 
and  tiie  fortagaeie  laarsL  is&lwitaiMb 

^  Digitized  liMl^^^^ 


LAUBCS  CAMPHOBA. 


LAURUS  CASSIA. 


UBEL-LEAVED  PASSION  FLOW. ;  cut  into  biUeta  and  boiled  in  water,  in  iron 


D.  of  Passiflora  laurifolia. 
tTBKL  OIL,  Oil  of  Laurns  nobilia. 
URINEiB,  see  Cinnamon,  Cinnamo- 

iaei'a. 

URISTENE,  is  Viburnum  tinus. 

CROT  ISLANDS,  see  Pulo  laut. 

UBUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
jral  order  Lauraccx,  of  which  the  fol- 
gpecies  now  mostly  i-efeii-ed  to  the  genus 
omum,  occur  in  the  South-east  of  Asia: 


Iftnoeobrto, 

mnltUlon. 

aUMa, 

Dobllii, 


obtnsIfitUsi 
porreeto, 
recumta, 
vllloia. 


a  of  the  plants  furni^ih  useful  products 
cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon  "  Laurus  ciu- 
um,"  the  L.  culitlawan  of  Amboyna  ; 
malabathrum  of  several  parts  of  India, 
cittda  ot  Pega  and  Tenasserim,  A 
of  laurua^  producioi;  a  hard  wood  used 
"try,  ia  seen  in  Tavoy,  where  it  is 
kyaizai.    A  solitary  post  of  a  species 
is  often  found  in  Tavoy  houses. 
WIS  one  in  Mr.  Mastm's  which  the 
ts  selected  in  preference  to  all  others  ; 
long  as  left  undisturbed,  they  never 
1  from  borne.    It  may  bean  advan- 
hare  one  post  in  a  house  of  this  limber, 
18  quite  sufficient.   The  KuUowah,  is 
Laurus,  an  inferior  sort  of  cam- 
ood.  Bark  fragrant. 

following  are  Burmese  names  for  nn> 
spedes  of  Laurus  :— 

BOBK.  I  Kheemuft,  BuBH. 
„       Kft  thee  me, 
i  kh/ie,           ,,      Ka  thee  nan, 
then,              „    I  Sa  bau  ke,  „ 
g,                      I  Hen  ka  nwfty,  „ 
„    I  KuUowah,  „ 

teonCs  Soutk'Mastern  AnOj  VoL  i,  p. 

Mann ;  Roxb.;  Voigt. 

URUS  CAMPHOBA,  Unn. 

Campbora  offlcioanim,  Nea. 


Ab.,  Hum.  GbaDsar,  UufD. 
Bdbu-   K&yu  ktipur,  Jaf. 
tree,  Eng.   Bania,  Malat. 

biar,         HiHD.    Earpuram,  Tajc. 
native  of  Japan,  Formosa  and  of  China, 
'pally  near  Chin-Chew  in  the  province 
kieu,  Kiang-3i,Hupeh,aud  other  Chinese 
'es.   It  yields  one  of  the  camphoi's  of 
rce>   The  wood  of  this  tree  is  made 
boxes,  which  are  valuable  as  a  pre- 
've  i^unst    insects.     The  curious 
and  angular  branches  for  which 
is  remarkable,  attract  notice.  The 
does  not  blossom  until  it  has  attain- 
considerable  size,  the  fruit  is  a  purple 
the  size  of  a  pea,  composed  of  a  soft 
substance  having  the  flavour  of  cloves 
Omphor.   To  this  tree  it  is  that  the 
of  £m-opean  commerce  is  chiefly 
To  oblua  the  camphor,  the  wood  is  rum, 

m  L 


pots  covered  with  earthenware  heads  filled 
with  straw  ;  tlie  camphor  volatilizes  and  con- 
cretes on  the  straw.  This  process  is  follow- 
ed in  Japan,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Malacca. 
Camphor  is  a  principle  found  in  mauy  plants, 
but  only  in  two  iu  any  groat  abunduucc. 
Camphor,  tike  several  substances  the  produco 
of  countries  to  the  southward  or  eastward  of 
India,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
known  to  the  Arabs,  and  called  by  them 
Kap'hur.  Camphor  is  diffused  through  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  can  bo  sepui'ated  from 
the  root,  trunk  and  branches,  which  when 
cut  into  chips,  orsplit  into  billets,  or  boiled  in 
water  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  earthen- 
ware heads  filled  with  straw,  on  which  tlie 
camphor  concretes,  sublimed  to  the  inverted 
straw  cones  contained  within  the  earthen 
capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crude  camphor,  chiefly  from  the  province 
of  FoHien  and  the  opposite  island  of  For- 
mosa, but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japan.  The  Dutch  ex- 
ported from  thonco  into  Europe  310,520 
lbs.  in  sevon  years.  It  is  sometimes  im- 
ported into  Britain  from  Batavia.  The 
ordinary  cnide  camphor  is  iu  small  greyish- 
coloured,  slightly  sparkling  groins,  ^mch  by 
aggregation  form  greyish  crumbling  cakes, 
with  all  the  properties  of  purified  camphor. 
In  Eugland  this  is  separated  from  impurities 
by  beiug  mixed  with  lime  and  sublimed  iu 
thin  glass  vessels,  which  beiug  afterwai'ds 
cracktMl,  the  camphor  is  obtained  in  a  con- 
cavo'convex  cake  about  three  inches  thick 
with  a  hole  iu  its  middle.  About  300  tons 
are  annually  imported  into  Britain,  valued  at 
90s.  per  cwt-  Camphor  is  solid,  colouj- 
lesB,  and  translucent^  with  a  crystalline 
texture,  has  a  strong,  penetrating,  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  rather  pungent  taste, 
followed  by  a  sensatioD  of  coolness  ;  though 
brittle,  it  is  not,  from  its  toughness,  easily 
pulverized.  Sp.  Gr.  -98  to  -99  ;  so  that  it 
floats  on  water,  and,  evaporating,  produces  a 
circulatory  movement.  From  its  volatility, 
it  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  aud 
crystalizes  on  the  inside  of  bottles. — RoyWs 
Materia  Mediea  ;  Eng.  Cyc.  ;  Riddell  ; 
Fortune^ sResidence  among  theChinete  p.  39; 
O'Shauffhneast/,  p.  545 ;  JSindoo,  Med.f  p.  93. 
PooU'm  iStatistic*  of  Commerce  ;  Hogg, 
Vegetable  Kingdom^  p.  622  ;  Smiths  Mat. 
Med.  of  CAtno,  p.  48.   See  Camphor. 

LAUEUS  CARYOPHYLLCS,  Lour^ 
syu.  of  Cinnamomum  culitlawan,  Necs. 
LAUEUS  CASSIA,  Nees,  Roxb. 


Cinnaaiomuta  aroDia- 

ticum,  _  Necs. 

CiimuQ(nnuu  xlbiflo- 

Nm. 


Caeuia  lignea. 
I  Kivojutfvoy  &  Kiwina,  Hip. 
I  Kturo-ia,  Dioacorid, 


'■j^iglized  by  Google 


LAUUUS  CINNAMOMUM. 


LACRUS  NOBim 


TliR  TRfMia  tree  is  found  in  Malabar,  Suma- 
tra nud  Java,  in  China  it  grows  chiefly  in 
Kwaugsi  and  Kweichau,  aad  its  dried  bark 
affords  the  principal  part  of  that  spice  used 
in  the  west.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the 
twigs  by  running  a,  knifu  along  the  braoch 
and  gradually  loosening  it  ;  after  it  is  taken 
oif,  it  lies  awhile  until  decay  commences, 
when  the  epidermis  is  easily  scraped  off,  and 
it  is  dried  into  the  quilled  shape  in  which  it 
comes  to  market.  The  fleshy  rot^eptacles  of 
the  seeds  of  this  tree,  found  in  the  pods,  is 
also  collected,  and  brought  to  market  under 
the  name  of  cassia  buds*  being  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  bark  ;  they  require 
little  or  no  other  praparation  than  simple 
drying.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  are 
also  disttlltsd  and  fnruish  cassia  oil,  a  power- 
ful and  pleasant  oil  employed  by  perfumers 
and  cooks.  The  valuable  properties  of  the 
bark,  depend  on  this  essential  oil.  Bark, 
red-browu,  oiTur.s  in  fragments  of  a  foot  and 


See  Cassia  Buds  ;  CiDnainomam 
mum  aromaticnm  ;  Cinnaiaomuiii  zq^h 
Darchini. 

LAURUS  CULITLAWAN,  Boift. 

Launifl  culitlawiii,  RtuA. 

„     caryophfllus,  Lorn 
Cortex  caryophjiloidea,  Lour. 

C'innaroomum  cuHUk-  Seleeka,  Mn 

wiut,         Heat,  Blume.  SelecbuhA,  A 

TeUkal,  or  Siadoc,  bMrk.  Isliooa, 
Sule«kliee,  Abab. 

This  grows  iuAmboyna  and  theUol~ 

The  bark  is  au  aromatic  stimulaul  like 

with  some  astringeney  and  a  flavour  of 

It  contains  resin,  volatile  oil  and  bitter  e 

tive.  Dose  10  grains  to  ^  a  drachm.  Tbe 

is  used  iu  Amboytitas  a  stimulating  Hd'~ 

— BoyUf  p.  325  ;     Skaughnetsy,  p.  5 

LAUBUS  GLANDULIFEEA,  Wc 

MutabftD  Camphor  mod,  |  BnmMM  Saotfru 

Tree  galanga, 

This  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  furu. 


longer,  sometimes  iu  plane  pieces  a  line  in  sassafras,  and  camphor  wood  of  Nepml. 


thickness,  aud  of  variable  width  or  in  rolled 
smooth  pieces  witli  a  greyish  epidermis 
covered  with  liclicns,  chiefly  grapliides  and 
lecaiiora.  Hard,  inflexible,  and  with  plane 
fracture.    Odour  aromatic,   agreeable,  but 


gi-ows  scattered   upai-soly  throughcpat 
Anihei'st,  Tavoy  and  Mei'gui  provinces, 
maximum  girth  S  cubits,  rai-ely  4,  and 
mum  lengtli  20  to  30  feet.    It  is 
from  Amherst  lo  Mergui,  all  eioug  tbe 


weaker  than  the  true  ciuuamon.  Taste  sweet-  i  coast  at  Yea,  Heuzay  and  other  places. 


ish,  muuilagiuouii,  rattier  acrid,  bitterish  and 
tenacious  ;  powder  of  chamois  leather  colour. 
Cassia  bark  is  much  used  for  adulterating 

true  cinnamon  ;  it  may  bo  distinguished  at 
once,  by  it.-*  very  mucilaginous  character 
when  chewed.  Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion 
that  cassia  bark  is  merely  au  inferior  kind  of 
cinnamon,  obtained  from  the  larger  branches 
and  trunk  of  the  true  tree. —  fVilliams'  Mid- 
dle King.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  137  ;  O' Shaughuetstf, 
p.  543.  See  Cassia  bark,  Cassia  buds. 
LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM,^«dr.Bepo«. 

Ciii.  .aromaticum,  Nces. 

Malay. 


D,ir  Sini :  Dur  cliini.  An. 
Thit-kliyn-Iiho,  KllHM. 
I'iunaiuuii  tree,  Esc. 
Darchini,  JIikd. 
Kaliui, 


Kulit  manii, 
Kaiamanis, 

Kirfa.  Pasjab. 
Dar-Biui,  I'ebs. 
Karawa  pattai,  Tak. 
Sannala-wanga-pfttta,  Tel. 

This  tree  is  rare  iu  the  Deccau,  and  is  on}y 
to  bo  found  in  private  gardens,  whore  it  is 
most  probably  introduced  from  Ceylon.  It 
blossoms  in  January  and  February,  the  seeds 
ripen  iu  about  four  mouths,  the  berry  is 
oval  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  when  first 
gathered  the  tasto  resembles  tliat  of  tho 
Juniper  bcriy,  and  wheu  dry,  if  boiled,  yield 
a  substance  which  wheu  cold  becomes  solid 
like  wax,  and  may  be  made  into  candles  ;  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  shoots,  or  layers ;  soil  a 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter. — Ainsli^s  Mat.  Med.,  page  264  ; 
Bidden  ;  roiceU's  fland-book.  Vol.  i,  p.  373. 
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seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  lias  the 
of  sassafiraa,  is  often  used  iu  house- 
also  for  iuteritr  of  junks,  for  iuside 
of  drawers,  boxes,  &c.,  as*  its  odour 
iusects.  It  is  a  durable  wood,  when 
and  worked  u[^  remarkably  tough  aodB 
excellent  for  plaues,  helves,  sod  handl 
tools  generally,  and  would  be  valuable 
almirahs  in  which  to  keep  serge,  b 
clothing,  &c.~Captain  Dance  ;  Dr.  M 
LAURUS  MALABATHRICA,  Ji 
Wall.,  syn.  Cinnamomum  eucalyptoides. 
LAURUS  MALABATHBUM,/«. 

C^nnamomnm  nalabathmm,  Nta,  Eberwa: 
Folia  malabathri  of  the  aadenta. 

Lcava,  Tej  pata,  Besc.  |  fiant,  Sadrua,  Putnij- 

A  native  of  the  Malabar  aud  Com 
hills,  and  of  the  mountain  ranges  from  9 
to  Missouri.    The  odour  resembles  iSaA 
cloves  ;  the  flavour  is  aromatic  and 
0* Shaughnessy,  p.  539. 

LAUBUS  NITIDA,  Soxb. 

Cinnamomum  tutidum,  Nett.  I  Pa-na-tha, 

This  and  a  second  species,  found  in 
Pegu  and  Hoanghoo  districts,  are  bodi 
trees,  aboDt  twenty  feet  high.   Their  b«k 
aromatic  and  afib^  an  inferior  kind  of 
namon. — Clelland. 
LAURUS  NOBILIS,  Linn. 

nub-ul-ghar,  ^erry),  Arab.  |  Zafaee. 
Sveet  bay,  £ho.  | 


Dig.  I-. 


lAVANGA. 


Uab-ool-ghar  is  the  Arabic  name  of  Ihe 
liries,  whicli  are  still  used  iu  mediciae  in 
tiiM,  with  tbu  Greek  name  Daphne  coiTupteil 
Ziknee  and  Zafuee. — HoyU,  p.  326; 
f Skauqknesiy,  p.  538.  See  Everjiieeiirt. 
UUKUS  PAETHENOXYLON,  Jack  , 
.1. 

a^kon  porrecta,  iiinn.  i  Eayusadis,  Ualay. 

lAOnu  pModo-raBBaiftu,  Mume. 
'a  lofty  timber  tree,  abundant  iu  the  forest 
Samatia.  This  species  has  considerable 
Ity  10  L.  cupularia.  The  fruit  has  a 
>Dgbatsa(iiic  smell  and  yields  an  oil,  which 
tooaidered  useful  in  rheumatic  affections, 
has  tbe  same  balsamic  odour  as  the  fruit 
f.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is  drauk  in 
Bime  manner  as  sassafras,  which  it  ap- 
irs  toi-esemble  in  its  qualities.  The  wood 
trong  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet, 
I  in  tliat  case  considered  equal  to  teak.  ^ 
^0  Gadis  singifies  the  virgin  tree,  whence  I 
t  specific  uarae.  This  may  be  tiie  oiiental 
■frts  wood  mentioned  ander  the  article 
iiras  in  Bees*  Cycloptedia.—  fP'iiliajit  Jack 
(!al.Joarn.  of  Nat.  History,  Vol.  v,  p.  354. 
iAURUS  I'ERSEA.  This  U-ee  grows  to 
1^  size  and  requires  much  water.  The 
wi  is  very  brittle.  It  bears  fruit  during 
tnins,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
thickest  part  about  three  inches  in 
iseter.  The  outside  has  a  dark  green 
D,  rather  thin  ;  and  inside  a  soft  whitish 
which  may  easily  be  divided  with  a 
Tbe  seed  will  grow  if  planted  im- 
diately.  The  flavoor  of  the  pulp  is  sweet 
1  creamy,  and  its  name,  Subaltern's  butter, 
derived  from  this  particokr  taste  and  ap- 
lace.  The  native  do  not  seem  foud  of 
^Riddell. 

LAURUS  SASSAFRAS,  see  Kassafras. 
LAURUS  TAMALA,  see  Cassia  buds., 
LAUZ,  Ab.  Almond. 
LaVA,  Beng.    Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser. 
LAVA  TRIBES,  inhabit  the  mountains  to 
N.  W.  of  Cambodia  where  they  cultivate 
ttOD,  wliich  their  women  weave  into  a  coarse 
used  in  Siam  for  shirts  and  musquito 

 .ins.   See  Lao,  Lau,  I^awa. 

LAVAJAH  TIMBER,  short  round  logs 
'  timber  in  tbe  Madras  market,  from  12  to 
feet  in  length,  2  to  3^  feet  square. 
LAVALI,  Tel.   A  kind  of  creeper. 
LAVAN,  Gdz.  Salt. 
LAVAN,  HiSD.  CaryophyUusaromaticHS, 

LAVANA,  Sahb.  Salt. 
LAVANDULA.  CARNOSA,  Linn.,  Syn. 
ADtsochilnft  eamosuB. 

LAVANGA,  Sahs.   Caryophyllus  aroma- 
elores.  Lavug-ka-tet,  Hnis.  Clove 
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LAVKNDUIiA  STOX'UAS. 

LAVANGA,  Lastra,  It.  Slate. 

LAVANGAM,  Tel.  Myristica  moschata, 
Thunb. — B.  iii,  843  ;  M.  aromatica,  R.  Cor., 
274. 

LAVANGAM,  Tam.,  Tel.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticua.  Linn. 

LAVANGA  PATTE,  Tam.  Bark  of  Cas- 
sia lignea. 

LAVANGAPU  CIIETTU,  Tel.,  Br.  8G8, 
under  Lavanga  chakka,  inserts  Cassia  lignea 
(Lanms  inei's)  on  the  authority  of  Ains. — 
but  Ainslie  gives  this  as  tbe  Tamil,  not  the 
Telugu  term. 

LAVANG  KA  TEL,  Hind.    Clove  oil. 

LAVATERA  SALVITELLENSIS,  com- 
mon but  showy  annual  flowers,  colourfl  pink, 
light-bine,  they  will  thrive  in  any  soil, 
and  are  increased  by  seed  and  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots. — Riddell. 

LAVENDER,  is  a  hoary,  narrow-leaved, 
fi-agiant  bush,  with  generally  blue  flowers, 
arranged  in  cIoek3  terminal  simple  or  branch- 
ed spikes.  Twelve  apecles  have  been  de- 
scribed, only  two  of  which  are  of  mucli  in- 
terest, viz.,  the  common  lavender,  Lavendula 
vera,  and  French  lavender,  L.  spica.  The 
former  yields  the  fragrant  oil  of  lavender  used 
in  perfumery,  its  solution  in  spirits  of  wine 
forming  what  is  called  lavender-water,  and 
the  latter  oil  of  spike,  used  by  paintei-s  on 
porcelain,  and  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes 
for  artists.  English  oil  of  lavender  is  most 
esteemed  :  it  is  prepared  chiefly  at  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  where  the  plant  is  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.  It  is  in  highest 
perfection  when  about  a  year  old  At  first  it 
is  nearly  colourless,  but  gradually  acquires  a 
pale  amber  tint.  Oil  of  spike  or  aspic,  from 
L.  spica,  the  broad-leaved  lavender,  is  chiefly 
imported  from  the  south  of  Europe. — Tom- 
limon ;  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Sec 
Essential  oils. 

LAVENDER  WATER  is   the  distilled 
water  of  lavender  flowers.    The  flower  dew- 
:  water  of  the  Chinese,  is  the  dew  gathered  at 
early  moraing  from  certain  alliaceous  plants 
and  especially  from  that  of  the  sweet  flag. 
LAVENDULA  CARNOSA. 

AniaochiluB  camosum.  Wall. 
Vurilefrasioon,       Arab.  |  Burage,  Sans. 
Sitake  ;  pungerie,    DllK.  I  KarpoomwiiUi,  Tam. 

—Ainslie,  p.  252.  See  Anisochilus  carno- 
sum,  Wnll. 

LAVENDULA  vSPICA,  yields  an  oil 
much  used  by  porcelain  painters,  and  called 

"  oil  of  spike." 
LAVENDULA  STCECTIAS,  W. 

i&ta-kudvii.  Ab'ab.  |  Otta-kudus, 

OostaktoodiiB,  „      I  French  lavender,  Eho. 

This  is  mucli  prized  by  the  Arabs,  as  an  ex- 
pectonint  and  anti-spasmodic^  It  is  imported 
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iuto  BoDibay  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is 
uBed  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  Indio.— 
G'Shaughnessf/,  p.  489  ;  Faulkner, 
LAVENDULA  VERA. 

Larandula  spica,  DC. 
Sita-ld-pungeri,        Due.  \  ConimoQ  lATeoder,  Hmo. 

This  native  of  Europe  has  small,  bluish 
flowei"s,  calyx,  tubular,  cyliiidricftl,  streaked, 
tomentose,  corolla  iBfuudibuIiform,  pubescent, 
tube  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  limb  with 
five  unequal  divisions,  upper  lip  large,  obcor- 
date,  bifid,  lower  Hp  trifid.  Odour  agreeable 
and  penetrating,  taste  aromatic,  acrid,  rather 
.  hot.  It  grows  to  great  perfection  ou  the 
Neilgherry  hiila.  The  bush  there  has  a  strong 
aromatic  sceut,  but  seldom  survives  more  than 
two  years.  Is  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
layers,  iu  a  good  rich  soil.  Lavender  requires 
pot  culture  and  careful  renewing  of  the  stock 
every  season  by  cuttings,  old  plants  being  very 
uncertain  ;  should  be  planted  in  rather  poor 
soil.  Seeds  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains.  The  volatile  oil  is  limpid,  very  trans- 
pareut,  yellowish  white  ;  four  parts  contain 
nearly  two  of  camphor.  Often  adulterated 
■with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  a  species  of 
lavender  of  superior  or  aromatic  power,  though 
more  acrid.  Wight  gives  Lavandula  Bur- 
manni,  and  Lavandula,  Lawii. — O'Skaugh- 
nessy,  pp.  488,  489  ;  Faulkner  ;  Riddeli  ; 
^Oiff^^y  ;  Wigk€s  Tcones. 

LAVU  CHERUKU,  Tel.,  rar,  of  Saccha- 
mm  officiflarum  ;  Lavu,  in  Telugu,  means 
"thick,  robust,"  and  indicates  a  thick  kind 
of  caae. 

LAW,  John,  of  Lauriston,  a  great  financier 
of  England,  who  united  all  the  Soutb  Sea 
companies  into  one  company  of  the  Indies. 

LAW,  Monsieur,  a  descendant  of  John 
Law,  of  Laurtston,  who  started  the  South 
Sea  Company.  Monsieur  Law  in  1748  de- 
fended Ariacopang,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded the  French  troops  wiih  Chaudah 
Sahib  at  Tricbioopoly.  His  command  was  not 
advautagoous  to  the  French  intCTests.  He 
delivered  up  Chaudah  Sahib  to  Monaji  Bao, 
and  on  the  3rd  June  capitulated  and  surren- 
dered himself  and  all  his  troops  and  stores 
to  Major  Lawrence— Orme. 

LAW  A,  a  tribe,  in  lat  21'  20'  N.,  west  of 
the  Mekhong  river,  and  dwelling  along  ^vith 
the  Karen,  iu  the  mountainous  tract,  due 
east  of  Ealagouk  island  at  the  source  of  the 
Sesa  Wat  river,  in  lat.  15'  30'  N.,  and  long. 
99'  E.,  and  others  iu  lat.  18"  20'  N.,  and  long. 
28*  40*  E.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Meping  river 
which  unites  with  the  Menam  river.  A 
body  of  savage  Lawa  dwell  east  of  the  Salwyu 
river,  in  lat.  22'  N.,  and  long.  98'  40'  E., 
witli  the  wild  Kakui,  Shan  and  Nutsa  on  the 
east.   A  Lawa  population  also  dwell  on  the 
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water-shed  between  the  Irawadi  and  M 
on  the  frontier  of  Siam  and  Ava.  Dr.  La 
considers  the  word  to  be  the  same  as 
Lau,  or  Laos. — Latham's  Desr.  Etk. 
Lao,  Lau. 

LAW  ANA  TBAVAGUM,  Tel.  H 
tic  acid. 

LAWANG,  or  Knlit  Lawang,  Mi 
The  clove  bark  of  commerce.  Accordi 
Crawfurd,  this  is  the  bark  of  the  Ci~ 
mum  sioto,  and  takes  its  name  fran  ha~ 
clove  Bavour.    It  is  a  produce  of  Borneo 
an  object  of  export  to  China.— O-u 
p.  215.     See  Cinnamomum  culitlawaii 
Laurus  culitlawau. 

LAWANGA31TJ,  Tel.  Cloves. 

LAWANGA  PATTAI,  T.im.  La 
patta,  TxL.    Cassia  bark,  Cassia  lignea. 

LAWANGA  TELUM,  Tel.  CIotc 

LAWANGE,  Hind.   Artemisia  el 

LAWANGUM,  Tel.  Caryophylloi 
maticns.    See  Cloves. 

LAWANUM,  Tei.  Salt. 

LaWE-ZTE,  see  Affghan. 

L&WHA  DANDAYAI.  see  EalL 

LAWN. 

Linon,  Fa,  Geb.  |  Cambny  clarin, 

Linooe ;  ReoBa,         It.  | 

A  fine  cambric,  made  in  Scotland,  I 

and  in  France. 

LAWN,  iu  lat.  1*  34'  S.,  six  miles 

Kekik. 

LAWRENCE.  In  the  nineteenth  tea 
several  brothers  of  this  name,  served  in  I 
Thoy  were  tha  sons  of  a  military  o(Bcer. 
Henry  was  killed  at  Lncknow,  daring 
revolt,  4th  Jdy  1857.  Sir  John  wasTi 
of  India  in  1866-7  and  8. 

LAWBENCE  ASYLUMS,  a  series 
educational  ioBtitutions,    endoired  by 
Henry  Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE,   Beron,   John,  a 
civil  servant,  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  ft" 
and  Governor-General  of  India.  He 
Commissioner  in  the  Paujab  during  the 
and  rebellion  of  1857.    By  his  energy, 
saved  the  Panjab  and  India,  and  in 
was  made  Governor  General  and  Vi 
But  his  cai-eer'as  viceroy  disappointed 
and  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  better 
fied  to  shiile  in  emergencies  than  ia 
routine  of  ordinary  policy.    He  ovi" 
tendency  to  bdvanee  fovonrites  to  the 
of  eminent  men,  and  his  tenure  of  oSw 
marked  by  an  overruling  desire  to 
peace,  from  which  much  obloquy  ht^t/i ' 

LAWBEKCE,  Major,  a  distiogniM 
cer  of  the  J^ritish  £.  I.  Company,  in  I 
Com manderjin -Chief  of  all  the 
forces  nilddia.   He  repulsed  tbeFreaafc 
their  attacW  on  Cuddalore  m  Jnoc^  bat 
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Ab. 

Bdim. 

klin  Chin. 
■hrab.  Siro. 
ID  privrt,  „ 


LAVSOKU  INEBMIH 

as  taken  prisoner.  The  following 
&e  commaDded  the  division  sent  against 
BR,  ftDd  took  Devicottah  aod  returned 
Iritaia  in  October  1750.  In  1752  he 
It  along  with  Clive  against  the  French 
HeiiiDOpoly,  took  Elmisemm  and  sent 
to  Samiavenun  and  received  the  sur- 
of  Monsieur  Law.  Foe  several  months 
'54  he  bravely  defended  Triehinopolj 
K  the  Freoch,  and  received  the  com- 
of  Lfeut-Col.  of  the  British  Army, 
sword  from  the  East  India  Company, 
e  fett  aggrieved  at  being  superseded  by 
,-Col.  Adtercron  to  the  genera!  com- 
oTthe  British  troops  in  India. — Ornie. 
WSONIA  INERMIS,  Linn. ;  Soxb. 
tlbft,  Lan.,  W.  [  Ijawsonia  apinosa,  Zinn. 

Pont«  letsbi,  Malzal. 
MulMwhi,  Daunlftccft,  „ 
Sduchen,  SLahs. 
Salacliftn,  „ 
Goranta;  iiLaTitondi,SiiiOH. 
Hunduii,  Tah. 
GoruU  chatto,  Tjbl. 
Iveni, 

Puhohft  p«dd«  goimBta,  „ 
Na'krb,  Tkabb-Ikdcs. 

Beaoa  shrnb  is  the  campbire  of  the 

I  Bible,  and  the  cypres*  i^rub  of  the 

laad  Rrnnans.  It  ia  held  in  particularly 

■teem  by  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the 

Mid  Indian  and  Persian  mahammBdans, 

think  that  they  make  an  agreeable 

t  wheu  they  offer  a  person  a  posy 

flowen.     This  plant  is  particularly 

l»te  to   the  eye  and  the  smell,  the 

Dg  of  the  flowers  is  soft,  and  tliey 

the  moat  delightful  fragrance  to  a 

isunee,  and  fill  with  balsamic  odour 

rdens  and  rooms  whidi  they  adorn. 

tensivety  caltivBted  by  the  Burmese, 

iges  formed  of  it  are  common  in  ail  In- 

wsonia  inermis  furnishes  an  impoi-tant 

i-brown  dye  stuff,  and  the  distilled 

of  the  flowers  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

tract  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  shoots 

I  by  the  hakims    in  lepm,  Qn<l  in 

te  cutaneous  diseases,  half  a  tea-spoon- 

ig  given  twice  in  24  hours.  The 

edan  women  in  India,  Persia,  Ambta 

irbary  use  tlte  shoots  for  dyeing  the 

ed.  The  leaf,  triturated  with  rice, 

r  water,  ia  used  in  staining  the  nails, 

>f  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  of  a 

r.   In  all  these  cound'ieB  the  manes 

Is  of  the  horses  are  stained  red  in  the 

Banner.   It  forms  a  fine  hedge  and 

I  the  air,  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 

the  seeds  of  this  plant  are  burnt  aa 

with  benjamin  w  with  mustard  seed 

lit,  Pogostemon   patchouli.  It 

plant,  reMBibling  the  £Uigliih 

Its  wood  is  itrong  and  soiled  for  tool 
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handles,  tent  pegs,  &c.,  the  leaves  yield  the 
dye  used  by  the  natives,  to  which  Moore 
alludes,  when  he  says, 

Thus  Bome  bring  leaves  of  benna  to  imbue 
The  fingers'  ends  of  ii  bright  roseate  hue, 
So  bright,  that  in  the  Biirror's  depth  they  accm 
Like  tips  of  coral  branebea  in  the  atroam. 

This  use  of  the  leaves  is  as  old  as  the 
Egyptian  mummie-s  and  is  still  practised  by 
SouUiern  Asiatits. — G'Shaughnessy  ;  Faulk- 
ner ;  Caiahgue  of  Madras  Agri  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens;  Hason.  Sec  Henna. 

LAYAKG,  see  Tin. 

LAT  MAY,  see  Karen. 

LATA  DE  BARRO,  Sp.  Earthenware. 

LAZARUS.  On  the  festival  of  St  Laza- 
rus, Magellan  discovei'ed  Uiat  group  of  more 
than  forty  isiauda,  the  most  northern  in  the 
Archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
saint,  but  which  were  afterwards  named  in 
honour  of  king  Philip.  Thirteen  only  of  them 
are  remarkable.  They  occupy  the  only  part 
of  the  Archipelago  liable  to  hun-icancs,  and 
derive  many  of  their  characteristics  from  this 
circumstance, — a  soil  of  suMrior  fertility,  and 
adapted  for  peculiar  kinds  of  cultivation  as 
well  as  for  wheat  and  rice,  without  fragrant 
spices,  or  fruits  of  very  delicate  flavour. 
Their  appearance  is  singulnr.  In  many  parts 
covered  with  basalt,  lava-ashes,  traces  of  toI- 
canic  eruptions,  and  other  ruins  of  nature, 
they  possess  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Beneath  the 
surface,  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth  are  in 
continual  activity. —  IVafton's  Pi-eHminary 
Discourse,  p.  67  ;  Cratcfnrd's  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, Vol.  i,  p.  11;  John's  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.\,p.\OZ. 

LAZHU,  Hind.  Allium  rubcllum. 

LAZ-UN,  BuRM.  Pongamia  alio  purpurea. 

L'DMAU,  (female),  Hind.  Capra  ibex 
Himalayana,  Slytk. 

LE,  Tibetan.  A  low  stone  wall,  put  up 
in  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
layas, to  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  word  is 
Fuppopcfl  to  nivc  its  aid  to  the  formation  of 
names  uud  pluses,  as  Uan-le. 

LEA,  HjxD.   Cenchrus  echinatus. 

LEAD. 

Annk,  Rassas  ?  Ab. 
Khu-polc,  also  cliai 

nta-pok,  BUBM. 
Heh  juen,  CuiH. 
Heh-aih,  „ 
Lood.  Loot,  DuT. 
Ptomb,  Fb. 
Ble7,  also  Blei.  GiR. 
Sisa,  Go2.,RiSD. 
Shiah';  Sisfaa,  „ 
Putmho,  It. 

Lead,  the  aatum  of  the  ancients,  is  one  of 
the  meat  anciently  Itnown  of  the  met^s.  It  is 
fbntid  diiefly  as  snlphuret  or  galena,  bat  a 
little  ia  a  metallic  state  alaoi  as  vr^idekVii^ 
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Phnnbnni, 

Lat. 

Timah-itam, 

UaIiAT. 

Sarb, 

PSRB. 

Glow, 

Pol. 

Churobo, 

Post. 

Swinott, 

Rm. 

SiMka,, 

Sahb. 

Plomo, 

Sp. 

Eium, 

Tam. 

Sheshumn, 

Til. 

LEAD.' 

comliiiieil  wilh  several  acid?.  A  soft  ami 
iiexiblo  metal  of  n  pnle  livid  gray  colour, 
easily  malleable,  but  slightly  teuaceous,  ami 
not  sonorous.  It  is  of  common  and  exten- 
sive use  in  the  arts.  Alloyed  with  tin  in 
different  proportion?,  it  forms  solder  and 
pewter,  and  with  antimony  it  constitutes 
type  metal.  Combined  with  oxygen,  it  forms 
tnassicot,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  ; 
Litharge,  also  a  semi-cryslWline  protoxide, 
obtained  in  sepnrating  silver  from  lead  ores, 
entera  hirfrely  into  tlie  composition  of  flint 
glass  ;  minium  or  red  lead,  duetoxide,  exteo- 
.sively  usi>d  as  a  paint,  atid  also  iu  ilie  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass  ;  the  carbonate  of  lead 
or  white  lead,  is  a  dense  white  powder,  com- 
monly employed  as  a  pigment  ;  the  ehromate 
of  lead,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  is  also 
-mach  used '  ns  a  pigment ;  and  the  acetate  or 
jiugar  of  lead,  is  employed  for  various  pur- 
poses.— Rotfle,  Mat.  Med. 
LEAD,  Acelate  of 

Yuen-shwang,  Burm. 

This  subafauce  is  made  by  the  Chinese,  by 
mixing  up  au  ai*ilgam  of  14  parts  of  lead  aud 
one  part  of  mercury,  uud  exposing  sheets  of 
it  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar  in  covered  jars  for 
some  time. — Smith. 

LE.iD,  Black,  or  Plumbago,  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  in  Travaucore,  also  in  the  northern 
Circars  at  Viziuuagrum.  Some  fromBangalore 
of  good  quality  for  common  purposes*  is  sold 
for  antimony  in  the  bazaars. — Rohde*s  Jtf  SS. 

LEAD,  Carbonate  of 
Carbonate  of  leail,     Ekg.  j  Cerusia,         Esc,  Lat. 
Sub-i^arbonate  of  lead,  „  j 

LEAD,  Cliromate  of,  Valayati  Peori,  is  a 
precipitate  produce  by  the  addition  of  bichro- 
mate of  potaiih  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
It  is  the  chrome  yellow  of  artist's  colormen. 
It, is  called  "peori,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  "  hai'dwari  peori,"  or  Tuilian  yellow.— 
ToweU's  Hand-book. 

LEAD,  Bed 

Isrenj, 
H'sang, 
Yuan  tan. 
Tan-fen. 
Cbu-fen, 
JIang-taii, 
Ingnr,  Sandnr, 


LSAUOBE. 
LEAD,  Semivitrlfied  oxide  of 


Murdjir  Sngh, 
Uthaifjnun, 
Flombi  oxTdoni, » 
mivitreiun, 


An. 

BORM. 

Guur. 


Hind. 


Miittum, 
Sacla  langgam, 
Galanggam, 
TAmainerd, 
Segappu  dndanin. 
Yam  sinduram, 
Oanga  HULdomn, 


Lat. 
Halat. 


Ta«. 
Tib. 


This  is  largely  used  in  India  aud  China  for 
paiuting,  glass  making  and  decoration.  It  is 
manufactured  ia  Kiang-si  in  China-  In  the 
Madras  presidency,  it  is  used  both  as  a  pig- 
ment and  drier  by  mochies  :  Hindoos  use  it 
for  religious  purposes,  smearing  it  on  their 
idols,  &c.,  puttipg  it  on  their  rupees  at  cer- 
tain seasons  for  good  lack,  and  in  numu-ons 
places  in  tlie  peninsula  it  is  to  be  seen  smeared 
on  stones  to  convert  it  into  a  *'  dm"  or 
ofageot  of  wOTidiip.— XSS. 
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Hih-to-uug,  Chin. 
LiUunve,  ozida  of 

Z<ead,  fused,  Esq. 
Litliarge,  Protoxide 

de  Plomb,  Fa. 
Blei-oxyd,  Okb. 

Thia  oxide  of  lead  was  kaown 
anuieuta  :  when  lead  contioues  to  be  e: 
to  a  current  of  heated  air,  the  surface 
metal  becomes  rapidly  covered  withi 
powder  of  a  sulphnr-yeltow  eolear,  « 
the  protoxide  of  lend,  and  which, 
skimmed  o£r,  is  known  in  commerce 
name  of  roassicoL  When  the  batb 
iiued  to  a  bright  red,  some  metdlie 
se^mi-ated,  the  oxide  is  fn&ed,  though 
ftictly,  and  on  cooling  become  an 
mass,  which  reftdily  separates  intocryi 
scales,  of  a  greyish-red  colour.  Thea 
the  litliarge  of  commerce,  which 
colour,  and  is  called  gold  litharge 
a  red  colour,  owing  to  the  presenccflfi 
red  lead,  but  silver  litliarge  wbei 
coloured,  Tkese  are  frequently  oboi 
the  process  9f  refining  gold  and 
means  of  leid,  and  in  separating  thi 
from  argenUferous  lead.  The  li; 
commerce  iB  liable  to  contain  a  liUl 
aUo  copper,carb.  lead,  silica,  and  oUw 
Litharge  is  employed  for  making  diae 
lead,  and  bj  comhiniug  wit^  oil  to  { 
lead  plast^',  wbich  is  the  basis  of 
others.  It  is  used  as  a  drier  in  psinti 
only  seldom,  the  red  lead  being  prefti 
moochips,  it  is  however  suitable  for 
oil  drying  for  vuroisbea. — Sokde't 
Royle^s  Materia  Medica  ;  S/nitk's 
Medica  ;  Birdwood,  Bombay  prodi 

LEAD,  White 
Iflfidaj,  Ab. 
Peb-fen :  Fen-aih  : 

Kvang-fen,  Chdi. 
Fen-7aeu  :Ha-fen : 

Shwui-fen :  Yuen-fen,  „ 
Carbonate  de  Flomb,  Pk. 

This  is  manufactnred  in  Europe, 
and  China,  fVom  which  places  it  is  i 
and  used  as  a  white  paint  :  when 
rapidly  decomposes  the  oil  with 
mixed,  or  it  changes  from  the 
hydrate  of  lead  or  adulterating 
Oxides  of  lead  should  be  avoided  in 
side  work  in  India. — Rohde*s  MS&. ; 
Mat  Med. 

LEAD  ORE. 

Lead  glance,  I  Blei-gkni, 

BulphuT^  of  Ijead,  |  Galena, 

Plomb-siifure,  j 

This  lis  the  richest  ore  of  letd, 
which  that  metal  is  chicly 
met  viik  in  commerce  it  ia  io  hetvyi 
black,  dr  blnisli  leaa-cdoo^^ 
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LEAD  ORE. 

having  a  grtet  resemblance  to  the  sulphuret 
of  audmoDj.  The  old  lead  niiues  of  Kohel 
lie  Dw  the  Red  Sea,  a  day's  jouniej  N.  by 
£.  from  Jabel  Zubara,  in  about  lat  24*  40-. 
Not  far  distant  are  the  lead  mines  of  Jufaal 
Rasas,  lit.  mountain  of  lead.  The  mines 
nre  situated  about  I-^  mitc  from  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ores,  galena  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  occur  iu  an  argillo-siliceous 
schist,  associated  witti  small  quantities  of 
suiphor  and  iron — a  poor  carbonate.  Seven 
excsTatioBS,  mostly  from  three  to  four  feet 
broad,  and  five  feet  high,  run  down  an  iu- 
dined  pUne  cut  in  steps.  Galena  was  found 
'  iu  the  shaft,  hut  tho  indications  discovered  are 
not  &Toarable.  Besides  other  minerals,  titi- 
•nited  iron,  manganese,  zine  and  fire-clay 
hiTe  been  discovered  here.  The  surface  of 
the  rock  between  the  mines  and  the  shore 
is  coral  limestone,  covered  ivith  a  gravel  of 
graaitic  gneiss,  porphyry  pebbles.  These 
miaea  were  worked  by  the  ancients  :  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old,  but  not  exteusive  station  still 
exist,  in  detached  buildings  of  loose  stones  and 
fouodatious — some  round,— others  square. 
Water  is  brought  from  Jabel  Egleh,  or 
Edjleh,  four  or  five  hours'  distance.  Lead 
ore,  is  also  found  in  Oman  and  at  Ras- 
vl-Had  in  Arabia :  also  in  the  moantains  of 
fidachist^  where  the  nomade  Brahni  pick 
'■  it  np  from  ihe  surface  soil.  Lead  mines 
'  exist  at  Kappar  in  the  bills  contiguous  to 
;  Bftghwan  and  Khozdar.  Lead  occurs  at  Raie, 
;  Cheudak,  Kerrage,  Fatal,  Dhunpoi'e  and  Jak. 

At  Dessouly,  about  fifty-five  coss  east  of 
i  Sirmagur,  is  a  lead  mine  of  considerable  value. 
;    Captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  at  a  place 
I  situated  nearly  two  days' journey  from  Tessoo- 
I  kmboo,  in  Thibet,  there  is  an  ore  which 
mach  resembles  some  of  those  in  Derbyshire 
in  which  the  lead  is  mineralized  by  sulphur. 
Lead  is  also  worked  at  Jamma,  and  large 
quantities  of  galena  or  lead  ore  are  imported 
,  from  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  this  is  principally 
imported  under  the  name  of  antimony,  from 
which  natives  of  India  do  not  distinguish  it, 
■nd  being  reserved  for  medicinal  purposes, 
finds  its  Way  only  to  the  druggists. 

This  metal  at  Juognmrauzpillay,  in  the 
Cwnbum  district,  is  in  combination  with  vary- 
ing proportions  of  Iron,  Antimony,  Silver, 
Bulphur,  Argil  and  Silex.  There  is  a  Lead 
Mine  at  Baljowar,  a  day's  journey  north  of 
the  Oxus,  so  rich  in  the  ore,  that  tho  people 
who  work  at  it  for  two  months,  earn  suffiui* 
cot  for  a  year's  subsistence.  In  a  defile  close 
toBinitan  there  are  ten  or  twelve  lead  mines. 
'Hiere  are  also  lead  mines  at  Lara,  Leedang, 
Pokso,  and  some  other  places  ;  tliey  are  veiy 
ivoductive,  but  the  lead  is  reckoned  inferior  to 
'Ut  of  Sirmoor  and  Jounsar  :  it  sells  at  two 
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or  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  rupee.  The 
Galena  of  Jungumrazpilly  near  Cuddapab, 
has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Scott.  In  the 
Dhone  taluq,  Eurnool,  from  which  Galena 
in  veiy  large  blocks  has  been  obtained,  one 
piece  measured  about  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighed  upwards  of  3  cwl.  This  ore  was 
carefully  tested  by  Dr.  Scott  about  the  year 
1855,  and  was  then  found  to  contain  from  53 
to  70  per  cent,  of  lead  but  no  silver,  but  some 
of  the  last  cousigumeuts  were  found  to  be  rich 
in  silver.  It  was  tried  at  the  Mint  and 
yielded  a  large  percentage  of  lead.  It  has 
been  used  for  some  years  at  the  Madras 
School  of  Arts  for  glazing  pottery,  and 
answers  well  for  that  purpose,  though  it  is 
found  to  succeed  better  when  reduced  to  the 
foi-m  of  minium,  and  then  ground  with 
felspar  and  an  alkali.  The  raw  galena  only 
answers  for  the  softest  and  commonest 
glazes,  and  the  per-centage  of  impurities 
mixed  with  this  description  varies  so  consi- 
derably, that  it  has  been  found  safer  to  reduce 
it  from  the  state  of  sulphuret  to  that  of  an 
oxide  before  applying  it  to  the  wares.  Much 
of  the  pottery  from  tlie  Madras  School  of  Arts 
has  been  glazed  wlch  this  galena  in  different 
states.  Catena  is  also  known  to  occur  as 
mineral  specimens  at  the  Neilgherries  and 
iu  two  parts  of  the  Caddapuh  district-  The 
Knrnool  lead-ore  was  bronght  to  notice  by 
Captain  J.  G.  Russell  and  occurs  in  large 
quantities  aud  in  blocks  of  great  size  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kurnool.  It  was  discovered  ac- 
cidentally by  the  late  ex-nawab  of  Kurnool, 
ill  digging  a  well.  There-examination  of  the 
fii-st  specimeu  of  the  Kurnool  ore  proved  it  to 
contain  upwards  of  I  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  374 
ounces  in  the  ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and 
silver  together  being  only  45  per  cent,  which 
was  occasioned  by  there  being  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gangue  disseminated  through  tho 
portion  examined.  Another  specimen,  given 
by  Colonel  Cotton  and  also  said  to  be  from 
EurDooI,wasfound.to  contain  =175  oz.Sdwts. 
of  silver  in  the  ton.  A  specimen  of  this  un- 
washed ore  was  again  analysed  by  Dr.  Scott  in 
1859,  aud  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  produced  about  60  per 
cent,  of  metallic  lead.  The  resulting  lead,  on 
being  cupelled,  furnished  a  bead  of  silver 
weighing  I'18  grs.,  which  is  equivalent  to 
96'64  oz.  in  tho  ton  of  ore,  or  165'76  oz.  in 
the  ton  of  metal.  In  the  recent  researches  of 
Malagah  and  Dorochot  they  have  found  that 
when  aulphido  of  silver  is  associated  with  the 
sulphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always  un- 
equally distributed.  Lead  is  found  in  several 
places  in  the  Burmese  territories,  but  is  only 
worked  to  a  very  limited  extent,  being  chicfiy 
brought  from  the  Shan  states.  It  is  used  all 
zed  by  Google 
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silver,  aad  as  small  change  in  the  bazaars- 
Its  price  varies  from  5  to  8  tikals  the  viss. 

At  the  begiDning  of  1855,  it  sold  in  Calcutta 
for  six  rupees  per  bazaai'  mauod  of  82  lbs., 
but  it  since  rose  to  8  rupees,  id  about  two 
years  from  opeoiag  the  trade  after  the  war. 
The  quantity  exported  from  Rangoon  in 
1854-55  was  558,885  viss,  value  Bs.  166,382, 
and  in  1855-56  was  428,658  viss,  of  value 
Bs.  115,130.  Lead  ore,  of  the  richest  kind 
and  coDtainiug  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  is 
obtained  in  the  province  of  MerguL  The 
limestones  of  the  Burmese  provinces  prob- 
ably contain  large  quantities  of  lead.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Salwen,  tiiero  is  a  rich  vein  of 
argentiferous  galena,  which  is  reported  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  A  specimen  ^at  Dr. 
Morton  sent  to  England  for  analysis,  was 
said  to  be  a  very  valuable  mineral,  and  destin- 
ed to  make  a  fortune  for  some  one.  Professor 
Mitchell  in  the  certificate  that  be  furnished 
Dr.  Morton  of  the  analysis,  says  it  contains, 

Lead,  Golil,  (traces)  Iron, 

Sulphur,        Lime,  Silica, 
Silver,  Magnesia,        Carbonic  acid, 

it  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  ud  the 
quantity  of  lead  and  silver  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable, but  there  was  not  sufficient  of  the 
mineral  to  estimate  either-  The  ore  is  seen 
in  the  limestone  precisely  as  galena  is  found 
in  the  limestone  of  the  Mississipi,  one  of  the 
richest  known  deposits  of  lead  in  the  world. 
Mr.  O'Reiley  states  that  a  carbonate  of  lead 
exists  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Houng- 
darau.  Galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  a  rich 
ore  of  lead  from  Martaban  containing  silver 
has  already  been  noticed.  At  the  Madi*a8 
£xhibition  of  1 857,  a  rich  ore  of  ai-gentiferona 
galena  was  exhibited  from  Martaban  by  Dr. 
Ilrandis,  granular,  or  in  minute  crystals,  with 
silver  pastiiug  through  it  in  thready  veins. 
This  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  contained  about 
80  per  cent,  of  lead.  But  the  quantity  of 
silver  was  found  to  vary  in  tlie  portion  ex- 
amined from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton 
of  oi*e.  It  is  impossible  tlierofore  to  say 
what  its  commercial  value  may  be,  unless 
an  average  sample  were  obtained,  but  if 
the  ore  exists  in  any  quantity  and  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  examined,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  would  be  well  worth  woi'k- 
ing  by  Fattenson's  mode  for  separating  the 
silver,  by  careful  slow  cooling  and  crystal- 
lization, as  the  process  proves  remunerative 
where  only  7  ounces  of  silver  can  be  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  metal.  This  is  probably  the  ore 
referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  a.  m., 
in  his  publication  on  the  natural  produclioDB 
of  Buimah,  where  ho  says  the  limestone  of 
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tiUes  of  lead.  In  a  small  hand-specimen  from 
S^talmn,  die  amoiint  of  silver  he  says  vis 
£ound  to  vary  in  diflbrent  ptH-tions  of  it, 
the  per-centage  of  lead  bran^  about  7o.  h 
the  first  trial  the  silver  was  found  to  amount 
to  about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore ;  but 
in  the  second  to  not  less  than  300  ouaces 
in  the  too,  or  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent 
Galena  occurs  in  China,  in  Cheh-kiang,  Fnli- 
kien,  aud  Sech'ueu. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  term  for  tiu 
"  timah,"  is  a  word  used  in  the  ArchipeUgo, 
as  a  generic  term  for  botli  tin  and  lad,  the 
epithet  "white,"  or  "flowery," — *'putih"«Dd 
"  aari,"  being  given  to  tin  itself,  and  that  of 
"  bhick,"  "  item,"  to  lead,  a  metal  with  whiek 
being  entirely  a  foreign  product,  the  MaUjas 
nations  are  but  little  acquainted. — NtuboU; 
FoweWft  Hand-booh  Econ.  Prod.,  Fanjab, 
p.  10  ;  Turner's  Embassy  :  M.  E.  J.  R.  ; 
Ains.  Mat.  Med^y  p.  56  ;  Watertton  guottd 
by  Faulkner  ;  Oldham  in  Vul^s  Eabauji, 
p.  345  i  Captain  Gerard^s  Account  of  Km. 
nawur,  p.  146;  Cat.  Exhibition  I862;ifa- 
soil's  Tenasserim  ;  SmitfCs  Materia  Medkn. 
See  Elburx,  Galenaf  Iran,  Japan,  Eappir, 
Silver. 

LEAD  OBE,  see  Galena,  Lead-glance. 

LBADWORT,  or  plumbago,  one  of  the 
Lumbaginacese.  Red  coloured,  blue  uul 
white  varieties.  The  white  flowered  growi 
wild.  Rose-coloured  Leadwort  is  the  Flnn- 
bago  rosea — Riddell  ;  Linn, 

LEAF  OF  DELUSION,  Caniiabissativs. 

LEAF  OF  A  TREE. 

Warq,                  .Ajiab.  Yelu,  Ualuu 

Pat,                     BfiHO.  Barg,  Pa& 

YeUju,                Can.  Futtrom,  &*»■ 

I^ttah,  I>OK.,  Guz-^WD.  Ellai.  TUL 

Patm,  UAHa.  Akn,  tv- 
Pu»  ti 

The  first  invented  drinking  cup  or  eatng 
vessel  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  lesf 
(pat)  of  pariieutar  trees,  sucli  as  the  palsM 
(Butea  frondosa)  and  bun-  (Ficus  ioitio.) 
Cups  of  a  beautiful  brown  earthenware,  ve 
made  at  Kotario,  and  arc  chiefiy  the  pnleraof 
a  perfectly  classical  shape.  The  woi'd  P&t 
seems  to  occur  in  Uie  B^an  patei-a,  or  ti» 
Greek  or  Saxon  pot  ?— IbcTj  JRya^iaM, 
Vol.  i,  p.  338. 

LEAF  INSECT.  One  of  those  of  Ceylon, 
the  true  leaf  insect,  is  the  Fbyllium  siccifo- 
Hum.  It  eats  leavmi  and  those  of  the  jambo 
in  partieiUir.  The  Fhyllium  seytlie,  cowbod 
in  the  last  Indies,  is  called  the  walking 
leaf.  It  seeps,  indeed,  to  be  a  bunch  of 
leaves  endowed  with  life.  A  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gravely  related  that 
"these  little  animals  change  into  agreei 
and  ten^r  plant  whidi->is  about  two  band*' 
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bmdth.   The  feet  are  fixed  into  the  ground 
first ;  (Tom  those,  when  necessary,  humidity 
is  attracted,  roots  grow  out,  and  strike  into 
the  ground ;  thus  they  change  by  degrees, 
and  in  a  short  time  become  a  ped'ecC  plant, 
while  the  upper  part  remains  as  before,  living 
aod  moreable.   After  some  time  the  animal 
is  gradually  converted  iuto  a  plant"  The 
edges  of  Uie  wings  seem  torn  and  ragged, 
and,  moreover,  stained  with  dirty  bixmn,  as 
iffinom  ineipient  decay.    Upon  close  iuspec> 
lion,  Uie  ji^ed  mai^in  and  the  stained  spots 
that  imitate  decay,  are  observed  to  be  as 
carefully  executed  as  the  ocelli  that  ornament 
the  gayest  butterfly.    The  leaf  ineect  moults 
its  skin  three  times,  each  time  making  a  gra- 
dual advance  towards  its  perfect  form.  The 
third  time  the  full-grown  wings  and  antenns 
are  produced.    After  each  moulting  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  soft  and  teoder,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  expands  to  a  larger  size.   In  the 
coarse  of  half  an  hour  Its  body  and  wings 
acquire  their  proper  firmness,  and  the  insect 
is  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  appointed  course 
of  life.   Looking  at  this  curious  insect,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  what  must  be  the  good- 
ness and  superintending  love  of  a  Being,  who 
with  such  minute  care  protects  and  provides 
for  a  creature  apparently  so  bumble  aod  so 
insignificant.   The  twig-like  leaf-insect  is  a 
species  of  Phasma.    The  Mantis  religiosa, 
or  the  Soothsayer,  Le  Precheur  and  Le  Prie 
Dien  of  the  French,  is  a  predacioaa  insect- 
devonrer,  catching  butterflies  and  other  in- 
sects with  its  formidably  armed  forelegs,  and 
then  devouring  its  captures.    Hooker  ia  his 
'  Himalayan  Jonmal,'  mentions  that  the  pre- 
dacious Mantis  was  erroneously  supposed  by 
the  natives  to  feed  on  leaves. — Ohurekman't 
Family  Magazine,   See  ManUs,  Phasma, 
Phyllium. 

LEANG,  Chinrse.  An  ounce  of  silver,  is 
reckoned  equivalent  to  G*.  Sd.  sterling. — 
Stauntom't  yarrativ€t  n».  Ill,  I3S. 
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Leather-making  isa  chemical  art  with  which 
the  hindoos  have  long  been  acquainted,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  made  leather 
of  very  superior  quality;  but  the  art  is 
practised  iu  the  native  states  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  by  European 
influence,  as  for  instance,  in  Cashmere  and  in 
Catch,  where  skins  dyed  of  different  colours, 
ire  made.  Leather  of  very  excellent  quality 
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used  to  be  made  at  the  Government  farm  at 
Hoonsoor  in  Mysore,  likewise  in  Calcutta, 
and  the  native  shields  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  manufacture  of  leather  iu  the 
Madras  Presidency,  generally,  is  by  no  means 
so  thriving  as  it  might  be,  considering  the 
great  abundance  of  tanning  materials  at  com- 
mand. This  is  probably  owing  to  the  very  low 
rank  of  the  artisans,  (Chuckler,  or  Chakili,  or 
Chamar,)  for  the  art  of  leather  production  is 
well-andentood  and  snccesafolly  practised  by 
the  Eui-opean  tanners  at  Pondicherry,  Hoon- 
soor, Guntoor,  Bangalore  and  Madras,  the 
leather  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  made  in 
Europe.  Goat  skius,  sheep  skins,  bu^lo  and 
bullock  hides  are  much  used  and  are  generally 
pi'ocurable,  but  are  very  badly  dressed  :  in- 
deed, currying  the  leather  being  the  province 
of  the  ahoe-maker's  wife,  while  manufacturing 
it  for  the  market  belongs  to  the  husband,  infe- 
riority of  Indian  leather  may  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cnrrier,  and 
to  the  use  of  quicklime.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter tanning  material  than  oak  bufc,  bnt  similar 
substances,  if  treated  with  care  and  skill,  may 
be  employed  with  great  success, as  for  instance, 
divi  divi,  catechu.  Cassia  auriculata  bark, 
gambler,  &c.,  which  produce  their  effects 
more  rapidly,  and  the  leather  so  manu- 
factured is  said  to  be  nearly  as  durable- 
Leather  is  a  chemical  combination  of  akin 
with  the  astringent  vegetable  principle  called 
tannin  or  tannic  acid.  The  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  cotton  and  of  wool,  and  is  probably 
equal  to  that  of  iron.  Thwe  is  a  large  and 
constant  demand  for  leather  as  an  article  of 
clothing  :  it  enters  into  th'e  construction  of 
various  engines  and  machines  ;  supplies  har- 
ness for  horses,  linings  for  carriages,  and 
covers  for  books }  it  was  probably  at  the  earliest 
period  of  man*s  history  that  an  art  so  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  welfare  became  known. 
The  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the  chase  are  in 
their  fresh  state  tough,  flexible  and  elastic, 
and  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  well-adapted  for 
clothing  ;  bat  in  drying  they  shrink,  become 
homy,  pervious  to  water,  and,  on  exposure  to 
moisture,  putrid  and  offensive,  Bnt  if  die 
skin  be  separated  from  fleshy  attd  fiitty  mat- 
ters, and  then  be  put  into  a  solution  of  certain 
vegetables  containiug  tannin,  which  abound  in 
almost  every  country,  the  skin  separates  the 
whole  of  the  tannin  from  the  liquid,  and  be- 
comes hard,  insoluble  in  water,  almost  impe- 
netrable by  it,  and  incapable  of  putrefaction. 
The  snbseqaent  operation  of  cuiTying  renders 
it  pliable  and  more  waterproof.  Similw  but 
less  decided  changes  are  produced  upon  a 
skin  by  impregnating  it  widi  alam,  and  also 
^with  oU  or  g««se^^^^^^<@,ej(5g^  P"' 
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cesaes  being  to  render  sofb  and  flexible  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  hard  and  uojield- 
iag,  the  Bkia  thus  traasformed  was  called  by 
the  Saxon  racea  lith,  lithe,  or  lither, — that 
is,  8oft»  or  yielding,  wheiice  the  EngUsh'term 
leather.  The  woid  tau,  niid  the  French 
tanner,  are  from  the  low  Latin,  tanare.  All 
tanned  leather  is  classed  under  tlie  denomi- 
nations of  Hidesj  Kips  and  Skins.  From 
these  there  are  various  kinds  of  leather  tanned 
in  £nglaiui :  1st,  Butts  and  backs,  which  are 
selected  from  the  stontest  and  heaviest  ox- 
hides. The  "  butt"  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
skin  of  the  head  for  glue  ;  also  the  cheeks,  the 
shoulder,  and  a  strip  of  the  belly  on  each 
side.  In  the  "  back,"  the  cheeks  and  belly  are 
cut  off,  but  the  shoulder  is  retained.  The 
butt  or  back  of  the  ox-hide  forms  the 
stoutest  and  heaviest  leather,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  most  parts 
of  harness  and  saJdlery,  for  leather  trunks  and 
buckets,  hose  for  fire-engines,  pump-valves, 
soldiers'  belts  and  gloves  for  cavalry  ;  2nd, 
Hides,  consist  of  cow-hides,  or  the  lighter 
ox-hides ;  they  are  the  same  as  butts  with 
the  bellies  ou.  Hides  are  sometimes  tunned 
whole,  and  are  struck  for  sole  leatlier,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  crop  hides  ;  3rd, 
Skins,  these  are  used  for  all  the  lighter 
kinds  of  leather.  The  hides  of  South  America 
ai-e  in  high  repute  ;  tliey  are  the  produce  of 
the  half-wild  cattle  which  pasture  ou  the 
wide  plains  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Andes.  Hides  are  also  imported  into  Britain 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  also  from 
Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  very  exten- 
sively from  ludi#  and  other  places.  They 
aro  imported  dry  or  salted.  The  following 
were  Uie  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  years  1950  and  1851 

Jliwr  PlaU  <*  Rio.&TamU.      Jhut  India  Borte. 

Drr.  Salted.        Eipi.  Hide*. 

I860.  29.820      630,400      1,606,380  331,510 

1851  62,640      749,540      2,262,700  140,640 

About  the  year  ISoO,  nearly  forty  thousand 

tons  of  leather,  hides  and  skins  were  annually 

imported  into  Britain. 

Bull-hide  is  thicker,  stronger,  and  coarser 
in  its  grain  than  cow-hide.  The  hide  of  the 
bullock  is  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Calves^  skin  is  thinner  than  cow's,  but 
thicker  than  most  other  skins.  It  is  tanned  for 
the  bookbinder  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  tanned 
and  curried  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes  and 
boots. 

Shtep-tkin*.  Besides  local  supplies,  many 
thousands  are  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  British  India.  Those  of  the 
Cape  met  distinguished  by  Uie  greater  width 
of  the  skin  that  covers  the  tail.  They 
are  simply  tanned,  and  employed  foi-  various 
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purposes  fw  which  a  thin,  cheap  leather  ii 
required  ;  such  as  for  common  bookbiudicg, 
leathei'iug  for  common  bellows,  whip-lasbw, 
bags,  aprons,  &c.  Sheep-skins  also  form  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  wusb-leather  for  breecliei, 
gloves,  and  under- waistcoats  ;  as  also  coloured 
and  dyed  leathers  aai  mock-morocco,  used 
for  women's  shoes,  for  covering  writing-tables, 
stools,  chairs  and  so&s,  lining  carriages,  &c. 

Lamb-skin*  are  imported  iuto  Britain  from 
the  north  of  Italy,  Sicily  and  Spain,  aod  ire 
dressed  white  or  coloured  fw  gloves.  The 
skins  of  goats  and  kids  form  the  best  kindiof 
light  leatbei*.  The  chief  supply  of  the  beet 
kid-skins  is  from  Switzerland  and  Tuscuiy, 
whence  they  are  shipped,  chiefly  at  L^bovn. 
Lamb-skius  are  very  extensively  used  wiib 
the  hair  ou  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  AfTghs- 
uiston,  Hazara,  Kafiristao,  Tartaiy  iu  Tibet, 
China,  Peraia,  as  articles  of  di*ess  for  tho 
head  aod  for  mantles- 

Goat-skins  far  Britain  are  principally  ob- 
tained from  British  India,  the  coast  of  Barbai; 
aud  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  They  fonn  the 
best  dyed  morocco  of  all  colours.  Kid-skins 
supply  the  finest  white  and  coloured  leather 
for  gloves  aod  ladies*  shoes. 

Deer-skins  from  New  York,  New  Orlesos, 
Canada,  and  India.  Antelope  skins  from 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  are  of  good  quality. 
Deer  skins  are  all  shamoyed,  or  dressed  in 
oil,  chiefly  for  riding-breeches.  Shamofed 
leather,  of  sheep,  goat  and  deer-skins,  wu 
formerly  a  lucrative  branch  of  the  Ittther 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  This  kind  of  leather 
is  employed  for  breeches,  white  or  dyed,  won 
by  persons  who  ride  mudi  on  horseback.  In 
wet  weather  Iea(hera  garments  fit  close  to  the 
skin,  and  are  long  iu  drying,  so  thai  the 
weavers  are  liable  to  colds,  rheumatian,  aud 
other  complaints. 

Horse-hide  is  tanned  and  curried  for 
harness  work,  for  collars,  &c.  It  has  of  lata 
yeai-s  been  substituted  for  seal-skin,  but  does 
uot  produce  so  good  a  leather.  Enamelled 
horse-hide,  split  or  shaved  thin,  is  used  for 
ladies'  shoes,  in  imitation  of  seal. 

Dog-shiny  is  thiii,  but  toagh,  and  mskes 
good  leather.  Of  kte  years,  horse-leatber 
takes  its  place  for  thin  di-ess-ahoes.  Most 
of  the  dog-skin  gloves,  are  veaWy  mode  of 
lamb- skin. 

Seal-skin  makes  a  valuable  leather,  but  % 
large  pi-oportion  of  seal-skins  is  used  as  fur 
for  covering  caps. 

Mog-ski*,  affords  a  thin,  porous  leather, 
which  is  used  for  covering  the  seats  of  saddles. 

Iu  N.  W.  India,  as  Mr.  Powell  informs  on 
Bussia  leader  "balghar"  occasionally  comes 
to  Peshawnr.  A  kind  of  leather  having  s 
meUUic  lustre,  giaiM/^^lfittWMr^'R?.  imported 
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from  the  north-went ;  also  a  beautiful 
ased  in  the  maDofactiire  of  the  bright 
□  shoes  from  Kashmir  and  Pesban  ur, 


durable  and  pliable  than  Eiigiish  lealher. 
The  currying  process  also  is  ofteu  entirely 
omitted,  and  wlteo  performed  it  is  geuerallj 


called  "  kimakht."     This  is  not .  on  a  minute  scale  and  very  iaefBciently. 


in  the  Punjab.    Peahawur  sword  sciib- 
tre  often  covered  with  a  black  leather, 
iglike  morocco,  it  is  probably  ao  imita- 
Rassiu  leather  is  said  to  be  made  of 

■  skin,  it  is  thick  but  pliant,  and  of 
teful  fragrance.  The  ^ins  are  much 

for  the  preservation  of  merchandise, 
Kts  will  not  attack  them. 

staple  manufacture  of  Cawnpore  is 
r.  Tbere  ai-e  about  fifty  tanneries,  each 
ich  turns  out  on  an  avera^re  1,200  hides 
V  or  60,000  hides  yearly  on  the  whole, 
tvenge  ralue  of  a  hide  tauued  by  the 
process,  being  about  4  Rs.,  the  total 
1  value  of  the  out-turn  of  tanned  hides 
),000  Rs.  Besides  the  hides  tanned  in 
WF»  itself,  eboQt  1MO,000  hides  are 
tanned  either  at  Meerut  or  in  the 
Bt  Tillages  of  the  Cawupoiv  district. 

from  Meerut  are  said  to  be  of 
BT  quality  :  the  village  hides,  ou  the 
band,  are  inferior  to  those  tanned 
rapore,  and  are  mostly  takeu  from 
which  have  died  of  disease^  The  total 
r  of  hides  used  yearly  at  Cawnpore 

■  about  240,000,  and  their  valne 
M  Bs.  In  addition  to  the  tanning 
^re  is  an  extensive  business  done  at 
pore  is  the  manufacture  of  saddlery, 
I,  boots,  shoes,  and  otiier  leathern  arti- 
tfwre  are  S2  saddlers  and  SS  shoe- 
K*  firms,  which  make  np  goods  for  the 
wan  market,  and  about  200  shops 
aopply  the  native  market— the  latter 

Aii^j  in  shoes  made  in  the  native 
.  Thtf  value  of  the  shoes  made  for  the 
market  is  about  40,000  Rs.  annually, 
arlicles  made  at  Cawnpore  are 
led  to  Meerut,  Bcnai-es,  Centrul  India 
^ilknnd,  whence  they  find  their  way 
sively  to  other  parts  of  India.  The 
aboTe>named  cany  on  a  direct  trade 
CawDpore.  There  is  no  export  trade 
trope  or  America.  In  British  India 
tality  of  the  leather  produced  by  the 
process  is  decidedly  inferior.  The 
lonucr  does  not  leave  his  hides  to 
in  the  pits  containiug  bis  burk  infu- 
hnt,  having  sewed  up  n  quantity  of 
in  the  skin  (made  into  a  kind  of 
be  exposes  it  to  ft  constant  stream  of 
which  forces  the  astringent  matter  into 
of  ttie  hide  very  rapidly :  but  to 
the  process  still  more  rapid  the  hide  is 
oat,  wrong,  and  re-filled  erery  four  or 
A  hidis  can  be  ready  in  this  way 
itt  wmth,  but  the  leather  is  less  9tr<nig, 
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The  English  system  of  tanning  is  more 
costly  tbao  the  native.  This  circumstance 
would  be  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  English 
tanned  leather  into  the  native  market,  where 
cheapness  is  the  first  requisite^  But  for  the 
supply  of  government  contracts,  and  for  the 
articles  used  by  the  European  commanity  in 
India,  there  is  no  question  that  Cawnpore 
could  be  made  to  affiird  ample  quantities  of 
leather  and  leathern  articles  at  comparatively 
moderate  prices.  As  it  is,  the  mauufactured 
articles  sold  to  government  and  to  private 
purchasers  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  England,  except  in  the  quality  of 
the  leather  and  other  materials.  The  wwk- 
mnnship  is  very  little  worse  than  tliat  of  an 
average  English  artisan.  Indian  hides  can- 
not compete  in  quality  wltii  tlie  hides  of 
well-bred  and  fed  English  eaCtle.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  hides  between 
India  and  England,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  if  a  better  process  of  tanning 
were  established,  tanned  hides  might  be  ex- 
ported to  England  with  economy.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  made  Cawnpore  an  empo- 
rium of  this  trade  appear  to  be  ^nt,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  tiie  old  town 
of  Cawnpore  were  chumars  (shoemakers) ; 
next,  that  Cawnpore  was  a  considerable  mili- 
tary and  civil  station. 

Vegttahh  »ubstanee»  nnd  in  tanning. — 
The  tannin  or  tannic  acid  of  diflbrent  vege- 
tables does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  astrin- 
gent substance,  but  the  diflvrences  between 
tannins  from  different  sources  are  small,  and 
are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  chemist.  There 
are,  however,  certain  broad  features  which 
are  alike  in  all.  Tannin  is  characterised  by 
an  iistringent  tnMe,  and  by  its  bluish-black 
or  4lnrk-j^reen  precipitates  from  aqueous 
solnttons,  by  the  solution  of  salts  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  :  it  also  affords  a  dirty-whito 
or  brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine. Tannin  is  most  easily  procured  in  its 
pure  state  from  gall-nuts.  Gallic  acid  exists 
ready  formed  in  gall-nuts,  sumach,  mango 
seedH,  divi,  valonia,  tea,  &c.,  and  is  probably 
formed  in  all  cases  from  tlie  decomposition 
of  tannin.  Sumach  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
feiTnentatiou,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
malic  acid  present  in  the  leaves.  Hence  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  tanner  to  bectnne 
acquainted  with  the  circamstancea  which 
favour  the  eonversion  of  tannin  into  gallic 
acid  ;  and  to  avmd  them  if  poosible,  for  tbia 
is  a  positive  source  of  loss.  In  the  spent  or 
waste  tan  liquors  tt^  J^^^iQ^gf^ 
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propoi'tiou  uf  gallic  acid.  There  is  ou 
opinion  among  tauners,  that  the  presence  of 
gallic  acid  is  useful  ;  and  when  hides  have 
been  cleaoBed  with  lime-water,  thej  are  left 
for  a  time  in  the  waste  liquor,  the  gallic  acid 
of  which  is  said  to  expand  the  hides,  and 
facilitate  the  penetration  of  the  solution  of 
tao,  when  the  hide  is  transferred  to  a  stronger 
liquor.  Now,  aa  almost  any  otlier  acid  would 
answer  this  purpose  (indeed  water  soured 
with  Bulphuriu  acid  is  so  used),  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  be  a  circuitous  as  well  as 
^costly  method  of  getting  an  acid  by  tlie 
decomposition  of  tannin. 

Oak-bark  ia  Europe,  is  a  most  important 
taouing  material.  It  must  be  stripped  in 
spring,  for  it  then  contains  more  tannin  tlian 
bark  cut  in  autumn,  and  this  again  more  tlian 
that  which  ia  taken  in  winter.  The  trees  are 
felled  about  May  :  but  in  some  cases,  a  smalt 
quantity  is  cut  down  about  two  mouths  later  : 
Uiis  is  called  midsummer  bark,  but  it  is  now 
seldom  seeu  in  the  market.  The  quantity  of 
tumin  is  eonsidei'ed  by  tanners  to  be  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  fi-eedom  with  which  the  sap 
flows  at  the  time  of  stripping,  and  to  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  bark  is  removed.  Bark 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
removed  with  difficulty,  fetches  a  lower  price 
than  that  which  appears  to  have  come  off  with 
ease.  The  richest  bark  is  obtained  in  the 
warmest  spring,  for  then  the  sap  is  most 
abundant.  A  few  days  of  cold  previous  to 
the  felling  and  stripping  reduce  the  propor-| 
tion  of  tannin  and  sap.    The  bark  of  coppice 
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sumach.  The  foimer  is  used  most  exten- 
sively by  the  dyer  and  calico  printer ;  the 
latter  by  the  tanner.  Its  percentage  of  tannia 
had  been  found  to  vary  from  16*4  and  16*2  id 
Malaga  and  Sicilian  specimens  to  10,  and  5 
in  Vii^inia  and  Carolina  sumach.  Tfaepiice 
of  Sicilian  sumach  in  June  1852  was  from 
14«.  6d.  to  16f .  per  cwt. 

Divi  or  divi  divi  or  dibi  dibi  or  libi  libi  is 
the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub,  Caesaliuiiis 
coriaria,  a  native  of  South  iUaerica,  asd 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  It 
is  called  the  Indian  Sumach  asd  grows  freelj 
in  the  peninsula  ef  lodia  and  HinduBtso. 
The  pods  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  about 
3  inches  long,  but  curled  up  as  if  by  heat  iu 
drying.  The  whole  of  the  tannin  exists  in 
the  rind  below  tlie  epidermis  ;  the  taste  i: 
highly  astringent  and  bitter,  but  tlie  inner 
skin  which  encloses  a  few  flat  seeds,  is  nearly 
tasteless.  Divi  contains  a  considerable  qstu- 
tity  of  tannin,  and  also  a  mucilaginous  euI>- 
stance  which  [a-events  its  being  used  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing.  It  soon  fenneati 
when  mixed  with  irater.  The  leather  made  hj 
means  of  divi  is  said  to  be  very  porous,  and 
is  of  a  brown  or  deep  brownish  red  colour, 
but  at  the  Hoonsoor  works  it  prodaced  an 
excellent  leather.  The  colouring  matter  is 
produced  somewhat  suddenly,  and  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  fermentation.  If  atr  be 
excluded  tlie  colour  is  not  produced  and  Uw 
leather  is  equdly  good.  The  price  is  froa 
81.  to  9/.  per  ton. 

Vahnia  consists  of  the  acorn-cups  of 


trees  about  12  years  old  contains  more  tan  Quercus  .^gilops,  or  prickly  cupped  oik, 


than  younger  trees,  and  these  more  than  old 
ones.  Oak  bark  contains  from  5*6  to  6*0  per 
cent  of  tannin,  and  in  this  as  in  other  astrin- 
gent barks  the  tannin  is  contuined  solely  in 
the  inner  white  layers  next  the  alburnum,  tJie 
middle  coloured  portion  containing  most  of 
the  extractive  matters,  and  the  epidermis  or 
exterior  but  little  extractive  and  no  tannin. 
From  4  to  6  lbs.  of  oak-bark  are  required  for 
the  production  of  1  lb.  of  leather.  In  Europe, 
leather  tanned  with  oak-bark  is  considered 
superior  to  Uiat  made  with  any  other  tanning 
material,  but  the  process  is  slower.  The  price 
of  good  English  oak-bark  per  load  of  45  cwt. 
delivered  in  London  in  June  1852,  varied 
from  12/.  to  13/.  10«.  When  the  bark  has 
been  stripped,  the  long  pieces  are  set  up  on 
end  (stacked)  to  dry. 

3umach  is  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  the 
lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leather.  It  consists 
of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  of  shrubs  growing  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  known  to  botanists  as  Rhus 
cotinns,  Venus  aamacb,  or  the  wild  olive, 
also  of  BboB  coriaria,  hide  or  elm-leaved 
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growing  in  the  Morea.  Aa  soon  as  tlie  acoras 
are  gathered  they  are  partially  dried,  and 
conveyed  by  mules  to  Smyrna  for  shipment. 
There  are  here  stored  in  warehouses  for  soma 
months,  in  layers  of  from  3  to  o  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  cups  undergo  a  slight  fenneuta- 
tion,  and  in  drying,  the  long  spreading  scaief 
which  confined  the  acorn  contract,  and  allow 
the  acorn  to  fall  from  the  cup.  The  aeonis 
which  contain  no  tannin  ore  separated  froia 
tlie  cups,  and  those  of  the  latter  which  are 
damaged  are  also  picked  out  The  diameter 
of  the  cups  including  the  scales  is  a  littia 
under  2  inches.  A  small  kind  of  vaknit, 
V.'  camata,  bears  a  higher  price  than  the  com- 
mon :  it  is  somewhat  richer  in  tanniu,  and  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  silk  dyers.  Good  valonia 
is  ttiick,  fult-grown,  and  bright  in  coloar.  If 
exposed  to  rain  after  being  gathered,  the  cai» 
lose  a  portion  of  their  tannin  and  become  of 
a  deeper  colour.  About  2  lbs.  of  Talonia  are 
required  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  leather, 
which  is  8ai£  to  be  less  permeable  to  water 
than  that  m>de  with  oak-bark,  and  so  heavy 
as  to  make  Talonia  Uie  f^t^Sffi^p^^  tanniDg 
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?,  exix'pt  f:\techu  or  terra.  A  mix-  ,  spoiifiy,  pernicnlile  to  water,  niiJ  of  a  J«rk- 
nlouin  and  oak-bark  maybe  used  witti  '  redilish  fawn  colour.  The  li^ht-coloureil 
lecu  ;  variety  of  catechu  praluces  a  softer  leather 

'I  bark  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  i  than  that  tanned  with  cutch.    Gntechu  pro- 
ires  of  India  for  tanuiiig  pui  poses  ;  it!  duces  but  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
only  bark  that  can  be  procui-ed  in  liirge  i  is  yielded  by  oak-bark,  valoniii  aud  divi.  A 
and  cJieap.   Friee  from  ^  io  2      i  pound  of  catechu  is  »id  to  be  sufficient  for 
and.  I  the  production  of  about  a  pound  of  leather. 

iaptnla  bark,  or  Dati»e  Amulta*,  |  Catechu  is  used  by  wiHco  priiitirii,  to  piwlnce 
to  eonUiu  m  good  quantity  of  Uu-  "       bi-onxe  on  cotton  fabrins. 

ityrobolaus,  are  the  fruits  of  several 


a  ohtusijolia,  or  native  Chnkoor,  is 
hutstill  not  sufficiently  plentiful  so  for 
rrure  on  anything  but  a  small  scale. 
.—The  leaves  aud  sninll  shoots  of  the 
*  Aura,'  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
lia  have  also  been  used.    It  has  pro- 
somewhat  similar  to  the  American 
ITie  leaves  of  this  *  Auni*  have  been 
to l«e  useful  in  tanning  for  some  years  ; 
Dntires  have  not  mei\  it,  owing  to 
culty  of  finding  it  iu  large  quautities. 
to  leather  a  light  colour. 

k»,  euichf  ierra'japottiea  and  terra 
Tif*,  are  inspissaLed  aqueous  extraitts 
bark,  wood,  catechu  or  cutch  aud 
or  terra  of  the  Acacia  catechu  aud 
leaves  of  Uucaria  gambier.    .  In 
tlie   two  sorts  are   known  ns' 
or  Cutch  and  Gambier.    The  cate- 
Bombay  is  from  the  former  tree, 
from  Bengal  from  the  latter.  Bom- 
■bii  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin  ; 
a  dark  browni.sh  re<l  colour,  internally 
as  externally,  and  of  specific  gravity 
Bengal  cuteeliu  or  terra  is  of  a  Itglit 
eolour  inlerually  :  its  specific  gravity 
Both  are  astringent  and  bitter,  leav- 
eetish  taste  on  the  palate.  Catechu 
by  felling  the  Acacia  catechu  tree, 
it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling 


species  of  Terminalta,  and  used  iu  India  as  h 
Bubstitu^  for  galls.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is 
IK5»r-shaped,  deeply  wrinkled,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  colour  :  it  weighs  fi-om  70  to  100 
grains.  Tlie  hu^k  contains  the  whole  of  the 
astringent  matter,  some  mucilage,  and  a 
brownish  yellow  colouring  substance,  which 
is  used  in  India  for  dyeing  ydtuw.  The 
)iusk  is  usually  separated  by  I>rnising  the  uui, 
which  it  encloses.  The  tanuin  of  myi-olia- 
lans  diffei's  slitthtly  from  that  of  galls.  Gallic 
acid  IS  also  present  in  rather  lai^  propor- 
tion. The  price  of  myrobalana  in  June  IH52 
was  quoted  at  from  51.  to  10/.  per  ton. 

mimosa  or  WattU-hark,  is  procured  fi'oni 
different  species  of  mimosn,  which  grow  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealnnd.  It  is  sometimes 
imported  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract,  as  well 
as  burk.  The  leather  produced  by  its  means  is 
of  good  qnality,  luit  of  Itad  eolour.  The  bark 
must  be  finely  grouinl,  or  it  does  not  give  up 
the  whole  of  its  tannin  to  warm  water. 

Corh-lrce  hark. — Cork  \vliii:h  is  the  outer 
dead  bark  of  the  <-ork  oak,  mny  be  removed 
without  injuiy  to  the  tree,  but  the  inner  biu-k 
which  is  used  iu  tanning  cannot  be  i-emoved 
without  destroying  the  tree.  In  Corsirji, 
Spain,  and  a  few  other  countrieSi  where  the 
tree  is  abundant,  the  bark  is  removed  for 
tanning.  This  bark  coutaius  twice  as  much 
tannin  as  oiik-bark  of  average  quality.  The 


sr  ma  narrow  mouthed  vesfsel  uutil 

half  of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  !  apP^ars  to  resemble  that  of  catechu  : 

The  solution  is  then  trnnsfcriv<l  Ui  ■     "'^or.Is  Prnn-(>ly  nny  bloom  aud  gives  a  dark 


earthen  vessel,  iu  which  the  evapuii- 
utiaued  ;  the  inspissHtion  is  complet- 
poflnre  to  the  sua  with  occasional 
Before  the  exbw!t  is  quite  dry  it 
in  cloths,  strewed  over  with  the 
cow-dung,  cut  into  small  lumps  and 
posed  to  the  sun.  The  tanuin  of 
is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Catechu 
%  a  peculiar  principle,  which  has 
catechin  and  cateohnic  acid, 
is  Qot  soluble  iu  cold  water,  but 
ao  in  the  solution  of  the  tapoiu  of 
Catechu  is  extensively  used  in 
Bii^,  and  of  late  yean  has  also 
h  used  in  Europe^  It  taDS  skins 
t  rapidity,  bat  (he  leather  is  light, 
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colour  to  the  iciiiher. 

Larch  bark  contains  a  good  deal  of  tannin, 
mucilage,  and  somo  rcbiu,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark,  for  tanuing 
tlie  inferior  sheep  skins,  known  as  basils. 

Willow  bark  coutuins,  according  to  Davy, 
2*3  per  cent,  tannin,  and  that  of  the  Leicester 
willow  6-8  per  cent.  Danish  leather  which 
has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour,  and  ia 
used  for  making  gloves,  is  prepared  from  kid 
and  lamb  skin,  by  means  of  willow  berk, 
which  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Russia  leather,  but  the  odour  of  that  leather 
ia  produced  by  the  oil  of  birch-tree  bark. 
Imported  barks  are  all  free  of  duty.  The 
prices  in  1851.  were  Pfgfe,^GoOQle 
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£  s.  a  I. 


Oak  bark— 
Fleniixh....  5 

Dutoh   4 

Geriau....  4 

Cork-tree  bark. 
SptiniBh....  7 
Leghorn  ...  C 

Alimota  bark.  8 


0-7  0 
ft— 5  10 
10-6  10 


0  8 
0-7 
10-9 


Gamhier  10 

Divi  Divi— 
SariuaiUm..  8 
lIarac«ibo 

Valonia — 
Smyina....  14 

Morea   10 

C'ftmaU....  14 


£  f. 


0-9  0 


0-15 
0-  16 


The  following  toljle  is  fnim  one  construct**! 
liy  Sir  H.  Duvy,  to  show  ihe  valuu  to  tlie 
tituiier  of  the  different  subsbmces  imtned. 
The  uuiiibers  express  the  ix'larive  qunntilies 
of  dry  hides  capable  of  being  tanned  bj  equal 
weights  of  ibe  materials  : — 

Bomliay  Catechu   

Ileogal      do.  ...   

Nut  galU         ...  ... 

White  inner  bark  of  Leicester  willow  ,. 

Siuiliaii  suiuBch     ...  ...   

White  iuuer  burk  of  young  oak 

  ohl'Otik  ... 

■  Spanish  chestnut.... 


261 
231 
127 
79 
78 
77 
72 
63 
48 
41 
33 
29 
21 
19 
16 
14 
13 
II 


Souchong  tea  . 

Oi-een  tea  

£utire  bark  of  Leicester  willow 
■■■■  '  '  oak... 

■  -■  Spanish  cliestaut 

Middle  bark  of  oak 

 Leicester  willow 

 Spanish  chestnut 

Entii'e  bai'k  of  elm 

 Common  willow 

— Rnyle,  Arts  and  Man nfact.nres  of  India, 
p.  484  ;  Madras  Exhibition  Juries^  Report  ; 
Totvell's  Hand  book,  Econ.  Prod.,  Fa»/ab, 
p.  157  i  Cat.  Ex/lib.  1862  ;  PooCs  Statistics 
of  Commerce  ;  TomUnson^s  Dictionary. 

LEA.THER  WORKKRS,  Uiroughont 
British  India,  Japan  auil  China,  ara  reganled 
as  unclean  races.  In  Berar,  the  workers  in 
leather  assert  that  they  coustsC  of  12j^  caste:;, 
amongst  whom  are 

The  Dhor,  who  are  tanners,  miike  water- 
buckets  aud  water-sacks,  the  piikhul  uud 
mashok. 

The  Bandela  and  KuUur  chnmar,  both 
tanners  and  shoemukers. 

The  Maliratta  vhainar,  a  shoemaker. 

The  Pardesi  chaiaar,  a  cobbler. 

The  Mang  chamar,  who  make  sandals. 

The  Alahomedan  chamar,  who  is  a  book- 
bindei*. 

The  Katai  chamar,  who  make  shoes  and 

sandals  and  labour  io  the  fields,  at  seed  and 
harvest  times.  The  Eatai  are  identical  in 
pei'sonal  appearance  with  the  cfauckler  (cha- 
ktli)  of  the  very  south  of  India. 

The  chamar  of  Aurungabad,  worship  Ma- 
riamma  and  Sitla.  They  man'y  when  under 
age,  amongst  themselves,  proceeding  on  foot 
to  Uie  goddess  Sltb,  whose  shrine  th^  cir- 
cumambulate five  times.    The  expense  ii 
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<  about  a  hnmlred  rupees.   Thij  speak  h 

^  Tliey  burn  their  dead,  but  some  yrry 

■  gent  men  at  Aurungabad,  did  not  know 

I  anything  followed  death.  The  desiguttk 

i  tHiinem  and  leather  workers  are, 

i  Skuifcar,  Can,  Hhanc, 

I  Madiga ;  rnkdhun  [  CbnUu, 

I  Madaru,  COOBQ.  '  If  adiKa, 

;  iladiKara,  .,        Madirm  vulv. 

:  Chuckler,  EDO.    Madgolv ;  BMdktn, 

ChAmitr,  HiKD. 

The  Mnng  or  Mhang  are  scattered  thr 
all  the  northei  o  parts  of  the  Indian  [ 
in  the  Bombay  Presidenry,  tu  Gnzerat, 
deish,  the  Concan  and  Kolapore.  Ti 
and  leather  workers  are  perha[»  tlic 
humble  of  all  the  settled  rai-es  inUiei 
of  India,  and  ttiey  dwell  outside  tlwi 
I  the  villages,  fur  they  are  deemed 
1  unclean.  They  are  tunnel's,  workers  li 
I  hides  and  leather,  shoe  and  haruc 
I  mcsiiengers,  scarengei's,  and  exectfi 
.They  are  never horsekeepers.  Their ( 
tiona  are  the  most  abject,  and  onl;  a' 
I  few  have  ever  been  known  to  have  the  t 
j  to  read  or  write.  The  race,  «s  a  nt 
j  of  a  dark-bladE  hue,  short  in  stalnr 
of  very  slender  frame  ;  lower  limbs  p 
hirly  slight,  and  catf  and  foot  delicate, 
still  eat  creatures  which  most  races  rej 
unclean,  and  likewise  eat  animals  wl 
of  disease.  laruni)  villages  (hey  perfa 
lowest  menial  offices,  such  as  messenge 
scavengers,  and  are  paid  by  portioiitti 
crops  and  sone  small  privileges,  but 
permitted  to  re.'iidu  within  the  Tiling 
The  Madam  and  Mxdigaru  of  CoOTg 
dial  slaves,  aid  seem  identical  witli  this 
The  Ma<lai-a  make  batikets.  In 
India  and  in  Bengal,  the  chamar 
workers  in  hides  and  leather,  tannery 
shoe  and  harness  makers,  and  there 
the  great  bulk  of  tlie  labourers,  takia 
place  of  the  Dher  or  Pariah  of  the  peoi 
There  are  many  sections  of  leatlier-i 
throughout  the  Hyderabad  eountrr, 
Berar  they  serve  as  scavenger,  guide, 
man  and  executioner.  Their  sigaaturet 
is  a  knife.  They  are  part  of  the  balnll^ 
like  the  pariah  are  the  p«dial  slaves 
village.  The  Pendi  Mang,  are  athlete 
Mhang  worship  the  leather  ropes  wbidi 
make.  They  also  make  cakes,  vfaiob 
place  in  the  ground  and  over  it  fir* 
and  a  lamp,  and  worship  these.  Thef 
worship  the  spirits  of  departed  iM^ 
have  led  svil  lives.  Ttiey  claim  tk»{ 
to  have,  lor  food,  cattle  and 
horses  that  die  of  disease,  but  in  sane  ifl 
this  is  disputed  by  the  Dfaer  or  parial^  I 
the  villagciof  Dtmgopara,  in  1866  isi  1 
this  point  was  for  20iaQ^i<^,^ip)^Iitijp 
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tbe  ultimate  ileeuioa  being  ia  f&vour  of  liie . 
Dber.  In  the  noi-tbern  Dekbaa  are  the  | 
secttoDB  Uaag   Gai-oro  ;   Hiallar   Maug  ;  ■ 
Dekban  Maug.  Tbe  Mang-Gu'oro,  are  also 
staled  "Fharasti"  or  Migmnta,  as  they  have 
DO  settled  abode  but  move  trom  place  to 
place,  l)eggiug  ;   tlieir    men  aud  woroeu 
assume  otbei*  clothes,  and  smear  their  fore- 
lieada  with  the  i-ed  kuku,  a  mixture  of  turme- 1 
rii:  sod  saiflower.  They  also  ore  conjurors  and 
slight  of  band  adepts  from  which  tbej  have 
their  oanie  Garori.    The  men  also  bent  the 
dbolik,  wheu  prauiising  their  isoiijuriug  trickn. 

The  Hollar  Maug  are  vilkge  musiciaus  ;  at 
Diarriages,  play  on  tbe  saoniUi  a  wootlen 
moaieal  instrumeut,  and  beat  the  dafra  ;  they 
are  also  labourers,  aud  [{O  messages. 

Tbe  Dekbao  Mbiing  make  brooms  aud  mats 
from  the  date  palm,  are  also  labourers,  bring 
wood,  maiTy  girls  under  age,  fall  at  the  foot  of 
the  god  Haiiuman  but  worship  at  a  distance, 
iwog  not  allowed  to  appi-oach  the  idol .  Tbey, 
like  the  paruth  and  tlie  humble  native  cliris- 
tiao,  are ^so  prohibited  approaching  the  bouse 
cf  any  hhidoo,  but  stand  some  yards  off  aud 
intunate  their  presence  by  calling  out  baba, 
or  mahany,  orayefj  i.  e.,  fiither,  great  chief, 
lDrd,aDd  aa  with  die  Dfaer,  every  thing  they 
Bare  Iwooght  and  every  thing  they  touch  as 
alw  the  place  tbey  touch,  ia  unclean.  If 
it  be  a  metal  dish  it  is  passed  through  fire, 
Ud  if  cloth  or  other  material,  it  is  washed,  or 
(prinkled  with  water,  or  placed  on  the  ground 
for  earth  purification.  Tbey  mount  on  horse- 
back in  procession  to  their  marriage,  a  pri- 
vilege which  they  prohibit  to  tbe  Dher,  and 
to  the  Teli  or  oilman.  They  do  not  usually 
claim  dead  creatures  as  a  rightj  but  beg 
porUons  from  tbe  Dher.  They  worship 
gsuenUy  all  the  local  deities  or  village 
Koda,  the  Ammun,  Ai,  Mata,  Musobii, 
*  Hari  Ai,  Devi,  fandoba,  &c ,  and  tlie  Mangir 
or  ghosts  of  deceased  relatives.  Mangir 
is  the  form  of  a  human  being  engraved  on 
silver  or  copper,  intended  to  represent  a 
deceased  father  or  mother,  sometimes  it  is  a 
cuket  of  copper  containing  a  silver  figure  of 
iinian.  The  Man^^r  is  worshipped  at  tbe 
dewali  and  dussara,  and  at  amas  or  moonless 
nights  and  full  moon  and  anuivei'saries.  The 
figure  is  worahipped  by  washing,  and  burning 
fraokineenae.  They  bury  or  bum  their  dead. 
They  plftce  the  corpse  in  the  ground,  then 
bring  a  potful  of  water  from  the  river,  pour 
it  Oft  the  body  and  cover  tlie  dead  with  earth  : 
tfW  three  days  Uiey  take  food  and  place  it 
over  the  dead.  They  seem  doubtful  as  to 
transmigratiou. 

The  Dhor,  Hind.,  Tel.  ;  Dhoria,  Can.  ; 
Dhorata,  Mahimtta  ;  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Uiger  Tillages  of  southern  India.  They  are 
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tmners,  but  are  regarded  as  hindoos,  and, 
uulike  the  Dher  and  Mbaog,  reside  within 
the  villages.   They  worship  the  earthen  jar 
in  which  the  hides  are  steeped,  pluciug  ver- 
miliou  on  it,    Tbey  do  not  partake  of  animals 
that  die  of  disease.    Tbey  never  devote  tlieir 
youDg  women  to  tbe  gods.    They  are  looked 
on  by  ihe  Pariah  or  Dher  as  vile,  and  are  not 
associated  with  in  eating  or  intermarrying. 
Tbe  Dhor  ai'e  robust,  fair,  short,  men,  with 
well   developed   diests,   wide  faces,  light 
coloured  eyes,  many  of  them  with  a  light 
mustache,  aud  in  all  their  features  they  fire- 
seut  evidence  of  a  Mongol  origiu.  They 
never  eat  tlie  large  horned  cattle,  the  cow, 
buffiilo^  or  bullock,  nor  do  they  eat  dead 
animals,  hut  fowls,  fish,  deer,  goats  and  sheep 
are  lawful.    They  many  in  tlieir  own  tribe, 
making  the  marriago  procession  on  a  bullock, 
and  say  that  tliey  are  not  entitled  to  proceed 
on  a  horse.    Tbe  objects  of  their  worship  are 
,  very  doubtiiil,  but  like  almost  all  the  idol-wor- 
shipping races  of  India,  they  worship  at 
anniversaries,  the  chief  implements  of  their 
trade,  which  in  their  case  is  the  tau-pit,  but 
tbey  weekly  cowduug  a  small  spot  in  their 
house,  on  which  they  burn  incense,  place 
flowers,  and  wheaten  cakes  covered  with  rice, 
bow  down,  worship  and  eat.   The  deity,  thns 
invoked,  one  family  at  Oodgbir  said,  was 
Bawa  Adam,  whom  tbey  consider  t-o  bel^Iaha 
Deva,  aud  iuquiiy  elicited  the  iufoimatiou 
that  about  60  or  8U  miles  west  of  Punderpore, 
is  a  stone,  named  Bawa  or  Father  Adam. 
They  also  worshipped  Ai,  whom  they  desig- 
nate as  the  Bhawaui  at  Taljapore,  but  Khui- 
doba  at  Malligaum,  also  receives  their  wor- 
ship. Tbe  temple  guardians,  however,  do  not 
permit  the  Dhor  to  approach  near  to  the 
idols,  aa  their  trade  of  workers  in  skins  and 
hides  makes  them  nndean.    They  bury  the 
dead  who  have  fallen  victims  to  small-pox  and 
cholera,  but  tho$e  from  some  other  diseases 
are  burned  ;  a  pregnant   woman  dying  is 
burned.    They  make  leather  from  hides,  and 
manufacture  such  articles  as  are  used  for 
water  purposes,  the  mot  bucket,  the  d'bol  and 
pak'hal. 

LEBANON,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  com- 
prehends tbe  two  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libauns.  Lehauoa  is  the  most  elevated  pai*! 
of  the  chain.  The  nnge  of  the  Lebanon, 
extends  betweeu  the  33i-d  and  36th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  river  Assey  (the 
ancient  Oroutes)  to  its  southern  limits,  bound- 
ed by  the  Letani,  or  Leootes  of  old.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  different  tribes,  who 
from  tune  immemorial  have  found  ft  refuge  in 
its  fastnesses. 

AnsmrL — The  most  northern  district  of  the 
range,  extending  to  the  mighbourhood  of 
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Tripoli,  is  occupied  by  a  sect  of  idolatei-s  call- 
ed Anzari  or  Ausai'i.  A  spacious  plain,  open 
to  the  sea  oq  the  west,  extends  iioi'tb  as  far 
as  Tortosa,  aud  id  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  the 
Anzari  mouutaius>  This  chuiu  is  a  lower 
branch  of  the  Libaoas,  but  is  less  known  than 
most  parts  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  being 
inhabited  by  the  lawless  Anzari  tiibe,  wlio 


may  be  associated.  They  are,  genenlly 
speaking,  a  bmre  and  honest  race,  practisitig 
tlie  virtues  of  hospitality  to  a  d^ree  uokDowo 
amongst  moi-e  civilized  nations,  but  dstit 
forgetting  an  injury  ;  hen(»  constant  fenils 
between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronitea.  Ute 
tribes  of  tlie  mountain,  if  uuitcd,  might  soon 
drive  out  all  intmdera,  and  become  a  powerfnl 


have  never  been  brought  into  actual  subjection  ;  aud  independent  state;    Until  the  death  of  dn 


by  any  of  the  Pashns.  One  of  their  sects,  the 
*  Shamsi,'  are  said  by  some  to  worship  the  I 
6UU  ;  but  the  origin  of  this  people  and  tlicir 
religion,  are  still  unknown.  Like  the  Druses, 
they  may  possibly  be  a  nmhomedan  sect. 
Burckhardt  mentions  the  Anzari  sects,  calling 
them  Kelbye,  Sharasye  and  Moklailjye  ;  but 
adds,  "  nothing  is  known  of  them  except  the 
names."  The  Annari  are  the  least  numerous 
of  the  Lebanon  tribes,  their  number  in  1840 
not  exceeding  20,000  souls. 

Maronites  occupy  all  ^e  most  central 
valleys  and  the  highest  i-idged,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  to  the  south  of 
Beyrout.  The  Keshrouan,  in  the  nfeighbour- 
hood  of  D'Jounie  bay,  is  exr.luaively  occu- 
pied by  this  christian  sect,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  a  certain 
St.  Maronius,  and  which  in  religious  matters 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Rome  though 
Its  clergy  maintain  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  bi^ops  or  patriarchs,  of  dispensing  with 
a  state  of  celibacy,  and  of  enteiing  into  the 
marriage  state.  The  Maronites  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Lebanon  tribes,  numbering 
about  200,000,  of  whom  35,000  were  reckou- 
ed  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  Mntavjali  are  found  in  the  plain  of  the 
Bocceh  (betweeu  the  Libanus  and  the  Anti- 
Libanus),  tlie  siilea  of  the  Anti-Libanus  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  southern  Ltbanus,  ex- 
tending to  the  north-east  of  Sour  or  Tyre  ; 
but  at  pi*esent,  they  form  only  an  inconsider- 
able porUon  of  the  popuUtion  of  this  part  of 
Syria. 

Drtue. — Crossing  the  district  of  Katah,  and 
proceeding  to  the  southern  range  of  hills  ex- 
tending parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beyrout  to  the  heights  abore 
Sidon,  we  come  to  the  country  of  the  Druses, 
whose  origin,  belief,  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, have  long  been  euveloped  iit  mystery, 
and  continue  to  afford  food  for  speculation. 
They  are,  however,  idolaters  ;  one  of  their 
objects  of  worship  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  a 
calf,  which  might  adduce  some  analogy,  in 
their  religion,  between  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  of  the  hindoos  of  modem  times. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Druses  are  not  only 
tolerant  io  religious  matters,  but  some  of  them 
do  not  hesitate  to  conform  outwardly  to  the 
.  religious  observances  of  those  with  whom  they 
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celebrated  Druse  chief,  Fukr-ud-Din,  tbe 
whole  of  the  Lebanon  was  (nominally)  mArt 
a  Druse  i^heikh  or  chieftain.  On  his  detth, 
however,  an  aucient  and  powerful  maliomme- 
dnri  family  of  the  name  of  Shehab,  who  were 
descended  frOm  Mahammad,  and  came  frotn 
tlie  Hauran,  by  one  of  those  unexpected 
changes  of  fortune  so  common  in  the  ei!i, 
succifcded  under  the  title  of  *  Grand  Prinu^,' 
to  the  supremai^  of  tlie  *Hounlaiu,'as  llie 
Lebanon  is  called.  Little  mention  is  made  of 
these  *  Grand  Princes  of  Lebanon,'  until  the 
accession  of  Amir  Milhem,  the  uncle  of  the 
old  Amir  Unsdiir,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centmy.  The  cedar  of  Lebtnm 
so  famous  in  Scripture,  was,  in  ancient  timei) 
much  employed  in  the  construction  of  templff, 
and  for  other  religious  buildings  and  purpoen. 
It  is  usually  called  Pinus  cedrus,  but  some- 
times Cedrus  Libanus. — Robinson's  Tracett, 
V ot.  ii,  pp.  68-9  ;  Meminiseenee*  of  Syria,  hy 
rjettt-Col.  Elers  yapier;  Vol.  i,  ekof.  4; 
Napier's  Life  and  Correspondeneet  Vet.  ii, 
pp.  1-4.   See  Balbec,  Kelu. 

LEBIA,  oue  of  tlie  Coleoptera,  of  tin 
family  Lebiadie,  is  of  rare  occurrence  tn  ^ 
east.  L.  unicolor,  is  from  the  Himalaya,  Apton 
is  found  at  Poona.    Orthogonius  is  coranioii 
to  Africa  and  Asia,   the  gigantic  Epecieis 
however,  predominate  iu  the  luttor  country. 
LEBONA,  Hkbrew.  See  OHbanum. 
liKBUK,  Ar.  Cordift  myxa.  Linn.,  Roii. 
LE  C  ALT  BE   DE    LA  NOUVELLE 
GUINEE,  Fr.   Ghalybsos  paiwlisaus. 

LSCANIUM  COFFER  Walhr,  the 
coffee  bug  of  Ceylon,  for  some  years  dens- 
tnted  some  of  tlie  plantations  of  Cejkn. 
They  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  Isrge 
red  ant,  Formica  smni-agdina.  Fab.,  sod 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eradicate  the 
bug  by  ^ic  introduction  of  the  ant,  bat 
their  attacks  on  the  coolies'  bare  skins 
prevented  the  full  success  of  the  experimeot- 
Lecanium  coffcse  establishes  itself  on 
young  shoots  and  buds,  which  it  covers  with 
a  noisome  incrustation  of  scales,  enclosing  its 
larvse,  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  whidi 
the  fruit  shrirels  and  drops  off.  It  is  a  Coc- 
cus, and '  a  number  of  brownish  wart  Bke 
bodies  may  be  seen  studding  the  young  shooli 
and  occasionally  the  margins  on  the  uodenide 
of  tlie  leaves.  ^  |l9cji,pC^es^,MKts  is  a  tranB- 
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female  emtaintiig  a  largo  Bmnber  of 
(700),  which  are  hatched  within  it 
I  tbe  youag  ones  come  out  of  their  nest, 
mj  be  ubserred  i-unoing  about  on  the 
,  looking  like  wood-lice,  but  shortly  after 
Iiatcbed  tbe  males  seek  the  underside  of 
ires  while  tbe  females  prefer  the  young 
I  as  their  place  of  abode.  The  larve 
K  males  uudergo  transformation  into 
beneath  their  own  skius,  and  their 
are  hwizontal,  and  their  poaBesaion 
iags  maj  possiblj  explain  the  compa- 
ij  rare  presence  of  the  male  on  the 
t.  The  female  retains  hei*  powers  of 
lOlion  until  nearly  her  full  size,  and 
about  Uiis  time  ttiat  her  impregnation 
place.  The  pest  does  not  produce  great 
r  until  it  have  been  two  or  three  years 
estate,  but  at  length,  the  scales  on  the 
I  become  numerous,  the  clusters  of  berries 
a  black  sooty  look  aud  a  great  number 
fall  off  befm*e  they  are  mature.  The 
shoots  have  a  disgusting  look  from  the 
of  yellow  pustular  bodies  forming  on 
the  leaves  get  shrivelled,  and  on  many 
DOt  ft  single  berry  forma.  The  coflee 
It  appeared  in  J  843|  on  the  Lupallu 
state,  and  it  or  a  cloeely  allied  species 
observed  on  the  Citrus  acida,F6idium 
m,  Myrtus  zeylanica,  Kosa  indica, 
arborea,  Yitex  neguudo  and  other 
and  most  abundaoUy  on  the  coffee 
in  moist  places.  It  re-appears,  though 
I,  and  is  easily  conveyed  on  clothes 
one  pUce  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner, 
Sir  J.  £.  Tennant  quotes,  is  of  opinion 
I  remedies  have  failed,  and  that  it  must 
itself  out  as  other  blights  do.  The 
of  the  hrown  or  scaly  bug,  Lecaninm 
is  of  a  clear  light  pinkish  brown 
>,  slightly  hairy  and  very  pretty.  It  ia 
delicate  than  the  male  Pseudococous, 
when  young  are  yellowish,  mark- 
jtb  grey  or  light  brown  ;  and  old  indi- 
are  Hght  brown  with  a  dark  margin. 
tB  cold,  damp  and  close  localities  3,000 
height,  and  the  propagation  as  in  the 
bug  is  continuous.  The  brown  bug  is 
iafiected  with  parasites,  amoogat  which 
i  common  are  eight  minute  Hymenop- 
(wasps)  with  brilliant  colours,  bu(  a 
the  AcaruB  tnuulncens,  and  the  larvae 
Cbilocoms  circumdatus,  a  kind  of  lady- 
also  feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larvae  state, 
e  and  female  brown  bug  are  not  dis- 
ible.  The  number  of  eggs  produced 
female  brown  bug  is  about  700.  Those 
white  bug  are  not  so  numerous  :  but 
II^P^gBtioQ  in  C^lon  is  continuous, 
*ioat  tbe  year,  and  this  exphuna  their 
abandance  cnnparod  with  cold  countrim 
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where  the  produce  is  one  generation  of  young 
annually.  The  brown  bug  particularly  the 
full  grown  femul^  is  dreadfully  infested  with 
parasites  which  thus  greatly  help  the  planter. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  coffee  plant- 
ing could  be  carried  on  without  their  aid  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bug.  The  black  bug, 
is  Lecanium  nigrum,  but  the  female  only  ia 
known.  In  colour  it  is  from  yellowish  grey 
to  deep  brown  and  almost  black  in  age,  aud 
of  a  shield-like  shape.  It  occurs  alone  but 
also  intermixed  witii  the  brown  bug— but  it 
is  much  less  abundant  and  therefore  not 
demanding  the  planter's  attention.  Its  occupa- 
tiou  of  a  coffee,  or  any  other,  tree,  gives  rise 
to  the  appcai-aiice  of  a  glutinous  saccliarine 
substance  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Honey-dew.  This  is  either  a  secretion  of  the 
bug  or  the  extravasated  sap  which  flows  from 
the  wounded  tree  oi-  probably  a  combination 
of  both,  A  fungus  or  two  fungi,  the  Syn- 
cladium  nietncri  aud  Triposporium  gardneri 
seem  to  depend  on  this  for  vegetation  as  the 
Honey-dew  and  tbe  fungus  disappear  with 
the  bug.— 5i>  J.  E.  Tennenta  Ceylon^  Vols, 
i,  p  261  ;  ii,  p.  248.  See  Bug,  Coffee,  Coffee 
bug. 

LECANORA,  see  Byes,  Lichens. 

LECANORA  TARTAREA,  see  Dyes. 

LE  CHAMEAU,  Ek.  Camelus  boctrianus. 

LECHAYANASA,  see  Yug-hyasa. 

LECHEE,  seeLichi. 

LEDEBAURIA  HYACINTHINA, 
Erythronium  iudicum,  a  native  of  Bundel- 
cund  and  Hyderabad.  Martius  and  Ainslie 
describe  the  bulbs  as  a  substitute  for  squill, 
and  the  latter  writer  informs  ns  that  they 
are  used  in  cases  of  sb-angury  and  fever  in 
horses.  Bulbs  sent  by  Dr.  Key,  of  Bolarum, 
were  slightly  acrid  and  bitter,  but  although 
given  in  double  and  treble  the  usual  quanti^ 
in  which  squill  is  employed,  they  did  not  in  any 
case  produce  tlie  marked  effects  which  sqnill 
occasions.  The  bulbs  which  Dr.  O'Shaugfa- 
nessy  used  had  not  flowered  that  season. 
From  trials  it  would  appear  that  this  article 
holds  out  but  little  prospect  of  its  ever  being 
usefully  employed  in  medicine. — (yShaugh- 
nessy,  p.  663. 

LKDER,  Dt.,  Geb.  Leather. 

LEDI  GADDI,  Tel.   A  kiud  of  gross. 

LEDJA,  a  rooky  wilderness  in  Palestine, 
which  is  from  two  to  three  days'  jonm^  in 
length,  by  one  in  breadU).  It  is  inhabited 
by  several  Arab  tribes,  viz.,  Selman,  Mod- 
ledj,  Szolout,  Dhouhere  and  Sial  ;  of  these, 
the  Szolout  may  have  about  one  hundred 
tents,  the  Medledj  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
aud  ^e  others  fifty  or  sixty.  They  breed  a 
vast  number  of  goats,  whidi  easily  find  {ws- 
tnrage  amongst  the  rocka.   Arfew^  of  i  them 
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also  keep  sheep  aud  cowb,  snil  cultivate  tlie 
soil  in  some  parts  of  tbe  Ledja,  where  tliey 
sow  wheat  aud  barley.  They  possess  few 
horses. — Buekhardt^  Vol,  iii  ;  Robinsoris 
Travels,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  121,  H6. 

LE  DROMEDAIUK,  Fr.  Camelus  dro- 
medai'ius,  Linn. 

LE  DUGONG  DES  INDES,  Fr.  Hali- 
coi-e  dugong. 

LEDUM  CISTUS.  one  of  the  Ericace«, 
is  cultivated  the  same  as  lavender. 
LBEA  HIBTA,  Banks  ;  Roxh. 


Koko-jongha, 
Sura  padi, 


Bmo. 
Tbl. 


Veluma  mndhi  ch6ttii,TEL. 
CliiTiki  velaiua, 


Grows  in  Bengal  and  thi-oughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  ludia. 

LEEA  MACROPHYLLA,  Roxb. 

ToUu-mudriya,       Beno.  |  Kya-bpt-gyee,  Biibu. 

This  curious  looking  herbaceous  plautwith 
large  leaves  niid  small  white  flowere  grows 
iu  the  south  of  India,  and  is  nscd  in  medi- 
cine, in  riog-worm.  Its  root  is  astringent  and 
mucilaginous.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
tlie  astringent  properties  of  its  roots.  The 
Burmans  use  it  io  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
iu  wounds  ;  in  Hindufttan  it  is  snid  to  be  n 
remedy  for  the  guinea-worm.  Dra.  Wight 
Dud  Wallich  give  iilso  L.  crispa,  L.  staphylea, 
L.  robusttt,  L.  sambucina,  L.  saoguinea,  L. 
parallela.— B.  Br. ;  Mason  ;  TF.  Ic.  ;  Roxb. 

LEEA  STAPHYLEA,  Wight. 


DC. 
Beho. 


S.  indica, 
Ka-let, 


BURU. 


Gilibertia  nalnga, 
Knkar-jhiva, 

Grows  throughout  British  India  aud  Bar- 
mah — .  Wight's  le. ;  Voigt. 

LEECH,  Lieut.,  author  of  vocabularies  of 
seven  languages  spoken  ou  the  west  of  the 
Indus  in  Bom.  Geo.  TrHus.,  1836,  1838; 
Bom.  re-priut,  Vol.  i,  8vo.  Notes  on  a  tour 
through  Beluchistan,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  Vol. 
viii,  667,  and  Grammar  of  the  Kashmir  lan- 
guage; Ibid.,  Vol.xiii,  553. — Dr.  Buisfs  Cat, 

PEECHEE  TREE  or  Li-tchi,  the  Nephe- 
lium  litchi  is  a  shady  and  large  tree,  some 
40  feet  high,  oraamental,  aud  bears  the  fruit 
of  that  name,  it  is  a  delicious  frui^  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  plum.  It  prodaces  a  very 
large  quantity  of  fruil,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  injury  to  be  feaied  from  a  free  use  of  it. 
In  that  respect,  it  is  like  the  mango.  The 
fruit  is  dried  in  India.  Foo-chew-Fo,  in 
Fokein,  in  China,  is  noted  for  this  fruit,  and 
the  trade  in  them  iu  a  dried  state  is  extensive. 
— Bon^nge  America^  p.  152  ;  Bogg,  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  p.  165.   See  Leechee. 

LEECHES. 

Aluk,  aUo  Khirahin,  Ab.  QStWa,  Ob, 

Hm-yau,               Bcum.  Jonk,            Gui.,  Him 

Shwui-chili  :    Ma-  Patchet :  Lintah, 

hwang,              Cunt.  also  Alintab,  Malat. 

Sangtue,                 Fr.  Zelu,  Peru. 

BluMgel,               Grn.  Jaluka,  Savb. 
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Rudalb, 
Attfli, 


SiHOH.  I  Jerika,  Jalagth. 
Tam.  I 


Leeches  of  the  genei-a  Bdella,  Hamaii 
SanguisDgo,  or  Htrudo  medicinalia,  belc 
the  family  Hirudinidse  of  the  class  Ann- 
from  annulus,  a  ring,  and  contain  the 
medicinal  leeches,  which  ai*e  procuiableii 
the  Btaguant  waters  of  India.   In  the 
climate  of  the  Dekhan,  a  caste  of  hindom 
them  for  hospital  use.    The  full  grown 
of  Madras  and  Bengal  will  draw  six 
but  those  employed  in  Bombay 
dram.  The  numbers  of  these  aonelidea  in 
warm  parts  of  the  world  are  immense- 
Hooker  mentions  that,  when  traveUi 
Sikkim,   between  Singtam   and  Cfaak 
wading   through   deep   mud   or  cli" 
ovtT  rocks,  leeches  swarmed  in  inc" 
uumbeifi,  in  the  streams  and  damp 
and   in   the   bushes  :   they  got  into 
hair,  huug  on  his  eyelids  and  crawlei 
his  legs  aud  dovm  his  back.    He  re; 
took  upwai-ds  of  1 00  from  his  l^s,  vbes 
small  ones  used  to  collect  on  clusters  oa 
instep,  and  the  sores  they  produced  vet* 
healed  for  five  months.   He  thinks  sn 
tobacco  applied  to  the  feet  the  b^t  m' 
preventing  their  attacks.    He  thinks 
extraordinary  abundance  of  these  Anneli 
Sikkim  may  canse  the  death  of  many  i 
Some  marked  murmna  have  followed 
wet  seasons,  when  the  leeches  appear  ia ' 
diblo  numbers  ;  and  the  disease  in  tbe 
described  to  ham  by  the  Lepchs  as  ia 
stomach,  in  no  way  differs  from  what 
would  produce.   It  is  a  well-known  fsel, 
these  creatures  have  lived  for  days  ia 
fauces,  nares,  and  stomachs  of  the  h 
subject,  causing  dreadful  sufferings  and 
He  bus  seen  the  cattle  feeding  in  places 
the  leeches  ao  abounded  that  fifty  or 
were  frequently  together  on  liis  ankles  j 
ponies  are  almost  maddened  by  their 
the  fetlocks.    The  leeches  used  in  the 
cutta  Hospitals  are  caught  in  tanks  and 
iu  the  direction  of  Baraset  by  persons 
allow  them  to  fasten  on  the  naked  skin, 
are  to  be  procured  at  all  seasons  ;  bnt 
occasiouallyBcarce  during  the  months  of  ' 
aud  May,  when  the  tanks  dry  up.  Tbe 
price  is  two  rupees  per  hun^«d.  In 
Upper  Provinces  a  superior  kind  of  1 
used,  cilled  the  Shakooabadi  jonk, 
in  tbe  tauks  about  Shakoabud  in  the 
district.    The  Punjab  leeches  are  tbe 
best,  and  are  procured  in  abundance 
Pateealah  iu  the  Sirhind  district  The 
kooabad   letch  will  generally  bcai' 
applications,  and  it  is  the  only  descri 
leech  that  tvill  do  so.   The  animal  is 
light  olive  ^en  colour^|^^g^^with 
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yellow  stripe!)  on  the  sides.  Tho 
D  wild  leech  of  the  Upper  Provinces  is 
"  Dabree    but  for  HospiUl  purposea 
ery  inferior  to  those  mentioued.  The 
~  price  of  Sliakooabadi  leeclies  varies 
liree  to  four  rupees  per  hundred.  The 
from  eight  aouiis  to  one  rupee  per 
In  Europe  leeches  are  Itept  in  pans 
little  soft  water,  the  vessels  being 
with  canvass  to  admit  the  air.  In 
they  are  placed  in  common  earthen 
vith  moist  clay.   The  common  leecli 
■ia  the  Beugal  Uospttols  averages  50 
m  weighty  and  draws  from  two  to  three 
rscbma  of  blooil.   In  Southern  India 
found  iu  almost  all  pools  which  are 
in  BuDimer  and  in  which  the  water  is 
nt  is  not  imprcgjiated  with  salts.  It 
that  cattle  are  fi«quently  affected  by 
lUiering  to  their  throats  when  drinking, 
htle  recommended  ^ah  to  the  ryots  iis 
'y  and  thinks  an  addition  of  salt  to  tlie 
ash  uf>nally  fi}vcn,  an  effectual  remedy. 


Lcodies  and  their  effects  must  have  been 
kuown  from  the  earliest  times,  tliey  were 
early  employed  by  the  Hindoos  and  Arabs, 
and  six  kinds  of  useful  and  six  of  venomous 

leeches  are  mentioned  by  Susrutft  and  Avi- 
ceuua. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  p.  17  ;  Mr. 
Daiiif's  Notes  quoted  by  O'Shaug /messy,  p. 
680  ;  Jtoide's  MSS.  ;  Sir  J.  E.  I'etment's 
Ceylon^  \  Royle's  Hindoo  Med.,  p.  38  ; 
fVise's  Hindoo  Med.,  p.  177  ;  Eng.  Cye.  ; 
Mad.  Lit.  Journ. 

LEEDES,  Newberry*  Storey  and  Fitch, 
four  adventurous  mercliants,  who,  twenty 
years  after  the  East  India  Company  obtained 
its  first  Royal  Charter,  were  commissioned  by 
the  Turkey  Company  to  visit  India  and  ascer- 
tain what  openings  for  British  enterprise 
existed  there.  They  traveled  Syria,  de- 
scended the  Tigris  to  Bassora,  and  thence 
took  shipping  to  Ormus  and  Hindustan. 
One  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Akbnr  ;  another  died  in  the  Pnnjab,  a  third 
became  a  raonknt  Goa.and  the  fourth,  Ralph 


li|f<a  ceylanica  occurs  i»  Ccylou,  H.t  Fitoh,  after  wandering  to  Slam  and  Malacca, 


halted  at  Coylon  and  Colombo  on  the  5Ui 
Mai-ch  1S89,  aud  was  pi-obabty  the  first 
Englishman  who  ever  beheld  the  isUnd. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon. 
LEEDUNG,  see  Kuunwer. 
LEEGETAN  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of 
isliinds  which  stretch  from  the  Tawee  Tawee 
islands,  and  from  Unsang  a  great  way  out 
from  the  const  of  Borneo.  The  most  southern 
is  in  lat.  4"  20'  H.—Horsb, 

LEEKS,  the  Allium  porrum,  of  Ztitn.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  Tenasserim  areas  much 
attaclied  to  leeks,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  the 
a  smooth  lip,  with  centre  pi-ojeeting, ;  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt,  and  tliey  abound 
terrcstrinl.    Dr.  Carter  remarked  that  j  in  their  gardens.   Tho  seed  may  be  sown  at 
ies  of  Miitheran  leech  appears  to  be  j  the  commencement  of  the  rainp,  or  after,  in 


in  the  ArohipelaKO.   Mr.  Carter  in  n 
idum,  ou  the  Leeches  of  Western  Iii- 
tions  as  the  differeuce  between  the 
n  and  common  leech,  that  tlie  oom- 
ii  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  of  an 
ecu  colour,  has  seven  lines  down  its 
but  uo  black  spots,  twelve  eyes,  nrran^- 
'rilateratly,  an  uneven  lip,  with  its 
notched,  and  is  aquatic.    The  Mathe- 
ch  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour,  has  ft 
line  down  its  back,  and  is  covered  over 
hlack  spots,  ten  eyes  arranged  in  a  semi- 


on  throughout  the  jungles  in  the  wcst- 
rt  of  India  as  well  as  in  tho  islands  of 
and  MHdn<;a.tcar,  and  is  so  abundant, 
and  voracious,  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
ble  ob.stucle  to  those  who  have  to  pass 
h  localities  infested  by  them,  not  only 
ting  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  often 
ing    irritable   and  festering  ulcers. 
0  isangnisorba  is  the  paddyfield  leech  of 
,  and  Hemopsis  pidudum  is  the  cattle 
of  that  island.   There  are  said  to  be 
one  foot  long  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
in  China.   The  Leech  zoue  of  Malabar 
1,000  to  0,000  feet  above  the  son.  In 
t  season  travelling  in  the  forests  is  very 
'Dt>  There  are  no  leeches,  musquitoes 
'8  ui  Thibet ;  and  maggots  or  flics 
▼er  seen  there.    There  are  no  bees  or 
in  DiQgcham,or  Thibet.    Leeches  are 
:8  throu^out  the  hot  moist  parts  of 
The  Plonaria  oceura  near  Madras. 
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iieds,  broad-cnst.  When  about  six  inches 
high  they  require  transplanting  into  large 
beds,  or  rows,  at  least  one  foot  apart :  they  go 
to  seed  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  grow 
very  well  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Menu 
pays  garlick,  onions,  leeks  and  mushrooms, 
no  twice-born  man  must  eat,  and  all  vege- 
tables raised  in  dnng. — Mason  ;  Riddeli  ; 
Menu,  eh.  v,  para  3. 

LEELAMIiITU,  Savs.  Lcela,  play,  and 
amrita,  nectar. 

LEEMA  ISLANDS,  a  group  lying  15 
miles  north  of  the  island  of  Carimata — Morsb. 
LEEPK,  Fce  Kunawer. 
LEEVIYA-GAHA,  Si5Gn.  Helicteres 
isoi-a,  Linn.  ;  Rh.  ;  Roxh.  ;  W.^A.',  W.  Ic. 

LEEZAN,  a  village  of  scattered  houses  ou 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  down  to  the 
river  Zab.  A  mountain  stream  empties 
itself  into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  village. 


which  it  separates  frran  the  cj 

■  ized  by 


rmg 


LEFT-HAND  CASTE. 


LEaiSLATIVE  COUNCILS, 


the  massacre  of  the  Nestoriaus  by  the  Eoords, 
the  iahabitants  of  Leezan  took  refuge  upon  a 
platform  on  the  rock  abore  the  church,  where 
they  defied  all  the  attempts  of  Beda  Khan 
Bey  to  dislodge  them.  But  beiog  at  hist 
starved  out,  they  capitulated  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  surrender  their 
arms  and  property,  and  their  lives  to  be 
spared.  The  Roords  on  being  admitted  to 
the  platform  aud  havtug  taken  the  arras, 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter^  but 
few  persons  throughout  the  entire  valley 
escaped  this  terrible  masgacre. 
LEFT-HAND.  CASTE. 


Karv. 


Idftngu, 

Idsm, 

Idakai, 


TUL 


Edag&i  kul*, 
Eddayai, 

The  vai&hnava  hiudoo  races  in  tlio  south  of 
India,  speak  of  themselves  as  of  the  right  or 
left-haud.  The  Earoatic  ennmeintioa  of  the 
left-hand  castes,  furnishes  Dine,  tiz  : 


3.  Devangftda,  ve»Ten. 

4.  Ganigu',  oil-maken- 

K.  tiollu-,  money'curiert. 
6.  PaliwAQ  and  Pslawao, 
Gultivatori. 

8.  Beda,  hunten,  fovlera. 

9.  Madiga,  tannart,  ear- 
rwra  and  ■hoe-maJcera. 


1.  Panchala  or  artitaiu. 

a.  Kammar&na,  black- 

smith. 

b.  Badago,  carpenter. 

c.  Kaaiagar,  brarier. 

d.  Eallurtiga,  atone- 

cattor. 

e.  Akasale,  goldaiaith. 

2.  Beri-sethi,  tradera. 

Much  animosity  and  quarrels  long  occur- 
red between  the  right  and  left-hand  sects  ;the 
cause  of  which  or  the  points  of  difference,  the 
disputants  themselves  are  generally  unable  to 
state. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  Hindoo 
Sects,  implies  that  there  exiats  in  Northern 
India  a  sectarian  hiudoo  division,  into  right 
and  left-hnnd  secte,  and  that  the  left-hand 
sect  are  worshippers  of  the  "  sakti"  or  female 
powers  of  the  hindoo  deities.  He  says  that 
when  the  worship  of  any  goddess  is  performed 
in  a  public  manner,  and  agraeably  to  the 
Vedic  or  Pauranic  ritual,  it  does  not  com- 
pnliend  the  impure  practices  which  are 
attributed  to  a  difiereut  division  of  the 
adorers  of  Sokti,  and  which  arc  particularly 
prescribed  to  the  followers  of  that  system. 
In  this  form  it  is  ter-ned  the  Dukshina  or 
right-hand  form  of  worship,  to  distinguish 
it  from  tlie  Vami  or  Vamacliari,  tlie  left- 
haud  worshippers  or  those  who  adopt  a  ritual 
contrary  to  that  which  in  usual,  and  to  what, 
indeed,  they  dare  publicly  avow.  Tlicy 
woi'sfaip  Devi,  Lakshmi,  Saraswati,  tlic  Matri, 
the  Nayika,  the  Yogini,  and  even  the  fiend- 
like  Daktui  and  Saktni,  are  admitted  to  a 
share  of  homage.  Siva  with  ^e  two  hands, 
is  an  object  of  veneration,  especially  iu  the 
form  of  Bhairava,  with  which  modification  of 
the  deity  it  is  the  object  of  the  worahipper  to 
identify  himself.  The  worship  of  the  Vama- 
chari,  is  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  Tan- 
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tras.   It  resolves  itself  inlo  vaiions  sub' 
apparently  into  difierent  Beets,  of  which 
of  the  Kuilft  or  Enlina  is  declared  to  be 
eminent   The  object  of  ibe  wnship, ' 
the  reverence  of  Devi  or  Sakti,  who  ii 
with  Siva,  to  obtain  sopernatural  pow 
this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death 
Siva  and  $akti.    All  the  forms  of 
require  the  use  of  some  or  all  of  the 
Makara,  Manea,  Mitsya,  flesh,  fiah, 
women  and  wine  are  the  five-fold 
which  takes  away  all  sin.    But  the 
sakti-worshippers  are  wholly  unkoowD* 
south  of  Uie  peninsala  of  India,  iu  ivh' 
enmity  between  the  right  and  l^hasd 
is  bitter,  and  which  in  Slndras  vai 
restrained  by  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  chief  Magistrate,  between 
and  186O.—  mis0n's  Hindoo  8ect$. 

LEGASPI,  in  1564,  in  the  n 
Philip  the  second  of  Spain,  with  fire 
and  four  hnudred  seamen,  went  from 
as  governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  nl ' 
ly  fixed  himself  on  Zebu,  whicli  for 
time  was  tho  ceotral  seat  of  Spanish 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS,  for 
tug  laws  for  Brilisb  India,  sit  at  each 
prasidenoy  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madnt 
Bombay.  In  forming  the  Goveiiior( 
Legislative  Conucil,  on  the  16th  J 
1862,  tho  following  Resolution  was 
by  the  GoverDor-General  in  Council  oa 
date.    The   Governor-Gen  ei'al  in 
under  tho  authority  vested  in  him 
Act  24  and  25  Victoria,  Cap.  67, 
is  pleased  to  uppoiut  Saturday  the  1 
JanuBiy  1862,  at  U  a.  m.  as  the  ti 
tho  Council  Qiamber  iu  the  Govemrocn 
at  Calcutta  as  the  place  for  the  first 
iug  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Governor-' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  aad 
lations  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
and  to  summon  the  several  members 
.said  council  to  attend  the  said  meeting 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  in  fonni 
Bengal  Council  on  the  l7th  Januaiy 
there  was  issued  the  following  Proc' 
to  which  tlie  sanction  of  Her  Majesty 
been  signified  by  the  Secretary  of  S' 
Council  as  i-cquired  by  the  provis' 
Section  XLIX,  24  and  25  Victoria, 
is  hereby  piade  and  pablished  for 
infoi-mation.: — "  Whereas  it  is  declared' 
XLlVUi  Section  of  the  Act  24  and  25 
toria,  Cap. 67,  called  tlie  'Indian 
Act,  1861/  that  the  Governor 
Council  so  loou  as  it  shall  appear  to 
pedient  shall  by  Proclamation  extcad 
provisions  of  the  said  Act,  toacfaiag- 
roaking  tJi4  laws  and  regulatioas  for 
peace  and  ^pod  gorenuneDt  of  i  the 
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LEGtTMIKOS^. 

vit4  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e  snd  Bomtwy  to  tlic 
Bi^nt^af  divi)<iou  of  the  prosidency  of  Fort 
WilliaiD,  and  that  he  shall  specify  in  sucli 
Proclamation  the  period  at  which  such  pro- 
visions shall  take  e(fevt  and  the  number  of 
couneilloi'B  whom  the  Lieut.-Gnveruor  of  the 
md  Jirisioti  may  nominate  for  his  assistance 
iu  making  laws  and  regulntiona  ;  inul  whereas 
it  is  further  declared  by  Section  XLVII  of 
the  said  Act  that  it  shall  be  Inwfut  for  tlie 
GoTeroor-Geneml  in  Coaneil  as  aforesaid  by 
mt-h  Proclamation  as  aforesaid  to  fix  the 
limits  of  any  presidenny.  diviiiion,  province, 
or  territory  of  India,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ai:l,Hiid  further  by  Proclamation  todivide  or 
alrer  from  time  to  time  the  limits  of  any  such 
presidency,  division,  proviiife,  or  territory  for 
the  said  purpose,  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  in  Council  l>y  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him  as  above,  does 
herehy  declare  and  pi'<>elaim  that  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  said  Act  touching  the  mnkin*; 
of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  peace  and 
Rood  government  of  the  presidencies  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Bombay  ai«  extended  to  the 
Bengal  division  of  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William,  and  that  they  shall  take  effect  from 
the  18th  ofJanuary  1862.  And  His  Excel- 
lency in  Council  does  further  direct  iu  con- 
forDiity  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Ac-t^ 
tttot  the  nuiii)>ei'  of  eouni-illon  whom  the 
Lieu  tenant-Go  vcrnor  of  the  snid  division  of 
the  presidency  of  Fort  William  may  nomi- 
Dste  fur  his  assistance  ii>  making  laws  and 
re<Tulation.s  sliull  )>e  twelve,  und  His  Exccl- 
leucy  in  Council  doth  further  direct  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisio&K  of  (he  niad  Act, 

that  tlie  Rengnl  ilivision  of  the  said  presi-  |  tion  Cnrvembi-iic.    Many  species  are  tonics 


LEGUMI>'OSjG. 

CorvembrlK. 

1  Rr»Mnl«, 
6-G  IsMbanla, 

1  Culutca. 
■2  (ixytroi'fi. 
33  AetrtiicaliMi, 
I  U  LildMiHUdtio, 
I  Ulphaea. 
3  Urmucarpon, 

1  tidSMUptt, 

3  Zornta, 

1  StyloBMitht-R, 
e  jlSflhynomene 

4  Smithlft, 

5  Loarea, 
U  Urarfa. 
60  IX'smodium, 

4  DioiTmH, 

2  Tavemtera. 
1-3  lledyiunim, 

V  Eltdotii, 

5  jA-i|iii)eu, 

3  Uxyramphii, 

2  AlluwU 
10  Alyslcarpua. 

a  Clear, 

6  Vlda, 

3  En  uin, 

2  I'lsuin. 
i  L.MtIiyruB. 
1  <  irobiis, 

3  Abnu. 

KfctemliriK. 
1  Amherstin. 
I  TuiiiariiiduB, 
I  llnrvxyliim, 
B  {'KtliHrtocarpaB, 

6  Cvnometra, 
1  liitsla, 
]  Oiitc:i, 
30  KnuhltitR, 
1  Aloexvloii, 
1  Dlaliu'iii, 


2-  3  Sitpbora, 

2  Kdwardfia, 
4  ( hmusia, 
I  MocrotroplB, 
1  PiptanthiM. 
1  Thermopais, 
1  Heylnndla, 

80  Cruularla. 
1  Priotropls, 
I  CyUaus, 
1  OnonlB. 
1  Anthyllis, 
I  Medlca^, 
1  Kothia, 
T  Trigooella, 
9  Uclllotus, 

3  Trlfolluiii, 
1  tiotun, 
1  PortalotuB, 
I  (^yninopBlB, 
\  ryonoipnra, 

4  I'Boralwv, 
61  I  iidlRoftm, 

e  (  liioria, 
3  Shutiu-la, 

1  Groiio, 
t  .lohnia, 

2  UalHClla, 

3  <  'OllKH, 

4  l>ueniria, 

3  PuiiiuBin, 
l3UIycfDe. 
2  i'neuilarllitia. 
ZS  TcpliroBia, 

I  Arartilf^ 
1  (ilalilKliin, 

1  Anumo, 

3-  4  Giillandina, 
IS  (.'KBalpiiiia. 

2  PolnciBiifl, 
C  Alezuneuriin, 
1  l'ti-ri>li>binm, 

3  Hardwkkin, 

3  .lotlPBlB, 

1  DallioiiBlr^ 
3  HumlKildlla, 

The  LcfTumitiof^rc  are  lierbs,  under  shruba, 
phriiliH  or  trees,  und  most  of  iJiem  furnish 
products  uppful  to  man.  Pens,  beans,  clover, 
fnintloiii,  liircrn,  llquorio*,  indigo,  medicki*, 
and  trefoils,  lupines,  and  numerous  other 
common  KurnppHu  genera,  belong  to  the  sec- 


1  Marninlhue, 
10  IthynrhoBia, 
I  I'vrrhotriolila. 
19  Flutilnjriii, 
30  rbasMtluB, 
3  Koniinnia, 
3  Canthiin)Bi>er- 

mnm, 
1  Cyrtotropii, 
1  SoJh. 
I  33  Diillohof. 
3  Ublab. 
3  PacltyrrblsDB, 

5  I'arochvtnii, 
1  PBophocanmB, 
G  CanavaliB, 

i:  lluonna, 
3  CajMas. 

6  AtylOBia, 
3  Uunbaria, 
1  CyatioAitennuiQi 
1  CyllBta, 

15  Kiytlirina, 
f  Butea, 
1  KIi-lEotropls, 
3  DerriB, 
1  Knd»«p«nnniii, 
3s  I'onKamln. 

7  MillMtla. 
1  Brachypteram, 

35  llaltfcrgla, 
I  I'terocarpn^, 
1  Sarcodum. 


1  AorocarpuB, 
1  Kntada, 
T  Slimosa, 

3  Parkta, 

21  Injta. 

4  DrsmanthnB, 
1  (^Blllea, 

;i  A'ltiiaiithera, 
1  ProaopiB, 
4T  ACflcla. 
I  VHCIiellla. 


deDi.>y  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  xhuli  foi 
the  purposes  of  the  said  Act  extend  to  and 
include  all  the  provinces,  dibtricts  and  places 
which  are  now  administered  by  tliuLieutenant- 
Govenior  of  Bengal. 

LEGNO  DEL  BRASILE,  It.,  also  Veral- 
uoIt.,  Bnizil  wood.  CiBsalpina  suppun,  Linn. 

LEGNO  DI  FERRO,  It.    Iron  wood. 

LEGNO  GIALLO  DE  BRASILIO,  It. 
Fnstic. 

LEGNORIZIA,  It.  Liquoriue  root 
LEGNO  RODIE,  It.  B«se-vood. 
LEGUMINOS^  of  authors,  the  Bean 
tribe  of  plants,  has  been  named  by  Lindley, 
Fabaeeai.  It  compriiies  362  genera,  and 
between  three  and  four  thousand  species,  of 
which  133  genera  and  891  s[>ecie8  occur  in 
the  East  Indies,  arranged  by  botanists  in 
two  sections,  viz.,  the  Curvembriec,  radicle 
Wk  upon  the  Cotyledons  :  and  the  Rectem- 
briie,  radicle  bent  straight.  The  following 
will  show  the  genera  and  the  nnmber  of  the 
Hast  Indian  species  in  each  section : 
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and  astringents,  othera  yield  a  kind  of  gum, 
and  ill  a  very  large  number  of  s])ecies,  narcotic 
properties  have  been  discovered.  A  cassia 
fni-iiirihes  the  senna-leaves  of  the  shops,  to 
thiti  also  belong  the  tamarind  and  Algnroba 
frnits.  tho  tror*s  yielding  logwood,  Brazil- 
w<K)il,  Mipp'in-wdod,  &c.,  and  Hymeneea  from 
which  gnm  anime  is  procured.  Some  of  them 
yield  dyes.  The  Locust-trees  of  north 
America  belong  to  this  order,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  their  gigantic,  stature.  Gum  Arabic, 
Senegal,  Sasaa,  and  others,  are  produced  by 
diffei-ent  species ;  catechu  is  the  extract  of 
the  astringent  iutrk  of  Acacia  ejilechu,  and  one 
of  the  timbers  known  in  England  as  rose-wood 
is  said  to  be  the  wood  of  some  Mimosa  inhabit- 
iug  the  interior  of  Brazil  One  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  among  the  plants  of  this 
order  is  tho  excessive  irritability  observable 
in  the  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Mimosse, 
such  as  M.  pndica,  M.  sensitiTa,  which  are 
hence  called  sensitive  plants.  It  is  however 
a  special  peculiBri^,and  n^^^(^|^iient 


LEU. 


LEH. 


miles  fi-om  the  Indus,  iu  the  upper  part  of  an 
open  vnltey,  wliicli  rises  gradually  as  itT^ 
i-filert  ivajn  the  river,  so  tlint  tlte  town  is 
rntlier  more  than  1,200  feet  ubore  its  level,  oc 
about  1 1,UOU  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town 
occupies  the  elope,  niul  suri'ounds  the  base  of 
a  low  spur,  on  the  left  or  cast  side  of  die 
viilley,  while  the  eontre  and  right  uiile  an 
occupied  by  exteiiKire  Uvittit  of  cultivation, 


*>fcurreiice  ;  utilesK  the  folding  up  at  iii<;ht  of 
th*'  leaves  of  (he  whole  suh-oriler  be  legaiiled  j 
ua  uii  iDstaiioe  of  the  siinie  iiritahle  qimlity  ! 
ill  a  low  de-jree.  Of  this  fHinily,  in  Bui  miih,  j 
Ciipraiti  Bpiifoii  nienlicnis  ii»  valuable  timber  I 
Ireep,  Aciiciii  slipnlala  and  two  species  of 
Acueia  not  named,  used  by  the  Burmese  for 
naves  and  spokcfi  of  wlieels.  Acacia  stipulala  ; 
is  a  vnhiable  wood  for  geiicnil  piir|KM*ef,  its  ' 
niiddliufr  girth  and  scarcity  would,  however,  j  the  fields  rising  in  terraces  oae  above aaotfaer, 
render  it  usi-lessexceptin  fmnll  qunntitiesand  I  and  watered  by  little  rills  drawn  from  i 
scantling.  s))ecie.s  of  Dalbergia,  rcHcmbting  stn-am  which  descends  iu  die  centre  of  tbs 
Bombay  bhickwoo.!  ;  Cassia  fistula,  luga  |  valley.  The  aspect  of  the  town,  wbirh  it 
xylociupa  niid  ricrocarpiis  Indica  are  of;  very  peculiar,  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
this  ordpr.  Cnssin  fistula,  a  beautiful  ornn- j  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of  Moih^ 
mont^il  in  e,  yields  a  wood  useful  for  (uniiture,  j  croft's  Travels,  fiom  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Tre- 
iiuvcs  and  .spokes  ul'wlieels  mid  tool  Iiiiudles  ;  bei-k.  In  the  usighbourhood  of  the  lowi 
Iii>;n  xvlocarpn  is  a  dense  wood,  resembling; ,  there  are  sevet*ul  small  enclosures,  pUulcil 
Cassia  fistnlii,  usied  for  wiudlassef,  block  i  with  poplai- and  willow  trees.  The  governor 
f heaves  and  fur  parts  of  gun  carrin^fos,  but' of  Laduk,  'ia  a  deputy  of  the  msharaja  of 
too  brittitj  to  resist  coiicufsiou — Pterocarpus  '  Kashmir,  to  whom  the  rule  of  Ladak  has  de- 
indica  is  therefore  preferred  and  generally  j  volved  as  a  dependency  of  the  latiercouniiy, 
adopted.  The  fnmily  is  rich  in  trce^,  but  not  |  uud  ho  resides  in  the  town  ;  but  the  detacb- 
niueh  W)  in  temperiito  climates. — Major  ment  of  troops,  amounting  to  about  loO  tacn, 
Benson  ;  Voifft ;  kng.  Cyc.  i  who  form  the  military  garrison  of  the  placf, 

LKGYA,  see  Shan.  !  occupy  u  smullsqnoi"e  fort  on  the  westwilenf 

LKH,  tlip  capital  of  Lailak,  in  hit.  34*  8'  5" '  the  valley,  about  a  mile  from  tlic  town  of 
N.,  long.  77°  14'  36'  E.,  is  11,527  above  the;  The  peculinrities  of  the  buddhist  religioa, 
sea.    It  Ih  three  miles  north  of  the  Indus  and  (  as  pra<:ti^d  ia  Tibet,  wlu<di  are  everywhere 


is  the  largest  town  in  Western  'I'ibet,  and  a 
most  importiuit  place  for  the  trade  between 
Cciitrid  Asia  and  Indiii.  In  summer  when 
caravans  from  distant  regions  meet  at  Leh, 
the  number  and  variety  of  tribes  is  remark- 
ably greats  II  is  tho  principal  place  of 
i-eudcvouz  for  mcrcliauts  travelling  to  and 


conspi<-uous  in  all  parts  of  Ladak,  are  espe- 
cially remitrknble  in  the  capital.  The  princi- 
pal moDAstertes  in  the  nuighbourhood  of  Leli 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  town  iu  t)>e 
vi.riuity  of  villages  l>oth  up  and  domi  Ik 
InduK  ;  I)ut  religious  edifices  of  tlie  nnnT 
kinds  which  are  everywhere  so  eomnxn  !■ 


from  Yarkand.    The  variety  of  trihes  which  i  TibetfUra  seen  all  raundljcli  in  great  numb«:<. 


is  to  ho  found  in  Leh,  ih  particularly  great  on 
Account  of  its  extended  trade  with  rhe 
differeut  parts  of  central  Asia.  The  level  of 
the  Indus  at  Leh,  is  10,723  feet.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  (inclusive  of  the  numer- 
ous traders  who  come  from  all  parts  and 
constantly  reside  in  Leh)  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  of  which  considerably  more  tlian 
liaif  are  females.  In  1820,  Moorcroft  esti- 
mated tlie  population  of  Leii  at  between 
150,000  and  180,000  souli*.  The  Bhot  of 
the  Tibetans  have  been  extending  westward. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya  divide  Hin- 
dustan from  Bhotlaod,  but  there  ore  Bhot  iu 
several  parts  soutb  of  the  crest  of  those 
mighty  mountains  in  Garhwal  and  Kumaon. 
The  people  of  Leh,  the  eastern  Tibetans, 
call  themselves  Bhotiah,  or  inhabitants  of 
Bhot.-  They  are  not  so  tall  as,  but  are  stouter 
made,  than  the  Tibetans  of  Balti  or  little 
Tibet,  who  though  Tibetan  in  language  and 
appearance,  are  all  mahomedans.  Leh  is 
the  most  important  pUce,  and  only  town 
of  Western  Tibet.  It  is  situated  about  three 
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Along  tho  rond  by  which  the  towu  is  ap- 
proached tliere  is  a  very  loug  building,  ofllie 
kind  called  Mane,  extending  for  more  litia 
half  a  mile.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  walls 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  nud  nearly  eix 
feet  high,  the  intervals  between  which  are 
filled  up  with  stones  «nd  rubbish,  auJ 
the  whole  covered  with  a  sloping  roof, 
which  rises  at  a  gentle  angle  to  tlie  ixutnl 
ridge,  midway  between  the  two  walls. 

The  population  of  Leh,  as  of  the  eountry  at 
large,  is  of  the  Tibetan  stock,  hot  a  voy 
considerable  number  of  Kashmirians  arc 
domesticated  at  Leh,  and  a  mixinl  race  ba> 
originated  from  them,  and  tiie  women  of  tlie 
country,  termed  Argand.  The  KaBhtnin 
and  their  descendants  ai*e  engaged  in  con* 
merce,"  and  the  lower  oi-ders  follow  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  butchers,  cooks  and  petty  retailers. 
There  art  also  some  Turani  merchants,  and 
in  the  lands  of  Chushut  a  colony  of  Haiti 
mohammedans  is  established.  The  Ladaki 
people  art,  in  genera),  a  mild  and  timid  pe<^Ci 
Wk,  hoiest,  wd  m^^^if^  coiTupied 


LEMON. 


UDieatioo  with  the  dissolute  Kash- 
t  they  are  indolent,  nod  exceedingly 
d  too  apt  to  be  addicted  to  intoxica- 
Kashmiriaus  here,  as  well  as 
-re  else,  sue  notorious  for  every  kind 
acj,  aod  where  they  alwuud  the 
the  coQDtryare  tainted  by  i<inii1ar 
ey  have  some  singular  domestic 
When  an  eldest  sou  niun-iefi, 
ty  of  his  father  descends  to  him, 
charged  with  Uie  maintenance  of 
ta.  They  nay  continue  to  live  with 
and  his  wife  please,  if  nor,  he 
them  with  a  separate  dwelling.  A 
son  is  usually  made  a  Lama.  Should 
more  brothel's,  and  they  agree  to 
gement,  the  juniors  become  inferior 
to  the  wife  of  the  elder:  all  the 
bowerer,  are  considered  as  belong- 
head  of  the  family.   The  younger 
have  no  authority,  they  wail  upon 
as  his  aerrants,  and  can  be  turued 
oors  at  his  pleasure,  without  ita 
ombent  upon  him  to  provide  for 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother  his 
aatliority,  aud  widow  devolve  upon 
brother.   The  women  ofLadak,  in 
ce  of  their  great  proportionate  num- 
it  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence,  and 
:tic  occupations  and  wool-pick- 
ich  they  are  very  expert,  they  arc  the 
labourers  in  the  fields.   They  are  a 
'y  good-humoured  race,  and  scold- 
railing  are  almost  unknown  amongst 
''•port  OH  the  J?roeeedi»ifS  of  the 
Surrey  of  India,  p.  4  ;  Rob.  Schl. ; 

<'m  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in 
Vol  i,  p.  188  ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Tra- 
Wettem  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  pp. 
185,  247  ;  Latham's  JBthnology  ;  A. 
ham ;  Mooreroft's  Travels,  pp.  3 1 9, 
Balti,  Bylts,  Dard,  Gangri  range, 
ra-koram,  Kailas,  Ladak,  Maryul, 
Tibet. 

^  HiKX>.   Cotoueaster  obtusa. 
Hind.    Species  of  Tamaris^k  ;  Gbaz 
lei,  is  Tamai-ix  dioica  ;  Kliar  lei, 
Nar  lei,  is  Tamarix  orientalis. 
AT,  see  Kelat. 

see  Eelat,  Bangolzye. 
N,  see  Kidder. 
NITZ,  see  India. 
,  Gas.  Glue. 
UiHD.  ?    Terminalia  bialata,  Roxb. 
Geth.  FUx. 
SAAT,  G».  Linseed. 
LEPIS  GUTTATA,  see  Agama. 
SAUKUS,  laaAKiDf .  Reptiles. 

HRIX,  a  genus  of  birds  eatablish- 
Mr.  Swainson,  with  the  following 
dutaeters  much  compressed  ; 
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culmen  graduaHy  curved  ;  nostrils  Inrge, 
membrHUUceous;  tail  moderate,' deeply  forked. 
Captain  Tickell  fouud  Leiotlirix  avgenlHuria 
and  Siva  strigula,  about  the  sides  of  Mooleit. 
Stacliyris  nigriceps,  iu  hilly  foiests  3,000 
feet.  The  Intcous-colourcd  finch,  Leiothrix 
luleus,  is  common  in  the  valleys  about  Dug- 
shai,  aud  is  to  be  seen  iu  tlic  plains  in  winter. 
LKK,  see  Lur. 

LELAII,  Maut.  a  small  brass  canister, 
swivel  gona  caifyiug  half  pound  shot,  manu- 
factured by  the  Achinese  at  Falembang. — 
Low^e  Sarawak,  p.  220. 

LEMA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  tln-ee  large 
and  one  small  island  the  outermost  of  the 
gi-eat  Archipelago  tliat  fronts  tlie  Canton 
river. 

LEMAKCHAIR,  Malay.  Tallow. 

LEMA-PASS  in  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  Thom- 
son says,  that,  when  in  the  Lemah  pass, 
it  required  reflection  on  the  fact  that  we  were 
traversing  a  tract  in  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  were  from  15,000  to  15,500  feet 
above  ttie  level  of  the  sea,  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  very  mouutiiitious  luiture  of  the  coun- 
try we  were  passing  through,  which  was,  if 
any  part  of  Tibet  (wliicli  I  have  seen)  may 
be  so  called,  the  Table  Laud,  nortli  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  height  of  the  mountains, 
too,  was  in  fact  greater  than  we  had  at  first 
been  inclined  to  believe,  the  gentleness  of  the 
slopes  making  us  think  the  ridges  nearer  than 
tliey  really  were,  and  therefore  leading  to  a 
false  estimate  of  their  height.  In  general 
they  were  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height 
and  their  summits  therefore  from  16,000  to 
1 7,000  feet  above  the  level  of.  the  sea. — Dr. 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  p.  151. 

LEMBA,  see  India. 

LEMBO,  Bkng.    Citrus  limonum,  Jiisso. 

LEMGOW,  see  Ngelbert  Kfcmpfer. 

LEMMUS,  see  Muridie,  Mns. 

LEMNACEiE,  Schleiden.  The  Duck- 
weed ti'ibe  of  plants,  of  which  L.  uruciata,  L. 
ohcordata,  L.  orhiculata  occur  in  India. 

LEMNA  GIBBA,  Taiarinov. 

Shwui-p'ing,  Calif, 

The  duck-weed  of  China,  used  medicinally, 
is  deemed  cooling,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic, 
astringent,  and  alterative.  It  is  used  iu  skin 
affections  and  to  wash  acre  eyes,  carbuncles, 
syphilitic  sores.  The  dried  plant  is  barut  to 
destroy  musquitocs. — Smith,  Mat.  Med.,  Chin. 

LEMNA  MINOR,  the  common  duck- 
weed grows  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya. — 
Hooher,  Vol.  i,  p.  306. 

LEMON. 

OUroa  litaonum,  Ritta  AtPoit  |  Umo  tnberosni  not  L. 


LEMON  GRASS  OIL. 


lem:de,id£. 


Xiemu,  Ar.,  Hutd.,  Psbb. 
Korna-neboo,  Bxmo, 
Niog-mung,  Chin. 
Idmoenen,  Dot. 
LimoDt,  Fr. 
Limoaea,  tisB. 


Limbo,  Nimbu, 

Limoni, 

Limbo, 

Limoes, 

Limonu, 

Limonea, 


HlHD. 

It. 
Febs. 

Post, 
Kua. 
St. 


This  largely  cultivated  tree  grows  wild  in 
the  Garrow  hills  aud  tit  die  foot  of  the 
Himalaya.  Its  fragrant  white  flowers  Are 
tinged  with  red.  Its  rind  and  juice  are  used 
inedicinallj  and  dietetically — Dr».  Boxb., 
Voigl,  Mason,  Smilk,  Mat.  Med.,  China. 
See  Citrus  inedica. 

LEMON  GRASS. 


Aodropogon  sohcenanUiua. 
CymbopogoD  arundiDoceus. 


Tail 


A>k*bar,  Ait.  Malatrioikkam, 

Gandbo-ben&,£ENG.,  tiuz.  Csmachie  pillu, 

CumerB  hay  :  Sweet  nub,  Wauinft-pillu, 

Gaad-bel,  Olocha,  Hno.  CaVAtam-piUtt, 

Sirl,  Jat.  Kamacble  kamiTU, 

Gowv-gia,  Pbbb. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  garden?,  but  it 

frows  wild,  aud  large  tracts  of  waste  land  in 
ndiaand  Ceylon  are  covered  with  it  Its  fresh 
leaves  are  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea, 
the  white  succulent  centre  of  the  lenf  bearing 
culms  is  ol'ten  put  into  curries  to  flavour  them, 
and  a  pleasant  tasted  essential  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves.  It  flourishes  in  any  good 
soil.  It  is  propagated  by  slips  from  the  root, 
and  only  requires  wateriug.  It  is  cultivated 
all  over  the  Teuasserim  Proviiiues,  and  a 
decoction  made  (k-om  the  leaves  is  deemed  by 
them  of  much  efficacy  in  cholic  end  similar 
complaints.  In  Madura,  are  three  sorts  of 
grass,  named  "Poathapil,"  "  Seegompil"  and 
"  Comatchipii."  To  make  oil,  each  sort  of 
the  grass  should  be  cut  iu  pieces  of  one  span 
long  (the  littltf  roots  excepted)  and  the  same 
put  into  earthern  pans  separately*  Their 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  warmth  of  fire 
wilt  extract  the  oil. — Riddell ;  Mason. 

LEMONADE,  a  refreshing  drink  made 
with  water  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
acid  lime. 

LEMON  GRASS  OIL. 

Camaohie  piUo 


tjlom, 
Tax. 


Camaehi  kaiavu  tylamu, 
Tel. 


This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  tlie 
Andropogon  schoBoauthus  grass.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  rubefacient  for  rheumatic  affections, 
as  well  as  iu  perfumery,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  said  to  be  largely  exported  from  Travan- 
core.  Wheu  newly  mode,  this  oil  is  of  a 
light  straw  colour,  but  age  changes  it  to  a 
deep  red.  Another  oil  also  called  Lemon  grass 
oil  or  Citronell^  the  produce  of  *'  Andropogon 
citratam,"  is  produced  in  Travaucoro  and 
Ceylon.  Of  its  use  and  properties,  particu- 
larly iu  rheumatic  cases,  there  can  exist  uo 
doubt.  Its  properties  and  intrinsic  worth 
even  as  a  perfume  of  otJier  oils  are  well- 
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known  in  England— Jf.  C.  C. ;  ii. 
1855. 
LEMON  JUICE. 

Ning-mong-ohih,     Cms.  Umbu-ka-na, 
Jus  de  limon,  Fa.    Agro  o  angodel 

Zitronen  saft,  Osa.    Jugo  de  limoo, 

The  expressed  juic«  of  limes  or 
is  an  approved  specific  in  the  preit 
and  care  of  scurvy  ;  a  powerful  ud 
able  antiseptic ;  as  well  as  an  it 
many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks. — Fat 

LEMON  PEEL. 

Riad   of  Cit.   UmonuB,  Limonachellen, 

Ek.  Limfaa-ka-«hal, 

Lamea  de  ecoroe  de  ci-  Limba-ka-diiltk, 

iron.  Fa.  Seorae  de  liaioiie, 

Stron  enshaleo,      Qaa.  Conrtcsaadeotn, 

The  riud  of  the  lemon  is  a  bitten 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  st 
tnres,  and  for  making  prttserves  and  li<|^ 
it  also  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  iii 
used  in  perfumery. — Faulkner  ;  UcCt 
Commercial  Dittionary,  p.  754. 

LEMON  SCENTED  VEBB£NA.j 
bina  triphylla. 

LEMON  SUSSU,Malat.  Citmsi 

LEMREE,  I  r^jput  principality  ia 
war,  witharevenueofaboutSlakhsofi 

LIMU.    Citrus  acida. 

LGMUN,  Arab.  Lomon. 

LEMUR.  Lemurido!. 

LEMURGUS,  a  genus  of  fishea 
order  Chondropterygii,  comprising. 


3  Zvgani. 
1  AJ^das. 
1  Hexandma, 


3  GhiglyiitaabHiia. 
1  StcfKMtoina, 

4  Canbaiiaa, 

LEMURID.^,  a  family  of  mamt 
Lemurs,  mostly  of  Madagascar,  one 
Africa  aud  two  or  three  in  India  aud  Mi 

Nycticebus  tardigradus,  Jerdoiu^ 
StencpaJuwiouBfAwelor.  |  N.  Bengaleaau, 

Slow-paced  LemitT,  Eho.  |  Lajjawoti  banar, 
Lajja  Vnar,  Bens.  |  SbarmindaK  bSh, 

Found  in  Bengal,  Rungpore  and 

Nyticobus  Javaoicus,  Biyth,  of  Jai 

Loris  gracilis,  Jerthn. 

Lemur  CeyloniGas,  Fixker,  B^h, 
The  dander  lemur,   Eiro.  |  Tevaogar, 
Sloth,  of  Iladnw.  |  DewanWpiU, 

Found  in  Ceylon  and  Soathem  lad 

Taraium,  a  genus  of  Java. 

The  Galeopithecidffi,  are  Flying  Lemon,  a  j 
of  mammals  of  tbe  order  Primates,  tb^ 
which  may  be  thus  indicated  : 

ObDEB  pRUUTES, 


Fam.  SimiadK,  Monkeyn. 
Sub-Pam.  Simians,  Apes. 
Gen.  Simla,  2  *p. 
Sub-Faia.  Hylobatinn^ 

QibbonB. 
Oen.  Hylolfctea,    3  ap. 

Presl^o^  12  tp. 
Sub-Fa«t.  FftpionuUBb  Ba- 

boouh 


Oen,  Inaua,  7  if. 

„  Hacactn,  4 1 
Fam,  Lemurid%J 
Oat.  NyetuelM^I 

„  Unu,  I  9. 

„  Taraiom, 

F^ingLenuis,. 
Oct.  " 


Digitized  by^S^Ogle 


LEVCHA. 


LENTIL. 


pitheeus  voUoB,  Skam.  O.  isarmorstuH  ; 
oBui,  tenut«Q8is,  rufua,  midatuB  and  Teni- 
u«  coniidend  by  Shaw  and  others  to  be 


nliD^  Linn. 

-lio  adminlults, 


CatO'siniius 

melli. 
Colugo,  Qrif. 

Flying  cat, 
Qendoo, 
Kubnng, 


To]a&s,  Ca- 
An,  King. 

Esq. 
Jav. 
Malay. 


muaco  of 

-t,  Eao. 
Umar,  „ 

fox,  „ 

ia  is  the  oqIj  species  of  the  genus.  It 
~ts  India,  Burmah,  Pcaang,  the  Malay 
ula,  Siain,  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo, 
noctnnial,  lives  on  young  fruits  and 
and  does  very  great  injui'y  to  gardens 
bntations.  As  evening  approaches,  they 
their  shady  retreat  and  are  to  be  seen 
-iderable  numbers  making  oblique  leaps 
one  tree  to  another.    The  membrane 
nsile  skin  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
like  the  flying-aquirrel,  is  continued  on 
side  from        neck  to  the  fore-feet, 
to  the  hind-feet,  again  to  the  tip  of 
lul,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  claws. — 
'liPt  Mammalia. 

Pol,,  Russ.  Flax. 
'A,  Mahr.  Picture.    See  Lene, 
A,  HiBD.  Shawl  wool.    See  Shawl- 
WooL 

"A,  see  Shaman. 

AH  KBAS,  Maut,  Giunirium  cor- 
m,  Gari. 

XHA,  Tib.  Common  salt.  Three 
of  salt  ore  known  iu  the  commerce  of 

ilt^a  and  Tibet. 
Ao— VfThite  and  best 
«a — Reddish  and  good. 
Aa— Yellowish  and  bad,  contains  soda 
Dcsia  and  earthy  matter, 
the  salt  consumed  in  eastern  Tibet  is 
'ace  of  lakes  or  mines  situated  to  the 
of  the  Yaroo  river,  or  comes  from 
he,"  a  district  lying  between  Digarchi 
dak,  which  is  traversed  by  tlie  Yaroo. 
best  inforraatioa  procurable  is  to  the 
that  all  the  salt  of  Tibet  is  the  produce 
es ;  still  there  are  people  who  assert 
it  is  also  dng  oat  of  the  ground.  Fossi- 
is  is  confined  to  the  vicmily  of  the  lakes 
their  dried  margins.   All  travellers  in 
are  agreed  that  the  salt- producing  dis<- 
sre  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible 
can  be  imagined,  and  men  and  sheep  only 
ch  the  salt  deposits,  and  the  elevation 
deposits  prevents  their  beiog  wdi-ked, 
for  the  wanner  half  of  the  year,  April 
ember.    Thousands  of  sheep  are  em- 
in  carrying  the  salt  from  the  deposits 
aceeBsible  to  yaks.   These  latter 
carry  it  all  over  Tibet  in  loads  up  to 
Sheep  in  open  places  will  cairy  20 
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to  24  lbs.  :  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposits  the 
ruggednesB  is  great 

LENDEN,  also  Lewa  Dewi,  Hind.  Buy- 
ing and  selling,  trading,  traffic. 

LENDI,  also  Lenwq,  Hind.  SolenanthuSf 
sp. 

LENE,  M AHB.  The  Cave  temples  of  EUora 
and  Adjuuta,  from  Lena  a  pictui'e,  also  called 
Yerola. 

LEN-II^  BuBu.  Acorns  calamus,  Ltnn. 
LGN-KYAU,  BuBU.  Cinnamomum  iners. 
Rein. 

LKN  LWON,  BuRK.  Buchanania  latifo- 

lia,  Roxb. 
LENO  DE  QUASSIA,  Sp.  Quassia. 
LENO  DE  ROSA,  Sp.  Rose  wood. 
LENT,  see  Myen-mo. 
LENTIL. 


BEm  I  Kamr;  Munrdhal,  Hum. 
Chin.   Dhal ;  dhol.  „ 
Eng.  I 


Baro-muBoor, 
P'ien-ta,u, 
LentU-tare, 

The  lentils  of  scripture,  Gen.  xxv,  v.  24, 
are  the  Ervum  lens,  a  leguminous  plant  culti- 
vated  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  fooil  plants,  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Ever  since  the  timq  of  Esau  they 
are  known  to  have  been  eaten  iu  the  east.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  they  are  parched  in  a  frying- 
pan  and  sold  in  the  shops,  and  considered  by 
the  natives  as  the  best  food  for  those  who  are 
on  long  journeys.  Its  composition  in  100 
parts  luve  been  found  to  be,  in  samples  from 
Oalcatta  bazar.  Bombay  baiar. 

Moisture.                     12-70  11-40  10-73  IMO 

Nitrogenoiu  matter        24-57  26-18  S6-20  24-65 

Starchy  in»lter               59-43  59-43  59-96  69-34 

Fatty  or  oily  matter          l-Ol  1-00  1-92  1-14 

Mineral  constituents  (ash)  2-29  1-99  S-ftl  2.37 

Lentiisi  like  all  other  l^nminous  fruits, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenized 
matters.  Eiuhoff  found  that  3840  parts  of 
lentils  contained  1260  parts  of  starch  and 
1433  parts  of  a  matter  analogous  to  animal 
matter.  Dr.  Playfair  found  that  100  parts 
of  lentils  contained  33  parts  of  albumen 
or  gluten  and  48  parts  of  starchy  &c. ;  whilst 
the  same  quantity  of  peas  contained  29  parts 
of  albumen,  and  of  beans  31  parts.  If  tiie 
theory  of  nutrition  propounded  by  Professor 
Liebeg  iu  his  late  work  on  *  Animal  Chemis- 
try' be  correct,  then  lentils  constitute  one  of 
the  most  highly  nuti-itious  foods  in  nature, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  of  digestion, 
to  produce  thirst,  heat  of  skin  and  erup- 
tions if  freely  used.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties known  in. France  and  Germany:  the 
small  brown,  which  is  the  lightest  flavour- 
ed and  the  best  for  soups  :  the  yellowish, 
which  is  a  little  larger  and  the  next  best ; 
and  the  Lentil  of  Provence,  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  a  pea,  with  luxur[ant, straw., and 


LENTIL. 


LEONUEUS  SINENSIS. 


might  be  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle.  In 
its  cultivation  the  lentil  requires  a  dry  warm 
soil  ;  it'  should  be  sown  later  than  the  pea  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  halt'  to 
the  acre.  It  ripens  earlier  than  the  pea,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  and  harvesting. 
The  produce  of  the  Lentil  in  grain  is  about  a 
fourth  less  than  that  of  the  tare,  and  the 
straw  is  not  more  than  a  third  as  much.  The 
straw  is  however  considered  very  nourishinR, 
and  is  used  for  feeding  calves  and  lambs.  It 
is  the  Ervum  lens  which  was  largely  adver- 
tized in  Loudon  about  the  year  1940  under 
the  term  ervalenta,  isfterwards  as  revalenta. 
On  analysis  Warton's  Ervalenta  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  French  or  German 
lentil,  ground  and  reduced  to  powder,  includ- 
ing portions  of  the  shells  or  husk,  and  of  a 
substance  very  closely  resembling  in  its 
microscopic  characters,  maize  or  Indian-corn 
meal.  The  French  lentil,  either  whole  or 
ground,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  has  the 
taste  of  peas.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
farina  of  a  grass  called  "  Dari,"  oc  "  Durra," 
&c.,  has  been  discovered  iu  either  Ervalenta 
or  Revaleota.  "  Dari,  is  suspected  to  mean 
DuiTa,  also  spelt  Doura,  Doi-v,"  &c.  It  is  a 
com  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  the  Helens  durra 
sativna  of  Forskal,  the  Sorghum  vulgare  of 
some  other  writew.  "  Its  meal  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  Indian  corn.  A  German 
raicroscopist  recently  stated  that  he  found  the 
meal  of  Indian  corn  in  ervalenta  or  revaleuta, 
but  he  perhaps  mistook  it  for  the  Sorghum. 
The  article  sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  per  lb.,  and 
recommended  to  be  used  in  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation  with  the  Ervalenta,  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  treaule,  the  name 
"  Melaase"  being  derived  from  the  word 
molasses.  Do  Barry  and  Co.'s  Revaleota 
Arabica,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  and  barley  flour, 
sweetened  with  sugar.  A  third  sample  con- 
sisted of  the  Arabian  lentil  and  barley-flour, 
with  the  additiou  of  saline  matter,  principally 
chloride  of  sodium  or  eoramou  salt  ;  it  also 
possessed  a  peculiar  taste,  as  though  flavoured 
with  celeiy-seed.  "Warton's  Ervalenta  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  Du  Barry's  Revelenta  is 
of  a  pink  or  rosy  hue,  arising  from  the  differ- 
ent species  of  lentil  employed,  the  German 
being  yellow,  and  the  Arabian  lentil  of  a  red 
colour.  Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c,  all  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogenized  matter, 
in  the  form  of  Legumine.  When  taken  as 
an  article  of  diet,  they  are  found  by  most  to 
be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  to  occasion 
distention  and  flatulency,  and  to  be  slightly 
aperient.  The  two  following  are  receipts  for 
lentil  flour  : 
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Red  or  Arabian  lentil- 

flonr   2  Iba. 

Barley-flour    1  lb. 

Pea-flour   2  Iba. 

Iiidiaa  com  floui-  .  .  1  lb. 


Mix  Ks  before. 


—Eng.  Cijc. ;  Fou^eU's  Band-book,  Vol 
p.  34a;  Urs.  Roxb.,  VoL  iii,  p.  324  ;  Va^ 
p.  226  i  Ainslie,  p.  242  ;  HastalU  Sood 
its  AdulterationM,  p.  241. 

LENTINUS,  see  Fongi. 
LENTIFES,  a  genns  of  fishes  of  the  Fi 
Gobiidn. 

First  Grodp. — Gobiina. 


191  Gobins. 

1  Euctenoicobiua, 

2  Laliiiitculuti, 
10  Apocrf  pte«, 

1  Kvorttiodtu, 
6  eobiORonui, 


T  GoblodOD, 

3  Tricno[ihorioh- 

thj-a. 
I  TrtaeDtifier, 
1  BtDthopbilni, 
13  Sieydiiiin, 


I  I.entrf«, 

tniit, 
fiBoleoptadl 
4»  lvl«otiii. 
1  Aatem^ 


Second  Gbouf. — Amblyopina. 
8  imblyopus. 

Third  Group. — Trypauchenina. 

2  Trypanchen.  I      1  Trjpanobeuiclilbia 

Fourth  Group. — CallioDymina. 

1  Platyptera,        I  l  Valsm.  I  1  O; 

S2  Callionynius.      |  1  LudogoUna,  | 

LENU  also  Lou,  Rus.  Flax. 

LEO,  the  lion,  the  Felis  !eo  of  Li 
the  Asiatic  liou,  occurs  in  India.  It 
called  by  Smee,  the  Felis  gujrattensis, 
the  people  call  it  the  Sher,  the  Babbar- 
the  Uutia-bag  or  Came  1-colou  red  tiger, 
Singha  and  Shingal.    Its  length  is  fnu^ 
to  9^  feet,  and  its  height  3i  feet. 
Asiatic  and  African  lion  is  identical,  a 
found  iu  the  N.  W.  of  India  from  G 
and  Cutch  to  Hurriana,  Gwalior  and  Sm 

LEO  AFRICANUS,  a  Moor  of  Graa 
He  was  named  after  Lec^  having  abjured 
mahomedau  religion  xluring  the  poutifie 
He  wrote  a  description  of  Africa  in  An 
and  Latin,  and  died  in  1556. 

LEONOTIS  LEONURUS,  the  S 
dandelion.  A  beautiful  smalt  scarlet  flov 
native  of  the  Cape,  and  now  common  ia 
Indian  gardens  ;  blossoms  througboat 
year,  aud  is  very  difiicuU  to  get  rid  of  i 
once  sown  :  any  soil  seems  to  aait  it. — i 
dell. 

LEONTES,  the  modem  Letani.  SeeL 

non. 

LEONTODON  TABAXACmi. 

Dandelion,  Evo. 
This  is  found  In  the  Sutlej  valley  betm 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevatiai 

6,000  to  lO.QOO  feet,  the  extract  is  offidi 
— Cleghorn't  Punjab  Report^  p.  68. 

LEONUBUS  SINENSIS. 

Ch'ungwei,  Canr.  { Yik-mii-t8*Mi, 

It  grows  <llLO<^^^I^Cf®gi^y  " 


LEOPARD. 

It  is  dried  and  used  medicinally,  as  a 
,  alteratiTe,  Tulnerai^  and  general  reme- 
in  puerperal  and  meDsti*ual  ailments. — 
tith.  Chin.  Mat.  Med. 

llEONURUS  TATA.KICUS,  Tartarian 
enrort,  a  shrubby  plant  grown  from  seed 
I  etiltiTated  in  some  gardens. — Riddell. 

SOPARD.  No  less  tlmu  five  distinct 
cies  of  leopard  are  described.  A  fawn- 
ared  Bnimal  -witbout  spots,  called  '  chau- 
'  inhabits  tlie  mouutains  about  the  sources 
fthe  Gauges.  The  panther,  F.  paidus, 
er  and  forest  regious.  The  leopard,  F. 
ardus  ? — *  dheer  hay'  of   the  natives  ; 

i  the  same  situations  as  the  last.  The 
[le  leopard  or  ounce,  and  called  the  '  bur- 
[bay,'  found  at  high  altitudes,  near  the 
iistfot  snow-region.  The  small  leopard, 
hay,'  is  so  culled  from  its  partiality  to 
iing  on  the  goral,  or  Himalayan  chamois. 

I  iMpardai.  Sckreb.,  ii  tlia  leopard  or  cheetah 

f'of  India. 

I  pardm,  ia  the  pard  or  panther  or  gorbacha  of 
[tteDekhan. 

I  diftrdi,  Desm.,  the  cloaded  leopard  of  India  and 
ilkTana. 

jubata,  the  maned  leopnid,  ia  the  hooting 
opard  of  India. 

I  iDeI;u,  Ftron,  ia  the  hUck  cheetah  of  India 
1 3Ia1ayana. 

Einlochroiu.  Eodgi.,  of  Nepal  and  Tibet, 
nnfisldii.  Gray,  of  Darjeelinir. 
iJaranensiA,  Dttm,,  of  Sumati^,  DotneQ,  Java, 
inunatrauns,  Hartf.,  of  Sumatti . 

tterly,  natni'alists  have  regarded  the  F- 
rdns  and  F.  pardus  as  varieties  of  the 
laaitnal,  and  Hoisfield  and  Jerdon  say, 
black  leopard  F.  raelaa,  Peron  et  Lesueur, 
bw  uniformly  admitted  to  be  a  black  va- 
'  of  F.  pardus.    Most  Indian  sporteineu, 
ever,  regard  them  as  distinct,  though 
and  yellow  cubs  are  said  to  have  been 
foIlowiDg  a  female  yellow  leopard,  and 
[black  leopard  has  seemed  to  be  of  a  more 
Qs  temper. 

M/Acr— There  is  undoubtedly  in  British 
,  a  large  and  a  small  leopard,  the  large 
ety  being  commonly  called  the  Panther  : 


tdm. 


HoOgt.  I  F.  leopardus. 


Temm. 


of  Sykea.  Bay-hir»  of  Himalaya, 

of  Bowri.  Tahir-h»7  n 

Cxs.  Adnara,  Hind. 

HiHD.  Asoea,  Mahr. 

t  bif,               „  Chinna  jnili,  Tbl. 

GoKDi.  Sik,  Tibet. 

is  foond  throughout  India,  in  the  more 
t  country  near  low  hills  and  ravines.  It 
om  4  to  5  feet  long,  tail  2|  to  3^,  total 
It  6|  to  8^  feet.  They  destroy  deer, 
Konally  kill  and  carry  off  cattle  and 
not  unfi-equently  carry  off  children, 
old  women.  Sir  Walter  E<lUot  says  an 
Dce  occurred  of  four  men  being  killed  by 
^.before  it  could  be  destroyed. 
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Ghur-hay, 
Dhir-hay, 
Lakkar-ba^a,  Himalaya. 


LEPCBA. 
Leopard^  or  smaller  variety  : 

Felis  leopardus,    Hodgs.  I  Felia  parduB,  2>mm. 
„   longicaudata,  Valtn:  \ 

Bibla,  of  Bowri.    Ghar-hay,  Simls, 
Ciorbacha,  DuKU. 
Borbacha  „ 
Bibla-bagh,.  MahB. 

This  is  smaller  than  the  other  with  a  round 
bull-dog  head.  It  seizes  on  dogs,  sheep, 
goats,  deer,  monkeys,  pea  fowl.  It  is  more 
ahundant  in  forest  co'untii:ja,  in  Malabar, 
Wyoaad,  Gurasoor,  in  the  woody  parts  of 
tlie  Himalaya  and  Mala/  peninsula.  It  is 
stealthy,  not  unfrequently  attacks  man,  and 
has  been  known  to  carry  off  men  who  were 
watching  grain  at  night. 

Black  Leopard : 

F.  melas,  Peron,  \  F.  pemigcr,  ffijiigson. 

It  is  found  throughout  British  India  but 
sparingly  in  a  forest  country.  It  is  of  a  uni- 
form dull  black  colour.  On  one  occasion 
when  shifting  the  tigers  and  leopards  of  the 
I^Indras  Museum  from  one  den  to  another,  a 
black  leopard  leaped  violently  against  the 
doorway  which  it  forced  open  and  escaped 
into  the  garden,  creeping  close  to  the  low 
hedge.  It  was  followed  up  for  about  fifty 
yards,  but  it  turned  on  the  Editor  who  backed 
and  leaped  to  the  top  of  a  wall,  five  feet  liigh, 
followed  by  the  black  leopard  which  sprung 
from  the  ground,  but  was  caught  in  the  leap 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  from  which  it  fell  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall  stunned.  It  was  secured 
and  restored  to  its  den.  It  recovered  from  its 
insensibility  on  the  following  day,  but  on  the 
twelfth  day  it  was  killed  by  a  leopard  in  the 
same  den.    It  had  a  vile  temper. 

Dr.  Adams  says  the  leopard  seldom  attacks 
cattle,  and  confines  its  plundcrings  to  sheep, 
goats,  and  village  dogs.  The  ounce  (Leopar- 
dus uncia)  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of 
the  large  Felidas.  The  skin  of  a  black  variety 
is  said  to  have  been  procured  iii  Ladakh  ;  and 
the  natives  of  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartary 
mention  a  leopard  without  spots. — Jerdon's 
Mammals  ;  Adams  ;  HorsJiel<ffs  Catalogue^ 
E.  I.  C.  Museum  ;  Tenuent's  Sketches  of  Sai. 
Mist,  of  Ceylon,  pp.  25-29. 

LEOPARDUS  ELLIOTI,  Gray.  Felis 
pai'do'-hrous,  Hodgs. 

LEOPARDUS  INCONSPICUUS,  Grajf. 
Felis  leopardus  beugalensis,  Desm, 

LEOPARDUS  PARDOCHROUS,flbrftf'». 
Felis  pardoclirous,  Hodgs. 

LEOPARDUS  SUMATRANU3,  Gray. 
Felis  leopardus  sumatranus,  Horsf. 

LEOPARDUS  VIVERRINUS,  Gray. 
Felis  leopardus  virerrinus,  Bennett. 

LEOPOLDINIA  PULCHRA,  see  Palme. 

LEPAN— ?  Bombas  malaburicum,  DC. 

LEFCHA,  a  Mo^^<^ian  (rilg  Jgf^g  a 


LEFCHA. 


LEFCIU. 


large  part  of  tlie  population  of  Sikkim  proi>er  Burphoong  pboocho.         Tuag  ftM. 
aud  Britisb  Sikim  or  the  Darjeeling  territoiy. ;  gf^s^j.      ;;  ^^^^ 
The  Lepcha  is  a   Bliot  race   hemmed  in  ,  Sundyang.       *  Sonsme. 
between  the  Newar  and  otlier  Nepal  tribea,  I  Sogoot- 

and  the  Lhopa  of  Bhutan.  The  courrtiy  of  ;  CapLaiu  J.  D.  Herbert, 'vhen  writuig  or  (he 
Sikkim  and  Daijeeling  is  the  laud  of  the  |  Lepcha  race,  says,  "  this  was  my  first  icter- 
I<epcha  race  who  are  hemmed  In  between  the  ;  view  with  the  Lepchas,  and  I  saw  unmediately 
Newar  and  other  Nepal  tribes  and  the  Lliopa  i  that  they  were  the  same  people  whom  I  bad 
of  Bhutan,  the  Lepcha  area  beiug  barely  ^  with  me  at  Niataug,  atJahnabhi,  at  8hipchi 
60  miles  in  breadth.  His  physiognomy  is  |  on  the  Sutlej,  in  Haajjarsng,  and  at  Lwi  in 
markedly  Mongolian,  stature  short,  from  4  -  Ladak.  They  are  in  fact  the  people  who 
feet  5  inches  to  5  feet ;  face  broad  and  flat,  j  have  been  erroneously  called  (Jbiacbe  Tartars, 
nose  depi'essed,  eye  oblique,  chin  beardless, ;  and  are  in  reality  of  the  same  race  as  the 
skin  sallow  and  olive,  with  a  little  moustache  :  Thibetans,  being  a  family  of  the  great  divi* 
on  the  lips  :  broad  chest  and  strong-armed  j  sion  of  EleuUi  Tartars  or  Calmuks." 
but  small-boned  legs,  with  small  wrists,  |  Daijeeling  has  a  mixed  population  of  the 
hands  and  feet.    The  Lepcha  is  honest,  timid  Sikkim,  Nepal  and  Dharma  Bhoteah  also 


and  peaceful  with  mild  and  frank  features. 
The  Lepcha  throws  over  him  loosely  a  cotton 
cloak  striped  with  bluot  white  and  red,  and 
uses  an  upper  garment  with  sleeves,  in  the 


Lepcha  and  Pahart.  Dr.  A.  Campbell  tells 
us  of  the  gradual  increase  of  population  thai 
had  taken  place  under  British  rule,  from  s 
few  scattered  tribes  in  1853  to  upwards  of 


cold  weather  :  a  broad  umbrella-shaped  hat :  60,000  iu  1870.    Brahmins  and  rajpoots,  few 


of  leaves  and  a  pent-house  of  leaves  in  the 
rains.  The  women  dress  in.  silk  skirt  and 
petticoat,  with  a  sleeveless  woollen  cloak.  The 
I/epcha  man  carries  a  long  heavy  and  straight 
knifo  serving  for  all  purposes  to  which  a 
knife  can  be  applied.  They  drink  the  Murwa, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  Eleusiue  coracana. 
This  Murwa  grain  gives  a  drink,  acidnlous, 
refreshing  and  slightly  intoxicating,  and  not 
nnlike  bock  or  sauterne  in  its  flavour.  Their 
MDgB  and  the  music  of  their  bamboo  flute  is 
monotonous.  They  marry  before  maturity, 
the  brides  being  purchased .  by  money  or 
service.  TheliOpcha,  like  the  Borneo  D3rak, 
kindle  a  fire  by  the  friction  of  sticks.  The 
Lepcha  bum  or  bury  their  dead.  Their  food 
is  mountain  spinach,  fern  tops,'  fungi  and 
nettles.  Their  ailments  small  pox,  goitre, 
remittent  fevers  and  rheumatism.  Dr.  Reiinie 
distinguishes  the  Lepcha  as  Mongolian  Lep- 
cha and  Tibetan  Lepcha.  According  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  the  Lepcha  is  the  inhabitant  of 
Sikim  and  have  Mongolian  features  and 
habits.  Their  language  assimilates  to  the 
Tibetan,  Some  of  the  Lepcha  tribes  call 
themselves  Bong  also  Arrat,  and  HmW  country 
Dijoog.  Captun  Hathorn  says  that  they 
have  a  written  language,  but  no  recorded 
history  of  themselves  or  of  others.  Amongst 
themselves  they  divide  into  (wo  tribes,  the 
Kong  and  Khamba.  The  Bong  lias  no 
tradition  of  immigration  ;  but  the  Khamba 
appear  to  have  come  about  200  years  ago 
from  Kham,  a  province  of  Thibet  on  the 
borders  of  China.  The  present  Sikim  rajah 
is  a  Khamba.  The  Lepcba  are  bnddhists. 
The  Lepcha  have  no  caste  distinctloni^  bat 
they  speak  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  flections  : 
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in  number,  with  a  Sanskritic  tongue*  aixl 
an  Lido-European  physiognomy,  confined  to 
Nepal.  The  Rho,  Majar,  and  Goorvong,  a 
mixture  of  hindora  and  Mongolians,  with 
features  of  a  type  belonging  to  the  latter, 
comparatively  free  from  caste  prejudices  and 
speaking  the  Parbutta  dialect.  They  an 
short  and  Fquat  highlanders,  and  make  good 
soldiers.  The  Bhoteah  Lepcha,  and  Moor- 
mi  are  buddhists,  and  speak  the  Tibetan 
language.  They  are  strong  and  active  and 
iuclinq  strongly  to  the  Mongolian  race-  The 
Limbo,  Sunwar  andChepang  possess  a  small 
Mongolian  type,  strongest  in  the  Limbo^ 
and  their  language  is  referable  to  either  tbe 
Tibetan  or  Indian  standard.  The  Mccli), 
Dhimal  and  Gharow,  are  lowland  tribes  with 
a  Mongolian  physiognomy,  but  are  neither 
bindoos,  buddhists  nor  mabomedans.  The 
Tharvo  and  Bhunwar  are  buddhists  or  mabo- 
medans with  fair  and  barely  Mongoliaa 
features.  The  Bahir,  Kebant,  Amatii,  Ha- 
ralia,  Dhanook  and  Dom  are  not  Mongolian, 
hut  a  dark  race,  speaking  Hindee  or  Bengalee. 
The  Koch  or  Bajliunsi  are  a  race  of  daii 
hindooe  inhabiting  the  Tend  of  Nepal  and 
Sikkim,  but  who  have  spread  mto  British 
territory.  The  oak  and  maple  and  other 
mountain  trees  throw  out  great  knots,  in 
the  places  to  which  Uie  Balanophora  attach 
themselves.  These  knots  are  hollowed  oat 
into  the  wooden  cups  by  the  Lepcha  of 
Tibet.  Some  of  the  Lepcha  cups  are  sup- 
posed to  be  antidotes  to  poison.  They  ar« 
of  a  peculiar  pale-coloured  wood  and  cost  a 
great  sum.  The  comiB<m  cups  eoet  only 
or  6d.  They  are  ail  imported  into  Tibet 
from  the  Himalaya-  Firing  tbe  forest  is  so 
easy  in  the  drier^«^«^^@(t|i5^  that  a 
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good  (jeal  of  cultivatiou  is  met  with  on  the 
spurs,  at  and  below  5,000  feet,  t!ie  level 
most  aSected  by  the  Lepcha,  Limbo  aud 
Sikkim  Bhotia,  The  term  Sikkim  Bliotia 
is  applied  to  the  more  recent  immi^vaiits 
from  Tibet,  who  have  settled  in  Sikkim,  and 
arc  an  industrious,  well-conducted  people. 
The  Bhotia,  agaia,  of  Bhotau,  to  the  east- 
ward, rarely  reside  except  at  Darjeeliugf  and 
bear  the  worst  repuUtioo  (and  most  deserv- 
edly') of  any  of  tho  numerous  people  who 
flock  to  Daijeeling.  These  shouitl  not  be 
confoDDded  with  any  othei'  Bliotinn  tribes 
of  Tibet,  Sikkim  or  Kepal-  The  mountain 
slopes  are  so  steep,  that  tbese  spurs,  or  little 
slielres,  are  the  only  sites  for  habitation  be- 
tween the  very  rare  flnts  oo  the  river  banks, 
and  the  mountain  ridges,  shove  6,000  feet, 
bejood  which  elevation,  cultivation  is  rarely 
if  ever  carried  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim. 
The  varieties  of  grain  u-e  different,  but  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  kinds  are  grown  -without 
inigation  brjr  the  Lepcha,  and  the  produce  is 
described  as  a  very  good  80  fold.  Uuch  of 
this  duccesa  is  due  to  the  great  dampness  of 
the  climate ;  were  it  not  for  tliia,  the  culture 
of  the  grain  would  probably  be  abandoned  by 
the  Lepcha,  who  never  remain  for  more  than 
three  seasons  on  one  spot. — Dr.  Latham's 
LtseriptiveEthnologyi  Gleanings  of  Seiencet 

LEP-BWAT,  BuRu.  In  Amherst  a  tim- 
ber ased  for  spear-handles  and  sword-sheaths: 
it  is  a  fine  grained,  white  wood,  fit  for  turn- 
ing purpwea  and  picture  frames  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  kind  of  Nauclea  which  i<i  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  Bengal. — Captain 
Dance, 

LEPEEAH,  Nepaul.    China  grass, 
LEPER  LEPER,  a  canoe  of  Amboyna, 

dog  ont  of  a  single  tree,  with  raised  sides, — 

Bihnore. 

LE.PET  B£U,  Bdbh.  Eloodendron  ori- 
entate. 

LEP-HAH",  Bdru.  Grows  everywhere 
in  the  upper  provinces,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  trees  in  the  country,  often  ten  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  ripe  seeds  are 
contained  in  pods,  enveloped  in  a  fine  cotton, 
of  vhich  mattresses  are  eommonly  made. 
Both  UoBBomB  and  fmit '  are  eaten  when 
joaagf  chiefly  in  curry.  Timber  inferior. — 
Uttleon,  Vol.i,  p.  IHl. 

LEPIDIUM  LATIFOLIUM,  L, 

Gtm^tvh,  I^dsk. 
GrowB  in  Ladak,  1(^000  to  14,000  feet ;  is 
Ixowsed  by  sheep  and  goats,  little  by  the  yak. 
LEPIDIUM  SATIVUM,  Linn. 


CommoD  „  Ehg- 
K&rdKmou,  Greek  of 
Uioac  liDd  Hipp. 
HaluQ,  Hind. 
Halim,  Taru-tezsk,  „ 


Nnsturtiam, 
Detander, 
Ahreo, 
AOala  Titala, 


of  Pliny. 
Teu 


ilimi, 


As.  I  S*-nmng-iii,  Borm. 
BiKO.  I  Gftnlen  crew,  Sua. 
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This  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  India. 
Its  snmll  ovoid,  reddish  mucilaginous  seeds 
lire  used  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  India 
us  a  laxative  and  auti-scorbutic,  and  by  the 
native  physicians  as  a  gentle  stimulant. 
An  oil  has  been  extracted  io  India,  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  The  seed  is  of  an  agreeable 
wQim  taste.  Bruised  and  mixed  with  lime 
juice,  it  is  deemed  useful  for  t-hecking  local 
infliimmstion.  Taken  whole  in  half  di-achni 
dose?,  it  answere  as  a  gentle  mid  warm 
aperient. — Birdwood,  Cat.  CcU.Exhib.  1862  ; 
Roxb.  ;  Voigt  ;  Ainslity  Vol.  ii,  p.  12  ; 
O'Shanghnetsy,  p.  IHH.  See  Garden  cress. 
Cress,  Oil. 

LEPIDOPTEHA,  an  order  of  insects  of  the 

class  Insects,  compri.sing  the  butlei-flies  and 
moths,  and  cocoon  weavers,  thePapilioues,  the 
Sphinges  and  the  Bombyces,  and  each  of  these 
sub-divided  into  stirps.  Their  principal 
genera  as  they  occur  in  India  may  be  thus 
synopticaliy  shown  : — 

CLASS  I!T8£CTA. 

ORDER  LEriDOrrRRA. 

TRIBE  I,  FapIUoncB,  sstlrpB;  iiagenenRnd  CMapecdet. 
Stirps  i,  vith  Vermiform  lairs'. 

iSgencn  and 97  species,  viz. :~ 


3  MUetuB, 
30  Lycsna, 

1  Thevta, 
as  Ambtypodla, 


S  Anopa. 
1  Flthecopa, 
a  UhrfBOpluiniu, 
II  UipHS. 


u  Hfrina, 

3  Poljrominatiu. 
,6ll«nU. 

4  Aphuttua, 
3  Loxura. 


Stirps  n,  with  Ctallofn^athiform  or  JoUfbrm  iarm. 
IS  generaasd  TS  spedM.  Tti.  :— 


C  Callldrju, 
1  Uereai, 

STerias, 
3  Calloiune, 


1  Aporia,  1  Pontia, 

1  Uoneptei7X,  3  Coliaa, 
1  Hrbomota,  a  Eronla, 

4  Theatias.  *  Idmiiia, 

38  Pieria, 

B.S  genera  and  63  species,  t!i.  :— 
1  Hardfflckii,       |  S  Leptocircns,      I  H  FapiHOb 
1  Teinopalpiu,     |  r>  Omitboptera,  I 

Skbps  ini-withChilopodifbrmorScolopesdiirormlirTe. 

S3  genera  and  131  apedes.  vlt.:— 

IS  Danals,  IS  Rnploat.  2  IdeoiislR, 

t  Hratia,  1  Telchinia,  I  Pareoa, 

4  Vaneflsa.              1  Urupta,  3  Pjrameca, 
e  Junonia,              4  Precis,  3  KrgoIIs, 

1  CTTiihia,  1  Amnonla,  s  Cyrestls, 

2  Parthcnos,  I  Protlioe,  i  Terinoa, 
I  CirrncliroB,  1  Hrasaras.  2  Atella, 

3  Laogona.  4  Gethosla,  12  Keptis, 

0  AiKynnla,  3  Diadem  a,  i  PeDthema, 

5  Hea^R,  1  (Mlnaga.  U  Athjma, 

1  Abrota,  0  Llm^nltla,  1 P  audita. 

Snspa  IT,  iritb  Thy  saiinrifonR  lame. 

36  genera  and  328  apwiea,  tIk.  :— 


33  Adollas, 
3  Gastalia, 

1  SymphRdra. 

2  Amatbuaia, 
s  Dlscepbom, 

7  TlUHUIMntlB, 

2  Cyllo. 

1  Orinoma, 

2  Krebia, 
I  Zenlca, 

IS  Mycalesii. 


3  GaHpuB, 
]  DIUpa. 

9  NymphaltB, 
1  Zeweidia, 
SCIwome, 
11  Dcbis, 
9  MelanitiB, 
1  Neorina, 
I  Laxommata, 

4  Ratyrna, 
1  Theope. 


1  Herona. 
4  Apatnra, 
3  Kalllma, 

3  Knfape, 

1  DnuiUa. 

2  Zophoeasa. 
1  OfeHteB. 
I  Ragadia, 
9  Rnnpe, 
1  Rrites, 
b  Yphthima. 


LEPIDOPTEBA. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


StlBFt  V,  with  A.noplurtfbnn  l«rne. 
ID  genen  uid  f  7  ipcdca. 


1  Zemeros, 
13  lamene, 
4  Pauilihilft, 


1  Nrotftlemoo, 
4  PyrxuB, 


3  Achloyda, 
IS  Oonlloba,  • 

4  Nisoiilites, 
M  HesperU. 

TSIBE  II,  SpMngM,  4  stlrpt,  90  gmeraand  46  spodM. 
SnBPi  n,  Lura  «loiigBtfe: 

a  genent  and  il  tpedsi.  fi*.  :— 
1  SMta,      I  1  SKtupu,  I  S  MtAioglom. 
Stikfb  in.  Lam  KJrocephilKu 

1  gennm  with  7  ■pctia,  vis. :~ 
S  SmvTlnthm. 
Stibm      Lams  arabloeeplula. 

8  genera  and  B  Bpeclei,  Tit.  :— 


1  IjeneopblcBbla, 
1  Ambiulx, 
1  AotaeronUai 


1  Hulana, 
1  Calymnta, 
1  MacrosUa, 


STnra  T,  LarvK  opbthalmica. 

8  genera  and  3A  ipealeB,  viz. : 

3  Pbilampelua, 
a  PerKesBa, 
13  Ghcrocampa, 


4  Panaora, 

I  Daphnis, 
aD^ephlla, 


I  Sphinx, 
1  Zonflla. 


1  Danqwa, 

lEllbia. 


TRIBK  UI,  Bombyces.  8  stlrpi.  lOB  genera,  3TS  apedea. 

StirM  I,  Lams  iphlngifurmes. 
Seelion  i, «,  genera  and  33  speciaa,  via.  .— 
2  Hellttia,  I  1  Paranthrene,    |  a  Zygcna. 

a  ^oeera.         1 15  Euiamla,         I  l  Cleoafrie. 

Section  ii,  21  genera  and  t9  ipecies,  viz. :  - 


1  Hypsa, 
1  Euploda, 
1  Fanglima, 
1  TrlMra, 
3  Lyueii^ 
iKeplta, 
6  Kione, 


1  Philona, 
1  Ti^ridoptera, 
1  I)lf!)U°a, 
1  TitMU, 
4  Barsine, 
3  Setlna, 
3  Utetbeila, 


a  Neodiera, 
2  Anasnia. 
1  Uacrobrocfaii. 
1  Atteva. 
1  Crana, 
flUthosia, 
4  Arglna. 


Section  ill.  a4  genera  and  T6  ipecles,  viz. 


iProcrii, 
4  Cylosio, 
1  Campylotes, 
3  Laurion. 
iPlnUa, 
3  Phalanna, 
1  Aslope, 
sNyotamcra, 


3  Hiatia, 
3  Hllonla. 
6  Chalcoala, 
1  Chetura, 

1  Trypanophora, 

2  Phanda, 
I  Herpa, 

1  rterothjaanna. 


SnxPB  n.  Larva  fuolenlafaB. 

11  genera  380  specie*,  viz.  :— 

3  Redoa,  1  Pantana. 

3  Procodeca,  l  Paalla, 

1  Oiene.  1  llema, 

1  Ennme,  1  Soniera, 

10  Euproctia,  1  Pertna, 

1  lohthyura,  l  Selepa, 

Srutra  ni,  laavm  nrsina. 

IB  genera,  48  apeciea,  vis.  :— 

1  Cvcnia, 
I  Fhragmatobia, 


5  SpIlDioma, 
1  AJope, 

6  Nyperoompa, 
SPbiasama, 
9Dreata, 

1  ApUa. 


1  Areas, 
i  Cteatonotni, 
1  Jana, 
sGanlaa, 


1  Pompelon, 
1  Pukhella, 

3  Pidorus. 
11  Kterusia. 
16  Syntomia. 

1  Soritia, 
1  Onllidula, 

4  EtuGhema. 


1  Aroa, 
11  DaHychira. 
13  Lymantria, 

1  Lacida, 
13  Artaaa. 


4  Arctia, 

1  Alphiea, 

5  Aloa, 
iNisaga, 
s'I'agora. 
aHunenw. 


Stibfb  it,  Larvte  oaapldate. 
Section  U  '*  genera,  3  apeoiea,  vU. 

aDr^aoa,  |  lOreta. 
SecUim  ii,  4  genera,  4  apecles,  via. 

1  Cemra,  1  i  Thlaeidaa, 
1  Metria,   |  1  Sunropua, 

Section  ill,  1  genu  and  l  apedes.  vis. 

Boaama  atrlgoift. 

Stetion  Iv,  3  genera,  0  speoies.  Tia.  ;— 

3  Bombyx.  [  a  Oclnara,  |  l  Tiiloeha. 

Srutra  T,  LUTK  vertioillatK. 

T  genera,  is  apeciea,  viz. :~ 

1  CircnU,  |  1  Brahmaa. 

1  AcUaa,  1  Aathena, 


3  Saturina, 
ILoepa. 
SAttanu. 


Stirpb  Ti;  LarvK  llniaoiformei. 

1  genera,  32  apeciea,  via.  :— 


iSetora, 
1  Chllena, 


1  Candyba, 
1  SoopeUMlM, 


UFanM, 

3Hlt«M, 
iNanaa, 


Stirps  VII,  L«rvie  pilass,  la  genera,  iv  apedea. 


1  Trisula, 
e  Lebeda. 
1  Oaatropaeha, 
1  Soana,  , 


3  Laaiocampa, 
3  OdonaUs 
2Eatlgua, 


1  Hnrlidi. 
aTnbala. 
inuragiML 
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BnnPB  Tin,  Larvc  lignlnme. 
Season  i,  3  genera,  4  Bpedea,  viz. 

sEomela,  |  iHemeta. 
StOtoa  U,3geBera,TBpedci,Tlz.;— 

1  Aathena,  |  lAntteyn,  |  snalin 
Stotion  lil,4geaera,  88peaicB,Tis.:- 
I  Couus.  I  4  Zecztra,  |  3  Phaaana,  |  1  HqiaiBi, 

Tiie  above  ioformation  msy  be  thowa  is 
more  detail  as  iiiuler. 

CLASS  INSECTA. 

OBDZB  LEPIDOFTERA. 
TRIBE  I,  Fapilionea. 

SxiBFS  I,  with  VermironD*  larra. 

MilfituB  aymetbus,  Cramer,  Java. 

Boisduvali,  Moore,  J&va. 

Horafieldi,  Moore,  Java. 
Pitheeopa  hylax,  Fabr.,  Java,  India. 
Folyommatus  akasa,  Horgf.,  Java. 

puspa,  HanJ.,  Java,  North  India. 

laias,  Cramer,  Bengal,  India.  ■ 
Lycsena  pluto,  Abr.,CerI(m,  North  India,  Java. 

amyotaa,  Fabr.,  China. 

aratuB,  Cramer,  Java. 

parrhaaiuB  Fahr.,  Java. 

pandava,  Bort^.y  Java. 

cnejuB,  F^T,,  Bengal,  India,  Java. 

damoefosB,  ^a&r,,  Java. 

kandarpa,  Horsf.,  .tava,  North  Indik. 

boetica,  Linn.,  North  India,  Java- 
pa  vana,  Honf.,  Java, 

elpia,  Godart,  North  India,  Jav«. 

celeno,  Cramer,  Borneo,  Java. 

alexia,  Stall,  Canara,  North  India,  Java. 

pliniua,  Fadr.,  India,  Java. 

theopliraatno,  Faiir,,  India,  Canan,  North  Io<Ea 

ronmon,  Aidr,.  Java,  S^lhet, 

malaya,  Bon/.,  Java. 

roxus,  Oodart,  Java. 

pseudoroxus,  Doahleday,  Sylhet. 

nyaeua,  Guxrin,  Canara,  Mi^draa. 
ChiyaouhaDiu  phlteaa,  Linn,  Bootan,  N.  India,  Du- 
jeeling. 

pavana,  Kollar,  North  India.  , 
Ilerda  aeno,  KolUvr,  Darjeeling. 

tamu,  KiAlar,  Bootan. 

Androclea,  Boitd-,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling, 

Brahma,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

EpicIoB,  Oodart,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
Theela  onyx,  Boiad.,  Moulinein. 
Dipaas  ay  la,  KMar,  Darjeeling,  North  India. 

ataxuB,  Boisd.,  Darjeeling,  North  India. 

Xenophon,  ^o^t*.,  Java. 

melampns,  Cramer,  Java,  North  Indiak. 

epijarWa,  Boisd.,  Canary,  North  India,  Darjcelint- 

chrysomailuB.  Hub.,  South  India,  Canara. 
-  iaooi-ateB,  Fabr.,  SyUiet,  Daijeeling. 

malika,  Sor^.,  Jara. 

keaHuma,  HoftJ.,  Java. 

nauika,  Sort].,  Java. 

Varuoa,  Horn/,  Java, 
AphnieuB  pindarua,  Fahr.,  North  India,  Canara. 

etolus,  Cramer,  India,  Oanan,  Calcntta,  Java. 

lohita,  Bortf;  Java. 

syama,  Borsf.,  Java. 
Amblypodia  narada,  Bortf.,  Java. 

viTama,  Bortf. ^  Jam. 

al^dunii,  Cramer,  Java/Boroj 
Digitized 
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AmUjpodiA  eentftunu,  Fabr.,  Clisrra  Foonjee,  l^ylhet, 
IhujeeliDg. 

pseud(M:eiitaurua,  Dofihl.,  Jvn. 
lilLeteniU,  Boiid.,  Sylhet 
lielui,  Cramt)\  Java. 

nmedo,  DoiibSeday,  North  India,  Sylhet,  Diurjeeling. 

eumol^UB,  Cramer,  Jam 

nmK  KoUar,  Canara,  North  India. 

perimata,  Baud:,  Sylhet. 

eptmutai,  Boud.,  Borneo. 

qaercetomm,  Boiid.,  Sylhet,  North  Indi». 

qnerceti,  Boiid.,  North  ladia. 

dodonca,  Boisd.,  North  ladia. 

ganeta,  Moore,  North  India. 

timolcoQ,  SioU,  Bootan. 

rochsna,  Sortf. ,  Java. 

vidura.  HoTif.,  Java. 

loogionh  F<At.,  North  India. 

pnudolonginus,  Doubl.,  Java. 

hypatada,  Boisd.,  North  India. 

ULua,  Kollar,  North  India, 
deva.  Moore,  Canara. 
ja^ala,  Sanf.,  Jara,  Oarjeeling. 
IfTTiiui  jajFra,  Godart,  Java. 
Aote,  PoMedajf,  North  India, 
tharii,  HUbner,  India, 
lapitbia,  Boitd.,  Houlmein, 
liuas,  Fabr.,  Moulin ein. 
triopu,  Cramer,  Canara. 
etolui,  Fahr,,  Java,  Dukhan,  Sylhet. 
amyutor,  Herh^,  Noi^h  India,  Sylhet. 

31ns,  Godart,  Java,  Sylhet,  India, 
,   ndra,  ^or^.,  JavL  Sylhet,  Canara. 
nedymond,  Cramer,  Jun. 
efaitra,  Borrf.,  Java. 
raTicdra,  Hor$f.,  Java, 
■ngriva,  Horsf.,  Java. 
Uxtin  atymniu,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Canara. 
mya,  Moore,  'Cvnara. 
I»ta,for^.,  JaVa. 
Anopi  thetyi,  Z>rurv.  North  India,  Cftnon. 
insnlarii,  Boraf.,  Java, 
dnyro,  Oramtr,  Java. 

Imlli,  Baud,,  Bootan;  Sylhet,  DaijMllng,  N,  India. 
»tua,  Xoortf  Jan. 

SroPB  n,  with  Chilognathif orm  or  Jnlifonn  larva. 
A. 

CallidTTaa  pyranthe,  Linn.,  Java,  Pinang. 

pbilippina,  Cramer,  India. 

alcmeone,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  India. 

hilaria,  Cramer  Java,  Pinang,  North  India, 

Kylla,  Linn.,  Java. 
CoDepteryx  nipalenns,  DwbMay,  N.  India,  Ladakh, 
Uoijeeling. 

DeroM  verhHelii.  Vander  ffoeven,  N.  India,  Darjeeling. 
Hebomoia  glaoeippe.  Linn.,  Java,  Borneo,  Dakhon, 
North  Indifti 

bmik  Valeria,  Cramer,  Java,  Borneo,  Dakhnn,  North 
India. 

avatar,  Moore,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
Coliasednui,  F<iAr.,  Bootan,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

hyale,  Linn,,  Punjaub. 

neriene,  Fiteher,  North  India,  Punjaub. 
"viae  becahe.  Linn.,  Java,  North  lodia,  Bootan, 
Darjeeling,  Canara. 

■wi.  Bortf. ,  Java,  Borneo. 

til^B,  Sorsf.,  Java. 

Uando,  Boitd.,  China,  Darjeeling, 

Wina,  ffortf.,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

Itta,  Boiad.,  Boot-vn,  North  India,  DftrjeeUng. 

*enata,  Moore,  North  India. 

drona,  Hor^.,  Java,  Darjeeling, 
Ihertioa  nnippe,  Cramer,  Bootan,  Darjeeling. 

Borianne,  Cramer,  North  India,  Uadraa. 

Prrene,  lAnn.,  Sylhet,  Asaam,  Daijoeling. 

T«l^ljt^  Godart,  Java. 
Utoaia  calais,  Cramer,  India,  Madraa. 

^linulia,  Oodart,  North  India. 

dTuamene,  Klvg,  Panjaab. 

nnata,  Olivier,  Pnnjanb,  North  Weit  ladiau 
CaOonuw  eaefaaris,  Ftir.t  India,  Madras. 
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CalloBune  danaU,  Fahr.,  India,  Madnu. 

etrida,  Boiid,,  North  India. 
Pontia  nina,  Fabr.,  Java,  Canara,  North  India. 
Pierie  uero.  Fabr.,  Java. 

rouzi,  Boiad.,  Java,  Borneo,  Bootan,  Madras. 

panda,  Oodart,  Jaya. 

hippo.  Cramer,  Java,  Bootan,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 

DerlHsa.  Fabr.,  Assam. 

ega,  Boiad. ,  Canara,  North  India. 

neombo,  Boitd.,  Java. 

mesentina.  Cramer,  North  India. 

libythea,  Fabr.,  India,  North  India. 

pandioDB,  ffUbner,  Java,  North  India. 

paalina,  Cramer,  Java,  Borneo,  N.  India,  Darjeeling. 

durvaaa,  Moore,  Darjeeling,  Assam. 

indra,  Moore,  Da/jeeling. 

nipaleneis,  O.  S.  &ray,  Bootan,  N.  India,  Hadrae. 
gliciria,  Cramer,  Assam,  Bootu,  N.  India,  Chniao. 

dnplidice.  Linn.,  North  India, 
remba,  Moore,  Canara. 

naina,  Doubledaif,  Hylhet,  Darjeeling,  Bootaa. 
coronie,  Cramer,  Java,  Dukhan,  North  ladia. 

Judith,  Fabr.,  Java,  Pinang. 
lea,  Loubledap,  Borneo. 

thestylis,  Doubleday,  Asaam,  Bootan,  Darjeeling. 
■eta,  ilfoore,  Booian. 

belladonna,  Fabr.,  Darjeeling,  North  India. 

aanaoN,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

critfaoS,  Boitd,,  Java. 

egialea,  Cramer,  Java. 

pasithoS,  Linn.,  Dukhun. 

ttiisbe,  Cramer,  Darjeeling. 

encharis,  Drury,  North  India. 

hyparete,  Lin/t.,  Java. 

hierte,  Biibntr,  North  India. 

agofitina,  Bewetton,  Darjeeling. 

dflscombesi,  Boitd.,  Sylhet,  Bootan,  North  India,  . 

belisama,  Cramer,  Java. , 

autothisbe,  Biibner,  Java. 

coronea,  Cramer,  Java^ 

Yiahnn,  Moore,  Java. 
Aporia  agatlion,  G.  R.  Gray,  Bootan,  Chora  Foonjee. 

soiaota,  Boiid.,  India,  Darjeeling. 
PamaasiDS  Hardnickii,  G.  R.  Gray,  North  India. 
LeptocircuB  curiiu,  Fahr.,  N.  India,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

megea,  Zinken-&)mmer,  Java. 
Teinopalpus  imperialis,  Btme,  Darjeeling. 
Omithoptera  Riohmondia,  G.JLGfray,  Kiohmoad  Biver. 

daraiua,  6.  B.  Gray,  C«^on,  Draviiw. 

pompens,  Cramer,  Java,  DarieeUng,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

rhadamanthus,  Soiit,  N.  India,  Ciuuum,  Darjoeling. 

amphrieins,  Cramer,  Borneo. 
Fapilio  nox,  Swairuon,  Java. 

aatina.  Bonf..  Java. 

maoareuB,  Oodart,  Java,  Daijeeling. 

megaruB,  Wettwood,  Sylhet 

xenocles,  DouUeday,  Sylhet,  Daijeeling. 

delesaerti,  Guirin,  Java. 

a^eator,  0.  Jt.  Gray,  North  India,  Daijeeling. 

disnmilia,  Linn.,  North  India,  Canara. 

Caator,  Linn,,  Cherra  Poonjee,  Sylhet,  N.  India. 

Hector,  Linn.,  Calcutta,  N.  India,  Madras,  Ceyloa. 

diphilus,  Esper,  Java,  North  India,  Calcntta. 

antiphuB.  Fofrr.,  Java,  Borneo. 

coon,  Fabr.,  Java,  North  India,  China. 

alcinouB,  Klug,  Bootan. 

philoxenus,  G,  R.  Gray,  Darjeeling,  Gfaem  Poonjee. 
dasarada,  Moore,  Cherra  PcMujee. 
ravana,  Moore.  Darjeeling. 
minereus,  0.  R.  Gray,  Dujeeliag. 
Janaka,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
varnna,  White,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
rhetenor,  Wetiwood,  Daijeeling. 
protenor,  Cramer,  ISootan,  North  India, 
memnon,  Lituk,,  Java,  Pinang,  Darjeeling,  Cherra 
Poonjee. 

polymnestor,  Cramer,  Calcutta,  N.  India,  Ceylon, 
Isirara,  WhiU,  Pinang.  ,  [Drawing. 

Helenns,  Linn.,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
Ohaon,  H^etftpooct,  Anam,  Cherra  Poonjee.  Darjee- 
ling, Borneo, 
romulus,  Cramer,  North  India,  Calcutta, 
polytes.  Unn.,  Java,  Cft^Jt^  Jji^i^Jawan. 
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PapiliQ  parumoii,  Litin.,  Java,  Nortli  tnilio,  Chunui. 
ilemolion,  Craincr,  Java,  Piiianjf,  Borneo. 
erithoniuR  Cramer,  <JuutT&,  Calcutta,  Ptiuuig. 
arjuna,  ffortf.t  Java. 

parti,  /i^tnti.,  Gherra  Poonjee,  Darjecling,  N.  India, 

O&nara. 

g&nes^  Doubleday,  Darjeeling,  North  India. 
arcturuH,  Walicood,  Darjeeling. 
krishna,  Moore,  Bootan,  Uarjeeliag. 
Polyetor,  Baitd.,  North  India, 
crino,  Fabr.,  Ceylon. 
perauthuB,  Fabr.,  Java. 
bianoT.  Cramtr,  North  India, 
gyas,  Westwoud,  Darjeeliiig- 
payeoi,  BoUtl.,  Darjeeling. 
xuthuB,  Linn^j  North  India.  Chiuan. 
Hachaon,  Lim.,  Himalaya,  North  India,  Enmaon, 
Bootan. 

doanthuB,  Westw^d.  North  India, 
sarpedon.  Linn.,  Java,  Canara,  North  India, 
eurypylus,  Linn.,  Java,  Sylhet,  North  India. 
bathycIeB,  Zinkm-Sommer,  North  India,  Darjeuliag. 
agamemnon,  Linn.,  Java,  Sylhet,  Dukhun, 
noraius,  Etper,  North  India, 
anticratei,  Du\d>leday,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
antiphates,  Cramer.  Java,  Sylhet,  Borneo, 
agetes,  Wutwood,  North  India,  D.^rjeeling. 
glycerion,  <?.  R.  Qray,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

SnBFsni,  with  Chilopodiform  or  Soolopendri- 
form  larvtt. 

Dan  kin  limniaca!,  Craia<r,  Java,  North  India. 
mallBaa,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India.  ^ 
■iroilis,  Linn..  Java,  North  India,  Romeo, 
gnunmica,  Hoigd.,  Java.  North  India, 
aglea,  Cramer,  Java,  Bootan,  North  India, 
juventa,  Cramer,  Java,  Borneo, 
cloona,  Cramer,  Java,  Borneo, 
melaneus,  Cnimer,  North  India,  Pinang,  Java, 
tytia,  O.  R.  Qran,  Bootan,  D^rjeeliug,  N.  India, 
ablata,  Zinktn-Srmm^r,  Java, 
philene,  Cramer,  Java. 

plexippuB,  Liun.,  North  India,  ABBatn,  Darjceling, 

melanippus,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Pinang. 

Lotis,  Cram^^  Borneo. 

chryupuat,  Lmu.,  Java,  Darjeeling,  ^ladnta. 
Euplcea  rnadamanthua,  F(Ar.,  Java,  N-  India,  Cberra 
Poonjee,  Pinang,  Borneo. 

mitnt,  Moore,  Habitat. 

cliuine,  Cramer,  Java. 

mazareB,  DouMedap,  Java. 

tneliua,  (lodart,  Java. 

Hiibneri,  {BoiiJ.'.)  Moore,  Java. 

crameri,  (Boixd.,)  Moore,  Bornech 

eunicti.  (fitlart.  Pinang,  Java. 

Uugi,  {BQiml..)  Afixjre,  Bootan,  North  India. 

Frothoii,  Gudart,  Java. 

auperba,  ffej^at.,  Darjeeling.  China. 

alcathoti,  Oodart,  Java,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 

core,  Cramer,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

deioQO,  We^aood,  Darjeeling. 

Ochsenheimeri  {BoUid..)  Jfoore,  Java> 

midamuB,  Linn..  Java,  Darjeeliiig,  Pinangt  Borneo. 
Ideopsis  gaura,  Horaf,^  Java. 

daos,  Bvitd.,  Pinang. 
Heitia  lynoeua,  Dnry,  Hyacoa. 

belia,  ITeufwootA  Java. 

jaaonia,  We^tmood^Canan. 

LeucunoS.  Ericiuon,  Borneo. 
Telchiuia  violv,  Fabr,,  North  India. 
Pareba  veita,  Fabr.,  Java.  Darjeeling,  Bootan,  N.  India. 
VanetM  antiopa.  Linn.,  Bootan. 

zanthomebiB,  Denvi,  Darjeeling. 

caBhmirenaiB,  Kollar,  Bootan,  Noi-th  India,  Ladakh. 

eharonia,  Druri/,  North  India. 
On^ta  e<  aoreanu  lAnn,,  Pinang. 
Fyruneii  callirhoe,  SUbner,  Darjeelingt  North  India, 

Ladakh.  Pinang. 
Fyranteia  cardtd,  Linn.,  Java,  Hsdraa,  Darjeeling 
Bootan. 

Jnnonla  lemoniai,  JWnn.,  North  bidia,  Auam,  Pinang. 
erigone,  Cramtr,  Java. 
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Junonia  Uomedia,  Linn,,  Java,  Dukhun, ' Calentia 
Chin  . 

QMione,  Linn.,  North  India,  Dukhtin.  i 

orithyia.  Linn.,  Java,  Sunatra,  Phun^,  K,  Infii 
Bootan,  Can  a  r  a.  I 

Vellida.  Linn.,  Java,  Sumatra. 

Asteiit',  ^inn..  Java.  Xortit  India. 

Almana.  Linn.,  North  India,  Auam,  Dujeelint 
Precis  ida.  Cramer,  Java.  Pinang.  ■ 

iphita,  Cramer,  .Tava,  Darjeeling. 

hara,  Moore,  Sylhet,  North  India. 

polynioe,  Crnmo',  Java. 
BrgoliB  ariadne,  Lmn.,  North  India,  Daijeeling. 

coryta,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Aium,  Uuni. 
Cynthia  arainoe,  Cramer,  Java,  IHrjeeliBg. 
Amnosia  decora,  £oi>d.,  Java. 
Cyreatis  lutea,  Zinken-Smnmer,  Java. 

thyodamaB,  Boisd.,  Darjeeling,  North  India. 

periander,  Fabr.,  Java. 

riaa,  Doubltdaif,  Aa«ni,  Darjeeling. 

rahria,  Westipood,  J*va. 
ParthenoB  sylvia,  Cramer,  Java  Pinang. 

gaoibrisiua,  Fabr,,  North  India,  Sylhet,  Pinaif, 
ProtboS  francki,  Cfodart,  Java. 
Terinoa  ctarisaa,  Boitd.,  Java,  Borneo. 
Oirroohroa  tbaia,  Fal/r.,  Java. 

aoria,  Doubledas,  Daijceliiv. 

clagia,  Godart,  Jftva^ 

Bajadeta,  Moore,  Java. 

Havana,  Moore,  Borneo. 
SleaaaraB  erymanthia,  Drarg,  Java,  N.  India,  Cmn, 
Pinang,  Borneo. 

alcippc,  Cramer,  Sylhet.  Borneo. 
Atella  phalanta,  Drurp,  Java,  North  India. 

egista,  Cramer,  Java,  North  In  lia. 
Laogona    byppocla,    Cramer,     Java,  DarjealiMt 
Bootan,  North  India. 

hypBolii,  Godart,  North  India. 
CethoHia  biblis,  Drury,  North  Indil^  DarjaaUii|. 

pentlienilea,  Cramer,  Java. 

jEole,  De'Haan,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 

oyane,  Fubr.,  Canara,  Darjeeling. 
Argynnix  niphe.  Linn,  Java,    Pinang,  Darj*«lia|i 
North  India. 

arnna,  Moort,  North  India, 
'  iascea,  G.  H.  Gray,  Bootan,  North  Indian 

kamala,  Moore.  North  India. 

mdra,  Mo-trt,  North  India. 

chiMreni,  0.  R.  Gray,  North  India. 
Diadema  )>oIiaa,  Linn.,  Java,  N.  India.  Canara,  Bonw 

augc,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Borneo. 

antilope,  Cramer,  Jara. 
PeDthema  liaarda,  DouUedap,  Darjeeling. 
Heat  in  a  niifiimilia.  Linn,  North  India. 

conBirailin,  Wettwood,  North  India. 

laa.  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

perainiilia.  Westicood,  North  India,  Darjeeling 

nama,  DouUeday,  North  India,  Darjeeling, 
Calinam  buddha,  Moore,  North  India. 
NeptiBHordonia, StoU,  Java, Nmrth  India, Daijeant 

hcliodoro.  Fabr.  Java. 

miah,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

vikasi.  Ifor^f.,  Java,  North  India,  DatjediBf  • 

manasa,  Moore,  North  India. 

ananta,  Moore,  North  India. 

radho,  Moore,  Bootan,  I>arjeeiin& 

columella,  Cramer,  DariMlIng,  North  India. 

Jnmbah,  Moore,  North  India,  Darjeeling,  Ctjrlon- 

nata.  Moore,  Borneo. 

nandina,  Moore,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

aceria,  Stper,  Java,  Europe,  N.  W.  India,  CttM*. 
Darjeeling,  Borneo,  China.  Piuvig. 
Athyma  leucothoB,  Linn,  Java,  Awam.  DaijHUBJi 
India- 

Asura,  Moore,  North  India, 
opalina,  dollar.  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
larjrmna,  DotMedaji,  Braneo. 
Jina,  Motre,  Daijeeling. 
Pravara,  Moore,  Borneo,  Java, 
nefte,  Cmmer,  Ja.VK,  Borneo. 
Inara,  J)ti^>Udmy,  North  India,  Daijeeling. 
C!ama,«Hbora^  Darjeeling.  ., 
Selenophora,  KoOar.  Nt#^  Jn^ih^MMliBf. 
Digitizes  by 
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Akh^mft  ttanes,  Hoort,  Duj«eliug. 

M>h«i&,  Moore,  Du^MUne. 
Abrab  cwig».  Moore,  Dwjeelins. 
Liimitai  Pioerii,  Ommer,  Jan.  Korfch  ladix. 

nlnu,  i>ottMft/atf,  Du-jeeling, 

■lankkra,  Bortf..  JftT*. 

udaks,  Jtfoore,  Bonieo. 

IlBMi«,  J>OHble<iat/,  Sylbei. 

dinu  DoubUday,  DarjMliag;.  North  loclii. 

dudn,  WettKOod.  tfortik  IndU,  Osrjdsliiig. 

danm,  Moore,  Darjeeling,  North  Indift. 

ujla,  Doubtedajt,  L)krj«eliDg  North  India. 
Findito  ■inope,  Moore,  Jftvft, 

Stibps  it,  with  Thysuorifonn  Uttk. 

Adoliu  MoothcK,  Cramer,  J*Tft. 
putft,  Moore,  Uorneo. 
guiida.  Moore,  North  India.  Mftdias. 
phemim,  Doubleday,  DarjeeliDg. 
ftDoaia,  {Boiad.,)  Moore,  North  India. 
lipbedK,  Oodart,  Java, 
■doniii,  Cramer,  Java, 
lubontina,  Cmmer,  North  India. 
Salia,  Moore,  Jun. 
Falgona,  Moore,  Java. 

fiilaura,  Moore,  I'inang. 
aiedk,  Moore,  Pinang. 
tri^etra,  Moore,  Javat 
iapu,  Oodart,  jftva. 
imbalika,  Moore,  BoniQo. 
jabBtt.  Moore,  Dnrjeuliug. 
Sikandi,  Moore,  Java. 
Kvelioa,  Stotl,  Aaum, 
C-oojtiaa,  Bor^f.,  Borneo, 
cocytiu,  Fabr.,  North  India,  Cnnara. 
viima,  Moore,  A^iam. 
apiadei,  MenetrUt,  Unneeling. 
MBoara.  jlTom-c,  North  Indi;!,  Darjeeling. 
IvB,  Moore,  Darjeuling. 
«piona.  G,  R.  Gray,  North  India, 
durga,  Moore,  Darjceling. 
Tenta,  iteuWerfajr,  Sylhet,  Java. 
Fiaaoiis,  G.  R.  Gray,  Barjecling. 
Coreiia,  Bitbwr,  Java, 
nieaa,  G.  R.  tiray,  Xorth  India.  Darje^-ling. 
nerimHchus,Aoi«c/.,Aii3Hn), North  India,  Darjaoling. 
dirtea,  Fabr.,  A»»am,  North  India,  Pinang,  Borneo. 
Sin,  Watwaod,  Darjeeling. 
Earipqi  halitberHS,  DoubUday.  Darieeling. 

hallirothioi.  Wtatwood,  N.  India,  Uarjeeiing. 
Herono  marathus,  Doubledap,  Anam,  Darjeeling, 
Cartalia  dichora,  KoVar,  Simln,  North  India. 

Chandra,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Dilipa  morgiann,  BVsiwoorf,  N.  India. 
Apatura  ambica,  Kollar,  North  India,  Harjeeling. 
parvata,  Moore,  North  India, 
pariutia,  WeOw.,  Aasam,  Oanara,  Darjeeling,  Java, 
nakula,  Jtfoorf,  Java. 
Symphndra  thyelia,  Fabr.,  North  Itniia,  Smith  India. 
Nymphalia  fabiua,  Fabr..  North  India. 
athaiuM,  Drwrg,  Java,  North  India.  ■ 
•chreiben,  Godart,  Java, 
delphia,  Dmibfedtiy,  Sylhet. 
cndamippna,  DotMeiay,  Darjacling. 
doloi-,  Weawood.  Darjeeling. 
muinax,  WeAvmod,  Darjfelins.OherraPoonj'ee. 
bmardua,  jVifrr.,  Sylhct.  Darjcpling. 
baja,  Jfoorr.  Java,  North  India. 
Sftllima  paralekta,  Hor^.,  Java. 
Inachis,  Boixd.,  DM-Jeeling,  North  India. 
Maaltide;  Cramer.  Java,  Pinang.  North  India. 
Aiskthaaia  pbidippnu.  J^inii,  Java,  Pinang. 

amythaon,  DovbUdaii,  North  India. 
Zenxidia  lux.eri.  Hubnn-,  Ja^  a. 

Diicopbora  tullia,  Cramer,  North  India.  Darjeeling. 

Celinde.  Stott,  .tava,  Darjoeling. 
Eniipe  ButhymiuN.  Donblrdny,  Parjeelin;;. 

CycnuK.  Westvmd,  Parjceling. 

Leptda,  Moore,  Canara. 
neroniB  arecaiUui,  jTriftr..  Java. 

Phaon,  Grichwn,  Borneo. 
DnuUla  Horvfieldii,  Htvinton.  Juvn. 
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'  Thaumantii  odana,  Godart,  Java. 
1     Diorei,  Dovbleday,  Cherra  Foonjee. 
!     ramdeo,  Moore,  Darjeeliug. 
I     Nourmahal,  Weatwood,  Dujeeling. 
j    lucipor,  fTejfirood,  Borneo. 
I    Noureddin,  Wettwood,  Borneo, 
j     Camadeva,  Watwood,  Darjeeling. 
UebiH  Europa,  Fabricint,  Java. 

I    Neilgherriensia,  Onerin,  Bootan.  N.  India,  Darjeeling. 
I     Bohria,  fnbriciitt,  Java,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

Verma,  Kollar,  Bootan,  North  India. 
1    Bhairava,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

Scanda,  Moore,  Diirjoeling. 
!    Nada,  Moore,  DftrjeeUng. 
'     Arcadia,  Cramet;  Java. 
!    mekara.  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

chandica  Moore,  Darjeeling,  Java, 

kanaa,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
,  Zophoesia  »\\n.,Doubledtiy,  Bootan,  Darjaeling,  North 
India. 

I    yama,  Moore.  Bootan,  North  India. 

I  Cyllo  oonstaiitia,  Cramer,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

I    oriahna,  Wrslvood,  Java. 

t  Melanitis  leda.  Linnm'u,  Javn,  Darjeeling,  Borneo. 

banksia,/'n'>i-tciuj.  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
1     Vamaha,  Moore,  Noi-th  India,  Darjeeling. 
I    ambaaara,  Moore,  Java. 

I     bela,  Moore,  North  India,  Aeaan,  Darjeeling. 

■nyndana,  Moore,  Java. 
Varaha,  Moore,  Canani, 
,    Gokala,  Moore,  C'anara. 
I    suradeva,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
'  Ccelitea  epiminthia.  Boisdural,  Borneo. 
Orinoma  damaria,  G.  R.  Gray,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
Neorina  hiida,  Weshrond,  Darjeeling. 
Kagadia  makatn.  Mor^eJd,  Java. 
'  Erebia  Rcanda,  KoUar,  North  India,  Darjeeliug. 

annada,  Moore,  Bootan. 
T*iuioinniata  schakra,  Koifar,  North  India.  Darjeeling. 
I  Enopc  pulaha.  Moore,  Bootan. 
]     hhadra,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Zenica  achanta,  Donoran,  Humatra. 
Ratyrns  padma,  Kollar.  North  India, 
avatara.  Moore,  North  India, 
j     swaha,  Kollar.  North  India.  Darjeeling. 
I     saraswaii,  KoUar,  North  West  India. 
'•  Eritei  madura,  Hor^eld,  Java, 
'  Mycalesis  only  dec  ta,  Fabricivg,  China. 
;     Otren,  Cramer,  Java,  Nortli  Indiii,  Bootan, 
1     fianciaca,  Cramer,  Assam,  Cannra. 

viaala,  Moore,  Darjeelini;,  Bootan,  North  India. 
1     aanatana,  Mooir,  Dnrjeelins. 
I     mamerta,  Cramer,  -Tftv^. 

druaia,  Cramer,  Java,  Xorth  India,  Darjeeling. 
maliara,  Moore,  Darjeeliug. 
I     gotama,  Moftre.  China. 

patni.i,  ^f<lorr,  Oeylon. 
1     anapita,  Moorr,  Sumatra, 
j     hen,  Monre.  Bootiin, 
safitza.  WeioifMii.  Africa. 
Bfimha.  Mnnrf.  North  India. 
'    mandata,  Moore,  Canara. 
,    hesionc,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India. 
I     rnneka,  Moore.  Asufim- 
I     janardana,  Moore,  .lava. 
I  Theope  himanhala,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
t  ypbthinialysandra,  Crawrr,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
I     Philomela,  Hiihner,  North  India. 
I     pandocus,  i^Boisd.,)  Moorr.  Java,  North  India. 

Hyagriva.  Moore,  DnrieeliiiR, 
I     saW,  Moore.  Darjeeling.  Bootan. 
'     naraaingha.  .I/we,  Darjeeling. 
I  Elvmnias  lais.  Fabr..  ,7ava. 

iindularia.  FaOr.,  Java.  North  India,  Borneo, 
diisara.  Bortf..  Java.  Borneo, 
vanndcvn.  Moore.  Darjeeling. 
patna.  ITfjiuW.  D.irjeoling. 
Icncocyma,  Godart.  Darjeeling. 
Kamara,  /Ifoorr,  Java. 
Ilvpanis  ilithyia,  TJrwri/.  North  India. 
LiWthca  myrrha.  GodaH,  Snuth  India,  North  India, 

'DRrjpelinB. 
Icpita,  Mtor\  North  India.  Root>n.  i 
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SriRPS  V,  witU  Anoplurifonn  Urwx. 
Zemeroi  fleg;ra«,  Crcnwr,  JaT»,  Atmm. 
TaxiU  durgk,  KoUar,  Simla. 

cgeon,  iloiut.,  BdoUd.  Sjrlhet. 

futiia,  hoitd..  Bootan,  Darjoeling. 

erato.  A)?'*/. ,  Darjeeling. 

caheriiii,  StoU.  Java. 

naophron.  Baud..  Java. 

lirapftdi,  iTor^..  Java. 

fylla,  Boigd„  Bootan,  Darjeeling. 

Oonilobachroniuii,  Crawl-.  .Tava.  North  India,  Borneo 
NOa,  Moort,  Java,  Darje«ling. 
derma,  Moore,  Java. 
haiIrA,  Hooi'e,  Java, 
japstua.  Cramer,  Java. 
CAna,  Ifoore.  Java, 
ravi,  Moore,  Knang, 
tapana,  Moort.  Borneo, 
menalcu,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
gopala.  Jfiwre,  Darjeeling. 
madhava,  Moort.  Darjeefing. 
pralaya,  Moort,  Java. 
bUgava,  Moore,  North  India. 
Kimbara,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

Ismene  (E-lipodea,  Swainion,  Java.  Bootan,  Srlhet, 

Canara.  South  India. 
Jaina,  Moort,  Darjeeling. 
TIarisR,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
ainara.  Moore.  Darjeeling- 
va«utana,  Moore,  Darjenling. 
benjamini,  Guerin,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
Jayadeva,  Moore,  Daqeeling. 
tiata,  Moore,  Java. 
Dasai  Moort,  Ju.v». 
ladon.  Cramer,  Jwi-a,  North  India, 
ambftsa.  Moore.  Java,  North  India. 
Chaon,  Boitd,,  Java.  Pinang. 
Batara,  Moore.  Java. 

J'jrgua  agama,  Moore,  Java. 

aupema.  Moore,  North  India. 

danaa,  Moore,  Bootan. 

pnrendra,  Moort,  Canara,  South  India. 
Ni8<niades  Mlwiln,  Moore,  Canaia. 

dan  a,  Moore,  Java. 

dioclea,  Boiid.,  -Java. 

amei  ta,  Mooie,  Java,  North  India, 

PamphUa  vedanga,  Moore,  Java,  Bootan,  North  India, 
canara.  ' 
naranata,  Moort,  Java, 
augiaa,  Linn,  Java. 
Bumhadra,  Moore,  Java. 

Achlyodei  chandraaa,  Moore,  Java. 
Snra,  Moorr,  Darjeeling. 
vaaava,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

Heaperiafolua. tV>mfr,  Java.  North  India.Sonth India, 
^tid,  Kollar.  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
PttlMnaya,  Moori.  Darjeeling. 
IfqooQBrca,  Knltar,  Boutan. 
putra,  Moore,  Java, 
aimara,  Moore,  Java. 
alyaoB,  Boitd..  .lava. 

fraba,  Moo  it,  .iava. 
□  drani.  Moore,  North  India,  Darjpehnx- 
dan,  Fahrif.itis.  J.tva, 
fema,  Moore,  .'ava. 
thrax.  Lhin..  .lava.  Darjrding. 
Irava,  Mo-'re.  J.ira. 
T>andi.-\.  Mo-yrr.  Java,  Caiiara. 
Kia.  Moort.  .liivii. 
dnma,  Moore,  .lava, 
aiia.  J/oori',  .iava. 

rhaya.  Vwrf,  .lava.  Pinang,  Darjecliiig.  Wth  India. 

ajina.  jVw,-^.  .Java,  t«nara. 

inaiigalo.  y1/oo?'i!,  Pinang.  Oarjeplinr 

'  innara.  Moore,  .lava. 

Kumaiii.  -Voore.  <  anara.  South  India, 
^■itapa.  Moorr,  ,lava. 
divodasn.  Moore,  (.Wra,  South  India. 
Nyili-icmon  IMtrocIus,  Ziiiii..  .'^ylhet. 
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TRIBE  II,  Sphingea. 

Stirps  n,  Larva  elongatr. . 

Seaiahyla*,  lAnn.,  North  India,  Canara,  Rontli  Im&, 

Darjeeling.  Pinang. 
Sataspei  infernalia,  Weetifood,  Svlhet. 
Macrogloiaa  atellatarura.  Linn.,  China, 
corytbtu,  Boted.,  Java,  Canara,  Darjeeliw,  Lft^akk 
gilia,  Boisd.,  Java. 
gjTftwa,  BoM.,  North  India, 
aitioiie,  Boted..  North  India, 
pas&alaa.  Drm-g,  Java,  North  India, 
divergena,  Walker,  Canara. 
nyct«ri.s,  Kollar,  North  tndia. 
Faro,  Cramer,  Ja\-a. 
I^phura  hyai,  Boitduinl,  Java. 

StiRPS  III,  Larv%  acrocephala. 

Smeriathua  dryaa,  Soijn/.,  Java,  Darjeelmc. 
dentetuB,  Cramer,  North  India. 

'Stirps  it,  Larva  amblocephal*. 

Uucopblrebia  lineata,  Wutwmd,  Java.  North  India 
Baaiana  cer«na,  WaUcer,  Madraa,  North  India, 
,  Ambulyx  BobatrigiUi.  JTwiwood.  JaTa,Canara.S.  India. 
I  alymnta  panopui,  Cratmer,  Java. 
Acherontia  atyx,  Watwood,  Java,  Pinang.  Dckhoii. 
Madras. 

aatanaa,  Boied.,  Jafa.  Sylhet.  China. 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  Linn.,  Jxn,  Pinang,  Dakkn. 
Madraa. 

Macrosila  nyctiphaseB.  Bated.,  Sylhet. 

diaciatriga,  Walker,  Java,  Canara,  S.  India,  N.  Imfik 
ZoniUa  morpheiw,  Cramer,  Dnkliitn.  North  ladh, 

(Canara,  Ceyloo. 

Stirps  v,  Larvm  ophthalmicn. 

Panacra  automedon,  Boied.,  Sylhet. 
•capularis.  Horef.,  Java. 
Vigil,  Guerin,  Ceylon. 
husiriH,  Boied..  5ylhet,  Canara. 
Philampelua  anceiiB.  Cramer.  Java,  Pinang. 
aericens,  Walker,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
naga,  Moore.  Darjeeling. 
Darapsa  hyjwthous,  Cramer.  Java. 
;  D.'vphnis  neiii,  iiwn.,  Dukhun,  North  India,  Madras. 
Pergesa  acteus,  Cramer,  Java,  N.  India, 
castor,  Boied.,  Darjeeling. 
[  Elihia  doUclma,  Wettwood,  Sylhet,  North  India. 
Deilephilu  lathyrua,  jBoi'sd.,  North  India. 

livoroica,  Eeper.,  LAndour,  North  West  India. 
Chieroc&mpa  celorio.  Linn.,  Java,  North  India, 
alecto.  Linn..  Java,  Darjeeling,  North  lodiia. 
suffuaa,  iro/i»r.  China,  Borneo. 
IialIicoita,'Ao(W.,  Sylhet 

Thyelia  Linn..  Java!  China.  North  India,  Camra. 
hneoaa,  Walker.  Darjeeling. 
neaaus,  Drurp,  Java, 
rlotho,  Drurff,  Java,  Chin*, 
lucnai.  Boied..  Java.  Canara  Sonth  India, 
lyuetua,  Cramrr,  North  India. 
Oldenlandiss,  Fahr.,  Java, 
biaecta.  Horif.,  Java,  North  India. 

.  TRIBE  III,  Borabyci>B. 

STIRP3  I,  Larva  apliingifonnea. 

Section  I. 

Melittia  bombyliformia.  Cramer,  Java. 
[    eurytion,  Wtstwnod,  Jai-a.  North  InJia. 
Faranthntne  aesiifoimtii,  Moort,  Java. 
ZygBBnacaahmirenaia.  Kollar,  North  India.' 
I     Afghaoa.  Moore,  Afghanistan. 
-«^ocera  veuulia.  Cramer,  BentaJ,  North  India, 
bimaoula,  Wtfker,  Canara,  North  India. 
'  Euaemia  vetula.  HSbner,  Java,  Aasam. 
macnlatrix.  llVsilufyv/,  Darjeeling. 
dentntri-v,  Wr,^tipno't,  Bootan.  Darjetliiic. 
biama.  Moort,  J.iva. 

adiilatrix.  Kt'lar.  N«rth  IndU^Darjceliug. 
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I  conaexi.  Wulier,  Java, 
,  MooTt,  Durjeeling. 
Wtttwoud,  Bootaii,  Cliem  Pooiijee,  Uarjee 

Uoort,  North  lodia,  Cajrlon. 
Boitd.,  J»Ta. 

aiker,  Xorth  ladift. 

TT*,  ir«U«-,  Jan,  DujMliiig. 
tttunita.  Si^iur,  Jan. 

Section  II. 

•lopliroa,  Cramer,  Java,  X.  India,  Canara. 

Jara,  PiuaiiR,  Bootao. 
Mr.,  Xortb  India,  Canara. 
aia<  Linn.,  North  India, 
'r*.  Cratncr,  Java,  Pinan^ 
cka,  Crumer,  Chem  Pooiijee. 
Valixr.  Java,  DnrjesHng. 
iaopi,  iFalker,  Sylbet,  Darjeeling. 
dMBinia,  Ci-«mer,  Java,  CTieira  i'oonjee. 
,  Mtore,  Java. 
SMinbUana,  Cramo;  Java. 
Inaeaui,  Utrr,  Sehi^ffef,  Java. 
■nUasBia,  Walkv;  Sylhet,  Chen-a  Poonjee, 
Urii,  Widkti;  Java,  Cherm  Pooujee,  N.  ludia, 
-  naKim,  t^amer.  Ohiuan. 
Ueanojua,  Maort,  Caaiura,  Ueyloa,  N.  India, 
""un. 

'his  gigaa,  Walter,  Chem  Poonjee. 
prmscoa.  Moore,  North  India. 

nd«Ta,  J/oot'e,  Xurtli  India. 

UiKa,  Moore,  Javu. 
ib,  itviyre,  Canai  a. 

'  Mvort  JtiVSi. 

'ecta,  Walter,  Javu,  U^rjaeliug. 
IFa/iei-,  Chuian. 
Moort,  Darjeeling. 
ifoort,  Java. 

-nta,  (ToUrer-,  Darjeeling. 
a,  Sloort,  Ditkhun,  Canara. 
ensii.  tTa/jter,  ChunAii. 
Uoort,  Java. 

mtella,  C'/-(«iu»-,  North  India. 

-,  Moott,  Java. 

J/oore,  Darjeeling. 

itoo't,  Java. 

,  J/mm-c,  Java. 
Move,  Java. 

ella,  Drury,  Java. 

Jfoore,  Java. 
,  rtfU^r,  North  India, 
ina.  Walker,  Boiubny. 
Mourt,  North  India. 

J/oore,  Darjeeling. 

pnlchetla,  Zrinn.,  Java,  Pinang,  Korthlndia, 
-ling,  Canara. 
Mooi't,  Java. 
Hibner,  North  India, 
ei.  D'-vry.  Java,  Bootan.  North  India 
Walker,  Canara.  . 

foUur,  Java,  North  India,  DarjAeling. 
('raawr.  North  India. 

StttUm  III. 


Clialcoaia  Tibei  iiiB,  Crtnaer,  North  India, 
iidalifa,  Z)ou6fe(/u^,  North  India, 
venoia,  Walktr,  Ceylon, 
oorniica,  BoiaJ.,  Sylhet, 
Phalffinam,  Oaer  Matfii.,  Java, 
Pidotui  glaucopis,  Drvry,  Darjeeling. 

zelica,  Donbteday,  North  India. 
Laiirion  circe,  BoUtl,,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

gemina,  Walker,  .Java,  North  India. 
Chelora  bif  aioiata,  ffope,  Nepal. 
Eterusia  tricolor,  Hope,  Fioang,  Cherra  Poonjee. 
,     icintiUans,  Soisd.,  Sylhet. 

edocia,  Doubleday,  North  India,  Sylhet. 
[    .£d«a,  Xinn,  Ceylon,  Syllwt. 
I    raja,  Moore,  Datjeeling. 
I     riiB,  Douhleday,  Pinang. 
diitincta,  Ouer  Mertev,  Java, 
pulchella.  Walker.  Darjeoling. 
a«xpuuctiLta,  Doubledoj/,  North  India, 
ferrea.  Walker,  Java, 
drataraja,  Moore,  Java. 
Pintia  metachloroa.  Walker,  Java. 
Trypanophora  Hetnibyalioa.  Koltar.  North  India. 
Syutoinia  fenestrata,  Drvry,  China. 
Schoanerrhi,  Boitd.,  Darjeeling. 
maradeiii,  Moore,  Java, 
vigorai.  .1/oore,  Java. 
Iinaun.  Chwter,  Java. 
Biibcordata,  Walker,  Bengal. 
Pfeifferre,  Moore,  Java. 
Wallace!,  Moore,  Java. 
Creoaa,  Xi'ftit'.,  Ceylon,  North  India. 
Latreillei,  Soitd.,  Dukhuu. 
Punanga,  Moore,  Pinutig. 
('antori.  Moore,  Pinang. 
Walkeri,  Moore,  4*v». 
pravata,  Moore,  Java, 
raffleai,  Moort,  .lava, 
crawfurdi,  Moore,  Java. 
Phalanna  poLyiu«na,  Linn.,  Calcutta,  Af aam,  N.  India, 
Darjeeling. 
I     horafieldi,  Moore,  Java. 
,  Phanda  flammana,  Walter,  Darjeeling. 
mahisa,  Mowe,  Java. 
Soritia  leptalina,  Kollar,  Sylhet,  Doolaii. 
,  Agnlope  tiasalia.  Walker,  North  India. 
'  llerua  venoaa,  Wali-er,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
'  Cnllidula  petavia,  Cramer,  Java. 
'  Nyctemera  d'xtiucta,  IKa/irer,  Java, 
trita.  Walker.  Java, 
latiatriga.  Walker,  .lava,  Canara. 
lacticiniti,  Ci-^mer,  Java,  Ceylou. 
tripunctaria.  Ztnti.,  Pinang. 
Coleta,  C'liimer,  Jjiva. 

Cenii,  Ci-amer,  Darjeeling,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

variana.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
PUrothyianuB  hiticilia,  Walitr,  Darjeeling. 
Euschema  militariB,  Linn..  Jiivn,  Darjeeling. 

discalia.  Walker,  North  iRdia. 

harafieldi,  Monre,  Java. 

transveraa.  Walker,  VeylMti,  Dukhun. 

.STiRPiK  II,  Larva  faiclculate. 

Bedoa  lubtnarginata.  Walker,  Java. 

rinaria.  M<jure,  Java. 
Pantnna  banwatia,  Moore,  Javj, 
Aroa  socrU!.  H&biter,  Java. 
I'rocoileea  angnlifera.  Walker.  Juv.i. 

adara.  Moore,  Javu, 
Paalia  aecurin,  Hubiier.  Java. 


diala,  .VooTf,  Java-  '  , 

'*>ellicornis,  Fabr.,  Darjeeling. 

Oaer-Minev.,  North  India,  Darjeeling.  | 

X^oUtfi-,  Java.   ,.     i      „  , ,.  J  t 

luaigioaU.  Otur-.Wner.,  Java,  Pinang.  Daaychira  horafieldi,  launders,  Jjiva. 

•anguldiia.  I»itry,  Bootan,  Cherra  Poonjee.         Crotei.  Moore,  North  India,  Pinaug. 
Bai$d..  Cherra  Poonjee,  North  India, 
rii,  Drurjf,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
a,  Cfamer,  Bootan. 
glauctt,  Cramer,  Daijeeling,  Sylhet. 
WaJker,  Java. 
Walker,  Java, 
palefaella,  Bope,  Cherra  Poonjee.  Darjeeling.  I 
Uatrtonicua,  Weaivood,  N.  India,  | 
-mil,  Linn,,  Bootan,  North  India,  i 


Arga.  Moo-'e,  Java. 
Maruta,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
incluaa,  Wt^ker,  Java. 
Chalana.  Moore,  Java, 
niisana,  Muore,  Java, 
aavata,  Moore.  Java, 
aawanta.  Moore,  Java, 
autiara,  Moore  North  India. 
lUta,  Moore,  Darjeeling, 
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llcina  costalii,  Waller,  Java. 
Lymantrift  lineatf^  H'alker,  JtivK. 
uarindrM,  Moore,  Java. 

luuDda,  lfAU-«r,  Java,  Chenra  PoODjee,  Darjsflling. 
•uperani,  Walker,  North  India, 
beatrtx,  atoU,  Java. 

bbaacara,  Moort,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

obaoleta,  Walker,  Darjeeling, 

atetria,  BSbntr,  Java. 

prameata,  Moore,  Java. 

eanara,  iloort,  Java. 

Aryania,  Momt,  Canara. 

di^ar,  Linn..  North  India,  Dtikbun,  India. 
Enome  ampla,  Walker,  North  India. 
Somera  baruna,  Moore,  Java, 
Lacida  portiea,  Walker,  ian. 
Euproctia  atomaria,  Walka;  Java. 

Uoraa,  ifoore,  Javc. 

irrorata,  Moore,  Jmn. 

gamma,  TTaUcr,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

varia,  \VtMer<,  North  India. 

madana,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

lunftta,  Walker,  Dnkhnn. 

bigutta,  Walker,  Java,  Canara. 

virguncula,  Walker,  Java,  N,  India,  Dnkban,  Chuaan 

lodnt,  Moore,  Java. 
Perina  baaalia,  Walker,  North  India. 
Artaza  digramm*,-  BoUd.,  Java,  Pinang,  North  India, 
Oanara. 

zeboe,  Moore,  Java. 

uaitra,  Moore,  Java. 

kala,  Moore,  Java. 

variiwa.  Walker,  China. 

linta,  Moore,  Java. 

obscura,  Moore,  Java. 

■  ubrana,  Moore,  Java. 

aimilis,  Moore,  Java. 

atomaiia,  Waiker,  Chaaan . 

Juitide,  Moore,  Bengal. 

tranaveraa,  Moore,  Java, 
rohthytira  jarana,  Moutt,  Java. 
SeUpa  celtis,  Jlf oore,  Java,  North  India. 

Stirfs  III,  Larv»  vjAam. 

Spiloioma  maculifascia,  TfaUer,  Java. 

punctata,  Moore,  Java,  North  India,  DarjKling. 

suffuta.  Walker,  Pnnjab,  Darjeeling. 

Gopara,  Moore,  DarjeelinK. 

abaominalis,  Moore,  North  India. 
Cycnia  punctivaga,  Walker,  Java.  , 
Arctia  imbuta.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

divisa,  Walker,  North  Incua. 

Btrigatola,  Walker,  Java. 

landaca,  Moore,  Java. 
Alope  Dcellifera,  Walker,  Madras,  N.  India,  Oanara. 
Phragmatobia  buana,  Moore,  Java. 
Alph»a  fnlvohirta,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
Hypercompa  multlguttata.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

imperiabs,  Walker,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

pk^ta,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

principalia,  Kollar,  North  India. 

equitidia,  Kollar,  Nepal,  Darjeeling. 

longipennii,  ffa/Aer,  North  India. 
Areas  orientali»,  Walker,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
Aloa  tripartita,  Walker,  Java. 

bigattata,  Walker,  Canara. 

khandaJla,  JIfoore,  Canara,  Khandalla  Hill,  Bombay. 

lactinea,  Cramer,  Java,  Fmang,  N.  India,  Cuian. 

Candidma,  Walker,  DiOcbiin. 
Phiaaama  vaeiUana,  Waiker,  Java. 

ttanaieni,  WaUeer,  Pinang. 
CreatoDotus  intenrapta,  lAnn.,  Java,  Ce^Iou,  Pinang. 

•mitteni,  Waikvr,  Canara. 
Niiaga  simplex.  Walker,  Canara. 
Ih-eata  uudato,  Blanehard^  North  India. 

mutnns,  Waiker,  Darjeeling. 

Udiana,  Moore,  Jftva. 

tertacea.  Walker,  North  India. 

p«^la,  Moore,  Java. 

imbedlie,  Walker,  Pinang. 

undans,  Waiker,  Madras. 

citiiiia,  Walker,  Dukhun. 

anada,  Moore,  Canara. 
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•  Jaualineoaa,  Walker,  Darjeeling 
'I'agora  glauceacens,  Walker,  llageding. 

patula,  Walker,  North  India. 

anisena,  H'oUer,  Java. 
Apba  subdivei.  Walker,  Darjeiliag. 
Ganiaa  postica.  Walker,  Canaa. 

plana.  Walker,  Drawing. 
Numenea  iuiiigniB,  Moore,  Jam,  DaijaaliBf . 

Patrana,  Moore,  Bootan. 

j  StibpS  IV,  LarvB  cnq^idatie. 

j  Se^ion  I. 

Drepasa  argenteoN,  Moore,  Java. 
I     Kafflesi,  Moore,  Sutnata. 
I  Oreta  externa.  Walker,  Java. 
I 

I  Section  II. 

I  Cerura  litnraU.  Walker,  North  India. 
!  Iliiaeidaa  postioa,  Walta;  Can'ara. 
'  Stauropns  altemua.  Walker,  Java. 
Netria  Tirideacena,  TFWW,  Java. 

Seciion.  III. 

'  Kosama  strigoia.  Walker,  Java. 

I 

I  SeaionlV, 

I  Bmnbrx  Mori,  Un*.,  Bnd  in  Englaod. 
'    Huttoni,  Wettwo«d.  HuaMrane. 

HoraSeldi,  Moort,  Java, 
I  Ocioara  dilectula.  Walker,  Java. 
I     Jida,  J/oo«,  Java. 
,  TriZocha  variana.  Walker,  Canara. 
I  ' 

Stirps  t,  LarvB  verticillato. 

Cricula  trifenestiata.  Hdfer,  Java,  North  \tSk 
I  Anther»a  paphia,  Linn.,  Darjeeling.  Bennl.II 
Madnw,  Java, 
frithi,  Moore,  Darjeeling, 
I     helferi,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

loylei,  Moore,  North  Indu,  Darjeeling. 
I     awama,  Hel^,  Aaaam. 
lanna,  Watmood,  Java. 
Simla,  Wettwood,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
Loepa  katiaka,  Wettmod,  Java. 
Actias  aelene,  McLeay,  North  India,  Darieefiq 
Saturnia.pyretorum,  Boitd.,  China, 

tirotai,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Attacua  atlas,  Linn.,  Javn,  Madras,  Sylhet, 
ling. 

£dwardsi.  White,  Darjeeling. 
cynthia,  Drary,  North  India,  Darjeelini,  1 

Hong-Kong,  Java. 
Ricini,  Boied.,  North  India,  Assain. 
gneAni,  ilfoore,  BengaL 
Btmliniaa  certhia,  ^ibi\,  Nepal. 

Stibps  ti,  lArvie  limadformee. 

etora  nitens,  Waiker,  Java. 
Scopelodes  palpal!*,  Java. 
Mir«ssa  albipnnota,  Berr,  North  India,  Uaiji 

inornatit.  Walker,  Java. 

nivaha,  Moore,  Canara. 
Chilena  similis,  Waiker,  North  India. 
Parasa  lepida,  Cramer,  Bonbay,  BongaL 

media.  Walker,  Java. 

darma,  ifoore,  Java. 

bicolor.  Walker,  Java. 

bisuia,  Moore,  Java. 

Isabella,  Moort,  Jan. 

unicolor,  Moore^  North  India. 

nararia,  Moore.  North  India. 

trima,  Movrt  Java: 

bilinea,  ValJxr,  Java,  North  India. 

Doeuia,  Moore,  Java. 

baadura,  Moore,  Java. 

looia,  Meore,  Java, 

laleani^  Moore,  North  India. 
Narosa  adaU,  Moore,  Java. 
Candvba,  f  uuctata,  Watker,  North  Ia£a. 
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^RPB  Til,  I^rvw  piloue. 
Ttuu1»  wi«g&U,  Moort,  North  Indiu,  Undnu. 
Ltiiocampa  xconjta,  Cramer,  North  Indik,  Canua. 

TitUU,  ITa/ixr^uian,  MKdrat, 
Hnrlid*.  lineoia,  Walitr,  Du-jeeling. 
Labedk  sobUis,  Walker,  Sylhet. 

Iktipennii,  Walker,  North  India. 

f«rTO8ifiM,  Walter,  S^lhet. 

pU^ierft,  Walker,  Jftva, 

buddhft,  Lefebvre,  C^narft,  HadiM,  N.  Indift,  jKva. 

Nanda,  Moore,  DftrjoelinK. 
Odonettit  vita,  Moore,  Java. 

Bharoha,  Moore,  OariMling. 
Trtbala  beta,  Walter,  Jan. 

Viihnui  L^ebvre,  Sam,  North  India,  PinMff,  Ha 
dnu,  Daijeeling. 
Gaitropaoha  deruna,  Hoort,  Java. 
Ettigena  pardale,  Walker,  Sa,Tn, 

nandina,  Mom,  North  India. 


Jiuiterflies  are  very  uumerous  in  Uie  souUi 
and  east  of  Asia,  and  many  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful. The  lai^st  and  mostgaudy^of  the 
Ceylon  Lepidopteraf  is  the  great  black  and 
jellow  butterflj,  tlie  Ornithoptera  darrius 
of  Gray.  Its  upper  wings,  which  ofceu  mea- 
sure six  inches  across,  are  of  a  deep  velvet 
black.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Aristolo- 
chia  and  betel  leaf,  but  the  butterfly  on  the 
heliotrope.  Papiiio  polymnestor,  the  black 
and  blue  butterfly,  feeds  on  the  ruddy  flowers 
i  of  the  hibiscus  or  the  durk-green  foliage  of  the 
citruB.  Papiiio  hector  has  crimson  spots  ou 
the  black  velvet  of  the  inferior  wtiigs.  When 


IWapma  jguiew,  X^feftmv,  J»a,  Dnkhnn,  Canua,  {  examining  the  Lflclien  valley,  Dr.  Hooker 
'  1  found  tlie  caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail  but- 

I  t«rfly  <  Papiiio  machaon),  common,  feeding  on 
j  umbelliferous  plants,  as  in  England  ;  and  a 
'  Sphynx  (like  S.  euphorbiK)  was  devouring 
I  the  euphorbias  ;  the  English  Cynthia  cardui 
I  (painte<l-lady  butt-erfly)  was  common,  as  were 
I  *'  sulphurs,"  "  marbles,"   Pontia  (whites,) 
j    blues,"  aud  Thecln,  of  British  aspect  but 
I  foreign   species.    Amongst   these,  tropical 
;  fbrms  were  rnve,  except  one  fine  black  swal- 
low-tail.   Eastward  of  the  city  of  Canton  OU 
a  range  of  hills  called  Lofuu  shan,  there  ara 
butterflies  of  large  size  and  night  moths  of 
immense  size  and  brilliant  colouring,  which 
are  captured  for  trausmissioQ  to  the  Chineae 
court  and  for  sale.   The  most  valuable  to 
man  are  the  species  of  the  Bombycidesa  or 
silk  worms.    One  of  tliese  insects  (Bom- 
byx  atlas)  "  measures  about  nine  inches 
across,  the  ground  colour  is  a  rich  and  varied 
orange-brown,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wing 
there  is  a  triniigular  transparent  spot,"  resem- 
meroos  species  common  to  the  plains  of  India  !  bling  a  piece  of  mica.    The  Bombyx  or 


Punjab 

Rnant  lamaonlata,  Walker,  Java. 

3t»F8  vin,  Larvn  liguivor*. 
Section  I. 
Eunieta  cr\ineri,  TTeifvood,  Canara. 
honfieldi,  Moore,  Jara. 
nffieti,  Moort,  Java. 
Nemeta  lahor,  Moore,  Ji^viu 

SeaUmJI. 

AnthaoH  diMalia,  Walker,  Java, 
Anticjra  combuita.  Walker,  Java. 
Phalera  iaTRna,  A/oMr,  JavR 

raya,  Moore,  Darjaeling. 

•angaoa,  iloore,  Daijaeling. 

grot«i,  Moore,  Bengal 

{lariTala,  Moort,  Darjeeling. 

Section  III. 

Cotttu  Btrix,  Xtnn.,  Java. 
Zeucera  leucunota,  Stephent,  Java,  Darjeeling, 

■ignata,  Walker,  Java. 

mitieus,  Cromei-,  Java. 

indioB,  Boied.,  North  India. 
Phuini  damor,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

Aboe  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Hepialns  nep»lenaia,  Stephens,  Darjeeling. 

lu  the  winged  insect-world,  there  are  nu- 


ood  the  hill  regions  :  among  the  most  promi- 
oeat  of  which,  appertaining  to  the  Lepidop- 
ters,  are  the  cosmopolite  Cyutliia  cardui  (or 
'Painted  X^y'  butterfly)  at  all  elevations, 
the  Papiiio  nia<Juion  (or  English  '  Swallow- 
lair  butterfly)  in  the  Himalaya,  the  Oolias 
ediiaa,  (or  '  Clouded-yellow'  bnttei'fly)  and  the 
Argynnis  lathouia  (or  *  Queen  of  Spain') 
ttlso  common  in  the  Himalaya,  Sphinx  con- 
volvulus at  all  elevations,  &(*.  ;  but  others  are  ! 
represented  by  nearly  similar  species,  M'liich 
are  considered  different  upon  comparison,  as 
the  '  Purple  Emperor*  (,Apatura)  and  '  Com- 
mon Sulphur'  (Goaepteryx)  buttei-flies,  and 
othera  which  are  more  obviously  different,  as 
Vanessa  vulcauia  of  the  Himalaya  compai'ed 
with  V.  atalanta  of  Europe.  Two  species  of 
'  Death's-head*  MoUis  (Acherontia)  are  com- 
nKm  to  all  habitable  elevations  ;  and  one  of 
these  is  exceediugly  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
hmd  (Ach.  atropos)  ;  but  is  nevertheless 
cuuidered  hj  the  eminent  entomol<^st 
Westwood  to  be  distinct. 
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Bombyces,  genus  of  insects,  of  the  family 
Bombycidae,  order  Lepidoptera,  the  section 
Lepidoptera  uocturna  of  lAtreille,  or  Moths, 
are  usually  sLyled  silk  moths.  The  valuable 
product  of  the  ailk  moth  is  the  cocoon,  and 
mcea  have  been  pi'oduced  differing  much  in 
their  cocoons,  but  hardly  at  all,  in  their 
adult  state.  Several  distinct  species  exist  iu 
China  and  India,  some  of  which  can  be 
crossed  wilh  the  ordinary  moth,  Bombyx 
mori.  Tliis  iij  believed  to  have  been  domes- 
ticated in  China  b.  c.  2700.  It  was  brought 
to  Constiuidiiople  in  the  sixth  century  whence 
it  was  carried  into  Italy,  and  in  J  494  to 
France,  and  has  since  been  transported  to 
many  conotri^s  where  food  and  selection  have 
produced  many  varieties, .  It  is  only  iu  some 
districts  of  each  country  that  eggs  come  to 
perfection.  Captain  Hutton  is  of  opinion  that 
at  least  six  species  have  been  domesticated. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  this  family  are 
— their  possessiug  only  rudimentary  maxilla, 
remarkably  small  palpi,  ^d  bipectinatcd 
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aiiteuDse.  One  of  the  most  iiiteresliug  of  tlie  '  iiii^tiiU'Livu  {iriuitiples  all  Uie  eiid»  iiccessary 
family  is  the  Boinhyx  mori,  wetMciiowu  as  ai  e  gained.  If  the  silkworm  were  gifted  witli 
the  moth  to  which  the  ailkworm  turns.  This  |  ii  desire  for  shifting  its  position  much  Ht  Uie 


epecies  which  was  originally  from  China  is  of 
a  white  or  cream  colour,  with  a  brown  fascia 
and  two  or  more  w&ved  lines  of  a  deeper 
colour  crossing  tlie  upper  wings.  In  Britain 
the  eggs  of  tliis  moth  hatch  early  in  May  : 
the  caterpillar  or  silkworm  is  at  first  of  a 
dark  colour,  but  soon  becomes  light,  and  in 
its  tints  much  resembles  the  perfect  insect,  a 
circumstance  common  in  caterpillars.  Its 
proper  food  is  the  mulberry,  though  it  will 
likewise  eat  the  lettuce  and  some  few  other 
plants  :  ou  the  latter,  howeyer,  it  does  not 
tlirive  equally  well,  oiid  the  silk  yielded  is  of 
a  poor  quality.  The  silkworm  is  about  eight 
weeks  in  arriving  ut  maturity,  during  which 
period  it  changes  its  akin  four  or  five  times. 


beginning  of  the  work,  it  could  uever  inclose 
itself  iu  u  cocoon  ;  but  by  its  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  ubove  explained,  it  incloses  itself 
In  n  cocoon  which  only  eoDsumn  as  mneli 
silk  as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  chrysalis. 
During  tlie  time  of  spinning  the  cocooo,  the 
silkwoim  decreases  its  length  very  coubider- 
ably,  and  nfter  it  ia  completed,  it  is  not  half 
its  originiil  length  ;  at  tliis  time  it  becomes 
quite  torpid,  soon  changes  its  skin,  aud 
appears  iu  the  form  of  n  chrysalis.  Tlie  tims 
required  to  complete  tlie  cocoon  is  about  five 
days.  In  the  chryridis  state  the  auimal  re- 
mains from  H  fortnight  to  three  weeks  ;  it 
then  bursts  its  case  and  comes  fortli  iu  the 
imago-state,  the  mouth  having  previously 


When  about  to  unst  its  skin  it  ceases  to  eat, ;  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  cocooa  by  meiDB 
raises  the  Tore  part  of  the  body  slightly  and  |  of  a'flnid  which  it  ejects.  The  moth  is  short- 


remains  in  perfect  repose.  In  this  state  it  is 
necesfinry  that  it  should  continue  for  some 
little  time,  in  order  that  the  new  skin,  which 
is  at  this  time  foi-ming,  muy  become  sufli- 
ciently  mature  to  triable  (lie  catei-pillar  to 
burst  through  the  old  one.  This  operation, 
which  is  apparently  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, is  perfoinned  thus  : — the  fore  part  of 
the  old  shin  is  burst :  the  silkworm  thtfu  by 
continaally  writhing  its  body  (but  not  moving 
from  the  spot)  contrives  to  thrust  the  skJn 
Iwck  to  the  tail,  and  ultimately  to  disengage 
itself  ultogether  ;  Ibis  last  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, however,  is  the  most  difficult,  since  it  is 
uo  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  die  from 
not  being  able  to  disengage  the  last  segment 
of  the  body  from  the  old  ekin.  When  full- 
grown  the  silkworm  commences  spinning  its 
web  io  some  convenient  spot,  and  as  it  does 
not  change  the  position  of  the  hinder  portion 
ofitb  body  much,  but  continues  dm  wing  its 
thread  from  various  points  and  attacbhig  it 
to  others,  it  follows  that  after  a  time  its  body 


ived  ;  the  female,  in  many  instance?,  dies 
almost  immediately  after  she  has  laid  ber 
eggs  ;  the  male  sorvives  her  but  a  short  time. 
The  silkworms,  which  are  most  extensirely 
reared  for  tlic  purpose  of  producing  silk,  are 
liable  to  mauy  diseases,  and  none  have  been 
more  destructive  than  Uiat  called  muscardine. 
This  disease  at  lai-ka  the  caterpillar  when  about 
to  enter  tlie  chrysalis  state.  It  is  alwajs 
attended  with  tho  development  within  the 
body  of  a  minute  fungus  closely  resembluig 
our  common  mould.  It  ia  prolMible  the  fua- 
gus  only  attacks  those  worms  which  an 
predisposed  to  disease,  but  in  certain  seasons 
Uiis  fungus  has  been  so  extensively  developed 
as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  produces 
the  disease  itself;  It  is  very  certain  thit, 
when  this  fungus  is  prevailing  and  its  spom 
fire  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  silkwom, 
it  becomes  rapidly  diseased  and  dies.  The 
fungus  spreads  internally  before  the  death  of 
tlie  worm  aud  afterwards  it  shoots  foitb  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin.    The  ckiysalis  sdJ 


becomes  in  gi«at  measure,  inclosed  by  the  .  moth  will  have  the  disease  if  iuocolated  with 


thread.  The  work  is  then  continued  from 
one  thread  to  another,  the  silkwom  moving 
its  head  and  spinning  in  a  zigzag  wuy,  bend- 
ing the  fore  part  of  the  body  back  lo  spin  iu 
all  directions  within  resell,  and  shiftin<;  the 
body  only  to  cover  with  silk  the  part  which 
was  benciitli  it.    As  the  silkworm  spins  its 

web  by  thus  bending  tlie  fore  part  of  the  i  classification,  the  Bombyres 
body  back,  and  moves  the  hinder  part  of  the  |  into  eight  stirpes  or  types, 
body  in  such  a  way  only  as  to  enable  it  to  ' 
reach  Uie  fartlier  back  with  tlie  fore  part,  it 
follows  that  it  encloses  itself  in  a  cocoon  maeh 
shorter  than  its  own  body,  for  soon  after  the 
beginning  the  whole  is  continued  with  the 
body  io  a  bent  position.    From  Uie  foregoing 
acconnt,  it  appears  that  with  the  most  simple 
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the  fungus,  but  it  only  occnrs  spontaneoosly 
in  the  caterpillar.  The  Boinhyces,  in  their 
metamorphosis,  construct  a  covering  or  case 
generally  called  a  cocodn.  Each  tribe  of 
the  Bombyres  produces  a  cocoon  of  a 
pecniinr  form.  They  are  said  to  spin  «r 
weave  their   cocoon.     In    iheir  scientific 

are  arrtngetl 
according  to 

the  forms  of  their  larvae,  and  those  knows 
to  occur  in  India,  have  been  claued  into  105 
genera  and  272  species.  The  most  imporisot 
of  these,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  are  the 
silk-prodncing  moths,  belonging  to  thegeaeri 
bombyx  ;  cricula  ;  salassa  ;  anthenea,  aCtiaa, 
sateroia  and  attscua. 
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fiombyx  mori.  Linn.,  the  common, 
til-,   or  Chinese  fiUkworm   moth,  the 

,  mori  of  Blaiichard  aud  the  "  pat" 
is  a  native  of  China;  but  has  been 
unted  there  nod  id  Siaiii>  India,Peraia, 

ud  ItHlj.  Tlie  usual  tradition  in  | 
is  tliat  this  WHS  discovered  b.  c.  2640, 


lowisli  green  colour.  The  silk  is  as  fine,  Ihin 
and  li^ht  brown  us  that  oftbemulberry  worm. 

8.  Bconbyx  Peroyi,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
China.  It  produues  the  grideliu  couoon  nnd 
silk. 

9.  Bombyx  mylttta  of  India,  (trodnces  a 
large  cocoon.    It  feeds  on  the  Waves  of  the 

tuigu  of  the  emperor  Hawnng-Te,  by  \  RhMmnns  jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  colour- 
The  culture  now  flouriphes  priii- 1  ed,  or  grey  silk,  coarse  but  durable,  inferioi- 
tbout  Nankin  in  latitude  32'  N.,  but  to  that  of  the  11.  Yama  mai. 
is,  into  wbifh  it  w«»  early  inlrodut-etl  ,     10.  Cricula  trifenestrntrn, //W/cr,  has  been 
the  silk  filatures  extend  beyond  26*  |  arrranged  under  the  genera  saturnia,  euphrn- 
Tltey  have  been  found  in  a  wild  stale  in   uor,  antheraia  and  pbalsena.    It  occurs  in 

N.  E.  aud  S.  India,  in  Sylhet,  Assam,  Burraali 
and  Java  ;  and  feeds  on  the  Protium  javanum, 
Canarium  commune,  Maugifera  indica  and 
Anacardium  occidentale.  Its  cocoon  is  con- 
structed like  uet-work,  through  vrliich  the 
euuloaed  chrysalis  is  visible.    It  is  of  a  beau- 


in  Euglaud,  on  shrubs,  but  the  mulber- 

leaves  are  its  favourite  food. 
'.Bombyx  religiosa.  Heifer^  Deo-muoga, 
Joroe,  HiHD.,  18  found  in  Assam  aud 
,  but  is  supposed  \(j  Hr.  Hoore  to  be 
with  B.  buttoni.   This  feeds  on  the 


indica  and  Ficus  religiosn.  Its  cocoon  |  tiful  yellow  oolour  and  of  a  rich  silky  lustre. 
thefioestfilament,ba8  very  mnch  lustre, 
liogly  smooth  to  the  touch  aud  yields 
if  not  superior,  yet  certainly  equal  to 
B.  mori.  It  has  not  lieen  domesticated. 
Jtonibyx  huttoni,  fVesttvood,  is  found 
Himalaya,  about  Muasnorie,  where  .it 
ibimdaudy  from  the  Doon  up  to  at 
feet.    It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 


1 1 .  Salassa  lola,  Westwood,  foriaerly  in 
in  the  genera  satuvuia  and  anthenea,  occurs 
in  Sylhet. 

12.  Antheraea  paphia.  Linn. 

Eoli-iurraii,  Mahr. 

Muiign.  MicHi. 

Kontlcuri  mnga,  Assam. 


IllTUFH. 
HlSD- 
BlRBHOOM. 


Teuer, 
Tusseh, 
Bughi, 

^  This  has  l>een  classed  in  the  genera  Pha- 
molberry  and  breeds  twice  a  year.  |  Ispna,  SaiuruiR,  Bombyx  and  Altacus.  It  is 
t  been  doraeHticated,  hut  feeds  on  Che  |  known  to  occur  in  Ceylon,  S.  India,  N^.  W., 
It  spins  its  cocoon  on  the  leaf,  which  ^       N.  £.  India,   Bengaf,  Bahar,  Assam, 

Sylhet  and  Java.  It  feeds  on  the  Shorea 
robustn,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  Terminalia  alata, 
T.  catappn,  T.glnbra,  Boinhax  heptaphyllum, 
Tectona  urnndis,  or  teak,  and  the  mulberry  or 
Morus  indica.     The  insect   has  not  been 


i,  the  silk  Is  very  Rue  and  of  a  very 
low  tint.    It  is  found  in  tlie  western 
B,  in  Rreat  profusion,  at  elevations  of 
8,000  feet,  above  the  Eca  level.  It 
in  tbe  IteigliC  of  the  rainy  season,  wheu 


are  enveloped  in  dense  mists.    Its  I  domesticated,  but  is  watched  on  the  trees,  aud 


deposited  on  the  trees,  and  subjected 
influence  of  the  frosts  and  snows  of  I 
mountain  winters.    It  is  supposed  hy  ' 
[attwi,  that  it  would  suit  (he  climate  ' 
'n.   A  special  committee  of  the  Agri- 1 
Itural  Society  of  India,  declared  that  { 
tho  very  best  description  can  be  ob-  r 
from  its  cocoons  by  careful  reeling.  | 
'Ik  is  fiiie  aud  tough,  though  perhaps 
~t  less  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch  than  ' 
the  Chinese  wonn,  and  was  valued  by  i 
hi  shawl  merchants  at  25s.  the  pound.  | 
la,  niue  species  of  Bombyx,  Saturnia 


in  parts  of  India,  is  found  in  hucIi  abundance 
that  the  people  from  time  immemorial  havo 
been  supplied  with  a  vei-y  durable,  coarse, 
dark-coloured  silk,  which  is  woven  into  the 
well-known  tasseh  silk  cloth.  In  the  Bhagul- 
pore  district  the  cocoons  are  collected  in  cart 
loads  and  are  mnch  used,  cut  into  Ihougs,  as  li- 
gatures for  binding  the  maUdiiock  barrel  to  the 
stock.  In  the  rainy  season  (he  perfect  insect 
appears  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty  days. 
But  Tasseh  moths  ai-c  hatched  twice  iu  the 


yeai',  iu  May  and  August.  Tlio  caterpillar 
first  draws  a  few  leaves  together,  as  if  to 
tias  occur,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  '  screen  itself  from  observation  nnd  then  spins 
be  toroed  to  account  in  producing  silk.  I  u  strong  cord,  composed  of  many  threads  till 
Bomb.  horsfieldi,jl/0or«,  found  in  Java.  >boat  the  tldckuess  of  a  crow  'quill,  at  the 
Bomb,  sob-notata,  Walker,  found  in  {  end  of  whinh  it  weaves  the  cocoon.    For  tho 

first  36  hours,  the  cocoon  is  so  transparent 
that  the  larva  cau  be  seen  working  within  : 
but  it  soon  acquires  consistence  aud  is  then 
rendered  quite  opaque  by  being  covered  with 
a  glutinous  substance.  The  moth  generally 
'ace,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  lioyal  ;  deposits  its  eggs  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
The  cocoons  arc  of  a  beautiful  yd- '  cocoon.    These  the  villagers  collect  andJtccp 
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b.  lu|^briQ,£>rMr^,found  in  Madras, 
byx  Yama  mai,  the  oak  silkworm,  a 
«f  Japau,  has  been  naturalised  in  £ng- 
la  Japan  it  is  the  most  precious  for 
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ID  their  houses  for  aliout  ten  (lays  until  the 
young  caterpillars  coDie  forth,  wlieu  they  ave 
placed  on  tli«  Asan  trees  iu  the  jungles,  and 
in  eight  or  ten  days  more  tiiey  prepare  for 

chauge  to  tlie  ciirysalia  state.  The  owoers 
teud  them  carefully  to  protect;  them  from  the 
birds  by  day,  and  from  bats  at  eight  ;  and 
practice  many  superstitious  ceremouies  to  aid 
Uiem  in  their  care- 

13.  Anther^ea  peruyi,  Ga«rin.  Syn.  A. 
mylttta  :  Saturnin  pernyi,  id  a  native  of  China. 

14.  Andiera  friUiii,  Moore,  found  at 
Daijeeling. 

15.  Atttfaenea  royliii  Moore,  found  at 
Dai-jeeling. 

16.  Aothei'sa,  Java,  Cramer,  syn.  Bom- 
byx  Java,  found  in  Java. 

17.  Anthei'aaa  perottetti,  Guerin.,  syn. 
Bombyx  peroCtetti,  found  nt  Foiidicherry. 

18.  Antlieraa,  Simla,  Westwootl,  occurs 
at  Simla  and  Darjeeling.  Its  expanse  of  wiugs 
is  nearly  six  inches. 

19.  Antheriea  helferi,  Moore,  neighbour- 
hood of  Dnijeeling. 

20.  Anthersea  assnma.  Heifer.  Syn.  Sa- 
tnrnia,  Wettaoodt  tlie  Mooga  or  Moon^ 
of  the  Assamese,  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Assam 
and  Sylhet.  It  can  be  i^red  in  houses  but 
thrives  best  wlieu  fed  on  trees  :  and  its 
favourite  trees  are  tlie  Addakoory  tree,  Cham- 
pa (Mitihelia)  Soom,  Kontoolvti,  dighittee, 
and  Bouhalloo,  Tetranthcni  diglotticu  and 
maurophilla,  and  the  pattce-shoouda  or  Lau- 
rus  obtusifolia.  There  are  generally  iive 
broods  of  Moouga  worms  in  the  year. 

21.  Anthei-sea  lanssa,  Westwood.  Syn. 
Salurnia,  a  beautiful  specie:*,  found  in  Java. 

22.  AnthersH.—— *  ?  This  Is  a  native 
of  Mautuhouria,  in  a  climate  as  rigorous  as 
that  of  Britain.  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the 
oak.  Its  silk  is  strong,  with  little  lustre  and 
resembles  stron<;  yellow  linen.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  France. 

23.  Leopa  kaLinka,  Westwood.  Syns. 
Saturnia :  Antlicrtea  ;  a  uativo  of  Assam, 
Sylhet,  Tibet  and  Javu. 

24.  Actios  setene,  Syns.  Troptea,  Plec- 
tropteron,  Phalatna  ;  a  native  of  India,  nt  Mis- 
souri and  Dai^jeeling  from  d,000  to  7,000  feet. 
It  feeds  on  the  Coriaria  nepaleusin,  or  Mun- 
surl.  Hind.,  the  walnut,  Andromeda  dvatifolia 
and  Garpiuns.  The  eggs  are  laid  ibr  a  few 
days  after  the  visit  of  the  male,  they  hatch  in 
about  18  days,  and  the  larva  lie<;ins  to  form 
its  cocoon  when  about  7  weeks  old. 

25.  Aciias  maenas,  Doitbledai/.  Syn. 
Tropsea,  a  native  of  Sylhet. 

26.  Actias  sinensis,  IValker,  Syn.  Tro- 
psen,  a  native  of  N.  China. 

27.  Saturnia  pyretorum,  Boisdueal.  A 
native  of  China, 
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28.  SatuTuia  grotd,  Moore.  A  utive 
of  Darjeeling. 

29.  .  Attacus  atlas.  Linn.  Syns,  Phstetu, 
Bombyx,  Sfltumia.    This  is  the  largest  of 

I  all  known  lepidopterous  insects.  It  is  fouiwi 
!  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India,  Burmah,  China  and 

Java,  and  the  Tusseh  silk  of  Uie  Chinese 
I  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  cocoon. 
1     30.    Attacus  edwanlsi,  fVkite.   A  cative 

of  Darjeeling,  of  an  intensely  dark  odour. 

31.  Attacus  cynthift,  Drury,  Syns.  Pbi- 
Isena,  Boml^x,  Samia,  SaUirnia.— This  is 

;  the  eri,  eria,  or  anwdt  ailk-worm  of  Beogal 
'  and  Assam,  which  ocears  also  in  N.  E. 
I  India,  Tibet,  China  and  Jara.    A.  Cyathb 
feed»  on  the  foliage  of  the  Riciuus  communiis 
the  castor  oil  plau^  hence  its  name  the  Arodi. 
It  spins  remarkably  soft  threads. - 

32.  AtMcus  rt<-ini,  Boitduval.  Syos.  Sh- 
\  turnin  and  Phalsena.  This  is  found  in  Assim, 

Ceylon,  and  is  the  arindi  or  castor  oil  (ilk* 
w«rm  of  Bengal,  so  called  because  it  feeds 
solely  on  the  common  va»tw  oil  plant  with 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  when  domesticaied. 
This  is  i-eai-ed  over  n  great  part  of  India,  but 
particularly  at  Dinajpurand  Raojpur.  The 
I  cocoons  are  remarkably  soft  and  wliile,  ImI 
\  the  fiiameut  is  very  delicate,  the  silk  esnnot 
I  be  wound  off,  and  it  is  therefore  spun  like 
I  cotton.    The  yarn,   thus  maim factii red,  ii 
j  woven  into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth,  of  a 
seemingly  looi^e  texture,  but  of  incredible 
I  durability,  a  person  rarefy  can  wear  ool  a 
!  garment  made  of  it,  in  his  lifetime. 
I     33.  Attacos  guerini,  JIf  oorf .  Is  smaller  tbw 
I  A.  Cynthia  aod  A.  ricini.  It  is  found  in  henpA. 
I  The  valuable  product  of  tlie  silk  moth  is  tb« 
!  cocoon  and  races  iiavo  been  produced  differ- 
I  ing  much  in  their  cocoons,  but  hardly  at  all. 

in  their  adultetates.    Several  distioet speck* 
j  exist  in  China  and  India,  somo  of  which  can 
i  be  crossed  with  the  ordinary  inoth,  Bonibyi 
1  mori.    This  is  believed  to  have  been  dotnesti- 
i  cated  in  China  b  c.  2700.    It  was  broogbl 
to  Conxtnntinople   iu   the   fiixth  centaty, 
whence  it  wu;'  cairied  into  Italy  and  iti  1494 
to  Franco,  and  has,  since,  l>ecn  traosportetl  to 
nlany  countries  where   fooil  and  selectka 
I  have  produced  many  varieties.    It  is  only  is 
'  some  districts  of  each  country  that  eggs  corns 
to  perfection.   Captain  Hnttoii  is  of  opinion 
that  at  least  six  species  have  been  doiMsti- 
■  cated.    Bombyx  mori  is  a  very  important 
;  silk-Worm.    B.  mylitla  lives  on  the  leaves  of 
Uhamnus  jujuba  and  yields  a  dark  coloared 
coarse  but  durable  silk.    B.  cyuthia  feeds 
;  the   costot-  oil   plant  and  spins  very  soft 
threads.    Eastward  of  the  city  of  Cantooon 
'  a  range  of  hills  called  Lofau  ehan,  there  »xv 
butterflies  of  large  size  and  night  moths  of 
>  immense  size  und  brijfra^^^^^^j^iog,  wbith 
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are  eaptared  for  trmnsmissioD  to  the  Chinese 
eonrt  and  for  sale.  Une  of  these,  the  Bombyx 
atbu,  measures  about  uine  inches  across,  the 
pwind  colour  is  a  rich  and  varied  orange- 
brown,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wing  tliere 
ii  a  triangular  traosparent  spot,  resembling  a 
piece  of  mica. — Booker^  Vol.  ii,  p.  65  ; 
TemnenfM  Ceylon ;  WiUiam$'  Middle  Kinp- 
dom^p.  273  ;  English  Cyeloptedia,  p.  558  ; 
Mt^  HuUon  in  So.  8.  of  Univer$al  Se> 
ffww;  Dr.  T.  Hortfield  and  Mr.  F. 
Hoards  Catalogue  ef  the  hepidopterone 
Inteettf  in  the  Muteum  at  the  East  India 
ir«we.  Zom^ott,  1858-9;  Mr.  Fredrick 
Meor^M  Synopsis  of  the  ktioton  Asiatic 
species  of  Sitk  producing  Moths  ;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
June  28ih,  1859  ;  Darwin,  on  the  Origin 
ef  Species.    See  I^pidoptera. 

LtPIDOFUS,  a  genua  of  fishes  of  the 

fmilj  Trichridie,  comprising, 

1  Aphaitopa^  t  i  EpInBnls.  ,  «  ThrnltM. 
lI^^opBi,       I  «  Diorotut,         I  1  O^mpyluB. 

L£PIDOSA.UHS,  see  Reptiles,  Scincidse. 

LEPIDOSIREN.acuriousi-eptiteof  Africa 
snd  South  America,  placed  midway  betweeu 
the  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  has  gitis  and  true 
lungs.  It  has  the  habit  ou  the  approach  of 
drought  of  burying  iteelf  several  feet  deep 
into  the  mad  of  the  ponds  iu  which  it  nsuallj 
dvellB.  It  doe«  not  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  travelling.  The  Hydrargyree  of  Caro- 
lina leave  the  drying  pools  «ud  seek  the  nearest 
water,  in  a  stnugbt  line,  though  at  a  coosi- 
deraUe  distance :  and  Sir  B.  Schombui^ 
teUs  as  that  certain  species  of  Dora  (called  by 
the  people,  the  Hassar)  in  Guiana,  have  the 
same  habit  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
snch  numbers  in  their  travels  that  the  negroes 
fill  baskets  with  them.  If  they  fail  in  find- 
ing water,  they  are  said  to  burrow  in  the 
soft  mud,  and  pass  the  dry  season  in  torpidity 
like  the  Lepidofliren.— Oow,  122. 

LEPISMA.  This  tiny  silver  insect  has 
filiform  antennse  and  the  abdomen  termioated 
by  three  elongated  sete,  two  of  which  are 
placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
ODes.  This  is  one  of  two  genera  of  insecta 
vkich  infest  books  in  India  and  which  are 
oually  regarded  as  accomplices  iu  the  work 
^  dea^etion,  but  which  on  the  contrai^ 
pwsoe  and  greedily  feed  on  the  larvae  of  the 
'Mh-watch  and  the  numerons  acari  and  soft- 
Mied  insects  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
chief  depredators  that  prey  upon  books. 
^Bother  of  Uiese  maligned  genera,  is  a  tiny 
l^flesa  aeorpioD  (Chelifer)  of  which  three 
gPMW  have  been  notleed  in  GeyloD,  the  Ch. 
mown,  Hemp, ;  Ch.  oblongum,  Temp. ;  and 
^  Mnidcs,  Hermann^  tbiMast  of  which  it  is 
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believed  bad  been  introduced  from  Europe 
iu  Dutt-h  and  Portuguese  books.  Of  the 
Lepisma,  the  tish-insect  genus,  so  called  by 
Fabricius  from  its  fish-like  silvery  scales,  only 
two  species  have  been  described,  viz.,  the  L. 
niveo-fasciatus  and  L.  iiiger,  Temp.  One  of 
larger  size,  is  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of 
the  pearly  scales,  from  which  its  name  is  deriv- 
ed, these  conti-asted  with  the  dark  hue  of  the 
other  parts  and  its  tripartite  tail,  attract  the 
eyeaa  the  insect  darts  rapidly  along.  Like  the 
chelifer,  it  shuns  the  light,  hidiug  iu  chinks 
till  sunset,  but  is  aclively  engaged  during  the 
uight,  feasting  on  the  acari  and  soft-bodied 
insects  which  aseail  books  and  papers.  It 
has  six  legs,  filiform  antennee,  and  the  abd<^ 
men  terminated  by  three  elongated  sette,  two 
of  which  are  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  obe.  Linneus  states  tliat  the 
European  species  was  brought  in  sugar- 
ships  from  America.  The  Chelifer  found  in 
Ceylon  has  been  brought  thither  from 
Europe.—  Tennent^s  Hhetches,  Natural  Hist, 
of  Ceylon,  p.  476. 

I<EPOBID.£,  a  family  of  Rodeatisy  the 
type  of  which  may  be  considered  as  existing 
iu  the  commou  hare-    See  Hare,  Lepus. 

LEPROSY.  According  to  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Josephus,  the  Egyptian  king  Me- 
uephthah,  son  of  the  Gi-eat  Barneses,  collected 
U^ther  all  the  lepers  and  located  them  in  the 
quarries  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  but  sut»equently  mitigated 
their  lot  and  placed  them  in  Uie  deserted  town 
of  A  varis ;  these  ou  tcastes,  however,sided  with 
the  people  of  Palestiue  who  rose  in  a  religi- 
oiu  war  against  animal- worahip,  and  Me- 
nephthah  fled  to  Ethiopia.  Lepro^  is  largely 
prevalent  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  still,  a* 
before,  eudemic  in  Egypt  alcaig  the  valley  of 
the  Ifile,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Algeria,  Moi-occo  and  Red  See,  in  Abyssinia, 
Soudan,  Cape,  Madagascar,  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Ladakh,  Caahmir,  very  prevalent 
all  over  India,  Ceylon,  Bnrmah  and  the  East- 
em  Archipelago.  It  occun  as  elephantiaaia, 
white  leprosy,  tubercular  leprosy.  In  1870 
there  were  11,891  lepers  in  ^e  Bombay 
Presidency  including  Sind.  The  disease  is  not 
ordinarily  deemed  contagious,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  does  not  demand  the 
complete  segi'egation  of  those  afflicted  with 
it.  But  leprosy  causes  much  suffering  ; 
and  it  fosters  mendicjincy.  The  contagious- 
ness of  leprosy  is  perhapa  not  quite  settled, 
but  if  its  hereditary  character  be  proved, 
that  supports  the  preanmption  that  careful 
segr^tion  would  in  time  extirpate  the 
diseaae.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  make 
aimogements  by  which  ^n^tiro^^^iild  be 
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effeoted  wUhout  any  severe  degree  of  com- 
palsioD,  Uiougb  of  course  to  get  rid  of  saeh 
an  evil  as  lepnny,  the  good  of  future  genera- 
tioiiB  would  more  than  justify  a  considerable 

interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  make  other  subjects  miserable. — Bunsen, 
Sgypfs  place  in  Universal  Iliitorjf,  Volt,  li, 
pp.  500,  563  ;  iil,  188,  195. 
LEPTADENU  JACQUEMONTIANA,  DC. 
Kip,  SiHD. 

According  to  Dr.  Stocks,  this  is  employed 
in  Sind  with  Feriploca  aphyllum,  for  making 
into  ropes  and  bauds  used  fur  welis,  as  water 
does  not  rot  them. — Royle,  Fib.  PI.,  p.  306. 

LEPTADENIA  RETICULATA;  fV. 
and  A.,  fV.  Contt. 

AielcpiM  tulMroM,  Roxb.  \  FftlA-ttge,  Til. 
Used  as  a  vegetable. 

LEPTADENrA  SPARTEA,  another 
species  of  the  genus  yielding  a  fibre. 

LEPTOCEPHALID.^,  a  faitiily  of  fishes 
of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS  or  Glass  Eel  genus. 
Of  these  there  have  been  described  18  species. 

LEPTOCERID^,  a  family  of  insects,  in 
whii^i  is  the  CaddM<worm  genus  Setodes. 

LEPTOCONCHUS,  Buppell,  a  genus  of 
Pectmibranchiate  Gasteropodous  MoUuaca  ; 
L.  atriaCus,  Ruppell,  is  a  rather  dirty  milk- 
vlute ;  it  is  furrowed  exterually  with 
numerous  longitudinal  undulated  lines  very 
much  approximated.  It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea, 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  mass  of  Polyparia, 
(species  of  Meandrina,  M.  Phrygia^  in  which 
MagUus,  Venerupis,  occur,)  and  having 
no  communtcation  with  the  water  except  by 
a  moderate  opening.    See  Uollaacs. 

LEPTOPHIS,  Bell.  Of  this  geuus 
of  reptiles,  two  occur  in  India  and  one  from 
Java.  To  these  Dr.  Gray  added  two  species, 
L.  punctulatus  and  L.  spilotua,  (Coluber 
spilotus,  Lacepede)  collected  by  the  expedi- 
tion nnder  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R. 
N.  *  Suroej/  of  Australia.' 

LEPTOPHIS  PURPURASCEN3,  Coluber 
purpurascens,  Shaw.  Violet,  changing  to 
green,  gilded  ;  a  lateral  and  dorsal  line  of  a 
mler  hue  ;  head  obtuse.  It  is  found  in  the 
East  Indies.— .Zoo/.  Journal,  Vol.  ii ;  Eng. 
Cye. 

LEPTOPTILOS  ARGALA,  Linn. 

Ciconia  nudifroni,  Jerd. 
„     niKrabou,  Temm. 


ChanUri-dbauk,  Beko. 

Adjatant^  Esq. 

Oigantio  stork,  „ 

E«i:gcla,  Hurg«Iai,  Himh. 

Tho  Adjutant  bird  is  migratory, 
rare  in  the  south  of  India,  though  it  occurs 
in  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  but  it  is  common 
ia  Bangal,  Northern  and  North  Eastern  India, 
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Argala  loigratorift,  Hodg. 
Ardea  duU*.  Omtl. 

Hargcyla,  HiRD. 
J)tiita, 

Garur  of  Pomeah. 
Fiui-gala-koDga,  Tjc 

It 


Barmah  and  the  Malayaa  peninsula.  The 
aduU  birds  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as 

the  rains  set  in,  and  beooming  in  fine  plu- 
mage towards  the  close  of  the  rains,  depart 
at  ^at  time  to  breed  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Suudarbuns,  in  Moulmein,  in  the  Te- 
nasserim  provinces  upon  lofty  trees,  and 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengsl 
upon  trees  and  rocks.  It  is  a  bold  familiar 
bird,  eats  all  sorts  of  animal  refuse,  frogs, 
fish,  dead  bodies.  Several  eminent  naturalists 
persut  in  ignoring  the  very  great  differaneei 
between  Storks  and  Cranes,  in  their  ap< 
pearauce,  habits,  anatomy,  modea  of  breed- 
ing, and  everytliing  except  that  both  happea 
to  be  long-legged  birds.  They  do  so  bj 
designating  the  Horgila  or  '  Adjutant'  (Lep- 
toptilos  argata)  '  the  gigantic  Craue.'  The 
three  ordinary  Indian  Cranes  are  Grus  an- 
tigone,  Gr.  uinerea,  and  Gr.  virgo  :  Gnu 
leucogerauos  occurs  rarely  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  The  words  Crane  andGme, 
and  theHindustaui  names  of  the  three  common 
Indian  species,  Stiras,  Karraiich  and  Kakarra  ; 
all  have  refereuce  to  the  loud  trnmpetiog  of 
these  birds,  which  have  a  curious  internal 
conformation  resembling  that  of  the  Trum- 
peter Swans  ;  whereas  the  Storks  are  Y<nce- 
less  birds,  having  actually  no  vocal  muscles, 
and  can  make  no  sound,  but  by  clattering 
their  mandibles  together,  which  they  do 
pretty  loudly. — Jerdoh't  Birds  ;  Z  in  Vidian 
£Held. 

LEPTOPTILOS  JAVANICA,  Hon/. 


IS 


I  Cicoaia  cruUta.  McCidl 
I  Ai^^  crinita,  B.  Bam. 
„    immigiatoru,  Boi. 

Chinjara,  Hon. 
Bang-gor,  of  PnnMk. 
Notfik-oootM'BAni,  TjUL 
Dodal'kpnn,  Tb» 
„     (atU-gado.  „ 


Cioonia  calv*,  Jtrdmi. 
„    ca^tlata,  Tenm. 
„    nuclifraiu,JfeCUI  | 

Chandanft,  Bbvo. 

Maduiohar,  „ 
Moduntiki,  ,, 

SmiiU  adjutaat,  £ko. 
Hiit-OTMtad  rtork,  „ 

The  Tamil  name  of  the  small  Grey  and 
Black  Stork,  Leptoptilos  javaniea,  is  Nutba 
cootee  narai,  literally,  *' Shell-fiah-(Ampal- 
laria)  picking  crane."  They  have  neats  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  three  eggs  or 
young.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour, 
of  the  same  shape,  but  not  quite  so  large  ai 
those  of  the  Turkey.  The  young  when  folly 
feathered  are  in  prime  condition.  Their  flesh 
is  eaten  by  mahomedans  and  pariahs.  The  bird 
keeps  entirely  to  marshy  fields.  fldMB  of  tsnks, 
Stc,  it  nevei'  approaches  towns.  Some  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  birds  may  often  bn  seen 
in  the  moroing  sunning  themselves  with  oot- 
stretched  wings  in  the  dry  fields.  They  only 
difierfrom  the  adjutant,  or  Leptoptiloa  argab, 
in  site  and  colour.  These  neat  early,  and  the 
young  are  firm  on  the  wing  in  the  month  of 
Febrvanr.   They  are  feond  tfarooghoat  Aii^ 

Digliz^TjOOgie 


LEP0S. 


LSPUS  HISFIDUS. 


fisli,  frogt,  crabs  and  locusts.    Hara-  I 
are  the  undev-tail  corerta  of  the  i 
'tu  argala,  and  of  the  Ciconia  mara- 
Fonner,  the  adjutant  bird  of  tropical 
faniiahes  the  beat ;  the  latter  inhabits 
sod  Asia  ;  both  birds  are  very  larp;e, 
:etinies  six  feet  high. — Jerdon,  Vol. 
}  ;  Z.in  Indian  Fieid  ;  Simmoruts 
reiai  Dietionarjf.  See  Birds,  Cygnus, 
Itork. 

ORHYNCUS  has  beau  found  fosBil 

06IPHON,  a  genus  of  flowering 
belonging  to  the  Polemoniacese,  pretty 
tllied  to  the  Gilia,  find  propagated 
same  manner,  the  colours  are  white, 
d  purple. — Riiidell.  ' 

URANDA  SACCIDORA,  Nimmo. 

Antiaris  ■ucidorai  Dalt. 

1.  Hlim.  I  Nftvil  maram,  Tam. 

-}tij,    Uaual.  I 

stately  forest  tree  is  indigenous  on  the 
'deof  luitia,  iu  the  rflviiies  fit  Kaudalla 
the  jungles  near  Coorg,  where  people 
"ture  sacks  from  the  hark  by  a  very 


severEl  notices  occur  of  hares  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  even  in  Cochin-China  the 
species  being  as  yet  uudetermiued. — Eng. 
Cye. ;  Mr.  Btytk  in  Beng.  As.  Soe.  Joum. 

LEPUS  ^GYPTICUS,  Egyptian  hare, 
is  found  in  Egypt. 

LEPUS  CONICULUS,  Unn. 
Konyn;  Konin,      BiLO.    Coniglio,  It. 
Kftnine,  Dan.    Coelbo,  PoaT. 

Konya ;  Eooin,      Dm.    Conejo,  Sp. 
Babbet,  Rabbit,  Coney,     Kanin,  Swed' 
Eno.    Cwningen,  Wusff. 
Kaninohan,  Gcaii. 

The  rabbet  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  and  produces  several  broods  in  a 
year,  generally  A-om  five  to  seven  or  eij^t  at 
a  time.  The  youug  are  blind  at  their  birth, 
and  nearly  uaked.  The  fur  of  the  rabbet  is 
in  considerable  demand,  particularly  for  the 
hat  trade  ;  and  at  one  time  the  silver-haired 
varieties,  or  silver-sprigs,  fetched  three  rhil- 
lingn  a  piece,  for  oruameotal  linings  to  cloaks. 
— British  Museum  Catalogue. 

LEPUS  HISPIDUS,  Pearson. 
CapTobgui  bi^diu,  Btj/lh.  \  Hispid  hare,  Bmf. 
This  hare  inhabits  the  great  saul  forest  at 


process.    A  branch  is  cut,  correspond.  I  the  the  suli-Himalaya  and  of  their 


offeetp,  from  Gorakpur  to  Tipperah,  also  at 
Siligoiee  ill  the  Terai.  This  primeval  forest 
is  the  pecultftv  and  exclusive  habitat  of  the 
Hispid  hare,  a  flpccies  that  never  ventures 
into  the  open  plains  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  the 
mountains  on  the  other  ;  and  hence  it  is  but 
little  known,  deep  cover  and  deadly  malaria 
contributing  alike  to  its  happy  obscurity.  As 
the  black-necked  hare  or  L.  nigricollis  is  the 
single  species  of  the  Deiiean,  and  the  Redtail, 

the  vilPagers  "forcarryinfT  rice,  amV  ^- Bengal,  so 

is  the  Hispid  of  the  vast  sub-Himalayan 
forest ;  ahd  it  is  remarkable  that  the  moun-. 
tains  beyond  the  forest,  even  up  to  the  per- 
petual snow?,  have  no  peculiar  species.  The 
saul  forest  hare  leeds  chiefly  ou  rooti  and  the 
bark  of  ti-ees,  a  eirr-umstance  as  remarkably 
iu  harmony  with  the  extraordinary  rodent 
* ;  power  of  its  structure  as  are  its  small  eyes 

tibetauus. 


the  leugtli  and  diameter  of  the  sack 
It  is   soaked  a  little,  and  then 
with   clubs   until   the   inner  bark 
from  the  wood.   This  doue,  the 
ed  of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out 
lied  down,  until  the  wood  is  sawed  olF, 
exception  of  a  small  piece  left  to 
e  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  which  is 
left  untouched.  These  sat-ks,  called 
boor  tiaijs  or  sacks,  are  in  geueral  use 


Id  for  about  six  annas  each.    This  is 
common  and  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
;s  in  the  Wynaad  jungles  :  wood  not 
. — Roy/e,  Fi6.  JPl.,  p.  343 ;  Mclvor. 

US,  the  hare  is  of  the  fumily  Lcporids. 
rdoD,  in  his  Mammale',  names  three 
species,  viz.  :  L.  hispidus  ;  L.  ni- 


and  L.  ruficaudatus  ;  L.  pall i pes  ;  ■  ;  ,  ^      ^ody  and  short  strong  legs, 

ensis  and  L   "   "  '  o    j     .  .f  .     .    .    «  s 


.        ......    L  ^^"."^  i  with  what  has  been  just  stated  relative  to  the 

has  cutting  teeth     the  upper  i»  pans  ,  ^.^^^  rj,^^  ,.h„ie  forms  a  beauti- 

front,  large  and  groove*!,  and  j  fuHu^tauoe  of  adnplation  without  the  slightest 
bemnd  ;  lower  teeth  sqnai-e  ;  gnudera  |  ^^^^^^^ 

organism.    The  sexes  are  as  near 
posed  of  two  soldered  vertical  plat«s  ;  ^  as  possible  of  the  same  size  aud  colour  ;  but, 
very  small,  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  soles  ;  if  anything,  the  male  is  rather  the  larger  and 
feet  hairy  ;  anterior  feet  with  five  toes  ;  •  darker.    The  male  measmes  19^  inches  from 
■  with  four;  tail  very  short,  turned  up- 1  snont  to  vent — liead  to  the  occiput  4  ;  ears 
Hareenre  unknown  in  Arakan  and  in   to  the  lobe  'ij  ;  to  the  crown  2|  ;  foreleg 
asaerim  provinces,  also  thronghont  the  '  from  elbow  to  end  of  longest  toe  nail  4|. 
o  peutnsula  and  Archipelago,  with  the   Hmdleg  from  trne  knee  to  longest  nail  7^  ; 
ion  of  I^pus  nigricollis,  F.  Cm:,  in  ■  Planta  from  heel  to  long  toe  nail  2J  ;  heel  to 
rhich  has  most  probably  been  intro- '  knee  4\  ;  sent  only  1^  ;  sent  Ri\d  hair  2|-  ; 
from  South  India  or  Ceylon,  as  it ;  weight  .5^  lbs .    The  female  it  li*  inches  long 
est  likewise  has  in  the  Mauritius  ;  hut  and  .5^  lbs.    Both  have  a  ^^^(^^^^ 
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LEPUS  OIOSTOLtra. 


LEPtre  TTTLKRI. 


•hoalder  of  12iDche8:  but  the  female^s  tail 
ie  the  longer,  being  2  inches,  or  3  with  the 
far.  Her  other  proportions  are  almost  identical 
with  tUe  male's.  Compared  with  the  common 
species,  these  animals  are  conspicuously  of 
dnrker  hue  and  heavier  make,  hat  not  la^er. 
They  have  heavier  heads,  much  shorter  eaii<, 
smaller  eye^,  shorter  tails,  liniba  ehorter, 
stronger  and  less  unequal — in  that  respect 
like  a  rabbit — and,  lastly,  their  mystaccal 
tufts  are  much  less,  and  their  fur  much 
harsher.  Tlie  protile  of  the  head  is  less 
cnrred  in  the  Hispid  than  in' the  common 
species,  the  nails  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
digits  slightly  diAerent  in  gi*adation,  the 
thumb  in  particular  being  less  withdrawn, 
and  the  Uttle  finger  moi-e  so,  from  the 
IVant,  in  Hi^pidus.  But  the  nails  have  no 
peculiarity  of  conformation,  and  so  &r  from 
being  "  very  acute,"  they  are  very  blunt  and 
worn.  The  nose  aud  lips  agree  precisely  witli 
those  of  the  common  species  ;  but  the  eye  is 
conspicuously  smaller,  and  placed  less  back- 
wards, or  midway  between  the  snout  and  ears. 
The  ears  both  in  male  and  female  considerably 
exceed  one-half  of  the  leoglh  of  the  head,  and 
are  broader  as  well  as  shorter  than  in  L. 
rnficaudatus  or  L.  timidus  ;  aud  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  tail  in  the  male  is  shorter  than 
in  the  female — in  both  more  so  than  in 
L.  timidus.  The  teats  are  six,  two  pectoral, 
and  four  ventral,  just  as  in  L.  raficaudatus, 
and  the  sculls  and  teeth  of  the  two  species  are 
framed  upon  precisely  the  same  model,  general 
and  particular. — Mr.  Blyth  in  Beng.  As.  Soc. 
Jour.t  A'b.  clxxix,  June  1847. 

LEPUS  KUBGOSA,  the  Lada,  or  Khar- 
gosh. 

LEPUS  MACaOTUS.  This  species  in- 
habits the  Himalaya  and  Nepaul.  It  is  hirger 
tban  the  blafk-necked  hare,  L.  nigricollis  of 
the  Indian  plains. — Jerdor^t  Mammals, 

LEPUS  NIGRICOLLIS,  F.  Cuv. 

Lflpufl  melsnauchen,  Temm. 

Mahil 
Tam. 


coloured  hares  witli  w^ite  rumps  (Lepm 
oiostolus),  with  maiToots  and  tail-less  rats. 
He  found  the  horns  ^  the  C%ini  on  the  eonlh 
side  of  the  Dookia  pass,  but  he  never  saw  a 
live  one  except  in  Tibet.  The  Froea]m  is  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  Dr.  Adams 
says  of  the  alpine  hare,  I^epus  oiostolax, 
that  it  was  common  among  the  fallen  boul- 
der?, and  along  the  long  bottoms  and  sides  of 
the  valleys  leading  towards  the  Poogah  lake. 
This  species  very  much  resembles  the  alpine 
hare  of  Europe. — Mr.  Blyth  in  Beng.  Am. 
Soe.  Jour.,  1846,  p.  338  ;  Hooker  Sim. 
Joum.y  VoLW^  p.  157  ;  Adawu. 

LEPUS  PALLIFES,  Hodgson.  Whit^ 
foot  hare,  Ri-bong  Tibetan,  occurs  in  Ledak 
and  Tibet. 

LEPUS  PEGUENSIS,  Bl^k.  Is  very 
similar  to  the  L.  rnficaudatus.  Is.  Geojffroy^ 
of  Bengal.  It  occurs  in  all  opper  India, 
Ast-am  aud  Upper  Bui-mah,  tail  black  above, 
aft  in  the  generality  of  the  geons.  U[^r 
parts  same  colour  as  Bengal  hare,  but  the 
belly  abj'uptly  white, 

LEPUS  RUFICAUDATUS,  Geoff. 
LepuB  iadicus,     Hodgt.  \  Lepas  nutmtui,  Hadgt. 

Bum. 


Malla, 

BlMlt-uBped  hare, 
Khar-gnli, 


Cam. 
Ekq. 

HlNO. 


Kimiteli, 


Til. 


This  is  the  hare  of  Ceylon,  of  the  peiiin»)ula 
of  India,  of  Sindh,  of  the  Punjab  and  of 
Java. — Jerdoii's  Mammals,  p.  225. 

LEPUS  OIOSTOLUS,  Hodgs. 

Bin*  hare,  |  AIpin«  hare. 

Woolly  hara.  | 


Saani,  Bkko.  Kh.irgoah, 

CommoB  Indian  liar«.  Kharra.  „ 
Kolol,  UoNDi.   Tomma,  „ 

This  hare  is  found  from  the  Himalayii  woA 
the  Panjab  to  the  Grodaverj  and  Asaun. — 

Jerdon,  p.  224. 

LEPUS  SINENSIS,  Grey,  of  Hard- 
wicke's  '  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology,'  is 
known  oolj  bj  thiit  figure.  The  skull  closely 
resembles  that  of  Lepus  ruficaudatus.  Is. 
Geoff,  (the  common  Bengal  hare) ;  the 
!  general  structure  L.  sinensis  and  L.  rofican- 
datus  would  appear  to  be  quite  similar,  but 
the  colouring  is  remarkably  different ;  being 
a  mixture  of  deep  tawny  or  rufo'fnlvous  with 
much  black  on  the  upper  parts,  and  the  under 
partn,  whitish.  The  paws  are  black  underneath, 
mingled  with  some  tawny  along  the  lower 
surface  of  the  tarsus  ;  the  latter  being  almost 
pure  white  externally,  and  thus  forming  ■ 
remarkable  and  striking  contrast  with  the 
hue  of  the  lower  surface.  Tall  black  above 
and  at  the  tip,  whitish  below  towards  its  base- 
On  the  sides  towards  the  belly,  the  for  mnch 
resembles  both  in  colour'  aud  texture  that  of 
the  entire  upper  parts  of  L.  rufieaudatns ; 


'  but  on  the.back  the  fulvous  hue  is  veiy  much 
This,  the  Woolly  Hare  of  Thibet  and  Ne-  j  deeper,  and  the  admixture  of  block  is  roach 
paul,  is  considered  by  Major  Cunningham  j  greater  :  the  short  soft  undor-Air  is  deep  baff 
to  be  tlie  Lepus  pallipes  of  Hodgson.  There  |  or  fulvous,  whereas  in  L.  ruficaudatos  the 
■was,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  much  short  grass  ,  same  is  whitish  or  rather  almost  pure  white. — 
about  the  lake  on  which  large  antelopes, '  Mr.  Blyth  in  fieng.  As.  Soe.  Joum.,  Ne.  A 
"  Chiru"     (Autilope  hodgsoui),    and    deer,  '  of  1852,  p.  359. 

"  Goa"  (Procapra  picticaudaU,  Hodgson) ,  LEPUS  TY TLERI  seems  the  same  ban 
were  feeding.   There  were  also  many  slate-  ''  as  T.  rnficaudatus.        ^  i 
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LESTKIS  ANTARTICXJS. 


LBUCAfi. 


A  coarse  kind  of  brown 
soluble,  used  io  oalico- 


LERA,  Hin>. 
gum  imperfectly 
printtDg. 

LEEIAH,  see  Karen. 

LERNOID£S,«D  order  of  the  Crustacea, 

v'tt.  :— 

Pam.  ChondrftcaDthieiii. 
Taccft  imprewui,  Edv.   On  •  Diodon. 

FtiM.  Lerncoceriont. 

PtDtUus  bkinTiUi,  Edw.   On  Ezocoetun  voHtans. 
LeniMiiMnft  leMurii,  Edio.   On  Ezoooatui  volitani. 

LEBWA  NIVICOLA,  Snow  partridge. 

LESCHENAULT  DE  LA  TOUR,  a 
Freach  botanist,  who  accompanied  Baudin's 
▼071^  to  the  Motnocas,  Java,  and  Snmatra. 
He  appears  to  have  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Botanic  garden  atPondicbeiTj,  and  to 
hare  inveatif^ted  some  of  the  southern  pro- 
viai.'es  of  the  peninsula :  the  plants  he  collected 
seem,  however,  to  be  chiefly  from  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  are  priiicipattj  published  by 
ih  Candolle  iu  his  Prodromns  Systematia 
Natondis  Vegetabilium. 

LESOHEE,  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tiins  betweea  Geoi^a  and  the  Caspian,  who 
are  alike  remarkable  foi'  their  valour  and 
torimlence.  They  are  now  subject  to  Russia. 
—Maleolm*s  Hi$totyofJPersia,Vol.ii,p.  125. 

LES&IAN,  see  India. 

LESOORA,  orLiBora,HiND.  Cordianyxa. 

LESPEDEZA  JUNCEA,  fVall,  Syn.  of 
Indinofera  aspalathoides,  Vakl. 

LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL, 
lams  fuscus,  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
Ked  Sea,  Lidian  Ocean,  Cape  of  G.  Hope,  N. 
Zealand.  Kabul  (Bumes),  Bay  of  Bengal. 

LESSER  CARDAMOM,  Eng.  Elettaria 
ctfdamomuni,  Wk.  ^  Mat. 

LESSER  JACK,  Esc.  Artocarpus  chap- 
lisha,  Boxb. 

LESSER  ZAB,  or  Atun  Su,  is  augmented 
by  a  considerable  stream  coming  from  Koh-i- 
Saojak,at  a  town  ofltOOO  houses,  aud  distant 
shout  40  miles  north,  35  miles  east :  from 
thence  it  becomes  navigable  by  vafts.  At 
their'junctioo,  the  Tigris  is'about  500  yards 
Iwoad,  and  a  little  below  there  is  a  kind  of 
Cituact,  called  Kelah,  where  the  descent  is  so 
rapid  dut  the  river  appears  as  it  wera  to  i-un 
down  hills.  This  place  is  much  dreaded  by 
the  people  when  descending  in  boats  ;  but  it 
doss  not  seem  in  reality  to  offer  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  rafls  so  frequently  pwing 
between  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  The  Euphrates 
steamer  not  only  passed  over  this  difficulty, 
under  Lieutenant  Lynch,  but  also  proceeded 
u  high  up  as  the  bund  opposite  the  ruins 
of  Nimrud. 

LEST,  Fr.  Ballast. 

LESWA,  Hivi>.   Digera  arvensis. 

LESTRIS  ANTARTICUS,  a  nptonal 
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gull  of  the  southern  bemia^ere  that  destroys 
ue  eggs  of  the  albatross. 

LESUBA,  Hind.    Cordis  myxa. 

LETA-GADDl,  Tel.    A  kind  of  grass. 

LETANI,  a  river  south  of  Lebanon,  thQ 
ancient  Leontes. 

LETHRINUSKARWA,  Ctw.  and  Valen, 
the  Karwa,  Tam.  of  Dr.  Russell.  A  fish  of 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  yielding  isinglass. 

LET  KHOP,  BuKV.  Stercalea  fttUda, 
Linn. 

LET  PAN,  Bdrh.   Eriolauia  tiliifoUa. 

LETRONNE,  see  Periplua. 

LETSOMIA  SETOSA,  hatiy  letsomia,  a 
large  red-flowered  creeper  of  the  convolvulus 
ti*ibe,  is  seen  in  Tenasserim  during  the  rainy 
season  on  almost  every  hedge. — Ma»on. 

LETTEE  or  Letti,  a  high  island  of  consi- 
derable extent,  in  lat.  8'  11'  S.,  and  long.  127* 
45*  E.,  18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Pulo  Jackee, 
in  the  Arafura  Sea.  The  South  Western  is- 
lands of  the  E.  Archipelago  are  the  Baba,  Ser- 
mattn,  Letti,  Roma,  Wetta,  and  Lsmma 
groups.  The  Baba  people  are  known  to 
have  destroyed  an  English  trading  vess^. 
Each  family  preserves  on  a  scaffold  of 
their  dwelling  the  head  of  one  of  their  ances- 
tors. — Biimore,  p.  127. 

LETTER  WOOD,  or  Speckled  wood. 
See  Speckled  snake  wood. 

LETTISH,  see  India. 

LETTSOMIA.  Dr.  Wight  gives  of  thia 
genus  L.  aggregata,  cymof^a,  eetosa, 

LETTSOMIA  NERVOSA,  also  L.  specU 
osa,  Raeb.^  ayns.  of  Argyreia  speciosa,  Swt, 

LETTUCE. 

K&boo,  Ouz.,  HitfD.  !  Lfictuca  satira. 

The  most  esteemed  sorts  of  lettuce  are  the 
cabbage,  red  and  brown  rop-letluce.  For 
early  salading,  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  although  neither 
are  in  perfection  until  the  cold  season.  They 
are  mostly  raised  in  small  beds,  and  then 
transplanted  into  others  at  about  one  foot 
apart,  or  on  ridges  around  other  vegetables  ; 
they  do  not  require  any  particular  care.  The 
ground  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  -when 
the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient  size  they  should 
be  tied  up  ;  and  this  may  be  done  with 
shreds  of  plaiitaiu-leaf  or  tw'me.—Riddeii. 

LETTUCE  TREE^  Eng.  Pisonia  morin. 
difolia. 

LEUCADENDRON,  a  genus  of  handsome 
shrubs,  growing  to  a  large  siz^  with  heads 
of  yellow  flowers  and  silky  leaves. — Riddell. 

LEUCAS.  Dr.  Wight  gives  of  this  genus 
in  Icones,  Leucas  biflora,  cephalotes,  heliau- 
themifolia  iudica,  lancesefolia,  nepetifolia,  ros- 
marinifolia,  saffhiticoaa,  terntfolia,  urticafolia, 
veatita.— jr.  /c.  Poriol*^ 

l^l^l^d  by  VjOO^lt: 


LEW-EEW.         .  . 

LEUCAS  ASPERA,  Spreng. 

Phlomis  esculeotum,  I  Kulkusa,  Bkno. 
Cboto,  Bkno.  I  Thumbi^  keera,  Tah. 

A  small  annual  weed  with  white  flowers  ; 
appears  during  the  rains  ;  the  leaves  are 
used  as  greene  mixed  with  others. — Jaffrey. 

LEUCAS  CEPHALOTES,  Spreng. 

Phlomis  cephaloteoi  JIojA.  \  Tummi,  Tel. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  species.  The 
leaves  are  eaten,  the  flowers  are  sacred  to 
Siva,  and  are  offered  iu  his  temple.  But 
there  are  many  species  to  which  the  term 
Tummi  is  indiscriminately  applied. 

LEUCHTER,  Germ.  Candlesticks. 

LEUCISCUS  BASBORA,  Buck.,  Ham. 
At  Pinaog,  this  species  is  numerous  in 
rivulets  and  in  rice  fields,  when  they  are 
flooded. 

LEUCOCERCA  COMPRESSIROSTRIS, 
see  Birds,  Ornithology. 

LEUCOSIA  URANIA,  Edw.  A  crab  of 
New  Guinea.  L.  eraniolaris,  a  crali  of  the 
Indian  coasts. 

LEUCOSPERMUM,  an  interesting  genus 
of  plants,  with  entire,  downy,  or  hairy,  leaves, 
and  terminal  heads  of  yellow  6owers.  Theyre- 
quire  the  same  cultareaa  theProtea.— itirfrfeW. 

LEURI,  Hjnd.  East  of  Sutlej,  Cupressus 
torulosa,  twisted  cypress. 

LEURI,  or  Suri,  Hind,  of  Sutlej.  Juni- 
peruB  excelsa,  also  J.  arborea,  pencil  cedai*. 

LEW,  Chin.  Sulphur. 

LEWAR,  Hind.  Juniperua  communis, 
also  J.  excelsa.  Chhota  lewar  is  Andromeda 
faatigiata. 

LEWES  UERTOMENES,  a  learned  gen- 
tleman of  Rome,  inA.  D.  1503,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Cambay,  and  of  its  quartzose  miue- 
rals. 

LEW-KEW,  a  kingdom  of  a  group  of 
thirty-six  islands  lying  between  those  of  Kiu- 
siu  and  Formosa.  The  island  of  Lew-Kew  is 
the  largest  of  the  group,  which  is  tributary 
to  the  empire  of  Japan,  through  tlie  prince 
of  Satsuma.  Lew-Kew  island  is  about  60 
miles  in  length  fi-om  north  to  south  with  a 
varyiug  breadth  of  from  five  to  ten  miles, 
and  its  scenery,  especially  at  its  northern 
and  eastern  side,  is  wild  and  mountainous. 
In  Lew-Kew,  the  salutation  consists  of  clasp- 
ing the  hands  together,  and  in  that  position 
elevating  the  knuckles  to  the  forehead,  and 
bowing  sufficiently  low  for  the  hands  so 
placed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  Lew-Kew 
people  wear  a  cloak,  which  is  gathered  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  brocaded  silk 
or  velvet ;  in  this  is  stuck  an  embroidered 
pouch,  containing  a  small  pipe  and  some 
powdered  tobacco.  In  Lew-Kew,  the  hair  is 
shaven  off  the  forehead  for  about  three 
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inches  iu  front,  and  cairied  from  the  fasck 
and  sides  into  a  tuffc  on  Ae  top  of  Uie  hetd 

where  it  is  held  by  one  or  more  pins,  gold 
being  in  most  esteem  with  the  men  and 
polished  tortoiBeshell  among  the  women. 

LEW-SAN,  Chin.  Cryptomeria  japonici, 
valued  for  its  ornamental  appearance  and  fine 
timber. — Re*.  amoft§  the  Chinese^  p.  194. 

LEYA,HiND.  A  grasSjCeuchrusQcbiDitos. 

LEYCESTERIA  FORMOSA,  a  plant  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  elevations  of 
from  6,000  to  7,000  and  8,000  feet,  in  Neptal 
and  Sirmore,  where  it  grows  among 
and  pines.  It  fonns  a  large  and  very  sfaowy 
shrub,  with  DumeroDS  luxuriant  smooth  and 
cylindric  fistulous  shoots  issuing  from  tke 
root,  which  are  of  a  purplish  colour.  TIm 
leaves  are  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate  lod 
glaucous  ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple,  arranged  in  drooping  racemes,  whiek 
are  furnished  with  coloured  foliaceous  bnctB. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

LEYDEN,  Di-.  J.,  a  celebrated  iiagstBt, 
antiquary  and  poet,  born  J  775,  entered  tbe 
Madi-as  Medical  Service  in  1802  ;  becsne 
Professor  of  Hindustani,  College,  Fort  Wil* 
lium,  1806 ;  accompanied  Loi-d  Minlo  to 
Java  iu  1809,  where  he  died.  Author  of 
Translation  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Elmperor 
Baber,  Loud.,  1826,  4to.  On  the  Indo- 
Chinese  lungatiges,  in  As.  Res.,  vol.  x,  158. 
On  tbe  Rosheuiah  sect.  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  363.— 
Dr.  Bui$^s  Cat. 

LEYTE,  see  Negros  or  Buglas  lsU^d^ 
India,  Fupuans. 

LEZAM,  Hind.  An  iron  bow  with  chaai, 
used  for  gymnastic  exercises  In  the  Tslim- 
khana  or  gymnasium  of  India. 

LHA,  Tib.,  god  :  Lhamo,  goddess. 

LHASA.  To  the  Lhasan  kingdom  of 
Great  Tibet  is  applied  the  name  of  Eh>- 
clian-pa  or  Snow-land.  Lhasa  is  the  seetof 
tlie  great  priest  of  the  eastern  bnddhtsti. 
See  India,  Leh,  Ladak,  L'lama,  I.Assa,  Tibet 

LHIJO,  Hind.    Pyrus  baccata. 

LHIM,  Hind.    Pinus  excelsa. 

LHIMTSER,  Hind.  Finns  excelsa,  loft^ 
pine.  S*!eChiti,  Kanawar,  Chamba,Piua8,Ac. 

LHOPA,  a  quarrelsome  and  cruel  but  sot 
brave  race  of  Eastern  Tibet  and  Nepaal.  See 
Bhotan,  Butan,  Changlo,  Ghepang,  CbeUog, 
Darjeeliug,  Haiyu,  India,  Lepcha,  Nepaul. 

LI,  a  Chinese  copper  coin,  ton  to  a  caads- 
reen. 

10  Li  I  candareen. 

100  „   1  raas. 

1000  „   1  tael. 

1  Tael  about  5  shillings. 
LI,  a  Chinese  measore  of  length,  about 
one-sixth  of  a  British  mile. 

LI,  a  Chioese  wocd^of  ycTj;  exteasT* 

Digitized  b^igiOOy  It 
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ffleaniDg,  sometiiues  rendered,  reaaoo,  cour* 
tmj,  propriety,  good  breeding.  The  eayiog 
18,  Li  aod  Weo  (learning)  make  up  the  whole 
•gin  of  buman  excellencies. — Bowring. 

LI.  Maay  non-aryan  peoples  of  India, 
lake  their  tribal  designations  from  the  word 
f(M-  "  man"  in  their  respective  dialecta  and  the 
vety  general  term  mi  (man)  with  some  pre- 
fixed or  sapposed  syllable,  supplies  the  basis 
of  the  race  name  to  nut  less  than  forty  ascer- 
tained tribes.  Thus,  Du-mi,  Ka-ini,  Ku-mi, 
Aaga-mi  Naga,  Mi-th«D  Naga.  And  if  we 
reo(^nffle  the  non-aryan  phonetic  displace- 
mente  of  m  imd  /  and  of  I  and  r,  the  list  can 
be  greatly  iucreased,»-tha8,  in  the  Sak,  lu  ; 
Toung,  mru  ;  murmi^  mi,  Thaksya,  mli ;  and 
the  root  li  affi>rds  the  generic  term  homo, 
man,  to  a  whole  series  of  tritul  names.  Thus 
Bala-li  ;  Ma-li,  tlie  people  of  Rajmahal ; 
Dhima-li  ;  Santa-U  ;  Banga-li,  meaning  the 
people  of  Bala,  Banga,  and  so  forth.  Li  is 
ibua  often  added  to  specific  names  for  man  to 
form  namea  for  aboriginal  tribes.  In  Santali, 
li  furnidies  the  nomenclature  connected  with 
the  propi^tion  of  our  species,  such  as  lai, 
luh,  fte.,  and  afqwars  in  li  dih,  a  child  ; 
Maha  or  lad  iio,  children  ;  Kki  /t,  a  gener- 
ation of  men,  (ho-li)  and  tiie  hitherto  unex- 
plained terras,  Che-la,  CAe-ii  (=  Khi-li= 
holi)  for  son  and  daughter,  used  by  all  the 
aemi-aborigiaal  castes  of  l/ower  Bengal.  The 
root  £o,  with  the  generic  affix  li,  is  met  with 
in  bU  periods  of  history  and  in  all  India.  The 
Mahabarata  and  Vishnu  Parana,  speak  of 
Ko-li  tribes  in  connection  with  Mikala,  Dra- 
vid^  Kirata  and  others,  and  the  Aitareya 
Br^IaaDl^  speaks  of  the  KoH  as  Dasya. 
Among  a  section  of  the  ntm-aryan  races  of 
India,  or  ftborigine»  as  Dr.  Hunter  styles 
them,  the  root  ho,  shortening  in  some  to  hu 
and  ha,  or  interchanging  into  ko,  ku  and  ka, 
famishes  the  specific  word  for  man  amongst 
the  Kol  tribes  of  Central  India;  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  spread  roots  for 
man.  In  the  Sanscrit  play,  the  Mrichba  kati, 
go-ho  is  man  :  among  the  Kur,  near  Eltich- 
pore,  it  is  ho  ho  :  amongst  the  Siamese  it  is 
kkon  or  Aun,  which  is  the  same  form  as  it 
takes  amongst  Ehond.— i)r.  W.  W.  Hunter, 
on  the  Lanffuages  of  India,  p.  22. 

LI,  Hind.  Gymnosporia  spinosa,  also 
Fynu  malna^  and  Olea  enropiBa. 

LIADA,  AuB.  Goat 

LIANE  A  BEQLISSE,  Fs.  Abms  preca- 
toiins.  Linn, 

LIANG.  A  tchokhi,  inOhinesetfasianypro- 
Boonced  tcfain  in  the  Mongol,  is  a  small  round 
bran  coin  with  a  square  bole  in  tiie  centre  ; 
tte  reign  daring  which  it  was  stmek  is 
aaricod  on  the  rerene.  Fi^  hundred  tchokhi 
»e  atnuv  togotiMr  np(m  a  ribbon.  AU  the 
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way-  to  Peking,  Timkowski  received  1,150 
tchokhi  for  a  Hang  or  Ian. —  Timhowtkffs 
Journey  to  Pehing,  Vol.  i,  p.  274. 

LIBA,  Savs.  Myrobala,  Terminalia  citrina. 

LIfiAN,  Ar.  Benjamin. 

LIBANUS,  GrkkS^.  See  Olibanum. 

LIBANUS.  A  great  valley,  separates  the 
LibanuB  from  the  Anii-Libanus,  and  includes 
the  district  of  the  Bekaa  aud  the  Betad 
Balbec,  which  was  more  anciently  called 
Ccelo-Syria.  Mr.  Robertson  says,  leaving 
BsliitTai  at  sunrise,  he  commenced  ascending 
the  upper  range  of  Mount  Libanus.  To  the 
left,  aud  at  about  half  an  hour  out  of  the 
i-oad,  which  leads  fnnn  Bshirrai  over  the 
mountain  into  the  valley  of  Balbec,  stands 
the  grove  of  far-famed  cedars.  Tliey  appear 
to  be  of  several  generations.  Of  the  eldest 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight,  distinguished  by  having  four  or  five 
trunks,  the  circumference  of  one  was  nearly 
thirty  feet.  '*  Tlie  rest  of  the  trees  of  his 
forest  shall  be  Tew,  that  a  child  may  write 
them." — (Isaiah  X,  19.)  "  Lebanon  is  asham- 
ed, and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of 
stature  shall  be  hewn  down.  Lebanon  shall 
fall  by  a  mighty  one.**— (Isaiah  xxxiii,  9  j  x, 
33,  34.)  "  Upon  the  mountains,  and  in  all 
the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen."—  (Ezek. 
xxxi,  12.) — Bobinson's  Travels,  Vol.  ii, 
pp.  85-89  ;  Skinner^s  Overland  JoumeVf 
Vol.  i,  p.  265. 

LIBAS,  Hind.  A  suit  of  clothes  ;  cloth- 
ing.   Malbus,  Ar.,  clothed. 

LIBATION.  Amongst  the  hindoos,  the 
Argha  ofiering  to  an  idol,  a  brahmin,  a  bride- 
groom at  the  man  iage  ceremony  or  to  any 
venerable  person,  and  on  fanning  operations. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  flowers,  or 
water,  or  milk  and  honey ;  uid  when  the 
first  bundle  of  com  is  brought  home  from  the 
threshing  Hour  and  deposited,  a  libation  of 
water  is  offered  between  the  threshold  and 
the  spot  where  it  is  so  deposited. —  fVilton. 
See  Abishegam. 

LIBER,  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  is  a 
layer  consisting  of  woody  tissue,  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  vessels  of  the  latex,  forming  a 
compact  zone  immediately  applied  to  the  wood. 
The  woody  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 
quickly  becomes  thick-sided,  by  tiie  addition 
of  internal  Igneous  strata,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  sack  tissue  in  this  part  is 
more  tough  than  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is 
usually  from  the  liber  that  are  extracted  the 
fibres  employed  in  making  cordage  or  linen- 
thread  :  this  at  least  is  its  source  in  hemp, 
flax,  the  lime-tree,  the  Isce-bark,  and  the 
many  oUier  exogens  which  furnish  fibres  ; 
bat  in  eudogODS,  which  have  no  liber  as  the 
eooonvt,  it  it  Ae  ordinary^^voody  bundles  of 
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the  leaves,  stem,  and  husks  of  the  fruit  from 
which  the  fibres  used  for  ropes  is  procured. 
It  is  said  that  certaiu  exogeus,  such  as 
Menispennaceee,  have  do  liber.  lu  many 
plauts  a  new  layer  of  liber  is  formed  aonually, 
contemporaueously  with  a  new  layer  of  wood, 
but  thiu  is  by  do  means  universal ;  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  oak  and  the  elm  increase  their 
liber  slowly  and  in-egularly. — Eng.  Cyc.^ 
quoting  Comptes  Rendui,  VoU  v,  p.  393. 

UBI LIBI,  Kira.    Csesalpinia  oorlaria, 
Willde. 

IrlBO,  Bitro.   The  time,  Citrus  bergamia. 
LICHAKHRO,  or  Lichakpro,  or  Lichakro, 
Hind,  of  Sutlej.    Coriaria  nepalensis,  JVall. 

LICHEN.  Several  licheos  grow  ou  the 
top  of  the  Donkia  pass,  as  Cladooia  vermi- 
cularis,  the  yellow  Lecidea  geographica,  and 
the  orange  L.  mintata,  also  some  barren 
mosses.  At  18,300  feet.  Dr.  Hooker  found  on 
one  stone  ouly^  a  fine  Scotch  lichen,  a  species 
of  Gyrophora,  the  "  ttipe  de  rodie*'  of  Arctic 
Toyagers,  and  the  food  of  the  Canadian  hun* 
ters  ;  it  is  also  abundant  on  the  Scotch  dps. 
Of  the  lichens  several  are  uutritiouf,  some 
bitter,  some  yield  to  ammouiacat  solutions  a 
variety  of  brilliant  colours,  and  are  much 
used  as  dye  niwSs.  Tbey  are  pei-ennials, 
spreadiDg  in  the  form  of  a  crust  over  rocks, 
trees,  or  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  chief 
lichens  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  orr^hil 
and  cudbear  are  the  Angola  weed,  Bamalina 
farfnracea  Btid  Mauritius  weed,  RoceDafusi- 
formis,  which  however  comes  also  from  Ma- 
dagascar, Lima  and  Valparaiso,  and  tlieu  bears 
the  distinctive  commercial  name  of  the  port 
of '  shipment.  Amongst  the  natural  order 
Lichenes,  the  Parmelia  kamtschadalis,  Esch. 
occurs  in  the  Panjab  bazars.  It  is  used  as  a 
dye  and  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion  in  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  womb,  and  in  cases 
of  calculus.  Its  vernacnlar  name  is  chalrha- 
lira  also  asneh. — Booker^  Him.  Jour.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  130  ;  (ySAavghnesty,  p.  671  j  Dr. 
J.  i.  Stewart,  p.  269. 

LICHEN  ODORIFERUS,  Borrera  asneh, 
Royle,  is  mentioned  by  Honigberger  us  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Himalaya,  and  officinal  at  Lahore. 
The  Hakims  administer  it  in  disorders  of  tlie 
stomach,  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  pain  in  the 
liver  or  womb,  induration  iu  the  uterus, 
amenorrhea,  calculi,  and  nocturnal  spermatic 
discharges.  The  stapelioides  mentioned  by 
Griffith  and  the  Liclien  of  Massou  is  the 
Bonoerosia  au^eri.— Dr.  Honigbergerf  299. 

LICHEN  BOTUNDATUS,  RoUl. 

Hinn&^-koreUh, 
Tftttwrkftiduwl, 

This  is  a  dried  rock  moM  which  Ui« 

Tamil  practitioners   suppose  to  poweM  /k 
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cooling  qaatity  aud  prapaiv  a  liniment  iritk 
it  accordingly .—/iin«.  Mai,  Med.,  p.  S6. 
LICHEN  TARTARICUS,  Cudbear. 
LICHHAVI,  a  tribe  of  the  Vriji.  There 
were  ancient   kings  of  Nepal,  Tibet  and 
Ladak  of  this  race.   See  Lickhavi. 

LICHTEB,  also  Eenen,  Gib.  Caodtes. 
LICKHAVI,  see  Inscriptions,  Lichhavi. 
LICTORS  of  Burmah,at«  generally,  if  not 
always,  convicts  whose  sentence  has  besa 
commuted.  Ofiben  the  pain  of  death  ii 
changed  to  perpetusl  infiimy :  the  crinintl 
is  tlien  branded  on  the  face,  hu  oflbnoe  is 
written  iu  iudelible  characters  on  his  breast, 
and  he  is  doomed  to  act  as  a  satellite  or  exe. 
outioner. —  Vule,  p.  93. 

LICUALA,  a  genus  of  palms  of  the  tribe 
Coryphiuae  of  Martins,  Coryphes  of  Lindlej, 
aud  so  named  •  by  Rumphius,  from  tlia 
Maccassar  name  of  the  species  L.  spinost, 
figured  by  him  in  '  Herb  Amboin.,*  i.  t.  9, 
aud  which  is  found  iu  the  islands  of  Hicis* 
sar  and  Celebes.  L.  peltata  is  described 
Dr.  Roxburgh  as  a  native  of  the  monatsinou 
and  woody  parts  near  Chittagong,  vhieh 
separates  that  province  from  Barnuh 
territories.  Both  species  ara  small,  vitfa 
palmate,  somewhat  fan-shaped  leaves,  bnt  of 
little  use.  Rumphius  describes  the  narrow 
leaves  of  this  tree  as  being  formed  iato 
pipes  for  smoking  tobacco,  while  the  broader 
are  employed  for  wrapping  up  fruit,  and  for 
other  domestic  uses.  This  genus  of  palmi  is 
confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  aod 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  species. 
LICUALA  ACUTIFIDA,  OriffUk. 

PIam  tikoou,  Ualat. 
The  walking  sticks,  called  *'Fenang  la** 
yers,**  are  the  stems  of  this  small  palm.  It 
is  a  miniature  palm,  inhabiting  Pesaa^  and 
attaining  generally  only  three  or  five  feet, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height  The  "  Penang  bw- 
yers"  are  prepared  by  scraping  the  yooof 
trunk  witli  glass,  so  as  to  wholly  remore 
the  epidermue,  and  nothing  more^  the  inside 
being  the  substance  of  rattan.  It  is  on  thia 
account  that  the  smaller,  thin,  sticks  are 
80  much  more  sought  after  than  the  laifcr 
thicker  ones,  and  are  so  rare.  The  sticks 
are  ultimately  stiaightened  by  fire,  aod  tlwn 
polished.— '^eemoii,  on  Palms  i  Griffitk* 

LICUALA  LONGIPES,  Grif. 
Shk  KOTmg,  BCBM.  I  Stamlua  fienala. 

This  is  a  nearly  stem  less  pahn,  deacribed  by 
Griffith  as  remarkable  for  its  dai^^frcen 
foliage.  He  met  with  it  in  the  fbntis  sontt 
oi  MtTgm^  Griffith  i  Mason. 

UGUALA  PELTATA,  Moca. 
OiiUa-patb        AssAH.  j  Chattrii  pa*,  Uul 
This  b-one  of  the^fiMit  ofitiw  fgmoM, 

I  Digilizedjttt^jQOQlC 


^itsall  the  woody  raoantams  to  the  east- 
of  Bengal  in  Sikkim,  as  well  as  the 
I  of  the  Himaliiya,  below  Darjeeling, 
gpore  and  Assam,  and  its  large  peltat« 
Mcnlar  leaves,  though  coarser  than  "Toko 
f  of  Assam,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
oolj  by  the  lower  orders.  Nerer- 
jkss  the  demand  for  them  is  very  great, 
fly  a  single  plougbman,  cow-keeper  or 
lie  being  without  his  **  jhapee"  or  chatlah, 
lla-bat,  made  of  chattah-pat. — Roxb^ 
79  ;  Seeman  ;  Hooker. 
JCUALA  SPINOSA,  Wurmb. 

subor,  Bttmph.  I  Coryplu  pilflaria,  ZAnn. 
^ba  licnaU.  I 

A  plant  of  the  Moluccas,  Celebes  and  Co- 
B-CliiDa. — Boxb.  ii,  81. 
JDRA,  Hind.  Odina  wodier. 
IDUNG,  fee  Kuuawer. 
JDUR  RIVER,  a  moderate  t«tzed  mouu- 
(orrent  of  a  few  yards  id  breadth. 
OEGE,  Fr.  Cork. 

JEN(i.MAII,  BuRK.  OraDge  tree,  Ci- 
aantDttam,  Uie  ramoge. 
lEN,  BuKM.  A  valDftble,  compaut,  heavy 
t^ieous,  deep-brown  wood,  of  Amhert«t, 
attacked  by  insects,  used  for  house-posts 
nfters.   See  Lieuo. 
[EN  WHA,  Chin.  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
lEP-YO,  Bdru.   Id  Amherst,  a  very 
put  and  heavy  but  small-sized  timber, 
for  makiog  carpenter's  tools. — Dance, 
lEMS,  Bdbm.     Id  Amherst,  a  most 
ibie  compact  wood,  homogeneous  aDd 
heavy,  of  deep-browD  colour  and  fioe 
D,  and  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects, 
1  for  house-poats  and  rafters.— ^oMce. 
IFAFA^  Ab.   a  cover,  an  envelope, 
fbf,  mcloeed. 
iiGA,Sp.   Bird  Ume. 
IGIIT*  a  comroaDder  of  a  trading  ship 
obttuned  the  session  of  Pulo  Penang 
Eh  was  re-named  Pricee  of  Wales'  Island, 
hsd  tiien  a  deDse  forest  aod  Doxious 
ips.   He  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Qaedahor  Etdah.    He  died  in  1794.— 
vboUft  British  SeUlementttVoL  1,  p.  5. 
JGHT  is  tho  veryv  life-blood  of  nature, 
TBaothemum  peruTianum  turns  couti- 
towards  the  son.  Indeed,  as  a  general 
all  pbntfl  tnm  towards  the  sun.  Hypo- 
it  radicata  and  Apii^ia  autumDalis  are 
in  meadows  tumiog  towards  the  euD, 
species  of  MelampyrDm  and  Karcissue 
similarly. —  Wtnsloip  on  Light. 
«IGHTNING.    Sheet-lightDiDg   is  an 
ie  pheoomenoD  very  common  in  India  : 
'anaccompftDied  by  thuuder,  or  too  distant 
e  beard  :  when  it  appears,  the  whole  sky, 
partiealariy  the  hwizon,  is  suddenly  illu- 
Med  witii  a  flidramg  flash.  The  zig-zag 
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appearance  is  often  observed.  Philosophers 
differ  much  as  to  its  cause.  Matteucci  sup- 
poses it  to  be  produced  either  during  evapora- 
tion, or  evolved  (according  to  Pouillat's 
theory)  Id  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  fxc 
gCDei-ated  by  chemical  action  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  tbo  earth,  and  aceumu- 
\&ted  ID  the  lower  strata  of  tim  air  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gi'ound  being  an  imperfect 
conductor.  Arago  and  Euntz,  however, 
coDsider  sheet-lightniDg  as  reflectioDs  of 
distant  thunder-storms.  SausBure  observed 
sheet-lightning  in  the  direction  of  Geneva, 
from  the  Hospice  du  Grimsel,  on  the  10th 
and  llth  of  July  1783  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  terrific  thunder-storm  raged  at  Greoeva. 
Howard,  from  Tottenham,  oeai'  London,  on 
July  31,  1813,  saw  sheet-Iightuing  towards 
the  south-east,  while  the  sky  was  l^spangled 
with  stars,  not  a  cloud  floating  in  the  air  ;  at 
the  same  time  a  thunderstorm  nged  at 
Hastings,  aDd  in  France  from  Calais  the  Dun- 
kirk. Arago  supports  his  opinion,  that  the 
phenomenon  is  reflected  lightning,  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration.  In  1803,  whenobservatious 
were  being  made  for  determining  the  longitude, 
M.  de  Zac.b,  on  the  Brocken,  used  a  few  ounces  of 
gunpowder  as  a  signal,  the  ash  of  which  was 
visible  from  the  Eleulenberg,  sixty  leagues  off, 
although  these  mountaius  are  invisible  fi'om 
each  other. — Cosmos,  Vol,  ii ;  CvriositieM  of 
Science  J  w.  165-6  ;  CoUingwood. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOBS.  Hum- 
boldt informs  us  that  Uie  most  important 
ancicDt  notice  of  the  relations  between  light- 
Diog  aDd  conducting  metals  is  that  of  Ctesias, 
in  his  Indica,  cap.  iv,  p.  190.  He  possessed 
two  iron  swords,  presents  from  the  kiog 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  from  his  mother 
Parasytis,  which,  when  plaDted  in  the  earth, 
averted  clouds,  hail  aud  strokes  of  lightniDg. 
He  states  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  king  hud  twice  made  the  expe- 
riment before  his  eyes.*'  The  H'tee  or  Tee 
pUced  on  the  summit  of  each  buddhist  pagoda, 
seems  to  be  a  lightning  conductor. 

LIGN  ALOES. 


Ahel,  masc. 
Ahelftt,  fern. 
Aheluo,  pi. 
Agar, 

Cniu-hian^, 
A-kia-lu-biiing, 
Ya  hiang, 
Mih-hiang, 
Lign  Aloes, 
Agalocha  wood, 
Eagle  wood, 
Aloe's  wood. 


Arar. 


Beno. 
Cum. 


Eho. 


Calambnc, 
Agila  wood, 
Amlim, 
AUlotti, 
Agar, 
Agarn, 
Aggor, 
Agur, 
Agallocbam, 
Oara  or  GalirD, 
Kayu  gahru, 


Sass.. 


Ekg. 

 >> 

HlHD. 


BIaut. 


Lign-aloes  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxiv, 
V.  6,  Prov.  Tii,  v.  17,  Ps.  xlv,  v.  8,  Canticles 
iv,  14.  It  is  obtaioed  from  the  Aquilaria 
a^locha,  Rojdt.,  the  OphioH>enmum  pf  Lou- 


the  Ophiospermumcf 

D^i jed  by       O  Og  IC 


UaNITB. 
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reiro,  a  large  evergreen  tree.    The  wood 
of  the  soaad  tree  is  light,  pale,  aod  very 
slightl;'  odorous,  and  is  used  to  scent  clothes. 
A  very  high  ai^cial  value  is  placed  on  the 
better  qualities  of  this  resinous  product  hy 
the  natives  of  the  east  ;  the  best  quality 
being  worth  about  £14  to  £30  the  picul 
of  133^  lbs. ;  it  is  probably  the  lign  aloes 
of  the  Bible.    The  wood  of  the  tree  con- 
tains a  lai^  quantity  of  an  odoriferous  oleo- 
resin  which,  when  heated,  it  undergoes  a  sort 
of  imperfect  fusion,  and  exhales  a  fragrant 
and  very  a^creeahle  odour.  There  are  several 
kiuds  in  Borneo  called  generally  by  the 
niUiveB'kayu  gam,' but  produced  apparently 
by  diseases  in  the  tree,  the  scented  and  resinous 
parts  not  being  procurable  until  the  ^ee  has 
been  cut  down  and  decayed.   The  gam  has 
long  been  an  article  of  considerable  export 
from  Borneo  and  the  other  islands  to  Arabia 
and  China,  where  it  is  burned  as  incense. 
The  Aquilariaagallocha,  .fiozfi,,  is  something 
like  the  Cedrela  tree.    It  grows  in  Persia, 
Sylhet,  A8sam,the  Laos  country,Cocbin-chiua, 
Cambodia,  in  China,  in  Kiung-Chan  (Hainan 
Ishind)  in  Shanking  fa  and  Lien-chan  fn  in 
the  Cantcm  province.   The  wood  when  boiled 
produces  several  substances  to  which  the 
Chinese  apply  separate  names.   If  part  of  the 
tree  rot  while  growing  or  at  any  time  after 
being  felled,  a  dark  resinous  aromatic  wood 
exudes  in  the  heart-wood,  which  is  the  eagle 
wood   perfume   under    notice. — Simmonds, 
p.  489  ;  Low't  Sarawak  ;  Smith's  Chin.  Mat. 
Med.  See  Aloe's  wood,  Aquilaria,  Eagle  wood, 
LIGNIN.  When  fine  saw  dust  is  boiled, 
first  in  alcohol,  then  in  water,  next  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  afterwai'ds  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  lastiy,  sevwal  times  in  distill- 
ed water,  so  as  completely  to  remove  all  the 
soluble  portions,  the  substance  which  i-e- 
mains  when  dried  at  212%  is  called  ligaia  ; 
it  forms  the  skeleton  of  plants  and  die  basis 
of  their  atmcture  ;  it  varies  in  texture  from 
delicate  pith  to  the  hard  shells  of  aeedit :  it 
forms  the  bulk  of  such  manufactured  products 
as  linen,  cotton,  and  paper,  and  the  washed  aud 
bleached  fibreofhemp  or  flax  isagood  example 
of  it   Pure  ligoin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '5 : 
it  is  white,  tasteless,  and-  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  oils. — Tomtinson. 

IJG-NITG,  is  a  fosul  wood,  is  wood  some- 
what carbonized,  but  displaying  its  wooden 
texture.  Id  structure  it  is  intermediate 
between  peat  and  coal  aud  comprises  jet,  Moor 
Coal,  Bovey  Coal,  Brown  Coal,  and  Basaltic 
Coal.  It  occurs  in  Sumbulpore,  Talchere, 
Hajmahal,  Chittagong,  amongst  the  hills  up 
the  Kurnfuii  river  in  Assam,  and,  underlying 
the  clay.  In  the  recent  strata  all  along  the  seat 
coast  &om  Cutcb  to  Singapore.  On  the  banks 
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of  a  small  taibutary  of  the  Traussim,  in 
about  ten  miles  of  latitude  Of»1h  of  Tavoy, 
tranks  of  trees  changed  to  lignitemay  be  seen 
in  the  stiff  clay,  and  near  them  the  trunks  of 
other  trees  completely  silicified,  and  tanted 
to  stone.   There  is  a  great  variety  in  'this 
wood  coal,  both  in  its  appearance  and  chemi- 
cal analysis.   Dr.  Goodall,  to  whom  Hr. 
Mason  subjected   specimens  for  analysis, 
wrote  :  "  100  parts  contain,  52  carlxHi,  29 
bitumen,  19  ashes.   This  specimen  was  not 
good.   This  must  bethe  coal  referred  to  by 
tiie  Goal  Committee  id  their  regact  for  1841, 
in  which  they  say  :  "  More  reeently,  exoelleiit 
specimens  of  coal  have  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  by  Ur.  Blundell,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Teaaeserim  IVovioces.  The 
Committee  call  it  "  Canuel  coal,"  which  odI; 
proves  that  lignite  is  sometimes  "  a  perfect 
mineral  coal     but  in  Tenasserim  this  coid  ii 
lignite.    The  committee  also  reported  on  > 
specimen  of  coal  from  Maulmain  as  "  Cancel 
coal,'*  but  Mr.  CBiley  who  visited  the  locality 
whence  it  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
says  that  if  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  it 
most  be  lignite.    Dr.  Mortoo  funii^ed 
specimens  of  li^ite  collected  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  surveying    vessel  on  the 
coast,  below  Amherst.   As  ^e  shore  Uiere 
for  many  miles  is  covered  with  laterlte,  it  is 
probably  found  in  that  rock.    Lignite  occnrs 
in  taterite  on  the  other  coast.    Mr.  O'Riley 
iipproachiag  the  head  waters  of  the  Atiran 
River,  whero  the  sfrata  are  consideraUy 
elevated,  with  the  dip  at  an  angle  of  38" 
found  two   separate  lines   of  lignite  in  t 
coarsff  sandstone   conglomerate  with  sbtle 
and  a  semi-indurated  blue  clay  containing 
limestoue  pebbles.    This  h'gnite  is  fatgbly 
pyritous,  its  decomposition  affi)rding  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  sulphate  of  iron  wfaich  coven 
Che  exposed  surface  with  a  dirty-coloured 
efflorescence.     Some  of  the  specimens  taken 
from  the  deposit  retain  their  original  charac- 
teristics, do  not  fracture,  and  may  be  sawn 
through  in  sections  across  the  grain,  the  same 
as  wood  imperfectly  carbonized.    Other  de- 
posits of  wood  less  charged  than  the  forego- 
ing are  found  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dsh- 
gyaiue  and  Gyaine,  some  20  to  30  miles  to 
£e  north-east  of  Maulmain,  covered  with  the 
same  bine  chiy  as  that  already  noticed,  bat 
none  possess  any  useful  quality  as  a  combus- 
tible material.**— -/v.  Mason. 
LIGNUM  ALOES,  see  Lign  aloes. 
LIGNUM  COLUBRINUM,  the  wood  of 
Strychuos  colubrinum  supposed  to  be  an  anti- 
dote agaiust  the  poison  of  venomous  snakei^ 
as  well  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers,  It 
is  also  produced-  by   Strychuos  ligustrina 
and  S.  colubrina.  S. 
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tieote  ud  Hettek  of  the  Javanese,  which 
is  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark.  S.  toxi- 
ftia  yields  the  WocNrali  or  Ourari  poison  of 
Goyana.  S.  paeadoquina  ia  employed  in  Bra- 
zil as  a  sabsdtate  for  Cbiacbona  bark,  and 
tbe  seeds  of  S.  potatorum,  Boxb^  the  nirmolee 
of  the  hiudoos,  are  employed  by  them  to 
clear  muddy  water. — Faulkner  ;  Hogg^  Ve 
getabk  Kingdom,  p.  676. 

UGNUM  FEBEEUM,  Lat.  Iron  wood, 
a  term  applied  in  different  c<Mmtrie8  to  the 
hard  woods  of  the  country. 

LIGNUM  MOLUCCENSE,  Croton  tiglinm. 

LIGNUM  VITJS,  wood  of  Guaiacum  offi- 
cinale. It  is  shipped  from  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
St.  Domingo,  and  New  Providence,  in  lof^ 
from  2i  to  86  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  and  hardest  of  woods  ;  it  grows 
in  tbe  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  size  of  5 
or  6  feet,  is  there  called  Guallacan,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  woods  of  the 
coantty.  When  first  cut,  it  is  soft  and  easily 
worked,  but  it  becomes  much  harder  on  ex- 
posure to  tbe  air.  The  wood  is  cn»s>grained, 
covered  with  a  smooth  yellow  sap,  like  box, 
almost  as  hard  as  the  wood,  which  is  of  a  dull 
brownish  green  aod  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  the  mMliciual  gum  guaiacum.  The  wood 
is  much  used  in  machineiy,  Ac.,  for  rollers, 
presses,  mills,  pestles  and  mortars,  sheaves 
for  ship  blotiks,  skittle-balls,  and  other  works 
requiriog  hardnefis  and  strength.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Spaniards  for  making  gun- 
cairiages  aud  wheels.  In  this  wood,  the 
fibres  cross  each  other  sometimes  as  obliquely 
as  at  an  angle  of  30  d^rees  with  tbe  axis,  as 
ifoae  group  of  the  uinual  layers  wound  to 
the  T^^ht,  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  ou,  but 
withontmudi  apparent  exactitude.  The  wood 
cao  hardly  be  split,  it  is  thei-^ore  divided 
widi  the  saw  ;  and  when  thin  pieces,  such  as 
old  sheaves,  are  broku  asunder,  th^  ^ibit 
a  fracture  more  like  of  a  mineral  than  ao 
ordinary  wood.  The  chips,  and  even  the 
corners  of  solid  blocks,  may  be  lighted  in  the 
candle  and  will  bum  freely  from  the  quantity 
of  gnm  they  contain,  which  is  most  abundant 
is  tbe  heart-wood.  The  Bahama  lignum-vite 
basa  very  large  proporUon  of  sap-wood,  pieces 
of  8  or  10  inches  diameter  have  heart-wood 
tiiat  B«aroely  exceeds  1  or  2  inches  diameter. 
ODevaxie^  of  eoeoawood  aod  also  the  »l- 
numd-wood  are  Btnnewhat  similar  to  lignum- 
vitB. — Tredgold, 

LIGOB,  in  Siamese,  Moang  Ukbon,  is  also 
called  Na-khon-si  Thamarat.  It  was  founded 
four  centuries  ago  by  the  king  of  Ayudhia. 
It  has  ]fiO,0OO  souls,  of  whom  S-4ths  are 
SiameB& 

LI&USTICUM  AJOWAN,  is  cultivated 
all  over  India,  tbeaee^  and  those  ofL.  difloBiun 
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arehighly  carminative ;  pnmioteiheseaetionfl; 
good  in  dyspepsia :  much  nsed  in  all  mesalibs  ; 
eight  seers  for  one  rupee.—*  Gen.  Med.  Top., 
p.  124  ;  Ic. 

LIGUSTRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Oleaceae.  The  species 
are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  a  fleshy  fruit,  the  berry  contain- 
iug  two  membranous  l-seeded  nuts.  The 
calyx  is  short,  tubular,  and  4-toothed  ;  the 
lirab  of  the  corolla  l-4th  parted  and  Bpread- 
iug  ;  stamens  two,  with  short  filaments.  The 
genus  has  bitter  and  astringent  leaves,  and 
coloured  berries,  used  in  dyeing  wines.  A 
bluish  colour  which  they  yield  is  very  much 
admired.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Lignstrum  inter- 
media, macrophyila,  ramiflora.  L.  bracteola- 
tum,  Don.t  occurs  in  Nepal,  and  L.  lucidum, 
Ait.y  in  Cbim^ — Eng.Cpc.i  O'Shaughnessy, 
p.  435  J  W.  Ic.  ;  Voigt^  p.  549  ;  Smith,  Mat. 
Med.,  p.  134  ;  Hogg,  Veg.Kingd,p.  493. 

LIOUSTBUM  JAFONICUU,  Tourne. 

L.  apieatom,  i>.  I>m, 


h.  lanoedatam,  Sk, 
L.  nepaknac^  IVoB.,  Bae^ 

A  plant  of  Nepal,  China  and  Japan,  Voigt. 
LIGUSTRUM  LUCIDUM,  Ait. 

Lah-«hii,  Ohin.  I  Taog-talng.  Chut. 

A  handsome  evei^reen  tree  of  China,  with 
ovate  pointed  leaves,  profuse  white  flowers 
with  ^anicled  cymes,  and  bearing  a  black  cap- 
sular truit.  The  Chinese  teim,  tung-ts'ing,.  is 
applied  to  several  plants  on  which  the  vege- 
table wax  insect  congregates,  as  L.  japonicum 
and  L.  obtusifolinm,  both  of  which  with  Rhus 
succedanenm,  arealsoin  China,  called  Nn-chiog. 
AnoUier  wax  insect  tree  is  theLigustram  ibota 
of  the  Province  of  Sech'nen.  But  L.  Inoidum, 
principally  harboura  tiie  insect.  Its  fhiit  and 
bark  are  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  and  its  leaves  are  applied  to  swell- 
ings and  sores, —  Voigt ;  Smithy  p.  229. 

LIKE,  Hind.  Sypheotides  auritus,  Lath. 

LIKHAWAT,Hiin).  From  LiUma,  Hind., 
to  write  ;  a  written  document,  a  handwriting. 

LILAC,  in  India  are  several  plants  known  as 
lilacs :  the  Sy rings  penica,  is  tiie  true  Persian 
lilac :  the  Melia  aaederaeh,  is  the  Persian 
liUc  of  the  English  in  IndU  ;  HelU  semper^ 
virens,  W.,  is  the  West  Indian  lilao  of  English 
writers. 

LILAM,  as  also  Nilam,  in  the  sea  coast 
towns  of  India,  mean  an  auction  sale.  They 
are  both  from  the  Portngoese  Xttilao^  anetifm 
sale. — Wilson. 

LHJACEJS,  DC.  The  Lily  tribe  of  plants 

comprising,  in  the  East  Indies,  20  gen,,  66 

species,  via. : 

I  ToUpa,  1 1  NothoUrion 
4  Q*gm,  1  Metbonlca, 

a  Swrala,  1 1  Foliuithes, 

4  imfflaria,  11  FMidda, 

4  UUui.  I  a  flsUUa, 


Dig, 


•  AlUnL 
i  Aepboatlna, 
1  BflBurookUU. 


3  Chrornptis,       I  a  Rhuaoophila,      1 13  DncBiiA. 

4  DUnallk,  | «  AapuntKUB,  I 

The  Liliaceoas  plants  grow  all  over  the 
world  aud,  iu  the  East  ladies,  66  specieahave 
beeo  discovered.  The  order  is  sub-divided  into 
theTuiipeie; Agapaotheic ;  Aloeae;  Asphodeleas. 
Many  of  the  tuUp  section  are  ovDamental,  but 
the  roots  of  Methonica  superba  are  considered 
to  be  a  virulent  poison.  The  Aloeee  yield  valu- 
able fibres  from  species  of  Sanseviera  and 
Aloes  ;  also  the  medicinal  aloes,  the  flowering 
hjaciuth  and  other  ornamental  plants  are  found 
in  the  Asphodelee,  as  also  the  squill,  leek, 
onion,  garlic,  rocambole,  shallot,  and  chives  ;  itb 
sections,  genera  and  species  are  : 
A — TdlipejB. 

Gemsria  atcIUta,  Sooker,  Kamaon. 
HothollriOD  roseum.  WeUt^  OoninthkB. 
LUlnju  aepalense,  D.  Von.,  MepaL 

^grantium,  WatL.  Nepal. 

walUahUoam,  SolitM,  Kamaoa 
Mtthoolca  auperba.  Lam.,  all  BritlBh  IwUa. 

B~- AOAPANTHEiB. 
Fonkea  albo-marglitata,  Hooker,  JitfUi, 

ocBTulea  Spreng,  China,  Japui. 

coidata,  /.  Graft..  Gblna  J^n. 
PoUanttms  tnberoM,  Linn.,  East  ladlm. 

C.—AhOKJE.  ' 
Sanaeriora  oalanlca,  WillOe.,  CerloD. 

roxbtusUiaBa,  SehuU,  all  Britlflh  India. 
JUoe  aboat  I04  Introduoed  specdes. 

barbadensls,  MUi.,  Barbadoes  aloea. 
Indlea,  IlogU,  North  West  India, 
sooootrina.  Lam.,  Soocotora;  Bait  Indtea. 
Xjomatopb^llum  borbonlcum.  fyude..  Bourbon. 
Yucca  alolfolia.  Ltim.,  W«atand  East  Indies. 
Slorkraa,  JUtm.,  West  and  Bast  Indies, 
draeonb,  Xk ;  fllamentow,     ;  ud  glaoMoeuB,  fTam. 

D. — AspnoDEr.K£. 
a.— HyacinthinoB. 
Alnscarl  moschatum,  Tourne  ,  A.Bla. 
Hyaclotkiu  orienUlis,  Zmn.,  6.  Asia. 
Scilla  indica,  Boxb.,  CoDcans 

coromanddlana,  Roxb-,  Coromandel. 
OrnlthocalBm  thyrsoldca,  Jaxqrt.,  Arabia 

ararasam,  Mm.,  AfVlca. 
AUiam  saUTa,  Unn..  GarUc.  aU  East  ladies. 
eoutroTerauai,  Sckrad.,  all  East  indies, 
scorodoprasum,  Linn.,  Rocon^le,  all  East  Indies, 
prolilerum.  BoaA.,  China,  aU  East  India, 
pomin,  Ziinn.,  Leek. 

asealonicam,  Lhm.,  Shallot,  all  East  ladles. 

„        Yar.,  Chinese,  China, 
owa,  Xiian.,  Ouiou,  all  East  Indies, 
aoioenopratmn,  Lmn.,  Chivea,  all  Kast  Indies, 
iruans,  Vent,,  Par..  N^alease,  NepaL 
tUDcrosnm.  .ffuA.,  fien^. 

6. — Anthericince. 
Antberionm  nlmmonll,  J.  Orak.,  S.  Concau. 
Uhlocvaia  aoanUs,  ^  Java. 

c. — Asparagin<B. 
Diandla  ensifolia,  fted.,  Soath  East  Asia. 
Asparagus  officinalis.  Linn.,  all  British  India. 

TolttUUs,  AucA.,  all  British  India. 

euriUus,  Bucft.,  Nepal,  Assam. 

sarmentOBus,  Bheeae.,  C^ion,  Penlnsalaol  India. 

raoeaiOBae,  WtUde.,  Ceylon.  Bengal. 

aceroius,  Hoxb.,  BarmaJi, 

adHcaadens,  Roxb.,  Hindustan. 

DuriiimaB,  Ball.,  Caaplan  Shores. 
Dracasna  reflexa.  Lam,,  Uaurltlns. 

draco,  J^nn.,  Canaries,  Socotra. 

eernua.  Jaequ-,  Hauritius. 

nmbracnllfera,  Jaoqu.,  Jara. 

termlnalis,  Wiltd^,  China.  HolaooaB. 

ferrea,  I4nn.,  China,  HolDOoas. 

aiwnstiiolia.  Atvfr.,  Ambcvna. 

spuata,  Hoxb.,  Chlttagong. 

macnlala,  Boxb.,  Sumatra. 

tormiflora,  Boxb.,  fivlbet 

atropurporea,  BnA.,  Uythet. 

«nai£ui£rHW,  Bjlbet. 
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LIHACODEa 

LILESWARA,  see  Yavana. 

LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD,  alluded  to 
Our  Saviour,  are  Euppo8ed  to  be  the  Amaiy 
lutea,  also  supposed  to  be  the  CSialeed;-' 
or  scarlet  Martagon  lily  fonnerly  knowa 
the  lily  of  ByzanUum.    The  platuB  w 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  which 
the  *'  Mount  of  Beatitudes,**  are  covered, 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  hlii_. 
flowers  of  many  kinds,  nearly  all  of  which 
brightly  coloured.    The  Chalcedonian  lily 
in  blossom  at  the  season  that  Our  Lord's 
mon  on  the  Mount  was  spdcen.  See 
panthus,  Liliacee. 

LILIN,Malat.  Wax  candles,  Yellcnr 
wax. 

LILITA-DEVI,  was  either  the  wife 
dan^ter  of  a  muaiflcieot  merchant^  or 
faajM  the  mother. 

LILLAH,  Arab.  For  the  sake  of 
out  of  chanty,  gratoitoasly. 

LILLUN,  HiKD.   CottMieaster  obtosL 

LILUN,  a  ti-ibe  dwelling  east  of  the 
kong  river,  iu  lat.  22"  30'  N.  The  LiloD, 
called  Lawlan  and  Lolo,  are  a  boddhist 
lation  east  of  the  Mekhong. 

LILIUM.  Of  this  geuns,  Dr.  Wigb^ 
Icones,  gives  Lilium  ueilgheiTense,  tu' 
rum,  WallichinQura. 

ULYWOBTS,  see  Liliaoese. 

LIIC,  Hind.   Finns  excelsa. 

LIM  or  LIMI,  Hind.  Cotoneasler 
lai^s. 

UMA,  a  genus  of  MoUubcs. 

LIMACODES.   Mr.  Nietuer's  lUt  of 
enemies  of  the   coffee  tree  holds  good 
genei-al  for  the  entire  coffee  region  of ' 
lie  tells  us,  however,  that  the  brown 
white  bug,  and  the  black  and  white  grub, 
the  only  universal  and  important  enemies 
the  coffee  tree,  and  tlmt   the  destroc 
caused  by  Arbines,  Limacodes,  Zeozen, 
matea,  Strachia  and  the  coffee  ra^ap(>esr 
be  of  a  more  local  and  occasioiial  uature, 
are  therefore  of  less  importance.  Tbe« 
three  pests  which  are  diief— the  wliite 
the  biwn  bug  and  the  black  bug. 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
bug,  he  tells  us,  is  most  capricious.  It 
and  goes — now  rapidly  spreading  overt  w 
estate,  now  confining  itself  to  a  single 
amongst  thousands; — here,  leaving ao 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  there, ; 
ing  permanonlly.    Sometimes  spreading 
a   whole  estate  sometimes  attackiag 
single  field,  then  leaving  it  far  anoflter 
another.  ■  But  the  white  bug  prefera  dry, 
the  brown  dunpi,  localiti^  the  latter 
found  more  plentiful  in  close  ravines 
amongst  heavy  rotting  timbers  tbas  oo 
hilt  sides,  and.  it  is  probably  to  this 


DiQ 


UUBU. 


vans. 


tu)D,  that  the  diiftiDg  of  the  insect  is  attribut- 
aUe.  The  bug,  of  eoursei  seeks  oat  the 
BoFtest  and  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  tree, — 
the  youDg  shoots,  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
Slid  the  claeters  of  berries.  The  injury  done 
hj  the  white  bug  seems  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  brown,  but  not  being  so  plentiful  as  the 
litter,  it  is  of  less  general  importance.  The 
vhite  bog  is  especianj  fond  of  congregating: 
amongst  the  cinstei's  of  berries,  which  drop 
off  from  the  injury  they  receive,  and  trees 
oAen  lose  their  entire  crop  ia  this  manoer. 
The  injury  prodaced  by  ibe  brown  bug  is  tlie 
mskeoiDg  of  the  tree  and  is  thns  more 
general,  but  the  crop  does  not  drop  off  alto- 
gether nor  so  suddenly.  With  white  bugs  on 
in  estate  Uie  crop  can  hardly  be  estimated  ; 
irith  brown  bugs  it  can.    See  Grub. 

UMANZA,  HiKD.,  Pushtu.  Piniis  ex- 
celsa,  lofty  pine. 

LIMAS,  Port.,  Sp.  File. 

LIMAX^  a  genua  of  Molluscs. 

LIMBO,  Usia,  is  either  the  Melia  aza- 
dirachta  or  the  Azadirachta  indica,  a  tree  of 
Gnjam  and  G-umaar,  extreme  height  70  feet, 
circumfereDue  6  feet,  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feel^ 
lod  he  adds  that  it  is  the  margosa  tree.  Idols 
are  usually  made  of  its  wood  because  it  is  not 
fhible  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  Tlie  bark  is 
ssed  medicinally  for  fever,  sioall  pox  and 
worms.  An  oil  which  is  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  this  tree,  is  used  for  itch  and  cuta- 
leous  diseases.  The  tree  is  tolerably  com- 
itOQ  and  is  burnt  for  firewood. — Captain 
Maedonald. 

LIMBOO,  DuK.  Citrus  bergamia,  Ritto^ 
Poit,  Roxb^  If.  and  A. 

LIMED,  called  by  the  Lepcha,  Chufig,  a 
pinly  buddhist,  partly  brahminical  boi*der 
iKe  between  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  A  hardy 
ilurdworking  tribe.  Tliey  engage  in  the  cul- 
tiration  of  grain  and  feed  cows,  pigs  and 
poultf}',  their  huts  are  made  of  split  bamboo, 
and  the  roofs  of  leaves  of  the  wild  ginger  and 
carduQum,  guyed  down  with  rattans.  They 
(triak  to  excetse.  The  Limbu  near  Darjeeling 
Mt  their  sacrifices,  dedicating,  as  they  forcibly 
express  it,  *  the  life-breath,'  to  the  gods,  the 
flesh  to  ourselves.  According  to  Dr.  Camp- 
the  Limboo  tongne  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  the  Lepcha,  being  labial  and  palatal. 
The  Limboo,  Sunwar  and  Chepang,  possesa  a 
MBall  Mongolian  type,  strongest  iu  the  Lim- 
and  their  language  is  referable  to  either 
the  Tibetan  or  Indian  standard.  The  Bong, 
the  Khampa  or  Kamba  and  the  Limbu  are 
people  from  different  parts  of  Tibet.  All 
1^  people  have  powerful  frames,  but  are 
idle.— LofAam'tf  Ethnology ;  Lubboeht  OH- 
9w  0/  Civa.^  p.  287  ;  Z>r.  Campbell,  p.  148. 
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LIMBU,  also  Nimbu,  Guz.,  Hittd.  Limes, 
Limbu  Ka-chfll,  or  Chilta,  Hiki>.  Lemon 
Peel,  Limbu  Ka-vas,  Hikd.   Lemon  Juice. 

LIME,  It.  a  file. 

LIME,  Eng.  Acid  lime,  Citrus  bergamia, 
Risso  and  Foit.^  Roxb.,  H\  ^  A. 


File, 

Gitronier, 


Eao., 


Dak. 
Fb. 


Citrone, 
Neemboo, 


Citms  Acida,  small  lime. — Maton. 
LIME. 


Okr. 
IlIKI^ 


Ahaq, 

H*ton-phin, 
Shih-hwni, 
Hwni-Shih, 
Qnick  lime, 
Pure  „ 
Caastio  „ 
Chanx, 
K&llc, 
Chuna, 


Alt. 
Bdrh. 
Chin, 

Eng. 


Fr. 
Grr. 


Caldna  ;  Calce,  It. 
Calx;  Calx  recensUitn.IjAT. 
Quick  lime,  Tur.,  Malav. 
(Slaked),  Kapur  mati,  „ 
(Calx)  Kapur, 
NuTcTi,  PkbS. 
Iflwest,  Res. 
Cal,  Sr. 
Chunambu,  Tam. 
Kirecb,  Turk. 


LIME  is  a  terra  applied  alike  to  quick 
lime  or  freshly  prepared  lime,  to  the  same 
when  it  has  been  slaked  and  when  mixed 
with  sand  in  the  form  of  mortar.  Lime,  Iu 
its  pure  form,  is  a  gi-eyish-white,  earthy- 
looking  mass,  moderately  hard,  brittle  ;  Sp., 
Gr.  2-^—3  03 ;  having  an  acrid  alkaline  taste  ; 
corroding  animal  substances.  It  is  made  by 
burning  limestou«*s  of  various  kinds  also  by 
burning  ehells.  When  fresh  bnrnt,  it  absorbs 
both  moisture  and  oai  bonic  ai-id  from  the  air  ; 
it  will  abtifiact  water  from  most  bodies,  and  is 
heura  oftei)  employed  as  a  drying  substance. 
Fresh  burnt  and  slaked  lime,  though  easily 
procured,  xa  seldom  pure  enongh  for  medical 
use.  White  Carrara  mai-ble,  calcareous 
spar,  chalk,  shells,  nodular  limestone  or 
kunkur,  nil  yield  good  lime.  Tho  heat 
being  sufficiently  ^reat,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  and  about  o6_i>er  cent,  of  lime 
left  in  a  caustic  state,  and  tolerably  pure  : 
but,  if  BhelU  have  been  fmploycd,  mixed 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Water  being  added,  lime  cracks 
and  falls  to  powder  ;  the  rest  is  an  hydrate, 
of  lime.— fioy/e. 

LIME,  Carbonate  of 

HiKS. 


Valaiti  cbuna, 
CLona,  „ 
Caleii  carbonu,  Lat. 


Kwang-fen,  Chtn. 
Craie,  -  Kr. 

Carbonate  de  chaux,  ,, 
Kobletuanrea  kallc,  Gsr. 

Carbonate  of  lime  assumes,  in  nature, 
several  fonns  ;  chalk,  maible,  limestone,  calc- 
spnr,  kunkur  and  in  most  of  ite  varieties  is 

useful  in  the  arts. 

LIME,  Fruit 
CitruB  bergamia,  Riao.     |  C.  scido,  SoaA. 
C.  Uin«tta,  Var.,  DC,  \ 

Korna  nebn,  BSKO. 
Nebo,  » 
Tan-pu-lo,  Chih, 
Cban-po-lo,  „ 
Okjt  tanh-raiigOocH-CHiK. 
Bor^tmotte  lime,  Ens. 


Eng. 

Fr. 
Geb. 


Acid  H 
Citronier, 
Citrone, 

Liinbii,Nimba,Goz.,HtKD. 
Jarak-kq>as,  Malay. 

zedb'yGSogle" 


UMES. 


UHESTONt 


Janik  tipia, 
„  oipis, 
Limss-kapas, 


Maut. 


nipii, 


Eramitohi-narntcum, 

Jambira,  Sams 
Dfllii,  SlROH* 
Elimitoham  pallam,  3'aX' 
Kemnw  panao,  Tbl- 

This  fruit  grows  on  a  ahrab  or  small  tree.* 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellow 

colour  ;  the  pulp  within  is  very  acid  in  India, 

is  largely  used  in  cookery,  and  the  expressed 

juice  to  make  lemonade. 

LIME  JUICE. 
Xing  mong'Oliih,      Chir.  |  Ximbn  ka  nw,  Hind. 

The  juice  of  Citrus  acida.  In  the  Boynl 
Ntery,  the  men  are  called  up  at  noon  daily 
and  made  to  drink  the  lime  jntce  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer.  It  is  mixed  with 
rum.  lo  the  merchant  Berrice  tlie  captain 
is  only  bound  to  serre  it  out,  not  to  see  it 
swallowed. 

LIME,  Quick. 

Ahftk,  Aeab. 
H'tonphiii,  BUKU. 
Quiok  Ume,  Eng. 
Oxide  of  Gudum,  „ 
Ohanx,  Fa. 

LIME,  Slaked. 

Hydrate  of  Lime,  Eyo.  I 
Calcis  hydraB,  Lat.  I 

The  slaked  lime  is 

water  over  quick  lime  ; 

mortar,  by  mixiog  it 

gelar  dilution  as  a  white  wash  ;  in  this  form  it 

is  deemed  to  possess  great  purificatory  power  ; 

and  in  British  India,  it  is  applied  annually 

to  hnildings,  but  oftener  when  necessary. 

LIMES. 


KallE, 

Chuna, 

Tut, 

Niirelt, 

Chunambn, 


OlB. 

Hum. 
Halat. 
Pbbs. 
Tah. 


Kapar  msti,  Malat. 

obtained  by  pouring 
it  is  used  for  making 
with  sand,  also  after 


Konta  neboo,  Bsnq. 
Cay-Tanh  -y  en.CocH.CH  IM. 
Gitronier,  Fr. 
Citrone  Gbr. 
Limbo,  Nimbu,  Gvz. 


Jerook, 
Jambira, 
Dehi, 


Hum. 


Hau 
Sans. 

SlKO. 


ad' 


Nemma  panuoo,  Tku 


In  the  E.  Indies,  the  lime  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  acida  ;  they  are  used  in  cookei^, 
for  making  lemonade,  and  the  expressed 
juice  known  as  lime-juice  is  preserved  and 
used  on  board-ship  as  an  anUscorbutic 
Dried  limes  are  used  by  dyers  in  some  paiiis 
of  India,  to  fasten  and  improve  colours. — 
MeCulloch  ;  Faulkner. 

LIMES,  Fr.  Files. 

LIMES,  Sweet,  Sweet  limes. 
Skoak-dto,         BoaiL  I  Meeta  Naanboe,  Hno. 

The  sweet  variety  of  the  citms  grows  to 
the  sice  of  a  lai^e  orange-  The  jnlce  of  the 
fruit  is  very  gratefnl  to  persons  with  fever, 
although  rather  tasteless.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  seed.  It  will  grow  also  from  cut- 
tings. The  young  shoots  make  a  very  good 
stock  for  orange  grafts.  Citrus  plants  are 
grown  in  some  parts  of  Pegu  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  three  kinds  of  wild,  lime  are 
indigenous  to  the  forests  in  thenorthwu  parts 
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of  the  Fegn  province  ;  tt  is 
oranges  might  be  enltivated  with 
about  Prome  and  from  thence  to 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
which  several  sorts  of  wUd  vine  are 
the  upper  part  of  the  province,  so  as  to 
the  trial  of  grape  vine  TOiy 
Riddell  ;  McClellani. 

LIMESTONE  occnrs  abundantly  ii 
parts  of  the  £.  Indies,  in  the  fcmn  of 
masses,  also  thoogh  rarely  as  chalk, 
compact  limestone  and  granalar  as 
There  is  moefa  gruDlar  marble  in  the 
velly  district  in  the  sooth  of  tbeF< 
India,  both  pare  white  and  Teined. 
ble  rocks  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  below 
pore  ai-e  also  famed,  and  marUe  is 
largely  worked  in  Burmah  :  cbmlk  ii 
India,  but  a  nodular  limestone  c^led 
occurs  in  the  black  soil  throu^^out 
India.    Compact  limestone  occupies 
tricts,  much  of  die  valleys  of  iJt» 
Kislna,  Tumbudra,  Gutpurba, 
uid  Bhima  rivers.    A  iiroestone,  to 
the  term  mountain  limestme  lias  been 
underlies  the  wht^  of  the  Kymore 
Ilahabad,  and  it  also  shows  itself 
valley  of  the  Soane  as  lar  at  least  as 
sur  peak  in  Mirzapore.    In  some 
Rohtas,  it  crops  up  boldly  to  200  or 
forming  a  sloping  base  to  die  precipi 
stone  rock.   In  these  places  there  a 
Uiree  well  defined  strata,  viz.,  an  upper 
yellowish  blue  mixed  with  disin: 
stone,  iron  pyrites,  and  chalk,  all 
plates.  Below  that,  a  more  bluish 
stone  with  occasional  calcspar  crysi 
is  fonnd,  but  generally  of  the  same 
the  Glerman  litht^rai^e  stone.  0; 
aforesaid  rtrata  lies  a  very  dense  blai 
limestone  mixed  with  veine  <^ calcsi 
not  used  by  native  lime  burners, 
intractable.    This  is  the  lowest  stni 
would  be  an  almost  indestructible 
flooring  stone  from  its  great  hardness, 
harder  than  granite  and  apfa«acbtng 
phyry,  it  may  be  had  in  large  b' 
if  sawn  into  slabs,  would  be  a  veiy 
some  building  stone,  bluish-grey  vitt' 
streaks,  and  moreover  it  wooJd 
make'  a  sup^or  kind  of  lime, 
qaantitiea  (tf  Ume  are  made  from  the 
^tiie  western  bank  of  llie  Soinek 
ported  down  the  Soane  and  the 
as  Monghyr.   Perhaps  300,000  t« 
tons  are  made  annually,  and  the 
inexhaustible.    The  same  linmtM 
crops  out  on  the  northern  face  of  tki 
with  intervals  between  the  Sosne 
Hirzapwe,  and  again,  eepedal^Bi 
lar  and  intmstiiig^  lime^ws  C8< 
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ru*  in  the  valley  of  the  Door^owtee 
Beetree  Band,  in  Khawah  Koh  at 
on  the  Sooreh  river  and  near  Mir- 
With  canala  and  tramwajs  these 
could  supply  all  Nortbeni  ledia 
I  fioest  lime  in  the  world.   The  cost 
lime  at  tiiese  quuries  variea  firom 
|6  rupees  per  100  maonds,  or  say 
shillings  per  ton.   The  pi'esent 
»f  lime-bomiog  is  a  very  imperfect 
!  indeed  only  saited  to  native  wants, 
i  Earopeaa  supervision,  although  the 
eonld  not  pertups  be  produced 
it  eonld  be  produced  with  much 
linty  and  evenness  In  quality. 
Jabbnlpore  is  a  range  of  low 
lio  a  circumference  of  about  ten 
Dterspersed  with  masses  of  limestone 
re  and  below  the  surface.   The  fuel 
used  and  most  available  for  buro- 
bnishwood.    It  is  cut  and  brought 
distance  of  7     8  miles.   The  ptone 
into  fragments  of  6  to  12  inches 
lien  piled  like  a  dome  over  a  hole  of 
feet  diameter  dug  in  the  ground, 
left  for  introducing  the  fuel, 
is  kept  burning  continually  for  the 
[the  day,  and  the  lime  removed  on 
iDg  morning.    The  fuel  is  used  in 
tioD  of  40  maunds  to  every  75 
Fof  limestone.    Seventy-five  maunds 
se  yield  about  50  maunds  of  well- 
fie.   The  stone  is  simply  collected 
ken  up  by  manual  laboar,  and  the  cost 
ctiog  and  putting  it  in  the  kiln, 
to  3  rupees  for  every  IQO  maunds 
The  Awl  costs  from  5  to  8  rupees 
100  maunds  of  lime.    The  entire 
[preparing  the  lime  varies  from  8  to 
per  100  maunds.    In  A.  d.  1861, 
I  was  only  used  in  the  city  and  station 
ilpore,  and  the  locality  was  leased  by 
it  to  a  farmer  from  year  to  year 
liDg  sum.  The  hills  M*e  conveniently 
Iboth  as  regards  the  line  of  railway  to 
ras  well  as  to  Mirxapore.    White  sac- 
[)Ie  occurs  on  Uie  banks  of  Ner- 
at  Mera  Ghat   near  Jubbulpore 
of  the  railway  to  Bombay.  The 
plentiftil  and  easily  accessible.  It 
used  in  a  limited  degree  at  Jub- 
sometimes  to  make  lime,  and  olher 
tDetalling  roads.    It  is  made  up 
;es  by  natives,  but  does  not  take  a 
sh.   A  block  was  sent  to  the  Favis 
of  1855,  and  pronounced  to  be 
•  Italian  marble  for  statuary  purposes. 
'  limestone,  is  the  marble  of  which  the 
fof  Gaudama  are  formed,  which  are 
F«alted  alabaster  images.   It  is  a  pri- 
Itmestone  abundant  near  Ava.  AH 
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the  limestone  of  the  Teoosserim  provinces 
belong  to  the  older  secondaij  formation,  which 
produces  what  is  usually  denomiuated  com- 
mon limestone.  The  limestone  of  Tavoy 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-7,  and  is  a  perfectly 
pure,  semi-crystal ine  carbonate  of  time,  akin 
to  8tAtuai7  marble.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
act  as  a  flux  in  the  melting  of  iron.  The 
limestone  of  Mergui  has  a  speoifio  gravity  of 
2*7  ;  it  is  a  pure  calcareoas  carbonate.  Ca/. 
Gat.  Ex,  1862  ;  Mason't  Tenasserim. 

LIME  TREE,  the  Tilea  europea,  also 
known  as  the  Linden  tree,  a  plant  of  north 
Europe,  from  which  much  of  the  bast  employed 
in  mat  making  is  obtained. 

LIMI  a  river  that  drains  the  western  slope 
of  the  Aravalli  hills,  and  after  a  course  of 
320  miles  passes  into  the  Runu  of  Catch. 

LIMNADIA,  a  genus  of  crustaceans  whose 
relations  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Order  Fh^llopodes. 

Fam.  Apusieos- 
Limiiadia  mauritiana,  Edw.  Ma,uritiai. 
„       tetracera,  Bdw.  Cfaarkow. 

LIMN^A,  a  genus  of  molluces. 
LIMNANTHAGEiE,SeeLimna(heP,ZiW/, 
LIMNANTHEMUM  WIGHTIANUM, 
one  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

LIMNANTHES,  one  of  the  Limnanthaeea), 
from  California,  are  flowers  of  yellow  colour, 
with  a  border  of  white  and  a  slight  fra- 
grance, they  are  readily  grown  from  seed  as 
oriiers  anaunXe.—  Riddell. 

LIMNOPHAG^,  gtoup  of  fiahes,  of  the 
family  Cyprodontids,  as  uuder  : 
CfprinodoDiida, 
FiBST  GaODP.— C.  Camivono. 
11  Cjrprinodon,        l  Lnoaali, 
I  Fltzroyea,         is  Haplochlliu. 
1  CbRrModon.      i?  Fnndulus, 
I  TeUia,  3  JUvulua, 

1  LimiiargBS,        s  Oreatlas, 

Secojo)  a  roup.— C.  LimnopliagK; 

18  Foedlla.  i   1  Platf  pdlw,     [  lo  Oirardinas. 

3  HoUlettealA,     j  | 

LIMODORUM  VIRENS,  Hoxb.^  syn.  of 
Eulophia  virens.,  R.  Br.,  W.  le. 

LIMOENEN,  Dot.  Citrus  limonnm, 
Lemon.  Ritto. 

LIMOES,  PoBT.  Lemon.  Citrus  limonnm, 

JRlMO. 

LIMOMI,  It.  Lemon.  Citrus  limonum, 
Risso. 

LIMON,  An.  Citrus  medica,  Roxb.  Linn., 

HMONELLUS  MADURENSIS.JZiim/iA., 
syii.  of  Citrus  madarenais.  Lour. 

LIMONEN,  Ge».  Citrus  limonum,  Riaaot 
Lemon.  ' 

LIMONES,  Sp.  Lemon.  Citrus  limotinm, 
Risto. 

LIMONIA.  .  genus  of  |.laj^te@^I,5^ 
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1  JeDjnsla, 
i  Pseudoxlplionu, 
1  Belonesux, 
ti  Gambvla, 
3  Anablq^ 


LIHONIA  UONOrHYLLA. 


LIMOSA. 


CitraccsBi  of  which,  in  the  East  ladtes,  the 
fotlowiDg  species  are  known  : 

acidisaitna,  Linn.,  all  the  E.  ludies. 

ai&tA,  Hb.  Madr.,  WtgJU.  III.,  Ceylon,  Meilgfaerries. 

altemana.  Wall.,  Fegu. 

ot^aUta,  W.  £•  A.,  Moluccas. 

caudato,  Widl.,  Kbaseya  Hills. 

grata,    Wall,  t 

Isureola,  DC,  WalLy  Nepal. 

mUiBionu,  Watt^  W.  Ic,  Tanjore. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limouia  are 
fragrant,  the  small  fruits  of  L.  acidissima 
and  L.  crenulata  are  verj  acid.  L.  lauredla, 
is  the  only  plant  of  this  family  found 
on  Uie  tops  of  cold  mountains.  The  people 
of  tlie  Himalaya,  remarking  its  highly 
fragrant  leaves,  fancy  that  it  is  by  feeding 
on  them  that  the  musk-deer  acquires  its  strong 
and  peculiar  flavour.  Oq  all  the  lands  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Teuasaerira  rivers  that  are 
occasionally  overflowed  by  the  waters,  is  a  very 
handsome  slirub  of  the  orange  family,  with 
a  fr^rant  white  flo*er,  and  a  small  fruit 
like  a  lemon  in  miuiature,  is  quite  common  ; 
and  ought  to  liave  a  place  iu  Indian  garden 
plots.—  Wallich,  Plania;  Asiat.  Rar^  t.  245  ; 
Roxb.  i  Voigt. ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Mason. 

LIMONIA.  ACIDISSIMA,  DC,  W. 
and  A. 

Limoaia  crenutata,  BoiA.,  Cor,  PL  XJuede. 
Jem  kat  narigam,  Ualbal.  |  Torelaga,  TEL. 

Grows  at  the  falls  of  (lokak,  common  on 
sandstone  hills  at  Padsliapore,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Godavery,  at  Hurdwar,  Moiighir  and 
Assam.  Wood  very  hard,  and  worthy  of 
attwition.  It  is  a  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  winged  petioles  ;  its  flowei's  are  small 
white  and  fragrant ;  its  fruit  small,  size  of 
a  pea,  is  an  article  of  commerce  with  the 
Arabs,  used  as  a  tonic^Riddeil ;  Graham  ; 
Voigt. 

LIMONIA  ALATA,  Wight,  III. 

Kat  ydlo  mitcha,      Tam.  [  Ailivi  nimraa,  Tel. 

Tree  small,  but  its  wood  is  remarkably 
close-grained,  hard  and  heavy.  It  is  pale 
yellow  or  straw  colored,  and  if  procurable  of 
adequate  size  would  be  very  valuable.  Is 
found  in  the  southern  ghat  forests  of  the 
Bombay  presidency,  above  and  below,  but  it 
is  not  a  common  tree.— Dr*.  Height  and 
Gibson. 

LIMONIA  CARNOSA,  McClelland. 
Tau-ahouk,  Bobh.  i  Taw4bouk,  Burm- 

The  aniall  fruit  of  this  tree,  not  larger  than  a 
nut,  is  a  favorite  spice,  known  in  the  bazars  of 
Bengal  uuder  the  name  of  Keklani.  It  is 
only  found  iu  the  Pegu  district. — McClel- 
land. 

LIMONIA  MONOPIIYLLA,  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Atalantia  monopbylla,  DC. 
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LIMONIA  PENTAGYNA,  Roxb. 

Qiitri-kaia,  Tkl. 
A  large  timbei'  tree,  a  native  of  the 
of  Bengal,  &a,—  l{ohde,  MS8. 
LIMONIA  PENTAPUYLLA,  V 

Concliie  pidUm, 


GiaBji-phall, 
Aah-sliora  * 


Dui. 

Tiie  flve-leaved  Limonia  bears  i 
roundish  red  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
edible,  but  not  held  in  any  estimation 
propftgated  by  seed. — AitisHe^  p  .225. 

LIMONIA.  PUMILA,  Bubm. 
Atalantia  monopbylla,  DC. 

LIMONII,  Bus.   Citrus  limoaum, 

LIMONITE. 

■\Vu<neng-ij  ChiK. 
This  substauce  was  formerly  used 
ally  by  the  Chinese  ;  it  is  a  per-hyd 
of  irou. 
LIMONS,F».  Lemon. 
LIMOO,  Bkkg.   Citioo,  Citrus 
LIMOSA,  a  genus  of  birds  known 
wits,  of  the  Older  of  Grallatores  or 
family  Scolopacida:,  the  position  of 
placed  by  naturalists  may  be  thas 
Grallatores  or  Waders, 
a.    Tribe  Presairoetrea. 
Fam.   OtidiB,  Otia  and  3  sub-gen.,  4 
Houbara  ;  1  £npodotia  ;  2  Sypheutidea. 
h.   ZncertsB  Sedes. 

Pan.  GlareoUda:^  1  gen.,  S  ap.,  viz.,  2 
orientalia,  lactea. 

Fam.  Chacadiiadce. 

Sub-fait,  Curaoriins,  2  gen.,  2  ep^  til, 
riuB  Coromandelieus ;  1  Macrotarsius  bit 

Sub-fanu    EavAtm,  2  gen.,  2  ap.,  vii!.,  I 
CEdicQemna. 

Sab-fam.  Vanelliiii^  4  gen..  6  ap.,  vii.,  1 
tenia ;  1  Sarduphonu ;  3  Lobi-vauellua. 

St^fam.   Charadrinv,  2  gen.,  2  anl>-- 
i  Eiquatorola ;  3  Chandriua ;  1  EndnwoiaB, 
cola. 

Fam.   Chionidit^  1  gen.,  1  ap.,  1  H 

traleguB. 

Fam.   Becurvinntridc^  S  gen.,  3  ep.,  i 
pus ;  1  Becurriroetraavocetta. 

Fam.  Scolopaddse,  16  gen.,  32  ap.,  viz.,  T 
cbuB ;  4  Totanus  ;  3  Aclitu ;  6  Tnnf^;  1 
LimosA;  2  Nuinenius ;  1  Euriaorhynchud ;  1 
1  Fhiluinacbaa  ;  I  Strepsilas  ;  1  Phal&rt^i; 
pax ;  1  MacrorluuQpbus ;  0  QaUtugo :  I 

Fam.  Falamedeidis. 

Sub-fam.  ParaiiuB,  2  gen.,  S  sp,  yiM^  1 
dius ;  1  Hydro^Mtnanua. 

Fam.  Oruidie,  1  gra.,  1  nib^en.,  S  sp^ 
QruB ;  I  Antbropoidea. 

c.  CultiroBtres. 
Fam.  Ardeadfc 

Sab-fam..   Tantf^nse  6  geo.,  7  ip,  vis,  1 
luB  ;  1  Geroni^cuB ;  1  Threakioniu  ;  2 
Platalea  ;  1  AnastomuB. 

d.  Xncertse  Sedea. 
1  Qen.  DnmM  ardcola. 
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CiotmilUB  S  gen.,  6  ap.,  via.,  Myoteria  ; 
;  i  LeptoptiloB. 

n.  Ardeinai  1  gan.,  7  sub-gen.,  19  Bp.,  4 
;  3  Herodia ;  1  Butorides  ;  1  Ardeola ;  1  Nyc- 
;  1  'HgriwHiift;  1  Botaurua ;  4  ArdetU. 

ibe  HundM^liB. 

mUidn,  7  g«B.,  15  ap.,  viz.,  1  Porphyrio  ;  1 
;  3  PORuia ;  t  Ortygometra  ;  2  Batlus  ;  1 
;  IFuliM, 

OSA  .aiGOCEPALA,  Syn.  L.  me- 
;  the  '  blacfc-tailed  Godwit*  of  Europe, 
Africa,  Australia  :  very  common  in 

OSA  fiUFA,  *Biir-tailed  Godwit," 
e,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia  :  Nepal  ( Ifodg. 
rey)  Java  and  Timor  {Temminck.) 
U,  HiHD }  PRKS.  Citrus  medica,  Linn., 
Citrus  bergamia. — Risso  and  Poit, 
W.andA. 

ULUS,  B  genus  of  Crustaceans,  be- 
to  the  family  Xyphosuro.  The 
are  found  in  all  the  sens  of  Southern 
lod  the  £nstern  Archipelago,  as  also 
Atlantic  aud  near  the  coast  of  North 

— Milne  Edwards. 
ULUS  DENTATA,  L.  polyphema, 
-ispiofi,  L.  moluccaiius,  known  as  the 
crab,  type  of  the  Xyphosui-ae  or 
tails,  so  called  from  the  tail  vhich  all 
Two  species  are  common  at  the  mouth 
rirer  Grangea  ;  one  is  distinguished 
other  characters)  by  having  a  cylin- 
tkil. 

ULUS  LOKGISPINA,  Milne  Edws. 

OS  Hdm«t  I  XTifkiie,  Chin. 
Sax.  I  TJnu-do-ganie,  „ 

d  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  China. 

ULUS  MOLUCCANUS,  Latreille. 

hemus,  Fabr.  Csncer  moluccanun,  Cl\u. 
XttUer.  „     perv«rauB,  Rumplt. 

tua,  ZeacA. 

cnb,  Eko.  |  King  crab,  Exo. 

d  in  the  Moluccas  seas. 
DLUSROTUNDICAUDATA,  Milne 
dt. 

Cancer  marinus  perrenua,  Se&o. 

Ve  of  the  Moluccas  aeas. 

LUS  VIRESCENS,3fi/ne.Erfwarrf5. 

Pulyphemns  het«rodactylu8,  Lam. 
ttve  of  the  Moluccas  seas. 
,  Anulo-Sazon,  Fb.    Flax,  Flax- 
Linseed. 

ACE^  Lindl.  The  flax  tribe,  of  one 
Lilian),  vith  9  specie?.  See'Linum. 
ARIA,  the  toad-dax,  a  genss  of  un- 
t  plants  of  the  natural  Order  Scrophu- 
section  Antirrhinese,  of  which  the 
g  species  occur  in  the  East  Indies  : 

WiBSe.,  K.  Africa,  cultivated  in  India. 
WaH,  Nepal 

AiL,  Earope,  cultinted  in  India. 
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mtDosissima,  WuU.,  Bengal,  Hindustan,  Burmah. 
ff[iai'tea,  ffqffin,  Europe,  oultivatod  in  India. 

tripliylla,  Hilt,  „  „ 
rulgaris.  Mill.       „  ,, 

Common  plants,  and  may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed  ;  colours,  mostly^  purple-bluo  and 
yellow. — Riddetl. 

LINARIA  CYMBALABIA. 

Ivy-leaved  anap-drngon.  [  Earamba,  Sans, 
Given  in  India  with  sugar  for  the  cure  of 
diabetes.  Liudley  observes,  that  Hamilton's 
remarks  to  this  effect  ara  probably  applicable 
to  the  L.  ramosissima,  fyallich,  a  nearly  allied 
species. —  0' Shaugknessy^  p.  477. 

LINARIA    RAMOSSISSIMA.  This 
little  yellow-flowered  plant  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sikhim  valleys,  crawling  over  every  mined 
wnll,  as  the  walls  of  old  English  castles  are 
clothed  with  its  congener,  L.  Cymbalaria.— 
Hooker^  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  1,  p.  42. 
LINAZA,  Sp.  Linseed. 
LINDEN  TREE,Tileaeuropea.  Lime  tree. 
LINDEN  TRIBE,   of  plants,    the  Ti- 
liacess  of  Jussieu  and  Lindley,  comprise  shrubs 
and  trees,  of  which  82  species  occur  in  the 
East  Indies,  viz.  : 

53  Orewia,  jl  Diplophractum,  1  Espera, 
12Triumfetta,     1  Xeeaia,  1  Berrya, 

8  Corchorus,     il  Forpa,  1  Brownlowia. 

3  Columbia,  | 
Corchorus  acutanguluB,  Zam.,  all  Britiah  India,  ]fa- 
layana. 

,  fHSoiuuIaria,  Lam.,  all  BritiBh  India. 
olitoriuB,  Linn.,  all  Britiah  India,  Egypt,  Ma- 
hyaoK. 

'  capBularis,  Linn.,  all  BritiBh  India,  China. 

triloculariB,  Linn.,  all  British  ludia,  Burmah. 
Triumfetta  angulata,  Lam.,  all  British  India. 

annua,  Linn.,  Bengal. 

rotuudifolia,  Lam-,  Bengal,  Oircars. 

trilocularis,  Awi.,  Ben^,  SuneeamUa. 
Orewia  abutilifolia,  /un.,  Peninsula  ot  India. 

asiatica,  Linn.,  Bengal,  Peniasula  of  India. 

columnaris,  Sm,,  Penin.  of  India,  Khasaya. 

denticulata,  WcUl.,  Nepal. 

elastica,  Jioiffe,  Himalaya. 

floribunda.  Wall,.,  Burmah. 

humilis,  WaU,  Banks  of  Irawadi. 

Icevigata,  Vahl.,  all  British  India,  Malayana. 

microcu^  WigM,  Peninsula  of  India. 

microstnnma,  WotL,  Banks  of  IrawadL 

occidentaliB,  Linn.,  Introduced. 

oppoaitifolia,  Buch.,  Dehra,  Kheree  Pass. 

orientalia,  Linn.,  PeDinsula  of  India,  BengaL 

paniculata,  Roxb.,  Penaug,  Malacca. 

pilora,  Zam.,both  Peninsula  of  India. 

polygama,  .Aaefr.,  Bengal. 

populifolia,  Vahl.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

Bapida,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 

Bclerophylln,  Roxb.,  Dehra,  Eheiee  Pais. 

aepiaria,  RMb.,  Bengal. 

tiliaefolia,  Vahl.  Neilgherrief. 

troohodes,  Bengal. 

ulmifolia,  Roxb.,  Aiwaui,  China. 

umbellata,  RoiA.,  Penaag,-Sumatra. 

villosa,  Sb.  Jfunonu,  Trichinopoly. 

viminea,  Walt.,  Prome. 
Berrya  ammonilla,  SoaA.,  Ceylon,  Fenin.  of  India. 
Brownlowia  elata.  J!ox6.,Chittagongr' „  „  „I„ 


UNKN. 

The  species  of  corchorus  and  triamfetta 
furnish  valuable  fibres,  the  timber  of  Berrya 
is  the  ftmed  Trincomallee  wood,  and  tiie 
voodofBrownlowiaisalso  valoable. — Boxb,-, 
Boyle  ;  VoigL 

LINDLET,  Dr.,  an  emioent  botanist  of 
Eogland,  who  rendered  esseotiat  Bervice  to 
ludlan  botany  by  numerous  descripttous  and 
figures  of  Indian  plants  tbat  had  appeared  in 
various  illustrated  periodicals.  He  laboured 
indefatigablj  in  the  distribution  of  the  great 
Wallichian  berbarintfa,  his  elementary  books 
on  botany,  and  his  great  work,  the  '  Vegeta- 
ble Kidgdom,*  are  indispensable  both  to  beta* 
nical  students  and  to  proficients  ;  'whils^  by 
the  scientific  direction  he  gave  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  hOTticulture,  as  an 
author  and  as  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  he  wag  the  means  of  ren- 
dering European  botanists  familiar  with  the 
plants  of  India  in  a  living  state,  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  been  thought  visionary  a  few 
years  before  his  time. — H.  et  T. 

LINEAE  LEAVED  ASPARAGUS,  Erg. 
Asparagas  adscendens,  Roxb, 

LINEAR  MEASURE  { in  India,  the  unit 
is  generalW  the  distance  jfrom  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  a  tall  man. 
This  length  is  known  the  hat'h.  Hind.,  or 
Moolum,  Tam.,  Mora,  Tel.,  and  averages  l&J 
inches.  It  is  always  translated  cubit,  though 
invariably  exceeding  the  English  cubit  of  18 
inches  by  H  or  2  inches.  In  the  eauthern 
Carnatic,  the  adi,  or  length  of  a  tall  man's 
foot,  is  in  use,  and  averages  10^  inches.  The 
Guz  of  India,  (translated  yard),  is  partially 
in  use  all  over  India,  but  varies  in  different 
localities  from  26  to  36  inches.  In  Bombay, 
it  is  27  inches,  and  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
of  India  it  has  been  defined  by  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  survey,  at  33  inches. 
The  English  yard  and  foot  are,  however, 
very  extensively  adopted  by  native  artizsns  ; 
and  in  all  the  Public  Works  of  India,  which 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  natives,  the 
English  linear  measure  is  invariably  employ- 
ed. As  this  measure  is  so  undefined,  and 
fluctuating  in  practice,  there  can  l>e  little 
doubt  but  that  the  English  yard  and  foot 
shoald  be  determined  ou  in  any  new  metrical 
BTStem.   See  Measures ;  Weights. 

LINEN. 


Toile,  Fr. 
LinnsQ,  Gkk. 
Lienwand, 
Lein, 
Linon, 
Tela, 

Panno  lino, 

Most  of  the  names  for  linen,  in  uso  iu 
Europe,  are  derived  from  iio,  the  Saxon  for 
flax,  the  word  flax  being  derived  from  the 
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Gothic 
Gr. 
It. 


Linnro,  Lat. 

Panuo  de  Haho,  Port. 

Lenu :  Fuiotno,  Kits, 

Liensa :  Tela  de  lino,  8p. 

Keten-be^i,  Tore. 

Soghnk-bes,  „ 

LIlD,  Wklsh. 


LINGAET. 

Greek  word  Ploko  to  weavft.  Linen  is  a 
applied  tolloen  doth,  to  body  cktlhii^ 
bed  linen, — MeCuUoeh't  Comm — 
tionartf,  p.  761. 

LINGA,  Hind.  The  form  noder whki 
hiudoo  deity  Siva  is  priacipally  w«^ 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Linga,  to 
which  worship  is  offered.    See  Liogam. 

LINGA-BALJA-VADU,  Tel.  Mei 
of  the  Lingaet  sect  who  follow  the  Li 
religion,  natives  of  Tilingana:  thefseeml 
identical  with  the  Linga-banjigya  or  li 
banjaga,  or  Linga-banijaga. 

LINGA-BANAJX6A,  Tcl. 
or  trader  of  the  Lingaet  sect. 

LINGADHABI,  sectarian  hindooi 
wear  the  Linga.  See  LingneL 

LINGA  DONDA,Tel.  Bryonia  ladi 
L.—R.,  iii,  728. 

LINGAET. 

Baojigyft,  CaW.  |  Wani, 

Haujaga.,  |  Linga-bidja-nuloo, 

The  Lingaet,  a  sect  of  hindoos  in  Son 
India,  who  wear  the  liogam  in  a  siJ 
gold  casket  suspended  from  their  nee 
on  their  aiTQs.   Their  name  is  writta 
Lingait  ;  nearly  all  the  Canarese  or  St 
tica  speaking  people  belong  to  the 
but  even  in  Berar,  where  Mahratta  is  b| 
there  are  22,919  lingaet.    They  ar«, 
called  Lingadbara,  or  Linghawant,  or  I 
mat  and  Jungama.    They  are  Vira 
hindoos,  whose  sole  object  of  worship 
tingam,  a  model  of  which  they  cany  on 
arms,  or  suspend  from  their  necks  in 
of  silver  or  gold,  the  workmanship  of 
Uiem,  being  of  gi*eat  beauty.    They  an 
tariau  saivavi,  for  their  creed  does  not 
uise  castes  nor  acknowledge  brahmins, 
customs  and  belief  were  deecrilied 
year  1833  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Brown,  of 
di-as  Civil  Service,  in  the  Madras  Irftl 
Jourunl,  and  he  has,  since,  been  wri^n 
the  same  subjects.    They  are  very  nan 
amongst  tbe  Canarese  people  from  Ban^ 
northwards  to  Panderpoor  on  the  IQl 
and  towards  Kallianee  foi*t,  where  tits 
was  originated  in  the  12fh-century  by  a 
man  named  Basava.    They  are  lai^ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  and  as  alio(^ 
They  are  rigid  in  external  ceremooiil 
they  have  loose  ideas  in  morals,  ^ 
resulting  from  what  WUson  atjles  their 
ill  the  equality  of  women.   The  sect 
limes  styled  Jaogam,  from  jangam  tfaft. 
of  their  priesthood.    They  do  not 
brahmins  nor  acknowledge  the  Veda^ 
principles  do  not  recognise  caste  (tfaoogh: 
Imve  established  one  of  avocatim)  sad 
deny  polytheism  and  the  iuferiori^  of 
Besides  the  ti-ado  divisioDs  there  are 
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sectarian,  or  social  diviaions  amongst  them. 
The  Aradhja,  for  instaoce,  are  the  liDgaet  of 
brafamui  birth,  and  thoagh  some  Aradhyn  are 
well  versed  in  Sanscrit,  they  are  not  held  in 
esteem  hj  the  other  Itn^aet  who  are  worthy 
of  Sndre  birth.  The  SMnaoya  or  ordinary, 
the  Visesha  or  eztraordinaiy,  the  Samanya 
Bhakta  and  Visesha  Bbakta,  are  other  sects. 
The  Samanya  Bhakta  di&r  from  the  ordinary 
Samanya  Lingaet  oaly  in  retaining  caste  dis- 
tinctions— the  Visesha  Bhakta,  are  puritans, 
hare  no  caste  distinctions  and  are  bound  by  a 
voir  to  honour  their  Guru.  Their  religious 
book  is  the  Basava  Furaoa,  written  in  the 
Canarese  tongae,  in  which  language,  as  also  in 
the  Telngu,  they  have  other  writings.  Lin- 
gaet women,  in  widowhood,  re-marry  by  infe- 
rior ceremonies,  called  the  Nickah.  In  such 
case  the  widow  retams  to  her  parents  home 
and  is  there  re-married.  The  eeremoDies  are 
few  and  the  brid^proom  gives  small  snms  of 
Rs.  5  or  Rs.  10  with  two  doths.  A  village 
head,  who  will  expend  about  Rs.  200  for  his 
spinster  marriage,  will  expend  about  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  100  for  his  man-iage  with  a  widow. 
The  lingam  casket  of  the  Lingaet  is  called 
Ayigsln.  Although  thus,  by  their  principles 
without  castes,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
bigotted  of  all  the  hindoo  sects.  The^  are 
all  engaged  in  civil  avocations  :  perhaps  in 
fte  Ifadras  native  army,  30,000  strong,  there 
an  not  two  hundred  soldiers  of  this  sect. 
They  are  Tegetariami  and  will  not  sell,  and 
will  not  even  boy  or  bring,  a  creature  tiiat  is 
to  be  killed  and  used  as  food.  Their  dislike  to 
brahmins  takes  many  shapes — at  a  village  near 
Kalladghi,  three  miles  distant  from  the  Grat- 
parba  river,  they  would  not  dig  a  well  in  their 
village,  lest  a  brahmiu  should  be  attracted  to 
reside,  and  their  wives  had  to  bring  all  the 
drinking  water  from  the  river  bed. — Profes- 
tor  WUton  ;  C.  F.  Brown  its  Madrai  LU. 
Soe.  JoMmal.    See  Jangam. 

LINGA  CHETXa,  Tel.  Crosophora 
plieata,  Jutt^  Boxb. 

LINGAIT,  a  name  of  the  Jungum 
hindoo  sect,  also  called  Linga-dhari.  They 
•re  vira-saiva  hindoos,  and  wear  the  liugum, 
the  phallus  or  priapus  is  a  casket  suspended 
from  the  nedc  or  fastened  to  the  arm. 

LINGAM,  Hind. 
PhmlloA,  Gb.  I  Priapnt,  Lat. 

As  seen  in  British  India,  the  lingam  isaround 
C(mical  stmie  rising  perpendicularly  from  an 
oval  shaped  rim  cut  on  a  stone  platform.  The 
lugam  is  the  Priapus  of  the  Rfnnans,  and  the 
Phallio  emblem  of  tiie  Greeks,  and  the  oval 
rim-like  lines  scnlptored  or  drawn  around  It^ 
is  the  yoni  or  bhaga,  symbolical  of  the  female 
form,  as  the  lingam  represents  that  of  the 
nude,  but  there  ia  not  apparent  to  any  eye 
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the  faintest  resemblance  to  tlie  oi^ns  of 
which  they  are  deemed  tlie  symbols  or  types. 
Iq  British  India  for  at  least  1,600  jears, 
the  lingam  has  been  regai-ded  as  the  object 
under  which  Siva,  one  of  the  hindoo  deities,  is 
worshipped,  in  this  instance  as  a  regenerator, 
whilst  the  yoni,  or  bhaga  is  regarded  as  em- 
blematie  of  his  sakti  or  consort  Parvatu  Per- 
forated rocks  are  considered  as  emblems  of 
the  yoni,  through  which  {Hlgrims  and  other 
persons  pass  for  the  purpose  of  being  regene- 
rated and  the  utmost  faith  is  placed  in  this 
Rin-expelling  transit.  At  the  present  day, 
these  two  emblems  represent  the  physiolo- 
gical form  of  worship  followed  by  the  great 
saiva  sect  of  hindoos,  and  the  worship  of  Siva, 
under  the  type  of  the  liDgam,i8  almost  the  only 
foiTO  in  which  that  deity  is  now  reverenced. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  the  hindoo  people, 
perhaps  100,000,000  ttf  souls,  worship  these 
emblem  idols.  They  are  ccHUpicnoDs  every- 
where, in  all  parts  of  British  India  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  fhnn  the 
Himalaya  to  Ceylon  :  throughout  the  whole 
tract  of  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Benares,  in 
Bengal,  the  temples  are  commonly  erected  in 
a  range  of  six,  eight  or  twelve,  on  each  side 
of  a  ghat,  leading  to  the  river.  At  Kalna,  is 
a  circular  group  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
tempos  erected  by  a  raja  of  Burdwan.  £ach 
of  the  temples  in  Bengal  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  of  a  square  form,  surmounted  by  a 
P3Tamidal  centre.  The  area  of  each  is  very 
small,  the  linga  of  black  or  white  marble,  oc- 
cupies the  centre— the  o&rings  are  presented 
at  the  threshhold.  This  worship  is  unattend- 
ed by  any  indecent  or  indelicate  ceremonies, 
and  it  would  require  a  very  unusual  imagina- 
tion, to  Irace  any  resemblance  in  its  symbols 
to  the  objects  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  indecency  from 
public  worships  and  religious  establisbmentsin 
the  Gangetic  provinces.  The  Vedas  do  not 
seem  to  inculcate  this  form  of  worship,  their 
ritual  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  addressed  to 
the  elements  and  particniarly  to  fire,  and  the 
lingam  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
idol  objects  of  homage  adopted  in  India, 
subsequently  to  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas.  The 
worship  of  the  linga  is  the  main  purport  of 
the  Skanda  Siva,  Bramadanda,  and  Linga 
Purauas.  The  idol  destroyed  in  a.  H.  415 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  Linga.  It  was  a  block  of  stone  of  four 
or  five  cubits  long  and  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness. The  original  intention  in  the  worship 
of  this  olgect  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
That  the  present  block  lingam  is  typical 
of  reproductive  enei^y,  seems  wholly  a 
notion  of  later  times.  It  is  possibly  but  the 
brahminical  effort  J^^„tea^  ®:M*f^ 
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worshipping  n  common  black  stone,  to  think 
of  the  iDvisible  ruler  of  the  untvpi-RO.  This 
however,  is  mere  coujecture  ami  many  similar 
notiona  hare  been  written:  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock 


Iswara  or  Iiwara,  the  Apb  of  tbe 

Osiris,  and  throughoat  Brituh  I 
sculptured  stone  bull,  called  Naudi,  the 
or  conveyance  of  Siva,  is  seated 


says  the  worship  of  perBoniiied  principles,  such  I  facH  looking  towards  tbe  liDgam. 


as  Fear,Love,  Hope,  &c.,  could  not  have  been 
treated  apart  from  that  of  the  phallus  or  lin- 
gam  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  Greece,  India,  Mexico,  and  else- 
where ;  and  which,  though  at  first  modest  and 
pure,  as  all  religions  are  in  their  origin,  led 
to  auch  abominable  praedcra,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  chapters  id  human  history. 
Captain  Burton  believes  the  hindoos  to  have 
been  the  first  who  symbolised,  by  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  their  peculiar  cult,  the  yoni- 
lingam  :  in  their  temple  architectui-e,  it  became 
either  n  conoid  or  a  perfect  pyramid.  Egypt 
denoted  it  by  the  obelisk,  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try; and  the  form  appeared  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world: — thus,  in  England,  it  was  a  mere 
upright  stone,  and  in  Ireland  a  round  tower. 
B'Hancarville  has  successfntly  traced  the  wor- 
ship itself,  in  its  different  modifications,  to  all 
people :  the  symbol  would  therefore  be  found 
everywhere.  Tbe  old  Arab  minaret  is  a  plain 
conoid  or  polygonal  tower,  without  balcony 
or  stages,  widely  differeut  from  the  Turkish, 
modern  Egyptian,  and  Hejazi  combinations 
of  cylinder  and  prism,  happily  compared  by 
a  French  Traveller  to  "  une  chaudelle  coiflfee 
d'un  eteignoir."   And  finally  the  ancient 
minaret,  made  solid  as  all  Gothic  architec- 
ture is.    Sonnerat  says  the  Hngam  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  phallus  or  the  figure 
representing  the  virile  member  of  Atys,  the 
well-beloved  of  Cybele,  and  the  Bacchus 
which    they    worshipped  at  Ilieropolis- 
The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had 
temples  dedicated    to  priapna,  under  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the   lingam.  The 
Israelites  worshipped  the  same  figure,  and 
erected  statues  to  it.    The  holy  scriptures 
inform   us  that  Asa,  son  of  Roboam,  pre- 
vented his  mother  Maacha  from  sacrificing  to 
priapus,   whose  image  he  broke.  The 
Jews  caused  themselves  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Belpbegor,  a  divinity  like 
the     lingam,  whom    the   Moabites  and 
Madiauites  worshipped  on  MonntPhegor ;  and 
-which  worship,  in  all  appearance,  they  receiv- 
ed from  the  Egyptians.     When  "  Judah  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  built  them 
high  places,  and  images,  and  groves,  on  every 
high  hill  and  under  every  tree,'*  tbe  oliject 
was  Bat,  and  the  pillar,  the  lingam,  was  his 
symbol.    It  was  on  his  altar  they  burned 
incense,  and  "  sacrificed  unto  the  calf  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  tho  month,"    the  sacred 
monthly  period,  the  amavas  of  the  hindoos. 
The  Calf  of  Israel  seems  the  bull  Naudi  of  Bal 
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ing  to  Colonel  Tod,  th«  lingam  is  i 
with  the  Arabic  idol,  Lat,  or  Athat.  Tbe 
ship  reached   France,  doubtless  wi 
Romans,  and  the  figure  of  the  lingam  ii 
to  be  seen  on  the  lintel  which  snt 
Circus  at  Nismes,  as  well  as  on  tbe 
some  of  their  ancient  ehurebes,  parlico 
that  of  the  ratliedral  of  Tooloase, 
some  churches  at  Bourdeaax.  FloUrch 
that  the  Egyptian  god  Osiris  was  found 
where  with  the  priapua  exposed.  Ptab- 
is  also  so  represented,  and  images  of  i 
ara  called  Ptah-Sokari  Osiri.  There 
no  doubt  but  that  the  god  Baal,  whose 
the  Hebrews  frequently  became,  is  i 
with  the  lingam  and  the  god  styled 
in  Amos  v,  is  Siva,  whose  name  the 
dwelling  in  Hindustan  and  along  tbe 
i  of  the  Indus  pivnounce  Seo,  Seb,  Si  ~~ 
'  Chivin.   Tet  there  is  nothing  to  fix  i 
I  at  which  the  worship  of  Siva  was 
I  India,  nor  by  whom  brought;  the  wars' 
I  the  bnddhists  and  the  Hnga  worshi 
the  Dekhan  formed  a  series  of  im 
events  in  hindu  histoiy,  but  these  e~ 
up  to  the  1 1th  century  of  tbe  Chi 

The  woi-shtp  of  Vishnu  seems  to 
come  fi'om  Tartaiy,  and  that  of  Siva 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
basin  of  the  lower  Indus  throui^h  Raj 
and  to  have  displaced  the  nature  w 
tlie  Vedas ;  Arrian,  who  resided  to  the 
ceutiiiy  at  Bam^a  (Baroach),  des< 
Parthian  sovereignty  as  extending 
Indus  to  the  Nerbndda,  with  their 
of  M  inagara.   Whether    these,  tbe 
lites  of  Cosmos,  were  the  Parthian 
of  Arrian,  or  whether  the  Parthians 
supplanted  by  the  Huns,  *  we  must 
iu  ignorance,  but  to  oue  or  the  othv 
be    attributed    tbe  sack  of 
The  legend  of  this  event  affords 
speculation,  both  as  regards  the 
and  the  conqnered,  and  gives  at  leasta 
of  u*uth  to  the  reputed  Persian  ancestry 
rana  of  Mewar.  The  solar  orb,  and  its  t 
were  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  of 
dityn'of  Batabhipoors.    Whetho-  to 
was  added  that  of  the  lingam,  the 
Bainath  (the  sun),  the  primary  objeetof 
ship  with  his  descendants,  may  be 
It  was  certainly  confined  to  these, 
adoration  of  *  strange  gods'  by  tbe 
vans!  Gehlot  is  comparativelj  of 
invention.   There  was  a  fountain  (' 
coond»)  *  stored  to  thf 
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bich  arose,  at  tlie  summonn  of  Silla- 
accordiiig  to  tlie  legenil)  the  seveu- 
horse  Septaawa,  which  drawn  the  car 
a,  to  beitr  him  to  battle.    With  such 
iliary  no  foe  could  pravait ;  but  a 
minister  revealed  to  the  enemy  the 
r  aannlliog  this  aid,  hy  polluUog  the 
Ibontain  willi  blood.   This  accom- 
in  Tain  did  the  prince  call  on  Septas. 
ive  him  from  the  strange  and  barbar- 
:  the  charm  was  broken,  and  with  it 
dynasty  of  Balabhi.    Who  the  'bar- 
was  that  defiled  with  blood  of  kine 
Qtain  of  the  sun,  whether  Gate,  Par- 
r  Hun,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
though  he  venenited  the  bull,  yet 
him  on  the  altar  of  Mitbra?  ;  and 
the  ancient  Grabr,or  Guebr  purifies  with 
e  of  the  cow,  he  will  not  refuse  to  eat 
Dtl  the  iniquity  of  Cambyses,  who 
lis  lance  into  the  flank  of  the  Egyptian 
a  proof  that  the  bull  waa  abstracted 
'eet  of  worship.   How  these  strange 
Dbtaained  a  footing-  amougst  llie  hindoo 
Dot  known,  but  so  late  as  the  twelfth 
we  find  the  Crete,  Hun,  Catti,  Ariaspa 
K,  definitively  settled,  and  enumerat- 
gst  the  Chatees  rajcula.    How  much 
i>e  adn)i8si<Hi,  no  authority  states  ;  but 
is  made  ofseveralof  themaidingin  the 
of  Cheetore,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
>medaoB  in  the  ninth  century.  D'Her- 
rol.  i,  p.  ]  79)  cbIIb  them  the  Haiathelah 
:(S7thsB,  and  says  tliat  they  were  ap- 
'  from  Tibet,  between  India  and 
De  Gni^ies  (tome,  i,  p.  325)  however 
'cette  conjecture  ne  pent  avoir  lieu,  les 
'tea  n*ayaat  jamais  demeure  dans  le 
A  branch  of  the  Hun,  however,  did 
uredly  dwell  in  that  quarter,  though  it 
positively  be  asserted  thattliey  were  the 
tea.  The  Hya  was  a  great  branch  of  the 
of  Yayat^  and  appears  early  to  have 
dta   for   the  northern  regions,  and 
afford  a  more  plausible  etymology  for 
thelah  than  the  Te-le,  who  dwelt  on 
(ab)  of  the  Oxua.   This  branch 
Han  has  also  been  termed  Neph- 
and  fan<:ied  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of 
Which  race  brought  the  Itngam  worship 
nown.  At  Ujein  it  was  particularly  cele- 
about  the  period  of  the  mabomedao  in- 
bat  probably  long  before  and  one  parti- 
linga,  was  named  Viiida-swerna  from 
drop  f  Swerna,  gold.   At  present,  the 
is  sometimes  three-faced  or  tri-mnrti, 
'-lingam  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  the 
XeliDga  and  Telt  igana,  the  country  ex- 
from  north  of  Madras  to  Oaniiam  and 
>  Bellary  and  Beder  :  the  four-faced  lin- 
•called  the  Ghoumnrti  Mahadeva,  such 
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as  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  of  Ellora ;  and  of 
common  occurrence  in  other  d  istrictp,  and  the 
shrine  of  Eklinga  or  the  one  Lingam  is  situat- 
ed in  a  defile  aboutsix  miles  north  of  Oot1i|)oor. 
The  hills  towerinij^  amund  it  on  all  sides  are  of 
the  primitive  formation,  and  their  scarped 
summits  are  clusteivd  with  honeycombs. 
This  ek*lingam  or  one  phallns,  is  a  single 
cylindrical  or  coniral  stone  ;  but  tliere  are 
others,  termed,  Seheslinga  and  Kot-iswara, 
with  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  phallic  repre- 
sentatives, all  minutely  carved  on  the  Tnono- 
lithic  emblem,  having  then  ranch  resemblauce 
to  the  symbol  of  Bacchus,  whoiie  orgies  l>oth 
in  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  the  counterpart  of 
those  of  the  hindoo  Uagh.es,  so  cslled  fiora 
beingclad  in  a  tiger  or  leopard's  hide,  aa  Bac- 
chus had  that  of  tlie  pautlier  for  his  covering. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  temple  to  Kotiswara 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  eastera  arm  of  the 
Indus  ;  and  thera  are  many  to  Seheslinga  in 
the  peninsula  of  Saurashtia.  At  the  ancient 
Dholpnr,  now  called  Bartdli,  the  shrine  is 
dedicated  to  Gnteswara  Mahadeva,  with  a 
lingam  revolving  in  the  youi,  the  wonder  of 
those  who  venture  amongst  its  almost  imper- 
vious and  unfrequented  woods  to  worship. 
Very  few  persons  of  the  saiva  followers,  of 
the  south  of  India,  ever  realize  the  lingam  ami 
the  youi  as  representations  of  the  ori;ans  of 
the  body,  and  wlien  made  to  apprehend  the 
fact  they  feel  overpowered  'with  shame  that 
they  should  be  worshipping  such  symbols. 
The  Bana-lingam  or  Ban-lingnm,  and  the 
Chaki-am  Itngam  are  stones  formed  by  attrition 
ina  riverbed,intoalingam-likeform :  theSali- 
gram  is  a  fossil  shell,  the  inferior  parts  of  which 
resemble  a  lingam.  The  raostfi'equent  to  be 
observed  of  the  hindoo  idols  is  the  lingnm. 
The  emblem  of  tlie  god  Siva,  who  is  usually 
styled  Maha-deo.  It  is  almost  invariably  of 
stone,  of  some  kind,  and  is  imbedded  in  the 
yoni,  and  varies  from  a  little  projecting  knob 
to  a  considerable  cylinder  of  two  feet  high  and 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  usual  to  describe 
it  as  emblematic  of  destaniotion  and  resuirec- 
tion.  The  figure  Inside  the  house  is  often  of 
copper  or  silver.  The  Ada-sarpa  or  old  serpent, 
in  the  form  of  a  single  cobra,  or  five  or  nine 
headed  cobra,  is  often  figured  bending  over  the 
lingam,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  Nandi  or 
BasavB,  the  vahan  or  Siva  sitting  before  it. 
It  is  usually  of  a  dark  coloured  or  black  stone, 
erect,  a  mere  round  pillar,  rounded  off  at  the 
top.  It  occasionally  rises  dii-ect  firom  the 
ground,  but  mostly  from  a  stone  platfimn, 
from  out  the  yoni,  carried  around  its  base.  At 
the  time  of  the  mahomedan  invasion  this  form 
of  phyriolf^o  worship  would  seem  to  have 
been  prominent  in  the  districts  which  their 
armstDHhed.  T^e  Hf^f,  @^t(lfomaalh 
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in  Gazerat  was  Btormed  hy  Mahmnd  of 
GhazDi,  much  wealth  was  obtunedt  and  he 
carried  the  gates  of  the  temple  to  his  own  city, 
where  they  were  put  at  his  tomb,  andrsmain- 
ed  till,  in  1842,  the  British  Indian  Army  re- 
moved them.  The  temple  of  Mallikarjuua, 
at  Sri-sailam,  in  Bhima  sankari  at  Rajah- 
mundry,  in  Tetiogana,  is  also  mentioned,  as 
are  also,  Mahakala  and  Amareswara  at  Oojein : 
Omkara  on  the  Nerbudda,  Vaidya-natli  at 
Deognrh  in  Bengal,  Visveswara  at  Benares, 
Tryambaka  at  die  sources  of  the  Godavery, 
Rameswaraat  Ramisseram,  Kedaresa,  on  the 
Himalaya,  and  Gautamesa^  the  locality  of 
which  is  not  now  knoHTi.  At  the  present 
day,  in  the  south  of  ludia,  the  principal  Siva 
temples  are  at  Conjeveram,  (Kanchi,)  at  Jnm- 
buk  Eswar  near  Trichinopoly,  Triucomalee 
(Tirunamalle),  Callestry  (Kalahistri),  and  at 
Chadambaram.  The  Saiva  hindoo,  however, 
is  essentially  polytheist,  worships  at  evei-y 
temple  aud  reverences  bruhmans. — Cole., 
Myth.  Hind.,  p.  115  ;  Wilton's  Gloss. ; 
Latham  ;  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civil.y  p. 
236  ;  Burton**  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  VoL 

i,  p.  134  \  Sonnera£t  Voyage,  pp,  52,  S3,  63  ; 
TocPs  Rojasthan,  Vol.  i,  pp.  219-^14  ;  Vol, 

ii,  p.  658 ;  Hind.  Theat.,  Vol.  W,  p.  97  ; 
Cat,  Ex.  1862.  See  Eelanus,  Burabur  caves, 
Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  Lustral  ceremouies, 
Siva,  Vedas,  Yavana,  Yoni. 

LINGA  MANU,  or  Gurugu,  Tel.  Cimo- 
phora  plicata,  Juss.,  Roxb. 

LINGA  MARAM,  Tam.  Crozophora  pli- 
cata. Juts,  Roxb, 

LINGA  MALLK,  Tel.  Jasmmum  sp, 
A  wild  jasmine  at  Vissannapeta. 

LINGA  POTLA.  or  Potia,  Tel.  Tri- 
chosantfaea  angoina,  L.  vor.  A  variety  .so 
called  from  its  short,  thick  pepo  Br.  873. 

LINGANCITA,8ee  Vedaa. 

LlNGAYETf  or  Lingawant,  see  Janga- 
ma,  LiugaeL 

UNQE  OUVRE,  Fr.  Diaper. 

UNGI,  Sans.,  one  who  wears  the  outward 
emblems  of  the  lingaet  order  or  sect  to  which 
he  belongs  ;  but  it  is  more  usually  applied  to 
a^ify  a  pretender,  a  hypocrite,  or  one  who 
SBBumes  Uie  external  emblems  of  a  caste  or 
order  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  or  of 
which  be  does  ^ot  perform  the  duties  ;  the 
bearer  of  a  linga. — 9Fil$on, 

LINGIN  or  Linga,  a  large  island  36 
miles  long,  its  S.  E.  point  is  in  hit.  0°  17'  S., 
long.  105*  4'  £.  On  its  southern  part  is  a 
mountain  with  two  remarkable  spire-like 
peaks,  called  Apes  ears. — Horsburgh.  See 
Puio  poDobeo,  Ladroae  islands. 

LINQOA  or  Amboyua  wood,  is  from  the 
Pteroapermum  indioum;  it  is  very  durable, 
aud  Ukaa  a  high  poiiafa.  It  was  imported 
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into  England  from  the  IColuecas  in  eoosi- 
deivble  quantities  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
were  British  possessions  ;  it  is  very  abundsnt, 
aud  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Very  large 
circular  slabs  are  obtained  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  by  taking  advanti^  of  the 
spars,  or  lateral  growths  ;  they  are  sometimet 
as  lai^e  as  nine  feet  in  diameter.  A  circnlit 
disk  of  wood  thus  obtained,  nearly  seven  feel 
in  diameter,  aa  well  as  some  other  epecimsBf, 
were  exhibited  in  1851  by  Messrs.  Almeidk 
of  Singapore,  and  received  a  Prize  Hedil 
from  the  Jury.  Tlie  importation  ceased  «tik 
the  cessation  of  British  tuteFCOnrse  with  tbosa 
islands.  The  wood  is  abundant  at  Genu, 
New  Guinea,  and  throughout  the  Molnceu 
seas.  It  is  prepared  in  lai^e  circular  alats 
by  the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  csabe 
obtained  in  almost  any  quautily  if  the  pte- 
caution  be  taken  of  ordering  it  daring  Iba 
previous  trading  season.  The  Kayu  BaU 
or  Eyaboca  wocmI  of  commerce  is  the  kov^ed 
excrescence  of  this  ti-ee  ;  slabs  eau  be  htd  6 
or  7  feet  in  diameter,  by  taking  advaattge  of 
the  spars  which  project  fi-om  the  base  d  A* 
trunk,  as  the  tree  itself  has  not  saffiaeol 
diameter  to  furnish  such  wide  slabs.  Thej 
are  occasionally  met  with  as  large  as  9^ 
in  diameter,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  4  to 
feel.  This  wood  is  brought  to  Singapore  Ir 
the  Eastern  traders  from  Ceram,  Ami  as 
New  Guinea,  and  is  sold  at  Singapore  bj 
weight.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  fase; 
wood  both  in  Europe  and  China,  but  thed* 
maud  in  Europe  seems  to  have  decreased  n 
late  years.  See  Amboyua  wood,  Kyibc^ 
wood,  Java  woods,  Pterospermum  indicun. 

LINGU,  Savs.,  from  lig,  (o  move. 

LINGULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

LINHACA,  Poet.  Linseed,  Flaxseed. 

LINHAY,  BoBH.  Acorns  calamus,  Lit* 

LINHO,  Port.  Flax. 

LINI  SEMEN,  lAT.  Linseed. 

LIN  LINU,  HiHD.   CoConeaater  obtDM. 

LINO.  It.,  Sp.  Fhuc. 

LINON,    Ga.  Flax. 

LINOTA  CANNABINA,  Comnoo  Lio- 
net of  Europe  Siberia,  Japan,  Asia  MiiMr, 
Barbiry. 

LINOTA  CANESCENS,  Mealy  IM- 
pole  of  the  Northern  regions  chiefly,  Greea* 
land,  Japan  :  an  irregular  winter  visitut  in 
Britain  occurs  in  India. 

LINOTA  MONTIUM,  Mountain  Lin- 
net. Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan  :  N.  or  S. 
Britain  according  to  season :  replaced  in 
Afghanistan  by  L.  Brevirostria. 

LINSEED :  seed  of  Linum  usitatiasimuB- 

Bazruk,  Ar. 

Hn-m»-ti»,  Chiv. 

Horriroe,  Vm,, 

r  Digitized  b 


fJtL. 

Turk. 
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Leli-mt,             Gnn.  SsnaJft-lenjuiiSi  Bus. 

Suf,11ri,  Clii,  GulHikd.  Uma  ;  Atui,  Sanb. 

LiuMme,                   It.  Linaza,  Sf. 

Lini  lemeiit             I-*^T.  Allavem,  Tam. 

BidaoruDini,     Hauul.  Sim  nnnlveni, 

TnUm-i-kMui,      Pbks.  Alivi  tullu, 

ffiemie,  Initne,        Pou  Benr>tokhRift ; 

UafaaoK,              PoBT.  KetflD-tokhmft  n 

Id  India,  the  seed  of  theflnx  plant  is  its 

chief  product,  and  is  principally  used  in 

the  maDnfactura  of  liaseed  oil.   The  first 

export  from  Calcutta  was  made  by  Mr.  Hodg- 

Wnwaa  ia  1833,  and  amounted  to  only  ten 

bushels,  but  the  increase  baa  been  rapidly 

fvogressive. 

m2,  tea  bushels.    1  1837,  !)2,327  muds. 
1»33.  2,163  maauda.    1839,  167,601  „ 
1834,  2,826      „       |  1850,  765,496  „ 

lu  the  year  lSoO-51,  the  amount  of  linseed 
imported  from  tbe  Concan  into  Bombay  alone 
was  59,076  cwt.,  and  in  the  year  1851  tbe 
total  imports  into  Englaodorthis  product,  was 
93,314  cwt,  and  in  1852-53,  114,309  cwt : 
Uie  one-aixdi  part  of  the  total  amount  import- 
ed into  England  in  that  yeai-.  The  value  of 
tbe  Bombay  exports  In  1850-51  was  Rs. 
170,112,  and  in  1852-53,  Rs.  342,926.  In 
1853,  Bombay  exported  only  4,000  tons 
of  seeds,  whereas  in  1857  it  readied 
60,000  tons.  Of  these  linseed  formed  about 
two-thii-ds.    The  price  of  seeds  were  : 

Linseed  per  cwt   Rs.  5   to  6 

Bspeseed   

Teelseed   „  candy  of  5^  cwt. 
Copra  (Stripped  Cocoauut)  Bed 

per  candy  of  5J  cwt. 

„        J,      ,,  Black 

The  lose  in  weight  in  cleaning  linseed 
varies  accord  ing  to  sample.  On  a  good  lot, 
the  loss  should  not  be  over  5  per  ceut.  The 
loss  ill  weight  in  Kurrachee  rapeseed  is 
usually  about  4  per  cent.,  in  Kutch  and 
Kattywar  seed,  it  is  very  trifling.  On  Khan- 
deesh  teelseed,  the  loss'  is  about  3  per  cent. 
Cleaoiug  expenses  come  to  about  2  annas 
(3d.)  per  cwt.,  but  if  done  by  machinery  on  a 
large  scale,  these  should  not  exceed  one  anna 
(Ud.)  per  cwt.,  and  calculate  another  anna  to 
cover  weighing,  carting,  &c.  In  copra  there 
k  no  loss  in  cleaning.  The  red  kind  yields 
most  oil,  the  black  being  used  for  food,  is 
dearer.  Linseed  has  been  known  to  cost  less 
tbau  four  rupees  per  cwt.  The  following 
were  the  prices  of  oil  in  Bombay  in  1857  per 
maund  of  28  lbs. : 

CocMaat  oil   ...   Ki.  3  10  I  OingeBy  oil  (Sweet 

Cutor    „  2  15      ofl)    Rs.  8  12 

I  Linseed  oil  aweet  „  3  0 

The  linseed  yield  by  expression  oil  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  the  seeds  form,  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  for  reproducUtm,  an  im- 
potent article  of  trade.  It  is  grown  in  small 
quantities  in  0x9  United  Kingdom,  North 
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64  to  60 
55  to  60 
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America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and 
Egypt,  but  Russia,  Prussia,  lialy,  and  India, 
are  the  great  producing  countries.  By  the 
year  1862,  large  quantities  of  linseed  were 
imported  into  Britain  from  India  and  the 
exports  from  all  India  have  been  : 


lbs. 


1850-51 
1  2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

1859-  60 

1860-  61 


68,690,384 
128,258,144 
119,897,008 
91,345,632 
136,847,648 
222,786,032 
177,690,352 
178,535,216 
90,016,722 
95,271,822 
61,577,320 


tons. 


30,665 
57,25S 
53,525 
40,779 
61,093 
99,458 
79,326 
79,712 
40,183 
42,531 


Value 
£. 


170,373 
317,964 
277,958 
227,853 
389,796 
644,704 
561,651 
636,709 
1,096,981 
1.112,785 


27,5351,255,779 


Of  the  above,  Madras  exports  ranged  from 
the  value  of  £227  to  £2,800.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  the  above  period  Bomluiy  ex- 
ported onlyto  the  valueof  £17,051  to£34,384, 
but  in  1860-1,  the  value  of  the  Bombay  ex- 
ports was  £564,566  :  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Calcutta  exported  to  the  value  of  £690,472, 
that  of  1850-1  having  been  £153,095. 
It  has  long  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  Nagpore,  Bellary  and  other  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Dr.  Royle  states 
that  this  crop  in  India,  is  never  sown  thickly 
or  in  continuous  fields,  but  it  is  so  grown 
in  many  situations  and  is  the  general  mode 
of  its  calUvation  in  the  linseed-prodacing 
provinces.  In  tlie  poorer  Western  distiicts 
it  is  often  sown  as  an  edging  crop  to  wheat 
and  other  gi-ain  because  it  is  not  eaten  by 
cattle  in  the  green  state.  The  reason 
given  for  its  being  sown  in  both  long  and 
cross  drills  is  that  the  plant  being  WL'.ikly 
requires  much  sowing  to  guard  it  against  tlie 
action  of  the  weather.  It  does  not  seem  im- 
probable that  the  spurious  white  "  atces** 
roots  of  Uie  bazar  are  occasionally  obtained 
from  tliis  or  from  the  Goolaslioopre,  or  Linum 
trigynum,  indigenous  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
The  oil  cake  which  remains  after  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  linseed,  cmitains  the  albumi- 
nous part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle.— Jfc(7tt//oe A  ;  Smith  Mat.  Med.  ; 
Faulkner  ;  Calcutta,  Cat.  1862  ;  Facts  for 
Factories,  Bombay  1857.  See  Flax. 
LINSEED  OIL. 

Avisi  Duna, 


triBi  kn  id,  Hind. 
Alliveri  yetmaJ,  Tah. 

Is  obtained  from  flax  seed. 

the  vehiclo  for  the  harder 


Til. 


When  used  as 
lid  be 


LINUK  AU.STRIACUM. 


put«,  pale,  vell-olarified,  and  combmed  witli 
the  itwiii  at  as  iow  a  temperature  as  possible. 

Unless  thest)  conditions  be  attended  to,  a 
dark  varnish  is  produced  which  becomes  darker 
by  age.  This  oil  gives  softuess  and  tough- 
ness to  the  resin,  but  produces  a  slowly 
drylnj;  varnish.  It  is  clarified  for  the  best 
varnishes  by  beiug  gradually  raised  to  ueur  |  Mushinft, 
the  boiling  point  in  a  copper  pan.  The 
lini^eed  oil  of  Linum  uaitatisaimum,  is  con- 
taioed  in  the  kernel  of  the  seeds  and  may 
be  either  cold  drawn,  or,  as  is  usual,  ob- 
taiued  after  the  seeds  have  been  subjected 
to  a  heat  of  SOO".  The  oil  obtaioed  by 
the  former  process  is  paler,  with  less 
colour  and  tahte,  than  wlit-re  heal  has  been 
employed.  The  seeds  of  different  countries 
yield  diflereut  proportions  of  oil,  as  the  follow- 
ing yicldii  from  a  bushel  of  seed  will  show 
yield  of  oil  : — 

East  lDdianI4i  lbs.  to  Ibfi.  I  Egyptam...  ...    Ibi.  15 

Vi.  f  SicUian    lbs.  H 

When  cold  drawn,  it  is  greenish-yellow, 
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nam,  Eoxb.^  in  the  monntaioB  of  the  peniusnli 
of  lnd]».— Bidden. 


LINUM  USITATISSIMUM,Ziaii. 
Ab. 


Buzruk, 

Kettan,  n 
Kbttaii,  „ 

MuBiaa^  Buro.,  HtND. 
Atia.  lari,       „  „ 


lisum.  Lit. 
Biji  rami,  Uaui< 
Katan,  pEtft 
Unho,  PoKT,,  Pol. 

Ien,'Lin,  Bus. 
Ooma,  ,  Sm 

Afaai,  Matan, 
Lint,  Scotch. 
Allo-aeivo,  mbuI,  Tai. 
Alivani, 

Ataai,  Nella  avisi, 
Avisi,  the  seed, 
Nalla  agiai. 
Uadana  gai^amii, 


To. 


Muaui,  Matasi  ,.  „ 
JowuB,  Alsi,HAHR.i  DiTK. 
Vlaich.  DuT- 
LkDMed.Flaz,  Ehg. 
Liat,  Comnkon  Flax, 
Lin,  Fb. 
Flachi,  Gbb. 
Aln,  fiiHD. 
Idno,  It.,  8p. 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  veryorlj 
periods,  and  both  linen  and  cambric  are  nov 
prepared  from  it,  the  latter  being  theprodace 
of  plants  more  thickly  sown.  It  is  exteneivpljr 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  British  India,  pro- 
duces abuudauce  of  seed  for  oil,  but  its  fibre  m 
inferior.  European  linseed  on  the  other  hsod 
is  better  for  fibre  than  for  oil  By  proper 
treatment,  however,  good  fibre  can  be  got  from 


and  more  viscid  than  when  hot  drawn.    It  is 

one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils  ;  is  what  is  |  plants  raised  in  India  from  European  seed, 
called  a  drying  oil,  and  is  used  in  the  manu-  |  or  even  from  country  seed  if  properly  sown- 
facture  of  paints,  varuishea,  and  pi'iuting  I  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  18oi>,  sever^ 
inks.  That  made  in  British  India  is  inferior  j  specimens  of  true  flax,  Linum  usitatisBimviD, 
to  the  Kngliiih  oil,  from  the  former  having  were  exhibited  fitnu  Tanjore,  Ganjam 
been  imperfectly  freed  from  mucilage,  which 
prevents  its  drying.    It   is  procui-able  in 


its  drying. 

Bellary  at  Rs.  3-8-0  per  mauud.  In  the 
year  1852  53,  English  Linseed  oil  to  the 
amount  of  galls.  4-552  and  valued  at  Rs. 
8-763,  was  imported  into  Madras,  whilst  at 
tiie  Bume  time  cwt.  1,045  of  the  seed  were 
exiwrted  from  hence  mostly  to  England. 
Though  the  linseed  oil  of  India  is  con- 
atdered  as  not  possessed  of  the  full  drying 
pi-uperties  of  the  <hI  prepared  in  Euroj)e,  there 
is  uo  donhtf  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
Indian  Unseed  being  expressed  before  the 
mustard  seed  has  been  separated,  with  which 
it  is  commonly  mixed,  in  consequence  of 
the  two  plants  being  often  grown  together. 
Linseed  oil  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
in  oil  varnishes  and  in  printer's  ink  ;  by  boiling 
with  litharge  its  drying  properties  are  much 
improved. 

LINSEME,  It.  Linseed. 

LINTIN  ISLAND,  in  the  Canton  river, 
is  of  considerable  size,  terminaUug  at  the 
summit  in  a  high  conical  peak,  which  is  in 
lat.  22*  24'  N.  and  4i  miles  E.  of  the  Grand 
Ladittae.  The  island  is  in  22'  6'  N.  long. 
114*  1'  SC  £.  and  15  miles  westerly,  from 
the  north  end  of  Lema  Island. 

LINUM  AUSTRIACUM.  Some  of  its 
flowers  are  pretty,  and  may  be  placed  in  a 
border..  L.  tetragynum  Coleb.f  grows  ia  the 
Khossya  mountAins  and  Nepal,  aud  L.  ti'igy- 
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the  Nizam's  territories,  of  good  lengtli  ud 
procuable  in  large  quantities,  but  noue  <ri' 
them  were  clean  or  of  good  quality  all 
having  been  stained  by  rotting.  Flsx  i>« 
prepared  by  steeping,  stripping  off  U« 
burk,  and  then  beating,  so  as  to  separate  the 
fibres.  Linen  and  cambric  are  prepared  from 
it,  the  latter  differing  from  the  foimer  in  iU 
fineness,  and  in  being  obtained  from  pluU 
which  are  more  thickly  sown.  Linen,  u 
clothing,  is  coolf  from  being  a  better  cooiluctor 
of  heat  thau  cotton  ;  but  wheu  the  skin  in 
covered  with  perspiration,  or  exposed  tocoM, 
its  feels  cold  and  chilly.  The  fibre  of  flax  is 
a  straight  tnbe-Iike  cylinder,  and  is  therefore 
less  irritating  thau  the  twidted  fibre  of  cotuo. 
Ueuce  lint,  which  is  prepared  by  scraping 
linen,  is  so  much  preferable  to  cotton  for 
surgical  dressings.  ,  Tow  consists  of  theshort 
fibres  of  the  flax,  which  are  removed  in  the 
process  of  hackling.  It  is  used  for  a  varieif 
of  purposes.  In  India,  flax  has  been  usually 
cultivated  for  its  seed,  and  not  for  the  6\ae, 
the  prevalence  of  cotton  as  the  staple  fabric 
may  account  for  this.  The  seeds  are  officioal 
with  natives,  being  given  (as  infusion  ?]  (of 
^thma.  The  seeds,  after  having  had  the  oil 
pressed  from  them,  are  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
mass,  commonly  called  oil  cake. — Jf*E'-^- 
R. ;  Fowell's  Hand  book,  Vol.  i,p.421.  Sen 
Flax,  Linseed,  Oil 
UNGAJA,  see  TavMa. 
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LIOKPAfHiKo.  Delpliiaium  bninoDianum. 

LIOLEFIS»  a  genus  of  the  iiunilj  Uro- 

DisticifbB^  as  under : 

TTramufcix  hudwukil,  Orajf,  A^pcK  Siiid. 
Uolffpia  reeraili,  Oroir,  a^i^Ti  Biutebwi. 
Phignocephalu  eudlTalnlai,  Pall,  Lake  Cho- 

morirL 

LION,  the  FeliB  Leo,  Ltnit.,  ia  generally  re- 
cof^Bued  to  be  of  mly  one  species,  and  the  lion 
efSenega),die  Iio«  of  Barberry,  and  the  lion  of 
Persia  as  varieties,  and  sportsmen  are  inclined 
ts  distingoish  a  varielj  ia  the  lion  of  Guzerat 
and  Kat^war,  and  another  ia  the  of 
Ovalin-  and  fiurrianidi.  The  Lion,  is  the 
desert  king ;  as  tJie  Tigar  is  monarch  of  the 
jungles.  It  is  found  in  Gnserat,  Kattywar, 
klong  the  Benn  of  Cuteh,  in  Rajputauah, 
Gwalior  and  Hurrianah  In  British  India, 
is  I^rsis,  and  in  Africa,  It  is  tolerably  plen- 
tifal  at  Gwalior  and  sivf  aboat  Goonah,  and 
lioDs  have  been  killed  20  miles  frtun  Saugor, 
but  wretched  mangy  looking  things.  In  those 
met  with  in  India,  generally,  the  male  is  nearly 
maneless,  and  usually  inferior  in  size  and  ap> 
pearaoce  to  its  African  brothers.  Tigers  are 
said  toaTotd  the  lions  and  desert  those  jangles 
in  which  any  roving  lion  may  make  its  ap* 
pearaoce.  In  the  ^^tywar  distiiet,  which  the 
itoD*  nest  a^t  tigers  are  said  to  be  unknown, 
thoagh  panthers  are  common.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  lion  avoids  the  tiger,  and 
in  Ute  Central  Provinces  since  tigers  have 
been  shot  off,  lions  have  begun  to  appear  in 
the  northernmost  parte.  It  is  mweover 
unlikely  that  an  Indian  lion  could  contend 
with  tiie  tiger  as  it  is  much  inferiw  in  size 
ind  strength.  The  Lion,  is  very  rare  in 
Affgfaaoistan.  Tbeonlyplaoevherelionswere 
heard  <rf  was  in  tbo  hilly  conntry  about  Cabul, 
sad  there  they  are  smaU  and  weak,  compared 
with  the  Afiriean  lion.  **  The  Hon  is  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  some  are  found  as  far  as  Tashknnd, 
in  a  Qortberly  and  easterly  direction.  Them 
remains  no  doubt  of  lioDS  in  Hurrianah 
iothebeginningof  the  19Ui  century.  In  1837, 
Mnjor  Brown,  (*  Gnnga*  of  the  Bengal  Sport- 
isg  Magazine)  remarked,  that  — "  only  twen- 
ty-three years  elapsed  from  the  occupation  of 
tbe  country,  when  the  lions,  which  were  at 
one  time  in  the  dry  and  sandy  deserts  of  the 
HDrriaoah,  became  extinct  south  of  theCug- 
gar.  Having  no  inaooessible  dens  to  retire 
to  doling  tl^  hot  weather,  the  lions,  from 
Meeastty,  todc  np  their  abode  where  water 
eoald  he  found  ;  and  as  places  of  this  descrip- 
tioo  were  rare,  and  generally  near  villages, 
titeir  retreat  was  easily  beaten  up,  and  their 
entire  destruction  speedily  effected.  In  the 
ntonth  of  May,  a  lioo-ahooting  party  had  oiiJy 
to  ask  from  the  people  of  the  country,  where 
water  was  still  to  be  found,  to  know  whither 
ft^  might  export  spwt  ?"  We  have  tbe  evi- 
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dence  of  Jehanglr,  and  the  Reverend  Edward 
Terry,  that  in  their  days,  the  province  of 
Mai wah  abounded  with  lions.  Jehangir  recoi'ds, 
that  he  had  killed  several,  and  Mr.  Terry  men- 
tions his  having  been  frequently  terrified  by 
them,  in  his  travels  tiirough  the  vast  woods 
and  wilderness  of  the  country.  Bernier,  hud 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessiog  the  chase 
of  this  animal,  an  amusement  which  wtis 
reserved  for  the  emperor  Aurangzeb  alone. 
Lious  are  still  found  iu  the  Geer  jungles,  but 
there  are  no  tigers,  and  Captain  Postans  ob- 
serves tliat  while  Kattywar  abounds  with  tlie 
tiger  and  lion  specieM,  Cutcli,  the  oeighbouriug 
province,  is  free  from  this  terrible  infliction. 
The  Times  of  India  says,  Lieut.  Heyland, 
56th  Regiment,  suceeeded  in  killing  1 L 
tiger?,  2  lions,  several  cheetas,  bears,  and  wild 
jungle  boars.  While  stationed  at  Deesa,  he 
shot  three  lions  in  one  year.  One  of  them 
measured  some  nine  feet  in  length.  It  had 
severely  wounded  Lieutenant  Clarke,  of  the 
R.  A.,  some  time  in  August.  A  vorrespoDd- 
ent  of  the  Times  of  India  says  when  the  3rd 
Bombay  Cavalry  was  stationed  at  Bajkote  in 
Kattywar  (in  1832-33)  Capts.  Reeves,  Berry, 
and  others  of  that  Regiment  used  to  ahoot 
liona  fnmi  off  ^eir  hrarses.  Major  Fulljames 
tnned  out  a  lion  from  the  Bhet  (a  awt  of 
island  in  tbe  Rnnn  of  Cutch),  opposite  tlie 
town  of  Juojoowara,  hi  1835,  aud  followed 
it  up  to  a  place  called  Khoora  Suttapoor,  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Runn,  where 
he  shot  it ;  and  Colonel  Le  Grand  Jacob, 
when  1  St  Assistant  to  the  Political  Agent  in 
Kattywar,  killed  a  lion  and  a  lioness  in  one 
day  in  the  Geer  jungle  valley,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Kattywar,  where  they  are 
still  to  be  found.  Both  Captain  Beeves  and 
Colonel  Jacob  described  the  males  as  being 
manelees,  and  a  lion  kept  by  the  Rajuh  of 
Bhownaggur  had  none. 

In  tbe  year  1862,  a  correspondent  iu  the 
Times  of  India  wrttiog  of  Eat^war,  f^ays  lious 
not  only  exist  in  certain  portions  of  this  pro- 
vince, but  are  to  be  found  in  Guzernt  also,  on 
tlie  range  of  hills  near  Deesa.  The  figure 
of  a  lion,  is  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  three 
tall  pillars  or  columns  at  Bettlah  in  North 
Berar.  A  lion  was  ^ot  by  Mr.  Arratoon^ 
a  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
lion  in  the  Barab  jungles.  Tigers,  if  not  lloos, 
venture  close  to  AlUhabad  in  the  hills  near 
Barah.  Major  Benbow,  of  Uie  Bombay  Army, 
in  his  youth  a  great  hunter  of  lai^e  game, 
with  bis  companions  bunted  the  lion  in  the 
Runn,  by  galloping  fiercely  at  them  and 
firing,  but  continuing  to  gallop  on  without 
pausing  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot — each  of 
the  party  acting  similarly  until  the  lion  fell. 
There  are  no  difficulUes  to^e  lion,  crossing 
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to  llie  Kunn  fi-om  the  aoiirli  of  Persia.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  lion  that  visited  ludis, 
from  which  the  fif^iire  was  t«ken  that  is  used 
in  the  royal  Arms  of  England.  The  Hindoos 
in  their  fifth  avatar  of  Vishnu  recognise  that 
deity  as  Nara  Singha,  (Nara,  a  man,  and  Sing- 
ham,  a  lion)  a  man  lion.  Tiro  lion  is  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
below  Baghdad,  rarely  above.  On  the  Euph- 
rates it  hua  been  Been  almost  as  high  as  Bir. 
In  the  Sinjar,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kha- 
boar,  they  are  fi'cquently  caught  by  the 
Arabs,  Th^abouiid  hi  Khuzistan,  the  ancient 
Susiaoa :  three  or  four  together,  and  are 
hunted  by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  tribes  inhabit- 
ing that  province.  Thei;e  seem  to  be  two 
varieties  in  Babylonia,  a  maneless  one,  which 
the  Arabs  call  true  believers,  a  maned  lion, 
that  they  call  a  ghabr  or  ghaoiir,  or  infidel, 
the  former  they  say  will  spare  a  mahoraedan 
if  he  pray,  the  latter  never.  The  largest  lion 
seen  in  England,  was  caught,  when  very 
young,  in  Hurrianah,  by  Genl.  Watson,  and 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  Geo.  IV. 
In  Vol.  1  of  the  Sporting  Review,  in  1845, 
the  lion  is  cursorily  mentioned  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  territories  sAuth  of  Gwalior.  About 
1848  there  was  seen  in  Calcutta  a  fine  living 
lioness,  more  than  two-thirds  grown,  which 
had  been  captured  as  a  small  cub  in  Sindh. 
It  appeared  healthy  and  vigoroua  ;  but  died 
in  the  coarse  of  her  passage  to  England. 
There  were  also,  then,  in  the  London  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  a  young  lion  and  lioness  from 
Guzerat.  From  the  accounts  of  Asiatic  lions, 
there  seem  two  distinct  varieties  of  them : 
one  comparatively  maneless  ;  the  other  hea- 
vily maned,  scarcely  (if  at  all)  less  so  than  the 
Afriaan  lion.  Of  the  latter,  i^ain,  some 
naturalists  distiaguish  apart  tlie  lions  of  Bar- 
hary,  Senegal,  and  South  Africa.  The  lion 
seems  to  traverse  great  tracts  of  country  and 
no  doubt  those  of  Feraia  and  Mesopotamia, 
possibly  of  distinct  vai'letics  or  rearing,  come 
to  the  wast  of  India,  along  the  line  of  the 
ludusto  Siudh  into  Hurrianah,  Rajputanah, 
towards  Gwalior,  Kattywar  and  Guzerat, 
find  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  varied 
opinions-  put  forward  by  sportsmen  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  lions  of  India.  The 
ordinary  Persian  lion  Is  well  maned  ;  and 
this  race  is  said  to  be  identical  with  tlie 
Arabian.  A  fine  Persian, Hon  and  lioness 
were  long  exhibited  in  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  with  a  fine  S.  African  lion  and 
lioness  in  an  adjoining  dun  ;  and,  Mr.  Blyth 
says,  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
development  of  the  mane  of  those  two  lions  ; 
bqt  the  Persian  was  a  much  pater  animal  than 
the  other.  According  to  Mr.  Warwick, 
a  peii'  were  brought  as  a  present  to  his : 
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tate  Majesty,  George  IV.,  from  Bassora,  ia 
the  Boyne,  man-of-war,  Geptain  Campbell, 
who  presented  them  to  the  Menagerie  then 
at  Exeter  Change.  The  Asiatic,  he  adds, 
"differs  from  the  South  African  Lion  in 
being  rather  less  in  size,  with  mane  much 
more  scanty,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
tipped  with  grey,  the  whole  body  being  oftn 
uniform  fawn  colour.  The  head  wants  Uifl 
width  and  nobleness  of  countenance  so 
apparent  in  the  African  Lion.  The  animal 
faJU  off  towards  the  withers  more  than  in  the 
African  lion  ;  tlie  tail  ia  not  so  delicatelj 
tapering,  and  the  tuft  at  theend  of  it  ismaeii 
larger  in  proportion."  Major  Sir  W.  Cora* 
wallis  Han'ts,  however,  had  n*  faith  in  tha 
existence  of  an  Asiatic  race  of  maneless  or 
scantily  maned  lions  :and  he  was  as  ianriliu 
with  the  lion  of  Gui^'&t  as  with  that  of  South 
Africa.  In  the  letter-press  accomfttnying 
his  Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Auimils 
of  South  Africa,  he  says  in  point  of  size  and 
•omplexion,  the  South  Afi'ican  lion  differs  Id 
no  respect  from  that  found  so  abundantlj  io 
Guzerat  "and  varying  in  hue  betwixt  ash-col* 
our  and  tawny-dan  ;  but  generally  possessii^i 
more  elaborate  and  matted  mane  ;  which  peco- 
iiarity  is  attributable,  in  a  greatmeasure,  to  the 
less  jungly  characterof  the  country  thatbeio* 
fests,  and  to  the  more  advanced  age  to  whi(^ 
fi'om  the  comparatively  small  number  of  hit 
mortal  foes,  he  is  suffered  to  attain.  In  India, 
the  lion  is  often  compelled  to  establish  himself 
in  heavy  jungles,  which  comb  out  a  considH- 
able  portion  of  the  long  loose  silky  hairs  abont 
his  head  and  neck  ;  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case  in  the  arid  plains  of  Africa,  where  the 
covert  being  chiefly  restricted  to  the  banks  of 
rivers,  orto  isohited  springs,  he  rests  satisfied 
with  a  less  impervious  shade,  and  is  often  dis* 
turbed  from  a  clump  of  ruaheav  barely  Img* 
enough  to  conceal  his  portly  figure."  Major 
Harris  remarks,  that  '*  amongst  the  Cape 
colonists  it  is  a  fashionable  belief,  that  then 
are  two  distinct  species  of  the  African  Itoo, 
which  they  designate  the  vaal  and  the  xw■r^ 
or  the  "yellow"  and  the  "  black,"  nuintaiDins 
stoutly  that  the  one  is  very  much  less  fen}- 
clous  than  the  other  :  .but  both  dw  colour  and 
the  size  depend  chiefly  on  the  animals  ;  ^ 
development  of  the  physical  powers,  and  of 
the  mane  als<^  being  piiucipally  inflneuced 
by  a  like  contingency.  That  which  has  ben 
designated  the  **maneless  lion  of  Guten^it 
nothing  more  than  a  young  lion  whose  m«» 
has  not  shot  forth  ;  and,  he  adds,  thisopiaioc 
with  less  hesitation,  having  slain  the  king  of 
beasts  in  every  stage  from  whelphood  to 
imbecility."  A  correspondent  of  the  B.  S.  M. 
(for  1841,)  thus  writes  of  the  lions  of  Kat- 
tywar     "  Glad  as  I  should  i»  tm  agree 
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pliahed  a  sporteniRn  as  Captaio 
antl  knowing  at  the  time  I  wvite  this, 
haa  killed  more  lions  than  any  man 
Western  side  of  ludia,  yet  haviog 
y  accomplished  fifty   head  myself,  I 
modestly  to  observe  that  there  were, 
Tears  ago,  io  Kattywar,  lions  with  very 
■kiuB,and  which  in  fact  were  called  by  the 
1  Kalphoota,  which  means  in  these  parts 
skiu,'  or  '  black  stripe.'    These  said 
thirteen  in  number,  charged  most  des- 
*y  ;  aiid  I  tliink  they  made  good  some 
or  eight  charges  upon  the  head  of 
Harris's  quondam  elephant,  Mowlah' 
■e.     ^nce  this  batch  I  hare  killed 
but  none  in  colour  or  courage  like 
Out  of  all  the  lions  I  have  killed,  9 
t-iDches  is  the  looKest  I  have  seen, 
taking  the  skins  off  for  curing  ;  they 
tched  to  il  feet-frequeotly.  Captain 
gives  the   correct  measurement  of 
^imal,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its 
■ed  skin ;  aud  he  supplies  a  list  of 
lions  and  Itonesses  kilted  (by  himself  ?) 
ywar,  during  1840  and  1841.  These 
writes  Captain   Smee,     are  found 
uzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Som- 
ttee.  Dear  Ahmedabad.    During  the 
OJitlis,   they  inhabit  the  low  bushy 
plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardar  and 
rmuttee  rivera  from  Ahmedabad  to  the 
of  Cutcb,  being  driven  out  of  tlie 
adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass-jungte 
by  the  pi-actice  anouatly  i-esorted  to 
natives  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  io 
to  clear  it  aud  ensure  a  snocession  of 
slioots  for  the  food  of  tiie  cattle  upon 
t  fall  of  the  rains.    They  extend 
range  of  country  about  forty  miles 
gtfa,  including    various  villages,  and 
otfa^  tliose  of  Borneo  and  GoHana. 
ire  so  common  in  this  district,  that  I 
no  fewer  than  eleven  duringa  residence 
t  a  month  ;  yet  scarcely  any  of  the 
except  the  cattle-keepers,  had  seen 
previously  to  my  coming  among  them, 
ittle  were  frequently  carried  off  or  <les- 
!,  but  this  they  attributed  to  tigers  : 
tiger,  bowever,  does  not  exist  in  that 
of  the  countty.   Those  natives  to  whom 
were  known  gave  them  the  name  of 
Bagh,  or  *  Camel  Tiger,'  an  appella- 
derived  from  their  resemblance  in  colour 
camel.    They  appear  to  be  very  des- 
'to  Io  domestic  cattle,  and  the  remains 
liderable  number  of  carcases  of  bul- 
were  found  near  the  place  at  which  my 
:eDS  were  killed  :  about  ten  days  pre- 
r,  four  donkeys  had  been  destroyed  at 
UUge  of  Cashwa.   I  could  not  learn 
meufaaderer  been  attacked  by  them. 
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When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great 
boldoeas,  standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist 
their  pursuers,  and  tlien  going  ofi*  slowly  and 
in  a  very  sullen  manner;  unlike  the  tiger, 
which,  on  such-  occasions,  retreats  springing 
and  snarling.  "In  addition  to  the  district  in 
whichXhavemet  with  Ihem,  these  lions  arealso 
found  on  the  Bunn  near  Ruunpore,  and  near 
Puttun  in  Guzerat.  Some  persons  who  saw 
tliem  in  Bombay  stated  tliat  they  also  occur  in 
Siud  and  in  Persia.  How  far  this  latter  state- 
ment may  be  correct  I  cannot  determine  ;  but 
I  may  remark  that  the  Persian  lion  that  is 
at  present  exhibited  at  the  Surrey  Zool(^icnI 
Garden,  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
maneless  liou  of  Guzeraf.,  and  seems  to  nie 
to  differ  but  little  from  individuals  known  to 
have  been  brought  from  Africa."  In  the  days 
of  Lord  Hustings'  rule,  lions  were  common  iu 
the  Grent  Hurrianah  plain.  A  contributor 
to  the  B.  S.  M..  iu  1833,  remarks  that 
*'  Hanai  was  then  iu  its'*high  and  palmystate" 
and  considered  tlie  best  sporting  country  in 
India.  Lions  were  found  iu  considerable 
numbers,  although  lately  they  have  becomo 
exceedingly  rare.  *  «  *  The  first  lion- 
hunt  I  ever  was  present  at  was  the  most 
beauHful  sight  I  have  witnessed.  The  pu-ty 
assembled  at  Hissar,  where  some  of  tlie 
sporting  elophnnts  of  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings' retinue  was  stationed.  A  duffedar's 
party,  of  Skinners  Horse,  accompanied  us. 
The  presence  of  sowars  in  Lion-hunting  is 
very  necessary  ;  the  plains  being  extensive, 
the  animal  is  liable  to  be  lost  after  the  first 
onsef^  unless  sowars  are  at  hand  to  go  out  on 
the  flanks,  or  io  push  on  ahead)  to  mark  the 
jungle,  the  lion  retires  into.  In  genei'al,  when 
a  lion  is  pursued,  he  will  either  endeavour  to 
get  away  by  sneaking  off,  or  take  to  the  open 
country,  and  there  await  the  attack  :  the 
tatter,  a  tiger  is  never  known  to  do,  and  I 
consider  it  to  form  the  only  peculiar  difference 
of  the  two  kinds  of  sport.  A  lion  that  takes 
to  this  open  fighting,  gives  more  exciting 
sport  by  far  than  aoything  I  have  seen  in 
tiger  hunting,  and  is  the  most  trying  for 
the  elephants.  *  •  •  One  killed  was  a 
young  but  nearly  full  grown  male,  stood  ex- 
actly 3  ft.  high  aud  was  9  ft.  long  ;  his  mane 
was  9  inches  in  length."  The  famous  lion 
'  King  G«orge'  foi-merly  in  the  Tower  mena- 
gerie, and  procured  In  Hurrianah  when  a 
small  cub  by  the  late  General  Watson,  was 
even  i-enowned  for  the  superb  development  of 
his  mane  !  Mr.  Bennett  (in  his  Tower  Mena- 
gerie) i-elales  ttiat  in  the  commencement  of 
year  1823,  the  late  "General  Waston,  then  in 
Hurrianah,  being  out  one  morning  on  horse- 
back, armed  with  a  double  barrelled-rifie,  was 
^suddenly  "^fM^^^&^^p.  which 
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bonaded  out  upon  him  from  the  thick  jangle 
at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards.  He  instant- 
ly fired  and  the  shot  taking  complete  effect,  the 
auiraal  fell  dead  niraost  at  his  feet.  No 
sooner  had  the  lion  fallen  than  the  lioness 
rushed  out,  which  the  Greneral  also  shot 
at,  and  wounded  sererely,  so  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  thicket.  Thinkiug  that  the 
(leu  could  not  be  far  distant,  he  traced  her  to 
hci'  retreat,  and  there  despatched  her  ;  and  iu 
the  den  were  found  two  beautiful  cubs,  a 
male  and  female,  apparently  nut  more  than 
three  days  old.  lliese  die  General  brought 
away :  they  were  suckled  by  a  goat  and 
sent  to  England,  where  tiiej  arrived  in 
September  1823,  as  a  present  to  George  IV, 
and  were  lodged  in  the  Tower."  The 
male  was  the  animal  from  which  Mr. 
Bennet  gives  his  figure  and  descrlptiou  of  the 
so-called  "Bengal  Hoa  {"and  he  wasi-eraark- 
able  for  the  superb  development  of  his  mane, 
-when  little  more  than  fire  years  old,  at  which 
age  the  wood  cut  of  him  was  executed  by  Her- 
Tey.  The  sum  of  our  present  evidence  seems 
decidedly  adverae  to  the  belief  that  a  maneless 
(or  comparatively  maneless)  race  of  lions 
exists  in  Guzerat :  but  that  such  a  race  in- 
habits Mesopotamia  is  considerably  more 
probable ;  no  lioD,  even  in  Africa,  attains  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  largest  male  tigers  of  India. 
The  liou  is  shorter  in  the  vertebral  column, 
and  much  deeper  in  the  chest ;  indicative 
of  its  capacity  for  running  in  pursuit : 
this  the  tiger  never  does  j  and  its  struc- 
ture is  more  emphatically  that  of  an 
auimal  which  springs  upon  its  prey. 
NevertheleBB,  the  resemblance  of  tfae  skulls 
is  so  great,  that  there  is  ouly  one  certain  mode 
of  dietinguishiug  them,  viz.,  that  the  nasal 
bones  pass  back  beyond  the  maxillai-ies  in  the 
tiger-skull,  aud  fall  sliort  of  the  maxillary 
suture  iu  the  iioo-skuU  :  besides  which  the 
profile  of  the  latter  Is  generally  much  straigh- 
ter,  while  that  of  the  former  is  more  tom-cat 
like,  showiug  a  strongly  marked  obtuse  angle. 
The  close  affinity  of  the  two  animals  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
interbred  and  produced  hybrids  when  in 
captivity  ;  and  it  is  curioas  that  a  newly-bom 
lion-cub  is  far  from  being  so  utterly  unlike 
a  tiger-cub  as  might  have  been  expected. 
They  are  at  first  obscurely  striped  or  brind- 
led, and  somewhat  tiger-like  in  the  coat. 
There  is  generally  a  blackish  sti'ipe  extending 
along  the  back,  from  which  numerous  otl)er 
bands  of  the  same  colour  branch  off,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  ou  the  sides  to  the  tail. 
The  head  and  limbs  ara  generally  obscurely 
spotted.  When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat;  as 
they  advance,  the  uniform  colour  is  gradually 
atfsumud  ;  and  at  (lie  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
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moutiiB  themane  begins  to  appear  in  the  mtles; 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  monttts  this  appendage 
is  considerably  developed,  and  they  begin  to 
roar.  Iu  lionesses  the  markings  of  the  young 
are  often  more  or  less  obscurely  retained  tiO 
they  are  full-grown  or  nearly  so.  They  were 
conspicuously  visible  iosSindh  lioness,  about 
two-thirds  grown.  Lion  and  Uger-cabs  are, 
in  confiuement,  apt  to  siflfer  much  at  the  time 
of  developing  their  huge  permanent  etniiie- 
teetli  ;  and  perhiips  many  die  at  Ais 
when  yrild.'—Bennetfs  2bwer  Menafferk 
TennanCa  Hinduttan,  Vol,  t,  p.  78-4 
Fottan's  Westtirn  India,  Vol.  ii,p.  ISH 
Tod's  Travels  ;  MakoMt  Persia ;  CaUnHa 
Review,  No  2,  20fi  Dec.  1860  ;  Timei  of 
India,  Rajcote,  12th  June  1865  ;  Bangalore 
Herald,  nth  Jane  186d  ;  Royle,  111.  Him. 
Bot.,  p.  6  ;  Layard  Nineveh,  Vol.  II. 
p.  4S  ;  R.1  i  Naiuratisfs  Library  ;  Felina ; 
Elphinstone's  Cabulin  1815  ;  Lieut.  Irvine, 
Memoir  on  Affgkanvitan,  published  by  tin 
Asiatic  Society  in  1839.    See  Bettiafa. 

LIPA  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  Am 
the  Sutlej,  at  au  elevatioo  of  8,000  feet  abm ' 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.  Tfae  next  range  to  the 
eastward  is  that  of  Ruuang,  separating  die 
Lipa  valley  from  that  of  tbe  Ruskalan,  on 
which  is  situated  tbe  village  of  Sungnam.— 
Dr.  Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Hma- 
taya  and  Tibet,  p.  88. 

LIP-DWAT,  BuRM.  Nauclea  (?)  speeiet, 
has  a  fine-grained  white  wood  ;  turns  wdl ; 
used  for  spear  and  swm^-handles. 

LTPEOCIECIS  SEBRATA. 

LIP-L  A.P,  in  Netherland  India,a  half<»te^ 
a  child  of  a  European  and  a  native. 

LIPPA,  see  Kunawer. 

LIPPIA  CITRIODORA,  Kth.,  syn  of 
Aloysia  citriodora,  Ort. 

LIPPIA  NODIFLORA,  Eim.,  Syn  of 
Zapania  nodiflora,  Linn. 

LIPPIA  SARMENTOSA,  Syn.  of  Z«p«- 
oia  nodiflora,  Linn. 

LIPIA  BEPENS,  Syn.  of  Zapania  nodi- 
fiora,  Linn. 

LTQUIDAMBER. 

Eini. 


AsAa  1  LiqoiduDber, 
Bdbv.  BM-a-maU, 


Mift-uiila, 
Nim-taT-ok, 

Liquid  ttorax,         Kno.  | 

The  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nats- 
ral  Order  Balsamifluae,  are  trees  with  titer* 
uate,  pnlmately  lobed  leaves,  growing  in_N. 
America,  the  I#evant,  the  East  Indies,  Mciic^ 
the  TenHsserim  Provinces,  and  Java.  THe 
bark  of  Liquidamber  altingia  of  Tenisieria 
and  Java  is  bitter,  hot  and  aromatic,  wd 
when  wounded  affords  a  resinous  substance 
which  is  employed  tomixwith  balsam  of  Pem 
and  balsam  .*  a  similar  aubetance  is  obtaiw 
from  L.  oiientale  of  the/teyant  Jftends  ; 

Digiliz^i^VjOlJ^lL 


LIQlJlDiJIBSB  CBRASEFOLIA. 


IJQT70BI0E  JOIOK 


IhB^fnriflaa  of  Mexico.  The  Liqaidamber  of 
commerce  is  u  product  of  the  three  species. 
The  name  is  derired  from  Liquidum*  fluid, 
and  Ambar  the  Arabic  name  of  Amber. 
L  s^mciflua  a  lar^e,  flue  tree,  is  the 
species  foand  in  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called  aweet 
gam,  and  the  fragrant  liquid  exudes,  though 
not  very  copiously,  from  incisions  in  the  stem. 
This  ia  called  Liquidamber,  Oil  of  amber, 
iiad  Copatm  balsam,  and  in  this  form  has  a 
pleanant  balsamic  odoar  and  an  aromatic 
bitter  taste.  This  becoming  diy^  forma  what 
is  called  soft  or  white  Liquidamberj  which 
resembles  very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  feebler 
odour  than  Uie  liquid  balsam,  and  contains 
less  Tolatile  oil,  but  more  benzoic  acid.  L. 
orientale  ia  u  native  of  Cyprus,  where  it  ia 
called  XyloB  efiendi  {the  Wood  of  our  Lord), 
where  it  pi-oduces  an  excetlent  white  turpen- 
tiae,  especially  by  incisions  in  the  bark.  It 
ia  also  said  to  be  produced  on  the  islnnd  of 
Ctbross,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  Gadess,  which  ia  three  days'  journey 
ftam  Suez.  The  product  of  the  L.  altinda 
is  said  to  be  mixed  with  Uie  substance  obtain- 
ed by  boiling  the  br:inches  of  Btyrax  officinale, 
or  acting  upon  them  with  oil,  spirit  or 
niphtha.  The  subject  is  interesting  as  coo- 
n0cte<1  with  ancient  commerce,  inasmuch  as 
old  writers  mention  a  liquid  with  the  solid 
Blonx,  the  raia-saileh  and  Mia  yahseh  of  the 
Arabs.  L.  cerasifolta  of  Wallich  (Sedgwicltia 
cenuifoltA  of  Griffiths)  grows  in  Assam,  but 
it  ia  Dot  known  if  it  yields  any  balsam, — Enff. 
Cge.,  (yShanghnetstj,  p.  255,  660, 61 1  ;  Vt. 
Mttton  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Societies  Journal, 
Jane  1848  ;  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p. 
702 ;  See  Liquidamber  altingia,  Orientale 
Btyraciflua. 

LIQCIDAMBEB  ALTINGIA,  Blnme, 

Nin-Ur-nk,  .  BCRK.  I  Liquid  stoniz  tree,  EVd. 
U^nid  amber  tree,  £kg.  |  KaHuiftlft,  .Tat.,  Malit. 

A  superb  tree,  native  of  the  forests  of  Javtt, 
at  elevatioas  of  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above 
Ihe  level  of  the  sea,  and  indigenous  on  the 
TeDBsaerim  coast,  iu  some  pnrts  of  which  it 
is  quite  abundant,  and  a  considei-able  stream  ia 
Mergui  derives  its  name  from  this  tree,  in 
coDsequence  of  its  growing  so  thickly  on  its 
Uaks.  The  bark  is  bitteiv  hot,  and  aromatic, 
tod  when  wounded,  affords  the  balsam 
called  liquid  storax.  The  Kasamala  or  Bose- 
nuUoes,  is  a  stimulating  expectorant  influenc- 
iag  the  mucona  membranes,  especially  that 
which  lines  the  air  passages. — Dr.  Sfaton  in 
Bengal  AMtatie  Societg's  Journal,  June 
1848  ;  O'Shaughnesty  ;  Hogg,  Veget,  Kingd. 
p.  702. 

UQUIDAMBER  CEBASIFGLIA.J^a//. 
fiedgwiokia  cerarifolis,  Gr^, 
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Grows  in  Aasam,  but  it  is  not  known  if  it 
yields  any  \aiXwm.^(ySkaughnessy,  p.  255  ; 
Hoijg,  Vegei.  Kingd.,  ».  702. 

LIQUIDAMBER  STYRACIFLUA,  L, 
Urterask,  AUB.  Copaba  bftlnm,  Ero. 

Meftti-labui,  „  LiqaidKmber, 

Sakiit,  , ,       ILuamsU,  Halat. 

Menh,  „  Kar»-ghTanlak- 

Sillarui,  Tagby,  Tdbk. 

Cotter  mija,  TUKX.,  „ 

From  the  bark  of  thiii  tree  is  obtained  tlie 
Liquidamber  balsam.  This  is  at  first  liquid, 
transparent,  yellow,  i-ather  consistent  ;  its 
odour  ia  strong,  and  resembles  that  of  liquid 
styrax  ;  taste  very  aromatic  and  acrid.  By 
long  keeping  it  dries  into  a  deep  brown  resin. 
It  contains  benzoic  acid.  One  kind  of  liquid- 
amber TOMmblea  a  soft  pitch  or  turpen- 
tine, ia  opaqu^  whitisb,  of  sweet  and  aroma- 
tic odour,  and  oootaias  so  much  benzoic  acid, 
that  it  often  crystallizes  oo  the  surface  of  the 
maas.  All  these  bataams  are  obtained  either 
by  spontaneous  exudation,  by  incision  into 
the  bark,  or  decoction  of  the  bark,  leaves  and 
branches.  When  of  the  purest  kind,  it  is 
dry,  transparent  and  nearly  white,  and  is 
then  supposed  to  cousMtute  the  white  Peru- 
vian iMlsam  of  the  drugi^ista.  In  all  its  states 
it  is  used  to  mix  with  the  common  Peruvian 
balsam.  Liquid  styrax  is  soft,  oi  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  tenacious,  viscous,  of  greeuiah 
brown  and  grey  colour,  odour  strong  and 
heavy,  taste  aranatic,  but  not  acrid,  much 
adulterated  with  fragments  of  bark  and  earth, 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  hardens  in  the 
air,  and  absorbs  oxygen.  By  distillation  it 
affords  an  acidulous  water,  having  the  odour 
of  beuzoic  acid,  also  a  hot,  limpid,  and  colour- 
less oil  ;  a  solid  coloured  oil  ;  beuzoic  acid, 
&c.  Boiled  with  alcohol  it  deposits  crystals 
on  cooUug.  Several  writers  atti-ibute  the 
origin  of  liquid  styrax  to  the  Liquidamber 
styraciflua.  Guibourt  assigns  it  to  the 
Liquidamber  orientale.  Fe£  considers  liquid- 
amber and  styrax  to  be  identical,  and  doubts 
their  oriental  origin.  Soubeiran  deems  tlie 
origin  of  styrax  to  be  altogether  uiikuown. 
M.  FHevltier  and  several  other  autliorities 
strongly  recommend  styrax  as  a  most  agree- 
able aud  efficient  substitute  for  balsam  of 
Copaiba.  Soubeiran  gives  some  excellent 
formuln  for  the  administi'alion  of  this  sub- 
stance.— O'Shaughnesty,  p.  610  ;  Ifogg^ 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p,  702. 

LIQUORICE  JOICE. 


Andc  toM, 
Spiinieh  juice, 
Sugar  alloy 
Jetimad-ka-ras, 
Sugo  di  regolizia, 


Ab. 

HWD. 
It. 


Stiecoi  liqnoritiM,  Lat. 
RegaliMQ-boUoB,  St. 
„       pastillae,  ,. 

Ati  madhUTuma,  Txl. 
Yaahti  madhukama, 


This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  root  of 
the  plant  Glycirrhiza  glabra.  The  juice  is 
boiled  to  a  couaisteucy  for  uoUins  into  paste 


URIODENDROK. 


UTCHI. 


when  it  is  wrapped  in  bay  leaves.  It  costs 
£5  the  cwt—Poote,  St.  of  Commerce  ; 
McCiil/och's  Commercial  Dictionarif^  p.lQS. 

LIQUORICK  LOZENGES,  are  miule 
with  exti-act  of  Liquorice,  or  of  Goonch,  gum 
arable,  eacli  fcix  ouuces,  pure  sugar  one  pouoJ. 
Dissolve  iu  boiling  water,  and  concentrate  to 
a  proper  consistence.  Use.  Demulcent  iu 
irritating  couglis. —  Beng.  Phar.,  p.  486. 
LIQUORICE  ROOT. 


TJmu1-u8  iuz,  Ar. 

Hit'luUkri,  Due. 

Common  liqa<nioe,  'Ekq. 

RefrlUte,  Fk. 

Kuiine  doao*,  „ 

Bois  de  rsgliMW,  „ 

SuhIioIz,  Gsk. 
JetbuEd,      Gu.,  Hihd. 

Rcgolisift,  It. 

Ligorieia,  ,t 
Liqtiiritda, 

UrattmftQu,  Jat. 


Root  of  GlycirrhiM,  Lat. 
Abrui  preoHtOMUB, 


Uratmiuiis, 
Belch-mehftk, 
Uuarii^  mehak, 
Fno  dooi, 
Mftdhuka, 
YMtimadhuka, 
Wellmi,  Olinde, 
Regaliz,  Orozuz, 
A  thimadhuramn, 
Yasbti  madUoa, 


Malat. 
Perb, 
II  • 
POBT. 

Saks. 
,1 

SlNQH. 
Sp. 
Tam, 
Tkl. 


Ill  Europe,  the  liquorice  roots  are  obtained 
solely  from  the  Glycirrhiza  glabra  and 
liquorice  plants  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
about  Feshawur  ;  dug  up,  dried,  and  cut  int^ 
pieces  ;  and  used  by  tiie  natives  as  a  tonic  in 
fever,  iu  doses  of  sixty  grains,  also  as  a  demul- 
cent in  coughs,  and  in  alt  diseases,  consequent 
upon  an  undueaccumulation  of  phlegm  or  bile. 
Glycin-hiza  {glabra  is  a  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  Sonth  of  Europe  and  Persia,  but 
cultivated  m  some  parts  of  England.  The  roots 
are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible, 
fibrous,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  wheu  fresh, 
juicy  ;  taste  sweet.  They  are  apt  to  spoil, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  pack  tliem  in  sand, 
when  not  required  for  immediate  use.  They 
are  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  particu- 
larly iu  coughs,  colds,  &c.,  and  are  also  in 
demand  by  brewers  and  druggists.  Liquorice 
root  is  im[K>rted  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Dr.  Mason  writes  of  a  wild  liquorice 
as  an  indigenous  plant  in  the  forests  of  Te- 
uasserim,  the  bark  of  whose  roots  have  the 
taate  of  liquorice,  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
ihe  same  genus,  though  often  supposed  to  be 
the  same  tree,  but  the  leaf  and  fruit  would  in- 
dicate it  to  be  a  species  of  Acacia.  Through- 
out British  India^  however,  it  is  the  roots  of 
the  Abrus  precatoriiis  t  hat  are  sold  for  liquorii^e 
and  they  are  a  perfect  substitute  and  sold  in 
the  bazaar  as  a  medicine.  If  imported  it  is 
the  i-oot  of  Glycirrhiza  glabra,  if  indi-. 
geuous,  it  is  obtained  from  Uie  1*001  of  Abrus 
precaton  us.— Co/.  Ex.,  62;  ^'aulkner  ; 
Mason  ;  CShaufiknexsy- 

LIQUORICE  PLANT  OF  INDIA,  Ab- 
rus precatorius. 

LIRIODKNDRON,  the  tulip  tree,  one 
of  the  MiigiioliiicciB,  is  highly  ornHmeutal, 
growing  to  n  lai'ge  size  and  well  adapted  for 
a  plantation  or  lining  an  avenue,  the  flowers 
aiv  large  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  colour  which 
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appear  in  the  rains,  it  is  easily  raised  from 
seed.  The  bark  is  a  strong  tonic  and  is  and 
to  be  equal  to  Uie  Peruvian.  The  wood  is 
fine  grained  and  smooth,  used  by  coach  maken 

and  carpenters. — RiddelL 

LISAN,  Arab.,  the  Tongae. 

LISAN-UL-ASSAFIB,  Arab.  CoDOii 
seed  ;  Wrightia  antidyaentertca. 

LISAN-UL-ASAB,  Himd.,  Arab.  On» 
ma  macrocephala. 

LISAN  AL  HAMAL,  Ar.  Phmtain. 

LISAN  UL  KALB,  An.  Cynoglossom: 

LISAN  US  SAUR,  Ab.  QacaUa  kleinia. 
Hart's  ear.—  H'igJu. 

LISHABI,  a  section  of  the  GoorcbanM 
tribe.  The  Lishari  is  a  more  de^nuU 
creature  even  than  Ihe  Goorchanee  ;  bis  idm 
do  not  extend  much  beyond  robbing.  Being 
in  the  constant  habit  of  harrassing  thnr 
neighbours,  they  do  not  commit  many  eminent 
crimes.  They  are  always  ready  tojoiu  in 
forays  with  the  Murree,  a  more  powerful 
tribe.  In  1850,  howerer,' one  raid  was  re- 
ported against  them  ;  in  1852,  one  ;  in  l8o3, 
tour  ;  aud  iu  1854,  four.  These  raids  were 
not  however  successful.  In  front  of  tlia 
Gporchapee  and  Lishari  hills,  and  betweea 
Hurrund  and  Mithnnkote  are  plains  inbabiled 
by  the  Dresfauk,  British  subjects. 

LISIIK,  UiHi).  Lightning  ;  Lishkmu, 
lightiring  struck. 

LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS,  « 
handsome  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  other 
species  are  white  and  yellow,  the  seed  shonld 
be  sown  in  a  li^ht  vegetable  mould,  in  potN 
and  transplanted  when  about  three  incites 
high,  the  flowers  are  large  and  handsome  aad 
continue  perfect  for  many  days. — RiddelL 

LITAKEE-PUNGEBIE,  Ddk.  Asiao- 
eheiluB  carnosum. 

LISOORA.  Cordia  myxa. 

LITAKl-PANGEKl,  Dck.  An[soehila» 
carnosum,  Wall, 

LITCIII,  CuiN. 
Nephelium  litohi.  |  Euphoriani  litchi,  Cami. 

A  fruit  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  of 
China,  but  the  tree  is  also  grown  in  Teossee* 
rim,  Bengal  and  the  Mauritius,  and  occasioa- 
ally  brought  to  England.  It  is  the  produiw 
of  the  Euphoria  litchi,  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  natural  Ordar  Sapindacen.  Xbe 
eatable  part  is  a  pulpy  flissh,  which  oonst 
«  stone  enclosed  in  a  bard,  dry,  teas»* 
tated,  prickly,  pericarp.  The  i^batao, 
Nephelium  lappaceum,  and  the  Long  yea  or 
LougoD,  Nephelium  longona,  are  yiekled  if 
species  of  the  same  genus.  The  Chines  cul- 
tivate many  varieties  of  each.  The  litchi  fniit 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Tauli,  is  imported 
from  China  into  Eugland  in  chests,  asd 
can  be  had   in  Liverpool.  <Lt  About  GA 
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The*  litcht  looks  tike  a  straw- 
I  in  size  and  shape  ;  the  lough,  rongh, 
ID  incloses  a  sweet  watery  pulp  of  a 
I  colour  tnrroanding  a  hard  seed.  The 
lichi,  iQQgan,  or,  "  dragon's  eyes," 
ioatiEriobritTya  japonicaare  four  indi- 
ifmits  at  Caotoh.  The  whampe  reseua- 
tpe  in  size,  and  a  gooseberrj  in  tasta 
tff.  Vegetable  King  dom,  p.  165  ;  IViU 
\Middle  JCingdonn  Matomt  Tennctsse- 
Smith,  Mat-t  Med^p,  155  ;  Voigt, 

See  Nei^lium  litchi. 
IHANTHRAX,  LaT.  Coal. 
|HAN6.  From  Hokow,  it  is  four  days' 
toLithaog,  a  Chinese  and  Thibetan 
station,  famous  for  its  gold-roofed 
>  monastery  containing  about  3,500 
Lithang  is  situated  on  a  high  grassj 
i  snrrounded  hy  mountains  of  perpetual 
land  indeed  the  whole  country  from 
■loo,  gradually  increasing  iu  eleva- 
at  this  point  to  reach  a  climax. 
lign  of  vegetatfon  b^cmd  grass  is  to 
snd  the  town,  built  on  the  plains  at 
;  of  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  bj 
stands  out,  making  the  nakedness  (Mf 
latrj  still  more  marked,  reminding  one 
rities  seen  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
eh.   Narabers  of  Lama  priests  are  to 
I  dressed  in  llowiug  garments  of  green 
etch  devoutly  twirling  his  prayer- 
aod  muttering  the  great  Thibetan 
of '  Om  Man)  Padmi  Oml'  but  not 
lOBgst  the  Lamas  is  this  solemnity  of 
ir  noticeable ;  even  the  rough  tea- 
nnd  towns-people,  dressed  in  their 
kin  coats  carry  prayer-wheels,  which 
snstsntly  twirl  and  join  in  the  universal 
'"Omsni  peminee,  omanee  peminee  !" 
with  one  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
lAma  from   Luss,  is  the  only  waj 
prayer  of  *  Om  Mani  Padmi  Om  1' 
lered  during  my  travels  in  Eastern 
snd  none  of  the  people  or  Lamas 
translate  their  prayer  to  me  in  any 
rorda  than  "  GIori6catioa  of  the  Deiiy." 
tt  altitude  and  rarified  air  at  LiUiang, 
I  breathing  an  act  of  pain,  but  a  recent 
speaks  of  the    excitement  his 
caused  amongat  the  Tift'wfii,  who 
by  the  Chinese)  looked  apon  his 
sa  the  fore-runner  of  the  annexation 
conntry  by  the  Palin  or  white  con- 
lof  India,  and  met  him  eveiy  where  witfi 
toffaatred  and  muttered  curses.  He  was 
lek  by  the  physique  common  amongst 
Bpleof  Litbang,  whieh  he  did  not  notice 
parta  of  Eastern  Thibet,  where  the 
are  mostly  tall  in  stature,  with  a 
<tf  black  bair  hanging  over  their 
while  their  complexion  is  a  very 
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dark  brown  ;  bnt  many  of  Uie  Lithangites  are 
thick  sturdy  fellows,  with  short  woolly  hair, 
and  lighter  complexion,  forming  a  great  con- 
trast with  the  geuei'ul  appeai-ance  of  the 
Eastern  Thibetans. 

LITHANTHRAX,  Lat.  Coal. 

LITHAKGE,  Eng.,  Fe. 

LithugTrioin,  LAr. 
Glet,  RirK. 
Aliuartaga,  Sr. 


Mih-to-Mttg,  Crik. 
OvIU,  DUT. 
Glotte,  Glatte,  GsB. 
Uurdur-Miig,  HlHD.,PEit8. 
Bndur,  „ 
Litai^:irio,  I T. 


rjitarjuio, 
Mamdar-aiiglii, 


Tah. 


Litharge  is  a  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead  : 
it  is  usually  made  in  the  process  of  smelting 
ai^entiferous  galena,  and  ia  employed  in  the 
arts  by  pottera,  glass-makers,  painters,  it  sells 
at  £18  the  ton.— JfeCu^/ocA  ;  Smith  ;  Poole, 

LITHARGYRIUM,  Lat.  Litharge. 

LITHODOMUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

LITHOSPERNUM.  The  i-oots  of  some 
species  of  Lithospermum  iifford  a  lac  for 
dyeing  and  painting. 

LITTOBAL-CONCBETE  ia  a  variety  of 
the  rock  which  haa  nothitherto  found  a  specific 
place  in  geological  catatt^ea :  the  name  has 
been  conferred  on  it  from  its  being  invariably 
found  closeby  thesea-shoreofthe  Bombay  const 
and  Western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  the  artificial  stone 
formed  by  the  cementation  of  sand,  gravel,  or 
other  coarse  material,  by  lime-water  or  mortar. 
It  is  composed  of  tlie  material  prevailing  nn 
the  shores — shells,  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles, 
and  varies  in  its  character,  with  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood, — being  micaceous  towards 
Cochin  and  Telllcheny,  from  the  quantity  of 
sand  and  other  nodules  from  the  granite  and 
gneiss  ;  gravelly  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  aud 
around  it,  composed  almost  entirely  of  frag- 
ments of  shells.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that 
this  strange  variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all 
along  the  Himalaya,  and  prevails  extensively 
iu  Southern  India.  It  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  the  regions  where  rains  abound.  Along  the 
shores  of  Siud,  Ai-abia,  and  the  Bed  Sea, 
though  the  material  composing  it  is  abundant 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented 
futo  stone.  Even  on  Bombay  island,  indeed, 
the  cementation  ia  far  from  invariable  :  in 
one  part  of  the  esplanade  there  is  loose  aaud 
on  the  aurface,  and  concrete  beneath :  at 
another,  sand  or  concrete  sa  the  case  may  be, 
from  the  surface  throughout  to  the  rock  :  and 
in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete  was  found  fu' 
the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  abed  of  fine 
sand,  perfectly  loose.  It  is  fi-equently  found  to 
rest — as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  aud  Mahim 
— on  a  bed  of  blue  clay  filled  with  kunkur  and 
mangrove-roots,  offering  evidence  of  a  depres- 
sion from  the  time  the  mangyoves  «reir  at 
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high-vrater  mu-k,  so  w  fo  permit  gmel 
deposit  to  accnmnlate.  The  whole  mast  then 
have  lieeo  raised  hj  a  seconij  ni^eaTal  to  its 
present  level.  The  principal  qaarries  of 
these  are  at  Versova,  about  twenty  miles  to 
tlie  north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore  is  shel- 
tered by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  sub- 
mei^ed.  In  quarrying  it,  the  sand,  which 
seldom  extends  more  than  a  few  inches  dowo, 
is  first  removed,  aod  the  rock  is  smooth  on  the 
surface.  A  space  about  twelve  feet  each  way 
is  next  divided  into  slabs  one  foot  square, — 
the  grooves  between  them  being  cut  with  a 
light  flat-pointed  single  bladed  pick.  These 
are  raised  snecessively  by  a  tool  someUiing 
between  an  adze  and  a  mattock,  a  single 
stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient  for  the 
detachment  of  each  fi-om  its  bed.  The  blocks 
thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown  aside, 
the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the  oper- 
ation resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight,  when,  it  being  no  longer  con- 
ventent  to  remove  the  stones  by  hand  or  bas- 
ket, a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing material  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  <^  the  native 
houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  emplc^ed  wiUi 
Bach  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  and  econo- 
mical wall. — Dr.  Buistf  L.L,D.,  im  Bom- 
bop  Times. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONES,  are  obtain- 
ed from  Magnesian  limestone  ;  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tumbudra  near  Kumool.  They  were 
tried  in  Madras  and  answered  well.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham made  stones  for  lithographic  purposes 
from  a  grey  lime-stone,  and  used  them  in 
tiie  office  of  the  Su^veya^G«ler8l.  Tfaey 
answered  admirably  for  the  pnrpose,  but  the 
stone  must  be  freshly  quarried  or  it  chips,  as 
after  exposure  to  tLe  atmosphere  it  grows 
intensely  hard,  and  can  then  only  be  sawn 
into  fhape.— J/.  E.  J.  1850  ;  Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.,  1 862.    See  Limestone. 

LITHOSPERMUM  OFFICINALE.  Its 
seeds  are  long,  veiy  white,  and  like  small 
atones  or  pearls,  on  which  account  they  have 
been  popularly  used  as  a  remedy  for  stone. 
They  are  known  in  India  by  Uie  name  of 
Lubisfirmon.  The  roots  of  some  species  of 
Lithospermum  afibrd  a  lao  for  dyeing  and 
{Minting. — RogU  %  CSkaughnetsff,  p.  497. 

UTHUANIAN,  see  India,  Sanskrit. 

LITHTUK,  BuBM.  Alstonia  schohu-is,  R. 
Br.t  Don, 

LITMUS. 

T^rBesol,  Fb.  I  LEokmns,  Gib. 

A  violet-blue  dye,  prepared  chiefly  in 
Holland  from  Lecanura  tartarea,  a  lichen 
which  grows  in  the  Canary  andCape  de  Verde 
Islands.   It  is  met  with  in  small  cubical 
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cakes,  of  a  dusky  bine  colour,  l^b^  aod  fitsQj 
pulverized.  It  Is  waployed  to  st^n  BiaiUiB ; 
also  as  a  chemical  test  of  acidity,  bang  red- 
dened by  acids,  while  the  blue  is  restored  by 
alkalis  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed  either 
in  the  form  of  a  tincture  or  of  unsized  papa 
coloored  with  it. — WattrUon  ;  Fai^am, 
LITSEA,  Sp.  ? 

Ohftrka,  BCAS.  I  CfaUoto,  XiTl 

Ohirndi,  Chbhab.  I  Banli,  „ 

Chindi,  Kaiv.  1 

A  small  tree  which  grows  in  parts  oT  the 
Panjab  Hiinataya  at  2,500  to  6,820  feet, 
up  to  the  Chen^  In  some  places  in  Chus^ 
an  oil,  expressed  fron  the  fruit,  is  haxwA : 
according  to  Uadden,  a  species  of  Litsoi, 
which  may  be  this,  yields  a  oourse  oil  is 
Kumaon. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

LITSEA  FUSCATA,  Tkw.  Atreegroir- 
ing  to  20  feet  in  height  in  the  Cratral  prorinM 
of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet  — 'VAio.,  En.  Fl.  Zeyl.,  p.  258. 

LITSEA  ZEYL  ANICA,  see  CassU birk. 

LITSI,  Hind.,  Labaul,  species  of  Frmuu 
or  wild  plum  ;  also  Pyrus  baceata,  P.  kniu- 
onensis. 

LITTLE  BASSES,  see  Basses. 

LITTLE  BOKHAfiA,  also  known  u 
Chinese  Tartary,  also  as  Eastern  TorkisUi 
is  a  great  depressed  valley  shot  in  ^ 
mountains  of  great  height  on  three  sidefi, 
on  the  east  are  barren  sands  which  meige  in- 
perceptibly  into  the  Great  desert  of  Gobi 
The  Tian-Shan  range  separates  it  from  DniD- 
garia  ;  the  Bolor  range  from  Trausoxiaoii 
and  the  Kara  Koram  and  Kuen  Lun  fnei 
India  and  Tibet  cm  the  south.  The  Uai 
is  clayey  near  the  base  of  the  mountatas  bnt 
sandy  in  thecrataral  tracts.  Baitt  is  rsrassd 
the  air  is  of  exceeding  dryness,  but  the  di- 
mate  is  temperate  and  heidthy.  It  is  well 
watered  fr<nn  the  mountains,  the  waters  cos- 
veiling  towards  the  Ergol  or  Tarym.  Tbe 
country  has  gold,  copper,  siUt,  snlphar  sad  i» 
jade-stone.  The  southern  linec^  theearsns 
route  passes  through  it  from  Kbamil  to  Aba 
and  Eashgar.  From  Aksu  to  Kdkand  is  800 
miles.  It  was  subject  to  China  from  1^ 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  liM 
of  Changia  Khan.  After  the  middle  of  tbs 
eighteenth  century,  the  Chinese  regainsd 
possession  of  it  Alti-Shahr,  or  Aenxciiicsi 
forms  the  westein  district,  comprising  Tar* 
kand,  Kasbgar,  Khotan,  Aksn,  Taa^ 
and  Oosh-Turfan,  with  territories  snbordiBSta 
to  each.  Eastern  Turkietan  is  emioeoUy 
mahomedan.  Yatkand  is  the  entrepot  of 
trade  between  China  and  Bokhara.  Khotsa, 
from  the  time  of  C'tesias,  has  been  eelsbnttd 
for  its  mineral  products,  its  jade  and  enMnlda, 
its  shawl  wool  and  fliuc^  Itiui  atoaetipe 
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LITrLX  TIBET. 


tha  aotnpot  of  i  TUt  trade  with  Hindasten, 
aad  BOW  imports  largely  fan,  Iwoad  eloth, 
kMher,  and  sngar. — See  Bokhara,  Central 
Am,  EtBtem  Tarfceitaii,  India,  Kabol,  Kuna- 
war,  KafBr,  Ladak. 

LITTLE  TIBET,  the  Byltnof  Ftolemj 
the  modem  Balti.  lekardo,  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  Bultistan,  or  Balti,  (called  bj  English 
gtt^phers,  "Little  Tibet,")  a  oountry  a 
good  deal  to  the  north-east  of  Kashmir,  and 
Bvth-west  of  Ladak.  Gilgit  is  a  country, 
conquered  by  Goolam  Singh,  to  tiie  west- 
Bortb-west  of  Iskardo.  •  The  Chorbnt  dis- 
trict is  a  dependent  of  the  gorernnent 
t£  hkaxio,  which,  like  that  of  Le,  is  snb- 
jaet  to  Kashmir.  The  desert  country  by 
vbidi  Nubra  and  Chorbat  are  separated,  has 
teted  as  s  barrier  to  the  further  exten- 
tioQ  eutward  of  the  mahwnedan  religion 
which  is  now  universally  that  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  of  Iskardo  (or  Balti)  district, 
as  well  as  of  Dras.  On  the  Indus,  and  in 
the  valley  south  of  it,  there  is  no  uninhabit- 
ed tract  between  the  two,  so  that  the  maho- 
medan  and  bnddhiat  population  are  in  direct 
emtaet  Tha  result  is,  that  mahomedanism 
is  in  diat  pwt  gradully,  though  very  slowly, 
extending  to  tlw  eastward.  The  name  Iskardo 
is  a  niahommedan  corruptitm  of  the  Tibetan 
same,  Skardo,  or  Kardc^  as  it  is  very  common- 
ly pronounced.  The  mountaioB  which  sur- 
roood  the  Iskardo  plain  rise  at  once  with 
great  abruptness,  and  are  very  eteep  and 
bare.  The  houses  of  Iskardo  are  very  much 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  so 
^t  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  town-  Bhot, 
•ecordittg  to  Lathun,  is  a  word  traceable  un- 
der the  appellations  ofBultinBnltistan:  But 
in  Butan ;  Bet  in  Thibet,  or  in  sueh  words  as 
the  Bliootciya  or  Bhotiya,  and  in  ethnology 
comprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of 
Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper,  and 
the  closely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.  Balti  or 
Baltiynt  is  called  Fatolo  or  Balor  by  the  Dai-d 
and  Nang  Kod  by  the  Tibetans.  It  is  pre- 
served in  Ptolemy  io  Byltaa.  The  Bhot 
conntry  is  frequently  called  Skardo  or  Iskardo 
from  Uie  name  of  its  welt  known  fort  and 
capital.  Balti  proper  is  a  smalt  table  land, 
sod  with  that  of  Deotsu,  is  about  60  miles 
long  and  86  broad, — the  mean  height  of  its 
vilLigee  above  the  sea  is  about  7,000  feet. 
The  Balti,  the  people  of  Little  Thibet,  the 
Bylta  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan  in  Um- 
gnage  and  appearance,  are  all  mahomedaus, 
sod  differ  from  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of 
Le  (who  call  themselves  Bhotia  or  inhabitants 
of  Bhot,)  by  being  taller  and  less  stoutly 
nade.  Their  language  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  Le,  but  only  as  one  dialect 
difiers  from  another.  The  Bhot  of  Ladak  is 
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strong,  hardy,  short  and  square  with  a  de- 
oidedly  Mongol  physiognomy— by  whidi  is 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  nose, 
very  large  ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye  cur- 
tailed at  the  corners,  black  hair  and  low 
statui'e,  their  Average  height  being  5  feet 
6*1  indies :  the  skulls  are  less  Mongolian, 
having  a  capacity  of  72  cubic  inchira,  80 
cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capacity  for  a 
European.  The  grand  Lama  is  a  Bhot. 
The  ordinary  monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  the 
Oylong  above  wh«n  are  the  Lamas  or  pra- 
udents,  and  below  whom  are  the  Tdiba  and 
Tnppa.  The  Tuppa  ia  a  probationer  who  is 
admitted  into  the  establishmrat  to  which  he 
would  attach  himself  at  the  age  of  8  or  10, 
and  receives  instruction  accordingly.  At  15^ 
he  becomes  a  tohba,  and  at  24  a  Gyloog,  pro- 
vided his  acquirements  be  satisfactory.  There 
are  two  sects,  the  Gyllupka,  who  dress  in 
yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  red,  the  Sham- 
mar  Oylong  being,  allowed  to  marry.  The 
Bhot  m  the  Tibetans  have  been  extending 
westward.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya 
mountains  divide  Hindmitan  fn»n  Bhotland, 
but  there  are  Bhot  in  sevenl  parts  south  ofth» 
crest  of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Gdrhwal 
and  Kenuum.  The  people  of  Le,  the  eastern 
Tibetans,  call  themselves  Bhotiah,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Bhot.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  are 
stouter  made  than  the  Tibetans  of  Balti  or  Lit- 
tle Tibet,  who  though  Tibetan  in  language  and 
appearance  are  all  mahomedans.  Little 
Tibet  is  occupied  by  the  Bhot  race.  Tibet,  in 
the  language  of  Ladak  is  called  Bod,  and  in 
Tibetan  Bod-Pa,  whence  the  word  Butan  of 
the  plains  applied  to  Tibet.  Tibet  is  called 
Se-Tsang  by  the  Chinese.  Tibet  is  divided 
into  Upper,  Middle  and  Little  Tib^  and  ex- 
tends from  Lhassa  to  Gilj^t,  a  distance  of 
1,200  English  miles.  Little  Tibet  contuna 
about  12,000  square  miles,  is  about  170  miles 
loDg,  and  lies  between  74°  and  76*  35'  E. 
Little  Tibet  or  Bultiatan  ia  called  by  the 
Kashmiri  Sri  Butan.  Tibetan  districts  are 
Khapolor,  Chorbad,  and  Keris,  on  thel^hayok 
river  ;  Kharlakshe,  Totte  and  Fatguta  on 
the  Sing  ge  chu  ;  Shigar  on  the  Shigar  rivei-, 
and  Balti  and  Ron^do  on  the  Indus.  Tibet 
is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid  ul  Hasan  In  a.  d. 
916,  by  Ibu  Haukal  in  A.  i>.  950,  by  Abu 
Rihan  in  1030,  and  by  Edrisi  in  a.  d.  1154. 
Some  suppose  that  Marco  Polo  entered  Thi- 
bet, but  the  wonderful  stories  which  he  tells 
of  its  people  indicate  that  he  wrote  from  hear- 
say. He,  however,  sojourned  in  the  hills  of 
Badakshan  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  he 
describes  the  countries  of  Wakhan,  Pamer, 
Bolor  and  Kashmir.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  wide-spread  fame  of  Prester  John,  the 
first  Europeans  seem  to /iraye  viaitsd  this- 
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country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeeDth  cen- 
tury. Yul-Snng  or  L'hassa,  the  residence  of 
the  grand  Lama,  is  the  capital  of  Butan  or 
Northem  or  Upper  Tibet.  Leh  or  Ladak  is 
the  chief  town  of  that  part  of  Butan  called 
Middle  Tibet  ;  and  Iskardo  is  the  principal 
place  in  Little  Tibet.  The  Buiti  or  natires  of 
Little  Tibet  aaj  that  Ladak,  Iskardo,  Khopalu, 
Furik,  Nagyr,  Gilghit  and  Aster,  are  distinct 
Tibets.  The  people  of  Ladak  are  boddhists ; 
those  Little  Tibet  are  shiah  mahomedans. 
In  their  marriages  tiie  bride  comes  ta  the 
bouse  of  the  groom.  Caltivation  in  Little 
Tibet  is  earri^  on  en^ly  by  irrigation. 
The  laognsge  of  Tibet  has  thirty  simple  let- 
ters, out  of  which  fifteen  different  sets  are 
formed,  which  may  be  nsed  with  a  prefix  of 
some  other  letter.  Thumi  Sambhuta  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Tibetans  the  use 
of  the  Kashmirian  characters,  which  remain 
unchanged  to  this  day.  More  rain  falls  in 
Tibet  than  in  Ladak,  approaching  even  to 
a  rainy  season.  Slavery  ia  a  Tibetan  insti- 
tnti<m.  Polyandry  is  common.  The  gni- 
vel  of  its  steppes  yields  gold,  bnt  tbe  vatoe 
of  the  crude  borax  of  its  lakes  ts  far  gieater 
than  its  precious  metal.  The  tea  trade 
of  Tibet  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  blocks, 
weighing  about  8  lbs.  and  which  sell  at  from 
12  to  48  shillings  each.  Little  Thibet,  has 
several  times  tendered  its  allegiance  to  British 
India. — Dr.  Thompson^t  Travels  in  Western 
Himalaya  and  Tibet,  pp.  204,  219,  247; 
Mrg.  Herve^it  Adventures  of  a  hadi/  in  Tar- 
tary^  Vol.  \,pp.  213-14  ;  Cunmngham^s  La- 
dak ;  LathaaCs  Ethnology  ;  Mason  ;  Camp- 
belty  p.  48  ;  Timkowski't  Journey  to  Peking, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  312.  See  Baiti,  Byltis,  Dard, 
Gang!  Range,  India,  Kabul,  KailBr,  Kailas, 
Kara-koram,  Lndak,  Sikh,  Skardo,  Tibet. 

LIVISTONIA  ROTUNDIFOLIA  is  sup- 
posed,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  to  be  the  fau-palm,  of 
the  leaf  of  which  the  people  of  Celebes  make 
water  buckets  and  baskets. 

L'LAMA,  also  written  Lama,  ^e  spiritual 
ruler  of  Tibet.  In  Tibet,  the  sovereign  Lamas 
are  deposited  entire  in  shrines  prepared  for 
their  remains  which  are  ever  afterwards  re- 
garded as  sacred,  and  visited  with  religions 
awe.  The  bodies  of  the  inferior  Lamas  are 
usually  burnt,  and  their  ashes  preserved  iu 
little  metallic  idols,  to  which  places  are  aysign- 
ed  in'  their  sacred  cabinets.  -  Ordinai-y  persons 
are  treated  with  less  ceremony — some  are 
carried  to  lofty  eminences  where  they  are  left 
to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites,  and  other 
camiviroos  animals.  But  they  also  have  places 
•  surrounded  by  walls  where  the  dead  are  placed. 
The  Mongols  sometimes  bury  thetr  dead  ; 
often  they  leave  them  exposed  in  their  coffins, 
or  cover  them  with  stones,  p^iug  regard  to 
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the  sign  under  which  the  deceased  was  bon, 
his  age,  ^e  day  and  hour  of  his  deaUi,  whiok 
deteimiue  the  mode  io  which  he  is  to  be  in< 
terred.  For  this  purpose  they  cwsnlt  Bome 
books,  which  are  exclaimed  to  them  by  the 
Lamas.  Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  Urds  and  wild  beasts. 
Childi'cn  who  die  suddenly  ai'e  left  by  their 
parents  on  the  road.  Is  Spiti,  in  Uie  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  when  a  parson  dies,  the  body  ii 
sometimes  buried,  or  burnt,  or  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  cut  into  mall  pieces  and  bun^ 
admonitions  are  made  over  tiie  body  to  fiw 
departed  spirit,  such  as  do  not  tronble  ylM^ 
self,  your  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 
body)  in  summer,  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt. 
In  Tibet,  civil  and  military  appotntmenU 
are  made  by  the  Dalai  L'lama  and  the 
resident  Chinese  minister  of  Anterior  Tibet 
Their  grades  are  five,  the  highest  being 
equivalent  to  the  Chinese  third,  but  the  bottM 
which  declares  a  rank  in  China  is  worn  only 
by  ibo  TangDt,  who  appear  to  ancceed  oaly 
to  hereditary  offices  ;  the  L'lama  wear  no 
button  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity  of  tbdr 
head-dress.  In  Anterior  Tibet,  are  10  yisg, 
cantonments,  or  encampments,  chased  is 
great ;  43  as  middle-sized,  25  as  small,  and  14 
as  frontier  postsi  In  Ulterior  Tibet  are  14 
middle  class  and  1 5  small  ying.  The  tsan* 
tsan  are  supported  by  a  contingent  of  646 
luh-ying  from  i>z'chnen  under  a  yukih,  a  to- 
sze,  three  captains,  and  six  subalterns,  vbs 
are  distributed  Uirongh  both  provinces  ;  the 
native  soldiery  are  but  3,000,  1,000  in  An- 
terior, 1,000  in  Ulterior  Tibet,  SOOatPiag- 
jih  and  500  at  £>2iang.  They  are  divided 
into  small  sections  of  25  under  a  ting-fang ; 
five  of  these  make  3  tatfung's  connand ; 
two  of  these,  a  yu-fung's  ;  two  of  these  i 
tai-fung's  :  there  are  six  of  the  Ust  is 
TihaU— Wade's  Chinese  Army,  pp.  71, 

LLIN,  Ctmbic.  Flax. 

LOADSTONE. 


Hagnsai, 
Aimknt, 

Magnet, 

ChmnQk-Pattar, 
Calunitft, 
Magnes, 


Dot. 
Fa. 
Gaa. 
Gni. 

Ii. 
Lat, 


Ahan-snban,  Ftn- 
Magnit,  Bi»> 
Kaantum,  Raits.,  Iki. 
Hnure  mckaatea,  „ 
Imaii,  Sf. 
Kaunanm,  Tas- 


Batu  brani,Baai-bran),MAL  I 

Magnetic  iron  oi-e,  aperoiideof  iron,isfoaad 
in  considerable  quantities  in  most  coontriea 
Ayaskanta  msni  Salakeva,  "  Like  a  rod  of  tbs 
ironstone  gem,"  is  a  phrase  used  iu  the  Sans- 
crit poem  Malate  and  Mad'havn,  and  mtkea 
it  seem  possible  that  artificial  magnets,  as  well 
as  the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  were  known 
to  the  ancient  htndoos.  The  loadstone  ti 
sung  by  Orpheus  was  supposed  to  deteetadnl* 
tery.—MeCulloeh  ;  Malate  and  MafkMpa 
in  Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  ii,  p.  22. 
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LOBELIA  SUCCULENTA. 
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some  species  of  which  possess  the  properties  of 
nettlee,  the  flowers  are  red,  white  and  yellow, 
tbej  are  ^wn  from  seed,  aod  aaj-  coniinoD 
•oil  intts  titem.'—Uiddell. 

LOBAOABH,  in  lat.  29'  long.  79  18', 
•  towQ  ID  KamaoD,  oo  an  affluent  of  Rara- 
gsDUa.  Its  fort  is  6,480  feet,  or  6,461  feet 
ibore  the  sea  according  to  Webb,iD  J.  A^S.,  66. 

LOBAN,  Boswellia  aemita,  also  Stjrax 
benMHD,  yielding  Gum  Benjamin,  ased  as 
a  ttimnhmt,  and  eateu  in  pawn  leaves  ;  the 
"tttar"  of  India,  sublime  the  benzoin  acid 
▼ery  purely,  and  administer  it  as  an  aphrodi- 
siie :  one  seer  costs  from  two  rupees  to  two 
tod  a  half.  The  gum  resin  of  die  Boswellia 
thurifera  is  also  considered  as  "  luban"  by 
the  community. —  Gtnl.  Medi  Top^  p.  144. 

LOBE  KE  BHAJI,  Duk.  Dolichos 
catiany,  Dolichos  tranquebarieus. 
■  LOBELIA,  is  an  interesting  geaus  of 
I^antB,  ea«ly  cultirated  in  Southern  Asia 
by  Med,  the  Uoesoms  are  extremely  beanti- 
fol  from  dieir  rarietj  of  colours,  they  require 
a  light  rich  soil,  wiUi  a  moderate  quautity 
of  water.  Dr.  Wight,  in  loones  gives  Lo- 
belia aromatica,  excelsa,  niootianiefolia,  tri- 
chtadra,  trigona.  L.  cardinnlis,  is  an  annual 
ereepiug  glabrous  plant,  a  native  of  China. 
Flowers  of  a  pink  colour.  In  gardens  it 
spreads  over  tlie  soil,  rooting  at  every  branch, 
sad  is  well-adapted  for  borers  to  parterres. 
L.  erinna,  and  varieties  are  pret^  little  pro- 
cumbent plants^  generally  having  blue  flowers, 
succeed  well  ia  the  fiovrar  beds,  raised  fcMU 
seeds ;  will  not  live  thnragh  the  hot  weather. 
L.  nicotinnsBfolia,  erect,  leaves  anbses- 
sile,  lanceolar,  acute,  entire,  raceme  termi- 
nal. A  stout  tall  species,  occurring  in  tho 
vietDity  of  Bangalore.  L.  radicaus,  acciden- 
tally inbx>daced  from  China  into  the  Calcutta 
garden,  where  it  flowers  during  the  rains  ; 
small,  much  bi*anched,  spreading  over  the 
groDud,  and  sending  forth  roots  from  each 
bmdfalet  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  instituted 
aomerons  experunents  with  this  speeies,  bat 
foand  it  to  be  altogether  inert— Ja^fre^  ; 
MiddtU  ;  Wight's  Imnu*  Ptantarum  ; 
<y8kauffhn€$ttf,  pp.  424-5. 

LOBiBLIA  INFI/ATA,  Indian  tobacco. 
A  native  of  the  United  States ;  au  acrid 
narcotic  and  violent  emetic  ;  in  small  doses 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  A  popular 
remedy  in  the  United  States,  where  from 
incantious  use  it  has  often  proved  fatal. 
Its  chief  employment  is  in  asthma,  and  in 
the  form  of  enema  in  strangulated  hernia.— 
(yShatufknetiu,  p.  433. 

LOBELU  SUCCULE24TA,  Blume, 
Mdlgfaerry  grass.  A  anall  proeumbent  plant, 
well-adapted  for  biding  the  earth  in  flower- 
pots, as  is  abo  L.  erinna. 
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LOBKLIA  TRIGONA,  a  small  annual 
ramoua  plant  which  delights  iu  wet  pasture 
ground,  and  appears  during  the  wet  and  cold 
seasons. — O' ShaughngMsjf,  p.  426. 

LOBELIACE.^  Juts.,  comprises  2  Uen., 
15  sp.,  viz.,  I  Fiddingtonia,  14  Lobelia. 

LOBIA,  Hind.  Dolichos  sinensis,  also  D. 
catiany.  Kala  lobia,  is  Dollclios  lablab.  Lai^ 
I'ed  and  white  beans,  hu'icot  bean,  Phaseolus 
vulgaris  or  F.  lunatus.  Lobiau,  a  white  bean 
with  a  bluck  eye,  Dolichos  sinensis. 

LOBIFES  HYPE  KBOREUS,  Fhalaropus 
■hyperboreus,  the  Hed-ueoked  Fbalarope,  has 
the  circuit  of  northern  regions  :  one  specimen 
obtained  iu  Nicaragua,  aud  a  pair  in  the 
Bermudas.  It  is  a  little  ai'ctic  bird,  of  rare 
occurrence  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  :  but  a  specimen  was 
about  A,  D.  1845,  procured  near  Madras, 
which  is  DOW  iu  the  Calcutta  museum. 

LOBI-VANELLUS  LEOCURUS.  This 
is  found  in  India,  the  only  Indian  specimen 
previously  recorded  was  obtained  iu  Calcutta. 

LOBOTES  EBATE,  Cuv,  and  Val. 

L.  Fatkarii,  Cm.  and  VaX. 

Ikan  batu,  or  Ikaa  Fiehat  prielc,'  Ualat. 

This  fish  has  a  total  length  of  2  feet  5  inches  ; 
it  inhabits  the  sea  of  Fenang,  Malayan 
Feniusula,  Singapore,  Java,  Madura,  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  estuaries  of  the 
Ganges.  The  air-veasel  is  very  large,  about 
^  of  the  total  length,  silvery  white  and  of  a 
Unoeolate  shape.  It  is  excessively  Lhiu  and 
so  firmly  adhering  to  the  back,  Uiat  but  a 
small  part  can  be  removed.  The  isinglass 
is  by  the  Chinese  dealers  considered  to  be  of 
good  quality,  but  the  small  quautity  pi-ocnr- 
able  renders  the  fish  less  valuable  in  this 
respect  —  Cantor. 

LOBSTER,  Eci-evisse,  Fn. ;  Cancer,  Lat. 
One  of  the  Crustacea. 

LO  CHOU,  a  high  island,  flattened  at  top, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  lying  north- 
ward of  Poot<rir. 

LOCK. 

Out. 
Fk. 
Gkr. 


Sloten. 
Serrurei, 
Sehloiier, 
'Fftla, 

Kuil,  Kulf, 


Gnz.  UlMD. 


Serratur«,  -It. 
Kufl.  Pebs. 
Fecbftduru,  FoBT. 
Sftuki,  Rus. 
Cerrailuraa,  Ceirajog,  Sp. 


An  implement  applied  to  doora,  boxes,  &c., 
for  securely  fastening  ibiesa.—iScCwUoch't 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

LOCBIAN,  an  ancient  race  who  followed 
the  system  of  maternal  descent.  The  Aka- 
Fodwal,  are  a  caste  in  Malabar  and  Canara 
who  follow  the  rule  of  Marumakatayam,  or 
descent  from  motliei's,  the  descensus  ab 
utero  of  the  Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians 
out  of  a  part  of  Italy.    See  Polyandry. 

LOCUM,  LaT.,  Sams.  A  placet,  a  locality, 
a  world.    See  Hindu,  lAkar^^^^^I^ 

D  igife^  by  Vj  O  IL 
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LOCUST. 


LOCUSTELLA  RATI,  the  Salicaria 
locustella  or  Britieh  Grasshopper  Warbler  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  is  migratory. 
Has  ouce  been  obtained  id  Central  India,  and 
ouce  in  Lower  Bengal ;  where  an  affined 
species,  L.  rubesoens,  is  not  uncommon. 
Both  specimens  are  in  the  Calcutta  musenm. 
It  would  appear  to  be  not  uncomtnon  at  Mhow. 
A  specimen  hu  also  been  seen  from  the  north- 
west Himalaja. 

LOCUST. 


J&r&d, 
Faridi. 

OphiomioheE, 
Cbargol, 


Ab. 

EOTPT. 

Gr. 
Hkb. 


MBlakh-i-hftlal, 

UftUkh-i>humtD, 

Majftkfa-i-daryai, 


Fzss. 


One  of  the  principal  genera  contained  in 
the  LocustidK,  is  the  Locusta  of 

Leach,  in  which  the  hinder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the 
antenna  filiform  or  teimioated  in  a  club. 
Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are 
known,  and  it  i«  to  ^ia  group  to  which  the 
Gryllus  migmtorius  of  Linnfens  belMigs,  a 
large  species  which  has  ocoasiuially  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  devastate  large  districts.  Africa  at  all 
times  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  Mr.  Barrow  states, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  soadiem  parts  of 
Africa,  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square 
miles  might  be  said-literally  to  be  covered  with 
them.  When  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north- 
west  wind  they  formed  upon  the  shore,  for 
fifty  miles,  a  buk  tiiree  or  fourfeet  high,  and 
when  the  wind  was  soatb-east  the  stench  was 
so  powwAil  aa  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  locust  migrates  in  massee. 
They  often  cross  from  Africa  to  Madagascar, 
from  Africa  to  Syria  and  sometimes  to  Italy. 
Their  ravages  in  the  Norlli-WBSt  Provinces, 
in  1832,  as  described  by  Dr.  McG-regor 
in  Jl.  of  Med.  Soc,  N.  W.  P.,  1842, 
Vol.  i,  mentions  Uiat  a  cloud  of  locusts  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jubbulpore 
about  6  P.  H.  The  compact  black  mass 
affin^ed  a  curious  spectacle  as  it  came  wafil^ 
ittg  on  the  wind  from  the  nortii-east,  speeding 
westwards,  and  apparently  making  forHundla. 
When  we  take  into  acRonnt  the  myriads  of 
units  that  often  go  to  compose  one  of  these 
living  clouds,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  ravag- 
ed aspect  almost  instantaneously  exhibited  by 
the  fields,  the  locust  columns  have  marched 
over.  A  host  of  red  locusts,  once  spread  600 
miles  over  the  Hahratta  country  lUl  around 
Poonah  and  derastated  it.  The  Aorydium 
(Giyllns)  migratorium  which,  at  intwrals, 
devastaftMi  aome  coantries,  is  tiiat  of  Africa  and 
the  Sonfh  of  Asia,  and  O.  gregsrius  that  of 
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Sinai.  The  migratory  locast,  Aerydinm  (or 
JEdipodium)  migratorium,  which  ocean  in 
Africa  and  the  South  cf  Asia,  is  greeni^ 
with  transparent  elytra,  of  a  dirty  gre;, 
whitash  wings  and  pink  lags.  They  have  the 
power  of  inflating  themsdres  with  air  and  of 
travelling  about  18  miles  a  day.  Thej  ire 
bred  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Xartary, 
Pirttinger  states  that  it  is  a  strange  thon^ 
nnquestionable  fact,  that  ibmt  destmettn 
insects  never  peoebmte  to  the  districts  cf 
Saharawan  unless  in  years  of  droaght  wd 
famine  ;  they  then  eome  as  though  it  wm 
to  complete  die  devastation,  and  what  is  still 
more  astonisliing,  they  invariably  appeir 
from  one  quarter  (the  south-east)  and  return 
to  the  same.  Locusts  visit  the  Punjab  «ad 
North- West  Provinces  and  do  much  miscliitf 
while  pursuing  their  devastating  course. 

On  one  14^  September  flights  of  loecBtt 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Jubbnlfwr^ 
Chinwarrab,  and  Hoshungebad  districu  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  taking  a  soath-wsstcr 
ly  direotioD.  A  report  dated  7difiep.ftDai 
Hoshungabad,  stated  that  locusts  made  dicsr 
appearance  in  great  numbers  in  this  dislriet 
They  came  from  the  Bhopal  territory,  nA 
appeared  to  be  making  their  way  to  the  west- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Ellichpore ;  tbey 
kept  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  Satpoora  rtags 
of  hills.  The  country  between  Etarsee  sad 
Bampoor  was  covered  wi^  them ;  when  ia  thi 
au:,  they  appeared  like  clouds,  and  whoi  psaa- 
ing  through  them  ibey  lay  as  thick  as  snow 
on  the  ground  dewtating  the  whole  of  the 
country.  The  genns  Ac^inm  of  LatreiUe 
may  be  distinguished  from  CEdipoda  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  ai^  promineat  tabads 
on  the  pnssternnm,  ae  between  (he  two  fen- 
legs,  by  the  one  central  ocellns  instead  of 
three  disposed  triangularly,  and  by  the  deep 
transverse  stria  of  the  p^horax.  Ite 
species  A.  peregrinum  of  Olivier  has  besa 
described  hy  that  author  in  his  **Vojsgo 
dans  I'empii-e  Othoman,"  and  hj  M.  Aodinet 
Serveilie,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Orthoptsrs 
forming  part  of  the  Nouvelles  Suites  a  Bofibo^ 
p.  666,  from  which  I  extract  the  foUowiag; 
*'  Length  about  2^  inches.  Body  snoootfi,  gene- 
rally of  a  lively  yellow,  oooasionaUy  of  a  psb 
and  clear  red  (rongeatre.)  Head  m  the  ssM 
colour,  smooth,  with  its  binder  pert  mnksd 
by  two  oblique  ferruginous  lines,  often  indis- 
tincl^  Prothorax  marked  with  small  poiBlB 
especially  behind  ;  dorsal  elevation  sHgbt ; 
transverse  lines  distinct.  Elytra  (wing-oovsn) 
longer  than  the  abdomen,  narrow,  rounded  at 
tip,  of  an  opaque  yellow  at  the  base,  and 
along  the  anterira-  border  ;  the  rest  tran^- 
rent  and  eolooriess,  charged  throa^wut  wiA 
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bise  an  opaque,  the  others  open  (feoestrees) 
and  fiffmed  by  s  mian  of  dark  nerveB,  de* 
taehed  npon  •   eoloorieis  groand  ;  theee 
pitdm  fonn  towaidi  the  extrMnity  the 
eljtra  irre^lsr  transTene  bands.  Wings 
UDpl^  M  long  aa  Uie  elytra,  transpareat, 
eoloorlMB,  luatrous  ;  nerves  yellow  ;  baae  and 
anterior  border  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
abdomeD,  and  nnder  the  surfaoe  of  the  body 
are  brown  and  shining  ;  tits  terminal  pieces 
short.   Legs  of  a  bright  yellow,  spines  of  the 
posterior  tibia  with  black  tips.  Antenne 
yeUow  at  baae,  then  darkish.    The  yellow 
parts  repUced  in  aome  iodiTiduals  by  red. 
This  MUior  deaeribed  hia  yellow  variety  from 
speeimenB  taken  in  Senegal,  the  red  one  from 
llntnt  %nw, — a  wide  i^tribution.  Both 
varieties  occur  in  India,  those  from  Banoegunj 
show  no  trace  of  red,  while  in  those  ordinarily 
described,  red  is  the  pred<Miiinant  colour. 
Serreille  has  figured  the  red  variety  in  bis 
ISth  plate,  fig.  I.   He  quotes  from  tite  work 
of  Olivier,  previously  named,  a  description  of 
the  habits  of  this  species  sufficiently  resem- 
bling what  we  have  lately  observed.  Ac- 
companying  the  bnming  south  winds  in 
Syna,  ba  aays,  elonds  of  locusts  (A.  pere- 
grasnm)  ajrin  tram  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  sonth  of  Persia  canaii^  a  devas- 
tatim  as  eomplate  and  inmost  as  npiA  as  that 
prodooed  on  Europe  by  the  most  violent  hail- 
■tonus.    It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect 
of  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmosphere  filled  on 
every  side,  and  to  an  immense  height,  with  an 
iannmerable  qaantity  of  these  insects,  moving 
in  sknr  and  uniform  flight  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  rain,  the  sky  darkened  and  the  light 
of  the  ana  diminished.     In  one  instant 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  streets  and 
the  firids  were  covered  with  locusts,  and 
in  two  days  tiiey  had  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  foliage,  bat  Avtnnately  their  life  was  but 
sheit,  and  they  seemed  to  have  emigrated 
only  to  reproda(»  themselves  and  die.  For 
some  days  after  the  fields  were  covered 
with  their  bodies.    The  Acrydium  lineole, 
told  for  food  in  tiie  markets  of  Bagdad, 
aad  the  CBdipoda  migratoria,  extending  its 
ravi^ea  from  Xartary  to  Central  Africa  and 
from  Paris  to  Ispahan,  are  the  only  other 
weU-known  migratory  and,  so  to  speak,  epi- 
demic sgeeA^B,  but  spwadio  species  sometimee 
naltiply  to  sueh  an  extent  m  to  cause  infinite 
loeal  damagew   In  1861,  in  rait>free  landa  in 
Khoorda  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Jugga- 
naUi,  the  riee-crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
oaall  green  A(»ydiiuu  about  an  inch  in  length, 
called  Jfaintiki  by  the  Ooriya 

Tfaeee  insMts  have  received  characteristic 
names  in  nmny  languages,  for  without  laying 
stnss  oa  tbe     derivation  <^  locust,  "  a  locis 
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ustia,"  the  Hebrew  name  (arbeh)  from  the 
root  "to  multiply,"  the  Sanscrit  flrom  the 
root  "  to  leap,"  ^e  Arabic  from  one  signify- 
ing devastation,  give,  when  taken  tt^ther,  a 
toter^ly  full  description  of  the  insects'  habits. 

Aristotle's  description  of  its  metamorphcwes 
(De  Animalibus,  y.  28),  is  accnrste  enough, 
but  appears  to  be  drawn  from  those  species 
which  form  the  family  Gryllids  of  modem 
entomologists.  The  females,  be  says,  are 
furnished  with  an  ovipositor  (Kaulos)  by 
means  of  which  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground,  choosing  especially  such  localities  as 
the  cracka  in  a  soil  broken  by  tiie  plough. 
The  ova  remain  beneath  the  aurAwe  during 
winter,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  pouefa,  or  thin 
earthy  fihn  ;  in  spring  they  produce  a  small 
black  locust,  which  grows  laiger,  shedding 
its  akin  from  time  to  time.  The  locusts  die 
after  breeding,  being  killed  by  a  scolex  or 
worm  produced  in  the  throat.  This  last  ob- 
servation is  evidently  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  sort  of  ichneumon  larva 
observed  by  Aristotie  himself  whose  research 
and  correctness  make  him  aamuch  to  be  relied 
upon  as  any  modem  observer. 

Pliny,  as  usual,  repeats  Aristotie,  adding 
travdler'a  tales  more  or  leas  improbable.  As 
an  instance  of  his  want  of  personal  observa- 
tion, take  his  statement  that  the  newly  hatch- 
ed locust  is  without  legs,  whereas  like  all  of 
the  Orthoptera  it  is  similar  except  iu  size  and 
the  absence  of  wings  to  the  perfect  state  of  the 
insect.  "  The  locust  seizes  a  serpent  by  tiie 
throat  and  kills  it"  They  are  three  feet  l<mg 
in  India,  and  their  dried  legs  and  thighs  are 
used  as  saws — (cruribus  et  feminibns  serramm 
usum  prosbere, — "  by  the  women,**  oddly  add 
Kirby  and  Spence,  erideutly  confbaading 
feminibns  with  fominis. )  Flights  of  them  ihll 
suddenly  and  fortnitonsly  into  seas  and  pools 
and  so  die.  Srane  say  that  they  cannot  fly  by 
night,  in  this  forgetting  that  they  frequeutiy 
cross  long  tracts  of  ocean,  impelled  by  hunger. 
Their  visits  are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  Grod's 
wrath.  They  obscure  the  sun,  and  the  whip- 
ring  of  their  wings  is  that  of  a  flight  of  laige 
birds.  As  though  it  were  nothing  to  have 
crossed  the  ocean  they  soon  spread  over  im- 
mense traets  of  land,  devouring  all  they  can 
to  the  very  doors  of  bouses,  and  blighting 
with  their  touch  what  they  do  not  eat.  They 
visit  Italy  from  Africa,  and  di-ire  the  popu- 
lation to  consult  the  Sibylline  books.  In 
Cyrene  public  war  is  by  law  declared  upon 
them,  three  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  upon  tbeir 
ova,  upon  the  larva  and  upon  (he  adult 
insect ;  whoever  will  not  help  is  prosecuted 
as  ft  deserter.  In  Lemooes  every  man  is 
obliged  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  dead 
locusts.  They  also  en  coai:ttecbonKl{^Qnc- 
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cula)  which  desf.roy  mauy.  The  Parlhians 
feed  on  locuBts." 

History  is  full  of  ax:count8  of  the  deatrac- 
tiw  caosed  by  this  plague  ;  and  one  feature 
appears  io  nearly  all  the  descriptions — the 
Bitnultaoeous  death  of  whole  flights,  and 
pestilence  ensuing  on  the  putrefaction  of  their 
bodies.  So  Joel  :  "  but  I  will  remove  far 
oflF  from  you  the  northern  anny — and  his 
stink  shall  come  np,  and  his  ill-savour  shall 
come  up  because  he  hath  done  great  nhings." 
(Joel,  ii,  20.)  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
cause  of  annoyance  has  yet  been  experienced 
in  India  ;  if  not  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
flights  being  comparatively  small  and  divided. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  i,  218,  relate  on  Uie  autho- 
rity of  Major  Moor,  author  of  the  FantbeoD, 
that  a  flight  of  red  locusts  (evidently  identi- 
cal with  Indian  species)  forming  a  column 
300  miles  long  ravaged  the  Mahratta  country. 
Serveille,  has  drawn  some  observations  from 
M.  Solier  (Annates  de  In  Societe  Eatomolo- 
gique  de  France,  ii,  486)  on  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  South  of  France  to  reduce 
the  nambers  of  these  insect  pests.  The  com- 
munes hhve  for  centuries  back  spent  large 
amoants  on  this  ol^ect.  In  18id  Mai-sellles 
expended  20,000,  and  Aries  25,000  francs  ; 
and  money  is  still  allowed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, 25  centimes  are  paid  for  two  pounds 
weight  of  insects,  and  50  centimes  for  the 
same  weight  of  e^s.  The  hunt  commences 
in  May,  and  almost  the  whole  population 
of  certain  villager  is  employed  in  it.  A 
cloth  of  coai*Be  web  is  carried  by  four  men, 
one  holding  each  corner.  The  two  who 
walk  first  make  the  foremost  edge  of  the 
cloth  sweep  tiie  ground,  and  the  insects  leap 
into  the  cloth  where  tiiey  are  caught  as  in  a 
bag.  A  small  bag  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  like 
an  entomologist's  bag  net,  is  also  used.  The 
females  lay  from  August  to  October  ;  the 
eggs  being  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth  in  a 
cylindrical  tube  of  glutinous  matter  covered 
with  a  thiii  ■  envelope  of  earth  (exactly  as 
quoted  above  from  Aristotle.)  The  tube  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  3  or  4  lines 
wide,  and  placed  horizontally.  Each  tube 
contains  from  50  to  60  eggs,  and  a  child  ti-ain- 
ed  to  the  work  can  collect  10  to  14  pounds 
per  diem,  each  pound  containing  about  800 
eggs.  In  other  places  carts  are  driven  np 
and  down  over  the  breeding  grounds  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  egg-pouches  by 
crushing  them  into  the  earth.  Trumpets  and 
even  cannon  have  also  been  used  to  torn  the 
course  of  the  flght,  but  probably  -nithont 
success,  as  the  auditory  organs  of  insects  are 
not  greatly  developed,  though  in  the  case  of 
bees  similar  methods  have  long  been  success- 
fully employed.   In  some  parts  of  Africithey 
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I  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
natives  of  Senegal  are  said  to  dry  them,  and 

I  having  reduced  them  to  powder,  use  tiion  as 
flour.  GaptMU  Yule  (page  1 14)  in  hisaecoant 
of  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Burmah,aDd 
the  repast  which  followed,  mentions  tliatthe 
most  notable  viaud  produced  consisted  of  fried 
locusts.  These  were  brought  in  hot  and  hot, 
in  successive  saucers.  They  were  very  mach 
like  what  one  would  suppose  fried  shrimps 
would  taste.  The  inside,  he  believed, 
removed  and  the  cavity  stufied  with  a  litUe 
spiced  meat.  I^iocust  curries  have  generally 
been  prononoced  insipid,  and  the  ordinal^ 
uetiiod  of  eating  them  is  fried  in  hotter,  bat 
has  not  been  tiied  in  this  country.  They  are 
also  reeotnmended  to  be  boiled  with  ueltfA 
butter,  or  roasted,  with  a  litUe  salt :  the  d. 
migratoria  is  mors  substantial  than  the  Indian 
locust.  The  Acridophagi  of  CEthiopia  who 
subsisted  entirely  on  this  aliment  are,  how- 
ever, said  to  have  been  thin  and  weik, 
and  to  have  suffered  a  precocious  and 
agonizing  death.  These  people  lighted  laifs 
fires  of  dry  leaves  under  the  flight  and  H 
brought  the  insect  down  in  considerable 
numbers.  A  character  in  Aristofduna 
(Acharn.  1116)  raises  the  question  whedur 
locusts  at  fieldfares  are  the  daintiest  eatisib 
and  answers  in  favour  of  tiie  locns^  firooi 
which  one  might  infer  that  it  was  a  reoogois- 
ed,  though  not  a  frequent,  article  of  food 
among  the  Greeks.  The  HotLentots,  onUke 
the  Acridophagi  above-mentioned,  are  siid 
to  grow  fat  upon  this  diet.  Burton  says  of 
the  Arabs  that  where  they  have  no  crops  to 
lose,  the  people  are  thank&l  for  a  fiill  of 
locusts.  In  El  Hqaz  the  flights  are  un* 
certain  ;  during  the  last  five  years  preeedi^j 
Capt«n  Burton's  visit,  El.  Hedinafa  had  sees 
but  few.  They  are  prepared  for  eating,  by 
boiling  in  salt  water  and  drying  four  or  fin 
days  in  the  sun  :  a  "  wet^'  locust  to  an  Aiab 
is  AS  a  snail  to  a  Briton.    The  head  is  plucked 

!  ofl*,  the  stomach  drawn,  the  wings  and  the 
prickly  part  of  the  legs  are  plucked,  and  the 
insect  is  ready  for  the  table.  Locusts  tre 
never  eaten  with  sweet  things,  which  woeld 
be  nauseous  :  the  dish  is  always  "  hot"  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  onions  fried  in  clariflBd 
butter,  when  it  tastes  nearly  as  well  as  a 
plate  of  itale  shrimps.  At  Bosbahr,  these 
insects  are  generally  called  Maig,  and  some* 
times  Halakh,  one  kind  is  distingni^ed  1^ 
the  epithet  halal,  the  eating  of  it  being  "law- 
ful ;"  the  other  is  harara  or  forbidden  tills 
is  smaller  and  more  destructive  than  the  Mal- 
akh  halal,  from  which  it  difiers  aleo  in  cdoar. 
The  Arabs  prepare  a  dish  of  locusts  by  boiling 
them  witii  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  oil,  butter  or 
flit ;  they  sometunw  t<Mst  them  iMfoK  a  in, 
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(hem  io  warm  water,  and  without 
irtber  calinaiy  process,  devour  Ernest 
pirt  except  the  wiogs.  Ouseley  eat 
il  locmts  rariously  cooked,  and  thought 
hy  no  means  unpalatable  ;  in  flavour 
semed  like  a  tobster  or  rather  a  Bhrim  p  ; 
nther  ofensiTaiy  stale,  ikm-  absolutely 
Id  Euny  couDtriea  of  Asia,  in  Africa, 
ran  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  they  have 
tarried  with  them  not  only  famine  but 
toee ;  destroying  leaves  and  fmits ;  com, 
[e  and  everything  that  wore  a  vegetable 
wee  ;  while  &ey  caused  iiifeetious 
by  the  putrefaction  of  their  bodies, 
tud  Malakh,  are  Persian  Dames  for  a 
which  the  Arabs  most  commonly  call 
The  kind,  blown  over,  from  the 
e  coait  of  Arabia  to  Bushuhr,  the 
H  styled  malakh  daryai  or  the  sea 
'  and  the  Arabs,  Jarad  al  bahr,  in  the 
Bue.  Bochart  lias  enumerated  various 
and  Anbic  names  for  the  locust  in  his 
Me  "  HairOKoicoD"  (Lib.  vi,  Gap.  i,  et 
but  does  not  mention  the  above  Persian 
neither  does  he  remark  that  in  the 
of  Mhr  or  Egypt,  those  jarad  al  bahr  or 
casts,"  above  noticed,  are  called  Faridi, 
ng  to  the  MS.  Burhan-i-Katiah.  Zaka- 
ini  divides  the  locusts  into  two  classes 
Dtsemen  and  footmeo,  "  mounted  and 
nan,"  which  will  call  to  the  recollec- 
tbe  Biblical  reader  some  passages  from 
kI  the  Apocalypse. 

■Fordcal  calls  the  locust  which  infests 
I  Gtylliu  gr^orins,  and  thinks  it  to  be 
tfrom  tfajUwhieh  called  by  Linnsus, 
orins.  Locusts  are  sold  in  the  markets 
ibo,  and  also  at  Jiddah.  The  Mukin 
itpecies,  being  the  fattest,  Is  preserved, 
hen  fried  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  they 
Bidered  wholesome  and  nutritions  food. 
1,  this  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia 
sited  by  an  incredible  number  of  these 
which  did  much  damage  to  the  date 
Swarms  were  drowned  in  iheir  pass- 
im the  H^ptian  coast,  and  the  beach 
Kwed  with  their  carcases  for  a  depth 
iral  feet.  How  insects  apparently  so 
lified  for  flight  are  enabled  thus  to  (n-oss 
i,  afibrds  matter  for  corions  inquiry  ; 
Bllated  occasionally  saw  passing  swarms 
centre.  Locusts  of  iuuer  Arabia,  the 
or  jerad,  a  reddish  brown  insect,  and 
tbe  size  of  the  little  finger  are  used 
The  hind  legs  are  called  keraa. 
are  boiled  and  fried.  The  locust  of 
Arabia,  a  small  green  grasshopper, 
used  as  food.—  Winslow  ;  Dr.  Buist ; 
/  India  Times,  June  2  ;  Kirby  and 
■  introduction  to  Entomology  ;  /)r. 
vgor  in  Jt.  of  Mtd.  A'oe.j  N.  W,  P., 
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1832,  Vot  i ;  ScUzodaeiylut  in  Friend  of 
India,  Nov.  12  ;  Pottinger's  Travels,  Seloo- 
ckistan  and  Sinde,  p.  129  ;  Eng.  Cyc.  ; 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  iii,  p. 
92  ;  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  pp.  195,  198  ; 
Niebuhr^s  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p,  355  ;  fVell- 
sled's  Travels^  Vol.  ii,  p.  222  ;  Palgrtne. 

LOCUST  TREE,  Eng.  Hymenaw  coar- 
bai'il.  Linn. 

LODAR,  HiKD.  Symplocoscrataegoides. 
LODDUGA,  Tku  Symplooos  racemosa. 
LODEE  or  Lot,  from  whom  a  clan  of 
Patthans  have  descended. 

LODERr-BARK,  see  Dyes,  Symplocos. 
LODH  PATHANI,   Symplocos  crata- 
goides,  S.  paniuuiata,  S.  racemosa,  Khimi 
lodh,  lIiKo.,  is  Mimusops  kanki. 

LODH,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
with  a  soft  white  wood. — Calcutta  Catalogue 
Exhibition  1862. 

LODHA,  an  agricultural  race  in  Central 
Lidia  and  the  N.  W,  Provinces,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  to  be  cognate  to  the  Knrmi 
and  to  have  at  one  time  occupied  a  very  con- 
siderable position  in  the  Jnbbulpur  and  Sau- 
goT  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
Lodhi  came  from  Bundlekhund  about  the 
l€th  century.  The  Kurmi  fVom  tbe  Dosh 
about  A.  p.  1620.  The  Lodhi  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Kurmi  as  agriculturists,  but 
are  the  opposite  of  the  Kurmi  in  natural 
temperament,  being  turbulent,  revengeful, 
and  ever  i-eady  to  join  in  any  disturbance. 
They  make  good  soldiei's,  and  are  generally 
excellent  sportsmen.  Both  among  Knrmi 
and  Lodhi,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
a  mistress  and  wife,  provided  always  that 
the  former  is  of  the  same  caste  as  the  hus- 
band, or  better  still  the  widow  of  an  elder 
brother  or  cousin,  however  far  removed.  The 
{  children  born  from  such  connexions  are  on  an 
I  equal  footing  as  regards  inheritance  of  pro- 
!  perty,  whether  personal,  real,  or  ancestral, 
with  those  born  from  regularly  man'ied 
wives.  The  Lodhi  agriculturists  of  Upper 
India,  have  attained  some  distinction  as 
swash-bucklers  and  marauders  in  the  Ner- 
budda  country,  and  some  of  tiieir  chiefs  still 
retain  all  the  popular  respect  due  to  flimilies 
which  have  forgotten  to  live  on  their  own 
industry. — Mr.  Ckimpbelt,  p,  193 ;  Central 
Province  Gazetteer, 

LODHAR,  IltNo  ,  of  Kangra,  Falcoperia 
ioKLgnis,  also  Symplocos  panicuUta. 

LODHI  KHERA,  a  rich  trading  town  in 
tbe  Ohhindwara  district,  thirty-eight  miles 
from  Chhiodwan-a,  on  the  Nagpnr  road.  The 
river  Jam  flows  by  the  town. 

LODHOKA-SIJHOO,  Uria.  Euphorbia 
tirucalli,  linn. 

LODHRU,  Behu.  i^yro|^^ 
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LODOICEA  SEYCHELLARUM. 


Cocoi  da  mor, 
Ubdia  DWikajlua,  Bams. 
K»ddel  ta;ii^  Tah. 
SunodTB-pu-tenlui*,  TXL. 


DtLTj»  kft  nani,  DuH. 

Double  ooeoanot, 
Common  SarohaUM  lodiu- 
eea. 

The  double  cocoaout  tree  of  Ae  Seychellea 
or  Mahe  islaads,  is  a  palm,  which  otteini 
a  height  of  eighty  or  uinety  feet  When 
preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one  or 
two  plftcee,  the  not  serrei  to  cany  miter, 
and  some  of  them  hold  six  or  eight  pints  ; 
and  by  slicing  them  in  difierent  directions, 
they  are  foi-med  into  plates,  dishes,  drinking 
cups,  Ac,  known  in  the  islands  as  Yaisselle 
de  r  isle  Fi-asteu.  The  mahomedan  fakeers 
use  it  as  a  scallop.  The  crown  of  the  trunk 
is  eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  palm. 
The  down  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves 
for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows ;  the  ribs 
of  the  canes  and  fibres  of  die  petiole  are 
fiibricatad  into  baskets  and  bi'ooms^  and  the 
young  canes  ere  plaited  to  form  hats.  The 
Lodoieea  might  be  introduced  into  India 
with  advantage.  Germinating  nuts  were  sold 
in  London  in  1854  for  £10  a  piece.— ^eMsn. 

LODO&VA  and  Arore,  cities  for  ages  iu 
ruins,  are  names  known  only  to  a  few  who 
frequent  the  desert ;  and  Chotun  and  Khera- 
loo,  but  for  traditional  stanzas  which  remind 
as  of  their  former  condidon,  might  never  have 
appeared  on  the  map. 

LCENDIA,  Mahr.  ?  A  Nagpore  wood, 
vei'y  closely  resembles  "  Thevus,"  anothei* 
Nagpore  wood  and  said  to  be  equally  good.— 
Captain  Sankejf. 

LO£PA  KATINKA,  W^utmood,  Syn. 
Satnmia  antheraa  ;  a  native  of  Assam,  Syl- 
bet,  Tibet  and  Java. 

LOESS. 

Hwuag-t'a,  Cbih. 

A  kind  of  loam,  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  central  plain  of  China. — Smith. 

LOGAN,  a  legal  practitioner  in  the  island 
of  Penaog,  who  started  and  long  conducted 
the  Jonraal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
contributed  to  it  a  great  number  of  editorial 
articdes,  principally  rekting  to  the  Ethnology 
of  Eastern  tad  Southern  Asia.  Mr.  Lc^an 
who  bad  great  opportunities  of  contrasting 
and  comparing  the  Dravidians  from  various 
parts  of  India  inclines  to  call  them  South 
Indian.  He  remarks  that  physically  the 
population  of  Sonthem  India  is  one  of  Uie 
moat  variable  and  mixed  which  any  ethnic 
province  displays.  A  glance  at  a  consider- 
able assembli^e  of  Kling  (Telagu)  and  Ta- 
mnlar  of  different  castes  and  occupations, 
shows  that  the  varieties,  when  compared  with 
those  of  simitar  assemblages  of  men  of  other 
races,  such  as  Europeans,  Ultra-Indiasu  or 
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Indonesians  (including  Negroes  in  the  last 
two  cases),  are  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
being  referred  to  a  single  race  of  pare  blood. 
Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian,  some  are 
Semitic,  others  Anstralian,  some  remmd  ns 
of  Egyptians,  while  others  i^n  have  Ma- 
laya-Polynesian and  even  Simang  and  Fspa- 
an  features.  Yet  when  the  takes  in  the 
whole  group  at  once^  they  are  seen  to  have 
all  something  in  eonmon.  They  are  not  Iisr 
nianS)  Pfdynesiaos,  Fapoass,  bst  Sooth 
Indians.  The  Di-avidian  laoguag^  howtm, 
or  one  of  its  principal  elements  was  pnAidily 
an  entensiou  of  a  Mid  or  W.  Asiatic  forms- 
tion,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  oommoa 
element  of  the  Dravidian,  the  Fin  and 
Japanese  langnages,  must  be  much  more 
ancient  than  the  occupation  of  Japan  by 
the  Japanese,  India  by  the  Dravidians,  ai^ 
Finland  by  the  Fins.  The  pecularities  in  the 
Dravidiau  physical  type,  when  compared  with 
the  Scythic,  are  African  and  Africo-Switie. 
The  main  affinities  of  the  Di-avidian  for* 
matioa,  thus  point  two  ways,— the  lingoistis 
chiefly  to  a  Seythio,  and  the  phyaioal  wxAj 
to  an  African  origin  or  fintemi^.  Ths 
geographical  position  of  the  Brahui  woold 
lead  us  to  explain  the  double  alliance  hy 
placing  tiie  native  land  of  the  Dravidin 
stock  in  Belnchistan  and  including  it  with 
Arabia,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  lit- 
ter,— in  the  archaic  African  or  Afnco-Semi* 
tic  era.  That  the  Afi-ican  physical  element 
prevailed  over  the  Scythic,  while  a  Scythic 
language  has  entirely  superseded  one  of  ts 
African  character,  finds  explaitatian  in.  tbs 
fact  that  the  Scythic  races  and  langm^ 
have  in  themselves  an  intimate  archaic  coo- 
neotion  with  the  African,  and  the  Dnvidiis 
language,  although  iicythic  moi*e  than  Afri- 
can, has  special  A^ico-Semitic  affioitiei. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  races  may  blend 
without  tlie  different  types  being  effiteed  and 
that,  while  certain  exclusive  or  exclsded 
castes,  or  sequestered  get^^phicalsectioasof 
the  population,  may  preserve  one  type  better 
than  another,  all  may  c(»itinue  for  tomt 
thousands  of  years,  to  be  reproduced  in  soft- 
ened and  modified  fonns  evnt  in  the  ksst 
secluded  portions,  and  to  this  he  refitfi  his 
explanation  of  the  variety  of  phyneal 
visible  in  soutii  peninsular  India-  That  lbs 
Dravidian  race  did  not  bring  with  it  into 
India,  the  civilization  which  the  premt 
great  southern  nations  possess,  as  the  Ariso 
did  theirs,  appears,  he  thinks,  to  be  little 
questionable  when  we  consider  the  aottqtts 
character  and  affinities  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Male,  Orood,  Khond  and  Todo,  the  veiy 
archaic  and  Iwrbaroua  ciiaraoter  of  maay  of 
the  customs  of  the  wrdelY  saDSrsted  tribes 
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which  speak  thein  «  prior  race,  and  above 
all,  the  nature  of  the  relatiouBliip  of  the  dia- 
lects to  those  of  the  civilized  nations.  The 
known  ethnic  facts  lead  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nncivilized  Dravidian  speak- 
ing tribes  are  genuine  Dravidians  who  have 
in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  culture  which 
the  more  exposed  tribes  have  received  and 
thus  preserve   a  etmdition  of  the  race, 
certainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that 
which  chnracteriaed  it  when  it  first  entered. 
The Dravidian  race  everywhere  in  India,  h«a 
been  long  in  contact  with  other  races  and,  he 
considers,  shows  the  influence  which  the  mix- 
tore  has  produced.    If  the  foi-mation  of  their 
language  be  taken  as  a  test,  it  leaves  no  donbt 
tbat  one  tribe  carried  a  large  batch  of  its 
native  glossary  over  all   India   from  the 
Himalaya  to  Ceylon ,    In  the  Himalaya  and 
Northern  India,  the  old  race  lias  long  been  in 
contact  with  Ultra-Indian*,  Tibetans  and 
Arians.   Bat  even  in  the  extreme  South  the 
diversity  which  prevails' shows  that  there  has 
been  great  intermixture,  but  there  are  uever- 
thelees  widely  prevalent  characters,  mo»t  of 
vhich  are  not  Artan  nor  Tibetan  and  are  even 
distinct  from  Ultra -Indian.    The  more  im- 
pwtant  of  these  characters  are  a  pointed,  and 
frequently  hooked,  pyramidal  nose,  witli  con- 
spicuous nares,  more  long  and  round  ;  a 
narked,  sinking  in  of  the  wbital  line,  pro- 
docing  ft  strongly  defined  orbhal  ridge  :  ^es 
brilliant  and  varying  firom  amall  to  middle- 
sized  ;  moath  lai^e,  lips  thick  and  fi*equently 
turgid ;  lower  jaw  not  heavy,  its  lateral 
expansion  greater  than  in  the  Arian  and  less 
than  in  the  Turanian  type  ;  cheek  bones 
broad  and  lai^e  rather  than  projecting,  as  in 
the  Turanian  type,  givinj^  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  face  a  marked   development  and 
breadth,  and  to  the  general  contour  an  obtuse 
oral  shape,  something  bulging  at  the  sides  ; 
forehead  well-formed  but  receding,  inclining 
to  flattisb  and  seldom  high  ;  occipnt  some- 
vhatprojeeting  ;  hair  fine,  bard  considerable 
and  often  strong,  colour  of  skin  very  dark, 
frequently  appi-oachtng  to  black.    We  may, 
be  adds,  conclude  from  the  etlmic  character 
and  position  of  the  ancient  Indian  population, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  small  Turano-African 
type.   But  successive  modifications  of  race, 
seem  to  have  been  going  on  in  India  from 
timee  long  anterior  to  the  Artan  or  even 
Tartar  tiVM  and  imply  linguistic  changes 
also.   The  above  is  the  higher  and  much 
improved  type.   But,  as  in  Africa,  Ultra- 
India  and  Aflionesia,  a  smaller,  mors  TWanian, 
and  leM  flemtticised  type  is  atill  preserved 
althongli  Tariously  crosM^.   The  saocessive 
Turanian  predominant  races  and  formations 
ud  the  Inuio-Semitic  have  in  turn  influenced 
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all  the  great  outlying  southern  province!*, 
Africa,  India,  Ultra-India  and  Aineriuo, 
the  last  in  geueral  indirectly,  through  Ultra- 
India,  India  and  Africa.  From  the  formation 
of  the  language,  there  was,  seemingly,  a  still 
older  intrusive  people,  the  Scythico- Semitic 
and  pastoral  who  found  India  less  Seythiu 
aud  more  African  than  it  became  under 
their  influence,  but  the  same  evidence  shows 
tliat  the  Dravidian  race  and  linguistic  forma- 
tion preceded  the  Ultra-Indian,  Tibetan  and 
Arian  in  India,  aud  prevailed  everywhere  to 
the  southward  of  the  Himalaya.  Their 
route  seems  to  have  been  from  the  north-west, 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  region 
between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Turanian,  Iranian  and 
SemiUo  races.  Physically  the  Dravtdtans 
are  somewhat  Taraniao,  and  the  linguistic 
formatimi  of  their  laogaage  has  a  strong  and 
unequivocal  affinity  to  the  great  Asiatic- 
Turauian,  or  Ugro-Japanese  alliance.  The 
Turanian  formation,  physical  and  linguistic, 
evidently  long  preceded  the  Iranian  and 
Semitic,  as  au  expansive  aud  dominant  one, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Turanian  was 
migratory  and  diffusive  on  a  great  scale,  long 
before  the  Semitic  and  Iranian,  which  must 
have  remained  sequestered  in  some  portions 
of  the  mountain  band  of  Asia  minor,  Armenia, 
and  Irania  and  the  adjacent  south-west 
region  which  includes  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates,  doling  the  great  era  tiiat  must 
have  been  occupied  while  tlie  Tnraniau 
linguistic  formation  spread  to  Lapland  and 
Japan,  to  North  Cape  and  Ceylon.  The 
peculiarities  in  the  variably  physical  character 
of  the  Dravidian  physical  types,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Scythic,  are  African  and 
Africo- Semitic.  The  very  exaggerated 
occipital  and  maxillary  protuberances  are  not 
charactei'istLc  of  the  typical  African  head,  bnt 
of  a  debasement  of  it  confined  to  certain 
localities.  Several  east  and  mid-African 
nations  have  the  so  called  AMcan  iraxta  much 
sotltened,  and  differ  little  fVom  the  Dravidian. 
Even  woolly  or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  universal 
feature  in  Africa,  some  tribes  having  fine 
silky  hair.  The  Dravidian  pyramidal  nose, 
the  sharp  depression  at  its  root,  the  slight 
maxillary  and  occipital  projection,  the  turgid 
lips,  the  oval  contour  and  the  broad  nose, 
are  all  African.  He  thinks  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  strong  Africanism  of  some  of 
the  lower  South  Indian  castes  is  realty  the 
remnant  of  an  archaic  foi'mation  of  a  mora 
decided  African  character.  Tho  position  of 
India-  between  two  grMt  n^ro  provinces, 
that  on  tiie  west  b«ng  still  mainly  negro, 
even  in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and  that 
on  the  east  preserv^-^^^.  a^^^^tj^^ro  basis 
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points  so  nesr  India  as  the  Andamana  i  (lialecto,  accoitliDg  to  Mr.  I<(^aii,  are  tha 
nud  Kiditli.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  |  Khy-ouag-thoj  of  Arakaojft  rude  tribe,  epeak- 
that  the  African  element  in  the  population  or  |  iiig  the  Rakhoing  dialect  of  BanMn^—Jotir- 
the  peninsula  of  India,  has  been  transmitted  [  nat  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


from  an  archaic  period  before  ilie  Semitic, 
Turanian  and  Iranian  races  entered  India, 
and  when  tlie  Indian  oceim  liail  negro  tribes 
uloug  its  northern  as  well  as  its  eastern  and 
■western  shores. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  various  races  in 
South  Eastern  Asia,  reached  iheir  pi-esent 
positions  along  the  great  rivei's  and  by  tiarers- 
ing  the  seas^  and  he  styles  the  original  seats 
as  sea  basins  and  districts,  defining  tlie  former 
term  as  the  seas  with  the  marginal  basins  of 
their  affluent  rirei-s.  His  Tibetan  disti-ict  is 
the  great  plateau  of  mid  Asia  and  is  centrical 
ethnically  as  well  as  geographically  to  all 
S.  E.  Asia  and  to  Asiauesia,  abuts  on  tlie  west 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  primitive 
Iranian  region,  nud  is  cuaneeted  with  China 
and  all  the  sea  basins  on  the  east  of  Asia  by 
means  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Hoang-ho, 
and  his  Indian  Oceanic  basin  consists  of  the 
frhole  of  India  and  of  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  bay  affoi*ding  means  of  uommuniention 
between  the  western  margin  of  the  China- 
Malayan  bosiu  and  the  eastern  sea-hoard 
of  India- 
Mr.  Logan  was  of  opinion  that  tlic  post-£x 
ncsia  should  be  conBned  to  the  great  divisions 
ofllie  Lido-Facific  insular  region, — Indonesia; 
Melanesia  (New  Guinea,  Australia,  und  nil 
the  eastern  Papua  islands)  ;  Micronesia  (all 
the  islands  between  Melanesia  and  the  Luchu 
and  Japanese  chain)  ;  and  Polynesia,  all  tlie 
islands  of  the  Paciflc  to  the  east  of  Mioro- 
oesia  and  Melanesia  as  far  as  Easter  inland. 
Fapuanesia  might  be  oocasionally  used  todis* 
tinguish  the  uortbem  Melanesian  iijlands, 
inhabited  cbieily  by  spiral-haired  tribes,  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  liOgan  remarked  that  perpetual  agj;re8- 
sions  and  frequent  conquests,  extirpations  of 
villages  and  migrations,  mark  the  modern 
history  of  nearly  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes 
find  of  the  different  clans  of  the  same  tribe. 
In  recent  ages,  the  I«au  have  settled  in  the 
lands  of  the  Siugpho,  the  Bod<^  the  Burma^s, 
the  Feguans,  the  Kambojans  and  the  Malays, 
find  originated  commuuities  having  no  con- 
liaction  with  each  other.  The  Singpho  at  a 
lata  period  forced  their  way  from  Burnjah 
iq.to  Asam.  The  Bodo  have  occupied  the 
country  of  the  Mikir,  and  the  Arun^  Angami 
find  ^ukl  have  intruded  on  hoi.li.  The  same 
tribes  also,  separated  into  otans  aod  villa^res, 
ure  pennaoeDtly  at  war  wiUt  each  other, 
ISuki  ^ees  from  Kukl,  Singj^o  ft-om  Siug- 
pho, Abor  from  Abor. 

Anwxgst  the  people  speaking  the  Yuma 


LOGANIACE^,  LiHdL,  an  order  of 
plants  comprising,  3  gen.,  20  sp.,  viz.,  I  Geni< 
ostoraa  ;  4  Gardnera  ;  15  Fagraea. 

LOGARII  RIVER.  The  Wm-dak  valley, 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  WaidaL* 
trilje  of  AHghans,  lies  on  the  upper  cour^  of 
tlie  Logarh  river,  at  some  distance  to  the 
south  of  Kabul,  and  only  40  miles  to  tli« 
north  of  Ghazni,  while  Ilusaian  or  Ossiaa 
lies  27  miles  to  the  uorth  of  Kabul,  or  mare 
than  70  miles  distant  from  Wardak.  Tho 
Wardak  tribe  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  Logai-h  valley.  The  Buruki  rai-e  who 
claim  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  occupy  Logaih 
and  Butkak,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
settled  there,  south  of  tho  Kabul  river,  since 
the  11th  century,  by  the  sultan  Mahinud. 
Their  number  is  about  8,000  families,  but 
they  arrange  tliemselves  into  tribes,  with 
chiefs.  They  are  good  soldiers.  The  Buruki 
tribes  of  Logharh  and  Butkak,  reside  in  tho 
Ghiizi  portion  of  the  Aifghan  counrry.— 
Cunningham's  Ancient  Geographyof  India% 
pp.  33,  38  ;  Latham  ;  Elphinstone^s  CabooL 
LOGOS,  see  Adam. 
LOGWOOD. 


Ch'tk-9u-muh, 
BoU  de  CAmpecbe, 
BUuholc, 


Chht. 
Fr. 
Ger. 


It. 
Sr. 


A  dyewood,  hard,  heavy,  of  a  deep  mimRS 
colour,  a  sweetish  astringent  taste,  and 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  extensively  onptoj' 
ed  (or  compound  coloui-s,  but  ita  cltief  use  is 
for  blacks,  and  certiuu  shadea  of  gray  ;  an 
extract  from  it  is  also  used  in  medicine,  ho^- 
wood  is  the  i-ed  heart-wood,  or  duramen,  of 
a  fine  lofty  grow ing- ti-ee,  Hsematoxjioa 
campechianum,  growing  in  Campeachy  and 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  which  is  also  now  com- 
mon in  the  wouds  of  Jamaica  audSt.  Domingo, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  India,  la 
Tcnassurim,  tlie  tog-wood  ti'ee  is  culiivated 
ii)  a  few  gardens,  and  appears  to  flourish  there 
as  well  us  an  indigenous  plant  It  is  cat 
into  short  lengths,  and  tixej  chip,  grmd, 
and  pack  it  into  casks  and  bags,  ready  (or 
the  dyei-s,  hatters,  and  printers*  nee,  who 
esteem  it  as  affording  the  most  durable  deep- 
red  and  black  dyes.  Ii  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  au  astringent.  That  grown  ia 
Jamaica  is  least  valued  j  that  of  Hondarsfi, 
Tobiasco  and  St.  Domingo,  fetches  a  some- 
what higher  price  ;  but  that  imported  from 
Campeachydirect,  is  the  most  esteemed*  The 
annual  imports  into  Liverpool  are  about  1,300 
tons  from  Houdui^aa,  1,000  from  XobioKO. 


LOHANA. 


t,olTA^rl. 


SMircely  used  for  turuiog.  The  iatroducliou 
of  loi^-wood  was  probibiced  bj  a  stHtute  of 
Eliz&batli,  under  heavy  peualties,  and  all  that 
which  was  foaud  in  tlie  country  was  ordered 
tob«  destrc^ed  :  it  was  not  until  the  rei^  of 
Churles  II,  that  its  uso  was  re-permitted. — 
Faulkner  ;  Siotmonda  ;  Mason  ;  Tredgold. 

LOHA,  Cruz  ,  Hind.  Ii-ou.  Lohar,  Hind. 
A  blRck-smitli.  The  lohur  ia  one  of  the 
five  artizaiis  of  the  Itindoos,  the  others  being 
the  cari>ent«r,  goldsmith,  bnizier  ami  stoue- 
catter. 

LOHA  BHISARA,  Sans.  On  the  ninth  of 
the  light  half  of  Ahwiu,  Itindoos  worship 
their  weapons  or  arms.  The  Instnttion  is 
called  Lnha  bhisara,  Hud  nt  native  courts  was 
of  great  splendour. —  WHson's  Glossary. 

LOHA  CHUR,  Hind.     Iron  filings. 

LOHAIA,  a  sen  port  of  Yemen,  north  of 
HodHida,  which  had  its  oi'igiu  in  tJie  15th 
century  hnving  been  founded  by  Kheikh  Snleh 

LOHANA,  a  powerful  tribe  who  have 
t>eeu  known  as  residents  in  Siud  since  the 
«irliest  times,  and  have  uudei'goue  great 
vicissitudes,  but  still  retain  titcir  ci-edit  as 
well  as  their  religion  and,  whether  regarded 
as  mernhants  or  officials,  ai-e  the  most  influen- 
tial tribe  in  Sind.  They  have  spread  into 
Afglmnistan,  Baluchistan  and  Arabia,  whei-e 
tliey  expose  themnelves  to  inconveniences, 
insults  and  dangers,  in  pursuit  of  their  darling 
objects,  wealth  and  final  i-etura  to  their  native 
soil  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  iuduBtry. 
Tiieir  name  is  derived  from  Lohanpnr  in 
Multmi,  from  which  thfy  migrated  iu  very 
remote  times.  They  have  Bboiit  fifty  sub- 
divisions, of  whom  the  Khudabadi  and 
fUhwani  are  the  chief.  They  all  wear  the 
janeo  or  zonnr.  Most  of  tlieni  are  hiodoos, 
but  H  few  have  become  sikhs.  They  eat 
raeflt,  are  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
do  not  object  to  fish  or  onions,  drink  water 
from  their  inferiors  as  well  ns  superiors  in 
caste,  and  are  oeithcr  frequent  nor  regular  in 
their  devotions.  The  town  of  Agham  and 
Agham  Lohana  seems  to  have  got  its  niime 
fi-om  a  Lohana  chief  named  Aghmn,  who  was 
^vernor  of  Brahmnnnbad  in  the  time  of 
Cliach.  It  lies  alxiut  30  miles  S.  £.  fi'om 
Hyderabad  in  Sind,  and  though  now  almost 
forgdtten,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
(xmsequeuce.  This  tribe  is  numerous  both 
iu  Dhat  and  Talpoora  :  formerly  they  were 
Btjpoots,  but  betaking  themselves  to  com- 
mtrrce  have  fallen  into  the  third  class.  They 
are  now  scribes  and  shopkeepers,  and  object  to 
no  occupation  that  will  bring  a  subsistence  ; 
and  as  to  food,  to  use  the  expressive  idiom  of 
this  region,  where  hnnger  spurns  at  law,  *'  ex- 
cepting their  cats  and  Uieir  cows,  they  will  eat 
ttylhing.'*   The  Lohana  race  of  travelling 
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merrlinnts  and  money-lenders,  are  said  to 
be'  descendants  of  Lohuui  or   Luhur.  Be 
was  the  son  of  Miani,  a  herd  of  Gfaor  or 
Maskkou,  cast  of  Herat.   TheLohana  are 
numerous  in  Dhat  and  Talpoora,  where 
thfy  are  scribes  and  slion-keepers.  Three 
or  four  caravans   annuH  ly  travel  between 
Deraband   and   Kabul,   aud   iuto  Calcutta 
to  Bokhara  and  St.  Malaire  in  Russia,  car- 
rying coarse  piece  goods,  salt,  indigo,  kim- 
i  khah,  and  fruit.    Baber  mentions  them. — 
j  Ktliot's  History  of  India,  p.  362  i  Tod's 
j  Rajasthan. 

I  LOHANI,  a  mercantile  race  in  Affghan- 
\  istan  professing  niahomedanism.  According 
i  to  Yigne,  the  Loliani  are  descended  from 
I  Lohuni  or  Luhur,  the  son  of  ASiani,  a  mus- 
I  sniman  sliepherd,  or  goat-hei'd  of  Ghor,  or 
I  Mushkon,  a  district  east  of  Herat,  who  lived  in 
!  the  time  of  Mnhmud,  of  Ghuzni.  Lobani  had 
two  wives  ;  Syri,  by  whom  lie  had  Mormut ; 
and  Turi,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  Muma, 
Meya,  Tatur,  Ponuch  and  Hud,  who  had  no 
childreu.  Muma  had  three  suns,  Takub, 
Yasio  and  Hyder.  The  descendants  of 
Ynkub  are  called  the  Yakub  Klieil.  Tasin 
had  two  SODS  ;  Dowlut  and  Hassan.  Hyder 
had  four  sons  ;  whence  the  Znkn  Kheil,  Fura 
Kheil,Ibi«bim  Eheil,  and  Kurzi.  TheLohani 
consider  one  or  other  of  the  names  just 
mentioned,  as  the  founder  of  their  family. 
Those  Lohaui,  who  are  descended  from  Meya, 
(ralleit  themselves  the  Meya  Kheil,  The  next 
are  the  Tatur  Kheil,  and  the  Psnnch  Kheil. 
Lohani  himself  was  a  wondering  trader.  There 
were  Lohani,  the  sons  of  Hiaua,  with  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghuzni,  who  returned  with  him  after 
his  victories  in  Hindustan.  Mahmud*8  son 
was  sultan  Mahomed.  Sultan  Masud,  who 
succeeded,  had  no  sons  ;  and  about  this  time, 
the  Lohani  were  placed  at  Derabnnd,  which 
was  given  to  them.  From  that  time  to  this, 
they  have  traded  between  Hindustan  and 
Kabul,  and  they  are  real  men  of  business* 
yuch  is  their  own  account.  Taking  them 
altogether,  Vigne  regarded  the  Lohani  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  mnhomcdans,  and  the 
niost  worthy  of  the  notice  and  assistance  of 
British  authorities.  The  Turkish  gentleman  is 
said  to  he  a  man  of  his  word  ;  he  must,  saya 
Vigne,  be  an  enviable  exception ;  hut  Vigne 
otherwise  solemnly  believed  that  Uiere  is  not  a 
mahoraedan,  sunt  or  shiah,  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Yarkund,  who  would  hesitate  to 
cheat  a  Feriugi,  Frank,  or  European,  and  who 
would  not  lie  and  scheme,  and  try  to  deceive 
when  the  temptation  was  worth  his  doing  so, 
and  the  contemplated  risks  of  detection  were 
neither  prominent,  numerous,  nor  soon  to  be 
apprehended.  Lohani  Affghans  are  a  pastoral 
and  migratoiy  people,  many^^Ji^m^^oceed 


LOHKASB. 


LOKA. 


aanDallj  iuto  India  to  purchase  memhan-  {(i-eaily  to  the  town,  and  Alexander  put  the 


diae.  They  traverse  the  Guhiir  aud  Cheri 
passes,  which  unit^  in  the  Deiabund.  Tlie 
Lohani  from  Calcutta,  Delhi,  J^ypoor,  all 
take  the  roate  to  their  rendezvous  at  Dera- 
bund.  A  duty  of  fire  per  cent,  was  fii-st 
levied  upon  their  merciiatulise  at  Multau- 
The  merchants  assemble  in  Derajah  iu  April, 
and  being  joined  by  their  families  wlio  have 
waited  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  tliej  pass 
ii)to  Khorasan  where  they  remiitu  during  tlie 
summer. —  Vigtte'Si  A  personal  Harrative, 
pp.  32,  53-4,  118. 

LOHAB,  Hind.  Ablackamith.  Thehlark- 
smith  is  one  of  the  five  artixan  casies  of  the 
hindooB  and  wears  the  zoour.  The  Taremuk 
of  the  Central  Dekhan,  known  as  Bail  Kam- 
bar  in  Kanarese,  Ghissari  iu  the  Dakhani, 
Lohar  in  the  Muhrati,  is  a  wnnderiug  black- 
smith. 

LOHA'RA,  a  chiefijfaip  attached  to  Rnipur, 
lying  to  the  south-west  between  the  Baled 
and  Sanjart  parganas.  The  ziimtadar  is  a 
Good  by  caste  ;  and  the  estate  was  origi- 
nally granted  in  a.  d.  1538  in  return  for 
military  service,  by  cue  of  the  Katanpur 
rajaa. 

LOHAR  6A0N,  a  valley  aepflrnting  the 
Bandair  hills  and  Panna  range-  The  hn^'m  of 
Lohar  G-aon  is  of  Lias  limestoue.  See  Ban- 
dair Hills. 

LOHEA,  see  Tehama. 

LOHECH  of  Ariceuua,  Opbiorrhiza  mun- 

fiOS. 

LOHEIA,  a  town,  in  lat.  15'  42',  Ions. 
42*  39'.  Loheia  has  stood  only  Bin<:e  the  i6th 


century.    Its  founder   and  patron  was  a 
mahomedau  saint,  called  Shaikh  Satei,  who 
built  a  hut  on  the  shore  where  Loheia  now  j  uphere,  and  used  to  designate  n  region,  as  in- 
stands,  and  spent  there  the  rest  of  his  days  as  lokiij  the  throe  worlds,  heaven,  eanli, 


finishing  stroke  to  it.  Vigne  remarka  that 
if  the  traditions  of  the  Persians  nay  be 
ci-edited,  we  should  look  to  Bamian  as  the 

residence  of  king  Lohrasp,  the  patron  of  Zer- 
dusht  and  the  Magian  religion,  but,  as  these 
traditions  liave  been  handed  down  to  us  only 
through  the  romance  of  Firdusi,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  credence  they  deserve. 
— Mohan  LaV*  'frttvels,  p.  263. 
LOHTI,  HiM>.  An  iron  seller. 
IX)HU-GHAT,  in  lat.  29*  24'  N.,  long. 
HO*  4'  E.,  in  Kumaon,  east  of  Fort  Haatiu^ 
The.  European  bungalow  ia  5,649  feet  above 
the  sea-  It  lies  10  miles  west  of  the  Kali 
or  Savdsh  river  vihkh  bounds  Nepaul.  Jtis 
not  suited  for  invalids.— 

LOH-ZAH,  see  Dyes,  Liau-kan. 
LOI  KAT'HONG',  r  Siamese  festivsl  on 
the  Mennni  river,  held  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  12th  month,  wiien  o&ringa  of  little  r»fu 
of  plantain  leavfs,  bearing  lighted  tapers  are 
launched  into  tlie  river. 

LOIKOB,   Aborigines  of  the  eant  cowt 
of  CenU-al  Africa,  divided  into  two  tribes,  the 
I  Wakuapiaud  the  Masai  who  are  often  ni  fend. 
{ They  are  pastoral,  iioiuade  aud  predatory, 
j  They  ai'e  handsome,  tall,  light  complexionetl, 
I  and  their  women  are  prized  in  Arab  hfirems. 
;  They  wear  leather  dresses.     They  kiil  all 
j  prisoners.    Their  sacred  place  is  tlie  moun- 
tain Kiltniaiijuro,  which  ovei  looka  their  land 
and  fertilizes  tlio  soil  by  its  streams.  There 
(dwells  the  Engai,  their  god.    They  practice 
1  circumcision. 

LOISE-LRUR,  see  Hanu. 
I    LOJH,  HiNi>.  Sympiocos  crategoide^- 
LOKA,  Sans.  Locum,  I^t.   A  plac^ft 


a  hermit.  The  ten'itory  of  Lohetn  is  arid  | 
and  barren.  The  burboiir  is  so  indifTereiit,  ; 
that  even  the  smallest  vessels  are  oblifjed  to 
anchor  at  a  great  distjince  fiom  the  town. —  ) 
Niehnhr's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  pp.  252-2o3.  I 
LOHIT,  a  tributary  oi'  tlie  Brahmnputi-a,  [ 
is  navigable  only  two  days*  journey  above  | 
Snddya,  but  a  footpath  leads  alont^  tlie  banks  i 
to  Brahma  Kliand,  ten  days'  journey  further 
up  and  2,049  f^et  above  the  sea. 

LOIIITANGA,  Sass.  From  lohita,  blood- 
red,  and  anga,  the  body. 

LOHUASB  or  Lolirusp,  a  king  of  the 
Medes,  according  to  Mr.  Masson,  the  patron  of 
Zoroaster  and  of  the  Slagian  religion,  whom 
he  supposed  occupied  Bunilan.   It  is  surmised 


hell.  In  hindoD  mythology  there  are  fourteen 

sphere.*,  exriusive  of  Naraka  or  Tartarus. 
Of  tliesc,  seven  are  upper  spheres,  viz.  : 
Bliuloka  or  earth. 

Bliuvar-loka,  atmosphere  or  firmament. 

Swar-luka  or  Swarga,  heaven,  the  sphen 
of  the  interior  deities. 

Mahar-loka,  the  region  above  the  pde  star, 
tenanted  by  saints. 

Jaua-loka,  the  sphere  of  the  sons  of  Brsliin'. 

Tapa-Ioka,  the  region  of  devotion,  the  tkoA^ 
of  the  Bishi. 

Sacya-loka  or  Brnhraa-loka,  the  regioo  <" 
truth  and  of  brabnia,  to  which  the  pure  »« 
elevated. 

The  seven  regions  below  the  earth  are 


that  the  foundation  of  iho  city  of  Herat  or  ,  habitations  of  the  snake  gods  and  are  as  under, 
Hari,  was  laid  by  Lohrnsp,  who  was  succeed-  j  in  the  order  of  their  tala  or  descent,  vii- : 


cd  by  Gushtiisp.  Lolnasp  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Herat ;  Gusihtnsp  erected  many 
buildings  thcreou  ;  Behmau,  after  him,  added 


A  tala,        I  Kasatala,     j  MahataMnJ 
Vitiila,       I  Talatala,     I  Patala. 
The  TRishnava  aectariorhaYO  iufittlulcdioka 

Digilized^^OO^lt: 


LOLTL 


LOMBOK. 


r  own,  u  VukuDthaj  the  sphere  of 
and  Gdidtft  the  region  of  Krishna. — 

KA-PALA^  in  hioduiBm,  the  guardians 
world,  are  Mometimes  coafouiided  with 
'ti«s  presiding  over  the  different  cardinal 
;  but  this  is  uot  quite  coiTect,  and  thej 
ore  properly  the  diviDities  who  were  ap- 
by  Brahma  upou  the  creatiou  of  the 
to  act  as  rulei's  over  the  differeut 
of  created  things.  Lists  occur  iu  sevoml 
nod  iu  the  Uarivausa  portion  of  the 
harat. — Hindoo  Theatre^  Vol.  iij  p. 
See  luscriptioiis. 

KG,  a  mixed  race  near  Mount  Aboo. 
name  is  probHbly  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Log,  people.    It  is  supposed  tltat 
hil  race  were  the  aborigines  of  Mount 
uid  the  ueighboui'ing  hilL^,  but  at  some 
time  became  mixed  with  mHi'uudiiig 
ts  from  the  plaius  and  with  the  work- 
ho  wei*e  so  loug  eii^tiged  in  building 
ilwarra   templett.    This   mixed  rtice 
tliemaelves  Loke  and  are  uow  in  posses- 
f  almost  all  the  land  under  cultivation, 
boo. 

ESUA,  Sans.    From  loka,  men,  and 
'reatuesf. 
£T,  Biuio.   Commou  loquat,  Eriobo- 
poiiica- 
'I,  see  Sati. 
K.MA!N,  according   to  some  authors, 
up  bis  rtiitidence  at  Stiba,  in  Yemen, 
17o0  B.  c,  and  finiling  that  the  country 
oiitiuuBlly  i-avaged  by  impetuous  maun- 
torreuts  while  at  other  times  parL-lieil 
drought,  he  built  a  dam  across  it.  It 


LOLU,  SiHaa.   Cordia  inyxa,  Linn. 
LOLUGA  or  Nolika,  Tel.  Pteroaper- 
mura  heyueaoum,  WalL   P.  auberifolium, 
ii,  160. 

LOMARIA,  a  fine  fern  of  Java. 
LOMARIA  SCANDENS,  the  snandent 

Lomaria.  The  low  lands  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  nullahs,  in  Tena&serim,  are  often 
fautaaticidly  dressed  with  this  species  of 
lomaria  which  creeps  up  to  the  tops  of  tlio 
tidiest  trees. — Mason.    See  Ferns. 

LOMAS  lilSIII  CAVE,  a  Buddhist  cave 
in  Behar. 

LOMBARD.  Long  beards  gave  a  name  to 
a  nation,  the  Lomliards.  A  Sikh  is  never  so 
mui:b  offended  as  when  you  touch  him  by  the 
beard,  the  great  facial  characteristic  of  man- 
hood, never  allowed  by  him  to  be  profaned  by 
the  razor.— 2V.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  303. 

LOMBLEN,  au  island,  consisting  mostly  of 
bold  liijili  land,  24  miles  iVom  Futo  Comba. 

LOMBOK,  also  Chubai,  Chabe,  Lada- 
mcra,  Lada  China,  Malay,  Chillies,  Capsicum, 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

LOMBOK,  a  fertile  and  populous  island, 
divided  from  Bali  by  a  narrow  strait.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  cousidei-a  the  Lombok  language  to 
have  a  strong  affinity  with  the  JaTonese. 
This  is  the  termination  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, of  the  group  of  tongues  whicli  begins 
with  Sumatra.  According  to  Mr.  Logan, 
Javau  has  a  much  broader,  more  forcible 
asperate  and  pi'yoitive  phonology  than  Malay, 
and  tlie  Javan  group  embraces  Suiiilun, 
Maduran,  (with  its  dialect  Bawian)  and 
Bali.    In  Lombok  are  beautiful  grass-green 


doveSf  little  crimson  and  black  flower  pick- 
vided  with  thirty  sluices  and  accord-  j  ers,   large  black  cuckows,   mefallic  king 
Fliny,  the  town  became  the  mistress  of  crows,  golden  orioles,  the  jungle  fowl,  the 
and  the  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the :  Pitta  concurna,  the  Megapodus  gouldii,  small 

!  white  cockatoof,  the  Ptilotis  honey-sucker 


See  Mareb,  Suliu. 


KRA  BAG,  Hind.  Ilyiena. 
KU,  Saks.    From  Ioo«:li,  to  see. 


LAN,  Ambotn. 

Snppau  wood. 
LIA,  see  Graminncea;. 


:  and  the  little  yellow  Zosteiops.  In  a  pond. 
Ht  Gnmong  Sari  in  Lombok,  the  fi!^h  swtim 


t  nighu 

LiaO  SAGITTATUS,  is  tlie  Flying 


Cwalpiuiu  sappau,  {  round  after  Mr.  Wallace,  e.xpecting  food.  The 
princes  of  Matarum  must  be  well-acquainted 
with  tbe  number  of  the  population  of  their 
LIGO,  tbe  Squid,  one  of  the  Mollusca. :  island,  ?ince  the  maimer  of  raising  the  taxes 
Cnlamary,  a  species  of  Loirgo,  is  lumin- 1  and  i-egnlating  tbe  milttAiy  services,  as  well 

!  as  the  forced  labour,  obliges  them  to  main- 
tain a  kind  of  census.    The  population  of  the 
ixland  must  amount  to  more  than  400,000. 
LIGOPSIS,  see  Scpiailie.  i  The  whole  men  ciipahle  of  bearing  arms 

LIUM  ITALICUM,  Italian  Rye  i  amounted  to  80,000,  which  multiplied  by  5 
affords  fine  fodder  for  cattle  :  is  a ;  gives  400,000  souls.  If  these  data  are  cor- 
rect, there  aro  on  Lombok  exactly  4,000 
persons  on  a  square  geographical  mile.  Ac- 
cording to  races  and  origin,  the  population 
of  Lombok  consists  as  follows 


l  cold-weuiher  green  crop,  and  is  well 
y  of  extensive  cultivation. 
LIUM  PERENNE,  see  Gniminuceae. 
LIUM  TEMULENTUM,  see  Darnel, 
laces. 

LO,  see  India. 
LTI,  HiKD.   Syringa  emodi. 
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4  Europeans 
1  European  (coloured) 
10  or  12  Chinese. 


5,000  Bugi. 
20,000  Balinese. 


D 


ogre 


ak. 


LOMBOK. 


LOMBOK. 


All  the  Bugi  reside  upou  ths  coasts,  espe- 
ciiiltj'  at  AmpanMD  and  on  the  north  of  the 
islaD(l.  The  population  is  divided  amoDgsfc 
tliu  diflfureut  parts  of  the  islaud  as  follows  :— - 

North  of  the  mountaiDs   40,000 

III  the  mouutaiiis  on  liie  south   10,000 

Western  half  of  the  plain.  220,000 

Eastei-Q  uo.   135,000  '■ 

I 

The  BnlinesQ  population  reside  at  Msta-  I 
ram  and  in  Che  ueighbouring  parts,  as  at  [ 
Ampanan,  Karang,  Assem,  in  the  eveut ' 
of  an  outhreak  they  c»n  be  more  easily  ool- 
luuted  together  for  defenc;e  than  if  they 
wei-e  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Small 
red  fisli  (ikun  mura)  are  imported  from 
Makassar.  Ivory,  Knyu  pelet  and  Kayu 
Kamuning,  are  imported  by  the  Bugi  from 
Sumatra  and  used  tor  making  the  handles 
and  sheaths  of  tlie  kris,  klewaii<r,  &c.  Ex- 
ports are  to  Bim»,  Timor,  Sumba — rice, 
dingding,  oxen.  Imports  of  ponies,  fish, 
slaves,  saudal-wood,  tali  rami  (thread  of  rami) 
-wax.  The  rajah  of  Mataium  is,  t)y  right  of 
eoiiquest,  absolute  sovereign  of  the  island. 
The  rajahs  of  Mataram  are  like  their  auces- 
toiM  of  Kawaiig,  Assem  and  Beliling,  members 
of  the  caste  of  Wasiya.  Altliough  absolute 
moiiarchs,  they  nevertheless,  of  their  own 
acrord,  In  all  important  matters,  consult  the 
prinuipal  giisti  and  ida  of  the  country,  some 
of  whom  are  entrusted  witli  the  execution 
of  what  is  resolved  upon.  These  men  may 
be  considered  as  the  ministers  o(  the  rajalis, 
if  not  de  jure  et  nomine,  at  least  de  facto. 

The  rnjah  of  Lombok  has  the  title  of 
Anak  Agong,  which  means  "son  of  heaven." 
The  indigenes  are  called  **Sasaak.*'  The 


formidable  to  men  Jess  excited  tliao  them- 
selves. The  Balinese  dress,  on  Lombok,  in  the 
Name  manner  as  on  Bali,  and  the  Sassak  nearly 
in  the  same  way.  For  example,  although  maho< 
medans,  they  have  uncovered  heads.  The 
Sussak  women  differ  a  little  in  their  drew 
from  the  Balinese.    In  the  first  place  tliey  do 
not  bind  up  their  hair  with  a  piece  of  while- 
cloth,  like  the  Balinese,  bnt  go  bai-eheaded  like 
I  the  men.    Some  wear  a  short  baju  like  tlie 
women  of  Sambawa  and  Makassar,  others 
have  the  bosom  naked,  or  covered  with  i 
slendang  of  a  coarse  stu^  stnped  rei)  and 
black  in  the  length.   The  saroug  is  almost 
always  of  blue  or  black  rloth.   The  food  of 
the  people  of  Lombok  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  people  of  Java.    The  Balinese, 
who  may  not  eat  beef,  substitute  for  it  pork. 
Both  races  eat  bufiklo  llesh,  goat's  flesh,  fieb 
and  poultry.    The  people  of  Lombok  are 
neither  more  nor  less  superstitious,  than  alt 
the  other  people  of  the  Archipelago.   It  is 
Mt  Riujani  especially  which  makes  on  impre^' 
aion  uu  llie  people,  ou  account  of  the  bad 
spirits  which  reside  upon  it.   A  trarelUng 
companion  for  example,  told  Mr.  Zollinger  uot 
to  shout  upon  the  mountain  because  Uie  bad 
spirits  would  become  irritated,  and  not  to 
take  any  stones  from  the  ground,  because 
tliey  would  resent  it  and  play  them  some  bad 
trick.    Whoever   wislies  to  approach  tbe 
tiegai-a  Anak  must  be  blessed,  fasting,  aud 
have  said  his  prayers  and  bo  clothed  in  wbite. 
As  they  approach  it  they  must  notice  what 
appearance  it  presents  to  Uiein.    The  moro 
lengthened  it  appears  to  them,  the  longer 
time  will  they  live.   If  it  loom  liroad,  tliey 
will  qnickly  die.   All  these  ideas  are  fonntl 
people  of  Lombok  believe  f  tiat  some  men  however  over  idl  the  Archipelago,  round  the 


can  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles,  which 
traiisformiition  they  adopt  iu  order  to  devour 
their  enemies.  The  Sassak  are  a  Malay 
race,  hardly  differing  from  those  of  Malacca 
or  Borneo  and  have  been  converted  to 
mahoinedanism.  But  tJie  ruling  ince  are 
bi-ahminical  and  from  Bali.  The  men  are 
jealous  and  strict  with  their  wives,  infidelity 
is  punished  by  the  couple  biiing  tied  back 
to  bank  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  whera 
crocodiles  devour  the  bodies.  Even  a 
married  woman  accepting  a  flower,  or  betel 
from  a  stranjjer  has  been  punished  by  death 
with  the  kris,  and  any  one  found  without 
leave  within  the  'grounds  of  a  house  is  krised 
and  his  body  thrown  out  t-o  the  street.  The 
people  frequently  do  a-mok,  but  it  seems  to 
lie  deliberately  done.  On  one  occasion  a 
person  doing  u-mok  killed  17  people  before 
he  could  be  killed.  In  war,  a  whole  regi- 
ment will  agi-ee  toa-tnok,  and  then  ma  oo 
with  sach  desperate  reaolutlon  as  to  be  very 
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great  volcanoes,  and  in  spile  of  all  modifica- 
tions which  they  have  undergone,  through 
time  or  local  circumstances,  they  are  all  baseJ 
upon  the  belief  of  a  supernatural  aud  malevo- 
lent power  which  causes  and  regulates  tbe 
working  of  the  subterranean  fire.  No  reli- 
gion, not  even  the  christian,  wiU  root  oat 
these  fixed  ideas  from  this  people,  Impre- 
sive  phenomena,  like  Tolcanie,  sound  louder 
than  all  reasonings  in  the  ears  of  uncivilized 
and  timid  men.  The  Lombok  rulers  are  hin- 
does,  while  their  objects  are  mahomedan.  Oa 
Lombock,  wives  may  suffer  themselves  to 
be  burned  after  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
they  are  not  compelled  to  it.  They  have 
the  choice  of  allowing  themselves  to  bo 
burued  or  krised  ;  the  first  is  the  more 
rare.  A  young  beautiful  and  childless 
woman  lost  her  hushaud,  a  gusti.  The  day 
after  his  death,  his  wife  took  many  batlu ; 
she  was  clothed  in  the  richest  manner  ;  alie 
passed  the  day  wi*  h^^fS^ggf^  Aiead. 


LONA. 


ingf  drinking,  chewing  of  Birili,  find 
about  the  middle  of  the  space 
the  hoase.    At  four  o'clock  in  the 
lOOD,  meo  brought  out  the  body  of  the 
wrapped  in  fioe  tioen,  and  placed  it  on 
of  the  two  ceDtral  platforms.  A 
(of  Mataram  removed  the  clotli  from  the 
while  young  persons  hastened  to  screen 
the  public  g«re.   They  threw  munh 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  combed  the 
aad  covered  the  whole  body  with 
ta  and  kananga  flowers.    They  then 
a  white  net.    Women  brought  out 
ife  of  the  gusti  with  her  arms  crossed. 
IS  clothed  with  a  piece  of  wliite  liuen 
Her  hair  was  crowned  with  flowers  of 
brysanthemura  indieam.  She  was  quiet, 
»>ayed  neither  fear  nor  regret.  Slie 
herself  slaodiag  before  the  iMxIy  of  lier 
■d,  raised  her  arms  on  high,  and  made 
in  silence.   Women  approached  her, 
asented  to  her  small  bouquets  of  kem- 
patu,  and  other  flowers.  She  took  them 
one,  4nd  placed  them  between  the 
of  her  hands,  raised  above  her  head, 
the  women  took  them  away  and  dried 
on  receiving  and  giving  back  each 
H,  the  wife  of  the  gusti  tamed  a  little 
right,  so  that  when  she  had  turned 
ronod,  she  prayed  anew  in  silence, 
» the  corpse  of  her  hoslHuid,  kissed  it  on 
the  bnasl^  below  the  navel,  the 
the  feet,  and  returned  to  her  place- 
took  off  ber  rings.    She  crossed  her 
her  breast.    Two  women  took  her 
arms.  Her  brother  (this  time  a  brother 
ptioo)  placed  himself  befoi-e  her,  and 
with  a  soft  voice  if  she  was  deter- 
to  die,  and  when  she  gave  a  sign  of 
with  her  head,  he  asked  her  forgive* 
being  obliged  to  kill  her.  At  once  he 
his  kris,  and  stabbed  her  on  the  left 
the  breast  but  not  deeply,  so  that  she 
d  standing.   He  then  threw  his  kris 
nd  ran  off.   A  man  of  consideration 
efaed  her,  and  buried  his  kris  to  the 
the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  woman, 
ink  down  at  once  without  uttering  a 
Joum.  Jtid.  Arch.,  No.  ix,  Vol.  v,  p. 
No.  viii,  Atufust  1 858  ;  KeppeVt  Ind. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  144,  145  {  WaUaee,  Vol. 
73,  156,  161,  172,  174;  The  uland 
by  K.  Zollinger,  Egguire, 

(PEN,  Dot.  ? 

fBI,  also  Loomri,   Noomri,  Dcs. 
'  beagalensia,  Shaw.   A  fox. 
i,  HiMD.   Salt :  hence  Loni,  the  saline 
Booe  OQ  damp  walls. 
I  A,  Port,,  Rp,  Cmvas. 
VA,  Savs.  Fortuleca  oJeracea,  also 

rtis  plumose. 
m 


LONGBVITT. 
LONAR,  a  suit  pit. 

LONCHUUA,  a  generic  name  given  by 
Colonel  Bykes  to  some  birds  of  Jhvb,  uow 
arranged  by  authors  into  the  genera  £17- 
thrura  uihI  jMuiiia. 

LONDON  CLAY,  see  Clay. 

LOjS&,  Duk  ,  IIixD.  Caryopbyllus  aronia- 
UcuB,  Linn.  Cloves. 

LONG  CAIIDAMOM,  Evo.  Elettaria 
cardamomum,  Wh,  and  Mat* 

LONGEK  or  Lungi,  Hind.  Long  pieces  of 
cloth,  made  of  fWk  or  silk  and  cotton,  used  as 
sashes  or  tuvbaiuls,  or  as  a  scarf  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  tiiid  up|jer  parts  of  the  body, 
or  are  wrapped  around  the  lower  pai-t  of  the 
body.  Some  of  thcui,  ilie  manufacture  of  Sind, 
are  very  beautiful  and  rich  where  the  loom- 
made  goods,  consist  of  turban,  dhoti,  loougee, 
kamrlMud  and  saree. — Toltinger^t  Tratelt, 
BelooehistaH  and  Sinde,  p.  28. 

LONG-EET,  see  Lang-eet. 

LONGEVITY.   Rabbits  lire  7  years  ;• 

squirrels  aud  haves,  8  years  ;  a  fox,  14  to  16 

years  ;  cats,  about  16  yeai's  ;  a  bear  lives 

rarely  more  than  20  years  ;  a  wolf  likewise 

20  years  ;  hogs  the  same  ;  the  rhinoceros 

lives  but  25  years  ;  cows  live  to  about  25 

years.    A  horse  has  been  known  to  live  62 

years,  but  the  avera^^e  duration  is  about  25 

years.    Elephants  arcsaid  to  live  upwards  of 

100  years.  Of  the  longevity  of  snakes  nothing 

is  known.  The  races  occupying  British  India 

are  short  lived  compared  with  those  of  Britain 

and  advance  more  rapidly  to  old  age,  botb 

physiologically  aud  pathologically,  l^omas 

Carn  died  28th  January  1858,  aged  207  ;  was 

bom  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  in  1381 .  He 

lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  sovereigns.  There 

died,  in  1801, a  Russian  soldier  who  had  served 

in  the  "  thirty  years'  war,"  aud  who  was 

nearly  200yeai-s  old.  Saint  Mungo,  otherwise 

called  Kentigern,  founder  of  the  Bishopric  of 

Glasgow,  s  Scotchman,  died  aged  185  yearn. 

Others  died  as  under  :— 

Peter  Cttrtcn,  Hnnnrlui,  ISS 

H«U7  JanUni  Kngiich,  US 

Joaeph  SarriDRtoD  Nor<re«Uli,  leS 

Tliomu  DuBBw  EngUfib, 

Ttiomaa  Parr.  Kngllih, 

Prnatimborg  XHxt*, 


J.  EulDjEhftm  EiiKlltb, 

OeorsA  wunder.  Germaiit 


l»t 
U3 
14S 
144 

1S« 

m 

13S 

lit 


Donjtlas  Uitrgen  Swede, 

Miltelatadt  Oerman. 

M«ri»WilUuni  Kuaalaji, 

Joseph  Surrington  retained  till  his  death 
the  free  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  of  all 
his  intellectual  faculties.  He  left  at  his 
death  a  young  widow  and  several  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  103  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  90  years.  Of  old  Farr 
everybody  has  heard,  though  why  he  shonld 
commonly  he  cited  as  the  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  longevity  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
seeing,  as  we  have  in§^c%t(^d,^  t^g^fjevr 


LONICERA. 


LONTJIB- 


Iiare  iiveil  to  a  much  greater  age  than  he  did. 
Pan'  had  seen  nine  kings  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  England.  At  103  years  he  attended  to 
his  occupatioOf  and  threshed  in  the  baru.  He 
was  married  at  120.  At  152  the  king  called 
him  t«  London,  and  treated  him  magnificent- 
ly ;  but  he  succumbed  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumph.  The  **  post-mortem,"  made  by  the 
celebrated  Harrey,  showed  that  all  the  organs 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  that  the  death  of  the 
old  man  was  but  accidental,  and  the  result 
of  an  indigestion.  Douglas  Gurgen  took  a 
wife  at  the  age  of  85,  and  had  eight  chUdren. 
Mittelstadt  mamed  at  110  years,  and  had  j 
likewise  several  children.  Maria  Williams 
lost,  for  the  ilrst  time,  a  tooth  at  the  age  of  j 
100  yeare,  but  another  came  in  its  place.  At : 
103  she  lost  a  second,  which  was  likewise 
replaced.  In  recent  times  a  soldier  at  Berlin, 
the  first  to  have  conferred  upon  him  the 
decoi-ation  of  the  Gross  of  Su  George,  was 
living  in  1870,  aged  130  years. 

LONGICORNI,  see  Coleoptera,  Insects. 

LONG  ISLAND,  see  King  Island  ;  Kishm 
Island. 

LONG-LEAVED  BASSIA,  Bassia  longi- 
folia,  fFillde.  Gi-ows  iu  tiie  peninsula  of 
India. 


LONICERA  CHINENSIS,  aee  Caprifo- 
lium  sempervirens. 
LONICERA  HTPOLEUCA,  Dne. 

SOTLBI. 


LONG  PEPPEB, 

burghii,  Mig. 

Dar-Filfil,  Aa. 

Pih-poh,  Chin. 

Fib-po-U,  „ 

PoivTC  ItHiff,  Fa. 

Lange  PMTer,  Gu. 

PepUi.  OtJt. 

P«pe  longo,  It. 

fipsr  iongam,  Lat. 


Evo.    Chavica  i-ox- 


T»bi. 

Chftbai-jaira, 

Fitfili-i-darai, 
Pip^li  Kiiahtui^ 

Pitneot*  larga, 

Tipili, 


Malbal. 
MaLaT. 

Pias. 

Sans. 

SiNOH. 

8p. 
Tav. 
Tel. 


This  kind  of  pepper  is  the  produce  of  Piper 
l(Higum,  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Bengal, 
Siam,  &c.  The  fruit  is  hottest  In  ita  immature 
state,  and  is  therefore  gathered  whilst  green, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  met  with  in  entire 
spikes  about  an  inch  long,  possessing  a  darkish 
brown,  or  gray  colour.  It  has  a  weak  aroma- 
tic odour,  an  intensely  fiery,  and  pungent 
taste,  and  its  properties  correspond  closely 
with  those  of  black  pepper. — J^utkner. 

LONG-PEPPER  ROOT. 

Pih-pob-mu,  Chih.  I  Pipli-mnl,  HlHD. 

In  China  deemed  to  be  sUmulant,  tonic  and 
peptic. — Smith. 

LONG-ROOTED  TURMERIC,  Ekq. 
Curcnma  longa,  Roxb.,  Rheede. 

LONG-STAPLED  COTTON,  Emo.  Gos- 
sypinm  barbadense,  Rozh. 

LONG  TELITA,  Himd.,  see  Mitha  telia, 
Bieh. 

LONIA,  Hiin>.  Portulaca  oleracea,  hinn. 
LONICERA,  tp.  Pbut,  Hihd.  A  plant  of 
Eaghan. 
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Chxnab.  I  Zkiko. 

„     I  Bapeiho  „ 

LONICERA  LESCHENAULTn,  Walt. 

Honeysuckle,  £iio.  |  Houlli-quedi,  Tam. 

A  twining  Tilloua  shrub,  native  of  the 
Neilgherries,  found  in  many  gardeus  of  thu 
Deucau  where  it  gi'ows  in  great  luxuriance^ 
it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
White  gives  L.  Ugustiiua. — Jaffrtyy  RiddelL 

LONICERA  SEHPEEVIEENS,  Z>a 
Syu.  of  Caprifolium  sempervirena, 

LONICERA  XYLOSTIUM. 

Jio-tung,  ChIK.  I  KiB-yin-hwrn,  Cam. 

Its  flowers,  stalks  and  leaves  are  valued  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  dis-cutient  application  to 
carbuncles,  abscesses,  swellings,  sores.  Iu 
dried  flowers,  smell  like  tobacco. — Smitk. 

LONKA,  a  deist  sect  of  liindoos  who 
worship  the  One"  alone,  and  '*  not  in  temples 
made  by  hands,"  which  they  never  enter. 
The  mountain  top  and  syWan  solitude  are 
deemed  by  them  more  fitting  places  to  pour 
forth  their  homage.  They  credit  the  misaiona 
of  the  twenty-four  tirthancara  of  the  Jaiaa, 
consideiittg  them  as  superior  mortals,  whose 
sanctity  and  purity  of  life  gained  them  the 
divine  favour  and  the  reward  of  *'  mookht,** 
or  beatitude. —  ToiTs  Trove/s,p.  ZS7. 

LONTAR,MaLAT.  Borassus  flabellifonnra. 

LONTAR,  the  largest  of  the  Banda  gnnp 
of  islands.  The  Banda  group  consiata  of  ten 
islauds,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lontar  or 
Great  Banda.  It  is  crescent -shaped,  and 
Pnlo  Pisang,  Banaua  Island,  Pulo  Kapal,  and 
Ship  Islaud  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the  cresent 
and  foi-m  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Within  this 
arc  are  three  other  islands,  the  highest  of 
which  is  Guuong  Api,  next  Batida  Nein, 
N.  E.  of  which  is  Pulo  Erakka  or  old  woman's 
island.  Dr.  Abren,  a  Portuguese 
der,  was  the  first  European  who  visited  tfcem. 
This  was  the  nut-meg  group,  and  for  neariy 
a  hundred  years  the  Portuguese  monopolised 
the  trade.  In  1609,  the  Dutch  attempted  to 
take  these  islands,  but  the  war  lasted  16 
years,  and  the  natives  who  survived  all  fled 
to  the  neighbouring  islauds.  The  Dutch 
had  to  cultivate  these  islands  with  slaves, 
and  when  slavery  was  abolished,  with  con- 
victs, of  whom  in  a.  d.  1865  there  were  about 
8,000.  Almost  all  the  island  is  covered  with 
nut-meg  trees,  grown  under  Ae  diftde  of  die 
Canarinm  eommuue.  Banda  and  its  three 
islands  enclose  a  secure  harbour,  and  Ihb 
water  is  so  traosparent,  diat  living  eorals  and 
minute  objects  are sem  below. The  inhabitanta 
are  much  mixed, jp^  ^fi^^  ^mi^C^rths  are 


LOOCIAN. 


LOONAK  LAKE. 


races,  Malay,  Papiirin,  Arab,  Portu- 
d  Dutch.  But  the  aborigines,  doubt- 
Fapuaa^  aad  a  portion  of  them 
1  in  the  Ke  islands,  to  whieli  they 
wd  when  they  first  took  posses&iou  of 
Of  the  btrda,  ia  a  very  handsome 
Carpophaga  codcIiiub,  which 
the  mace  and  is  found  also  iu  Ke 
tab^llo^  and  a  small  fmit-dore,  Ptilo* 
iadamatos. — Sikmore,p.  221  ;  Wial- 
t.  t,  pp.  289  to  291. 
:AKUS  pOMESTICA,  syn.  of  Bo- 
Rbelliformis. 

TABUS  SYLVESTBIS,  Rumpk., 
Corvpha  utan,  Lam. 
THOIB,  see  Java. 
Y,  see  KuDibi. 

AH-KAM,  Gcz.,  HiRD.  Hardware, 
ANGABH  GOEEE,  a  river  near 
Almorah.  j 
BAN,  HiHD.   Ollbaiiura.    See  Bitl- 
dron.  I 
CHIN,  Gong.  I 
CHOO  or  Liu-cfan  Islands,  lie  to  Uie  I 
the  Patchu  group  and  consist  of 
a  island  surrounded  by  smaller  ones, 
island  being  of  considerable  size 
-peopled.    It  extends  from  lat.  26* 
>•  53'  N.,  aud  long.  127*  34'  and  128* 
being  <38  miles  long  and  about  lU  or 
broad.    In  language  and  physical 
Luchu  islanders  resemble  the  Japa- 
r  buddhism  being  more  imperfect 
ir  manners  more  simple.   The  people 
small   islands  between  the  Luchu 
id  Formosa,  are  Japsnese  rather  than 
Dr.  Collingwood  speakiug  of  the 
of  Foimosa,  to  whom  he  sbow- 
of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News,' 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  interest 
pointing  out  the  most  striking  illus- 
which  they  did  not  appear  to  com- 
— Dr.   X,atkam's  Ethnology ;  Dr. 
-wood  in  Traru.  Et/in.  Soc.,N.  8  ,  Vol. 

i  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civil.,  p.  29. 
HOO.  Before  Macassar,  or  Bone,  had 
as  a  name,  Loohoo  was  the  most 
I,  and  the  largest  kingdom  of  Celebes : 
■ddition  to  Loohoo  proper,  most  part 
aod  Bolee  Bolee,  were  uuder  lis  sway, 
'saar  empire,  including  Tello,  and 
ny,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
extended  from  Bolee  Bolee,  in  the 
Bone,  to  the  point  ofLassem,  and 
to  the  point  ofTorathea  or  Tauakeke  ; 
ce  along  the  west  shore  to  Tanete, 
I. — Hittory  of  Celebes^  pp.  3 

IAN,  a  race  occupying  the  connti^ 
China,  Siam,  Cochin-China  and  Bar- 
are  arranged  into  the  Tbaung  Dam 
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or  black  bellies,  whose  men  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  sixteen  yeai-s,  have  their  bodies  tattoo- 
ed over  with  four  needles  with  figures  of  men, 
flowers,  elephants,  tigers,  serpeuls  and  other 
animals.  Sometimes  a  person  falls  sick  or 
even  dies  under  the  process,  but  a  young 
man  cannot  obtain  a  wife  till  he  iE  tattooed. 
The  Thaung  Khao  or  White  Bellies  retain 
their  skin  untouched.  Their  boundaries  are, 
on  the  north,  the  frontiers  of  China ;  on  the 
south,  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  on  the  east, 
they  reach  to  Cochin-China  and  Tong  King, 
and  on  the  west,  they  touch  the  Burmaa 
empire. 

LOOD,  also  Loot,  Dct.  Lead. 
LOODH,  Sans.    Cedrela  toona. 
LOODIANAH,  a  district  in  the  North- 
West  of  British  India. 

LOODI,  one  of  the  foreign  tribes,  in  Sind'h: 
othei's  are  the  descendants  of  Hai-oon,  Muk- 
rani,  Loodi  (now  known  as  Loodia)  Habshi, 
Sidi  and  Jungtani. 

LOODOOMA,  Bhot.  Decaisnea. 
LOOEE,  Hind.   A  grey  woollen  clotJi 
from  Aflghaniatan. 

LOOER,  a  river  in  Comillah. 
LOOT,  Hind.  Flannel. 
LOOKIMDER,  a  river  near  Jonkur  in 
Gwalior. 

LOOKKEE,  Tei,.  In  the  Nalla  Mailai, 
a  fine  grained  wood,  of  a  greyish  colour  ; 
found  in  small  quantity. — 9tr.  Latham. 

LOOK  KONG,  or  Landscape  island,  in 
the  Gillolo  Passage,  iu  lat.  1*  45',  long.  128' 
10*  E.,  is  of  modente  height,  well-wooded 
and  of  pleasing  aspect.    See  Pulo  Gasaes. 

LOOKING  GLASS  PLANT,  Ekq.  He- 
ritiera  littoralis,  Ait.  ;  DC. ;  Boxb. 
LOOM. 

The  hand-loom  is  in  use  in  most  parts  of 
the  South  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Archipelago, 
but  the  fly-shuttle  is  rarely  used.  Both  cot- 
ton and  silk  fabrics  are  woven. 

LOOMBI  or  Noomri,  or  Looks,  ia  a  grand 
sub-division  of  the  Baluch  race,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Abul  Fazil  as  ranking  next  to  tiie 
Kulmani,  and  being  able  to  bring  into  th^ 
field  three  hundred  cavalry  and  seven  thou- 
sand infantry.  Gladwin  rendered  the  name 
Nomurdy,  and  was  followed  by  Rennell.  The 
Noomri  or  Loomri  also  styled  Looka,  a  still 
more  familiar  term  for  fox,  and  are  affirmed  to 
be  of  Jit  origin. —  Tod, 

LOONA,  Beno-  Anona  squamosa. 
LOONAB  LAKE,  in  the  circarof  Maiker, 
soubah  of  Berar,  about  45  miles  nortfa-weat 
of  Hingolie,  in  lat  20*  N.,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  crater-like  depression,  about  510  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  anrroonding  country* 

and  is  3  miles  in 

^  ^^iiizedby' 


LOONAK  LAKE. 


LOOM£E. 


varying  from  5  feet  to  14,  according  to  the 
aeafion  of  the  year.  Former  observers 
could  oot  discover  ecoria  or  lava,  but  Dr. 
Bradly  in  1851  is  said  to  have  found  both. 
The  SLchel  hills  terminate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Looar,  near  what  .appeal's  to  iiave 
been  a  vnat  crater  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
basaltic  district.  It  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  volcauic  outburst  discovered  in  this  im- 
mense ptutonic  region  of  the  Dekhao,  and  it  is 
a  Dearly  circulai-  or  oval  depression,  in  a 
country  composed  of  tabular  and  nodular  ba- 
salt From  Lonar  the  basaltic  district  extends 
to  the  south  as  far  as  Beder  ;  to  the  west, 
200  miles  to  Bombay  ;  and  norUiward,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  near  tlie  ancient 
cities  of  Indoor  and  Mbysir,  reported  to  have 
been  buried  at  a  remote  period  under  volcanic 
eruptions.  To  the  east,  the  great  basaltic 
country  of  Berar  ezteude  to  near  Hyderabad 
and  as  far  as  Nagpoor  ;  and  the  Sichel  range 
passes  in  a  south-east  by  east  direction  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wurdafaand  Godavery,  and 
towai'ds  the  eastern  ghauts.  Hot  springs  and 
streams,  loaded  with  carbonate  of  lim^  occur 
along  the  line  of  elevation  of  these  mountains 
at  Mahoor,  UijuniUi,  Kair,  Byornh,  and  at 
Badrachellum,  a  short  distance  above  the  pass 
through  which  the  Godavery  reaches  the 
altuvial  plains  of  the  coast.  The  lake  is  about 
£10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  in  a  crater  of  6  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  bottom  being  about  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  vege- 
taUon  ;  springs  of  clear  aoft  water  occur  close 
to  the  lake,  which  has  evidently  been  extend- 
ing its  bounds  lately,  as  numerous  dead  treeii 
are  standing  within  its  margin,  and  a  well 
of  sweet  water,  protected  by  a  wall,  is  now 
completely  surronnded  by  tlie  water  of  the 
lake.  An  intolerable  stench  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  emitted  by  the  lake  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  its  waters  prove 
destructive  to  vegetable  life,  though  flocks 
of  duck  and  teal  dot  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  There  are  two  saline  springs  near 
the  centre  of  the  take,  and  about  ^  a  mile  apart. 
These  never  become  dry.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  muriate  of  soda  from  this  source,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  causes  the  deposition 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron  salt  in  a 
greater  or  less  state  of  purity.  The  depth 
of  the  lake  near  the  salt  springs  varies  from 
6  feet  during  the  hot  months  to  12  or  14  feet 
daring  the  rains.  The  salt  is  raised  by  divers, 
who  bring  it  up  in  their  hands.  It  is  much 
prized  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  both  Bei-ars, 
I^agpore,  Kandesh,  and  Foonah,  to  which 
plaoM  it  is  carried  in  bamboo  baeketa  and  re- 
tiUed  by  deelwt.  The  lake-  was  regularly 
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worked  up  to  '1836,  in  which  year  2,136 
candies  of  the  different  salts  were  raised, 
valued  at  Rs.  60,081.  lu  IH53,  Major 
Johnston  raised  35  candies,  valued  at  Ks. 
1,461-4-0,  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
especially  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  rises  iu 
millions  of  bubbles  to  tlie  surface.  The 
carbouate  of  soda  or  natron  salt  deposit  is  rais> 
ed  by  diving,  the  pai-est  being  found  closets 
the  springs,  and  the  following  are  the  names 
of  the  principal  Varieties  :  I,  Dulla,  carbo- 
nate of  soda  containing  83*8  per  cent  of  sodaj 
2,  Nimuk  Dulla,  nearly  pure  salt,  contaiD* 
ing  92*8  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  aodinm, 
Dulla  and  Nimuk  dolla  are  nsed  for  dyeing 
silks,  fixing  colours,  as  medicine,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  bangles,  of  which  there  are 
two  manufactories  uearihe  lake,  where  600 
or  700  are  made  by  each  man  daily ;  3,  Khnp- 
pul,  coutaius  72  percent,  of  carbonate  of  sodi, 
is  used  iu  fixing  the  red  dyes  of  cloths  ; 
4,  Pappree  contains  72  per  cent,  of  ou'boDate 
of  soda,  is  used  in  making  bangles,  in  bak* 
ing  the  cake  called  papur,  and  in  medicine  a> 
an  antacid  ;  5  and  6,  Bhooskee  are  neutral 
carbonates  of  soda  c<Hitainiug  29  and  27  psr 
cent,  left  as  a  deposit  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  used  in  themanufaetnreof  soap. 
T^e  average  quantity  is  213  candies  per 
annum,  valued  at  Re.  608. — Carter' t  Geologi- 
cal Papers  on  Western  India,  p.  33  ;  Drs. 
G.  Smith  and  J.  E.  Mayer  in  M.  E.  J.  of 
1857  ;  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Buist  in  Tra»s. 
Bombay  Geogr.  Society. 

LOOND.  Loondkhoi-,  see  Ehyber  Fus. 

LOONKE,  literally  salt  water  river,  is  s 
term  applied  to  aevei^  rivers  in  Britidi  In- 
dia. One  of  tlie  Loonee  rivers  risoi  in  dis 
Aravalli  mountains,  near  Poknr,  in  lat.  26" 
37',  and  long.  74'  46'.  It  runs  west,  neariy 
parallel  with  Aravalli  range,  and  enters  tto 
Runn  of  Cutcli,  by  two  months,  the  priocipsl 
of  which  is  in  lat.  24°  42*,  long.  71'  1 1',  after 
a  course  of  320  miles.  It  receives  theRairee, 
88  miles  ;  Sokree,  130  miles,  and  about 
19,000  square  miles  are  drained.  Hie  rirer, 
notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  its  bed,  in 
some  parts  of  its  upper  course,  appears  to  be 
scarc^y  anywhere  continuously  navigably 
being  full  of  micaceous  quartoze  rock,  baoki 
low,  and  little  above  Uie  surrounding  levri* 
The  Kaggar,  which  rises  in  the  Siwafik, 
passes  Haosi  liissar,  and  fiows  under  the 
walls  of  Bhutnair,  at  which  place  they 
yet  have  their  wells  in  its  bed.  Tbenoe  it 
passed  Rungmahal,  Bullur  and  Fhooira,  aad 
through  the  flats  of  Khadal  (of  which  Derra- 
wul  is  the  capital),  emptying  itself  aceordiag 
to  some  below  Ootch,  bot  according  to  Aba- 
Birkak  (whom  Coionel  Tod  sent  to  explon  ia 
1809.  »i»I»,_^^gj,f^^b.dof. 


LOOSHAI. 


LOFISIP  BABK. 


Htnam  called  the  Kaj^r,  near  Shahgnrh), 
between  Jetututner  and  Rori  Bakker.  If 
this  could  be  authenticated,  it  might  be  said  at 
once  that,  united  with  the  brauch  from  Dura, 
it  gare  ita  name  to  tlie  Saugra,  which  unites 
with  the  Looni,  enlarging  tiie  eastern  branch 
of  the  Delia  of  the  Indus.  Perhaps  ihe 
most  remarkable  feature^)  id  (lie  tleeert, 
is  the  Looni,  or  Suit  river,  whit:h,  with 
its  numerous  feederi:^,  has  itH  source  in  the 
Bprings  of  the  Aruvalli.  Of  Marwar  it  is  the 
l«rrier  between  tlie  fertile  landa  and  the 
^ert ;  and  as  ll  leaves  this  country  for  the 
t'hul  of  the  Ghohan  race,  it  divides  thateommu- 
nily  and  forms  a  gec^mphicat  demarcation  ; 
the  eastern  portiou  being  called  tlieKajuf, 
Sooe-Ilah  ;  and  the  western  imii  I,  Parknr,  or 


North-East  Provinces  of  British  India,  hat 
were  driven  hack  by  a  lat^e  force  of  native 

soldiers. 

LOOT,  HiNi>.  Plunder. 

LOOTKE  BAZAAR,  literally  signifies 
"  plnudering  the  baaaare  or  shop?,"  but  it 
implies  no  more  than  a  general  rising  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  ancient  usage  is  still  pre- 
served in  Persia.— J/a/eo/j»V  Hitiory  of 
Fersia,  Vol.  ii,  p.  6. 

LOPHANTUS  RUGOSUS  ? 

Ho-hiang,  Cnnf.  |  Ho-ken,  Chin. 

Its  rough  leaves  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  scour  metftllii^  vessels  ;  and  are  given  in 
infusion,  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel.s. —  Smiih. 

LOOT  PUTIAH.  Hind.    The  leaves  of 


beyond  the  Khar,  o»  Looui.-iicpor/,  Mo^al      ^^^^     ^  ^""^  ' 

Commi,xin»  T    »      .V     j  the  garden  cresB,  Lepidum  Paiivum. 

LOPA.  The  Ijeptdia  of  Sikkim  and  Lopa 

of  Bhutan   are  buddhist  Thibetans.  The 


Commission. 

LOONGEK,  a  pheasant  ?  of  the  Ilima-  , 
layas.  ' 

LOONGI,  Iliirn.  A  silken  girdle,  in  use 
in  Sindh  or  a  scarf  are  wora  by  men.  Loon-  . 
gi«s  are  of  eotton,  of  silk,  and  of  silk  and  ; 
cotton.  Many  of  the  borders  of  Ihe  loougees, ! 
dhotees,  and  sarces  are  like  phiiii  silk  ribbons  ; 
in  some  iustanees  eorded  or  ribbed,  in  others  ' 
flat.  The  Saree,  Boonec,  Bafta,  Jore,  Ekpatia,  i 
Qomcha,  &c.,  of  Daeea,  are  now  entirely  i 
miide  of  imported  Brilinii  yam.  [ 

LOONIA  aUo  Loomiku,   also  Loouiyu, 
Beng.  Small  purslane,  Portulacca  oleracea. 

LOO  POO,  Chin.  The  government  of 
China  is  conducted  by  the  Nuy  Ko,  or  Interior 
Conacil  Chamber,  in  which  there  are  four 
chief  coaaeiUors,  two  of  them  Tartars  ood 
two  Chinese,  who  bear  the  titles  of  Chouog- 
thang  and  Ko-laou.  The  Tartar  minister 
imsides.  The  Itoo-poo  are  six  hoards  for 
the  ccnduct  of  government  business,  and  the 
provinoes  of  the  country  are  each  under  a 
governor,  or,  where  two  provinces  are  unit- 
sd,  a  Governor  General. 

IjOORY,  but  correctly  Nuri  in  Malay,  and 
Nor  in  Javanese,  ia  tlio  generic  name  for 
"  parrot."  The  suh-&inily  of  parrots,  to  which 
saturalists  have  given  the  name  of  Lorius,  is 
not  found  in  any  island  of  the  Archipelago 
vest  of  New  Guinea,  nor  at  all  in  the  Philip- 
pines.  The  loories  of  naturalists  are,  in  fact, 
ttnflirad  to  New  Guinea  and  ita  adjacent 
nUods.— Craw/tinTf  Dict.^  p.  222. 

LOOSE  FLOWERED  ALPINIA,  Eng. 
Al|Hnia  golanga,  Swz. 

LOO  SHAI,  a  race  dwelling  south  of 
the  Kookee,  and  south-west  of  the 

in   the    Tipperah  territory, 
28"  80'  N.,  and  long.  92*  30'  E.  They 
dwell  a(  the  sources  of  the  Kurnaphoola  or  j 
Oiitt^ong  river.   In  the  b^inning  of  1871,  | 
^  Looshai  made  a  prolonged  raid  on  the 
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LepciiH  are  a  dirty,  good-natured  people,  re- 
sembling in  cIiiiiai;t(M-  the  Mongol,  beyond  the 
Chinese  wall  — Campbell,  148. 

LOPKZIA  CORDATA,  a  genu.s  of  pretty 
plants,  annuals  and  biennials,  tUeir  colours 
are  purple  and  red,  raised  from  seed  and 
grown  in  any  good  soil. — Rtddell. 

LOPIUAD^T-;,  a  family  of  fillies  whit-li 
includes  the  Anglers,  Fisiliiiig  Frog,  or  Sea- 
Devil,  and  flic  Fiog-Fihhes. 

LOPHOERANCHII,  an  order  of  fishes, 
comprising, 

1  SoleaoBtoma,  |  7  Hippocampus, 

1  PegaauB,  |  14  Syagnathua. 

LOPHOTID^  a  family  of  fishes  of  oue 
genus  Lophotus, 

LOFHOPHOBUS  IMPEYANUS.  the 
monal  pheasant  of  the  HimaUya,  is  double 
the  size  of  the  pheasant  of  Great  Britain. 
The  male  has  u  crest  of  great  beauty,  head 
and  throat  has  metallic  green  :  wings  and 
plumage,  steel-blue,  and  tail,  reddish  brown. 
The  hen  bird  is  smaller,  of  a  dull  brown  and 
white  throat. 

LOPHOSPEBMUM  SCANDENS,  a 
beautiful  climbing  plant  with  large,  purple,  or 
rose-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers.  This  plant 
is  of  fastgrowthy  and  well-adapted  for  cover- 
ing trellis  work,  easily  grown  from  seed  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  rains,  and  lasts 
throughout  tlie  year  ;  the  soil  should  be  rieh 
and  light.  L.  scandens  and  L.  hendersonil 
are  herbaceous  climbing  plants  with  pink  bell 
flowers,  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  re- 
Kom-  '  quire  a  sandy  soil,  or  they  will  not  flower  free- 
in   lat.  I  ly  ;  natives  of  Mexico. — Riddetl  ;  Jaffrey. 

LOPHYRUS  CORONATUS,  see  Colum- 
bidse. 

LOPHYRUS  GIGANTIA,  see  Agama. 
LOPISIP  BARK,  a  dye-wftpd  oft  Celebes 
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and  other  islaods  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Specimens  of  Lopisip  bark,  bunchong  buLa 
-wood,  and  the  gaju  gum  (from  undeacribed 
plants),  have  been  introduced  into  England. 
They  are  said  tofurniah  excellent  dyes  in  the 
Asiatic  islands.  Native  dyes  from  Ari-acan 
have  also  been  imported,  viz.,  thittel  and  the- 
dan»  yieldipg  red  dyes  ;  tiug-nget  and  reros, 
afFordiag  dark-purple  dyes  ;  and  thit-nan- 
vreng',  a  chocolate  dye- 
LOQUAt. 

EriobotiyajapoQicat^fiit/.  |  M«BpiIu8  japoiiieus,7%ttn. 

Lu-kuk,  Chin.  |  Yang-ma,  Chin. 

Yusg-mai,  „     [  Loquat,  HiND. 

This  Email  free  of  Japan  and  China,  is  now 

introduced  all  over  the  Deccan  and  in  the 

Punjab  :  it  also  grows  in  great  perfection  in 

New  South  Wales.    Tt  bears  fruit  twice  in 

the  year,  and  is  highly  esteemed  both  for 

deserts  and  preserves.   The  finest  fruit  is 

produced  at  the  second  crop,  at  the  end  of  the 

cold  season,  and  requires  protection  day  and 

night ;  from  birds  in  the  former,  ami  flying 

foxes  in  the  latter.   The  fruit  is  of  a  yellow 

colour,  with  thin  skiu,  a  sweet  acid  pnlp,  one 

or  two  seeds  in  Ute  centre — sometimes  more. 

The  seeds  gi'ow  easily,  and  the  fruit  appears 

to  be  capable  of  great  improvement.  lu 

Ajmere,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  but  does  not 

thrive  well.    Tt  is  very  common  in  China  and 

is  often  mentioned  by  Fortune,  who  found  it 


are  quite  ornamental.  One  species  of  Lo- 
ranlhus  is  called  Eyee-boung  by  the  Barmese. 
— Mason. 

LORANTHUS  FALCATUS. 

Wotu,  Cas.  I  VeUga  baduilu.  Til 

Badjuiike,  Vadanike,  Tel.  |  ■ 

Natives  of  Mysore  sometimes  use  its  bark 
in  place  of  betel  nut  in  coiijDnctlon  with 
chnnam,  it  tinges  the  saliva  and  month  red. 
—  Buchanan,  AJysore\  A  ins.  Mat.  Med.,f. 
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LORANTHUS  LONGIFLORUS,  Desg. 

Pand,        BoRB,  Kangra.  t  PKrand,  Baii,  Bcu. 

Banda,  Panjab.  |  Amut,  SuUq. 

A  handsome  parasite  with  branches  some- 
times  6  or  7  feet  long,  large  broad  leaves  and 
oran ire- coloured  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the 
Punjab  Himalaya,  chiefly  on  the  eutem 
rivers,  from  1^500  to  3,000  feel^  and  occa- 
sionally higher. — Dr.  J,  h.  Stewart, 

LORCHA,'a  vessel  in  use  in  the  Chinese 
seas,  sometimes  employed  in  war. 

LORD,  Dr.  P.  B.,  Author  of  Medical  Me- 
moirs on  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  in  Bon,  Gea 
Trans.,  1836,  1838,  Vol.  i,  298.   Co  the 
medicines  found  in  the  bazaars  of  Sind  in 
Bom.  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.,  Vol.  iv,  127. 
He  was  a  Bombay  medical  otficet*,  and  wu 
killed  in  battle  at  Purwandurra,  in  1841. 
LORD  NORTH  ISLAND,  on  the  N.  W. 
growing  at  one  place,  along  with  peaches,  ■  of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  3"  2|'  N.,  long.  131' 
plum,  and  oranges,  and  at  another,  with  the  20'  £.,  small,  low  and  woody. 
Chinese   gooseberry  "  Averrhoa  carambola,"  i     LORD  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT, 
the   waugbee  "Cookia  punctata,"  end  the  '  u  title  of  the  king  of  Burmah. 
longanand  ieechee.   In  China,  the  fruit  of  |    LORD  OF  THE  OXEN,  or  Shora-Pati,! 
Citrus  olivieformis,  C.  madurensis  are  also  ]  title  of  the  king  who  drove  Semiramis  back 


called  Lu-kuh.— JPorJfwiirf,  Tea  Districts,  pp 
7,  30  ;  Drs.  RiddeU,  Irvine,  Med.  Top.,  p. 
195;  Voigt,  Cleg  horn,  P.  R.,  p.  SI. 

LOR,  Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 

LORA,  see  Kaker. 

LORAH,  a  river  about  80  miles  long,  rises 
in  the  Shaw)  table-land,  in  lat.  39°  49',  long.  67* 
20',  and  runs  south-westerly,  until  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert  of  Khoraxan.  In  April 
the  water  which  is  briny  is  7  or  8  yards  wide 
and  2  feet  deep.  It  is  ci-ossed  on  the  route 
from  Shawl  to  Kandahar. 


across  the  Indus. 

LORDS  OF  CREATED  BEINGS.  Mens 
descril)es  these  as  being  produced  by  one  of 
the  hinJoo  triad,  but  in  a  legend  they  are 
ascribed  to  the  joiut  powers  of  the  ^ree  great 
personified  attributes  of  Brahma,  Vishauaod 
Siva.  They  are,  in  places  called  Muni,  in  other 
passages  they  are  couEiidered  as  Brahmailics, 
or  Prujapat),  and  as  Rishi. — Moor,  p.  91. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  was  pobUshed  in  1548 
in  fourteen  languages,  by  BibJiandro  ; 
1591   in  twenty-six  languages,  by  Boeet 


LORANTHACE^^,  Lindl.   An  order  of '  (Bibliotheca  Apostolica  Vaticana,  a  frttn 


plants  comprising,  1  ?enus  and  2  species  of 
Loranthus.  Dr.  Wight  gives  in  Icones,  how- 
ever, L.  amplexilblins,  L.  capiteltatus,  L. 
elasttcus.  L.  euphorbiee,  L.  lageniferus,  L. 
longiflorus,  L.  loi^iceroides,  L.  memecylifo- 
lius,  L.  neilgherrensis,  L.  tomentosus,  L.  wal- 
lichianus.  In  Tenapserim  many  of  the  trues 
are  covered  with  different  species  of  the  parji- 
siticftl  genus  Loranthus,  so  abundant  in  most 
tropical  climates  ;  and  the  numerous  small  retl 
flowei's  of  one  or  two  species  in  four  forests 
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Angelo  Roccha  :  Roms  1591,  4to.)  :  in  1598 
in  forty  languages,  by  Megiserus  i'"  Specimen 
XL.  Linguarum  et  Dialectorum  ab  Hiero* 
nymo  Afogisero  k  divei'sis  auctoiibus  collec- 
tacum  qnibus  Oratio  Dominica  est  expresst :" 
FrancofurtI,  1592)  ;  in  1593,  in  fifty  lan- 
guages, by  the  same  author  (Oratio  Dominica 
L.  (liversis  linguts,"  cura  H.  Megiseri :  Fran- 
eofurti,  1593,  8vo.)  The  Bible  has  been 
printed  and -distributed  in  India  io  twenty- 
liv,  different  ''•;f»^^^c^f 


LO-SHU. 


LOTOS. 


six  and  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
printed,  and  in  Tamil  1,560,950 
n  issued  sinue  1706^  when  the  Bible 
in  that  language.    The  Bible  was 
and  issued   in   Bengalee  in  1796, 
Malajalum  in  1816.    The  whole  of 
'es  printed  in  the  twentj-five  Indian 

is  4,772,621. 
,  or  Ground  Parakeets,  the  sub-family 
:iiue  of  the  familj  Faittacidie,  and 
>rBii  or  climbers,  which  may  be 
own :  , 
rder  I. — Scanaorea  or  elimbers. 

PnttaddM. 

Caeatuins,  2  gen.,  5  spec.,  vie,  1  Calyp- 
«,  4  Cacatu*. 

PaittuiDe,  PaiTota,  3  gea.,  13  sp.,  via., 
:  2  TuiTgnathui,  10  Palcornii. 
PUtyondaa^  Qnund  P)uakeetB,2g«n., 

Kmictus :  1  Platycercus. 
I.   Loriioae^  Lories,  4  gen.,  1  sub-gea.  and 

Section  i,  tongua  not  fiUmented. 
S  LoriculuB. 
Seetion  ii,  tongue  SI»niented. 
'as,  4  Eoi,  1  TrichoglouiM.  See  Kama  Irfwri. 

handaome  scarlet  Lori  was  obtain- 
acgillivray,  closeljr  allied  to  Lorios 
lua,  a  bird  widely  spread  over  the 
Aichi[>ielago. — Macgillivray'a  Voy- 

p.  211.  See  Loorr. 
ICATI,    see    Cottus,  Crocoditidse, 
pterua. 

ICULUS  ASIATICUS,  see  Birds, 

RIS  GRACILIS,  Geoff. 

fjomur  tardigndut,  ScArti.  , 
Stanopa  graciUf,  Fonder  ffoatn. 

iruga,    StKOH.  |  Tha-Tuga,  Tam. 
TiH.  1 

Loris  gracilis  inhabits  India  nnd 
,  It  is  a  species  of  a  genus  of  mam- 
beloDgiug  to  the  family  LemuridEb.  Its 
name  thavaogu,  means  "  thin-bodied  ;" 
'ce  a  deformed  child  or  an  emaciated 
acquired  in  the  Tamil  districts 
epithet.  The  light-coloured  variety 
loris  in  Ceyloo  has  a  spot  on  it.s 
somewhat  resembling  the  "  n^mam," 
worn  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishuu, 
this  peculiarity  it  i&  distinguished  ! 
Nama-tha.  Its  eyes  are  extracted  by  { 
gbalese  as  charms  and  foi'  love  potions. 
;  Hortfield. 
rS  DOMICELLA,  see  PsitUcidse. 
HiifD-  SymploGos  crata^oides. 
;HAD,  Rub.  Horse. 
BOON,  Brkg.  Allium  sativum,  Linn- 
SHU,  Chin.  As  to  the  original  of  I 
hioese  characters,  it  is  known  that,  in 


slidiog  knots,  each  of  which  hnd  its  particular 
signification.  These  are  represented  in  two 
tables  by  the  Chinese  called  Ho-tu  and  Lo- 
shu.  The  first  colonies  who  inhabited  Se- 
cliweii  had  no  other  literature  besides  some 
arithmetical  sets  of  countei's  made  with  little 
knotted  cords,  in.  imitation  of  a  string  of 
round  lieads,  with  which  they  calculated  and 
marie  up  all  their  accounts  in  commerce.— 
Astlej^s  Collection  of  f^oj/agest  Vol.  iv.,  ;f. 
194  ;  Lubbocky  Orig.  of  C'ivU.,  pp.  29-31. 

LOSHUN,  Bbho.  Garlic. 

LOSUR,  Hms.   Astniatia,  sp. 

LOT,  by  his  younger  daughter,  begat 
Moa)>-Chemoefa,  Num.  xxi,  29,  was  their 
particular  deity.  The  other  son  was  Ben 
Ammid 

LOTA,  Hind.  A  small  metal  pot,  made 
of  brass  or  copper  or  iron  tinned,  used  for 
drinking  aud  ablution  by  hindoos  and  maho- 

medans. 

LOTAK,  Hind.    Tribulus  alatus. 
LOTA-KHAR,  Hino.   Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. 

LOTA-SAJJI,  Hind.  The  best  kind  of 
barilla. 

LOTE  TREE,  Eng.  Koonoor,  Himd. 
LOTI-PITTA,  Tkl.  Camelus. 

LOTOS,  see  Vedas. 

LOTTIPITTA  ALLI,  Tel.  Isolepis 
articulata,  Xees  ;  Scirpus  art.,  R.,  i.,  214. 

LOTUL,  Hind.  ?  Osyris  Wightiaua. 

LOTUS,  Eng. 


PftdoM  podoo, 

Komol, 

PoDghnj 

fjien-agftu, 

Kammal, 

Padam, 

Ambuj, 

Kftngwel, 

Sal  karamal, 


Arab. 
Bkhq. 


Chih. 
Hind. 


EftDgwell.  Daan. 
KungeTelka,  Dakh. 
Tamare,  Tam. 
Yeira  tamare,  TiL, 
Tellani  padmam,  „ 
Kamala,  SakS. 
Padma,  „ 
Nilofar,  Pass.,  Simd. 
Ban-tamam,  MalKAL. 
BakUkoofti?      Paas  * 


The  lotus  is  a  very  sacred  flower  among 

I  the  hindotm  ;  it  enters  into  all  tlie  oruaments 

of  brass  vessels  used  in  the  temples  ;  it  is 

alluded  to  in  the  most  popular  poems,  and  the 

poets  say,  that  the  lotos  was  dyed  by  the 

blood  of  Siva,  that  flowed  from  the  wuuml 

made  by  the  arrow  of  Kama,  tlie  Indian  Cupid, 

as  in  Midsummer-Nipht's  Dieam,  Act  u. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell 

It  fell  upon  K  little  western  flower — 
Before,  milk-wfaite.  now  purple  with  Love'i  wound 
And  maidena  call  it  Iov«-in-fdleneBs. 

The  lotus  flower  is  also  considered  an 
emblem  of  beauty  ;  and  in  the  Ralnavali,  or, 
the  Necklace — a  Sanscrit  play  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Vasantaka  says  to  his  lady- 
love :  My  beloved  Sagnrika,  thy  countenance 
is  as  radiant  as  the  moon  ;  thy  eyes  ai'e  two 


'og  bnainess  befora  the  commencement !  lotus-buds  :  thy  hand  is  tlie  full-blown  flower, 
mooat«hy,  little  cords  wcro  used,  with  and  thy  arms  itsgraceful  fihimeats.  In Jmndoo 
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LOTUS. 


LOTUS. 


tbeogony,  the  lotus  floating  ou  the  water,  is 
an  emblem  of  tlie  world  :  the  whole  plant 
eigiiifiea  boUi  the  eai-th  and  its  two  priociples 
of  feouadatioQ.  Lotus  is,  however,  a  name 
given  to  three  plants,  the  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum  or  Egyptian  Lotus  figurad  on  the 
ancient  mcoiaineDts  of  Egypt  and  India.  It 
is  now  extinct  in  Egypt  but  grows  in  the 
south  of  Asiaaod  in  the  islauds  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. One  lotus  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Metilotus  officinalis,  and  the  lotus  of  the 
lotophagi  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  ZizyphuN  lotus,  Desfoniaines,  but  by 
Munby,  supposed  to  be  that  of  I^itraria  tri- 
dentata.  Pliny  and  Sprengel  say  Uie  lotus  of 
the  lotophagi  is  the  Celtis  amstoalis.  Linn. 
Lotus  leaves  and  fibres  are  supposed  to  be  of 
great  cooling  efficacy  iu  allaying  the  fever  of 
passion. 

Nymphcea  lotas  of  India,  the  neuofnr  of 
the  hindoos  and  nufar  of  the  Arabs  is  that 
usually  called  the  lotus,  its  stem  ts  extensively 
U3€d  us  an  article  of  food  amoog  the  Kash- 
mirians.  When  the  plant  bos  come  to  maturity^ 
and  the  leaf  has  begun  to  decay  on  the  water, 
the  stem  is  tender,  and  when  welt-boiled  is  said 
to  be  palatable  and  nutritious.  The  plant  or 
plauts  referred  to  by  classical  authors  under 
the  name  of  lotus  is  however  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  tiie  attention  of  numerous  com- 
mentators as  well  as  of  botanists.  To-  the 
difficulty  of  ascertainiug  the  identity  of  a  plant 
but  imperfectly  described,  has  iu  tliii)  case  been 
added  that  of  the  same  name  having  been 
applied  to  several  very  distinct  planta.  Fee, 
in  his  *  Flore  de  Yirgile,*  enumerates  no  less 
thau  eleven  to  which  the  name  Lotus  was 
applied.  Among  the  herbaceous,  are  the  L. 
sativa  and  L.  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides  ;  the 
first,  he  states,  is  also  called  L.  irifolium  ;  it 
is  supposed  by  some  botanists  to  be  Melilotus 
officinalis,  and  by  others  to  be  M.  ccerulea.  Br. 
Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  M.  messanensis  as  the 
plant.  The  L.  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides,  also 
called  L.  libyon,  a  native  of  Libya,  and  about 
two  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  L. 
trifoliura,  and  fruit  like  that  of  feuugreek,  U 
thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  elatior  of  Sib- 
thorp, which  he  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  iu 
Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are  desf.ril>ed  by  the 
Arabs  under  the  names  of  Handachocha,  or 
Hundkookee,  Qarck  and  Thnsf. 

The  celebrated  D.  lotus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  now  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  bears 
a  small  yellow  sweetish  fruit  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  and  has  by  some  been  supposed 
to  be  the  famoas  lotus  of  the  lotophagi ;  but 
this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  jujube, 
called  by  botanists  Zizyphus  lotus.  Lotus  of 
the  ancients  is  also  supposed  by  Mr.  Munby 
to  be  the  Nitraria  tridentata  of  Desfontaiues, 
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and  is  called  Damouch  by  ibe  Arabs  of  i 
desert  of  Soussa  near  Tunis.  Its  beni 
have  intoxicating  qualities  Thefmitof 
Zizyphus  lotus  is  dry  and  nnjdeasaDt,  aadd 
of  the  Celtis  aus^is  is  unlikely  tDbn 
beeu  the  article  used  by  the  Lotoplu^ 
The  Lotus  fiower  on  the  ancient  vm 
meuLs  of  Egypt,  is  that  of  the  Nelinula 
spe<tiosum.  It  in  now  however  extinct 
but  Speke  found  the  Nyanza  tliickly  coti 
with  them.  The  Nile  was  a  sacred  rim : 
of  its  plants,  as  the  Faba  tegyptiaca,  a  sped 
of  bean,  aud  the  lotus,  were  sacred  also ; 
the  former  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
boat,  aud  the  latter  from  its  well-kaown  qi 
iity  of  always  fioatiag  above  thesurfice 
the  water,  were  adopted  very  generallj 
symbols  of  the  ark.  The  .^gyptiaa 
were  accustomed  to  crown  tfaeraseWei 
the  lotus.  From  lambltchus  we  leara,thl 
man  sitting  upon  the  lotus,  surrounded 
mud,  was  an  emblem  of  tlie  sun  ;  and  H 
Plutarch,  that  the  sun  was  represented 
symbol  of  an  infant  sitting  upon  the  s 
plant.  "  It  is  manifest,"  says  Faber,  ooni 
standing  the  physical  refinements  of  lia 
chus  aud  Plutarch  upon  these  bien^ljpt 
that  something  more  must  be  meant  bj  tl 
than  the  mere  uatural  ann  ;  and  I  appiA 
that  in  botli  cases,  the  peiwm,  who  sits 
the  lotus,  is  the  gi'eat  solar  patriarch  Di 
and  that,  in  the  latter,  he  was  represen: 
a  child,  in  allusion  to  his  mystical 
birth.  In  the  Japanese  mythology  wb 
the  same  Hymbol  :  the  goildess  Quaumi 
represented  sitting  upou  the  fame  aqi 
plant.  Iu  China,  the  deilj  opoii  the  loiia 
the  midst  of  waters,  has  beeu  long  a  fa*oi 
emblem  :  and  the  god  Vishnu,  iu  the  bit 
mytliol<^y,  is  still  represented  iu  the  1 
manner.  In  connexion  with  this  diln 
emblem,  Diana  is  mentioned  by  Stmb(v  k 
midorna  aud  Fausanias,  by  the  title  of  lin 
or  the  maritime  deii.y  :  iu  au  aucient  inso 
tion '  in  Gmter  ebe  is  also  called  n( 
undurum,  tlie  queen  of  the  waves  ;  and  Oi^ 
invokes  her  under  the  appellation  of  the 
server  of  ships.  The  Lily,  of  I  Hinp, 
26,  the  emblem  of  the  Uraelites  is  sopptj 
to  be  the  lotus.  Lotus  Is  the  symbol  of 
dbism.  The  mystic  lotu^,  witii  ihe  hioj 
is  sacred  loLnkhsmi.  tlie  wife  of  Vishnu,  be 
tailed  Kamala. —  Wilson's  Hindoo  Tke» 
p.  296  ;  Hind.  Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  tl 
Chow  ChoH),  p,  199;  Eng,  Cj/e.i  Heliodm 
I,  X,  p.  4o7  ;  Lamb,  de  ifysty  uel.  viv 
181  ;  PUl.  de  Ifide,  p.  35-5  ;  Faber,  Kt 
of  ihe  Cabiri,  Vol  i,  p.  314;  Xa»ffi 
JapaHf  p.  595  ;  See  pUtUs  of  Ike  firu  i 
third  Avatar  in  Maurice's  ffi$L  of  Hi\ 
Vol.  i  ;  Strabo's  Geoa^  lib.  9,  f.  361 1 , 
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LOtJK-KA. 


LOUK-KA. 


tm.  Oniroe.t  lib.  ii,  cap,  42  ;  Pnus.  Achaie.^  \ 
p.  376  ;  Grutyp.  37  ;  Orph.  Argon.,  Kb.  i,  t,  | 
569 ;  quoted  in  Milner's  Seven  Churches  of 
Ana,  p.  87.   See  Kriahnii,  Vishna. 

LOTUS  JACOBjEUS,  tolerably  ornamen- 
tal plants,  closely  nllied  to  the  Cytisus  nrgen- 
teas,  aod  jj^rowo  in  a  similar  manner. 

LOUGH  DIVER,  a  name  for  Mergus 
ftlbellua. 

LOUKADA,  Tel.  Bigelowia  iasiocarpa, 
W.  ^  A.,  1 344,  Spei-macoce  strieta,  R.  i.,  370. 

LOUK-KA.    The  (freen  dye  of  China,  the 
"louk-ka,"  "io-kao,"  or  "  king-lok,"  was 
first  made  known  to  Europe  in  1845,  since! 
which  time,  seientiBo  men  hare  prosecuted  j 
inqairies  regiirding  it.  Its  price  in  China  baa 
cootinued  steady  at  24  dollars  the  catty.  In 
China,  Ibe  green  cloths  dyed  liy  this  material, 
are  called   liou-sai,  but  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  so-to-pon,  green  colour  cloth,  when 
dyed  by   the   bark  :    nghiou-lo-se  (green 
nymphsea  colour,)  and  ngliiou-lo-pou  (green 
uymphoea  cloth,)  that  is,  cloth  dyed  with  the 
lo-kao  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the 
nymphasa.    Each  piece  of  liou-sai,  is  one  foot 
or  we  foot  one  inch  broad,  and  ia  1848,  cost 
from  50  to  58  cents.    In  addition  to  the  )o- 
kat^  the  French  Coasul,  M.  Montigny,  sent 
one  green  dye  stuff  called  pih-ehou-elle,  ten 
eattis  of  which  cost  4,920  sapequca  :  and 
another  called  tong-loh,  gi*oen  paint  said  to  be 
prepared  from  the  no-me,  fifty  cattis  of  which 
cost  20,800  sapeques.    Lo-kao  or  loukao,  in 
Chinese  signifies  green  glue  or  green  lac,  and 
all  who  have  sent  samples  of  the  green 
dye  itself,  call  it  lo-koa  or  lo-kiao.     In  Can- 
ton it  is  louk-ko  ;  in  Fokien,  Hok-koa  and  lek- 
ko.   The  first  considerable  consignment  of  the 
green  dye  was  received  in  Paris  in  1853, 
unee  which  date,  it  has  beetune  an  article  of 
tnide.    At  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at 
Paris  in  I H55,  samples  of  green  dye  wei-e 
exposed,  and  Dr.  Royle  subsequently  stated 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  the  green  .dye 
of  China  or  green  indigo.    The  first  from 
China,  the  second  from  the  Bui-man  empire, 
and  the  thii-d  from  Assam.    That  from  the 
T^ley  of  die  Brahmaptitrn,  in  Assam,  is  call- 
ed mm,  and  is  extracted  from  a  species  of 
Ruellia.     This  plbnt,  fJie  specific  name  of 
which  is   not  known,  or  a  nearly  allied 
speciw  is  cnUivated  with  the  same  object  In 
Pega  and  Burmah.    It  is  altogether  different 
from   Uie  bila-roum,  the  product  of  the 
Wrightia  tinctoria,   R.   BrowTit  which  by 
some  is  supposed  to  be  the  R.  comosa,  iValL, 
the  Ebermaiera  axillaris,  DeCand.  Others 
point  to  the  R-  comosa,  Rostb which  is  tlie 
B.  eucoma,  Steudal,  and  the  Butercea  ul- 
miMia,  DeCandolle.    M&f  ■  Edan  and  Remii 
ia  1854,  raported  (hat  they  had  procured  a 
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very  fine  green  from  the  frait  of  the  lo-za, 
bat  were  unsuccemful  in  regard  to  the  bark. 
Mr.  Fortune  informed  Mr.  Edan  that  with- 
out doubt  the  bark  of  the  lo-za  was  employed 
to  furnish  the  stuflF  with  which  to  dye  cloth 
green,  and  that  the  fruit  was  used  in  the 
pi-eparatiou  of  green  paint  for  paper.  These 
points  were  repeated  by  M.  Remi  in  1855. 
All  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  the 
bnrk  and   the    leaves   of   the  Rhamnus 
chlorophoros  and  Rhamnus  utilis,  have  not 
been  decisive.    M.  Persoz  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  yellow  dye  from  the  bark  of 
Rhamnus  chiorophorua  and  the  berries  of  the 
Rhuonus  utilis,  but  he  conld  not  discover  a 
trace  of  the  green  dye  in  the  extracts  prepared 
from  the  berries  of  both  kinds,  which  were 
sent  to  liim  by  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
of  India.    Nevertheless,  the  united  testimony 
of  Fathers  Helot  and  Aymeri,  MM.  Anmud- 
tizon,  Edkins,  Fortune  and  Remi,  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  branches,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  iwls  of  the  Rhamnus 
chiorophorua  and  Rhamnus  utilis,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  former,  that  gives  to  the  green  dye 
that  brilliant  colour  which  it  assumes  under  the 
influence  of  artificial  light.   The  fruit,  at  least 
that  of  the  Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  pi-obably 
yields  a  greeo  colouring  matter  analogous  to 
the  bladder  green,  and  differing  from  the  true 
green  dye  both  in  colour  and  properties. 
The   Chiuese    declare    that  Other  species 
of  the  same  genus  have  dyeing  pi'operties. 
The  Pe-piu  lo-chou,  is    the  Rhamnus  cblo- 
TOphorus,   DeCaisne  ;   and  tlie  iiong*pi-to- 
chou,  the  Rhamnus  utilis,  but,  until  some 
European  chemist  shall  have  discovered 
traces  of  the  green  dye  in  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  plants,  the  flowers,  the  ber- 
ries, the  seeds,  the  leaVM,  the  bark  or  the 
root,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  plqnts 
are  realty  those  the  Chinese  use  to  dye  their 
cottons  with  or  from  which  they  prepare  the 
lo-kao.     There  are  some   European  plants 
which  dye  a  green  colour,  the  blue-flowered 
ScabiouA,  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  Sweden  : 
the  Melissa  ofiiciDalis  yields  under  the  action 
of  spints  of  wine,  o  permanent  green  dye, 
and  theMercurialis  perennisyieldsa  permanent 
blue-green.  The  green  dyes  from  the  Kuellia  ; 
Justicia  tinctoria,  hour.  ;  Adenostemma  tinc- 
torium,  Ca*s. ;  Sanseviera  late-virens.  Ham. ; 
Asclepias  tingens,  RoxA. ;  Melissa  oflScinalis, 
Linn.,  have  not  yet  been  examined.  Various 
plants  stated  to  yield  a  green  dye,  colouring 
matter  have  been  examined,  but  in  vain  for 
the  green  dye  of  China,  these  are  the  Aruodo 
phragmitis,  hinn.  \  the  artichoke,  deadly 
night  shade,  wild  chervil,  ash  tree,  lucerne, 
Lyeoperaicumesculentum,  Jft'//.  ;  Mercurialis 
pereanais,  Ltan.,  Bonabea/at-bOTea.|fi/(iiie«  ; 
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LOUK-KA. 


LOUNCKIO. 


llc^  groundsel  and  the  common  field  clover. 
M.  Micliel  obtained  tolerable  greens  fi-om  the 
beiTies  of  Bhamnus  <'atliarticu9,  Linn.,  and 
Bhamous  alatiirnus,  Linn.,  but  uotimproviug 
hy  artifiuittt  light.    He  fouud  Uiat  cloth  taken 
out  of  the  bath  with  a  light  uaiikeen  dye,  nod 
placed  at  night  oo  the  gvus,  had  aasumed 
towards  morning  and  long  before  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  auu,  a  deep  gi'eea 
rolour.   A  damp  atmosphere  and  dew  were 
found  to.  increase  the  intensity,  of  the  tint. 
The  lower  side  near  the  grass  was  scarcely  at 
all  coloured,  and  a  cloth  left  all  uight  in  a 
dark  room  was  fouud  in  the  morning  to  be 
unchanged.    M.  Fersoz  found  the  fruit  of  a 
huckthoi*n  to  yield  a  pretty  lilac  or  silk.  The 
green  fruit  of  the  Rhamuus  infectorius,  Xrnn. 
( A-vigaon  berries  ;  B.  saxatilis,  Linn.),  Per- 
sian berries  of  B.  alaternus,  Linn.,  and  B. 
amygdaliaus.  Deif.,  afford  a  yellow  colour. 
The  fruit  of  the  B.  frangala,  Linn.,  gathered 
iu  July  and  August  before ,  they  are  ripe, 
yield  according  to  Dambouruey  and  Lencha, 


a  fast  and   brilliant  yellow  ;  according  to  green  dye.    Accordingly  he  sent  seeds  sod 


and  R  infectorius,  which  confaiu  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  ought  to  produce  a  greeu. 
The  European  Rtiamni  contain  a  volatile 
principle,  and  nearly  die  same  changes  tike 
place  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  several 
species,  from  red  to  viole^  to  blue,  to 
green,  and  to  yellow.  The  lo-kao  possesw* 
similar  qualities,  and  it  is  possible  Utatthe 
(TTeen  dye,  so  I'emarkahle  when  exposed  to 
light,  is  a  compound  of  blue  and  yelk)w 
having  separately  the  same  property  and 
nutted  in  the  bark  of  R.  chlorophoinis.  But 
M.  Rondot  suspects  that  the  Buppleraen- 
tary  yellow  requisite  to  produce  the  green 
of  lo-koa  is  not  obtained  from  one  of  the 
Rhamni,  but  from  the  hoang-chi,  the  fruit  of 
Gardenia,  or  the  hoai-hou,  the  flower  bud  of 
the  Styphnolobium  japooicum.  In  IS55 
when  Mr,  Robert  Fortune  was  sent  to  Chiat 
by  the  E.  I.  Company  to  procure  tea  plauts 
for  the  Dui'series  in  the  Himalaya,  he  ins 
particularly  directed  to  give  his  attention  to 
plants  of  that  country  stated  to  protluce  i 


Buchoz,  a  green  ;  and  when  they  are  ripe, 
in  tieptenaber  and  October,  they  dye  a  pur- 
plish blue  without  any  mordant,  and  green, 
violet  and  bine-violet,  or  blue  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mordant  employed.  Dambour- 


samples  to  tlie  A gri -Horticultural  Society  of 
Bengal,  from  which  numerous  plants  bare 
been  forwarded  tu  all  parts  of  India.  It  seems 
estftblished  that  the  ti'ees  from  which  tlte 
greeu  dye  is  prepared  are  two  species  of 


ney  obtained  on  wool,  ft-om  the  juice  of  the  Khamni,  one  wild,  called  by  the  Cbiaese 


ripe  berries  fermented,  very  fine  and  fast 
greens,  varying  from  an  apple  to  a  dark-green. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  berries  of  the 
R.  iofectorius,  is  yellow  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  dark-purple-red  so  soon  as  they 
have  attained  maturity.  Buchoz  notices 
similar  peculiarity  in  the  fruit  of  the  R. 
catharticua,  before  ripening  it  yields  a  saffron- 
red  ;  after  maturity,  a  green,  known  as  a 
bladder-green, and  still  later  a  scarlet.  Accord- 
ing to  Waldstein  and  Kitaible,  the  greeu 
berries  of  R.  tiuctoi'ins  have  dyeing  proper- 
ties similfti'  to  those  of  the  fruit  of  R.  cathar- 
ticuB,  but  more  esteemed  by  the  dyers.  The 
inner  bark  of  R.  iofectorius  dyes  yellow, 
when  fresh  :  brown-red,  when  dry.  The  dry 
bark  of  the  B.  frangula  yields  a  brown  or 
dark-red,  and  the  fresh  a  yellow  dye,  and  its 
root  as  well  as  the  bark  and  seeds  of  B. 
catharticua,  a  yellow  and  volatile  colour  nam- 
ed Rhamno- xanthine,  which  is  dissolved  by 
the  alkalis  and  converted  into  a  maguificent 
purple.  The  bark  of  R-  catharticua  and  R. 
alatemas  dye  yellow  ;  the  wood  of  the  latter 
apeciea  dyes  dark-blue,  and  the  root  of  R. 
infectorina  ft  brown.  The  leaves  of  B.  alater- 
nus yield  a  yellow  colour,  and  those  of  B. 
frangula,  a  greenish  yellow.  A  mixture  of 
the  cuttings  of  B.  alaternus,  which  yield  a 
dark-blue,  with  the  fresh  bark  of  the  same 
buck-thorn  and  of  R.  catharticus,  R,  fnuignla, 
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white  skin,  and  which  grows  in  abnndaoee  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kiahing  and  Niiwpo.  The 
other  Is  called  yellow  skin  hy  the  ChiiMie,is 
cultivated  at  Tsoh-kaou-pang,  where  sow 
thirty  men  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  dye  stuff.  The  flowei-s,  leaves,  roots,  bail 
and  fruit  huve  all  heeii  indicated  as  the  part 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  lo-kou  was  [RV 
pared.  Mr.  Fortune  sent  to  India  and  tofing' 
land  plants  of  both  the  cultivated  and  wild 
species.  The  wild  species  is  a  shrub  and  is 
called  hom-bi-lo-za,  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  its  bark  is  bolted  in  water,  a  white 
scum  is  formed,  which  subsequently  passsa  to 
rose-hom-bi,  meaning  red-scum  bark.  Iliepe- 
pi-lo-chou,  or  Bhamnna  cMorophonis,  is  eidti- 
vated  between  25'  and  .'{6*  of  N.  but  mora 
especially  about  the  30' and  31*  of  N.  Lat.  The 
faong-pi-lo-chou  or  Bhamnus  chloro{A(H^8,  is 
mentioned  as  high  as  N.  L.  39  and  down  to 
N.  L.  30'.  This  seems  the  hardier  buck-thom 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  frosts 
of  Tchi-Ii,  but  it  Is  evident  that  both  species 
exist  in  abundance  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  over  a  space 
45  square  miles. — Repori  on  the  Qrun  dye  of 
Chin€L 

LOUNG-KIO,  a  bird  of  Cbioese  Tartaiy 
described  by  M.  Hue.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  quail,  of  an  ash  colour,  with  black  spots, 
its  eyes  of  a  brilliant  black,  and  sarroiuuled 
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with  a  bright  skj-blue  rim.  Its  legs  have 
no  feathers,  but  are  covered  with  lodg  rough 
hair,  and  Us  feet  are  not  like  those  of  aoy 
other  bird,  bat  resemble  Uiose  of  the  green 
lizard,  and  are  covered  with  a  ithell  so  hard 
as  to  resist  the  sharpest  knife.  This  singular 
creature,  which  seems  to  partake  at  ooce  of 
the  character  of  the  bird,  the  quadruped,  and 
the  reptile  is  called  hj  the  Chioese  Loaog- 
kie^  that  u.  Dragon's  Foot.  They  geuerally 
arrive  in  great  floeki  from  the  north,  espe- 
eially  when  much  snow  has  fallen,  flying  with 
astonishing  i-apidity,  so  that  the  movement  of 
their  wings  is  like  a  shower  of  hail.  When 
caught  they  are  extremely  fierce ;  the  hair 
on  their  legs  bristles  up  If  you  approach  them. 
— live**  Recollections  of  Jonmey^  p.  92, 

IX)UR,  a  river  near  Mattee  Cottah  in 
Sylhet. 

LOUR,   the   inhabitants   of  Lurislan, 


cum  esculentura,  is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica  and  of  a  geDUS>  of  the  same  family  as 
potatoes.  There  are  two  sorts,  single  and 
double :  they  may  be  sown  immediately 
the  rains  commence,  in  beds  ;  afterwards 
transplanted  in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and 
trailed  upon  sticks  of  a  strong  descrip- 
tiou.  If  the  soil  is  good,  they  will  grow  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  double* 
which  are  the  finest,  if  sown  io  June,  ripen 
in  October.  The  lower  branches  shonld  be 
pruned,  and  a  snucessiou  of  crops  may  be 
kept  up  until  April.  The  small  single  tomato, 
with  a  slight  protection  from  the  dry  winds, 
will  continue  until  the  nms.-^Jaffrey. 

LOVE  EZ^  SiAH.  Guava  tree. 

LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING,  Amarantus. 

LOVI  LOVI,  Singh.  Flacourtia  inermis, 
Roxb. 

LOWANG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Chnsan 


Persian  province  joining  the  pashalik  of  Archipelago,)s94miles  long  and  6  miles  broad. 


Bagdad  on  the  east,  and  extending  to  tlie 
Baohtiyari  mouataiiu.~-£aroN  de  Bod^M 
Travelt  in  Luri$tan  ;  Sir  M.  RmolinsoH*s 
Memoir  Tran*.  Geoff.  Soc^  1839  ;  Fettier, 
Caravan  Journeys,  p.  8.    See  Lur,  Luristan. 

LOUBEIRO,  J.  de.  Father  Loureiro,  a 
native  of  Portugal,  author  of  the  Flora 
Cochin-Chinensts,  1  vol.,  1790,  resided  for 
thirty-six  years  in  th^  kiugdom  of  Cochio- 
Ghina,  whither  he  proceeded  as  a  missionary, 
bat  finding  that  Eu  i-opeans  were  not  permitted 
to  reaide  Uiere  without  good  cause,  he  entered 
the  servioe  of  the  king  as  chief  mathematician 
and  nataraliat.  The  Flora  CWiin-Chinensis 
was  published  at  Liebon,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  in  1790  ;  and  a  second  edition,  edited 
by  Willdenow,  with  a  few  notes,  appeared  in 
octavo,  at  Berlin,  in  1 793.  In  the  herlwrium 
of  the  British  Museum  there  aie  several 
small  ooUections,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Indian  botanist,  especially  one 
containing  many  of  Loureiro's  plants,  which 
are  not  rMdily  recc^nizable,  at  all  events  as 
to  species,  by  the  descriptions  in  the  Flora 
Cochin -Chinensis.  There  are  also  consider- 
able numbers  of  specimens  forwarded  to  Sir 
Josei^t  Banks  by  Boxbni^h,  Hamilton  and 
Rusell,  which  are 'occasioDalty  of  use  in  de- 
termining the  species  described  by  Boxbui^h. 
The  British  Museum  also  contains  Konig's 
colleetioiis  and  manuscripts,  Kxmpfer's  Japan 
and  other  plants,  and  Hermann's  herbarium. 
—  Booker  and  Thomion't  Flora  Indiea. 

LOUSE-WORT,  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

LOUZ,  Akab.  Amygdalus  communis, 
Sweet  almond. 

LOUZAN,  Malay.  Amygdalus  communis. 

LOUZ  UL  MUER,  Aa.  Amygdalus  com- 
mnaia,  Ltim.,  Bitter  almond 

LOVfi-APPLE,  or  tomato,  the  Lycoperai- 
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LOWANNA,  see  Kutoh  or  Cutch,  Lohana. 
LOWD,  see  Dyes,  Lod'h. 
LOWER  BENGAL,  a  term  applied  to 
the  districts  in  the  proximity  of  Calcutta. 
LOWI,  Mahr.  Artocarpus  lacoocha,  Hoxb. 
LOWLAND  SCREW  FINE,  Pandanus 
furcatuR. 

LOXA,  see  Bark,  Cinchona. 
LOXIA  CURVIROSTRA,  the  common 
Crossbill,  has  the  circuit  of  northern  regions, 
all  Europe,  Affifhanistan,  is  an  irregplar  visi- 
tant in  Britain  alid  in  America,  it  has  been 
obtained  ao  far  south  as  in  the  Bermudas. 
A-  much  smaller  spemes  inbabita  the  Hima- 
laya, the  L.  Himalayana. 

LOXIA  BIFASCIATA,  the  European 
White-winged  Crossbill  of  K.  Europe  and 
Asia,  in  the  Himalaya,  is  rare  in  Britain. 
Xnother  species  is  Loxia  pityopsittaeus. 
LOZA  DE  BARRO,  Sp.  Earthenware. 
LOTARI,  Bekg.    Andropogon  bladhii. 
L'R  PUKHTUN,  also  L'r  Pushtun,  a  terra 
applied  by  the  Affghan  race  to  their  language. 
See  Affghan,  India,  Language. 
LU,  see  ludia. 

LU,  Hind.   Symplocos  cratsgoidet. 

LUA,  Coghih^Jhim.  Rice. 

LUANG  PHBA  BANG,  a  Laos  district 
on  the  Meikong  which  has  largely  extended 
its  powei's  towards  the  north  and  carries  on 
trade  with  Siam,  Cochin-Chinaand  a  Chinese 
race  called  Lo-Lo.    See  India. 

LUAR,  Hind.   Tecoma  undulata. 

LUBAN,  in  lat.  13'  44'  N.,  lOl^  miles 
long,  is  the  largest  island  of  a  detached  group 
fronting  the  south-west  end  of  Luzon-and  the 
north-west  end  of  Mindoro.  It  is  high  in  the 
middle  but  low  at  each  extreme. 

LUBAN,  Arab.,  Duk.,  Gds.,  Hivd., 
Mal.,  Pkks.  Fnmi  Gr^^^jamin  ; 


LtJBBAY. 


LUOH-CH-HA. 


Olibanam;  resin  of  Boswelliathurifera,  fnuik- 
inceose  ;  Styrax  benzom. 

LUBANAH,  HiMD.  A  caste  of  agricul- 
turists, also  grain  carriers,  settled  in  Bagur 
and  Kantul  ;  they  live  in  villages,  sometimes 
mingling  with  other  cultivators,  nod  some- 
times having  a  village  exclusively  to  them- 
selves. They  are  sudra  hindoos,  originally 
from  Quzerat,  and  are  a  quiet  and  inofiensive 
race,  differing  widely  ftom  the  Biiijan-i, 
though  engaged  in  the  BBine  trade.  The 
Labanah  are  also  cnltlvators,  but  follow  no 
other  occupations. — Malcolm**  Central  In- 
dia, Vol  a,  p.  152. 

LUEANI  AOD,  Di;k.  Benjamin. 

LUBECK ISLAN  D  or  Bawean,  one  of  the 
Carimon  islands,  is  in  lat.  5'  49'  S.,  long.  1 12* 
46'  E.,  and  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 
See  Lubek, 

LUBAR,  HiiTD.    Phytolacca  decaudra. 

LUBBAT-UT  TUARIKH,  see  Abdul 
Latif. 

LUBBAY  are  in  large  nombers  on  the 
Eastern  Coast,  chiefly  between  Fulicat  on 
the  north,  and  Negapatam  on  the  south  ;  their 
head-qnarters  being  at  Nagor,  near  Nega- 
patam, the  burial  place  of  their  patron  saint 
Nagor  Meera  Sahib,  to  whose  shrine  numer- 
ous pilgrimoges  are  made  by  the  tribe. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
mafaomedans  and  hindoos,  and  are  by  some 
supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  during 
the  mahomedan  conquest,  when  numbers  of 
hindoos  were  foraibly  converted  to  the  maho- 
medan faith,  bat  the  prevailing  belief  is  that, 
like  the  Hoplah  of  the  Western  Coast,  they 
are  descendants  of  Arab  mei-chants  and  the 
women  of  the  South  of  India.  Th^  are 
mahomedans  and  practice  circumcision.  Fby- 
stcally,  they  are  good-looking,  tall,  well-made, 
and  robust,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  obesity, 
of  light  eomplexioo  and  well -developed  limbs, 
not  unlike  the  Moplah  of  the  Western  Coast 
in  their  general  configuration.  The  cranium  is 
singularly  and  strikingly  small ;  Uie  eyes  are 
slightly  oblique  and  not  wanting  in  expression ; 
cheek  bones  prominent ;  lower  jaw,  large  and 
heavy  ;  beard  in  some  instances  full  and  long, 
but  in  most  cases  deddadly  sparse.  They 
generally  wear  the  Loongee,  a  cloth  loosely 
wrapped  round  the  waist  and  extending  below 
the  knees ;  they  also  wear  bright-coloured 
jackets,  occasionally  turbans  ;  the  most  fre- 
quent head-gear  being  a  skull  cap,  fitting 
closely  to  a  shaved  head.  Like  mussnlmans 
they  live  freely  on  animals  and  vegetables, 
making  use  of  all  kinds  of  flesh  meats,  saving 
pork  for  which  they  have  a  religious  abhor- 
rence. Their  language  is  Tamil,  though  aoine 
talk  a  little  Hindoostanee.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly iudofttrioua  and  enterpriting  ia 
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their  habits  and  pursuits,  there  being  hardly 
a  trade  or  calling  in  which  &ey  do  not  try 
to  succeed.  They  make  persevering  fisher- 
men and  good  boatmen.  'They  are  lapidariei, 
weavers,  dyers,  mat-makers,  jewellers,  gar- 
deners, bazaarmon,  grocers,  boal-maken  and 
owners,  and  merchauts.  As  r^ards  the 
leather  and  horn  trade,  they  excel  ai  mer- 
chants ;  in  short,  there  are  few  ehuMs  of 
Natives  in  Southern  India  who^  in  energy, 
industry,  and  perseverauce,  can  compels 
with  the  Lubbay.  The  Lnbbays  of  Tiaae* 
velly  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  Arab 
tradei's,  who  settled  on  the  sea  coast  towns 
some  three  or  four  centuries  ngo,  and  formed 
connections  with  the  lower  caste  Tamil  wc- 
men. — Drt.  Bildetbeck  and  fVilton  in  Mad. 
Govt.  Pro. 
LUBEK  of  Avicenoa,  Cordiamyxa, 
LUBEK,  the  old  name  of  the  island  of 
Bawean,  forming  a  pennon  of  the  resideocy 
of  Sourabaya,  lies  ak<>ut  uxteen  Dntch  (for^ 
eight  English)  miles  to  the  north  cf  Vymg 
Pangka,  in  6*  90  South  latitude^  and  (12'3» 
W.  longitude  (Greenwich),  and  contsini 
about  86  square  (Dutch)  geographical  milei, 
44  English  miles.  It  is  one  of  tlie  com- 
mon islands  and  is  about  30  miles  in 
circumference.  The  countij  in  general  ii 
very  mountainous,  modi  it  is  only  near  the  sea 
(hat  some  plaios  are  found,  on  the  largest  of 
which,  about  3^  miles  in  circumference^  tbs 
principal  Tillage  Sangkapura  is  situated.  Tbe 
Bawean  race  are  probably  deacendanti  <^  tbe 
Madurese,  Whose  language  with  a  few  mocHfl- 
cations  prevails,  though  they  diffur  from  Ibem 
in  dress;  bat  in  this  respect  agree  closely 
with  tbe  Bogi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dessa 
Dipanga  employ  the  Javanese  language. — 
Joum.  Jnd.  Arch.t  Vol.  v.  So.  T.  Ses 
Bowean,  India,  Jati,  Lubeck. 

LUBRUNG,  see  Konawer,  SinoiipiK 
LUBUH-AN,  see  Kyan. 
LUBUNG,  also  Lnbnogn,  Bavo.  Clon 
tree,  Eugenia  caryopbyllata.- 

LUBUN6U-LATA,  Bcire.  Climbing 
limonia,  Lnvanga  scandens. 

LUCEPARA  ISLAND,  in  lat  ff*  40*  8^ 
and  long.  127*  21'  E.,  a' group  of  fire  loir 
isles  in  tbe  Moluoeas. 

LUCEPARA  ISLAND,  in  lat.  3'  18f 
S.,  long.  106*  10*  £.,  is  about  a  mile  in  extant, 
at  the  southeni  entrance  of  Banca  Strait.  It 
is  covered  with  tall  trees. 
LUCERN,  Medicago  sativa.  See  Grasses. 
LUCERNA,  It.  Lamp. 
LUCERNARIAD^,  see  Zoantharia. 
LUCHA  KOL,  see  India,  Kol. 
LUCHANNU,  Hind.    Oxalis  sensitiva. 
LUCH-CH-HA,  Hnn>.  A  necUwse  won 
tight  round  the  neck.  r^^^^U 


LlJCKNOW. 


LUCOK. 


XiUCHHI,  HiKD.   A  Bweetmeftt 

LUGH-KA,  •eeHohar-FunUwe,  Jubti. 

LUCHU>  we  Arehipebgo^  India,  IioochtK^ 
Liaohia. 

LUCHUAK,  see  India. 

LUOIFEB  TYPUS,  see  Stonupoda. 

LUCIOCEPHALID^  is  a  famUy  oS 
plants  of  one  genus  Xiuciocephalas. 

LUCK,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
ni  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  laaocan,"  to  catch,  and 
mttM  UTtiiiDg  caught  Thus  the  hanl  of  the 
Mierman  wonid  be  his  "  lack.**  At  times 
■liwMt  frniUees,  at  time^  so  sueeessful  tiiai 
the  Beta  Mem  ready  to  break,  aneh  strange 
reults  an  inezplieable  to  him  except  on  tSe 
gronnd  of  acMDoe  mysterious  fate  working  in 
particalar  places  at  particular  seasons.  Thus 
to  the  fisherman,  luck  does  not  mean  mere 
chance.  His  use  of  the  word  is  not  so  far 
off  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  in  the 
early  translation  of  the  Psalter  given  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the  last  verse 
of  the  i29th  Pslam  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord 
Reaper  you  :  we  wish  yoo  good  luck  in  the 
name  of  the  Lcvd.'*  Nevertheless  hia  super- 
stion  oomoe  ont  in  the  way  he  watches  for 
<aiens  of  this  good  luck.  Sometimes  at  the 
banning  of  a  voyage  a  turbot  wilt  leap  out 
of  the  net  upon  the  deck.  Immediately  the 
erew  gather  round  it,  intent  upon  watching 
it  as  it  lies  fluttering,  gasping  for  breath. 
Should  it  manage  to  throw  itself  quite  over, 
the  augurs  are  delighted  ;  they  will  make  a 
hundred  pounds  by  the  voyage.  If  by  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  nature  it  throws  itself 
orer  again,  Uieir  joy  knows  no  bounds. 
An  old  fish-wife  sells  ber  first  lot  of  herrings 
and  the  pnrduiser  gives  her  a  silver  shilling. 
She  si»t8  upon  both  sides,  and  puts  it  away 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  innermost 
pocket.  That  silver  shilling  was  an  omen  of 
good  luck,  bat  it  is  not  wise  to  parade  her 
happy  fate,  lest  some  Nemesis  should  roar  it 
in  a  moment,  so  she  appears  to  treat  it  with 
emtempt  and  hides  it  out  of  sight.  The  word 
osed  by  the  hindoo,  for  luck,is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Lnchmi  orLakshmi,  or  from  the  Sans- 
crit word  Lnchmee.  The  hindoo  phrase,  she  is 
the  Lntcbmee  to  her  man,  ugnifiea  that  she 
is  the  source  of  good  luck  to  Iwr  husband. — 
Great  KarmoMM  and  it§  Fitkermen  in 
Golden  Bonre  ;  Tr.  Hind,,  Vol.  ii,  p.  344. 

LUCKAIREE,  a  small  river  of  Bauda. 

LOCKIAH,  a  river  near  Moraparah  in 
Dacca. 

LUCEJUIUNA,  Beno.  Atropa  acumi- 
nata, RoyU. 

LUC^OW,  the  chief  town  of  Oudh.  It 
is  about  60  miles  from  Cawnpore.  Its  popu- 
lation ie  estimated  at  300,000.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Indian  rebels  in  1 857.    It  was  entered 
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on  the  25th  August  1857  by  generals  Have- 
lock  and  Ontram  and  was  relieved  by  general 
Havelockoa  the  25th  September  1857.  The 
second  relief  of  -Lucknow  was  effected  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  17th  November 
1857,  its  fiual  capture  occurred  on  the  19th 
March  1858.  Lucknow  was  so  named  by 
Bama,  in  compliment  to  his  brother  Lacsh- 
mao. 

LUCKPUT,  a  fort  2\  miles  in  circura- 
ference  on  the  bank  of  the  Koi'ee  river,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Guch.  The  atones 
from  which  it  was  built,  have  been  taken 
from  Wagam-chaora-ka-Ghad,  a  mined  city 
of  the  Cbaora  Rajputs.  * 

LUCON,  or  Luzon,  the  great  group  of  the 
Philippines,  although  contiguous  to  the  pro- 
per Indian  Archipelago,  di&rs  materially  in 
climate  and  the  mauners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  extends  over  fifteen  degrees  from  near  lat^ 
5*  to  20*  north,  and  consists  of  mfiuy  islands  to 
which  only  Lucon  and  Mindanao  are  of  great 
site.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  the  same 
tawny-complexioned,  lank-hairedf  short  and 
squab  race,  as  the  pnucipal  inhabitants  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  IndUn  Archipelago. 
The  focus  of  the  aboriginal  civilization  of  Sie 
Philippines,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been 
the  main  island  of  the  group,  Lucon.  This 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese 
word  lasuug,  meaning  a  rice-raortar.  The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  asked  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  the  natives,  who  certaioly  had 
none,  thinking  they  meant  a  rice-mortar, 
which  was  before  the  speakers  at  the  time, 
answered  accordingly.  In  the  Philippines 
are  many  separate  nations  or  tribes  speaking 
distinct  languaf^es,  unintelligible  to'  each 
other.  The  principal  languages  of  LucoQ 
are  the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  &e  Pangasiuao, 
and  the  Ilo<!0,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popula- 
tion of  2,250,000  ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a 
wide  currency  among  the  southern  islands 
of  the  group,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay, 
containing  1,200,000  people.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
teUs  us  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  phouetic  character  and  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 
of  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  fhnoying  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  language,  or  languages  sprung  from  a 
common  pareut,  and  only  diversified  by  the 
effects  of  time  and  dintance,  aud  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Bisaya  Dictionary  gives 
similar  results.  There  are  negroes  in  several 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
especially  of  the  principal  islaod,  Lucon,  and 
in  Negros,  said  to  take  its  Spanish  name  from 
them. — CrawfurtTt  Malay  Gram,  atid  Diet., 
Vol.  i,  p.  163.  See  Archipelago,  India, 
Luzon,  Monsoon,  TypboottT-  I 

^  Digfli^y^OOgie 


LUDZU  COUNTRY. 


LUFFATA. 


LUCHUBAU,  SEEDS. 

Tft-fuDg-tazs,  ChtF- 

Seeds  of  the  Chaalmoogra  odorata. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA,  one  of 
Eaglaiid's  common  hot-house  ornameats, 
grows  in  profusion  on  the  dry  micaceous 
rocks  at  the  Tambur  river  in  Eiist  Nepaul  ; 
aUo  in  Sythet,  its  goi^ons  heads  of  blos- 
aoms  scent  the  air,  and  Thanbergia  convol- 
ynlus  ^nd  odier  climbers,  hung  in  graceful 
festoons  on  the  boughs. — Hooker'g  Bim. 
Jour.,  Vol,  \,  p.  193. 

LUCULIA  PINCEANA,  makesa  gorgeous 
show  in  the  Khasia  hills  in  October. — Hooker^ 
Him.  JouT.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  286. 

LUD  or  Ludi,  a  Semitic  race,  i.  e.,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Poutosand 
Cappadocia  as  far  as  the  Haljs  where  the 
historical  Lydiaoa  were  sealed.  The  race 
whtdi  settled  west  of  Arphaxad,  is  the 
representative  of  the  Semitics  who  went  into 
Asia  Minor  and  settled  there,  but  afterwards 
passed  the  Halys,  when  they  founded  tlie 
Lydlan  empire.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted 
with  the  Patriarcha  of  this  race,  under  the 
names  of  Ninus  and  Bel  (Assur  and  Elam.) 

LUDAB,  Ban  Ludar,  Himd.  Abies  smiUii- 
ana. 

LUDDOO,  Hind.   A  sweetmeat, 

LUDDOO-BANDHNA,  Hind.  Folding 
hands,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

LtTDEA,  a  river  of  Almorah. 

LUDHIANA,  a  town,  in  L,  30°  55'  4,*  N 
long.  75*  50'  2"  E.,  in  the  Panjab,  district 
of  Sirhind,  near  tlie  left  side  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  level  of  the  Sutlej,  893  feet  above  the 
Kti.—Schl.,  Htrm.    See  Loodhieua. 

LUDUMA,  Bhot.  Decaisnea. 

LUDUT,  Hind.   Codonopsis  ovata. 

LUDWIGIA  DIFFUSA,  Ham.  ;  L. 
jussiaeoida,  L.  oppositifolia,  L.  Pereouis, 
linn.  ;  L.  zeyiantca,  Pnts.,  are  syns.  of  L. 
parviflora,  Roxb. 

LUDWIGIA  PARVIFLORA,  Uoxb. 


L.  juBUiMicle 
L.  perinnia, 


Ham. 
Linn. 


L.  oppoiitifolia,  Linn, 
h.  uylanidi,  Pert. 
Juuiiea  caryophjlltea. 

Lam. 


Haleau  I  Bun  lubangK, 


Bemo. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bengal,  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  is  common  in  stagnate  water,  in 
Tenasierim.  It  is  used  in  medicine.— Jtfwoii. 

LUDZU  COUNTRY,  extends  westward 
beyond  the  Noukiang,  and  is  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  that  name.  Their  village  consists 
of  a  dozen  log-houses.  The  Ludeu  are 
barbaroutt  in  their  habits  and  mode  of 
life.  Except  the  christian  converts,  who 
have  adopted  the  ordinary  Chinese  costume, 
and  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  industri- 
ous and  peacwble  cultivators,  the  rest  of 
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the  tribe  are  a  terror  to  tfaeit  neigfaboin^ 
against  whom  tfaey  carry  on  a  csoutinoal  wsr- 
iiue.  In  religion  they  sacrifice  fowls  to 
propitiate  the  evil  spirit.  In  appearance  th^ 
are  darker  tlian  aoy  others  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tiibes  and  wear  their  hair  long.  Their 
costume,  consists  of  a  girdle  of  cotton  cloth 
or  skins — at  least,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe, 
on  their  way  to  fight  in  Yunnan,  had  no 
other  garments  except  a  few  of  the  leaders 
who  wore  cloaks  of  leopard,  goat,  or  fox 
skins  hanging  from  their  shoulders.  Thar 
arms,  like  those  of  the  othn-  tribes  consisMd 
of  kuivea  brought  from  the  Khamti  oouatry, 
on  tlie  borders  of  Assam,  spears  and  cross 
bows.  They  owe  no  allegiance  and  pay  do 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  but  occa- 
sionally serve  as  voluntai-y  allies  for  tlie  fltks 
of  plunder  and  could  muster  about  1,200 
fighting  men. 

LUFFA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tfas 
natural  order  Cucurbitaceee,  which  owes  its 
name  to  the  Arabic  word  for  Luffii  ^jptiacs, 
viz.,  "  louff,"  "  loof."  - 

LUFFA  ^GYPTIACA. 
L.  peatuidn,   Bocdi.,  W.  I  Xomordioa  loA,  WM. 
and  A.,  W.  7e.  1 

A  remarkable  kind  of  gourd  :  when  quits 
ripe,  within,  it  has  no  pulp  but  is  dry  and 
filled  with  netted  fibres,  vei'y  much  inter* 
woven.  It  is  used  in  Turkish  baUis  as  s 
scrubber.  It  is  a  useful  product,  and  if  culti- 
vated would  probably  find  ready  sale.  It  is 
of  eaisy  culture  and  should  be  ttminad  oo  s 
raised  mundwa,  or  platform,  similar  to  the 
suake-gourd,  &c. — M.  E.  J.  J2. 
LUFFA  AMARA,  Rosb, 

Lufia  plukenetiaoa,  Ser.,  in  D.  C.  Prodronu. 


Tito-dhundhul,  Beks. 
Hair;  momordicK,  Eko. 
Luffe  ftmere,  Pit 
Luffa  bitten,  Oeb. 
K«ruU,  Hind. 


Kur^lla, 
Adari  bint, 
Ofattti  bin, 
Cli«du  bin, 
Swdu  birakal. 


Hud. 


Eveiy  part  of  thi»  plant  is  remarkably  bit- 
ter, the  fruit  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic. 
The  juice  of  the  roasted  young  fruit  is  ^pli«l 
to  die  temples  by  the  natives  to  cure  head- 
ache. The  ripe  seeds  either  in  infusion  or 
substance  are  used  as  emetics  and  purgatives. 
^Roxb'$.  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol.  m,p.  715. 

LUFFA  BINDAAL,  a  climbing  dioeeioai 
plant,  a  native  ofHiadustao,  leavea  toothed 
and  5-angl6d,  male  flowers  in  racemes  i  ftnuls 
flowers  Eolitaiy  ;  fruit  roand,  eeUinate,  with 
long-, -straight,  ciliate  bristles.  It  is  cooskler- 
ed  in  northern  India  a  powerful  drastic  is 
cases  of  dropsy. — Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  in,  p.  717; 
O'Shawihnessyy  p.  546.  ' 

LUFFA  BITTERE,  GtR.   Luffii  amaia. 

LUFFAFA,  Ah.,  Hi»d.,  Psas.  A  sheet 
used  in  shrouding  the  dead,  a  cover,  as  en- 
Telope,  properly  lafafa. 

Digilizqg,iSli,VjOlJ^lL 


LUOUAR. 


LU-KEU. 


LUFFA  F<£TIDA,  Cav. 
Luffik acaUogulj^  BuA.,  W,  it  A.,  Rktede, 
Cucumii  uutaaguloB,  Lkm.,  A»(. 


Tnm ;  Ttui,  HufD. 
ChMil-tani,  ,, 

Jhun,  Bno. 
IWbmt-aWwal,  Bdui. 


AcntflHUogled  euotiinber, 
AngularfruitAd  LoSa, 
Piohinfsfa,  Malbal. 
Piknnku,  Tam. 
Binkftim  Tel. 


Tiaa  goard  may  be  easilj  recisnized  by 
its  tea  sharp  ridges  :  with  a  little  buttei*, 
pepper  and  salt,  it  is  Httle  inferior  to  green 
peas.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  pot-herb 
aad  are  esteemed  very  wbolesoin^. — Mason^ 
ROeb.,  Voigt. 

LUFFA  PENTANDRA,  JZ. ;  fV.AA.  x 
W.Ie. 

Lu&  a^ptiaca.  I  Loflk  potola,  Sit. 

Dbooodool-ghooaa,  Brao.  PuroU,  RllfD. 

Thft-bwot,            BUBM.  PaIo,  Nxpal. 

GnnlitTtTai,          Dux.  Khykr,  Firs. 

Ohiatimi,           Hind.  Tari,  Sind. 

QhiMori.               „  Nati  biia,  Nona  Ura.  Tu. 

Five  stamraed,  much  caltivated  in  Uie 
laina.  It  is  a  long  goard  with  a  striped 
skin,  considered  the  natives  a  delicious 
vegetable.  L-  pentaudra,  L.  acutangula,  L. 
clavtta,  and  L.  racemosa,  are  cultivated  or 
found  wilJ  in  all  parts  of  India. — Genl.  Med. 
Ttp.,  p.  209;  O'Sh.,  p.  346;  Boxb.  See 
Cucurbitacete,  Gourd. 

LUFFA  PLUKENETIANA,  Ser.  m  D. 
C.  Prods,  syu.  of  Lufia  amara,  Hoxb. 

LUFFA  TENERA,  Vem.  Karwaturai, 
HiKD.,  receives  froin  Boyle,  the  name  of 
Kali-tori.— O'^AaiiyAneMy,  p.  346  ;  PowelVs 
Utmd-bookt        U  P-  848. 

LUFFE  AMEBE,  Fr.  Luffa  aitiara. 

LUGAR,  Hind.   Hordeum  hexasticham. 

LU6GUN,  Hind.  A  large  flat  hallow 
Qtensil  in  the  form  of  a  basiu. 

LUG6UB  or  Laghar,  the  female  ;  Juggur 
or  Jaghar,  male,  a  large  sparrow-hawk,  native 
of  Siud,  with  dark  eyes,  trained  for  the  season-, 
sad  then  let  loose. 

LUGHAN,  see  KaflSr. 

LUGHAB,  a  loyal  and  well-affected  tribe 
of  A^hans  who  live  Dear  the  Kosah  tribe, 
partly  in  the  hills  and  partly  in  the  plains. 
Their  coontry  extends  from  Fidore  south- 
wards about  30  miles.  In  these  bills  is 
utoated  the  town  of  Sukkee  Lurwar,  a  place 
of  tome  sanctity,  and  venerated  by  both  hin- 
doos  and  mahomedanH,  An  annual  fair  is 
held  here.  The  pass  which  runs  by  this 
poiDt  is  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  to 
Kaodahnr,  and  the  route  travei'ses  the  Khut- 
rancoauti^  to  the  westward.  The  Khutran 
and  the  Kosah  were  greatly  favored  by  the 
government  of  Sawun  Mall,  who  desired  to 
use  them  as  a  connterpoise  against  other 
tribes.  See  JellalAwd,  Khyber,  Kabul, 
Kohistan. 
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LUGHMAN.  Within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries there  were  people  called  Ghabar  in  the 
Kabul  countries,  particularly  in  Lughman  aud 
Bajur,  and  in  the  days  of  Baber  there  was  a 
diidect  called  Ghabari.  We  are  also  told  that 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Kafristnn  was  named 
Ghabrak.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
people  called  Ghabar  then  professed  tiie  wor- 
ship of  fire. 

LUHEA  PANICATA.  In  Bnictl  the 
bark  of  this  evergreen  ■  climber  is  used  for 
tanning  leather- 

LUHUD-OHURNA,  lit,  filling  the  grave, 
a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

LUHUPFA,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source 
of  the  Irawadi.    See  India. 

LUH-YING,  of  China,  are  tlie  troops  of 
the  green  standard.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in 
other  countries  to  see  armies  employed  either 
in  attacking  foreign  states,  or  in  defending 
their  own  against  iuvasimi,  Uie  list  of  respon- 
sibilities imposed  on  the  Luh-yii^f,  as  a  police 
force,  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  tight  ratitier  of 
an  immense  constabulary  than  of  a  fighting 
army.  Some  small  bodies  of  it  are  detached 
on  the  west  frontier  to  assist  the  Banner 
garrisons  in  maiittaiuing  tlie  Imperial  autho- 
rity over  regions  subjected  to  it  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period —  fVadt^t  ChiutMe 
Army,  p.  73. 

LUl-CHEW-FU,  see  Tonking. 

LUI,  Hind.  Flannel. 

LUI-SHIN.  According  to  the  Chinese, 
Lui-shin  is  the  spirit  tluit  presides  over 
thunder,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Chinese.  This 
figui-e  has  the  wings,  beak  and  talons  of  an 
eagle.  In  bis  right  Land  he  holds  a  mallet, 
to  strike  the  kettledrums  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  whose  noise  is  intended  to  con- 
vey  the  idea  of  thunder,  whilst  his  left  is 
filled  with  a  volume  of  undulating  lines,  very 
much  resembling  those  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  Grecian  Jupiters  aud  evidently  meant 
to  convey  the  same  idea,  namely,  that  of  the 
thunderbolt,  or  lightning.— £argn  Macart- 
ney's  Embassy,  Vol.  i,  p.  xxxili. 

LUJJALOO,  Bkno.  Sensitive  plant, 
Mimosa  pudica. 

LUK,  HiMD.  Typha  anguBtifo1iB,iUso  in 
Peshawur,  &c.,  coarse  rice,  and  dso  used  to 
mean  reeds  and  fiags  in  a  river,  also  in  Bun- 
noo,  coaiTe  gims.    See  Lujth. 

LUK,  Bus.  Onion. 

LUK,  is  the  Betooch  word  for  a  pass  or 
defile,  called  Kohtul  in  Persian. — PoUin- 
ger'g  Travels  in  Behochistan  and  Sinde^  p. 
151. 

LUKAT,  Hind.   The  « loquat"  or  fmit 
of  Mespilus,  or  Eriobotiya,  japonica. 
LUK-OHAR,  see  Dyes. 
LU-KEU.   The  SanghieTfiw^^l^lso 


LULU. 


LOMINOSITr. 


called  Lu-keu  and  TuDg-ting.  It  6owb  a 
few  miles  to  the  we^t  of  Peking,  over  whiuh 
stood  the  bridge  which  Marco  Polo  describes. 
The  Venetiaa  calU'the  river  Pul-iHMDgaa, 
which,  as  Maradea  suggested,  looks  veiy  like 
the  Persian  PuM-sacghiu  or  atooe  bridge, 
but  as  the  name  Sangkan-hoi  (said  to  mean 
river  of  mulbeny  trees)  is  also  i-ecognised  in 
Chinese  books,  the  origin  of  the  latter  part  of 
Marco's  appellation  seems  doubtfol- — Kl.  and 
Fauth  i  Marco  Polo,  i,  34,  in  Vule  Cathay, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  261. 

LUKH,  Hind.  Tjpha  angustifolia,  a  reed 
or  flag,  which  is  much  used  to  make  floor- 
mats,  resembling  the  matting  made  out  of 
Typba  elephantiiia  in  tite  plains. — PowelCs 
Mand-hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  517-    See  Luk. 

LU  CHEER,  also  Koot  Lukheer,  a  dye  wood 
or  bark  of  Hindustan. 

LUKIUPUB,  see  India. 

LUEKEE,  a  range  of  hills  in  Siodb,  length 
about  50  miles,  runsS.  E.  from  Jutteel  towards 
Hyderabad.  The  centre  of  tlie  range  is  in  lat. 
26*  N.,  long.  67*  60'  E.  Highest  part  1,500  to 
2,000  it  Between  Lukkee  and  Seliwau  the 
mountains  have  a  nearly  perpend  iculiir  fare, 
towards  the  Indus,  above  600  feet  high. 
They  are  of  recent  formation,  and  contain  a 
profusion  of  marine  exuviie.  Huge  fissures 
U'arerse  this  range,  and  hot  springs  and  sul- 
phurwus  exhalations  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

LUEEEER,  see  Hot-springs.  Ehyber. 

LUEMUNA,  also  Lakmani,  Brno.,  Hird. 
Atropa  acuminata  and  A.  mandragora. 

LUEOOCHA,  Bkso.  Bread  fruit  tree, 
Artocarpus  lacoocha. 

LUESHMI,  a  higdoo  goddess,  the  Sakti  or 
female  energy  of  Vishnu,  as  the  goddess  of 
prtMperity,  she  is  styled  Eamala. 

LUESUMI-CHARA,  Sans.  The  latter 
word  means  deserted . 

LUKSHMANA,  Sans.  The  beautiful, 
fnnn  Lakshma,  a  fortunate  sign. 

LUEUT  is  the  chief  tiu-prodncing  busin 
in  the  south  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  has 
a  lai^e  population  of  Chinese,  Malays  4nd 
Binua,  and  its  importauce  has  induced  the 
king  of  Salangor  for  some  time  to  reside  there. 
From  Lukut,  good  Malay  paths  lead  to  the 
Langat  on  the  one  side,  and  Simujoug  on  the 
other.— ■TiDHm.  Ind,  AreA.,  December  1850, 
p.  754. 

LULI,  Guz.  Anchor. 

LULI,  Pkrs.  a  dancing  girl,  a  kept 
woman,  a  common  woman.    Seo  Gypsies. 

LULLETPORE,  in  Bondlecund,  noted 
for  the  fermgioous  si^rnles  which  occur  in 
the  sandstone  strata  there. 

LULLTE,  Mahr.   Aeacia  amara. 

LULU,  Arab.   A  pearl. 
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LUMBA  CABALA,  DtiK.  Momordica 
charautia. 

LUMBANG-NUT  TREE,Anolo-Malat 
Aleurites  triloba.  Font. 

LUMBARi,  also  Lumbadi,  and  Lom-badi, 
chiefly  migratory  gnun  merchants,  siH^d 
ail  over  India,  from  thePanjab  to  Ci^  Co- 
moriu.  The  Lumburi,  are  Carriers.  In  some 
districts  they  are  addicted  to  thieving  and 
robbery,  and  are  believed  to  praetice  infanti- 
cide, human  sacrifices,  secret  murders,  witch- 
craft, sorcery.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of 
hinduism  and  maliomedauism,  aud  their  priests 
control  the  bands.  Their  dress,  laogu^^ 
habits,  and  customa  are  peculiar.  They  are 
sworn  to  secrecy  as  to  their  habits,  manners, 
doings  aud  ceremouies,  and  do  not  let  strangers 
into  their  secrets.  The  Lnmbarri  graiu  car- 
riers pursue  all  the  avocatiooB  of  the  Baojara, 
with  whom,  however,  they  do  not  eator  iuter> 
marry.  The  Batgara,  of  Berar,  is  a  notorious 
plunderer-  In  the  rainy  season  they  make 
ghuuny  cloths,  and  engage  in  field  labour- 
Their  language  is  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Iliudi  of  Marwnr  aud  the  Mahrati. 
They  do  not  eat  nor  intermarry  with  the 
Lumbai'i.  The  Lumbadi  speak  a  dialeet  of 
the  Hindi. 
LUMBEEA,  see  Euuawer. 
LUMBERDAR,  Hikd.  Cormption  of 
Numb«rdar.  , 

LUMBODUBA,  a  name  of  tlie  hiadoo  god 
Gauesa,  from  Saks.,  lumba,  loug,  and  oodara, 
the  belly. 
LUMBOO  ?— Buchanania  lattfolia. 
LUMGUM,  seeEuki. 
LUMfNuSITYof  Sea  water,  which  in  the 
deep,  is  of  a  deep  violet-blue,  but  often  in  tbe 
ocean  are  luminous  sparks  or  pointSK)f  light ; 
also  n  soft  liquid,  general,  and  wide-spread, 
effulgence.  Occasionally  are  moon-shnped 
patches  of  steady  light  and  instantaneous  re- 
current flashes,  and  a  milky  sea  is  often  sem. 
There  ai-e  many  minute  ocean  oreatures, 
EntomosU'acn  aud  others,  which  are  luminous 
at  night.  Often  the  globular  noctilnca  ue 
to  be  seen,  they  are  ^  to  of  an  iadi 
in  diameter,  and  pyrosoma  are  also  supposed 
to  be  causes.  The  cause  of  the  milky  sea  Is 
not  known,  but  a  bucket  of  water  brought 
from  onehada  small  Eutomosti-oca,  Megalt^ms, 
miuute  Medusie,  smiill  Porpite,  Pteropod^ 
Annelids,  Giobigerins,  &c.,  and  all  night  the 
crustacees  gave  forth  bright  spots  of  lumiiiooa 
light.  It  is  the  small  Crustacea  (Eotomoetraca) 
aud  small  Medusse  (Medusidss)  which  seon  to 
exhibit  (he  more  prominent  luminous  propa- 
ties — the  larger  Medusa  (Lucenuridie)  «a 
Aurelia,  Pelagia,  Bhixostoma,  Ac.— the 
Pliysophoridv,  the  Porpttaor  Velelh^  nortlie 
Physalia,  or  Portuguese  man-of-war.  The 
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LUMNITZBBA  RAOEMOSA. 


LUNAR  DYNASTY. 


Protozoa,  Noctitucs,  howeTer,  retain  their 
lumiDosity  bo  lonf;  as  they  retafa  oi'ganic 
contractility.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
lumioous  AoDelidfl,  the  light  manifests  itself 
in  scintiUationB  along  course  of  the 

moBclea  alone,  and  only  during  their  con- 
traction. With  the  glow-worm  (Lampyris) 
there  is  neither  combnstioa  nor  f^osphoras, 
but  the  light  is  tho  product  of  a  nervous 
apparatus  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
anhnal.  The  Squnlus  fntgens  of  the  souUi 
seas  gives  forth  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light,  resembling  that  of  the  I^rosoma.  The 
Oeoplitlas  fulgens  is  a  luminous  centipede. 
A  species  of  Agaricus  of  Australia  emits 
light  sufficient  to  show  the  time  on  a  watch. 
The  tunicated  mollusc,  Pyrosoma,  gives 
forth  a  livid  greenish  phosphorescent  glow. 
The  Saipe,  Cteodora  and  other  points  or 
dots  are  luminous.  On  the  night  of  October 
90th,  1772,  Dr.  Foster  saw  a  Terf  beentiAil 
exhibiticm  of  Uiis  sort  of  sea-light,  off  the 
Oipe  of  GU)od  Hope,  at  a  few  nilea  distance 
fmn  tho  shore,  and  while  a  frmh  gale  blew. 
Upon  examining,  like  Mr-  Forskal  and  Mr. 
Niebnhr,  a  bucket  of  tht  water  on  which 
it  was  displayed,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
proceeded  from  living  animalcules.  Dr.  Spar- 
nunn  observed,  in  the  years  1772  and  1775, 
tliat  the  MoUusca  and  Medusn,  both  phos- 
I^ioreseent  animals,  were  diffused  in  snch 
mtBses  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean,,  and 
moved  with  such  a  rising  and  falling  motion, 
as  seemed  perfectly  adequate  to  the  prodnc- 
tioo  of  the  phosnomenon.  The  Noctilucs 
of  the  Ocean  are  so  minnte,  if  seventjr  of 
them  ranged  in  a  line  would  only  make  an 
inch,  and  millions  could  be  contained  in 
a  wine  glass. — M.  di  Quatrefages,  Kolliker 
quoted  by  CoIUngwood ;  Bennett's  Gather- 
ing$i  ■Siebuhr't  Travel*,  Vol.  i.,  p.441  ; 
Bartwip. 
LUIINITZERA  LITTOREA. 

FTirliMBtlins  Hticweas,  Jadt. 
A  treaof  Puto>Dinding  and  Penang. 
LUMKITZERA  RACEMOSA,  mild, 

JoMUM  noemoM,  RoUL 

Petaloma  alt«ni)foli«,  Roxb. 

Combretum  alternifolium,  ZTerft.,  Madr. 

PTTrbJUithm  albus,  WaXl. 

Brogaim  madsgucarenui,  Rhude,  DC. 

Hm^r,  BtTBH.  I  Kan  kundal,  XCalsau 

This  tree  grows  in  Madagascar,  also  in  salt 
Dtarshes  on  the  sunderbuns,  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  salt  water  creeks 
in  the  Konkan,  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
sad  Blalay  pminsuta.  Its  strong  and  durable 
wood  is  used  for-  posts  and  oUier  purposes 
ia  hoDSfr-baildin^  but,  in  Calcutta,  chi^j  for 
fad.— .Bo«&.  Ft,  2nd. ;  Voigt. 
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LUMPEN,  Ger.  Rags.  . 

LUMRI,  the  countiy  of  the  Bulfut  tribe 
of  Lumri,  extends  in  the  direction  of  Kai-a- 
chi  until,  pamllel  to  Tatta,  they  are  met  by 
tlieJukia,  another  Balooch  tribe.  The  Bul- 
fut boast  of  comprising  twelve  thousand 
khana,  or  familiea,  and  as  many  fighting-men. 
The  Bulfbt  tribe  of  the  great  Idimri  commu- 
nis, are  denomioated  Lumri  Buani  in  con- 
tradistincti(Hi  to  the  Lumri  tribes  of  Las, 
called  Lassi.  In  the  public  records  of  Sind  they 
are  called  Namadi,  by  which  designation  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Nadir 
Shah  and  Malramed  Shah  of  Delhi.  There 
are  two  important  divisions,  the  Bappakhani, 
and  the  Amalani.  The  Lumri  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium. — Masson't  Joumeyi, 
Vol.  ii^pp.  152-165.  See  Kelat,  Loomri, 
Noomri. 

LUMUT,  see  Tin. 

LUN,  HiKD.  Salt. 

LUN,  Hind.,  or  luui  of  Mume  hills, 
Cotoneaster  baccillaris,  Indian  mountain  ash. 

LUNA,  also  Meba,  Beno.  Aoona  squa- 
mosa. 

LUNA,  see  Chandra,  Lunar  races. 
LUNATIC. 


Majiub, 
Majaan, 
Dewa&a, 


AbaB- 
HlKD. 


Ital.,  Spak. 


Luuatico, 
Alvnddo, 

Paiti,  Taic 

In  Asiatic  countries,  lunatics  are  numervua. 
St.  Luke  viii,  27,  mentions  that  there  met 
him  out  of  the  city  a.certain  man,  which  had 
devils  long  time,  and  wear  no  clotiies,  neither 
abode  in  any  honse,  but  in  the  tombs.'  A 
deranged  person  at  liberty  in  the  stiwts  is 
almost  a  singular  object  in  Britain,  but  it  is  a 
very  common  sight  in  India,  where  such  un- 
fortunate beings  wander  about  in  all  manner 
of  dresses,  frequently  without  any  dress  at 
all ;  some  perish  whUe  wandering  from  place 
to  place. 

LUNAK  or  Luniya,  a  pot  herb»  Portu- 
lacca  oleracea,  ateo  P,  quadi-iflda,  Chenopo< 
dium  Inborn,  and  Sussda  fratioosa. 

LUNAR  DYNASTY,  the  Ri^put  mes, 
sprung  from  the  moon.  Soma,  or  Ohaodm, 
through  Tadn  or  Jadu,  are  called  Yadu  or 
Jadu.  It  has  eight  branches,  of  which  tho 
Jharctja  and  Bhatti  in  Cntch  and  Jeysulmir 
are  the  most  powerful.  The  dynasties  which 
succeeded  tlie  great  beacons  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  races,  are  three  in  number  s  Ist,  The 
Suryavansa,  descendants  of  Rana  ;  2nd,  The 
luduvansa,  descendants  of  Pandu  through 
Yudishtra  ;  3rd,  The  Indovansa,  descendants 
of  Jarasandha,  monarch  of  Rajgr^a.  The 
Bhagvat  and  Agni  Pooiana  are  the  anthori- 
ties  for  the  lines  from  Rama  and  Jarasandha  ; 
while  that  of  Pandu  is  from  the  Raj-Tarin- 
gini  and  Bajaoli.   T^^  mh^^  ftni^t^ihes 


LUNAK  DYNASTY. 


or  the  solar  race  jclaim  descent  from  Lava  and 
Gush,  the  two  elder  sons  of  Bama  ;  and  Col.' 
Tod  does  not  brieve  that  any  existjng  tribes 
trace  their  ancestry  to  his  other  children}  ov  to 
his  brothers.  Froin  the  eldest  son,  Lava,  the 
rana  rulers  of  Mewar  claim  descent :  so  do 
the  Birggujar  tribe,  formerly  powerful  within 
the  confines  of  the  present  Amber,  whose  re- 
presentative now.  dwells  At  Anupshehr  on 
the  Ganges.  From  Gush,  descended  the 
Cusfawaha  princes  of  Kirwar  and  Amber, 
and  their  numerous  clans.  Ambbr,  though 
the  first  in  power,  is  but  a  scion  of  Nir- 
war,  transplanted  about  one  tlioosand  years 
back,  whose  diief,  the  representative  of 
the  celebrated  prince  Nala,  enjf^B  but  a 
sorry  district  of  all  his  ancient  possessions. 
The  house  of  Marwar  also  claims  descent 
from  this  stem,  which  appears  to  originate  in 


an  eiTor  of  the  genealogists  ;  confounding  the  the  diadem  of  royalty.    Ferishta,  alto^tt 


race  of  Gush  with  the  Causika  of  Ganouj 
and  Causambi.  Nor  do  the  solar  genealogists 
admit  this  assumed  pedigree.  The  Amber 
prince  in  his  genealogies  traces  the  descent 
of  the  Mewar  family  ftom  Rama  to  Sumitra, 
through  Jion,  the  eldest  broUier,  and  not 
through  Gush,  as  in  some  copies  of  the  Poo- 
rans,  and  in  that  whence  Sir  William  Jones 
had  his  lists.  Whatever  dignity  attaches  to 
the  pedigree,  claimed  by  the  Amber  prince, 
whetiier  ti*ue  or  false,  every  prince  and 
every  hindoo  of  learning,  admit  the  claims 
of  the  princes  of  Mewar  us  heir  to  *  the 
chair  of  Rama  ;  and  a  degree  of  rovereufie 
has  consequently  attached,  not  only  to  their 
person,  but  to  the  seat  of  their  power.  When 
Madfljee  Sindia  was  called  by  the  rana 
to  reduce  a  traitoroat  noble  in  Cheetore,  sach 
was  the  reverence  which  actuated  that  (in 
other  respects)  little  scrupulous  chieftain^  that 
he  conld  not  be  prevailed  on  to  point  his 
cannon  on  the  walls  within  which  consent 
Mtablished  '  the  throne  of  Rama.*  The  rana 
himself,  liien  a  youth,  had  to  begin  the  attack 
and  fired  a  cannon  against  his  own  ancient 
abode.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  mentions  that 
the  children  of  the  Cnshite  Ham  used  his 
name  in  salutation  as  a  mark  of  recognition, 
and  '  Ram,  Bam,'  is  a  common  salatation  in 
the  hindoo  countries  ;  the  respondent  often 
joining  Seeta's  name  with  that  of  her  consort 
Rama,  *  Seeta  Rama.'  In  the  early  aget  of 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties,  the  priestly 
office  was  not' hereditary  in  families  ;  it  was 
a  profession  ;  and  the  genealogies  exhibit 
frequent  instances  of  branches  of  these  races 
terminating  their  martial  career  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  i-eligious  sect,  or  gotra,  and 
of  their  descendants  reassumiog  their  warlike 
occupations.  Thus,  of  the  ten  sons  of  Iksh- 
wako,  ^ree  are  represented  as  abandoning 
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worldly  afiairs  and  taking  to  rdipon ; 
one  of  these,  Cahin,  is  said  to  be  the  ftnt 
made  an-agnthotra,  or  pyreum,  and  mud 
ped  fire,  while  another  son  embraced  « 
merce-    Of  the  Lunar  line  and  the  six 
of  Proorwa,  the  name  of  the  fourth  wasBi 
"  from  him  the  fifteenth  geners^oo 
Harita,  who  with  his-eight  broken  tool 
the  office  of  religioo,  and  establidud 
Causika  gotra,  or  tribe,  of  brabnioi." 
the  very  early  periods,  the  princes  «f 
Solar  line,  like  the  E^ptiaos  and  Btpi 
combined  the  offices  of  -Uie  priesthood 
kingly  power,  and  this  whether  btihini 
or  buddhist.   Many  of  Uie  royal  liae^  bi 
and  snbseqaent  to  Bama,  passed  gretlpa 
their  lives  as  ascetics  ;  and  in  aaeirat  m 
tures  and  drawings,  the  head  isaa  oftensda 
with  the  braided  lock  of  the  ascetic, 


latiog  ^rom  ancient  authorities,  says,  fs 
same  effect,  that  "  in  the  rdgu  of  Hsk 
kiug  of  Canouj,  a  brahmin  came  Jroni  9fl 
who  introduced  magic,  idola^,  and  tho 
ship  of  the  stars  so  that  there  ia  no 
of  authority  for  the  introdnctioa  of  sew 
of  fiuth.  Even  now  the  rana  of  1 
mingles  spiritual  doties  with  those  (rfrof 
and  when  he  attends  the  temple  (A  tbsi 
lary  deity  of  his  race^  he  himself  perfim 
the  offices  of  the  high  priest  for  the  di^i 
this  point  a  strong  resemblance  exists  toi 
of  the  races  of  antiquity. —  Tod's  Sejax 
Vol.  i,  pp.  27-46.  8ee  Pandu  dynast^t^ 
dra  Yausa,  Magadha,  MIechcha,  Solar 
LUNA  RASA,  Singh.  MuriatieH 
LUNAWARI,  in  Gveerat,  its  chieft 
of  the  Bagela  race.  See  KoTmarpaL 
LUNCTA,  see  Kuki,  Lnnkta. 
LUNDI  BIVEB,  Babar  Khaas; 
name  of  the  tract  of  Und  lying  betwaq 
Lnndi  Nala  on  the  north,  and  the  Ttim 
and  Gau  Mala  on  the  sooth.  ItinclodeiS 
kot,  and  extends  about  one  mile  on 
of  it  to  the  east  and  west,  embi'acing  tha 
mound  of  Seri'ki-Fiod  on  the  north- 
the  Gangn  group  of  topes  and  odier 
the  east. — CunninghanCi  JnemA  Gtk 
India,  p.  1 16.    See  Khjber. 

LUNG,  a  piece  of  cloth,  genefsUj 
and  cotton  mixed  ;  sometimes  of  iSk 
gold,  ased  as  waist-eloths,  and  snj^Misei 
the  Zone  of  the  Periplus. — Surton't 
Vol.  i,  p,  101.    See  Loongi,  Langi,  Dk 

LUNG,  Beno.,  Hind.  Ekigeniai 
lata. 

LUNGA,  Hin).  In  Kangra,  a  meth 
rice  cultivation  by  sowing  seeds. 

LUNGAMU,  Sans.  Dabba  ebetti^ 
Citrus  medica,  L.   "  The  citron,"  bat 
calls  it  the  clove  oamat,  and  the  dtn 
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LUNIA. 

makes  Likucha,  but  Wight  auj  Brown  mftke 
Likueha  »  syn.  of  X.ftkacba. 
LUNGAB,  Huri>.    Salt-makers,  qu.  ? 

LDNtiEH,  Pees.,  Hind.  Waist-cloth. 

LUNGGA,  see  Daood-patra. 

LUNGGAB,  HiMD.,  (lit.  anchor),  a  string 
of  flowers  or  leaves  ;  Luuggar-nikaloa,  a 
mahomedaii  ceremonj. 

LUNG60T,  Lnnggota,  or  Luoggoti,  a 
strip  of  cloth  worn  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  it  paases  between  the  legs.  See  Lungoti, 

LUNGGBEE,  a  large  shallow  pan. 

LUNGHOTI JOOI,  or  Juggai  jogi.  See 
Jogi  or  Yog!. 

LUNGI,  Hind.    Argus  pheasant. 

LUNGI,  Hind.  A  cloth  worn  by  mahome- 
dans  on  the  lower  half  of  the  body  ;  a  petti- 
coat, a  scarf.   It  is  the  dhoti  of  the  hindoos. 


LUPUS  AUREUS. 

LUNI-HOLAB,  see  Lunar  dynasty,  Vicra- 
maditya,  Vribaspatior  Varahaspati. 
LUNIYA,  Hind.    PortuJacca  oleracea. 
LUNKA-MIBICH,  Ueng.   Bed  pepper, 
Capflicuni  fruteaceus. 

LUNKA-SHIJ,  Bkno.  Sputge.  Ephorbia 
tiracalli. 

LUNO,  SiNOH.  Allium  cepa,Zi>n.  Onion. 
LUNU  MIDELLE,  Singh.  The  common 
bread  tree  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon.  A 
cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs  15  feet,  and  it 
is  said  to  last  9  to  20  yeai-s.  The  small  sticks 
and  branches  are  used  in  common  buildings, 
and  as  out-rigijers  for  dbonies  and  fishing 
boats  ;  the  timber  for  pannels  of  carrii^s, 
buoys,  target-s  &t;. — Mr.  Mendis. 
LUNUS,  see  Chandra,  Saiaswati. 
LUP,  or  Luff,  Hind.,  is  as  much  as  two 
hands  joined  can  hold  ;  but  in  Benares,  Delhi 
LUNG-KHA,  the  dialects  of  the  Lung-  nud  the  Doab,  it  means  only  one  handfal  :  In 


Khe  and  Shiodu,  hare  special  afRuities  with 
the  Eyau,  Khy-eog  and  Knmi.  The  Kun  Ian- 
guage  also  pertains  to  this  group.  The  more 
eastern  tribes,  such  as  the  Lnngkha  (perhaps 
the  Lunku,  a  branch  of  the  Euki)  of  the 
Dpper  Koladau,  and  the  Heuma  or  Shindu, 
snd  the  Khon  or  Kan  who  are  amongst  the 
feeders  and  oeyond  the  Koladan,  are  too  little 
kaown  to  be  referred  with  certainty  to  any 
particular  branch  of  that  family,  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  latter  are  allied  to  the 
Kuki,  Kumi,  &c.  The  Long-kha  are  said 
to  be  composed  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Heuma 

the  Shindu  (Shentn,  Tseindn  or  Shiamdu) 
and  two  tribes  called  Lung  Khe  and  Bowng 
jwe  which  it  subdued.  Captain  TIckell  says 
that  the  feeders  of  the  Mi-Khyouiig,  the 
principal  eastern  affluent  of  the  Koladan, 
descend  from  masses  of  high  hills  about  lat. 
21'  50'  N.,  inhabited  by  the  Kun.  See  India. 

LUNG  NAOU  HEANG,  Chin.,  or  dragon's 
bnio  perfume.  Borneo  camphor,  product 
of  Dryabalanops  aromatica  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra. 

LUNGOTI,  Hind.  A  narrow  piece  of 
•^odi  worn  in  India  hindoos  aud  mahome- 
dans,  which  is  passed  between  ^e  thighs  and 
tacked  in,  before  and  behind,  to  a  waist  string. 
It*8  object  is  to  conceal  the  parts,  and  it  is 
irom  by  the  men  and  boys  of  alt  the  races  in 
British  India,  whose  habits  of  life  necessitate 
their  appearing  uncovered  in  public.  The 
Women  and  girls  of  British  India,  however 
poor,  never  wear  the  Luugoti,  but  girls  wear, 
suspended  from  a  string,  a  silver  or  gold  orna- 
meat,  shaped  like  a  leaf  of  Ficns  religiosa. 

LUNGU,  BxRO.  CIoTe  tre^  Eugenia  ca- 
ryophylkita. 

LUNKA-8HU,  Bbno.  Euphorbia  tiracaUi. 

LUNI,  HiHD.  Cotoneaster  obtusa. 

LUNIA,  HiHD.,  Sahb.  Portulaca  oleracea. 
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Scotch,  Luff  or  Loof,  signifies  the  hollow  of 
the  hand,  and  hence  is  derived  the  term  Love, 
used  in  the  scale  of  the  Game  of  Whist,  when 
the  adversaries  score  none.  It  originally 
meant  that  they  have  so  many  love  (luff)  ».  e., 
so  many  in  hand. — Jamiesim's  /Scottish  Diet. ; 
Elliot  Supp.  Gloss. 
LUP,  see  Kelat. 

LUPA  LUPA,  Malay.  Fish-maws. 
LUPAB  BIVEB,  see  Kyan. 

LUPEA  TRANQUEBARICA,  JSdws. 

Lupea  peUgica,  Leach.  |  Lupesgladistor.i'ain'crua. 
L.  flftnguinolenta,  Edwa.  \ 

LUPINUS  ALBUS. 

Znrmish.  Horn.  |  Tormiu,  Hikd. 

Said  to  be  brought  from  Egypt,  and  used  as 
a  cai'minative.  Said  to  be  useful  in  leprosy 
and  internal  heat. — PowelFs  Hand-book. 
Vol.  i,  p.  342. 

LUPINUS  BICOLOR.  These  flowering 
plants  blossom  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
cold  season,  and  should  never  be  sown  until 
the  rains  are  over.  Some  of  the  species  aro 
very  delicate,  but  the  small  blu^  white  lupin, 
rose  lupin,  and  Egyptian,  flower  freely.  Soma 
of  the  species  are  very  common  in  Egypl^  and 
grown  for  food,  the  seed  being  ground  into 
flour.  Is  prop^ted  by  seed,  and  should  be 
sown  in  pots  ;  and  if  iu  beds,  about  one  foot 
apart. 

LUPINUS  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,Lowr. 
Syn.  of  Crotalaria  retusa,  FAnn. 

LUPINUS  TRU.OBATUS,  Ca».  Icon. 
Syn.  of  Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 

LUPPOLI,  or  Bruacandoli,  It.  Hops. 

LUPTA,  HiHD.  Lanicnm  semiverticilla- 
tnm. 

LUPUS,  Lat.  The  Wolf.   See  Can  is. 
LUPUS  AUREUS,  Kampfert,  Syn.  of 
Canis  aurtus,  Linn. 
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LtJRISTAX. 


LURISTAN. 


LUK.  TUe  Lur  ofXriiristau  we  a  great 
familjr,  their  principal  divisions  betug  the  tribes 
of  K<^hilu,  tLe  Lek  and  the  Kurd.  .They  are 
not  of  Arab  ov  Turkish  desceut,  but  seem  to 
have  always  occupied  the  hilly  country  whic;h 
runs  from  the  south-east  to  north-west  of 
ii'ersia.    See  Lour,  Liiristao,  Mamaseni. 

LURAH,  Hind,  of  Kuhat,  an  inferior  land. 

LUREN  WOOD,  of  Java,  resembles  the 
naogka,  but  is  rave,  though  in  some  tracts  it 
furnishes  the  only  timber  :  it  is  used  in  the 


tricts  eastward.  The  Klymaaous  inhabited 
mount  ZoffToat  which  is  on  tlie  southern  con- 
fiues  of  Media,  and  overhfings  Babylouia  and 

SusiauiL.  The  moiiutainous  regiou  exteudiog 
from  the  Turkish  froutier  on  the  west,  to  the 
dcpeodencies  pi'  Behbehau  on  tlie  east  and 
south-east,  is  knowu  by  the  name  of  Luristan, 
(the  couutry  of  tiie  Lur  tribes)  which  ia 
divided  iuto  the  greaur  aad  the  lesser,  or 
Luristan-BuEurg  aod  Luristan-Kuchuk . 
Accordiug   to  ancieut   writers,    it  wonld 


neighbouring  islands,  particularly  iu  Sumatra.  ■  appear  that  since  the  i-emotest  ages  of  the 


See  Gipsies,  Luris- 
occupied  by  tlie 


LUBI,  or  Lur  tribes. 
too,  Ziiigari. 

LURI  BAZURG  ia 
Bftkhtiari. 

LURISTAN  extends  westward  for  about 
270  miles,  from  the  borders  of  Fars,  in  31' 
51'  N.  latitude  to  those  of  Kirmanshab,  about 
34*  5't  with  an  ordinary  width  of  about  70 
miles  ;  aud  a  superficies  of  nearly  19,500 
square  miles.    Beinj^  along  the  Bakhtiyari 


world,  these  mouDtains  faave  uonstantlj  been 
the  seat  of  au  uncouth  and  warjike  race 

of  men,  who  set  at  defiance  the  authority 
of  the  Medes  aud  the  Persians,  and  in  whose 
fastnesses,  Alexander  of  Macedou  on  the 
eastern  extremity,  aud,  at  a  later  period, 
Autigouus  ou  the  western  bouudary,  met 
with  such  unforeseen  impediments  and  strong 
opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  mouniaiu 
clains.    So  far  at  least  we  know,  that  we 


range,  it  is  chiefly  mountainous,  although !  must  look  to  this  region  for  the  site  of 


there  are  some  plains  toward  the  opposite 
side,  which  are  well-watei'ed  by  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Karun,  the  Dizfal,  aud  the 
Kwkhah  rivers.  The  province  is  divided  into 
Luri  buzurg  and  Luri  kochuk,  the  latter  being 
westwai-d  of  the  river  Dizful,  and  th,e  former 
near  the  plains  of  Khawan  and  Ahshtai'  ou 
the  borders  of  Assyria.  The  Wali  (anciently 
the  Atabeg)  resides  in  Khorramabud,  which 
is  the  seat  of  this  governuient :  here  a  fort 
occupies  the  ci*est  of  au  isolated  rock,  whir-.h 
rises  in  the  centre  of  a  precipitous  pass  ;  mid 
'  the  town  ts  on  the  south-western  face,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  rich  plain.  This 
place  probably  represents  the  Diz  Siyah,  or 
Koh  Siyah,  which  originated  the  title  Cos- 
ssean.  The  latter,  or  Luri  Buzurg,  is  general- 
ly known  as  the  Bakhtiyari  country  ;  wliich, 
like  the  other  portion,  was  subject  to  the 
atabegs,  whose  fastness,  Mungasht,  occupies 
a  detoched  mass  of  scarped  rock  which  is 
deemed  impregnable.  This  part  of  the  conn- 
try  contains  two  grand  fire-temples  ;  one 
near  the  ruins  of  Manjanik,  (probably  thai  of 
Mario,  and  the  stoiy  of  Abraham  and  Nim- 
md  is  traditieually  with  this  spot,)  and  the 
other  called  Hasjid-i-Salisaaoi  Boaurg,  on 
the  river  Kama,  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana. 


ancient  Elymais.  The  first  pages  of  Uie  Holy 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  land  of  £lam  was 
a  powerful  and  warlike  kingdom  under  Che- 
dortaomer,  iu  the  enrly  period  of  the  worlU. 
It  is  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Elymites  that 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin,  and  FHuy  place  the 
rich  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Auaitis, 
which  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Seleucids 
and  of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Luristan- 
Buzurg,  or  what  the  Persians  call  the  Fan-i- 
Kadim,  is  occupied  by  the  strong  tribe  of  the 
Bakhtiyari,  and  one  may  infer  that  the  Bakhti- 
yari are  the  ancient  occnpiei's  of  the  soil.  Xheir 
dialect,  with  some  modification,  is  said  to  be 
commou  to  alt  the  tribes  of  the  Zagros  rauge. 
The  principal  tribes  are  the  Lur  (of  whom  the 
Baklitiyari  form  part,)  the  I^k,  and  the 
Kurd.  At  the  lime  of  the  AfTghau  invasion 
of  Persia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  l8th  cen- 
tury, Kassim-Khan  was  a  Bakhtiyari  chief. 
The  two  priucipsl  tribes  of  the  Bakhtiyari 
are,  the  Ch'har-lang  and  the  Haft-lang.  The 
FaiTeh,  a  tribe  of  the  Ch'har-laug,  is  sub- 
divided into  tireh  or  shafts.  These  wild  tribes 
profess  outwaixlly  the  muhammedan  creedfaad 
are  of  the  Shiah  sect,  like  mauy  other  PeraiaDf, 
and  as  indifferent  to  mattera  of  religim  as  the 
eenerality  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 


It  contains  also  the  ruins  of  several  cities  ;  i  The  Bakhtiyari  bear  a  very  bad  reputaiiou 


such  as  Manjanik  (near  Muugasht^)  probably 
representing  Seleucia  ;  Mai  Amir,  or  Eidij, 
and  Susan,  on  the  Karan  (Shushan,  and 
also  called  Dauiel-i-Akbar) ;  aud  among  the 
ruins  is  an  abundance  of  arrow-head  inscrip- 
tions. The  last-mentioned  town  is  supposed  to 
represent  Glymais,  or  Sosii-ate,  the  capital  of 
the  province  from  whence  the  hai-dy  Cossset 
spwad  their  conquests  over  Sasiana  aud  the  dis- 
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among  the  Persians.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  Bakhtiyari,  like  those  of  all  nomadic 
tribes,  consists  in  tending  large  flocks  of  shee|^ 
which  fonu  their  chief  support  and  great^t 
source  of  wealth.  These  flocks,  during  the 
winter  season,  retire  to  the  warm  plaii 
Arabistan,  and  on  the  appi'oach  of  sprii 
driven  by  slow  marches  over  the  moi 
iuto  the  plains  of  Fereidan  aod  Ch'l 


of 
are 
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LtTRISTAK. 

>  lodfpen Jently  of  Uie  advantages,  which  the 
^Bdcbtijiri  U^ther  with  the  Kaahgai,  a  pow- 
iirfal  Turkish  tribe  from  Fars,  reap  from  the 
fvool  and  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  the  sale  of 
[<^r  sheep  la  an  abundant  aom*ce  of  income 
I  them  in  summer.  The  Bakhtiyaii  have  a 
ilj  race  of  horses,  of  a  middle  stature,  about 
!  anial  size  of  the  Arab  horse,and  a  good  deal 
the  blood  of  the  Utter  runs  io  their  veins, 
are  exreedingly  fleet,  sure-footed,  and 
ithed,  Tery  manageable  also,  and  capa- 
I  of  elimbiiig  up  monntuna  with  the  agility 
1  ((Nrlassness  of  moantain-f^ts.  Amoog 
I  richer  Bakhtijari  are  many  Chnb-Arab 
8,  which  are  taller  than  the  Nejd-Arab, 
!  resemble  more  those  of  the  iBlaod  of  Bah- 


LURISTAN 

its  ancient  ruins  under  thick  grass  and  wav- 
ing reeds  as  if  ashamed  that  common  mortals 
should  see  bow  low  it  has  fallen  from  its 
pristine  greatness.  Even  prior  to  the  dawn 
of  profane  history,  before  the  sun  of  Ninoveh 
and  Babylon  had  risen  in  the  east,  Elam, 
as  Scripture  tells  us,  was  already  a  nation  ; 
whilst  in  later  days,  the  same  country,  under 
the  name  of  Elymais,  attracted  towards  its 
riuh  temples  the  cupidity  of  the  Greek  and 
Parthian  conqaerors.  Lnristan  is  divided 
into  two  provinces.  Luri-bucurg  and  Luri- 
knchuk,  or  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Luris- 
taii.  The  foimer  is  tlie  mountainous  country 
of  the  Bakhtiyari,  stretching  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Fars  to  the  river  Dizful  ;  the'latter 


The  Chab-Arab  horse  is  justly  prized  i  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the  plains  of 


|Persia,aud  Baron  de  Bode  never  witnessed  a 
Iter  display  of  beautiful  Arab-blood  horses 
01!  tlie  plains  of  Mal-Amiv  at  the  camp 
^tfae  Bakhtiyan  chief  Muhamraed  Tnghi- 
:  for  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
TQtioman  horses  are  prefen'ed  to  tiie 


Assyria,  being  bounded  to  the  north  and 
south  by  Kirmanshah  and  Susiana.  The 
province  of  Luri-kucbuk  is  again  divided  into 
two  districts,  Pesh.koh  and  Pusht-i-koh,  the 
country  before  ard  behind  the  moontaint^, 
Cia  and  Trans-Alptno  Lnristan,  referring,  of 


ab ;  and  among  the  former  the  Tekeh  >  course,  to  the  great  chain  of  Zagros,  and 


is  the  most  eitteeoied  for  its  size,  power, 
fzcalties  of  endurance.  In  appearance 
Bakhtiyari  look  rather  fierce,  owing. 
iMj  to  the  mode  of  life  they  lead  ;  the 
Bres  of  their  face  are  cast  in  a  rough 
lid ;  but  although  coar?e,  they  ai-e  in 
il  regular, 
pzpressive, 


Pusht-i-koli  thus  represents  the  Massabadan 
of  the  geographers,  except  that  perhaps  at 
present  its  northern  frontier  is  somewhat  cur- 
tailed. The  Luristan  mountains  west  of 
Irak,  between  SImslcr  and  Ispahan,  and 
from  Shuster  to  near  Kirmanshab,  are  occu- 
Their  black  eyea  look  wild  |  pied  by  the  Bakhtiyari  ti  ihe  who  often 
The  complexion  of  their  i  wander  to  other  parts.    The  Mehraasani  have 


u  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body  .  brancheti  in  Seistan,  and  the  liilU  of  Luris- 
happen  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  tan.     Luristan-knchuk  is  bounded  on  the 
ingly  dark,  with  some  nearly  of  n '  north  hy  Bunijii'd  and  Kermanshah  ;  the 
ny  colonr.    The  two  black  tufts  of  |  river  Dizful  separates  it  ou  the  east  from 
behind  their  ears  give  them,  if  possible,  a  '  the  Bakhtiyari  of  Luristan-Euzui'g,  but  the 
darker  appearance.    The  Baklitiyari  are   boundary  Hue  on  the  south  and  west  is  much 

more  unccrlain,  «s  the  Lur  tribcf,  in  their 
winter  migrations,  disperse  with  flocks  over 
the  plaius  of  Dizful,  lyinp  to  the  southward 
of  their  mountains,  and  meet  with  tlie  wander- 
ing Arabs  ou  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the 
west  in  the  vast  Assyrian  pltiins.  Luristan- 
pesh-koh,  lies  east,  and  Liiristan-pusht^i-koh, 
west  of  the  Great  Znjiros  trhaiii.  Luristan- 
□ncouth  and  wild  race  of  men,  hearing  i  kuchnk  l«,  thus,  divided  into  Pcsh-koh  and 
t  appellations,  but  apparently  spring- .  Pusht-i-koh. 

The  four  principal  tribes  who  occupy  the 
former  are  the 

Amlfth,  I  ,  ... 

.BaUgheriwh.! 

The  Silasile  and  Dilfun,  who  belonc:  to 
the  Lek  rat-e,  amount  to  about  30,000  Kha- 
neh  or  families',  of  which  the  latter  consti- 
tute the  grenler  half,  although  the  former  are 
reckoned  the  mote  powerful  of  the  two, 
probably  also  the  more  nnmanageable.  The 
Amalah  were  formerly  very  numei  oiis,  but 
have  lieen  much  redu<*i'd  since  Aga  Muham- 


ilarly  built,  and  are  chiefly  of  a  middle 
It  will  have  Ijeen  seen  from  the 
that  Luristan,  or  the  land  of  the  Lur, 
ces  the  greater  portion  of  the  mouo- 
u  country  of  Persia,  extending  from 
!  Tnrkish  boundary  on  the  west,  to  the 
Its  of  Isfahan  and  Fars  on  the  east  and 
8t    These  mountains  are  o<;cupied 


jtma  one  original  stock, — tho  old  Zend, 
(low  country,  lyin;;  to  the  soutli  of  this 
I  of  mountains,  with  the  towns  of  Shush  ler, 
il,  and  others,  together  with  the  limd  of 
I  Cha'b- Arabs,  is  denominated  Khuzistan 
'Arahistan.     Shuihter    is  greatly  fallen 
its  former  importance.    AIivm?.,  the 
capital  of  the  Arsnnid*  or  Partliian 
is  a  heap  of  ruins.    The   plough  is 
iling  with  tho  soil,  the  only  remaining 
Is  which  point  to  Jondi-shnpur  ;  while 


S?*^^'!  Lek  tribes. 


,  the  rival  of  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  the 

•1  mideuve  of  the  King  of  Kings,  hides  med  khan,  the  founder  of  tij 
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LUSGINIA. 

dynasty,  tranaplsnted  them  into  Fan,  After 
his  death,  it  is  true,  the  greatw  part  returned, 
but  theii*  force  was  broken.  A  portioa  of 
the  Amalah  llijat  was  found  by  De  Bode 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Istakhr,  iu  the 
plains  of  Persepolis.  They  are  styled  wor> 
shippers  of  violence,  who  always  submit 
tamely  to  any  sort  of  authority,  good  or  bad  : 
whereas  the  other  Lur  tribes  cannot  easily 
brook  oppression.  Their  number  is  held  to  be 
between  2,000  and  3,000  families,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  underrated.  The  Bala- 
ghorireb,  although  not  strong  in  a  uumerical 
point  of  view,  as  they  do  not  exceed  4,000 
families,  are  reckoned  a  vary  tronblesome 
tribe.  The  Fusht-i-koh  tribes  who  bear  the 
name  of  Feili,  are  less  numei'ous  than  those 
of  Fesh-koh  ;  Maj,  KawlInsoQ  estimates  them 
at  12,000  fiimilies.  They  consist  of  the 
Kurd,  Dinarved,  Shuhon,  Knlhur,  Badrai, 
Maki.  Independently  of  the  tribes  mention- 
ed in  Pesh  and  Puaht-i-koh,  there  live  in 
the  plains  of  Huru,  between  Burujird  and 
Kboi-ramabad,  the  Bajilan  and  the  Beirane- 
Tenedywho  b^ong  to  the  Lek  family.  The 
Lur,  or  Luristani,  as  they  are  sometimes  call- 
ed, like  their  Bakbtiyar  neighbours,  «i*e  great- 
ly addicted  to  plunder.— faron  C.  A.  I'e 
Sode't  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan, 
Vol.  i\,  pp.  4-7,  61-4,  69-71,  76-8S,  90-93, 
270,  286,  289,  290,  293.  ;  Ferrier's  Journ., 
p.  498  ;  Ra,v>limon,  Vol.  ix,  part  i,  p.  86  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Jonm.  ;  Strabo,  xi, 
pp.  522,  524,  and  xvi,  p.  744,  in  Evphrates 
and  Tigris,  by  Col.  Ckesney,  p.  206. 

LURKA  KOL,  see  Kol. 

L17S,  is  not  much  higher  above  the  sea, 
than  Sind.  Its  populaUon  may  amount  to 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  of  which  nearly 
one-third  are  wandering  families,  who  change 
their  places  of  residence  as  convenience  or 
inclination  prompts  :  they  are  all  of  one  tribe, 
though  known  by  the  four  different  appella- 
tions of  Niimi'i,  Judgnl,  Jokhya,  and  Jeth, 
which  latter  is  the  most  commonly  used  term, 
and  literally  applies  to  a  husbandman  :  the 
habits  of  these  people  are  indolent  in  the 
extreme,  and  they  are  fond  of  smoking  bhang 
(cannabis  sativa)  and  other  iutoxicatiug  drugs, 
and  loitering  away  Uieir  time  in  idle  amuse- 
ments.— Pottinger^t  l^raveU  in  Beloochittan 
and  Sinde,  pp.  29-30.    See  Kelat,  Las. 

LITSBAH,  see  Khuzistan,  or  Arabistan. 

LUSCINIA,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  species 
of  which,  L.  philomelo,  and  others  are  known 
as  nightingales.  In  southern  Asia,  the  birds 
familiarly  known  as  '  Bulbuls'  must  not  be 
coufounded  with  the  Persian  Bulbul,  whiuh 
is  a  species  of  true  nightingale  t^Luscinia),  a 
genus  very  closely  related  to  some  of  the 
small  thrushes  of  America.   There  are  no 
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true  nightingales  wild  in  In^;  but  Ifai 
'  Sbama,'  Cereotrichaa  macrouTM,  undotibtBl 
ly  the  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of  di 
world,  is  not  unfrequently  desigosted  d 
Indian  Nightingale,  a  misnomer  which  m 
leads  to  confusion.  It  is  common  to 
and  the  Malay  countries  ;  there  is  a  seooi 
species  (C.  luzoniensis)  in  the  PhilippiH) 
and  a  third  (C.  erythropterus)  in  Afrk 
The  Orocetes  ciuclochyncha  is  also  tena 
Shuna  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  11 
esteemed  Indian  songster  is  le  Merle  trieol 
de  longue  queue  of  Levaillant,  OiseaBx 
Afrique,  pi.  lU^ifr.  Biytk.  See  hah 
LUSHANNO,  HiHD.  Oxalia  seuNttm 
LUSHINTON,  General  Sir  James  l4 
G.  c.  B.,  died  on  the  29th  of  May  1858.  1 
the  son  of  the  Bev.  James  Stephen  LuiIhi 
ton,  vicar  of  NewcMtle-upon-Tyne,  and  pi 
bendary  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  He  i 
brother  to  the  Bight  Honorable  Stephen  Ba 
bold  Lushington,  who  was  for  manj  ye 
chairman  of  "  ways  and  means"  iu  the  Ha 
of  Commons,  and  aubsequeolly  Governor 
Madras.  He  was  bora  at  Bottesham,  Gi 
bridgeshire,  iu  1779.  He  was  in  themiKl 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  coh 
of  the  Srd  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  and  i 
made  a  general  in  the  army  in  18S4.  Hei 
elected  a  director  of  the  East  India  Camp 
in  1827,  and  was  deputy  chairman  in  1836 
and  chairman  in  1838-9.  He  represeo 
Peterafield,  Hastings,  and  Carlisle  at  Tsri 
times  in  the  Commons  House  of  Pariinai 
LUSHOON,  Bewg.  Garlic. 
LUSHTO,  see  Aflghan,  India.  LangM| 
LUSIAD,  a  book  written  by  an  exile* 
Poi-tugal,  the  Qrotto,  in  which  he  rts^ 
is  only  a  brick  and  mortal-  enclosure  bet* 
two  rocks,  there  is  no  view  from  it  totbei 
nor  of  anything  else,  except  the  tops  ofm 
straggtiug  trees  growing  in  Uie  shnibli 
below.— i^rcre'i  Antipodetyp.  244, 
LUSOKA,  Bkng.,  Hind.  Cordia  myn 
LUSPA,  a  river  near  Rilkote  in  AInm 
LUSSUN,  Guz.  Garlic. 
LUSTRAL  CEREMONIES  are  den 
very  important  by  brahiuaus,  and  are  »Uea 
to,  as  prescribed  in  their  books,  with  a  da( 
of  minute  particularity  Uiat  cannot  but  iff 
ridiculous  to  those  not  interested  ot  infon 
ou  the  points  to  which  such  lustntioM  i 
supposed  to  have  referents,  indeed  ihai 
no  end  to  lusti-al  ceremonies  ;  to  whidi  i 
Romnns  also  gave  the  greatest  atte^ 
Images  are  frequently  bathed  with  wil 
oil,  &c.  Lingas  are  constantly  washed, 
may  be  matter  of  opinion,  whether  the  g«W 
Nandioa  of  the  Romans,  who  presided  9 
the  lustral  purification  of  infants  on  the  ni 
day  of  their  age,  has  any  probable  conoeeH 
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{■kriy  marked.  In  a  great  many  hindoo 
lODies,  luBtratiouB  make  a  part' :  apoouB 
tbe  argha  are  therefore  id  extensive  use. 
irgbk  in  a  circulai*  form,  is  called  Patra, 
is  an  attribute  to  Devi :  it  is  sometimea 
Ued  pana  patra,  and  ia  seen  in  niauy  draw- 
;i  borae  bjr  ber  imd  others  of  her  faniilj, 
Hrently  both  as  a  drinking  and  ceremonial 
111.  The  lustial  spoons  are  called  Sruva 
D^DTI^  ia  Sanscrit :  by  the  Mahrattas 
other  hiodpos,  PaUphi  and  Achwan  ;  and 
e  different  forms  accordiug  to  the  rites  or 
ieetG  of  adoration.  One  of  the  spoons 
Rseots  Naga,  the  holj  serpent,  overapread- 
Gaoesha  ;  on  the  other,  the  Naga  over- 
tfae  image  of  a  deily  ;  and  ou  another. 


LUTBA  NAIR. 

market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not ;  and 
many  otlier  tliiogs  there  be,  which  they  have 
received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and 
pans,  brazen  vessels  and  of  tables."  And,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  thehimloo  ritUHl  is  nlmost 
identical.    Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at 


pith  Kaodi,  a  hindoo  attendant  on  theLinga 
Yoot— objects  peculiarly  connected  with 
ceremonies, — or  with  Kandina,  a  cow. 
idioa,  was,  from  ber  office,  a  form  of  Diaua, 
appears  identified  with  Devi,  whose 
riaticuiihip  to  Kaudi  is  known  iu  some  cere- 

IBBies  dedicated  to  her,  the  ninth  day  is  par-  every  large  place,  crowds  of  men  and  women 


are  to  be  seen  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
bathing  close  tc^ether  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
In  Japan,  there  are  bathing  houses,  in  which, 
at  Hakodadi,  both  men  and  women  of  the 
lower  ranks  assemble.  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  na 
that  on  one  occasion  at  Yedo,  the  baUiers  of 
both  sexes  indiscriminately  sallied  out  to  see 
tbem  pass,  from  some  twenty  of  their  common 
cells,  iu  all  the  natural  simplicity  of  our  6rst 
parents'  costume  l>efoi'e  their  expulsion.  On 
another  occasion  when  Mr.  Alcock  went,  pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  music,  to  the  Governor's 
Tumuu,  all  the  bathers  of  both  sexes  came 
out,  nnabaahed  and  without  the  slightest  idea 


or  reflection  that  they  were  naked,  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  a  good  long  gaze  on  the 
spread  hood  of  the  snake  appears  to  |  novel  spectacle.  But,  latterly,  if  a  European 
Hanooman.  The  argha,  is  a  vessel  j  attempt  to  draw  the  curtain  before  the  faath- 
l|ied  like  a  boat,  nsed  by  the  hindooa  in  |  house,  he  is  received  with  storms  of  abuse, 
patioos ;  it  is  of  spout-like  foim,  so  that,  j  Mid  told  very  plainly  to  f(0  about  his  business, 
odimay  be  poured  from  it.  Lnstral  cere-  j  — 3foore,p.  394  ;  Wandering$  of  a  Pilgrim^ 
lie!  are  deemed  very  important  by  brah-  p.  265. 

H,snd  are  attended  to  as  pi-escribed  in  their  I     LUTAIN  ?  Hind.  Willughbeia  edulis. 

LUTA-MUHOOEIE,  Bkng.  Digei-a  mu- 

vicata. 

LUTCIII  KOTTE  ELLE,  Tam.  Pisonia 
morindi  folia. 

LUTCHMaN  TERTA,  see  Ortza  sativa. 
LUTI,  Fkbs.  a  buffoon,  distinguished  by 
his  four-pointed  hat  or  fool's  cap. — OuseUy*» 
Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  184. 


lk^  with  the  most  minute  particularity. 

hiudoo  Sih'nauam,  after  child-birth,  is 
fermed  on  the  16tb  day.  In  this  punAcatory 
the  raahomedans  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
tj  days.  Amongst  the  htudoos,  the  Stli'na- 
a  the  religions  rite  of  purification,  and 
uirily  performed  once  daily,  in  the  early 
liog :  their  evening  ablation  not  involv- 
the  head,  but  from  the  neck.  The 
liangaoa  Sth'uanam,  is  that,  generally  twice 
in  which  the  head  is  anointed  with 
and  corresponds  to  the  anointing  of  the 
ifih  ceremonial,  and  to  the  Indian  maho- 
lui's  Sar-Nahana,  or  head -washing,  of 
iek  perhaps  tbe  initiatory,  hoad-waabiog 
of  certain  craftsmen  iu  Britain  is  a 
t:  as,  possibly  may,  similarly,  be 
Ctet-washing  of  tbe  British  marriage 
looy.  In  Britain,  ibe  bride's  feet  are 
and  in  tbe  south  of  India,  the 


LUTI-AM,  Beng.  Willughbeia  edulis,  B. 
LUTIANA,  Assui.  Alstonia  schotaris,  R. 

Br.,  Don. 

LUTKUN,  Bbho.,  Hind.  Biza  iudicn,  B. 
oretlana. 

LUTKUN-MAHBUN,  Hind.  A  silk 
twist  for  the  choontee. 

LUT  PUTIAH,  DDK.  Water  cress. 
LUT  QUA,  Chin.  Baccaurea  pierardi,  Bu. 
LUTRA  CHINENSIS,  Gray. 
Lutnindicm,        Cray.  \  LuinTulgtiriB. 


This  CiiincsQ  otter.    It  has  a  near  rcpera- 
blance  to  the  otter  of  Europe. — JJors/Seld. 
LUTRA  NAIR,  Fr.  Cuv. 
Can. 


■ged  80D-in<law  performs  the  ceremony  ti.  tamyeiiHu,  Jlodfft. 
kt-kal-kazbu-viradu   (Tam.}  of  waohing 
intended  father-in-Uw*s  feet.    The  lus- 
lioo  of  the  Jews,  is  described  in  Mark. 
2-4,  where  he  mentions  that  when  the  | 
saw  some  of  the  *'  disciples  eat 
Id  with  defiled,  that  is  to  say,  with  uii- 
Aen  hands,  they  found  fault  ;  for  the 
irisees  and  all  tiie  Jews  except  they  wash  _ 
hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  ti-adition      The  Indian  otter  ;  it  is  found  in  both  Pen- 
i  Men.   And  when  they  come  from  the '  insulas  of  India  and  in  NepauU— //or^eW. 
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Nir-Nfti, 
Datv&i  Bekh, 
Pani-kutta,  or  Water 

dog,  DUKH. 
Otter,  Eng. 


Jul-Marjar,  or  Water 

cftt,  Kahr. 
Hud;  Hada,  „ 
Anjing  Ayer,  Malat. 


LYCOPEBDOK. 
LUTRA  SIMUNG,  JRaffies. 

Lutr&  barang,     Fiiehtr.  \  Uustela  lutra, 
AnjiDg  ayer,       Malay.  |  Simniig;, 

All  Otter  of  Suraatni,  Borsfield. 

LUTRARIA,  see  Pyloridea. 

LUTUMUR,  see  Khyber. 

LUTUNG,  see  Simiadae. 

LUVUNG,  Guz.,  Hind.  Cloves. 

LUV0NGA,  Beno.  Eugeuia 
phjllafa,  Tknn. 


LTCOPODniM. 


;  about  half-a-dozen  agarics,  one  tt  to  i| 
Martden.  \  tude  of  16,000  feet  af>ove  the  Ndbn  ri< 
Malay.  I A   Lycojierdon   and  Morchella  sonUibti 
I  which  ia  eaten  in  Kashmir,  and  ezpotl 
.  when  dry  to  the  plains  of  India,  make  ap 
■  list  of  fungi  in  the  Panjab. 

LYCOPERSICUM,  the  Tomato,  or  Lm 
]  apple,  the  produce  of  South  America,  i 
caiyo-  '  «ame  family  as  potatoes,  a  deli 

I  vegetable,  cultivated  in  many  garden:'.  Th 
LWAY-LOHUG,  a  Karen  tribe  met  by  ■      two  sorts,  single  and  double  ;  may  be 
Mr.  Tracey  dwelling  south  of  the  Ka-khyen,  [  immediately  the  rains  i-ommeuee,  in  be«i 
on  the  edge  of  the  tnbie-land  west  of  lake  lafkexwards  transplanted  m  rows,  two 


Nyouiig  Ywe,  two  degrees  north  of  Touu-  |  apart,  and  trailed  opon  stiekt  of  a 
choo.    They  dress  like  and  are  doubtlefs  a  I  description.    If  the  soil  »  good  they 
branch  of  the  Red  Karen.— i/aw«,  B«r- :  grow  to  seven  or  ei-ht  feet  in  height. 
mah  641  double,  whii-li  ai-e  the  finest,  if  sown  vaM 

LUZ,  Heb.  Sweet  almond,  see  Louz.  :  "pen  in  October.  The  lower  brancfc 
LUZAR,  BuRM.  A  log  of  a  certain  length,  should  be  pruned,  and  a  succession  of  en 
LYCAON,  seeCanis.  ■  ""ly  ^  •'ept  up  until  April.    Hie  M 

LYCHAIS  CORSICA,  and  L.  fulgens,  ;  single  tomato,  with  a  slight  protecUoaft 
flowering  plants,  scarlet,  whrte.   The  fii-st  is  '  'he  dry  wiod*.  wilt  coniinue  until  the  rrii 
an  extremely  showy  flower.        oniamenia!  ■  S^^^^ 
either  in  a  boi-der  or  pot.   It  seldom  exceeds  j    LYCOPERSICUMESCL  LE^TOM, 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  after  flowering,  SoUnum  lycpporrieuin,  iian. 

if  cut  down,  will  shoot  out  and  blossom  again.  ■ 


Pomum  amoiu,  Biae/no. 


Wal-mangj,  Bombay. 
Kha  yanniTapbang  Rouh. 
Love  apple.  Tomato,  ESG. 
,  Wolf  peach,  ,, 
Thab  kali,  Hikd.* 

The  tomato  is  used  as  a  vegetahle. 
LYCOPODtACE.??,   DC.  The 
inoss  tribe  of  plants  comprising  2  Geo., 7 
I  viz.,  6  Lycopodinui  ;  1  Isoetcs. 

LYCOPODIUM,    an  inflammable 


Thak  kali. 
Tamati.  X 
Haha  rata  tamati,  & 
Simi  TakaU  palUia,  1 


The  seed  should  be  sown  either  in  or  after 
the  rains— moderate  c-are  is  all  that  is  ncces- 
sai-y. — Riddelt. 

LYCIUM,  a  gemis  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Solanacete,  the  nightshade  tribe,  of 
which  L  barbarum,  Linn^  of  Asia,  Afrii-a 
and  Europe  ;  L.  cliineuse,  Mill.,  of  China. 
L.  europeum,  Linn.,  of  the  Hinmlava,  are 

kuown  to  occur  in  the  Himalaya  and  China.   ,  .^^  fire-works.  obtained  fn«n  « 

LYCIUM  EUROPEUM,  Linn,  \        moss-like  plant.—  fVaterston. 

K*ngn,  KaagH,      BaAS- 1  Mral,  Pahjab.      LYCOPODIUM,  or  Club  moss.  Afl 

Gaafer.  Hran.  1  Chirchitta,  „       of  p|„nts  belonging  to  the  uatnrol  order  1/ 

A   small   thorny   plant  of  the  Tmijab,  ;  p^jj^^^jp     jt         l-seeded  2-valved 

browsed  by  rameU  and  goats  and  uaed  for  I  g^igj,^       3.valved  containing  powder. 

fuel  and  wattling.— Dr.  J^.  Z..  .S"/«f or/.  ^vpcn  woods  of  Tenafiserim  southern 

LYCODID-^,  a  family  of  fishes — com-  vinces  are  often  carpeted  with  the  club 

prising,  9  Geo.  of  Lycoiiee,  4  Gymiielis,  J   or  gvouud  pine.  Mr.  Fortune,  when  trsvpl 

Uronectes.  ..    >       <         . »  _  _  _ 

LYC0D0STID.T5,  a  family  of  reptiles', 
comprising — 

Lycodon  aulicus,  /^ihh  .,  Ceyloa,  S.  India,  Calcutta, 
Burmab.  Andamaa. 


Ijycodon  BtriatuB,  AfcaWj^AuamaHiea. 
I.ycodon  anamallenais,  Guntk.,  Aaamalliea. 
Tetragonoaoma  effrane,  Cantor,  Penaag. 
Leptorhytaoa  gara,  India. 
Ophites  Bub-ciuctuB,  Boie.,  Penanfi;. 
Opbitea  albofuscua,  D.  A  B.,  Malabar,  Sumatra. 
CercaspeB  carinata,  Kukl.,  Ceylon. 

LYCOPERDOK,  one  of  the  Fungi.  Po- 
lyporus  oblectaus  Geaster  limbatus,  Geas- 
ter mamtaosuB,  Eryaiphe  tanrica,  u  Boletus 

infested  with  Sejiedonium  mycophilum,  Scle-  \  they  prized  the  Lycopodium  fo  much, 
rodeima  verrucosnm,  an  jBcldium,  and  a  ,  replied,  in  Canton  English,  *•  Oh  he  too  i 
Uromyces,  both   on  Mulgcdium  tatnricum, '  n  handsome  ;  he  £''*^^"^g|^''***^ 


'  on  the  hills  of  IIong-Kong,  a  few  days 
his  first  arrival  in  China,  met  with  a 
I  curious  dwarf  Lj'copodium,  which  he  doj 
:  and  cai'ried  down  (o  Messi-s.  Dent's  gin 
"Ilai-yah,"  said  the  old  compi-ndwe, 
I  he  saw  it,  and  was  quite   in  raptorei 
i  delight.    All  the  other  coolies  and  serfl 
igadicred  round  ilie  basket  to  admire 
',  i-urions'  little  plant.    1  had  not,  says 
tune,  seen  them  eviiipc   so  much  grt 
ration  since  I  showed  them  the  "old 
1  Cactus,"  Cereus  seuili^i   which  I  iwik 
;  from  England,  and  presented  to  a  Chi 
unrserymau  at  Canton.    On  askinglhew 


LYMX^A  HOOKEKI. 


LVTHRUM  FRUTICOSrM- 


every  year  ;  and  suppose  he  he  one 
red  yfm  ould  he  ouly  so  high,"  holding 
tbeir  baads  au  iucli  or  two  iiij^her  thau 
piuit.  This  liiUe  plant  is  really  vevy 
tjj  aud  often  naturally  tekes  the  very 
a  dwarf  tree  in  miniutui-e  which  is 
btlesi  the  reaaou  of  its  beiug  such  a 
.ita  with  die  Chinese." — Masou  ;  For- 
U  Wanderings,  pnge  95.    L.  aristatiim, 
iiiitD,  Hookei'i,  imbrJcutum,  phlegmarin 
Wildemowii  occur  in  India.    See  Fern!', 
'lA  eineasis. 

YCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM,  of  the 
li  mooiY,  grows  at  Chakoong  in  the 
-n  Lachoong  valley^  Sikkim,  and 
mosMeSf  the  superb  Himalayan  Lyel- 
ispa,  vviiii  the  English  Fumaria  hygro- 
f^.—BooheTf  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii, ».  19. 
YCOPODIUM  WILLDENOVII,  see 

orthia  chrysantha. 
TDIAX,  aud  other  languages  of  lesser 
sod  perhaps  also  the  Thrauian  and 
ouiau   tongues   were   nltered   to  the 
iiic  or  PetaBgic  Gi*eelc.    See  India,  Lud. 
YDD,  the  Diospolis  of  the  Greeks. 
YE  BRAHUI,  tlie  tamarisk. 
TELLIA  CRISPA,  grows  at  Chakoong 
'kkim,  in  the  Lacben  I^auhoong  valley,  it 
of  the  most  renurkable  mosses  in  the 
-ya  mountains,  and  derives  additional 
~t  from  having  been  named  after  the 
Charles  Lyell,  Esquirf,  of  Kiunordy, 
&ther  of  the  eminent  geologist.— ^iw^ 
.J0ur.y  ii,  p.  19. 

YGODIUM  SCANDENS,  one  of  the 
elegant  climbers  on  theTenusserim  coast 
ten-estrial  species  of  fern,  easily  recog- 
by  its  habit  of  running  over  other 
and  by  the  fringed  margin  of  its 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  called 
ged  fern."    An' allied  species  is  found  in 
United  States. — JfcKon,  2'aiwy. 
LAT-UL-QADAB.  Arab.  The  Night 
ower,  occurs  on  the  27th  night  of  the 
Bamzan.     Mahomedans  sit  up  all 
bunuDg  fraokiucense-pastiles,  repeating 
icular  prayer  called  "Nu61,"  reciting  iu 
of  the  Almighty,  reading  the  Koran, 
chtiming  the  Azan.    It  is  a  period  of 
solemnity. — Herkl. 
iTLA,  a  mohurrum  faqeer. 

L-O-NUHAR,  seeTasbeeh. 
TLAT-UL-MOOBARAK,  the  blessed 
L 

mSJk.  HOOKERI,  Beeve.  The 
of  the  Lacheu  iu  Tibet  contain  many 
<^  this  species  of  Lymnsea.  This  is  the 
alpine  living  shell  in  the  world,  many 
:ns  being  from  nearly  1 7,000  feet  eleva- 
Proteedingt  of  th*  Zoological  Society, 
iMi  ff0oher,S[im,Jour^  VoLiUpASG. 
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LYMO,  Chin.  Printing,  in  China,  is  by  a 
system  of  stereotype,  the  types  being  made 
from  the  pear  tree  wood,  called  them  ly-mo. 
Their  paper  is  made  from  refuse  paper,  rags 
of  silk  aud  cotton,  rire-straw,  the  liber  of  a 
species  of  morns,  but  principally  of  bamboo. 

LYN-WAAT,  Dot.  Linen. 

LYNX.  The  Caracal,  or  Indian  lynx,  called 
the  Siah-gofth  orblnck-ear,  has  immense  speed, 
runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat.  It  often 
cAtches  crowB  as  they  vise  from  the  ground,  by 
spnuging  Ave  or  six  feet  into  the  air  after 
tliem.  It  is  ail  essteni  custom  of  great  anti- 
quity of  truiniog  certain  feliue  animal?,  as  the 
Chita  and  the  Caracal  or  Sia-gosh  ;  tlie  Lion, 
too,  as  it  would  appear,  was  trained  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  in  Britain  the  Otter  is  still  abun- 
dantly employed  in  fishing  for  its  master,  as 
Cormorants  are  in  China.  On  the  plains  of 
Chiuese  Tartai7  or  Tchungaria,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son passed  what  he  designates  "  large  fiocks  of 
wild  Turkeys  ;  by  this  term,  of  course.  Bustards 
ai'e  meant :  and  doubilesH  the  European  Otis 
tarda.  Elsewliere,  whilst  among  the  Kalmuk 
of  the  border  of  the  Oulam-koum  desert,  he 
remarks  :— Noticing  at  no  great  distance 
several  flocks  of  lai-ge  birds  feeding  on  the 
plain,  a  Cossack  and  myself  started  iu  pursuit, 
accompanied  by  two  Kalmuk  leading  horses. 
The  Kalmuk  gradually  approaclied  the  birds 
by  going  round  in  a  circle,  and  we  were  all  well 
sheltered  by  the  horses.  At  length  the  men 
stopped,  the  Cossack  and  myf<elf  lay  fiat  on  the 
ground,  and  having  obtained  a  good  sight,  two 
of  the  fiock  were  preseutly  stretched  dead  on 
the  plain.  As  the  others  did  not  fly  far,  our 
pieces  were  re-loaded,  and  we  again  approach- 
ed the  birds  with  equal  success  ;  but  this 
time  the  flock  went  far  away.  We  now 
gathered  up  our  game  and  as(;ertained  them 
to  be  four  fine  Bustards.  Next  morning  the 
party  were  still  more  successful  ;  for  two 
Deer  and  eight  Bustards  were  added  to  tlie 
larder.  In  the  same  vicinity  "  ^easantii" 
I  w  ere  obtained  ;  probably  the  true  Phasiauus 
,  colchicus,  or  perhaps  the  kindred  race  of  the 
Hindoo  Kush.    See  Felis. 

LYNX-STONE,  Eva.  Amber. 
LYN-ZAAD,  Ddt.  Linseed. 

LYPODIUM  SCANDENS,  see  Ferns. 

LYEIOCEPHALUS  SCUTATA,  see 
Agama. 

LYSIAS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 
LYTHRACE^  Ltndley.     The  Loose- 
strife tribe,  comprising,  1 1  genera,  21  sp.,  viz., 


1  BotftlK; 
S  Neun; 


3  Lythmm; 
1  CophoK; 
1  GinorU; 
1  Lawnnla; 


1  Orlltn; 

B  LwrentrcHBla; 

1  Duibuta, 


LYTHBUM  FBUTICOSUM,  Zi«».Syn. 
of  Grislea  tomeatosa,  Roxb. 

ed  by  Google 


LYTHRUM  HUNTERI. 

LYTHBUM  .HUNTERI.  Huntei-s 
LooM-fltj<ife,  is  a  native  of  the  East  ladies. 
Tbe  leaves  are  opposite,  the  calyx  tubular 
and  6-lobed,  the  stameos  12,  and  the  s^le 
subulate.  The  petals,  six  in  number,  are  of 
a  very  beautiful  red-colour,  aud  are  used  for 
dyeing  ia  India.  The  hardy  perennial  species 
of  Lytbrum  are  handsome  gardeu-Aowei's  ; 


LTTTA  V£SICATOBXi>- 

they  grow  iu  any  common  soil,  and  ue 
propagated  by  dtvidiug  at  the  ^loot 
seeds  of  the  aoDtial  kinds  I'equtre  to  be  i 
in   most  sitoatioDS  in  the  spring.—. 
Uickamffdeous  Plants  |  Babingtomf  Mt 
of  Briiisk  Botany. 

LYTTA  GI6AS,  see  Cantharides. 

LYTXA  V£SICATORZA,  see  Caothnk 
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SI.    This  letter  of  tlie  Euglish  alpli«ljet 
bas  r«presei)tau7e   letters  iu  Arabic,  Per- 
siaii,  liniu,  Sanscrit,  Hindi,  Maliratti,  Gu- 
zemli,  Iteii^li,  Uriya,  T4;Iugu,  Tamil,  Kar-  i 
Hiitica  and  M^lyalnm.    Some  uations,  liow-  | 
ever,  arc'  unable  tn  suuiid  llie  loHur  M;  imd 
in  its  pliicc  tbey  use  ft  II-     On  a  mummy ,| 
from  Atempliis  and  on  tbe  Karcoplia^us  of  ; 
AmyrtseuH  we  find  t-he  uanie  of  tlia  god  , 
Aniniun  Ka  written  Oben-llaaud  this  is  tiie  i 
spelling  used  on  a  pUite  of  ivury   found  ^ 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  to  which  din-  , 
taut  city  the  Ejryptian  style  of  Art  had  made  1 
ils   way  two    centnries   earlier. — Slutrpeit  \ 
Uui^nj  of  KgyjU,  Vol.  I.  p.  200-  j 

MA.  HiSD.  Mother,  a  respectful  address  ^ 
to  a  woman. 

MA-ABAB-,  mentioned    in  Briggs'  Fc-  ! 
rinhta,  Vul.  I.  p.  '67^,  means  the  place  of  j 
crossing  over,  a  place  of  passage  or  ferry,  and  i 
lias  v«ry  generally  been  suppiwod  to  bo  Ala-  j 
labar,  as  well  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  as  from  the  position  of  the  latter  ' 
couutry  in  reference  to  Arabia:  but  there  is 
no  dnubt  that  the  appellation  really  applies 
to  the  tract  on  the  Eastern  const  of  the  pe- 
ninsula extending  north  from  Rameshwar. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Arabic  name  was  j 
originally  a  corruption  of  Murawa,  the  name  \ 
of  the  hiudn  state  which  adjoined  Adam's  ; 
Bridge,  and  the  chief  of  which  state  was  ! 
called  Setu  Pati,  "the  lord  of  the  bridge."  \ 
Kittcr  puts  Ma-abar  on  the  west  coast,  agd  ; 
liiuiseu  (ir.  838)  says  tliab  tlie  name  with  ; 
Ibn  Batala  signifies  the  southeniniosk  part : 
of  the  Malabar  coast,   bat  both   learned  | 
antltoru  are  certainly  wrong     Kunstmami,  | 
again,  says  "  it  has  been  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  name  applies  neither  .specially  to 
the  south-west  coast  nor  to  tlie  south-east, 
but  to  the  whole  southern  apex  of  tlie  penin- 
sula."   It  is,  however,  clearly  used  for  the 
south-east  coast,  as  Abulfeda  preci.«ely  says,' 
it  commences  from  Cape  Comoriu. — Elphin- 
ttcme'a  Sisiorij  of  India,  Vol.  II.  p.  4  7.  Glide' 
meinteTf  pp.  5C  and  1 85  quoted  in  Yule'n 
Cailuvj,  Vol.  I.  p.  80,  81.    See  Marsden's 
Marco  Polo,  p.  6i(G  note. 

MAAJUN,  any  intoxicating  confiture 
made  of  hemp,  butter,  chnras,  or  dhaturn 
seed,  mixed  up  wit.h  sugar  and  .sweetmeats. 
Maajun  is  used  by  the  natives,  geuei-ally 
of  the  higher  classes,  for  the  three  purpose^ 
of Kiiif  (intoxication).  Kuwwat  (aphrodisiac 
touic^  and  Imsak.  Burion's  SindU,  p.  170. 
See  Majoou. 

ILAAL.  Hind. 

MAAUM.  Ab. 


IIACACCS. 

MAA-PHAL,  DuK.  Gaits,  properly  Uae- 
pbal. 

MAASH,  Ak.  Hind.  Food,  Hvelibood. 
"  Bad-maash,"  an  evil  liver ;  Be-maash, 
without  employ,  Madad-i-Moasb,  aid  to  anb- 
siiftaiice,  a  pension. 

MA.\T  KOLUPOO.    Tah.  Tallow. 

MAAZAM,  son  of  Aurungzeb,  on  ascend- 
ing tiie  throne  assumed  the  title  of  Bahadur 
Shalt,  lie  defejitcd  and  slew  his  brother 
A/.am  in^  a  buttle  near  Agra  and  died  in 
1712  at  Jjfthore,  aged  72,  after  a  reign  of  5 
years.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Fe- 
roklisir, 

MABALI,  or  Mahabali,  a  king  who  wna 
trodden  down  into  hell  by  Vishnu  ia  hta 

Vataan  a-  a  vatarii. 

aiABAHPUUAU.  Sec  Slahahaliporam; 
Seven  Pagodas. 

MA-BAP.    HiNP.    Father  and  Mother. 

MABA  BUXlFOIilA.  Pkrs, 


Ferreola  buxifolia,  Il'>xb   Cor.  PI. 


Til,  ■ 


Popnlus  balsam  ifei-a. 
A  seaman,  a  sailor. 


TruinbfH,  Tam.  |  UUi  clicttn, 

PinhaTiua,  Tbl.  \  Nulla  mudtlee, 

ri:iii)ika,  „  ( 

A  small  tree  of  tbo.CIrcar  monntains  and 
of  the  forests  of  the  Godavery,  furnishing  a 
dark  coloured  wood,  small  but  remarkably 
hard  and  durable. — Voiijty  Beddoim.  il, 
Andh. 

MABHERT,  or  China  ranabhori,  Ter.. 
Auisomcles  Malabarica  R.  Br.  Ajuga  fruti- 
cosn,  IS.  Hi.  2. 

MABOLO —  ?    Diospvros  discolor. 

MABWA.  Guz.  Bttssia  longifolia.  Willd. 

MAGACUS,  a  genus  of  mammals,  of  the 
family  Simiadre,  of  whith  there  are  several 
species  in  India,  tho  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

AfacacM  Amimcjisiji.  McGlcllaxd. 
Macaous  pelops,  Uougbon. 

A  native  of  Assam,  of  a  blaisb  gray  colour, 
dark  brownish  ou  tbe  shoulder.  This  is  a 
very  different  species  from  the  tropical  kind 
seen  in  Nepal.  On  an-iving  at  Lamleng,  in 
Sikkini,  Dv.  Hooker  saw  a  troop  of  large 
monkeys  gambolling  in  a  wood  of  Abies 
bruiiouiana;  this  .surprised  him,  a.s  he  was 
uot  prepared  to  find  so  tropical  an  animal 
associated  with  a  vegetation  typical  of  a 
boreal  climate.— ffooier  Him.  Jour.f  Vol,  II. 
p  o7. 

ilacacm  ajHonwhjus. 

Sitnia  cynomolgus.  Linn 

the  male. 
S.  aygulah,  L.  female 


MAAM-POO,  Tam.  Maugo. 


Ham  liiipcil  monkey ,£.N0 
Ugiet  Monkey,  „ 
Tlie  common  Maco^ 
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Cercnpitbocu^ 
gas, 


rvnomol- 
MvLLSa. 


Jakko  of  Sailoi-s,  'Eao. 
Kra,  Ualat. 


Goog|(i 


MACAO. 

This  monkey  occurs  in  the  Nicobar  ialands, 
TenasBerim  and  all  over  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  intelligent,  good  natured, 
docile  and  easily  trained  to  the  performance 
of  amneing  tricks.  In  advancing  Age  it  be- 
cotneB  aalleii,  morose  and  misohievoQs. 
There  jiPB  many  vaiieties  ot  it,  and  Dr.  S. 
Muller  regards  M.  auratua  of  Belanger,  and 
M.  cflrbouarina  of  F.  Cuvier  as  varieties  of 
this  Mtic&c- 

Macncus  •neme^tririiu.  LlHN. 
6!mia  nemeBtnn..t,  I.ihn.  |  Inau nemestrinni,  EixL 


„  icurpwrngusRAF'i'i.i;* 
Pig-taileii  munkey,  Exo. 
Brob,  PF:T^!<a. 
Bruh,  Sl'jiatKa. 


Pspio 


Brah  sepotong,  Suxatu 
„   tf>lapi,  „ 
„   pntib,  „ 

This  Mneac  occurs  in  Penang,  the  Malay 
PeniaPBilp.,  Stimalm.,  and  Borneo.  There 
are  three  vavietieR  <if  it.  It  is  good  natnred 
nnd  intelli^^ent.  The  natives  of  Sumatra 
liave  taught  it  to  climb  the  cocoanut  palms 
find  throw  dnivn  the  fruit,  to  select  the 
ripe  from  tho  unripe  fruit  and  pluck  DO 
more  thftn  its  niafiter  desires. 

Sfaciicns  2:iilsatiifi.  Shaw. 

Ril.iwab,  SiNOH- 

This  appears  pecQliar  to  Ceylon. 

Ufacacus  radiatus.  GeofJEOT. 

Cei^OCEbua  radiatufi, 


Ceroooebe  toque,  Gkotpb. 
Bonnet  ohlnoiB  of  BurroN 


Manga,  CAifianc. 
Koti,  Tel. 
Yella  mnntbi,  Malk&l. 
lladru  monkej. 

monkey  ia  wild  and 


BADiJ.ir,  ITi>cn. 
Waanur  of  thv  M>n, 
Makad  a,  HkHR.. 
Kerda  pf  Gii«i% 

Botitiel«>>:1  monkey,  EnU. 

When  yotinff,  this 
inoffensive,  and  soon  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  various  feats  oP  agility  and  tricks.  It  is 
the  most  inqnisilive  and  mischievoas  of  its 
tribe  nnd  Ita  powera  of  mimicry  are  not  snr- 
pasflf^d  by  uny  other.  With  age  it  becomes 
more  snikn  and  \em  amenable  to  discipline. 

Macai:}iB  Rhcsuji.  AoDEB. 

CynocepliatTia  rLenun,       I  Rheans,  Addbb- 
L^tR.    UaimOD,  BurroN 
Fftpio  rbcBDB,     OriLBr.  | 

Il^Tidar,  HiHD. 

A  native  of  Demgal,  Nepal,  Assam.  It  is 
docile  and  afferf  ionat*. — Jerdim't  Mamdle  of 
lu'lia,  yy.  12.  Iloi-t^field  and  Moore's  Mam- 
fiiah'a  Cfiialngu^. 

MACKOE,  HtsD.  Solannm  nigrum,  qu. 
Makai  ? 

MACAO  cfty.  palled  Oaou  or  On-Moon 
hy  the  Chinese,  ia  in  lafc.  22''  llj'  N. 
pnd  lon^.  113^  33'  B.,  18  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton.  It  is  regularly  boilfc  on  a  high  penin- 
snla,  whL<:h  tcrmint^tes  the  island  of  Macao 
to  the  southward.    There  are  several  forts 


MACARANGA  TOWESTOSA. 

on  the  hills  round  the  city.  It  is  a  siUubri- 
ons  locality  and  under  the  Government  of 
the  Portuguese.  Macao  stands  upon  a  pro- 
montory belonging  to  the  ielaud  of  Sheang- 
shiUf  a  narrow  isthmus  separating  idem.  At 
one  period  the  Chinese  had  a  fort,  most 
iiarefolly  guarded,  at  this  ppot,  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  visiting  the  interior.  Tlie 
town  is  built  upon  two  bills,  which  meet  at 
right  angles.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Si^toao  was  given  up  to  the  Portngaese  by 
the  emperor  of  China,  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices performed  by  them,  when  Ihey  joined 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Chinese, 
against  some  daring  pirates^  who  then,  in- 
fested the  neighbouring  islands.  It  Beema 
that  they  bad  temporary  slielter  on  sbore. 
The  most  interesting  object  now  to  be  seen 
at  Macao,  is  the  care  of  Camoeas,  thg 
author  of  the  Lnsiad ;  Camoeus  wrote  tliis 
exquisite  poem  at  Macaoj  nbere  it  ia  assert- 
ed by  cotemporaneouB  authors  he  had  been 
banished  for  some  political  otFenco.  The 
cave,  in  which  folks  say  the  poot  wrote  the 
Lusiad,  is  sitnated  at  the  samnnt  of  a  rock, 
over  which  is  erected  a  very  elcg-aTilly  taste- 
ful temple,  in  which  is  placed  a.  fine  bast  of 
Gamoens;  on  the  walls  are  inscribed  som« 
of  bis  choicest  lines  in  the  origiiml.  to  which 
is  also  added,  a  Chinese  tmnslatiou  :  eomo 
of  these  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  bound- 
less sea  lying  beneath :  and  the  visitor 
is  at  a  loss  whether  most  t^i  sdtnire  tbe 
truthfulness  of  the  description,  or  the  snh- 
limity  of  the  prospect. — Horsh-urgh.  Vavtrt' 
Chinese.  Sirr's  China  and  the  Cfiinesp,  Vol. 
I,  p.  127. 

MACAQUE.  Fr.  the  Maciw)  monker. 
See  Macacus.  Simiadm. 

MACARANGA  INDICA.— R,  TT. 
Yutta  thamar,       Tax  |  Patta  Unniam,  ^alk^ 

This  tree  grows  on  theNt>i1<;liernea  and 
is  common  in  Travancore.  It  prodacc«  • 
light  crimson  coloured  gum,  which  is  nsed 
in  medicine,  and  for  taking  casts* — Drujy's 
Useful  Plants. 

MACARANGA  KOXBURGHU,— Wait 

Oayri*  peltata,  Reah.  W.  Tc  |  Bodili  chetiu.  Tn. 

This  is  marked  by  Yoigt  as  a  oh  rub  of  tb« 
Circan.  The  Teliiga  name  indicates  it  « 
tree.  AU  the  young  parts  of  this  plant  are 
covered  more  or  less  with  soft  resinous  ad- 
hesive matter,  smelling  strongly  of  turpeu* 
tine. — Voigt 

MACARANGA  T0MENT03A.— TT.  Te. 
Kaada-gas,  Sikoh 

This  tree  is  very  abundant  in  Ceylon,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  grows,  alio 
in  Travancore  and  oxndca  a  gum. of  chanc- 
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UACASSAB. 

ter  similar  to  that  of  M.  Indioa. — TJuo.  En. 
B.  Zeyl.^  p.  274.   J)rwry'9  Useful  Flants. 

MACARONI. 

Pers.  t  Siwin,  HlHD, 
Hind.  [  Simian,  „ 

The  macaroiii  in  aite  bj  the  people  of  Per- 
sia and  India,  is  prepared  by  ttiemselTes. 
That  used  by  niosb  Europaaa  hoiueholds  in 
India  is  imported — thougli  cooks  also  make 
it  for  ordinary  use. 

MACASSAR.  The  Macassar  race  differ 
from  the  Bngi  or  Wngi,  in  having  larger 
and  more  open  features,  as  well  as  iu  the 
pecaliar  mddineas  that  is  mixed  with  the 
brown  tinctnre  of  his  skin.  The  hair  is 
suffered  to  full  down  and  float  loosely  npou 
the  shoalders,  and  has  a  red  tinge,  often- 
times, by  way  of  correKpondence  with  the 
rest  of  the  person.  The  trath  of  this  cir- 
cumatance  has  been  qaeationed,  beoanse  red 
bair  and  a  dark  complexion  were  tboofcht 
iucompatible  with  each  other.  Sochanopiufon 
ii,  however,  not  afflacted  by  this  instance,  for 
here  the  hair  is  not  yellow  nor  orange,  but 
its  ends  have  a  deep  red  hoe,  while  the  rest 
is  black.  The  little  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Kacassar  race  seen  ranning  abont  in  troops, 
are  often  very  handsome,  while  the  linea- 
ments of  the  latter  are  sometimes  not  only 
&altle88  in  design,  but  tbey  have  withal  a 
shade  of  thoughtfulness  and  melancholy, 
wfaioh  is  rightly  esteemed  to  be  the  last 
touch  and  finishing  stroke  of  personal  beauty. 
These  promises  of  future  loveliness  vanish 
before  maturity,  perhaps  for  the  want  of 
education,  which,  while  it  bestows  unfading 
charms  u^poa  the  mind,  tends  to  model  and 
perpetnate  all  the  perfectifms  of  the  body. 
In  soma  of  their  productions  of  skill,  as  in 
the  mannfaoture  of  gloves  and  baskets,  the 
workmanship  fur  delicacy  audfiueness  cannot 
be  anrpassed.  Their  writing  chHraoter  is  the 
same  as  the  Bagi,  with  a  deficieocy  of 
three  or  foar  letters.  Many  can  read,  and 
all  would  leant,  if  they  had  books.  They 
value  thcmselvra  as  being  of  a  more  aneteat 
and  noble  stock  than  the  Bngi,  bat  they 
it  oreditable  to  anderstajad  that  lan- 
8othat«  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  this  adnured  and  fnr-famed  dialect,  woald 
serve  for  almost  the  wh(4e  of  the  hamanised 
portion  af  Oelebes.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Ijey- 
den  translated  a  Gospel  into  the  Bogi.  The 
more  carious  plants  of  Macasaar,  are  the 
Utrabilis  jaispa,  and  the  Damasoniom.  iiidi- 
cum.  The  gomato  is  very  common. — Jowu. 
tfthe  Itid.  Arek.,  October  1852,  p.  576,  Vol. 
.VI,  Ko.  1 0.  Vaifage  of  ike  HimmoMt  in  1 867, 
2jr  the  Uie  0.  TradescaiU  Ztdj/,  Ee$.  Swtga- 
pore  Free  Freul&Z?, 


MAGE. 

MACASSAR  STRAIT  is  abont  354  miles- 
in  length,  from  the  soafcb  end  of  Great  Palo 
Laut,  to  Point  Kanniungan,  and  generally 
from  135  to  105  miles  wide. — Horsburgh, 

MACASSAR  OIL,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oil  of  the  Carthamns  tinctorios  seed, 
the  safflowor.    See  Oil. 

MACASSAR  POISOir.  Hemandia  bo- 
nora. 

MACAW  TREE,  is  the  Acrocomalia  scle- 
rooarpa,  Mart.  The  value  of  tJxo  Macaw  ti'ee 
of  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly  owing  to  its 
ft*nit,  which  yields  an  oil.  In  the  process  of 
extraction  the  fmit  is  slightly  roasted  and 
ground  to  a  paste,  first  in  a  mill  and  then 
on  a  levigating  stone.  This  paste,  having 
been  heated,  and  mixed  with  3-lOths  of  ito 
weight  of  boiling  water,  is  pnt  in  a  bag, 
and  pressed  between  two  heated  plates  of 
iron,  it  yields  aboat  7-!0ths  or  S-lOths  of 
oiL  The  oil,  if  disoolonred,  can  be  purified, 
when  melted,  1^  filtration.  It  is  then  of 
the  consistenoe  of  butter,  of  a  golden  yelloir 
hue,  has  an  odonr  like  violets  and  a  sweet- 
ish taste.  If  well  preserved  it  will  keep 
several  years,  if  spoiled,  it  loses  its  golden 
hne  and  delightful  aroma.  It  is  freqnently 
sold  in  the  shops  as  '  palm  oil'  and  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  toilet  soaps. 
It  might  be  usefully  introdaced  into  the 
East  Indies. — Seeman. 

MAGE.   Smo.  It. 


Bosga-pala  also 
Banga.bsa-pala  Ualav. 
Bes  bas,  Fib«. 
Haxoia,  Poht. 
JatipaM,  Si.Ni. 
Wasmwassie,  Sing. 
Uaoio,  Flor  do  aos 

■noaoado.  S'> 
JadipDbi,  Tax. 
Japatri,  Tsk 


Tslniflhr.  Ar. 

I>sa-<laip-p*ho-bwen.BBi[. 
Foely,  Foelie,  Has- 

oaat-bloom,  Dtrr. 
Flear  de  mnscade,  Fa. 
Maois.  Fh.  Gbb.  Lat. 
Uoakaten-blathe.  Qsa. 
Jaiwantiy;  iaipi^ri  Guz. 
Jawatri,  JaputriiJattatri, 
HriiD. 

KanAangpalft,  Jav. 

Mace  is  the  aril  or  artllns  of  the  nntmeg 
and  forms  around  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg. 
It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smelt,  and  a 
warm  foittorish  pnnffent  taste,  it  is  a  &- 
vourite  medioioe  of  uie  faioda  physicians, 
who  prescribe  it  iu  ithe  slow  stages  of 
fever,  &c.  It  is  imported  into  India  from 
Singapore,  Batavia,  and  the  Bauda  I^ands. 
Mace  IS  fieshy,  branching,  and  when  recnnt 
of  a  bright  scarlet  ^enr,  bat  in  tiie  prooeea 
of  ^ying  it  ehangee  to  yellow,  orange  ye^ 
low,  or  what  is  'ro^sideied  beat,  g^dden  yel' 
lew,  and  beocnnes  transparent  and  horaj. 
It  is  prepared  by  drying  iu  the  son  for  some 
days.  The  aril  is  sometimes  flattened  out, 
and  dried  in  a  single  layer,  bnt  freqnently  it 
is  pressed  together,  in  wh^ch  case  it  forms 
two  layers.  The  Dutch  sprinkle  mace 
salt  water  prior  to  paddngjt  in  sacks.  As 
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MACHA-KANG. 

there  are  two  kinds  of  nntmegs,  so  are  there 
two  kinds  of  mace,  the  prodace  of  tlie  same 
plants  ;  thus,  there  is  trae  or  enltivatecl 
iitace,  and  false  or  wild  mace,  but  London 
dealers  distinguish  three  sorts  of  t-rne  maoe  : 

Pmiang  Mace  is  ilaky  and  spread  and 
fetches  the  highet<t  price.  The  annual 
quantity  produced  in  Penang  is  about  130 
picnls  (of  138|  lbs.  each.) 

Dutch  or  liatarian  UarCf  is  a  fleshy  sort ; 
scarcely  fetches  so  high  a  price  as  the  Pe- 
nang mace. 

Singopore  Mace,  is  a  Bomewhat  inferior 
lind." 

Wild  or  false  mace. — The  mace  of  the 
male  or  false  nutmeg  is  distinguislied  from 
the  tme  mace  by  being  formed  of  three  or 
fonr  regular  bands  united  at  ttie  summit. 
The  chemical  properties  of  this  article  are 
analogous  to  that  of  the  trae  mace,  but  the 
oil  is  so  inferior  in  proportion,  that  the  male 
mace  is  but  of  little  comuievcial  ralae. 
Owing  to  its  comparative  cheapaess,  false 
mace  is  used  in  India  only  among  the  poorer 
natives.  It  is  procni-able  in  most  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  "  Rampatri,"  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  deficient  in  flavour  and  aro- 
ma. Under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a 
fiteiotara  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  nut- 
meg itself.  Much  differaiire  is  obperred  in 
the  quality  of  samples.  The  duty  on  genu- 
-  ine  mace  is  2s.  6d.  the  pound.  The  imports 
into  Great  Britain  between  1 847  and  J  851 
ranged  from  16  to  34  tons ;  of  which  only  8  or 
9  tons  were  retained  for  home  cou sumption. 
—Faulkner.  M.  E.  J.  Jt.  Food  ami  ila  AdnU 
ieration,  p.  412.  SfcCuUoch's  Covmercinl 
Dicttoitm-y,  p.  770,  ilason's  Tenassei-em. 
Pou-elVs  Hand  Booky  Vol.  p.  302.  Foole'e 
Statiatica  of  Gommercey  p.  221 . 
MACE  OIL. 

jMwantry,  or  Jai*  I  Wa<i!;a 'W'asitali,  Singh 

patri-ka  tel,       Hind.  )  Jaiputri  tailam,  't.^M. 

A  brown  coloured,  highly  fragrant,  almost 
solid  oil,  largely  used  as  a  liniment. 

MACEDONIANS.  There  were  Grecian 
military  colonies  established  at  Alexandria 
ad  Cancasnm,  Arigienm,  and  Btizira,  and  gar- 
risons at  Njsa,  Ora,  Massaga,  Peucelaotis 
and  at  Aornis,  a  mountnin  range,  supposed  to 
be  the  mountains  of  Mahahau  in  the  Piv  Pan- 
jal  or  Mid  Himalayan  range.  See  India,  In- 
soriptionfl,  Kafir. 

MAOHA-KAI,  TiH.  Galls,  the  old  Gal- 
cnlns  cysticns. 

MACHANA,  Hind.  Bnryale  fert>x,  Salwb, 

MACHAN,  Javan.  a  tiger,  Feliatigris. — 
"Linn,  hence  Machan  batchl,  Jav.  and  Machan 
koombang,  Jav.  Felis  pardus.— /im«. 

MACHA-KANG.  Beng.  Hind,  also  Ma- 
charang  korol,  Macharang-manga,  andMa- 


MACHlSr. 

I  charya.  Pandlon  halitptnn,  Liwu. 
1  tns  fnlviveiiter. — Vielloi. 
I  MACHAKAS.  A  reddish  brinle! 
I  resin.  It  is  sunietimes  stated  to  be  ol*) 
I  from  the  Moringa  pterygOHpermn.  Itisi 
'  sidcred  by  the  natives  a  teru|iei-are  rem 
'  used  us  an  astriiigeut  indiarrhcea  andi 
dif  eases,  also  for  pain  iu  the  luins  aodi 
!  Usually  given  moist.— PoirW/'ji  llt'«4 

I  Vol.  I.  p.  m. 

j    MAOHA  REWA,  a  river  iu  Gamn 

[  the  principal  affluent  of  the  SIipt.  It 
j  in  tiie  Sfoni  district, but  it«  'lourse  isch 
thioiifiii  tlic  Haohai  sub-division  of  the! 
I  singhpur  district.    Goal  i«  expo>e4i  in ' 
'  river-bed  two  miles  above  its  junctiiia 
•  the  Slier. 

I     MACH'HI,  or  Maeh'hi-mar.  Guz.  A I 
'  ernmn,  iLsually  of  the  Kult  tribe, 
i  hua.    Bemci.    a  fisherman,  a  vender  of  I 

MACHI'DA.    A  smHll  chiefship  at 
'  to  the  Sambalpnr  district.    It  is  sit 
'  some  twenty-five  miles  uortli-weetofSa 
!  pur,  and  consista-of  only  five  villages: 
'  an  area  of  some  fi^o  or  six  square  milestj 
a  population  of  339  sunls. 

MACHI KAIA.    Tel.  Galls. 

MACHILUS  MACRANTHA.  K 

M.  glauecsceos. —  W.  Ic.    \  Oolooluo-gai. 

Tins  largo  tree  gi'ows  in  the  Gentral' 
Soath-wehterii  Provinces  of  Ceytou 
eleviition  of  l,oOO  to  4,000  feet..  The 
ber  \ii  useful  for  building  purposes. — ^3 
I'l,  Zunl.,  p.  254. 
MACHILUS  ODORATISSIMUS. 

Binlror;  Pruraof   Bkas.  I  Chau  ;Chandaaof 
J\Iitpattar  ;  Uuskrn  „    |  SLialaiiglu 
Taurauf         Cukxar.  \  B^hol;  Shirof 

A  tree  of  the  Panjnb  Himalaya  hi 
4,050 and 7,000  feet.— Z^r.J,  £.  SteW,j 
MACHlN,orMaba.ehina,  ^'GrcatCbid 
the  name  by  which  Hindus  anciently  : 
the    Great    Empire  of    China,  aud 
vernacularly  used  by  them.    But  it  isi 
used  pleonasbicatly   cOnpled   with  Gbi 
denote  the  same  tiling,    Chiit  and  Mact 
a  phrase  having  some  analogy  to  tfasi 
Siudand  Hind,  used  to  express  all 
also    similarly  to  Gog  and  Mag(>g, 
plied  to  tho  northern  nations  of  Asia, 
use  of  a  double  assonant  name,  someEii 
express  a  dual  idea  but  often  a  single  ' 
aikvonrita  oriental  praotioe.    Aa  fax 
as  Herodotns  we  have  .Crophi  sod 
Tbyni  and  Bibhynij  the  Arabs  bara^ 
verted  Cain  and  Abel  into  Kabil  andT 
Saul  and  Goliah  into  Taint  and  Jaint,] 
roah's  magicians  into  Risam  and 
whom  the  Jewish  traditi^ms  hadjniade> 
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XfACKIXTOSH. 

bPM,  wliilst  CliriBlian  lejfcmlg  gnve 
of  Diyrnas  and  JesmaA  to  tlie 
and  imptiuiteiit  tliiepes  in  iho  Guf- 
and  Narfjah  was  tlio  imme  ^iveii  tn 
t  circle  ut'  liffiiterH   in  tlio  .Moiignl 
matches.    In  geogrnpliy  we  liave 
s  iimlaiices  of  the  fUitiiu  tiling  ;  e.  g. 
an    and  Kubnlistati,    Koli  Akoli, 
Stiianga.   Ibif  Sibir,  KessHir  and 
Knria  Maria,  Glmz    ami  Miiglniz, 
lid  Caarra  (K'lri«i),  Ai'tng  aiid  Kar- 
Ijfhaxi/, Klianzi and  Maiizi  (liaBhid), 
Turau,   Grit  and  Ali'orit  (Hubru- 
andoraiid  Cnridor  (Marco  Pnio),  etc. 
wne  of  Acliin  in  Siiniati  a  ajij.ein's 
been  twist«d  iti  this  spirit  by  the 
tlau  njariners  «s  a  Thyme  to  ilacbin  ; 
name  is  Atcheli.    In  India,  such 


MAGPHEaSOX. 

138.  Account  of  the  Mahwdeo  coolies  in 
Bom.  Geo.  Trans,  vol.  I.  1^',).  Aoconnt  of 
rhe  i'lanuliuo  or  l)lR(!k:-oliil  Led  niendicnnt 
duvnrflrs  in  M:,-..  ]jit.  Trans,  vol.  111.  9,— 
Dr.  Jiuitf. 

AlAOKOK,  ?  Makai,  Hind?  Solanum 
Qipfrnni. 

MACLUHA  TIXCTORTA,  D.  Dox. 
Bro<jy80iiL-tia  titiutoria-KTn  |  M(»ru3  tiufturin,  Linn'. 

This  trep,  one  of  the  Urticivceeo,  (frows  to 
the  lieiglit  of  iiiivly  or  fo^t^-  feet,  a  yullow 
dye  is  obiaiued  from  the  w»od.  known 
as  Fustic  Wood  iu  commerce.  It  has  been 
in  tvi-ndnci-d  into  the  Agi'i-UurticultuvHl  gur- 
deuR  Calcntla. — Jofn-i/,  Vuiijl. 

MACNAGFITEN,  Kllior,  formerly  of  the 

Indian  IJar,  CliHirnian  of  ihn  K.  I.  Coin|iany, 


donblets  are  not  confined  to  pro-  I  f""'"*-*'  ^''^         Sir  Frtincis  Workman 

s;  to  a  certain  extent  tliey  may  be  1  ^^^cnagliten,  fnrmei  ly  a  Jiulge  of  ihe  Sn- 
loqnialiy,  nt  will,  upon  a  vnrietv  of  I  P^'^'"*'  ^  ""''"^     Mudrns  from  1809  till  l81o 


and  at  Calcnttrt  from  that  date  till  his  re- 


lloq 

ives.     ■  Thus    chauki-fluki    means  . 

simply   (chanki),   or,   ah  most,  and  brother  of  bir  \Villiam 

and  tableo,"  Ukri-akri,  ^'ftrrcks  and 


QwUfemere't  Ritahltly  pp.  24-3 — 246, 
p  53-fc;  Pmlriea  d'Or,  I.  p.  S'Jil, 
QalhiMi,  p.  oxix  and  oxx. 
HI-PABNA,  also  Machi-patri,  Tel. 
ift  Indicft. —  W'tlhl. 
HIS.    See  Jnt. 
CH  KOROL ;  KoraJ.    BEsa.-  Hali- 
Iriveiitur,  Viel. 

"H  MAXGA.    Beno.    Hahretna  fnl- 
Viell.  Poliosetus  ichthysetua,  Hon/. 
HNA.    A  streamlet  «f  Baitool. 
CHOOTI.     HtND.     Polygonum  avi- 

CHB.    HtND,  Mnsquito. 
HU-EOTA.    Seb  Kutty  war. 
HULAK.    A  yant   with  yellow 
and  aacculent   root  found  in  the 
arhood  of  Liya  and  Bakkar,  westuf 
MK    The  root  is  employed  as  a  horse 
e. — MaesOTi" 8  Jounieygy  Vol.  II.  p.  128. 
CiO,  Sp.  Macis,  Geii.  Lat.  Mace. 
KENZIE,  Col.  0.  of  the  Madras  ar- 
Sarveyor  General  of  India,  n  cele- 
f^eographer,  antriqaary,  lingaiRt,  and 
't   A  biographiral  sketch  and  lit«- 
'  of  him,  by  Sir  Alexander  John- 
vu  given  iu  the  London  As.  Trans. 
333,  334— Dr.  Biti«i>  Qatafogue. 
KENZIE,  Major  General  Colin,  an 
of  the  Madras  Army  wlio  distingnish- 
If  ID  the  Brittab  wars  against  the 
in  1838  to  1.848.  He  was  t^e  means 
the  British  prisoners  taken  be- 
after  Cabnl. 
CKINTOSH,  Captaiii  A.,  27th  M.  N. 
of  History  of  Ramoosies  in  the 
ID  Madnu  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  11^  105, 


Macnagliti-n,  envoy  at  the  court  of  shab 
iSiiooja-ul-Moolk,  who  was  killed  nt  Kabool, 
December  24,  ly-il  ;  and  ulso  of  ilr.  Francis 
ilaciiivghten,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
sometime  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  third  Government  Agent  at  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Klliot  Macnagbten  waij  for  nmuy  years 
an  officer  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  at  Calcutta, 
He  returned  to  Engliind  in  1839.  He  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Hon,  Kuat  India 
Company  iu  1S42,  iind  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman  in  lS.52-53.  Jlr.  Macnagbten  was 
born  April  1,  1^7 .—lUmt.  Ketvs. 

MACOWA,  an  island  in  L.  16,  68  L.  41  » 
20'  E. 

MACROB  KHAN,  was  the  governor  of 
Gambay  at  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Hue's  era- 
hnssv,  find  is  wfU  known  for  his  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  Kni;Iish.  Properly  Makarrab 
'  Khan.— Ca/.  Rt^v.  Jan.  Its71. 

MACPHEUSON,  Sir  John,  came  to  Mad- 
ras at  the  age  of  2*2  and  aerved  the  Xabob 
of  the  Caruntic  in  various  capacities.  He 
returned  to  England,  necured  a  seat  in  Pai- 
liament,  but  reiuiiied  to  Calcutta  as  second 
nierabur  of  Council.  His  economy  of  the 
public  nionie.'S  obtained  for  liim  a  baronetcy, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Warren  Hastings 
be  huld  the  government  for  "I'l  months. 

MACPHERSOK,  Major  Samuel,  a  Madras 
officer,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  ilncpherson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  King'n  College,  Aber- 
deen, was  bom  in  180C.  While  engaged  in 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Orissa,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Khonds,  one  of 
the  many  remarkable  tribes  that  linger  al- 
most unknown  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  vast 
Indian  PeniuBula.     This  rapQ,  practisinfSf 
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MACRODAOTYLai:. 

Korrible  ritra,  tlio  origin  of  which  ia  lost  in 
the  darkesiaiibiquitj,  were  known  to  offer  up 
periodical  human  sacrifices  to  the  deity  who 
presided  over  the  fields  and  gave  tliem  ferti- 
lity, and  he  entered  njjon  the  task  of  re- 
claiming this  race,  and  succeeded  in  calling 
public  attention  to  them  by  a  report  on 
their  history  and  condition,  addressed  to 
the  Indian  Qovernment.  Lord  JJalhousie, 
afterwards  named  him  political  ngent  at  tlie 
Court  of  Scindiah,  where  his  character,  his 
conciliatory  demeanour  townrds  the  mitives, 
and  hia  cousideratiuii  for  their  feelings,  gain- 
ed him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  iiiaha- 
mjah  aod  of  his  enlightened  minister,  Din- 
kar  Rao.  This  influence  proved  of  the  at- 
niost  valoe  dnring  the  mutiny.  Compelled 
to  fly  from  Qwalior  after  the  massacre  of  the 
British  oft  cera  there,  he  still  continued  to 
direct,  from  Agrs,  the  counoils  of  Scindiah, 
and  kept  him  faitlit'ul  and  steadfast  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  British  Goveriimen,t,  when 
threatened  in  hi>i  very  palace  by  an  exasper- 
ated soldiery  and  a  furiooa  mob.  Through 
his  sagacioQs  advice  the  powerful  contingent 
of  the  mabarajah  whs  induced  to  remain  in- 
active at  Gwalior,  in  the  most  tritical  mo- 
ment of  the  rebellion.  He  died  on  the  l5t\\ 
April  1860.  The  Madras  Daily  Timet  and 
^eciator,  ThnrsJai/,  July  19,  I860. 
MACRElGHTiA  BUXIFOLIA,  Pees. 

Ealoo-habaraleya-gass.  SfKOH. 

Of  this  there  are  four  varieties  «,  $.  raicro- 
phylla;  S.  angustifolia;  var.  a,  and  0.  grow 
in  the  hot  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  vai-.  5.  in 
the  Ambagamtiwa  district,  and  near  Uatna- 
poora.  Var.  9.  on  the  banks  of  rivers. — 
Thw.  En.  PI.  ZeyL  p.  1 83. 

MACRBIGHTIA  OBLONGIFOLlA,T&w. 
A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  near  Ratnapoora  , 
and  in  the  Singherf^ah  and  other  foreRfs 
between  that  place  and  Galle.— r/iw.  Eu. 
PI.  Zeyl.  p.  im. 

MACROCLADIJS,  Sp. 

Tmkhyen,         Buuu.  )  Kartn  cabbage  palm  'Sua. 

A  -wild  palm  ia  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  which  the  Karens 
often  cut  down  for  the  unezpanded  bunches 
of  yonng  leaves  found  in  ita  summit,  and 
which  has  the  taste  of  cabbage.  The  tree 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  eanie  geuus 
as  the  cabbage  tree  of  America,  but  from 
the  imperfect  specimens  of  its  fructiSoatiou 
that  Dr.  Mason  saw,  appeara  nearly  related 
to  Griffith's  genns  Macrocladas. — Mason. 

MAGBODACTriiifi,  a  iribe  of  birds, 

Fam.  Rallidss,  7  gen.  15  Bp.  vis. 

1  Porpyrioi  1  GalUorex;  8  Poraana ;  1 
Ortygometra;  2  Ballosi  1  GaUinnlaj  1 
Fnlica. 


MAGBOPODI0Ji. 

HACROPHTHALMUS,  a  geans  of  jths 
Crustacea,  viz.  ■[ 

HocrophthalmUB  trtuiBverann,  Edwa.  Foodiohenf. 
„  purri  tniiDDB,  Edms.  MuiritiaB. 

„  Oepreasaa,  Edws.  Qed  Sea. 

MACROPIPER  MKTHYSTICCrM,  iti 
root,  or  rhizome,  is  nsed,  in  the  south  Set^ 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "ava"  drink.  Itii 
chewed,  ppat  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  &^ 
ment  and  drank.  In  the  Samoan  islandi; 
the  large  ava-bowl  ia  mndn  from  tAxe  tatnan^ 
Calophyllum  iuopbyllum,  and  occa|nes  • 
conspicuous  place. — Gupt.  Elphvn*Um  Sr- 
skine,  hlands  of  the  WeaterH  Pae^ie,  p.  46. 

MACTRA,  a  species  of  Maotra,  or  aai 
clam,  is  fished  up  near  Macai). 

MACROPODUS  PtIGNAX,  CarUor,  Pfc 
kat  of  Siain,  occurs  numeronsly  at  the  foot 
of  hills  at  Penang.  Like  the  rest  oftlM 
family  it  is  capable  of  living  for  sometint 
out  of  water.  The  Siamese  inhabitant  wi4 
wliom  a  variety  of  this  species  is  a  gnti 
fav(mrite,keep  the  fishes  in  jars  with  wsttf, 
where  the  larvae  of  musqnitos  is  their  fuo^ 
and  denominate  them  *  Pla  kat,*  Pia,  fialt; 
kat,  a  fighter.  The  real  fighting  fiafa,  hoi^ 
ever,  the  exliibition  of  whose  combata  if  I 
popular  amnsement  with  the  SiameM^ 
pears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  present  spwfl 
produced  by  artifiotal  means,  like  the  n>* 
ties  of  the  golden  carp  of  (^hina,  and  Sr. 
Cantor  names  it  Macropodns  piigi>>4 
Var.  When  the  fish  is  in  a  state  of  qaie( 
with  the  fiuB  at  rest,  its  dull  colours  prcidA 
nothing  remarkable.  But  if  two  are  bfoo^ 
withm  the  sight  of  each  other,  or  if  MM 
sees  its  own  image  in  a  looking  glass,  tkl 
little  creature  becomes  suddenly  exalted, tiil 
raised  fins  and  the  whole  body  shine 
metallic  colonrs  of  dazzling  beauty,  vIuIb 
the  projected  gill  membrane,  waving  tiks^ 
black  frill  round  the  throat,  adds  sometliHf 
grotesque  to  the  general  appearance*  ^ 
this  state  it  makes  repeated  darts  at  iti 
or  reflected  antagonist.  Bat  when  libi 
out  of  each  other's  sight,  both  inatiuitily 
come  qniet.  A  gentleman  at  Singapore 
presented  with  several  by  tJie  king  of  Si»» 
They  wore  kept  singly  in  glasses  with  wsM^ 
fed  with  larvsB  of  mnsqaitos,  and  lived  ^ 
many  months.  The  Siamese  are  as  io&ti* 
ated  with  the  combats  of  these  fishes  as  da 
Malays  are  with  their  cock  fights, 
stake  on  them  consid««ble  sums,  and  som» 
times  their  own  persons  and  their  ftanni- 
The  license  of  exhibiting  fish  fights  ia&i* 
ed,  and  afibrda  a  eonsideraUe  aBoaal  iw^ 
nne  to  the  king  of  Siam.— CMtf.  «*• 
Fishes. 

MACROPODID^,  a  tribe  of  BnofaT««| 
Decapodoos  criutaceax,(^  tittOrdsrltao' 
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MACROTOMIA. 

podes  of  Milne-Edwarda,  Legion  Fodop-  j 
Uudmieiu,  as  ander —  | 

Tbibi  MftcropodidtB.  I 
Egeria  araclmoidei,  Edw,  Cijronwndel  Cout.  ' 

„    herlwtii,  Edw.  Agiatic  Seaa.  \ 

„    indiea,  Sdw.  Indian  Ocean.  i 
Jkoelfla  ovis,  Edm.  do. 

„     bybrida,  Edw.  Coromandcl  Coast. 

„     mnricata,  Edv>.  B.  mdiea. 
See  Crnstaceffi. 

HACaOPTERIGlIN^.  a  sab-family  of 
Birds  of  the  Family  Cyp^'id^>  ^  under— 

8uh-fam.  CTpseliDe,  3  gen.  11  Pp.  vis.*  3 
Actathvlis,  6  Cypselas,  2  Collocalia. 

Svh-fam,  Maeropterigiinffi,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
viz.,  3  Maoropteriz,  ooronatas,  klecbo,  oo- 
matQa. 

MACROEHAMPHUS  SEMIPALMA- 
TUS.— Jb-rfon.    This  wading  bird  i8_  larger 
than  M.  grisens,  with  the  three  anterior  toes  j 
conoected  at  bane  by  membranes,  of  which  [ 
the  inner  is  eqaally  developed  with  that  con-  | 
necting.the  middle  and  outer  toes  of  Hi- 
nantopoB  Candidas  and  H.  lencocephalns,  > 
the  outer  being  rather  more  so.    Bill  ex- 
iuttly  as  in  8oolopaz,   its  terminal  fifth 
mooth  and  tamid  in  the  liring  bird,  be- 
eoiuDg  shmnken  and  papillose  soon  after 
'  deatii.   Length  13  in. :  of  which  the  bill  to 


Wd  toe  and  nail  -fg  in.  Bill  dusky,  dull 
Wneons  towards  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible; legs  and  toes  lead  coloored. — Ur. 
Blyth's  Report. 

UACBOTAESIUS,  a  genna  of  Inrde  of 
tile  Eamity  Chamdriadn,  tims ; 

Fam.  Oharadriadn. 

8ub-fam,  Garsorinn,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz., 
^nrsoriw  coromaadelicns,  maorotarsius 
MarqnatuB. 

8ub-fam.  Esacinee,  2  gen.  2  sp.  vis., 
1  Bsacoa ;  1  (Kdionemns. 

Bub-/am.  Vanellinsa,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz., 
4  Hoplc^rtenu,  I  Saroiophoma,  3  Lobivanel- 
lai. 

Bvb-fam,  Charadrine,  2  gen.  2  snb-gen. 
.Id  sp.  1  Sqnatarola,  2  Gharadrins,  1  Endro- 
nias,  6  Hiationla.    See  Birds,  p,  617, 

KACEOTOJUIA.  Of  this  genus,  the 
fieaihamia  D.  and  Macrotomia  euohroma 
M.F,etTi  ooenr  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

The  U.  enofaroma  is  the  Iiithospermnm 
*wnmaa  of  SoTle,and  the  Onosmaeohioidos 
ef  Ltnuens.  The  Rattan- Jot  or  Qao  zaban. 
^e  bntiaed  root  of  one  or  other  or  both  is 
ieoally  applied  to  eruptions,  and  is  sent  to 
ibe  plains  as  the  officinal  rattanjot,  Poten- 
4Ula  Nepalenne,  which  is  also  nsed,  in  dye- 
"ikg  worn.   Boyle  uaigood  rottonjut  to  Li- 


MADAN. 

tho!ipermum  vestitnm  (See  Geranium  nodo- 
sum.) In  Lafaoul,  Spiti,  and  Kanawar,  it 
is  nsed  by  tlio  Lambas  to  stain  inures,  and 
&ft  a  red  dye  fur  cloth,  being  applied  with 
glii  or  the  acid  of  apricots. — Dr.  J.  L.  Sievh 
arty  U.  D. 

MAGROURA,  or  Macmra,  the  scientifio 
name  for  that  section  of  Cmstaceans  which 
have  the  abdomen,  usnally  called  the  tail, 
long,  in  contradistiuotioD,  from  that  section 
(Brachynra  which  have  the  tail  short.  The 
common  lobster  is  on  example  of  a  Macrn- 
rnuH  Crustacean,  and  the  common  crab  of  a 
Brachynrns  Crastaceau. — Eng.  Oyc.  See 
Ci-ustacen. 

MACROXUS,  Sciarns  rufoniger. 

MACULLA,  is  the  principal  commercial 
depot  nn  the  south  const  of  Arabia.  It  is  in 
Iftt.  14.°  30'  40*  N.  and  long.  49''6'  E. 
MacuDa  and  Shohnr  are  the  two  principal 
slave  porta  on  the  sonthem  coast  of  Arabia. 
The  slaves  from  Zanzibar  and  from  the 
Somali  and  Denkali  coasts  were  annually 
brought  there.  Ou  the  l4th  May  1863, 
Brigadier  Coghlau,  oonclnded  an  engage- 
ment with  nakib  Silah -bin- Mahomed  of 
Maculla  and  nakib  Ali  Najee  of  Shuhnr,  in 
which  they  agreed  to  abolish  and  prohibit 
the  export  and  import  of  slaves. — RorsB' 
bwgh.  Treaties,  Engagements  and  S«nnwtfo, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  308. 

MAD.  Ak.  rise,  extension.  Mad-o  Jazr, 
flood  and  ebb :  Mad  is  nflen  nsed  in  the 
Domplimentary  phrases  of  letters  as  Mad-o- 
zillaho, — may  your  shadow  increase. 

MADA  OUETTU.  Tel.  Avioennia  to- 
mentosa,  Lvnn. 

MADAD.  Ab.  Hind,  a  oompound  of  betel 
leaf  and  opinm. 

MADAD,  Ab.  aid,  assistance,  Madad-i- 
maash,  an  addition  to  ones  means,  a  pension- 
ary aid.    Ya  Ali  madad,  Help  oh !  Ali. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  great  island  off  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  Africa  from  which  it  ia  aepant- 
ed  by  the  Mozambique  obannel. 

MADAKPOR,  a  migratory  race  of  the 
Central  Dekkan,  known  also  aa  the  E^U- 
katr. 

MADAL,  See  Dyes. 

MADALA,  Maleal.  Madalam  PaHam, 
Tam.  Pnnica  granatum. 

MADAN  a  race  of  Arabs,  well  known 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are 
fixed,  not  migrating  like  other  Arabs ;  they 
exist  npon  the  produce  of  their  immense 
herds  of  boffaloea  which,  with  a  few  sheep 
and  cows,  form  all  their  property.  They 
live  in  huts  formed  of  split  reeds,  along  with 
the  animals  that  form  their  support,  and 
which  they  scarcely  exceed  in  intellectual 
endowments.    It  ia  from  tiu}  notoyona  on- 
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MADANA  SKKU. 

coutlincEiS  and  brntnlity  of  their  linblta  that 
the  otlier  tribes  of  Arubs  (five  Uie  tuiine  of 
MadHiif  th&t  is,  iguorant',  from  two  Arabic 
■woi*dH,  signifviug  not  wise. — /.  B.  Fi-a^er, 
p.  79.  ' 

MADAN  a  vilhige  with  tiirqiifiis  or  firo- 
TseiXi  iiiiiieK,  in  the  deuUvity  of  a  moiinrAin, 
two  miles  from  .tlie  viUaf^e.  The  firozah 
strafum  wns  not  pleutifal  iu  this  mine;  it 
appeared  in  some  places  in  very  narrow 
Beams.  There  are  many  dUfcrent  minerals  iri- 
termtxcd  with  the  fii'ozab,  and  mOHtpart  of  i 
tiio  rock  contained  ir<in  ore,  which  Kparkled  ' 


MADDER. 
MADAPHALAMU,  Tbl.  Citm  irp..j 

flladiphala, 

MADAXU,  or  Shan,  of  Kanawar 
Pan(ri,  Salix  a>ba.  white  willow. 
MADAORKATl,  See  Cypennro. 
MADAPOLLAM,  a  cotton  fabrin, 
fartnred  iu  the  Itladras  Prci>idei!cy. 
export-trade  in  madapolla,ms  and  long  d 
has  boeii  nnnihi^ated  by  the  goods  laid  i 
by  the  Brit.isb  manulBctnrer,  in  aV] 
bazanrs  of  India. 

MAD  APPLE,  Solannm  nielon'Tena.^ 
IIADAII,  IIlKD.  Crtlolropia  pi^tut 


wben  broken.    The  firozah  is  cut  by  means  i  C.  pri)Ct'rft.    The  stalks  of  both  nf 

plants  yield  a  strong  fibre  nscd  iu 
linhing  lines;  tliesilky  floss  of  the 
the  seod-ptid  has  been  woven  iutj 
8iIk-cott«m  like  fabric  and  bun  bccnc 
ed  to  mix  with  silk,  and  the  juice  fur 
a  substanee  very  iike  gut_ta  percha  in 
of  its  quMlitics. 

MADAU,  Bekg.  Coral    tree,  Erj- 
falgenp 

MADARA-GASS,  Sixa.  Claytia 
Tto-th. 

JfADAKK.  HiSD.  Leptopus  cordil 
MADAR-PATI,  Beso.  aiarantadl 

Wall. 

MADARIT,  a  servile  race  in  Cooi 
make  baskets.  The  Madagaru,  predial 
of  Coorg,'  are,  seemingly  identicaL 
Glosa. 

MADDANG  EAMENHJIR,  a 
wood  used  bv  tJie  Chinese  for  making 
MADDANG  TAKDAK,  a  Penaug 
of  a  dark  brown  colonr.    Not  nsed. 
MADDAVA  MBEN,  Tam.  Mullet 
MADDK  DOOP,  Can.  AilantUaa 
bariouM. 

MADDEa 

Fab,  Ar.  Ra'iuLB, 

Uee,  DUT.  Granca, 

Alizari  ;  Garancc,  Fu.  Mariona,  Knp^ 

Fart><?r(}tho,  Ger.  Miuijishiba, 

Muiijit,        Glz.  Hi\d.  Well-iiiudutta, 

liobbia,  It.  Gnmza,  Knbia, 

Rubia  tiQctorum,  Lat.  Maa-jisti,  Tas| 
I'uDlTyar,  Mai^kal. 

Madder  in  the  product  of  the  long 
roots  of  the  Babia  tiuotornm,  a 
which   there  are  several  varieties. 


of  a  small  wlieel,  wiiieli  is  i  nrned  by  one 
hand  while  the  sLone  is  applied  by  the  other, 
till  snfficiontly  polished.  It  \»  then  tixed 
to  tlie  end  of  a  small  pii^ce  uf  fili(^k,  with 
sealirifr-wiix  and  exposed  lor  sale. — ifohaii 
LaVs  TritmlsxK  174-17o. 

MADANA,  a  name  of  Kama,  the  hindn 
god  of  love.    In  the  hindn  i-oligion,  festivals 
are  held  on  the  13tti  and  Mtli  ipf  the  month 
Cheyt,  in  liononr  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love. 
Madaua,  he  who  intoxicates,  with  dejfire, 
Kama,  arc  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love.  ; 
The  festivals  on  the  1  3tii  and  i4r,b  are  called  | 
Madana  triodasi  (thirteenth)  and  chatardasi  ! 
(fourteentli).     On  Ihose  dny3,  the  rnj poets  , 
of  Oodyapur  Bin;.^  hymns  handed  down  by  j 
the  bards,  *'  Hail  !  god  of  the  flowery  bow,  j 
hail!  warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy  bauner.  ' 
bail!  powerful  divinity,  who  canseth  the  j 
firrflnesa  of  the  sage  to  forsake  him.    Glory  ! 
to  Madana,  to  Kama,  the  ijod  of  gods  ;  to 
liim  by  whom  Brahma*  Yishnn,  Siva,  and 
Indra,  are  filled  Svith  emotious  of  rapture." 
There  is  no  city  iu  the  East  where  the  ado- 
rations of  the  sex  to  Kama  dera,  are  more 
fervent  than  in  Oodyapnr,  the  city  of  the 
rising  sun. — To*V«  Rnjastltav,  Vol.  l.p.  577. 

MADANA,  Hind.  Dactylocteuium  .^gyp- 
tiacum  ;  also  Sperraacoce  hispida.  Linn, 

MADANA,  Sans.  Gardenia  dnmetorum. 

MADANA  ANAPA  CHETTU,  Carica 
papaya,  L.  BO  called  iu  Gaujam  and  Vizaga- 
patam. 

MADANA  or  MODINA,  Madana  badata 
kada,  Madana  grandhi,  Tbl.  Spermacoce 
liiapida,  L.  S,  scabra  i.  S71— ilAeede,  ix.  76 
—Br.  741. 


MADANA  GANTI,  Tkl.  Alternantbera  [  principal  supplies  of  it  are  obtained 


Bessilis,  R.  Br.  a  oreepei*  grownig  near 
water,  on  the  margin  of  tanks,  &o. 

MADANA  GINJAhU,  Tel.  Liunm  nsi- 
tattBsimum«  L.  Linseed. 

MADANAMU,  Sass.  Datura  sp  ? 

MADANA  SifiKlI,  Tbl,  Cryptolpts  reti- 
culata, Willi,  the  Hill  people  of  Vizianagram 
make  cordage  and  also  a  kind  of  cloth  from 
tiie  fibro. 


Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Tnricey, 
and  the  Beleario  Isles,  the  Indian 
India  and  Ceylon.    The  best  soil 
dry,  fertile  and  deep  sandj  loams,  tbii 
are  long  and  fibrous.    It  is  prof 
dividing  and  transplanting  the  rooti^' 
grows  from  seed,  and  between  ih»' 
1B47  and  1851,  the  imports  lani^'l 
8000  to  13,000  tons,  Talaed  frsmieSSf 
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3XADDI  CHBTTU. 

on,  and  it  requires  three  yearn  to  come 
tarity.   It  is,  however,  often  pulled 
tfhteen  months  withont   injury   to  the 
jty ;  the  qmmtify  ouly  is  smaller.  When 
ail  is  impregnated  with  alkaline  mat- 
root  acqnires  a  red  color ;  in  other 
I  it  is  yellow.  The  latter  is  preferred  in 
1,  from  the  long  habit  of  using  Dutch 
,  which  is  of  this  color,   but  in 
the  red  sella  at  two  franos  per  cwt. 
J  being  used  for  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
per  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping, 
ied  it  he  kept  dry.    It  contains  three 
coloring  matters,  madder  parple, 
e,  and  red.    The  latter  is  in  the  form 
rsials,  haTing  a  line  orange  red  color, 
ailed  Alizaine.    This  is  the  subfitan(;e 
I  yields  the  Turkey  red  dye.    A  field 
I  planted  with  madder,  and  fed  off  by 
for  three  or  four  years,  without  any 
lent  to  the  roots  which  are  afterwai-ds 
for  dyers'  uses  as  those  cnlttvated 
ordinary  way.    The  flesh,  milk  and 
I  of  animals  fed  upon  madder,  become 
The  dyers  of  India  use  the  chay 
ledyotis  nmbcllata)  and  theAal  root 
i%  citrifolial  and  the  Mnnjeeth  Kubia 
as  substitutes.  B.  cordifolia,  the 
(of  India  is  a  variety  of  B.  tinctorum. 
(white  flowers^  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
Imltivated  largely  abont  Af>sam,  Ne- 
[Bombay,  Sind,  Qnetto,  China,  &o.  A 
1  qnantity  is  exported  from  China  and 
r,  about  338  Indian  maunds  were  ship- 
am  Calcutta  in  1840,  and  2,328  in 
It  fetches  in  the  Loudon  and  Liver- 
irkets  from  20s.  to  25b.  and  30s.  per 
dutyfree;  405  tons  were  imported 
lirerpool  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
S,  aQd525  tons  in  1850,  bnt  none  was 
in  1851  and  1852.  It  was  remark- 
JI8.3I  by  the  Jury  at  the  great  Eshibi- 
l&at  this  is  a  valuable  dye-stuff,  and 
I  not  BO  well  appreciated  as  it  de- 
foT  some  of  the  colours  dyed  with  it 
ite  as  permanent  as  those  dyed  with 
r,  and  even  more  brilliant.    Its  use 
is  gradually  increasing,  and  it  is 
tionably  well  worthy  the  attention 
u—Simmontb.  McOidloch's  Oommer- 
iryp.771.  Some  N«wg.  FooU's 
0/  Commerce.   See  Dyes. 
)EBA,  the  Medaba  of  the  Scriptures 
r  Joab  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
land  Syrians. '  1  Cbron.  xix.  7-14.) 
%'tTrave1$.  Vol.  II.  p.  190. 
)DI  CHBTTU  or  Muluga  cbettn 
rinda  tinctoria?)     The  roots  arc 
in  the  bazaar  as  a  red  dye,  and  were 
'to  the  Uadnw  Exhibition  of  1855,  so 
from  B^ahmnudry,  MasulipaiAm, 


MADBIBA  WINB. 

Bellary,  Kumul,  Bangalore  and  Salem. 
The  plant  grows  in  black  cot.t^)n  soil  but  not 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  being  con- 
stantly dug  up  for  the  roots. — 'Br.  Aim.  in 
Flor.  Andltrica. 

MADDI  OHETTU,  Tsl.  Terminalia  ghu 

bra,  W.  and  A. 

MADDI  BTTBBA  CHETTU,  Tet..  Eleu- 
sine  stricta.  Roxb. 

MADHAVI  TIGE,  Tsl.  Hiptege  mada- 
blota  Ooertn. — Goertncra  racemosa,  R.  Sr. 
MADHtJRNAKAM  or  (V.  Bappayi),  Tel. 

Carica  papaya,  L. 

MADECA.  Tet,.  Kar.  a  predial  slave 
race  in  the  Pffiiinsula  of  India,  the  Chakili 
or  Chaklar  of  the  Tamil  people  and  the 
Mhang  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  They  are 
leather  manufacturers,  shoe-makers,  execu- 
tioners. They  are  very  bumble  people,  re- 
garded as  out  castes,  dwell  in  the  outskirts 
of  villages  and  in  many  places,  are  almost 
slaves.  They  are,  in  general,  black  with 
slender  lower  limbs.  They  are  largely  ad- 
dicted to  robbery.  They  eat  the  creatures 
which  die  of  disease.  They  have  certain 
territorial  rights  in  the  soil  and  are  begar 
coolies.  Their  right  to  dead  carcases  is 
often  disputed  by  the  Dher  or  Pariah  and 
continncd  litigation  results.  In  thu  years 
1866  to  18fi8,  the  Dher  or  Pariah  and  the 
Madega  or  Mang  of  the  village  of  Dongopra, 
25  miles  west  of  Beder  were  litigating  on 
this  point  and  none  of  the  men  would  come 
as  begar  till  it  was  settled.  Col.  -  Tod  tells 
us  that  the  bhangi  or  scavengers  of  Bam- 
khaira  mortgaged  fheir  rights  in  the  dead 
carcases  of  their  town  to  a  professional 
brother  of  Laisrawun.— -To(2*s  Rtuahsihan, 
Vol.  I,  p.  624. 

MADEIRA  WINE.  So  called  from  the 
island  bearing  that  name,  wliere  it  is  made. 
Madeira,  once  on  every  tabid,  has  now 
ceased  to  be  used  in  India.  The  character 
of  this  wine,  famous  for  cpntnries,  was  first 
damaged  daring  the  wars  with  France  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  opening  of  the  1 9tli  cen- 
turies, when  the  high  prices  tempted  niany 
merchants  of  f  nuchal  to-  throw  inferior 
wines  into  the  market,  and  this  long  con- 
tinued. It  has  been  said  that  "the  island 
never  produced  more  than  70  pipes  of  first 
kind  of  wine  bnt  in  1825,  14,432  pipes  left 
the  island.  In  the  Autumn,  of  1852,  the 
vine  fungus,  the  Oidium  Tuckeri,  appeared. 
It  settles  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  fine 
white  powder,  drying  nptha  leaves,  prevent 
ing  them  inhaling  carbon  and  exhaling 
oxygen,  the  leaves  are  thin  .and  the  plant 
falls  and  dies.  In  1864,  ouly  2085  pipes 
were  exported  and  in  1865^^^^]^U;^^nofa 
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MADH£Rt. 


OTre  pipe  of  wine  left  tlio  island. — All  lite 
Year  Rmitid,  September  24,  1864. 

>IADKLKHOX.  Gu.  BdelUnm.  Commi- 
phora MadagascureDsis. 

MADERA  DEL  BRESIL.  Sp.  Brazil 
lyood.    OtcFialpinia  Rnppan.    Ltttn.  Uoxl. 

:MADERI.    See  Mahabharata. 

irADETIYK.  SiSGH.  Adenanthera  pa^ 
vunina. — }ViiltIe.  Under  tliese  names,  Mr. 
^fendis  describes  a  tree  of  the  western  side 

uf  Ceylon,  a  cubi<!  foot'of  whicli  weighs  lbs.  i  mead.)    Amon^^t  ibe  hindai,a  mit] 


MADITYAMICA. 

MAD'jnAMU.   Sas3.  the  ni(SD8i 
Greeks,  the  middle ;   between ;  aa  ii 
Sanscrit  slokam, 

Aria  vartaha  pnnia  Bhnmi  hi- 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Himava  jobcj 
MADHU.  Sash.  Honey  ;  anything 
anything  intoxicating.  Madba  ia  oi 
tJie  poecicid  names  of  Ciishua,  viz.J 
iiitoxioator,  (from  Ma^Jiua  strong  drm^ 
Madho,  the  bee,  perhaps  ongioatiiid 


56,  and  is  said  to  last  30  years.  It  is  used 
in  common  houRO  buildings.  The  tree  pro- 
duces a  red  seed  whicli  ia  roasted  and  oaten. 

— jlf/,  Mevdis. 

IIAOBYA.    See  JIarble. 

MADHA  Hixu.  Sansc.  Honey;  Sweet; 
nny  intoxicating  substance ;  the  Saxon 
Alc-iul. 

MADHAKI.  IIiKU.  a  hukka  to  smoke 


opmm  ui. 
MADHAVA 


aiul   Sayaua,    two  'corn- 


infant  has  a  tittle  honey  pnt  into  itsi 
an  a  ceremonial  rite,  called  Madhn 
Several  of  the  drinking  races  of  ladd 
Asia  still  use  the  cnp  or  piala  to  wef 
the  coming  gnest.  Colonel  Tod  te^Ui 
garding  the  love  of  strong  di'ink  and  i 
gence  in  it  to  excess,  so  deep  rooted  iJ 
Scandinavian  Asi,  and  German  trili 
in  which  they  showed  their  Getic 
that  the  Rajpoot  is  not  behind  h\a' 
either  of  Scythia  or  Europe.  Thoa 


montators  of  the  Vcdas  of  tho  14th  ceutory.  I  bibited  by  ordinances  which  gore 


ordinary  hindu,  the  Rajpoot  welcos 
guest  with  ibe  munwar  pe^a,  or 
requeijt,'  in  which  they  drown  anoi 
mitics.— The  heroes  of  Odin  nerw 
a  cup  of  mead  more  than  the  Raj( 
madhva ;  and  the  bards  of  Scandii 
Rajwariu.  are  alike  eloqacnt  in  the 
tlie  bowl,  on  which  the  Bardai 
every  metaphor,  and  calls  it  ami 
niortal,  "  The  bai-d,  as  he  sipped 
brosia,  in  which  sparkled  the  rabyi 
the  pomegranat«,  rehearsed  the  glor 
rajput  race."    Even  in  the  beaveo 
the  hindu  warrior's  paradise,  akia 


MAUITAVA,  a  name  of  IJ^rishna. 
MADHAYA.    Sans,  from  ma,  ihegod- 
doss  Lnkshmee,  and  dhava,  husband 

MADHAVA  CHARY  A,  frequently  named 
Ananda  Tirtha,  the  founder  of  the  Dwaita 
philosophy.  Ho  was  a  rt-puted  disciple  of 
Sankara,  and  author  of  tho  Sarva  Darsana 
Saugi-alia  on  tho  modifications  of  the  Hindu 
Religion. 

MADHAVA  CHARYA  or  Brahma  Sam- 
pradayi,  a  small  sect  of  vaishmiva  hindus 
in  Southei-n.  India  founded  by  Madhava- 
charya,  a  brahmin,  son  of  JIadliige  Bhatta, 

bornA.  D.ll99inTulnva.    Wilson  says  he  j  bi^cip"  wl 

lived  in  the  13th  century.  At  Udipi,  Madya- ,  ge^ved  by  the  Apsara,  tho  twin  sister 
tala,  Subrahmanya,  and  other  places,  he  es-  celestial  Hebe  of  Scania.  "  I  shall  qi 
tablished  tcmplea,  and  eight  maths  in  Tula- ,  ,,1^^^  amongf^t  tho  gods,"  says  i\ 
ya,  below  the  ghats.  1  he  superior  gums  of ,  Q^tic  wan-ior,  *' I  die  laagbing,"  ar 
the  Madbava  sect,  are  brahmins  and  aauya-  ;  ^^^^^^  ^„uld  apprecia 

SIS  or  profess  civnobitio  observances:  tho  Kajpoot.    Cups  in  use  with  the 
disciples  who  are  domesticated  in  the  se-  ^re  made  of  maple  knots  produced 
vera!  maths,  profess  also  perpetual  celibacy:  ^^plo  by  the  Balanaphora.— 'iW> 
lay  aside  the  brahnunical  cord,  carry  a  staff !  ij^^,^^  Vol.  I.  p.  377.    Wilson's  C" 
and  a  water  pot,  go  bareheaded  and  wear  a  ~ 
single  wrapper  stained  cf  an  orango  colour 
with  an  ochry  clay.  They  are  usually  adopt- 
ed into  tUo  order  from  their  boyhood  and 
acknowledge  no  social  affinities  nor  inter- 
ests.   They  i-egard  Vishnu  as  the  Supremo 
Spirit,  as  the  pre-existent  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  whose  substance  the  world  was 
made.    The  sect  in  Karnata,  are  presided 

fer  by  eight  swami  or  spiritual  heads. — 
Us.  Olo^.      Sec  Brahma  Sampradayi  ; 
Bndima  Chari. 


Bexo.  Hiptage 


Sass.  the  Bassia 


MADHERI. 
rica. — 2J.  Br. 


Tam.  Auisomelcs  malaba- 


MADHUBEE. 
biota. 

MAD'HUCA. 
or  Mahwa  tree 

MADHUJI  RAO  BETAK 
ta  GoTemments  of  India. 

MADUUKA.  Sans,  also  Ta 
Glvcvi-rhiza  glabra.— ivjim.  Ijqi 
MADHURA  SUTTAN.    See  W^^ 
MADHURIKA.    Sajis.  Fennel;) 
sativa. 

MADH  URKAKAM.  Tbl. 
paya. — [liim. 
I    MADHYAMICA^Sec  Vid^a. 
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MADO0EKA.TI. 


MADRAS. 


MADHY/E.    Seo  Gralm.  I  for  makin^r  ilic  clc^^nnt,  sliinins;  nscfal  msifs 

ilADT.  Cax.  Pentapterft  t^mont^isn.  r  loi-  wliich  t.lto  cnpitnl  of  In Jiii  is  fftmous,  and 
MADIA  ELEGANS  is  a  plant,  of  no  piir-  '  which  aro  frequently  imported  into  Europe. 

ticalar  beauty,  the  flowera  of  which  arcyel-  i  Strips  of  this  sed,^o  nvo  suited  far  plattinjf. 

low  and  may  be  grown  eaHily  from  iteed,  in  ,  — KoijJe. 

any  commou  soil. — Itiihiell.  ■^     MADOOWA,  n     temporary    biiiidiii<7  : 

MADIAN.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  j  Amonp^t  tho  siiperstitioiw  ceremonies  of  tlio 
thattlie  Modiana  of  Ptolemy,  Jjib.  VI,  cap.  I  races  in  Ceylrm  ni-oa  variety  of  forma  fortho 
7,,  is  represented  by  the  Madian  of  our  j  recovery  of  the  sick,  1  daana ;  2  or  "  the  food 
maps.  Here,  according  to  Bdriiti  and  Abnl-  '  ofiering',"  tlu;  harvest-hnmo  of  tho  Singlialefie 
feda,  was  tho  well,  from  which  Mwes  wa- 1  andhorn-pulling.a  right  in  honour  ofPattino, 
torad  the  flock  of  Beaet,  or  Jctliro,  whom  ;  performed  to  drive  away  ppstilcnce.  Bnt 
tite  Ambs  call  Shoaib.  Kxodaft  oh.  II.  v.  I  the  principal  ceremony  is  the  Dewal  madoo- 
16  says  *' Now  the  priest  of  Midian  had  j  wa,  wltich  is  celebrated  on  a  larger  stale, 
seven  daughters ;  and  they  came  aud  drew   and  freqneutly  performed  on  behalf  of  a 


water,"  (fee. — Onttelei/e  Traveh,Vo\.  T,  p.  :i38, 

MADIGA.  Tkl.  The  low  cnste  known 
»R  chncklerii,  tanners,  cnn-iern,  the  cliamar 
of  Norbltem  India  theOhakkili  of  the  Tamil 
country,  and  the  Mhang  of  tho  Mabrattas. — 
Wiln.    See  MadegH. 

MADIKOON.  Greek.  Aiiamo  of  Bdcl- 
liani,  the  googul  of  India. 

MADINIKA,  or  Goijakanne  komali.  Tier, 
Boerhaavia  stellata  K.'lV.  I^.  87.'>. 

MAUIPHALA-CHETTU.  or  Biiapuramn, 
Citnia  ^lodica,  L.~R.  Hi.  392— ir.  Jj-  A.  Ul 
Tar.  7. 

JfADIPANDOO.    Tel.    Ficus  racemosa. 

MADI  PATEE.  Hisd.  Artemisia  vul- 
garis.— Linn. 

MADIRA.    Saks,  Wine. 

MAUI  ifcUBAS0LU.  Tkl.  Elensino 
Btt-ieta,  Roxb. 

MADI  TIGB.  Tel.  ArgyreiaoymosaSiW. 
— Lettsomia  oymosja  R.  i. 

MAUIVALA.  Karu.  (1)  A  bard  or 
herald,  one  of  the  mixed  castes,  bom  of  a 


whole  village  or  district  which  has  been 
afflicted  by  cholera  or  tlio  fever  so  mncli 
dreaded  by  the  native?.  J  t  takes  place  in  a 
"  madoowa,"  or  temporary  bnilding  con- 
structed -of  brnuclies,  and  drcoratcd  with 
white  cloths  and  garlands  ;  and  it  generally 
lasts  throughout  po^en  days,  on  each  of 
which  oAuringa  are  made  of  wild  flowers  and 
fruit,  togtitlior  with  rice  oud  money. — Ten- 
I  uent'a  OhrinHanify  -in  Oeylon  p.  231-35. 

MADOHIIJS,  RuMPH.  Calotropis  gi- 
gaiitea. 

MADRA,  also  chorra  narranji,  Citnia 
aurantium  Litm. 

5IADRA,  the  ancient  name  for  Bhootan. 

MADRAS,  a  town  on  the  Coromande! 
Coast,  lat.  13°  4'  N.,  Ion.  80''  14'  E.,  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Presidency  which  bears 
its  name.  It  is  a  large  town  on  the  sea  board 
with  a  fortress  called  Fort  St.  George  ;  tlie 
population  is  estimated  at  450,000  and  is 
composed  of  Brit  ish  and  their  descendants, 
niahomedans  and  hindus  of  various  races, 


Vaigya  father  and  Ksliatriya  motlier :  (2.)  |  and  nations.    It  is  high  water  at  full  and 


i^flo  a  native  of  Magadha  or  South  Bahar. 

MADJTCOSBMA  or  Jteiaeoshema  is- 
lands, a  group  on  the  east  coast  of  For- 
mosa, lying  between  24  ®  4  and  25  °  6  N. 
and  122'®  52^  and  12r)  °  30  E.  the  western 
inlands  lire  named  Kon-mi,  Koo-kicn-san  aud 
Pa-tching-san,  and  the  island  of  Ty-pin-san 
lies  on  its  eastern  edge. — Hombtirgh. 

MADJOOJi.  Turk.  Majoon,  an  intoxi- 
cating drug  made  of  hemp  leaves.  See 
Hajoon. 

MADKEE,  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th 
Beeemher  1845. 


change  7h.  34m.  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  at 
the  springs  is  3^  feet  nearly.  In  Jaiiatiry 
1844,  a  light  liou.se  was  erected  with  a 
flashing  light.  The  flag  staff  in  the  Fort  is 
in  about  lat.  \S°  4'  10"  N  ,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory in  long.  8Q*  17'  21"  E.  The  N.  E. 
monsoon  prcviiils  with  heavy  weather  from 
the  middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of 
December  and  violent  gales  sometiuies  occur 
in  May.  Cyclones  also  occur,  and  do  im- 
mense damage.  Those  of  1807,  I82H,  1 836, 
and  1847  were  very  violent.  Underlying  the 
sands  and  clays  of  Aladras  and  all  tdong  the 


UAD-KHAR.  Hind.    Carbonate  of  soda,  j  sea  coast,  is  a  bed  of  dark  blue  t«nacioiis 


UADMAliTI.  Hind.  Hiptago  roadablota. 

MADOOCARE  BARK.  Aholo-Tah. 
Madoocaro  pnttay,  Tam.  Bark  of  Webera 
tetrandra. 

MADOOKA.    Sans.    Bassia  latifolia. 

MADOORKATI.  Papyrus  pangorei.  A 
Sedge,  extremely,  common  about  Calcutta, 
and  very  extensively  employed  iu  Bengal 


clay,  ooutaining  numerous  fossils  of  exist- 
ing species.  The  language  spoken  at  Mad- 
ras is  the  Tamil,  which*  is  the  tongue  of  the 
people  southwards  to  Cape  Comorin,  west- 
wards to  the  ghat  leading  injm  Mysore, 
southwards  through  Coimbatore,  and  ia  the 
southern  parts  of  Travancore.  In  the 
l^ladras  presidency,  the  langnages.  spokeu 
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are  Tamil,  Tclogu,  Canarese,  Malayalam. 
The  Toluga  laagui^  begins  a  few  miles 
north  of  Madras,  as  far  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Mysoro  which  it  follows  np 
to  that  of  the  Mahratta  coantrj,  thos  in- 
chi'liiig,  in  its  extent,  the  Ceded  Districts, 
Kurnool,  the  greater  part  of  the  Hyderabad 
domiuions  and  a  portion  of  the  Nagpore 
country  and  Gondwana. 

In     18(54-5,     there    were  15,838,828 
acres   under    cnltiration,  the   laud  reve-^ 
nuo  was  £4,184,645.     In  1888-9,  the  area 
nnder  cultivation,  was   about  16,202,096 
acres,  and  the  population   2G,(>89,053  of 
whom    1,502,134   are   mafaomedons  and 
414,096  christian's.    The  Madras  Pi-csiden- 
cy  is  recognised  to  consist  of  the  Northern 
Curcars,  on  the  coast  of  the        of  Bengal, 
from  the  Obilka  lake  to  the  Kistnah  river. 
The  Carnatio  from  the  Kistnah  river  to 
Capo  Comoriti.     The  Balaghat,  or  more 
elevated  region  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula composed  of  the  Bellary  and  Cnddapah 
Collectorates  :  and  Canara  and  Malabar  are 
alluvial  tracts  on  the  western  coast.  These  are 
ancient  political  division-',  but  indicate  also 
dilfereuces  of  race  and  lauguages.  The  Mad- 
rasPresidency  for  revenue  purpoHes  is  arrang. 
ed  into  twenty  distiicts,  there  are  3,227,726 
farmers  and  subtenants,  holding  2,297,158 
single  or  joint  farms ;  each  district  ranges 
from  4,000  to  12,000  sqnai-e  miles  in  extent. 
Under  the  ryotwaree  system,  the  peasantry 
pay  au  average  of  Rs.  2|  per  acre.    Of  the 
ryots  on  the  i-ent  roll  only  420  pay  upwards 
of  £100  a  year  of  rent  to  Government,  only 
1,627  from  £50  to  £100,  only  5,641  from 
£25  to  £50,  and  only  77,408  from  £10  to 
£26.    Of  all  the  rest,  forming  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  1 18,672  pay  less  than  £5 
a  year,  431,569  less  than  £3  and  1,197,157 
—the  great  majority — less  than  one  pound  a 
year.    Only  one  country  of  Bengal— Ohitta- 
gong — ^presents  a  parallel  to  it,  and  there 
GoTernment  has  long  tried  to  induce  the 
miserable  peasantry  to  accept  a  fee-simple 
tenure.   Mr.  Maltby,  Acting  Governor,  in  a 
minute  on  Sir  W.  Denison's  proposal  to  re- 
move the  poverty  and  agricultural  ignorance 
of  the  ryots  by  model  farms  and  imported 
machinery  observed  that  the  surest  way  of 
promoting  improvement  is  to  render  land 
valuable  and  attract  capital  to  it  by  such 
methods  as  fixing  a  light  and  permanent  as- 
sessment, giving  security  of  tftle,  enlarging 
the  means  of  irrigation  and  facilitating  the 
conveyauce  of  produce."   Mr.  Pycrofl,  with 
similu  wisdom,  said — **  the  main  remedies 
are  the  lowering  of  the  land  assessment 
where  nnduly  high  and  placing  it  on  a  per- 
mftmeut  footing,  security  of  tenure,  develop 
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ment  of  internal  oommunicaUon,  exten 
of  irrigation,  redaction  of  the  iBterferoa 
subordinate  revenue  officials,  cbosperi 
more  prompt  administmtion  of  joatini 
diffusion  of  education." 

The  area  is  estimated  at  140,726  stp 
miles,  and  the  total  population  iBctol 
that  of  the  town  of  Madras  at  26)5394 
By  the  quinquennial  census  taken  on  tkg 
March  1867,  the  population  of  th«  ft 
dency,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Uii 
was  found  to  be  26,089,052  thus  dusifia 

Hindoos      21,172,822  1  ChrisUiMUi 
Mahomedans  I,.'i02,l34  j 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Madi 
supposed  to  be  about  450,000,  tkiu  ci 
fiod:— 

Dadfca 

Baoeg.  Km.  iI 

1866. 

Europeans  ftnd  East  IncUaiu.  17,219  381 
Hindoos  ....  36a,576  W6 

JUahomedana  ....     67,305  269 

The  approximate  area  and  poptdiA 

the  Madras  Distncts  including  the 


Dirtricti. 

Square 
mi  In. 

MadrM  olty  .... 

27 

G  an  jam  ... 

4,437 

I 

Yizag&pataiii 

Oodarery  •■>. 

ijas 

Kifitna  .... 

I, 

Nellore  .... 

\ 

Cudda|>ali  .... 

9,m 

I 

Bellary 

11,406 

X 

Kumoo]                           . .  . 

7,470 

Hadraa 

s,m 

Xorth  Aroot  .... 

16,146 

South  Aroot  .... 

4w7» 

Taniore  . 
Trichtnopoly 

3,7i5 

1 

3,5ftS 

Madura  .... 

8,7» 

1 

Tinoevelly  .... 

5,146 

Coimbatore  .... 

8,474 

I 

Salem  .... 

7,flM 

South  Contn  .... 

4,aw 

Malabar 

6,239 

1 
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The  water  sapply  of  the  sever^  di 
is  somewhat  varied.  The  average 
rainf^  during  a  period  of  five  yean  i 
from  17-57  inches  in  Belluj to  14631' 
in  Soutii  Canara. 

The  total  area  of  the  IVesideBcy  n 
estimated  as  130,000  square  mile^ 
thus  more  extensive  than  Great  Bn 
Ireland  and  abont  the  same  size  astli 
sent  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Ryotwary  lands**.16  million  acres  (i 
Inam  lands...  ..At  million  acres  (u 
Zemindary  laud8.5Xmillionacres(estiai 
MaIabav&Canara.2|'  millionacres(«siui 

excluajye  of  Madras  city,  then  are  181 
to  each'Bqnare  mile,  while  only'  one 
third  part  ^^Jh^,^@m^&^^ 
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miles  is  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  the 
irrigated  land  applies  to  the  prodactiou  of 
tLDj  crop,  but  rice  is  very  limited. 

The  Madras  Diatricta  range  from  4,000 
to  1 9,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Dis- 
txiiAB  of  Gai^am,  Vizagapatam,  Godavery 
and  Eistna  are  on  the  north-east  ooast,  to 
the  east  of  the  Central  l^vinces  and  Hy- 
derabad. The  other  east  coast  districts  are 
Nellore,  Madras,  Chinglepnt,  South  Arcot, 
Tanjore.  Madnra  and  Tinnevelly,  the  last 
named  being  situated  in  the  extreme  sonth 
of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west  of  Miidura 
and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  are  the  Travaucore  and  Cochin 
territories  governed  by  feadatory  rfljahs. 
North  of  these  states,  on  the  same  coast,  are 
the  Madras  districts  of  Malabar  and  South 
Canara.  The  central  districts  of  the  presi- 
dency are  those  of  Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly 
and  SaJem,  between  Malabar  and  Madras, 
and  those  of  Bellary,  £umool,  Cnddapah 
and  North  Ai'cot  between  Hyderabad  and 
the  Mysore  country,  which'  intervenes  be- 
tween Ganara  and  Bellary  and  Nellore. 

The  Madras  Presidency  may  be  described 
as  of  three  parts — the  Telugu  country  of  the 
North,  extended  northwards  from^  and  in 
eluding,  Nellore ;  the  Tamil  country  of  the 
Sontb,  and  the  Canarese  and  Malayalnm 
•districts  of  the  Western  or  Malabar  parts  of 
the  peninsula. 

In  the  Southern  diviuon,  where  the  ma- 
komedan  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the 
land  was  held  by  cultivating  village  com- 
monitiea  who  paid  rent  diract  to  the  old 
liindu  sovereigns. 

In  the  third  or  Western  division,  the  vil- 
'lage  or  communal  gives  place  to.  the  indivi- 
dnal  right  to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the 
State,  known  as  Janm  or  birth-right.  Ma- 
labar was  prosperous,  owned  chiefly  by 
wealthy  capitalists  but  Canara  had  been 
over-assessed,  prior  to  British  occnpatiou. 
The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
those  portions  of  the  Madras  Frraidency 
he\A  on  ryotwary  tenure,  has  risen  from 
about  ten  million  acres  in  1855,  to  sixteen 
millions  acres  in  1365.  In  1868-69  the  area 
nader  onltivation  incraased  by  202,696  acres. 

Mr.  Dalyell,  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Go- 
▼ernment,  estimated  that  there  is  produced 
<ai  annnal  supply  of  129  million  cwt.  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  the  population,  or 
more  than  6  cwt.  for  each  person,  being 
more  than  1^  lbs.  per  diem,  whereas  a  fami- 
ly of  five  can  subsist  upon  7  lbs.  per  day, 
wi&ont  difficulty-,  and  three  acres  of  superior 
laadi  Bnppoaing  one  acre  to  be  irrigated,  or 
Jbnr  acres  of  nnirrigated  luid  would  snp- 
port  flOofa  a  fomily  for  a  year. 
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Its  soil  is  chiefly  silicions,  and  the  culti- 
vation is  carried  ou  by  a  multitude  of  little 
tanks. 

The  produce  of  an  aero  of  the  best  rice 
land  varies  from  1080  Madras  measures 
(=:  about  30  cwt.)  in  the  Southern  dis- 
tricts to  1,200  measures  about  33  cwt.) 
in  Godavery  and  Knmool ;  and  the  worst 
rice  lands  yield  8  to  14  cwt.  The  revenue 
in  1S68-69  was  £7,607,081  and  the  expen- 
diture £6,598,163. 

lu  the  MilicAry  administration  of  the 
South  of  India,  the  Madras  army  holds  all 
the  Madras  civil  provinces,  also  the  feuda- 
tory states  of  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Hy- 
derabad, also  the  Central  Provinces,  parts  of 
the  Sanger  district,  all  British  Burmah,  the 
Audamans,  Straits  Settlements;  Labnan  and 
Hong-Kong.  The  Madras  Presidency  is 
ruled  by  a  Governor  in  Council  with  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a  member  of  the  Council. 
In  its  earlier  years  the  Madras  government 
underVent  many  violent  changes.  In  1774, 
the  governor,  Mr.  Wynch,  was  deposed  by 
orders  from  the  Conrt  of  Directors.  In 
1775,  Lord  Pigot  was  appointed,  but  in 
1 776  he  was  deposed  by  his  Council,  and 
confined — He  was  restored  but  in  April 
1777,  he  died.  In  1770,  Sir  Thomas 
Rnmbold  was  appointed  governor  of  Mad- 
i-as,  bat  dismissed  in  January  1781.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  much  agi- 
tation occurred  whilst  Sir  George  Hilaro 
Barlow  was  Governor,  and  iu  1860  Sir 
Charles  IDdward  Trerelyan  was  removed 
from  the  Governors  office.  India  has  fur- 
nished from  amongst  its  Civil  and  Military 
servants  many  ■^vho  have  risen  to  distinction 
as  statesmen,  soldiers  andfinanciersjamongst 
those  of  them  from  Madras  may  be  named 
the  great  Lord  Clive,  Governor- General  of 
India,  Sir  Thomao  Munro,  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Governor  of 
Bombay.  As  botanists  the  missionaries— 
Bottler  and  Kcenig,  and  DrS.  Roxburgh, 
and  Wight  laboured  in  the  Madi-as  Presi- 
dency, Dr.  Jerdon  author  of  the  Birds  of 
India  and  of  tiie  MammtJs  of  India  was  a 
Madras  medical  officer  ;  and  Dr.  Bussell  and 
Dr.  Day  described  the  fishes  of  the  coasts. 
Its  chief  hills  are  the  Neilgherries,  the 
Shevaroysand  Palneys  andits'ohief  rivers, 
the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  Tumbndra  and 
Cavery. 

MADRA  NARANGB,  Mal.  Citrus  an- 

rantinm. 

MADRAS  HEMP,Esa.  Crotalaria  jnncea. 
MADRAS  HORSE  GRAM,  Eao.  Doli- 
cbos  nniflorus. 
MADRAS  SENNA.  See  Cassia. 
MADRE  DE  CACOYG.^^Mgicao. 
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MADURA.  MADURA  ISLAND. 

MADRKPORID./E,  a  family  of  zoophytes  j  foaailiferons  and  non  fossiliferona  and  it 
in  which  the  polypes  have  ten  short  tenta-  '  from  these  volcaDic,  plutonic  and  aqnen 
cleH  and  a  Btony  polypidom,  sometimes  i  rocks  that  building  atones  are  drawn.  1 
branched  and  arborescent,  sometimes  de- 1  Tinnevelly  and  Madura,  are  valaable 
Teloped  in  a  leaf-like  or  fon-liko  form.  They  j  blea.  In  Madura  was  a  dangerous  spe 
exist  in  all  the  warm  seas.-  MMigin,  Mijste-  called  "  jalicut"  it  cousiats  in  making  & 
ro'g  of  ihe  Ocean,  Londmi,  1868.    See  Zoan- '  infuriated  and  then  letting  hxra  Iook  «ii 


tberia. 

MADIT,  Bali.  Jav.  Myrrh. 

MAUUKA,  Sass.  Bassia  fetifolia. 

MADU-KAH,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Mala- 
bar  and  Canai-a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
yellow  and  very  small ;  its  grain  is  close  and 
heavy :  it  is  not  of  much  U3e  or  value. — 
Edi/e,  Forests  of  Malabar  aiid  Canara. 

MADD  KABBE  MABAM,  Tam.  Bandea- 
dametorum. 

MAD  URA,  a  revenue  district  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  containing  1 ,75t>,791  inhabitant^. 
It  has  the  Pulney  hills  rising  6,000  to  8,000 
feet  high,  tJbe  Sirroo-mallei  between  Madura 


cloths  or  money  tied  to  his  horns  wbieh 
coine  the  property  of  any  person  who 
succeed  in  removing  them.  Sinee  1i 
year  1 855  a  prohibi^on  existed  against  t 
sport  being  indulged  in,  and  in  1809  certi 
village  servants  were  dismifised  by  tfae  Itl 
magistrate  for  permitting  it  within  t| 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction. — Orme.  fn* 
of  India  Deo.  if.  TennoHt's  Hutdooan,Vk 
il.  p.  7. 

MADURA  ISLAND,  is  of  an  even 
pearanoe  and  moderately  elevated,  ita 
point  ia  in  lat.  6  ®  55    N.  long.  1 12  «  SI 
B.  and  its  east  point  in  lat.  6  ^  59'  S.  Iq 
114°  11^  £.  ItisthemoatimportHtil 
line  which  runs  along  the  northon 


and  Dindigul  3,500  feet  in  height.    In  this  ^^^^^  ^^^^     j^^^^    It  ig 


district  are  the  two  large  zcmindaries  of 
Shevagaoga  and  Bamnad,  and  to  the  latter 
belongs  the  island  of  Kamisseram  to  which 
bindoo  pilgrims  largely  resort.  Madura 
town  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient 
Pandyau  kingdom.  This  city  was  also  once 
famed  as  a  seat  of  braminical  learning,  and 
the  Pandyau  palace  with  a  hundred  granite 
pillars  built  by  Trimnl  Kjiek  is  still  stand- 
ing. It  formed  the  southern  part  of  the 
Begnum  Pandionis  of  Ptolemy,  the  Pandi 
Mandalam  of  the  modem  Indians,  its  capital 
was  the  Madura  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  the 
royal  residence  of  the  ancient  monarchs. 

Fandiya,  probably  a  word  of  Sanscrit  ori- 
gin, is  the  Pandion,  the  Oi  Pandiones,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  titular  name  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Madura,  the  nice  were  styled 
Pandyi,  Pandiya,  the  king,  the  Pandyan 
or  Fandiya  Deva.  Two  embassies  were  Kent 
by  the  Pandyan  king  to  Aagustas,  the  first 
of  which  he  received  at  Tarragona,  the 
second     mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  friend- 

ship  of  the  Romans  w^  sought  by  only  one  1^^^^^  Few   animals  are 

other  hmdu  pnnoe,  O  Kerobothros,  the  king  I  ^^^^  peculiar  to  Mwinra.  The  - 
of  Cfaera  or  Kerala,  who  was  also  a  l^Jravi.  I  f^^^,^,^  however,  for  its  breed  of  cattle 
dmn.    Mmmtvand  H,«tr„.h  w*>rfi  thp  Kc^nfi  supplies  from  its  rich 'pastures  pTOTisiffl* 


pnna 

of  a  group  composed  of  more  than  sent 
five ;  and  is  separated  from  the  great  ish 
ti^  a  strait,  not  more  than  a  mile  or  as 
and  a  half  wide  which  serves  to  fona 
capacious  harbour  of  Surabaya.   It  has 
appearance  of  being  a  continnation  of  Ji 
a  point  to  which  Malay  manuscripts  fl 
and  has  usually  passed  into  the  handi 
its  most  powerful  sovereigns.    In  leagtk 
is  about  ninety-one  miles,  in  breadth  thi 
(me,  with  a  regular  outline.   Its  fbnul 
is  caTcai^eoas,  though  the  lower  districts 
marshy,  and  covered  with  woods.  In  gt 
part  uncuUivai«d,  it  offers  a  remarkable 
;  traat  with  tlie  extensive  agricultural  cons 
I  in  ita  neighbourhood.    The  chief  proda 
■  are,  salt,  whjch  is  to  be  obtained  n» 
!  abundantly  than  anywhere  else  in  the  An 
i  jielago  ;  the  edible  nests  of  the  sea-si^l 
I  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  and  m 
I  Scarcely  Buffioient  rice  is  grown  to  snpji 
j  a  population  of  300,000,  which  is  some 
dense  in  comparison  with  other  parts 


dian.  The  city  and  district  were  the  scene 
of  many  operations  during  the  com- 
petition for  India  in  tbe  middle  of  the  18th 
century  between  the  British  and  the 
French. 

Its  chief  streams  are  the  Omraoti  and  the 
Vijay.  The  slopes  of  the  Pulni  hills  and 
Cnmbum  valley  contain  valnable  tim- 
ber. South  of  the  great  granite  tract 
of  Bellary  and  Mysore  about  Trichino- 
poly  and  Madura,  are  limestone  beds,  both 
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many  of  the  agricultural  and  seifiiring 
munities  of  the  neighbouring  regions, 
meat,  when  cured,  resembles,  bnt  ii  « 
superior  to,  the  jerked  beef  of  South  Aa 
rica.  The  people  are  similar  to  the  W 
men  of  Java,  and  from  them  the  Drij 
recruit  the  Hdc  of  their  native  army  wiib  « 
best  troops  in  their  service. — Hor^rf 
Regies  Hiiiorii  of  Java.  Earl,  Ea»tem  8m 


IfAOADBA. 

KecdandaiseE.  I.  835  ;  836-338. 
(h'an  Airhijyelago.  VoL  I.  p.  Z77. 
■  MADUR-KATI.    Bbhq.    Papyma  pan- 
gorei,  Neef. 

MADUWAR,  a  tribe  occupyini?  the 
higher  slop^  of  the  Anamallai  Hills,  in 
Coimbatore.  lliey  hunt  the  ibex  and 
Samber,  with  powerfnl  bows  and  arrows 
and  larj^re  dogs.  See  Kader. 
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John's  Itt-.j  mornintf,  wishing  him  long  life  and  prospe- 
'  rity.  These  are  the  bards  and  miostrels  of 
Central  India.  The  bards  ,froin  their  wcred 
character  were  often  employed  as  couToys  of 
travellers  and  their  property,  in  tandtdis  or 
caravans.  Tfaronghont  S^^putanah  they  are 
regarded  an  a  sacrad  order,  and  as  the  here- 
ditary guardians  of  history  and  pedigree- 

 „   ,     ,  They  chant  tl^eir  own  rcnies,  or  legends 

MADWA  ACHARY  a  person  who  in  the  j  from  the  mythology  of  lodia. — Sindoot, 
13th,' centnry  founded  a  sect  of  Vaishuava  p.  75. 

^''^A  ^""^^'^.^   n  MAGADHA,  the  territory  of  which  this  is 

M  AEDfcNAR,  one  sort  of  the  Dnp  maram    the  ancient  name,  corresponds  with  that  p^t 
It  means  long  strmged  Dnp  maram.  ^  I*  of  the  present  Babar  which  extends 
grows  to  abont  sixteen  inches  m  diameter    ..^t,,  Twer  from  B 

and  s.xty  feet  m  height.    It  is  not  of  much   0.  350  to  A.  D.  450.  >he  Gantry  iHow 

known  as  Bahar.  The  capital  was  Raia- 
griha.  The  kings  of  Magadba  were  of  six 
dynasties,  viz.  that  of  Barhadratha  ;  of  the 
line  of  Pandu,  the  first  of  which  was  Jara- 
^ndha,  a  co-t«mporary  of  Yndishtira  and 
Krishna,  according  to  Sir  William  Jonea 
B.  C.  8101,  according  to  ProfeBsor  Wilson 
mthe  reign  of  Sahadeva,  B.  C.  J  400,  Park 
shita  was  bom  and"  the  great  war  ends  and 
"""S"  of  Ripunjaya,  B.  C.  916  a 
Buddha  was  bom.  ' 


nse  or  value. — Edtje. 

MAEDIREE.    JfAL.   Dolichos  nnifloms. 

MAEN-THOVEBAI,  Tam.  var.  of  Ca- 
janns  Indicus,  Spreng. 

ItaJSA' INDICA.    A.  B.  0.  Prod.  W.  Ic 

Hatabimhcya-gaee.  SlNon. 

A  Ceylon  tree,  very  abundant  up  to  an 
elevation  of  SjOOO  feet.— rftw.  .Bm.  PI.  Zeijl. 
p.  172.  " 

MAESTA  fat.  Beng.  Crotalaria  jun- 
coa  £in». 

MAFASIAT,  in  Arabic  medicine,  carmi- 
natives. 

MAFATAHAT,  in  Arabic  medicine,  the 
class  of  medicines  called  denbstruentia. 

MAl'ATATAT.   Ar.  Litbontriptics. 

IIAFFENS,  author  of  Historia  ludicamm 
A.  D.  1670. 

MAFI,  Hind.  A  rent  free  tenure. 

MAFIDARA.  Hucd;  Holderof  a  rentfree 
tenure, 

MAFINE,  in  Polynesia,  an  imaginary 
being,  who  is  supposed  to  bear  the  world 
on  his  shonldw,  and  earthquakes  are  caused 
by  his  fihifUng  the  earth  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

MAFISH.  Akab,  "There  is  none,"  equi- 
valent to  "  I  havo  left  my  purse  at  home." 

WAFUEN,  also  Chutsao.    Chin.  Ganjah. 

MAFUZ  KHAN,  eldest  son  of  Anwar-ud- 
din. 

MAG,    Guz.    PJiaseolus  radiatos. 

MAGADAMBOOM.  Tam.  A  Travancoi-e 
wood,  of  a  white  colour,  specific  gravity 
0  462,  used  for  light  work  generally. — Qol. 
Frith. 

MAGADHA,  a  class  of  bards  of  Centra^ 
India,  who  recite  history.  The  bai*ds  and 
Cbaran  of  Rajputana.  and  Guxerat  are  a 
peculiar  race.  The  Bbat  or  bai-d  of  India 
are  of  three  sorts,  the  Magadba  or  historians, 
the  Sata  or  genealogists,  and  the  Bandi  or 
court  minstrels,  whose  duty,  in  older  times, 
it  was  to  salute  the  king  or  chief,  in  the  early 


TheSnnaka  dynasty.kings  ofBharatkanda 
of  JIagadha  kmgs,  reigned  128  years. 

The  Saisunaga  or  Sesnag,  reigned  360 
years,  and  we  find  amongst  them,  B  C  4K 
Nanda,  Mahapadma,  (B.  0.  1602  Jones'  S60 
Wilson)  regarding  whom  it  was  said  be  will 
bnng  the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella - 
he  will  have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  otIierR' 
who  will  reign  after  Mahapadma.  He  tu  d 
his  sons  will  govern  for  100  yeara  TIi« 
brahman  Kaulilya  will  not  root  out  the  nino 
Nanda.  " 

The  Maurya  dynasty,  governed  137  years 
the  first  of  whom,  according  to  Wilson  B  c' 
316,  and  1502  Jones,  was  ChandraffunLi  ilm 
Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks.  °  ® 
The  Suuga  dynasty,  reigned  Uo  years 
the  first  of  whom  Puahpamitra,  (B  0  178^ 
put  his  master,  the  last  of  the  Maurya,  to 

The  K^nwa  dynasty,  reigned  45  vearn 
The  first  was  B.  C.  66  Wilson,  Kanwa  nS 
Vasndera,  who  usurped  his  master^s  kinw 
dom. 

Magadha  is  mentioned  so  early  as  in  tho 
Athai-van  Veda,  and  is  met  with  so  lat^  Ig 
the  seventh  century  when  Chinese  pilm-ims 
speak  of  it  under  tlie  scarcely  intellieible 
name  of  Mofci-a-to  The  present  appellation/ 
of  Behai-  is  from  Vihai-a  or  a  monastery  of 
the  bnddhists  whose  most  reputed  convent 
was  at  Bebar  the  place  where  Bnddidi  ob- 
tained the  law,  ^  I 
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MAGAB. 

The  Anga  race  had  their  abode  about 
Bhagnlpore  and  the  Maghada  race  in  tbe 


MAGHAZZI. 

with  an  alphabet  of  Indian  origin;  tliey 
abstain  from  beef:  drink  to  excess,  andh&re 


Sonth  Btihai'.    At  the  time  the  At'barvan  |  an  Indian  priesthood.    They  are  dividedinto 


Veda  hymn  was  composed  the  country  be- 
yond the  Sonne  was  considered  not  strictly 
Indian.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
languages  belonging  to  the  Arian  class  does 
not  enable  ns  to  determine  whether  they  are 
doTelopments  of  some  tongfue,  of  which  the 
Sanscrit  is  the  caltivated  repregentatiTe,  and 
of  which  Mflgadhi  and  Pali  at  the  era  of 
Asoka  and  thcintrodnction  of  buddhism  into 
Ceylon,  was  a  spoken  form,  or  whether 
SauBcrit  has  been  superinduced  upon  some 
aboriginal  tongae,  as  it  haft  been  demonstra- 
bly though  in  much  smaller  quantity  upon 
the  Tamiloid  languages  of  the  Sonth,  and 
as  French  has  been  introdnced  into  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Certain  it  is  that  in  every  Arian 
tongue,  a  considerable  and  apparently  pri- 
mitive element  is  found  which  is  not  trace- 
able to  SatiBorit  and  which  in  Gujerati  is 
reckoned  at  one-third  of  the  whole  language. 
2V.  of  Hind.  Vol.  1.  p.  218.  Elphimtone's 
History  of  India.  Vol.  I.  p.  393.  Thomas 
Prinsep's  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  p.  240,  468. 
India  in  tJie  1  ^th  Ceniury. 

MAGADOXA  in  Lat  2*  2'.,  L.  45  25,  E- 
See  Mnkdeesha. 

MAGAHI.  A  tribe  of  agricaltnrists  in 
Bahar,    probably  a    TOmacuIar    form  of 

Magadhi,  or  native  of  Magadha. 

MAGALHAES  FERDlNANDO-de,  more 


twelve  thum,  supposed  to  be  descendaataof 
1 2  different  male  anoestora.  They  do  not 
marry  in  their  own  thnm.  This  pmctica 
occurs  in  Australia,  North  and  Sontk 
America,  Africa  and  Europe.  They  reside 
in  the  Talleya.— 2)r  Latham* a  Bthntaog^. 

HAGAR-BAN8,  Hihd.  Bambasa  anradi- 
nacea,  a  solid  bamboo,  called  a  male  bam- 
boo. 

MAGDAR,  Hind.  Pbbs.  Wooden  clnbs 
or  Dumb-bells,  known  in  England  as  In^an 
clubs,  used  in  India  for  exercise  in  develop* 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest. 

MAGEATA  or  Rossniline.  Punjab  dyers 
call  these  dyes  *'  shishi  ka  rang,"  litendJy 
"  bottle  oolor,"  because  the  orystols  an  im- 
ported in  little  phials. 

MAGELLOO  ?  Vitex  altiasima. 

MAGH,  the  tenth  month  of  tie  Hindu 
year,  when  the  sun  enters  Capriconi. 
MAGGHASSI,  See  Jell. 
MAGH,   Persian,  afire  worshipper,  ilso 
a  wine  drinker  or  tavern  keeper. 

MAG'H  commonly  applied  by  Earopeaua 
to  the  datives  of  Arakan,  particularly  thoH 
bordering  on  Bengal,  or  residing  near  the  sea, 
and  to  the  people  of  Chittagong.  The  Anlea- 
nese  however  disclaim  the  appellatioD,  snd' 
restrict  it  to  a  class  whom  they  hold  in  attar 
contempt,  the  descendants  of  tlie  Arakanesa 


generally  known  by  his  Spanish  desi^ation  ^^"^'^ere  settled  at  Ch.ttagong  and  Ds«!i. 
Itagellaf.es,  in  the  year  1620  set  out  on  a  j  ^^J*^?"^' f^*'°"g;?.<>f^^^ 

To^  of  eastern  discovery,  passed  through  ''''S'^T  ^w', 
the  straits  which  bear  his  naWTdiscoverld  O'-Mngh.-ir^ison.  _ 


name 

Mindanao,  and  died  in  Mactan,  oa  26tli 
April  1531,  from  wonnda  reoeiTed  in  action. 
Only  one  of  his  fleet,  the  Vitoria  command- 
ed by  Elcano,  a  Biscayan  returned  to  Spain. 
Magellan  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
Portuguese  service,  and  he  offered  to 
Charles  V.  to  discover  a  passage  to  India 
by  the  West,  in  order  to  divide  the  rich 
traffic  of  the  Spico  Islands.  He  passed  the 
straits  in  S.  America,  which  have  since 
gone  by  his  name,  in  1620  ;  and  entering  the 
sonth  Pacific  Ocean,  arrived  in  a  few  months 
at  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  which  he  took 
possession  in  the  same  name  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  Barbosa  fell  three  days  after 
!&ra|ellan,  and  in  twelve  days  more,  the 
people  waylaid  and  murdered  twenty.four  of 
his  companions. — Bikmore,  308.  Okatfield's 
HiTidustan^  p.  37. 

MAGAR,  aBhotrace  occupying  the  lower 
levels  on  the  banks  of  the  Kali  in  Nepal : 


MAGHA,  au  Indian-  sagei,  the  ofibprios 
of  the  sun,  Pococka. 

MAGA  BIRA  or  Moga  bira,  AniBomdes 
malabarica,  B.  Br, 

MAGHABAM-POO,  Tam.  Flower  of  Ifr 
mnsops  elengi. 

MAGHADI  ?   Oaonrbita  lage- 

naria. 

MAGHAL,  Hihd.  Popnlns  balsamifeia. 
MAGHZ,  HixD.  the  brain,  Chaz^mi^ 
Joglans  regia. 

MAGHAVAK,  another  name  for  Zsdo. 
See  Veda. 

MAGHAZZI.  There  are  numeroos  Balndi 
tribes  east  of  the  Indus,  and  those  in  Bhaval* 
pore  and  the  Punjab,  are  said  to  be  Shio^ 
Tbe  question  of  the  original  conutrifls  of 
these  tribes  is  still  undecided.  The  Balncli 
and  Brahni,  arc  sub-divided  into  an  infinite 


nnmber  of  tribes,  who  take  their  names  ttom 
the  chiefs  under  whom  they  serve,  di** 
thuy  use  a  monosyllabic  language,  like  the  triot  or  country  to  which  they  bdosg.  ot  tbB 
Tibetans,  Chinese,  Burmese  and  Siamese  I  traditions  whence  they  derive  thc^  d^soent 
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MAGH-MSLA. 

Lt.  Potiinger  mentions  that  the  Balach 
partakes  conBiderably  of  the  idiom  of  the 
Persian  aad  afc  least  one-half  of  it8  words  are 
borrowed  from  'that  language,  but  greatly 
di^prised  under  a  oorraptand  anacoouutable 
pnmnDciation.  The  Brabaiki,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  dissimilar  ia  its  Bound  and  forma* 
iion,  that  he  did  not  reoolleotto  have  marked 
*  ro  it  a  single  expression  in  any  way  approach- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  the  Porsian. 

There  are  two  languages  spoken  in  Baln- 
cliistan,  the  Baluchiki,  a  hindi  tongue  of  the 
Arian  or  Sanskrit  stock  in  which  the  Per- 
siany  Sindi,  Pnujabi,  and  Sanskrit  words 
reonr,  and  the  Brahui,  which  belongs  to  the 
Scythio  or  Turanian  or  Tamuliau  stock. 
Tlw  Brahui  langnajje,  spoken  by  the 
mountaineers  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat,  in 
Beluchistan,  contains  some  Dravidiau  words 
and  a  considerable  infasiou  of  unquestionable 
Draridiui  forms  and  idioms.  Considered  as 
a  whole  Dr.  Caldwell  regards  this  language 
is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Pun- 
jabi and  Sindi,  but  it  unquestionably  con- 
tains a  Dravidian  element,  derived  from  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Dravidian  race 
having  been  incorporated  with  the  Btehui. 
The  discovery  of  this  element  beyond  the 
Indus  river,  proves  that  the  Dravidians  like 
the  Aryan,  the  Gr^o-Scythian  and  the 
Torco-Mongolian,  entered  India  by  the 
North  West  route.  The  Brahui  state  their 
forefathers  came  from  Balb,  Aleppo.  The 
Batani  is  a  clan  of  the  Balooh  Maghazzi 
tribe,  which  baa  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a 
a  long  time. 

The  contour  of  the  people  of  these  two 
closes  is  as  unlike,  in  most  instauces,  as 
their  langus^^,  provided  they  be  descend- 
ants of  a  regular  succession  of  ancestors  of 
either ;  bat  the  frequent  inter-warriageB 
which  take  place  amongst  them  have  tended 
in  some  degree  to  blend  together  the  pecu- 
liar fiharacteristics  of  both,  that  in  many 
families,  and  even  whole  tribes,  such  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Baluch,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, brunch  from  the  original  class  of  that 
iiame,  into  three  principal  tribes,  called 
IHiarooi,  Eind  and  Maghazzi.  The  Nha- 
rooi,  principaUy  inhabit  l^t  portion  of 
Beluchistan,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of 
the  desert,  and  there  are  likewise  khel  of 
them  at  Noosky  and  in  SeisUn. — Dr.  Oald- 
well's  Comparative  Grammar. 

MAGHIDAM  MABUlf .  Tah.  Mimnsops 
eiengi. 

MAGH-MBLA.  Hind,  a  sacred  fair  held 
at  Allahabad.  Every  twelfth  year,  an  un- 
nsoally  great  gathering  takes  place  at  the 
Hagh  Mela  of  Allahabad  which  is  then  call- 
edtiie  KoomUi  Hela.  So  great  is  the  crowd 


MAGI. 

of  people  that  the  rolling  stock  on  the  East 
Indian  and  Delhi  lines  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient for  their  conveyance,  and  numbers 
of  pilgi'ims  are  detained  at  railway  sta- 
tions. 

MAGHRAB.  Ae.  the  West:  applied  to 
Western  Africa  and  its  people,  the  oommon 
plural  is  Maghralnn,  generally  written 
'  Mogrebyn.'  The  form  irf  this  vrord  in  the 
singular  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
Latin  '  maums,'  by  elision  of  the  Gfaain,  to 
Italians  an  unpronounceable'  consonant. 
From  maurns  comes  the  Portuguese  '  moro,* 
and  the  English  *  moor.'  When  Vasco  do 
Gama  reached  Calicut,  he  found  there  a 
tribe  of  Arab  colonists,  who  in  religion  and 
in  langu^  were  the  same  as  the  people  of 
Northern  Arrica, — for  this  reason  he  called 
them  'Moors.'  This  was  explained  long 
ago  by  Dr.  Vincent  (Periplns,  lib.  3),  and 
lately  by  Priohard.  Maghrabin  or  West- 
erns, then  would  be  opposed  to  Sharkiyiu, 
Kastorns,  the  supposed  origin  of  '  Saracen.* 
The  word  Saracens  came  to  us  through 
the  Greeks  fPtolemy  uses  it),  who  have  no 
such  sound  as  sh  in  their  language,  and  the 
Italian  which,  hostile  to  the  harui  sibilants 
of  Oriental  dialects,  generally  melts  sh  down 
into  8.  So  the  historical  word  Hash-sha- 
shiyun-hemp-drinker,  was  civilized  by  the 
Italians  into  *  assassino.'  The  Maghrabi  dia- 
lect is  known  to  be  the  harshest  and  most 
guttural  form  of  Arabic.  It  owes  this  nu- 
enviahle  superiority  to  its  frequency  of  '  Su- 
kan,*  or  the  quiescence  of  one  or  more 
vowels  *E:iab,'  for  instance,  for  'Kilab,'and 
'  Msik '  for  '  Amsik.'  Thus  it  is  that  vowels, 
the  soft  and  liquid  part  of  language,  disap- 
pear, leaving  in  their  place  a  barbarous 
sounding  mass  of  consonants. — SverUrti^B  Ptl^ 
primage  to  JUeccah,  Vol.  I,  pp-  374,  293. 
Natural  History  of  Man. 

MA-GHWAY.  A  pagoda  called  the 
'  Emerald  Couch  '  standing  in  the  town  of 
Maghway  on  the  Irrawaddy,  is  reputed  to 
contain  a  relic  of  the  bed  of  the  last  Boodh, 
Gaudama. 

MAGHWE.  See  Volcanoes. 

MAGHZ.  Hind,  the  brwn,  the  kernel  of 
a  nut,  fruit,  &c.,  Ac.  hence 

Maghzak.  Hind,  the  mango. 
Maghz  khubani.  Hind,  apricot  kernels. 
M^hz-pipal.    Hind,   or  Filfil-i-daraz, 
Piper  longum  or  Ghavioa  Boxburghii. 
Char-magbz. 
MAGI  were  the  priests  of  the  Persians, 
Bactrians,  Charismians,  Ariaus  and  Sakse.  In 
Burmah,  Arracwi,  Ceylon,  aad  Siam,  the 
sacred  lauguago  of  Buddha,  is  callEid  Maga. 
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MAGNESIA. 

The  Ma^nB  vrere  considered  as  gods, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laerfciua,  (in  Proem, 
p.  2,  Lond.  1664)  who  notices  their  rever- 
ence for  Fire,  Earth,  and  Water," — Oui  ko 
■rvp  ftyai,  KMfty,  km  'vSup.  Bnt  Herodotus had, 
before  him,  mentioned  sacrifices  offered  on 
mountains  to  Jupiter,  by  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, and  tlieir  worship  of  the  snn  and 
moon  ;  of  the  earth,  of  fire,  water,  and  of 
the  winds  ;  he  adds,  also,  that  the;  learned 
from  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians,  to  adore 
Venns,  Urania,  or  'celestial,'  which  the 
Persians  called  Wirpa.  Strabo,  like  Hero- 
dotns,  declares  that  the  Persians  neither 
erected  statues  nor  altara,  "they  regard," 
saya  he,  "  the  Heavens  ae  Jnpiter,  and  re- 
verence ihe  Sun,  which  they  call  Mithra. 
The  Moon,  also,  and  Venns,  Fire,  the  Wind, . 
and  Water."  Yet  in  a  previotts  ppssage  of 
the  same  book,  if  the  text  be  correct,  he  had 
affirmed  that  Mars  alone  was  worshipped 
by  the  Persians.  What  they  called  Jnpiter, 
says  Herodotus,  was  the  whole  compass  or 
circuit  of  heaven,  which  Sfcrabo,  as  above 
quoted,  confirms.  From  both  authors,  it 
appears,  that  the  Persians  did  not  attempt 
to  embody,  under  the  human  form,  an  object 
of  such  materiality  as  the  celestial  ex- 
panse. But  Clemens  Alcxandrianus,  gives 
us  reason  te  believe  that  some  of  their  idols 
i-eseniblod  human  beings,  and  the  statue  of 
Venus,  Tanais  A^poJiris  TovmSot  mention- 
ed by  him,  represented,  without  doubt,  the 
female  divinity  more  correctly  named 
Anaitis.  that  Venns,  wo  may  suppose, 
whom  the  Persians  learned  to  worship 
from  neighbouring  nations,  as  Herodotus 
had  already  declared. 

The  Mi^sm  of  the  Ghaldees  as  it  prevail- 
ed about  B.  C.  2334,  when  a  Median  dynas- 
ty sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  was  a 
modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster. — 
Herod,  Lib.  I,  131.  SM.  Geog.  Lib.  XV, 
ed  Xyland,  f.  847.  Basil,  1571.  Protr&pt, 
Sect.  V.  in  Ouselei/s  Travels,  Vol.  J,  p.  108. 
Bumen,  HI,  583. 

MAGILAM,  Tam.  Puniea  granatum. 

MAGINDANAO,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  people  use  the  Tagala 
alphabet  of  the  Tagala  nation,  of  the  gi-eat 
island  of  Lucon.  The  Ladrones  or  pirates 
of  the  Eastern.  Archipelago  consist  wholly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  free  mnhomedan  states 
in  Sumatra,  Lingiu,  Borneo,  Magindanao  and 
iSuIu. 

MAGIIl.   Mae.    Syn.  of  Odina  woodier. 
IfAGNESlA.  EsG.  It. 


MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

A  soft  white  powder  used  in  mediciue. 
is  prepared  by  burning  the  carbonate 
magnesia,  also  from  the  bittern  of  sea  water 
after  the  crystallization  of  common  salt. 

MAGNESU  CARBONAS. 


E<dileiisaiireB  Bitter' 
•  erde,GiL 
Talkerde.  „ 


ThIr  earth,  Calcined 
MagDesia,  K\r.. 

Gcbraontc  magucsia.GEa 


Bitterorde,  Talkerdc, 

Gbr 

HagQCiiia  usta,  Lat. 


Hagnesia  alba, 

„        anb  carbo&as. 
Carbonate  of  Ma^eaia, 
,,.    de  Magneaie,  Fit 

This  forms  a  constituent  of  the  dolomitie 
or  magnesias  limestone  which  is  fonnd 
largely  in  Southern  India  near  Trichinopoly. 
Very  fine  silicioas  and  Magnesian  Eartb, 
such  as  rottonstone,  alkaline  loam  and 
armenian  bole,  occur  near  Sooudobrj  Ban- 
galore and  Caddapah. 

MAGNESIA  LOZENGES.  Carbowte 
of  magnesia  six  ounces,  sugar  three  otmces, 
nutmeg  one  scruple.  Pulverize  and  with 
tragacanth  mucilage  make  into  lozoogcs.— 
Be7}{i.  Phar,  p. 

MAGNESIA  SULPHAS. 
Sulpliate  of  Mi^esia,     |  Bn]phatodeHagneeic,7L 
EpBoni  8alt«,  |  Sohwefblsaare  Bit- 

Vitriolated  Uagnesia.      j  tererda,Gn 

This  is  a  medicinal  salt,  valuable  ui 
cathartic.  It.is  usually  made  from  the  bitiem 
of  sea  water,  but  could  be  prepared  from 
the  magnosite  of  Southern  India.  Bittea 
is  the  liquid  that  remains  after  sea  salt  bn 
been  obtained  from  sea  water  by  boiliog- 

MAGNESI.^  SUBGABBONAS.  Sh 
Magnesia  alba. 

'  MAGNESIE,  Fb.  Magnesia. 

MAGNESITE,  Carbonate  of  magneM 
occura  in  acicular  crystals,  massiTO,  utd 
in  powf^er.  Its  colour  is  usually  wbite^ 
occasionally  grayish  and  yellonuh. 
massive  TO,rieties  are  found  amorphoos,  nv- 
form,  nodular,  and  stalactitic.  FrKCttot 
splintery,  or  flat  conchoidal.  Its  han3n«ffl 
exceeds  that  of  cale-spar.  It  is  dull,  neariy 
opaque.  Specific  gravity  2  8.  It  is  foanJ 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  as  Styria,  Moravis, 
Spain,  and  Silesia,  in  Peninsular  India,  tioi 
at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  North  AineH» 
Near  Trichinopoly  and  near  Hoonaoor.  Its 
analysis  by  Rammclsberg  gives — 
"Carbonic  Acid  ...  52-214 
Magnesia  ...  47-786=100 

— Etig,  Gyc. 

MAGNET.  Eng.  Gbr.  Native  Loadstosft 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  cf  which  there  is  ^ 
abundance  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  K 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  w 

o  o    8 tec! 

MAGNETIC  NEEDLE.  More  than  « 
thousand  years  before  our  era,  a  people  KviDg 
in  the  cxtremcst  eastern  portions  of  Asifthw 
magnetic  carriages,  oxt>  which  ihe  novtf^ 
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MAG^IOLIA  DISCOLOR. 

arm  of  tbe  figure  of  a  man  continually  pointed 
to  the  south,  as  a  gaide  by  whicbto  nnd  the 
way  across  the  boundless  grass  plains  of 
Tartary;  nay,  even  in  tbe  third  century  of 
onr  era,  therefore  at  least  700  years  before 
the  nsG  of  the  mariner's  compass  iii  European 
seas,  Chinese  vessels  navigated  the  Indian 
Ocean  nnder  the  direction  of  magnetic  nee- 
dles pointiDg  to  the  sonth.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  linew  that  mngnetism  could  be 
comniitnicatcd  to  iron,  aud  that  that  metal 
would  retain  it  for  a  length  of  .time.  The' 
great  discovery  of  the  teiTestrial  directive 
force  depended,  therefore,  alone  on  this,  that 
no  one  in  the  west  had  happened  .to  observe 
an  elongated  fragment  of  magnetic  ironstone, 
or  a  magnetic  iron  rod,  floating  by  the  aid 
of  a  piece  of  wood  in  water,  or  snspended  in 
the  air  by  a  threat!,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
admit  of  free  motion. — HumhoMfa  Cosmos, 
Vol.  I.  Curiosities-of  Scitncc,  p.  194. 

MAGNOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Natural  Order,  MagnoliacoKe.  The  Magno- 
lia consptcna,  called  by  the  Chinese  "yu-lan," 
has  been  cnltivated  by  the  Chinese  since  A 
D.  627.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet 
in.  its  native  conntry,  but  reaches  only  8  or 
10  feet  ia  English  gardens.  It  is  a  very 
■howy  tree,  having  white  flowci's  sometimes 
saffused  with  purple,  which  give  out  a  most 
delicious  perfume.  It  blossoms  in  England 
daring  the  dreary  months  of  Febraary  and 
March,  and  is  distinguished  from  'the  other 
species  by  the  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves.  It  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
Aiaerioan  species. 

M.  grandifiora.  The  Great- Flowered  Mag- 
nolia, or  Laurel  Bay,  is  au  ever  green  tree, 
reaching  sometimes  a  height  of  70'feet.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  China  from  America 
aad  promises  to  be  a  very  ornamenfal  tree.' 

rniparpwrea,  the  Pnrple- Flowered  Magno- 
lia, an  ornamental  shrub,  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  seldom  attains  a  greater  height 
^n  10  feet.  Tbe  bark  when  braised  has 
»n  aromatic  odour.  The  flowers  are  more 
or  less  purple  without,  and  always  white 
within.  The  genera  Talaama  and  Magnolia 
have  the  very  singular  property  of  dropping 
their  seeds  out  of  the  back  of  the  seed  ves- 
sela  when  ripe,  allowing  them  to  bang  down, 
each  BnspeDded  by  a  long  extensible  elastic 
oord,  composed  of  delicate  spiral  vessels.— 
^orlwM^B  Tea  Districts,  p.  16.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MAGNOLIA  DISCOLOR,  D.  C.  Vest. 
M.  parpupca.         Curt.  |  M.  obovata,  Rox. 

This  species  of  Magnolia  grows  in  Japan 
and  China.  It  is  a  shrub  with  large  dark, 
pQrp^e  rose  coloured  inodorus  flowers.— 
floaft.  Voigt. 
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MAGNOLIACM. 

!  MAGNOLIA  EXCELSA.  Wall,  the" 
white-flowored  maj^oHa.  A  native  of  Ne- 
pal and  Sikkim.  Near  Darjeling,  it  forms  a 
predotninant  tree  at  7,000  to  8,000  feet ;  and 
in  1848  it  blossomed  so  profusely  that  the 
forests  on  the  broad  flanks  of  Smchul  and 
other  mountains  of  that  elevation,  appeared 
as  if  Bpriuklcd  with  snow.  The  wood  is 
highly  prized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fatna 
for  all  sorts  of  joinery  work,  it  being  at  first 
of  a  fine  greenish  colour,  bnt  changing  to  a 
fine  yellow  and  the  grain  very  close.  It  is 
sold  at  Patna  under  the  name  of  "  Champ." 
— Hog,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p,  25.  Hooker 
Him.  Joiir.  vi,  p.  125. 

MAGNOLIA  CAMPBELLTI,  Hooker. 
Thepnrple-flowercd  magnolia  hardly  occurs 
in  Sikkim  bslow  8,000  feet,  and  forms  an 
immense,  bat  very  ngly  black-barked,  spar- 
ingly branched  tree,  leafless  in  winter  and 
also  during  the  flowering  season,  when  it 
puts  forth  from  tbe  eiiiis  of  its  branches 
great  roge-pnrple  cap-shaped  flowers,  whosu 
fleshy  petals  strew  the  ground.  On  its 
brandies,  and  on  those  of  oaks  and  laurels. 
Rhododendron  DalhousisB  grows  epiyhyti- 
cjiliy,  a  slender  shrub,  bearing  from  three  to 
sis  white  lemon  scented  bells,  four  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  as  many  broad,  at  the  end 
of  each  branch.  In  the  same  woods  tho 
scarlet  Rhododendron  fR.  arborenm)i8  very 
scarce  and  is  ontvied  by  the  great  R.  argen- 
tenm,  which  grows  as  a  tree  forty  feet  high, 
with  magnificent  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  and 
silvery  below,  while  the  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  R.  Dalhousioe,  and  grow  more  in 
a  cluster.  Few  plants  exceed  in  beauty  the 
flowering  branch  of  R.  argentenm,  with  its 
wide  spreading  foliage  and  glorious  mass  of 
flowers. — HonJcer  Him.  Jow.  Vol,  I.  p.  125. 

MAGNOLTACE^.  TheMngnoliad  tribe, 
a  natural  order  of  plants  which  occur  in 
America,  China,  Japan,  N.  Holland  and 
Zealand.  Fine  trees  or  shrubs  with  large, 
bcantifnl,  of^n  strongly  odoriferous  flow- 
ers. The  Indian  species  are  ranged  under 
five  genera,  viz.  Michelia,  MaugUetia,  Aro- 
madendron,  Spheuocarpas  and  Talanma. 
Tho  first  of  these  numbers  22  forms  or,  if 
Wallich's  Magnolia  puudnana  be  no  Miche- 
lia only  2X,  viz.,  7  from  Nepal,  5  from  Java, 
•i  from  Ceylon,  2  from  the  Khassya  Moun- 
tains, 1  from  tho  Neilgherries,  1  from  the 
Pulney  Mountains,  1  from  Malabar,  1  from 
Pegu,  1  from  Amboyna,  and  1  from  Chilmori. 
Manglietia  has  3  speoios,  1  from  Nepal  and 
two  from  Java,  Armnadendron  and  Spheno- 
carpus  each  1  species,  the  first  Javanese,  the 
latter  Kassyan,  and  Talanma,  2  Javanese- 
J  Molucca  forma.    The  geuas  liucklandia  is 
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MAH. 

interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
from  the  woody  fibre  being,  studded  with 
those  canons  microsoopio  discs  so  chftraeter- 
istic  of  pines,  and  which  when  occarring  on 
fossil  wood  are  considered  by  geologists  con- 
clusive as  to  the  natnral  family  to  which 
Bnch  woods  belong.  Bat  not  only  docs  the 
■whole  natural  order  to  which  Bucklandia 
belongs,  possess  this  character,  hat  also  vari- 
ous species  of  MagnoliaceiB  fouud  in  India, 
Australia,  Borneo,  and  South  America. — 
Hooker  Bivt.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  p.  185.  Voigt. 
p.  1 1 .    HoyJ-e  Mctt.  Med. 

MAGOG,  one  of  the  alliterative  words,  in 
Gog  and  Magog,  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia.  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  write  these  two  words,  Taj-o-Uajnj 
and  like  the  names  Urjan  and  Surjnn,  Durd- 
Dnrehra,  are  instances  of  the  alliteration  of 
which  eastern  races  are  so  fond.  "  Chin  and 
Machin"  used  to  indicate  Chinese  countries, 
is  a  phrase  analogous  to  Sind  and  Hind, 
used  to  express  all  India,  though  Sind  and 
Hind  are  capable  of  divorce.  The  ase  of  a 
double  assonant  name,  sometimes  to  express 
a  dual  idea  but  often  a  siagle  one,  is  a 
favourite  oriental  practice.  As  far  back  as 
Herodotus  we  have  Grophi  and  ]^Iopbi, 
Thyni  and  Bithyni,  the  Arabs  have  converted 
Cain  and  Abel  into  Eabtl  and  Habil,  Saul 
and  Goliah  into  Taint  and  Jalat,  Pharoah's 
xna^ioiana  into  Biaam  and  Bejam,  of  whom 
the  Jewish  traditions  hod  made  Jannes  and 
Jambi'es ;  whilst  Christian  legends  gave  the 
names  of  Dismas  and  Jesmas  to  the  penitent 
and  impenitent  thieves  in  the  Gospel,  Jarga 
and  Nargah  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
circle  of  beaters  in  the  Mongol  hunting 
matches.  In  geography  we  have  nnmerous 
instances  of  the  same  thing,  e.  g.  Zabnlistan 
and  Kabulistau,  Koli  Akoli ;  Longa  Solanga; 
Ibir  Sibir;  Keasair  and  Owair  ;  Kuria  Maria, 
Ghnz  and  Maghuz,  Mastra  and  Castra 
(Edrisi),  Artag  and  Kartag  (Abnlghazi), 
Khanu  and  Manzi  (lUshid)  Iran  and  Turan, 
Crit  and  Meorit  fBubrnqnis),  Sondor  and 
Condor  (Marco  Polo),  etc  The  name  of 
Achin  in  Sumatra  appears  to  have  heea 
twisted  in  this  spirit  by  the  mahomedan 
mariners  as  a  rhyme  to  Machin, — the  real 
name  is  Atcheh.  In  every  day  conversation 
in  India  such  allitei'ations  occur  as  Choki 
Oki,  a  chair;  Kursi-Gursi,  a  chair,  Chavi- 
gavi,  a  key,  Kili-Gili,  a  key. — Qmtretnere's 
Rashid,  pp.  243—246;  DMiWsac,  p.  634; 
Prairies  d'  Or  i.  p.  399. 

MA-6YI,  Bdrm.  Tamarind  tree. 

MAGZ-KADU,  HisD.  Cnonrbita  pepo. 

MAGZ  KHUMANI,  Hind,  aprioot  kernels. 

HAH,  Hind.  Phaseolas  radiatus. 

MAH,  Pebs.  a  month.  Mahwar  monthly. 
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MAGYAR. 

MAHA,  Hind.  Sans,  great.  iLR.1 
letters  prefixed  to  oil  addresses  on 
bindus.  They  are  the  abbreriataon  of] 
Baja  Sri.  Maha-rajah  is  the  highest  titiij 
hindu  prince  or  mling  aorernga,  tiQdec] 
of  Chakravarta,  which  means  » 

Maha-Muni  means  a  great  saint : '. 
jah,  great  rajah  ;  maha  prnbhahn,  grett! 
Maha  is  thus  largely  used  as  an  ho 
afiBx  to  mcu  bnfc  it  in  also  prefired 
hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
Maha-Lakshmi,  Maha-Vishnn,  and 
Kali;  Maha-bal-Eshwar, is  thegreatgodl 
Maha-Deva,  the  great  god,  is  theosml'i 
pellation  of  the  hindu  deity  Siva 
MAHA-BELI.  A  monarch 
hindu  mythology,  Vishnn,  aaTamaDa,ii 
form  of  a  dwarf,  obtained  the 
Maha- Bell. 

MAHA-DBVA.  A  title  gi?cn  to 
by  his  followers  of  the  saiva  sect, 
knowledge  Siva  as  their  great  or 
god.  '  Similarly  they  style  his 
Parvati  or  Bhawani,  maha-devi,  or 
goddess. 

MAHA-INDRA,  the  hindu  god 
elements,  the  personification  of  the ; 
god  of  thnnder tlie  king  of  immoi 
the  lord  of  the  brinamwit,  the 
the  devata  or  snra. 

MAHA-KALl^  a  name  of  the 
goddess  Bhawani  or  Parvati. 
MAGOB,  a  NepanI  tribe. 
MAGOT,  a  monkey  tribe  closely 
the  Silenns  voter. 

MAGOUNG,  an  old  kingdom  of  th«l 
Chinese  nations  also   called  Pong. 
Maha  radza  weng. 

MAGOZIRA,  Hind.  Dubi»  0ml 
■  MAG'R,  Him  Crocodile. 

MAGLRAHDI,  high  lands  from- 
water  runs  off  quickly  ;  equivalent  to' 
MAGRABA,  Hind.  HemidesmosT 
Rheede. 

MAGRILA,  Hind.  Nigella  sativa. 
MAGITBA,afish  in  the  Colombo, 
said  to  gmnt  under  water  when 
Bishop  Pallcgoix  in  his  acconnt  of  I 
speaks  of  a  fish  resembling  a  sole,' 
brilliant  colours  with  black  spo^  dll 
the  natives  dog's  tongue,  which  atte 
self  to  boats  and  gives  out  a  very 
and  even  harmonious  sound. — Jenrt, 

MAGYAR,  a  race  dwelling  in  Ha 
in  Europe.  The  Tartar,  Mancha  and  To 
races  belong  to  one  great  stock.   Tin  • 
koman  ;  the  Tshnde,  the  Fin,  the' 
and  the  Magyar  present  another  stock 
ly  united,  and  both  these  fiimilifls  are 
nally  connected  wiUi  one  asotiiffir. 
nations,  who  may  red^ 


MAHABAHPURAM. 

two  families,  one  centering  in.  tbe  Altai  and 
the  psstore  land  towards  tlie  Himalaya  and 
the  other  having  its  centre  in  the  Ural 
Moiintains,  have  acted  in  tho  history  of 
civilisation  a  moat  powerful  episode  by  con- 
qnest  and  destruction.  They  appeared  in 
the  fifth  centnry  as  the  Hon,  a  scourge  to 
Romans  and  Genuans.  They  produced 
Cbengiz,  Timur,  and  Mahomed  ll.  They 
destroyed  the  Persian  empire,  subdued  Hin- 


MAHABAN. 
Messrs.  Cbambei's  and  Goldingham  in  A.  R. 
Vo).  I,  p.  145,  and  V.  p.  69,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbins  in  Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal,  and 
these  reports  have  been  compiled  Major 
Garr.  The  Mahabalipnr  caves  are  entirely 
brahmanical,  and  have  been  excavated  after 
all  the  other  series  were  finished.  They  ai-a 
seven^onolith  temples  and  confiist  of  cham- 
bers cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  with 
fignres  and  inscriptions  in  au  ancient  cha- 


duatan  and  they  still  sit  upon  the  throne  of ,  i-acter,  only  one  of  them  is  now  on  the  land. 
Byzantium  and  upon  that  of  China,    They  !  In  an  ancient  legend,  relating  to  the  dcs- 


uem  destined  to  partake  only  by  conquest 
in  the  higher  (uvilization  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  older  or  younger  ones,  the  Chinese 
presenting  the  one  extreme,  the  Iranians  the 
other.  Little  disposed  to  learn  from  them 
as  neighbours  or  snlgectSf  thoy  become  mace 
or  less  civilized  by  being  thedr  masters,  they 
cannot  resist  the  inward  force  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  subjects  although  they  repel  it 
as  an  outward  power.    These  tribes  appear 


truction  of  the  city  of  Mahabalipuram,  and 
the  Seven  Pagodas,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  by  ait  earthquake  and  inundation 
during  an  early  period  of  hindu  history,  it 
is  stated  that  Hirancheren,  a  gigantic  prince 
or  demon  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a  shape- 
less mass  and  carried  it  down  to  the  abyss : 
whither  Vtshnn  followed  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  hog,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and  re- 
placed the  earth  in  its  original  position.  Its 


also  as  the  once  subdued  substratum  of  Ira-  I  pillars  show  a  remnant  of  the  cushion  capi- 
nian  civilization.    So  in  thenorthofEarope,   tals  of  Elephanta.    The  inscriptions  are  in 


where  the  Finnic  race  preceded  the  Scandi- 
Davians.   See  Cbengiz.  Hun.  India.  Timur. 

MAHABALESHWAB,  in  lat.  17"  55'  4" 
N.,  long.  73°  38'  7"  E.,  a  lofty  group  of 
lOQuntaina  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  4,600  feet  high,  and  a 
sanitarium  for  Bombay.  Rain  mil  has  260 
ioches.  Mahabaleshwar  hill  has  a  traveller's 
bungalow.  In  India  there  are  many  plateaux, 
whi^,  for  the  mtwt  part,  lie  in  the  Dekban, 
Mysore,  and  Malwa ;  they  are  well  defined, 
hut  of  low  elevation,  and  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent as  compared  with  those  of  the  Andes 
or  Turkistan.  Among  the  most  important 
are  Mahabaleshwar  (4i,500  feet),  Amarkau- 
tiik  (3,590  feet),  and  Kondikonda  (3,070 
feet).  • 

The  foUvmng  are  the  heights  on  Maha- 
baleshwar. 

Bangalo  Clifftoo  4,292  ft.  Schl,  Ad. 

Hean  elevation  of  tho  Uahaba- 

leshwar plateau..  4,600  „  Syk. 

Bighsrt  point  on  a  rook.  £.  of 

Beokwitii's  moDumeDt  4,7]S  „  Bomb.  Cat. 

The  following  points  were  measured  with 
tlie  aneroid. 

Sonrce  of  the  Krishna.  4,\10  ft.  Schl.  Ad. 

Tenn*lake.  „  *,070  „    .„  „ 

SoDtberD  border  of  thoMahaba* 

leshwKT  platean.  3,610  „     „  „ 

Eastern  border  of  ditto  ditto... 3,930  „      „  „ 

— Bomhay  Alnianac^  Land.  As.  July  1844, 
Bomiai/  Times.,  Jidy  IS'W.  Sehlageniiveit. 

MAHABAUPURAM,  or  Seven  Pagodas 
between  Govelong  and  Sadras,  south  of  Mad- 
nB,  havebeen  described  by  Dr.  Babington 
lu  Vol.  Xt,  Trans.  B.  A.  S.,  p.  258  i  by 
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Sanskrit  of  the  eighth  to  tenth  centuiy.  The 
character  used  in  the  Inscription  is  Kutila 
or  Gaur.  Siva  is  mentioned.  The  in- 
scriptions are  little  more  than  names  applied 
to  the  fignres  in  the  sculptures.  They  are 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. — Vol.  II.  p.  617.  Fergus- 
son's  Bock  Cut  Temples  of  Indian  ToL  III, 
p.  499. 

MAHABAN,  a  celebrated  peak  or  moun- 
tain in  the  Pir  Paujal  or  Mid  Himalaya  is 

supposed  to  be  Aornos  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Himalaya  mass  of  mountains  from  the  crest 
of  the  Karakoram  range  to  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab,  has  an  average  breadth  of 250  miles. 
The  Mahabun,  or  Black  mountain  is  forty 
miles  up  the  Indus  from  Attock.  Around 
it,  the  Berzoti  and  other  Afghan  tribes  ga- 
thered and  fought  against  llie  British  from 
18G0  to  1 868.  The  Mahabnn  mountain  is  at 
least  fifty  miles  in  circuit  and  from  7,000  to 
10,000  feet  high.  There  are  few  school-boys 
who  have  not  read,  in  the  easy  Greek  of 
Arrian,  the  story  of  the  iuTOsion  of  India, 
the  last  of  the  Persian  provinces,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Leaving  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse, 
to  stand  fast,  in  the  spring  of  327  B.  C.  he 
led  an  army  of  1 20,000  foot  and  1 5,000 
horse,  composed  of  Asiatic  mercenaries  and 
Greeks,  through  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  Cabul. 
Despatching  thence  a  strong  division  by  the 
Cabal  valley  to  the  Indus  to  prepare  a 
bridge,  he  marched  by  the  upper  road  into 
the  Yuzufzai  country,  according  to  his  usual 
policy  of  leaving  no  enemy  behind  him. 
Driven  oat  of  their  other"  fastnesses  the 
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bigblanders  took  refuge  in  Aornos  which 
was  fabled  in  the  Greek  camp  to  bare  thrice 
defied  Herakles  himself.  Winter  was  at 
hand  or  had  actually  come  on,  but,  discover- 
ing the  one  difficult  path  which  led  to  the 
fort  at  the  top,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  at 
the  head  of  two  divisions,  each  following  the 
other,  drove  out  the  enemy  in  four  days,  by 
making  a  monud  across  a  broad  and  shallow 
hollow  which  separated  them  from  the  be- 
sieged. Leaving  all  the  hill  ooantrysubdncd 
behind  him  the  invader  crossed  the  Indus 
probably  in  March  326  B.  C.  Three  theories 
as  to  the  locality  of  Aornos  have,  however, 
been  held,  and  defended  with  no  little  abi- 
lity, by  General  Court  and  the  late  mission- 
ary Loewcnthal,  by  Genl.  James  Abbott  and 
by  General  Cunningham.  The  Mahabun 
most  nearly  corresponds  in  height  and  in  ite 
position  on  the  Indus  with  the  ancient  des- 
cription. The  height  was  from  11  to  1 6 
stadia,  or  from  7,000  to  1 0,000  feet ;  Strabo 
represents  its  ba.se  as  washed  by  tiie  Indus 
near  the  spot  whence  that  river  iesnes  from 
the  Himalayas.  The  Hahabnn,  toO|  supplies 
best  the  very  ol^ect — shelter  with  wood  and 
water— sought  by  a  comparatively  large  po- 
pulation, such  as  Ranee-gat  would  have  fail- 
ed to  accommodate,  fleeing  from  a  resistless 
infrader.  The  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen 
Thsang,  who  visited  it,  makes  no  mention  of 
a  fort  on  the  top.  But  he  was  there  nearly 
a  thousand  years  afterwards  or  in  630  A.  D. 
Hwen  Thsang's  account  is  interesting  in 
itself.  He  describes  the  Mahabna  as  a  great 
mountain  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
Mahavana  monastery  in  which  Buddha, 
under  the  name  of  Sarvvada  rajah,  had  dwolt 
in  a  former  life.  Thence  the  pilgrim  des- 
oendcd  to  the  Masnra  monastery,  now  the 
lai^o  village  of  Sura  in  the  Chamba  valley, 
ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Muchaie 
peak.  Whether  Mahabun  be  Aornos  or  not 
it  has  had  a  curious  history,  from  the  day 
when  Hwen  Thsang  all  the  way  from  China 
worshipped  Sakya-Mnni. 

MAHA-BANOO,  daughter  of  Tezdegird, 
became  a  fugitive  and  Colonel  Tod  supposes 
she  may  have  fonnd  a  husband,  as  well  as 
sanctuary,  with*  the  prince  of  Saurashtra. 
He  thinks,  however,  she  may  bo  the  Soobliag- 
na,  mother  of  Silladitja,  whose  mysterious 
amour  with  the  *  sun'  compelled  her  to 
abandon  her  native  city  of  Kaira. — ToiVs 
Sajasfkaii  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

MAHABAKATA,  an  epic  poem,  or  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  lays,  of  different  dates,  in 
the  Sanscrit  language.  The  Pnranic  legends 
tend  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  Maha- 
faarata,  is  not  in  its  older  form,  but,  as  it  has 
oome  down  to  us,  has  been  the  subject  of 
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various  resceusions,  the  latest  of  whicb  can 
scarcely  be  fix^d  later  than  the  third  century 
B.  C.  The  two  great  Epopasia,  tlie  Maba- 
bharata  and  Bamayanaare  generally  believed 
to  have  been  composed  no  wide  intervalafter 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  them  was  composed  as  a  whole, 
and  the  Mahabharata  was  undoubtedly  a 
compilation  of  popular  lays  on  national 
events.  The  main  story  in  each  belongs  to 
a  post-Vedic,  or  rather  (Jpa  Yedic  age,  when 
the  Arians  had  pressed  fnr  into  the  Penin- 
sula. That  of  the  Mahabharata  descnboa  tbe 
internecine  war  of  two  closely  allied  tribes 
the  Kuru  and  Pandu,  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  holy  land  of  the  Doab,  with  Hastins- 
pura,  the  modern  Delhi,  as  its  capital.  Tbe 
war  fought  by  the  Kaurava  and  Pandara 
kinsmen  to  gain  possession  of  the  lands  near 
HtLstinapura,  lasted  18  consocutive  days  and 
terminated  in  the  complete  destrnction  of 
the  Kaurava.  The  war  was  conducted 
by  a  series  of  challenges  and  personal 
combats,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
described  in  ballads,  and  then  snhse- 
quently  gathered  together  and  embellidied 
by  a  Vaisbnava  hindu.  The  Pandava  fionilf 
were  supported  by  the  advice  of  their  Tadava 
kinsman  Krishna,  who  was  brought  up  as  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  >nd  seems  to  havew* 
tively  opposed.the  worship  of  Miva  and  of 
Indra,  and  the  Vaisbnava  compilers  of  Ojb 
Mahabharata  have  interwoven  the  story  of 
thebattle  with  innumerable  legends  reganliiig 
Knshna,  whom  they  deify  as  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  In  addition  to  falsifications,  ei- 
aggeratious  and  embellishments,  geographi- 
cal, religious,  moral,  mythical,  legendary, 
scientific  aud  physiolo^oal  dissertations,  are 
interpolated,  interwoven  and  forcibly  in- 
termixed. The  book  is  very  large,  wii 
has  never  been  translated  but  extracts 
from  it  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Wberfw 
in  the  librdry  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Societyi 
and  foi-med  the  foundation  of  bis  histwy 
oflndia,  which  is  an  interwoven  conun*"** 
ary  on  the  war.  Portions  of  the  interwoven 
materials  seem  to  relate  to  the  lire  of  Christ, 
portions  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  «w 
boddhist  elements  also  are  fonnd  in  it.  The 
war  celebrated  as  the  "  Maha  Bharat"»  con- 
test between  the  lines  of  Pandu  and  of  Kufi 
two  branches  of  the  reigning  family 
for  the  territory  of  Hastinapura  probably  » 
place  on  tbe  Ganges,  s(nrth-east  o^^r* 
which  still  bears  uie  ancient  name. 
family  itself  was  of  the  lunar  race,  but  lie 
different  parties  were  supported  by  n^une^ 
ous  allies,  aud  from  some  very  remote  ffl^ 
ters.  Krishna,  who  was  an  ally 
Pandu  section,  thoughjwrn  on 'the  Sv^*' 
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foTinded  a  prmcipaliiy|  in  Qnzorat : 
^  the  allies  od  each  sidevre  cbie&  &om 
[Mos,  and  from  Kalinga  in  the  Deckan ; 
the  trsnslators  are  satisfied,  belonged 
to  nafiona  beyond  the  Indus;  and  the 
,  most  orientalists  coiisider  to  apply, 
early  works,    to  the  Greeks.  The 
iva  were  Tict^orious  but  paid  ao  dear  for 
BQCcesa,  that  the  survivors^  broken- 
Iwith  the  loasof  their  friends  and  tbe 
action  of  their  armies,  abandoned  the 
land  perished  among  the  snows  of  the 
ija,  and  Krishna,  their  groat  ally, 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  midst 
iril  wars  in  his  own  country.  Some 
n  legends  relate  that  his  sons  were  ob- 
to  retire  beyond  the  Indus;  and  as 
Bajpats  -  who     came-    from  that 
in  modem  times  to  Siod  and  Kuch 
[of  fais  tribe  of  Yadn,  tbe  narrative  seems 
deserving  of  credit  than  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  more  anthenbio  accooht, 
(that  of  the  "  Maha  Bharat"  itself), 
ibes  them  as  finally  retnrning  to  the 
inrhood  of  the  Jamna.    The  story  of 
Uaha  Bharat".  is  mnoh  more  probable 
ftttofthe  "Eamayana."   The  date  of 
was  probably  in  the  fourteenth  oen- 
Ubre  Christ. 

&ia  epio  poem  the  original  traditions 
Pondava  appear  now  and  then,  and 
^at  the  races  among  whom  the  five 
apal  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata  were 
and  fostered  were  by  no  means  under 
icnrce  of  the  brahmanical  law,  as  in  the 
of  Dranpadi  whom  the  five  Pandn 
lers  took  as  their  one  wife. 

OS  poem  is  intN<eBting  to  astronomy, 
it  records  the  first  eclipse  of  the  sun 
fkmed  in  any  of  tbe  Sastras.  Modem 
ipean  commentators  suppose  that  it  was 
ten  in  the  year  786  of  the  Christian  ^ra, 
lltat  the  date'  of  the  Eclipse  which  it  re- 
is  the  25th  October  in  the  year  945 
le  Christ,  and  therefore  anterior  to  that 
Bnitted  to  us  from  the  Chaldeans,  which 
wbserTed  on  the  19th  March  A.  A.  Ghris- 
720.—Wkeeler  Eist.  .of  India,  Vol.  I. 
im.  Elphimtone^e  History  of  India.  Vol. 
«ei,  173, 174^90,391  and  392.  Muller 

AHABHASA-VACHA.  Sins.  Alpinia 

AHA-BRAHMANA,  S.  A  great  brah- 
bat  applied  contemptuonnly  in  Bengal 
low  elass  of  brahmans  who  officiate  at 
rites,  and  are  the  first  feasted  after  the 
of  moaming ;  also  a  'brahman  who 
bms  rel^ioQS  oeromonios  for  Budras  and 
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MAHABURBE  BUTCH,  Bkhg.  Hind. 
Amomnm  Eemnibet. 

MAHADAIT  Sikgh.  Calypirantties  onmini. 
MAHADEO-KA-PHUL,  Huid.  Daphne 
cannabina. 

MAHA'DEO  or  MAHADEVA,  hills  ia 
the  Hoshangabad  district,  the  finest  in  the 
whole  Satpura  range,  and   at   one  point 
rise  to  a  height  of  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea.    It  is  in  this  cluster  that  the  very  re- 
markable group  of  rocks  known  by  geolo- 
gists under  tbe  name  of  the  Mahadeo  sand- 
stones  attains    its   greatest  d  cvelopment. 
Here  the  sandstone  mass  presents  a  thick- 
ness of  2,000  feet,  and  the  finest  of  all  those 
striking  vertical  escarpments  which  charac- 
terise this  formation  is  seen  on  the  south 
face  of  the  Mahadeo  block,  where  it  rises 
from  the  flat  ground  of  the  Dcnwa  valley. 
The  summits  of  the  Bachmarhi  hills,  as  seen 
from  the  Narbada  valley,  present  a  huge 
grotesque  outline,  which  bears  marked  con- 
trast with  tho  ordinary  contour  of  the  basal- 
tic range.    These  hills  are  entirely  isolated 
from  the  main  Satpura  range  by  scarps  and 
precipitous  ravines,  and  are  almost  encir- 
cled by  the  Denwa  and  Sonbhadra,  which 
rise  in  the  vaUey  to  tho  south  of  the  range, 
and  unite  on  its  north  side.    Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  plateau  itself  varied  like 
a  park  with  glades  and  clamps  of  trees, 
watered  by  a  stream  that  runs  winding 
down  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  carionsly 
sheltered  from  the  winds  and  storms  by  a 
rim  of  low  rocks  that  bound  it  wherever  it 
borders  upon   the  outer  face  of  the  hills. 
Mr.    Driberg  compiled  a  very  complete 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Malmdoo 
dialect  of  the  Gond  language,  and  the  dialect 
of  the  Saonee  Gonds  was  noticed  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Manger.    Chouragad,  the  highest 
summit  of  tbe  Mahadeva       rises  to  an  al- 
titude of  4,200  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  usual 
height  of  the  range,  which,  entering  the 
Nagpur  territory  from  Gawilghur,  passes  by 
Dewaghnr  towards  Shiwani,  is  not  above 
2,000  feet,  though  in  the  east  of  the  same 
chain,  where  it  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Langi  Hills,  some  of  the  peaks  attain  an 
elevation  of  2,300  and  2,400  feet.   At  Nag- 
pur  tbe  country  has  fallen  to  a  level  of  1,000 
feet.    On  tbe  west,  however,  it  immediately 
rises  by  200  or  SOO  feet  in  a  succession  of 
eminences.    The  Mahadewa  group  of  rocks 
consist  of  a  series  of  sandstones,  often  ferru- 
ginous, generally  speaking  irregnlarly  tKough 
strongly  bedded,  and  of  great  thickness. 
Theso  form  tho  lofty  and  boldly  scurped 
:  range  of  the  Pnchmurry  or  Mahadewa  buls, 
;  and  to  this  group  Dr.  Oldham  gave  the  name 
of  Mabadewas.   In  oaa  or  (^fM>lA^9>tbey 
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Bccm  to  pass  upwards  conformably  into 
sandstone  holding  remains  of  large  mamma- 
lia, and  probably  of  Sewalik  date.  This 
gronp  is  markedly  separated  from  the  coal- 
bearing  g^up  below,  and  as  compared  with 
it  is  aluo  characterized  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  t»tp  dykos  or  other  ezhibitions 
of  ignoona  rocks.  Upon  these,  in  parts  of 
the  district,  rest  the  great  spi-eading  sheets 
of  trap  rocks  forming  the  contiuoation  of 
the  immense  basal  tiu  field  of  the  Dcccan. 
Four  and  five  distinct  flows  could  readily 
be  traced  in  paces.  And  adverting  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  beds  containing  shells 
(Physa,  Paludina,  Dnio,  _&e.)  which  are 
foQod  between  these  flows  (the  ititertrapoan 
lacustrine  formation,  of  Carter)  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  Nerbudda  district  proves 
that  this  alteration  was  entirely  due  to  the 
subsequent^  verflowiiig  of  the  heated  mass  of 
the  trap  above,  and  to  the  disturbances  con- 
sequent on  the  exhibition  of  such  powerful 
force  as  mnst  hare  accompanied  the  produc- 
tion of  these  immense  flow6  of  lava.  These 
shelly  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
tranquil  deposition  during  the  interrafs 
between  the  successive  flows  of  igneous 
rock,  and  to  have  been  broken  up  in- 
durated and  baked  by  the  succeeding  out- 
break. The  following  gives  a  summary 
view  of  these  groups  in  descending 
order,  omittiiig  all  the  more  recent  divi- 
aions : — 
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Gnnipi. 


HahadewB 
grmtp. 


Damoodah 
gnnip>« 


Mineral  diaiacter. 


I 


Bandair, 
Reirab, 


KjmoTe, 


SandatoDcs,  with  a 
few  Bllaly  beds,  for: 
the  most  part;  peb- 
bly, often  Btripod 
wi^  fermgiooQB 
bandf. 

Shales,  Handstoiiee, 
cohJ,  For  the  most 
part  thinly  bodded 
and  regular,  often 
greatly  cut  up  by 
trap  dykes.  In 
Cottock,  however, 
there  are  no  trap 

TOOkB. 

SandBtones  &  shalea. 

LimeatoneB,  shales 
and  sandstoiteB. 

Saodstonos  ft  lime- 
stone. 


Geological  age 
unknown,  a  few 
vegetable  fossil 
stems,  fto. 


Agenot  thorongh 
ly  decided,  pro- 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils  chiefly 
vegetable,  name 
taken  from  the 
locality  where 
series  is  most 
fully  developed. 

Age  unknown, 
probably  very 
ancient,  seen  all 
along  Vindhya 
range,  into  Be- 
bar  and  to  the 
Ganges  at 
Honghyr.  Pro- 
bably fdso  in  the 
Khasia  Hills 
possibly  only 
twosubdivisionB 


Sab-Kymore, 
group.. 


Cr]^ta1ine  limestone 
pseodo-gneiss  (name 
proposed  by  H.  B. 
Hedlicott,  Esq.,) 
mioaoeous  schists, 
and  qaartzites,  red 
and  green  and 
white. 


Highly  probable, 
though  not  yet 
t  b  o  ron  gh 1 y 
proved,  that 
these  are  oaiy 
the  cnntinna- 
tion  do wu wards 
of  the  Vindhya 
groups  sobsB- 
quently  aJtared. 


Granite,  gneiss,  hornblende-rock,  green- 
stone, &c.  Ill  tho  bituminous  shales  of  the 
Mahadewas  we  have  the  following  fossil 
plants ;  Tryzygia  speciosa,  Vertebraria  in- 
dica,  and  a  specics'of  Phyllotheca,  a  fng- 
meni  of  which  is  figured  by  Dr.  McClelland 
asPoacites  minor.  (Geol  Surv.  Tab.  XV L 
f.  4.)  Id  tho  carbonaceous  shales  of  tJmret. 
besides  the  Fhyllotheca  now  alluded  to,  is 
uiother  stem,  but  unfurrowed,  which  aeems 
to  rraemble  McClelland's  Poacites  mnricata, 
(Tab.  XIV,  f.  6.)  In  the  laminated  sand^ 
stone  of  Kamptee,  in  addition  to  Vertebra- 
ria and  the  two  Poacif^  as  above,  Tieniop- 
teris,  perhaps  of  the  same  species,  aa  at 
Rajmahal,  and  HcClellaud's  Peoopteris 
afiinia,  (Tab.  XII,  f.  11.- 1.)  which  is  a  well 
marked  specios  with  a  tripinnate  frond. 

In  all  these  localities  tbe  genus  GlossQp- 
toris  abounds.  N^pore  seems  to  have  out- 
stripped North  Eastern  India  in  Cyclopteris 
and  several  other  T^etable  remains,  bnfc  is 
decidedly  behind  in  regard  to  the  Cynda- 
ceee.  The  only  specimen,  jwocnred  is  a 
small  fragment  from  the  sandstone  of  Kainp- 
tee,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  narrower  than 
a  minute  blade'  of  grass. — Oorfer**  QwtogkiU 
Papers  on  Western  Iiidia p.2i6. 

MA-HA-HL^-GA-PHTOO  Bob¥.  Bm- 
hinia  acuminata.  Linn.  Ma-Ha-HlEo-ga-va. 
Bdru.  Bauhinia  tomentosa  Xinn.  Ma-Ha- 
Hles'ga'nee.  Bubu.  Bauhinia  purpurea,  lann, 

MAHADEVA,  an  appellation  of  the  hin- 
du  god  Siva,  which  means  the  supreme 
god,  and  Siva  is  often  styled  Eshwara  or 
lord.  The  worship  of  Siva  seems  to  have 
been  introdnced  into  India,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  and  appaientlj 
came  from  the  west  and  embodied  the  sun- 
worship  and  the  physiological  philosophy  of 
Baal.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  there  are 
numerous  temples  in  Bajastiian  of  Baalim ; 
and  that  Balpeor  (Mahadeo)  has  several  in 
Saurashtra,  all  representing  the  sun.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  saiva  sect,  worshippers 
of  Siva,  ever  persecuted  the  vaishnaTa,  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu,  but  its  followers  in 
India  &r  onbinmber  those  of  •the  Taisbnava 
faith.  Saivaism  is  ahnost  a  polytheisthio 
creed,  and  its  sect  go  to  any  vaialmaTa 
temple  while  on  no  ctfiiBidfCTtto  iraold  a 
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rnisbnava  sec^ArUn  enter  a  saira  temple. 
Mahadeva  is  frequently  ptiinted  blae  or 
(■Kthor  of  an  aBhy  oolonr.  Obelisks  and 
pillars  are  sjipfools  of  Mahadeva,  as  of  Horns 
of  the  EfiTTptiaDs,  more  especially  pyramids 
aod  anything  conical.  Mahadeva's  vehicle, 
isXandi,  a  white  bait,  on  which  he  lAfre- 
qaently  neen  riding.  In  his  temples  it  is  re> 
presented,  sometimes  of  vast  dimensions, 
conchanfc.  It  is  very  commonly  met  with  in 
brass,  &c.,  with  and  without  the  other  sym- 
bols of  Siva.  Mahadeva  has  a  blue  throat, 
hence  named  Nitakantha,  and,  in  one  sculp- 
ture, leans  on  his  Saniyasi's  crooked  stsif, 
with,  half-closed  eyes  masing  and  listening 
to  the  divine  minRtrelsy  of  the  six  gandharva, 
playinf]:and  singing  before  him.  They  are 
called  Apsarasa,  and  Devangana.  Their  band 
composed  of  a  tambourine  (tamma)  cym- 
hals,  or  castanet-s,  (tal,)  not  visible,  being 
behind  the  person  of  the  tamma  player ;  a 
▼ina,  orltit«;  uid  a  stranga,  played  with  a 
'bow like  r  violin.  The  other  two  females 
hold  a  fan  of  feathers,  (pankha,)  and  a 
chowrie  of  peacock's  feathers  similar  to  that 
borne  by  one  of  the  female  attendants  behind 
Mahadeva. 

Mahadeva  has  Parvati,  the  mountain 
nymph,  as  his  fiacti,  or  female  energy  and 
in  the  figures  of  Mahadeva  and  Parvati,  com- 
monly called  G-ouri  Suokur,"  Parvati 
is  seated  on  Mahadeva's  knee  with  the  bull 
Nandi  at  bis  feet,  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at 
her  feet.  The  lingaet,  ar^  a  vira-saiva  sect, 
whose  sole  object  of  worship  is  the  lingnm. 
Benares  is  a  great  site  of  tfa^  saiva  worship 
and  t  here  is  a  celebrated  t-emple  of  Mahadeva 
at  Karikal  four  miles  sonth  of  Hard  war. 

MAHA  DEVI.  Devi,  the  goddess,  is  a 
KQe  given  to  Ijakslimi,  Snraswati  and  Parva- 
ti, but  the  latter  is  commonly  called  Maha- 
Devi.  The  njytholoL'ical  origin  of  these 
ihree  goddesses  is  thus  described  in  the 
Vai^ha  Parana,  translated  in  Colonel  Vans 
Keimedy's  researches  on  the  mythology  of 
the  hind  us,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  the  gods  from  the  op- 
pression of  tTie  Asura,  Brama  hastened  to 
Kailasa  to  Siva.  Siva  in  thought  summoned 
^boQ,  who  instantly  stood  between  thom, 
ftod  the  three  gods  viewing  each  other  with 
delight,  from  their  three  refulgent  glances 
■pnang  into  being  a  virgin  of  celestial  loveli- 
'iftw,  who  bashfully  bowed  before  Brama, 
Vi«hnn,  and  Siva.  They  said  "who  art  thou? 
loTely  one!  and  why  art  thou  thus  distin- 
guished by  the  three  several  oolors  of  black, 
white  and  red  ?"  She  replied,  "  from  ybur 
Stances  was  I  prodoced ;  and  do  you  not 
yoar  own  omniponent  oneirics?" 
then  praised  her,  and  bestowed  on 


3iCAHALA> 

her  this  blessing  :  Thou  shalt  be  named 
the  goddess  of  the  three  times,  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Evening,  the  Preserver  of  the 
Universe  ;  and  under  various  other  appella- 
tions shalt  thon  be  worshipped,  as  thou 
shalt  be  the  cause  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
•sires  of  thy  votaries.  But,  oh,  goddess! 
divide  thyself  into  three  forms,  according  to 
the  colours  by  which  thon  art  distinguish- 
ed," On  hearing  these  words  she  divided 
herself  into  three  forms  of  a  white,  a  red,  and 
a  black  colour.  '  Tli*  wliite  was  Sai-aswati, 
the  sacti  of  Brahma ;  the  red  was  Lakshmi, 
the  beloved  of  Vishnu  ;  and  the  black,  Pai-- 
vati."  This  account  differs  widely  from 
other  nccoants  of  1  he  origin  of  these  god- 
desses^ but  consistency  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  bindu  mythology.  Parvati  is  now 
generally  underntood  by  the  appellation  of 
Devi,  or  Maha  Dovi.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
vaishnava  sect,  Lakshmi  is  also  thus  called, 
to  whom  they  attribute,  as  the  saivas  do  to 
Parvati,  tke  production  of  Kali,  Kali  Batree, 
Chandrika,  &c.~CoU,  Myth  Hind.,  p.  95. 
Moor's  Hindu  Fantheon,  p.  65. 

MAHAHMAH,  See  Malwa. 

MAHAIL,  This  Nepal  tree,  and  also  the 
Dhuttola  tree  are  speciea  of  plums  ;  the  for- 
mer bears  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers. 

MAHAJAN,  HiKD.  a  merchant. 

ilAHAJLD.  Uria.  Lygodium  scandens, 
used  as  a  twine  for  tving  beams. 

MAHA  KAL.  In  Hindu  mythology. 
Eternity.  This  deity  is  a  representation  of 
Siva  and,  in  the  Elepbanta  Cares,  he  is  re- 
presented with  eight  arms.  In  one,  he  holds 
a  human  figure. 

MAHA-KALA,  Saksc.  the  conjnnction  or 
opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon.  See  Cala. 

MAHA-KALA  SANHITA  a  book  trnnn- 
lated  by  Captain  Edward  Warren.  See 
Yavana. 

MAHA-KALI,  a  name  of  the  hindu  god- 
dess Knli. 

MAHA-KAROMBA.  Singh.  Carissa 
caranda<4,  Linn. 

ilAHAL.  Alt.  a  house,  a  section  of  a  town 
Mahallat  fern.  pi.  women's  apartments. 
Women.  Mahal,  a  ward  of  an  Indian  town, 
which  is  regulated,  with  a  view  to  its  police,  in 
a  manner,  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in 
Europe.  'Mahal  is  also  applied  to  a  district 
or  sections  of  country,  as  the  Bara-mahal  of 
the  Salem  district  of  the  Madras  presidency. 
It  is  also  equivalent  to  a  fort  or  killa,  and  to 
ghar  or  country. — Malcolm^ s  H'mtoi'y  of  Fer' 
sia.  Vol.  II.  p.  177.  MaleuUaCs  Oeniral  India^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

MAHALA.  Mahali  or  Hahalya,  Mab.  A 
term  of  courtesy  affixed  to  the  names  of 
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MAHANUDpr. 
MAHA-LAKSHMI,  a  name  of  the  hindu 


MAHANANDA. 


goddess  Lakehmi,  the  SMti  of  Visbnn. 
MAHALALAT,  Aa.  in  Ajrabic  medioiDe. 


siruggliug  and  rusluQg  onwards  with  soma 
velocity,  till  passing  Bod  (the  capital  of  « 
state  of  that  name)  it  reaofaes  a  place  called 
Disentientia.  Dholpnr.    After  thie  its  troables  aud  ricii> 

HAHA  LIMBO.  Uuia.  Gedrela  toona  Bitudes  among  the  rooks  come  to  an  end, 
Soxb.  Car.  W.  ^  A.  j  aud  rolling  its  anrestrained  waters  along,  it 

MAHA-M AGHA,  i  commonly  Mamau  |  uiakes  straight  for  the  range  of  the  eastem 
gum),  i'  e.,  the  ocnnrrenee  of  the  fnll  moon  in  j  ghat  monntains.  There  it  pierces  the 
or  abont  the  asterism  magha  with  other  astro-  '  monntains  by  a  gorge,  about  foi-tj  miles  in 
nomical  iocidenta,  whicb  occur  once  in  |  length,  slightly  inferior  iu  grqndenr,  bat 
twelve  years  and  which  time  is  anspictuus  j  equal  iu  beauty,  to  the  gorge  of  the  Godi> 


for  bathing,  especially  at  Combacouum. 

MAHA-MARRI.  Hinu.  lit  great  death, 
a  plague  which  appeared  in  the  Kumaoa 
and  Ourhwal  hills  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
tended to  the  Rohilcand  plains.  It  was 
believed  bv  the  people  to  be  contagious. 

MAHA-MBDA.  Tel.  Brythiiua  Tndica 
Lam. 


van.  Amarkaotak,  a  great  plateau,  forioB 
i  the  watershed  of  the  Kahanadi,  Son,  Tons, 
j  Johilla,  and  Nurbudda.  The  rivers,  thongli 
■,  large  and  fall  of  water  even  half  way  from 
their  mouths  are  very  irregular  in  the  slopoa 
\  of  their  beds,  and  are  disturbed  by  frequent 
i  rapids,  so  that,  owing  to  these  impediments, 
•  increased  still  further  by  the  rocky  charactar 


MAHA-MERU,  a  faboloue  mountain  of ;  of  the  river  beds  or  their  banks,  navigation 
Bxtraordiuary  height,  in  the  extreme  North  \  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  lover 
of  India.  portions  of  their  course.     Cooauada  sad 

MAHAMEAH  waa  captured  on  tlui  26th  j  False  Point  Iwrbonrs  are  neariy  similv; 
March  1857.  1  the  only  difference  is,  in  the  entrance  tb  ths 

MAHANA  a  river  in  the  Hazaribagh  dis-  |  latter  which  has  been  blocked  up  by  thesilt 
trict  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  i  of  the  Mahanuddy  and  sand  banks.  Tl» 

MAHA-NAMA,  See  Sripada.  internal  Jiurbonr   ie  small,  but  is' like  i 

MAHANUDDY  river  rises  near  Aaring  in 


the  native  state  of  Nowngndda,  in  lat.  20  ° 
20/  Ion.  82  ° .  TV.,  30  m. ;  N.  E.  110  m.,  S.  E., 
300  m.,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  numerous 
mouths.  Length  620  m-  It  receives  the 
Hutsoo,  130;  Aurng.  117;  Tell,  130;  Bang 
Nudee,  60  m.  About  46.000  sq.  miles  are 
drained.  The  Mahanuddy  "river  in  the  rainy 
season  is  abont  56  feet  above  the  sea  in  L. 
34  o  37'  N.,  L.  88  =  19'  E.  Fitom  July  to 
Februai-y,  navigable  for  boats  for  460  miles. 
The  Mahanuddy  river  collects  a  great 
body  of  water.  Its  course  is  through  coun- 
tries containing  the  diamond '  mines  of 
Sambalpoor  and  extensive  trap  and  gneiss 
formations.  It  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and 
most  important  rivers  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  it  rises  aboat  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Raipur,  in  a  nionntainons  region  which , 
bounds  the  Chattisgarh  plateau  on  the  south 
and  divides  it  from  the  Bastar  country. 
Then  again,  struggling  through  masses  of 
rocks,  the  river  flows  past  Sambalpur. 
There  its  conrse  is  less  obstructed,  but  it  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  mighty  rocks— 
the  terror  of  boatmen — standing  up  in  mid- 
stream, and  realising  the  exact  notion  of 
Soylla  and  Charybdis.  Thence  it  passes  by 
Binka  and  Sonpur,  at  which  latter  place  it 
is  joined  by  the  Tel.  Below  Sonpnr  the 
Mahanadi,  taking  an  easterly  oonrse,  pur- 
sues a  tortuons  way,  cribbed,  confined,  and 


perfect  lake.  Both  Gooonada  and  False 
Point  harbours  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  driving  akinf;, 
towards  a  north  easterly  direction,  the 
waters  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Mahanad- 
dy,  when  they  are  saturated  with  silt  dor- 
ing  that  season  of-  the  year. — Ann.  Jnd,  Ait 
Y.  XI.  p.  349.  Qarter't  Gwlogiedl  Jf^9« 
on  Weatem  JiuJio,  p.  2. 

MAUAKADI.  A  stream  of  oomparatin- 
ly  small  importance,  which  mast  not  ha 
confounded  with  the  larger  river  of  the  sum 
name,  that  rises  in  the  southern  hill-nuig<i 
of  the  Eai pur  district.  The  Lesser  Maha- 
nadi rises  in  the  Mandla  district,  and  flow* 
into  tho  Son  after  a  coarse  of  abont  OM 
hundred  miles,  during  a  portion  of  which 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bewa 
Jabalpur.  Coal  is  found  on  its  banks  vxv 
Deari,  where  there  is  also  a  warm  spriofj^- 

MAHANUDDY,  a  river  of  Malwa,  rnM 
near  Hnzroopoor,  Nawabgungein  Purnean- 
MA  HAN  AND  A,  tributary  to  Gang* 
Near  Darjeeling.  in  the  Sikkim  hills,  W- 
26'  57',  long.  88"  t!0'  S..  40  miles;  S.  W., 
60  miles;  S.  E.,  50  miles;  S.,  20  nuloj 
S.  E.,  40  mUes  ;  S.,  30  miles.— liength,  2« 
miles.  It  is  navigable  during  the  dry  sew" 
for  craft  of  8  tons  as  far  as  KiBhengoogs, 
for  those  of  much  larger  burthen  dnrmg 
the  rains.  The  Ganges  leceives  w  *""^ 
tariea,  the  Ramgunga,    Gumti,  Qm^ 


tossed  about  between  ridges  and  ledges,  and  ■  Ghmdak,  Kosi  and  Mahananda,  baa 


of  rooks  for  many  miles, 


yet  still  I  left  bank; 
26 


anc 


\ 


MAHI  SAKSHi. 
Kftli   Nadi,  Jamna 


Kali,  the 

Another  dividing  slream  of  the 
Che  Uat&bhang^  In  ityccmrse 
handred  miles  through  the  plains,  the  Gan- 
ges receives  eleven  rivers,  some  of  which 
are  eqnal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller 
than  the  Thanfies,  besides  as  many  others 
of  lesser  note.  It  is  owin^  to  this  vast 
inflax  of  streams,  that  the  Ganges  exceeds 
the  Nile  so  greatly  in  point  of  magnitnde, 
while  the  latter  exceeds  it  in  length  of 
oonrse  by  one-third. 

MAHA  NABAM.  Sing.  Citrus  decnma- 
na.. — lAnn.  W.  &  A  Rozb. 

UAHA-NIM.   HiHD.  Melia  a^aderacfata. 

MAHA  NIMBA.  Bbmo.  Helia  semper- 
virena. 

HAHANIMBA.     Hihd  P  Citrus 
nana  F 

.  MAHA  NOOGA-GASS.  Srao.  Ficas  in- 
diea. — Linn. 

MAHA  NOWERA.    See  Kandy. 

MAHANT,  The  head  of  a  religions  es- 
tahlishraent  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  the 
hindas.  The  superior  of  a  monastery  or 
2fatt'h. 

MAHANTI.  TJrita.  A  man  of  the  writer 
or  accoanta>nt  caste ;  ?  the  caute  itself  is 
Uahayajjoa. 

HAHAPADMA.    See  Magadba,  Nanda, 
Saisunaga. 
MAHAP-HANIK.  See  Eattyawsr. 
MAHA  PRASADHA  is  the  distribntion 
to  all  present  of  the  food  that  had  been 
offered  to  hindn  idols  — WiU. 

MAHA  PTTRUSHTA  or  great  men,  a 
hindn  sect,  in  Assam,  who  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  Damndhar,  Gopul  and  Hari-Deb 
and  regard  Tisbnn  as  the  sole  god.  They 
are  arranged  into  "  grJhi"  or  lay-men,  who 
worship, images  of  Vishnn  and  Krishna  and 
of  the  Salagramma,and  the  *'Udasin' '  who  are 
interdicted  all  image  worship.  The  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  who  saw  the  remark- 
able Mahapuroah  at  the  Ghosaul's  of  Eid- 
derpoor.  He  was  apparently  a  man  about 
for^  yearn  of  age,  with  a  very  fair  com- 
plexion, and  jet-black  hair.  He  did  not 
sat  or  drink  anything  nor  speak  a  word, 
hat  remained  in  a  sitting  posture. 

MAHA-PITS-WAEL.  Singh.  Entada 
pMBtha.— 'De.  Oand.  W.  ^  A.  Rozb. 


MAHARAJAH, 
and   Sone.  ,  for  maisakshi,  will  produce  gugul,  whioh  is 
Ganges  is  I  the  same  as  the  Arabic  mnql.— O'Sft.  287. 
of  sixteen  I  Mat.  Med.  ii  216  8vo. 

MAHAR,  amongst  the  Mahratta  people 
a  helot  or  predial  slave  race,  small  numbers 
of  whom  are  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of 
villages,  being  regarded  by  hindooa  as  im- 
pnre.  Thev  are  the  Dher  of  India,  gene- 
rally,  the  Holier  of  the  Canarese  people, 
and' the  Paraya  of  the  Tamil  race,  the  pariah 
of  Europeans.  They  eat  the  carcases  of 
horned  pattle  that  die  of  disease,  and  have 
small  grain  allowances  from  the  farmers, 
whom  they  help  in  the  fields— being  gene- 
rallv  part  of  the  balotta  or  municipality,  of 
which  they  are  the  guides,  messengers  and 
.  watchmen.  They  are  wholly  illitei-ate,  and 
decn- i  though  dwelling  amongst  hindoo  sects  for 
I  two  or  three  thousand  years,  they  are  not 
I  hindoos  in  religion,  nor  have  they  become 
mahoraedans  or  christians,  bnt  are  shama- 
nists,  t'etichista,  polytheists,  spirit  and  de- 
mon worshippers.  They  area  free  spoken, 
liberal  minded  race.  They  believe  in  me- 
tempsychoses. The  word  is  pronounced 
M'har,  bat  is  written  variously  M'her, 
Maho,  Mow,  Mhar.    See  India. 

MAHA  RADZA  WENG  or  Radza 
weng,  BoRM.  Chronicles  of  kings.  These 
are  found  in  the  kingdoms  of  Burma,  Pegu, 
Arracan,  Munipoor,  the  old  state  of  Pong 
or  Magoung,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations,  even  in  such  small  states  as 
Tavoy  ahd  the  Shan  principalities  of  Zimme 
and  liaboung. 

MAHABAG  or  Arad  Island,  is  a  very 
low  island  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian 
Gnlt.—Hoisburgk. 

MAHARAJAH.  Sans.  A  hindn  ruler, 
also  the  highest  titular  honor  given  to  a 
hindn.  The  title  Mfcha-Rajah  or  gi-eatking, 
in  the  Parana.s  and  Hindu  books,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  sovereign  of  a  vast 
monarchy  which  in  the  second  centary,  com- 
prised a  great  part  of  India,  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  There  are  now  in  the  feudatory 
states  in  India,  several  hindoo  rulers  by  whom 
the  title  of  maha-rajah  has  been  assumed, 
or  been  given  by  the  British,  the  maha^ 
rajah  of  Gwalior,  of  Indoi-e,  of  Travancore, 
of  Vizianagram,  Gwalior  is  the  capital  of 


MAHAPUTBA  JIVI  or  putrajivi  Tel.  !  the  mahamjah  Smdi&h.— India  iit  IBth  Cent. 


Putrajivi  roxbui^hii,  R. 

MAHA  SAKSHI  or  Haisakshi  or  Mesh- 
'^■hi-kuaiima,  a  gum-resin  fonnd  in  dmg- 
fp^*  shops  which  is  said  by  AiusUe  to 
oone  from  Arabia.  The  word  means  bn£fo- 
eye  and  is  said  by  Wight  to  be  a 
«<Bd  of  bdellium.  In  the  bazaars  at 
Madnb,  the.  Pansari  or  druggists,  if  asked 


MAHA  RAJAH,  an  honorific  appellation 
for  the  head  Goaai  or  chief  priest  of  a  sect 
of  hindua  styled  the  Rudra  sampradayi,  also 
Vallabhft  Achariya  also  Gokolaatha.  The 
sectaroae  about  the  fifteenth  century  from 
the  teachings  of  ValUbha  Acharya,  a  Tilings 
brahman,  and  his  doctrines  are  best  known 
as  those  of  the  G^^J^fe^thQ^^^^tiUc  of 


MAHAHA.JAH. 


MAUAHAJAH. 


its  teachera,  who  are  usually  in  Bombay  jpowder  called  gulal  amongafc  his  iU*voteeii. 
being  maharajah.  The  doctrine  of  Val- j  and  some  of  it  talis  upon  the  necks  and 
labha  was  that  privation  was  not  Kanisti-  breasts  of  the  women.  This  appears  to  ba 
ty,  and  that  the  duty  of  teachers  aud  dis- ,  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  maharajah ;  ftjf 


if  any  oae  else  threw  gulal  upon  women, 
it  woald,  excepting  od  the  Hulee  featiTal,  be 
regai-dod  as  an  iusalt.  Beiiides  these  rit«^ 
nautch  dauces  ai'e  occasionally  ftivenbythe 
mahai-ajab,  bat  in  a  diffoi-eut  part  of  tb 
temple  to  that  which  the  idols  are  plsced. 
Moreover  the  female  devotew  oecaBionnllT 
visit  the  maharajah 's  family  in  a  sepRrau 
zenana  in  the  temple.  The  maharajabs  have 
temples  in  Bombay,  and  Kometimes  thm 
are  several  residing  in  the  island.  One  how- 
ever, is  a  permanent  resident  in  Bonibaj. 


ciples  was  to  worship  tUe  deity  not  in  nudi- 
ty and  in  hanger,  bnt  in  costly  apparel  and 
ofaoine  food.  The  fuUowera  of  this  sect  are 
very  nnmeroos  and  opalent,  the  merchants 
and  bankei-R,  expecially  those  from  G-nzerat 
and  Malwa  belonging  to  it.  Their  temploa 
and  establi-shmenttt  are  numerouH  all  over 
India  but  particularly  at  Mafc'liara  and  at 
Bindraban,  but  at  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar,  at  Ajmir, 
is  the  most  celebrated  and  most  richly  en- 
dowed of  all  the  Goaaiu  establiwhrncnts. 
The  disciples  who  are  devont,  make  the 

three<fold  *  Samarpana,' tan.  man,  d'ban,  of  i  This  man's  ancestor,  Gokulnatbee  nialiHa. 
body,  mind,  wealth,  to  the  garu,  whom  jah,  originally  visited  Bomlwy,  in  1811.  On 
many  of  the  Bhattya  race  regard  as  an  in-  that  occasion  uU  the  Yaishuara  sect  of  the 
carnation  of  Krishna,  whose  worship,  as  the  island  collected  in  a  body,  and  reqnekted 
Bala  Gbpala,  they  tbllow.  Of  tbo  thuusamls  |  His  Holiness  to  settle  permanently  with  hii 
of  religious  sects  which  have  thrown  tbc  i  fa.mi1y,  '  for  the  purification  of  their  souls,' 
pare  and  Vedio  religion  of  the  bindos  into  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  boild  a  tempk 
inexplicable  chaos,  there  is  none  jvrhich  I  for  him,  and  to  make  arrangement  to  meet 
has  been  so  prominently  and  so  iiotori-  j  his  expenses  in  connection  with  the  templ^ 
ously  brought  before  the  public  at  targe  as  j  Accordingly,  to  secure  a  permanent  income 
that  of  the  Valabhachari,  by  the  disclosures  i  which  should  not  press  heavily  upon  his 
made  by  the  great  libel  case  of  18(32.  The  \  devotees,  a  tax  upon  articles  of  trade  wM 
major  part,  both  male  and  female,  of  tlie  i  determined  upon;  and  all  the  vaisbnan 
sect  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  \  merchants,  who  in  Bombay  possess  a  mo- 
maharajabs  aro  so  completely  enslaved  by  nopoly  in  almost  every  imporiant  article  of 
their  vile  practices,  are  so  dead  to  their  ,  *riido,  solemnly  bound  tliemselves  to  uridto 
enormity,  that  nothing  aparently  cjin  shake  1  the  piice  of  every  article  they  might  boy  « 
their  moral  torpor.  In  the  present  day  there  |  sell-  The  result  is  that  abonc  ]tf3,0{)0'lb. 
are  about  sixty  or  seventy  maharajahs  in  !  raipcd  every  year  for  six  diflfeiBnt  nulis- 
India,  who  are  spread  over  the  cities  of  Hin- 1  rajahs  of  whom  the  inaharnjuh  .of  Bombay 
dostan.  Of  these,  the  maharajah  at  Sreejee  1  receives  about  half  a  lakh  per  annum, 
is  said  to  be  tlie  chief,  and  be  has  a  great  ]  According  to  the  doctrines  of  tbeWalshha* 
temple  near  Oodeypur.      The  maharajalis  i  chnrya  sect,  every  mnharitjah  is  concideredM 


appear  to  road  the  Purans  and  preacli  ser- 
mons to  the  people,  but  they  are  generally 
engaged  in  worshipping  the  sacred  iniap-os. 
In  other  words  the  puiipie  worship  the  ma- 
harajabs and  the  maharajahH  only  worship 
the  images.    When  the  people  wish  to  wor- 


ship a  maharajah,  they  fetch  him  to  tbeir   be  allowed  to  resort  lo  tlie  maharajabs  for 


the  husband  of  his  female  devotees;  biiiw 
rea.son  and  conBcienco  rebelled  agiiiDfit  the 
doctrines,  and  the  law  of  moral  and  religions 
progress  was  fulfilled,  in  1855  tlmir  follower* 
held  a  meetin;,-  at  which  it  was  resolvwl 
that  none  of  their  daughters  or  wives  fhooW 


houses,  otfer  him  Bowel's,  wavo  a  light 
round  him,  present  him  with  money,  and 
prostrate  themselves  at  liis  feet.  The  ma- 
harajabs on  their  part  worship  the  gods 
mnch  in  the  same  way,  only  that,  in  addi- 
tion, they  bathe  aird  dress  the  images,  a  ce- 
remony which  is  dispensed  with  iu  the  wor- 


worhhip,  except  at  certain  stated  hoara 
when  the  maharajahs  would  be  necesssrilf 
occupied  in  ceremonies  at  the  templa 
will  be  impossible  for  any  respectable  Bani» 
or  Bhattia  to  frequent  a  Wallabachiry* 
temple  without  exposing  the  honour  of  ^ 
family  to  suspicion.    Many  amongst  tbem 


ship  of  the  maharajah.    Again,  on  certain  '  no  doubt,  have  been  as  'ignorant  as  iho  pol>" 


occasioua  it  is  customary  to  worship  the 
idol  by  swinging  ib ;  and  accordingly  at 
these  swinging  festivals,  swinging  the  ma- 
harajah is  a  religions  ceremony  which  is 
performed  by  the  female  members  of  the 
oifferout  families  of  the  disciples.  Whilst 
ttittimhar^ah  is  swinging  he  throws  the  red 


lie  iti  general  were  before  the  trial  took  pl«» 
of  the  debauched  habits  of  the  maharsjalu; 
or,  if  they  knew  what  was  done,  they  con- 
sidered such  practices  to  be  sanctioned 
their  religion.  Bold  and  earnest  worda 
fitly  conolnded  Sir  Joseph  Arnonld'sjBdg* 

ment:-«'Itiftna|^a  '^^"^ 
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MAHARASHTRA. 

s  been  berore  ns : 


it  is  a  qae^<Mon 
The  priociples   for  which 
rendaot    ftod   his   wituessea  have 
poDMndingf  is  simply  this — th&t-  what 
\]y  wrong  cannot  be  theologically 
-that  whea  practices  which  sap  the 
)aar1aeioDS  of  laoi-ality,  which  involve 
tioo  of  the  eternal  and  immutable 
r  right,  we  esiablished  in  the  name 
idbP  the   sanction    of  religion,  they 
for  the  common  welfare  of  society, 
the  interest  of  humanity  itself,  to  be 
I'j  denoauoed  nnd  exposed.     The  d.'- 
IS  have  denounced  and  have  exposed 
At  a  risk  and  at  a  cost  which  we 
i  adequfttely    measure,    those  men 
ione  determined  battle  against  a  foal 
irerful  delusion.    They  have  dared 
k  cnstom  and  error  boldly  in  the 
ind  proolaiin    before  the  world  of 
itaiiea  that  their  eril  isi  not  good, 
their  lie  is  not  the  tmth.    In  thus 
thej  have  done  bravely  and  well.  It 
I  allowable   to  express  a   hope  that 
they  have  done  will  not  have  been  in 
-that  the  need  they  have  sown  will  bear 
it— tliat  their  coarage  uni  constauoy 
•  (•warded  by  a  steady  increase  in  the 
tr  of  those,  whom  their  words  nnd 
iRiple  have  qniokeiied  with  thongbt 
ftim&ted  to  resistance,  whose  home  > 
are  helped  to  cleanse  from  loathsome 
HB,  and  whose  sonis  they  hare  set  free 
K  debninfl:  bondi^^" 
HARAJPUB.      A  large  and  popu- 
'iilA<r0  in  tlie  Handia  dUtrict  imtnedi- 
opp'isite  to  Mandla,  tit  the  confluence 
Narbada  and  Banjar.    Its  ancient 
iasaid  to  have  been  Brahmaputra,  bat 
D.  1737  raja<maharaj    Sa  fonnded 
reseat  village  and  its  name  was  then 
d  to  Maharajnur. 

HiRAJPUR  in  L.  25®  53'  9"  N.  L. 
y  E.  in  BaadeIkhand,S.  of  Owaliur. 
Hill  station  ie  1,097  ft.  above  the  sea. 
LUA-BANA,  means  G-t'eat  Prince,  the 
hj  wbiuh  the  rulers  of  Odeypoor  are 
distingniBhed. — Malaolm'a  Centiul 
Vol.  L  p.  342. 
IkHARASHTBA,  theMahratta  oountry. 

province  in  ancient  times  Tagara 
Simed  as  a  commercial  mart.  Its  loca- 
aow  unkown  bafrit  has  been  supposed 
Oeoghar  the  modern  Dowlatabad  now 
m  Tiitage  boneath  tlie  fortress.  The 
tow  oecopyiog  Mahrashtra,  is  known 
Mahratta.  The  men  are  robust,  and 
lally  employed  as  oaltivators 
a  ue  not  well-featarad  nor  well 
la  the  *  Sareda  Tilaka,'  a  mono 


MAHA  SIVA  RATRI. 

chakati  which  was  of  the  Ist  century  of  the 
Era  but  stilt  of  comparative  antiquity,  there 
ia  a  cnrions  and  amuHing  description  of  the 
various  women  of  India,  distinguish ing  each 
by  her  nationality. 

'  There  gow  the  maid  of  Garjara  (Gn- 
zerat),  blooming  as  with  perpetual  ronth, 
having  eyes  like  the  chakora,  of  the  complex- 
ion of  the  yellow  Rochann,  and  a  voice  mu- 
sicnl  as  that  of  the  Parrot.  Slie  wears 
anklets  of  silver,  large  earing  set  with 
pearls,  and  her  bodice  is  buttoned  below  the 
hips  with  gems.' 

'  The  matron  of  Maharashtra  proceeds 
yonder,  her  forohead  stained  with  saffron, 
and  with  silver  chains  upon  her  feet;  she 
wears  a  coloured  veil,  and  a  girdle  ronnd  her 
loins.' 

A  Cliola  female  (south  of  India;  ap- 
proaohm,  whose  cheeks  are  tinted  with  saf- 
fron, and  whose  dross  is  embroidered  with 
the  buds  of  the  lotus,' 

The  bodice  which  buttons  below  tbe 
hipii^  is  certainty  nnknown  at  the  present 
day,  either  in  Gnzerai  or  elsewhere  in  India; 
and  as  no  single  cloth,  as  a  scarf,  or  the  pre- 
sent Sure,"  conldbe  buttoned,  we  can  only 
presume  that  the  garment  was  cut  out  and 
sewn  in  the  fasluon  of  a  long  tight-fitting 
,  ,rohe,  as  in  use  among  Persian  women  of  the 
I  present  time. 

MAHASGB.  A  carp,  and  other  rivers 
of  India. — Hb'ifcar,  Him.  Jour,  p.  898,  Vol.  I. 

MAHASEWA,  SURATISSA,  in  Cejten. 
See  Inscriptions,  p.  382. 

MAHASIAMBALA.  Sing.  Tamarind. 

MAHA  SIVA  RATRI.  One  of  the 
greatest,  festivals  in  the  hindn  calendar  oc- 
curs about  the  middle  of  February.  Va- 
rioas  legends  are  given  in  conuedtiou  with 
tliis  festival,  but;  publitJ  opinion  among  the 
hindus,  iJi  in  favour  of  the  following-  Ba- 
veuan,  king  of  Lanka,  undertook  apilgti- 
mt^  to  Mount  Mern,  the  residence  of  Siva, 
and  there  put  himself  through  a  conrse  of 
the  most  rif^id  penance,  and  supplicated  the 
god  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Siva  appeared  to 
him  and  aHked  him  his  desire.  The  king  re- 
plied that  he  had  only  one  request  to  make, 
and  that  was  that  none  of  the  gods  slicnld 
be  permitted  to  invade  his  country,  and  that 
they  should  not  have  power  either  to  conquer 
or  slay  him.  Siva,  in  reply,  gave  him  a  lingam 
of  stone  and  commanded  bim  to  take  it  to  his 
ci)untry,and  there bnilda  temple overittohis 
honor.  He  farther  enjoined  him  not  to  place  it 


The  !  on  any  carriage  bat  to  carry  it  himself.  He 
was  also  not  to  set  it  down  anywhere  on  the 
road,  for  if  he  did  he  would  never,  the  god 
of  later  date  titan  the  nlay  of  Mrieh'  l-said,  be  able  to  lift  it  off  bhe^^nonnd  again. 
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MAHAVIRA. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  these  injunctionK 
would  obtain  for  him  a  favoarable  aqswer 
to  liis  prayeis.  When  Eareuan  bad  started 
from  Mount  Mern  with  the  lingam,  the  other 
gods  supplicated  Pillyar after  this  wise: — 
*'  This  Kavenan  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  trouble  tons;  and  now 
that  he  has  obtained,  from  Si^a,  this  lingam 
as  a  protection  from  our  power,  he  will  be- 
come yet  more  arrogHnt  and  troublesome. 
Yon  must,  therefore,  devise  some  means  of 
depriving  him  of  the  lingam  before 
reaches  the  country."  Pilljar  acceded 
this  request,  and  summoning  Varana, 
desired  him  to  enter  into  the  stomach 
the  king  of  Lunka  and  '  become  water,  so 
as  to  fi,ll  him.'  This  Varuoa  accordingly 
did.  BaveJian,  when  the  watery  element 
filled  him  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable and  dropsical*  and  looked  out  for 
some  shady  retreat  where  he  might  rest  a 
while  till  thewatei-s  had  subsided!  Pillyar, 
at  this  moment,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
brahmin  child  and  appeared  to  him.  Ba- 
venan,  on  seeing  him,  asked  him  to  carry 
the  lingam  for  a  few  minutes. 

MAHAStr.  The  ridge  and  slopes  of  Ma- 
hasn,  ill  the  alpine  Panjab,  which  were  for- 
merly covered  with  the  finest  timber,  pre- 
sent localities  for  planting  that  are  hardly 
surpassed  any  where  on  the  hills.  ■  Its 
forest  has  disappeared  and  vast  teiTaces 
of  potato  cultivation  have  taken  its  place. 
Th|  crest  of  the  Mahasn-  ridge  is,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Herbert,  9200  feet.  On 
the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  there 
are  a  few  trees  of  Qnercns  semecarpi  folia,  the 
alpine  oak  of  the  western  Himalaya,  an 
European  looking  and  partially  deciduous 
species,  and  of  Picea  webbiauaor  Pindrow, 
the  silver  fir  of  the  Indian  mountains,  a 
dat  k  sombre- looking  pine,  abundant  in  the 
forests  of  the  interior.  These  trees  may  be 
adopted  as  the  characteristics  of  the  sub-al- 
pine zone,  in  every  part  of  which,  from  9,000 
to  about  12,000  feet,  which  is  the  highest 
limit  of  tree  vegetation  in  the  western  Hima- 
laya, tiiey  abound.  Ou  Mabasn  they  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  form  no  part  of  the  forest  below.  — H. 
CI.  Panj  RepoH,  p.  25.  Dr.  Thonufon'n  Travels 
tn  Wettem  Himalatja  and  Tibet,  p.  33,  35. 

MAHA  TITA.  Beng.  Chiretta ;  Andro- 
graphis  panicolHta. — WaU. 

MAHA  TOBALEO.  Sikq.  Orinnm 
asiaticnm,  Wild.  Serb. 

MAHATTL.  Hind.    Pyrus  kumaonensis. 
MAHAVAN.    See  Vedas. 

MAHAVIBA  from  Maha  great,  vira  a 
man;  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jaiua  saints. 
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KAHAZAB. 

MAHAWANSO.    A  metrical  ehKmt^ 
in  Pali  of  the  dynastic  histoty  of  the  isUai 
of  Ceylon,  from  B.  C,  543  to  A.  D.  175(X! 
discovered  and  translated  by  Mr.  Qeorffi! 
Tnrnonr.   The  anthorities  differ  as  to  tte 
length  of  Chandra  Gupta's  reign*  wbiift 
some  mnke  thirty-fonr  years,  and  otheiT 
only  twenty-four.    The  Mabawanso  givw 
thirty-fonr  yearn,  the  Dipawanso  and  tW 
Vayn  Parana  give  only  twenty-four  yean.' 
This  difference  may,  perhaps,  have  origimt- 
ed  in  two  distinct  reckonings  of  the  dfttei^ 
his  accession,  the  one  party  ooiinting  from 
the  denth  of  Nanda  Mahapadma,  in  B.  0. 
325,  and  the  other  party  from  the  conqimt' 
of  India,  in  B.  0.  31d.    Some  assumptaoBof 
this  kind  is  clearly  neoesaary  to  reoweilf 
the  different  authorities,  nnlesa,  indeed,  m 
take  the  only  alternatiTe  of  adopting  tiie 
one  and  of  rejecting  the  other.  At'tfcii 
period  the  capital  of  India  was  PataHpotn 
or  Palibothra,  which  was  sitnated  onlte 
Ganges,  at  the  junction  of  the  Erracsboai 
or  Alaos  Biver.    The  former  name  hassl- 
ready  been  identified   with   the  Sftnikrit 
HifUnyabahu  an  epithet  which  has  been  ip 
plied  both  to  the  Gandnk  and  to  theS(». 
But  the  latter  name  can  ^nly  refer  toibe 
Hi-le-an  of  the  Chinese  traveilers,  wtu^ 
was  to  the  north  of  the  Oanges,  and  wtt 
therefore  undoubtedly  the  Gandak.  Indeai- 
this  river  still  joins  the  Ganges  immedistslf' 
opposite  to  Patna— that  is,  **  the  city,"* 
metropolis,  as  its  proper  name  (I^UiM^ 
implies ;  the  junction  of  the  Son  is  boM 
nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.    But  as  ^cn 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Suo- 
once  joined  the  Gauges  at  Bakipur  or  Bui* 
kipnr,  immediately  above  Patna,  it  is  q>it» 
possible  that  the  Erranaboas  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  Son,  and  the  Alaos  (or  the 
Gandsk.    According  to  Megaathenes,  Pal<- 
bothra  was  eighty  stadia,  or  nearly 
miles  in  length;  and  fifteen  stadia,  oros* 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  breadth.   It  wu 
surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  en- 
closed by  lofty  wooden  walls,  peroed  with 
loop-holes  for  tiie  discharge  of  vrawt 
Arrian,  India  x.  and  Strabo  zv.  both  quot- 
ing Megastfaenes. — Sir  J.  E.  Te»na»f' 
Ion.    See  India,  Inscriptions,  Sripada- 
MA  HA  YUG.    See  Yog. 
MAHA- WELLI-GANGA,  the  Qnngeaof 
Ptolemy,  rises  near  Adams  Peak,  in  Ceylon; 
Ittraverses  more  than  one-third  of  the  inoa»- 
tain  zone,  and  drains  upwards  of  4000  sq- 
mites,  flows  into  the  sea  new  Triocomaleej 
after  a  course  of  134  miles. — Sir  J.S.  Te»- 
nenfs  Geiflon. 
MAHAZAR.  Ae.  A  representatioB.  *»• 

haaamama,  a  written 
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MAHIJAH. 


HAHK,  one  of  tbe  Sejcbelle  group,  is 
abffat  16  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Its  anobor- 
age  ia  in  lat.  4,"  ZS>'  S.  and  loqg.  56  "  38'  B.— 

Sonhwgh. 

KAHE  FORT,  in  lat.  11°  41'  N.,  ia  near 
the  month  of  a  small  river,  4  or  5  miles  sontb 
of  Tellioherry. 

KAHBNDBA,  son  of  Asokal,  king  of 
Migadha,  in  B.  G.  236,  converted  Ceylon 
to  bttddbism.  The  earliest  recorded  Toyage 
down  tbe  Bbagamttee  was  made  In  the  age 
of  Asoka,  who  sent  hia  son  Mahendra  with 
a  branoh  of  Bnddba's  sacred  peepnl  tree  on 
a  miaaion  to  the  king  of  Oeylbn. — Tr.  of 
Hind.  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

MAHENDRA  a  chaia  of  monntains  es- 
tending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
aola  of  India  between  Orissa,  the  Northern 
Gircars  and  Gondwana.  Near  Craujam,  is  the 
Uafaendra  Mallai. 

MAHENDRA  is  another  name  of  Indra. 
See  Mem. 

MAHEINDRA  GUPTA.  See  Inscriptions. 
MAHENDBA  PALA  DEVA.    See  In- 
■cnptions. 

MAHERAy  in  Gozerat.  Its  chief  is  of  the 
'  Bagela  race.    See  Komarpal. 

MAHESH,  OU'  tbe  Ganges  is  famons  for 
bong  the  Rcene  where  Jnggemanth  and  bis 
brother  Balaram,  having  fasted  the  whole 
<ls7,  pawned  «  bracelet  with  a  shopkeeper  to 
proenre  some  food.  The  ornament  was 
Buaaed  by  ihe  Pandas  (priests)  on  their 
ntorn.  to  Pooree,  and  tb^  camo  to  release 
itfnMn  tiie  shopkeeper.— TV.  of  Sind.  Vol. 
I.  p.  ft. 

-  MAHESHA.  See  Lakahmi,  Parvati,  Siva. 

MAHBSH-ASUR.  In  the  scalptares  of 
the  iiindafi,  at  tbe  Bnr&bnr  Caves,  Darga 
nying  "Mahesh-Asnr,"  istbepxincipal  and 
moat  often  repeated. 

UAH£SWARA  .(tbe  great  lord)  one  of 
five  great  lords  or  faces  of  Siva.  See 
Sehesra,  Aijana. 

MAHESWARI.    Bee  Sacti. 

MAHESYATI.    See^  Sebeara,  Arjona. 

MAHI,  Persian,  a  fiab. 

MAHI  CHANDRA.    See  Inscriptions. 

MAHI  a  river  that  rises  in  tbe  district  of 
Ualwa,  and  after  a  conrseof  350  milM,  dis- 
•mbognes  into  the  gnlf  of  Cambay. 

UAHIDDHAJA.    See  Innoriptions. 

MAHIDPUR,  in  lat.  28®  30'  N.  long  75" 
^R.,  in  Halwa,  23  miles  N.  of  Ujein.  Tbe 
'ii'sa  height  of  the  village  above  the  sea 
» 1,600  feet..— iSfcott 

UAHIDPORE,  battle  of  Mahidpore,  on 
the  aiafc  Dec.  1817  fought  and  won  by  the 
Britiah  in  war' against  the  Mahrattas. 

UAHUAH.  Hun>.  generic  term  in  the 
^Wt  Doab  high  lands  above  riTer  innndation. 
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MAHI  KANTA.    See  Kol. 
MAHIN.    Hind.    Tephrosia  *p. 
M.AHI  PALA.    See  Inscriptions. 
MAHI  RUBIAN.  Dried  shrimps,  from 
the  coast  of  Sindh,  also  an  niidetermined 
drng,  in  appearance  consisting  of  dried  np 
pieces,  having  a  grey  color. 

MAHISAES'HI.  Tel.  Amyris  oommi- 
phora. 

MAHtTARITAIi,  see  Pran-nathi. 
MAHI-ZAHRA.   Pbbs.    Coccalna  indi. 
cnfl,  Eko. 

MAHLU.  Hind.  Banhinia  racemoaa. 
MAHMAH  KHATUN.  The  Euphrates 
rising  near  the  ahores  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  and 
in  its  oonrae  to  the  Indian  Oce;^n,  almost 
skirting  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  one 
time  formed  the  principal  link  connecting  En- 
rope  commercially  with  the  East.  It  has  tiro 
great  sooroes  in  the  Armenian  monntains, 
and  ike  moat  northern  of  theae  sonroes  is 
situated  in  tbe  Anti-Tanms,  25  miles  N.  B. 
of  Ers-Rnm.  The  branoh  from  thenoe  takres 
at  first  a  westerly  direction,  and  after  paaa- 
ing  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia  it  is  joined  by  two  small 
feeders.  Its  first  large  tributary  however, 
is  the  Mahmah  Khatun,  which  mns  into  it 
down  the  plain  of  Tehran. 

MAHMAN.  In  Gnzei-at  is  a  numerons 
race,  called  Mahman,  or,  in  conversation, 
Mebman.  Many  families  of  this  sect,  live  in 
Bombay,  and  are  a  very  nsefal,  bard-work- 
ing, tmsty  people.  ^ 

KAIIMOUDIAH  OANAL  iu  Egypt  ex- 
cavated by  Mahomed  Ali,  nms  from  Alex- 
andria to  tbe  Nile. 

MAHMOOD.  Commonly  called  of  Ghaz- 
ni,  a  brave,  experienced,  pradent  sove- 
reign, distingaiahed  in'  war  and  as  a  civil 
administrator.  He  cultivated  learning  and 
promoted  architectare, .  He  founded  a  uni- 
versity at  Ghazni.  He  ruled  from  A.  D.  907 
to  A.  D.  1030,  in  which  period  be  extended 
bis  dominions  from  the  Persian  Gnlf  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  from  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Mabmood 
son  of  Sabaktagin.  put  aside  hia  elder  brother 
lamael  in  A.  D.  997.  In  A.  D.  lOOl  he  mad* 
his  first  campaign  against  tbe  bindna  of  India, 
In  August  of  that  year,  be  met  Jeypala,  at 
Peshawar,  with  10,000  horse,  and  totally 
defeated  him.  He  then  subdned  tbe  rajah  of 
Bhatnair  a  chief  under  the  rulers  of  Lahore. 
Hahmood's  third  expedition  was  against 
Daood,  governor  of  Multan,  whom  Anangpal 
had  instigated  to  revolt.  Mabmood  then 
turned  his  arms  against  Anangpal,  who 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  kings  of  TTjetn, 
Caliiyar,  GmlioF,  Eannj,  Delhi  and  Ajmir. 
It  was  the  largest  army  tbaVopJllI  jilwii  had 
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opposed  the  mahomedand,  and  the  armies 
met  at  Peshawar.  The  battle  was  long 
doabtfiil  but,  at  length,  Anangpal  fled  leaT- 
ing  20,OUO  dead  on  the  field. 

Mahraood,  in  A.  D.  1008,  captured  the 
temple  of  Nagarkot  fram  wbioh  .  he  is  said 
to  bare  curried  off  1,100  maands  of  pare 
gold  and  silrer  plate  and  jewels.  In 
A.  D.  lOlU  he  captured  the  temple  of  Tha- 
nesnr  and  sent  3()0,000  captives  to  Ghazni 
laden  with  all  the  costly  idols  and  wealth.  His 
seventh  and  eig-hth  expeditions  both  unim- 
portant were  to  Cashmir.  His  ninth  was  in 
A,  D.  1017,  he  marched  with  100,000  horee, 
and  20,000  foot.  He  conquered  Canonj  and 
took  Mntfcra,  which  for  20  days  he  Rave 
up  to  plunder  and  nil  the  idols  were  either 
melted  down  or  demolished.  His  tenth  and 
last  expedition  was  directed  against  the 
temple  of  Somnath,  in  1024,  which  he  toot, 
after  a  severe  fight,  in  which  5,000  hindns 
fell.  He  obtained  ^ab  wealth  here.  In  A.  D. 
1026  he  Gonq.nered  Persia,  from  wliioh  ho 
retnmed  to  his  capital  where  he  died  A.  D. 
1030  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  left  two  sons, 
Mahomed  and  Mnsaood,  with  whom  com- 
menced a  period  of  anarchy.  At  the  time 
of  Mahmud's  inTasinns,Iiidia  appears  to  have 
been  divided,  and  perhaps  had  been  so  for  cen- 
turies before,  amongst  a  host  of  subordinate 
ehiefR  each  owing  homnge  to  oneof  four  consi- 
derable states.  These  four  were,  Delhi,  under 
theCbahone;  Ciinouj,  nnder  the  Rah  tore  ; 
Vjwfti'.  nnder  the  G«hIote ;  and  Anhnlwarra, 
nnder  the  Chanra  and  Salankhi  dynasties. 
Delhi  inclnded  the  temtory  westwai'd  from 
the  Aravalli  to  the  Indus,  and  northward  to 
the  Himalaya;  Conoaj  extended  eestward  to 
Benares,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of 
Bundlekund.  As  he  sacked  and  plnndered 
Mnttra  on  the  one  hand  and  T'banesnr  on  the 
other,  had  Delhi  possessed  any  impor- 
tance, it  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  him. 
It  was  not  until  Anangpal  11  had  rebuilt 
Delhi  in  1052  that  it  was  again  a  populous 
city  and  irs  inhabitants  an  opulent  and  laz- 
uriona  people.  Firdusi,  author  of  the  Shah 
Namah,  a  Persian  poem,  wrote  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mahmnd  of  Ghizni.bnt.  disappointed 
of  tbe  promised  reward  of  30,000  drachmas, 
he  retarned  to  Tsos  bis  native  oiby  and  there 
died. — The  Britith  world  in  the  East,  Bitchie 
Vol.  I  p.  26.    Tt.  of  Bind.  Vol.  II  p.  158. 

MAHMtJD,  the'6th,of  the  Kharasmian 
dynasty,  was  driven  out  of  G-hazni  by 
Chengiz  Khan  in  1218  and  died  in  1220  — 

UAHMCD,  called  sultan  Mahmnd,  reign- 
od  at  Dehli  in  1398.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  the  emperor  Feroz  and  was  conquered  and 
•xpelled  by  Timnr. — Orme. 
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MAHUUDAH.  Hihd.  CortTdlTalaB 

monia. 

MAHMTJN,  gre&t  grandson  of  1 
invaded  Cheetore  from  Khorassan  bnl^ 
twenty.fonr  engagements  was  defestal^ 
expelled. 

MAKOE.    See  Dves. 
MAHOGANY.    Caoba,  of  the  Spnri 
S^ieteniamahogani,  named  afWGerul 
Swieten,  a  physician  of  Leyden  is  indiga 
in  the  Went  Indies  and  Central  Amencai 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  ludja. 
a  lofry  tree  with  a  iai^ge  spreading  h 
glossy  pinnate  leaves.  The'  trnnk  freq 
exceedH40  feet  in  length,  with  sdii 
of(i  feet.  Tbe  timber  isof  ariohred-lM 
of  different  shades  and  markings,  cspil 
a  brilliant  polish,  close-grained,  very 
liable  to  warp  or  shrink,  and  hanari 
resinons  juice  which  preserves  tti 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  v^n 
best  Spanish  mahogany  mny  be  ji 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Messrs.  Broatlirni 
£3.000,  for  three  logs  of  fine  mahfigu^ 
15  feet  long  and  38  inches  spnsre. 
logs  were  the  produce  of  a  single  treflE 
wood  was  exceedingly  beanttfnl,  Koi 
polished,  it  reflected  tbe  'light  im 
manner,  offering  a  different,  fignre  ii 
ever  direction  it  was  viewed.GeDwall} 
ing,  the  purchase  of  this  wood  is  a 
tery  and  diealars  in  mahogany  often 
duce  an  nngar  before  buying  a  log; 
does  not  always  enable  them  to  jac^ 
precision  respecting  the  quality  of  the  ' 
Hondnras  mahogany  grows  mostly 
moist  low  land,  is  generally  soft, 
and  spongy.    It  has,  however  tbe 
age  of  holding  glue  admirably,  vaA 
cons3queoce,mach  used  as  a  ground  m 
to  place  veneers  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
gany.    The  mahogany  of  Caba  and 
and  of  the  islands  in  general,  is  cIoKe-gi 
dark  colouced,  and  sometimes  highly 
ed :   it  is  known  as  Spanish  msln 
The  colonrs  are  bnmght  out  by  the 
tion  of  oil  or  varnish,  bnt  mnt^  utA 
soaking  of  the  wood  in  water  will 
its  beanty  and  render  it  of  a  diogf 
The  oolonr  of  mahogany  is  often  aiii 
deepened  by  alkaline  applications,  b 
best  effect  \t  produced  by  the  use  of  ai 
less  varninh,  which  allows  the  natnn 
of  the  wood  to  be  displayed  unalterad.' 
first  mention  of  this  beantifol  timber '4 
in  1597,  when  it  was  used  to  repair 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships  at  Tnoidif 
the  timber  was  not  bronght  to  EagbiK 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ei^hteentii 
when  a  few  planks  brought  onrfi 
in  a  Teasel  from  ^^^[^'^ 
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to  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  woald  have  been  used, 
but  for  their  hardnesn,  by  his  workmen  in 
electing  a  house  in  Corent  Garden.  Having 
been  rejected  by  them,  a  piece  was  giren  to 
%  eabiDet  maker,  named  WollBston,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  make  a  candle-box  of 
H.  This  being  done,  the  candle-box  proved 
BO  beautiful  that  it  became  an  object  of 
ourioBity,  and  the  despised  mahogany  came 
into  great  re'qaest,  and  was  soon  establisbed 
as  a  Talnable  material  for  household  faroi>. 
ture.  The  genuine  mahogany  tree  may  be 
seen  in  some  Indian  gardens,  where  it 
appears  to  floarish.  The  Mahogany  grows 
as  well  in  Bengal  as  in  its  native  country, 
and  though  inferior  in  fineness  of  grain  to 
the  best  kinds,  it  is  at  least  equal  in  quality 
to  thai  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  jEloxbnrgh  in  a  paper 
presented  to  Uie  Society  of  Arts  in  1806,  on 
the  nowth  of  trees  in  the  Botanio  Garden 
at  Oalontta,  moitions  that  two  plants 
(the  first  introduced  into  India)  were  sent 
hy  the  Honourable  the  Conrt  of  Directors 
to  the  Botanio  Gardefi  in  1795,  and  by  the 
Md  of  1804,  above  five  hundred  plants  had 
been  reared  from  these  two. — FauUcner, 
Tondiiuonf  Mason.  8oc.  of  Aiis  Tram.  Vol. 
XXIV  p.  154.  RoyWe  Prodttetive  Eesota-cea 
i^lndia. 

MAHOMED,  the  founder  of  the  mahome- 
dan  reh'gion,  was  born  on  the  10th  November 
£70  and  died  on  the  8th  June  632,  in  his 
6Srd  year.     The  Arabian  prophet,  the 
Apostle,  are  terms  sometimes  applied  to  him 
in  Bnropean  literature,  bnt  his  followers 
only  recognize  tbe  appellations  of  ^«ul 
Allah,  tbe  messenger  (or  prophet)  of  God, 
also  Paighambar,  the  bearer  of  a  message. 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Koresh :  his  great 
grandfather's  name  was  Hashim ;  that  of  his 
grandfather,  was  Ab-nl-Mabatib,  whose  son 
Abd-Ullah  was  the  father  of  Mahomed. 
Mahomed    is    generally      supposed  to 
have  been  of  Ismaelitio  origin,  of  tho  tribe 
(^Kenanah.    In  Genesis,  Ismail  is  made 
to  marry  an  Egyptian  woman,  but  Arab 
traditions  make  him  marry  into  the  family 
<^Jorhem,  a  descendant  ofKahtan,  Pro- 
bably he  had  two  wives.   The  Elenaqafa 
tribe,  from  which  he  sprung,  was  near  akin  to 
thai  of  Kais,  and  both  were  descended  from 
Neiar,  whose  name  was  the  war  cry  of 
the  northern  Arabs,  in  their  oombats  with 
the  armies  of  Yemen.    The  desoendants  of 
Kahtan,  Arab  si  Arab,  were  held  to  bo  the 
noblest  of  all  Arabia  and  it  is  surmised 
that  this  alliance  was  introduced  to  raise 
Ibhomed  into  the  noble  families  of  Arabia. 

The  melancholy  incidents  associated  with 
almost  every  step  of  Mahomed's  birth  and 
parentage  deepened  the  Berionsness  and 
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heightened  the  sensibilty  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  posthumous  child,  orphan  of  botli 
£ather  and  mother  at  five  years  of  age, 
among  a  people  with  whom  to  be  sa  orphan 
was  a  disgrace.  .  How  deeply  he  felt  hie 
nn]m>teoim.  state  is  evident  from  the  ear- 
nestness and  frequency  with  which  in  the 
Koran  be  recommends  orphans  to  the  care 
of  the  Faithful.    Tbe  life  and  destiny  of  his 
father  Abdnllah  was  also  peculiar,  for  be 
narrowly  escaped  being  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  an  idol,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  of 
Abd-uI-Mutalib,  and  was  only  rescued  at 
the  price  of  a  hundred  camels.  Mahomed 
was  born  daring  the  period  of  tears  and 
desolation  of  his  mother,  Amina,  after  the 
death  of  ber  young  husl»Qd,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  on  a  caravan  journeys  when 
boro,  he  was  carried  by  his  grandfather 
before  an  idol,  and  received  his  name. 
Unable  to  nurse  her  own  infanty  his  mother, 
after  Arab  fashion,  wished  to  send  him  to 
the  desert  to  be  reared ;  bst  the  Bedooia 
nurse  who  ultimately  took  him  at  first  re- 
fused to  have  charge  of  a  fatherless  boy.  At 
six  years  of  age  MaUomed  lost  his  mother 
also,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  his  grand- 
father, and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  three 
years  later,  by  Abu  Taleb,  his  uncle,  who 
as  long  as  he  lived  gave  htm  his  proteotion. 
The  events  known  of  his  youth  are  few. 
He  appears  to  have  accompanied  his  uncle 
to  Syria,  and  on  ^hat  journey  mahpmedaoa 
place  the  alnurd  legend  of  Sergius,  Dierzi, 
or  Babsra  recognising  the  boy  as  the  future 
prophet  by  a  mark  between  nis  sbonlders. 
Daring  the  wars  of  the  tribes  known  as  tbe 
wars  of  the  Fidjar,  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  present  at  one  battle  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  to  have  picked  up  arrows  for 
his  uncle ;  at  twenty  he  was  keeping  sheep 
for  something  like  a  farthing  a  day — an  oc- 
cupation* considered    disgraceful  by  the 
Arabs  and  abandoned  to  slaves  and  women. 
Bab  Mahomed  always  loved  to  dwell  on  tbe 
fact  that  Mosen,  ana  Jacob,  and  David  had 
been  shepherds  before  him,  and  indeed  the 
race  of  visionaries  and  prophets  has  generally 
been  largely  recmited  among  shepherds 
atid  herdsmen.    Not  long  aftisrwards  he 
entered  the  service  of  Kluidijat  a  wealthy 
trad  ing  widow  with  three  children,'a8  camel- 
driver  of  the  caravans  which  she  despatched 
to  the  diCTerent  markets  of  Arabia  and  Syria 
and  rose  by  his  good  conduct  to  be  master 
of  the  caravan,  a  position  of  confidence.  He 
was  found  a  good  man  of  business,  and  to 
have  an  acute  perception  of  the  market 
value  of  the  striped  stufis.and'  incense  of 
Y«men,  and  the  leather  of  Arabia,  which  he 
ezclianged  in  the  markcie-of  Syria  for  com 
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'tind  oil,  and  the  silk  gooda  of  DamascoB, 
while  his  long  monotonoai  marches  across 
the  desert  yritk  his  long  file  of  oatnels  were 
perhaps  spent  in  meditation.    His  good 
-qn^ities  gained  him  Uie  title  of  '  El  Amia* 
-~the  honest  fellow.    He  was  of  comely 
'  appeaTaiioe,and  Khadija,  in  spite  of  being 
fifteen  years  older  than  Mfihomed — an  im- 
mense i^erenoe  in  a  conntrj  like  Arabia — 
■oonceired  the  project  of  marrying  him,  and 
-carried  it  into  execntion.   For  snoh  a  mar- 
riage,  Mahomed  seems  to  hare  been  an 
exemplary  hnsband.    He  married  another 
wife,  it  is  trHo,  in  two  months  after  Kbadi- 
ja's  death ;  bnt  he  never  ceased  to  speak  of 
his  deceased  wife  in  snoh  terms  of  praise, 
that  Ayasha  declared  she  was  the  only  one 
ef  the  prophet's  wives  of  whom  she  had  ever 
felt  jealons.    Seven  children  were  the  re- 
finltof  l^is  marrige ;  and  tbronghont  the  East 
crowds  of  green  tnrbans  claim  to  be  descended 
'from  some  one  of  the  three  daughters  who 
survived.    Thwe  were  three  eons,  who  all 
died  yonng— one  was  called  Abd  Mana^ 
after  the  idol,  wfaich  proves  that  Ifahomed 
was  at  that  time  still  an  idototer.    The  last 
danghter,  Fatima,  was  bom  eleven  years  after 
the  marriage — when  Khadija  was  beyond 
fifty.  Fonr  years  after  the  birth  of  Fatima  he 
had  his  first  vision,  and  in  connexion  with 
that  event  some  considerations  are  necessary 
respecting  his  mental  and  bodily  conslitntioa. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  snperiority 
of  his  mora]  character,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  as  nnlike  the  most  esteemed  type  of 
Arab  manliness  as  U  ia  possible  to  conceive. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  man  reach  snch 
a  degree  of  danntleaa  independence  aa  the 
Arab,  edaoated  in  the  freedom  of  the  deeot, 
and  exposed  to  its  honrly  and  daily  vioissi- 
tndes  of  destiny.    The  ideal  of  the  Arab  was 
a  fiery-soaled  irresistible  warrior,  always  in 
sight  of  his  tribe,  bold  in  speech,  i%pid  with 
song  and  repartee,  tndjilging  in  wine,  feast- 
ing, gambling,  and  love  of  women,  holding 
tears  to  be  disgracefnl,  with  limbs  as  iron  as 
his  arraonr,  SQpporting  without  snfiering  the 
heat  of  the  desert  nnder  an  Arabian  san,  de> 
lighting  in  the  beauty  and  swiftness  of  his 
steed  or  of  his  camel,  impassioned  for  tiie 
chase,  a  match  nnanned  for  the  Hon,  inde- 
firiiigable  in  oombat,  and  routing  Hke  Antar 
whole  armies  with  his  aingle  spwr  and  shield. 
Recent  bnvellers  have  confirmed  the  experi- 
once  of  ages,  that  the  Bedouin-  have  the 
least   religious  sensibility  of  any  known 
race — at  the  present  time  they  are  mere 
mahoraedans  in  name,  and  never  uttor  a 
prayer,  or  if  they  perform  any  religions  riles 
at  all,  these  may  possibly  be  some  lingering 
relic  of  the  old  Sabtoan  adoration  of  the  ria- 
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ing  sun.    In  the  days  of  Mahomed,  the 
people  of  Mecca  upheld  the  worship  of  their 
^ols  from  motives  of  gun,  but  Arabs  in 
general  had  little  respect  for  them,  and  treat- 
ed them  worse  than  Neapolitans  have  ever 
treated  a  refractory  saint.   If  the  jvopheoiei 
of  their  kalinif  seers  m  holy  men,  did  not 
concur  with  tiieir  wishes,  they  often  put 
them  to  death.  When  Amr-ul-Kais  oommeno- 
ed  an  expedition  to  avenge  tbe  death  of 
his  &ther,  be  entered,  according  to  cnatom, 
the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-l-Kholosa,  to 
obtain  his  approbation  by   means  of  the 
divining  arrow.    Drawing  tiie  wrong  arrowi 
three  times  in  sncceesion,  he  broke  them  all 
and  threw  them  at  the  bead  of  tho  idol,  mj- 
ing :  '  Wretch  !  if  yonrfatherhad  been  killed, 
you  would  not  forbid  revenge  for  his  death !' 
Mahomed  was  direotly  the  opposite  of  the 
Arab  ideal ;  he  had  inherited  fivm  his  mother 
a  delicate,  nervons,  and  eztromely  impm- 
sionable  constitution.   He  was  gifted  with 
an  exaggerated  and  sickly  seosibilitj;  ha 
had  a  woman's  love  for  fine  scents  aim  p» 
fumes;  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  fond  of 
desert  places,  solitary  walks,   and  lon^j 
meditations  at  set  of  sun  in  the  valleys; 
full  of  vague  restlessness,  weeping  and  Bob* 
bing  like  a  child  when  he  was  in  pain ;  snb- 
jeot  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  withootoonr^ 
age  in  the  field  of  battle.   In  addition  to  all 
which  he  had  religious  excitability  of  the 
most  aonte  <4iaracter. 

Mahomed  in  tboKoran  asserts  that  his  reli- 
gion  is  that  of  Abraham.  The  x«ligion  estalK 
lished  by  Mahomed  is  termed  Islaoi,  npafy- 
ing  safety  or  salvatioD  and  oomprises  the  two 
easentials,  'Mman"  implicit  ttam.  rad  "din*" 
practical  religion.   Five  pmnts  are  ituiri^ 
on  namely— Belief  in  Qod  and  Mahomad 
his  apostle — Prayer — A1m»>^ving — Fastiiig 
during  the.montii  of  Bamazan-^Pilgrimsgs 
to  Mecca.    The  first  of  these  belongs  to 
"iman";    the    latter     four  to 
Mahoraedaoism  as  it  now  exists,  stands 
upon  otiier  finmdatioiu  than  the  Kono. 
This  book  not  famishing  a  guide  or  precept 
to  meet  every  emergency,  a  great  ooAy « 
tradition,  nominated  the  "  hadees,"  has  beao 
added  thereto;  and  this  law,  oralaaiton- 
ginally  was,  is  generally  oonndered  e^^f 
binding  witii  the  written  law  of  the  ^"^L' 
These  tiraditionary  precepts  were  deBved 
from  Mahomed  himself,  his  eompanioM  vi^ 
immediate  successors.    Sane  of  them 
however,  of  doubtful  antfaenticity,  and  not  * 
few  are  evidently  of  more  modem  fe^o**"*** 
The  Persians  reckon  four  kinds  of  bsdees- 
At  present  the  fbllowers  of  Mahomed  <jre 
styled  Mabomedansalso  Moasaimans*'^^ 
tiie  following  terms ;  r-^^^I^ 
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ICuUm   (Siog)  Arab. 

Hind.  Psas. 
Motsolmin  (Flor.)  „  „  „ 
Fk-thi.  BCBM. 
Jbrny  Hoay,  Chikbsk. 

la  the  time 


Habomed»Dt  "Esq 

UuseolmaD,  „ 

Tarka  Kara  Tam. 

JcKUtngi,  Tel.. 

Qaaj,  TuNKAM. 

of  the  emperor'  Jehangir,  in 


India,  the  hiudns  were  eatimated  as  S  to  1 
mahomedan.  Mr.  Elpbinstone's  estimate  was 
8  to  1,  another  estimate  makes  the  relative 
unmbers,  as  6^  to  1  or  aboat  1 7  per  cent,  of  the 
popalation  as  mahoroedans.  At  this  last  rate, 
of  the  200,000,000  of  people  in  BritiRh  India 
and  in  the  snbordinate  feudatory  states,  there 
wonld  be  about  34,000,000  of  mahomedans. 
Bat  all  over  non-feadatory  India,  the  nam- 
ber  does  not  exceed  tTenty-five  millions,  or 
one>sereiith  of  the  population  i&  British 
India.  They  are  most  nnmerons  in  the  North- 
west and  in  the  Madras  provinceB  and  gradn- 
ally  diminish  iu  numbers  towards  the  and 
S.  East. 


Paajab, 

N.  W.  Provin. 

BbivsI, 
Bombay, 
MadnM, 


9,337,685 
4^,107 


Central  Provin. 

Uyeore, 
Berur, 

Briti^  Bnmtah, 


1,195,817 


287,963 
18S,6»4 
164,9(1 
40,9  6S 


1,608,134 

In  India,  the  people  of  this  religion  are  of 
the  most  varied  descent,  the  offspring  of 
Arabs  of  every  tribe,  from  the  Iraniab  races 
ot  Persia,  from  the  Scythic,  Tartar,  Mongol, 
Tiirk,BalachandAfghans,with  bodies  of  con- 
verts from  the  Agnicnla  Kajpat,  from  the  Jat 
and  from  the  prior  Tartar  tribes  who  preced- 
ed the  Aryan  immigrants.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  the  bulk  of  the  mahomedans 
■n  of  Tartar  or  Afghan  descend  and  re- 

3i8e  theiDBelTes  by  the  tildes  of  moghul 
pathan,  <wdiiiary  Arab  mahomeduiB 
bung  sheikh.  It  was  chiefly  to  rulers,  often 
merely  nominal,  of  these  religionists,  to  whom 
the  British  power  succeeded. ' 

The  mosc  prominent  and  numerous  of  the 
monotheists  of  India  are  the  descendants  of 
tlie  various  mahomedans,  who  from  time  to 
timeas  conquerors  and  camp  followers,  entered 
India  with  Timur,  Nadir  Shah,  Mahmud  of 
Ohuzni,  Ahmed  Shah  and  others,  and  have 
'W)Bght  employment  in  the  armies  of  India  or 
a  UTelihood  by  commerce.  A  considerable 
yoition  of  ahaa  are  engaged  in  trade  or  as 
dealars  in  towns.  A  few  of  the  hum- 
bler are  employed  as  labourers:  but  the 
nuijority  have  hitherto  found  military  em- 
ploym'ent  under  rclers  of  |^eir  own  fiiith 
in  Delhi,  Hyderabad,  Arcot,  Luokuow  and 
BohUkund,  or  in  the  native  Indian  armies  of, 
Qraat  Brilyan.  A  portion  of  these  people  are 
donhOess  of  Arab  descent,  and  many  of  them 
^  syeds  or  descendants  of  Mahomed.  The 
Biitith,  howerw,  also  come  in  contact  with 
i»lunued»n8  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  Arabs 
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at  Aden,  many  of  whom  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Hijra  spread  their  power  into  Africa, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediteri-anean,. 
crossing  into  Spain  which  they  held  for 
700  years,  overrunning  countries  to  tbe- 
eastwards  and  northwards  in  ^orassau,. 
Merv,  Ispahan  and  Bokhara,  to  Bagdad 
where  the  race  of  Al  Abbas  reigned  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  to  Damascus,  where- 
the  Oommiah  family  held  sway  from 
A.  D,  661  to  744.  On  the  western  froutier 
of  India,  iu  the  Fanjab,  and  iu  the  terri- 
tories lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  the  mahomedans  are  chiefly 
Scythians  of  Mongol,  Turjc,  Affghan 
and  Baluch  descent,  with  other  smaller  bodies 
as  to  whose  origin,  information  is  want- 
ing There  are  the  Multani,  Bhatti,  and 
Kbuml  of  the  Rechuab  Doab  in  the  Panjab : 
the  Awan  of  the  Sind  Sagor  Doi^b :  the 
Dawndputra  of  Bhawalpor,  the  Tuwana  of 
the  Shahpor  district,  the  Mewatti  of  Goor- 
gaon  and  many  of  the  Goqjar  race,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Northern  India. 
In  the  northwest  Provinces  are  the  Bohilla 
of  Bohilcnnd  and  the  Kourboh  of  Meemt, 
likewise  mahomedan.  There  are  mahome-  * 
dans  also  in  Bhopal,  Mundisor  and  Jonra ; 
the  late  rulers  of  Oadh  were  Syeds,  the 
lato  rulers  of  Hyderabad  iu  Sind'h  were 
Balucb^  and  the  rulere  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dekhan  are  Syeds.  The  Daood-Futra 
mahomedans  trace  their  descent  to  the 
Ealif  Abbas  but  take  their  name  from 
Daood,  the  first  of  the  fiunily  who  acquired 
a  name.  They  are,  however,  supposed  to 
be  Sindian  Belnch,  or  Beluch  changed  by 
a  long  residence  in  Sind.  They  moved 
from  Bahawulpore  and  seised  land  on  the 
Sntlej  reducing  the  remains  of  the  aooientt 
Lungga  and  Johia,  and  introduciiig  the  Sind 
system  of  canal  irrigation. 

Their  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  laoe 
of  Al  Abbas,  who  reigped  at  Bagdad  from 
A-  D.  749  to  1258,  may  however  be  correct. 
The  sur'names  met  with,  Gori,  Kirmani, 
Eoreshi,  Sherazi,  show  their  possessors  views 
as  to  their  origin  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  families  look  to  their  original  starting 
places.  All  Affgfaans,  while  in  India,  oarefolly 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  tribal  names, 
the  Eusofzye,  Mehmund,  Bamkzye  &a.  The 
Wallajab  family,  who  for  a  few  years,  had 
a  troubled  rule  in  the  Camatio,  traced  their 
descent  from  the  khalif  U'mar,  A.  D.  644,. 
and  in  their  conversations  would  notice  the 
coarse  of  their  fortunes  as  having  had. 
amongst  them  a  khalif,  akazi  at  Samarcaudf 
and  nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  and  it  will  be 
recognised  that  races  who,  as  iu  this  in- 
stance, can  take  a  retrospectire  view;  oi  tfa«r 
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hHitorj  for  1260  years,  can  disregard  han- 
dredsofjeare  of  obsoarity,  and  can  see  in 
that  long  time  only  the  dignitieaposaessed 
fay  three  anoeBtors,  a  E!hi£f  a  E^i  and  a 
Nabob,  will  readily  accept  a  rererse  of  for- 
tone  aa  God's  hand  laid  npon  tbem,  will 
regard  it  aa  but  of  temporary  duration,  and 
will  watofafnlly  await  a  change. 

In  Peninsalar  India,  there  are  only  small 
scattered  bodies  of  mahomedan  races.  The 
only  rnling  power  in  India,  of  these  religi- 
onists, of  any  magnitude,  is  that  of  'the  Syeds 
of  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam  Sabahdar  of  the 
Dekhan,  whose  sway  has  existed  for  nearlytwo 
ceutaries,  tbemselves  strangers,  ruliug  with 
a  mixed  foreign  soldiery  of  Arabs,  Negrora, 
Abyssinians  and  northern  hindns,  over 
parts  of  the  Ganare^e,  Tiling,  Mahratta  and 
Gt>nd  races,  and  tiieir  capital  is  now  the 

?rincipal  resort  of  mahomedan  adTentnrers. 
a  the  extreme  soafch  of  India^  there  are 
three  mahomedan  races,  the  Labbi  and  the 
Nao  Aiti,  differing,  by  very  marked 
characters,  from  those  aronnd  tbera.  The 
Labbi  are  a  tall  and  large  made  race,  of  a 
deep  bronze  colour.  Their  nsaal  dress  con- 
'  sists  of  a  wrapper  round  the  loins.  l*hey 
are  largely  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
and  as  pedlars.  They  use  the  Tamil  al- 
phabet, have  a  Tamil  Koran  and  speak  aod 
read  the  Tamil  language  only.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  "  Labek," 
**  may  it  please  yon,"  and  ^e  people  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  trad- 
ing or  sailor  Arab  fathers  with  mothers 
of  India,'  bat  this  alleged  origin  seems  to 
admit  of  doubts.  Nao-Aiti,  a  anull  non-mili- 
tary  body  of  Arabs  who  but  for  a  slightly  xan- 
thons  tinge,  would  have  an  almost  English 
fairness,  called  Nao-ait,  new  comers,  emigra- 
ted from  Arabia  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  southern  India.  They  are  slen- 
der, fair  men  with  very  handsome  women, 
and  are  engaged  in  civil  avocations, 
never  beoomiug  soldiers.  They  say  that 
th^y  came  from  Arabia  to  the  Konkan. 
The  Nao-Aiti  an  also  supposed  to  have  been 
sea-shore  Arabs.  Indian  mahomedans  oaaeH 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  women 
and  chilchwn  flrom  Arabia,  whose  men  were 
killed  on  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  tomb  of  Mahomed  and  their  wives 
and  chihlren  were  sent  off  in  a  ship  which 
landed  on  the  western  coast,  but  this  is  doubt- 
less a  story  got  up  to  vilify,  a  race. 

The  Maiman  or  Mehman  are  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  a  couple,  of  Sind,  long 
childless,  who  about  six  hundred  years  *i^o 
beoame  converts  to  mahomedanism,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prayers  in  their  behalf 
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by  Mahbnb  Sub^hani  at  Baghdad,  btti^  re- 
warded by  seven  children.  Their  wipnal 
language  ia  Sindi.  They  greatly  reren 
Mahbnb  Sab'hanL  Many  fiuulies  am  mei 
with  in  Ghuerat  and  Bombay,  and  an  a  ua»* 
inl,  hardworking,  trasty  meroansile  peopla 
The  Mopla  in  the  South  western  coast  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  are  said  to  have  had  » 
similar  origin  to  the  Ijabbi,  vis.,  from  Ar^ 
fathers  and  Indian  mothers  and  the  name  ta 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Tamil,  nu, 
mother,  and  pillai,  son.  On  several  ocoa- 
sions  siooe  that  part  of  India  came  into  tite 
possession  of  Great  Britain  they  have  i» 
quired  to  be  coerced,  and  are  known  ts 
possess  a  restless  spirit,  wiUk  much  (ana- 
tioal  zeal ;  but  it  ia  generally  supposed  tint 
agrarian  disputes  hare  been  a  prominut 
cause  of  their  ontbarats.  The  Mc^pla  of  If  orfi 
Malabar,  although  mahomedans,  follow  tte 
role,  as  to  property,  of  descensus  a  Matrim, 
the  Maramaka  tayam,  having,  in  this  rer 
peot  conformed  to  hinda  usage,  in  the  tinua 
of  the  ascendancy  of  the  hindus.  The  Mopb 
also  take  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother. 

The  Chulia,  Moplah  or  Labbi  are  called  hj 
the  Tiling,  Jouaagi,  Zonangi,  Jouagar, 
Jonakari.  The  intercourse  of  Mahomed 
merohantfl  and  sea-men  with  the  woman  of 
western  India  seems  to  have  been  from  tba 
most  ancient  times,  Abuzaid  writing  A>  D< 
91G  mentions  that  the  more  devout  uHS^ 
chants  of  Siraf  when  young  men  were  oa 
board  avoided  sending  their  ships  to  Ctyim 
as  the  women  were  very  iieentions  and  ia» 
chants  would,  when  uewiy  arrived  nnke  sd- 
vanoes  to  the  dangbter  of  a  king  and  she  vitt 
the  knowledge  of  her  father  would  go  to  meat 
him  in  some  woody  place. 

In  Sumbawa,  the  mahomedans  take  a  bigti 
place  and  they  are  largely  proaelytisiBgilK 
mountaineers,  who  however  secretly  trtut  in 
their  idols. 

There  are  many  thousand  mahomedtasui 
China,  who  are  neither  zealous  in  Ute  pR^ 
gation  of  their  doctrines  nor  ovar-stnel  m 
the  observances  of  their  religion. 

The  Abyssinian  and  Negro  races  in  ^* 
are  usually  known  as  the  Habshi  sr 
Sidi.  Many  of  them  are  slaves,  but 
slaves  and  freemen  tbey  ara  often  empk^ 
about  the  households  of  native  sovereig* 
Some  of  them,  known  as  the  "  Seedeo^ 
Janjera  or  Zau^ra,"  were  long  a  powMW 
and  independent  maritime  people,  ooeopf* 
ing  the  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  Boml*?- 
The  Bohra  are  found  on  the  N. 
tern  coast  of  >*eninsular  India  and  in  »* 
Bajpoot  states,  and  represent  themwl'**" 
be  the  descendants  of  the  followera  of  (» 
Sheikh-ul-Jabl,  or  tbe-oelebratedold  « 
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the  monniain.  They  call  themBeWefl  Ismaili, 
aoknowledga  an  Arohamandrite  or  religions 
(dusf  ':  they  prinoipally  follow  mercantile 
pimaita,  afid  a»  a  robnat,  aotive,  intelligent 
mercintile  race.  Tbej  are  scattered  all  over 
the  oonatrr,  bnt  are  found  principallj^  *  in 
Chiroratand  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Catch, 
Sind  and  other  parts  of  the  Bom  hay  presi* 
doDcy,  and  are  a  peaceable,  inoffensive  body 
of  men. 

Another  tribe  is  stjied  Khajah,  whidi  in 
F«niBn,  signifies  a  bard,  a  teacher,  and  a  mer- 
elwnt,  bnt  is  sometimes,  as  an  honorific  ap- 
pellation prized  to  an  iudindnal's  name,  u 
Jiaiiter,  or  addressed  to  a  person,  as  vre  sbonld 
■ay  **  air."  It  is  the  "  Gojia"  of  the  "  Arabian 


Kights,"  which  was  the  French  orthography 
ofKfasjah.  It  is  applied  as  a  titnlv  appellation 
to  a  small  tribe  of  strangers  settled  in  Sind, 
principal  at  Karachi,  where  there  are  aboat 
300  families,  who  say  that  they  emigrated 
from  Persia.  Th^  are  lamaili  mi^ome- 
daas,  and  are,  therefore,  heterodox  shiahs, 
—for,  while  the  Ismaili  believes  only  in 
seven  Imama,  the  £hajah  continaes  the  line 
down  to  the  present  day,  Aga  Khan,  lately 
(1861)  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Gtovem- 
meot,  at  Bombay,  being  their  present  Imam. 
They  ngect  AfaaBakar,  Umrand  Usman,  and 
reverence  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein,  Ziiin  Ul 
Abidin,  Mahomed>i-Baker  and  Imam  Jafor- 
i>sRdiq.  They  do  not  worship  in  a  mosqae 
bnt  in  a  Eano  or  iionse  prepared  for  the 
eeeasioD.  They  probably  fled  from  Persia, 
when  AH  Khan  (Hnlnkan)  treated  the 
lunaili  sect  with  snch  severity.  They  are 
in  general  illiterate,  bnt  have  invented  a  writ- 
ten character  for  themselves,  in  wliioh  they 
hare  transcribed  the  "Koran.  GaptainBnrton 
however  itays,  that  the  Kojah  are  a  small 
caste  in  Western  India,  who  appear  to  have 
originally  come  from  Sindh  or  Cntcb,  and 
who  by  their  own  tradttioDS,  which  are  pro- 
'biUily  oorreot,  were  converted  from  nin- 
dooism  abont  ^00  years  by  a  Fir  named 
Sodr  Bin.  Th^  know  bnt  little  of  their  pro- 
phet and  of  the  Koran,  and  their  chief 
itrerence  is  reserved  for  Aga  Khan,  whom 
Aey  believe  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
%r  who  con wted  them  to  Islam."  When 
Mtding  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  shiah  branch  of  the  mahomedan 
«N»ed,  whenever  settled  amongst  anti-reli- 
^onists,  always  hold  as  a  traet,  and  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  practice  called  Takeyyah,  i.  e., 
the  Bystematic  concealment  of  everything 
ti«t  concerns  their  &itfa,  history,  onstoms, 
>nd  in  a  word  any  pecnlUiitias  the  disolosnre 
sf  whieh  might  be  attended  with  nnpleaaent 
^nsaqvenoea. 
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The  Mehdari  or  Ghair  Mehdi  are  not.  a 
race  bnt  a  small  mahomedan  sect,  fhongh 
mwtly  Pathans,  who  believe  that  a  reli- 
gions man  who  was  bom  in  Jonepnr  abont 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  Mehdi,  or  the 
prophet  Elias  on  his  second  coming,  and 
they  are  styled  Ghair  or  "withont"  Mehdi 
becaase  be  has,  in  their  belief,  come  and 
gone. 

The  mahomedan  religionists  are  how- 
ever oi  two  great  sects  the  Snnni  and  Shiah, 
the  former  being  in  India,  Tnrkestao, 
Turkey  and  Arabia  the  more  nnmerons, 
while  the  Shiah  are  most  nnmerons  in 
Persia.  The  Snnni  hold  amongst  other 
points,  the  snoceesion  to  the  khalifht  to 
have  followed  in-  the  line  of  Maho- 
med, Abn-  Bakr,  Omar,  Usman  and  Ali ; 
the  Shiah  sect,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintaining  Ali  to  have  and  by  right  suc- 
ceeded his  consin  and  father-in-law  Maho- 
med. There  are  other  points  on  which 
their  sectarian 'differoDces  tumj  bnt  small 
nnibbers  of  the  Shiah  religionists,  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  as  in  the  west  of  India 
believe  in  incarnations  of  Ali,  and  of  these 
the  Ismaili  body  may  be  instanced.  The 
mahomedans  of  India,  of  these  two  great 
religions  sects  worship  apart  ;  bnt  amongst 
both  sects  are  to  be  found  mixed  together, 
the  people  of  ike  varions  national  or  ances- 
tnU  tribes,  Syed,  Shaikh,  MoghnI,  Fathao, 
into  which  the  mahomedans  are  found 
arranged  and  as  in  some  christian  conntriea 
the  sons  will  be  found  as  Snni  aad  the 
daaghters  Shiah.  The  Syeds,  the  Saadat,  or 
lords,  are  descendents  of  Mahomed,  through 
his  daughter  Fatimah  and  her  husband 
Ali,  and  as  a  mle  are  quiet,  humble  minded 
men  not  distinguished  by  other  qualities 
from  the  Sheikhs :  they  are  of  |Snnni  and 
also  of  Shiah  persuasion,  and  are  met  with 
serving  as  soldiers,  or  in  civil  avocations  or 
following  some  religions  duties.  The  term 
Shmkh  is  given  to  other  descendantar  of 
Arabian  origin,  and  is  applied  generally  to  all 
of  the  Snnni  sect  other  than  pathans  or 
moghnls.  The  Sheikh  therefore  is  of  the 
most  varied  origin,  and  is  engaged  in  all 
avocations,  military  and  civil,  as  soldiers,  in 
regular  and  irregahir  armies,  as  police,  shop- 
keepers, and  a  very  few,  a  mere  sprinkling 
of  Uiem,  in  learned  professions  or  eoonpa- 
tions  reqniring  prior  education.  The  Pathan 
is  the  descendant  of  the  Afighan  soldiers 
who  came  into  India  with  the  armies  of 
Timnr,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah,  Mahmnd  and 
Ahmud  Shah  Abdallah  and  carved  out 
principalities  or  obtained  lands  for  them- 
selves, and  tiieir  descendants ;  bnt  Uune  are 
numerous  individiMds  of  ifhe^Afiiritan  and 
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Balnch  tribes,  large,  powerful, .  fair  men 
Boattered  thronghoat  India,  who  are  seeking 
a  livelihood  in  it  as  soldiers,  trafiGokera 
and  chapmen.  The  Fathan  styles 
bimaelf  by  the  daaiaoation  of  Khan,  bat  this  ■ 
in  never  petmitted  at  coarts,  Khan  being 
one  of  the  honorifto  i^pellaUons  bestowed 
Indian  sovereigns. 

Moghnls  aasnme  the  suffix  of  Beg. 
They  are  oooiparaitvely '  few,  in  number, 
are  generally  fair  people,  of  a  larger  phy- 
sical frame  than  the  Arab-mahomedans  and 
are  all  of  nna«Baming  manners.  Of  all  these 
retigioiiitits,  few  have  taken  to  agrionttnre  ; 
a  very  small  number  have  fitted  themselves 
for  the  civil  situations  available  under  the 
British  Government,  except  in  entering 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Britain  as  private 
soldiers,  (md  forming  perhaps  one  -fonrth  of  its 
Indian  foroes,  very  few  of  them  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  changes  which  t^e 
British  snpremacy  haveintrodnosd.  They  are 
essentially  a  people  not  belonging  to  Uie  pre- 
sent time,  but  dwell  on  the  past  and  look 
forward  to  the  fntare,  the  religions  among 
theip  meditatiag  on  the  tnusgressions 
which  have  l^nght  npon  them  the  great 
poveFses  from  the  British  armi  and  all, 
perhaps  without  exception  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  God's  will  again 
to  give  them  dominion.  As  a  whole,  they 
are  earnest,  ardent  men,  who  can  be  easily 
excited.  As  soldiers,  they  are  patient  and 
bave  an  elan"  in  warfare  which  the  steady 
calmer  hinduain  Sontfaem  India  do  not  poss- 
ess. Their  religious  feetinga,  for  many 
yeara  past,  have  Been  peraond,  and  thongh 
dwelling  and  ruling  in  parts  of  India  since 
eight-hundred  years,  and  though  holding 
an  eaaentially  proselytizing  fiuth,  they  have 
not  made  many  volnntaiy  conversions  from 
hindnism,  either  from  the  Arian  family  or 
from  the  non-hindn  servile  classes, — per- 
haps nothing  has  ever  taken  place  from  the 
efforts  of  mahomedans  like  the  upheaving, 
which  a  few  years  ago  occon^d  in  the 
Punjab  or  has  for  some  years  past  been 
agitating  the  races  in  the  extreme  South 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  India,  as  a  body,  they 
are  illiterate  and  even  as  regards  their  reli- 
gion, they  have  aoqnaintance  only  with  a 
few  (bnnidaa,  in  Iba  Anlnc  langnage.  Their 
book,  the  EloraOf  has  been  translated,  into 
Persian,  Htndustoni,  English,  Tamil,  Bur- 
mese  and  Malay,  but  in  India,  the  Arabic  is 
deemed  the  more  sacred  language,  although 
BO  very  small  a  number  of  them  can  read  that 
tongue,  so  as  to  understand  it,  that  in  Madras 
with  70,000  Mahomedans  it  is  supposed 
only  four  or  five  can  read  and  nnderatand 
the  AraUo  Koran.    The  spoken  langnage 
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of  mahomedans  in  India,is  the  Urdu  or  Camfi 
tongue,  called  in  the  Peninsnla,  Hindnatani. 
which,  'since  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury,  onder  British  innneoiea,  has  beooBsa 
a  written  tongue  and  a  few  booka  ham 
beeiL  printed  in  it ;  bat  the  edooated  of 
the  higher  classes  aU  nse  Persiu  ms  thwe 
sole  means  of  oommimication.  Living  as  they 
have  been  amongst  a  body  so  highly  edac»- 
ted  as  hiudns  are  it  is  perhaps  this  want  ui 
learning  that  has  blunted  their  proaelytia- 
iug  efforts,  the  only  great  changewhioh  th«r 
religion  has  effected  having  been  amongst 
the  Sikhs,  whose  faith  is  a  modified  hinda- 
ism  aud  mahomedanism,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  huge  endeavours  now  being  made 
by  the  British  to  educate  the  masaes  in 
dia  will  in  the  end  have  greaser  anooes^ 
for  Christianity ;  but  in  so  saying  it  moat  be 
remembered  that  though  tbe  Ariana  have 
been  pressing  timr  brahminioal  creed  npoa 
the  Turanian  races  tar  the  past  diree  thou- 
sand years,  they  hare  only  got  &om  sonw 
of  them  an  outward  assent  to  the  brafaminical 
forms,  and  a  reooguition  of  the  institnticui 
of  caste,  and  that  everywhere  tbroDghont 
India,  there  are  being  worshipped  a  multi- 
tude of  idols,  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  devils 
and  forms  and  incarnations,  of  whom  the 
Yedas   and  Puranas  make  no  meatioo, 
and  whom  the  brahmins  do  not  recognise, 
— the  chief  snocess  that  brahminism  has 
achieved  in  India  being  the  suppression  of 
buddhism,  a  purer  faith  than  its  own.  Tbe 
Arian  hindn  is  undoubtedly  «  meditative; 
reflecting,  longing  mind.    But  if  the  total 
absence  of  all  extraneous  olgects  could  have 
attracted  hindua  to  enquiry,  the  preal^tttiaa 
churches  and  the  mosques  iq  India  are  all  thaft 
could  be  desired.  In  Egypt,  mosques  are  mat- 
ted or  carpetted,  over  which  is  spread  the 
chandni,  a  carpet  of  white  ootton  doth.  But 
in  India,  the  ordinary  flooring  is  of  stone  alabs 
and  usually  the  sole  object  to  be  seen  is  a 
small  pulpit  niche,  the  mihrab,  uid  near  to 
it,  the  mimber  or  two  steps  built  on  the 
wall  next  to  Meccafa,  on  or  near  which  ^e 
Kazi,  Mulvi,  or  Imam  stand.    There  is 
nothing  to  jdistract  the  worshipper's  attao- 
tion  aud  every  one  seems  absorbed  in  devt^ 
tion.    The  Bevd.  Normaa  Macleod.  D.  D., 
(Eastward  p.  67)  alludes  to  this,  and  says 
that  the  whole  service  imparts  the  imprea; 
sion  of  worship  to  an  nnaeeo  God.   It  is 
perhaps  someUuug  in  their  character,  either 
original  or  acquired,  or  in  their  ^th,  or, 
porhaps,  to  their  being  accustomed  to  a  more 
out  of  door  life,  that  enables  them  so  entirely 
to  abstract  themselves  from  their  ordinaiy 
avooations  and  to  eng^  with  snch  reverend 
earnestness,  in  pnyer.  ^ut  evwv  teaveller 
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i&  ihe  Basi  must  have  seen  mahoraedans 
vpraad  their  carpets  on  the  gronnd,  or  plaoe 
their  staff  or  sword  in  front  of  them,  and 
bend  their  knee  in  lowly  bomsge  to  their 
Maker,  and,  in  all  tlie  bustle  of  a  crowded 
basaar  at  on  ship  board,  remain  apparently 
as  mnch  abetoaoted  as  if  in  a  desert.  Maho- 
medanism,  adds  the  rererond  author,  owesits 
wigin  to  Jadaisra  and  Ohristtanifey :  like  them 
is  deriTed  from  Abraham  and  is  the  worship 
of  the  one  Gh>d,  and  christians,  he  thinks,  are 
apt  to  tonderri^ae  the  good  obtained  from 
iti  diTinely  reflected  beams,  which  in  some 
degree  irradiate  spots  that  would  otherwise 
be  in  outer  darkness.  Mabomedanism  was 
perhaps  seen  in  its  brighter  aspects  at  Bagh- 
dad during  the  khalifat,  and  at  Cordova,  to 
which  clmstianH  repaired  for  a  liberal 
education.  Bnt,  in  India,  it  has  ever 
been  a  mere  ritnalistio  worship,  with 
certain  d<^^atic  formuln  in  Arabic  words 
ibe  meanings  «f  whidi  are  known  to  very 
few  OTOO  of  those  acqoainted  with 
the  -  words  themselves.  IHstribated  as 
these  religxcniists  are,  from  tbe  Atiantio, 
tbrongh  Afirioa,  Bnrope,  Arabia,  Persia, 
ludia  and  Gh^ia,  to  tiw  islancb  of  the 
Fsci&c,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Koran 
bf  all  of  them  gives  a  certain  similarity  to 
tbeir  religious  obeervanoes,  but  the  customs 
of  Bocaal  life  in  all  these  varied  nations  are 
M  varied  as  are  tbe  nations  themselves.  In 
India,  there  are  ceremonials  before  and  after 
duldbirtfa,  such  as  congratulations  to  the 
yosng  wife  on  the  seventh  month  after  her 
pn^^nancy.  As  in  the  Hebrew  law,  there 
we  forty  days  of  ceremoniid  after  the  birth 
of  aebild  wbsn  the  "  ohahlam"  or  fintieth  day 
nmnonial  is  performed ;  and  on  the  nam* 
ing  of  tbe  infant  and  each  stage  of  hia 
dardopmeat,  in  dhildbood,  entoanoe  at 
Hhooi,  are  all  attended  with  certain  forms. 
"Onre  is  no  time  rigidly  adhered  to  for  cir- 
ounoBion,  and  grown  np  lads  have  not^  un- 
frequently,  remained  unattended  to,  for  in 
India  tbe  authorized  time  is  spread  over 
fi^n  the  seventh  to  the  fonrteentb  year. 

coming  of  age  of  a  girl  amongst  the 
niodua  is  made  known  by  noisy  music, 
*  pnutice  which  is  imitated  by  the  bnmbler 
iDshomedana,  tiiongb  educated  and  noble 
&miUe8  abstein  from  all  such  ruderejoic- 
Vwy  few  of  tiie  mahomedaa  women 
^  Ittdia  ean  read  and  still  fewor  oaa  write, 
towas^  amongst  tho  better  iiAasMs,aII 

us  sBBt  to  sduwl,  and  their  in&nt 
^Qoatioa  is  condnoted  in  snch  a  manner  as 
^*^7  to  fix  their  faith.  At  the  age  of 
^  ysars,  four  months,  and  four  days,  each 
'  ^'d  is  tax^t  to  pronounce  tbe  name  of 
^  with  mneh  c8renHmial,»with .  more 
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even  than  is  shown  'when  children  of  th» 
Episcopal  persuasion  in  England  are  con- 
firmed, for  the  ceremony  is  made  to  last  for 
days.  The  boy  is  then  taught  the  first  words 
that  were  revealed  to  Mahomed.  They  are  re- 
oorded  in  the  96th  chapter  of  the  Koran 
which  8a;s  "  Bead  in  the  name  of  thy  God,  for 
He  it  is  who  hath  created  all  mankind  out 
of  a  lump  of  coagulated  blood.  And  He  ia 
likewise  that  Almighty  being  who  has  Uess- 
ed  us  with  the  voice  of  utteranne  and  tan^t 
us  the  use  of  the  pen,"  and,  nnttl  the  uuL 
has  rsad  the  &>ran  (many  of  thtf  m  leaming^ 
it  all  bj  heart  and  then  receive  the  designation 
of  Hafia)  and  until  tiiey  have  been  oarefhlly 
instructed  in  all  tbe  books  of  their  &ith,  the 
lad  is  not  allowed  to  read  any  other  tongue. 
The  Reverend  John  Anderson  and  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Braidwood  when  in  Madras  spoke  on  this 
subject  of  the  conversion  of  these  religionists 
and,  when  made  aware  of  ^is  early  ednoa' 
tion,  they  felt  how  almost  ineradioally  the 
dogmas  of  the  mahomedan  creed,  must 
become  fixed  in  the  yonthfhl  minds. 

In  tbe  mahomedan  belief,,  there  are  five 
divine  commands,  (a)  the  ocmfoasiaB  of  tbeir 
&ith,  the  creed  or  the  KuJma ;  (6)  Naman 
(prayer);  (c)  Boza  (fasting)  during  the 
Ramadan;  (d)  Zukat  (almsgiving)  to  a  tenth 
of  their  goods  and  (e)  the  Haj  or  pilgrimage. 
In  tbeir  mariages  the  Indian  mahomedans 
are  united  by  the  civil  and  religious  rite,  the 
Nikah,  similarly  with  all  otiier  of  their  co- 
religionists, butto  this  has  been  added  several 
dayB  of  costly  ceremonial  rejoicings  (Shadi), 
which  they  have  gathered  from  the  hindus. 
Divorce,  in  India,  ia  almost  unknown,  for  at 
the  Nikah,  the  dower  which  the  bridegroom 
promises  is  a  &bn1ons  sum,  which  no  one 
ofA  pay  and  as,  until  paid,  divorce  (tallaq) 
cannot  be  oonolnded,  no  one  in  India  is  enr 
divorced.  The  Indian  mahomedan  of  the' 
population  lives  fiutbfally  to  his  one  wife, 
and  polygamy  is  almost  nnknown,  except 
amongst  the  loose  livers  of  great  towns. 
The  Ramadan  month  of  fast,  is  very  strictly 
attended  to,  but  amongst  the  Sunni  in  the 
south  of  India  the  Maharram  is  a  period  of 
extravagant  amusement,  in  which  many  non* 
hindn  and  many  hindu  raoes  join.  The 
Sonni,  by  fiu  the  majority,  at  this  period 
grossly  ootiage  the  grief  of.  the  Shisiit  sect 
and  scandalise  the  learned  and  devoat.  In 
Sonthem  Asia,  time  is  a  great  reverenoe 
sbolm  to  sainta*  Bhrinea  and  foot  mwks. 
Amongst  these  are  tiie  tomfas  of  the  Pir>i- 
Dasti^,  at  Baghdad;  of  Kadnrwali  at 
Kega^^m,  and  thefoot|ffints  of  tiw  prophet' 
at  tiie  Kadam  Basul  hill  near  Seirander- 
abad  ;  to  which,  mnltitudee  annually 
teserk   The.  great  religious  (pstivals,  holi- 
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^ays,  are  the  Ramzan  month  of  faating  and 
prayer.  Tbe  thirteen  days  of  the  maharram, 
a  period  of  festivity  amonget  the  Sanni  and 
grief  amongst  tbe  Shiah :  tbe  Shaban  feast 
of  Shab-i-Barat  on  the  i4th  day  of  that 
month,  and  the  sacrificial  festival  of  tbe 
Bakr-eed,  or  Ziha^  also  known  as  the  £ed- 
ns-Zoha  which  is  held  in  oommemoratioQ 
-of  Abraham's  sacrificial  offering  up  of  bis  son, 
of  Ishmail,  aooording  to  mahomedans,  and 
of  Isaac  aooording  to  hebrews  and  ohristians. 
Amon|^t  those  who  crave  for  other  aids  to 
aa1vatu>nf  some  seek  the  spiritnal  advioe  of 
a  holy  man,  who  is  reckon^  a  pir,  or  reli- 
.gions  teacher,  and  by  certain  secret  words 
and  signs  are  initiated  as  his  Marid  or  die- 
oiples.     Others,  even  men  of  rank,  adopt 
the  Darvesh  or  Fakir  life  of  the  religions 
mendicfuit  devotee,  'often  attended  with 
solemn  rites  of  investitnre,and  fallowed  by  tbe 
severest  of  ascetic  lives ;  bat,  tbe  bnlk  of 
•these  mendicants  are,  in  India,  idle,  dissipated 
men  and  a  few  are  of  very  d^^aded  manners. 
They  arrange  themselves  into  the  followers 
-of  certain  pir  or  spiritual  guides,  and  those 
met  wit^  in  India  are  the  (a)  Eadria  or 
Ba-nawa;    (&)    Chastia;    (c)  Shntaria; 
{d)  Tabqatia  or  Madaria ;  (e)  Mallang ; 
If)    Bafai    or    Gurz-mar ;    (g)    Jalalia ; 
<(fc)Sohagia;  (t)Naksb-bandia  and  (j)  Bawa 
Firay.    All  these  have  their  own  rules  and 
castoms ;  some  of  them  are  ascetic  devotees, 
«ating  if  given  to  eat,  but  never  begging ; 
some  largely  use  intoxicating  fluids  and 
T^etable  snbatanoes;  some,  as  the  Salik, 
have  wives,  the  Mi^znb  and  Azad  have  no 
wives,  and  some  of  the  Galandars  marry  and 
some  do  not.  There  are  among  mah'omedans 
in  IndiS)  good,  devout  men,  leadingpnre  and 
holy  lives,  eanwstly  seeing  for  the  tn\th, 
ealtivating  literature  assidnously  ;  but  they 
.  are  compelled  by  the  maltitude  of  ordinary 
people  to  retire  into  the  peaceful  shade,  as 
the  purity   of  their  lives  begets  for  them 
the  objectionable  name  of  Wehabi.  The 
mahomedans  in  India,  when  their  'limited 
education  is  considered,  are  but  little  super- 
stitious.   They  believe  in  Mahomed  as  an 
intercessor  and  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.    They  believe  that  at  death,  the 
sonl  will  be  judged,  and  that  the  angels  Nakir 
and  Mankir  will  visit  it  in  the  tomb  to 

ristion  as  to  the  lif^  on  earth*.  They  believe 
t  eXi  must  cross  the  Pnl-i-Sirat,  a  bridge 
for  the  good  bat  a  sharp  sword  to  the 
vioked :  they  believe  in  a  purgatory  called 
Iraf;  and  in  places  of  future  rewards  and 
pnnishments  and  they  picture  tbe  latter 
as  fearful.  But  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  place 
as  enunciated  in  the  Koran,  is  the  grossest 
that  any  race  has  ever  promulgated  or 
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given  credence  to.    Tbe  wild  himtn 
of  America  have  sublime  notions  of  a 
life ;  hebrews    were  in  conflict  as 
immortality  of  the   soot ;   the  bs 
believe  in  absorption  or  annil 
release  from  all  the  troubles  and 
mundane  existence,  axxd  christiaiu 
tbe  future  to  be  a  spiritnal  life, 
doctrines  taught  in  toe  Koran  u 
oooapatioDs  in  heaven  are  whoRy 
to  that  book  and  its  believers.  For. 
the  Koran  says  (Ch.  It.,  p|>  893-894.) 
shall  repose  on  conches  the  linings 
of  3ba'U  be   of    thick    silk,  in 
with    gold :   and    the    fruit  of 
gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand  to 
Which,  therefore,  of  yonr  Loid's 
will    ye      ungratefully     deny  P 
in  sbalL    receive  them  beantifal 
refraining  their  eyes  from  beboP 
besides  their  spouses,  whom  no 
have  deflowered  before  them,  nei 
genins  ;  (which,  therefore,  of  jaa 
benefits  will  ye  nugratefnlly  deny  F) 
complexions  like  nwies  and  peeilB  *  * 
besides  these^  there  shall  be  tut 
gardens:  ***  of adark green,  bi 
them  shall  be  two  fountains 
plenty  of  water  *  *   In  noh  of 
be  fruits  and  palm  trees  and 
*  *   Therein  shall  be  a^eeable  m 
ous  damsels :  *  *  having  fine  i> 
and  kept  in  pavilions  from  public 
whom  no  man  shall  have  deflow 
their  destined  spouses,  nor  any 
Tberain  shall  they  delight  themsol 
on  green  cushions  and  beautiful 
Such  is  the  mahomedan  heaven, 
was  a  moDbtheist  and  an  ioonodait 
the  final  struggle,  lifting  np  bis 
exclaimed,  "  l^y  Oodbeurfrom 
make  the  tomhe  of  his  serrsnta 
prayers."  The  very  last  words  be 
to  utter  as  he  expired,  as  if  in 
unseen  visitor,  were,  "  In  the 
the  blest  on  high." 

Ali   the   son   of  Abu  Talib, 
cousin  and  companion  of  Habomed, 
son-in-law,  he   naving  married 
Mahomed's  only  surviving  ohiidj . 
first  of  tbe  family  of  the  Kor^ 
the    new    faith.  Notwitbst 
claims,  and  his  personal  meriia 
on  the  death  Ot  Mahomed,  in  hii 
in  A.  D.  G32,  and  in  the  eleventh 
Hejira^  Ali  was  not  noogaMAt^ 
oessor,  but  Abu  Bakr  was  eo 
aftOT  a  reign  of  two  .jq^  was  i 
Omar  who  was  asaasunated  io 
year  of  his  reign,  fie,  again,  was  n ' 
Othman,  and  then,  in  A.  p-  656, 
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With  Ali*a  rnle  mrcra  poHttcnl  conTBlsionfi 
entined.  The  earliest  arose  from  the  intti- 
gaes  of  Afnita  and  after  such  were  settlml, 
tlie  governor  of  Srria,  Moawiynh  ibn  Abi 
SdRan,  tlireir  off  his  alleginTico  to  AM  and 
bad  himself  proclainied  Khalif  of  the  vexteni 
pmrinces.  An  appeal  to  arms  restilted  in 
the  defwafc  of  Ali,  after  a  deRuItory  war  of 
102  days,  and  AH  then  retired  to  KiiffH  in 
ChaldeB,  on  the  bankn  of  the  Enphrafc!]. 
The  people  of  Karnnd  in  ihe  sontlt  of  Persia 
believe  Ali  to  be  a  (jml,  and  they  nre  styled 
the  Ali  lllahi.  The  shinh  sect  of  inahnme- 
dnns  consider  that  Alt  onght  to  liave  been 
the  first  khalif.  lu  Khomsan,  AH  is  nsuaUy 
Ktyled  Shah-i-mardaii  **  King  of  meu." 

The  khiijah  sect,  the  entire  Ismaili  sects  aH 
ivorahip  Alt  as  an  incnmato  deity  and  the 
present  incarnation  (1867)  is  A^  Mahomed, 
a  pensioner  of  the  British  Ghivernmeut  at 
Bum  bay. 

The  tombs  of  mahomedftns  have  nsunlly 
been  of  earth,  or  anbiiked  brick,  but  every 
aialeriHl  is  eniployied,  arid  iiames  are  even 
engraved  on  the  tomb.  Tho  toinh  stone  of  a 
man  is  distinguished  by  h  raised  part  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  a  wonmiibya  depresBion. 
The  prevalent  fr>rm  in  India  of  mahoniednn 
^hiiIm  of  the  rich  is  a  dnrk  or  black  tomb- 
stone with  Terses  of  the  Koran  engraved  on 
it,  and  covered  by  a  uupuln.  Some  of  these 
,  are  very  magnificent.  Those  of  the  Adal 
Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijupore  and  Ongi  have 
fiti-aofed  mnch  attention,  as  atHu  have  those 
of  the  Braliniini  dynasty  at  Qulbiirgah  nnd 
Kntiib  Sliahi  dyns-sty  at  GDlcnudali,  The 
cupolas  at  Koza  where  Anrmigzeb  is  buried 
have  not  any  display,  and  tlmt.  of  Aumnj-zeb 
w  the  leiiHt  oslenriittouH.  Hin  daughter's 
toraba  at  AnrungHbad  iH  nuignifii-ent  nnd 
many  of  the  tombs  at  Dellii  and  Agm  are 
great.  Btructnres.  That  of  Miimtaz  Be[;nni. 
known  as  the  Tiij  Miihal  is  purticuhu-ly  re- 
mnrkable.  The  reformers  aniongKfc  the 
inahomedHns  consider  that  unbaked  biick  oi 
Gfuth  shonld  alone  be  nsed.  The  protesiant 
ctiri^ttian  dootiiiie  tJiat  man,  in  all  that  he  can 
do  of  good,  is  still  witliont  merit,  is  not  shared 
hi  hy  the  miflioraedans,  the  bnddhists  or 
hiadooB,  who  consider  that  a  personal  merit  is 

Stned  by  their  good  doing,  and  a  mahonie- 
n  passing  a  foneral  tarns  with  it  a  short  way 
leads  bis  ahonlder  to  convey  the  body  to 
™*  grave,  thereby  bringing  a  merit  on  him- 
,  *^lf-  libbomedaniRm  has  made  little  pmgi-ess 
•mongst  the  BedoniR.    They  still  turn  to- 
wards the  son,  as  he  is  liiing  and  go 
throogb  certain  formnlos  uf  adoration  and 
'?^«tion.    They  despise  pilgrtmsge  and 
the  fast  of  the  Bantaizan,  and  they  sacrifice 
and  camels  at  the  tombs  of  their 
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kinstnen.  1'he  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  a 
seventh  part  of  Turkey,  are  mahomedao, 
most  of  Tiirkifth  Arabia,  all  Peri!ifl,Atghan- 
iatan,  the  Khanats  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara., 
parts  of  'rnrkestan,  mach  of  N.  W.  India, 
parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The*  mamiers  of  the 
Bodotns  are  those  of  extreme  1ieence,and  com- 
iriunity  would  better  express  their  relaxation 
of  the  mahoraedan  law,  than  polygamy. 
Mahomed  himFieIf,in  theKomn,ncknowledged 
that  he  could  make  nothing  of  them,  they 
are  beings  movable  as  water,  and  incapable 
'if  receiving  a  permanent  impression. 
In  the  Jowf,  the  Arabs  long  al»ndoned 
the  very  name  of  mahomedanism,  for  a  local 
fetichixm  and  semi  Snbsan  worship,  pmyers 
to  the  snn  and  sacrifiees  to  the  dead.  And 
thoogh  the  Wahnbi  sect  endeavoured  to  force 
it  npon  them  in  its  most  vigid  form,  they 
only  met  witli  a  limited  snccesD. 

Mahomedans  are  bound  to  recognise  pro- 
fessors of  mahomedanism,  being  enjoined  to 
do  so  in  the  Koran ;  Do  not  aay 
to  one  who  meets  you  and  salntes  you, 
"yon  are  not  a  true  believer,"  and  *'0yo 
true  believers  avoid  suspicions  for  sus- 
picion is  oflen  a  crime"  are  texts 
known  to  ell  and  generally  obeyed. 
Hence  the  pronouncing  of  the  first  part  of 
the  creed  Ln  illah  il  Allah,  there  is  no  deity 
but  God,  entitles  the  speaker  to  a  /kvonra' 
ble  reception. 

Mahomedans  in  India  are  cUvided  into  the 
four  great  claffses,  Syed,  Shaikh,.  Uoghnl 
and  Patlisn.  The  Arab  shaikh  are  of  three 
origins,  the  Koreishee,  Mahomed's  tribe ; 
the  Siddeqee,  Aboo  Bakr's  tribe ;  and  the 
Karooqee  or  Oomer's  tribe.  The  Syed  are 
alt  descendants  of  Mahomed  throngh  his 
daughter  Fatimab.  The  Moghul  are  of 
two  countries,  the  Iranee  or  Persian  and 
Tooranee  or  Turkish.  l*he  Pathan  are 
mahomedans  from  Afghtinistan.  These  classes 
may  be  and  aire  often,  indifferently  of.  the 
sliiiih  or  sunnee  sect  of  mahomedanism. 
There  aiv  other  small  sects  and  dassep, 
as  the  Nowaet,  the  Ghair*Mekdi,  Ishmaelee, 
Lnbbay,  Bora,  &c. 

Mahomedanism  comprises  five  divine 
commands.  Ist. — Knlmah  patbna,  or  con- 
fession of  faith. 

2iid. — ICumaz  kama,  or  prayers. 
3rd.—  Boza  rakbua,  or  fasting. 
4ih. — Zukat  dena,  or  alms-giving. 
5th. — Makkay  ka  haj  kama,  or  piU 
grimage  to  Mecca. 

The  prinrapal  places  for  minor  pil- 
grimages are  the  tomb  of  A1H,  called 
Mash'bid-i-AIi  at  Nej'f  near  Cufa ;  the 
shrine  of  Imam  Hoseiu  at  Kerbela,  and 
that  of  Imam  Raza  at  Khu- 
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rnsRftn,  bnt  all  the  namerons  Imam-zadeh 
and  tombsof  hoi  J  characters,  throughout  the 
country,  are  visited.  The  miuor  pit- 
f^rimage  is  termed  a  ziyarat,  as  disbingaished 
from  the  faiy  or  gi-eat  pilgiimage  to  Mecca. 
Of  the  mahom^an  saints  of  India  are 
Abd-ool-qadir  eamauted  Gows-ool-Azam 
1-he  great  oontemplatiTe,  bom  at  Jal, 
near  Bagdad,  A.  H.  471  (A.  D.  1078-79). 
He  Tras  endowed  with  great  virtue  and  with 
the  gift  of  miracles,  had  many  disciples,  and 
is  still  much  revered.  He  is  called  Shaikh, 
but  was  a  Syed,  L  e.,  of  the  race  of  Hosein, 
and  died  in  A.  H.  671  (A.  D.  1175),  aged  ' 
ninety-seven  years.  Where  he  died  or  was 
buried  does  not  appear. 

Sooltan  Sorwur,  at  Balooch,  fpnr  coss 
from  Mooltan,  was  distinguished  fur 
piety  and  purity  of  manners,  and  died  as  a 
martyr  with  his  brother,  fighting  against  a 
troop  of  idolaters,  and  was  buried  wiUi  his 
wife  (who  died  of  grief)  and  his  son,  in  the 
same  tomb.  Several  miracles  are  related  as 
having  happened  at  his  tomb.  A  camel's 
leg,  when  broken,  was  forthwith  made 
whole ;  the  blind,  the  leprous,  the  impotent 
were  cured. 

Shah  Shums  ood  Deen,  Dariai,  at 
Depaldal  in  Lahore.  He  is  stated  to  have 
had  even  a  pious  hindoo  among  his  dis- 
ciples. The  latter  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  the  saint 
directed  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  lo !  the 
liindoo  found  himself  among  his  relations 
and  fHends  on  that  sacred  stream,  in  which 
(as  he  supposed)  he  bathed  with  them.  On 
opening  his  eyes  again,  he  atoiightway 
fbund  himself  beside  hia  spiritual  guide  in 
Ijahore.  1^  tomb  is  guarded  by  hmdoos, 
who  will  not  resign  their  posts  to  the  mabo- 
medans.  It  is  also  related  that  some  car- 
penters having  proceeded  to  cat  down  a  ee 
which  grew  near  his  tomb,  split  it  into  many 
pieces  for  use.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice 
was  heard  ;  the  earth  shook,  and  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  arose  of  itself;  the  workmen  fled 
terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not  fail  tu  resume 
its  flourishing  condition. 

Qntnb  Sahib,or  Qatnb  ud  Din,  near  Delhi. 
Be  lies  buried  at  Qootoob,  a  town  near 
Delhi  named  after  bim,  in  whibh  tibe  late 
Bhah  Alum  and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Delhi  are  buried.  His  tomb  is 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  he  being  one 
of  the  most  renowned  and  venerated  of  the 
mahomedau  saints. 

Sheikh  Baha  ood  Deen,  Zakaria, 
bom  at  Cotcaror  in  Mooltan.  Be  was  a 
great  traveller,  having  it  is  said,  overrun 
Pwulk  aiud  Tnrkey,  and  a  diaoiple  for  some 
time  of  Shibab  ood  De«a'  Sohormmrdee  at 
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Ba.gd&d.    He  died  on  the  7th  Biifw, 

(A.  D.  7th  September  ISGO), 
buried  at  Mooltan. 

Fnrreed-ood-Deen,    bom  at  G 
near   Mooltan.     He  was  ra  h(dy, 
by  his  look  clods  of  earth  were 
into  lumps  of  sugar.   He  waa  therd) 
named  Sbakuvganj,  the  treasury  cl 

Sheikh  Shaxif  boo  Ali  Qaiaodar, 
at  Panipnt,  a  town  thirty  coss  oc 
of  Delhi,  U\  irhich  capitid  he  came 
years  of  age,  and  became  a  discijile  of 
uob-ood-Deen.     He  devoted  liii 
twenty  years  to  external  scienca; 
which  he  threw  all  liis  books  iu  the 
and  began  to  travel  for  religious  ii 
In  Asia  Minor  he  profited  greatly 
society  of  Shams  Tubreez  and 
Roomi.    He  then  returned  home,  Ii 
tired  and  worked  miracles,  and  is 
have  died  A.  H.  724  (AD.  1323-24.?; 

Shah  Kizam  ood  Deen  Anlia,  by 
supposed  to  hare  been  born  at  Gsma, 
G30  (A.D.  1622-3),  and  by  others  in ' 
(A.D.  12S6)  at  Badaam,  a  town  in 
vince  of  Delhi  where  he  lived. 
A.  H.  726  (A.D.  1825),  and  was 
Delhi,  hord  by  the  tomb  of  Q 
Din.  Through  hia  great  piety  he 
sidered  one  uf  the  most  eminent 
Hindoostan. 

Kabir,  a   celebrated  hindoo 
equally  revered  by  hindoos  and 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Kabeer 
ICanak  Panthee,  from  which  Nuuk, 
of  the  Sikhs,  borrowed  the  reli^ous 
which  he  propagated  with  the  greatest 
Baba  Lai.   A  darvesh  (and  lik 
hindoo)  who  dwelt  at  Dhianpoor  b 
vince  of  Lahore,  the  founder  of  a  seot 
Baba  Lali.  He  held  frequent  convc 
the  snbject  of  religion  with  Uara 
oldest  son  of  Shah  Jaliac,  and  brother 
ugzeb,  which  have  been  published  in 
Stan  yiork  by  Chandarblian  Shah  Jul 
Shah  Dola,  died  intheseventeeuUi. 
the  reign  of  Alumgeer,  was  at  firsta 
Humayandar  Sialkoti  in  Lahore 
seems  afterwards   to  liave  attained 
affluence  as  well  as  fiune ;  for,  hainag 
at  Gh'hotee  Goojral  (little  Guerat), 
tanks,  dug  wells,  founded  mc 
bridges,  and  embelUshed  the  city- 
wonder,  for  though  his  contempoi 
to  visit  him  from  fur  and  near,  aad 
him  presents  of  gold,  money,  and 
jects,  he  returned  to  each  three  or: 
mere  than  he  received.    His  gencKMitf 
snob,  that  had  he  fae«i  oontempsisiy 
H«tim  Tai,  no  one  would  hare : 
the  name  of  that  lierp;>  i 
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SyeA  Shah  Zoohoor,  distingatehecl  by  bis 
wisdom,  piefcy>  and  austerity  of  life.  He 
built  a  small  monastery  of  earth  at  Allaha- 
bad^ whioh  still  remains.  He  was  oelebrated 
for  his  mimules,  and  by  his  prayers  tbe  most 
frif^fnl  uhronic  eomplaiats  were  immediately 
renumsd,  of  which  an  inatanoe  is  given  in 
respeot  to  th«  oase  of  the  governor  of  Allaha- 
bad, nawab  Oomdat  col  Moolk  Ameer  Khan 
Zoohoor  boasted  of  having  lived  three 
hnndred  years. 

Sheikh  Mahomod  Ali  Hasin  Jilani  bis 
totnb  is  at  Baxftr,  where  he  died  In  A.  H. 
1180  (A.D.  176ti-7',  distingaished  for  his 
tuience,  learning,  and  literary  talents.  He 
wrote  in  both  {nrose  and  V6i^  with  eqmil 
skill. 

'ilio  two  most  saccessfnl  religioas  diffn- 
sionB  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  are 
fattddhiBm  aud  mahomedanism.  Kaoh  creed 
owed  ita  fmgin  to  the  euthosjasm  of  a 
Mog^e  indtvidaal,  and  eauh  was  rapidly 
propagated  by  nnmbera  of 'keolooa  followers. 
Bet  here  the  parallel  ends ;  for  tbe  Koran  of 
Mahomed  was  addrettsed  wbolly  to  the  "  pas- 
auns"  of  mankind,  by  the  promised  {^ratifica- 
tion of  human  desires  both  iuthis  world  and 
ill  the  next ;  while  the  Dharma  of  Sakya 
Mnui  was  addressed  wholly  to  tbe  "  iutellect," 
and  songht  to  wean  mankind  from  the  plea- 
saresand  vanities  of  this  life  by  pointing  to 
Uu-traositoriness  of  all  hnman  enjoyment. 
Hahomed  uoUieved  this  saccesA  .by  tbe  offer 
of  material  or  bodily  pleasures  in  the  next 
li&,  while  Sakya  snooeeded  by  the  promise 
of  eternal  deliverance  of  tbe  soul  from  the 
loiters  of  immorality.  The  former  propa- 
giUed  his  religion  by  the  raercilops  edge  of 
tbe  sword ;  the  latter  by  the  persuasive 
voice  of  tbe  missionary.  The  sangaiuary 
career  of  tbe  mabomedau  was  lighted  by  tbe 
larld  flamea  of  bnrning  oities ;  tbe  pef^eful 
pn^resB  of  tlie  baddhitit  whs  illuminated  by 
the  oheerfnt  faces  of  the  sick  in  monnHtiu 
hospitals,  aud  by  the  happy  smiles  of  tra- 
vellers reposing  in  dharmsalas  by  tbe  road 
sida  In  the  Muhawanso,  p.  249,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  UpatisHo,  sou  of  Buddha  Das, 
built  iioaiutals  for  oripples,  for  pregnant 
wonm,  and  for  the  blind  and  diseased. 
Dhatnsena  (p.  256)  built  hospitals  for 
ooppleB  and  sick.  Buddha  Das  himself 
(p.  215)  ordained  a  physician  for  every  ten 
vill^es  <xt  the  high  road,  and  built  asylums 
for  the  crippled,  deformed,  and  destitute. 
Tbe  one  was  tbe  person itication  of  bodily 
^^itivity  and  material  eujoyment;  the  other 
wu  the  genius  of  corporeal  ab&tiueuoe,  aud 
rat^leetoal  contemplation.  There  is  a 
mrious  coincidenue  alBo  in  the  manner  of 
the  death  of  the  two  teachers. 
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the  buddhistR,  Maro,  the  Angel  ef  Death, 
wailed  upon  Sakya  to  learu  when  it  wonld 
be  his  pleasure  to  die.  Some  mahomedaus 
assert  tbe  same  of  Mahomed.  Asrail,  the 
Angel  of  Death,  entered  the  chamber  of  tho 
sick  man  to  announce  that  "  be  was  e^oin- 
ed  not  to  intofpre  with  the  soul  of  God's 
prophet,  without  an  entire  aequiescenc©  on 
his  part." 

In  North  Wcsfem  India,  a  khetri  convert 
from  Hindui8m,or  any  convert  &om  Sikhism, 
is  styled  a  Sheikb.and  converts  from  inferior 
races  are  styled  Moguls  and  Pathans. 

The  number  of  mahomedan  sects  is  not 
great,  as  a  broad  distinction  they  are  gene* 
mlly  classed  as  Sbiuh  and  as  Snnni,  but 
the  six  bodies  of  sectarians  who  oppose  tho 
Sunni  are  classed  by  themasKafziab,  Khar- 
jiab,  Jabriab,  Kadriab,  Jahmiah  and  Mar- 
jiah,  each  of  whom  are  broken  np  into 
smaller  bodies.  Before  the  end  of  tke  first 
century,  the  ascetic  turn  and  the  theosopby 
insefMurable  ther^rom,  a  combination  styled, 
among  the  Arabs  Sufi,  had  arisen.  This 
made  rapid  strides ;  and  in  the  end  of  tho 
third  century,  was  already  itself  the  subject 
of  learned  workfi,  and  tbe  mahomedan  world 
bas  carried  this  system  to  the  utmost 
extreme.  Their  Sufi  outstrip  in  every 
point  of  view  both  the  bindu  Jogi  and  the 
christian  monks.  Tbe  asceticism  of  the 
Sufi  is  more  systematic,  their  pantheistiu 
teaching  deeper  and  more  consistent,  and 
their  vices  more  enormous,  thui  those  of 
any  other  people.  Spinoza  and  Sohelling 
are  left  far  behind  by  Ibn  Arabi.  But  a 
deep  metaphysical  system  may  be  found 
among  all  rude  nations;  for  the  snper- 
natnratist  has  no  need  of  learning,  dreams 
sutfice  for  him.  Dr.  Spreugoi'  tracud 
an  essential  element  of  early  Moslem  liteta- 
ture  to  the  proud  sapremacy  of  Islam  ;  aud 
illustrates  the  position  by  the  analogy  of  tbu 
British  in  India.  Ho  says:— "One  must 
live  and  iaboar  in  India  to  know  to  what 
grand  aspirations  this  feeling  of  supremacy 
gives  birth.  The  heroic  defence  of  Lucknow 
aud  tbe  daring  uiege  of  Delhi  in  1857,  prove 
to  what  a  pitch  of  greatuesa  such  influences 
lead.  The  pride  of  belonging  to  the  domi- 
nant nation  makes  every  man  a  hero;  aud, 
even  in  the  domain  of  mind  produces  under 
such  circumstances,  the  elements  of  great- 
ness. In  tbe  days  of  Muavia,  the  finest 
provinces  of  tho  world,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  40  millions  sterling,  were  at  tli«  feet  of 
the  conquering  mahomodaus.  All  non- 
Moslems  were  their  slaves.  And  it  was 
this  tliat  moulded  tho  heroic  character 
of  Uie  wabomedan  world^  Sapremacy 
Accoi*ding  to  '  begot  atuiUTauce. — i'efrief'/S 
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Araieh-i-SIahaJil^  Jlerld.  p.  4  32,  Price's 
Mahenwiadan  history,  Vol.  I  p.  16.  The 
Bhilta  To}iea.CHnn{vglia'ni,p.  54.  3)i',  SpreTtger. 
HerkloU  Kanwi^i' Iilam. 

MAHOMEDABAl).    See  Kolii-nokreli. 

MAHOMED  ALI,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
was  recognised  by  tlie  treaty  of  Paris  m 
an  iadepeudeiit  suvereiga.  ■  He  had  fievei-ai 
brothers,  Abdal  lUhim;  Abdul  Wahab 
Khan  and  Mafnz  Khan.  His  father,  Anwar 
ud-din,  vhen  about  seventy  yearsold,  foneht 
and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ambonr,  in  1749, 
on  which  Mahomed  A)i  fled  to  Tdchtuopol;. 
Aftei'  the  defeat  of  the  Fi-etich  in  tlie  Carnn- 
tiu^  Mahomed  AH,  sncceeded  to  the  throne, 
and  was  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763.  From  timl  time  till  his  death  ia  17^)5, 
the  Cariiatio  was  occasiouHlly  uuder  his  rule 
hud  at  times  under  tlie  civil  and  military 
adtniointration  of  the  British.  In  179-5,  he 
was  aacceeded  by  his  pldeHt  son,  Ooindat-nl 
Uuira,  wlio  died  in  1801,  when  the  Brirish 
pat  aside  Oumdat-ul  Unira'n  son,  Alt  Hor- 
saitt.aDd  planed  his  nephew  Azim-ud  Dowlah 
on  the  throne.  0!Ua  British  in  IB56,  on  the 
demise  of  Mahomed  Glions,  grandson  of 
Azirn-ud-Dowlah,  finally  aboliHhed  the 
titular  nabi>b,  from  which  follu^ved  lon^  t)at 
tinsucceBsf  iil  efforts  to  Keat  pi-ince  Azini  Jah, 
the  second  son  of  Azirn-nd  Duwia  on  the 
luustind. — Malleson'BT'Wytch/ia  ituHa. 

MAHOMED-  BIN  ABDALL.VH,  See 
Khaiif. 

MAMOMED-BIN-KASIM.  a  peiiei-al  of 
the  caliph  Wulid,  about  A.  D.  718  ovur- 
i-an  Gnzerat  and  was  advanchig  on  Chetore 
when  he  was  met  by  Bappa  and  eutirely 
defeated. 

MAHOMED  SHAH,  emperor  of  Delhi, 
was  the  son  of  sltah  Jehan  and  eac- 
oeeded  Baffia  ud  Dowlah.  He  was  i-aiKed 
to  the  throne  by  tlie  two  bWtherii  Abdallali 
and  Hassain  A)i ;  bat  one  of  these  brotlierK 
Bubseqaently  fell  in  battle  against  Mahomed 
Shall,  and  the  other  was  asaaf>8inated  by  his 
courtiers.  The  reign  of  Mahomed  Sliah 
was  indolent  and  irresolute.  He  offended 
Ktsam-nl>Malk  who  iuvired  Tamas  Knli 
..Ehftn  to  invade  India.  Tamas  Kuli  Klian 
defeated  Mahomed  Shah,  in  1739,  bat  re- 
instated him  on  his  throne  reoeiviug  tlie 
oession  of  all  the  prorinoes  went  of  the 
Indus  rtT6r,  Mahomed  Shah  af^rwards 
ruled  timerously.  In  l748tJ)e  sent  his  sou 
Ahmed  Shah  and  his  minister  Kamr-nd 
din,  agaiuBt  the  Abdalli  but  his  miuister 
was  slain,  and  in  April  Mahomed  Shah,  on 
hearing  of  the  death,  died  of  convulsions. 
Onm. 

MAHOMED  TAGHALAQ.  Juna  Khan, 
upon  the  deatli  o£  Lis  lather,  mooutcd 
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the    throne   nuder  the  naow  of 
Maliomincd,  but  he  is  known  in  hi 
Malionied  Tnglialaq.     A  mad  expedi ' 
1337  was,  ucuoi'ding  to  Firishta's 
directed  ngaiuKfc  China.  Of  the  furce^ 
both  that  historian  and  Ibn  Batata 
mate  at    one    hundred  thousand 
Ix^ides  iiifnutr}',  suanwly  any 
tell  the  tale,  except  the  fow  who  Iwd 
left  to  gnrribou  fiosts  iu  rear  of  tlte 
It  is  difficult  to.  guess  by  what  poiub 
host  entered  the  Himalaya,  uor  liat 
town  of  Jidiah  at  the  base  of  tlieuwa 
meiit:iitiitid  by  Ibn  Batata,  been  ide 
wliich  would  ascertain  tlte  posttico. 
mtiiiitniueJ  an  enormoufi  royal  OKtabl" 
aiiKloguu^  to  the  Gubelinx,  or  wea 
silk  aud  go\d   brocade,  tu  provide 
for  his  |ii-esenta  mid  fur  the  ladies  of 
palace.    He  is  ^'aid  to  have  been  the 
elegant  aud  most  accomplished  pri~ 
his  Hge,    but   fajl     of    wild  pcV 
aggraudisemeut.->-lfu7/e«0K*«  FnaA 
Tmttt.    Ki4.   et  JSairuHe,  xiii  18>{. 
GaOtay  II.  p.  412.  Brigqiiy  The  Kinm. 

MAHONIA  NEPAULENSIS.  D.  C. 
of  Berberi.s  LeschouaultiL — Wailf  also 
Nepal  eii  nia.  — Syr, 

MAHOOR.    Hisp.  Aconitamf 
MAHOR.     Bkxo.  riiupiuella 

MAHOIU.     HiKD.  Solanum 
also  S-  JTunrhnoarpnm. 

ilAHOT&EE  ?  Hibiscns  till 

MAHK.    A  race  occupyiug  U 
other  tniots  in  upper  Sind;  the 
iulmbitaubi  of  tlie  cuuhtTT  between  Bli 
tlnd  Baliawulpnre.— ibVff'ot. 

M  A  HRATTA  GOVEBNU  ENTS 
IKDIA,  have  been  iu  number  seven, 

(1).  Tlie  family  of  SevajL  r^as  (rf 
tarah,  fimuded  lu  A.  D.  Iii44  bv  SI 
sabluuiar  uf  the  Caruntio  under  Au~ 
bestowing  jngii-es  ou  his  sou8,giviugT~ 
to  Ekojee.  His  son  Siv)tji,lhe  foander 
Maliratta  empire  waA  bom  in  1627, 
rigid  iun)attersc<mnect«d  with  tlie  hinds 
giun.  When  only  16  years  old,  he  I 
baud  of  people  residents  of  the  Mm 
ravines  of  the  ghats,  and  snbsequenUy 
oessant  predatory  ezoursintn  largely 
ed  his  poBsessious.  In  1664  he  fda: 
Stirat  In  16d9.hetreacheoittly  slabM 
Khan,  a  general  of  the  Adil  Shafai 
at  ail  interview.  He  was  altmutely 
iiig  aggressions  on  the  M<^hnl  territo  ' 
making  treaties  with  their  ruler  Ai 
aud  at  length,  he  completely  routed 
pitched  battle  an  imperial  army  of 
men  whom  Aurungiub  bad  sent 
Muhubbat  Khiui.    Ourtite  death  of  Um 
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nf  Bejapore,  in  1672,  Bevaji  anuezed  alHbe 
Cuuoan  with  the  exueptiou  of  the  Kiiglisli, 
Purta^oe«e  and  AbyHfuiiian  Bettieiueute,  aod 
araoined  royalty  at  Btiigbur  iu  tbe  Gt\\  Joue 
1674,  and  for  the  ivtixt  18  moiiUis  he  was 
euga^^ed  in  extending  hia  posBeiaion  to  the 
nontli,  exautiiig  the  Choutba  cr  qaartet- 
idiare  of  the  reTenaes  and  annexiug  the 
doiniuioiis  of  his  half  broU'er  Veuknji.  Ue 
Koddeoly  died  in  April  1680  at  Bairee. 
Yrom  this  time,  a  tronuled  period  of  osprpn- 
tiuna  oocarrad  till  1 7U7,  wlien  ou  tlie  death 
of  Aaruugub,  Slvaji  II,  sou  of  Siimbha,  uick* 
named  Sbao-ji,  wati  released  aitd  crowned  at 
Sattnrab  lu  March  170S.  His  nominal  sac- 
o«8Mor  was  Kam  Kaja  1749,  but  the  power 
rimted  with  Ihe  Peshwa  or  miuister,  the  last 
uf  whom,  Baji  Kao,  suireudei-ed  to  and  was 
peuKiuned  hy  theBritiBli  iu  181B.  PerlabSiva 
4)r  $iuh  was  re-inHtated  at  Satuurah  by  the 
Bribiah  on  April  11 ,1818,buthe  was  dethroned 
in  184:0,  and  sent  to  Bejdares,  hia  brather 
baing  niieed  iu  his  place,  and  tlie  iamily 
became  extinct  with  this  brothers  demise. 

{"i).  The  PetkieaB  of  PoonaJt^  wei-e  here- 
dibii-y,  and  afler  the  roign  of  Sivajt  II,  in 
1749,  they  assnmed  the  power  of  the  Sat- 
tarah  suvot-eigns  in  the  military  goveru- 
luent  estai)liKhed  by  Sivaji  the  firsb 
ill  16Gy.  Their  open  power  lasted  from 
1740,  when  BiUaji  Bujeo  lioo,  Rocoeeded 
hia  father  and  died  after  the  battle  of 
Pauiput,  until  1818,  when  the  next  Baji 
Ktttf  yielded  to  the  Brilish  on  the  l^rd  June 
ftud  was  pensioned.  Nana  Furnuvia,  Kitrkun 
uf  Uadbuji  Bao  Belal,  died  Noveniber  1771. 

(3)  .  The  Biwu^  Uajiu  of  Nagpur,  com- 
menuud  iu  1 734,  when  Bu^bc^i  Bhonsla  watt 
uomiuatcd  Sena  Sahib  Sutu  f»r  geuenil 
uf  tlta  Mabratta  confederacy.  The  family 
heoanw  extinct  iu  1805  during  the  udmiuis- 
tratinn  of  Ix>rd  Dalhonsie,  ou  the  demitte 
uf  GooEur,  grandson  of  Itaghnji,  who,  iu 
lkil8,  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when 
Madaji  (Appa  Sahib)  was  depOKed.  Appa 
Bahib  having  sncceeded  Panoji,  an  idiot, 
vrbom  he  strangled. 

(4)  .  TheS^idia  family,  now  tbe  Gwalior 
^j&ha,  oamo  from  a  faoiity  near  Sahara. 
The  first,  1721,  llanojee  Sindia  waa  an 
*^cerin  the  Peiihwa's  army.  In  182.'i,  Baisa 

widow  of  Dowlas  Bao,  adopted  Jankuji, 
^ho  aammed  tbe  reina  of  government  in 


(6).  The  HolLar  family  roso  from  Wul- 
"wBao  Hidkar  1724,  an  officer  of  note 
^  the  Peshwa's  array,  and  obtained  the 
Jaghire  in  Ualwa  iu  17^0.  The  names 
this  family  most  familiar  to  history  nie 
»Me  of  Abilya  Bai  in  the  middle  of  tlie  ISth 
century.  Jcswaut  Baa  HoJkar  uu  iUcgiti- 
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mate  son,  who  (1707)  maintained  predatoiy 
rale,  and  iu  1805  died  insane.  In  1811,  bis 
widow  Tulai  B>u,  adopted  his  illegitimate 
child  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  with  whom  waa 
funght  the  battle  of  Mehdapnr  in  1818.  lo 
1 8H4,  Martand  Bao  an  adopted  son  was  dis- 
poBsetised  by  Hari  Hulkar,  tlie  late  chief. 

(o).  The  Qaikwar  family,  now  reigning 
at  Baroda,  iu  Gnjerat,  spmug  iu  1 720,  from 
Uammiyi  G&ekwfti-  (Sliamsber  Bahadoor)  an 
officer  under  Khandi  Bao  Holkar,  and  tliej 
ruled  till  the  ii-eaty  with  the  Britbdi  Govern- 
ment in  1802.  The  Maratbas  ■  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ovigtually  a  race  of  moau- 
taiueers,  in  Baglan  ou  the  ci-est  of  the  ghants, 
and  cultivating  the  fertile  valleys  or  mawals, 
aud  the  country  called  Mahaiashtra,  which 
is  firKt  mentioned  iu  Indian  hi&tot-y  iu  the 
Mahawanso,  probably  obtained  its  name  and 
received  a  ditiiinutive  language  from  tbe 
existence  of  a  Maiathi  dynasty  at  some  period 
not  i-ecoided  in  history.  Acoordiug  to  Ci>le- 
man  (Myth  p.  285)  the  original  Mabratta 
state  oumprebeuded  a  oouutry  of  gi-eat  uatui-al 
strengtli,  iuterspei'sed  with  moantaiua,  d^ 
files,  and  foptre8t>es.  The  best  modem  acconnta 
he  savR,  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  iucludod 
Kaudeish,  Unglau,  aud  pai-t  of  Borar,  extend- 
ing towards  the  north-east  as  far  as  Guzerat 
aud  the  Nerbuddab  river.  To  the  west,  the 
Mahiattas  possessed  the  narrow  hut  strong 
ti-act  of  country  which  boi-dors  on  the  Con- 
can,  and  sbretuhes  parallel  with  the  sea  from 
ueai*  Suiut  t-o  Caimra.  Thia  country  is  well 
calculated  for  the  mainteuauoe  of  defen- 
sive warffu^  but  tiiat  the  people  were 
not  of  the  militai'y  vaai^  is  proved  by  the 
names  of  t  heir  ])ai-i.icu1ar  tribes,  the  Kooubee, 
the  Danger,  and  the  Goalab }  or,  the  farmer, 
shepherd,  and  oow-herd ;  all  rural  occupations. 
The  exteriors  aku,  of  tbe  Hajpoot  and 
Mahamtta  mai-k  a  diSei-ent  origin.  The 
former  ia  i-euiatkable  for  the  giace  aud 
diguity  of  liis  )>ei-sou,  tbe  latter,  ou  tbe  con- 
trary, ia  of  dimiuutive  size,  in  general  badly 
made,  and  of  a  mean  rapacious  diaposition. 
The  Mahamtta  brahmans,  ahw,  differ  iu  their 
CQstoins  &-om  their  ueif^booi'B,  with  whom 
they  will  neither  associate  nor  intermarry. 
Major  Moor,  however,  ^ays  (p-  -41) 
that  the  Mabarattas  are  called  Maharaabtra 
iu  Sanskrit :  Malia  is  great  aud  iUnatrioos, 
and  Bashtra,  synonymona  with  Bajapntra, 
implies  tbeii-  royal  desoMit ;  and  l^eir  name 
also  iudicates  tl'iat  they  were  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  second  clans  ou  their  arrival 
iu  ludia,  and  of  course,  that  they  wero  not 
brahmana.  AVlien  these  udventurors  had 
obtained  power  aud  influence,  thoy  astfnmed 
the  snporior  titlo  of  Maha-Bashti-a  ;  and  by 
stiikiug  out  buuh  luttoi-u  a»  become  usclctis. 
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when  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  spoken 
dialectB,ipe  haTeHaharatta,or  Mahratta,  simi- 
larly as  we  have  Snrat,  from  Surasutra ;  and 
Oujarat,  from  Garja-Rashtra.  They  hare  no 
physical  fesemblanoe  to  any  of  the  Rajpnt 
trit>es.  it  is  certainly  extraordinary,  that  a 
nation  so  namerons  as  the  Mahrattas  ahonld 
hare  remained  almost  wholly  nnnotioed  in 
Indian  history  for  bo  lung  a  period  as  ft*om 
the  first  mahomedan  conqiiost  until  the  reign 
of  Aornngzebe ;  bat  it  appears  pi-(^ble  that 
prior  to  the  time  of  Serajee,  tba  MHhratta, 
Goantry,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Decoan, 
was  divided  into  little  priocipalities  and 
chiefships,  many  of  which  were  dependant 
on  the  neighbouring  mahommedan  princes, 
but  never  completely  brought  under  snbjec* 
tion.  Sevajee,  the  first  Mahratta  command- 
er, who  combined  the  efforts  of  these  dis- 
cordant chiefs  and  tribes,  was  born  in  A.  D. 
1626,  and  died  in  1680.  Hia  genealogy  being 
obscure,  his  adherents  were  ab  liberty  to  in- 
vent the  most  illnstrions,  and  accordingly 
traced  his  origin  from  the  ranahs  of  Odey- 
poor  (the  purest  of  the  Klietri  cante),  who 
ciMm  a  de(ioent,eqaalIy  fabulous,  from  Now- 
shirwau  the  just.  -  But  towards  the  cloxe  of 
thelSth  century,  they  suddenly  started  on 
a  career  of  conquest  daring  which  they  ob- 
tained the  control  over  a  great  portion  of 
India,  and  established  g^Ternments  of 
shorter  or  longer  duration  at  Poonah,  Satta- 
rah,  Qwalior,  Nagpore,  ludore,  Gajerat  and 
Travanoore.  Four-fiftha  of  its  words  have 
been  adopted  from  Sanscrit  ThatMahrattos 
even  of  the  highest  rank  have  not  a  dignified 
appeanuiee.  The/^are  hardy  and  active, 
under  the  Saropean  standard,  and  well  pro- 
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incarnate  in  Kandeh  Rao  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  an  opiweeaive  giant  named  Mani- 
mal,  at  a  place  in  the  Caraatic,  called  P^mer. 
The  giant  Manimal  made  a  most  dawpemto 
defence  gainst  Kandeh  Bao^  bnt  wss  it 
length  slain :  wherenpon  alt  the  oppMned 
subjects  of  this  giant  paid  adoration  to 
Kanddk  Rao,  to  ttie  naraber,  as  the  sbuy 
goes,  of  seven  crore  of  people,  whmeetliia 
avatam  is  called  TehUkhnt :  ynlatn  Tamil? 
meaoing  seven,  and  khnt,  or  koat,  being  a 
Mahratta  pronunciation  of  (100,00,000)  & 
hundred  lakh,  or  ten  millions.  A  haDdnme 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  this 
aVatara,  now  known  as  Kandoba,  is 
at  Jejnri  a  town  of  some  extent  slwiit 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Puonn. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beantifnl  country,  on  a 
high  hill,  and  has  a  very  oommandiu^  u)d 
msjestic  appesrance  :  the  temple,  waits 
around,  and  steps  up  to  it»  are  well  bottt,  of 
fine  stone.  The  mnrlidanii  or  musical  girls 
attached  to  it,  are  said  to  exceed  two  ass- 
dred  in  number.  A  great  tnany  brafansn 
reside  in  and  about  the  temple,  and  tomj 
Iwggara.  Kandoba  is  not  an  unoommoB* 
name  with  brahmans  and  other  hiudosfw 
instance,  Lakpat  Kandhi  Rao. 

The  efforts  of  the  Mahrattas  in  emaQcipst- 
ing  themselves  from  a  fbreign  yoke,  wen 
nrather  glided  nor  strengthened  by  any  ^ 
tinot  hope  or  desire.  They  became  ftee,  bit 
knew  not  how  to  remain  independent,  vo^ 
they  allowed  a  craf^  brahmin  to  tarn  tbatr 
aimless  aspiration  to  his  own  profit,  and  to 
found  a  dynasty  of  "  Peshwas"  on  tfa« 
aohievements  of  unlettered  sndras.  Aisbi- 
tions  soldiers  took  a  further  advantage  of  tha 


portioned  with  dark  skins  and  irregular  fea-  ■  spirit  called  up  by  Sevajee  bnt  as  it  ^ 
tnres  and  the  women  as  a  rule  are  not  well  i  sustained  by  aoy  pervading  religions  pniK»- 


favored.  They  are  sturdy  men,  rude,  roagh, 
boorish  and  illiterate,  bat  patient  nuder 
labour.  Their  fields  and  gardens  are  kept  in 
excellent  order  and  they  have  formed  good 
soldiers,  capable  of  endurance,  mncb  of  their 
tactics  having  resembled  that  of  the  Par- 
thians,  though  even  in   this,  Lord  Lake's 


energy  overcame  them.      They  have  all  [  tury  are  once  more  shepherds  and  tillwfl 


pie  of  action  a  few  generations  saw  tba 
race  yield  to  the  expiring  efforts  of  mshona* 
danism,  and  the  Mahratta  owe  their  present 
position,  as  ralera,  to  the  intervention  « 
Kuropean  strangers.  The  genuine  Mahratta 
can  scarcely  besaid  to  exist  and  the  tiro  faoB- 
dred  thousand  spearmen  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 

^niair  mrniui    Tnmu  ation^aivla  anil  f-lllMTB  01 


outwardly  assimilated  to  the  brahminical 
teachings,  and  have  amoi^t  them  a  brah- 
minical body,  who  are  considered  to  apply 
brahminical  tenets  as  to  caste,  more  strin- 
gently than  any  other  brahmins  of  India ;  the 
balk  of  the  Mahratta  nation  however,  are 
only  of  the  Sudr  cante.  Their  chief  objects  of 


the  ground.  The  Mahntta  is  equally  arena 
to  the^uropean  system  of  war^,  and  tfa« 
less  stiifened  Goorkha  has  only  -hftd  (!•« 
power  or  the  opportunity  of  forming  fastfa* 
lions  of  footmen,  unsupported  byauSoUvi 
cavalry  and  a  trained  artillery.  The  sttB** 
tion  of  the  Mahratta  sudra,  for  nearly  two 


worship  are  certain  incarnations,  or  iuu^^s  i  hundred  years,  from  the  middle  of  the  lr» 
of  deified  mortals,  known  as  Efoba  audi  npto  the  19th  ceqtnriesMrasdireofcedsomy"' 
Kandoba,  at  Panderpoor,  Jejuri  and  Malli-I  foreign  conquest,  and  nearly  all  India  fr?*" 
gaou,  "but  the  village  deities  receive  a  lai^  I  Cape  Gomorin  to  Delhi  yielded  the  wort 
part  of  theirattention  in  times  of  aiokuess  or;  part  of  the  revennes  as  ^bate  to  i>>^ 
iwril.    Brahmans  state  that  iSiva  bccuoe' kiogdoms.   Duriusr  thatt*erv»d_9^'_wtf| 
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caltnra  oftonot  bat  have  been  neglected  and 
ia  the  earlj  part  of  the  present  oeatury  they 
vere  characterised  as  moantfuneers,  herds- 
nen  aod  soldiers,  batessantially  bad  farmers. 
For  the  past  tovtj  years  however  they  have 
bssit  setUing  down  to  iheir  fields,  and  are 
noir,  extremely  well  to  do  agrioultarists,  for 
the  great  balk  of  them  follow  this  pnrsait, 
and  are  usually  designated  the  Eaubi.  The 
origin,  of  this  name  is  nnoertain,  bat  the 
first  mention  of  it  was  in  its  application  to 
a  branch  of  the  Mafaratta  people  inhabiting 
the  town  and  country  of  Lony,  situated  on 
the  mountain  range,  abont  12  miles  from 
Poduah.  In  the  Mabratta  coantry, 
generally,  £unbi  now-a-days,  however,  is 
the  term,  by  which  the  cultivators  are  de- 
signated, and  the  nei^bbounng  Canareae  and 
Telng^  raoes  apply  it  similariy.  The  Mah- 
rattas  bordering  on  the  Tiling  acd  Oanarese 
nations  in  the  soatfa-east  are  taller  and  better 
made  men  than  those  around  Ahmednuggur. 
Speaking  generally,  the  race  is  shorter,  more 
robust  and  darker  in  complexion  than  tbe 
races  of  northern  India,  or  even  than  the 
Tiling  people,  and  their  appearance  is  so 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Ariau  families  aa  to 
preclude  the  belief  that  they  have  come  of 
tliat  stock.  Even  the  brabminical  race 
amongst  them  short,  dark,  and  broad  fram- 
ed, isentirely  dissimilu'in  physical  structure 
from  the  tall  fair  Arian  people  who  form  the 
hrahminieal  race  aS  the  Telugn  and  Tamil 
oeoutriaa.  The  Mabratta  people  have  amongst 
them,  ontaide  every  village,  the  pariah  or 
dber,  whom  they  designate  as  Mbar ;  the 
tanner  who  is  called  Mhang,  and  inside  the 
hamlets  dwell  the  Dhor,  or  carrier.  There 
are  still  several  petty  chieftains  of  this  race, 
with  almoat  regal  powers,  amongst  whom 
may  be  moutioned  the  branches  at  Suudoor, 
G  aaj  audergbnr  and  a  f e  w  mi  les  from 
Kulladghi  of  the  ouce  powerful  Ghorphara 
family.  InHindastanandBengal  the  republic 
orvillagesystemhas  beeugreatlydisturbedby 
the  repeated  inroads  and  conquests  of  foreign 
nces  and  the  long  period  of  mahomedan 
rule  and  the  villi^  <^Boer8  and  Mrvants  are 
1ms  oomplete.  Bat,  even  there,  the  head- 
man and  the  aoconntant  are  almost  iuvari- 
ahly  retained  and  some  of  the  other'officers 
Urn  servants  are  also  to  be  found  and  in 
moat  instances  the  offices  are  hereditary,  are 
c^ukble  of  being  mortgaged  or  sold :  are 
ptid  by  recognised  fees  and  perquisites,  by 
allotments  of  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest  or 
sometimes  by  portions  of  laud  held  rent  free 
w  at-a  low  quit  rent. 

I^n.the  Canareee  and  Maratta  conntxies 
the  village  authorities   are  still  ruling, 
greatly  vary  in  number  and  in  duties. 
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bat  there  are  office-holders  who  claim  to  be 
desoeudants  of  the  persons  who  first  settled 
and  at  dates  long  before  the  oldest  of  tbe 
Bnropean  dynasties  were  established.  Potails 
are  in  the  Mabratta  coantry,  who  trace  their 
descent  from  persons  who  settled  a 
thoosand  years  ago  and  more  in  the 
villages  they  now  hold  and  the  sAme  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Reddi  and 
Ganda  of  the  South  and  East,  it  is  this 
that  preserves  the  Indian  villages  from  the 
changes  which  would  otherwise  have  oconrred 
from  the  irmptions  of  the  Aryan,  Brabni, 
Jat>,  Persian,  Tartar,  Hajpnt,  Ai-ab,  Moghul, 
Afghan,  Portuguese,  Frenoh  and  British. 
Amongst  the  Mabratta,  office-bearers  are 
known  as  Balute  or  Alute;  amongst  the 
Canarese,  as  Ayakum,  Ayaganrn  of 
Ayangandln.  The  following  municipal 
officers  may  be  ennmwated : 

Head  office,  styled  Potail,  Reddi,  Ganda. 

Assistant  do.  or  Gbangala. 

Accountant,  or  Kalkai-ni. 

District  do.  or  Despandi. 

Ghandari,  or  convener  of  trades. 

Mouuy>changer,  asaayer,  gold  and  sil- 
versmith, or  Potadar, 

Barber  or  Nhawi  or  Nai. 

Washerman,  Parit,  Dhobi. 

Temple  secvant,  or  Gnrao. 

Garpenter  or  Sutar. 

Potter  or  knmbhar. 

Gate-keeper  or  watchman,  nanal^  a 
pariah,  or  Bihar,  Mhang,  Bamnsi  orBliil, 
called  eskar,  veskar,  tallari» 

Waterman  do.      do.  do. 

Astrologer  or  Josi. . 

Shoemaker  or  Mhang. 

Bhat  or  Bard. 

Maulana  or  MuIIa,  a  mahomedan  priest. 

Gorn  meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

Sweeper, 

Tailor. 

Physician. 

Musician. 

The  Ifahratte  village  bead,  tbe  potoil, 
rents  the  lands  to  caltivators,  colleots  the 
Government  land  tax,  and  forwarda  it  to 
tbe  Tahsildu.  He  is  also  the  Givil  Msgis- 
trate,  and  settles  petty  civil  matters  to  the 
extent  of  two  maunds  of  grain,  or  four  or  six 
rupees  and  sends  higher  claims  to  the  tab- 
sildar.  In  criminal  matters  he  is  only  Uie 
Police,  and  sends  all  to  the  Amin.  In  lieu 
of  pay  for  the  above  services,  the  potsil  is 
allowed  from  25  to  50  bhigahe  of  luid,  mat 
free,  the  land  tax  being  about  Rupees  3  or  4 
the  bhighiL  Vor  tiie  cnltivation  of  hia  rent 
free  lands  two  to  fenr  ^|^^|^ald  be 
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needed  because,  from  10  to  16  bhigahs,  ac- 
cording as  the  inina  are  heavy  or  li^it,  are 
all  thatapair  of  bnllookB  can  get  orer.  There 
are,generallyt  two  to  fonr  potaiU  in  a  village, 
not  arrays  of  the  same  oaate,  for  instance 
the  vHtage  of  Khanpnr,  Eillah  of  Naiidair, 
has  fonr  potails,  two  mahratta,  a  Catiarew 
speaking  lingaet,  and  a  Knlknrg^h,  and  there 
are  a  lew  brHhmati  and  mahomedMn  and 
pariah  potails,  bit  a  uhrtstian  polait  is  on- 
known. 

The  northern  limits  of  the  Mnmthi  lan- 
fguof^  stretches  on  tlie  sea  cnant.  fi'om  the 
Kolwan  hills  or  country  of  the  Kol,  near 
the  Poi'tognese  settlement  of  Daman,  abore 
the  ghaata  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along 
the  oatpnra  range,  parallel  its  the  Nerbadda, 
intermingling  with  the  Gnjnrati,  aboat  Nan- 
dobar,  in  the  jungly  valltiy  of  the  Tapti.  It 
is  spoken  thronghont  Berar,  iu  the  open 
parts  of  the  Nagpar  tarrir^iries  ;  and  on 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  bonier  it  abaM  on 
the  countries  aud  ltingiiage»  of  the  Gondii. 
FromNagpurjtheMarHthi  trends  to  thesouth- 
west,  and  near  the  Clmnbttsha  nud  Si-bhasha 
villages  of  DongopnraaudMurg'iL  toOodghir; 
from  thirty  miles  west  of  Boder  to 
gam  and  Sadasheepet,  it  nieet-s  with  the 
Telnga  aud  Ganaruse ;  totictiing  in  ad- 
vance nearly  on  Bijapur  and  ShuiikHsliwar, 
And  thence  trends  south-westerly  to  the 
coast  at  Sidasheghnr,  skirting  tlie  wesreru 
faoandary  of  the  Gi|;narefie.  From  Daman  in 
tiie northern  Kunkan,  Marathi  mns  down  the 
coast  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  Goa,  both 
below  and  above  the  coast.  It  there  meets 
the  Konkaui,  which  raiia  nearly  as  far  as 
Mangaloi-e.  And  the  southern  limit*  of  this 
mir^  laugaage  is  a  village  lour  miles  north 
of  Upi  or  Oodapi  near  Condapore,  where 
Tnltt  orthe  language  of  Canai-a  begins. 

Konkaui,  the  mixed  Konkimitonifue,  how- 
ever appears  to  be  only  Marathi  wiil»a  large 
infusion  of  Tula  and  Canarese  words,  the  for- 
mer derived  from  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
ofTalavaof  Canara;  the  latter,  from  the  long 
salgeotioQ  of  this  part  of  the  Konknn  to  Cana- 
rese  dynasties  above  the  ghanta.  Mr.  U.  Uog- 
ling  however  mentions  thabtheKonkaniapeak- 
ing  brahmans  of  Mangalore,  oonnder  it  qoite 
distinct  from,  though  cognate  with,  Marathi. 
Its  limits  extend  from  Goa  below  the  ghaata, 
to  the  village  above  mentioned  notkh  of  Upi. 
From  this  part  of  the  coast  in  northern  Cana- 
n,  adiagonal  line,  running  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  t.owards  Beder,  marks  the  boundary 
between  Marathi  and  Canarese,  of  ttie  latter 
at  least  above  the  ghants. 

The  Guzerati  Ungate  spokMi  in  the 
pminsnla  of  that  name,  ia  oocnpted  by  Raj- 
put tribes,  Gujur,  Katti,  Kuli  and  Kuu- 
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bt,  alt  claiming  a  distinct  origin.  Oojamti 
is  bounded  by  the  Marwadi,  a  little  to  tht 
north  of  Deeaa,  to  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hindi  or  Bangri  Basha  of  Ifatoidin,  in  Big> 
pntana  and  ^Iwa  respectively;  and  hi  the 
south  it  dovetails  with  Marathi  in  Uw  valley 
of  the  Nerbndda  and  Tapti,  ending  at  Hanp 
on  the  former  river  and  ranuing  into  Nando> 
bar  on  the  latter. 

The  Mnrarha  race  largely  worship  deified 
heroes.  Tiiere  is  a  celebrated  idol,  tenoed 
Massobs.  In  the  Chauki,  pass,  in  the  htkttf 
wara  range,  which  forma  the  water-sM 
ht^weon  the  Qodavery  and  l;he  Tapti  about 
10  miles  uoith  of  Anrungabiid,  there 
is  a  shrine  of  this  deity  to  whiuh  from 
a  circle  of  a  hundred  milna,  people 
all  castes  resort,  brahmin,  sadra  aaddhar, 
bat  ciiiefly  the  Maharatia  kiinbi.  The 
Jatrais  held  in  the  month  Cheita,  and  lub  far 
lour  days,  dm-ing  which '  many  sheep  IM 
ofibred  iu  sacriBce.  It  ia  in  the  norttwn 
side  of  the  pass,  a  mere  block  of  stone,  vidi 
smaller  stones  at  its  foot  all  smeared  with 
red  lead.  The  objects  of  their  pilgriinageais 
wholly  personal,  beseecliing  the  deity  ti> give 
them,  or  preserve  their,  children,  their  flutsb 
and  (.heir  food.  The  Mahmta  people  profen 
(>ralintini8m :  but,  amongst  them  isamwe 
general  amount  of  demon,  spirit,  (ekiA, 
totem,  shaman,  and  hero  woriihip  than  ii 
observed  amougst  the  other  races  «f  ^ 
peninsula.  The  deities  Kandoba  and  Hem- 
man,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  village  south  le 
the  Tunibudni,  and  blood  vaei-ifiues  of  sbetf 
and  fowls 'are  largely  made.  Hauuman  U 
the  cliief  of  the  village  gods,  and  isioTin' 
ably  smeared  over  with  red  lead,  whidi " 
alai>  applied  to  every  bit  of  stone  or  woinl 
that  has  been  erected  into  a  fetish  god* 
There  has  seemed  amongst  them,  also,  a  more 
exieiisive  polytheiHOi,  than  preraiU  iuen/ 
otiier  part  of  India,  and  an  int  roduction  ereQ 
of  rhe  Semitic  and  OhriHtian  names.  Between 
Elliehpoor  and  Oomraoti,  the  pariah  nee* 
are  ordinarily  called  Krishn,  a  variatiou  of 
the  word  christ>ian ;  all  ijong  the  ttaet 
southwards  to  Oodgbir  the  Bawa  AdeB, 
near  PQuderporc,  is  largely  worshipped,  and 
the  Jabral  Abral,  worshipped  in  east  Bemr, 
is  evidently  the  Gabriel  or  Jibrail  of  the 
Semitic  races.  Even  amongst  the  Kai^ 
i-ace,  who  profess  brahminiam,  the  hindw 
deities  Siva  and  Viahnu  are  little  heard  of  >w 
with  consent  the  editor  put  up  fur  twode7S>|> 
the  temple  of  the  village  of  Assaje  to  wliioh 
the  villagers  came  at  tiie  nsual  p^odeto 
worship  Uanuman  and  the  serpent,  and. tea 
officiatug  priest  to  wash  and  ornament  its  Iid' 
gam.  Auoffioerof Sindiah'sartilleiywbohsd 

follea  in  tho  battle  fit  r-Aimn>y>»^  ^ 
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faeoeath  a  tree,  and  there  the  Ttllagora 
to  wonhip  his  Bpirit.  Siclmcss 
Ij  attributed  by  them  to  the  infln- 
a  malignfttit  spirit,  and  all  through 
[■liratta  speaking  districts  the  practice 
"  Bolvan"  prevails,  viz.,  the  ceremony 
qntiatiiDg  the  Bhnta  or  spirits  who 
•otered  a  village,  indnciug  them  to 
tiie  village  and  condnctiog  them  acroes 
orders  with  music  and  a  procosBion. 
•ODijiictora  often  move  to  the  next 
and  thereby  cause  intense  fear  and 
as  the  morbific  iuflneace  is  sapposed 
oonveyed  to  it.  Ai,  mother,  equiva- 
tbe  sonthem  Amman,  is  largely 
ipped  in  the  form  of  a  rnde  stone 
n  with  red  lead,  and  heriemples  are 
leeo  in  lone  places,  passes  and  de* 
The  M^rattas  have  public  rectta- 
'  histories  or  stories  of  the  godm,  called 
(qa.  Eabta)  as  the  Bnrmans  have  the 
'Aeatrical  representation.  The  Gon- 
Oondala  of  the  Mahrattas  is  a  tamnl- 
iral  held  in  honour  of  Devi,  perhaps 
}  as  Gondbal. 

Lord  Lake's  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas 
iflii,  and  that  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly 
the  power  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
decreased.    The    privileges  of 
Sirdars  under  British  rule  date 
time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Decoan 
tlie  year  1819  >in  the  war  with  the 
Bajee  Rao.     The  Sirdars  were 
cers  under  the  raja  of  Sattara 
peshwa.    Their  titles  correspond  to 
Quarter  Master  Glenei-al,  Keeper  of 
Prime  Minister,  Private  Coun- 
Some  as  the  Vinchurkar  in  Ahmed- 
cillah  and  the  nawab  of  Sadernur 
rwar  held  such  offices  under  Anrun- 
other  m<^hnl  emperors.    A  few  of 
Sirdars  were  feudatories  of  smaller 
a.   The  grasping  policy  of  the  last 
Bajee  B&o,  made  most  of  them  alarm- 
disoontented  :  accordingly,  after  the 
Kirkeoj  mostof  l^em  were  willing  to 
tite  liberal  terms  offered  in  the  pro- 
of Uonntstuart  Blphinstone  and 
great  men  whoreduced  the  different 
They  were  as  a  rule  guaranteed 
ifment  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
by  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
Government  and  still  in  forae.  These 
VaA  them  to  provide  a  contingent 
to  make  adequate  police  and 
armngements  in  consultation  with 
Agents,  for  the  extradition  of 
They  have  generally  exclusive 
A  criminal  jarisdiction  in  their  own 
in  many  cases,  however,  as  for 
in  tfaoaeof  IhefiiafcchiAB  Sirdars 
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under  the  Political  Agent  of  Sattara,  the 
treaty  provides  that  in  grave  offences  snoh 
as  murder,  the  triai  shall  take  place  before 
the  A^ent.  They  are  allowed  to  moke  their 
own  Avenue  Settlements  and  are  not  bound 
to  give  leases  for  a  definite  term  as  the 
British  Government  is  by  the  Survey  Act. 
The  amount  of  assessment  and  other  taxes 
they  are  entitled  to  collect  is  unlimited  ;  this 
is  a  source  of  constant  complaint  among 
their  ryots  who  en^y  the  secure  and  libeifiH 
terms  given  by  the  British  government  The 
poli^i(^  privil^es  of  Sirdarsare  the  following. 
By  Regulation  29  of  1827  it  was  provided 
that  suits  against  certain  persons  of  rank 
should  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Courts.  Three  classes  of  Sir- 
dars were  thereby  established  and  three 
several  modes  of  procedure  defined.  An 
Agent  of  Ooveinment,  now  styled  t^e  Agent 
to  the  Governor  for  Sirdars  in  the  Deccan, 
was  appointed  to  try  such  suits  against 
them  as  would  ordinarily  be  cognizable  by 
the  Judges'  of  Poena  or  Ahmednuggur. 
The  First  Class  being  persons  of  the  highest 
considemtion  under  the  Peshwa's  Govern- 
ment, reference  is  to  be  had  in  the  most 
ample  degree  to  their  former  privileges  as 
by  usage  and  custom  enjoyed  :  no  decree  of 
the  Agent  against  a  Sirdar  is  to  be  executed 
without  the  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
to  whom  also  plaintiff  may  appeal,  a  further 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  being  open 
to  either  party.  Suits  a^inat  the  second 
class  are  conducted  with  the  same  regard 
for  former  privilege  and  usage :  the  Agent 
is  also  to  consider  the  pi-esent  means  of  the 
Sirdar  of  discharging  the  debt  and  to  apply 
equity.  Appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court  of 
the  Governor  in  Connoil  but  the  decree  may 
be  executed  against  defendant  by  the  Agent 
himself.  The  final  appeal  is  as  before  to 
the  Privy  Council.  Many  of  the  Sir- 
dars had  contracted  heavy  debts  or  lost 
their  property  in  the  war  with  the  Peshwa, 
henoe  the  provision  for  considering  their 
means  in  the  decree.  As  the  Agent  is  an 
Administrative  as  well  as  a  Judicial  Officer, 
he  has  ample  means  of  ascertaining  their 
cireumstancea.  The  third  class  of  Sirdars 
are  entitled  to  a  similar  but  rather  less  re- 
gard being  had  to  usage  and  custom.  The 
strict  i*nles  hi  procedure  are,  if  necessary,  to 
be  relaxed  in  their  favour  especially  as  regards 
decree,  appeal  ties  to  the  High  Court  and 
thence  to  the  Privy  Connoil,  but  it  is  the  prac 
tice  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  a  Special 
Court,  to  refer  appeals  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court.  The  Agent  for 
Sirdars  is  the  Judge  of  Poona  :  he  sits  as 
Agent  every  Friday,  both^  m  a@gjjggj,^d 
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jadicial  officer.  By  a  later  Act,  the  Assisi- 
ant  Jodge  is  made  Assistant  Agent  and  can 
try  originnl  suits  up  to  B«.  6,000.  The  Sirdars 
of  the  zillali  of  Dliarwar  are  exempted  from 
the  jarisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  and  sub- 
jected to  that  of  the  Political  Ag^t  of  the 
Southern  Marat'ha  country  whose  proce- 
dure is  the  same  as  that  of  the  agent  for 
Sirdars  in  tlie  Deccau.  Formal  i>Bspeot  ia 
shown  to  SirdarR,  all  process  sent  to  them  is 
posted  in  a  silk  envelope  covered  with 
tissue,  and  mandates  take  the  form  of  polite 
requests.  The  personal  privileges  of  Sirdars 
consist  in  formal  courtesies  varied  with  each 
class.  Their  precedence  in  Darbar  is  exactly 
settled.  If  His  Fixcellency  the  Governor 
invite  a  Sirdar  of  the  Ist  Class  to  attend 
a  Durbar  nt  Poena,  the  Assistant  Agent  has 
to  meet  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and 
escort  him  to  his  house.  This  has  to  be 
done  no  matter  at  what  time  of  day  or  night 
the  Sirdar  arrives,  to  meet  ono  for  in- 
stance at-  the  Bailway  Station  long.before 
day-light.  A  Sirdar  of  the  Ist  Glass  is 
presented  in  Durbar  by  the  Agent  himself, 
the  other  classes  by  the  Assistant  Agent. 
The  Sirdar  on  amval  is  expected  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Agent  as  representing  the  Gover- 
nor; the  Agent  returns  this  visit  but  the 
Assistant  Agent  may  not  go  unless  either 
the  Agent  or  the  Sirdar  nsk  him.  There 
is  also  an  exact  etiquette,  varied  with  much 
nicety  for  each  class  as  to  the  manner  the 
Agentorhis  Assistantreceives  the  Sirdar,  pre- 
sents him  with  pau-supari  and  attar,  and 
invests  him  with  garlands.  The  dignity  of 
the  Sirkar  and  respect  to  the  Sircar  have 
bot^  to  be  mtuntained  in  presence  of  behold- 
ers who  regard  any  variation  of  etiquette 
as  significant  of  something  good  or  bad. 
They  are  not  entitled  to  salutes  as  some 
rajas  and  nawabs  are.  Sirdars  are  also  ex- 
empt from  attendance  in  the  Civil  Courts 
and  their  evidence  is  taken  by  a  Commission. 
They  are  of  course  entitled  to  chairs  in  all 
Courts  and  Sirdars  of  the  1  st  class  sit  on 
the  judge's  raised  dais.  The  process  of 
Criminal  Courts  in  the  British  territories 
does  not  run  in  those  of  u  Sirdar,  and  sepa- 
rate arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  the 
BXtraditaGn  of  criminals.  They  stand  on  the 
footing  of  Foreign  States  niider  the  Civil 
Codes,  and  as  process  docs  notrnn,  witnesses 
in  a  Sirdari  territory  are  examined  by  Com- 
mission. The  political  privileges  of  Sirdars 
are  decreed  by  legislation ;  their  personal 
priveleges  by  orders  of  Government.  Both 
originated  in  the  conciliatory  policy  applied 
by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  by  Mr.  Chaplain, 
the  Commissioner  of  theDeccan  and  the  other 
officers   of  the  Company  who  settled  the 
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country  after  the  fall  of  the  Feeliwa  :  OU 
natives  speak  of  these  men  as  having  madi 
the  Decoan  bandobast."  Berddes  Sirdat^ 
there  are  other  classes  who  hold  land.  ]| 
different  kinds  of  chivalrous  tenure.  Thar 
are  called  Jagheerdars,  Sarin-jamdara  mm 
Inamdars,  Tiiey mnybeSirdarBnot jnclnddl 
in  the  list  of  Kegl.  29  of  1827.  In  Bvdh] 
case,  the  Government  is  empowered  to  ^rml- 
them  snnntids  to  exercise  judicial  fnnctiom: 
If  the  Sirdfir  is  of  the  1st  or  2Dd  Clitsfs  ikt 
appeal  lies  to  the  Agent :  if  of  the  Brd  Clani 
to  the  ZLllah  Judge. — Thomas  J^i'iustp'$\ 
AntiquiiieSt  p.  286  and  287.  ifoor,  pp,\ 
241,  424.  nole.  Myth.  Hind.  pp.  189,  28i^ 
Wilon's  Glossarii  of  Indian  Terms.  See 
Hindoo v  India;  Inscriptions f  Kandeli-Bao; 
Katteyawar;  Ki}t-^tT  }  Knnbi  ;  I«ike 
Reddi. 

IIAHSEER  ROHOO,  or  "BastardRokoo" 
is  a  noble  carp-like  fish  with  very  large 
golden  scales,  vermilion  ffuis  and  tail,  and 
brilliant  oHve  green  coppery  hned  eyen.  It  is 
a  mountain  fisfa  apparently  a  cross  or  hybrid 
between   the   tme  Mahaseer  and  the  fine 
Cyprinus  ci^UeJ  the  "  River  Rohoo,"  In  the 
cold  season,  this  splendid  species  descends 
to  the  low  country  and  warm  rivers  of  the 
plains.  In  the  cold  season  to  the  great  rivcars 
of    the    Punjab,   the   Sundah,    rivers  ttf 
Kemaon,    the   Rapiee    at  Gomckpoor, 
the  backwaters  and  main  stream    of  the 
Upper  Bnrrampooter.  It  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed and  is  a  qniet  peaceful  fish  maaui- 
ing  in  .small  shoals  around  sunken  rocks, 
and  fallen  trees  in  deep  eddying  pools.  It  is 
a  fish  of   prey  i  die  most  sport  is  had 
and  the  finest  specimens  are  taken  witfa  a 
paste  made  of  coarse  flour  and  coarse  angar 
kneaded  with   ghee  and  a  little  chopped 
cotton ;  also  with  the  ripe  fruit  of  Ficas 
Indica.    This  species  frequents  sacred  giiats 
and  steps  of  temples  where  it  obtaina  eaoj 
and  plentiful  pabulum   from  brahminieai 
hands,  the  Find  Pooja  with  its  oonoomiisitt 
balls  of  rice,  fiour  ofierings  and  fions  fruits 
being  greatly  attractive.  Largo  speciuaens 
(up  to  20  pounds)  are  taken  UHmt  tfae 
temples  at  Hnrdwar, — in  Uppw  Assam,  at 
Bagesur  in  the  Sundah,— end  in  many  otiwr 
parts  of  India  ^a^^iroaching  tfae  mona- 
tains.    One  of  m<we   Uian  40  lbs.,  was 
taken  at  Goruckpore  in   the   "  Raptee" ; 
they  pull  splendidly;    the  captor  hocked 
it  at  3  o'clock  p.  u.,  near   a  pool  where 
great  religions  offerings  are  made,  and  tfae 
dead  are  burned  ;  but  it  was  not  landed  till 
after  dusk,  a  lighted  torch  asrasUng  tfae 
operation,  the  commune  vnlgns  rather  im- 
patiently put  down  tfae  unsew  moosteo'  for 
a  "Rachis"  or  *' ^^^^^^q'^^^'^^ 
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ilj  advised  a  fracture  of  tlio  tackle  so 
part  company  effectQallj.  It  was  a 
tpedateu.  The  groat  peculiarity  of  this 
ia  the  iiDnsaal  breadth  and  soli- 
mpared  to  length.  Ho  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  fish  Sor  the  table — 
firm  and  flaky;  most  be  fed,  and  that 
t  done  cheaply  with  all  the  berries  of 
taa  tribe  and  many  other  gratis  pro- 
TbisfiMb,afterashorttime,  withaUthe 
tff  of  the  oarp  species,  eradea  the  hook ; 
iog  the  paste  gradoally  with  bis  noao, 
len  sacked  off  in  fragment.  Always 
B  ground  from  day  to  day  for  this 
,  soy  targe  namber  of  good  specimens 
iver  caught,  tbey  are  so  crafty  and 
in  their  resistance  when  iiooked. 
meer,  the  Megalocephalns  of  Grif- 
ts  its  hindoo  and  Greek  na'tnes  denote, 
lead,  is  the  striking  feature  of  this 
handsome,  and  dcHoioas  fish, 
loas  as  an  English  pike,  many  a 
taken  with  bis  own  species  while 
agin  the  heary  rapids  of  the  npper 
pooter,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Tohee 
in  Jammoo  territory.  Ho  grows  to 
ited  size  and  £  am  afraid  to  tell  yon 
ibble  weight  and  dimenstons;  let  -it 
ya  a  writer,  that  I  hare  been  three 
yed  oat,  knocked  down,  and  palled 
about  for  hours,  with  tackle  come' 
idon,  the  line  236  yards  costing  6 
being  waterproof  3  plait  silk.  These 
ins  of  tlie  fresh  water  completely 
me  although  in  one  instance 
a  canoe,  and  changed  boatmen 
than  once,  fie  is  a  tyrant  among 
and  will  eat  every  fish  he  can 
bat  loves  change  of  food,  rising 
lyaball  large,  and  gaady  flies — natural 
6cia),  and  will  also  take  wild  fruits, 
pastes,  when  the  angler  is  trying 
fish,  pulls  and  rashes  very  violently 
and  then  mores  down  sulkily  to  the 
vhere  he  wil)  remain  for  hoars  to- 
if  not  opposed;  swarms  in  all  the 
in  streams  of  India,  when  they  retain 
in  the  hot  senaon ;  the  Ganges,  Jnmna, 
mpooter  hold  the  lai^^est ;  next, 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  bat  this  fish 
met  with  ranning  to  a  huge  size  in 
ms  vith  deep  pools.  In  the  Pan- 
jost  after  the  annexation,  thero  were 
stocked  ponds,  pools  and  reservoirs 
"Mutehyat,  "  abounding  in  kinds  of 
which  this  was  the  chief — thoy  were 
sacred  and  fed  daily  by  sound  of 
dapping  of  bands,  and  intheso  ponds 
(fed  by  springs),  attained  a  fine 
i  the  goldeu  haired  invaders  have 
Cooked  most  of  theao  holy  potu ! 


MAHVI. 

The  Mahaseer  will  certainly  thrive  in  lakes 
and  artificial  waters,  kept  up  by  springs 
or  sabten-anra.n  streams  provided  only 
the  temperature  and  elevation  are  of  rea- 
sonable amount.  In  Kinee  Tal  (situated 
in  Kemaon)  a  very  deep  bloe  sheet  of  water 
with  subterranean  infiax,  no  Mahaseer 
or  any  other  fish  but  one  lean  looking 
lanky  kind  will  live  ;  and  these  d^nerato 
oreatares  were  placed  there  by  human  hands. 
Elevation  7  or  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  De- 
sceuding  about  1000  or  1500  feet  to  "  Bheem 
Tul" — tho  said  degenerate  improve  in  ap- 
pearance and  size,  but  no  Mahaseer,  or  any- 
thing else  iu  its  deep  cold  crystal.  Lastly, 
descending  to  about  3  or  4000  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea.  Tropical  vegetation  abounds, 
and  the  waters  even  are  warmer.  The  torrents 
swarm  with  a  nursery  of  scaly  infants  of  all 
sorts  and  aises  and  "  Mnllooa  Tal,"  a  fine 
natural  tarn  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  pio- 
cipicea,  its  dark  snr&ce  shaded  by  over- 
hanging trees,  rocks  and  bashed,  and  ita 
waters  well  defended  by  snags  and  project- 
ing logs,  displays  in  tho  mnltilude  and  size 
of  its  rippling  circles,  a  swarm  of  scaly 
tenants  of  the  higher  orden^  it  is  well  and 
naturally  stocked^with  the  Mahaseer  and  its 
congeners,' which  sometimes  rise  well  at  the 
fly  from  a  boat,  for  otherwise  the  tarn  was 
nnapproachable.  Iu  Casfameer,  at  Islama- 
bad, is-  a  sacred  collection  of  fish  tanks, 
terraced  one  above  another  and  forming  a 
delightful  succession  of  cascades,  they 
are  fed  by  a  rivulet  entering  frtfm  a 
swamp  behind  tho  town,  iu  any  one  of 
these  four  or  five  reservoirs  the  water  is  not 
4  feet  deep,  but  clear  as  crystal.  Goolab 
Singh  used  to  bestow  daily  2  or  3  maunda 
of  floar  to  the  piscatory  collection,  while 
a.  writer  nightly  with  hook  and  lino 
abstracted  the  best  fed,  and  best  flavoured 
specimens  of  the  nsoally  coarse  Hill  Trout 
ho  ever  tasted.  Feeding  decidedly  improves 
fif(h  as  it  does  flesh  and  fowl,  producing 
flavour  and  plumpness  combined.  The  Mah- 
a  seer  is  a  great  forager,  and  when  starving 
or  sharp  set  will  eat  carrion.  Where  very 
plentifal  tbey  will  devour  even  tbeir  own 
kind  hence  all  the  small  fishes  especially 
the  "  Obiliva"  should  be  especially  pro- 
duced for  their  larder. 

MAHSUIi.  Ab.  Fbkb.  Hihd.  Eevenne,  a 
tax  or  toll. 

MAHTAE,  Hind  scavengers,  and,  like  the 
Dhor,  or  Mhar,  and  Maug,  generally  village 
servants. 

HAHVr,  a  force  was  sent  against,  the 
Bozdar  Afighaus  in  March  1857  through 
the  Mahvi  and  Afungrota  passes,  and 
after  seeing  their  green  crufffi^^ostroyed.  and 
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aeeing  the  Osberani,  a  email  bat  warlike  tribe, 
join  the  British,  one' morniDg  the  Bozdar 
chiefs  rode  into  the  British  camp  and  sued 
for  peace.  They  were  received  in  solemn 
Dnrbarj  and  for  every  man,  they  had  slain 
in  their  forays  125  Bnpees  were  paid,  and  50 
Bapees  for  every  wonoded  man,  this  being 
the  regular  prioe  of  blood  in  the  hills.  A 
few  months  i^rwards,  they  famished  a 
contingent  to  protect  the  ftontier,  when  the 
troops  were  sent  to  qoell  the  mutiny 
ley't  yaan  Oavypaioning^  pp.  5,  20  and  21 . 

UAHUL,  a  Nepanl  tree  tiiat  sflEbcts  the 
highest  situations ;  its  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  red,  and  yield  by  decoction  a  pur- 
plish colour,  which  is  converted  by  acids 
into  a  tolerable  pink.    The  Jnmno-mandroo 
tree,  the  Gfcrras,  the  Puddiem  or  Fayah,  the 
Chootra-phul,  the  Mahal  and  the  Fahuttoli 
tree,  all  grow  m  Nepaul. — Smithes  NepauL 
MAHUIiA.  Bbno.  Bassialatifolia.— WtZ2<2. 
MAH-UL-LAHM.  Hind.  Essence  of  meat, 
used  in  mediotne.    The  flesh  of  a  yoang 
lamb  being  cleared  of  bones,  fat,  sinews, 
&c.,  18  bc^ed  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water,  until  only  one-third  of  the  water 
remains.   This  is  strained  and  oondimeuts 
added  and  portions  distilled  when  needed. — 
Powell^Htmd  Book  Ec.  Prod.  Punjah,  p.  154. 
.  MAHURA.     Hind.     Aconttum  ferox, 
MAHUB.    Hind.  Sans,  ^gle  marmelos. 
MAHU  SHUDA.  Sans.  Allium  sativom. 
MAHVIRA  SWAMI.    See  Inscriptions. 
MAHWA.    Mab.    Baiwia  Utifolia. 
MAHWAL.    Hind.    Bauhinia  vahlii. 
MAHYUH6AH.  Bmui.  A  troe  of  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  and  Hergni,  maximum  girth 
3|  cubits;  and  maximum  length  18  feet. 
Abundant  all  over  the  Tenasaerim  and 
Hartaban  provinoea.  When  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.    It  is  used  for  elephant  bells ; 
but  is  not  a  durable  wood. — Oaptain  Dtmea. 
MAI.   See  Cochio-China. 
MAI.    Tbl.    Schleichera  trijnga,  Willd. 
MAIA.    Maleal.    Qaercns  infecfcoria. 
MAIAUTZE.    Marco  Folo  mentions  as  a 
costom  amongst  several  ancient  tribes  that 
in  the  Zar-dandan  (gold  teeth)  tribe  on  th'e 
frontiers  of  Barmah,  when  a  woman  bore 
a  child,  she  rose  and  went  abont  herbnsin- 
neas  and  the  husband  took  to  bed  for  forty 
days,  and  was  fbd  on  possets.    A  Greek 
epio  treats  entirely  on  the  same  snbject,  as 
customary  amongst  a  people  on  the  Euxine, 

.  In  tbe  TSbcuvnian-Iand, 
When  some  good  woman  bean  her  lord  a  babe, 

'Tis  he  in  swathed  and  groanmf^  pat  to  bed ; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  his  baths  and  serves, 
liiee  possets  for  her  faasband  in  the  straw. 

Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century 
scorns  to  hare  observed  the  custom  iu  the 


MAIDEN  HAIB. 

Chinese  province  of  west  Tnnui 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  land,  the  ] 
who  practice  it  to  the  present  day. 
father  of  the  new  bom  child,  so  gooqi 
mother  can  leave  her  oouch,  gets  int 
and  there  receives  the  congiatnlationB  i 
qnaintances.    About  the  begioDiog 
christian  era,  Strabo  (iii  4,17) 
that  among  the  Iberians  of  &e  na 
Spajn  the  women  after  the  birth  ai 
t«ided  their  husbands,  putting  th«m  toj 
instead  of  going  themselves.   In  the 
locality   amongst  the  modern 
Biscay,  M.  Michel  found  the  same 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago.    The  won 
says,  rise  immediately  after  cfaild-l 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  honaebold,  i 
the  husband  goes  to  bed,  taking  tlial 
with  him  and  thns  receives  his  neigiit 
compliments.    This  practice  seems  to) 
spread  to  France  and  to  have  then : 
the  name  of  faire  la  convade.    It  his 
found  in  Navarre  and  jOn  the  French  i 
the  Pyrenees.    Diodoras  Sicaios 
that  in  Corsica  the  wife  was  negli 
the  husband  put  to  bed  and  trrated 
patient.   According  to  Apollonim 
th^  same  almost  incredible  castom 
among  a  people  called  the  Tibareui 
mottt^  of  the  Black  Sea.  Amc 
Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  the  fatbe 
to  bed  and  fed  on  meagre  diet  and  i 
panctured  and  tortnred,  and  the 
husband  of  S.  America  is  treated 
lying  in   woman. — ApolL  Rltod.  Ar 
1012.    Tylor'a  Early  History  of  Mt 
quoted  in  Quarterly  JStivww,  Jti^  1868. 
Midler  Chips. 

MAI-BARI,  also  Mai-chhoti.  Ht 
larger  and  smaller  galls  of  Tamariz  i 
talis. 

MAi-BEE.  lit.  lady  mother,  the] 
of  the  Mnnipore  people^  deemed 

MAICHAJTO  KANRAX.  PosHTOObaJ 
stone. 

MAIDA.    Hind.  Flour. 
MAIDA.    Hind.  Tetranthera 
ghii. 

MAIDA.    Pers.  a  cat,  Felis  catna. 

MAIDAN.    In   India,   an  open 
or  the  esplanade  outside  a  city ;  in  Wi 
Asia  it  seems  to  he  used  speaally 
public  sqnare  or  piazza,  in  the  Italuin 
of  a  city.— Fak  Cathay,  I.  p.  6a  See: 

MAIDEN  HAIR,  the  common 
the  Adiantum  CapillnsVenari^afenj 
w.ld  in  many  parts  of  Enro^  oa 
shaded  rocks  and  a  favourite  gtrdsnj 
with  the  English  in  India.  It  is  the  ~ , 
ton  (AtUiM-ov)  of  the  Greeks^  and  bu; 
bably  gained  its  trivial  name  from  its  f 
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MAKER  SANKRAUT. 
formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  used  by 
the  ladies  for  stiffening  their  hair. — Dios- 
eoridee,  1.  iv.  c.  Eng.  Oyc. 

HAI-IN.  BuKH.  Mangifeia  oppoHtti* 
folia. 

MAI  ERIKATA.  Tbl. 
caW— tFtJIcfd. 

MAIKAL.  The  range  of  hills  mnning 
aontii-west  firom  Amarkant^k.  far  a  distance 

some  seTentry  mitea,  whcDoo  they  are 
.  ooatinned  by  a  similar  range,  locally  known 
as  the  Saletekri  hills.  The  Mailcal  hills 
form  the  eastern  scarpe  or  onter  range  of 
the  great  bill  system,  whioh  traverses  India, 
almost  irom  east  to  west,  sonth  of  tlie  Nar- 
bada:  they  do  not  ordinai'ily  exceed  2,000 
feet  in  height,  bat  the  Lopha  hill,  which  ia 
a  detached  peak  belonging  to  this  range, 
has  an  elevation  of  3,5C^  feet. 

MAIKAT.  BuBU.  A  species  of  Morraya  ? 
A  timber  tree  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mei^i, 
znaximam  girth  1  onbit  and  maximnm 
length  15  foet  Abandant  inland  in  Tavoy, 
but  iawmrce  near  Moolmein.  When  seasoned 
it  floats  in  water.  It  ia  too  scarce  for  helves, 
but  recommended  for  handles  of  planes, 
chisels,  hammers,  &o.  It  is  nned  by  Bar- 
mese  for  handles  of  knives  and  other  wea< 
pons,  and  is  a  strong,  toogh  wood,  in  grain 
like  Box  wood  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Ordnance  carpenters  as  llio  very  best  wood, 
in  the  collection,  for  planes  or  for  any  pur- 
pose in  Hen  of  box. — Captout  Dance  Ma^or 
Simpson's  Report. 

MAKER  SANKRAUT  ia  a  featival  at 
the  time  the  ann  leaves  Cancer  for 
Capricorn  and  which  always  falls  either 
on  the  12th  or  18th  Jannary,  Kark 
Sankrant  is  the  day  on  which  the  snn 
again  leaves  Capricorn  for  Cancer  aiid 
this  festival  generally  ooonrs  on  or  about 
the  15th  July.  Of  these  two  the  former 
has  been  regarded  by  all  hindoos  as  a 
regular  holiday ;  whereas  tho  latter  is  con- 
fined to  the  brahmins  and  therefore  less 
known  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  hindoo 
oraed.  There  is  another  featival  known 
to  all  olassea  of  hindoos  held  about  the 
3Ut  January  under  tbe  name  of  Rath 
Snptnmee,  on  which  day  according  to 
hindoo  mythology,  the  snn  is  said,  to  com- 
mence his  travelling  in  a  car  drawn  by  a 
horse  having  seven  heads,  on  this  day  all  the 
iH^rains'  draw  a  representation  of  the  sun 
riding  in  a  chartot  drawn  by  the  seven 
beaded  horse,  mentioned  above,  and  worship 
it.  The  following  hicdoo  holidays  are  regu- 
lated by  the  moons  positions. 

VoqiathiL — The  Telugn  Now  Tears  day,  ia  the  day 
of  the  moon  entering  in  tbo  Rewotho  and  A(iv,-inoe 
Stars. 


MAKER  SANKRAUT. 

Chithra  PavooTairi.— In  the  first  Tamil  moutb, 
i.e.,  Chethra.  The  enter&ig  of  tho  moon  at  tho  star 
Chitrah. 

Garooda-seva. — In  tho  same  moofb,  do.  do.  at 
Veaaka. 

„  ,  !     Rathavoahavum.—   Do.   do.   and   do.  at  Poo- 

Celastma  pani-  '  nsasheda. 

Aroothra.—   Do.      do,    and   do.  at  Aroothra. 
Stiwramtt  NttTOniy.— In  tho  first  Telugu  mouth 
Obithra.    Falls  after  the  9th   day   of    tho  new 
Moon.   The  presence  of  moon  at  Poouarvaaoo  or 
Poshamee  Star. 

Garooda-seTaat  Conjoveram. — In  Malabar  Vviua 
and  do.  nt  Veeaka. 

Raihavoochavam  at  Cuojevotam. — In  do.  do. 
and  do.   at  Poonnuhada. 

Kiatna  Jayaotbe.— In  do.  Avany  do.  ab 
Roheoeo. 

PillayarChaTithe.— Do.   do.  do.  at.  Chittra. 
Malialaya  Amavasoa.— In  Telugoo  Bathrapatha 
month,  New  Moon  day  and  do.  at  Poobba  and 
Woottham  Stuu    On  this  day  is  performed  tho 
oblation  of  funeral  ritea  to  deceased  foreflithers. 

Aayatha  Po(^  or  Dasara  f^i.— In  Tetngoo 
AuBTayrxyttm  d3.  at  Bostha  or  Cbittra. 

Nava-rathri  Pooja  —Begins   at  Sravannm  and  ' 
ends  at  Voothraahada,  bogiuning  diy  is  Vijia  dasa- 
my  lOth  day  after  tho  New  Moon. 

Deepavalee. — In  Malabar  Alpasee,  MoonB  enter- 
iag  at  Vootbara  or  Hostha,  being  the  15th  day  from, 
or  I4th  after,  the  New  Hoon. 

Dccpavalee  Katharo  Vemtthnm.— In  do,  and 
do.  Bt  Huatha  or  Chittra  day  ef  performaDce  of 
Vemtha. 

Kartheekee  — In  Kartbeekeo  month  of  Tamil  aod 
da   ab  Krithica  Star. 

Vykoonta  Ekadaao.— In  Margnlee  11th  day  after 
tho  New  Moon  and,  do.  at  Kenmtheca  oi*  Bohenee. 

Hatha  Sapthami. — In  Thyee  and  do.  at  Aaraneo 
7th  day  after  New  Hoon. 

Ponghol  Feast.-— On  the  first  of  Thyee  .withont 
referenoe  to  the  particnlar  Star. 

Eoli(»o  of  the  Moon. — There  will  be  a  moon's 
Eclipse  when  it  enters  at  Hahoo  or  Rathoo  Stars 
on  tho  OTO  of  the  Full  Mooti  on  its  taming  by  ro- 
tation at  the  27  particalar  stars  daring  27  days  in 
each  month,  joining  at  tho  completion  of  each  tarn 
at  Asvane  the  first  star. 

Eclipse  of  tbe  son. — During  oaoh  Malabar  month 
the  san  stays  on  2:^  stars  and  when  it  exists  at 
Rahoo  or  Cathoo  on  tbe  ere  hours  of  tho  New 
Moon  day  then  there  will  be  a  sun's  Eclipse,  so  it 
stays  daring  12  months  at  tbe  S7  stars  on  coming 
by  rotation. 

The  Tamil  months  receive  their  names 
from  the  Stars  which  tho  sun  roaches  dar< 
each  pai-ticular  month. 

The  Telngu  months  from  the  Stars  at 
which  the  Moon  stays  on  the  Fall  Moon 
day viB. 

Chithrum  from  Chitra.      1  The  tamil  months  arOf 


Vysaknm  fhim  Vesaka.  >Chithre. 
Auihadam,,  FoorTuhada.  Vyaaee. 
lastum  from  lasta.  \a60 
Sravanum  from  Sravana.  Andy. 
Buthrapathum  „  Vootbara  A^any. 

Bothra.  nratasod. 
Ausraynjam  „  Asvanee.  Uppeaee. 
Karthoeoum  from  K«t>o-|Kaithacs. 
tbcca.  lUoripalcc.  i 
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MAIUUNA. 

Hargiueruoi  from  tfeitm-iTbyee. 

gnserB.  .Mauwe 
Puaham  from  Posbatne.    IPuugosuy.  ' 
Uakum  from  Makuo. 
lUganatn  A-om  VoothanJ 

The  27  particular  stars  are  named  as 
folloi^s  :— 

Asvanee,  Bar&uee,  Karootheca,  Bofaen^e, 
Menx^asera,  Poonarvasoo,  Pnshame,  Ans- 
laeha,  Mnkan^  Pabbfi,  Yuothnra,  Kustha, 
Cbetba,  Swathy,  Anavatha,  Vesako,  Janta 
Moola,  Foorooshada,  Vootbane,  Voobbane 
SravaouDi,  Tlianista,  ShathabeHbnm,  Poor- 
vabubbru,  Voothara  do-  Havathe,  Aroothra. 

MAIL,  also  MAIL  TANG-  Hind.  Pyms 
Knmanensifl.  , 

MAI  KIN.  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moolmein. 
Wood  used  as  an  ordinary  bnildiog  materia). 
Frait  used  in  medtoine.~(7af.  Cat.  Ez  1862. 

HAILAH,  the  Tamil  nameof  alme  which 
|frows  to  abont  twelve  feet  high,  and  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.   It  ia  generally  carved, 


MAIN-PHAL. 

chief  in  1840  was  Mizrah  Khan,  an  Uzbek 
of  the  tribe  Won,  and  his  conotry  exteaded 
from  Maimnna  to  the  Mooi-ghab,  and  adjoiued 
that  of  Sber  Mahomed  Kbau  Hazara.  Mai- 
mnua  iteelf  is  an  open  town,  or  rather  vil- 
U^,  of  about  500  hooses  j  bat  the  streiigtli 
of  the  chief  consists  in  his  **  il,**  or  moring 
popnlation,  who  frequent  Ulmnr,  Jaakin, 
SorbRgh,  Kaffir  ..Killa,  Kbyiafaad,  Knsuv 
Chackaktoo,  Toldit-i-Khatoon,  and  other 
bites,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  villagM. 
He  also  numbered  Arabs  among  his  subjects, 
many  of  that  tribe  having  been  long  settled 
here.  Andkho,  or  Andkhoee,  was  raled  faj 
Shah  Wale  Kban,  an  Afghan  Tooric,  «bo 
settled  here,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  dis 
time  uf  Nadir.  They  were  tben  sbieiba,  but 
are  now  soonees.  The  "il"  of  the  4^ief, 
besides  the  cbiuPs  race,  were  Arabs,  and  be 
coald  famish  500  horse,  and  is  on  good  terma 
witb  Maimnna.  Andkho  has  a  larger  find 
popnlation  than  Maimnna,  being  in  ooeof 


and  is  used  in  boat  work.  It  prodnces  a  j  tbe  higU  roads  to  Bokhara,  but  there  «» 
fruit  on  which  tbe  wild  pea^fowl  feed  ;  and  i  scai  city  of  water  in  this  oaiiton.  It  h  hm 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  forests  of  Malabar,  and  t  the  wheat  is  a  triennial  plant.  Aildklio 
also  in  Cey\ou.—Edyc.  M.  and  0.  \  "  where  Moorcroft  perished.— 

MAILANSHI,  Malbal.   Lawsonia  albn.  \  Papers  East  India  Oabvl  md  Affglwmd» 


MAILERU  (?)  Karn,  a  class  of  slaves  I 
in  Kauara.  ' 

MAIL-MISSI,  H.  dross  of  melting  brass. 

MAIMA  CHIN,  see  Pekiu. 

MAIM  AN,  a  mahomedatt  scot,  believed  | 
in  Bombay,  to  be  converts  Ut  mahomedau-  ' 
ism  hofli  the  Lawana,   a  hinda  tribe  of  ■ 


p.  13ti. 

MAIN,  H.  ttie  gall  on  Tamarix  faras  nod 
other  species  of  l^marix.  Mun-bari  sfl<l 
Main  chote  are  the  larger  and  smaller  galls 
from  Tamarix  orientalis. 

MAINA.  HiNU.  Medicago  dentacnlata. 
MAlNAjOr  Sarika,  the  Indian  grakle,  (}>»■ 


Catch.  !  onlureligiosa,  is  about  the  siso  of  ajackdiw 

Khoja  mahomedans,  are  said  to  be  con-  I  having  violet  bkck  plumage,  with  a  naked 


verts  from  the  Bhutya,  a  hiudu  tribe  of 
Cntch,  the  Khnjah  profeKS  the  sunni,  bat 
some  are  of  the  nhm\i  persnasion. 

Bokra  are  mostly  of  the  shiah  sect,  bat 
some  follow  sannat.  The  sunni  Bobm 
are  sometimes  called  Sulamani;  The  shiah 
Bohra,  is  called  Dawndi,  th'fir  cliief  is  styled 
Malla-ji,  the  name  of  their  chief  in  A.  D. 
i8t>8  wus  Abdal  Kader  Najm  ud  din,  who 
resided  at  Snrat.  The  Bobm  are  estimated 
to  number  100,000. 

Ismaili  ai'e  shiah  sectarians,  they  take 
their  name  from  the  imam  Ismail,  sou  of 
the  imam  Ja&r  Sadaq. 

MAIMUNA.  Across  the  Moorghab,  and 
towards  Balk,  which  city  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  king  of  Bokhara,  He  the  small  states  of 
Andkho,  Maimnna,  ^hibbergam,  Siripooland 
Akchee;  a  connection  subsists  between  them 
and  Herat,  but  since  they  are  divided  against 
each  other,  their  aid  is  of  smnll  avail.  All 
of  them  are  engaged  in  the  stave  trade,  and 
independent,  though  they  send  presents  of 
horsesboth  to  Herat  and  Bokhara,  Maimnna 
is  the  most  important       the  whole :  the 


yellow  occipital  band.  These  birds  are  of 
a  lively  docile  disposition,  and  when  kept 
in  a  state  of  oonfioement,  imitate  with  gnat 
fiicility  tbe  various  sOnnds  within  beuii^* 
and  learn  to  speak  even  with  greater  di*- 
tiuctnesB  than  most  of  the  parrot  triba 
Boutins,  speaking  of  this  bird,  which  ho 
calls  the  Indian  Mtarling,  observes,  that  it 
imitates  man's  voice  much  more  accnrotel/ 
than  a  parrot,  so  that  oftentimes  it  is  tron- 
biesome  with  its  prattle.— HiTki.  Tkeat.  f«- 
/i,p.277. 

MAINABAN.   BuRM.    A  Tavoy  wood, 
used  for  bows,  lances,  beams,  rafters,  dw- 
MAINATTA  Maleal.   A  washernuui. 
MAIN-AY.    BuBH.  Indigo. 
MAING  Bdkm.    a  town.  . 
MAINa-LEKG-GTK.   See  Shan. 
MAINI.  HiNU.  TrigonelU  poiyserrsta. 
MAINOTE   the  Greek  word  Mainote,  i" 
the  ancient  Albanian  dialect.,  is  of  eMto*" 
origin,  from  maina  a  mountain. 

MAIN-PHAL.  HiND^  Randia  dniM- 
toram  Lam,  also  Alearites.  triloba,  >^ 
Yangoieria  spiuosa.   jShe  latter  tree  gta*" 
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MAIR. 

in  Uarwar  :  the  dried  fruit  which  is  need, 
IB  coDsidered  stimnlatin^  ;  and  when  given 
to  naitle  ia  tike  cold  weather  prerenta  their 
snflfering  from  the  cold:  not  given  to  man- 
kind, three  Beers  for  one  rnpee.— Med. 
Top.  p.  146. 

MABTPURI*  a  town  of  the  Agra  district. 

MAIN  SABZAH  H.  berries  of  Cnprenas 
BempeTTirens. 

MAINTOVARAL  Tah.  Cajannalndi- 
cns^  Spreng. 

MAI  OH.  BiTBif,  Calotro^s  gigantea 
Brown. 

MAI-PHAL,  DDK-Galls. 

MAI-P!LLAI,  See  Ma^lah,  MopUh. 

MAIRA  or  Mera  a  kind  of  soil,  undj 
And  rather  inferior. 

MAIR.  The  ^Mair  is  a  branch  of  the 
Mena  or  M>una.  The  Mair  is  alfio  called 
Mairot«  and  Mairawnt ;  Mera  in  *  a  inonn- 
teiu'  in  SaDscrit ;  Mairawnt  and  Mariote 
'  of  belonging  to  the  mountain ;  the  name 
fit  the  Albanian  monntaineer,  Mainote,  has 
the  same  aignifioatinn.  MairwaiTn  w  thai 
portion  of  the  Aravali  chain  between  Komnl- 
mer  and  Ajmere,  a  space  of  about  ninety 
miles  in  leng'th,  and  varying  in  breadih  from 
bIx  to  twenty.  The  Mair  nre  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  division  of  the  Mena,  a 
race  which  consists  of  as  many  branches  as 
their  oonqnorors,  the  Rajpoots.  AH  these 
wild  races  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  their 
pedigree  with  that  of  their  conqnerOrs, 
thongh  in  doing  so  they  stigmatize  them- 
^Tes.  The  Cheeta-Mena,  accordingly,  olaim 
descent  from  a  grandson  of  the  last  Gbohan 
emperor  of  Delhi.  Unail  and  Anoop  were 
the  Rtna  of  Lakha,  the  nephew  of  the  Chohan 
The  coooO'nnt  was  sent  fnomJefisnlmnr, 
(Bering  princesses  of  that  house  in  marriage, 
hat  an  investigation  into  their  maternal  an- 
cestry disclosed  that  they  were  the  issne  of 
*  Mena  kept;  woman  :  and  their  birth  being 
thus  revealed,  they  became  exiles  from  Aj- 
iQBer,  and  associates  with  their  mat.ernal  re- 
l^ives.  Unail  espoused  the  daughter  of  a 
Mena  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
'^hose  descendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  of  Cheeta^ 
occupied  the  northern  frontier  near 
^mer,  became  mahomedana  about  fifteen 
R^entions  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created 
^wad  Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmer ;  and 
^  Athoon  was  his  residence,  the  "  Khan  of 
Athoon"  signified  the  chief  of  the  Mairote. 
Athoon  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 
Chang,  Jhak,  and  Rajosi,  are  the 
pnnnpal  towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop 
»«o  took  a  Mena  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
''onar,  whoae  deaoepdants  hare  oontinnfid 


MAIRWARAH. 
true  to  their  original  tenets.  Their  chief 
plsces  are  Bnrrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  &<s. 
The  Mena  were  always  notorioas  for  their 
lawlew  habits,  and  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  them  so  far  back  as  the  period  of 
Beesildeo,  the  celebrated  prince  of  Ajmfir, 
whom  the  bard  Chand  states  to  bare  rodno- 
ed  them  to  anbmianon,  miUcing  them  "  carry 
water  in  the  atreets  of  Ajmer."  Like  all 
mountaineers,  they  broke  out  whenever  the 
hands  of  power  were  feeble.  The  Mair 
country  is  situated  but  a  very  few  miles  west 
of  Ajmere,  and  in  composed  of  sncceasive 
ranges  of  hnge  rocky  hills,  the  only  level 
conntry  being  the  valleys  ranning  between 
them.  From  the  sturdy  valour  of  this  raoe, 
the  mlers  of  India  never  made  any  impres- 
sion on  them,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity 
to  the  occasional  residence,  for  a  long  pwiod, 
of  the  emperors  ci  Siudastan.  In  later 
times  the  Mair  were  tiia  terror  of  their  low- 
land neighbours;  and  even  the  Rajpoots, 
perhaps,  with  the  Bole  exception  of  the  Ro- 
hilla,  the  brnvest  men  in  India,  dreaded  their 
approach.  The  Mair  of  the  Mairwara  hills 
occupy  the  Aravali  range  ranning  towardn 
A,imir.  Their  chiefs  olaira  to  be  of  Rajput 
descent,  but  the  Eoli  assert  their  relation- 
ship to  them,  and  they  admit  having  inter- 
married with  the  Bhtl  and  Meena,  and  Co- 
lonel Dixon  says  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
they  have  been  recruited  by  refugees  and  all 
sorts  of  rascals  from  Hindustan,  and  they 
are  probably  a  "very  mixed  raoe.  They  are 
desoribed  as  rather  good  looking.  Oolonel 
BriggB  states  tJiat  the  Mahrattaa  and  1£up- 
wara  have  their  origin  from  Mair.'  Ooltmel 
Tod  remarka  we  ahonld  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected t-o  find  a  moantaineer  (mera)  in  the 
valley  of  Sinde,  but  their  Bhatti  origin  suffi- 
ciently aooonnts  for  the  term,  as  Jessnlmer 
is  termed  Mer.  Athoon,  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Mair  or  Mera  race,  the  .mountaineers 
of  Rnjpootana,  and  the  country  is  styled 
Mairwarra*  or  "  the  region  of  hiils." — Tod's 
Rajasthan  Vol.  i,  p.  681.  OoU.  Myth.  Hmd. 
p.  299.   Campbell  p.  45. 

MAIRASSI,  Mnller's  name  for  the  Fk- 
poans  of  New  Guinea.. 

MAIRU.  Tam.  HaiF. 

MAI  RUBIYA.  a  dried  fish  brought  from 
Delhi :  oonsidered  good  in  impotency ;  four 
tolas  for  one  rupee. — Om.  Med  Top.  p,  147. 

MAIBWARAH  has.  been  rescued  by  the 
British  Indian  Goremment  from  barbarism 
of  the  worst  kind.  No  Native  corps  did 
more  substantial  service  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  than  the  Mairwara  battalion.  The 
mere  fact  of  ite  having  held  Ajmere  with  an 
immense  arsen^  when  the  troops  in  Nnaee- 
rabad  mntioied,  waa  a  boon  to  the  Britldi 
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-which  it  would  be  difficalt  to  orer-estiraato. 
"H&i  the  mutineers  got  pOBsession  of  the 
arsenal  with  its  vast  storeB,  it  woald  hare 
given  them  a  prestige  which  woald  liaro 
made  it  im|)b88ihl&  for  the  Bajpoot  princes 
to  resist  the  pressnre  of  the  people  to  rise 
against  the  British  Govemmentk  In  sab- 
Beqvent  actions  th^  were  always  loyal, 
often  very  gallant.  A  single  oompany  on 
one  occasion  tomed  the  whole  of  Taotia 
Topee's  force  when  trying  to  pass  the  Ara< 
vnliee.  They  were  some  years  afterwards 
formed  into  a  police  corps.  This  has  been 
felt  keenly  by  the  Mairs,  who  are  prond  of 
their  old  proweBs.  The  district  of  Mair- 
warra,  is  inhabited  by  predatory  tribes 
fuid  belongs  partly  to  Oadeypore,  Jodh- 
pore,  and  tiie  British  Government  in 
virtne  of  its  possession  of  Ajmere>  The 
pei^nnahs  of  Beawur,  Jak-Shamgarh, 
Behar-Barkoohra,  and  Bhaelan  belong  to 
the  British  Government ;  Todgarb,  Dewair^ 
and  Saroth  to  Oudeypore ;  and  Ghangand 
Kot-Kurana  to  Jodhpore.  Mharrwarra  was 
entirely  snbdued  by  a  British  force  in  1821. 
With  a  view  to  the  pacification  and  im- 
provement of  the  country  it  was  taken 
under  British  administration  and  a  local 
corps  was  raised  to  which  Oud^pore  and 
Jodhpore  were  to  contribute  annually  Kn- 
pees  15,000  each.  Under  the  British  Go- 
vernmeotthe  Mairs  greatly  benefitted.  In 
1847  the  British  wished  to  take  over  all 
Mairwara ;  bat  tfaia  was  not  done.  Mair> 
wara  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.— 
Tnai.  Sng.  and  SumuuZf  Vol.  IT.  p.  6. 

MAISUB.  Hill  Station,  WIG'?"; 
76^  39'  rj,  2  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Maisar  is  3,447  Ft.  G.  T.  S 

The  town  is  in  L.  12*"  18' ;  N.  L.  76"  89', 
6  miles  S.  of  the  Eaveri.  The  Dak  bungalow 
is  2,614  feet.— SeM., .  Ad.  See  Maheshwar 
Mysore. 

MAI-SHUTIUABABI,  blood  which  has 
congealed  in  the  belly  of  a  young  camel ; 
after  being  overfed,  the  young  camel  is 
driven  about  violently,  and  then  killed,  and 
t^e  blood  extracted ;  is  brought  from  Bom- 
bay and  Delhi ;  supposed  to  benefit  in  im- 
potency  ;  one  tola  oosts  three  mpeea.  Om. 
Med.  Top.  p.  147. 

MAIT  OE  KEYT.  A  small  town  on  the 
African  Coast,  in  lat.  U"  1'  38*  N.,  and 
long.  47''  IC  25*  E.  It  is  the  Tapet^eof 
the  Periplus,  and  now  a  mart  <rf  oonsidwa- 
ble  trtLAe.—Honburgh. 

MAI  TAI  TO.  Bdeh.  A  tree  of  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  and  Mergni,  of  maximum  girth 
24  cnbits  and  maximum  length  22  £eet. 
Fotind  abundant  all  over  the  proTinoe. 
When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  Ita  wood 


MAIZE. 

is  nsed  for  posts  and  many  other  purposes 
by  the  Burmese,  and  it  is  a  paitieiilaTly 
good  wood  for  helves,  being  dnnble,  l^t, 
and  tough.     Oapt.  Dance. 

MAfTHALA..    See  Snrya-vansa. 

MAITANTOS.  Tel.  Amphidonax  karka. 

MAITEE.   Hind.  Fenugreek. 

MAITRI  SHARMA.     See  Inscriptions. 

MAITALA  ERIKAT.  Tbl.  Celafitras 
panicniata.  Witl-de. 

MAI  ZA  LEE  GYEE.  Bobm  Cassia  data. 
— Linn. 


MAIZE. 


Ir. 


Orano  Turoo 
Grsno  Sioiliaoo,  „ 
JagDog,     '  Jay.  MiUT. 
Zea  may*,  Lat. 
Trigo  de  Ittdiaa, 
^IMgodeTnrqais,  Sr. 


Mokka,  Beno. 
Indian  Coru,  Emq. 
Bled  de  Torquie,  Fa 
Turkish  corn,  Hays,  Gsa. 
Bata,  Odz,  Hin. 

HoVka,  Hiub. 
Mokka  Joari, 

The  Zea  mayz  of  botanists  is  much  oalb'- 
vated  in  India  and  in  all  the  islands  of  Uie 
Asiatic  Archipelago,     It  is  however  more 
reared  in  the  western  than   in  the  old  con- 
tinent.   In  the  torrid  zone,  maize  predomi- 
nates in  America,  rice  in  Asia  ;   and  botli 
these  grains  in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  Af- 
rica. The  cause  of  this  distribution  is,  wiUi- 
out  doubt,  historical,  for  Asia  is  the  natire 
country  of  rice,  and  America  of  maize.  In 
some  situations,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tropics,  wheat  is  also  met  with, 
but  always  subordinate  to  these  oUter  kinds 
of  grain.   Beaides  rice  and  maize  there  an 
in  the  torrid  zone  several  kinds  of  grain  as 
well  as  other  plants  which  supply  the  inhaln- 
tants  with  food,  either  used  along  with  then 
or  entirely  occupying  their  place.  Snch 
are,  in  both  continents,  Yams  (Diosoorea 
alata),  the  Manihot  Jatropha  manihot),  and 
the  Batatas  (Convolvulns  batatas),  the  root 
of  which  and  the  fmit  of  the  Pisang  (Muss 
paradisiaca,)   furnish  common  articles  of 
food ;  in  the  same  zone  in  A&ica.  are  Donra 
(Soi^hum),  Pisang,  Manihot,  Yams,  and 
Arachis  hypogosa  -,  in  the  East  Indies  and 
in  the  Indian  Islands,  Elensine  coraoana,  E- 
stricta,  Fanienra    fromentacemn^  seremi 
Palms,  and  Gycadaceee  which  prodnoe 
Sago,  Pisang,  Yams,  Batatas,  and  iheBre«d- 
Fruit  (Artocarpns  incisa).    In  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea,  grain  of  every  kind  dis^ 
pears,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  breed- 
fmit  tree,  the  piBang,  and  Tacca  pinnatifida- 
In  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia  there  is 
no  agricnitnre,  the  inhalntanta  living  on  the 
produce  of  the  sago,  of  varions  palms,  and 
some  species  of  Arum,    "  In  the  high  lands 
of  South  America,  there  is  a  distribotion 
similar  to  that  of  ibe  degrees  of  iatitade- 
H»..  inderf  ^«  t^Sfegfii  »f  ™" 


MAIZE. 

^kbore  the  level  of  the  sea,  bat  only  pre- 
nates  between  3000  and  6000  feet  of 
Aion.  Below  3000  feet  it  is  associated 
the  plantaiD  and  the  above  mentioned 
bles,  while  from  6000  to  9200  feet  the 
ipenn  grains  abonnd :   wheab  in  the 
regions,  ryo  and  barley  in  the  higher, 
with  which  Chenopodiam  qniooa  as  a 
Aions  plant  mnst  also  be  enumerated. 
aloDe  are  cnltivated  from  9:260  to 
feet.    To  the  south  of  the  tropiu  of 
icoTD,  wherever  agriculture  is  practised, 
lerable  resemblance  with  the  northern 
,te  zone  may  be  •observed.    In  the 
em  parts  of  BrasiK  in  Beanos  Ayres 
ili,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
penite  lone  of  Aa!<tralia,  wheat  pre- 
tes  ;  bwley,  however,  and  rye  mnke 
appearance  in  the  southernniofit  parts 
lese  conntiies,  anil  in  Van  Dienien's 
In  Xow  Zealand   the   cnlture  of 
is  said  to  have  been  tried  with  suc- 
,l)at  the  inhnbitants  avail  themselves  of 
>BOStichnm  faroatam  as  the  main  arti- 
'tosteuance.    Heoce  if'app'ears  that  in 
of  the  predominating  kinds  of  grain, 
h  may  be  divided  into  five  grnnd 
\t,  or  kingdoms — the  kingdom  of  rice, 
of  wheat,  or  rye,  and  lastly  of 
and  oats.    The  first  three  are  the 
tensive ;  the  maize  has  the  greatest 
of  temperature,  bat  rice  may  be  said 
pport  the  greatest  number  of  the  hn- 


composition  in  fls  follows : 
Per  cent.  ' 

.  -  12-90 
1008  matter  9'23 
matter  -  71-ftJ 
oily  matter  1'59 


Per  cent 
Uineral  constitnent; 
(ash)      -   -    -  1-66 


Total... 10000 

e  growers  on  the  hills  of  Nepaal  reokon 
kinds  of  maize  :  a  white  grained  spe- 
vbich  is  generally  grown  in  the  low 
}t  valleys ',  and  a  smaller  one,  called 
teah,"  or  "Mnrilli  Moki,"  which  is 
iered  the  sweetest  of  the  three,  but 
Ming  le«s  prodactive  is  not'  generally 
on  good  lands.  Maize  thrives  best 
iiliceons,  well-drained,  rich  soil.  The 
Indian  com  of  the  Sikkim  range,  is 
where  the  soil  consists  of  a  snbstra- 
ff  decomposed  mica  from  the  under  or 
Stratum,  with  a  snperstraiDm  of  fi-onj 
to  six  inches  of  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
em  leaves,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  forests, 
gbout  Hindostan,  June  is  the  usual 
sowing.  In  Behar,  about  two  seers 
lly  sown  upon  a  beegah ;  in  Nepanl, 
•four  seen  ^wn  an  Bnglish  acre 
vicinity  of  Foonah,  one  and  a-half 
beegah.  Before  the  seed ia  sawn  the. 
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land  id  nsnalTy  ploughed  two  or  three  times, 
and  no  fVirther  attention  given  to  the  crop 
than  two  faoeings.    In  Nepanl,  where  it  is 
the  principal  crop  caltivatrd,  the  seed  is 
sown,  nffer  one  delving  and  pulverisation  of 
the  soil,  in  the  latter^  end  of  May  and  early 
part  of  Jnne,  the  seeds  being  laid  at  in- 
tervals of  seven  or  eight  inches  in  the  drills, 
and  the  drills  an  equal  space  apart.  The 
drills  are  not  raised  as  for  tnmip  sowing, 
but  ■consist  merely  of  rows  of  the  plant  on 
a  level  surface.    The  seed  is  distribated  in 
this  manner  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
the  weeding  of  the  crop,  not  for  the  porposo 
of  earthing  up  the  rootSfwhich  seems  un- 
necessary.   Indian  corn  sowing  resembles 
that  of  the  gofaya  (or  upland)  rice,  in  tba 
careful  manner  in  which  it  is  perfoimed ; 
tlie  sower  depositing  each  grain  in  its  place, 
having  first  dibbled  a  hole  for  it  five  or  six 
iocliea  deep,  with  a  small  hand  hoe,  with 
which  ho  also  covers  up  the  gcain.  The 
after-enlture  of  this  crop  is  periformed  with 
great  care  in  the  valleys,  but  much  neglect- 
ed in  the  hills  especially  on  new  and  strong 
lands.    In  the  former  it  undergoes  repeated 
weeding  during  the  first  month  of  its  growth, 
the  earth  being  loosened  round  the  roots,  at 
each  weeding,  with  the  hand  hoe.  After  the 
first  loosening  of  the  soil,  whioh  is  perform- 
ed as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  ahan 
ground,  a  top  dressing  of  ashes  or  other 
manure  is  given.    By  this  mode  the  crop 
gets  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  mannre, 
which  otherwise,  from   the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  it.    In  three  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  seed  is  ripe.    The  crop  is  har- 
vested by  cntting  off  the  heads.    In  Kepaul  ' 
these  are  either  heaped  on  a  rnde  scaffold- 
ing near  the  onltivator's  honse,  or,  more 
commonly,  they  are  suspeiided  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  close  by,  whwe,  ezpoft- 
ed  to  wind  and  weather,  the  hard  uid  tou^ 
sheath  of  the  seed  cones  preserves  the  grain 
for  many  months   nuinjured.     Cattle  are 
voraciously  fond  of  the  leaves  and  stems, 
which  are  very  sweet,  and  even  of  the  dry 
straw,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  surmises  may 
be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  more  generally 
cultivated  by  the  natives  as  the  difficulty 
would  be  great  to  pre.serve  the  crop.    It  is 
said  that  near  Kaliyachak,  though  the  people 
giv*  all  other  straw  to  their  cattle,  yet  they 
bum  that  of  maize  as  unfit  for  fodder.  In 
Nepaul,  the  stalks,  with  the  leaves  attached, 
often  twelve  feet  long,  cnt  by  the  sickle, 
are  used  as  fodder  for  elephants,  bedding  for 
cattle,  and  as  fuel.    The  maize  crop  within 
the  hills  of  Nepaal  soffers  much  from  thd 
inroads  of  bean,  which  are  ve^  namerous 
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in  these  regions,  and  extremely  partial  to 
this  grain.  The  average  return  from  this 
crop  is  seldom  below  fifty  gecrs,  ranging  fre- 
qhently  far  above  it.  '  In  the  peninsula  of 
India,  it  is  nowhere  nsed  for  diet  food  bat 
like  fruit,  as  a  luxnry,  roasted,  maize  is  in- 
creasing in  caltivation  in  Java,  and  some  of 
the  Eastern  islands.  It  is  foand  to  hare 
the  advantage  there  over  mountain  rice,  of 
being  more  frnitfol  and  hardy,  and  does 
not  suffer  from  oold  nntiV  the  mean  tempe- 
rature falls  to  45  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
no  heat  is  injariousto  it.  Several  varieties 
of  it  are  known,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses these  resolve  themselves  into  two 
kinds:  one,  a  small  gi'ain,  reqairing  five 
months  to  ripen,  and  a  larger  one,  which 
takes  seven  to  matnre.  In  nome  provinces 
of  Java  it  yields  a  return  of  4aiO  or  500  fold. 
Mr.  Crawfard  found,  from  repeated  trials, 
that  in  the  soil  of  Mataram,  in  Java,  an 
acre  of  land,  wliioh  affui-ded  a  double  crop, 
produced  of  the  smaller  grain  848^  lbs. 
annnally. — SimmotuUy  Oommereial  ProdveU, 
p.  283.  8chomo  in  jame$on*a  PhUotn^hieal 
Jovmtd.  Simmond'a  "  OolonuU  MagoKinet" 
Tol.  ii.  p.  309.  Transaottcna  of  Agn-Hort. 
Society  of  GcdcuUa,"  vol.  iv.  p.  125.  Oraie- 
fariTs  Dictionary. 

MAIZE,  a  river  of  Booudee  runs  neur 
Dooblana  in  Kotah. 

MAIZUBRY  ?    Ohamserops  Bitcbiana. 

MAJACHICHA,  See  Wijao. 

MAJA  KANI,  Malay.  Galls. 

MAJIQA,  Tel.  Butter-milk. 

MAJITH,  Hind.  Bubia  munjista,  madder, 
iJso  R.  oordifulia. 

MAJMAL-UT-TUABIKH.  an  Anibio 
irork,desoriptiva  of  the  early  Arab  inroads  on 
Sind.  It  is  by  an  unknown  anther  and  is 
an  abridgment  of  nrnversal  history  up  to 
the  6th  century  of  the  Hijira,  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Sanjar  of  the  Saljuki 
A.  D.  1126,  (A  H.  520)  but  be  must  have 
died  an  old  man  as  he  notices  an  event  of 
A.  D.  1193. 

MAJNI,  Hind.    Plnohia,  ap  .) 

MAJN0N,  H.  Saliz  babylouica,  weeping 
villow,  also,  Persian,  a  lunatic. 

MAJNUN. 

H^'oom,  Hind.  SAHa  1  Ifajoon,  Tou. 
an  electuary  or  componud  generally  an  in- 
toxicating electuary  formed  of  gaojah  leaves 
(Canabift  sabiva),  milk,  ghee  jwppy  seed, 
flowers  of  the  thorn  apple  or  Datura, 
the  powder  of  the  Nux  vomica,  and  sugar, 
sometimes  also  cloves ;  nutmegs  *,  mace ; 
saffron  and  sugar  candy.  It  is  used  by  the 
mahomedans  and  hindus,  particularly  the 
more  dissolute,  who  taJkeit  to  intoxicate  and 
ewe  pain. — Favikntr. 


MA-KLEU. 

MAJOON,  TtiEK.  Opium. 

MAJOEUM,  Gbs.  Maijoram. 

MAJU,  UiMD.    Qnercna  incamifi 
infectoria. 

MAJUPHAL,  HiKD.  Oak  galls, 
Qaercns  infectoria,  Q.  incaua;a)so  thsj 
ries  of  the  cypress,  Cnpressus  sem^ 

MAJUBI,  Hind.  Goriaria  nepalensis.! 

MAK,  alKo  MAK'KA,  Himi).  Zunaj 

MAKADE  CH£TTOO,  Tkl. 
Swietenoides. 

MAKAI,  HiKO.  Ao.  a  fibre. 

MAEHAli,  Hind.    Citrnllos  coloci 
Sckrced.  also,  Tricbos.inthea 
also  Modecca  trilobata  also  Popalnsl 
fera. 

MAKAN.  Hind,  a  house,  a  borial 
MAEANDAB,  the  proprietor  of  a  I 

place. 

MAKANDAMA.    Sahbc.  or 
Tel.  Mani^fera  Indica. 

MAKAND  BABBI,  Hind.  Ajuga,. 

HAKANI,  was  the  title  of  Akban. 

MAKABA,^egod  of  love.  Kiimt,] 
bears  on  his  banner  the  fish  Makara,ui 
tio  monster  sometiiing  like  ^e  sign 
zodiac  Caprioomns.— HiiftdL  Theai. 
p.  84 

MA-KA-TAYAM,  See  Polyandry,] 
MAKE  ACHAB?  Hibiscus  roaat 
MAKBID,  See  Kaffir. 
MAKHAL.  BsNO.    GitruHua  colo 
Shrad.  Colooynth. 

MAKHANA  also  Makhanspbiil 
Earyale  feroz,  also  oallcd  phul 
Lai  makhana,  Hihd.   is  the 
loDgifolia. 
MAKHAN  BED,  Saxifraga  lignhta.^ 
MAKHAZUBA,  Hind.  Withani* 
lans. 

MAKHOWAL.    See  Kunawer. 
MAKHUM  SHIM    also  Makkm 
BsNO.  Ganavalia  gladiata. — D.  Gand. 

MAKHUR  LIMBO.  Mar. 

monopbylla. — Shroed. 

MAKHZAN-UL-ADWIYA,  the 
magazine,  an  Arabic   work  on 
translated  into  Persian. 

MAKKADAM.  Abab.  Hihd.  Pkm.) 
man ;  the  bead  of  a  village. 

MAKEIAL.   Hihd.   Pt^nlas  nigra 

MAKEAM,  also  Hukodi.  Til  Sc' 
Swielenioides,  R. 

MAKKEI,   also  MAKEL  Hikp. 
mays. 

MAKEl.  TuL  (Jaroinia  pietoiia 

boge. 

MAK'L.    Pbbs.  B'dellinm. 
MAKLAM.  SiAM.  Abnts  pracsteii 
MA-KUBU.   BuftH.  Bmmn 
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ZLEtTA.  The  berry  of  a  large  forest 
i  Bankuk*  said  to  be  the  Diospyros 
I,  whioh  is  used  most  extennively  by  the 
>se  SH  a  ratable  black  dye.  It  in 
braieed  in  water,  wheu  a  fermenl:»- 
nkes  place,  and  the  article  to  bff  dyed 
oed  ui  thti  liquid  and  then  spread  oab 
san  to  dry.  The  berry,  when  fresb, 
a  fine  green  color,  but  f^'tor  being 
red  for  two  or  three  days  it  becomes 
black  and  shriTollod  likti  pepper.  It 
K  need  frenh  aud  whilst  itu  niixtnro 
water  produces  fermentation. 

Hind.  ]  Gnrkhi  Hind. 

ried  black  and  red  berries  are  indis- 
lately  sold  as  medicine,  are  also  eaten 
ty  the  poor  ;  the  leaves  are  given  in 
ticy,  aod  nre  eaten  as  a  vegetable  in 
cal  swelling  of  the  hands  and  i'eet: 
BO  poauded  with  ginger  to  rub  the 
and  feet,  do  not  seem  to  be  poisonous 
[k— «ei».  Med.  Top.  p.  145. 
£0K  a  SiamebQ  plant,  prodacing  a 
acid  frait,  after  eatiiig  wbioli,  if  water 
k,  a  STveet  taste  ih  left  iu  the  month 
tbte,  wbicb  remains  for  a  whole  day. 
OIF,  SiAM.  Feroniaelephantmn. 
[i.    Hind.    Granular  gypanm. 
N,  a  pilVvince  to  tlio  East  of  the 
It  empire,  and  by  the  Greeks  called, 
ia,  or  Gadrusia,  on  the  borders  of 
Gape  Motiz  leriniuates  a  range  of 
ins  thatcbe  boandary  between  Persia 
iSL~~Omeley's  Tfomels  VoiL  I,  p.  14^. 

lUKIiA^  HiSD.  Acoutnm,  also  Ema 

a.  ^  * 

lSE,  A^b.     The  hair-like  fibre  of 
fiftccbarit'era.  Gomuto. 
ISHOM  SHIM.    fiiHa.  Ganavalia 

De  Oand. 
kTA.    Q  alt-rent.  » 
IKTADAB.    The  holder  of  an  estate 
pays  a  quit-rent. 

ITAB.  AuAB.    A  mahomedan  bonse- 
'  festival  iu   IndiB,  held   uii   the  Hrst 
on  of  a  child's  going  to  school. 
"TAU  16*  29'  i  77*  28',  90  miles  S. 
Itf  Hyderabad-    Mean  height  of  the 
1,215  ft.— 

:DiIBA  in  U  15"  42',  L.  45  68.  E. 
::UiUJALEE.    Beso.  Prickly  panic 
Fanicam  cDinmatatnin,  also  Dauty- 
nium  ^jcvpiiacum. 

"lUB  LIMBO.  Mab.  Atalaalia  moDo- 

^VVA  a  -fisherman  race  on  the  l^Iala- 
bL  Makati,  females  of  the  Makwa, 
tribe,  on  tiie  coast  of  Malabar. 


MAIiABAH. 

MAKWARPUR.     See  India.' 

MAL.  Ae.  Wealth.  Mal-Dar.  Wealthy ; 
Mal-Guzari.  Revenue. 

MAL.  HiHD.  Populoa  alba,  white  poplar, 
or  abile. 

MAL  also  Bledgerme.  Fr.  Malt. 

MALA,  also  Malavadu.  Tel.  the  Chuckler 
race.  Beho.  Aparinb. 

MALA.   Bryonia  laoiniosa. 

MALA.  Bind.  'Jl  necklace,  a  garland,  a 
rosary.  The  tnlaai  or  mdraca  has  the  same 
estimation  amongst  the  hlndns  that  the 
misletoe  bad  amongst  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  WHS  always  worn  in  battle  as  a  charm, 
—Tod'a  Bajastkan  Vol.  L  p.  C19. 

MALABAR.  A  Madras  coUectorate  nm> 
ning  for  100  miles  on  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsnla,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  aea.  It  baa  many  rivers  and  marina 
lagoons.  Its  name  ia  obtained  directly  from 
the  Portuguese  "Malararea"  but  the  people 
call  themselvea  Malleallar  from  - "  Mala"  a 
monntain  and  "  alam"  a  district  or  country. 
Malabar  is  lb8  miles  long,  25  broad  in  tho 
northern  and  70  in  the  sonthern  half  and 
contains  tj,262  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  17  talooks  or  districts  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,602,914  souls,  of  whom  1,165,174 
are  hindns,  414,120  moplahs  and  23,614 
christians.  Malabar  is  thegnrdmof  penin- 
sular Iudi&  H«re  nature  ie  clad  in  her 
brightest  and  most  inviting  robes;  the 
scenery  is  magai^cent;  tlie  fields  and  gar- 
dens speak  of  plenty :  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  are  substantial  aud  comfortable. 
The  term  Malabar  as  usually  applied  by  older 
geographei-s,  designates  the  whole  of  the  nar- 
row belt  of  connLry  rarely  above  fifty  miles 
1}road,  west  of  the  great  Peninsular  chain, 
fi-om  Qoa  to  Cape  Comorin .-  it  thus  inclndea 
ihc  British  district  uf  Malabar.besides  Canara 
and  Knrg  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Cochin  an'd  Travancore  to  the 
south.  This  tract  is  in  general  hilly  and 
mountainons;  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land 
borders  the  sea,  freqnently  intersected  by 
long  sinnona  salt  water  creeks,  and  covered 
wit^  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  bills  which  ara 
thrown  off  as  spoi-s  from  the  main  axis  often 
reach  the  Hea  and  dip  suddenly  into  it ;  they 
enclose  well  caltivated  valleys,  aud  thonga 
generally  low  to  the  west,  tbey  rapidly  rise 
to  the  east,  where  tbey  join  tbe  chain.  The 
climate  of  Malabar  ie  characterized  by  ex- 
treme humidity,  aud  an  abnndsnt  rain-fall 
during  tbe  south-west  monsoon,  when  the 
temperature  seldom  rises  above  76"  tho 
mean  of  the  year  being  81^.  Malabar  was 
OTer*mn  by  Hyder  Aii,  and  made  tributary 
to  Mysore,  bat  after  the  war  Qf-1791-a  the 
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treaty  of  1 79'2  transferred  it  to  the  Britisb.  !  wiih  trhioh  it  unites  at  Poolliom 


The  rain-fall  is  on  the  average  120  inches. 
Malabar  has  many  hindus  folLowiug  the  rule 
of  desoeni  e  matrice,  also  many  im^omedau 
Moplfdis,  active  iotelligent  men,  engaged  ia 
commerce.  The  Oharumar  are  predial  Klaven 
whom  name  Wilson  derives  from  '*  Cliera" 
Halyalaita,  the  soil ;  they  follow  the  vale  of 
Marnma-ka-tayam.    They  are  very  dimiun- 
ttve  with  a  very  blaok  complexion  and  not 
unfreqnently  woolly  hitir.  The  MuJikavan  ia 
a  fisherman  caste  of  Malabar  also  called  Mnk- 
wa  and  their  women  Makato,    The  toddy 
drawer  of  Malnbar  is  called  Katti  Karau,  The 
Asliary,  in  Malabar,  is  the  carpenter  caste.  In 
common  with  the  brass  founder,  gold  and  iron 
smiths,  they  conbiaae  the  practice  of  poly- 
andry, but  in  civil  inheritance  follow  from 
father  to  son,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 
of  maternal  descent,  deBoeAsOB  &b  ntero.  The 
elder  brother  marries  and  the  wife  is  common 
to  all  the  brotliera.  If  a  junior  wish  to  marry 
he  most  live  apart  and  set  np  basioess  apart, 
bat  if  any  of  liis  yonnger  brothers  reside  with 
liim,  his  wife  is  common  to  them.  The 
Panni  Malaya/n  are  a  fierviie  caste  of  Mala- 
bar.   The  Adiyau  of  Malabar  is  a  slave,  serf 
or  vassal  who  lives  nnder  the  protection  of  a 
rajah  or  religions  establishment.   Tlis  Malo' 
van  of  Malabar,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pulayan.    The  Nair  are  the  raling  race  of 
Malabar,  they  profess  to  be  sudras.  They 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  duelling.  The 
praotioe  was  called  Aukam  and  hired  cham- 
pions wero  often  substituted.    Tlie  Pnlichi 
is  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who  are  deemed 
fiO  unclean  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  ap 


Wynaad,  and  their  nuited  streun  u. 
called  Pamdy-paya,  but  this,  on  apj 
the  ghaats,  again  divides  into  two  s' 
and  the  main  branch  called  in  the  N 
boor  valley,  the  Caramboe,  msbee  down 
Alliumpally  chemm.  The  Pooloowrs 
the  Ifoopoonjay  rivers  in  Calient  talook 
the  Coodemapoya  river,  a  feeder  of  th« 
pore  river  all  contain  gold.. 

Garacoorpoya  river,  descends  from  De 
to  the  right  of  tlie  road  throngh  the 
pass  to  join  the  Poonapoya  river.  ■ 
also  foond  in  the  Camballa  Kullay, 
the  Chulamally  ran«e  close  nnder  Nell'' 
and  in  many  other  places,  at  Kut " 
on  the  bank  of  the  Coodoora  Poya  ri 
the  bed  of  the  £illakumpoya  river, 
rushes  down  from  the  Wynaad  into 
lamboor  valley  to  join  the  Poonapojra 
Tiie  matfiz  of  the  gold  ore  ip  snppoaed 
in  the  moantains  and  hills  of  ]^tai»r, 
even  many  elevated  spote  la  the  vallejn 
lamboor  and  Mookoorty,  and  iromed' 
cinity  of   Devalla  and  the  Eooodi^ 
Neilgherry  mountains  whilst  that  w" 
found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  other 
tain  streams  seems  to  ba  brought  d~ 
the  monsoon  rains.  The  mines  of  tfae 
boor  valley  are  here  innumerable:  tin 
pal,  however,  are  iu  the  thickest 
juugle  immediately  under  the  Wyn- 
and'uear  the  villages  belonging  to 
roopaad.     I'be   sands  on  the  sea 
between  Parparangaddy,  Garalondy 
pore  contain  gold. 

The  Poonapoya  orGoMon  river,  rises' 


proaoh  other  castes.    The  Vradi  or  Urali  of  Paral  Mallah  N.  E.  of  Mookoorty,  ft 


Malabar  are  a  servile  race.  The  Tiyar  race 
in  Miilabar  are  toddy  drawers  and  Hgricul- 
turist«.  The  PuUujan  or  Pulian  of  Malabar 
is  a  servile  caste,  nflen  slaves,  this  is  doubt- 
less the  Pullar.  Okira  was  a  emH.11  ancieut 
state,  betwee'n  the  territory  of  the  Pandya 
and  the  westuni  sea.  It  oomprehended  Tra- 
vanoore,  part  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbatnr.  It 
is  mectioiied  in  Ptolemy,  and  may  have  ex- 
isted at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  spread,  atone  time,  over  the  gi-eater 
part  of  Garuata,  bnt  was  subverted  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  its  lands  partitioned 
among  tho  surrounding  states. 

Gold  is  largely  washed  out  of  the  sands 
of  the  Arliporamboor  nver,  a  feeder  of  the 
Todakol  river ;  of  tho  Arankynm  river 
disembogning  at  Caralondy  ;  at  the  Beypore 
river,  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  several 
branches  of  this  river  which  ^ow  through 
the  Nelamboor  valley,  before  they  all  unite 
above  Mambaat  Aogaiddy.  The  Carampoya 
or  Oorambye  rirer  nses  like  tiie  Foaapt^a, 
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part  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Nei' 
The  Poonapoya  descends  the  mona'^ 
tween  AUiam  PnUay  and  the  Carcwv 
rura  and  long  before  it£  formation 
Carrumbye,  it  receives  both  the  Ket 
poya  and  Camcoopuya  the  sea  beaoh 
Parparaiigady  in  the  Sheroaad 
Garalooudy  and  thence  to  Beypore. 

Teoroowalay  or  Teermoulay  is  a 
Mambaat  Augady,  about  150  feet  a 
level  of  the  Beypore  river.  In  theT- 
bady  division  of  Pol  wye,  north  of  the 
liver  is  a  mountain  stream  whiob, 
iug  the  ghauts  to  the  lert  of  the  road 
the  Tambercherry  pass,  runs  thro 
Tambercherry  and  Palwye  districii 
a  junction  with  the  gt-eat  Beyptmri 
tween  Pauroor  and  Sherwaddu,  and 
to  Mapooram,  in  the  Ernaad  Talook. 

In  Wyua^d, above  the  ghauta,goidii 
in  Pnrkmeetil,  a  higher  table  laud, 
Afonantody  and  Nambollaet^ta,  at  a 
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Li  Fbiuuif  ia  Moopeyanaad,  it  is  likewise 
id  ftt  i)eTalU  and  its  immediate  Ticinit; 
tfimbdiaootta.  Alung  tbe  Hftlabar  coast, 
STBry  Bsaport  town,  oocsoauot  day,  is  one 
the  great  fett&ts.   It  occurs  in  August, 
it  snpposed  to  mark  the  termination  of 
6.  W.  Monsoon, the  date  when  the  imTign- 
of      sea  is  open,-  and  when  the  hindoo 
Iff  may  very  safely  trust  his  ships  and 
kb  to  tbe  ocean.  At  Bombay,  the  natives 
ju  tbeir  holiday  attire,  ^o  in  prooession 
their  bouses  iu  the  town  to  tlie  sea- 
preceded  by  bands  of  mnsic.    On  the 
tkn,  numerous  ceremonies  are  performed 
a  coooatint,   generally  covered  with 
and  lilm  leaT,  which  is  then  cast  into 
na  as  an  offering  by  the  principal  per- 
present   Erery  trader  or  boat-owubr 
n  makes  a  sLmilar  offering  on  liis  own 
mot.   Many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Tes  Bvrim  or  wade  in,  to  fish  out  the  co- 
vats;  and  as  daring  the  scramble,  some 
bem  often  receive  severe  knocks  from 
•oooanats,  which  are  thi-owu  iu  by  per- 
ls the  crowd,  there  is  generally  a  good 
of  langhter,  noise  and  excitement.  -  The 
bo»t  of  the  season  generally  puts  to 
directly    after,  gaily   decorated  with 
'  irs.    In  former  days,  the  cliief  civil 
uary  at  the  £.  I.  Company's  factories, 
places  as  Tanna,  Sui-at,  and  Broach, 
to  attend  and  sometimes  cast  in.  the 
cocoannt ;  but   this    practice  was 
linee  stopped  by  orders  from  the  Court 
Ktectors,   and  no  servant  of  Govern- 
t  is  now  allowed  to  take  any  pai-t  in 
Mch  ceremony. — Madras  Lit  Joum. 
inttone^t  Histonj  of  India,  p.  414!.  Chow 
f,  p.  290.    See  India,  Jains,  Jews,  Ke- 
,  Kammaler,  Lacoadives.  Marco  Pulu, 
iris,  Nicolo-di-Conti,  Polyandry,  Brin, 
iolasfikos,  Sri-sampi-adara,  Tcer. 
lALABAR  BRAHMAN  is  the  chief 
Rt  at  Kediirnath.  « 
[iLABAB  BLACKWOOD.  Dalbergia 

lALABAB  CARDAMOMS.  See  Cards- 

lAMBAB  CREEPBB.  Ipomoeatabe- 

ULABAB  HEMF.    Eko.  Crotalaria 


KALABAR  hill.    With  the  exception 
Alabar  and  Woriee  Hillp,  oii  the  western, 
I  Cbiacbpoogly  hills  OB  the  eastern,  shore, 
tUnd  in  Bombay  is  very  flat,  and  a  very 
area  is  still  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
high  water  and  is  annually  flooded  daring 
raiDv  season, 

lAIiABAB  NiaHT-SHADE.  Basella 


MAIiABATHRUM. 

MALABAR  NUT,  fruit  of  Adhatoda  va- 
sioa,  syn.  of  Jasticia  adhatoda. 

MALABAB  POINT,  in  Bombay,  herrf, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  black  ntond 
temple,  and  tnaiiy  fi-apfmeiits  strewn  nbont 
with  a  variety  of  images  sculptnredonthem. 
Below  the  point  among  the  rocks,  there  is  a 
cleft  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  esteem- 
ed very  saored.  Here  the  believing  hindn, 
obtains  regeneration  or  a  second  birth,  fee 
uomes  to  the  spot  and  deposits  all  his 
clothing,  then  passing  through  tlie  npertnro 
he  is  supposed  to  be  born  agitin,  and  ablution 
in  the  tank  and  giCts  to  the  priests  completes 
the  w^hing  away  of  iiis  sins.  Choio  CAotc, 
pageGO  and  61.    See  Yoiii. 

MALABAR  SAGO-PALM.  Eng.  Gary- 
ota  nrens. — Linn, 

MALABATHRI  TAMALAPATHBI. 
leaves  of  Cinnamomnm  tainala. 

MALABATHRUM,  a  name  which  occors 
frequently  among  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, and  wliich  was  applied  to  a  leaf  im- 
ported from  India,  whence  it  was  likewise 
called  i^Akxoy  iniiKdr^  and  also  simply  Folium. 
It  was  employed  by  them  both  as  a  medicine 
aud  as  a  perfume.  From  it  there  was  pre- 
pured  both  uu  oil  and  a  wine  by  macera- 
tion of  the  leaves  iu  these  menstrua.  Many 
fabulous  statements  accompany  tbe  earliest 
accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides,  by  whom 
it  is  stated  that  by  some  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  Nand ;  that 
they  are  moreover  found  floating  on  Indian 
marshes,  and  that  they  grow  without  roots 
(lib  i.,  c.  11),  and  that  (lib.  ii  c.  10)  it  is 
by  feeding  on  them  that  the  animal  aiford- 
ing  the  Onychia  or  Uugais  Odomtus  of  the 
ancients,  becomes  aromatic.  In  the  works 
of  the  Arabs,  Sadaj  is  given  as  the  cyno- 
nyme  of  Malabathrum ;  and  Saduj,  both  in 
Persian  works  and  iu  India,  is  applied  to  Tej- 
Pat,  orTej-bal,  or  the  leaf  of  the  Tej,  which 
is  a  species  of  Cinnamomam,  C.  albiflornm, 
growing  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  valleys 
of  tbe  Himalaya,  which  extend  from  Bung- 
pore  to  tbe  Deyra  Doon  iu  80^  N.  lat.  Dr. 
Hamilton  found  the  same  name  applied  to  a 
very  nearly  allied  species,  the  C.  tamala. 
Bor.h  species,  as  al»o  C.  aromaticum,  most 
probably  ■  yield  the  leaves  which  were  so 
iiighly  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  are 
still  '  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern 
countries,  and  may  be  found  in  every 
Indian  bazaar  under  the  names  of  Tej, 
or  Tej-Pat,  or  Tcj-hal  or  by  the  Ai-abic  name 
of  Saduj-Hind.  They  are  analogous  in  all 
respects  to  bay-leaves  produced  by  the 
Lauras  nobtlis,  and  ara  iu  fact  the  bay- 
Iraves  of  India.    The  name  Malabathrnm  no 

or 
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doubt  is  derived  ^^©Htigfe' 


MALACCA. 

Tamala-leaf,  as  was  first  indicated  hj  Gar- 
oiu :— "  Appellant  aatem  ladi  folinm  Tama- 
lapiUca  qnaru  rooemGrraBoi  etXjatini  imitautes 
eorrapte  Malabatbram  Dnnoaparaot."  These 
are  brought  from  the  interior  of  almost  in- 
Bocessible  forests,  and  necessarily  stripped 
from  the  branches  for  the  facililj  of  caiTi- 
age ;  hence,  most  probably,  orijjinated  the 
fables  wich  which  their  earlj  acconnta  are 
accoTapanied.  Some  of  the  early  writers 
after  the  Portngaese  diHCoverius  took  the 
paD  or  betel  leaf  for  the  malabathrnm  of  the 
ancients,  bat  the  physician  Garcias  da 
Horta,  in  his  work  on  the  aromatics  of 
India  (first  published  at  Goa  in  point- 
ed ont  that  malaba  thrum  was  the  Tamala* 
patra,  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  cassia. 
— O'Shamhnessy  Beng.  J)i$pen.  Eng.  Oye. 
Suie  Cathay  I  p.  cxlr.  PotwUy  p.  302. 

MALAGA  MiLAr..  EmbUca  officinalis 
OcBrtn.  • 

MALACCA.  Except  Goa,  Malacca  was 
the  earliest  Earupeau  settlement  in  the 
east.  The  province,  at  one  time  the 
great  emporium  of  trade  from  the  innu- 
merable islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, has  seen  many  changes  since  it 
was  wrested  from  Mahomed  Shah  by  the 
Fortnf^ueee  in  1311.  After  remaiuing  in 
quiet  poaaession  of  Portugal  for  130  yearn, 
it  fell  iuto  the  haiids  of  the  Datch,  who  held 
it  for  74  years,  when  the  British  took  posses- 
sion and  their  first  act  wad,at  an  expense  of  two 
laos  and  sixtj  thousand  Rupees,  to  deniolisb 
the  Fort,  erected  at  a  vast  cost  by  the 
Portuguese  aud  much  improved  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1818  Malacca  was  again  ceded 
to  the  Dutch,  who  finally  exchanged  it  with 
the  British  for  Beucoolen  aud  other  settle- 
ments in  Sumatra;  in  1825 the  British  by 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  agrted  to  hold  no 
possessions  in  the  Archipelago,  south  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  Dutch,  vice  versti,  north 
of  the.  Equator.  The  approach  to  Malacca 
from  Penang  cannot  be  excelled  in 
picturesque  beauty.  On  one  side  the 
steamer  skims  along  the  Malay  coast,  the 
treble  peaked  mount  Ophir  4,000  feet  high 
and  other  high-lands  are  in  the  distance ; 
on  the  other  she  passes  through  a  chain  of 
beautiful  Isles,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge  so 
low,  that  they  appear  like  masses  of  verdant 
bushes  growing  out.  of  the  ocean.  Malacca  oc- 
cupieAacrescenticBay.  Astreetof  sabhtautial 
two  stoned  houses  faces  the  sea,  forming 
one  horn  of  the  oi-cscent,  erected  from  the 
debris  of  the  old  Kort  by  the  ruler  over  the 
settlement  at  the  time,  as  a  privnte  specula- 
tion. A  river  navigable  for  small  boats  for 
twenty  miles  runs  do^vu  the  centre  of  the 
ereseent  and  on  ths  right  bank  the  native 
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town  is  built.  To  the  left  of  tbefinll 
of  booses  is  the  remains  of  the  fort  gsben 
decorated  with  the  Portuguese  and  Dsl 
arms — and  on  the  enmmic  of  a  oonieil 
rising  bebiud  the  houses,  is  the 
church  of  St.  Marie^  in  which  areta 
stones-from  the  year  1S95  downwuda, 
the  remains  of  the  citadel  which  fonneii 
centre  of  the  Fart,  the  British  taned 
old  church  iuto  a  powder  magui 
Malacca  is  the  favorit«  resting 
for  the  Straits  Chinese.  So  soon  as 
have  made  a  little  money  they  retire  to 
their  bones  there.  Many  of  them  sp 
Euglish  fluently  and  in  commercial 
inga  they  are  running  a  close  race 
the  merchants  from  civiUEed  Eom 
With  their  own  ships  they  carry  the 
dnce  from  the  isluids  around '  «^ 
barter  ^r  ficn:  sale  at  Singapore^  or 
shipment  to  England  and  they  an  u  Hi 
in  their  commercial  transaotions 
are  bountiful  in  their  charities. 

The  town  of  Malacca  is  situated  n 
Malay  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Straits  of  Ual 
long.  102=  12'  east,  Ut.  2°  14'  i 
and  the  Malacca  province  on  the  w 
sea-honrd  of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
sea  frontage  of  iZ  miles.  Malacca  i 
its  name,  according  to  Malay  hiatorf, 
the  Malacca  ti-ee.  lu  1547,  the 
of  this  city  from  the  Aohinese  was 
to  the  sudden  appearance  of  Saint  Fn 
Xavier,  the  apostle  of  India,  who  vh 
on  his  pilgrimage  through  the  East,  anj 
recently  made  600  or  700  converts 
the  pearl  fishers  of  Manaar.  At  the  pi 
of  his  arrival,  Malacca  was  threatened 
formidable  invasion  from  the  opposite  ii 
of  Sumatra  whioh  was. delayed  tboagh 
abandoned. 

Malacca  alone,  of  the  three  Straits  stal 
has  a  name  in  history  ;  it  being  not  is 
bable  as  is  thought,  that  it  is  the  eesten 
treraity  of  what  was  known  as  Ophir  bo 
ancient  Hebrews,  or  Sophir  to  the  wi^ 
of  the  Septnagiut  version,  wbither  the 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon  Toyaged  m 
trading  expeditions.    In  rarioos  part 
the   First  Book  cf   Kings    are  M 
of  the  productions  of  Ophir.   *  And 
cam©  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  til 
gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talenla 
the   navy   also  of  Hiram,  chat 
gold  from  Ophir,.  brought  in  from  0 
great  plenty  of  almng  trees,  and  pre* 
stones.'    '  Once  in  three  years  came  the  m 
of  Tarshisb,  bringing  gold  and  siiver,  if* 
and  apes,  and  peacocks.'    The  teanieiV 
pate  as  to  Uie  sHaattoa  of  lOphir.  S4 
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nd  that  the  EnBtern  pa.rt  of  Africa 
called  Zanquebar  adcI  Mozambique, 
I  there  in  a  reffion  called  Farn,  prodac- 
p^ild,  was  the  Ophir  or  the  Tarsbish  of 
East.  Spain  being  that  of  the  West, 
era  believe  that  the  diBtrict  of  Oman  iu 
tern  Arabia,  where  is  a  place  called  Al 
lir,  ifl  meant ;  and  othent  saj  thai  India 
Ceylon  Are  to  be  nnderstiJod.  Bat 
ODgh  it  is  said,  that  the  Qoeen  of  Sbeba 
I  present  oonntry  of  the  Habsbi  or  Abys- 
DS  and  the  soathern-  parts  of  Arabia) 
to  Boe  Solomon  with  great  stores  of 
precions  stones,  and  spices,  it  is  no- 
ire said  that  these,  at  least  the  ETold  and 
aouB  stones  were  the  productions  of 
U  Sheba  lay  coniiguons  to  the 
ngiong  of  Africa  and  not  far  from  In- 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that 
obtained  these  precious  articles  by  trade 
I  those  conntriee.  A  production  peou- 
to  the  Archipelago  is  the  camphor  tree 
obalanops  camphora,  one  of  the  most 
■^c  and  lofly  of  the  great  trees  of  the 
its,  which  BO  densely  clothe  these  islands, 
tmak  often  rises  120  feet  before  it 
dies  out,  with  a  girth  a  few  feet  above 
iDDod  of  25  feet.  A  single  trank  would 
4  most  magnificent  pillar  or  colomn. 
foiber  is  so  plentiful,  that  '  terraces' 
^hwaya'  being  made  of  it  appears  no- 
improbable;  it  is  also  valuable,  beiug 
ut  and  lasting.  An  extensive  trade 
twayg  been  carried  on  in  it.  The  word 
ag'  etymologioally  leads  to  the  idea 
B  wood  having  the  appearance  of  ooral, 
'algam'  may  shoir  that  the  wood  was 
resinons,  or  produced  some,  resin, 
timbw  of  the  camphor  tree  is  resioona 
Dality,  produces  the  moat  valuable  cam- 
I'known,  and  has  a  fresh,  pale  red  tinge 
^  resembling  that  of  the  common  coral. 
»,  then,  in  the  camphor  tree,  we  may 
the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the 
Mg'  or  '  algnm  tree.'  Camphor  is  not 
itly  speaking,  a  resin ;  it  is  rather  a 
"  volatile  oil.  Joseplius  expressly  saya 
tie  Aurea  Chersonesus  was  the  Ophir 
ploDion'a  time.  Kini  Balln  (the  Chinese 
rw)  is  the  name  of  the  highest  ihonntain 
Drueo.  Within  the  limits  of  the  British 
isce  of  Malacca  are  several  productive 
.  of  tin  and  gold,  which  are  worked  by 
Hands  of  Chinese  and  Malay  miners. 
:ihe  principal  mines  of  both  gold  and  tin 
tin  and  abontMonnb  Ophir.  The  depth 
gold  mines  is  from  70  to  200  feet,  and 
process  of  pounding  the  rock  and  wash- 
the  gold  dust  is  simple  and  rude.  The 
ii  vorked  from  lowlands  at  the  depth  of 
'  feet^  and  some  ot  the  ores  are  ho  rich, 
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that  they  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
metal.  The  whole  Malayan  Peniusola, 
from  Pei-ak  and  Queda  (Kedah)  on  the 
North  to  the  islands  of  Carimon  end  Banca, 
which  were  once  probably  connected  with 
the  main  land*  in  the  South,  is  one  rich 
deposit  of  tin.  The  population  of  the 
whole  province  is  about  80,000  that  of 
the  town  being  a  third  of  the  above  num- 
ber. Of  the  town  population  not  many 
ai*e  Malays,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  coontr?  ■,  but  there  are  about  12,000 
ChineBe,  5,000  KUng,  3,000  Christians 
(Dutch  and  Portuguese.)  1,000  Benpali 
(chiefly  convicts  and  their  descendants,) 
and  about  1,000  of  the  various  i-aceH  of 
the  Archipelago  and  Arabs.- — Newbold,  Sri- 
iuh  Settlements  Vol.  i.  p.  108,  i  Hough, 
Christianity  in  ludia,  ii.  iii.  188;  j^bbe  du 
Bois,  3.  St.  John's  Indian  ArchipeUujo  Vol, 
i.  p.  162.  Oat  Rev.  No.  79  Sei4.'l8Gi  p.  49- 
57  Loto'g  Sarawak.  See  Jakqip,  Johore, 
Leedea,  Koenig,  Marco  Polo,  Moiisoon,  Ke- 
dah, Pulopisang,  PhyllautliuB  emblica. 

MALACCA  BEAN.  Eng.  fruit  of  Ana- 
cardium  occidentale.  Marking  Nut.  See 
Balazar. 

MALACCA  CANE  the  Heo-tan  of  Cocbin- 
China,  is  the  long  internodes  of  the  Calamus 
scipionnm  of  Loureiro,  of  which  a  thousand 
reach  Liverpool  annnally,  to  form  walking 
sticks.  The  late  Dr.  GrifBth  believed  these 
canes  to  be  prodnced  from  tlie  Calamus 
Bcipionum,  the  Heo-tan  of  Cochin-China. 
They  do  not  occnr  about  Malacca,  but  ara 
imported  from  Siak,  on  tbe  opposite  coast 
of  Bnmati-B,  Some  of  them  ai-e  simply 
mottled  or  clouded,  others  of  a  brown  colour, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  having 
been  smoked.  The  most  slender  specimens^ 
with  the  longest  internodes,  are  the  most 
val  ued. — Seeman. 
MALACCA  CINNAMON.  See  Cinnamon. 
MALACCA  CIVET.  Esq.  Syn.  of  Viver- 
ricula  MHlaccensis. 

MALACCA  FORT,  or  the  Church  on  the 
hill,  is  in  lat.  2®  18' N.,  long.  i02^  15'E. 
The  country  a  few  miles  inland,  is  formed 
of  nndnlating  hills,  moderately  elevated, 
called  Malacca  Hills,  and  7^  leagues  £.  by 
N.  5  N.  From  it  rises  the  high  monntain 
Goonnng  Ledang,  called  also  Queen  Mount 
also  Mount  Ophir,  abont  - 7,000  feet  high. 
In  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
near  tbe  Nicobar  and  Acheen  Islands  and 
betwixt  them  and  Juuk  Ceylon,  there  are 
often  very  strong  ripplings,  particularly  in 
the  S.  W.  Monsoon.  There  is  no  perceptible 
current,  yet  the  surface  of  the  water  is  impell- 
ed forward  by  some  cause.  They  are  seen  in 
calm  weather  approaching  from  a  distanoe 
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aAd  in  the  night;  their  noise  is  heard  from  a 
considerable  distance  before  they  are  nenr, 
alarmiiig  to  persons  anacquaintcd  with  tbem, 
for  the  broken  water  makes  a  great  noise 
when  tbe  vessel  is  passing  through  it. 
They  beat  against  a  ship  with  great  violence, 
and  pass  on,  the  spray  coming  on  deck,  and 
a  small  boat  could  not  always  resist  the 
tarbnlence  of  these  remarkable  ripplings. — 
Horsbnrgh. 

MALACCA  SAMBRANI.  Tam.  Ben- 
jamin. 

MALACCA  STRAITS.    See  India. 

MALACHIA,  (  P  )  H.  A  class  of  thieves 
and  dishonest  persons  in  Bengal,  now 
apparently  extinct. — Beng.  Ueg.  22,  1793. 

MALACHITE.  The  mines  of  Siberia,  at 
Nichne  Tagilsk  have  afforded  great  qufin- 
tities  of  this  ore.  A  mass  partly  disclosed 
measured  at  top  9  feeb  by  18  feet ;  and  the 
portion  uncovered  contained  at  least  half  a 
million  pounds  of  pure  malaclilte.  Other 
noted  localities  are  Cliessy  in  France,  Sand- 
lodge  in  Shetland,  Schwartz  in  the  Tyrol, 
Cornwall,  Australia,  and  the  island  of  Cuba. 
This  mineral  receives  a  high  polish,  and  is 
nsed  for  inlaid  work,  and  also  ear-rings, 
snuff-boxes,  and  various  ornamental  articles. 
It  ia  not  much  piized  in  jewellery.  Very 
large  masses  are  occasionally  obtained  in 
Russia,  which  are  worked  into  slabs  for 
tables,  mantel  pieces,  and  vases,  which  are 
of  exqnisite  beauty,  owing  to  the  delicate 
shadings  and  radiations  of  colour.  In  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  there  were  magni- 
Bcent  specimens  of  this  mateiial  in  the  shape 
of  doors  and  vases  sent  thither  by  tbe  Em- 
peror of  Knssia.  At  VerBailles  there  is  a 
room  furnished  entirely  with  tables,  chairs, 
&c.,  wronght  in  malachite,  and  the  same 
are  to  be  found  in  other  European  palaces. 
At  Nichne  Tagilsfc,  a*  block  of  malachite 
was  obtained  weighing  40  tons.  Malachite 
is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  as  tur- 

aaoise,  thongh  easily  distiDgnished  by  its 
ladeof  colour  and  maoh  inferior  hardness. 
It  is  a  ralusble  copper  ore  when  abundant, 
but  it  is  seldom  melted  alone,  because  tbe 
metal  is  liable  te  escape  with  the  liberated 
volatile  ingredient,  carbonic  acid.  In  India 
it  ia  rarely  worn  as  a  gem  and  only  by 
Europeans.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
copper  mines  in,  Anstralia. — EAg.  Ct/o.  p. 
IZi. 

MAlAGHinS,  one  of  tbe  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  Eong. 
MALACOCERCUS.   See  Birds. 

MALACOLOPHtJS.    See  PicidaB. 
MALACOPTERTGII  AfiDOMINAXES. 
See  CyprinidiB :  Fishw. 
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MALA-ERIKATA.  Tbl.  Cdaitnn 

culatft. — Willde. 

MALAGA.  See  Abn-Abiaullah. 
MALAGASI.  See  India. 
MALAGl3ETA"or  Grains  of  Pamdi* 
also  written  Mellighetta,  Malngaeta, 
nighetta  and  has  been  '  applied  sometj 
to  two  kindred  species  of  Amomnm 
ported  ffom  different  parts  of  tbe 
African  coast  (Am.  Qrannm  Faradui 
Am.  Melegueta)  aud  sometimes  to  Ute 
of  the  Unona  Ethiopica  or  Edtiopic 
per.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  tbe  fa 
which  Gerarde  and  Mattioli  d 
ns  the  greater  Cardamoms  or  melegpttt 
Gerarde  states  tbey  were  said  to  come 
"Ginny/'  and  were  called  b  2a\ 
"  Graines  of  Paradise"  the  graoa-pu 
of  authors. — Yule  Caihay  1  p.  88. 
MALAt.  Tam.  A  hill. 
MALAI  ARASAR.  Tau.  lit.  Hill  K 
a  tribe  dwelling  on  the  hills  of  UalabK;. 
Kflde'r.   Hale  Arasar. 

MALAI  GAURAI.  Tax.  Culll 
nitens  ? 

MALAIEUR.    See  Johore. 
MALAI  BIONJI  HARAM.  Tix. 
tenia  ezoelsa. — W.  Ic. 

MALAITI  a  kind  of  arable  land. 
MALAKA  AMROOL,  Bssg.  Si 
Matacqensis. — Linn. 

MALAKA-JANJI,    Beho.  Aldn 
vesiculosa. 

MALAKA  KAYA  PENDALAM 
oorea  bulbifera,  L.  '  The  large  bnjbS 
species  introduced  from  the  Sbwta 

MALAICA  PELA,  Malbal.  PaM 
pomiferum,  Innn, 

MAIiAKARAf  Sans,  from  mala,  si 
laoe,  and  kree,  to  make. 

MAL-AKURA,  Bbho.    Eleuaine  Indi 

MALLAMMA,  See  Hindu. 

MA  LA-MAI,  BoBtf.  Cardioepert 
halicacabum. — Linn. 

MALAMIUN  an  order  of  darmli, 
posed  to  resemble  speonlative  masona 

MALAM  KOLLE  ?  a  kind  of  mz 
duced  from  the  wild  plantain.— /qrt 

Arch.  No.  vi-iii.  Jane,  December,  1858 p.' 

MALA2J.    Hind.  Edwardsia  Hyd; 
takht-malanga,    Hind,     ^epeta  ellif 
tukhm-malanga,    HiHD.  XialtemaDtia 
leana,  also  Salvia  pumila. 

MALANG,  H.   A  mahommedan  n 
cant  who  lets  bis  hair  grow  loose  sni] 
combed. 

MALANOI.  Bsira.  H.  Asaltmbe. 
MALANKA.    See  Kala  Priytnatt.  . 
MALANOS.    See  Mindanao. 
MALAFOO  DTE^  See  D;«s. 
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AtLAPURAM.   The  city  of  the  preat 
MUl  Acoordiug  to  the  l^Ackenzie  MSS, 
■Ita  is  titc  pa^nyraio  title  of  n  northern 
be  of  mountain  cliiefs,  who  sprang  from 
aboriginal  inlmbitAuts,  and  who  wore 
■ArxtnL  The  Khoud,  it  appeBiv  now  call 
Ires  Mallam.   Aoeording  to  the  in- 
tiion  near  the  Varalisrami  temple,  it 
also  knowTi  as  Janonathapura,  a  imme 
Sbij  indicating  Jaina  ascendancy.  Tbe 
of  Dr.  Babtugton  is  that  the  place 
first  procnred  by  the  bramins  as  an 
ahara,  and  that  they  employed  stone- 
bog  at  their  own  cost  from  time  to  time 
n»Tnent  the  rocks  with  the  excavations 
Bcnlptares  which-we  now  find.  Brah- 
apply  the   legend   of  Mahabali  to 
I  ^e  king  of  Mallaparam  and  identify 
one  with  the   other.     According  to 
legend,  Mahabali  waa  a  iwjab,  living 
M  treta-TD^   who  by  penance  and 
kntf  bad  obtained  poflsesrion  of  the 
le  Qnireme,  inolnding  heaTen«  earth  and 
10  tbat  he  was  a  nniversal  monarch, 
faecune  so  elated  by  hie  gi-eatness,  that 
mitted  to  perform  the  cnstomary  religi- 
Deremonies  to  the  gods.    Vishnoo,  in 
to  check  the  infloence  of  so  bad  an 
1^,  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
hed  looking  br&hmin  dwarf,  and  in 
Rm  appearing  before  Mahabali  asked  as 
u  much  of  bis  wide  possessions  as  he 
I  pace  in  three  steps,  lliis  the  king  rea- 
gruted,  npon  which  the  dwarf  grew 
',  and  continned  to  expand  tall  he  filled 
irLole  nniTerse,  thns  depriving  the  inso- 
Bonarch  of  all  hiRpossessionsexcepthell, 
h  be  was  allowed  to  keep.   Tins  legend 
bly  represents  the  viotory  of  hindoos  of 
Taishnava  sect  over  some  powerful  non- 
In  kicg.    Bat  the  application  of  it  to 
king  of  Maroallaparam  natni'ally  leads 
oonclade  that  there  mnst  have  been 
Btmilaritj  between  him  and  the  asnra 
.haH. 

be  shore  temple  is  so  close  to  the  sea 
the  Borf  in  the  calmest  weather  dashes 
It  the  door  way.  This  and  the  nf^nal 
pillar  in  front  of  anch  temples  lying  in 
Ka,  aswoll  as  fragments  of  images,  large 
Cities  of  sttme,  and  broken  bricks  lying 
It.  some  partially  bnried  in  the  sea, 
ly  show  that  at  one  time  buildings 
led  to  the  east*ward  which  have  been 
loyed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 
•itoation  of  this  temple,  therefore,  and 
wnains  of  rains  towards  the  sea,  plain- 
•"licatean  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and 
■wofa  large  city  destroyed  by  the  sea 
ooB&rmed  by  tradition.  Besides  the 
it  il  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 


MALARIA. 

Mackenzie  MSS.  that  the  whole  coast  from 
Maiiapnr,  or  St.  Thome,  down  to  Mamalla- 
param  was  ovwAowed  by  the  sea,  and  that 
many  towns  were  destroyed,  and  this  tra- 
dition is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mined  city  abont  two  miles  north  of  Mamalla- 
pnram.  That  thore  has  been  a  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature  is  proved  by  tJie  un- 
finished state  of  the  temples,  and  the  groat 
rent  iu  one  of  tbe  largest  ratba.'  These 
celebrated  rock  soulptnres  at  Mavalivaram, 
are  commonly  known  to  Eampeans  as  the 
"  Seven  Pagodas"  but  the  sculptures 
cannot  be  older  than  the  13th  century 
of  our  era.  The  mythology  of  the  figures 
is  Aryan,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  the  langm^^  of  some  of 
the  inscriptions  is  Sanscrit,  which  plainly 
proves  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
brahminical  priesthood.  The  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
states,  it  beyond  doubt  that  before  the 
time  of  Kulattnnga  Ghol«i,  and  his  ille- 
gitimate son  Adoudai  (abont  A.  D.  1200) 
the  whole  district  bounded  on  tbe  north 
by  the  Pennar,  on  the  south  by  the  Palar, 
on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
tlie  ghats,  was  dwelt  in  by  half-ctvilized 
people  termed  Knmmbar,  who  had  embraced 
the  Jaina  religion,  brought  to  them  f^m 
the  north.  Allowing,  then,  a  period  of  100 
years  for  the  brahmins  to  eradicate  Jainaism 
and  establish  their  authority,  the  date  of  the 
oldest  temples,  the  rathas,  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  13th  century,  of  the  chria- 
tian  era.  Some  of  the  sculptures  are 
probably  much  later.  The  good  state 
of  preservation  in  which  they  are,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  workman's  chisel 
observable  here  and  there,  as  well  as  the 
legibility  of  the  inscriptions,  all  tend  to 
show  that  they  cannot  be  very  old.  Mava- 
livaram in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  city,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  and 
the  seat  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  In  the 
Stbalapurana,  written  in  Sanscrit,  the  name 
ia  simply  Mallapnri.  Bnt  in  tbe  inscription 
near  the  Varashvami  temple,  it  is  enlai^ed 
into  MahamaUapurambypre-.fizing  the  San- 
scrit adjective  Maha.  Mallapnri  means  the 
city  of  Malla. 

MALARIA.  It  has  been  remarked  along 
the  Mahavelliganga,  a  few  miles  teom  Kandy 
that  during  the  deadly  season,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains,  the  jungle  fisver 
generally  attacks  one  face  of  the  hills  through 
which  it  winds,  leaving  the  opposite  entirely 
exempted,  as  if  the  poisonous  vapour,  being 
carried  by  the  current  of  air,  affected  only 
those  aspects  against  which  it  directly  im- 
pinged. The  most  malarious  part  of  India, 
is  the  Tfaerai  near  the  Himakwas.  i 
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-MALATAFAT,  Ah.  Attennentia. 
MALATI  and  MADHAVA  is  the  title  of 
a  hinda  drama,  in  which  the  sotnal  life  of 
the  race  is  largely  reprewDted.  Ualati 
pnta  on  her  bridal  dxtme  in  presence 
vf  the  deity.  It  was  oMtomary  also 
amongst  the  Greeks  fov  the  intended  bride 
to  pay  her  adoration  to  some  doity  before 
ber  marriage,  usually  to  I>iana;  but  at 
Athena  no  virgin  was  allowed  to  be  married 
before  worshipping  Minevra,  who,  was  the 
tntelary  deity  of  the  eity.  Uodhava'a  pas- 
sion is  described  as 

Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  poraesses  erery  thonght, 
Halati  alone,  fills  ever;'  sense,  and  paate  in  Qrtry 

<  The  passion  of  Malati  is  equally  intense 
.with  that  of  Jaliet ;  but  her  unconquerable 
reserre,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying  her 
utterance  to  him  she  loves  more  than  life,  is 
a  carious  picture  of  the  restraint  to  which 
the  manners  of  hinda  women  were  subjected 
even  whilst  they  wwe -in  enjoyment,  as  ap< 
pears  from  the  drama,  of  oonuderable  per- 
sonal fraedom.  Megasthenea  tells  us  that 
the  Indians  of  his  time  did  not  oommimioate 
tbeir  metai^ysical  dootaines  to  women, 
tiiiaking  thi^^  if  their  wires  nnderstood 
their  d<wirineB  and  learned  to  be  indifferent 
to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  consider  life 
and  death  as  the  same,  they  would  no  longer 
continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  others.  We  find 
feom  the  later  ceremonial  sntras  (Srauta 
and  Grihya  autra)  that  women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  learn  the  sacred  songs  of  the 
Vedas,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  acquirements  of  a  brah- 
man before  he  was  admitted  to  the  perform- 
aaoe  of  the  sacrifices,  Jfanv,  is  and  18 
says  "  women  h&ve  no  business  with  the  text 
of  the  Vedas,  thus  is  the  law  folly  settled ; 
having  tiiev^oreno  evidence  of  law,  and  no 
knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women 
most  be  aa  foul  as  falsehood  itself  and  this 
is  a  fixed  role."  The  practice  of  the  wife 
^^^^rshipping  the  husband  is  very  ancient. 
In  t^e  drama  styled  BAtna  vali  or  the  neck- 
lace, Vaaavadatta,  after  worshipping  the 
image  of  the  deity,  her  attendant  says 

"The  worship  of  the  divinity  concluded,  be 
pleased  madam  to  pay  adoration  to  your  lord. 

Vaeava,  Whwe  uo  the  flowers  and  un- 
gnent  ? 

Kanch.   Here  madam. 

On  which  Vasavadatta  worships  the  Icing. 
This  is  oonfonnaUe  to  the  Bhavishyottara 
''  Pnrana,  which  directs,  "Having  offered 
adoraticfn  to  the  mind-bom  divinity,  let  the 
wife  worship  her  husband,  with  orawoienta, 
flowers,  and  raiment.  Thinking  intercally 
with  entire  complaomoy,  *  this  is  the  god  of 


MALAY  KOmi  MARAH. 

love.*  "—Hitid.  Theat.  Vol.il pp,%7^ 
Mnllar  Hindu  LUeraiure, 

MALATI,  Sakbc.  Aganoama  AaA.  (i. i 
also  Eohitee  earyophyllata^  iit.ii.  Hud 
minam  gnindifloram. 

MALATXA,  a  city  of  Gappadoda, 
birth-plaee  of  Mar^Grigorios. 

MALATITAH.    See  Mesopotamia. 

MALATI  TARALU.  CryptotesU? 
ciflora  R.  The  Konda  Horaln  call  it 
like-  dlimber. 

MALA  EBIKATA,  Celastnu  panis^ 
—WiOd. 

MALATKINAXAM.  SiKs.  Lemon 

MALA-TRINAEAKG.  Sahs.  Aadnfl 
gon  Bohceraanthns. — Liim. 

MALAYA.  See  Inscriptions. 

MALAVISCUS  POPDIiNBtrS. 
Syn.  of  Thespesia  popnlnea. — Lcm. 

MALAYA.    Tam.    The  name  of  a  a 
tain  range,  in  the  peninsula  of  Indit, 
monly  called  the  Western  Ghanta 
word  is  probaUy  derived  tnm  Dl 
dian  word  *  Maiai*  a  bill. 

MALAYALA.  The  name  of  a  Dm 
people,  and  their  language,  oeonpju^ 
of  the  Western  coast  of  tiie  peninn 
India.    Seo  Dravida,  Malayalain. 

MALAYAN  DUGONG.    See  Dogs 

MALAY  CAMPHOR.  Camphor  «C 
obalanops  camphora. 

MALAY  CAURAY.  Tam.  GanUii^B 
tens. 

MALAY  CHUCAN  PALLAM. 
XanthochymuR.  sp. 

MALAY  KATMANIS.  Cionamoo. 

MALAY  KLOOY Y.  Tui.  ProttBOiJ 
datum. 

MALAY  KOKJI  MAOAM.  Tax.  Q| 
nea  exeelsa.. 

MALAY  men  average  5  ft  3  in.  high, 
are  far  more  gallant  than  the  natives 
parts  of  the  east  and  those  they  lote, 
also  respect.    Their  dress  is  the 
jacket,  generally  white ;  the  slusr, 
trowsers,  and  savoog,  or  petticoat,  with 
sapntangan  or  coloured  handkerchief 
the  head.   The  women  are  gmeiaUy 
than  the  men,  with  eoft  Instronseyo, 
long  drooping  lashes.   They  use  the  i 
falling  from  under  the  arms,  and  tiw 
a  long  loose  robe  open  in  firoet  aad  fid 
from  one  of  -tiiie  shoulders,  tovtlhin 
two  inchw  of  Ihe  groonA. ' 

TheUalays  were  not  ortgloaQy  eocmi 
mahomedaniBra,  nor  have  instanoss  of  rid 
conversion,  such  aa  the  recant  one  flf  i 
of  the  Batta  by  the  padria  in  Snmaln, 
freqnent  in  later  tim^.  The  Anln 
other  mahomedan  missionaries  MMilii 
the  natives  of  the  coontiy,  jwquied 
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UALATALAM. 
9&ngtiS4^  foUowcMi  ibeir  maamrs,  inter- 
imAniea  with  tiiem,  «Dd,  moltiiig  into  (he 
Ttamma  of  the  ^eople^  did  not,  on  the  one 
limd,  ^xve  nee  to  a  pririkged  raoe,  nor  on 
41ae  ot^er  to  a  depnded  caste.  Their  soperiori* 
of  int^igence  and  eivilisation  wm  eiS* 
ployed  only  for  ihe  iaitroetion  and  oottTer- 
sion  of  a  people  tiie  mrrent  <rf  whose  rrii- 
■f^ona  opinions  was  ready  to  be  direcked  into 
svny  obannel  inte  which  it  waa  dcilfally  di- 
^erClM.  They  were  merebauta  as  well  as 
tlie  Bnropeana,  bnt  never  dreantt  of  having 
ireoonrse  to  fche  iniqaitons  mea8are  of  plunder- 
^e  people  of  the  prodmoe  of  their  soil 
&Tid  indiifitrj.  This  was  the  oanae  which  led 
to  the  Buocesa  of  iiie  tnahomedanB,  and  it 
«ras  natnnUly  the  Tery  f>ppoBite  coarse  which 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  «bristtaas.  The 
Knropeans  in  the  Indian  Arohipalago  h%ve 
Imen  jnst  what  the  Tnrks  hare  been  in  £a- 
rcype,  and  the  oonBeqnenon  of  the  poHey  par- 
sued  by  botii  may  &irly  be  qaoted  as 
mrallel  eases. " — Oratofurd's  HiaUry  of  the 
in^itm  Ardiipdago  Vol.  iL  p.  376  B.  D.  p. 
are  /.  /.  a.  No.  v.  Mo^  1848.  See  India. 

>£ALAYALAM,  or  Halayarnutis  spoken 
.along^  the  Ualalmr  Coast  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Ghats  or  Ualaya  range  of  monntainB 
from  ihe  vicinity  of  Mangalore  where  it  en- 
persedee  the  Canarese  and  the  Tain,  to 
Trivandntm,  where  it  b^na  to  be  snpersed- 
«d  by  the  Tamil.    The  people  speaking  It  in 
the  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  are 
estimated  hf  Dr.  Caldwell  at  two  and  a  half 
mtlliona    The  laognage,  however,  on  the 
Mmlahar  Ooast,  is  rapidly  being  driven  oat 
by  the  Tamil.   The  peopSe  who  speak  it  are 
of  all  the  Dravidian  races,  the  most  exelaaive 
and   snperstitioas  and  shrink   with  most 
Bensitivenees  firora  contact  with  foreigoers, 
thengh  tbeir  coast,  more  than  any  part  of 
India,  has  been  in  all  ages  visited  by  the 
traders  of  other  lands,  by  Phcenicians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Syrian  Christians,  and  Arabs,  and  the 
three  last  even  formed  permanent  settle- 
meets  amongst  them.    Their  retired  cha- 
racter  has  led  to  the  less  sompnloaB  and  more 
adroit  Tamilian  people  oocnpying  all  the  lines 
of  oommnnioation  and  monopolising  the 
groatcr  part  of  the  pnblio  bosiness  and  oom- 
meroe  of  the  Malabar  states.  In  a  short  time, 
perhaps,  tfaeMalayalam  will  only  be  known  in 
the  hilly  tracts  or  jauglefastaosset*.  Malaya- 
l&xn  was  separated  from  the  Tamil  before  the 
lattw  was  onltirated  and  reficed,  and,  from 
brahroioical  inflnenco,  has  since  had  an  in- 
fnsion  of  Sanscrit  words  more  than  in  any 
other  Dravidian  langnage,  the  fewest  of  sDoh 
baiog  in  the  Tamil.    lu  all  the  aonthem  lan- 
guages, save  the  Malayalam,  ike  pi'ocoan  is 


MALATALAM. 
'  post- fixed  in  a  oontraoted  form  to  the  verb. 
Some  of  the  post-files  are  also  made  honori- 
fic by  slight  enpfaonio  changes.  The  Mala-, 
yalim  is  spoken  by  abont  2^  nulllons,  and 
the  Tala,  on  the  sea-border  somewhat  to 
the  north,  by  aboat  100,000  or  150,00a 
All  along  the  soatbem  portion  of  the 
West  Coast,  a  large  part  «f  the  popnlation 
is  to  a  great  d^^ree  of  ftxeign  blooa.  The 
Mappila  in  N.  Malabar  write  MiJayalam, 
with  the  Arabic  character  bat  with  addi- 
tional vowel  marks  fur  e,  o,  and  i,  and  some 
of  the  consanauts  have  additional  dots.  In 
S.  Malabar  they  nse  the  old  Tamil  character 
called  mOffiifidmr  vattezhntta.  The  origin 
of  the  Mappila  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
till  lately  Tyatti  or  women  of  ihe  Tiya 
race  did  not  lose  caste  by  forming  conuec- 
tions  with  rich  and  respectable  foreigners. 
Since  two  or  throe  have  risen  in  theGpveru- 
meat  servioe  to  position  (one  waa  a  Depnty 
Colleotor)  they  hav«  p«.t  a  slop  to  this  prac- 
tice. The  IfAppihi  race  have  several  umea 
riaeii  in  insnneotion  seratitngly  from  agrariaa 

f;rievanco8.  Hiudn  landlords  kept  the  land 
n  their  own  hands  or  leased  it  out  to  the 
Mappila  at  high  rents  and  then  took  adrant- 
Oige  of  legal  rights  to  tarn  them  out.  The 
derivation  of  Mappila  seems  ancertain  be- 
cause it  is  written  Mappila  and  not  Map- 
pal  I  ai  or  Mappilla,  it  may  be  a  oorruption  of 
some  Arabic  participle?  The  *  Hill  Kings* 
called  in  Malayalam  Male  arasar,  are  bill 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Soathern  Qhaats.  They 
speak  oomipt  Malayalam  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  range,  where  the  Malayalam  is 
the  prevailii^  langai^e,  and  oorrapt  Tamil 
in  the  aonthern,  ia  the  vicinity  of  Tamil 
speaking  disb-icts.  The  term  Malabar  is 
evidently  derived  from  Malayala  or  Mala- 
yam,  meaning  the  hill  country.  Some 
writers  indicate  its  origin  as  from  the  Arfchio 
word  Ma'abr,  meaning  liie  place  of  crossing 
over,  bat  it  is  dangeroas  to  qnit  India  for 
derivations  of  Indian  words.  The  Malaya^ 
lam  language  is  spoken  in  the  low  country 
and  along  the  western  ghaia  from  Cape 
ComcHTin  to  the  Chandagtri  river.  The 
people  oeonpying  that  tract  we  mostly 
setUed  but  it  has  had  seveml  dynastic  races, 
the  Zamorin  of  Caliont,  the  Bibi  of  Canua- 
nore,  the  rajah  of  Co(^in,  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore, the  Dutch  have  held  sway  there, 
and  the  present  paramoantpower  iathe  Bri- 
tish. Adjoining  the  Malayalam  district  on 
the  north,  is  the  S.  Canai*a  district,  in  part 
of  which,  around  Mangalore,  the  Tula  lan- 
guage ia  spoken,  Canarese  being  the  tongue 
in  general  use.  In  this  tract,  the  Nair  race 
occupy  large  holdings,  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core is  a  Nair,  aud  tlioro^ra  many  of  the 
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MALAYALAM. 

mahomedans  styled  Mopla  or  Mappilah.  In 
SoaUi  Malabar,  descenfe  to  sons  is  the  law, 
bat  in  North  Iblabtcr,  tiie  Nair,  ^e  artuaiu, 
carpenter,  brass-smith,  blaok'Smitb,  gold- 
smith, the  Tiyar,  who  are  toddy  drawers, 
and  the'Mookwa  who  are  fishermen,  arc  ail 


MALAY  TANGHI  VAYE. 

descent  being  in  the  female  line,  tlie 
age  of  the  iather  is  immaterial.  The 
nmkatsyam  law  is  not  followed  in 
Malabar  by  the  Aka-Podwal,aclss8of 

sei'Taiits,  nor  by  the  braltmiiis  of 
Malabar  or  of  Canara,  bat  in 


polynndriata  and  descent  of  property  goes  in  ;  law,  oniy  the  eldest  brother  of  a  h~ 


the  femnle  line.  lit  North  Malabar  this  law 
of  descent  is  called  Marumiika  tayam,  and 
the  mahomedan  Mopla  has  conformed  to 
thisnsage.  In  Canara,  a  similar  law  called 
Alya-Santana,  or  nephew  inheritance  pre- 
vails, and  IB  in  practice  more  strictly  car- 
ried ottt  than  in  North  Malabar.  In  North 
Malabar,  the  adherenta  to  Mammaka- 
tayam  form  united  family  communities  termed 
Tarwaad.  The  senior  member  of  whatsoever 


family  is  allowed  to  marry  with  his 
and  the  other  brothers  form  other 
nexions.  IntheTolnTa  country,  thel 
widow  can  derote  herself  to  the  temple^ 
I'eaide  ontside  or  inside  its  walls.  If 
the  walls,  she  is  a  servant  of  tiie  idd 
receiTOfi  the  Tisite  of  men  of  her  own 
only  :  the  ofihpring  of  encfa,  if  hayti, 
called  Moylar,  and  the  girls  are  wi 
them.    Bat  if  abe  eleefe  to  reside 


branch  is  tiie  headof  the  &1nily  and  is  termed  |  the  wall  she  must  pay  a  monthly  sam 


Karuaven  ;  the  other  members  are  styled  An 
andraven.  The  remotest  member  is  acknow 
ledged  as  one  of  the  family  and  entitled 
to  mnintenance  if  liring  nnder  snburdination 
to  the  bead  of  the  family  and  taking  part  in 
their  religions  observances  ;  for  the  women 
there  is  nothing  analogons  to  the  state  of 
widow-hood  as  existing  elsewhere, — whether, 
in  alliance  with  men  or  not,  they  reside  in 
their  own  families.  The  Nair  marries  before 
be  is  ten  years  of  age,  but  thongh  he  supports, 
he  nerer  assomates  with  bis  wife,  who  receiv- 
es at  her  pleasure,  any  men,  provided  they 
be  not  of  lower  birth.  Ctmseqnent  on  this 
form  of  descent,  a  Nair  does  not  know  who 

his  fhther  is.  In  law,  property  is  held  to  vest  Restf  much  landed  properti^.  They 
in  the  females  only:  practically  the  males  [  been  restless  under  British  mie,  sod 
are  co-shnrers  with  the  females.  In  default  of  ;  repeatedly  risen  in  insurrections  bal 
males,  femnles  sncceed  to  the  management  |  have  been  local,  and  seem  to  ban 
of  tho  family  property.  In  some  families,  the  i  from  sgrariaii  grievances  the  result 
management  devolves  on  them  preferably  i  British  being  nnftcquainted  with  tbew 
to  tlie  males  and  the  senior  female  tiikes  it,  |  prietory  rights  in  the  lands  — Jomnal 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  to   ~  ' 


pagoda  and  may  cohabit  with  any 
pnre  descent.    ^faeMopla,  writtm  tin 
piltat,  possibly  derived  front  the  Tnmil 
ma,  mother,  pilla,  a  son,  are  all  nuAc 
and  are  descendants  of  Arabs  who  t'* 
settled  in  Malabar^nd  Wilson  sop*^ 
the  Malabar  women  who  bore  cbil 
them,  from  such  casual  or  permanent ' 
oonrse,  ignorant  as  to  who  of  the 
foreigners  were  the  fathers,  etyted  the 
dren  sons  of  mothers,  bat  the  prol 
that  the  law  of  descensna  ab  ntero, 
makatayam  followed  by  the  motV 
prevailing  from  prior  f^es.    The  M 
all  large  men,  active,  enteorprising 


convey  property  from  father  to  son,  arising 
from  the  gradual  abandonment  of  polyan- 
drisra.   The  connubial  connection  in  qnes- 
tion  is  called  in  Malabar  goona-dosbam," 
— "  goona,"  good,**  Dosham,"  evil(for  better 
for  worse)  In  Travancore,  it  is  styled 
"  mundu-vanga,"  viz  ;  mundu,  cloth  "vsnga" 
receiving,  where  the  girl  taken  is  of  ripe  age 
and  her  consent  mnHt  be  obtained.  Personal 
acquaintance  thns  precedes  the  union.  Tho 
hour  selected  is  8  P.  M ;  there  is  an  assem- 
blage  of  friends  ;  the   man  presents  the 
woman  with  a  "  mundu"  or  white  muslin 
cloth,  in  a  comer  of  which  in  North  Mala- 
bar, a  small  sum  of  money  is  tied.    The  girl 
either  goes  to  the  man's  house,  or  remains  in 
her  own  and  is  visited  by  him  there.  Each 
party  is  nnrestricted  as  to  the  namber  of  such 
conneotions  that  may  be  formed,  bat  theee 
ordinarily  do  not  exceed  two  oi-  three.  The 
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Indian  Archipdngo  No.  iv.  a»dy.. 
May  185.  p.  216..    See  Dravidiaa, 
Kerala,  Kuramaler,  Mopla,  Nair. 

MALAYAN.    The  designntion  of  a 
of  slaves  in  Kanara  and  Malabar. 

MALAYA  N  ESIA.    Instead  of  tl» 
Indian  Archipelago  which  is  too 
admit  of  beins  used  in  an  adjective  or  * 
ethnographical  form,  Mr.  Earl  at  Gist 
gested  the  term  Inda-nesia  bat  rej 
also  in  favour  of  Malayanesia.  The 
geographical  term  Iitdouesia,  is  sa 
by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  short  synonym  for, 
Indian  Islands  or  the  Indian  Archi; 
as  we  thus  get  Indonesian  for  Indian 
pelagian  or  Archipelagic^  and  loc' 
for  Indian  Arcbipelagians  or  Indian 
ers. 

MALAY  TANGHI  YATB.  Tu. 
of  Sida  lancoolata. 
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MALDIYB  ISLANDS. 
MALAY  TAYNOA.  Tau^  Stmnlui  fofr* 

MALAY  XOVABAI.  Uu.  dyuiiu  Xn- 

MALAYA  LAND.   See  Indiik 

3fALBAH  P  village  expeiives. 

MALBHOJ  P  a  name  given  by  the  Bhofc 
quia  to  a  fiua  rice  of  Ansain. 

MAL  BURUT£,  Siwu.  flowered  safcia- 
wood;   Burata,  Chloroxjlou  Bwietenia. — 

KALCHANG.    Hmo.   Salix  alba. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  Joha,  k.  c.  b.,  an  officer 
of  the  Madras  Army.  He  went  as  am- 
bRGBador  to  Persia,  waa  employed  frith  the 
ttfoiy  against  Baji  Kow,  peshwa,  in  the  last 
Muharatta  war,  and  afternanis  waa  governor 
.  oT  Bombay.  He  was  an  active,  able  man, 
with  much  enei^  and  great  boa-homnue. 
He  greatly  aided  Colouel  Kirkpatrick  iu  ttie 
diqieruon  of  ihs  trained  French  armies 


MALE. 

nineteen,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  Bsmauts 
of  coral  moantaina.  The  inhabitaats  are 
mabomedans,  governed  by  a  sultan  or  king, 
and  engage  in  trade  and  navigation.  The 
Maldiva  and  LakkadiVe  islands  have  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  bnt  tbeir  laagoage  is 
Singhaleae.  The  gronp  extmid  46G  geo- 
graphidU  miles  in  length  and  4G  or48 
miles  iu  breadth.  Between  the  islands  &» 
water  is  of  great  depth  bat  on  the  snr- 
ronnding  reefs  the  naves  beat  with  great 
violence.  The  reefs  have  openings  which 
admit  ships  to  enter,  and  though  the  water 
inside  the  atolls,  is  geoeralty  shallow  and 
calm,  the  depth  is  snfiicienb  to  allow  vessels 
to  pass  from  one  side  to  another.  The 
number  of  the  islands  is  anppoead  by  the 
natives  to  be  1,200 ;  but  it  is  generaiiy 
believed  that  there  are  mnoh  more  namer- 
oos.  Mali  the  largest  island  in  L.  4"  10 
N.  and  L.  7tt'40       ia  7  miles  in  oironm- 


of  the  Hydorabad  Gbvernmenfc.   He  acoom-  i  fitrence  and  contains  abont  2,000  people. 


paused  the  Hyderabad  anniea  when  they 
advanoed  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Seriagapa- 
tam.  After  the  battle  ofAssaye,  at  which 
he  was  not  present,  he  was  Resident  at  My- 
sore. He  died  in  July  18^13  in  Loudon.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Persia ;  History  of  Cen- 
tral India;  Life  of  Clive. 

MALCOM,  HOWAKD.  An  American 
missionary  and  taraveller,  who  published  a 
history  of  his  travels  iu  Ava. 

MALDA,  a  district  and  station  town  of 
Bengal,  the  station  191  mites  from  Calcutta. 
It  is  a  small  district  K.  W.  of  Bajashye. 
TheminsoC  Gh>ttr,  the  anoimt' capital  of 
Bengal,  are  in  this  district. 

MALDBO,  died  S.  1671  (A.  D.  161S),  he 
iMd  twelve  sons.  His  death  formed  an 
important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bahtor  race.  Up  to  this  period,  the  will 
waited  upon  the  wish  of  the  gallant 
"iwcoBdantB  of  Siva;, but  now,  the  banner 
of  the  empire  floated  over  the  '  punchranga*, 
the  five  coloured  flag,  which  had  led  tlie 
Rahtor  from  victoi^  to  viutory,and  had  wav- 
ed from  the  Band-bills  of  Araerkut  to  the  salt- 
•»keof  Sambhnri  from  the  desert  border- 
^  the  Qarah  to  the  peaks  of  the  AravnlU. 
Hanoebrward,  the  Bahtor  princes  were 
loquifed  to  maintain  a  contingent  of  their 
P*™d  vassals,  headed  by  the  beir,  to  serve 
^  the  Mogurs  pleasure. — Tod's  BajaiUiait, 

MALDEVA.  SoeMalwa. 

MALDIVE  ISLANDS.  A  vast  group 
ofiataodB  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  estimated  at 
•velre  hundred ;  extending  southward  from 
7**  6i  N.,  to  0*  4-2"  S.  The  islands  are 
fonoed  into  large  groups  which  the  nativea 
*^  AtoU  or  AtolTon.    Of  tucso  there  are 
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There  are  four  safe  channels  tbrongh  the 
islands.  The  soil  is  sandy,  all  the  islands 
are  densely  clothed  with  palms,  fig  trees, 
bread  fruit  treetf  and  a  thick  jungle  covers 
them  aU.  ludiau  com,  sngarcane  and 
millet  are  grown  in  n  few.  There  are  no  ehe^ 
or  goats,  but  there  are  a  few  cattle  and  tftw 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  cocoa* 
nutfl.  They  trade  with  India,  carrying,  in 
boats,  coooannts,  oonries,  salt-fish,  cocoanut 
oil,  coir,  jaggery,  coral,  ornamental  mata, 
tortoise  shell  and  oowrieSf  and  import  grain, 
cotton,  silk  and  tobacco.  The  popnlation  of 
the  latter  gronp  is  estimated  at  1,50,000  to 
200,000.  They  are  all  mahomedans,  who  do 
not  conceal  their  women.  They  are  govern- 
ed by  a  mler,  who  is  styles  Saltan  of  the 
thirteen  Atolls  and  twelve  thousand  Isles 
but  who  is  tributary  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon.  The  people  are  qniet  and 
inofiensive  and  little  accustomed  to  war. 
The  larger  islands  produce  edible  roots, 
fruits,  and  poultry  and  they  traffic  with  Su- 
matra. The  bread  fruit,  cocoanut  and  fiah 
are  the  chief  food  of  the  people  — Memoir 
by  UeuU.  J.  A.  Young  and  W.  Oltriaiophr,  L 
N.,  inB&mba^  Chog.  Tran».  1836-1888i  ami»M 
Bombay  n-prmi  voL  i.  54.  Enoyo.  Brit. 
MALDODA,  HiHD.  Leucas  cepludotis. 
MALDUNG,  Hind.  Ulmus  erosa. 
MALDy.  A  fabric  made  at  Maldah,  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  very  durable  and 
which  washes  well.  It  is  exported  through 
Sikkim  to  the  North  West  provinces  and 
Tibet. -ifooier  Vol.  II  p.  251. 

MAL£,  HiHD.    Panicnm  antidotaie. 
MALE  of  Coemas  is  a  region  of  Malabar. 
MAL£.    The  Uqnudial  hills  form  akiud  of 
knot,  at  the  extreme  ^'*^^^(^^^^[^® 


HALE. 

«oiiii'ltyorCetitrfclIndi&,clividingBeDgft]&om 
Bebar  and  the  Rajmalial  people  are  knomi 
■88  Male.  They  are  to  the  east  of  the  Oraon, 
bat  are  entirely  different  from  their  neig^h- 
bonra  the  Sonth&i.  Thej  are  better  look, 
tng  than  the  Sonthal.  The  skin  is  dark, 
broadj  eye  small,  and  lips  thioker  than  those 
of  the  men  of  tite  plains.  Their  Ungoage 
Abounds  in  terms  common  to  the  Tamn)  and 
Telagn,  and  contains  so  many  Dravidian 
roots  of  primary  importance,  thongh  it  also 
contains  a  large  admixture  of  roots  and 
forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that 
Dr.  Caldwell  considers  it  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Dravidian  femily  of  Tangnage!!. 
A  b4*ief  vocabalary  of  the  ^trords  of  the  tribe 
Inhabitingthe  Bnjmfthal  hills  in  Oentral  In- 
dia, is  contained  in  Yol.  Y.  of  the  Asiatic 
Besearclies  and  Mr.  Hodgs  on*B  more  com- 
plete oollecUons  prove  the  idiom  of  lAiis 
tribe  to  be  in  the  main  DraTidian.  Test 
vords  show  an  identity  of  laiign&ge  among 
4he  Bajmahali  on  the  east,  and  the  Maria 
in  the  remote  jungle?  down  to  the  Godavery, 
and  the  Gcmd  who  lire  along  the  Satpnra  as 
/ar  west  as  Nimarand  Malwa.  lb  is  akin  to 
4ihat  of  the  Oraon.  Latham  says  Bedo  is  one 
•of  tbeir  gods,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Bathe 
of  the  Boda,  the  Potlang  of  the  Enki  and 
Bnddha,  and  their  priesthood  like  that  of  the 
Bodo  consists  ofDevianand  Devasi.  It  was 
the  Male  race,  amongst  whom  Mr-  Gloveland 
flo  Bttcoessfally  laboured  to  impart  to  them 
settled  habits.  They  bav«  been  sncoessf^lly 
reolalmed}  are  qntet  cnUivators  and  formed 
4he  bnUc  of  the  corps  known  ae  the  Bha- 
^gnlpore  hill  ranges.  Ghatwall  estates  are 
iparticnlarly  nninerons  in  the  Bhagnlpur  and 
Bherbhum  distriota  adjoining  the  Rajniahal 
>hills  on  either  side.  The  estates  pay  no 
arevenne,  bnt  are  held  on  tiie  condition  of 
Ifnarding  the  passes  against  hill  robbers,  mur- 
derers and  cattle>liiters.  The  Sonthal  and 
Male  or  Bajmahali  are  regarded  by  Mr. 
Logan  as  a  displaced  portion  of  the  prior 
inhabitants  of  the  coantry.  The  Male  and 
Edl  tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to  resemble 
the  ooarser  Knna  tribes  olf  the  Malay  penin- 
Ma\Bf  more  than  the  Bnrman  the  Malay,  or 
«ther  Indonesian  tribes.  Bat  the  same  type 
as  the  Male  and  Kol  are  fonnd  amongst 
Malayas  and  Barmans,  althongh  generally 
softened,  and  the  short  and  turned  np  nose 
are  Binua,  as  also  is  the  small  sfature  and 
the  vertical,  turned  up  bead.  The  Male  or 
Bajmahali  are  described  as  mostly  very  low 
in  stature,  bnt  stont  and  well  proportioned. 
There  are  many  less  than  4  feet  10  inches 
■and  perhaps  more  under  5  feot  3  than  above 
that  stancUtrd,  bat  6  feet  8  inches  is  about 
the  average  height  of  the  men.    Their  nose 
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is  fiat  and  their  lips  thick,  thdngh  lees  so 
than  the  Kafir  of  Africa,  bat  their  lips 
thicker  than  those  of  the  populations  of  tho 
neighbonring  plains.  Buchanan  Hamilton 
says  that  ike  fbattores  and  coraplexton  re- 
semble those  of  all  the  rade  tmbes  wbom  he 
had  seen  on  the  hills  {h>m  the  Ganges  to 
Malabar.  Their  nOBW  &re  seldom  ardted  ttiii 
are  rather  thick  at  the  point«,  owing  to  ih«r 
nostrils  being  cirontar,  Bishop  Heber  sftys 
that  the  Male  nose  is  rather  tarned  uy  tfaa* 
flattish,  bat  they  are  not  so  diminatare  *s 
the  noses  of  the  Tart-ar  nations,  nor  flattened 
like  those  of  the  AfKean  nesro.  Their 
faces  are  oval  and  not  shaped  like  a  ioitengBit 
as  those  of  the  Chinese  are.  Their  lips  aW 
fait,  but  not  ftt  all  like  those  of  the  negro; 
on  the  eontrary  their  mouths  in  general  are 
very  well  formed.  Their  eyes,  instead  a( 
being  hid  in  fat  and  plaeed  obliquely  liks 
those  of  the  Chinese,  are  etaetiy  like  those 
of  the  Europeans.  Their  women,  thovgk 
hard  worked  are  far  from  having  harsh  fea- 
tures. Bishop  Heber  says  that  Malay 
or  Chinese  oharacter  of  their  featnres  is 
in  a  great  degree,  on  close  inspection.  The 
Male  bead  like  that  of  the  Eol  has  more  of 
an  elonA;afed  oval  than  that  of  a  loienge 
shape.  The  forehead  is  not  narrow  and  Uis 
lateral  projection  of  the  zygomata  is  oom- 
paratively  small.  Nothing  is  said  reiipect- 
ing  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  head,  t 
very  important  point  in  comparing  Tmra* 
nian  tcihen.  The  Male,  or  hill,  man  is  des- 
cribed by  Captain  Sherwill  as  modi  (thopter 
than  the  Sonthal  and  of  a  much  sligirter 
make.  He  is  beardless  or  nearly  so,  is  nst 
of  snch  A  cheerfal  disposition  nor  ta  he  as 
industrious.  In  the  mountains  S.  W.  of 
Calcutta,  are  the  Dhanga,  Orana,  the  Ko^ 
the  Larka  Kol  or  Ho,  and  the  Khond, 

The  Ho  are  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
Their  country  proper  is  the  part  of  tiie 
Singbhum  district,  called  Colehan,  a  aeries 
of  fair  and  ferbile  plains  stndded  with  hilts. 
It  is  aboat  60  miles  ftom  N.  to  3.  and  from 
35  to  60  in  breadth,  and  has,  to  the  SonCh 
and  S.  E.,  the  tributary  estates  Mohurbhn, 
Keonjnr,  Bonainatl  Gafigpur,  inhabited  by 
Uryah  speaking  bindna ;  to  the  east  and 
north  the  Bengali  pergann^  ofDhaU 
bham  and  district  of  Manbhom ;  And  to 
the  N.  and  N.  £.  the  Hindi  district  tit 
Lobar  laggah.  « 

For  the  Male  or  Kajmahali,  the  most  east- 
em  dialect,  and  those  which  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  were  longest  in  contact  with 
the  east  GUngefcio,  we  have  vocabnhuies  by 
Major  Roberts  (A.  B.  iv.  127)  and  by  Mr. 
Harder  (in  Mr.  Hodgson's  series,  J.  A.  S. 
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Solonel  Oasely  (Hodgson's  set-i^)  has  so 
nneh  resemblAnoe  to  the  Male  that  it  may 
wiely  be  aet  down  as  a  dialect  of  the  same 
kngm^^     It  ffeqamtly  agrees  with  the 
Hale  where  it  differs  from  the  oo-dialeots, 
with  which  it  is  mw  in  contact  in  Ghohi 
N^pnr.    This  nuy  be  considered  as 
ftrming  the  £radifcion  of  the  Uraon  that  their 
original  conntry  was  Botas  and  parts  of 
Bewa,  or  the  hills  along  the  northerh  buik 
of  the  SoQe  (to  the  souUiward  of  Bonaraa). 
Accordmg  to  the  tradition,  they  were  driven 
seross  the  Soue  by  the  intmsion  of  Oangetic 
hiiidns  into  their  native  land,  and  altimately 
settled    in  Chota  Nagpar,  the  country  of 
the  Kol  tribe  of  Mnnda  or  Ho.    At  a  latter 
period  hindns  pushed  into  this  territory, 
reduced  the  more  civilized  TTraon  to  slavery 
drove  the  -wilder  Eol  into  renroU,  and  eren- 
toally  forced  tiiem  to  migrate  to  the  sonth- 
ward  and  eastward  into  the  laud  of  the 
Bhutan.    The  more  northerly  of  the  eastern 
emigrants  passed  out  into  the  low  country, 
and  mixing  with  the  Bhumij  and  Bhuian 
nativeSf  formed  the  class  of  Tamaria.  The 
more    southerly    moved    into  Singbhnm, 
and  Kolehan,   living  at  peace  with  the 
Bhuian  pre-occapants  until  the  intrasion 
<tf  Htndoa  from  Manrar,  who  first  leagued 
with  the   Bhuian    against    the  Kol  and 
ttiec  witii  Vlie  Kol  against  the  Bhuian,  and 
bully  appropriated  tiingUmm  leaving  Ko- 
Ishan  or  Ho-deiam  to  the  Eol  or  Ho,  aa  this 
aoathem  tribe  oall  Ihemeelyes.  Bemnanta 
of  the  Eol  aie  still  found  to  the  northward 
Bearer  Chota  Nagpur,  and  they  appear  to  be 
ilso  spread  to  the  northward  towards  Kaj- 
laahal.    One  tribe^  the  Sonthal,  is  fonnd  iu 
Gbota  Nagpur  and  in  the  nkirt-s  and  vallies 
of  the  Bajmahal  hills.    It  is  enumerated  by 
Ml.  Stirling  in  his  list  of  the  Eol  tribes  of 
Cattaok,  and  according  to  Captain  W.  S. 
Sherwill  its  range  is  from  Cuttaolc  through 
Chota  Nagpur  to  Bewa,  thus  embracing  the 
^^toxy  cf  bc^fa  ■  divisions  of  the  eastern 
Vindhyan.    The  Baien,  Male,  and  aome 
^^m9i  are  not  tnierior  to  the  Jot  in  labori- 
onsne^  and  sobriety,  aithongh  they  are  in- 
wtorin  «Aterprise  and  reaolntion. 

The  Hale  and  Uraon  languages  are  main- 
ly Drnvidian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
wthongh  the  Male  are  now  confined  to  the 
^B.  .extremity  of  the  Vindhya,  where  the 
"Wiges  washes  and  bends  round  the  chain, 
separated  from  the  South  Dravidian 
^'a^a  by  the  Kol  race,  their  language  is 
">ore  i)ravidian  than  the  Kol  itself.  The 
If^J^wns  and  nnaierala,  for  instance,  are 
JJr*Vidian,  while  those  of  the  Eol  are  Gange- 
^ttima%anaAd  Ultra  Indian.  The  ex- 
Piknation  is  probably  to  1m  found  in  the  cir. 
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cumstance  of  the  Uraon  and  Male  havuig', 
originally,  formed  an  ouinterrupted  oon- 
tinnation  of  the  Grtmd  tribes  and  dtalepts 
that  extended  from  the  Godavery  to  ^ 
N.  £.  extremifiy  of  the  Viudfaya.  TheEol^ 
again,  most  have  formeHy  had  a  peater  ex. 
tension  either  oii  the  north,  breaking  thrpngh 
the  Male  Gondian  b»ud,  into  the  Gangerie 
valley,  or  on  the  south  to  the  seaboard  of 
Cuttaek  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  theinQueoce 
of  maritime  visitors  and  settlers.  Ultra  In- 
dian and  Gangetie.  But  as  both  the  Eel 
and  the  Male- Union  are  physically  Ultra 
Indian  more  than  Dravidian,  and  the  oocn* 
pation  of  the  Eastern  Yiudhya  and  the  hilla 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gangetie  valley 
by  Ultra  Indiana  im|diBS  that  the  valley 
itself  was  at  one  time  posaessed  by  the  aame 
race,  the  simplest  oonolnsion  is  that  the  Kol 
were  an  extension  of  the  wcient  Ultra  Indo^ 
Dravidian  population  of  the  Lower  Ganges 
and  the  highlands  on  its  eastern  mat^a. 
The  peculiarities  of  Eul,  when  compared  with 
the  S.  Dravidian,  and  the  Male-Gondian  or 
purer  north  Dravidian  diaiectA,  are  chiefly 
glosnarial. — Journal  of  the  Indian  ^srthipelago 
No.  rV.  and  Y.  Aj»^  and  May  1853  pagsi 
fiamW  to  198.  TiekellJ.A.  S.  184,9  pp. 
694-7.  3fr.  Logan  in  Jl.  In  Arck.  Latlum 
Campbellyp.  25  to  SB. 

MALE,  See  Tsan-pe-na-go. 

MALE  ABASAB,  or  hUt  kings,  are  amall 
tribes  of  moantaineers  on  the  hills  in  the  ex- 
treme Bonth  of  the  Peninsnht.  They  i^abit 
the  range  of  ghats  between  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore,  in  small  commnnities  of  five  or 
six  families  and  probably  do  not  exceed  500 
in  all.  Tbeir  huts  c(Hisist  of  a  few  sticks 
covered  with  bark  and  thatch.  They  live- 
on  wild  forest  products,  but,  since  A.  D. 
1850,  they  have  been  cultivating  potatoes 
for  their  own.  family  use.  They  ^ve  a  few 
fowls  and  dogs.  As  a  race  they  are  diminn- 
tive  and  pot-bellied,  tlrair  crania  small,  and 
pear  shaped,  rising  to  a  point  ahont  the  junc- 
tion of  the  occipital  hone  and  tiis  sagittal 
snture;  a  low  retreating  ibcehead,l(Hig,  tang- 
led, l^k  hair,  flat  qose,  and  small  eyes. 
They  are  averse  to  intoraonrae  witii  strangers. 
They  catch  wUd  animals  with  pits  and  traps 
and  use  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  a 
miserable  body,  low  in  tiie  eeala  of  d-rilisa- 
tion.  ' 

MALKBATHRUM,  dru'g  from  the  wefit 
coast  of  India.— Tennani's  HindmUm  Vol.  I. 
f.  1 38. 

MAHDEHAK  a  natron  salt  obtained 
from  the  saline  waters  of  the  Looaar  la^ 

miiBOAON,  in  L.  20''  33  ;  N.  L.  74<* 
35',  B.  in  the  Dekhuu  w 
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Gima,   The  mean  height  of  the  village  is 
1,687  reet.—WilU.  Schla^. 

MALBG-AWA,  abttdhist temple  at  Kandy, 
oontaios  the  Delada  or  repated  tooth  of 
Baddha. 

MALEl  AVAREI.    Tah.    Inga  zylo- 
oarpa. 

MALEIR  KOTLAH  a  Ois  Sntlej  state  haa 
165  sq.  miles,  ivith  a  popaUtiou  of  46,200 
aonla  and  a  rayeune  of  one  iakh.  Tbe 
family  came  originally  from  Kabool. 

MALEK.  In  the  first  periods  of  maho- 
medenism,  four  Arabinn  doctore,  Mnlek, 
Ambel,  Hanifee,  and  Shafee,  mnde  com- 
menf'aries  on  the  original  text  of  tbe  Koran, 
■which  were  adopted  by  sects,  now  severally 
diBtingnished  by  the  uamea  of  the  commen- 
tators. Bnt  these  explanations  did  not  mili- 1  culns'ludicns! 


MAL  KANGT  KANKI. 

I'atha  conntry  the  Mali  is  distingaialMi 
tbe  article  be  chiefly  cnttintt^  aa 
Mali,  grower  of  cnmmia  and  other  ui 
tic  seed^,  Pholmali,  grower  of  flowen;' 
— Wilson. 

MALI  a  ciril  affix  to  tbe  nanwi  of 
ben^  as  Daa-mali.  &e. — WiUmi. 

MALIA-MOTHI.  Hubal.  Ftnib 
dicft.— iiiMii. 

MALTK.    Hind.  A  king,  an  owner. 
MALIK  MAKBUZA.    Peusaiit  pn 
tor. 

MALL  A  or  Malbi  wanloo  Tel.  Hie 
or  dher  people  of  India,  of  Tarani&&  d£ 
woi  shippers  of  Ammnns,  scarcely  of  ~ 
mintoal  faith. 

MALIC  ACID.    See  notioe  nada 


tate  with  mnch  force,  against  the  first  sys- 
tem,  nor  create  any  violent  fends,  among 


MALICOLLO.    See  India. 
MALIUA.    Pres.  Hisd.  Soft  food, 


tbe  different  Rectariea.    The  Tnahomedans  :     i^^ia  by  toothless  people. 


have  now  as  mamj  sectB  aa  the  ahri^tians. — 
Oha^leCg  Hindootkin,  p.  20ti. 

MALSK.  Arab,  a  king. 

MALE  MANGOSTEEN.  Exo.  fmit  of 
C^arcinia  purpurea.— Koasft. 

MALEO  or  the  Megaoephalon  rubripes, 
deposits  its  eggs  iu  the  loose  sand  of  tho 
eea  beach,  in  holes  jast  above  high-water 
mark ;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg,  which  | 
she  covers  over  and  retnrns  to  the  forest ; 
but  many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole.  A  ^ 
dosen  eggs  are  often  found  together.    One  ; 

fills  an  ordinaiy  teacup,  from  4  to 
indim  long,  and  2}  to  2|  wide,  ihey  are 
very  good  to  eat,  and  nin(^  sought  ^rer. 
The  ben-bird  takes  no  farther  care  of  the 
eggs,  wbioh  tbe  yonng  bird  breaks  through 
about  tbe  18th  day,  and  runs  at  onoe  to  the 
forest.  Each  hen  l»ys  six  or  eight  e^s  id 
a  season  of  two  or  three  months. 

MALETBNGI.  Tam.  Sida  acuta,  Burm. 

MALEVAItA,  a  tribe  of  hill  men  in  the 
Nagar  district  of  Mysore^  said  to  be  tiie 
aboriginal  landholders. 

MALEVELAN  Malbai.  A  tribe  of 
mojautaineers.  . 

MALGEEN.    See  Khyber,  p.  518. 

MALGUZAB.  In  India,  the  person  res- 
ponsible to  government  for  tiie  payment  of 
the  revennes  assessed  on  a  village.  Hal- 
gnsari,  revenues. 

MALI.  HiBD.  A  gardener.  The  gardener 
race  are  a  very  large  body  of  agriculturists, 
generally  engaged  iu  the  finer  branches  of 
Uieir  profession.  They  are  particulariy  nume- 
rous in  the  Dowlatabad  province,  extending 
into  Abmednnggur  and  Foonah,  soathwardti 
to  Sholapoor,  and  in  Berar  they  are  153,2:20 
in  number.  They  are  cultivators  and  sell 
▼■getables,  frnita,  and  flovruv.   In  the  Ma- 


Male&l, 


Banhini« 


MAHGAUM  a  civil  and  military  a! 
in  Kliandesh.    See  Maligaon. 

MALIGAWA  temple  of  Cejlon. 
Malegawa. 

MALI  INSHI  KUD. 
allogbas,  Roscoe. 

MALI-JHUN.  TsL. 

mosa. — Jjam.'  » 

MALIKA  JHANJL  Bsiio.  Aldi^ 
veaicukjsa. — Linn. 

MALIEANA.  Hind.  A  sum  ] 
money  or  kiud,  to  the  malik  or  oi 
laud  by  tbe  kasfatkar  or  pohi  kasht  i 
tor,  who  is  his  tenant. 

MALIK.  SHAU-JAIjAIi.UD.DUf. 
are  two  eras  in-  Persia,  via.,  that  of 
jird,  iii,.  king  of  Persia  dating  from 
sion  16th  Jane  A.  D.  68:2  aud  that  of] 
shah.  Jelal-nd-din,  king  of  Khonussa, 
dates  from  A.  D.  1079,  the  date  ot  k 
forniing  the  Yezdejird  era.    It  is  sbH 
iu  Persia.  The  Persian  tropical  yearea 
of  365«i,       49'  15'  C  48"  which  is 
correct  tiian  the  Gr^orian  year. 
MALIN,  a  river  near  Ifi^bafaail  is 
MALINDA,  L.  S,  13  S.  U  40,  li,  I 
MALINEE.    Saks,  from  mala,  a 

lace.   

MALJHUN.    HiKD.  Banhinia 
B.  vablii. 

MALKA.    See  Kabards,  KoraniWr. 
MALKANGANI.   Mar.  CelistrnI 
tana   C.  panionlata.    Malkangaoi  ks 
Hind.    Oil  of  0.  panicaUta. 

MALLE.    Tkl.    Jasminnm  sanbss 
K.  i.  88.    A  general  uame  of  all 
jasmines. 

MAL  KANGI  KAJfNI.  Tam. 
trtts  paoioutala.— ffV2/iie.  i 
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AULLESON. 
UALKUNGUNBE. 

Staff  tree  oil,  Byo  I  ValnluTj  yennai,  Tam. 
Oleum  N^ram,  Lat.  {  Bamngi  noona,  TiL. 
Valnlurj  tghuot    Tam.  |  UalkanganM  ka  tetUiND. 

An  empyreamatio  oil  obbaiaed  by  the  des- 
tmctiTe  dutillation  of  the  seeds  of  Gelaa- 
tras  paniottlata,  either  ^one  or  in  combina- 
ttoQ  with  other  iogredieota.  It  was  maoh 
naed  in  the  treatment  of  Beri<beri. — ilcd- 
colnvion^s  Eseay  p.  312.    M.  E.  J.  B. 

MALKAS.  Tkl.  Bamfoasa  arandinacea. 
—Roxb  0.  P. 

MALIiA,  HiHB.   Zizyphns  nammalaria. 

KALLAGHAI,  Tau.  Capaiciun.  Capai- 
earn  Nepalenain,  devil-pepper. 

UALLAGJSBI  BANG,  Hind,  a  shade  of 
brown. 

MALLAH,  H.    A  sailor,  a  boatman,  a 
maker  of  mlt. 
UALLAM  TODDALL   Maleal.  Geltis 

orien  tal  is .— LtMfi. 

UALLAN.  HtND.  Zizyphos  natnmalaria, 
is  very  commou,  bat  it  has  no  wood  to  speak 
of  and  is  only  need  for  fodder. 

MALLANI  was  one  of  tbe  Choban  Sachee 
and  may  be  the  Malli  who  opposed  Alexander 
at  the  confluent  arms  of  the.Iudas.  The 
tribe  is  extinct,  and  was  ao  little  known  even 
lire  centaries  ago,  that  a  prince  of  Boondi, 
of  the  Kara  tribe,  intermarried  with  a  Mal- 
laoi,  the  book  uf  genealogical  affinities  not 
indicating  ber  beinsr  within  the  prohibited 
canon.  A  more  skilful  bard  poinred  ont  the 
'inoestaons  connection,  when  divoroe  and 
•zpiafcion  ensued. — Tod.  Haj.  p.  445. 
•  MALLAN  PATBA,  Hi.vd.  dried  leaves  of 
the  her  or  malUn  Zizyphaa  nummnlaria. 

MALLAPOORAM,'  a  umn  \\\  the  sonth 
of  peninsular  India,  1,400  feet  abuve  che  sea 
level. 

HALLAB,.  Tam.  Agricaltnral  lahoarera 
of  the  Pallar  tribe  :  cnttirators  generally. 

MALLA  WANIiOO,  Tel.  The  Chuckler 
race.    See  Mai  la,  Pariah. 

ilALLATALT,  or  Voltelar,  a  cnlti^'^tor 
sad  shepherd  race  of  monntaineers,  about 
3,500  in  number  uooapying  79  villages  in  the 
rude  valleys  scattered  over  the  Shevaroy 
Hills.  They  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
Ufm  Goojeveram  in  the  13th  century. 
The  houses  are  circular  in  form.  They 
speak  the  Tamil  and  are  hindoos.  They 
e^tivate  the  aoil  but  have  herda  of  cattle. 
See  Shevaroya. 

MALL£  ABI3AB  Sea  Malai  ariaar, 
Java. 

MALLEK  QUTB-UD-DIN.  See  Hyderan 
had. 

MAIiLESONt  lit.  Col.  George,  author  of 
History  of  the  French  iu  India,  from  the 


MALMSLET. 

founding  of  Pondicherry  in  1674,  to  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  iu  176L 

MALLEUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

MALLI,  The  ancient  people  of  Multan. 
See  Afghan,  p.  86. 

MALLI  supposed  by  Hr.  Campbell  to  be 
a  considerable  and  widespread  people.  Be- 
tween Umballa  and  Delhi  are  a  good  many 
Matli  villages,  and  they  are  scattered  abont 
the  N.  W.  Provinces  as  gardeners.  They 
are  common  about  Ajmir,  and  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Hindustan.  Sonth  of  JubhuU 
poor,  they  are  many  and  mixed  with  the 
Koormi,  all  through  the  Mahratta  conntry, 
they  are  mixed  with  the  Kumbi,  and  most 
of  the  potails  are  either  Kuubi  or^M^lli,and 
extending  with  the  Knrmi  &r  to  the  east, 
the  Mailt  into  Oriasa  and  the  Knrmi  into 
Manbhum  and  other  districts  of  ChotaKi^ 
pore. — OampheU-^  pp  105,  108,  Pottinger't 
^rotwl*,  Betiioehutan  and  Smde  p.  263.  See 
Eatfai  Ketri.  Mali. 

HALLI  Tah.  Tbl.  properly  Halu  a  hill 
as  Baman-Malli,  Nalla-MalK.  Halavari,  a 
pasa  through  monntaina;  Malayalam  the 
mountain  country  in  the  west  of  India,  the 
province  of  Malabar. — WUs. 

MALLIALI,  hill  men  of  the  Sheraroy 
Hills.    See  Mallayali. 

MALLIA.    See  Kattyawar. 

MALLIAL,  a  people  who  are  very  indue* 
trifms  cultivators  and  gardeners^  on  the 
N.  W.  frontier  of  British  India,  above  the 
Salt  Bange,  and  extending  up  into  Pesha- 
war. They  now  profess  mahomedanism.— 
Oanipbell  p.  1U8. 

MALLICA."   See  Krishna,  p.  548. 

MALLIMBI,  a  Peak  lying  on  the  confioea 
of  Yelusavira  aud  Yeddavanad  :  it  is  an 
exact  cone. 

MALLOW.  Boot  of  Malva  sylvestris  or 
ManHtiaua  is  the  Khitmi  and  Khnngee  of 
Bengal.  In  making  the  compound  decoction 
of  l^llow,  the  dried  capsules  of  the  okra, 
Hibiscna  esculentna,  may  be  substituted.— 
BertiJ.  Phar.p.  277. 

MALLOW  WORTS.  Malvacew.  A 
family  of  planta,  extremely  numerous  in 
species,  many  of  which  are  employed  iu 
ditfereut  conutries  as  sources  of  commercial 
products,  the  genera  Malva ;  Hibiscus  .* 
Sida;  Althma ;  Lavatera;  Urena  and  Goasy- 
pium,  yielding  tonaceous  fibre  suited  for 
cordage  aud  other  purposes. 

MALMSLEY.  A  very  rich  luscions 
species  uf  Madeira  wine,  made  from  the 
grapes  grown  on  rocky  grounds  exposed  to 
the  full  infioenoe  of  the  sun's  rays  and  al- 
lowfkl  io  remain  on  the  vine  till  they  are 
riue.—'MeCuUoek,  Ftiulkne.rf--  i 
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HALO-KALANG. 

MALMAL.  HiHD.  Mnslin.  See  MubUd  ; 
Textile  Arts. 
MALMALLA.    Hihd.    Sli^tly  biaokish 

MAL  OCCHIO.    Ital.   Evil  Bye. 

MALOK.  Hind.  Kagban,  &o.  corrnp- 
tion  for  amlok. 

MALONI  BAPCAI,  seed  of  a  small  plaat 
fonnd  about  Ajmeer;  tasteleasj  has  a  fine 
aoenti :  U  of  a  warm  nature,  a  dram  is  fj^ven  in 
medicine :  used  externally  with  other  medi- 
cines to  cure  the  itch. — Med.  Top.  of  JLpneer^ 
p.  Iii7. 

2IAL00,    HiXD.    Banhinia  vahlii,  W. 

and  A, 

MALOPE.  A  genna  of  xerj  beantifal  an- 
nual plants,  of  the  Malvacese,  grown  readily 
from  seed  at  the  commencement  of  the  raiua, 
the  colour  of  flowers  purple,  and  violet,  the 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  and  is  better  adapted  for  a  shrubbery 
tlum  the  flower  garden.  M.  grandiflora^ 
M^a^lant  of  India,  which  yields  fibres. — 

MALJHTTN.  Hind. 

Hawal,  Bbno.  |  Maloo,  Hind. 

PatwB,  „  i 

This  is  the  Banhinia  racemosa.  Along 
the  forests  of  the  Sewaliks  and  the  hot 
Talleys  of  the  Himalayas,  from  the  doons  of 
the  North- West  to  the  valley  of  Assam,  may 
be  seen  this  magnificent  climber,  with  a  two- 
lobed  Iraf.  It  hangs  in  elegant  festoons 
from  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  which  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  conoeivB  how,  from  the  distance  of 
its  root  from  the  stems,  it  oonld  ever  have 
ascended ;  but  occasionally  a  half-killed 
tree  displays  the  mode  of  its  progress,  and 
indicates  the  destraction  it  most  have  creat- 
ed in  the  forest.  With  the  bai-k  of  this 
plant,  which,  when  stripped  ofl*,  is  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour,  the  natives  of  the 
monntains  make  ropes,  the  stems  are  usually 
cut  in  July  aad  August ;  the  outer  bark 
being  stripped  off,  is  thrown  away,  and  the 
inner  is  used  for  ropes,  as  wanted,  by  being 
previously  soaked  in  water,  and  twisted 
when  wet.  It  is  also  said  to  be  bailed  and 
beaten  with  mallets,  which  renders  it  soft 
and  pliable  for  being  twisted  into  ropes  and 
strings  for  the  sleeping  cots  styled  charpaes. 
Tbongh  the  fibre  makes  very  strong  ropes, 
itis  not  over-dnrable,  and  rots  if  kept  con- 
stantly in  water.  Its  strong  coarse  ropes,  an- 
swer well  for  suspension  bridges,  bnt  some 
bad  been  in  use  only  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  iron  suspension  bridges  snbstitated." — 
Royle  Tlimal-ayan  Botanif,  p.  184. 

MALO-KALANG.   The  fruit  of  a  plant 
called  qnixpo  by  the  Indians,  and  by  the  i 
Spanioi^s  malo  kalong,  is  celebrated  for  its  I 


MALTA. 


being  the  Imsis  of  a  kind  of  soap,  for 
it  is  a  substitnte  in  the  Philippioea 
a  species  of  the  water  lily,  and  grows 
the  rivers ;  its  leaves  are  very  larife,  r 
ling  those  of  the  cow  lily.  It  bean  Ki 
nearly  tiie  size  of  an  apple,  the 
which,  after  macen^on,  is  boiled 
common  manner  with  potash,  aad  yn4 
soap  of  a  very  good  quality.— V 
Voyage,  p.  149. 

MALORI  GHA,  Hun>.  Rnmei 
MALOWN  capitulated    on  the 
May  1815. 

MALOZA  a  town -and  river  inBii 
island,  one  of  the  Philippines. 

MAIi-PATAB,  Can.  Circaetos  Gd 
—OmeL 

MALPHIGIAGE^.  TheBnbadoa' 
ry  tribe  of  plants  which  consists  of  9  9 
17  species,  viz.  3  J^big^ia;  2  Bfcm 
1  Gaudichaudia ;  2  Hiptage;  4  Hints 
Stigmatophyllam;  1  Heteropteris;  i 
tenA ;  1  Ancistrooladna.  Of  the  p' 
of  the  plants  of  this  Order  little  is 

MALPHIGHIA  COCCIFEEA.  A 
stunted  shrub,  with  leaves  reftembtii 
box ;  common  in  gardens.  M.  Hete 
a  handsome  shrub,  with  leaves  lil 
holly,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Bar 
cherry,  is  occasionally  caltivated 
peaa  gardens.  M.  punicifolia,  the  Bi> 
clierry  is  an  ornamental  shrub  iatn 
from  the  West  Indies.    Hort.  Garde* 

MALT. 


Ualtom, 

Soiod, 
Cebada  retonadM 
cntalleddi, 


Mout,             '  Dn. 

Mai,  Bledgerme,  Fr. 

Miily,  Geb. 

Halto,  It. 

Malt  is  grain,  steeped  in  water,  anl. 

to  germinate  to  a  cert-ain  exteut,  alVir 
tlie  process  is  checked  by  the  applicati 
heat.    This  evolves  the  saccharine  prii 
of  tbe  grain,  which  is  the  esseoce  or 
Hioe,  and  almost  every  species  of  grail 
been  used  iu  malting ;  but  in  Eorop^ 
especially  in  England,  malt  isalmostea 
prepared  from  barley.    It  is  the  ptijl 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  boa 
is  little  used  except  in  brewing  and  til 
tillation  of   spirits. — Fau2A;>ie/,  iCefJi 
Comwereial  Dktiouwru  p.  777. 

MALTA.  An  island  iu  the  Medi 
sea  in  lat.  35*^54'  N.,  Ion.  1 4°8r  E.,  ai 
miles  from  tbe  African  Coast  and 
Cape  Pessaro  In  Sicily its  length  it 
17  miles,  and  average  breadth  9  mites.- 
population,  exclusive  of  the  garriioo 
sailors  of  the  flee^  comprising  a  m 
Maltese,  ITraaka,  Gced^  AMoan^  a»d 
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MALVACEiE, 

'ft'i'ves  of  tbe  Ijevant,  is  estimat-ed  ai  aboai 
106,000.  Malta  haa  been  successively  oc- 
:  tfj-npied  hj  PhoBniciane,  Greeks,  Garthageni- 
».r»»  and  Bomans;  on  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power  it  was  seized  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  then  passed  for  a  short  period 
into  the  hands  of  thus  Eastern  Emperors,  who 
surrendered  it  to  the  Saracens.  It  then 
cmme  into  the  poesession  of  the  Norman  and 
Oerraan  kings  of  Naples,  with  whom  it 
remained  nntjl  1522,  when  it  was  granted 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jernsalem,  who  on  several  oc- 
czbsions  valiantly  defended  it  against  the 
f[*nrks,  but  snrrendered  it  to  Napoleon  on 
tbe  I2th  of  Jnne,  1798,  at  the  first  sammona. 
The  island  was  soon  after  blockaded  by  the 
British  fleet  nnder  Lord  Nelson,  and,  after 
suiting  severe  pxiva^ons,  tlie  French  finally 
relinquished  the  island  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
Uft  August  1709. 

MALTHA  or  Sea  Wax.  A  solid,  whitish, 
jpflMmnabie,  vegetable  substance,  not  unlike 
^Ulow,  and  may  be  impressed  with  tbe  nail. 
It  awella  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  as- 
snmes  the  oonsistenoe  of  white  cerate.  It 
affords  a  better  light  than  petroleum,  and 
emits  a  less  disagreeable  emell.  It  is  fonnd 
on.  the  surface  of  the  Baikal  take  in  Siberia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bakhtiari  mountains  in 
Persia,  and  other  places. 

MALTHAIGAH.    See  Ken. 

MALTI.    Hind.    Melilotns  sp. 

MALTILATA.    Hind.    Gasrtnera  race- 

MALTO.   It.  Malt. 

MALTO.   HrHD.   Jasminum  revolntnm. 

UALTUM.   liAT.  Halt. 

MALTI.  Tel.  Baubinia  racemes  a,  Lam. 
See  Hanhnn. 

MALuK.   HnfD.   Diospyros  lotus, 

MALUK  DASI,  See  Hindu. 

MALUK.UT-TUAIF.   See  Afghan  p.  38. 

MALUBA.    See  Bhilva. 

MAL0  RAMU  CHETTU.  Tel.  4;gle 
varmeloe. — Oorr. 

MALUKDS  ACACL^.  M.  Gracflis  and 
Ji.  sqnamiceps.    See  Birds. 

MALUS.    Lat.  Apple. 

MALUSAL  HILLS.   See  Koi-ambar. 

MALUTEEobUALUTEE-LUTA,  Beng. 
OInstered  Gtertnera  or,  clove  leaved  Echites ; 
Giertnera  racemosa,  alio  Echites  caryo- 
pbyllata. 

MALVAGB.^  Juss.  The  mallow  tribe  of 
planta  oonsists  of  16  Genera,  112  species  viz. 
9  Malva;  1  Althea;  10  Urenn;  14  Sida;  1 
Napisaf  It!  Abntilon  ;  1  Lagonea;  4  Pavo- 
nia;  30  Hibiscus;  14  AbelmoRchus ;  8  Pnri- 
tinm  ;  3  -Thesp^ia ;  2  Lebretonia ;  2  Dccas- 
cUetiai  2  Xjagnnca;  5  Gcssypium.  PlantH 


MALWA. 

belonging  to  the  genera  Malva,  Hibiscus, 
Sida,  Althsaa,  Lavatera,  Urena,  &o.,  besides 
Gofisypium.the  genus  yielding  cotton,  are  em- 
ployed in  different  countriefffor  yielding  fibre 
for  cordage  and  for  other  purposes.  Urena 
lobata  and  U.  sinuata,  two  weeds  the  one 
called  bunoohra  and  tiie  other  kungia,  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  India,abonnd  in  a  strong 
and  tolerably  fine  safostitute  for  flax. — Royle, 
Fib.  PI.  p.  254.  Voigt. 

MALVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Malvaceaa  or  Mallow  Tribe,  M.  Cuneifolia 
is  an  annnal  fonnd  growing  in  single  plants 
here  and  there  all  over  the  Burmese  country 
bnt  chiefly  in  the  jungle.  It  affords  a  strong 

I  yellowish  white  fibre,  but  from  tbe  scatter- 
ed way  in  which  it  grows  in  a  wild  state,  it 

I  would  be  difficnlt  to  collect  it  in  any  quan- 
tity.  M.  Hiniata  of  easy  oaltare  and  easily 

j  propagated  by  seed,  onttimfs,  or  dividing 

{  the  suckers. — MrClellaad ;  StddeU, 

MALVA  MAURITIANA, 
Kungee  ke  pat      Hind.  {  Ebatmi  safed  Hihd. 

The  seeds  of  this  are  brought  6rom  Hy- 
drabad.    It  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 

India. 

MALVA  PARVIFOHA —£««». 

Xarr  or  SutIiBJ.  |  Sonohal,  of  Kah. 

Panirak,  of  Trans  Lndus.  [  Gogi,  „ 
Sopra,  of       „       „     I  Sag  „ 

In  Bjinawar,  women  clean  their  b^r  with 
an  infasion  of  the  root,  and  woollen 
cloth  is  washed  its  aid.  Bellew  states 
that  the  root  is  used  as  risha  khatmi  ? 
See  Althna  rosea. 

MALVABEGAM.  Muea&.  Atalantia  mo- 
nophylla.— D.  C. 

MALVA  EOTUNDIFOLIA. 

Seed.     KhabRZi.  |  Leaaea.  Eiangi-ka-BSg. 

Flowers.  Gal-khaim :  kaagi  | 

Mucilaginous  and  emollient,  used  to  form 
poultices,  said  to  be  inferior  to  Althgsa,  cul- 
tivated in  India. — Rotb.  vol,  ii.  p.  184. 
O'Shaughnessj/t  p.  214.  Powell  Hemd'hook, 
vol.  i.  p.  832. 

MALVA  STLVESTKIS.— LwR. 

AnjlT,  Ar.  I  Harah  Hallow,  "Eso. 

Kbabazi,  „  I  Khittni,     ,  Pees. 

Cammon  Hallow,     Eso.  |  The  seed,  Towdri,  „ 

—G'ShoKghnessif  v,  214. 

MALVA  TILIx^FOLIA,  isaatrnggltng 
annual  widely  dispersed  in  Burmah  during 
I  the  nun.   Its  fibre  resembles  jute. — MeClet- 

land. 

MALVE.    See  Nicobar  Islands. 

MALWA.  The  rajas  of  Malwn,  the  capi- 
I  tals  of  which  are  Uyayana  and  Maudor,  are 
'  known  front  tbe  writings  of  Abul  Fazl  whose 
'  information  is  snpposcil  ta4avo  beau  fnrnish- 
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MAIiWA.  • 
•d  from  Jain  anihoriiies.  It  woald  appe&r 
that  ia  eai'ly  agen,  Mahahmah  foaoded  a  fire 
temple,  which  was  destroyed  by  bnddhists, 
bat  restored  in  B.  C  840  by  Dbanji  (Dlian- 
aojaya)  a  name  of  Arjun,  abuub  7H5 
betbre  Vikyramadilya.  Between  A.  D.  8tit>, 
and  A-  D.  1390,  the  coautry  repeatedly 
changed  hands  from  hinda  to  mahoined»ii 
sorereigns  from  the  t.irae  that  in  Sf}6  MaU 
derawas  conqnered  by  Sheikh  Shah,  fattier 
of  Ala  nd  diu,  to  1390  when  Dilawar  Khan 
Ghori,  viceroy  of  JMalwaaasunied  Bovereign*- 
ty.  Malwa  was  added  to  the  Delhi  empire 
by  Hamayun,  before  his  flight.  The  petih. 
wafl,  the  Bonthem  jaghiredars,  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  and  ohiels  who  remained  in 
the  Mahratta  couurries  south  of  tlie  Taptec, 
were  brahmins.  The  Bhoiislabs,  who  eiu-Iy 
possessed  themselres  of  Nagpoor,  the  Qaek- 
war  of  Guzerat,  and  the  family  of  Puar, 
who  settled  in  Malwa,  were  of  the  Khetri 
tribe.  The  Sindia  and  Holkar  families  were 
of  the  sadra  oaste.  At  the  ulose  of  the 
Findaree  war,  the  districte  in  Central  India 
and  Malwa  were  left  in  a  disorganized  state, 
the  Mtfaratta  chieflB  bad  parcelled  ont' 
amongst  tJiemselres  the  possessions  of  the 
iJajpnt  ohiefii  and  the  Rmaller  states  were 
all  subject  to  Sindia,  Holkar  or  the  Poar, 
uid  sometimes  to  all  three.  Many  of  the 
smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from  their 
posaessions,  and  had  songht  refoge  in  the 
jnnglea  and  mountains  whei-e  tliey  robbed  or 
levied  "tankhah"  or  black-mail  from  the 
larger  states.  These  robber  chiefs  were 
twenty-fonr  in  number  at  sir  J.  Malcolm's 
tjme.  Malwa  and  Gwalior  are  greatnentres 
of  trade.  In  Malwa,  the  towns  of  Indore, 
Bhopal,  Oojein,  Miiudipore,  Ratlara,  Dbar, 
Jowra,  Angnr,  Neemnch,  Shoojawulpoor  and 
Bhilsa  are  the  priaoipal  marts.  The  richly 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa  with  occasional 
interrening  tracts  of  hill  and  jangle,  extend 
from  the  Myhee  on  the  west  to  Bhilsa  on  the 
east,  a  stretch  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  fr-ora 
the  orest  of  the  line  of  the  Vindhya  to  Man- 
disaore  and  Oomutwarra,  a  distance  of  100 
to  120  miles,  all  occupied  by  a  thrifty,  agri- 
caltural,  people.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
mora  hilly  andjangly  tract  of  Oomutwari-a, 
Seronge  and  Keechiwarra,  with  a  scanty 
population.  Noi-thwards,  towards  Gwalior, 
the  country  becomes  more  open,  except  on 
the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of  BundeU 
ound  till  we  oometothe  oarefnlly  onltivated 
plain  of  Gwalior  stretching  for  a  distance 
of  l40  miles  between  the  Chnmbnl,  Pahooj 
and  Sind  rivers.  Western  Malwa  Agency 
embraces  Jowrah,  Katlam  and  Sillaua.  The 
districts  of  Western  Malwa  are  subject  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Bheels  from  Bauswara 
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and  PertAl^Drh.  In  1861  an  Of^ev 
was  made  with  the    Thaloton  oo 

frontier,  in  whose  districti^  the  prii 
ptiHseB  of  the  hills  are  Ditaated,  to  unite 
oppose  the  iucursions  of  the  Bheela  (Ji 
an  engagement  mediated  by  sir  John 
ci>iD]  in  1819  between  Pnrbut  Si&e,  A 
of  Katlam,  and  Dowlut  Uao  SindU, 
former  agreed  to  pay  an  aunusl  tribil 
Salim  Sahee  Bupeea  64,000,  wliile  Sii 
undertook  never  to  send  any  troops  iaUi 
ounntry  fir  to  interfere  in  any  way  i 
int«rital  administrstjon  or  snoeesiion. 
tribni'-e  WHK  a-^Rigned  anderthe  treatjofi 
with  Sindia  in  part  payment  of  the  6n 
rnntin^nt.  It  is  now  paid  to  theBii 
Goveriimeiib  under  the  treaty  of  l&^K 
rajali  of  Riitlam  is  considered  the  priai 
Rajpoot  leader  in  western  Malwa,  and  i«i 
sequence  reueiTeft  a  voluntary  alle^iftixs 
asHistance  if  called  for  from  Uie  iiaghk 
ing  Rajpoot  chiefs.  The  late  rajah  Mn 
Sing  rendered  good  service  doriog  the 

{  nies,  in  recognition  of  which  his 
Bliyrou  Sing  received  a  dress  of  hna 
Rupees  3«000  and  the  thanks  of  Gomu 
The  militairy  efstablishment  o^  thft 
Rntlam  consists  of  500  sepoys.  Tlie 
from  all  sources  is  estimated  atRa.  3,t 
and  the  population  at  94,839.  The 
RutVam  is  the  principal  opium 
western  Malwa.  The  area  of  Bni 
about  tiOo  square  miles.  Sillana  paji 
annual  tribute  of  Rupees  42,000  nait 
same  conditions  as  Rntlam  of  which 
tory  it  originally  formed  a  part.  Thetr 
is  paid  to  the  British  Government  nndl 
treaty  with  Sindia  of  12th  neoember 
having  been  assigned  in  1844  in  psrt 
ment  of  the  Gwalior  contingent.  The 
of  Sillana  is  estimated  at  Rupees  2,41 
the  population  at  88,978  and  the  am 
about  103  square  miles.  Seetamhov, 
Sillanah  was  onoe  a  part  of  Ratlfun, 
separated  from  it  in  A.  D.  lt>60  on  the  ' 
of  Ram  Singh,  rajah  of  Rutlam.  Atr 
of  Rapees  60,000  from  this  state  was 
ranteed  to  Sindia  by  an  Agreement  taei 
by  sir  John  Malcolm  in  J82n.  The 
revenue  of  Seetamhow  is  about  Es.  I,S( 
and  the  population  about  20,000.  hi 
quenoecf  repeated  representatioos  fros 
rajab,  5,000  of  the  aimual  trihuto 
mitted  in  1860  fay  Sindia  of  his  on 
will  on  the  ocoasioa  of  the  rajah's  son j 
ing  on  him  at  Gwalior.  An  inb' 
the  remission  was  given  td  tbe  i*j 
Seetamhow  in  a  letter  firom  Sindia  le 
address.  The  rajah  of  Seetamboir 
faithful  to  the  British  Govemmffit 

'  the  mutiny  of  liiii7.^d  rocpinds 
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lionoar  of  Rnpeee  2,000.  The  rajah  keeps 
up  a  military  force  of  40  horse  and  200 
foot. 

PvfU  Peeplodah.  In  1821  Naroo  Dhandeo 
and  Wafladeo  Jinardin  raoeived  from  sir 
John  MmIcoIid  a  nDiinnd  which  was  oon* 
finned  -by  the  Supreme  Oovemment  where- 
hy  they  reoetTed  tribafce  on  ten  villages 
in  the  distiricfe  of  Mnndamt  and  son- 
bah  of  Maudiflore.  Naroo  Dhondeo  was  nac 
ceeded  by  his  Gnpavl  Rao.  The  ja- 
(fltirednrR'  famish  reporrs  of  crime  to  the 
Politioal  AsRistant.  The  settlemeat  of 
feeploda  chiefship,. under  which  a  tribute  of 
Balim  Sahee  Rnpees  28,000  is  paid  to  the 
nawab  of  Jowrah  in  accut-dance  with  the 
12th  article  of  the  treaty  oF  Mondisore  was 
made  with  Pirtbee  Sitiir  by  sir  John  Mal- 
colm in  1820.  The  thakoor  reoeiTea  from 
Kishnajee  Rao  Fnar  of  Dewaa,  Rnpeen  1 38 
on  tax  villagefl  and  from  Hybnt  Bao  Paar 
Rapees  1 1 5  on  five  villa^  in  Gooi^oocba. 
He  alno  holda  a  {pwt  of  land  ifl  the  tiIIi^  of 
Betekheere  in  Alote  district  from  Kishnnjee 
RaoPnar;.  and  he  receives  Rapees  1,0U0 
damee  from  Tiial  and  Mondavnl. 

Jawasea  tbakoor  receives,  besides  tan- 
khas,  qaiNrent,  for  the  villages  of  Jawa^tea 
Sir  Rupees  501,  Goorkberee  for  Rupees  201, 
and  Chaplakheree  for  Rupees  341-S  in 
Dewas.  He  also. holds  in  jaghire  a  well 
and  16  beegahs.  of  luid  in  the  village  of 
Soondwnrnee,  and  a  well  and  25  beegahs  in 
the  village  of  Biwasee.  Bat  none  of  thf  se 
tenures  appear  to  have  been  mediated  or 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government. 

Nowlana  tbakoor  receives,  from  Sindia, 
Rupees  1,570  and  from  Holkar  Rupees 
1,650,  he  also  holds  in  jaghire  the  village  of 
Satara  in  the  Deypalpore  pergnonah,  where 
be  rIro  haa  40  beegans  of  land  in  Jaghire. 
But  for  these  he  has  no  snnnnds. 

Tkeogurh  tbakoor  receives  from  Sindia 
Knpees  8,200  and  from  HoUcar  Rnpees  623. 

J7a&r«  tbakoor  receives  Rupees  180  from 
Sindia  on  Oogein  and  Pan  Befaar.  He 
receives  his  tnnkha.  He  also  claims  certaio 
rigbU  of  "  lag'*  and  "  bhet"  on  the  village 
of  Sawurfcheree  and  Kudwuree  in'tbe  Pan 
Behar  pergunnah  and  '*  Kalidy,"  Ukonta, 
"KarT:undie,'*  "  Ootara,"  in  the  Oogein 
pwgannah,  and  states  that  he  originally  held 
500  beegahs  of  land  in  the  village  of  Dabree ; 
but  be  has  no  snnnnd  for  these. 

fiiWtrode  tbakoor  receives  a  tnnkhafrom 
pindia,  he  holds  in  ji^liire  20  beegahs  of 
in  tiie  village  of^hwkheree  in  the 
•  »n  Behar  pergunnab  under  Sindia. 

Kalookhera  thakoor  receives  Rupees  3,261 
«L  tunkhahs. 
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Numvar  thakoor  receivea  from  Sindia 
Rupees  17,100,  and  from  Dewas,  Rupees 
25,512.  Besides  the  above  he  holds  in  quit, 
rent  tenure  the  villages  of  Kurwur,  Mocha- 
kharee,  and  Ooomree  under  Sindia  for  which 
he  pays  Rupees  7,000. 

Lalgwh  and  Peeplia  thakoors  receive  tnn- 
Ichas. 

Nowgong  thakoor  receives  a  tnnkha  Ru- 
pees 114  Irom  Sindia.  He  holds  in  jaghire 
under  Sindia  100  beegahs  in  Nomgong,  75 
beegahs  in  Purwar-Kneree,  100  heegus,  a 
tank,,  a  well,  and  a  gaa-den  in  Dntana. 

Dutana  thakoor  receives  a  tnnkba  of 
Rupees  1 86  fi-om  Sindia  and  holds  lands  in 
jaghire  from  Sindia  in  Dutana,  Umtana, 
Soonderkberee,  Gorkbere,  and  Balkheree. 

Ajraoda,  receives  a  tnnkha  from  Holkar 
and  from  Sindia. 

Dhodaim  thakoor  receives  Rupees  400 
fVom  Sindia,  he  holds  a  perwanah  from 
Colonel  Sandys. 

Bichmde  ^akoor  receives  a  tnnkha  of 
Rnpeee  430  from  Sindia. 

BUoda  receives  tnnkhas. 

Bwrdia  receives  tunkhas.— T7wi?mm'  Piw*- 
«ep.  p.  259.  Orme.  Malcolm's  Central  India 
Vol.  I.  p.  67.  Treaiiet,  Engagements  and 
SunnudA^  Vol.  iv.  p.  364. 

MALWA  BAKCHI.  Hind.  Serratula 
antbelmintica. 

MALYAVANA.  Saks.  From  maU,  a 
necklace. 

MALZ.    Gbb.'  Malt. 

MAMALLaPURAM.    See  Mavaliveram. 

MAMAREE,  a  pretty  village  with  many 
briok  buildings  and  a  fine  nuboruttun  or 
uine-pinnael«l  hindoo  templa — Tr.  of  Siitd. 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

MAMAS£KI.  A  nomade  tribe  dwelling 
in  Luristan,  and  belong  to  the  Lnr  &mily, 
as  do  likewise  their  neighbours  the  Kbogilu 
and  the  Bakhtyar,  who,  like  tbemselvea, 
occupy  the  valleys  of  the  great  chain  of 
Zagros  which  separates  Iraq  Aiam  from  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
All  these  tribes  are  the  descendants  of  the 
anoient  Zend  race  and  the  Mamaseni  claim 
great  antiquity,  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Mamaseni,  may  be  comprised  approxi- 
matively  within  the  following  limits: — ^the 
direct  dependencies  of  Fan,  to  the  east ; 
Eaaowi,  to  the  sonth ;  the  Khogiln  bribes, 
and  the  hilly  country  descending  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  west;  and  the 
chain  of  the  Ardekan  mountains  to  the 
north.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the 
jVfamaseni  bears  the  name  of  Shulistan.— 
Baron  C.  A.  Be.  Soda's  Travels  t»  iMrUtan 
and  ArabistaUf  p.  202. 

MAMBRIfl.   HiHD.   Ficas  reticnlata.  ■ 
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MAMBU.— The  bamboo. 

MAMECH.    HiHD.  Polygonum  bistorts. 

MAMEEHfA  also  writtea  Mameeran,  are 
of  two  different  kinds  in  the  liahoro  bazaar, 
the  one  from  Cashroere,  the  other  from 
China,  called  Khntai  (Scythea).  The  latter 
is  offioinaT  all  over  thA  East,  being  mnch 
used  by  the  hakims,  who  deem  this  root  to 
be  a  specific  in  ophthalmia;  but,  tlie  ge- 
nuine drug  is  seldom  to  .be  met  with,  as  it 
,  has  many  snbstitnteg,  Chelidoninm  majns 
and  C.  glancom.  Bat  Dr.  Royle  aflBrms  Ra- 
nnncnlns  ficaia  or  ficaria  to  be  the  plant 
from  which  the  Cashmerean  mameera  is  pro- 
duced. Both  sorts  are  nsed,  in  general  ex- 
ternally, and  in  composition  with  other 
drugs,  are  applied  to  the  eyes  as  a  dry  col- 
lyrinm.' — Hmigberger,  p.  304.  See  Mamira. 

MAMEKH.  Hind.  Feonia  officinalis, 
grows  at  abont  8,000  feet  in  the  Hazara 
Hills,  Ac. 

MAMELUK.  Them  were  of  two  races, 
the  Bnherite  and  the  Boi^ite,  the  latter  of 
Circassian  origin.  In  the  times  of  Selim 
the  first,  the  Mamelnks  were  all  of  pnre  Cir- 
cassian blood,  and  their  ancestors  had  all 
been  originally  slaves. 

MAMIDI  ALLAM.  Tel.  Cnrcnma  amada 
R.  i.  H3.—Q'8h.  649. 

MAMIDI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Mangifera 
Indica. — Linn.  Mamidi  Poo,  Tel.  Mango 
flower.  Mamidi  Vai^gn.  Tel.  Cat  man- 
goes.   See  Ambnsa. 

MAMIRA,  also  "Mamiron"  Hind.  Thalic- 
trom  foltolosnra. 

MAMIRI,  Hind.    Caltha  palnstris. 

MA-MARAM,  TAH.Mangiferalndioa,  Linn. 

MAMMALIA.  The  animal  kingdom  wan 
divided  by  Cnrier  into  four  great  sab-divi. 
sions,  Yertebrata,  Mollasca,  Articulata  and 
Radfata.  The  Articniata  has  since  been 
greatly  snb-divided,  and  the  limits  of  two  of 
the  other  sub-divisions  have  been  slightly 
altered.  Vertebrate  animals  comprise  four 
distinct  classes,  some  of  which,  viz..  Fishes 
and  Reptiles  hare  blood  netirly  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  or  air  in  which  they 
live,  whilst  the  otliers,  viz.,  the  Biixts  and 
Mammals  are  warm  blooded.  Mammals  are 
warm-blooded,  vertebrate,  viviparous  ani- 
mals, and  axe  distinguished  from  birds,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  vertebrate  animals, 
by  the  possession  of  mammary  glands, 
secreting  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  thdr 
young  and  terminating  outwardly  in  all 
(except  in  one  or  two)  by  teats.  They  are 
also  distinguished  by  a  covering  of  hair, 
except  whales,  but  even  the  foetus  of  whales 
has  some  tufts  of  hair.  Most  mammals  have 
four  limbs,  from  which  tiiey  were  formerly 
termed  qnadrnpods,  but  that  term  has  been 
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discontinued  as  it  is  not  applteahle 
CetacecB.    The  leading  pecnliaritr 
msnnmals  is  their  power  of  nonriAtng 
new-born  yonng  with  milk.     This  i 
creted  by  mammaty  glands,  and  tiwK 
in  number  and  position,  being  most  ni 
ooB  in  the  more  prolific  races.  U 
climates  several  animals  pass  (be  - 
ter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and 
India,  certain  bats  and  hedge,  1m^ 
perhaps  some  rats  are  more  or  lea  I 
during  the  cold  season.  Two  ppeoes  of 
found  in    the   Himalaya   retire  to 
caves  during  winter,  and  are  rarely  op 
seen  from  the  month  of  December  til 
end  of  March. 

Dr.  Jerdon  divides  Mammals  uit» 
cental  or  those  in  which  the  foetus  an 
rished  in  the  maternal  utema  by 
a  placenta:  and  Implacentel  or  M: 
or  those  in  which  the  young  fcetns  is  en 
at  a  very  early  period  and  maintaiiM 
ponch  firmly  attached  to  a  nipple.  Ni 
the  Implacental  or  Marsupial  uiinuds 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  being  chiefly 
loped  in  the  Australian  region  and  a-f 
America. 

Mr.  Blyth  arranged  the  Placental 
mals  into 

A.  Typodontia,  animals  with  thet 
forms  of  teeth  developed,  and  includi 
monkeys,  bats,  carnivorous  animil 
shrews.    The  majority  live  on  auiml 

B.  Diplodontia,  rarely  more  tln» 
kinds  of  teeth,  and  include  rats,  sqi 
deer,  sheep,  cattle,  tiie  elephant,  pig^ 
and  the  almost  toothless  ant^tor. 
chiefly  live  on  vegetable  matter. 

C.  Isodtmtia,  teeth,  when  presenli 
all  of  one  kind,  and  compriae  the  whall 
porpoises. 

The  details  of 


the  above  clasnficatii 

thus  shown, — 

A.    Placental  Mammals,  Foetus  nonri 
in  the  utems,  through  a  placenta. 

I.  Typodontia,  Teeth  of  all  four  kn 
1st.    Gronp,  Primates,  Hair  of  oae 

only. 

Order.    Quadramanat  yriih  thumb 
feet. 

„       Cheirqfteraf  winged, 
2nd.   Group,  Skcdndate^  Hstr  of 
kinds. 

Order.    Oamiaora,   Molars  tntt 
mixed  with  tnbercular  ones. 

„      InseeUvorici^  Molars  studdeJ' 

cusps. 

II.  Diplodontia,  Teeth  generally  rf 
kinds  only,  abnormal. 

Ordub.    RodetUkt^  Front  tec&loag 
chisel  like.  i 
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Ordrr.  PaehijdermaiafTeeth  varied,  skin 
thick,  do  not  ruminate. 

„       Rumtuaniia,  upper  inoiaois  ge- 
nerally abeeut,  chew  the  cud- 

Sveniaf  want  posterior  extremi- 
ties. 

„        Edentata,  lucisorfi  absent. 

III.  Isodontia,  teeth,  when  present  of 
one  kind  and  often  very  nnmeroos. 

Orukb.  ■  Cetacea,  Posterior  extremities 
-irantiiiff. 

B.    Iraplacental  or  Marsupial  mammals. 

I.    Ungnicnlata,  with  nails. 

Colonel  Sykes  published  a  list  of  the 
animals  observed  by  him  in  the  Deccan, 
Mr.  now  sir  Walter  Elliot,  in  1839,  gave  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  southern 
Mabratta  conntry.  Mr.  Hodgson  published 
several  Hata  of  the  Mammalia  of  Nepal, 
Colonel  TickoU  gave  a  detailed  bistory  of  a 
few  animijs.  Major  Huttou  recorded  some 
facts  on  tiie  mammals  of  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  E.  Ij.  Layard,  Dr.  Eelaai  t,  Dr.  Tern- 
pletonf  Sir  J.  £.  Tennoit  have  almost  ex- 
haostad  tlje  su^ect  of  tiie  auimala  of 
Ceylon,  Dr.  Hors&eld  and  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles 
were  amongst  the  first  who  described  the 
%niniala  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
Professor  Bickmore  and  Mr.  Russell  Wat- 
lace  have  recently  extended  their  researches. 
Dr.  Cantor  furnished  a  valuable  list  of  the 
mammalia  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Dr.  T.  C. 
Jerdon  in  1  867  published  the  Mammals  of 
India,  and  the  labonra  of  all  these  Zoolo- 
gists were  revised  by  Mr.  BIytU  of  the  CaU 
catta  Musenm,  in  many  notices  and  reviews 
in  thescientific  jourualsof  the  day. 

Soatbem  India,  more  pai-ticularly  the 
richly  wooded  Malabar  Coast,  possesses 
more  spemes  peculiar  to  it  than  all  Central 
and  Northera  India,  except  the  Himalayan 
Ttnj^e.  Of  the  animals  only  found  in  the 
,Himalayan  range,  several  equally  belong  to 
the  Indo-Chinese  faana,  of  wliicb  they 
appear  to  be  the  Weiitern  extension,  and  a 
few  others  toCentral  Asia,  whilst  a  moderate 
Qombor  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hima- 
layan, mountains.  The  Lungoor  monkeys 
(Presbytia)  form  a  well  marked  group  iu 
India  iind  are  still  further  developed  in  the 
I&do-Chiuese  provinces  and  Malayana.  Out 
of  five  oonttneutal  species,  one  is  spread 
tlirongb  all  the  plains  of  Central  and  North- 
^  India,  one  throngh  the  Himalayas,  and 
^ere  are  three  well  marked  species  in  the 
extreme  South  of  the  peninsula.  Macacus 
wdiatns  of  Southern  India,  replaces  Innus 
vhevns  of  all  Northern  and  Central  India. 
A  well  marked  form  of  this  group,  luuos 
ulentu  is  pecnliar  to  the  South-west  comer 
^  the  peninsula.   The  Lemurs  are  ahuost 
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peculiar  to  Madagascar,  but  one  species  is 
very  abundant  in  the  extreme  south,  and  a 
Malayan  species  extends  sparingly  through 
Bnrniali  iuto  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Bengal. 

Twospeciesof  frugiverous  hata  are  spread 
all  over  India  and  one  species  occurs  ouly 
iu  the  south. 

Of  InseotivorooB  bats,  seven  apeciee  of 
Rhinolophns  have  been  found  in  the  Hima- 
layas, bnt  only  two  species  in  sonthem 
India.  The  Hipposideros  section  is  repre- 
sented )quallj  in  the  north  and  south  of 
India,  and  is  more  Malayan.  The  Ccelopa 
of  Blyth  has,  as  yet,  been  found  only  in  the 
Bengal  Suudnrbuns.  The  yellow  bellied 
Nycticeji  occur  pretty  generally  throughout 
India,  N.  omatus  oocurring  in  the  Hima- 
layas. AfewEuropean  forms  are  found  in  the 
Himalayas.  Moles  oocuriu  the  Indo-Chinese 
region  aud  in  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  Hi- 
malayas. Shrews  occur  in  all  part-s  uf  India, 
but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Himalaya. 
Oue  species  of  Tupaia  occurs  iu  son^ern 
India,  and  another  from  the  S.  £.  Himalayas 
to  Bnrmah.  Of  the  Camivora,  two  species 
of  bears  are  Himalayan,  and  a  third  species 
exteuds  throughout  all  the  plains  of  India. 
Ailnrun  fulgens,  one  ofthe  Uraids,  ia  peculiar 
to  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  Weasels  occur  only 
on  the  Himalayas,  one  martin  is  found  both 
on  the  Neilgheiries  and  Himalayas,  oue 
species  of  otter  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Ipdia,  in  Bengal  are  two  species,  and  others 
occur  in  the  Himalayas.  Of  tifieeu  feline 
mammals  found  in  India,  five  are  common 
to  India  and  Africa,  seven  are  found  in  India 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  region,  but  three  of 
these  ooour  ouly  iu  the  S.  E.  Himalayas. 
One,  the  onnce  of  central  Asia,  is  Himalayan, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  feline  animals  are 
pecnliar  to  the  plains  of  India,  two  of  them 
in  the  extreme  sontli  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  other  on  the  N.  West.  Of  the  striotly 
Asiatic  Parodoxurus,  more  Malayan  than 
Indian,  one  species  is  common  in  most 
parta  of  India,  and  two  .occur  on  the  Hima- 
layas aud  adjoining  Terai.  The  genus  Her- 
pestes  is  common  to  India  and  Africa,  out 
of  seven  Indian  species,  five  occur  only  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  and  of  these  four 
only  in  the  extreme  south.  Oue  small  Civet 
catis  found  throughout  India,  and  is  common 
in  the  Himalaya.  A  large  species  on  the 
Himalaya  replaced  by  a  different  race  in 
the  extreme  south.  Arctonyx,  Arctictis, 
Heliotcs,  Urva,  and  Prionodon  are  fonnd 
in  the  S.  E.  Himalayas  and  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  region.  The  wolf,  the  jackal  and 
wild  dog  are  fonud  thronghoub  India  *, 
two  small  desert  foxes  ave  found  throughout 
the  plains  and  a  fox  of  th&,EaropMui  typo 
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occnrs  in  the  Himalayas.  Sqairrels  nre 
fuand  throoghout  *India,  up  tu  thefootiof 
the  Himalayas,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  region, 
Assam,  Burintji  and  Malayana.  One  species 
of  flyinf;  sqnirrel  is  limited  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  peninsola,  one  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula  but  several  spocies  in  the 
Himalaya.  Marmota  oa]y  occur  iq  the 
Himalayan  region,  to  which  they  have 
b0en  extended  from  Central  Asia.  Of  tlie 
Muridsa,  Ghilunda,  three  spedes  of  Leggada, 
and  the  carious  Platacanthomys  are  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  India:  Arviculauccui'soiily 
on  the  Himalayas,  and  Rhizomys  in  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Indo-Chinese  district. 

One  species  of  hare  in  found  in  the  souih 
of  the  peninsula,  another  in  noi-tbern  and 
Central  India  j  the  hispid  hare  in  N..  E. 
Bengal  and  Lagomys  on  the  Himalayas.  One 
elephant  is  common  to  all  Iiidin,  two 
species  of  rhinoceros  occur  in  X.  E.  Bengal, 
one  of  them  is  tending  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
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India,  and  one  extending  from  Darjt 
into  China. 

The  Dugong  occurs  apariDgly,  mi 
southern  coastH  of  India,  rarions  s|j 
Dblpfains,  one  Globtcephaloa,  and  ooe  I 
noptera  and  the  firesh  water  porpwecfl 
Ganges,  Indus  and  Irawadi,  is  a 
type  the  Platanista.    The  clasufie 
the  Mammals  of  India  may  be  thnnf 

Along  the  base  of  the  HimaUyaii,  iij 
dense  jungleii,  an  occiutional  tiger  pr 
the  leopard  is  not  uncommon  ;   while  i 
of  tho  game  bii-ds  abont  Dngsh&i  an 
also  plentiful.     Among  the  lesser 
bordering  the  plains  and  to  an  ele 
of  8,000  or  9,00U  feet,  barking-de 
cummou ;  and  on  the  more  seclDdetf^ 
Cloggy  monntaims        goral  or  chi 
the   Himalayas  niny  be  occasioiially 
sporting  among   the  pine-clad  pr 
This  little  antelope  is  gregHrions,  fp 
scattered  herds,  so  tlmt  wbeu  the  loodj 
call  of  alarm  is  uttered  by  one  i| 


™«  rw..™-. ^   one   wild  pig  ^  alarm  is  uttered  Dy  on 

occurs  throughout  all  India,  varying  slight-  j^^^^  t^e  other.,  one  by  une,  tat 
ly  in   appearance,  and   a   pecuiinr  dwarl 
species  is  found  spimngly  in  the  Terai,  ad- 
joining the  S.  K.  Himalayas.    The  wild  ass 
of  Western  Aiiia  and  Persia  is  found  in  tlie 


and  the  hunter,  from  a  prominent 
may  see  from  ten  to  cvretity  gorals  in  di! 
parts  of  the  bill  bounding  across  the 
^,     ,  ,  ,„  -      „  ,     pices.    The  goral  in  rather  higher  t' 

North  Western  deseits     1  wo  species  of  the  barking  de«r  and  more  compact  and 
true  deer  of  the  Ked  doer  type  occur  only 
within  the  Himalayas,  beyond 


the  outer 

range  in  Kaisbmir  and  Sikkim  and  these 
two  extend  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Four 
Busiuedeer  are  found  throughout  Indis,  one 
of  them,  tlie  Rucervos,  occaring  only  in  the 
Geuti'al  and  Northern  India  and  extending 
into  Assam.  The  moak  deer  is  only  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  tbe  memimna  or  mouse  deei* 
throughout  India  and  in  Malnyana.  Tlut 
Nylgai  and  four  horned  Antelope  pecu- 
liar to  India,  are  found  throngfiont  the 
Indian  region.  GHzelles  occur  Ixith  in  Indiii 
and  Africa.  The  goat-like  Antelo(>e,  Neni- 
orrhceduH  is  found  ou  the  Himalayas  and 
is  peculiar  to  Eastern  Asia  from  Bnrmah 


appeHranco. 

The  native  dog  of  the  Jbelum  dist 
a  great  re^e^lblallce   to   the  point 
doubtless  was  inrj'ininced  frumluiiia, 
Yigue  make^  a  (similar  remark  with, 
eiice  to  the  dogs  of  the  Rajawur 
south  of  the  viilley  of  Cauhinere, 
formidable  breed  in  also  foond,  harin 
exierual  appearances  of  the  sheplierd'il 
bnt  much  larger.    A  closely-aDied  for 
diflTering  in  any  WHy  from  the  Scotch  i 
is  c<MUuiou  all  over  the  cultivated 
the  western  Himalaya)*,  and  even  wt 
to  the  sources  of  the  Oxns,  as  obser 


Lieutenant  Wood.     This  nnifbrmity 

to  Japan.    One  type  ot  the  true  goats,  the  ]  ^a^""*"  ^'^^  shepherd^ 

type  Hemitragus,  has  a  representative  on  i  tornis  almost  a  permanent  race,  wl.«r" 
the  Himalayas  and  another  ou  the  Neil- 
ghen-ies.  The  Siberian  ibex  extends  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  Markhor,"  quite  of 
the  type  of  the  domestic  goat  is  found  on 
the  N.  W.  Himalayas  and  adjoiuiug  billy 
districts.  Of  two  species  of  wild  sheep'  one 
occurs  in  the  Panjab  salt  ranges  and  the 
btber  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  bison  of  sportsmen,  the  magnificent 
Gour,  Gavffius  gaurus,  abounds  in  the 
forests  of  S.  India  and  extends  into  Cen- 
Vni  India,  Burmah  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Two  species  of  the  Manis,   the  scaly 


have  been  one  .of  the  original  varieties. 
TibeT&n  black  bear  HeWu-ctoe  tibetann 
bably  finds  its  way  across  from  tbel 
Himalaya.    The  black  bear  of  the 
provinces  (IT.  labiatus)  'is  not  foaud 
Punjab.    HelarctoH  tibetanns  is  eomi 
the  Punjab,  and  bunts  among  tbe 
and  around  the  villages  at  uig^t 

The  isabella,  or  brotrn  bear  of  th« 
laya  is  an  exceedingly  stupid  and  ni» 
ons  animal  in  districts  where  it 
been  disturbed.  The  contents  of 
bladder  ave  moch  prized  as  medicine; 


Ant-eater,  occur,  one  common  throughout  all  '  hill  people.  ^  . 
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The  ran<bnn  or  wild  dog,  Cania  primie- 
vus,  is  a  native  of  tbo  Cashmere  ranges,  and 
•iIthon|;b  not  to  say  common,  is  by  no  means 
rare ;  it  is  so  stealthy  in  its  habits  that  all 
attempts  to  obtun  specimenB  often  prove 
abortive.  They  hunt  in  pa^fi,  and  attack 
"tiie  hu^est  deer.  Bven  the  Ouhmere  stag 
is  Mtid  to  be  brought  to  bay  and  killed  by 

Stoks  of  wild  dogs.  The  wild  dog  seen  by 
r.  Hooker  on  the  Kbasia  mountains,  and 
kuowu  there  by  the  names  knlsam  and  khas, 
may  be  a  different  Apecies,  though  Colonel 
Sj^kes  considers  it  identical  with  the  kolsnm 
of  t))e  Deccan  (C.  dakhunensts). 

The  strange  looking  goat  antelope  (Oap- 
ricornis  babalina),  known  by  the  name 
'*  ramoo"  in.  Cashmere,  and  "  serou"  in  other 
districts  of  the  western  Himalaya,  is  per- 
hnps  the  rarest  of  the  wild  raminants.  Oc- 
casionally the  sportsman  comes  across  an 
individual  in  the  depths  of  the  Alpine  forests, 
but  the  animal  is  very  solitary  in  its  habits, 
and  seldom  more  than  a  couple  are  seen 
together.  Both  in  ngnre  and  movements 
the  serou  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ungain- 
ly of  its  tribe,  and  so  stupid  is  it  that  when 
come  on  unawares  it  will  stand  and  gaze  at 
the  intruder :  even  the  report  of  a  rifle 
seldom  scares  it  The  aerou  nas  the  legs  of 
n  goat,  the  horns  of  an  "antelope^"  its 
general  appearance  is  bovine ;  whilst  the 
long  stiff  bristles  on  its  back,  and  general 
Bliapeofthe  head,  are  decidedly  porcine; 
a  sort  of  nondescript  beaKt,  which  Bnropeau 
sportsmen  often  call  a  "  very  extraordinary 
luokiiig  animal"  and  so  it  is.  The  serou  is 
SHid  to  fi ^ht  desperately ;  it  hasboen  known 
when  wounded  or  brought  to  bay,  to  have 
kept  off  a  pock  of  wild  dogs,  and  killed 
Kcvernl  by  its  sharp  pointed  horns,A  few 
arc  met  with  on  the  Cashmere  ranges, 
Hiid  in  favourable  sitttations  eastward  to 
Nepal.  ■ 

The  Honriar  (Caprovis  Vigpei)  extends 
aloiig  the  eastern  spnrs  of  the  salt  monn' 
tain-H,  but  becomes  less  common  as  we 
proceed  eastward,  and  is  seldom  met 
with  on  the  ranges  beyond  Uie  towu  of  Jhe- 
Inm,  or  southwards  of  the  Beas  River.  It 
ij>  confined  to  the  north  and  western  por- 
tions of  tfie  Punjab,  incloding  the  Snli- 
inan  chain,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Kuch.  It  is  also  a  denizen  of  tbo  mnuii- 
taiuR  around  Peshawar,  including  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass,  Hindu  Kob,  and  Kafliristan.  The 
shapoo  or  shalmar  of  Ladakh,  if  not 
identical,  is  certainly  very  closely  allied ; 
its  difl'erenoee  are  slight,  and|  such  as 
might  result  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
marked  diversity  of  climate,  food,  Akj., 
the  two  regicms.  This  sptcws  is  tio  ^nbt 
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the  Sha  of  Tibet  described  by  Vigne,  and 
possibly  the  wild  sheep  of  western  Afghan- 
istan, Persia,  tho  Caucasus,  Armenian  and 
Corsican  mountains,  is  tiie  same  species 
altered  mayhap  hy  diinate  and  other  exter* 
nal  agencies.  The  eastern  limits  of  Uie 
Shapoo  have  not  been  fixed  with  certainty; 
but  so  fitr  as  inquiries  have  extended,  it 
would  seem  that,  commencing  at  Tiiv1«tVh| 
ib  proceeds  westward  towaroB  the  Indus, 
into  the  regions  where  the  houriar  is  found, 
and  probably  when  these  regions  are 
explored  we  shall  find  out  the  relation 
between  what  has  been  supposed  distinctf 
but  which  Dr.  Adams  is  mclined  to  con* 
aider  one  and  the  same  animal. 

The  ibex  (Oapra  himalayaua)  frequents 
many  of  the  lofty  ranges  of  tbo  western 
chains,  and  is  known  to  the  nativee 
by.  the  names  "  skeen'*  and  "  ksiil,"  whibh 
they  apply  indiscriminately  in  the 
distriots  of  Asornng,  Spiti,  Kanawar,  the 
Northern  Cashmere  mountains,  Ladakh, 
Chinese  Tartary,  aud  the  Altai.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  European  ibex  is  a  distinct 
species.  There  appears  to  be  a  variety  in 
liadakh  with  shorter  horus  than  the  Hima- 
layan, and  specimens  of  the  Siberian  ibex 
possess  the  same  peculiarity.  The  leopards, 
panthers,  wild-dog  and  bearded  vulture,  are 
the  Common  enemies  of  the  ibex  ;  the  latter 
preys  on  the  kids  only.  The  ibex  is  found 
on  certain  ranges  in  Ladakh,  especially  on 
the  cbains  northward. 

The  Caucasian  ibex  (Capra  caucasia)  fre- 
quents the  mountains  of  Belooohistan  and 
it  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  Murree  and 
other  ranges  on  the  north*westem  frontier 
of   Sind.     The   Caucasus,    Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  are  also  countries  which 
it  inhabits.    It  does  not  appear  to  travel 
any  great  distance  eastward,  and  is  proba- 
bly replaced  on  the  highor  ranges  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  by  its  noble  congener  the 
Hiitaalayan  ibex.    The  Caucasian  ibex  has 
the  hair  short  and  dark  brown,  with  a  black 
line  down  tiie  bock.     The  beard  is  also 
black.   Like  the  Enropean  and  Himalayan 
animals,  the  horns  are  also  bent  backwards 
but  they  differ  in  being  more  slender  and 
tapering.  In  the  latter,  moreover,  the  horns - 
are  three-sided,  and  the  anterior  and  poa's 
terior  surfaces  sharp,  aud  generally  smootl^ 
with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  irregular  tubfiira 
osities  on  the  frontal  aspect.    Like  the  otnteh, 
species,  it  frequents   dangerous    and  titmea 
accessible  places,  snob  as  bloak  and  bfnce  of 
monirtain  tops.— >7eniort,  Mammale.    nfTords  a 
170  species  of  mammalia  are  kgeologienl 
inhabit  Indo-Malaya.   There  areffccting  the 
^quadrnnuma  or  mg^»ke^^  Q^gle 
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occur  iu  the  Malay  peuinHiila,  11  of  tbem  in 
Saniatns  9  in  Java  and  13  in  Borneo.  7he 
OraDg-ntau  aro  ftraud  oaljr  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo :  tbe  Siamauf;^  next  to  them  in  size, 
iu  Sblaooa  and  Snraatru,  aud  the  long  nosed 
monkey  only  iu  Borneo.  The  gibbous  or 
Ibng  armed  apes  and  monkeys  and  the  lemar 
fike  animaIa,Nycticebu8,  THrsiun,  and  Gnleo* 
pithecus,  are  found  iu  all  the  islands.  With 
the  exception  nf  tbe  Oi-ang-utan,  the 
Siainaug,  the  Tarsios  speetrum  and  the 
'  Galeopithecnia,  all  the  Malayan  genei-a  of 
qnadrumana,  are  represjented  in  India  by 
eloBoly  allied  species.  In  the  Indo-MHiay 
r^;iott  are  33  CarniTora,8  of  which — a  tiger, 
leopard,  civet,  ttgei--cat  and  otter  are  found 
in  India  and  Malacca  and  20  tn  the  Mll^yan 
.  region:  13  have  representatives  iu  India,  of 
closely  allied  species. 

The  Malacca  ^ntton,  Helictis  orientalis, 
haa  the  H.  Nemlensis  in  tlie  Himalaya. 
There  an)'22^hooRMl  animals  in  Indo-Malaya, 
peven  of  which  are  foaud  iu  India  aud 
Burmah.  Tiie  Bos  sondaicus  is  foand  iu 
Bnrmah,  Siam,  Java  and  Borneo,  There  ia  a 
goat-like  auimal  iu  Sumatra ;  the  two  horned 
aud  the  long  horned  rhinoceros  occur  iu 
Barmafa,  Sumatra  aud  Java,  and  the  elephant 
of  India  is  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra  aud 
Borneo.  There  are  about  50  bats,  of  which 
under  a  fourth  part  occur  iu  India  ;  34 
rodent«  (squirrels,  rats  &c.)  of  which  6  or 
8  are  Indian,  aud  10  Insectivora,  9  of  which 
nra  pectdiar  to  the  Malay  n^ous.  Toe 
Tapeiai,  iuseet-eatorB,  closely  resemble 
squirrels,  are  almost  confined  to  the  Malay 
Muauds,  as  also  are  Prilocems  Lowii  of 
Boraeo  and  Gymnurus  Kafflesii.  In  Timor, 
there  are  1 5  bats,  and  7  laud  mamumls ; 
amongst  them  the  Macacus  cyuoradgns,  the 
eommon  UM>ukey  of  all  the  ludo-Malay 
islands  :  Paradoxuras  fHspiatus,  a  civet  cat, 
is  found  over  much  of  the  Archipelago 

Felis  megalotisr  a  tiger  cat  is  peculiar  to, 
ftnd  rare  even  in  Tioiur.  Gervus  Timorien- 
ns ;  Sob  Timorieusis ;  Sorux  tenuis,  aud 
Cnsmu  orientalis,  are  all  foond  in  Timor 
^d  thtf  Moluooas.  Horses  said  to  be  wild  iu 
Timor  are  all  private  pro[»erty. 

Tha  mammalia  of  Celebea  oonaist  of  7 
bate  and  14  iarrestrial  speciea,  amongst 
ttfaem  the  Tarsiua  spectrum,  ViveiTa  tauga- 
danga  aud  Bnsa  liippetapha :  CyiiopithecuH 
oc'Nvreeoenn  in  Batchian,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour 
othd  the  sise  of  a  spaniel. 

Tlhe  Anoa  depresaicomis,  called  "  aapi 
Gonr,'*  or  the  Mfild  oow  of  the  Malays,  ap- 
forests  «8  the  ox<like  antelopes  of  Africa,  aud 
tral  IndiK  classed  as  an  oxora  buffalo  and  an-: 
Two  apis  found  only  iu  the  mouutainsaad 
Ant-eater,  oclea  ]dace8  where  there  ore  deer. 
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The  wild  boar  of  Celebes  is  pecnCar, 
the  Babimssa  or  Pig  deer  there,  hu 
and  slender  legH  aud  the  male  has  ea 
upper  tasks  tnmed  bad^  so  as  to  nsa 
horns.  It  feeds  nu  fallen  fruits,  it  ta  fboi 
the  Celebes,  in  the  Snln  iidands  andiaBa 
There  are  also  5  species  uf  squirrebi 
species  of  Cus-cus  or  eastern  upossamB. 

The  Aiioa  depressicoruis,  (Sapi  i 
Malay)  is  the  wild  oow  of  Celebo. 
sraallt^r  than  other  wild  cattle.  It  ia  Q 
iu  the  mountains.  Cynopithecns  iiigres 
the  black  bnboon  monkey  is  also  of  Cei 
ParadoxnmH  fasciatas  is  a  civet  cat  dTi 
The  Moluccas  consist  of  three  Ivgi 
lauds,  Qilolo,  Ceram  and  Bonru,  wiihi 
small  isles  aud  islets,  Batchiau,  Mortv, 
Ke,  Timop-laut,  Amboyna,  Temate,  Ti 
Kaiva  aud  Banda.  There  are  bate  but 
10  land  Biaramals  are  known  in  tbe  gi 
amongat  tbem  Cynopitbecus  Dtgm 
Viverra  taugatunga,  Busa  hippelapbn^ 
Babirassa,  Sorex  myosnrns,  conuoo 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Java,  and  fottr  m 
plain  viz.  the  small  flying  opossum,  ltd 
ariel,  a  beautiful  little  animal  resembb 
flying  squirrel  in  appearance,  andKi 
of  Cascus,  peculiar  to  the  Austro-Hi 
r^on.  They  are  opossum  like  d 
with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  of  which  ti 
niinal  half  is  generally  bare,  they  faan 
heads.  Urge  eyes,  tuid  a  dense  coTsi 
woolly  fiir,  oHen  pure'  white  with  im 
black  spots  or  blotches,  but  sometinW 
browu.  They  live  in  trees  and  feed« 
leaves  of  which  they  devour  large  qoad 
they  aire  very  tenacious  of  life. 

The  pHpnau  islands,  consist  of  NevQ 
1 ,400  miles  long  and  ita  adjacent  M 
In  them  only  17  mammals  as  yet  are  ki 
viz.  2  hats,  1  Sus  papuensis  and  ^ 
Ai*e  marsupials,  one  of  these  a  kaogsn 
Mysol  aud  the  Aru  islands.  An  allied  q 
iKJuupies  K.  Guinea.  Twospeciesof  tin 
kaugaroo  with  powerfal  claws.  Then 
4  species  of  Guscus,  and  the  small  I 
opossum,  and  there  are  5  small  m&i«B{ 
one  of  which  is  the  size  of  a  i-atjuidt 
its  place  by  entering  houses  aud  dera 
provisions.  WtUhue,  MuSay  Ar^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  146,  208  279  and  iL  79. 

The  maral,  a  large  stag,  is  fbood  i 
the  higher  regions  of  tbe  Ala*ttasitd] 
tau  :  be  afibrds  noble  sport  for  tbe  ioA 
snd  his  horns  are  highly  valaed  hjf^ 
Chinese.  But  it  demands  a  fearless  hi 
to  follow  him  into  his  haunts  smoff 
pecipices,  glaciers,  aud  snowy  pesks  tfj 
region,  lu  winter  and  spring,  fas 
iu  the  valleys,  but  as  the  weather  beod 
warq^v  be  ascends,^-to  wcape  1>ba 
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iBflect?.    Thej  are  wlilora  found  in 
thongh  gronpa  of  ten  or  twelve  are 
times  seen  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
pioe  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  quite 

Bible  to  mnn.  . 
ro  CoesftckR  hunting  the  maral,  followed 
fiir  up  into  the  Al»-tan,  and  had 
'raccpsiifnl :  they  ntarted  ngain  in  par- 
,^xid  foand  a  magnificent  animal,  whose 
were  worth  120  ronbles, — The  XJjppet 
fimfer  Amoor^p^  tlO  112. 
Je  hare  the  evidence  of  Jehangir,  and  the 
nd  Edward  Terry,  that  in  their  days, 
.province  of  Malwah  ahonnded  with 
Jpfaailgir  records,  that  he  had  killed 
il  and  Mr.  Terry  mentions  his  having 
freqnently  terrified  by  "^hem,  in  his 
,  throngh  the  vast  woods  and  wilder- 
of  the  conutry. — TmnaiUs  KindugtaTi 
78-9. 

Dbants  are  common  in  Bnrmah,  in 
,  in  the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  the 
They  were  not  in  nse  by  the  Mognls 
dIo  telhs  nntil  Knbiai'a  captnre  of  a 
'  in  the  war  with  Mien  or  Ava.  A 
ntinnMl  to  be  kept  at  the  Chinese 
St  Timkowaki*a  vwit  in  1S21.— Tu7« 
p.  140.  \  ^ 

barking-deer  (Cerwa  mnnfjac)  is 
it  in .  several  parts  of  India.  The 
in  or  pi^y  deer,  are  not  mnch 
than  hares. 

the  Cet-Acc>sB,  the  whale  tribe  oFMam- 
«f  the  family  of  Baltenid^,  there  are 
is,  4  genera  and  7  species,  viz:— 
noptern ;  4  Balesna;  1  Physeter ; 
a.  Bnlsna  antartica  the  antartic 
Dcoth  hacked  whale,  in  spring  resorts 
bays  of  Chili,  Sonth  Arrina,  the 
rIs,  Anstralia  and  Van  Diemans  Isnd. 
be  Zoolofey,  like  the  Botany  of  the  Him- 
dififers  eraentially  from  that  of  the 
rjr  plains  of  India,  which  akirt  their 
Mm  base ;  though  occasionally  mixed 
tropical  forms,  it  is  upon  the  whole  of 
Innicter  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
)  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  ;  and 
insalated  position  of  these  remarkable 
iBtait)&,  eitbibiting,  as  they  do,  the  rare 
intereBting  phenomenon  of  a  temperate 
even  a  boreal  climate  on.  the  very  con- 
pa  of  the  tropic,  where  the  snmmer  heat 
■wceMarily  greater  than  even  ander  the 
•tor  itself^  are  of  importance  t-o  inqniriea 
ucted  with  the  geographical  distribntion 
JUinal  Life.  The  princtplo  of  animaJi^, 
MMS  an  innate  power  of  adaptAtion 
nh  rendera  Animals  in  some  meaanro 
li^wndent  of  cHmafe,  particnlarly  as  com- 
(ri  with  vegetables,  and  which  increases 
ffOfortion  as  we  aacend  in  the  scale  of 
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Hfp.  The  power  which  all  animalls  posBeBa, 
in  a  greater  or  less  d^j^ree,  of  adaptiVig  them- 
selves to  different  varieties  of  climate,  and 
of  withstanding,  nninjared,  the  effects  of 
t'Crapcratnres  foreign  to  their  aatnfal  habita, 
increases  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  <from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  tribes,  and  -the 
Mammalia  undoubtedly  form  one  of  iho 
most  favourable  groops  for  the  disonasion 
of  this  important  qoestion.  InSeed,  were  it 
not  from  their  Jimit,ed  powers  of  locomotion, 
they  would  be  the  very  worst  of  all,  beoanse 
their  high  position  in  the  nesle  of  life,  and  the 
superior  intelligence  and  resource  with  which 
it  endowA  them  necessarily  protect  them 
against  changes  and  casnalties,  which  would 
provft  fatal  to  more  simply  organized  beings ; 
bufc,deprivedof  the  powers  of  flight,  ordinsry 
mammals  have  not  the  means  of  traversing 
the  wide  deserts  and  oceans,  which  separate 
the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth :  the 
natnre  of  their  locomotive  powers  oonso- 
qnently  confines  them  to  particular  regions; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  more  favonrable  circnm- 
staiioea  of  their  physical  ot^nisation,  tbeir 
more  varied  resource  and  superior  intelli- 
gence, they  affbrd  better  materials  for  study- 
ing the  jffoblera  of  geographical  distribn- 
tion, than  the  kindred  class  of  birds,  whose 
&cnlty  of  rapid  flight  enable  them  to  set 
oceans  and  deserts  equally  at  defiance,  in 
passing  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
giobe,  and,  as  it  were,  tp  choose  their  own 
temperature  and  climata  in  the  boundleps 
fields  of  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  important  problem  of  geognt* 
phical  distribution  are  less  favourably  pre- 
sented in  Ornithology  than  in  Mammalogy. 

The  species  of  mammalia  found  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Gonntry,  were  described 
by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot^  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service  in  the  Madras  Literary  Society'a 
Journal  July  1839.  The  district  of  India,  in 
which  the  animals  were  procured,  is -a  part 
of  the  high  table  land  towards  the  south  of 
the  Dekhan,  commonly  called  the  Southern- 
Mahratta  Country,  and  constitutes  the 
British  zillah  of  Dharwar.  It  oi^ht,  like- 
wise, geographically  speaking,  to  include 
the  small  province  of  Sunda.  The  general 
boundaries  are  the  rivers  Kistnah  and 
Bhima  on  the  north  and  N.  B. ;  the  Tnm- 
bndra  river  on  the  south;  the  Nizam's 
territory  on  the  east,  and  the  Syhadri  range 
of  mountains  on  the  west.  Iho  latter  are 
generally  called  the  Ghats ;  a  term  which, 
however,  properly  applies  only  to  the  pntnen 
leading  through  them.  Tho  general  ftce  of 
this  tract  is  much  diversified,  and  affords  fi 
irrcat  variety  of  elevation  and  of  geological 
F>tnictnre,  thereby  materially  aficctinc  the 
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distribntion  and  the  habitat  of  the  different ' 
epecica  of'  animals  existing  within  its  limits. 
The  whole  of  the  western  portion  is  a  thick ' 
forest',  extending  from  the  oatsktrtB  of  the 
monutainoiis  region  of  the  Qhats  to  their 
snmniitci,  and  clothing  the  valleys  that 
extend  b9tween  their  different  ridges.  It 
abounds  with  the  teak  and  varions  other 
loftj  forest  trees,  festooned  by  enormonn 
perennial  creepenL  The  bamboo  forms  a 
thick  and  laxnrinnt  underwood  in  some 
places,  while  others  are  entirely  open,  and 
the  banks  of  many  clear  and  rapid  atreams 
flowing  through  it,  abound  with  the  black 
pepper  plant,  the  wild  cinnamon  and  other 
odoriferous  nhmbs.  Purtiobs  of  this  forest 
are  often  left  entirety  untouched  by  the  axo 
or  knife,  forming  a  thick  impervious  shade 
for  the  growth  of  the  black  pepper,  carda- 
mon  and  Mari  palm  (Caiyota  nrens).  These 
are  called  kans  and  are  favourite  resorts  of 
wild  animals.  To  the  east  af  the  regular 
forest  lies  a  tract  called  the  Mnlnad,  or 
nin-country  (though  the  naiaves  of  the 
plains  often  include  the  jhari,  or  forest, 
under  the  same  denomination),  in  which 
the  trees  .  degenerate  into  large  bushes,  the 
bamboo  almost  entirely  censes,  and  cultiva- 
tion, chiefly  of  rice,  becomes  much  more 
frequent.  The  bushes  consist  chiefly  of  the 
karnnda,  the  pallas,  &c.  It  aboands  in 
tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  East  of  the  Mulnad  is  a  great 
extent  of  alluvial  plain,  producing  fine  crops 
of  wheat,  cotton,  maizes,  millet,  &c.  [Hol- 
cuB  sorghum,  Pamcnm-  Italicnm,  Gicer 
arietinnm.l  And  on  the  Nizam's  frontier 
are  found  a  snocession  of  low  dry  hills, 
with  tabular  summitB,  often  rising  in  abrnpt 
Bcarped  precipices,  and  intersecting  and 
traversing  the  plains  in  various  directions. 
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Tlicy  are  clothed  with  low  thorny  jungle  of 
babul  ai:d  acaoia,  and  their  bnseft,  and  the; 
valleys  between,  composed  of  a  light  sandy 
soil,  are  cultivated  with  millet,  vetches,  &c,| 
Panicnm  spicatnm,  Panicum  miliare,  Pha<-' 
seolna  max,  Phaseolna  mnngo,'  &c.  The' 
first  or  monntainoas  division  consists  chieR; 
of  micaceous  clay,  and  other  schists,  which 
to  the  northward  are  succeeded  by  tMisa1tie| 
or  trap  formation.  The  Mulnad  is  com-* 
posed  of  undulating  clay-slate  hills,  which' 
become  covered  with  basalt  to  the  north. 
This  trap  formation  extends  in  a  slanting 
direction  from  S.  W.  toN.  E.  nearly  ooin- 
cidiiig  with  a  lino  drawn  from  Sadasbea^ 
ghar  on  the  coast,  to  Beejapoor  and  Shola- 
poor — and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  almorti 
coincident  with  that  marking  the  separa-! 
tion  of  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  popula- 
tion nsing  totally  distinct  langu^es,  the 
Silahrattas  and  .Canarese.  The  hills  to  the; 
N.  E  fuid  E.  are  all  of  primitive  sandst(nM|i 
sometimes  resting  on  schists,  sometime^' 
immediately  on  granite,  which  latter  is  tbeti 
rock  nearest  the  surface  in  the  central  anct 
oiistern  plains.  But  a  well  defined  range 
hills  to  the  S.  W.,  called  the  Knppntgnd,  iiJ 
entirely  composed  of  micaceous  and  clay 
slates,  resting  on  granite.  The  hills  mora 
to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  are  basaltic.  The- 
extensive  plains  lying  between  those 
ferent  lines  of  hills  and  eminences  are  com- 
posed of  the  rich,  black  mould  called  regor 
or  cotton  ground,  resulting  from  decom- 
posed basaltic  rocks. '  To  the  N.  £.  a  cna- 
siderable  tract  of  limestone  is  found,  resting 
on  the  sand  stone,  about  Batndcote,  Badami, 
Hungnnd,  Mndibihal,  The  distribntica 
of  species  tbronghont  these  dififarent  trscti 
is  shown  in  me  following  taUe:  those 
marked*  are  oonfined  to  cme  tract  only. 


Common  to  an. 


Bimia  ndtataa,,.., 

Bbiuolophiu»  

Vesp«r^o   , 

Pleropiu  •dnlts.. . . 
Unas  (FraohQuB) 

btotus  

Botox  iBdloua  

Lotra  nalr  

CaniB    fbrns  Dnkhon- 


la- 


H  yieoa  vnlffaris  

Tlvena  Inmca  tit  Rosso. 
Pandonuma  Tjpaa.... 

Ibwgntta  Grisea.  

VoUstlKiis  ■ 

 pardiu...  

Hub  gigmitonB  ». 

— —  rattm  

BofamiB  palmannn...*.. 

Hyatrix  erlatota.  

liopns  nlffricollli   

SnsBctahftnM  


Simla  Entellua  

*  Ui^nsta  VitUcolIiB.. 

*  FpUb  Wattatoe   

MuB  LongitancUttu  

Scinroa  Palmarom  , 

■  ■  <dart  variety^.. 

■■  H>T*''H1lt  .  ill!  I 

PteromyB  PhlUppoii' 

BiB  

Uanis  Peotadaetjla.... 

■  Blephas  Aslaticus . , . , 

*  HoBOhUB  Hcmtna. . , . , 
CSemu  Hlppelepbaa  

 -  Agin  

-Montiak  

■  Boa  Qanru  or  Troa- 
tMllM  


Hnlnad. 


UaokPlalnB. 


CynoptamB  HaiftlBBtns' 
UegadermalTiB  wCar- 

nattca.   

Bhinolopbtu  Speorfl.... 

UATinuB... 
ITtUgesB..... 


Caoii  LnpuB, 

AureuB  

Bongalenals.  

Felii  Jubata.  

Cbana,  


HTHsna  VnlKaria> 
Hiu  IndiouB   (rod  ra- 

rietf,  rare)  

 aiQttad«,  (ran) 

 Loggyadc  

 Bu^a  

 Golaadi  

 Lon  ffican  datnS. ... 

 RnfuB.  ... 

.1    .1   Hnscolua  lodi- 

COB  >.• 

Oort>il1uB  Indietia..^.... 
ManU  Fontadnctfla.... 

CorvuB  AxiB  

Antilopo  qoadricor- 


 BengaloiiBlB. 

F*Ha  Juhau.  

 ChftUfl,  

Una  IndicoB,  (black  va- 
nety)  

 Uettade  do 

— ^ —  MnscuIuB  Indi- 
cna  

■  Antilope  Cervlcu>ra... 

•  Danwib  HW».. 


BandtonB  Hlteandfrt 

 Bandy  aoU.  _ 

Simla  BntdloB  (rare)  ■ 
CrnopbemB  manliiatiii 

*  Rbinopoma  Hardici^ 
BhtnalophnB  Bpaoria 

*  Taphazoiu  ■   ■■  i 
CaniaLnpaa 

Auna* 
BenfraleiuA 
Hysna  Volgaria 
Folia  Jatwta 
Ghana 
HnaLmtyade 
-  Bodo^ 
-Gnlandi 
Lao«to 


—  MuBcnlna 
a«rbilliu  lodkoB 
Corrua  axis 
*  AntikipoAnliloa 
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MAMMALIA, 
rkdiainfl.  Hadras  monkej. 


IGensooeboB  radfatoSf 
Giorr. 


Oak. 


Bsndu-.  D'K- 
Msknda,  Mar, 
Kerda,  do.  of  the  Guatb, 

Bpecies  abonnda  over  the  whole 
itry,  sometimes  inhnbitiug  the  wildest 
les,  at  otherrt  living  in  popalons  towns, 
carrying  off  fruit  and  grain  from  the 
■  of  the  dealers,  with  the  greatest  cool- 
sod  addroBB. 

nta  (Ssmiioiatfaeons)  entelhts. 

*ln  SBtelhis         I  Ceromntheoiu  ootelltu, 

'  OSOFF. 


9^ 


Cak. 


Wairar, 

Bengal  htagmr. 


■ah. 


»  hIacTt-faced  monkey  of  Earopeans, — 
ids  more  particularly  in  the  forests, 
I  Hb  loud  wiH  cry  is  particularly  strik- 
They  are  both  nsefnl  and  troublesome 
I  sportsmen,  who  may  often  judge  by 
igitation  and  chattering  of  the  vici- 
tt  some  beMt  of  prey ;  while  he  him- 
apt  to  be  assailed'  in  a  similar  man- 
irlien  trying  to  steal  upon  the  more 
~  kinds  of  game.  The  species  is  cele- 
l  in  hindn  mythology,  for^  having, 
their  leader  Hannman,  assisted  the 
and  demi-god  Rama,  the  first  hindtt 
Bfror  of  the  forests  of  Sonthem  India, 
lated  in  the  Hamayana.  The  Entellus 
to  want  the  cheek  ponches  charac- 
ib'c  of  Semnopithecus.  An  adult  m^e 
taveA,  from  muzzle  to  insertion  of  tail, 
Dt  10|  in.  length  of  tail  alone  S  feet 
bt  from  heel  to  crown  3  feet  2|— weight 
».— do.  of  an  adult  female  X8  lbs.— 

ins  edwardsiL 
'.  wdias,  IVmsiiadk ;  Jtoneg  de  Vom.  i  i7S. 
BairU,        Cax.  1  Gnddal,  Dsa. 
or  Wnddus,    |  Barbapil, 

)flying*fox  or  lai^  fox  bat.  Its  flesh  is 
'  good  eating.  Its  tongue  is  covered 
I  large  papills,  pointing  backwards,  and 
1  one  lemunating  in  a  brush  or  collection 
'  bristly  points.  Length  of  the  male,  12  to 
'  bohe8--wetght  29  oz — of  a  female,  20 
k.  Gzpanae  of  wings  upwards  of  4  feet. 
phsB  distarbed  daripff  we  day,  they  fly 
b«Iy  round  and  ronnd,  with  a  low  scream- 
biUMM,and  woaa  settle  snin;  hovering 
Ir  Ik  moment  orer  a  bongb,  uey  oatcfa  and 
Ikfy  with  the  claw  on  the  angle  of  the 
tf&g,-  and,  allowing  the  body  to  drop,  they 
liingwiUi  a  single  hold.  In  shade  and  colour, 
^  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  abovej  and 
wwish  white  below. 
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Pteropus  mai^natns,  Fr.  CuvUr. 
pjQoptems  marginatas,  Ttmrninck ;  Bionog  de  UAm, 

2oa. 

Length,  ^  inch.  Weight,  2oz.  a  male. 
The  dentition  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Ft.  Cuvier,  which  he  adopts  as  thei  character 
of  his  eenns  Cynopterus.  Inciaora  ^  canines 

I  molars  }  |-  30.  Is  somewl^  rare } 
found  in  clusters  on  the  folded  leaves  of  the 
plantain,  the  palmyra,  &o. 

Yespertilio  catnatica  P 
Megaderma  GarDatica.     [  M.  lyra. 

Kan1a«ati,        Cav.  I  Shamepdar,  Sbab  parak. 

I  Dkk. 

Kankapati  is  the  generio  name  In  Oanar 
rose  for  all  Imts.  This  species  differs  &oid 
the  dentition  commonly  assigned  to  Mega^ 
derma,  in  having  incisors^^  canines  \  \  molars 
I  {.  3»  24 ;  whereas  the  molars  according 
to  Geoffroy  are  4-^-  Above,  mouse  colour; 
beneath,  paler.  Kaaal  ■  appendage  large, 
oblong,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  ears, 
with  a  plait  or  fold  down  in  the  centre. 
OreiUon  cordate,  tke  aaterior  lobe  high  and 
pointed,  the  posterior  rounded ;  the  muzzle 
tmnoato,  the  voder  Up  eXe^  Four  mai^maa. 
Femab  geneimlly  largw.  Temminck  stales, 
Mm-iZslfam.  Tom.ii.p.5.  ihatthe  females 
and  yonn^  of  some  bate  live  apart  from  the 
males  at  certain  seasons,  which  may  aocoont 
ibr  this. 

Female. 
inches. 


Male. 
inches. 

...  3 
...  18 


Length   3^ 

Expansion  of  wings.  19$ 
Bar  (behind),  IjV 

Bar  (before),    lA 

Carpus   2f 

Tarsns,   l/g- 

Head,   ll 

Additional  length  of 

the  iuterfemoral 

membrane,   1| 

Weight,  loz.  10drB.loz.3drB.10g. 

VeqwrtiUo  HardwickiL 

Bhinopoma  Hai^wiofcU. 
These  were  the  largest  dimensions  ascer- 
tained from  14  females  and  7  males,  obtain- 
ed at  varions  times.    They  are  common  in 
the  Mnlnad,  in  old  temples,  caves,  &c. 
Weight.. .10  dT&Male...ddra.I3graFema1e. 

Length  of  body,  2-^  inches. 

■  tail  

 carpus  2^ 

 tarsus  2tV 
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Expanse  of  wings.. .13. 

This  species  has  the  mnzsle  long,  thick, 
truncated  and  surmounted  with  a  small  loaf, 
oreillon  oblong,  bi-acuminatcd ;  forehead 
concave,  with  a  fossa  or  (^annol  sunning 

D^ilized  by  VjOOglC 
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down  the  centre.  Tho  noatrilfi  are  placed 
in  -the  trancated  plane  of  the  mnszlei  being 
coverorl  with  a  membrane  slit  transversely, 
and  with  a  small  ronnd  pnnctnre  in  the 
middle  of  the  sUt.  Bf  means  of  this  ap- 
pamtna  the  animal  in  enabled  to  open  or 
shat  its  imstrila  at  pleasnre.  The  leaf-like 
procem  rims  from  the  same  plane  of  Hhe 
mnnsle.  Foand  in  old  rains  to  the  eaa^ 
ward  nf  the  prorince. 

BhinolophuSf  Oa)^.  Thin,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing species,  seem  to  form  a  snbdiTiston  of 
the  section  Bhinnlophns  (Geoffroy),  differing 
in  the  nnmber  of  teeth  and  having  in  common 
8  remarkable  pecaliarifef  common  to  all,  not 
inclnded  in  his  specifio  charaoters,which  may 
be  described  as  a  circular  cavity,  or  sac,  be- 
hind the  nasal  crest.  This  cavity  the  animal 
can  turn  ont  at  pleasnre,  like  the  finger  of  a 
glova ;  it  la  lined  with  a  pencil  of  sKff  hurs 
and  necretm  a  yellow  anbstanoe  like  wax. 
When  alarmed,  the  animal  opens  this  cavity 
ftnd  blowH  it  ont,  during  which  it  is  prt^ 
traded  and  withdrawn  at  each  breathing. 
Temmtnck  notices  it  under  the  name  of  a 
syphon,  or  pnrse  in  B.  Insignis  and  R. 
Speoris.  Dentition,  incisors  ^ ;  canines  \  ; 
molars  ^  28 ;  whereas  in  Geoffroy's  gronp 
tho  molars  are  ^  ^,  and  the  total  nnmber  30. 
But  Temminck  nudEes  them  vary  from  ^  to 
^.  The  npper  incisors  are  dintant,  placed 
near  the  cnnin<>s  and  triangnlar,  broad  at 
tho  edge  and  sloping  to  the  root,  the  lower 
ones  are  close  together,  crenelate  at  the  edge 
each  having  three  pointn.  In  all  other  res- 
pecta,  the  onaracters  are  the  same  aa  Bhino* 
lopbna.  Nose  famished  with  a  oomplicated 
crest.  Ears  distinct,  marked  with  tmna- 
vetito  distinct  wrinkles.  Interfemoral  mem- 
brane large.    Warts  on  the  pnbes. 

Hipposideros  speoris. 
S.  Cmmentfere,  Pmm.  \  Rhinolophiu  qseoria. 
K.  Mnrsni^lis,    Oenff.  |  R.  Dnkhniwiiels,  SyTitt. 

Ears  large,  erect,  .acnminnte,  ronnded  to 
the  base.  Muzzle  short,  crest  vk^  compli- 
cated, consisting  ,of  a  simple  transverse 
membrane,  or  leaf  extending  between  the 
eyes,  behind  which  is  the  circalar  sac.-  In 
fKmt  is  a  cavity,  in  which  are  pierced  the 
complicated  nostrils,  and  snrronnded  by  an- 
other smaller  membrane  the  npper  portion 
next  the  frontalleaf  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
lower,  above  the  lip,  fine.  On  either  sidb 
without  this  are  three  smaller  purallel  mem- 
branes or  fringes,  reaching  from  the  eyes 
downwards.  Body  short,  thick,  of  a  light 
moose  colour.  Interfemoral  membrane,  nar> 
row,  sqaare,  including,  the  tail,  which  con- 
sists of  about  fnnr  joints,  the  half  of  tho  last 
joint  being  free  at  the  point.    Pabcs  naked, 
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large,  with  one  or  two  warts.  Two 
mamnue,  two  inguinal.  Whether  the 
are  false  or  real  is  doubtful.  It  has  been 
they  have  no  lacteal  glands,  bat  I  have 
stantly  remarked  them,  and  that  ih^ 
smaller  in  the  young  fomale.  Females 
the  frontal  sao  lean  developed.  On  s 
parison  of  about  '18  specimens,  the 
meet  of  the  largest  wa^— 

Length  3^  htdtea... 

—  of  tail... «.   1  ...1 

■  of  exeerted  portion 

of  tail  l}-l<MhB. 

 ofewf  

■  of  osrpna.**  3 

— -  of  taraiu....:  

Expansion  of  wings  ...  lif  ..^..1 
Weight,.,   C  dra.  Iwgia6 

Found  in  old  buildings,  wells,  Ac 
B.  Dnkfannensis  of  Sjkes  is  said  to 
from  B.  Speoris  in  the  length  of  the 
but  in  Temminck,  (Monotj.  de  Mam. 
p.  1 7,  the  fore  arm  ia  stated  to  be 
than  the  whole  length,  and  thedit 
of  oolouv  is  not  si^lmmt  to 
specific  difference. 

Binolophus  murinns. 

Hippo«d«KM  mnrinas. 

Ears  large,  eroct,  rounded  :  mnnle 
with  a  transverse  frontal  leaf  w 
and  the  sac  behind  it  as  the  and  in 
a  simple  membrane  round  the  nontrils. 
short,  and  thick.  Inter-femoral  men 
large,  including  the  tail,  all  bnt  the  e 
tip.  Pnbes  small,  covered.  Mammie 
the.  preceding,  oolonr  dusky  brown, 
beneath. 

JfaZo.-Lengthl,VJ  l^-3.»,; 
oarpnsli'oj  tairsns,  barely  e 
sion  of  wing  10^  ;  weight  4  drs.  20 
The  sexes  nearly  alike.— £II«b<  3i,  L. 
July,  1839. 

Taphosons.  Offihis  only  one  spocinMB 
obtained' 

Vespertilio  proper.— Two  small 
are  common,  but  neither  of  them  have 
identified. 

Vespertilio  sp.  Ears  small,  snb- 
shorter  than   the  head  :  oreilton 
rounded,  colonr  above,  pale  dusky 
beneath  lighter.    Iiengtfa   2  inches ; 
i'q — 2,^  i  carpas  1^ ;  ezpanatonof 
inches. 

Vespertilio  <p.  Smaller  than  tiie  Usiy 
larger,  rounded,  nearly  as  long  as 
head.  Oreillon  cnrvcd  and  rpnnded  at 
end.  Colour  dark  brown  above  and 
Length  tail 
expansion  of  wings 


T 

1.0  I 
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SAUMAUA. 
SoMX  Indicns,  Qeeff.  Mnsk  Bat  or  Shrew. 

Sorex  ocBToleaoons. 
Sondeli,  Can.  |  Chachamla, 

"Qxna  labiatuB,  BlamoilU. 

ProohiloB  IftblatuB.  > 
Kaddi  %  KuadL     Can.  |  Beeoh, 

The  peculiar  dentition  of  this  Bnimiil,  dis- 
tiuguishiiigit  from  the  gienns  Ureas,  lias  been 
reu»arked  hy  Colouol  Sykes.  There  are  never 
more  than  4  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Suveral  crauia  i^ree  in  this  pecaliarity. 
Their  food  aeema  to  be  bl»ck  ante,  termit<a=, 
beetJes,  fruit,partioularlythe  seed  of  theCasRia 
figtnU,  of  the  date  tree,  Ac,  and  honey  .  When 
pnn»ned,  they  carry  their  cubs  on  their  back, 
lu  1333  a  bear  was  chased  and  killed,  having 
carried  her  two  cubs  iu  this  manner  nearly 
iht«e'  miles.  It  appears  to  be  a  long-lived 
'  luiiiaaV.  iDBtanoesare  known  of  th«r  liviug 
iu  a  atate  of  captivity  for  40  years. 

Lntra  Nair.— JV.  Cuvier.    Indian  Otter. 
ITirnai,  "  water  doff."  Cam.   Hod  or  Uada,  M«h.  of 
Datwai  bekk  Do.  of  sheWnd-      the  Gliats. 

dar  tribe, 
l^uiikutto,  "vaterdog") 

DUK. 

Cuou  mtiluiB. 

Cuiis  fitmiliaru,  (wild  variety.) 
C  DaUumenBiB,      SiitaB.  1  Jaagli  Kurta,  Due. 


Jelmanua  lUidJalinsD- 
jar  Haii. 


The  wild  dog  was  not  known  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Country  until  of  late 
vears.   It  has  now  become  Tory  common. 

ciroumstance  of  their  attacking  in  a 
body  and  killing  the  tiger,  is  universally 
believed  by  ihe  natives.  luatances  of  their 
killing  the  wild  boar,  and  of  tigers  leaving 
» jangle  in  which  a  pack  of  wild  dombad' 
taken  up  theur  qnarterB,  came  to  Sir  Walter 
Elliot's  own  knowledge  j  and  on  one  occasion 
a  party  of  the  officers  of  the  18th  regiment, 
M.  y.  I.  saw  a  pack  run  into,  and  kill,  a 
largp  Sambar  stag  near  Dbarwar. 

Cauis  pallipes.   The  wolf. 

C.  lapnB,  var.  EW. 
5^  Can.  I  Landgah,  DuK. 

This  species  does  imt  appear  to  differ  from 
«he  common  wolf.  Three  young  ones  whioii 
Sir  W.  Elliot  had  alive  for  some  time  a^tseA 
very  much  with  the  description  of  the  Cania 
palHpes  of  Colonel  Sykes,  but  several  adults 
Sat  heshot  differed  in  their  colours  and  gene- 
ral character.  Thehe»dwa8large,themBMle 
thicker,  the  colours  in  some  cases  moreinolm- 
ing  to  rufous,  particularly  on  the  fore  legs  ; 
which  in  some  cases  wei-e  deep  red  ;  and  the 
same  colour  was  found  on  the  muzzle  from  the 
evea  to  Um  nose.  Others  have  more  rofous  on 
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-the  hind  legs,  together  with  some  black  on 
the  thighs,  rump,  and  tip  of  the  tail.  Length 
from  muzzle  tu  insertion  of  tail  36  to  37 
inches ;  do.  of  tail  16  to  17| :  lieightat  tihoaU 
der  24  to  26;  length  of  head  lU;  cii*cnm- 
fereuce  of  do.  16  to  17 ;  weight  of  an  adult 
female  42  lbs.    The  wolves  of  the  Soutliem 
Mahratta  country  generally  hunt  in  packs, 
chase  the  goat  antelope  (Gazzella  arabica), 
steal  round  the  herd  of  Antelope  cervi- 
caprs,  and  oonoeal  themselves  on  different 
sides  tjUl.an  opportnnity  offers  of  seiziug.one 
of  them  n^wares,  as  they  approadi,  whilst 
grazing,  to  cme  or  other  of  theii*  hidden 
assailants.   On  one  occasion,  three  wolves 
were  Keen  to  chace  a  herd  of  gazelle  aci'uss 
a  raviiie,  in  wbicb  two  others  wei-e  lying  in 
wait.    They  succeeded  iu  seizing  a  female 
gazelle  which  was  taken  from  them.  They 
have  freq^aently  been  seen  to  course  uud  run 
down  hares  and  foxes ;  and  it  is  a  common 
belief  of  the  ryots  that  iu  open  plains,  where 
there  is  no  cover  or  coucealmeut  they  scrape 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  one  of  the  pack 
lies  down  and  remains  hid,  while  the  ot.hei*B 
drive  the  hei-d  of  antelope  over  him.  Their 
chief  prey  however  is  sheep,  and  the  shep-. 
herds  say  that  {mrt  of  the  pack  attack  and 
keep  the  dogs  in  play,  while  otherw  carry  off 
their  prey ;  and  thut,  if  pursued,  they  follow 
the  same  plan,  piirt  tnmiug  and  checking 
the  dogs  while  the  rest  drag  away  the  car- 
case,  tall  they  evade  pursuit.     lustanceu  are 
riot  uncommon  of  their  attacking  man.  In 
1824  upwards  of  HO  children  were  devoui-ed 
by  wolvcu  ill  the  Purguunah  of  Bone.  Some- 
times a  large  wolf  is  seen  to  seek  his  prey 
singly.     These  are  called  wou-tola,  and 
re<£oiied  particularly  fierce.  * 

Canis  aureus,  Imi.    The  jackal. 
Kari,  Cam.  |  Kdah  also  Sbigbal,  Dt  K. 

The  native  sportiimeu  universally  believe 
thatau  old  jacka),  which  they  call  bhulu,  is 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  tiger,  and 
whenever  his  cry  is  beard,  which  is  peculiar 
and  different  from  that  of  the  jackal  gene- 
rally, the  vicinity  nf  a  tiger  is  confidently 
pronounced.  Sir  W.  Elliot  says  he  has 
heard  the  cry  attributed  to  the  bhaln  fre- 
quently. 

Val|>es  bengalensis. 
Cania  boDgalMiaiarShato  I  C.  Eokree,  S>jk«». 
and  Ftmniuit. 


Konk,  Can. 
Kemp  oari  (red  jackal)  „ 
Chandak  uari, 


Iionui ;  Koturi, 
Kobri, 


DUK 


Length  from  nose  to  insertion  of  tail  20 
inches;  do.  of  tail  14  in.  j  weight,  male  7^ 
lb. ;  female  6}  lb.— both  large  specimens. 
Shaw's  ouinal  appeiura  to  he  identical  with 
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the  Canis  Kokree  o(  Colonel  Syketl.  It» 
principal  food  is  cats,  Innd  oraLw,  grass- 
hoppers,  beetles^  &q,  Ou  one  o'ccatdon  a 
half  devoured  Aiango  was  found  in  the 
stomach.  It  always  burrows  in  open  plains, 
rnns  with  groat  speed,  doubling  like  a  liare ; 
but  instead  of  stretching  out  at  first  like 
that  animal,  and  tn^ting  to  ito  turns  as  a 
last  resource,  the  fox 
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Length  fi-om  nose  to  insertion  of  tall 
(i  in. ;  do.  of  tail  I  ft  5  in. — total  4  ft.  Il 
do.  of  head  1  ft  10  in.;  circ 
do.  1  fr..  8|  in. ;  weight  74  lb. 

Felis  tigris,  Lin, 

Hull,'  Can.  ]  PntayHt 

Bag,  Due.  |  Wahag, 


The  tigor  is  common  over  the 
India,  breeding  in  the  forest  and 


resource,  the  fox  turns  more  at  firs^ 
and  if  it  cannot  fatigue  the  dogs,  it  then 

goes  straight  away.    It  is  remarkable  that  ■.  tracts,  and  coming  into  the  open 
UioDgh  the  brosb  is  generally  tipt  wit^  1  when  the  gmin  is  on  the  ground.  Id 
black,  a  white  one  is  oocasionally  found, :  P^"*^^  *^^^y 

while  in  othw  parts  of  ludia,  as  in  Catch,  ^^^^  known  to  carry  off  the  inhabitants 
the  tip  18  always  white. 

Viverra  malaccensis. 
VtTerm  Indica,   Gkoff.  |  V.  rasra, 


Easturi, 


HoRsr. 
Hah. 


PuQf^n  bokk.  Can. 
Unshlc  billi,  Duk. 

Length  from  the  nose  to  insertion  of  tail 


\ 
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heagOi  from  nOMto  t 
iuuertlon  or.UUL...* 
 -of  tail,  

Total .. 

Hetgbt  ftt  tiw  ■bonltlvr. 
Lengik  from  top  alt 
ehonlder  to  aid  of  > 

toes  ) 

 (rorathsolbowtn) 

the  eitnmitj  of  tho  ^ 

too*  ) 

ClromaferoncebeUiidi 

the  shonider,  ■ 

of  the  foreann  be- 


lt, la. 
«  j 
3  U 


ft.  In. 
5  « 
3  3 


ft.  fB.  It 

<  31 
3  II 


3  7|    I  7 


1  W  „ 


pf  the  villages,  whilst   sleeping  in 
verandahs  during  the  night.    The  fol 
are  the  largest  dimensious  of  any 
male  and  female,  killed  in  the 
Mahrattii  country,  between  the  yean 
and  1H33  inclusive,  and  affording  a 

22inc£eBi  do.  of  tail  15f  37*- r^^"^"  L^'^„^ 'I^'^^^f^ 

weight  5f  lb.-aii  adult  female.    vJies  "'^^ 
xnnoh  in  the  distribation  of  the  marks  on 
the  far. 

Mangusta  mnngus. 

HOTpcstes  grisens,  Desx. 
Mnngli,  Can.  |  MangooB, 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dificr- 
ence  between  the  Manguitta  muiigos  and 
Maugnsta  cafra,  both  of  which  arc  referri- 
ble  to  the  Herpes  tea  giiseos  of  Desuiarest. 
Mangasta  vitticoUis. 

Herpestes  vitticoIUs,  Bennett,  Proewd.  ZooI.See. 
1835,  Part  Hi.  p,  67. 

A  specimen  of  this  animal  was  procured 
in  the  thickest  part  of  the  ghat  forests  by 
accident,  in  1829,  and  is  tiow  deposited  in 
the  ^tish  Mnseam.  It  is  very  rare,  inhabits 
only  the  thickest  wood,  and  its  habits  arc 
little  known.  Size  the  same  as  M.  grisea, 
the  animal  was  first  figured  iu  183^^. 

Faradoxnnu  mnsanga.- 

P.  typQs. 

Korabek,  Cam.  )  Mooari,  Dkk.. 

Common  in  the  Malnad,  living  in  trcest 
thatched  roofs  of  houses  and  huts,  &o. 

Male.        Ft.  inch.        Feinale.Ft.  in. 


4  s    s  111 


3  St 


1  81 


S  f 


low  uieoibov  }  ^ 


Length  of  body...l  10^ 

Do.  taiU  1  7| 

Length  of  head  5^^^ 

Do.     ear  1^^ 

Distance  between  ears.......  3^'^ 

Length  of  sole  ot  fore  foot.  2y%- 
Do.         hind  do..  S^V 
Weight  ;,  

Hycena  striata. 

H.  Tulgarig. 


6 


Kirba, 
Kutt  kirlMi 


Can.  I  Tarns, 


- 

&|lbs 
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•  of  the  neck  ,.           3  8    S  o|         *  i 

 olthehwid.  3  B    S  U  3  l 

 of  fmearmabove  I    .  « 

theelbow,..  /    **>■»*  n  n 

Weight,....^    380 Ibm. 360 U».-t» Ibt. 

Nothinv  is  more  common  than  to 
tigers  of  12,  14,  and  eveh  15  feet  in 
Most  persons  content  themselves  wirh 
soring  th6  skins  of  an  animal  after 
taken  off;  and  Sir.  W.  Elliot  ones 
Bured  a  lion  of   9  feet  4,  iuches, 
was  noted  by  another  of  the  party " 
journal,  as  11   feet;  and  by   a  third 
12 — the  one  having  meaimred  the  skin 
taken  off  and  pulled  out,  the  otiier 
was  stretched  to  the  uttermost  by 
dry.    He  does  not  believe  that  any  tigto- 
ever  been  known  that  woald  exceed 
/eet.   The  female  has  from  %  tbi 
and  does  not  breed  at  any  pnrfeicnlar 
Their  chief  prey  is  cattle,  bnt  tiiey  also 
the  wild  hog,  the  samber,  imd,  more 
the  spotted  deer.    It  is  naturally  a 
animal  and  always  retreats  from  opposi'' 
until  wounded  or  provoked.  Serer^ 
stances  came  to  notice  of  its  being : 
to  relinquish  its  prey  by  the  cattle  in  a' 
driving  it  off.    In  one  case  an  official 
was  made, of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  rusbiag 
a  tiger  that  had  seiud  the  berd-bay 
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foroing  it  io  drop  him.  Ita  retiring  from 
the  wild  dog  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
Thoogh  the  wild  hog  often  becomes  ittt  proy, 
it  BODietimes  fiUU  a  victim  to  the  snoceHsfal 
rwtstaaoe  of  the  wild  boar.  Sir  W.  Elliot 
<moe  foimd  a  fall  nown  tiger  newly 
killed,  eridently  by  the  rip  of  a  boar's 
tuk  I  uid  two  simihbr  instaaoes  were  related . 
to  him  by  geatlemea  who  had  witueesed 
them,  <me  of  a  ttgw  the  other  a  panther. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  a  tiger 
^vays  kills  his  own  food  and  will  not 
eatcwrion,  bat  he  met  with  oae  instanoe 
of  a  ttgrees  aad  two  fall  grown  oabs  devoar- 
ing  a  baUock:  chat  had  died  of  diitease.  He 
uw  the  carcass  in  the  evening,  and  next  day 
OD  the  reporc  of  tigers  having  been  heard  in 
the  night,  be  followed  their  traok^  and  foand 
tbey  bad  draped  the  dead  animal  into  the 
centre  of  a  cora-field  and  picked  the  boues 
qntce  dean,  after  whioh  they  found  a  ba0alo, 
killed  it,  and  eat  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Another  instance  was  related  in  a  letter  from 
■  celebrated  sportsmui  in  Kmidesh,  who 
hariog  killed  a  tigress,  on  his  return  to  his 
tents,  seat  a  pad  elephant  to  bring  it  home. 
The  messenger  retamed  reporting  that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  her  alive.  They  went 
oat  next  morning  to  the  spot  and  diiioovered 
tbai  she  had  been  dragged  into  a  ravine  by 
another  tiger  and  half  the  carcass  devoured. 
They  foand  him  close  by  and  killed  him  also. 
The  Bheela  in  Kandesh  say,  that  in  the  mon- 
soon, when  food  is  scarce,  the  tiger  feeds  on 
frogs,  and  an  instance  oconrred  some  years 
•go,  in  that  province,  of  one  being  killed  in  a 
state  of  extreme  emaciation,  from  a  porcu- 
pine's qnill  that  had  passed  through  Ids  gullet 
and  prevented  his  swnllowing,  aad  which  had 
prohably  been  pladtod  there,  in  his  attempts 
tomakeone  of  these  aninuds  his  prey.  Many 
snperstitioas  ideas  prevail  among  the  natives 
legarding  Uie  tiger.  Tbey  imagine  that  an 
additioniil  lobe  is  added  to  its  livei*  every 
year;  thatbis  flesh  possesses  many  medicinal 
qualities ;  that  his  olaws  arranged  together 
BO  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  hung  round  a 
child's  neck,  preserves  it  from  the  effect  of 
the  evil  eye.  That  the  whiskers  oomttitute 
a  deadly  poison,  whioh  for  this  reason  are 
cuefoUy  bomt  ^  the  instant  the  animals 
«w  killed.  Sevttiid  of  the  lower  castes 
eat  his  flesh. 


IPelis  pardns,  Lin. 
I.  la^ardns. 

flMlugevaiM^t 

*fniipit.  Can. 
Itadow^  DojL. 
ThspanUier,  leojaud 
urpaidof  theE.  Tmtixs. 


I  Leopardos  varies. 

The  analler  varied, 
Karkal,  Cak. 
Qorbaoha,  Dva. 
BiUa,  of  the  Bauu. 
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Of  this  species  there  appear  to  be  two 
varieties,  a  large  and  a  small  kind,  though 
some  are  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  animat 
is  the  leopard.  Col.  Sykes  also  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  cheeta,  but  considers  the  larger 
one  to  be  the  leopard.  The  natives  dis- 
tiuctly  rec<^ize  the  two  kinds  by  dilEbrent 
names.  Shaw  says  the  leopard  is  disiin- 
gnished  from  thepantlierby  its  paler  yellow 
colour,  and  again  that  the  leopard  is  con- 
sid^bly  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Here  the 
paler  ia  the  larger.  The  most  remarkable 
difference  between  these  seems  to  be  that  of 
size,  but  on  a  careful  inspection,  other  parti- 
culars ara  detected.  An  examination  of  a 
large  collection  of  skins,  gave  the  following 
characters :  The  large  skins  measured  firom 
4i  to  6  feet ;  the  tail  2£— 7^  ;  the  height 
appeared  to  be  2^ ;  the  smaller  ones  were 
3  to  3i  ft.  long;  the  tail  2^—6;  the 
height  was  from  1^  to  2.  The  colour  of 
the  lai^er  skins  was  generally  pale  falvooa 
yellow,  the  belly  wmte,  whilst  others  were 
deeper  and  more  tawny,  some  bmng  a 
sort  of  reddish  yellow,  withoat  wy  white 
at  all,  beneatii.  In  the  Eerkaf  there  is 
also  a  gi*eat  variety  of  shades.  Bat  gene- 
rally a  greater  number  of  Honiga  are  pale 
coloured  and  of  the  Kerkal  dark ;  whence 
probably  the  name  of  the  latter  from  kera, 
dark  or  blaok.  As  a  general  rule  too,  the 
fur  of  the  Honiga  is  shorter  and  closer :  that 
of  the  Kerkal  longer  and  looser.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  spots  is  always  the  same.  They 
may  be  characterised  as  imperfect  annuli, 
consisting  of  groups  of  spots,  arranged  in 
imperfect  circles;  bat  sometimes  approxi- 
mating more  and  becoming  like  trefoils  .'. 
squares  :  :  or  like  the  impression  of  -  a  dog's 
foot,  particularly  along  t^ie  dorsal  line,  and 
on  ihe  head,  neck,  shoulders,  loins  and  legs. 
Where  the  ground  colour  is  dark,  the  spots 
are  more  confused.  The  tail  is  withoat 
annnli,  spotted  thronghont,  bat  sometimes 
the  spots  run  into  each  other  at  the  end, 
giving  the  appeutmoe  of  a  black  tip.  The 
large  variety  is  foand  chiefly  among  the 
rooky  hills  to  the  eastwu^,  the  smaller  is 
more  common  in  the  wooded  country  of  the 
Mnluad.  The  former  is  a  taller,  slighter, 
more  active  animal,  exceedingly  strong  and 
fierce,  the  latter  is  smaller,  and  atoater,  and 
varies  much  in  size,  some  being  not  bigger 
than  a  large  tiger-cat,  though  the  ^nll 
proved  thun  to  be  adnit  animals.  The 
tatter  may  be  killed  easily,  while  the  Honiga 
is  a  very  formidable  assailant ;  and  several 
instances  oconrred  of  as  many  as  four  men 
having  been  killed  by  one,  before  it  was  pat 
bora  de  combat.  The  strongest  marked  dif- 
fenuice  of  character  that^Sir  W.  -Elliot 
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observed,  was  in  the  skulls,  thai  of  the 
Honiga  being  longer  and  more  pointed, 
with  a  ridge  ranning  along  tbe  oecipat, 
and  mnch  developed  for  the  attachment 
df  the  mnscles  of  the  neek— ^while  those  of 
tbe  keri^al  were  ronader  and  the  bony  ridge 
was  wanting.  If  this  ofaanoter  be  nniTerud 
and  permanent,  it  will  afford  a  good  gronnd 
vS  diBtinotion.  He  was  diapoeed  to  consider 
Indiain  species  M  ctqisiBting  of  tiu«e 
Tariettes, 

(a),    the  lai^er  or  Honiga. 

(&).  ditto  of  a  uniform  black  colour,  from 
the  Malabar  Coast,  the  spots  appearing  when 
tiie  light  shines  strongly  on  the  skin. 

(c).    the  smaller  variety  or  kerkal. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a 
Yery  large  houiga  killed  in  the  Mulnad : 
length  of  body  from  nose  to  insertion  of 
tail  4  ft.  6  in.  tail  3-2 ;  in  all,  7-S  :  height  ^ 
the  shoulder  2  ft  3^  in.  from  ends  of  toes  to 
top  ahonlder  S— 7 ;  circumference  of  tbe 
arm  below  the  elbow  1-3;  headlOl.  This 
was  a  very  large  male  called  by  the  natives  a 
])Iar-bonifa,etontw  than  the  gereraliiy  of  tbe 
larger  kiud. 

Fetis  jubata,  j^n.   Hunting  Leopard. 

F.  guttata.  {  T.  Teuatica. 

Cbiidia,  Ghirtsa,  CkV.  1  Tai,  HinduGtani  of  the 
Stwnngi,  „    I  trainers. 

Cluta>  Cue.  I 

.  They  are  caught  in  the  Sonthern  Mahratta 
district  and  are  trained  to  kill  the  Antelope 
cervicapra.  They  are  taught  always  to  single 
out  the  back,  which  is  generally  the  last  in 
the  herd ;  the  huntsmen  are  unwilling  to  slip 
Butil  they  get  the  herd  to  ran  across  them, 
when  thej  drive  on  the  cart,  and  unhood  the 
elieeta. 

Jnngle  ofit. 

F.  Jabqaemonti,  Gmg. 
Chans  Ij'bicQS  Gnajr- 


Felis  chaos,  Oovld. 

JMm  affinis,  Gray. 
F,  Icatai,  ■  Ftaa-»(M. 
F.  ei^throtis  Usd^s. 

Haot  bek,         -  C^. 
Kada  bek  or  Karbek,  „ 
Bella  bek  of  the  Waddar 
race  who  eat  them. 

A  number  of  skins  we>e  deposited  by  Sir 
W.  EUiot  in  the  British  Museum. 


Jttn^i  billi.  Dak. 
Bhaoga,  Mia.  of  Gjiats. 


Felis  The  Wagati,  of  the  Mahratta 

of  the  Ghats,  Sir  W.  Elliot  was  unable  to 
identify  vith  any  of  the  speoies  described. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  differ  both  in  size  and 
oolonrfrooi  tbs  Felis  viTerrinus  sent  to  £ng^ 
land  by  Mr.  Heath,  and  deswibed  by  Mr.  Bl- 
uett. {FrocMd.  ZooL  Soc  1 833,  Part  1.  p.  68.) 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  wesf  ern  ghat  forests.  It 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Felis  tigrina 
or  Margay,  On, ;  .the  Felis  Javaneusis  or 
Kawuk.  Sortfi  and  tbe  felis  diardi.  An 
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adult  male.of  the  Wagstiis  36  I 
from  the  muzzle  to  tlie  insertion  of  tht 
whieh  is  nearly  II  more— ia  all  aori 
inches.  The  caloar  is  pate  yeUowirii  |i 
darker  on  the  baok~yeUowishwhite«r 
yellow  on  the  sides —white  on  tbs 
parts  of  the  body.  The  finrahesd  has  4 
gitndinal  spots.  In  a  lino  witk  tfaca^ 
tlie  vertex,  foar  Unea  ran  to  the  ' 
the  outer  broader,-  the  centre  ones 
and  these  two  last  are  ooaalinasd  al 
uninterruptedly  to  the  tail  i  tbeoUinsI 
diagonallyinto  lai^  longitudinal  spota,i 
are  continued  in  rows  of  smaller  roaadet 
to  the  centre  of  the  belly.  There  are 
rows  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  twod 
lines.  Two  smaller  bands  ran  from  tiu 
along  the  upper  lip,  to  a  throat  biid 
ning  transversely  below  the  ears.  Two 
similar  tiansverse  bands  cross  tbe  brent 
a  row  of  spots  between.  The  inade  ol 
arm  has  two  broad  bands,  and  tfaeadi 
dark  brown  or  nearly  Uaok.*  Tbe  t 
spotted  on  tbe  nppev  half  and  iD< 
annulate  towards  the  tip.  It  is  raj 
— living  in  trees  in  the  thick  tcmsUi 
preying  on  birds  and  small  qoadrapedi 
shikari  declared  that  it  drops  on  ' 
animals,  and  even  on  deer,  twd  eats  i 
into  the  neck ;  that  the  ftwianal  is  w 
deavours  to  roll  or  shake  it  off,  and 
is  destroyed. 

Mus.  The  differttit  Indian  Bpedea  I 
genus  described  are — 

Mas  gigantenB.Har{Zio. 

„  decamanusPaIZ<i« 

„  rattus  Lin. 

M  platythrix.  SyJ^es. 

„  oleraceoa.  .Syke$. 

„  uitidns. 

„  niviventer. 

„  musculaa,....2^t». 

„  plui-imammis. 


Mas  f  ytleri 
„  urbauus. 
„  bactiianos. 
„  brnuneus. 
„  brunneascgl 
„  candattor. 
„  cervicolor. 
„  cnuteipes. 
„  daijedoiML 
„  bomoroQB. 
„  iufialiueatoi 

and 
„  nilagiricu^ 
Y&cj  nameruBS 


„  providens. 
„  rattos 

rufescena. 
„  terricolor. 

Some  of  these  are 
troublesome. 

The  Mas  'gigsntens  of  Hardwiekt 
from  tbe  Fltvioa  mt,  tbe       of  Ni 
figured),  in  having  the  naved  scaly  tail 
oommon  rat,  wbeivas  in  the  Flonda  ^ 
it  is  covered  with  hair. 

The  Gerbillns  Indicns  of  Hard wi eke 
both  these  characters,  tbe  tnihut  of  j 
molars  beiug-the  same  as  that  of  two 
species  while  the  tail  has  the  same  peoslil 
as  the  Florida  rat,  with  theadditittofft 
at  the  eztremitj.  Biiiitioeewttsdftea 
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htter  hf  tbe  length  of  tfa«  hind  foot,  and  iho 
duposition  of  the  toes^  and  by  the  carinated 
upper  iacisors ;  characters  pecnliw  toGerbil- 
Ids.  These  common  points  of  resemblanoe, 
lunrarer,  ahttw  bow  intimately  the  different 
froiii»8  an  oonuMtad  and  bow  grad«allj  they 
pMB  into 'each  Mfaer.  The  remaining  speeies 
«&  belong  to  the  groap  of  Mas  proper  with 
tobennl^ed  diedr  teeth. 

The  BpeoieR  obmrrad  in  the  Southern 
lfahrat,tatta  Conntry  were — 

With  flat  molars, 

a.  Scaly  tails,  short  metAtarfii  (Neotoma). 

Mus  gijrantens.  |   Arvicola  indica. 
h.  TVith  hairy  tail :  long  metatarsi  (Ger- 
^  billns). 
GerbtlhiB  indienB, 
With  tubercnlated  molars : 
a.   Covered  with  soft  hair  {Mas). 
)J[a8docamaaus...£rin.  Mas  oleraceus.  Stfke». 

'    mfos  New  sp. 
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Mas  proTidens. — Elliot. 


Bittsoulns..  .»2>>"i> 


-„  rattas....*<...lA»- 
„  mettadec  New 
„  gotnndee  .Nete  tp. 

h.   Gorered  with  hair  and  spines. 
ITaa  pUty  thnx.5^yA»«.  |  Mns  boodaga,Jfew  «p. 

The  first  divialon  hare  3  molars  in  eaoh 
jav,  with  strong  alveolflir  piwtesaes;  the 
anterior  or  largest  oaa  divided  into  three 
seeiione  by  traosverse  ridges  of  enamel ; 
the  middle  into  two,  and  tbe  third  partly, 
or  entirely  so,  as  the  oentre  ridge  of  enamel 
«xtcnd8  altotrether,  or  only  partly  across  the 
surface.  In  M.  gigantens  and  M.  gerbillus  the 
enamel  of  tlie  posterior  molar  of  the  npper 
jaw  generally  forms  only  a  deep,  indentation. 
In  M.  geT4»LllnjB  tbe  inoisors  are  more  prisma- 
tic, thenpper  ones  divided  by  a  longitndinal 
farrow  pasfHog  down  tbe  centre.  In  the 
other  two  species  the  jnoisors  are  smooth, 
ronnded,  with  a  longitndimtl  mark  on  the 
worn  under  surface.  The  npper  incisors  in 
U.  gerbillaa  also  am  mnoh  more  cnrred 
downwards  than  in  the  other  two.  In  tbe 
former  the  usnal  and  snperior  maxillary 
bones  project  considerably  beyond  the  in- 
cisors; in  the  latteir  iSaa  incisors  extend 
beyond  these  bones. 

Mna  (Neotoma)  gigantenS,  Hard,  JAit. 
TroNA-^Mns  UalaWions,  Psiwant,  Qwid. 

Hoiigte,  CIam.  I  QhoBS,  DUK- 

1^'  koku,  TVL.  I 

The  Snglirii  name,  ban^ooot,  is  a  eor< 
raption  of  pandi-koka,  literally  pig  mt. 
ii  lives  in  grasaries  and  staok- yards ;  feeds 
«tttirelyon  grain.  Fierce,  bold,  easily  killed. 
Makes  a  peculiar  granting  ■  noise  when 
frightened  or  attgry.  Femalo  with  12  teats. 
Inoisors  dark  olive  green  at  t&e  base; 
hsoo«nag7«ilow  at  tbe  oKtremitiet. 


Uus  ludicoa,         QtaS-   Arricola  Indies,  -Gvo^. 
„   Kok,  .  Gray.    Mn»  pyctoria  Bodgs. 

Nesokia  indica,  Jerd.. 

Kok,  Gah..  OolattaKokn.  Tib, 

'Indian  mole  Bab  Sxe. 

The  Indian  mole  rat  or  prorident  rat 
is  fonnd  thronghoat  India  ranging  np 
to  a  considerable  altitude.  Qeoffroy's 
animal  is  not  snfBciently  Wtionlarised  to 
indicate  which  of  the  Indian  species  he 
meant;  and  Gray's  was  given  under  the 
sapposition  that  it  applied  to  an  Arvi- 
uola  which  he  snbseqaently  discovered  it  did 
not;  The  present  term  seems  sufGciently 
applicable  to  its  habit  of  laying  up  a  large 
store  of  grain  for  its  winter  food.  Thekokft 
is  from  13  to  14  incAcs  in  length,  and  weighs 
upwards  of  6  oz.  Its  figure  is  thick  and 
strong,  with  powerful  limbs,  the  head  short 
and  truncated,  the  ears  small,  snbovate  or 
nearly  round,  and  covered  wiUi  a  fine  down 
or  small-bairB.  Tbe  tail  naked  and  nearly 
as  long  as  the  body,  whiskers  long  and  fall. 
Fur  long  and  somewhat  harsh,  brown,  mixed 
with  fawn,  the  short  fur  softer  and  dusky. 
Tbo  colour  generally  being  something  like 
that  of  the  brown  rat,  with  more  fawn  or 
red  intermiied,  and  lighter  beneath.  In  its 
habits  it  is  eolrtary,  fierce,  living  secluded 
in  spacious  burrows,,  in  which  it  stores  up 
large  qUaoUties  of  grain  during  the  harvest 
and  wljea  that  is  consumed  lives  upon  the 
huT^alee  grass  and  other  roots.  The  female  ■ 
prodnees  from  8  to  10  at  a  fairth,  which  she 
sends  out  of  her  burrow  as  soon  as  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  When  irritated,  it 
utters  a  low  grunting  cry,  like  the  bandicoot. 
Incisors  entirely  of  an  orange  yellow  cofeur'. 
The  dimensions  of  an  old  male  were  as  fol- 
lows : — length  of  body  7  inches ;  of  tail 
total  l3j:of  head  \-^\ot  ear-^^thsi  of 
fore  palm  j^ths ;  of  hind  2TVtha.  Weight 
6  oe.  5  drs.  The  race  of  people  known  hj 
tbe  name  of  Wuddurs,  or  tank-diggers, 
CBphire  this  animal  in  great  numbers  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  and  dvring  tbe  harvest  they 
plunder  their  eaitbs  of  tbe  grains  stored  up 
for  their  winter  consnmption,  which,  in 
favoarable  localities,  they  find  in  sach  quanti- 
ties, as  to  'subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it, 
during  that  season  of  tbe  year.  A  single 
burrow  will  Rometimes  yield  as  much  as  half 
a  seer  (about  alb.)  of  grain,  containing  even 
whole  ears  of  jowaree,  (Helens  sorghum). 
The  kok&bound  in  the  richly  cultivated  black 
plains  or  cotton  ground  but  the  heavy  rains 
often  inundate  their  earths,  destroy  their 
stores  and  force  them  to  seek  a  new  habi- 
tation. He  dug  np  a  winter  barrow  in  Au- 
gust 1833,  situated  near  the  old  one,  which 
was  deserted  from  this  cause.   The  aoxmsl 
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had  lefli  the  lerel  ground,  and  constructed 
its  new  habitAtion  in  the  nloping  bank  of  an 
old  well.  The  entrance  was  covered  with  a 
qionnd  of  eartii  like  a  mole-bill,  on  remov- 
ing which  the  main  nhaft  of  the  borrow  wan. 
followed  along  the  side  of  the  grassy  bank, 
at  a  depth  of  about  I  or  1  ^  foot.  From  this 
a  descending  branch  went  still  deeper  to  a 
amall  ronud  chamber}  lined  with  rootb  and 
jost  large  enough  to  contain  the  animal. 
From  the  chamber  a  email  gallenr  ran  quite 
round  it,  tctrminating  on  either  side  in  the 
main  shfdFt  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  ; 
and  the  passage  then  continued  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bank,and  opened  into  the  plain. 
Near  the  upper  entrance,  and  above  the 
passage  to  the  chamber,  was  another  smalt 
branch  which  terminatod  suddenly  and  con< 
tained  excrement.  But  these  burrows  are  by 
no  means  on  a  uniform  plant  Another  occu- 
pied by  an  adult  female  was  likewise  examin- 
ed in  the  same  neighbonrhood.  It  was  much 
more  extensive,  and  covered  a  space  of  about 
15  feet  in  iengtti  about  8  in  breadth,  also 
in  a  grwsy  mound,  of  which  it  occupied 
both  aides.  Six  entrances  were  obserred, 
(and  there  may  have  been  more,)  each  cover- 
ed with  loose  earth*.  The  deepest  part  of 
the  burrow  near  the  chamber  was  about 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  the  chamber 
raised  a  little  above  the  shaft,  which  terminat- 
ed abruptly  and  was  continued  from  the 
,  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber 
lined  with  roots  of  grass  and  baric  of  the 
date-tree.  The  branching  galleries,  of  which 
there  were  six,  from  the  principal  shaft, 
appeared  to  have  been  excavated  in  search 
of.4>od.  A  variety  found  in  the  red  soil  is 
nmch  redder  in  colour  than  the  common 
kokn  of  the  black  land.  Another  variety 
is  said  to  frequent  the  banks  of  nullahs  and 
to  iake  the  water  when  pursned,  but  except 
in  size  the  specimens  seen  differed  in  no  res- 
pect from  the  common  kind  of  which  they 
appeared  to  be  young  individuals. 

GerlrilliM  IncEeoB,  Hardw.  Jerboa  rat. 

CQVieri 


Hama  mas,  Hmn.  Tel-yelka  of  Takadi. 
Jbenlni  indnr.  Sanbc.  BUlaJIei  Can. 
Ten  Yeka    of  Wuddu*. 

In  the  Jerboa  rat,  which  occurs  through- 
ont  India,  the  muzzle  appears  to  be 
more  pointed  than  is  stated  by  General 
i^irdwicke,  who  charaoterizes  it  as  "  very 
round,"  and  the  colour  is  always  of  uni- 
fcmn  bright  fawn,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  brown  spots,  which  have  never  been 
observed.  The  incisors  are  always  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour ;  the  eyes  very  large  and  full, 
the  tail  longer  than  the  body.  A  lai^  adult 
male  meaanred . — length  of  body  7  inches ; 
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of  tail  8,V;  of  bead  2tSr;  of  ear  Vo;  of  foM 
foot  j% ;  of  hind  foot  2.     Weight  64 


They  are  said  to  be  very  prolifio,  brining 
forth  16  to  20  at  a  birth  bat  this  aeema  an 
exaggeration,  and  tha  litter  probably  aeUkHn 
exoeeds  12.  It  is  the  oonunon  prej  of  foxea, 
owls,  snakes.  Lives  in  numeroos  sootetiea;, 
making  acteosive  burrows  in  the  red  gra- 
velly soil  of  the  Mnfaiaad,  geoer&lLj  in  or 
near  die  root  ^  abrulM  or  buBhea.  The 
entrances,  wbich  are  numerous,  an  naaall, 
from  which  the  passt^^  descends  with  a 
rapid  slope  for  2  or  3  feet,  then  runs  akm;; 
horizontally,  and  sends  off  branches  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  These  galleries  genentlj 
terminate  in  chambers  from  ^  a  toot  to  a 
foot  in  width,  containing  a  bed  of  dried 
grass.  Sometimes  one  chamber  cotnmtiiu- 
cates  with  another,  fnmished  in  like  man- 
ner, whilst  others  appear  to  be  deseKed 
and  the  entrances  closed  with  clay.  Tlia 
centre  chamber  in  one  burrow  was  rery 
lai^,  which  the  Wnddum  attributed  to  its 
bring  the  common  apartmeut^  and  said  that 
the  females  oocnpied  t^e  mn^ler  onm  wiA 
their  young.  They  do  not  hoard  their  food, 
but  issue  from  thetr  burrows  in  the  evening, 
and  run  and  hop  about,  sitting  on  their  hind 
legs  to  look  round,  making  astoaishii^^ 
leaps;  and,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  flying 
into  their  holes.  The  Wuddnrs  eat  tiw 
species  also. 

Mus  decumanuR,  Lin. 

SCaaei  ilei,  Cait.  |  Ghnr  ka  ohooiha,  Itex. 

Chooha,  Dkk.  | 

Not  SO  common  above  the  Ghats  asbelow- 
Mus  rattos,  Lin,  Bare. 
Mus  lanuginosuB.— j^Ifio^ 

Golnnda  meliada  Jtrdon: 
Habtade.  of  tlie  Witddiiu.  [  Kera  ilei,  Ca:t- 
The  name  adopted  to  designate  this  speciea 
is  taken  from  the  word  mettade,  meaning 
soft  in  allusion  to  its  fur,  which  is  fine  and 
soft — mettnni  meaning  soft  in  Telugn.  It 
is  also  called  mettan-yelka,  mettan.ganda, 
from  the  same  cauHC.  It  is  about  half 
the  size  of  the  kok,'  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  The  head  is  short,  but  ibe 
muzzle,  instead  of  b«ng  square  and 
truncated,  is  sharpj  the  ears  are  larger 
in  prop<Hrtion  and  mwe  ovate.  The  geoaal 
form  is  not  so  stout.  The  tail  ia  shorter 
than  the  body.  The  colour  above  is  radcBA 
brown,  with  a  raixtnie  of  &wu;  lighter 
beneath,  nlose  and  soft,  with  a  few  longer 
hairs  projecting.  A  large  adult  male  xaea- 
sured  length  of  body,  5^  th  indiee  ;  of 
tail,  4rVths ;  total  Q^tha ;  of  head  l^k-,  of 
ear  O/sth.  Weight  2^  ox.  The  mettade 
Uvea  entirely  in  caltiTatod>fi6kU.  wpaii^  or 
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imuin  Bocletien  of  five  or  rix,  making;  a  very 
sligfafe  and  rnde  holo  at  the  root  of  a  buBh 
or  merely  harboming  amon^  the  fae^w  of 
stones  thrown  tof{;ether  in  the  fields,  in  tbe 
deKrtfid  bnrrow  of  the  kok*  or  oontentinff 
itself  irith  the  deep  oracka  and  Sasnrea  formed 
in  the  black  soil  daring  the  hot  months. 
Great  nnmbers  perish  aoniialty,  when  these 
collapse  and  fill  npafc  the  oominencement 
of  the  rsfins.  The  monaoon  of  1826  having 
been  defittient  in  the  naual  fall  of  ratn,  at 
tbe  commenoement  of  the  season,  the  met- 
tedes  bred  in  snob  numbers  aa  to  become  a 
perfect  plagne.  They  ate  np  the  seed  as 
loon  as  sonn,  and  continned  their  ravsges 
vhen  the  grain  approached  to  maturity, 
climbing  np  the  stalks  of  jonaree,  and  cut- 
ting of  tbe  ear  to  devour  tbe  grain  with 
greater  facility.  Mr.  Elliot  saw  many  whole 
fields  so  completely  devastated,  aa  to 
prevent  the  farmers  from  paying  their  reutfl. 
ITie  ryots  employed  tbe  Wuddura  to  destroy 
them,  icho  killed  them  by  thoasands,  receiv- 
hig  a  measure  of  grain  for  so  many  dosens, 
Vithont  peroeptibly  diminishing  their  nam- 
hen.  They  are  eaten  by  the  I'ank-diggers. 
Tbe  female  produces  from  6  to  8  at  a  birth. 
Golunda  KlHotti,  Jerd.  Bnsb-Rat. 

Vd9  hirmtna  Xtliot.  ]  Mas  oofTanie,  Kelaart. 

Galwidj,  Can.    Sora-panji-gadar,  Tel, 

Gnlat-yelka,  of  WtiDDuaa  J 

The  Qnlandi  is  about  tbe  size  of  the  last 
Rpecies,  or  a  little  larger — hot  diflera  from 
it  in  living  entirely  above  ground,  in  a 
habitation  constructed  of  grasn  and  leaves, 
generally  in  the  root  of  a  bush  at  no  great 
Eeight  from  the  ground,  oft«n  indeed  tonoh- 
hig  the  surface. '  The  head  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  Mettade,'  but  tbe  mnszle  in  blunt, 
rounded,  and  more  obtuse,  and  covered  with 
roQgh  hair.  The  face  and  cheeks  are  also 
MQgber  than  those  of  the  other  rats ;  the 
ears  round  and  villose;  tbe  eyes  moderate ; 
the  whiskers  long  and  very  fine.  The  tail 
Baked  and  scaly,  somewhat  viltoae.  The 
colour  is  an  oHve*brown  above,  mixed  with 
folvous ;  beneath  yellowish  tawny ;  some- 
times paler,  or  light  yellowish  grey.  A 
male  Qnlandi  mearared; — length  of  body, 
A^h;  of  taU,  4^th;  total  lO^ih;  of 
hwd.  I'i^ ;  of  cm.  0^th>  Weight  nearly 
3  OB.  llie  Oolavdi  livea  entirely  in  the 
iaajrie,  choosing  -its  habitation  in  a  thick 
DMB,  among  tbe  thorny  branches  of  which, 
or  on  the  gronnd,  it  constructn  a  nest  of 
elaatio  stallu  and  fibres  of  dry  grass,  thickly 
interwoven.  -  The  neat  is  of  a  round  or 
ohloDg  ahape,  from  6  to  9  incbea  in  diame- 
ter, wHhin  which  is  a  chamber  about  3  or  4 
iuohee  in  diam^w,  in  which  it  rolls  itself 
op.   Around  and  through  the  bush  are 
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sometimes  observed  small  beaten  pathways, 
along  which  the  little  animal  seems  habi- 
tnally  to  pass.  Its  motion  is  somewhat 
alow,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  tbe 
same  power  of  leaping  or  springing,  by 
which  the  rata  in  general  avoid. danger.  iM 
food  seems  to  be  vegetable,  the  only  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  that  ware  observed 
being  the  n>ot«  of  the  hntyalee.  .Its  habits 
are  solitary  (exoept  when  the  female  is 
bringing  np  her  young),  and  dittmal,  feed- 
ing during  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

,  Mns  oleraoeus,  ^ik».—Tree  House. 
Una  dnmetioola  Hodyi.     )  Mas  povensis  Ibtdgit 
Meina  yelka,  Cam.  |  Marsd  ilel,  CiH. 

This  species  wsa  designated  as  AL  Longt- 
caudatus  in  the  distribution  list  a  term  ap- 
plied to  it  in  Mr.  Elliot's  notes,  some  years 
ago,  when  he  believed  it  to  be  nndescribed,  ss 
in  fact  it  was  at  the  time,  bntit  was  subse- 
quently noticed  by  Mr.  Bennett  from  a  speci- 
men taken  home  bv  Colonel  Sykes.  {^Proceed- 
ingt,  ZooL  Soc.  JiUy  2C,  1832,  p.  12 1.]  Ita 
colour  is  a  bright  chesnnt  above,  beneath 
pure  white.  Head  moderate^  mussle  some- 
what obtuse,  ears  ovate,  tail  naked.  The 
dimensions  of  a  young  female  were:— length 
of  body,  3  inches ;  of  tail,4^th8;  total7^ths; 
of  head,  1 ;  of  ear,  O-t'^ths.  TbeMeinalkais 
extremely  active  and  agile,' and  difficult  to 
catch.  He  never  procured  its  nest,  but  was 
told  by  the  Wuddura  it  lived  always  in  bash- 
es or  trees,  np  which  it  is  able  to  run  with  , 
great  facility.  Colonel  Sykes  merely 
observes  that  "  it  constructs  its  neat  of 
leaves  of  oleraceoua  herbs,  in  the  fielda." 
Whence  the  designation  he  has  adopted  for  it.. 

Mas  flaveaoens, — EUiot.  This  npaaicB 
somewhat  resembles*  the  last,  bnb  ia  nearly 
double  the  size,  is  of  a  paler  yellow  colour, 
and  was  met  with  only  in  ont-houses  and 
stables  at  Dharwar,  but  there  are  considera- 
ble numbers.  Habits  social.  Its  synonyma 
are  Tree  rat,  M.  mfeseens ;  M.  arboreus  ;  M. 
fonmneuBcnlus,  and  in  Bengal  G^aohua-in- 
dnr.  This  is  a  pale  yellowish  brown 
above,  and  white  beneath.  The  head  ia 
long,  tbe  mussle  pointed,  the  ears  very 
large,  Bubovate.  Dimensions  of  an  adnlt 
male : — length  of  bodv  5|  in<^es ;  of  tail 
total  12.    Weight  13|  oa. 

Mus  mnsculns,  Ltn.  Common  Indian  Mouse. 
Mas  dnblna        Woagnn.  \  Huh  maoei  Orajr. 
Maaei  Bubnga,  Oak. 

Mr.  Gray  considered  a  specimen  given 
to  the  British  Mnseum  to  difier  from  the 
European  species. 

Mns  platythrix,  SyUeg.  |  Leggada  platythrix, 

Jerdtm. 

oC  WcDDvis.   I  Kal  ilel.  Can. 


I*(tBya3e, 
Kalyalka. 


Tbe  leggyade  bu  also  been  desonbed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  from  Colonel  Sykes'  speciiaen. 
Prncesdings,  Zoel.  8oc.June2B,  t83£^  p.  121. 
Sir  W.  Eltiot  proposed  to  o»U  ib  M.  saxicola 
an  better  expresiiire  of  its  hnbitflf  and  as 
being  exactly  eqnivnlent  to  its  native  niune ; 
ptatytfarix  expressing  a  generio  ratber  than 
a  specific  character.  It  has  the  head  oblong, 
the  mimle  pointed,  the  ears  rather  large, 
oblong,  rounded.  Inoiaora  yellow.  Goloar 
light  brown,  mixed  with  fawn;  boieaUk 

Eore  white ;  the  white  separated  fimn  the 
rown  by  a  veil  defined  pale  &wn  line,  ^he 
flattened  spines  are  transparent  on  the  back, 
beneath  smaller,  and  forming  with  a  far  a 
thick  close  corering.  The  dimenaionB  of 
an 

Adult  Male.   Do.  Female 

Length  of  body  3^  inch.   3  inches. 

«    of 'tail  2tV  Vtf 


Total... 

of  head...... 

of  ear.          -A  *••••••' 

of  fbre  palm 


SyV'OT  near- 
[lySi 


Weight 


of  hind  palm  „   

1  OK  „15dr8. 


Tho  leggade  lives  entirely  in  the  red  gra- 
velly soil,  in  a  barrow  of  moderate  depth, 
gmeraXlj  in  the  side  of  a  bank.  When  the 
Animal  is  inside,  the  entrance  is  closed  with 
«mall  pebbles,  a  quantity  of  which  are  ool- 
lected  oatside,  by  which  its  retreat  may 
«1waT8  be  known.  The  bnnow  leads  to  a 
ofaaimwT,  in  which  is  also  oolleoted  a 
bed  of  small  peUiIes,  on  which  it  sits,  the 
ihidc  dose  hair  of  the  belly  protecting  it 
from  the  cold  and  roughness  of  snoh  a  seat. 
Ito  food  appears  to  be  vegetabla  In  its  habits 
it  is  monogamona  and  nootoroal.  In  one 
«arth  which  he  opened,  and  which  did  not 
eeem  to  have  been  originally  constrneted  by 
tiie  animal  but  to  hare  been  exoaraited  by 
ants,  he  found  two  pairs ;  one  of  which,  were 
.adults,  the  other  yonng  ones  abomt  three 
parte  grown.  The  month  of  the  earth  was 
Twy  large,' and  eonpletely  blo<^ed  np  with 
small  stooea  j  the  passage  gradaally  widened 
into  a  large  oavity.,  from  the  roof  of  which 
aome  other  .passi^ea  iqipeared  to  proceed, 
bnt  there  was  only  one  cosMuinication  with 
the  surface,  viz.  the  entrance.  The  eld  pair 
were  seated  on  a  bed  of  pebbles,  near  which, 
on  a  higher  level,  was  another  coHeotion  of 
stones,  probably  intended  for  a  drier  retreat. 
The  yonng  ones  were  in  one  of  tfie  passages 
likewise  forniahed  with  a  Jieap  of  small 
stones. 


VAMMAT.IA, 
MuB  lepiduB.— JSUtof. 

Badoga,  Oak.  |  ObittabarkaBL 

ChitTmUu,  TBI.  I  Chittagudi, 

This  pretiy  little  species  resenhls' 
preceding,  bnt  ia  only  about  one  tbivd  i 
size.    The  colour  ia  aimilar,  bat  pilar,! 
it  has  the  nme  pare  white  under  i 
separated  from  the  npper  by  an  extdl 
The  spines  are  small,  fine,  tnut^pareif^i 
of  a  dusky  tinge,  ttpt  with  fitwn.  The] 
is  very  long,  being  nearly  one  Har 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  mnxzle 
The  ears  are  large,  ovate,  naked.  In 
white.     Tail  naked,  scaly.     Limbs  i 
long,  fine  ;  the  3  middle  digits  of' 
foot  produced,  as  in  Gerbillna,  thetirai 
ones  much  shorter  and  nearly  equl. 
dinMnsioBS  of  an  old  male  were — 1e 
body^-^th  inch  ;  of  tail,  2Vsth;  total! 
of  head  i',  th  ;  of  ear  4^10tbs. ;  (rffiw 
2^-lOth;  of  hind  palm  .^th  ;  weight 
but  in  general  it  does  not  exceeds  }  of  i 
(or  4  drs.)  Iavvs  genmUly  in  pairs  is  I' 
soil,  bnt  sometimes  a  pair  of  jonnfr  i 
fonnd  in  the  same  barrow  with  the  iMi 
Does  not  prodnee  more  than  4  or  5  ital 

Soiwns  palmawigiXfaiel. — Oomnua  i 

rel. 

Bat  palmivte  Briat.  S.  peiusllatii%  j 

Beral,  BiNe.  Kharrf 

Lakbi  „  VodaU 

Alain.  Cxn.  Urta,  of  the 

Gilheri,  Dux. 

The  common  species  is  suffieieatijj 
known;  the  other,  fonnd  only  in  the  I 
of  the  Ghats,  is  darker,  the  front  i 
back  between  the  stripes  reddish  hr 
stripes  small,  narrower  than  in  the  < 
kind,  and  not  extending  the  whole  Ic 
the  back.   The  ai^e  of  both  ia  the 
Length,  13  to  1-i  icuAea ;  weight  of 
4  oz.  IS  drs. ;  females  4  oz.  11  drs. 
young  are  ban  witihont  any  hair, 
dark  lines  we  visible  along  the  haek  b 
iog  the  position  of  the  future  stripes. 

Sciurvs  Blphiaatmui,  Sykea.  Boi 
squirreL 

Sbdoa,  Max.  i  Sm  Atauima, 

1  theaehvrfcf. 

Ifr.  Elliot  observed  tiie  aatt 
colour  in  tiie  Ohat  vuiety  that 
described  by  Colonel  Sykes;  hot  it i 
doabtfol  whether  mere  diffwenos  is  < 
oonstitmbe  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
tion  <rf  a  new  species.   He  had  * 
black  and  the  red  kinds  ahve,  aad 
his  posseesioB,  for  months  togethw,  i 
observed  the  most  perfect  simflanty  r 
habits,  cry,  and  in  every  particBlar 
in  that  of  colour.  Thongh  beiumral 
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tfndnals  o£  the  S.  mftxirans  in  the  forest, 
often  obtftined  them  from  the  people 
coantry,  who  said  they  oanght  them 
Sootbern  pw:ts  of  the  mountain  range. 
lUM  dispoBiUon  to  vary  in  the  shade 
atitm  of  oolonr  Ims  been  remark- 
Cr.  Holsfield  in  the  Java  oongeuer  of 
idisB  ^eoiee,  the  iveaXaagt  or  Lesohen- 
a^Dumd,  a  speoimen  of  wx^ch  has  been 
ibed  by  Oeoffroy  as  B.  Albioeps  tuorn  a 
IdiAinenee  of  Oob  kind.  'Shew  Tarie- 
lobkbly  depend  ou  looality^  and  have 
riw  to  a  ^reat  mnltipUoation  of  spe- 
TbsB  we  have  the  S.  raaomrnB :  of 
L,  identified  by  Cavier  with  S.  maximas 
fkmtnsis  of  Kay  }  8.  ladicns  said  to 
fiDin  Bombay,  &o.  Fisoher  makes  the 
IDtion  between  S.  maximos,  and  mac- 
to  oonsist  in  the  former  having  the 
•tripe  terminating  simply,  while  in 
itlsr  it  is  totked.   J.  B.  Fisek,  Syn.  f. 

bmys  Ffailippensis. — Wlioi. 

PoUai.      i  P.  otal  TidMiL 
.Fklrra,    Uabs.  |  OisI  Kol- 

Gray  designated  the  specimens  of  this 
I  presented  to  the  British  Maaenm  Irf 
iftific  name  of  Philippeusis,  and  show- 
hner  description  of  them  under  this 
is  the  brown  flying  sqairrel  of 


It 


and  the  peninsnla  of  India.  The 
of  the  male  is  20  inches,  and 
tail  21»  41  inches:  that  of  the 
19,  and  the  tail  20  »  89  inches.  The 
above  is  a  beautiful  grey,  caused  by 
itermixtare  of  black  with  white  and 
faairs;  beneath  it  is  white,  the  legs 
lOBterinr  half  of  the  tail  black.  The 
B  distingnished  by  an  irr^ular  patch 
bus  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  in 
imale  is  a  sort  of  pale  fawn.  It  is  rery 
e,  timid,  and  may  be  tamed ;  bat'  from 
licacy  is  difficult  to  preserve.  Lives  in 
dies  of  trees  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 

fairix  lencura,  Si^lcet,  Indian  porcupine. 

tntlrortrii,  JBrotwtt.  |  H,  ZeylanioiUf  Bl^tA. 
faUta  lodloa,  Gray,  Hardw. 


BiKO. 

Car. 

GOKD. 

are  three 


Dux. 


Sinel, 

Sora),  „ 
Salii  P 

Saori  or  Seaodi,  of  Quz, 
Yeddn  pandi,  Tel. 

porcupines  in  the  East 


H.  leacura  the  Indian  porcupine,  H, 
ifeosis,  Uie  Bengal  porcupine;  and  H. 
uda,  the  orestless  t>orcnpine  o(  Ne- 
ikim,  Bnrmah  and  the  Malay  peninsn- 
lie  porcupine  of  Europe  is  H.  cristata, 
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atad  that  of  Africa  is  H.  Africa  Airatralis  of 
Pelers.  H.  teneuia  is  found  over  a  great 
part  <^  India,  from  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  to  the  extreme  south  but  does  not 
occur  iu  Bengal.  It  forms  extensive  har- 
rows, oft«D  in  emneties,  in  the  sides  of  hills, 
banks  of  rivers  and  uullalia,  in  the  bunds  of 
tanks  and  in  old  mud  walls,  and  tbej  are 
very  destrnctive  to  crops  of  potatoes,  oarrota 
and  other  vegetables.    See  ^ystrix. 

Lepos,  the  hare,  of  these  there  are  five 
species  known  to  inhab?t  the  East  Indief), 
L.  rafl  eaudatuB,  the  common  Indian  hare  ; 
li.  nigricollis,  the  black  uaped  hare,  L.  bis- 
pidns,  the  hispid  hare;  L.  peguensiB  of  Bnr- 
mah, and  L.  pallipes  of  Tibet. 

Manis,  the  pangolin  genus,  is  represented 
in  the  E.  Indies  by  M.  peotadactyla,  the  In- 
dian Scaly  Aut-Eater,  M.  aorita,  the  Sikim 
Scaly  Ant-eater,  M.  javanica,  of  Barmah,  the 
Malay  Pminsnla  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelsgo. 

Manis  crassicaudata,  GnffitJig. 
M.  Pentadactylfl,      Lin.  \  Broad-tailed  mania.  Pen. 

Pangolin  a  Quea  Conrte,  Cuv. 
Kowli  Mah  of     Ghats.  |  SUaIIam%   1  of  the  Bau- 
Tliiriya,  Do.     I  Shalaia,      f  at 

Alavi,  1  of  the  WuD.  i 
Alawa,  j  DUB.  I 

The  manis  burrows  in  the  ground,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  to  a  depth  of  from  8*to  12 
feet  from  the  surface,  at  the  ciid  of  whioh  is 
a  large  chamber,  about  6  feet  in  cirettm- 
ference,  la  which  they  live  in  pain,  and 
where  they  may  be  found  with  one  or  two 
young  ones  about  the  months  of  January 
February,  and  March.  They  close  up  the 
entrance  of  the  burrow  with  earth,  when  in 
it,  so  that  it  wonld  be  diffioolt  to  find  them  • 
but  for  the  peculiar  track  they  leave.  A 
female  that  Mr.  EIHot  kept  alive  for  soma 
time,  slept  daring  the  day,  but  was  restlesa 
all  night.  It  would  nob  eat  the  termites  or 
white  ants  put  into  its  box,  nor  even  the  la^ 
black  ant  (Myrmex  indefessa,  StjJces)  thouSi 
its  excrement  at  first  was  fnll  of  them.  But 
it  would  lap  the  water  that  was  offared  to  it, 
and  also  conjee  or  rice  water,  by  rapidly 
darting  out  its  long  extensive  tongue,  which 
it  repeated  so  quickly  as  to  fill  the  water 
with  ftoth.  When  it  first  came  it  made  a 
sort  of  hissing  noise,  if  disturbed,  and  rolled 
itself  up,  the  head  between  the  four  leM 
and  the  tail  round  the  whole.  The  claws  of 
the  forefeet  are  very  strong,  aud  in  walk 
ing  are  bent  under,  so  that  the  upper  snr' 
face  is  brought  in  contact  wilfc  the  ground  • 
iiM  gait  is  slow,  and  the  baek  is  curved  nn* 
wards.  After  its  deajh  a  single  young  one 
was  found  m  It  (Sept  Idth),  peifeoHy 
fonued,  and  about  2  mehea  pip^^if^i 
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of  the  future  Btriated  scales  ?vere  distinctly 
visible,  and  its  lon^  tougao  was  hanging  out. 
The  tongne  of  the  'old  one  was  1 2  inOhes  in 
length,  narrow,  flat  fleshy  to  the  lap,  the 
muscle  along  the  lower  surface  very  strong. 
The  length  of  the  aiuniid  was  40  inchM. 
The  weight  2  l-Ibe. 

Blephas  ludicua,  Ouv. 
Ani,      Can.  Tah.  Tkl.  j  Habhi,  DuK. 

The  elephant  occurs  in  Ceylon,  in  th« 
south  of  the  Puniusnia  of  Iitdia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  Barmoh  and  iu  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Sua  Borofih,  Lin. 

Bos  indinoB,  J&rd.  Sal  Tittatiis,  QeKUgtl. 

„    oriBtatuB,  Wagner. 

Haudi,  Can.  Boom  Juwar,  Duk. 

Mikka,  .„  Sur,  „ 

Juvadi,  „  Uokur,  MaH. 

The  Indian  wild  bog  differs  considerably 
from  the  German.  The  bead  of  the  former 
is  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  tMe  plane  of 
the  forehead  stiaight,  while  it  iti  concave  in 
the  European.  The  ears  of  the  former  ai-e 
small  and  pointed,  in  the  latter  larger  and 
not  BO  ereot.  The  Indian  is  altogether  a 
more  aotiva  looking  animal;  the  Geripau 
has  a  stronger  hearier  appeu^nce.  The 
same  differences  are  perceptible  iu  the 
domesticated  individuals  uf  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mosehni  memina,  £raie&e».  Moose-Deer. 
Tffffliffimwm  Indida,  Gray.   I  Mosohiola  mimeiHHdes 

Meniaa,  Ktwm. — Ctffhn  p.  SI. 
ViMsy,  Bam,  Foy,  £,  Iiul,  1  p  961. 

Berks,  Burka,         Can.  }  PiMi,  Pisari,  Marb' 
Is  found  in  all  the  large  forests  of  India. 
Hosa  aristotelis,  Jerd. 
Cemis  hippelaphOB  Cuv.  j  Cemu,|arai  Hodgson 
„  equinua 
lencheiiaul^ 

Blainv. 


i 


lutterooeroua 
■auinnr  Ouiut 


..  niger 
Kadari,  kadaba  Can. 
Baraber,  Mah.  and  Duk. 
Bara  Singha  Emmeously 

of  taalioinedanB. 
Hero,  HAH.of  tke  Oun. 
Jarai  HlHD. 


Jarso 
Maba 

Kannadi 
GhlMU 
Qu4  . 


Hind. 
It 

GONDI. 

Can. 
Bsse. 


The  different  Indian  names  of  Hippela* 
phuB,  Aristotelis,  Eqninns,  are  applied  to  the 
samber  stag,  the  great  Indian  stag,  origi- 
nally described  by  Aristotle  under  the  design 
nation  of  Hippelaphns,  and  disorimioated  as 
Booh  by  Mr.  DuTasoel,  in  the  Asiatio  Re. 
searches,  vol.  xv.  p.  174.  The  horns  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  present  great  diversities  of 
form.  The  only  common  charaoUrs  are 
those  of  a  basal  uitler,  springing  directly  and 
•qually  with  %lu  beam  tVom  the  ban* ;  and 
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the  beam  terminating  in  a  InfiueaM 
mity,  formed  by  a  bnuioh  or  snag 
posterioriy  auid  pointing  obliqnriy  to 
Bat  Mr.  Elliot  met  with  iastsaeHof  i 
antlers,  of  trifuroated  extreoHlieB,  ni  i 
case,  widi  the  extremity  showing  s 
division.    The  sise  of  the  Boss  is  I 
Bometimea  eneeding  14  hands  ta  h 
The  oulonr  varies  from  darkm^i^Ua 
slate-blauk  ;  wv>h  the  chin,  tkeiiwrs 
the  limbs,  the  under  part  of  the  tsil,  a 
spaoe  between  the  buttocks,  yellowiiA 
passing  into  orange  yellow,  bnt  nsn 
tending  into  a  large  circular  disk  on  Utt 
tooks.    In  several  instances  be  BWt 
hiuds  of  a  pale  yellow  or  light 
colour.    These  were  young  iDdividubj 
tbe  shikarieti  always  dec  lured  theintoh 
same  as  the  common  kind,  and  no  ottui 
fereuce  was  pei'ceptibie.    The  emu 
one  of  th<>ee  light  eolonred  femaUspta 
no  sb-nctural  differences  from  that 
young  black  feuiate.    Both  sfnee  him 
ine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  springinf 
the  suture  between  tbe  maxilkiy 
maxillary  boues.    The  neck  and  ihn 
ulothed  with  a  long  mane.    The  mht 
sinus  is  very  large.    When  the 
excited,  or  sugry,  or  frightened,  it  is 
very  large,  and  can  be  diutended  at  pt 
The  new  borus  are  soft  and  tender 
tbe  monsoou,  from  Juueto  Septembef 
which  time  tbe  rutttog  aeasoa  co: 
Tbe  stags  are  then  iierca  and  boU 
Kliiut  haaseea  one,  when  euddeulydi 
face  the  intruder  for  a  iiiumeut,  shaki 
head,  bristling  his  uiaue,  distendiDg 
orbital  siuns  and  then  dashing  into  tW 

Cervos  axis,  EnUben. 

Ads  mminlatni 
Sarung,  Sazaga,  Cak  .  |  Chiial,  Max.  and 

Gervus  muntjack,  ZimmermaiiK, 
Cerralns  snretu,  Jxaoos. 

Eankari,  Oax.  |  JnngU  Bukia^ 

Bekra,  Mah.  1 

This  animal  does  not  seem  to  differ 
respect  from  tbe  Kijang  of  the  Easte 
lands.  A  youug  male  of  thU  ^mcu 
a  deep  chesnut  colour,  which  l» 
browner  as  the  animal  grows  older, 
tuins  its  Canarese  name  frcun  its  ) 
frequenting  tUe  Sans,  or  natural  ftinMl 
deus : — 

Antilope  cervicapiA,  TtdUu, 

Antilope  besoartios.  Jasik 

Phaad^al, 
HHmoeD^  Uab. 
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Ch^ri,  Cas.  , 

Hriga,  Sams. 
Hiirii,lCAU.  Dsx  UieBDck 
Kslwsec,       SCah,  Dkkt-i  i 
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Tbe  buck  in  the  Aiali^  of  the  Baori  or  ham 
ahikarees,  called  alno  Anivi-Ghincher.  They 
areasiDgalarnomndetribe,  who  lire  entirely 
by  captaring  antelope  by  means  of  springes, 
in  which  they  are  very  Bncoessfal.  They  also 
<mtoh  the  Ohita  (Felis  jnbata)  for  the  Meer 
ShxkarieB.  They  wenr  s  drraa  of  a  sort  of 
brown  oolonred  cloth  peeoKar  to  tfaemselvea, 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindi  with  a  very 
fltngnlar  intonation. 

Qnndolif  of  the  Baori...*..   the  Doe. 

The  Indian  antelope  freqnents  the  black 
plains,  in  herds  of  sometimes  20  or  30,  eacl\ 
of  which  has  only  one  hack  of  matnre  age, 
the  others  being  yottng  ones.  The  bnck  of 
tb«  herd  always  drives  off  tlie  otbers,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  tnm  blacky  in  die  course  of 
whioh  desperate  combats  ensue,  by  which 
their  horns  are  ofhen  l^oken. 

^he  horns  of  the  male  in  the  Sonihem 
Haliratta  oonntry  seldom  exceed  19  or  20 
inehes.  The  \tmgmt  seen  were  a  pair  of 
horns  ftom  Hydrabad,  24  inches  long,^  with  5 
Sssmna  and  50  ring^  or  annnli ;  and  another 
pair  from  Kattawar  whjch  were  25  inches. 
The  ratting  season  commences  abont  Febm- 
ary  or  March  -,  but  fawns  are  seen  of  all 
ages,  at  every  season.  Daring  the  spring 
monaths  the  buck  often  separates  a  particular 
doe  from  the  herd  and  will  not  saffer  her  to 
rejoin  it,  cutting  her  off  and  intercepting 
every  attempt  to  mingle  with  the  rest  The 
two  are  also  often  fonnd  alone  but  on  being 
fbllowed  always  n^oin  the  herd.  When 
a  herd  is  met  with,  the  does  bonnd  away 
for  a  short  distance  and  then  tarn  round 
to  take  a  look — the  buok  follows  more 
leisiuely,  and  generally  brings  up  the  rear. 
Before  they  ara  mnoh  frightened  they 
^ways  bonnd  or  spring  and  a  large  herd  go- 
ing off  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  finest  sights 
im^^able.  Bat  when  at  speed  the  gallop 
is  like  that  of  any  other  uiimal.  Some  of 
the  herds  are  so  large,  that  one  buck  has 
from  50  to  60  does,  and  the  yoang  hacks 
driven  from  these  large  flocks  are  found 
wandering  in  separate  herds,  sometimes  con- 
taining as  many  as  SOindividnalsof  different 
ages.  They  stow  some  ingenuity  in  avoid- 
ing danger.  Id  pursuing  a  bnck  once  into  a 
field  of  toor,  Mr.  Blliot  suddenly  lost 
sight  of  him  and  found  after  a  long 
search  that  he  had  dropt  down  among  the 
grain  and  lay  concealed  with  his  head  close 
to  the  ground.  Coming,  on  another  occasion, 
"upon  a  back  and  doe  with  a  young  fawn,  the 
whole  party  took  to  flight,  but  the  fawn  be- 
ing very  yoang,  the  old  ones  endeavoured  to 
make  it  lie  down.  Finding  however,  that 
it  persisted  in  rnnning  after  them,  the  buck 
tDmed  ronnd  and  repeatedly  knoclced  it  over 
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in  a  cotton  field  until  it  lay  still,  when  th^ 
ran  off  endeavouring  to  attract  his  attention. 
Toung  fawns  are  frequently  found  concealed 
and  left  quite  by  themselves. 

Antilope  arabica.  Hemprich  and  JShrdnbertf. 

Fischer's  Synopsis  b  5.  p.  460. 

Gazolla  benetbii,  Jerd.       [  A.  Bonnettii,  SyJtes. 

Budari,  Can.  of  aoDthem  Cbikara,  Dek. 

talooka.  Poreya,  of   Baori,  ibe 

Mndari,  Can.  of  north-  Buck. 

em  talooks.  Chart,  do.  the  doe. 
Tieka,  Can. 

The  Indian  gazelle  inhabits  all  India  ex- 
cept Bengal  and  the  Malabar  Coast,  but  is 
most  ahaadant  in  the  desert  parts  of  Harri- 
ana,  Rajpatanah  and  Sindh.  Sir  W.  Elliot 
regards  the  Antilope  Arabica  and  the  Gazella 
benottii  as  identical.  He  says  they  abound 
in  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  particularly  in 
Dbalak,  and  on  the  western  shore  about 
Massowa,  and  probably  all  along  the  Abys- 
sinian Coast.  The  gazelle  of  the  Hanraa 
and  of  Syria,  appeared  to  him  also  to  be  of 
this  species.  If  this  be  the  case,  tbe  Chikara 
possesses  an  additional  interest,  in  being  the 
same  animal  as  the  roe  and  th?  roe-buck  of. 
Scripture.  The  modern  name  for  the  gazelle 
in  Yemen  is  Dabi  or  Dzabi  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  word  translated  Roe." 
Dent,  xiv,  5.  It  is  likewise  the  gazelle  of  the 
Arabian  poets,  as  appears  from  the  common 
saying  "  The  eyes  of  the  Dabi  are  the  most 
beautdful  of  all."  It  is  found  on  the  red  sandy 
plains,  or  among  stony  open  hills,  and 
abounds  in  the  basaltic  formation  of  the 
Dekhan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  sand-stone 
formaticn,  and  generally  among  the  jungles 
of  the  red  soil  to  the  eastward  of  the  South- 
em  Mahratta  Country.  It  is  never  seen  on 
the  black  plains,  nor  among  the  west- 
em  jungles,  nor  in  the  Mnlnad.  It  is  fonnd 
frequently  in  herds  of  three,  generally  a 
bnck  with  two  does ;  also  of  5,  6,  or  more. 
The  young  expelled  bucks  are  also  found  in 
separate  herds  like  those  of  A.  cervicapra. 
When  two  backs  fight  they  batt  like  rams, 
retiring  a  little  and  striking  the  foreheads  to- 
gether with  great  violence.  When  alarmed  it 
ntters  a  short  hiss,  by  blowing  through  the 
cose  and  stamps  with  the  fore-foot,  whenceits 
Canarese  name  of  Tiska.  The  dimensions  of 
an  adult  male  procured  at  Dumbal  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  conniry^  were^^iat^ol- 
lows :  height  at  the  shonlder  2/  fee^^ 
inches  ;  at  the  croup  2  feet  4|  inehef ;  length^ 
from  the  nose  to  insertion  qf  the  (ail  3  feet 
6y  inches  ;  of  toil  8|  inches  ;  of  ear  ^  inches  ; 
of  horaa  11  in.  of  bead  9  in.  Weight  48  Ibf 
Bat  these  are  by  no  means  the  largest  dime*^^ 
siona  observed.  At  Deesa  in  fioozerat,  " 
measnred  three  crania,  the-diniensipna  of  the 
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horns  of  whiob  were  leogbb.  10|  in.  10|  in. 
1 1|  inohee. 

The  third  or  lat^eet  were  very  little 
Ijratad;  the  2nd  were  the  strongest  and 
thickest :  be  has  also  killed  the  buck  weigh- 
ing fil  lbs.,  the  does  weighed  from  35  to 
40  lbs.  This  is  about  half  the  weight  of 
Cenricapra  \Yhich  varies  from  90  to  100  lbs. 
The  adalt  female  has  the  home  inclining 
more  to  the  rear,  curved  backwards,  the  tips 
forwards,  slightly  wriukled  at  the  base,  the 
rest  smooth  and  black,  and  nearly  equidis- 
tant. In  both,  the  lachrymatory  sinas  is 
small  and  black.  There  is  a  dark  spot  on 
the  nose,  and  a  Hoe  from  the  eyes  to  the 
month  anrmonnted  by  a  light  one.  Knee- 
bmshes,  tail  and  fetlocks  behind,  black; 
obin,  breast*,  and  buttocks  behind,  white. 
Best  of  the  body,  dark  fawn,  deeper  where 
it  borders  the  white  on  tlie  sides  and  but* 
tocdcs.  Eare  long,  3  ridges  of  hair  along 
the  inner  surface.  Inguinal  pores,  2 
mammic.  Horns  of  the  female  sometimes 
with  a  few  imperfect  annuli,  and  never  cor- 
responding with  each  other. 

Tetiuceros  qnadricomis,  Jcrd. 

A.  ohiokora,  Harda,        J  T.  BtriatiiwruiB,  Lvaeh. 
A.  snb-qoadriooniutns,     ■  T.  iodos,  Podgson. 

Elliot,  t  T.  pococrmB,  „ 


Kcmd^uri,  Can. 

Kotri,  Brif^tak. 

Chonka,  HiMD. 

Cbonaingn,  „ 

JangU  Bakni,  „ 

Bhflkro,  Uaiir. 

In  the  Dokhan,  this 


Bbirki,  Sadgor. 
Bhtrknra,  Gondi. 
Bhir, 

Knras,  „ 
Bhind  of  BHix.a. 
Eocda-gori,  •  T^l. 

is  much  larger,  and 


the  ooloar  vai'ics  considerably  both  from  the 
Hindostan  chikara,  in  whioh  it  is  of  a  "  nni- 
fonn  bright  bay,"  and  in  the  shades  of  indi- 
viduals of  difieonnt  ages  in  the  Dokhan.  The 
sporioos  horns  are  so  small,  as  rardy  to  be 
met  with  in  adult  individnala,  and  are  situ- 
ated on  two  osseous  bumps  or  risings 
(strongly  marked  in  the  cranium)  from 
which  they  seem  to  be  easily  detached. 
These  osseous  risings  are  immediately  in 
front  of  the  true  horns,  between  the  orbits, 
rather  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
forehead  through  the  centre  of  the  eyes, 
and  become  covered  with  black  oalfons 
skin,  after  the  loss  of  the  corneous  tips. 
The  true  horns  are  situated  behind  the  eyes 
tiie  eyes,  and  the  ears,  inclining 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  curve 
straight,  parallel,  round,  smooth, 
strong  at  the  base  which  has  a 
ties,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  their 
plour  bl^k.  Those  of  very  old  males  were 
\^  inches  \.in  length  and  had  3  strong 
\fi,-inklos,  and  one  imperfect  one  at  the  base. 
The  dimensicms  of  a  young  adult  male  were. 
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height  at  the  shoulder,  2  feet  I|  iatk: 
oronp  2  feet,  S  inches,  length  (ion  tin 
muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  tiie  tail,  3  kt^  I 
inches;  of  tail  6  inches;  eajr  4^;  honif 
firom  the  musle  to  tin  base  of  tlu  hMii,6} 
of  head  8 ;  leg  I  foot  6  incfasB.  WtA^ 
4C  lbs.  The  doe  is  afaont  the  same  siie  nl 
has  no  horns,  nor  any  bony  prqjectioH  abm 
the  eyes.  The  mammsB  are  four  in  numfaet 
The  colour  is  brown,  of  various  sfaadas,  not 
bright,  but  sometimes  so  light  as  to  approsek 
a  dull  fawn,  darker  than  tbe  Gervicapi^ 
but  not  so  bright  and  deep  as  in  Uie  gasdk 
The  sbade  is  browner  on  the  hind  qoartcn, 
and  darkest  on  tb^  middle  of  the  back,  h 
becomes  lighter  on  the  sides  till  it  pasM 
gradually  into  white  in  the  middle  oftbi 
belly,  without  the  well  defined  <^rk  limd 
separation,  obsorvahle  in  the  other  t« 
species.  The  fcHrelegs,  particularly  abort 
the  knee,  the  inside  of  the  fetlocks,  the  noli 
and  edge  of  the  ears,  are  very  dark.  A  no- 
row  line  between  the  fore-legs  which  p»» 
dually  widens  towards  the  hinder  flaolcB,  tl* 
iuside  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  are  whiU^ » 
is  the  inside  of  the  ear,  in  which  the  hfeia 
are  long,  and  arranged  in  indistinct  ridgtf- 
The  laciirymatory  sinus  is  long,  narrow  tid. 
parallel  with  the  line  of  tlie  nose.  Id  Hk 
habits,  it  is  monogamous,  and  is  always  fomi  | 
in  pairs,  frequenting  the  jangles  amorgtbi 
undulating  hills  of  the  Malnad.  It  is  nenf 
found  in  the  open  country,  or  among  1^' 
hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dism 
neither  does  it  ever  penetrate  into  the 
tern  forests.  The  droppings  are  always 
served  in  heaps  in  particular  spots.  It  > 
said  to  bo  fond  of  licking  the  salt  effioR» 
conce  of  tbe  soil,  from  which  habit  theis' 
cisors  of  old  individuals  are  often  foutid  I* 
be  much  worn,  and  sometimes  wanticg 
together. 

Porta»  pictus,  Jerdon,  the  Nilgai, 

A.  tragO'CunoImj,  PaUa». 
Damalis  nsiOiHain  Smith 

Maravi,  Can. 

Boz,  Rojb,  niND. 

Ru<i.  Mark. 

Nil-gai,  Hind. 


Trogelaphua  hippdapl* 

m,  Lii, 

Giirayi, 
Guriya, 
M&na  poia, 


TO. 


It  is  found  in  the  thick  low  jungles 
Bone  and  Ghndi  Pergunahs,  in  those  « 
Goonjeehal  near      jonctdou  of  the  Eistiw 
and  Ghatparba  rivers,  the  Mntnlnhal  taloo^ 
and  in  the  Moolwar  Nala  towards  Be^'po^' 
but  never  in  the  open  black  plains,  the  Hv-' 
nad,  or  the  Ghat  forests.  It  is  comparatitiii; 
rare,  and  is  becoming  more  so,  every  flV* 
The  country  people  are  apt  to  confonna'* 
with  the   Sambur;  but  the  localities 
quentcd  by  the  two  a^iinials  tofi  totalij^tu'' 
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ferant  The  Samfaar  is  impatient  of  boat, 
and  requires  ahade  and  deep  cover,  the 
Neelgao  ia  iodifierent  to  the  bud,  and  in  the 
open  plains,  at  noon,  it  reqairas  a  good  horae 
and  a  long  ran  to  eome  np  with  itl  The 
ITeelgao  drops  on  its  knees  to  feed,  and 
attacks  and  defends  ibelf  by  butting  with 
the  head.  The  Bamfonr  on  the  other  band 
never  kneels  and  when  irritated,  rises  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  strikes  with  the  forefeet.  In 
Goozcrat  the  Neelgao  is  fonnd  in  the  open, 
grassy  plains ;  the  herd  marches  in  a  line, 
the  hall  leading  with  8  or  10  cows  following. 

Gartena  ganros.   Bison  of  Sportsmen. 

Bob  goor,  IVa«.  |  Bo«  caTifroiu,  Hodgson. 

„  towel,  Horsf  ]  BiboB  cavifrona,  Hodg. 

„  gaonie,  Ori^h.  I 

Boa  ganms,  Onffiths, — Gour,  Oeoff. 


Kar  kona,  Caw. 
Qmt,  Hind. 
Ouri-Gai,  m 
Jongli  Khnlga,  m 
Bod  at  Seonie. 
3iui-parra,  at  Mnndlah. 


Gariya, 
Vana-go, 


Mahb, 
Beng. 

BiNG. 
S  GONDI. 

Tau. 


PeraMaoo. 

Koinyeni, 

Uma,  „ 
,  This,  the  bison  of  sportsmen,  is  one  of  tho 
largest  animals  qf  the  Indian  fauna,  frc- 
^taenting  all  the  extensive  forest  tracts  from 
.'Gape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  from  Tin- 
Bsvelty,  througli  tho  whole  range  of  tho  Syha- 
.dree  moantaius  up  to  Mahableshwar,  and 
near  Yellore,  in  the  Sherwaroyah  hills  near 
fialom,  at  Aseergarb,  in  Kandes,  Bajahman- 
,4ry,  uid  is  likewise  to  bo  foand  ia  all  the  deep- 
i0r  recesses  of  the  enetem  ghauts,  and  on  the 
haoks  oFaU  the  groatrivera  passing  through 
.tiiom.  An  imperf^t  cranium  which  seems  to 
belong  to  a  female  of  this  species^  in  the 
.United  Service  Mosonm,  is  labelled  thus 
"  Head  of  a  Bison  from  Kuddab,  Straits  of 
llalaeca,  presented  by  Lieut  Col.  Frith, 
Madras  Artillery."  "  It  is  called  (Javiya  by 
Jtfae  Alahrattaa,  Jangli  kboolga  and  Uma  by 
the  rnahomedacs  (though  it  has  not  the 
^ijcbtcst  affinity  with  tho  badnlo  to  which 
tboth  of  thcBo  names  apply),  and  Karkona  by 
tiio  Canarese,  which  is  of  similar  import, 
from  Kadu,  a  forest,  and  Kona,  a  buffalo. 
:It  differs  also  very  remarkably  from  the 
common  oz,  and  though  it  i^proacdies  consi- 
derably more  to  the  description  of  the  bison, 
the  name  generally  (^plied  to  it  by  English 
,  Bportsmen,  it  exhibits  marked  sfructural 
differences  Poinding  it  from  the  Bisontine 
'  gfon'p  as  defined  by  Ouvier.  lliese  consist 
iathe  pUoe  of  the  fore-head  being  "flat  and 
■Ten  sughtly  concave,"  and  in  the  posseasion 
of  only  13  paira  of  ribs.  It  ia  not  improbable 
teat  it  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  conneet- 
'fg  link  between  the  Bisontino  and  Taurine 
^Qp3.  The  most  remarkable  charactors  in 
the  animal  are  an  arched  corona),  or  oonrcx 
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bony  ridge,  snrmoanting  the  frontal  bone, 
and  projeoting  beyond  it  so  as  to  make  tho 
lino  from  the  vertex  to  the  orbit  a  conoavo 
sweep ;  the  contin-aation  of  which  from  tho 
ortnt  to  the  manle  is  slightly  oonvex.  Tho 
other  distnuctire  mark  ia  the  prolonffation 
of  the  spinous  prooesses  oi  the  Tertebm  of 
the  back,  from  the  withers  to  the  loioB  where 
they  cease  abruptly.  These  processes  are  12 
in  number  and  their  prolongation  gives  the 
animals  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  Tho 
largest  individual  Mr.  Elliot  met  with  was 
killed  in  an  island  of  the  Kala  Naddee  in  tho 
dtatricb  of  Soonda,  in  1827.     He  relates 
that  a  noted  shiksiree,  the  Fatel  or  bead- 
man  of  Alloor  (a  Hubebee  or  negro  des- 
cendant of  some  of  the  numerous  African 
slaves  imported  in  the.  15th  century  by  the 
mahommedan  kings  of  Beejapore  and  who 
still  exist  as  a  distinct  race,  in  this  dis- 
trict), called  him  at  day  light  and  promised 
to  show  him  one  of  the  animals  described  by 
him  as  the  wild  bnfialb.  Grossing  the  river  in 
a  canoe,  he  struck  into  the  forest  and  soon 
came  upon  a  track,  which  he  prononnced  to 
foe  that  of  a  large  bull.  On  this  he  proceeded 
with  the  BteadinesB  and  sagacity  of  a  blood 
bound,  though  it  was  often  imperceptible  to 
our  eyes.    At  tiraea  when  a  doubt  caused  us 
to  stop,  he  made  a  cast  round,  and  on  re- 
covering the  track  summoned  ua  to  proceed 
by  a  Iqud  whistle,  or  by  imiiatinsr  the  cry  . 
of  the  spotted  deer,  for  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken, and  the  most  perfect  silence  was  enjoin- 
ed.   As  «e  advanced  he  pointed  silently  to 
the  broken  boughs  or  other  marks  of  the 
passage  of  a  la^^  animMr  ftnd  occssionall/ 
tbmst  his  foot  into  the  reoiant  dung,  judging 
by  its  warmth  of  the  vicinity  of  we  game. 
We  followed  his  steps  for  three  miles  to  the 
river,  then  along  the  banks  towards  Dandel- 
ly,  where  tho  animal  appeared  to  have  pass- 
ed to  the  other  aide.    Wading  across,  we 
ascended  the  bank  of  a  amall  island  covered 
with  thick  nndwwood,  and  some  lai^  trees, 
amongst  which  it  had  lain  down,  about  fif- 
teen yards  &om  where  we  stood.    The  jun- 
gle was  so  thick  that  we  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  more  than  a  great  black  mass 
among  the  nnderwood.  On  firing,  the  animal 
got  on  his  legs,  received  two  balls  more, 
and  rushed  into  the  jungle  where  he  became 
very  furious,  and  we  were  obliged  to  shelter 
ourselves  behind  the  trees,  to  avoid  the  re- 
peated charges  he  made,  though  one  hall 
througb  the  shonlder  which  had  broken  tho 
bone  above  the  elbow,  prevented  his  moving 
with  facility.  He  then  became  exhausted  and 
lay  down  enorting  loadly  and  rising  to  charge 
when  any  one  approached.   A  boll  in  tho 
forehead  caused  him  to  roll  over  tho  procipi- 
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tons  bank  iuto  the  river.    Still  however  he 
was  not  dead  and  several  balls  were  fired  iu- 
to bis  forehead,  behind  hie  ear  and  tbe  janc- 
tion  of  the  head  and  neck  withont  life  be- 
coming extinct,  one  ball  which  had  struck 
the  vertebrffi  of  the  neck  was  taken  ont 
almost  pulverised.   When  drawn  ashore  and 
examined  more  minutely,  the  Gvat  Beatiment 
produced  in  ail  present  was  astoniabment  at 
his  immense  bolk  and    se    but  ou  measur- 
ing bis  height  they  f pnnd  him  much  tallw 
than  his  bnftdth  at  first  led  them  to  imi^ine. 
The  head  is  very  equu«  and  shorter  thwi  in 
the  common  ox,  the  forehead  ample,  the 
bony  ridge  rising  aboat  five  inches  in  height 
from  the  plane  of  the  frontal  bone  over 
which  it  iucHnes.    When  viewed  behind  it 
rises  suddenly  and  abruptly  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  from  whence  to  the' vertex  it 
measures  seven  inches,  the  horns  make  a  wide 
sweep  in  continuation  of  the  arched  bony 
ridge,  and  turn  slightly  backwards  and  up- 
wards forming  an  angle  of  about  35  with 
the  frontal  foone,  the  whole  of  the  head  in 
front,  thoYe  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a  ooat 
of  close  short  hair  of  a  light  greyish  brown 
colour  which  b^ow  the  eyes  is  darker  ap- 
proaching almost  to  black.   The  muazle  is 
large  and  full,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  the 
eyes  are  smaller  than  in  the  ox,  with  a  fuller 
pupil  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  the  ears  are 
smallOT  in  proportion  than  in  the  ox,  the 
tongue  is  very  rough  and  covered  with  pric- 
kles, the  neck  is  short,  thick  and  heavy,  the 
chest  broad,  the  shoulder  very  deep  and  mns- 
cnlar,  the  forelegs  short,  the  joints  very  short 
and  strong,  the  arm  exoeedingly  large  and 
mnsonlar.  Behind  the  neck  and  immediately 
above  the  shonldeF  rises  a  fleshy  gibbosity 
or  hump,  the  same  height  as  the  dcvsal 
ridge,  which  is  thinner  and  firmer,  rising 
gtadnally  as  it  goes  hadcwards  ud  termina- 
tes snddonly  about  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  hind  quarters  are  lighter  and  lower  than 
the  fore,  falling  suddenly  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rit^,  the  tail  very  short,  the  tuft 
only  reaching  down  to  the  hooks.  The 
dimensions  of  this  individual  were  oarefolly 
noted  as  follows : 

feet. 


Height  at  (he  shoulder...  ...  6 

Do.  at  the  rump  (taken  from  hoof 

to  insertion  of  tail },...  ...  6 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail   ...  9 

Do.     do.    to  the  end  of  the  tail 
which  was  2  feet  10  inches.    ...  12 

Ijongth  of  dorsal  ridgo  including 
the  hump,  ...  ...  3 

Height  of      do.  do.     ...  0 

Girth  (taken  behind  the  forelegs) ...  8 


in. 

H 


6| 


41 


4 

H 
0 
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Breadth  of  the  forehead,  

From  the  muzzle  to  the  top  of  the 

arched  bony  ridge,   

Distance  between  the  prauts  of  the 

boms, 

Circumference  of  horn  at  base,  ... 

Between  the  roots  of  horns. 

Length  of  the  ear,  ...  ... 

Circumference  of  the  neck. 

Depth  of  the  shoulder  (&om  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  sjau^ 
ridge),   

From  the  elbow  to  the  knee  (i.  e, 
the  fore-arm). 

From  the  elbow  to  the  heel. 

Circumference  of  the  arm. 

The  skin  on  the  neck  and  shoulder  si 
the  thighs  is  very  thick  and  was  about 
inches  in  tiiis  one,  which  has  alreadj  bU 
from  lying  in  tbe  son.  It  is  used  for 
ing  shields  which  are  much  prized.  Oi 
amining  tbe  skeleton  picked  clean  bj 
vultures,  he  could  only  distinguish  tia 
pairs  of  ribs.  The  cow  differs  from 
male  in  having  a  slighter  and  more  gn 
head,  a  slender  neck,  no  hump,  a  lees 
dew-lap  and  the  points  of  tbe  boms 
turn  towards  each  other  at  the  poi: 
bend  slightly  backwards,  the  ho: 
smaller  too,  and  the  fVontal  boue 
but  the  coronal  or  ridge  is  distinctly 
The  bulls  have  the  forehead  broader 
portion  to  their  a^.  In  the  yonog 
is  narrower  than  in  the  cow  aud  dM 
ridge  scarcely  perceptible.  Tlie  boH 
in  the  young  specimen  turn  more  npv 
the  general  colour  is  dark  brown,  ih 
thick  and  short  and  in  old  individ&il 
upper  parts  wre  often  rather  bare.  W 
the  neck  and  breast  and  beneath  is  h 
the  skin  of  the  throat  is  somewhai 
giving  tbe  appearanoe  of  a  slight  del 
The  leg^  are  white  with  a  rafons  tint 
back  and  side  of  the  forelegs.  The 
the  under  parta  when  uncovered  is  a 
ochrey  yellow.  The  cow  has  the  legi 
purer  white.  The  breeding  season 
to  b^  early  in  the  year  and  the  calm 
bom  after  the  rain.  The  bulls  am 
found  separate  feom  the  herd  wfaieh 
generally  of  from  ten  to  fiften 
bull.  They  generally  feed  during  the  i 
browsing  on  the  young  grass  and  the  ti 
shoots  of  the  bamboos  of  which  tbcy 
very  fond.  In  the  morning  they 
some  thicket  of  long  grass  or  young  i 
boos  where  they  lie  down  to 
When  disturbed  the  first  that  peroa 
intruder  stamps  loadty  with  its  foot  to 
the  rest,  'snd  the  /whole  itvh  t 
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forest  breaking  down  every  obstacle  and 
fVjTcing  their  way  with   a  terrific  crash, 
d&t  eantibus  ingeus 
Silra  looam,  et  magna  oedont  virgulta  fragore 

JBa.  vii.  676. 

When  suddenly  approached  in  the  night 
fchey  start  off  with  a  loud  hisrang  snort. 
Tlie  GowH  race  say  they  see  great  nambers 
of  bison  when  pasturing  their  herds  in  the 
neighbouring  forest.    They  describe  them  as 
very  timid  and  watchful,  more  so  than  any 
other  wild  animal,  always  reposing  in  a  circle 
with  their  heads  turned  outside,  ready  to 
take  alarm.    They  add  that  they  see  most 
calves  from  June  to  October  but  the  greatest 
number  abont  Angi^st.    They  do  not  know 
I  how  long  the  cow  goes  with  calf,  but  suppose 
'  the  period  of  gestation  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  bofialo,  or  ten  zaonthB  and  ten  days. 
The  old  male  drives  the  others  from  the 
herd  at  the  breeding  season,  and  the  single 
ones  seen  in  the  iangle  are  young  males  of 
this  description,  and  it  isprobable  the  very  old 
bollfl  are  sometimes  expelled  also  by  younger 
and  stronger  males.   Mr.  Fischer,  Salem, 
mentioned    that  the  bison   ordinarily  fre- 
quents the  Sherraroyah  hills,  seeking  the 
highest  aokd  coolest  parts,  but  duriug  the 
hottest  weather,  and  when  the  hills  are 
parched  1^  the  heat,  or  the  grass  cousnmed 
■by  fi»,  th«  SBigle  families,  in  which  tiiey 
oommonly  nuage  the  hills,  congregate  into 
heidfif  ai^  strike  deep  into  the  great 
woods  and  valleys;  bat  after  the  first  show- 
ers, and  when  verdure  begins  to  re-appear, 
tfaey  ^in  disperse,  and  range  about  freely. 
In  wet  and  windy  weather,  they  again  re- 
sort to  the  valleys,  to  escape  its  inclemency, 
and  also  to  avoid  a  species  of  fly  or  gnat 
which   hairaases   them  greatly.     In  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  they  regularly 
descend  to  the  plains,  for  the  purpose  of 
licking  the  earth  impregnated  with  natron 
or  Boda,  which  seems  as  essential  to  their 
well>doing  as  common  salt  is  to  the  domes- 
tioanimal  when  keptin  hilly  tracts.  The 
chief  food  of  the  bison  seems  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing grasses  and  plants : 

Tadonjao  cody  |Aipee!eBorSacckaraninBed 

Vdlam  pillcM   f   for  tbatoh. 

SS''*'®^"  P'l*~-  )  Eicmui!  commnnis,  Castor 
Tba^oottay  mooltoo^    ^jj  ^^^^ 

Uallam  pllloo....         Anthystiriapolystaobia,  Roxb. 

Caaiiram  pUloo  }  ^Sm°^  muticam,  Wild  cho- 

Gheeram   Broom  frrass.  (Aristida). 

,    -  ■)  A  Bpeoies  or  ConvolTuloB,Ipo. 
Cattoocoranganleaf  }  atapbylina  ? 

but  they  will  eat  with  avidity  every  species 
(tf  grain  commonly  cnUivated  on  the  hills. 
The  Bison  particularly  is  so  fond  of  the 
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Ararjiy  coftay   (Dolichos  lablab,  Ainslie), 
Country  bean,  when  in  blossom,  that  they 
will  invade,  and  destroy  fields  of  it,  in  open 
daylight,  in  despite  of  any  x-esistance  the 
villagers  can  offer.    In  otlier  respechs  it  is  a 
very  inoffensive  animal,  very  rai-ely  attacking 
any  one  it  encounters,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  single  bull  driven  from  the  herd.    Such  a 
one  has  occasionally  been  known  to  take  up 
his  location  in  some  deep  bowery  jungle,  ajid 
deliberately  quarter  himself  on  the  coltiva- 
tion  of  the  adjacent  villages.   The  villagers, 
though   ready  to   assist  Europeans  in  the 
slaughter  of  Bison,  -will  not  themselves  des- 
troy  them  (the  inviolability  of  the  cow  ex-' 
tending  to   the  Bison)  ;  and   so  bold  does 
this  free-booting  animal  become  in  conse- 
quence, that  it  has  been  known  to  drive  the 
ryots  from  the  fields,  and  delibei-ately  devour 
thepi-odnce.    But  in  general  it  is  a  timid 
animal,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  within 
gun-shot  of  them.    The  period  of  gestation 
is  with  the  Bison  the  same  as  with  the  do- 
mesticated animal ;  they  drop  their  young 
in  the  months  of  September  and  Octobw- 
It  seems  a  alow  growing  animal.   A  oaif  no 
had  for  three  years  was  evidently  in  every 
respect  still  a  mer^  calf.    They  seem  very 
difficult  to  rear.  He  had  known  it  attempted 
at  different  ages,  but  never  know  the  Miimal 
to  live  beyond  the  third  year.  The  calves  ho 
had,  never  became  in  any  degree  domesti- 
cated :  the  domesticated  cow  could  never  be 
induced  to  snckle  them.     Tlie  persever- 
ing ferocity  of  the    bison  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayan  range,  described  by  Mr.  Ho^g- 
Bon,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  the 
animal  in  the  Bouthern  forests.  When 
wounded,  it.  is  trne,  it  charges  its  assailant 
with  determined  courage,  and  in  many  in- 
stances causes  much  injury. 

The  following  details  exhibit  the  families, 
genera  and  principal  species  of  mammals 
in  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 

Obdbh  Pusutkb. 


Fam.    S111IAD.S,  Monkeys. 
Qoadramana.  I  CatwrhmBe,  0«iffr«'/- 

Het^theci,  van  Haiven.  \  . 

Sub-fam.    Simianse,  Apes. 
Troglodytes  niger,  Chimpanzee,  Africa. 
Troglodytes  gorilla,  Gorilla,  Africa. 
Simia  satyrus,  Orang-utan  of  Borneo. 
Simia  morio,  Orang-utan  erf  Sumatra. 

8uh-fam.  HylobatinBe,  Gibbons  of  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  Malayana. 

Hylobates  hoolook,  Hoolook  ■  of  Assam, 
Cachar,  Khassia,  and  Sylhot.  a 

Hylobatea  lai*,  Gibbon  oC  Tenasserimf 
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Uylobatos  agilis.  Gibbon  of  Malftv  peuin- 
Bola,  OthoTB  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

JUonketfg. 
Qen.    Presbytia  Illiger. 

Semnopi^ieoiiSi  F.  Cvmvr. 
Han^miui,  H.  |  LaDgor.  H. 

Prosbytis  ontollnH. 
Sitnia,  Dajrean.  \  P.  anoliiaos, 


Lanffur, 

Hanimuui, 

Wannr, 


Ell. 

Uahr- 

Can. 
Eso. 


H.  MakuT, 
II.  Masya, 
M  A  u  K  BeiigallAcgur, 

common  in  Bengal  and  Central  Iiulia. 

Presbytia  sehistaceoe,  Hodgs.  Horn/. 
HimalayaaLangnr,  Eng.  I  Latigiir, 
Kubiip,  Bhot.  I  Kamba  Snha, 

oocnra  throaghoat  the  Himalayas. 

Presbytia  priamus,  Ell.^  Bhj.,  Horsf. 
Hodras  Langar,      Eno.  |  Gandaagi, 
inhabits  the  eastern  aido  of  the  peninanla 
and  the  north  of  Oeylon. 

Presbytia  Johnii,  Jerdm. 

Siima  Johnii, 
Somnopitheous 
niierii, 


Hind. 
Lbpch. 


Semiu^itheciui  enoalla- 

tiis,  la.  Oeqff. 

Somnopithecii9  hypolen- 
cos,  Blyth.  Horsf. 


Piaker. 
Dasaa- 

Schim. 

Somnopithociis  Johnii, 
ran  ofMairttn. 

The  Malabar  Langnrj  of  Travoncore, 
Coobin,  Malabar  and  SontJi  Oanaro. 

Presbytia  jabatas,  Jerdon. 
Seninopitheeus  Johnii,  Waijner,  Blyth,  Martin. 
The  Noilgherry  Langur,  of  Neilgherries, 
Animally,  Puhiey  and  Wynaad,  not  below 

s,500  and  3,000  feet. 

Presbytia  pileafcna,  I}ly£lh.t  Sylhet,  Cachar, 
Gbittagong. 

Presbytis  barbei,  Blyth.  interior  of  Tip- 
porah  Hills.  . 

Presbytis  obsonros,  JSeuJ.,  Mergni. 

Presbytis  phayrei,  Blyth.,  Araknn. 
'  Prosbytis  albo-cioereas,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula. 

Presbytea  cephalopteras,  Blyth,  Ceylojv 
Presbytes  arsinos,  Blythf  Ceylon. 

Svth-ftim.   Papioninie,  Baboons. 
The  trae  baboonn  of  Africa  and  moDkoy- 
liko  baboons  of  India. 

Inuns  silenns,  Jcnhtii.  Lion-monkey. 

^imialeanimKlrinAjShaiP.  |  SilonuB  voter,  Qray,  Uhj. 

Hots, 

Nil-bandar,  BsTto.  ]  Nella-manthi,  Hal. 

W.  Ghats,  Cochin,  Travancorc. 
Innos  rbesns,  Jerdon.  ' 


Inoliis  orythrwu^  Sehreb. 


Pithox  oinops,  ffwa. 

III. 


MAMMAJilA. 

Bengal  moakoy,       Eso,  [  Marcttt-bMiuir, 

Baador,  Hind.  I  Bannr. 

Morkot,  Bbko.  f  Soha, 

Pijo,  Bbot.  I 

Inhabits  nearly  all  India. 

Innns  pelopg,  Jardon. 
Haoacas  AjBameorii,  UcLdtmd,  Hon/.  Btfi 

The  Hill  monkey,  high  vp  on  the 

soorie  Hills. 

Inuns  Sikkameosis,  Jordan. 

Kacaoiu  Sikavwa^  Hodgaon. 

lunns  nomestrinos,  Jerdon.  Team 
and  Malayana. 

Innns  leoninns,  Blyth.  Arakan. 
Xonna  arotoides,  J«.  Qeoffroy.  Ai^tn 

€fen.    MacacQS  radiatos,  Jerdon. 
Simia  ainica,  Lirm.  EU.  Ely.  HorsJ 


Mnnga, 

Hadms  Monkey, 

Bandar, 

Mak&dn. 


Cax. 
Esq. 
H. 
MAHa. 


Wannr,  UAULrfS 
Eei-da,  Mask,  oflit 
Koti, 

Vella  MonOii, 


All  over  Southern  India. 

Macacus  pile&tna,  Shaw^  of  Ceylon. 
Maoacns  corbonarioa,  P.  Utmierfit  Bi 
Macacna  qruomolgosi  Idnn.  of  Ban 

Fam.  Lbhobios.  The  Lemnrs, 
of  Madagaaoar,  one  genus  of  Afnca  a 
or  tbraa  from  Lidia  and  Malajana. 

Nycticebus  tardigradns,  Jerdon. 

StenopsJavaaioua^Hctor.  ]  K.  BengateuBia, 

I  Hot, 

Slow  paced  Lemur,  Sho.  |  la^wati  banar, 
Lajja  baoar,         Bbnq.  |  Shartnindah  billj, 

Foand  in  Bengal,  Bangporo  and  Du 
Nytioebna  javauicns,  Blyih,  of  Jart. 

lioris  gracilis,  Jerdon. 
I      Lomor  Cey ionicus,  Fischer,  BlytK 
Tevangar,  Tau.  |  The  elender  lemnr, 

Dewautai  pilli.        Tel.  j  Sloth,  of 

f  onad  in  Ceylon,  and  Southern  ludia 
Tarsinm  a  gonus  of  Java. 
Fam.  GALBOprrHBCio.£,  Flying  Xjooi 
Gen.  Galeopithecna,  natives  of  Mala; 
Sub-Ordeb:   CHEIR0PT£BA.  Bats. 

Favi    Ptkbopodidj:.  Frngivoroaa 
Many  of  the  Pteropos  bats  inhabit  Mala; 
Ceylon,  India,  Burmali,  Malacca,  Java. 

Pteropus  Kdwardsi,  Jerdon. 

P.  mediaa,  Temm.  lP.  Aaaanaisi^  McLxOt 

P.  louoocophalus,  i/odj.  ^  _  Elipij/th. 
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Bkho. 
Ibawali,  Can. 
f  fox  bat,  Baa. 

>• 

H. 


Bar-b^;nl, 

Sikat  yelUy 
Sika  rayi, 


IIlSD, 

Mauk. 

TKt. 


in  Cejlon,  India  aud  fiormali. 

Dpns  Lescbenaitltii,  Jerdon. 

BBdiu,    Kdaart.  |  Fulvons  Fox-bat,  Eng. 

s,  Caniatic  and  Trichinopoly. 

opos  ednHs,  Java,  and  Malacca. 

Dpns  Doasnmiefiit  1m.  Omf*  oontment 


iterns  ma^natas,  ■Terdon. 

P.  ttiiteaoheUae,  aVmin. 

m.  Blv.  Hortf. 

Eko. 


Basa.  t  Small  Fox  bat, 
jffaoat  all  India  and  Ceylon. 

pteros  affinis,  Gray^  Himalaya,  a 
of  0.  marginatuB. 

glosBQs  minimus,  Jerdon. 

Pteropus  minimna. 
erim  and  Malajana. 

YlMFTlUDf. 

ram.  l^^ennaiincD. 

lenna  lyxa,  Jtrdoo>. 

I  M.  sehiitaooe,  Hodgs.  BZi/. 
I  BortS, 

I  eared  Vampire  bat,  over  all  India. 

Senna  spectrum,  Jerdon.  Caehmire 

I  bat 

enna  Horsfieldii,  Slyth,  of  Te- 
spasmaf  Idnn.  Ceyjon  and 

-Jam.  Bhinolopbinto,  Leafy  nosod  bats. 

ilophvs  pemiger,  Jerdoii,  Eodg.  Blyth. 
Tmm.  ;  Largs  leaf  bat.  £ko. 

?  Malabar  ?  Java  ?  Darjeeling. 

ilopbvs    mitratiis,  Bhf(k. 
MHred  leaf  bat.  Eno. 
1»8Ba,  MasBori  ?  Central  India. 

QoU^has  Inctos,  Hffrsf.  Java. 

biolophns  tragatne,  Hodg.  Blyth. 
Dark  brown  leaf  bat.  Eko. 
,  MuBSOorie. 

inolophos  Pearsoni,  Uorsf.  Blyth. 

Feanons  leaf  bob.  Sxo. 
Jt^g,  Mnssooxie. 


MAMMALIA. 
Bhinolopbns  affinis,  Horitf.  Blylh. 

Rmbidn^        JTsZoort.  |  R.  oinerasoem,  KeUuiH.' 
Allied  leaf  bat.  Eva. 

Malabar?  Ceylon,  Bnrmah,  Malayana. 

Rbinolopbns  rouzt.  Tern.  Blyth. 
B.  lopiduB,  Bly.  \  Knfons  loaf  bat^  E:ro. 

Malabar,  Calcutta,  Colgocg,  Massoorie. 
Bhinolophna  macrotis,  Hod,  Bly. 

Large  eared  leaf  bat.  Eno. 
Himmalaya,  Nepal, -JMussoorie. 

Ehinolophnn  aubbadina,  Kodg.  Bh/th. 

Bay  leaf  bat.  Eko. 
Nepal,  Himalaya. 

KhinolopbuB  br&yitarsns,  Bly.  Darjeeling. 

Several  species  of  Rbinolopbns  occur  in 
the  Malayan  islands,  China  and  Japan. 

Hipposideros  armifjef,  Sn.  Bn. 
H.  nobilis,  var.   Blyih.  1  Large  horse-ehoe-bat,  Ena. 

Nepal,  Muasoorie,  Daijeeling. 

Hipposideros  lankadeva,  KeL  Ceylon. 
Hipposideros  nobilis,  Oanior.  Bnrmab, 
Ceylon  and  Malay  peninsula. 

Hipposideros  speoris,  Bl.  El. 

H.  api(5u!atiis,  Gray.  \  B.  DukhunensH  Sylcea, 
fl.  peDicillatns,    „     |  Indian  Horse  shoe-bat  Eng. 

.  India  generally,  Ceylon,  Archipelago. 

Hipposideros   cenerasceus,  Bly. 

Ashy  borae-shoe-bat  Eng. 
Punjab,  Salt  Bange. 

Hipposideros  murinns,  Jerdon. 

Rhinolopbnfi  fttlgens,  EIL  Blytlt, 
Littte  borse  shoe-bat. 

S.  India,  Ceylon,  Nicobars,  Burmah,  Mala- 
yana. 

Hipposideros  larratua,  Honf.  Barmah, 
Malayana,  Sylhet. 

Hipposideros  insignis,  Oam^or.  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros  nobiUa,  Oanior.  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Hipposideros   diadema,    Cantor.  Malay 

Peninsula. 

Hipposideros  galeritos,  Cantor,  l&klay 
Peninsula. 

Ccelops  Fritbii,  Bhf.  Taillesa  bat  of  Siin- 

derbans. 

Ebinopoma  Hardwickii,  Oray,  Blyth.  The 
long  tailed  leaf-bat  of  all  India,  Barmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycteris  Javanica,  Oeqff.  Java,  Malacca. 
Fam.  N0CTIL10NI02. 
Sub-Fam.  Taphozoinsa. 
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Taphozous  longimandEi,  Hard.  BhjUi. 

fulvidas.  B/ytlu 


T.  brevimanoa, 
T.  cantori. 


Bliifth. 
iilytli. 

The  long>ariued  bat  of  all  ludia. 

Taphozous  melanopogon,  Tevim.  Horsf. 
The  black  bearded  bat  of  Ganara,  Malajana. 

Tapbozons  sacoolaimnB,  XWm.  Blijth. 
t.  CTOSBUH,  Blyth.  I  T.  polchor,  Slliot. 

The  white-bellied  bafc  of  Madras,  Mala^ 
yana. 

Taphozous  bicolor,  Temm.  £.  Indies  ? 
Embailonara  species  from  Java. 

8ub-fam.  Nocfcilonioae. 
Kyctinomas  plicainSf  Jerdon. 

VMpertilio  plioatiu,  Bueh.  Ely.  \  N.  dilatatiu,  Horsf. 
.N.  Bengalenaia.  Oeoff.  \  N.  tenuia,  Horif. 

The  wrinkled  lip-bat;  of  Madras,  Calontta. 

Ghraromeles  torqnafcas,  of  Java. 

Fam.  Vespebtilionid*. 

Suh-fam.  Scotophilinea. 
Soatophilos  aerotinas,  Jerdon. 
Veapertilio  nootnla,  ^«of.  [  Silkj  bat,  Bxe. 

Europe,  Himalayat  Tyne  range  beyond 
Mossoorie. 

Scotopbilas  leisleri,  Jerdon. 

Veflpertilio  doByoarpos  Leitleri,  Blyth, 

Hairy  armed  bat  and  the  Tyne  Bange, 
of  the  Himalaya. 

■  Scotophilas  pachyoniTis,  Jerdon,  the  thick 
muzzled  bat  of  India  r* 

Sootophilns  Goromandelianns,  Jerd. 
Eerivoula  Sylcesii,  Qrey.  Ell. 

The  coromandel  bat  of  all  India. 

Scotophilas  lobatas,  Jerd. 

Tespertilio  abramns,  Temm. 
The  lobe-eared  bat  of  India. 
SoofcopbiLuB  faliginosns,  Jerd. 

Nyctlo^na  afcrntoa,  Btyih. 
The  smoky  bat  of  l^Tepal. 
Scotophilas  folvidns,  EU,  Tenasserim. 
Scotophilas  pamiloidea,  China. 

Ifoctttlinia  nootnla,  Qray, 

Vespertilio  lasioptema,  8eK  1  V.  labiata^  SodsFt .  Bly... 
V.  altiTolanB,  WiiUt.  \ 

The  noctnle  bat  of  England,  Nepanl. 
Flies  high. 

Kyoticejns  heathii,  Horsf.  Bl. 

lArgo  yelltnr  bat.  Esa. 

Southern  and  Central  India. 
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Nycticejna  lateus,  Blyih. 
N.  flaveoliu.  Hortf.       J  Bengal  yeilovbaL  : 

All  India,  Assam,  Burmah. 

Nycticejas  Temminckii,  Jerd. 
Vespertilio  belanger,  Get^.  \  T.  nootnlino^  b.  I 

The  common  yellow  bat  of  Iiidt%  ] 

mab,  Malayana. 

Kycticejna  oastanen^  Gr.  fily. 

Chesnnt  bat.  Ehb. 
Bengal,  Burmafa,  Malayans. 
Nyoticejns  atratns,  Bh/th, 
Sootophilua  Mtginonu,  Sly.  \  Sombre  bat 
Daijeeling. 

Ifycticejus  canos,  Bly&. 
Sco.  Uaderas-pattuiu,  Qray.  |  Bxmrj  bat. 
All  India. 

Nycticejas   omatns,  Blyih.  • 
Ebrlequin  bat  Bao. 

Darjeeling. 

Nycticejas  niTicolns,  Hod.  Sor^. 

Alpine  bat.  Eiro. 
Near  the  snows  of  Sikkim. 

Svb-Fam.  Yespertllioniiiis. 
Iiaaiunia  Pearsoni,  Horsf,  BL 

Nootolinia  laaiin,  Hodgaon. 
The  hairy  winged  bat  of  Daijeeliag. 
Marina  Bailing,  jerd. 
N.  lamnra,  Bodg.  |  L.  pBarsoni, 

The  pig  bat  of  Daijeeliog,  Malayan.' 
Marina  formosa,  Jerd.  The  beaafiM 

VeBpertilio,         Hodg.  I  Nyctioejns  TicMli, 
^riroala,         Cray.  |  N.  isabellinai, 

Central  India,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Darjedfl 

Kerivoula  picta,  Jerd., 
Vespertilio  keriTonlo,  Boddaerl  |  .Painted  bat 

All  India,  Bnrmafa,  Halayana. 

Kerivoala  pallida,  Blyth.  The  pale| 
ed  bat  of  Chybassa. 

KertToala  papilloss,  Jerd.  Thepi^d 
bat  of  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Java.  Saiun 

Kerivonla  tennis  ?  T«ne*. 

Veqiertilio  tenoia 
Java,  Sumatra. 
EieriTonla  hardwickii.  Tomes. 

,     VeBpertOio  Bardwi(^ 
Java,  Samatra. 

Vespertilio  caliginosns, 

Unstaohoed  bot^  E»a. 

India. 
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Vespertflio  siligorensi%  Hodg.  Hon/. 

Terai  bat,  E»o, 
Siligorro  in  the  Sikkim  Terai. 

Vespertilio  darjelinf^nsis,  Hodg.  The 
Darjeoling  bat,  ig  like  V.  myBtaoinca  of 
Borope. 

"Vespertilio  Blythii,  7>miflf.  Nuseembad. 
"Vespertilio  Mtversos,  SliflL  Ror$f.  ' 

Hainan  bat,  Bng. 
Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Barmah. 

VMpertilio  Horsfieldi,  Temm. 

T.  tralatibiu,  Horgf, 
Ifalnyan  peninania  and  Jara. 

TespertiKo  tralatif.ns,  Tsrnm.  of  the  Mala- 
ynn  peninsula  and  J»va. 

Myotifl  mnrinofl,  Jerd. 
Vespertilio  Tunrinai,  GBorr.  |  Koom  like  bat,  Skg- 
Kurope,  Moasoori. 

Myotis  Theohaldi,  Slyth. 

H.  pallidiventris,  Hodo.  Bitth. 
Theobold's  mouBe  bat  of  Cashmire. 

Sdlyoiis  parripM,  Blyth. 

H.  pipiatrellw,  Blt. 
Small  footed  mooaa  bat  of  Unssooriek 

.  Myoiia  lepidas,  BlyVi,  Candahar. 
Ifyotis  berdmorei,  Blytk.  Tenaaserim. 

Flecotns  aaritna,  Jerd, 

PL  lioiiioohrona,  Hodo.  |  PI.  Dariilingeiuis,  HoDQ. 

Loi^  e»red  bat,  Gnq. 
'  Darjeeling. 

Plecotos  timorensis,  Oeof.  Timor. 

Barbastellas  commauis,  Or.  BL 

V.  barfaMteltaa,  Sohebb.  |  B.  danbeutoni,  Bm>. 

The  barbateUebat  o£  Himalaya,  Uassoori, 
Kepal. 

Barbasidlos  leuoomelna,  Jerd. 
Bed  Sea. 

BarbastelluB  macrotis,  Jerd. 

Y.  maorotia,  Tum. 

Samatra, 

Nyctophilns  Geoffroyi,  Leach. 

The  large  eared  leaf  bat  of  Europe,  Aos. 
Iralia,  Mnssooiie. 


OftDBB  iHSBonvou.  ItiBectirorona  Ham- 
mala. 

Fani.    TiLFipiE,  Mules. 
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Talpa.micrara,  Hodg.  Blyih. 

T.  cryptura,  ^tth. 
Pariara,  j,,,,  |  B^y^  kantyem,  Bni& 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Talpa  macmra,  Hodg. 

_        Long  tailed  mole,  Bvo. 
Sikkim. 

Talpft  lencara,  Blyth.  SyThet,  Tenasserim. 
Taipa  mogara,  Temm.  Japan. 

Urotriohus  talpoides,  Japan.  ■ 

Fam.   SoBBCiDx,  Shraws. 

Sorex  cseralesceus.  Shaw.  Blyth, 


Sorex  Tndicns, . 
S.  siffanteus, 
Chachnndi, 
Musk  rat 

All  India. 


Rim 
Eve. 


S.  Sonnerati, 
S.  cnyoBonu^ 
Soodell, 
Huk^ihrew', 


Oaorr. 
Gur. 
Can. 
Sxe. 


Sorex  mnrinns,  T/in,  BlytK 


S.  mjosnma, 
S.  Swiubim, 


PALtAS. 

Bltth. 


3-  viridHoem^  Blxth. 


Monn  colored  shrew,  End. 
Sorex  nemoriragns,  Hodgson. 
S.  mnriQDs,        Hobsi.  \  Nepal  wood  Shrew,  Eya. 
N^pal,  Sikkim. 

Sorex  Griffithu,  Eorsf.  Khassia  hills. 
Sorex  serpen  tarina.  Is.  Qeoff. 
S.  Eandlamu,  Kelaart.  |  Raf^goent  Shrew. 
Ceylon,  S.  In^a,  Burmah,  Tena88ei*im. 

Sonx  heterodon,  Bhjthy  Kfaassia  Hills. 
Sorex  sainratior,  Hod^.  Daijeeling. 
Sorex  Tytleri,  Blyih.   The  Dehra  shrew. 
Dehra  Dboon. 

Sorex  soccatna,  Bly.  Hodgton,  Hairy 
footed  shrew.    Nepal,  Sikkim,  Mussoorie. 

Sorex  niger.  Ell  Horsf.  Neilgherry  wood 
shrew.    Neilgherry  Hills. 

Sorex  leacops,  Hodge. 

Long  tailed  shrew,  Exo, 

Nepal. 

Sorex  HodgBoni.  Bly^. 

Nepal  Pigmy  ihrBw,  B«a^ 

Nepal. 

Sorex  PeiToteki,  Duvernoy. 

Neilgherry  Pigmy  shrew,  Sho. 

Mysore,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan. 

Sorex  micronjnc,  Blyth,  smalLclawed  pig- 
ray  shrew  of  Western  Himalaya. 

Sorex  melanodon,  Blyth.  Black-ioothed 
jHgmy  shrew  of  Calcutta. 

Sorpx  Sikimensis,  Hodg.  Daijeeling 
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Sorex  oligurns,  Hbdfl^.  Darjeeling. 
Sorex  maomrnB,  Hodg.  » 
Sorex  holO'Sericeos,  Hodg.  „ 
Sorex  tennicaudns,  Hodgs.  „ 
Sorex  fermginena,  Kel.  Ceylon. 
Sorex  montanns,  n 
Sorex  kelaarti,        »  *t 
Sorex  purpurascenB,  Ten^. » 
Sorex  HorsGeldii,  Tome8  „ 
Sorex  foHpnosus,  Blyth,  TecaaBemn. 
Sorex  nndipes; 

Sorex  atrataa,         „  Khaaaya. 
Sorex  nlbinns,  „  China. 

Sorex  pulohellas,  Licht.  Central  Asia. 

Sorioalns  nigreacens,  Jerd.  • 


Coraira,  Geat,  Blyth. 
6,SiUmeTisis,IIoDG.Hoasr. 
Tang-Zhing,  Lkp. 


S.  atorrimas, 
Ting-Zhing, 


Bltth 
Hodg* 
Shot- 


Mouse-tailed  shrew  of  Sikkim,  Nepaul. 

Croaaopas  himalaioos,  Gray.  - 
OoDg*1agDiyii,       LiKH.  |-Choopitai,  Bhot. 
The  Himalayan  water-shrew  of  Sikkim. 

Coraira  alpina,  Jerdon. 
BorexoaadatD8,B(«ia«wi.BLT.  1  Alpine  ahrew,  Eko. 
Enrope,  Sikkim, 

OoTBira  Kewera-elia,  Kel  of  Ceylon. 

I'erocnlaa  maeropns,  Kel. 

Sans:  maon^nu,  Bltth. 

Ceylon. 

Myogalea  (mygale)  or  mnak  rat  of  N. 
America.  The  scaly  tails  of  this  shrew  are 
imported  into  India. 

^am,  Ebihacbidjb,  Hedgehogs. 
ErinacenB  coUarisj  Gray.  Blyth, 

E.  Grayi),  Bonnet. 
N.  I.  Hedgehog,  N.  W.  Provinces,  Punjab, 
Sindh. 

Erinacens  mioropns.  Blyfh. 
£.  nndiventriis      Hoasr.  ]  E.  conaria,  G»at. 
South  India,  Neilgberries. 

^risacens  mentalis,  Gray.  India. 
BrinaoeuB  spatangns,  Bmn.  .  Himalayas. 
Erinaceua  Grayii,  Betm.  Himalayas. 
!@rinacens  auritos,  PaUtu.    Central  Asia. 
Erinooeus  m^alotis,  SZ^.  A^hanistan 

Tnpaia  EUiotti,  Water,  fit. 

Uadiaa  Tree  shrew,  Eho. 

Eastern  Ghata. 


Topaia  peguana,  Less. 


1.  B«laDgeri>  Wagnbr. 
Kslli  taQg-sbiog,  Lxr. 

Sikldin. 


T.  femigiiiea,Var.  Bltth. 
Sikkim  tree  shrew. 


Cm 
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Tnpsda  Jaranica,  Javik 
Tnpaia  t&na,  Somatra. 
Tnpaia  marina,  Borneo.. 

OftDXB.  CABNTVOEA  or  Beasts  of 

Fem  sormaleB,  Qray.  \  Secnndatea.  ^ 
Teibb.  PLiNTiOBADAjWalk  onBoleoffil 
Fapi.  TJESiDjB.  The  Bears. 
ITrsus  isabelliouB,  Hors.  Blyth. 

Ursaa  syriRCUB,    Hmp  ?  I  Harput, 
Barf  ka  reetoh,  H.  Drin-mor, 

Bbalu,  HisD.  I 

The  Snow  Bear,  brown,  yellow,  gray, 
ver.bear  of  Himalayas. 

TTraus  Tib^tanns,  F.  Ow.  Blyth. 

U.  torqaatus,  Schtwi.  I  U-  fewx,  I 
Bhala,  Hrsa.  |  Thorn,  3 

Bhalak,  Bekq.  |  Bona,  & 

Himalayan  blaok  Bear,  Himalaya, 

UrsuB  Malayanua,  Bnrtnah,  Aialua, 

Malayan  peninsula. 

Uraufl  euryspilus  of  Borneo. 

TTrsna  labiatna.  Ell.  Blain.  Blyth. 

Bradyptis  nrsinns,  Bhaw.  Bhain 

MelurBM  lybicuB,  Meyer.  Beetoh 

Riksha,  Bansc.  EaratU, 

Aswail,  Mahe.  Tend,  I 

Elugn,  Tsr..  Baaiu^ 

Kaddi,  .  Can. 

Indian  black  bear  or  aloth-bear,  hH 
mark  on  breast.    All  India. 

Ailurus  fulgens,  F.  Ouv.  BIy.  Hard. 
A.  Oohraoeim,  fiodys. 
Wah,  Hbfal.  j  Saknam, 

Wahdonka,         Bhot.  |  Nqgalya-poi^ 
Sannam,  Lap.  | 

Bed-cai-bear,  S.  B.  HJma]ay^K^: 

kim. 

TfitBI.    SlHI-PLABTtOBaDA.  Blytk 
The  Badgers,  Weasela,  and  ottan. 
Mustelidea  of  Blyth. 

Fam.  Melidides,  Badger  like 
ArotonyX  coiluia,  Ouv  Blyik. 


Hog-la 


MydaDB,   Gray.  Hardte.  I  A.  laonyz, 
Bhalu-Sor,  HiSD.  |  Bear-isg, 

Nepal,  Sikkim,  E^  Bengal,  AaBain,Sj 

Arakan. 

Arctonyx  twroides  of  Sylhe^ 

Mellivora  Indica,  Jerdon. 


UtaitazaB  inanritas, 

HodfB. 

Bijn,  HufD. 
Biyu-Vrhawar,  Ixi- 


Indian  badger.    Al  India. 
Melea  albo-golaris,  Blyth 
Tibet. 


Ratelnslodkn^ 

Tanlfcar•d^ 

BhqroUial, 
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T«iidealeucura,  BlytJi.  Tum-plia of  Tibet. 
Meles  albo-gnlariB  of  Tibet. 

Helictis  nipalensie,  Jerd, 
Gnlo.         Eodg.  Blyth.  \  Oker,  Nkp. 
Nepal  WolTeriue,  Nepal. 
Heliotis  orientaUs,  Malayana. 
Fern.  Mdmilidji,  Weasels,  and  Martena, 
Martes  flarignla,  Jerdon. 


Kmtola,  Bodd.  Blyth. 
M.  Rardwiokii,  Hor^f. 


Gatidiotis  chrysogaster, 

Jardine. 
Martei  Ghratkiiuii,  „ 
Aniar,  Shot. 
SakkB,  Lbpch. 
iDdian  Marten,  Svo. 


HaL  Sampns  NbMUL. 
TBtntarala,  Kaxaon. 
Uasiah,  Shot, 

India,  Malayana. 

Martes  toufcens  Hodgson.  Tibet,  Ladak 
ais  1 1,000  feet  Afghanistan,  Pesbawair,  Qa.  ? 
M.  abietum  of  Europe. 

Mas  tela  zibelUna,  Blyth. 

Tibefa  Sable  marten,  Ekq, 

Moatela  «ab-faemacbalatia,  Hodg.  Blyth. 

K.  hamendlfl,  Blytli.  I  Sang-kinir,  I'^P^^- 
Zimiong,  BhoU  ]  Kran,  Cashnu 

Himalaya  weasel  of  Himalaya,  Nepal, 
Cashmere. 
Mastela  erminra, 

Thestoati  the  ermine, 
W.  Himalaya,  Nepal. 

Mustela  kathiab,  Hod.  Blyth. 
M.  aoriTenter,  Hodg,        \  Kathiah  njal.  Nbp. 
Yellow-bellied  weasel  of  Nepftl,  Himalaya, 
•  Botan. 

Mustela  strigtdorsa,  Horsf.  Hod. 
Striped  weasel  of  Sikkim. 

Mastela  HorsfieWii,  Gray.  Botan. 

Mastela  temon,  Hodg.  Tibet. 
.  Mastela  canigala. 

Mnstela  nudipes,  F.  Cm'.  Java,  Malayana. 

Mastela  sarmatica,  PalUu. .  N.  and  Central 
Asia,  Afghanistan. 

Mastela  sibirica  FaUaSf  China,  is 
Hodgsoni  of  Gray. 

Mastela  larvata. 

FntoTini  Tibetanns,  Hodgs. 

Tibet. 

S^Fam.   Lntrinse,  Otters. 
Oen.    Lntra  nwr,  F.  Cw. 

h.  Chinensia,  Gray. 


M. 


MAMMALIA. 

Imtra  vnlgaris,  Erxlehen  Bl, 
L.  moniionla,  Uodgsm  T  \  The  HiU  Otter. 
Inner  Himalayas. 

Lntra  auro-brannea,  Hodgs.  Himalayas, 
Neilgherries?  Ceylon  monntains  ? 

Lntra  monticola,  Hodge. 

L.  Vulgaris  apnd  Jerdon  of  Himalaya. 

Lntra  bnraiig,  Raffies.  Baraugia  varang, 
Qray.    Malayan  peninsala. 

Lntra  kutnb,  Qray,  Hugel.  Kashmir. 

Lutra  leptonyx,  Horttf.  Blyth.  Clawlesa 
Otter. 

Aonyx  Horsfiel^-  Omy.  |  Aot^xSiUioensis,  Bodgs* 
L.  iadigitata,         Hody.  | 

Chnsam  BuoT.  |  Sariani,  LiP. 

Tribe.  DiQiTiaaiDA.  Walk  on  the  digits, 
typical  camiTora,  very  qoick  and  speedy. 

Fam.  FblidjE  or  Cat  faribe,  lions,  tiger, 
leopai^,  cats  and  lynxes. 

Five,  the  Hon,  pard,  oheeta,  ohana  or  wild 
oat,  and  the  Caraoal  or  l^nx,  are  oommoa  to 
A&ica  and  India. 

Seven,  the  tiger,  pard,  clonded  leopard, 
marbled  tiger  cat,  large  tiger  cat,  leopard 
cat  and  bay  oat,  are  common  to  India, 
Assam,  Bnrmah  and  Mfdayana,  and  three  of 
the  seven,  viz.,  the  clonded  cat,  marbled  cat 
and  bay  cat  occnr  in  the  S.  B,  Himalaya. 

One,  the  ounoe,  is  an  ontlayer  of  Central 
Asia :  and  <mly  three,  the  F-  jerdoni,  F. 
rubiginasa,  and  F.  torqnata,  appear  pecaliar 
to  the  peninaala  of  India. 

Qen.    Felis  leo,  Linn,    The  Asiatic  lion. 

F.  AsiatioaB  ;  F.  gajmttenoia,  8m4e,  Benn.  Blutk. 

Untia  bog.  Hind,  in  Guz.  I  Babbar  Sher,  Sinn. 

and  CuTOH.  )  Singha,  » 
Sher,  SinD.  I  Shingal,   '  Bxnq. 

Allahabad,  Jnbbalpore,  Catch,  Goz,  Gwa- 

lior. 

Felis  tigris,  Linn.    The  tiger. 

Tii^ris  regalia,  Qray,  Blyth. 


L.  Indicui, 
faai  Icata, 
2(ir  nai, 
Jal'Diaqjer, 


Hind. 
Cas. 
Uahb. 


L.  Tarayensis,  Hodft<m. 

BU.  Blyth. 

Ud}  Hadt  Hind. 
TJdni,  Udbillan, 
In^an  otter,  X»Q. 


Ceylon,  India,  Hannah  Malayana. 


Bag ;  Ba^i,  Hind. 
Patayat  Bag, 
Sher;  Saerni,  „ 
» 

Tab,  BHAOULpoas. 
KaDgya.ohor,GoKi'"Kfo  as 
Pali.  .  Tkl. 
Pedda  pult, 

Strain  pnU,  Mal. 


Go-vagh,  Beko- 
Wahag,  Mahk. 
ITahar,   Csittul  India. 


Hall, 
Tsgh. 
Snhtong, 
Tulch 


Tib. 
Lsp. 

Bhot. 


All  India,  np  to  6000  or  7000  of  Himala' 
yas,  measares  np  to  1 0  fb.  2  in.  long. 

Felis  pardns,  Liim. 
F.  let^ardns,    Se&rabar.  |  Leopardos  nrioi,  Qraf. 
The  Pard,  Panther,  or  Le^trd,  Bus. 
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For.   a.  Larger. 

If.  ptu^iu,  Hodg. 
Leopard^  Btkbs. 
Panther,  Eko. 
Tendws,  HlifD. 
Chita,  OhUo-bag^  „ 
Adnaraf  „ 

ladia. 

Var,    b.  Smaller. 


HAIOCALIA. 

The  paother. 


F.  loopardus, 
Aauea, 
Chiniia  puli, 
BorkaJ, 
Bav-hira. 
Tahir  Hbt, 
Sik,  . 


Temm. 
SIahk. 
Tbl. 

GOHUI. 

Tib. 


F.  loopardus, 
V.  panlos, 

Leopard, 
GoT'bacha, 
Borbacha, 
Bibia-ba&  . 
Bibla, 

India. 


Hodg. 
Temin. 

Bhq. 
Hind. 


Baoei 


The  leopard. 

¥.  loDg^cBAdata,  VaiMc. 

Gbur-bay,  Simla 
Dheer-liay,  „ 
Lakkar-baga,  Himalaya. 
Kerkal,  Cam. 


melas,  Peron.  Black  leopard. 
F.  pemiger,  Hodg. 

C)eylon,In^,  HimalayR,  ARBam,Ma1ayan]i. 

Felis  nncia,  Selireber,  Blyih.  Hodg.  Ounce* 

V.  undoidea,  Bodg.  |  F.  it-bifi,  Shrenherg. 
F.  pardoB, 

Iker, 

falbJe^  Lap.  |  Snmr  Leopard,  Eno. 

Himala^nt  at  great  elevaiions  and  on  Tibetan. 
Bide. 

Felis  diardi,  Desm.  Blyth. 
Ft  BMOroeeUa^ 


Bodg. 
Fottw. 

Tib 
Bhot. 


Burrelhay, 
Thnr-mtg, 


SlULA 

Kanawar. 


T«mm. 
Bortf. 
Cloaded  leopard,  Ehq. 
Tungmar,  Lktoh. 


V.  nebalosa,  Gfrt^. 
F.  tnacroceloides,  Hodg, 
Zik,  Bhot. 
Lam>oIiittiaar  tbeEuas. 


S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bormah, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo. 

Felis  nebalosa,  Jerdon. 

Felia  diardi,  Blyth. 

Himalaya. 

Fdis  viverrina,  Benn.  Blyth. 


F.  Tiverrioeps, 


F.  Himalayaao,  JarHine. 
F.  Beugaleusla,  Bwh. 

Ham. 


Hodg. 
Sardw. 

F.  r^Iidogaater,  T«mm. 

Cfmg.  Blyth.  | 

lATge  Tiger  Cat,  E»o.  I  Bag-dasha,  Huf  D.  Bkmq. 
Uach-bagrul,  H.  | 

Bengal,  Barmah,  Malaywa,  China. 
Felis  mamonta,  Martin,  BlyiU. 


F.  Charltoni,  Qr.  BItfth.  Le<^iardaB  donti, 
F.  Ogilbii,  Hodg.   F.  diardi, 

F.  DuTaooelli,  „ 

Uarbled  Tiger  Cat,  Eno. 
Felis  Beogaiensis,  Deamoul. 


F.  Samatratia,  HorsJ. 
F.  JavanAOBifl,  Jtrd-  „ 
F.  minnta,  Tem. 


Bodg. 
Jerd. 


Hodg. 


F.  pardichrouB   

Lenpardus  cbiiiensia,  Or. 
L.  Reeveeii, 


F.  nadDlata, 
F,  KipalensiB 
Leopard  Cat, 


Hodg. 

E.\o. 


LSniotla, 
OIuuiB  BervatiBla^ 

.Wagati, 


F.  Huttonl, 
Leopard  aa 


Hilly  regiouE  of  Ceylou,  India,  Hiraali 
Tibet,  Assam,  Barmab,  Malayans,  S 
atra,  Java.  Fierce  and  variable. 

Felia  Nipalensis,  Vigort^  is  a  hybrid. 
Felis  Jerdoni,  BIr/th. 

F.  rubiginoaa,  Qtt^.  f 
Lesser  Leopard  cat,  Peninsnla  of  Indat 

Felis  anrata,  Temmiuck.  MoormiHaL 

F.  moormensiB,       Hodg.  I  F.  nigreaoni^ 
F.  Temminokii,     Vigors.  \ 
Uor^.  Blgth.  I 
Black  oat  Ehq.  |  Bay  cat 

Vepal,  Sikkim. 

FoUs  rubiginosa,  Is.  Geqf.  Belong. 
Felia  Jerdool,  Blyth. 
Roaty  spatted  cat,  Eno,  |  NamaUi  irflli, 
Ceylon,  India  Feiiinsnla. 

Felis  planioeps.  Vigors.  Malayana. 

Second  Ltnxivb  group. 

Felis  iorqnata,  F.  Oiw.  Blyth. 

F.  omata,  Gfray.  Eardw. 

Blyth. 

F.  serralina,  Jardine. 

Spotted  Wild  Cat,  Emo. 
Salt  Bangs  to  Central  India. 

Felis  ohftos,  Chdd,  F.  Ouv.  BIffth. 
F.  afflaia,  Oray.  Eca-dw.  |  F  jaoqnamtmti^A. 
F.  kutas,  PMrt.  I  p.  (lynchm)  oTtlh 

CnuUB  Ijbicni,  Ony. 
CommoQ  janglB  Cat,ENQ. 
Jangli  billi,  H. 
Btm-beral,  Bbho. 
Birka,  Bqauij>ore. 
Maut-bek.  Can. 
Kada-bek,  Waddak. 

All  India. 

Felis  caracal,  Sehreh,  Bhjth. 

Caracal  melanotis,  Gray  We\f. 
Red  Lynx,  Eno  !  Stsh^goeli, 

Arabia,  Persia,  Tibet,  Vindhya,  ifi 
Central  India,  N.  W.  J*n>Tinces,  Pan^ 

Fdis  Isabelliua,  Blyth.  Tibet 

Felis  mannl,  WAfih. 

F.  nigripectiu,  Hod^mii. 

Tibet. 

Felis  megalotis,  Temm.  Timor. 

Felis  jubata,  5cAtv&er. 
F.  gattati^      Hmnana.  (  F.  Tcnatk^ 


Kstaa, 

Bella-bek,  W 
Mota-Iafa  ntnasj 
Jinka  piUi, 
Chorm  poU, 
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UAHHALIA. 


bgleoptid, 


India. 

i-Fmn.   ViverrinjB,  Civets* 

rerra  zibetha,  Lin.^  Blyih. 

Igtleuns,      Gray.    V.  melannros,  Sodigt. 

flardw).    V.  orienlalis,  „ 

Groy.   V.  civettoiden,  Barsf. 

iCiret  Cat,     Kno.   Pada  gaola,  Ben. 

HiVD.   Bluaa,  ii'i».birala,  Nep. 

huidar.  Hud.  JlEjr,   Kong,  Bhot. 

South  East  of  Asiit. 


Sue 

HUfD. 


Chits  pali, 
Cbircha, 
I,     I  Sirmtgi, 
Be\q.  Ckoeta, 


TsL. 
Can. 
II 

Hind. 


r,  H(Ms.  j 

rica,  S.  W.  Asia,  India. 

spardas  japanenHia,  Oray,  Onpau. 
npardoa  bracbyuras,  SwinhoA,  Formosa. 


TiTEKRIDS. 

'font.  Hyenine,  Hysenas. 
rena  gtriata,  Zimmerman, 


Hyeoa,  EvG. 
Bind.  Uauh, 

U,  HiKD. 


H.  TolgariSjItewrt.  Ell  Bl. 
Xakra  bag,  Hmii. 
Har-vagli,  Bb«. 
Hera,  Centbal  India. 
K^tkirba, 
Kirbo, 

Kuroi  gaodo. 


Cbtlon, 

T»L. 


civettina,  Slyth. 
CiTet  Cat,  Eko.  (  V.  Bibotha,  Watikh. 

^eei  parts  of  peniuaola  of  India, 
rerm  maUccensis,  Omel.  Blyth, 

Hortf.  v.  pallida,  Grow. 

EIL  Geoff.  ■' 

Cirst  Cat,    £hb.  Jowadi  nuuijar.  Biro. 

Wli,          HiMD.  Katas,  ^ 

U&HK.  Gando  gaula.  lijKD. 

_                 Nkp.  Gando-gokul,  Bkhg. 

Wl                „  Fonagu-pilli,  Tel. 

India. 

'erra  tangalnaga/  Gray.  Malayan  is- 
east  to  the  PhilUppinea. 

terra  rasBO,  Syhee.  "Western  gbats. 
ioDodon  pardicolor,  Bodga.  Tiger  Civet, 
un,  Bhot.  |  Soliyn,  Lbtch. 

Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikim. 

ParodoznniB  mnaanga,  Jerdon. 

_  .      f.  QuM.  EU.   P.  dnbiOB,  Groy. 
^i.  Gray.    P.  ftadatos,  Qray. 

P.  jwehenailis,  PaOoa. 
Vivem  bermaphrodita. 

PaOas, 

^A.  Mah«. 
Bhondar,  BsH«. 
Kera-bek,  Can. 
Maou-pjlli,  Tbl. 
Mara  pilli,  Mal. 


MAMMALIA. 

Parodoxnms  strictns,  Sodg. 

Qu  P  P.  muaaagB,  Far.  |  P.  quinque-linefttns.  Gray. 

Parodoxuras  Ifiiico-niystax,  Gray.  Malayan 
Pcuinsala  and  Islands. 

Farodoxnms  qnadnscripins,  Hodg. 
Qo  f  P.  miuatiga.  For. 

Parodoxnrns  derbjanos,  MaJajaa  Fenin- 
Bula  and  Inlands. 

Parodoxums  Tytleri,  Tyller. 

Qa  ?  p.  miuaaga.  Far. 

Andamans. 

Parodoxums  trivirgatas,  Temm.  Malayan 
peuiusula  and  isluuds. 

Parodoxums  Grayii,  Benn,  Btylh. 

Hill  Tree  Cat,  Ena.']  P.  aaratnB,  Slain. 
P.  DipaleiiBM.      Bod^a.  |  P.  bondar,  Temm. 

Parodoxums  zeylaiiicns,  Palla$.  Ceylon. 
Parodoxnrqs  bondar,  Gray. 


P.  penuaii£ii,Gra|f  .Hordw 

Bondar, 
Banin, 
Maohabba, 


Bvire.. 
■I 


cat, 
Wcat, 


ElKD. 


kutta, 


yloB,  Indm,  Iblayana,  Bonoab. 
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F.  hirmtos,  Hodgson. 

Terai  Tree  Cat,  Bira. 
Chinghar  Hind. 
M&lwa,  Nbp. 

Kepal  Terai,  Bengal,  Behar. 

■ 

Pi^ma  laniger,  Oray. 

Martes  lanigev,  Boigson. 
Tibet  and  powy  Himalaya. 

Artictis  binturong,  Jerdon, 
loUdet  ater,  F.  Cuv.  |  Paradoxunu  albifrons,  Bkoi, 
Vivena  biatiirong,fiatfI««  |  Black  Bear  Cat,  Bvo. 

Kepaul,  Assam. 

Cynogale  Bennettii,  Gray. 

Potampliilos  barbatoa,  £'uhl. 
Malayan  peninsula, 

Herpestes  griseus,  Geoff.  Blyth. 
H.  palliduB,        Schinji.  \  Mangusta  mangos,  Ell. 
Uadnw  Mongoose,   Sne.    Vyai,  Hind. 
HaDgns,  H.  Uahk.    UDcgli,        ^  Cak. 

Newal,  HiKD.    Yentawaj  Tel. 

Newara,  „       Koral,  GoilD. 

Peninsula  of  India. 

I* 

Herpestes  Malacoensis,  F.  Ouv.  Blyih, 
H.  Nynla,  Bs&}.  \  Calogale  nynia,  Gray. 

Newel,  H.  I  Kewara.  Bixii. 

l^yuli  M  [  B^ii  Biji,  Ben. 

Bengal  to  Malayana. 

Herpestes  monticolus,  MX. 

H.  Jerdoni,  Gray. 
Long-twlcd  MnngooB,      |  Koada  jentawa. 

Eastern  ghats. 

Herpestes  fulvescens,  ffeZ. 

Oojrdiogale  Maocarthio,  Gray. 
Ceylon. 

Digitized  by 
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Google 
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Herpestes  Smithii,  Qray,  Blyih. 

H.  riibi{piu)aiis>  Ktlaari.  |  CaliotU  Bmithii,  Gray- 
H.  Blliotti,  BlytK.  \ 

'RaiAy  Uungoose,  'Esa.- 

Geylon  and  S.  £.  of  Fenindula. 

Herpesten  NipaleuKiH,  Gr.  Blyth. 
H.Aiiro-piinoti»te8,    Hodg.  (  H.  pallipes,  Bb/th. 
Gold-spotted  Hangoose.  Enq. 

Affglianistao,  Panjab,  Lower  ilimalajas, 
Bengal,  Assam,  Bunuah,  Malayuua. 

Herpestea  Javoaicas,  Java,  and  Malayana- 

Herpestes  thysaantniB,  Wayiier,  Kashmir. 

Herpestes  fuscas,  Waterk,  Bl. 

Neilgheny  brown  Udd^oos,  Exq. 
Keilgherriea. 

Herpestes   Tittioollis.  fienn.  BUL  Blyth. 

Toeniogale  vitticollis,  Qray. 
Striped  necked  Muugooa,  Exo. 

'VTestern  gliats,  Neilgherriea. 
Herpestes  bracbiuras,  Malajana. 
Herpestes  exilis,  Eastern  Archipelago. 

TTrra  caiicriT<»ra,  Hod.  Bly. 
Onlo  nrra,  Hodg.']  Osmetiotis  fnsca,  Qray. 

VItott*  faeca,       Gray.  | 

Crab  MuDgoos,  Eifa. 

S.  £.  Himalaya,  Assam,  Arakan. 

Fam.  Canida.    The  Dog  Tribe. 

Gen,    Caais  pallipes,  ^ykes,  Blyth. 
C.  Inpoa,  var.  Etl. 


Indian  Wolf, 
Landgab, 
Bbem,  Bhoria, 

Byria,  Bharya 
Nekra, 

All  India. 


£hu. 
H. 

H. 


Bi^'hana,  Bundel.  Eh, 
Uundar,  Hnnr,  H. 


Tola, 


Can. 


Canis  laniger,  Sodgs. 

Tibet  White  Wolf,  Eng. 
ChaugTi,  Tib.  \  Cbankodl,  JTumoon. 

Himalaya. 

Canis  nigei*,  Jerd. 
Black  Wolf  of  Tibet,  Enq.  (  HakpO'chanko,  Tib. 

Canis  ohanoo.  Orcuj. 
Bed  Wolf  of  l^bet,  Biia  (  Gold  Wolf  of  Tibet,  Eho. 
Tibet. 

Canis  aoreos,  lAnn.  Bhj.  Ell.  The  jaclcal. 

Kola,  Kolia,  H.  |  Shigal,  Pkm. 

Ghidar,  U.  Nari, 

Biar,  Sial,  Shinl,  Shiala,  |  Nakka, 


Best. 
Bhot. 


Nerka, 


Cak. 
Tel. 

GoNDf. 


Ann, 

AU  India,  Ceylon,  Bormah,  -Asia,  S. 
Europe. 
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Oen.    Caon  rntilans,  Jard, 

Canis  dukhutiensis, Sv^'-  I  Caon  primnnia, 
C.  fatniliariB,  wild  var  SU-  j 
Wild  dog,  Eng. 
Kntta-H.  A  dog,  hence, 

Jangii-k,Sona,-k,  Ram 

-k,   Ban-k,  Bahno-k, 

Reza-k,  Adavi-k,  Tel. 
Kolga,  Kulasra;  Kolsan; 

Eolnsaa,  Mahr. 
Sbeu-nai  MaIi. 


Eiam-naiko  GoKM. 
Sakki-Sarai,  Del 
Ram  bun,  Cashk. 
Siddft.ki,  Tisn. 
Suha-tnm,  Ln. 
Pao.ho,  Bm 
Bbaoas,  Bhoonm,  BnaiM 
W.  Him.  to  Sikkim.  H. 

All  India  and  Barmah  and  Malay  Pw- 
insula. 

Vnlpes  bengalensis,  Jerdon.  8h.  Sly.  ^ 

Hardw. 


Canis  mfesoen^  Qra^, 
C.  kokree,  Bykei 
C.  corsoo,  jlnct 
Indian  Fox,  Eno 
Lnmri,  Lomri,  H. 
Lokri  Lokeria,  „ 
Kokri  H.  Hahb. 

Khekar.  Sbikar,  H. 
Kbok-aial  H.  Bbn. 

All  India. 


C.  ohrysnniB, 
C.  xanthnzus, 

Konk, 

Kemp-nari, 

Chandak-nari, 

Kfrnkanakka. 

Gnnta  nakka, 

Poti-nara, 


Co. 

t 

Tift 


Vnlpes  lencopnB,  Slyih. 
The  Desert  Fox  of  N.  W.  India,  Cnt^ 
Panjab. 

Yulpes  ferrilattas,  Hodys. 

Cyualopex  fenilatos,  Blyth. 
A  pretty  small  fox  of  Tibet. 

Yulpes  montanns,  Pean.  SUfth. 
y.  himalaiotu,      Ogilby.  |  V.  Nepalensis,  A*^ 
Hill  Fox,  Eng.  |  hob,  CuSL 

Himalayas. 

Vnlpes  pusUlaa,  Blyth. 
FnigoJ)  Fox,  Eng.  |  T.  flaTesoQiii, 

Salt  Bangs. 

Vnlpes  fnliginosns,  Sodg, 
Tbec.ke,m, 

Sikkim;  Tib^. 

Vnlpes  fiavescens,  Qray. 

Y,  montantu,  Hodgs.  Horrf. 

Tibet. 

Vnlpes  griffithii,  Blyth. 

T.  flareaoena,  Bt^K 

Afghanistan. 
OsDEB.    CETACEA,   The  whale  tnb& 

Cet»,  Aaeiarvm.  |  Hntalata,  Oicen. 

Fam.  DELpHlBlDi.  Porpoises. 
Delpbiuns  pemiger,  BU.  Blytk. 
Black  Dolpbin  of  Bfty  of  Bengal 
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BelpfainQB  plnmbeaB,  Dwtstmier.  Flnm- 
beoDs  dolphin  of  Malabar  Coast, 

Delphinas  eurynome,  Oray.  Bengal  Bay. 

DelpiiinaB  godama,  Benfifal  Say. 

DelpfainuB  eandama,  Owen.  Bengal  Bay. 
•  Delphinns  lentiginosns^Oumt.  Bengal  Bay- 

Delphinns  maGuUTexiter,  Owen.  Bez^I 

^elphmva  fasiformis,  Owen.  Bengal  Bay. 
UelpbinnB  pomeegra,  Owen.  Bengal  Bay. 
Steno  frontatns,  Cuvier.    Bengfvl  Bay. 
Steno  attenatns,  Gray.    Bengal  Bay. 
Neomeris  phocoenoideB,  Dms.  Bengal  Bay. 

Plataniata  Gbngetica,  Jerd. 

DolpfainoB  roatratuB,  Shaw.  Hardto. 
Gttngetic  porpoiBe,  Ehg.  [  Siehnk,  BiNO. 
Snsa,  Sons,  Hind.  |  Siminar,  Samscs. 

Ganges,  Jamna,  Gogra,  Brabmaputra. 

Fiatanista  Indi,  Bly^  Indus  porpoise 
of  the  River  Indus. 

Globiocephalns  Indians,  "Blyth.  Indiui 
Ca'ing  Whale,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Catodon  maoroceph^JoBi  Bly(h.  Bay  of 
Bengal,  near  Ceylon. 

Fam.    "BkhMmuM,  or  Whales. 

Baltenopters  Indica,  Slyih.  Indian  Fin 
Wbale  of  Bay  of  Bmgal,  Indian  Ocean. 

Bakena  mysticetns.  Greenlaiul  Wba3e, 
Northern  Seatf. 

Balssna  Japomoa.  Japan  Whale  of  Japui 
and  northern  seas. 

Balaena  Anstralis  of  the  S.  Seas. 

Bflleana  Antartica.        „  „ 

Physeter  simns,  Owen.  Enphysetes  simns. 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Pboceena  breviroBtris.    Bengal  Bay. 

Suh-Ordbr.  Sirenuk'.  HerUvorons  Cetacea. 

Halicore  dngong,  Jerd.    Bngong;  Dn- 
yang  TrichecbuB,  Erxl.  Sly.  F.  Ouv. 
H.  Cetaoea,        ITUgtr.  )  H.  Indica,  Desmanst. 
TMla,  Uslia,  SiNOB. 

Ceylon,  Andamans,  Malayana^  Singapore 
Harine  ln^oons  of  Malabar. 

Halicore  tabemaouU,  BMppeU.  Bed  Sea. 
Halioore  AnstraliB.  Australia. 


The  Gnawing  Tribe, 
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Soinnu  maximns,  Schr.  Fll.  Bhj. 

Kondeng,  Cote.  1  Per-wanti,  OonA. 

Kat  berral,  Bbkq.    Karrat,  Hind. 

Rasa,  BatupDar,       „     {  Beb-ndata,  Txh. 

Bed  Squirrel  of  Central  India. 

Sciums  Elphinstonei,  Syhes. 

Sc.  bombayanns,  Sch.  Elt  \  Red  Squirrel  of  Bombay. 
Kes-aaoalu,  Can.  j  Sbekra,  Mahb. 

Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  MahabaleBwnr. 

ScinruB  macruroides,  Sodgs. 
S.  bicolor,  par.  Indica,     |  S.  gigaoteui,  MeLi^Iand^ 
HOTsf.  Blytk.  I  Black  Hill  Sqain«I,  Eko. 
SbingBham,  Bhat.  I  Le^bynk,  Lar. 

S.  B.  Himalaya,  Nt-pal,  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Bannah. 

Scinrns  macronrns  Fond  BZy/fc.  ffonf. 

Hardio. 

8.  Ceykmenais,  Bodd.    \  Giinled  Hill  Sqnirrel,  Ehg. 
Ceylon  S.  India. 

SciuruB  ephippium,  MiUler.  Borneo. 
Soiamg  lokriah,  Hodg.  Bh/th.  « 
S.  snbSaTiTeatriB,  MeLeU.  |  Onuige  bellied  Qnj 

SquiireL 

Lokria,  Kep.  I  Killi,  Lib. 

Zbnino,  Bhot.  |  KilU-Ungdon,  „ 

a  B.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

Sciums  lokrioides,  Sodg.  Bhjih. 
S.  lokriah,  Chvy.  ^      |  Hoary  bellied  gray  BqoinelV 
S.  B.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim  ;  Bfaotao. 

Soinms  Assamensis,  JlfcJjeZZ.Sylhet,Dacca. 
Scinrns  ferruginens,  F.  Ouv.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erythrcens,  PaUae.     N.  E.  India. 
Scim-us  erythrogaster,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciums  hyperthras,  BiyiA.  N.E.India. 
Sciurus  chrysonotus,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciums  hyperythrns.  Is.  Geoff.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  Fbayrei,\52^fA.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciums  Blanfordi,  B^/tk.^.  £.  India. 
Scinrns  atrodoraalis,  Oray.  N.  £.  IndiiL 

Sciurus  palmarum,  0m.  Bl,  SU.' 


Obdbb  BoDiimA. 
Qliras  of  Authors. 

Fam.    SciUBiDJS,  or  Squirrels. 

SrauniB  malabarions,  Sehinia, 
So,  maxinio»,Blyth.Sor^.  |  Jangli  gilhri,  H. 

Malabar  Squirrel  of  Mali^,  Wynaad, 
Keilgherriee,  TraTanoore. 

Ill 


S.  peoidlhrtai,  Luce. 

euniri,  H. 

Boral,  BxNO. 

Lakki,  .  „ 

Ebarri,  SIahx. 

Pcminsttla  of  India. 

Soinms  tristriatns,  WeUerhotue. 


S.  palmanm, 
S.«rodi^ 


Ccromon  striped  BqnirreL 

Alala,  Can. 
Vodata,  Tai.. 
Urta,  Wadux. 


EILBL  IS.Kelaarti, 

LaiywrA.  | 

Striped  Jungle  squirrel  of  Ceylon  and 
Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciums  Layardi,  Blytk. 
Travanoore  Striped  Squirrel  of  '  Ceylon, 
Travaacore. 
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Semrns  snblineatus,  Water.  Blyth. 

S.  delesMHi,  0«nak.  |  Neilghen^  Hriped  Squirrel. 

Ceylon,  foresta  (rf  S.  India^.  Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Scinrus  insi^Qia,  Koref.  Java. 

Soinrns  McCIellandi,  "Sorsf.  BUjfJu  Sod. 


S.chikbnro,  Bhjth. 
Small  Himalaya  Sqoir- 
rel,  Enq. 


S.  Pembertoni, 
Kalli  gangdiD, 


Blyth, 
Lbpch. 


N.  E.  India,  Himalaya,  Sikim,  Bhotan, 
EhnRya. 

Somrna  barbei,  Bhjih.  Tenamerim. 
Smarns  p1an<-ani,  Sor»f.  Java. 
Soinran  Berdmorei,  Bly.  Mergni. 
Soinras    enrnpoane,  hinn.     North  and 
CJentral  Asia,  Earape. 

Qen.    Pteromya  petanrista.  FallfUj  Blyih. 

Tick. 
Malay. 


p.  FltilippensiB,  Ell. 

Brown  flyinaraquirrel-EHo 
Pakya,     Mahr.  of  Ghat. 


P.  oral, 

Para-ohaten, 
Omlof  KoL 


Forest-B  of  Ceylon,  peuinsnla  of  India,  and 
Central  India. 

PtePomya  inornatas,  Js.  Qeof.  Jacq.  Blyih. 
V.  albivrater,      Qra/g.  \  Buri-gngar,  K<uhm. 
White  betliod  flying  ^qairrel,  Enq. 

N.  W.  Himalaya  at  6,000  to  10,000  feet. 

■  PteromjcB  magnificna,  Jlodg.  Bly. 

P.  ohrysothriz,*  Hodff.  \  StdnroptiniB  nobiUs*  Qray. 

fied  bellied  flying  eqnir- 1  Biyom,  Lkp. 
rel,  Eite.  j 

S.  E.  Himalayafi,  Nipal  to  Bhotan :  Khap 
flya  HiUs,  Assam  Hills. 

*  Fteromya  cinerascens,  Blyih.  Bnrmah. 

Pteromya  nitidna,  Qaoff,  Malay  penin- 
Bnla. 

Fteromya  elegana,  8.  Midler.  Java. 
Pteromys  phtlippensis,  Gray.  Philippines. 

Scinropterna  caniceps  F.  Cnvier,  Oray. 
Blyih. 


HiiNl;.  I  Grey  headed  flying  sqoir* 
  '  rel,  Bxo. 


Biyom  ohimbo^  Lbpch.  | 
Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Scioroptems  fimbruttas,  Gr.  Blyth. 
Ft.  Leadiii,  Gfray.  |  Qrwy  ^ngaqnirrel. 

N.  W.  Himidayat  Siraki  to  Eaabmir. 

SoiuroptOTia  baberi,  SlytJi,.  Argbanistan, 

Sciaropterus  alboniger.  Sod.  Blyili. 


S.  Tnroballi, 
Ehjn^ 


Oray. 

hZF. 


Piam  tiyn. 


Baot. 


Blaok  and  nhite  flying  aqnirrel  of  Nepanl 
to  Bhotan. 
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Scinropterna  tiUosub,  Blyth, 
S.  sagitta,  Walter.     |  Hairy  footed  flyit^  aqi 

Bbotan,  Sikkim,  Aasam  at  3,000  to  (j 

feet. 

Scinropterna   fasco-capilloa,  Jerd. 

Small  TraTancore  flying  sqainel,  £|8. 
Traranoom. 

Scinraptenia  byardi,  Kd.  Blj^  Osy 

Sciuropterns  apadicens,  Blyth.  A 
Sdoropterna    phajrei,  '  Blyik. 

Tenaaaserim. 

Scinropterna  aa^tta,  Linn.  Makyaa 
Scinropterna     Horsfieldii,  WateA 

Malayana. 
Scinropterna  genibarbis,  Sorgf.  MaU; 

8ub-Fam.    Arctomydiufe,  l^nnota 

Gen.    Arctomvs   bobao,   Seh.  Sly. 
A.  ttbetians,        Hodo.    Kadia-jMn,  * 
A.  faimalayaniui,       „  Chibi, 
A.  oaadatua,         JACtj.  Lho, 
Brin,  Cabbu.   Pol  Bammiong, 

Tibet  Marmot,  White  marmot  of  B. 
rope,  Central  Asia,  Snowy  Himalaya,  T 

mere  to  Sikkim  at  12  to  16,000  ft. 

Arotom ja  bemachalanns,  Eodg..  Bed 
mot. 

A.  tibetanos,  Hodgs.      I  Chipi, 
SMnmioug,  Lbf.  |  Dmn,  I 

Caahmere,  IS.  W.  Htmalajaa  at 

10,000  feet. 

Fam.  M(miD£.  The  Tat  tribe,  ind 
the  Jerboas,  the  Dipodids  o^  Jaboidi 
Antltora. 

8vh-Fam.   Marine,  Batff  an^  Mice. 

G^rbillna  Indicas,  BU.  Jerd.  Bl. 

DipuB,  Biiii;il«K  I G.  Cnrieri,  M 

Q.  Hardwiolcil,       Gray.  | 

lodiaa  Jerboa  Bat,  Eng.  TeH-Tdha, 

Hama  mas,  H.  T^ka, 

Jbenkolndar  SANa.BRHQ.  BiUa  Ue^ 
Y^ka,     Wadduk  Tkl. 

AU  India. 

Gterbillna  erytbronnis,  Avy.  JiffA 
Desert  Jerboa  Bat  of  Vwa^  Hani 
Jnmna. 

Nesokia  Indica,  Jerdon. 
Arioola  ladtca,      Oray.  |  H.  pnmdni^ 

Hordto.  I  M.  pyotoiis, 
Moa  Kok,  I  Kok, 

Indian  mole  Rot.     Ens.  [  Galattabte, 

AU  India^  Ceylon. 

Neaokia  Bardvickei,  Jerdim. 
N.  Hnttoni,       Bl^th.  \  SbcMi  tailed  »ol« 

Qardena  oC  India.  *" 

wulpnr. 
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Nssolcia  Oriffithu,  Honf?  9  Afghftnistiui. 

Nesokia  hydrophila,  ffmi/  ?  P 
UoshydrophUiu  Bodg.  ]  Anrioola  hydrophila  .ffod^. 

Small  Nepal  water  nt«  of  NepaL 

Neaokia  macropas,  Jerdon. 

Has  hjdropbilaa,  JTodj/. 

Large  Nepal  water  rat 
Gm.  Mas  bandicota,  £ee&«Mn,  £2^^. 


nKanteus,  Sardw.lin. 
)f.  Malabarioas,  fiAaw. 
H.  aencn^Taga^  Hodg. 

Budloootni,  Erq. 
Indor.  BAHa. 
fihns,  Ghotu,  Hind. 

Fig-rafeorBaiidioooi.rat  of  Ceylon,  Lidia, 


H.perohaL 

Ibia,Ikaia, 
HegKin, 
VmAi  kokn, 


Shaw. 
Bonf.EU. 

Bnre. 

CkH. 

Tu. 


Mqs  AadamensiB,  ^tyih, 

M.  Nicoboriotu,  Seh^ner.  \  M.  SotifiBr,  Outtn'. 
U.  kokp) 

Nicobar,  Aadaman  and  Malay  peninsnla. 

Mas  rattnsi  Linn.  Bly.  JEU.  Black  Bat. 
V.  BattoidM^      Hodg^,  \  H.  andamensii,  Blyth. 
All  India. 

Mas  decamanae,  Pall  Bhf.  Elliot 

U.  noireyicae,      Bu^on.  |  M.  deoumanoidea,  Bodgi. 

J^ei  Hei,  Cas.  [  Ghar-fca-chnlia,  HtWD. 

Bat,  Eiro.  |  Denua  ludttr,  Bjilto. 

All  India,  Akyab. 

Mo8  plnrimammia,  Bodg.  Utepal  Bat. 
Mas  taiayenBis  P  Hoda.  P  On.  M.  deoa- 

Mnsinfralineatus,  K  Bly. 

jl.ClIiotii.  Oroy.  f  U.  AilTeaoeiu,  Gray. 

•■ABwtionB?  Ka.  I 

StFipsd  bellied  Oeld  Bat,  Eho. 

BiiBtar,  Madras. 

Mas  morangensis  ?  ZTcx^f.  P  Nepal  Tonti. 
Mas  branneas,  Hodff. 
<•  nemoraHa,         Biy.  |  M.  ceqmcaadalia,  flbd^e. 
Tree  Bat  of  Ceylon,  India. 

Mns  rufesceos,  Qraij. 

f-fl»»aao«u.  BU.m- 
*.  arbonu,  Buch.  Hnm. 
,  .  Sorsf. 
"Chna  Indur,  BiHO. 


Eno. 


Eodg*. 

Cam. 
Til. 


M.  broDMiuanliiB^odirs. 
KnfeaoBBt  trae  Bst^  Ewe. 


AH  India. 

Kn*  nmrenter  Bhj.  Ilodg. 

White  bellied  house  rat  of  NepaL 

Mas  uitidoB.  Bhj,  Hodge. 

Shiaing  Brown  Rat. 

I^i^eeling. 


mammalia: 

Mob  cftndatior,  Hodgs,  Honf. 
H.  cinnamomeus,  Blyth.  |  Chemat  Bat, 
Nepal,  Bonuah. 

Mas  oleraoeua,  Syhes.  Ell.  Bly. 
'U  dametioola,       Hodgs.  [  H.  poTeosis, 
Long-tailed  Tree-K onse,  |  Marad-ilei, 

Ceylon,  all  India. 

Mus  nilagiricas  Jerdon. 

NeilgfaenyTree^noiiK^  Eno. 
Neilgbetries,  Ootaoamnnd. 

Mas  oonoolor,  Blyih.   Thatch-»t  of  Pega 
and  Tenasserim, 

Mns  badins,  Bly^  Biinna]i. 

Mas  pegnensis,  Blyth,  „ 

Mns  gliroidea,  Blyth,  Ehassyah. 

Mns  oastaneiiB,  Oray,  FbilippqiM. 

Mas  palniumm,  8eh,  Nicofaara. 

Mna  nrbanna,  Hodgt.  Blyth. 

M.  masoalas,£II.jreZaart.  I  M.  Waoel,  Omy. 
U.  dnbins,       Hoigwn.  \  Oommon  Indln  inoMft. 
Ceylon,  India. 

Mns  homonrne,  Hodgs.  Blyth. 
U.  Nipalensifl,  Sodg.       \  Hill  monse.  Ekq. 
Himaiaya,  irom  Fanjab  to  Darjeling. 

Mus  crassipes,  Blyth.  Large  footed  moose 
of  MasBOorio.  ' 

Mns  darjeelingensis,  Hodg$.  Honf.  Dar^ 
jeeling  monse  of  Neilgherry,  Da^'eeling. 

Mns  Tytleri,  Bly. 

.  Loiig.Haired  motue,  Eaa. 
Debra  Dboon. 

Mus  bactrianos,  Bly. 
M.  gerbillinus,        Bly.  |  M.  Theobald!,  Bly. 
Saudy  xQoase  of  Afghanistan,  Cashmere. 

Mna  cervicolor,  Hodge.  BlyUt. 
H.  albidiT-entriB,  Bly.       |  Fawn-field  Monae,  Eiia 
Ecngal,  Nepal,  Malabar. 

Mas  stropbiaius,  Hodgeon,  Nepal. 

Mus  fnlvidiventris,  Blyth,  Ceylon  is  tbe 
M.  Cervicolor  of  Kelaart. 

Mas  teriicolor,  Blyth,  Earthy-field  moose 
of  S.  India,  Bengal,  the  M.  lepidos, 

Leggada  platythiiz,  Jerdon, 

Mas  platythriz,    SyJces.  i  Gijeli-gada,  Tat, 
Bly.  HU.    Kal-ilei,  Ca», 
Legyade,         Waddur.  1  Kal-yetka  of  Waddub. 

XUe  browp  Bpiuy  mouBe  of/S.  Ind 
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Ijeggada  spinnloaa,  Blijth.  The  dasky, 
spmy  moose  of  ihe  Fanjab  a'nd  Malabar.  ^ 

Ijeggada  Jerdoni,  Bly.  Himalayan  spiny 
Field  mouse  of  Kunawar,  Satlej. 

Leggada  lepida,  Jerdon.  Small  spiny- 
znonse. 

Mas  lepida,  Ell  |  Lej^adA  boodoga,  Gray. 

dhitta-burkani,  Tku  |  Chitta-gaiida,  Tel. 
Cirit^lb^  Tel,  |     „  yelka, 

S.  India. 

Plataeantliomys  lasinms,  Bly.  Pepper  rat 
or  long-tuled  spiny  mouse  of  Western  ghats 
in  Malabar,  Cochin  and  Travaucore. 

Geo. .  Golanda  Elltotti,  Gray.  Big. 
Km  hirantna,        £11. 1  U.  Cofftens,  Ktlaari. 
Boah  rat.  Enq.  |  Gotat-yelka,  oT  Waddur. 

Coffee  rat  of  Ceyloii,  „  |  Son  puOl  gadar^YutADi. 
Galandi,  Can.  | 

Ceylon,  S.  India. 

Golnnda  meltada,  Ch-ay. 

Una  latmginoaoa.      Ell.   Mctta  yelka,  Tbl.  or 

Mettade,          Wadob.  Taicadi. 

Eeia  ilei,  Oak. 

Soft  furred  field  rat  of  S.  India. 

Golnnda  newers,  Kel.  Newera-ellia. 
Bbizomys  badias,  Hodgs.  Bly. 
Bay  Bamboo  Oat,    Eno.  |     miaor,  Qrag. 
Terai  of  Sikkim. 

iKhizom^  pminrans,  Bly.    Khassia  liills. 
Bhison^yB  oastanens,  Bly.  Barmab. 
Bhisomys  snmatrensis,  B^.   Malay  Fen- 
itasnla  Mid  islands. 

Bhizomys  sinicas,  Gray.  China, 

Sub-Fam.   Arvicolinee,  Voles,  &o. 

Arricola  Boylei,  Gray.  Royle.  BlyiJi,  Hi- 
malayan Vole  of  Fanju>»  Cashmere. 

Arricola  thricotis.  Paijeling. 
Neodon  SikimensiSi  SodgB,  BlyiJi,  Sikim 
Vole  of  Sikim. 

Fhfuomys  lencuros,  Bly^t,  Tibet 

Fam  HTSTBrciDiE. 

Sub-Fam.   Hystricinsa,  Forcnpiaes. 

Hystrix  lencnra,  Syha.  Bly,  JEU. 


H,.liirgatin>stris,  Brandt. 
B.  Z^lanensifl,  BUfth. 
SabifSajalfSsnel,  Hind. 
Sajni,  BaNo. 
Sami,  QUK. 
Salendra,  Mahr. 


H,  oristata  Indica,  Gray. 

*  Hardv}. 
Yed,  Can. 
Yeddu  Fuidi,  Tel. 
DnmBi,  Nxfal. 
Ho-igD,  GoMD. 


Hystrix  longicaada,  Mand.  Bly. 

Creetless  ponsnpiii^  Ens. 

H.  alophns,       Hodgson.  1  Acantliioa  Jarankn 
H.  Hodgsonii,     -   Gray.  I  Ci 
I  Anoliotiadnmi^  Ni 
Sa-tbnng.  Ltfp.  |  O*— • 

Nepal  and  .Sikkim. 

Qm.  Athemra  fascicniata,  Jerd.  X 
rah  Hills,  to  Malayan  peniDsula. 

Fam.    LbporidvE,  or  Hares. 

Oen.    Lepns  raficandatna,  Geoff.  Slf, 
ConnQon  Indian  Haro,  Exo. 

L.  indicDS,  UoHgt.  I  L.  macrotiu, 

Khar-gosb,  Hihd.  Pemi.  |  Lamnia, 
Eharra,      Bexo.  Hind.  {  Molol, 
Saam,  Bkno.  ) 

Punjab,  HindnstaD,  Malabar  ? 


G 


The  Indian  ponmpine  of  all  Indik 
Hyatrix  bengalensia.  Blyth. 
^wagei  ponmpine.      H.  |  H.  Kalabarica,  Sclauk.. 
Malabar,  Assam,  Bengal. 


Lepus  nigricollis,  F.  Cttv.  Bly.  M. 

Black  naped  fann 
Mnsal, 
Knndeli, 


Jj,  mnlanaQchen,  Temm. 

Khargosb,  H. 

Malla,  Cak. 

Sassa,  ICaBR. 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Lepos  p^nensis,  Bly^  Upper  Bbihh 

Lepns  sinensis,  China. 

Lepus  pallipes,  "Sodg. 

L.  tollaif  PaUaSf  GTroy. 

Tibet 

Lepns  tibetanns,  Waierh. 
L.  oistolns,  Sodgs,  \  Bi-bong, 

Tibet 

Lepns  hispidns,  Tean.  Bly, 
Hispid  hare,  Etio. 

Terai  from  Gorackpora  to  Assam, 

Lagomys  Boylei,  OgWry.  Him 
Moose  Mare. 

L.  Nipslenufl,       Itodg.  \  Ii.  Hodgsonii, 
Rang-runt,     EtTHAWAN.  |  Baiig-i>HiH.  En 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys  cnrzonita,  Sody.  SikkiiD. 
Lagomys  mfescens,  Gray.  N.  and  Gi 

Asia,  Afghanistan. 

Order  UNGULATA.  j^eet  with  knfi 
Pachydwmata  and  Bominantia  of  Cm 

Tribe.   Froboscoiou.  Cmier. 

Fam.  ELRFHiKTEDS. 

Gen.    Elephas  indicns,  Cw.  Bly:  SU. 

Indian  elephant,  Ekq.  1  B-asiaticM.BwngM 
Hathi,  HMD.  I  Adi,  Cax.Mal.  Tjut 

I  Tana, 


Forest  parts  of  aUJndia. 
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MAMMALU- 
EkphoB  ramatnnoa,  Sehl.  Snmalra. 
Eltiphas  AfiioanuB,  8chl,  Africa. 

Tribe.   Perissodaci-yla,  Owen, 

Fam.  Bhinockrotid^. 

Oen.   KIiinoceroB  ladicos,  Owo,  My. 

R.  anicomis,  L^n.  B.  ioaroiip,  Ltaa. 

B.  asi&ticus,  Blum.  < 

Gnat  Indmn  Bhinoceroa  Gud%  Genra,  Hihd, 
Gonda,  Gcndo,  Hind. 

Terai  from  Bbntan'  to  Nepal,  Assam  and 

Bhutan  Dooar. 

Bbinoceros  Bondaicoa,  Mull. 
Leiaer  ladian  RhiaooeroB  |  R.  jaTjuiicQa,F.  Ouv.Hws. 

Snndcrbans,  Habannddy  river ;  Bnjh- 
malial  hills,  to  Bnrmali,  Malayan  a,  Borneo, 
Java,  Assam,  Aiakan,  Sumatra.  Ghiu-Iudia. 

Rhinoceros  samatranHs.  MvU.  Bly. 

Tiro  homod  rUnoceroB,  Eho. 
AsBsm,  Samatra, 

Rhinoceros  crossii,  Gra^.  ?  ?. 

Qn.  R.  Qamatnuma  f  MuU. 

Fam,  Htjumjiixs. 

Tribe.   Lamnuiignia,  Wagtier. 

Hyrax  sjriaeiiB,  Coney  of  Soriptare,  Pales- 
tine  Arabia, 


The  Tapirs. 

Malayan  peniDsnla. 


Tapiroa  Mal^anna. 
S.  Tenasserim. 

Fam.  Eqvids.  Horsee,  Asees  and  Zebras, 
The  SoUduDgnla  and  8<dipede8  at  authors. 

Kquns  asinns,  the  Ass. 

Eqeoa  onager,  Fall.  Bly.  (htv. 

E.  iletniotma  of  India,  AstnoB  IndicoB,  Sclater. 
ytM  Asi,  Eno.  I  Kuulao  KiRois. 

Qor-khar,  HiNa  J  Ghonr,  Peas. 

Catub,  Gnswrat,  Bikaner,  Jeyselmir,  Sind, 
'west  of  the  Indo^  Be)nclu8tan,  Persia,  Tdi> 
kestaiii 

EqeuB  hcmippns.  Is.  Qeoff, 

Wild  asB  of  nriptnre  Eko.  |  R.  asinas  of  the  ancients 
Onager  of  the  aucienta.  |  AdonBtaamopuB  Hbvg. 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  North  Arabia  tvcst 
of  the  Onager.  Wild  horse  of  Cul.  Ghesn^. 

BlqniiB  hemi(nni8,  Falla$. 
KwDK,  Dng^.      Tib.  |  Wild  Horse,  Outmins. 
Tibet  and  Central  Asia. 

ABTIODACTTLA,  Owen. 

Tribe.   Ch£EU)DU,  Bl^. 
The  pig  and  hippoiiobiini. 


MAMMALIA. 
Fam.   BuiDx.  Pig. 

Gen,    Sua  Indicus,  Schinz. 

S.  ecropha, 


Linn.  Bly. 
Can. 


Til. 
Goitn.  Hhah. 

BHAGULFOal. 


S.  cristatns,  Wagm. 

8.  Tittataa,  Schl 

Indian  Wild  Boar,  Eng.  Mikka, 

Sur,  Hind.  Jewadi, 

Burajsawar,  „    '  Fandi, 

Dakar,  Uaiir.  Faddij 

Handi,  Can.  Kii, 

Ceylon,  ail  India  np  to  12,000  foet. 

'  Sds  Bengalensis,  Bit/. 

Qa.  Far.  of  S.  Indioda,  Bchinz 
Sqb  Neilgberriensis,  Gray. 

Qa.  For.  of  8.  IndicoB,  ScUinx. 

Sob  Malayanns,  Btyik.  Tenasssrim. 
Sus  Zeylanmsis,  Blyth.  Ceyloo. 
Sus  Andamanensis,  Blyih.  Andamans. 
Sus  babymssa,  BiytK   Babyroussa.  Ma- 
layaua. 

Sns  PapnensisT  Blyth.   New  Guinea. 

Porculia  salvania,  Eodgs.  Borsf. 

Hgmy  Hog,  Eno.  I  Chota  8ttr,  Hird. 

SanO'Saoet,      Nsfavl.  j 

Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai,  ^Assam,  Bhotan. 

Tribe.  BuuiNANTiA.  Ruminating  animals, 
camels,  deer,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  in  five 

groups. 

Iti  Orovp.  Cahelidj:,  camels,  Ancerata,B?i/. 

Camelas  dromodarins,  Linn. 
Dromedary,  Eng.  ^  OnoJuunped  camel,  Kks. 

N.  Africa,  Arabia,  India. 
Camel  us  Baotrianns,  Zirm». 

Bactrian  or  two  bumped  oamel.  Eng. 
Central  Asia. 

2nd  Group.  Fam.  Camglo-pardid^,  camel- 
leopards. 

Gamelopardns  gira0».  Linn. 
Camoleopard,         Eso.  |  tiiraffe.  Eaa. 

Africa. 

3rd  Group.  Fam.  CmtiBS,  The  Doer 
Tribe. 

Stth'Fam.   Cektinx.   True  Stags. 

•Cervus  Wallichii,  Oav.  Bly.  F.  Guv. 


C.  ctlapboi  of  Asia,  Patlas. 
CnaniyanDsjaangttodf*. 


G-  pygwga«»       Wariw.  1 
C,  (ippianuB,  Faicanre. 
C.  CashmiricnBia,     FaV  ^ 
Knsl'inir  Stag,        Bho..  |  Bara  riogha,  IL 
Hangal,  Uongin,  ^ASHM .  |  Haral,  PsRS. 

Euxin©  Sea,  Western  and  Central  Asia; 
Persia,  Cancaans,   Altai   mountains.  Lake 
Baikal,  Kashmir  np  to  9,000  and  12,000 
feet,  Western  and  Central  Ania,  Black  Sea. 
Approaches  the  red-deer  oTJijuropa. 


US 
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VAKMALIA. 
Cemd  rnsa,  8.  Muller. 

Kasa  tnnaao,  Vigon. 

Sumatra. 

Cemu  affinta,  Hcdg.  Sly. 
Sikim  Stag.  Enq.  |  Shoo,  Sift,  Tibet. 

Iri^scli,  SiBKRiA.  I  AlaJa  of  Atkinson. 

Eastem  Tibet  Ohoombi  valley  in  Sik- 
fcim.   The  gnat  etag  of  N.  China. 

Oervna  Molnccenaifl,  8.  Muller.  Molncoaa. 

Cerms  sika,  Schlegel.  Ja^an. 

Gezms  peronin,  Grajj.  Timor. 

CemiB  mantcbaricnB,  Swinh.  HaDtohuriB. 

Omwa  tatonaanB,  SwMh,  Formosa. 

Bdb-Fam.  Busing,  includes  tbo  swamp 
deer,  the  saraber,  spotted  deer,  and  kakmr  or 
mtintjao,  all  peoaliar  to  tropi<»J  Asia  and  its 
Archipelago. 

RneerroB  dnvancelli,  Jerdon. 

G.  bahniyaj  „     |  Swamp  deer.  Eng. 

Bara-dagha^  H.  I  Potiya-harn,  HcufflRTK. 

BarsTa.  KiPU  Tibai.  |  Goen,  goeojak,  C.  India. 
Haha,  Hikalata.  |  Gaoni  (famale)  « 

Jhin-kar,  Ktaida  Poon.  [ 

Bengal,  Ondh,  Central  India,  Forests  at 
foot  of  Himalaya,  Assam,  islands  of  Brah- 
mapnfcra,  or  Eastern  Sanderbnns,  Midnapore, 
Assam,  Kerbadda,  Kagpore,  Goomsur. 

Fbnolia  eMI,  Qvih:  Blyik. 

CervuB  frODtalia,  MtClell.  |  C.  dimorphe,  Bodg. 
Banneae  deer,        "Sxa,  j  Brow  oatlered  deer,  Ehg. 

Bnrmah,  NepaL 

Bnsa  dinuBipha,  Oray  ? 
Sang  nsi,  HiVD.  Bing-niyi, 

Tha-mtn,  Bwrm.    Ohoa  P 

Te  mia,  ^      Seviag  P 

GhoorP 

Kepml,  ICtumeporey  Bormah,  Siam. 


HUTD. 


Busa  Aristotelis,  Jerdon. 


Cerrofl  hippelaiAn^Cm. 
C.  eqoinns,  „ 
G.  ZjMobeaaoItil, 
C.  niger,  Hatm. 
SamMf  stag,  Brq. 
Sambar,  H.  Hahb. 
Jarai,jenao^  Hlv. 

Kadavif  '  Can. 
Kadaba. 


C.  jarai, 

G.  heterooeraiu, 
C.  aanmiir, 


Bodg. 
OgUhy. 


Mem,  Uabb. 
Kanuadi  Tel. 
Ghow,  BuNo, 
Gaoj,  „ 
Bhalongi  (female,)  „ 
Haha,  Tbbai. 


All  India,  forests  np  to  10.000  feet.  Cey, 
Ion,  Assam,  Bnrmab,  Malay  Peninsula. 
Axis  macnlatns.  Gray.  Bly.  Ouv. 


Germs  Ana.  Ebxlibbn. 
C.  nadipalpebra,  OoitBT. 
The  «p«>ttod  deer,  Sho. 
Chital,oliitrB,ahifai,  Hind 
Jhaal^  (male)  „ 
Cbatidafa^  Bhaodlpobb. 
Bofe.kliotiya,  Bjsng. 


HoDoaoN. 


Axis  major, 
Axis  ntedia^ 
Bttriya,  GotVCKPOBB. 
Sar^»,  Can. 
Bqih,  Tkl. 
Lnpi,  GoNJ>. 


VAMUAT.TA 

Two  kinds,  the  larger  fonnd  inE.  ui 
Ghats,  Panjab,  Central  India.  Smalla 
Ma1al»r,  Ceylon  f  f  Neilgherriea. 

Aria  oryaena,  Kelaart  ? 
Ceylon  i^ted  deer,  Vao.  J  C.  taedioai  B 

Axis  poroinvn,  Jerdon,  Hog^deer. 

C.  niger,  AhA. 


Sugoria, 
Nothzim  bam, 


Cerma  otyaeoi,  JTcLBIy. 
C.  dodar,  BoyU. 
Hog  decvt  Eno. 
Para,  Hind. 
Khar  lagona,  Nepal. 

Bengfil  to  PaDjab^  Amam,  Silhet, 
Central  India  rare.  Malabar. 

Cermlns  anrens,  Ham.  8m.  BiU 
or  Barking  deer  ;  jnng^iheop  or  i«d< 

deer. 

C.  Tagioalia  Boddaibt. 

BtTTR. 

C.  mtwa.  Hones. 
C.  Btylooeras,  OoiL.  Boi. 
Sikn,  SikkQ,  Lbp. 
Suku,  Lbp. 
Eakur.  H. 
Maya,  BxMO. 
KatwR.  ITbv. 
Karaiar,  Baor. 
Gntm;  Qatr^      GoNth . 

All  forests  and  jnnglea  of  India. 


C.  alUpeB,WA«XBj 
C.  nonriai^  ■ 
C.  m<Mobatiis,Bli. 
MtintjaCDS  Tigtulii 
Bekra,  Beknr, 
Kan-kori, 
Kaks-gwi, 
Jsngli  baknt, 
Jai^eabeepflf 
Bed*bog-deer, 


C^TToIns  TB^nalis,  SdieUer,  3t,yn, 
Cenmlns  reeresii,  OgiUtf.  China. 

Fam.   MosCHtnJt,  ibe  Mask  deer. 

Moschna  mosobifems,  Lin.  Siy.  JivA 


Lawa, 

Rib-Jo, 
Bana. 


Ka 


H  satontos, 
M.  obrjsogaster, 
Koaturo,  tastuTo,  H. 
Rons  or  Booa,  Eashm. 
La,  TiBBT. 
Himalaya,  at  great  elevatuuM. 

FoM.  Tragolidje. 

Tragolos  kaoohil,  Malayana. 

Memimna  Zndioa,  Jerd.  Mooae-^w 

Moeehns  momimna  Bax- 1  MoadiMa  maBi 

LBBBH,  -EuioT.  I 
Pimri,  Fisora,  Flaai,  H.  Gsadw^ 

Mahb.  &&n-paiidi 
Mirgi,  „  Tar, 

Jitri  haraa,  BBva. 
Central  India. 

Fam.  BoviDi!.  Anf«IopeB,gofttea]id 

Suh-FoM.   Ajatilofomt  Anielapm. 

Sub-Fami  TngelapfaaBn^ 

Antelopes. 

Portax  pictns,  Jerd<m.  Nilgai. 


Hippelaphna  of  Aristotie 
Antelope  trngocamelnB, 
Pallas.  Bltth. 
Bamalia  nsia>  H.  Smith 
Elmot. 

Boa,  Rojb,  H. 
Roi,  H.  XABa. 
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Anieiope  pirto^ 
Goran,  GmiTa, 
Hami, 
Nil-LO, 
Xsna-^ats, 
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4)1  lodiat  but  ran  in  eztremo  Kortii  and 


Umceros  qnadrioonilB,  Jerdon. 

T.  paccerois,  HoDOS. 
A.  Sab-qaadri-comutoa, 

H.  qnadrioomia,  Bl 


Bed  Antelope,  Eng. 
bp*  ohfek»n,H&BDW 
■tioanui,  Lbach. 
m,  IloDos. 


India,  not  Ceylon  nor  Bnrmah,  nor 
jr  of  the  Ganges. 

tilope  beaoartica,  Jerdon.   Indian  an- 


ificapiB,  Fal£.  Ell. 
Sarsc.  HiyD. 
Harna,  Hanun, 
(md/)  R.Mahk. 

Beho. 
,(BUeklmok)  R. 
mi,  Harr. 
Gorift,  TiEHOoT. 
,BMti,  («,/.) 

BSHAB. 

Ibdia. 


igha. 


Hind. 
Hind. 
Hahb.' 
Savoob. 
BUr,  Gomn. 
Bhil. 


Kotri, 

Kama, 

Koodgarf, 

JangU  bakn, 


Bastab. 

GpND, 

Tb&. 
Dbekav. 


Hahdw,  j.  Cw. 
fiareta,  Bhagklpdb. 
Baroat,  Saaiij,  Nepal. 
Chigri,  Can. 
Irri.  (w.)  tedi,  (f.)  TBI. 
Jinka,  „ 
Mali,  (ffi.)  Gaodoli'.  (/.} 
Baobi. 


ella  Bennettii*  Jerdon.  Ravine-^eer. 

A,  hazeotia,    U.  Oenffroy 
Jacque. 

A.ChriBtUr 

Bndari, 
Mndari, 
Baradu-jinka, 
Poreya  (m) 
Ofaari. 


Tbl. 
Baobi. 


ft  Aj&bica,  EU. 
aa,  var.  Sundceall. 
Httii,  Bykea. 

ntelope,  Sxo. 

a,  H. 
nch,  H. 

Uabb. 
Cav. 

Lliidia. 

mXl%  SHb^tfcarosa  PBalneliistaa,  Sindh, 
ibk  Pwaia,  Afghanistan. 

alia  dorcae,  Blsth. 

lAiabioa,     Bly.  I  Gsiella  l»v«Ua,H  mitK 
mra,    B.  Bmiih.  \  Q  oorinna.  „ 
A.  doroaii  w.  Penioa,  AupoII, 
abia. 


nu  Hodgsonii. 


Ohira  of  Tibet,  tbe 


napm  pictioMidata,  Hodg, 

Tun.  1  Ba-Go^ 
et 


ecapra  gnttnarook  Aaetornm. 
Aatilopo  gutturoca,  Patltu, 
bnl  AjuBif  Oiina. 

ga  tartarica. 

Saiga  aatel<^  Eno. 
Suope,  Tariacy,  Central  Asia. 


MAMllALIA 

Snb-Fam.  Gaprinte,  Goats  and  Sheep 
Ist  CapricomB  or  Antelope  Goat  or  Mountain 
Antelope. 

Nemorhoddas  bnbaUna,  Jerd.    The  Serow 

or  Forest  Goat. 

R  proclima. 


Antilope  tfaar.  Hodg. 

„      bubalina,  „ 
Serow,  E»o. 
Forest  goat,  „ 
Thar,  ITepal. 


Sarao,  Seion, 

Eimo, 
Hama, 


Hoig, 
Sarraowa, 

HiMAL. 
SUTLEJ. 

Kashu. 


Central  HimmaUtja  from  6,000  to  12,000 
feet 

Nemorhoedas  goral,  Jerd,  Gooral  or  Hi- 
malayan Chamois. 

A.  DoTaocelei,  H.  Bmith.  Goral,  Hih. 
Pijnr,  Kashm.    Sah.ging,  Lap. 

Sab,  Sarr,  Butlbi.   Ba-giyii>  Bhot. 

Gooral,  Himalayan  Chamois.  AU  the 
Himalaya  at  8,000  to  8,000  feet 

^emprhoBdna  crispnB.  Japan. 

Suh-Fam.   True  Goats. 

Hemitragns  jemlaions,  Hodgs.    The  Tebr 
or  Himalayan  Wild  Goat 
Oapra  Jhand,  Bbd^t. 

Himalayan,  Wfld  Goat 
Ehq. 

Tare,  Tehr,  Tahir,  Hmo. 
Jebr,  SiHLA. 
Jharal,  Nbpal. 

All  the  Himalayas. 

Hemitragns  hylocrins,  Jord.  Noilgherty 
Wild  Goat  Ibex. 

WaixarBdo;  Warri-ata, 
Tax. 


Hmnliragos  qnadrimam- 
mii,  Hodgs. 
Kns,  Jagia,  Hashxib. 
Kart,  KuLU. 
Jhnla,  Thar,  Thanii, 

KUNAWAK. 

Esbii,  Ssbi,  Sim.E'. 


Capra  warryato,  Oray. 
Kemaa      OffOby,  Blyth. 
Neili^ieny  Wild  Goaty 
Eko. 


Ibea  of  NiuaHluiBB. 


Kffllgherry  and  neighbouring  hills  B.  to 
Comorin,  Animally. 

Capra  megaceros,  SuU.  My.  The  Mar« 
Khor.  ' 

C  Falfxmeri,      Huesi;.   Ban^  IiADak. 

Hadkbor,              Enq.   Ra-pho-obe,  „ 
Uarkhor,  or  make  eater, 

Pir  Panjal,  Hazara  hills,  Wnrdwan  hills' 
Salimani  lulls.  Kashmir ;  Jhelnm. 

Capra  c^a^nu,  QnnA*  Persia,  CentaJ  and 
Western  Asia. 

Capra  sibirioa,  Ueyer.  ISlj^h.  Smn,  Ibex, 


CPdlaia, 


C.  sakeen,  £Iy<A. 
Ibez-bimalayaBa,  „ 
Himalayan  Ibex,    Eng.  Boz, 
Skin,Skyis,BakiD,Iakiii  Kyi, 

H.  Tibet.  Tbngral, 
Daa>mo,  (J.)       Tibst.  ' 

Throoghoat  Siaialay% 

jji^  Digitized  by 


SUTLEJ'. 
CAtaXBBB. 

Ktx, 


Google 


MAMMALIA. 
Onis  oydoceros,  Hvit.  Sclaier.  Bhjth. 

Oyja  Vignel,  Blyth. 
Tlria,  Oorial,         HisD.  |  Urial,  HiHD. 
Punjab  Wild  Sbe«p,  £so.  i  Kocli,  kocli*  SuLiiUHI. 
TJria,  Hind.  | 

Salt  range,  Hazara,  Peshawar. 

Ovis  Vigoeit  Blyih. 
Ovia  moataoa,  CtMning-  i  Sha,  cf  Ladak. 

ham.  I  Sba-pao,  of>  Tibet. 

Hinda  Knsb,  Pamir  range,  Ladak. 

Ovis  nahora,  Hodg.  Bhjih.  Barhel. 

O.  nahoor,  Hoocs.  I  Henda  tn.  B. 

O.  burhel,  „     |  Bharar,  HiSD.  OP  Hiir al. 

Barltel ;  blae  Wild-sheep,  |  Wa,  War,      of  Butlej. 

Eng.  j  Nervati,  Nrpal. 
Bharal,  H.  {  Ns,  Sua,  Ladak,  Tibbt. 

Sikkim,  Bhotao  to  near  Simla,  Eamaon, 
Garhwal. 

Otib  ammon,  Zt'im.  Obow  of  Tibet. 

O.  argali,  Pallas.  |  O.  Hodcponii.  Bctth. 

O.  ammonoides,   Hodgb.  | 

Hyan,  Nuan,  Nyao,  Niar,  Nyund,  TiBrr. 

The  Tibet  side  of  Central  India  above 
la,000  feet. 

Oris  polii,  Bl^O^  the  Bajn  or  Boosch  of 
the  Steppe  of  Pamir,  east  of  Bokhara,  16,000 
feet 

Ovis  nivioola,  ^BcTi^KtAUt,  Eamtsohatka. 
Ovis  Gmelini,  Bli/th.  Armenia. 
Ovis  ojliodricoB,  Bhjth.  Canoasas. 

Suh-Fam.  Bovine. 


Gavasns  ganras,  Jerd.  Ganr. 


Bibos  cairifron^ 

The  Gtnr  BisoD, 

GoQr, 
Gaari*Gai, 
Jangli-Khulga, 
Bod  of 
Gaoiya, 


HoDos,  Boa  goar. 

Ell.  B.  anal, 

Byo.  Kar-Kooa, 

Hind.  Vana-go, 

„  Bao-gaa, 

„  Peroo-maoo 

Seoki.  Katu  Yeui, 
Mahr,  I  Bison  of  Madras  eporU- 

UIGD, 


Traill. 

HORSF 

Cak. 

BlAO. 

M 

GoND. 

Tam. 


Ban.parra  of  Mundlah, 
All  the  large  forests  of  India. 

Gavsns  frontalis.  Oayal  or  Uifhun  df  the 
Hillj  tracts  E.  of  the  Barhamputra. 

Gaveens  Aondaicns,  the  ban-teng,  is  the 
Burmese  wild  cov  of  Chittagong,  Bormah, 
Malajana. 

Bnbalns  Ami,  Jerd.  Wild  Imffalo. 


B.  InibaluB,  Auctor, 

Mung  Bhaqulpobii. 
Gera  enuni       ~  Gohd. 


B(w  bnffahu,  Blyth. 
Wild  bnffUo,  Emo. 
Arna,  tn.  Atiu,/.  H-Mah. 
Jaagli  BhaiDB,  Hind. 

Var.  a.  Macrocercus,  Hodge,  Assam, 
Tenu,  Tirhnt,  Central  India,  Soath  to  the 
Godavery,  Ceylon. 

Var.    6.    Spirocercns,  Hodgs. 

Order  EDKNTATA,  the  Tardigrada  or 
Sloths  and  the  Effodientia  or  Borrowers. 


MAN. 

Fatn.   Haiodidj!.  Pangolins. 

Oen.  Kania  pentadactyla.  Linn.  BlytJi. 
Phrudotua  ladionfiGBAT. 


ManiB  orasaioaaditta, 

Griff.  Ell. 
V.  HAenyura,DBBMAKEBT. 
M.  bnusbyara,  Bbxub. 

Bajar-kit  Saksc.  Hind. 
Bajra  kapta,  „  „ 
Sillu,  Sal,  Salu,  HlHD. 
Sakun-kbor,  „ 
Slialma,  Baori. 
Armoi,  Kol. 
Kanlimah,  Mahk. 


H.  latioaadata,  Illiger. 
M.  inanrita,  Hodosuh. 
FaugoUnus  typiu, 

Lkss. 


Kowli-ma^jra, 
Kassoli  inaignr, 
Alavra, 
Alauinii 
Ban-rohd, 
Keyot-mach, 
Kat*polia, 


Indian  scaly  ant-uter  of  all  India. 

Manis  aarita»  Sodg.  Blyth. 


Sikim  scaly  Anfc  Eater 
Eng. 


H.  Javaoioa, 

H.  Jenonra, 


Uabe. 

H 

TllL. 

Mal. 

DURH. 

Bexg. 


Blt. 

Hods. 


FholidotuB  Datmannl, 
China,  Oray. 

Himalaya,  Barma,  Java  Malayana, 
—BoyUt  HI,  Bkn.  Boi:  EUiot,  in  Uadra* 
Joum.  of  Science :  Jerdon^  Mammale  of  Indm, 
Wallam.  Archipelago* 

Eho.    Gothia  . 


Rajal, 
Jin  :  Jan, 
Yan-Nyang, 
Laqg-Fin. 
Li;  Mi; 
KoDime^ 
Henstdi, 
Mann, ' 
Manuisks, 

Ish, 

Admi, 
Mord, 
Hito, 
Zeme^ 


Ab. 

Cum. 


Bbatidian. 
Fb. 
Gbbm. 
■I 

Goth. 
Greek. 
Hbb. 

HSBiPSBS. 

Hind. 


Z'menes, 
Vir, 
Homo, 
Bomines, 
Orang, 
Chelovyek, 
Mann, 
Manama, 
Mannsha, 
Mannah, 
Uaaashya^ 
HannBhit 
Maniuhi, 
Tado, 
Zem, 


LlTBUANlAir. 

Lat. 


BCaut. 

Sa.'es. 


Tab. 
fi 

Zmsok 


Jap. 
LtrauANUN. 

Man,  a  derivative  root,  means  io  think. 
From  this  we  have  ^e  Sanscrit  mann,  ori- 
ginally thinker,  then  man.  In  the  later 
Sanscrit  we  find  derivatives,  such  as  m&ns- 
va,  mannsha,  maniiBhya,  all  expressing  rnaD. 
In  Qothio  we  find  both  man,  and  mannisks, 
and  in  the  Modem  German  mann  and  mensch- 
Leibnitz  and  Lacepede  divide  the  hnnun 
race  into  Enropeana,  Iiaplaudera,  Mongols 
and  Negroes  ;  Linnens  into  white,  red,  pi- 
low  and  black: — Kant  into  white,  oopper- 
colonred,  blaok  and  olive-colonred  races; 
BInmenbach  into  OanoBBians,  ^thioptaoa, 
Mongols,  Amerioans  and  MUays ;  Bafffaa 
into  Northern  (viz.  Laplander),  Tartarian, 
Sonth  Asiatic,  Black,  Earopeau,  and  Ameri- 
can races;  Prichard  into  Iranians  (also  Indo* 
Atlantics  or  Caucasraoe),  Taranians  (Mon- 
golians), Americans,  Hottentots  and  Bnsh- 
men,  Negroes,  Papnas  (or  Wool-haired  tribes 
of  Polynesia),  and  Alfonrons  (or  Aastrali- 
ans) ;  uid  Pickering  divides  themjn  Whiter 
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)Aoiigo\iaD8|  Malays,  Indians^  Kogroes, 
^tfaiopians,  AbyRBinians,  Papnaas,  Negritos, 
Anatraliaiis  and  Hofcl^eutotB.  Many  of  these 
cJassifications  are  framed  from  external,  and 
for  tbe  most  part  nnessential,  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, as  colonr  of  the  skin,  colour  and 
form  of  the  hair,  or  with  reference  to  their 
probable  original  geogr^hioal  position.  Bnt 
the  impeifeotnesB  of  Bnch  a  olasaifioatton  will 
be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  thaf>  a 
segro^  even  though  the  colour  of  his  skin 
and  his  woolly  bair  were  to  be  changed, 
would  not  become  a  Eoropean,  an  Indian  or 
a  Malay;  and  a  child  of  European  parents 
begotten  and  bord  on  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  or  in  Ethiopia  will 
not  be  a  Malay  or  an  Ethiopian,  bnt  an 
Soropean,  by  race,  aUbongh  the  colonr  of  its 
skin  might  possibly  approach,  by  climatorial 
or  local  inflneuoes  to  that  of  the  indigenous 
race.  The  qoestion  whether  mankind  con< 
siste  of  one  or  of  several  species,  has  of  late 
years  been  mnoh  agitated  by  anthropologists, 
bat  those  nataralists  who  admit  the  principle 
of  ovolnlion  though  they  mar,  for  the  sake 
of  expressing  their  amonnt  of  difference,  de- 
signate them  as  distinct  species,  nevertheless 
feel  no  donbt  that  all'  tbo  races  of  man  are 
descended  from  a  single  primitive  stock. 
Virey  held  that  there  were  six  species  or 
luces;  Jacqoinot, three;  Kant,  fonr;  Blnmen- 
tftck,  five ;  Bnffon,  six ;  Hunter,  seven ;  Agas- 
6iz,  eight ;  Pickering,  eleven  ;  Bory  St.  Vin- 
cent, fifteen  ;  Desmonlins,  sixteen  ;  Morton, 
twenty-six ;  Crftwfhrd,  sixty ;  and  Bnrke,  six- 
ty-three. Bnt  although  the  existing  races 
of  man  differ  in  many  respects  as  in  colonr, 
hair,  shape  of  sknllf  proportions  of  the  body, 
yetif  fheir  whole  oigapizations  be  taken  into 
oonoderatioD,  they  are  found  to  resemble 
each  other  in  a  mnltitnde  of  points.  Bnro- 
peans  and  Hindoos,  belong  to  the  same 
Aryan  stock  and  speak  a  langni^  fauda- 
mentalJy  the  same,  bnt  they  differ  widely  in 
appearance  which  is  supposed  by  Broca  to 
have  arisen,  through  the  Aryan  branches, 
having,  during  their  wide  diffusion  been 
largely  crossed  by  various  indigenous  tribes. 
In  the  East  Indies  where  amongst  Hindoos 
the  Systran  of  oaste  prevails  and  keeps  each 
sob-spedes  distinct,  the  Scythic  Jut,  the 
Bajpntf  the  Brahmin,  the  Turanian  and 
belot  raeea  are  seen  to  vary  from  the  black 
Bt^nat  -tribes  of  the  mountains  to  the  tall 
olive  coloured  brahman  with  his  intellectual 
Iriow,  calm  eyes,  high  but  narrow  head,  and 
in  the  further  Indies  the  Burman,  the  Malay, 
the  Negrito,  or  Negro,  and  Papuan  are  all 
at  ouce  distiugnisliable.  Amongst  Indian 
mahomedans,  too,  obtained  frpm  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Scytliia,  and  converts  from  hin- 


MAN. 

dooism  where  tbey  have  not  intermarriedf 
the  distinctions  are'very  marked. 

Man  was  long  snppmed  to  have  existed  in 
the  earth,  since  about  six  thousand  years, 
bnt  it  is  now  established  that  man  has  exist- 
ed from  an  incomparably  gi*eater  period. 
The  world  appeara  as  if  it  had  long  been 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  man.  At  the 
present  day,  even  the  most  distinct  races  of 
man,  with  the  exception  of  some  negro 
tribes,  are  much  more  like  each  other  than 
is  generally  supposed.  In  India,  a  newly 
arrived  European  cannot  at  first  disttngnisb 
the  various  native  races,  though  they  rooq 
appear  to  him  extremely  dissimilar,  and  the 
natives  of  India  cannot  at  first  perceive  any 
difference  between  the  men  of  several  Euro- 
pean nations.  There  are,  however,  marked 
distinctions.  The  Mongolian,  the  Negro,  the 
Australian  and  the  Hottentot  differ  in  a  mul- 
titude of  characters,  some  of  slight  some  of 
considerable  importance,  and  are 'undoubted- 
ly distinct  species  of  the  family  of  man,  the 
negroes  of  the  present  day  being  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  4000  years  ago.  The  Ma- 
lays and  Papuans  who  live  under  the  same 
physical  oonditions,  differ  greatly.  The  dif- 
ferent races  of  man  are  distributed  over  the 
world  in  the  same  zoological  provinces  m 
those  inhabited  by  distinct  species  and  gene- 
ra of  mammals.  This  is  manifestly  the  case 
with  the  Australian,  Mongolian  and  Negro 
i*aces  of  man ;  in  a  less  marked  manner  with 
the  Hottentots,  but  plainly  with  the  Papu- 
ans and  Malays,  who  are  separated  by  nearly 
the  same  line  which  divides  the  cfreat  Mala- 
yan and  Anstraluui  provinces.  The  differoit 
species,  however,  mingle  together  and  pro- 
duce pn^eny  with  mixed  chaiacters.  In 
Brazil  is  an  immense  mongrel  population  of 
Negroes  and  Fortnguese,  In  Chiloe  and 
other  parts  of  S.  America,  .the  whole  popu- 
lation consists  of  Indians  and  Spaniards, 
blended  in  various  degrees,  and  with  com- 
plex CI  asses  of  Negroes,  Indians  and  Eni*o- 
peans.  Capt.  Burton  observes  that  the  mix- 
ture of  French  with  Indian  blood  produces 
a  favourable  progeny,  but  that  the  offspring 
of  the  Portuguese  and  of  Natives  of  the 
East  Indies  is  coarse,  and  dark  coloured. 
In  S.  America  on  the  contrary,  the  offspring 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Indians  are  often 
fnirer  and  never  darker  than  that  of  the 
Indian.  In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  is  a 
small  population  of  mingled  Polynesian  and 
English  blood  ;  and  in  the  Yiti  Archipelago, 
is  a  population  of  Polynesians  and  N^ritos 
crossed  in  all  degrees. — Darwin,  AnimaU  and 
Plants.  Report  Brit.  Association.  "Darwiiif 
Origin  of  Species^  Bopp.  Qlossarium  Sariacri' 
tunif  s.  V,  MuUer'a  Lectures^,  367-S08. 
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MAN,  Bbho.  Colooana  Indica. 
UAN,  Ab.  Heb.  Hind.  Tah. 


of  less  ralae 
avoirdapoia 


Sbund,  Enq.  { Msnngn,  Tei.. 

Matmah,  Ekb.  |  Mahana,  Ubia. 

A  measure  of  weight,  amongst  the  He- 
brews and  now  in  India,  varying  in  qoantity 
according  to  locality  and  the  article  weighed. 

Bengal  bazaar  man      =»    40  seers^^Ibs.  82 
„    Factory  man=lb8.  74,  oz.  10,  gre.  lO.C 

Central  India    „  «»■  „  20 

Gnzerat  tt       n  ^ 

Bombay  „  —  „  28 

Southern  India  „  »  „  25 

Bengal  man  of  1833=lbs.  87f  „ ' 

Akbars   „  »  „  34| 

Mysore   „  =  „  ItiS 

Helveir  maa  or  UannaJi     13,125  grainB  or 

lbs.  1-14. 
The  ser  of  opium  is  2500  grs. 
The  ser  of  grain  aboat  \h&  2,  oz.  2. 

The  man,  or  maand  weight,  therefore, 
varies  according  to  the  foiicle  weighed.  In 
the  Punjab,  villagers  nseakncha  man  which 
is  only  13  to  20  seers,  and  the  Lahori  man 
=to  3  kucha  maunda. — Wilson.  Fowell. 


HAN,  Tah.  Ssnd ;  eaith ;  (a  pronounced 
short.) 

MAN  a  river  of  Central  India  written  also 
Msan.   At  Ssrbaperee  on  the  Maan,  Capt. 
Keatingo  thoughthe  traced  the  following  snc- 
cesBion  of  rocks,  ^ascending)  a  light  green- 
stone, metamorphic  or  volcanic ;  a  sofb  sand- 
stone, very  fine  grained  and  white ;  compact 
limestone,  bluish  white ;  and  then  the  coral 
limestone,  the  latter  only  containing  corals. 
Tbo  eompaot  fine  limestone,  is  fbnnd  at  in- 
terrals  all  over  the  jnngle,  and  has  been  very 
largely  used  for  lime  in  the  Mandoo  days ; 
the  old  kilns  are  witbont  number.  He  found 
fossils,  whergrer  an  edtje  of  stone  lay  over  a 
convenient  mud  bed  to  retain  them.  £cbi- 
nida  and  a  Brissns  were  in  great  plenty,  the 
Bfaeels  call  them  Paunchia  from  their  five 
marks,  and  Pectcn  5-costatn8.  Plagiostoma 
spinosnm  and  Terebratala  octoplicata  were 
nnmcrnniB,  the  latter  most  so  and  in  best 
pa%sorvation,  pieces  of  a  lax^  finely  mai'ked 
Echinus  cidaris,  also  a  rude  impression  oh  a 
stone  of  a  very  large  Inoceramus  ?   To  the 
west  of  Mhow  and  Indore,  there  exist  exten- 
sive beds  of  the  cretaceous  series.  Dr.  Garter 
in  the  Journal  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  No. 
XX.  July  1857,  page  621,  con8i.der8  that 
tbeae  beds  are  truly  Neocomien.    The  evi- 
dence is  that  these  rocks  represent  the  creta- 
ceous era,  but  is  insufficient  to  enable  one  to 
refer  them  to  any  subdivision  of  that  great 
series.   The  following  fossils  were  collected  | 
at  9ang  by  Capt.  Keatinge.  ' 
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Corallina.  Eckiwaiermata. 
Cidsiu,  ...  4  or  6  I  BrunM, 

Echinaa,  (speaies)        1 1  PrphoMni^ 

XcUuica.  AcejAala. 
1 


Pholadomy, 
Venna,  ■»  I 

Card! am,  ...  4 

„  alfcam,  Bow ;  hil- 
laimm,  or  very  otoady 
allied  and  two  others- 


Area, 
Uodiola, 


RhfiuMuella, 

Katiea, 

Toritella, 


Mytilua,  (tjpicn^ 

Feeten  (Jaafna) 
P.  (5.  ooaMn, 

oomtnciiL) 
Plicatola, 
loooeramn^ 
Terebratula, 


QtuUropoda, 


Triton, 
Volat.1^ 


CephcUopoda. 
Ammoaitiaa  of  the  BbotomaeenaU  SeetiMt, 

HAN,  Tah.  a  dear ;  (a  pronounced 

MAN.    See  Bndra  Sampradaya. 

MANA.  Hind.  Pyms  mains. 

MA^A^   HiHo.  a  platform  erected  ' 
crops :  on  these  people  sit  to  frigh 
birds,  &c. 

MANA,  a  pass  in  Garhwal,  on  tlie 
laya,  in  which  the  temple  of  Badari 
placed.   The  pec^le  who  occopy  ihe 
district  are  Bhots  dwelling  in  the  passes 
their  neighbourhood  at  heights  abora  ~ 
feet.    The  pass-men  state  that  ridgce 
within  the  memory  of  man  were 
with  forest  and  pasture  lands  are  now 
ed  with  snow,  sbowing  the  exiension  of 
snow  zone.    The  Niti  paas  on  the 
feeder  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  best,  and  tlu 
war  on  the  (jauri  pass,  a  feeder  of  the  T 
or  Gogra,  is  the  worst.  The  number  oC 
built  bouses  in  the  Bhdt  distirict  are  in 
Uaua  oa  the  Saraswati,    ...  Villages  3  Hawi 
Nitl  ...  10 

Jowar  on  the  Dooli,  ...  IS 
ByuBe,  Paaa  «o  the  Ka]i,«  A 

The  Bhot,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  an 
cultnrist,  and  is  assisted  by  slaTfft  who 
under  the  roofs  of  their  masters.  The 
in  the  Mana,  Niti,  Juwar  and  Byanse 
are  supposed  to  be  emigrants  from  TiM 
drove  out  an  earlier'  body  of  hindool^ 
many  of  the  chief  families  trace  thdr  i^* 
to  a  Tibetan  locality.  The  mfaabitsnfs  of 
Darma  pass  are  said  to  be  a  body  of  Uc 
left  in  Knmaon  by  Timnr  and  if  so  Iftc^ 
not  true  Bhot.  The  Darma  inter  thnr  ' 
for  a  time,  and  in  the  month  Kirtik  ez' 
and  bum  them,  but  the  other  pass-men 
tbeir  dead  on  their  demise.  The 
practice  divination,  faking  their  omcni 
the  warm  livers  of  sheep  sacrificed  for 
purpose.  The  women  of  the  Bama 
Byause  passes  dress  alik^  and  thsse  two 
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eat  the  Yak  nnd  would  eat  the  cow,  tvfaile 
those  of  Mana,  Nitt  and  Jnwar  abstain  from 
beef  of  aH  kiada  and  loolc  down,  as  on  an  in- 
feri<}r  caste  on  the  Darma  and  Byanse.  The 
Jowar  nearest  India,  have  the  lai^;est  trade, 
and  reftort  to  an  annnal  fiur  in  September  at 
Ghirtokh,  the  reaidenoa  of  ihe  Iiahaa  viceroy. 
These  passes  are  the  roads  from  India  to 
Nari  or  Gnari,  Tibetan  proTinces  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  Immediatu^  below  the  village 
of  Mana,  is  the  hindn  shnne  dedicated  to  an 
incamatinn  of  Yisbnn  and  one  of  (he  most 
eacred  hindn  temples  in  hindn  mythology. 
The  temple  is  bnilt  on  the  bank  of  uie 
Biahen*ganga  immediately  over  the  site  of  a 
hot  spring,  the  existenoe  of  which  no  donbt 
led  to  the  original  selection  of  this  remote 
spot.  The  rawal,  or  cbjef  priest,  is  invariably 
&  Kambnri  brahman  fh)m  Malabar :  no  other 
class  of  brahman  being  allowed  to  touch  the 
idoL — Cunningham's  Ladak—Laiham's  Btk- 
nology. 

KANAAB,  an  island  olose  to  G^lon,  from 
.  which  the  gnlf  of^Manaar  has  been  named, 
the  golf  passage  was  deepened  hy  a  aeries  of 
engineering  operations.  Afanaar^  according 
to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennaut,  (vol.  2  p.  5S5,)  is  the 
island  of  Epiodoras,  which,  according  to  the 
-  Periplns,  was  the  sent  of  the  pearl  fishery. 
Manaar  Galf  separating  Ceylon*  from  the 
peuinsola  of  India,  is  so  named  from  the 
'  island  of  Manaar  near  Ceylon,  which,  with 
'  that  of  BamifiReram  near  the  continent  al- 
most connect  Ceylon  to  the  peninsnla,  the 
two  islands  receiving  the  names  of  Adun'a 
Bridge. 

MA17AB0S.   See  Mindanao. 
AlANCIi;.    Tam.  Castor. 
MANADO.    Celebes  on  its  North-coast, 
is  in  general  high  bold  land.    Its  extreme 
point  is  called  Capo  Coffin,  and  the  wholo  of 
the  islands  that  scretch  from  it  to  Manado 
bay  are  sometimes  called  Banca  island. — 
llorsburgh.    See  India. 
'     MANCEUVRES  COBDAGE.    Fr,  Cor- 

*  MANAGOOT  or  Mangoostoen,  Malay. 
^Garcinia  mangostana. 

MANAHSILA.  Sans.  Arsenic,  Red 
"^aDlpharet  of  Arsenic 

HANAK.  Hind.  A  raby :  also  any  gem. 
UANAKHTALA,  a  town  in  Afghanistan, 
tope  there  was  opened  by  General  Yen- 
ra  in  April  and  May  1830. 
MANAKTA  RAl,  See  Haravati  or 
nti. 

MANALl  KEERAalsoManaU-KireTAM. 
ieekia  pbarnacioides,  L.  B. 
MANALOO  OIL.    See  Oil. 
-  MANAMADOO.    White  cloth  is  mana- 
tnrod  all  over  Sontbom  India,  bnt  thosC' 
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of  Slanamadoo  in  the  district  of  Triohinopoly 
arc  very  snporior  in  quality  and  used  by  the 
more  respectable  of  tho  inhabitants  as  cloth- 
ing, under  the  name  of  "  Manamadoo  Sullah" 
That  at  Arneo  in  the  district  of  Chinglepat, 
known  as  *'  Arnee  Sollafa,"  is  of  a  difforent 
quality. 

MANAPALA. 

Tippa  tige,  Tet  |  Somavalli,  JcvAim. 

Tinospora  cordifolia.  Mien,  Monispormnm 
glabrum,  Klein. 

MANAR.   See  Atahabharata. 

MAKAS.  BuBu.  Maut.  Ananas  sati. 
vos,  ScliuU. 

MANASA,tho  goddess  of  snakes.  Sho 
is  worshipped  as  a  preservative  against  tho 
bite  of  these  reptiles  and  is  represented  sit- 
ting  on  a  water  lily  environed  with  snakes. 
If  a  hindn  has  been  bitten  by  one,  incanta- 
tioos  are  pronounced  to  propitiate  the  favor 
of  Manasa.— (%)Ze.  ^yth.  Hind.  p.  388.— Sea 
Serpent. 

MANASABOYABA  LAKE  or  Mansaranr 
ot  Manasa-Saras  Lake  in  Tibetan  called 
Tflho-Ma-phan  is  the  samo  with  tho  Binda 
Sarovara  of  hindu  mythology,  produced 
from  tho  heart  of  Brahma.  It  is  called  Anau 
Anandat,  is  supposed  to  bo  a  crater,  that 
fpur  rivers  spring  ftom  it,  and  that  it  is  near 
Su-mera,  the  abode  of  gods,  the  Yindfayasaras 
of  the  Parana.  Manasarovara  in  reality  is  a 
lake  of  no  exit  in  Little  Thibet,  fnnn  which 
the  Ganges  was  long  supposed  to  rise ;  it  is 
a  place  of  hindn  pilgrimagec^poouliarsano- 
tity,  and  .was  first  visited  by  Hoororoftin 
181^A8.R».  1816,  Vol.  Xn^See  Kansa. 
rovara.  InduN. 

MANASSEH.    See  Kranganou. 

MAKATAPPAN.  A  caste  of  cultivators 
originally  from  Coimbatore,  first  settled  in 
Paulghat  and  intermixed,  and  often  con- 
founded, with  tho  Nairs. — Wilson. 

MANAVALA,  tho  head  of -the  Tengala, 
a  Yaishnava  sect  of  the  south  of  India. 

MANAY-POONGU.  Tau.  Sapindos  cmar- 
ginatus. 

MANBHOW.  Dissenters  from  hinduism, 
in  Berar  and  the  Dokfaan ;  they  wear  a  black 
dress,  and  are  of  quiet,  inoffensive  manners. 
Theao  hindu  religions  Bootaries,  are  wor- 
shippers of  Krishna,  and  about  tho  year  1830 
wore  described  by  Ci^tain  Mackintosh.  They 
aro  under  a  vow  of  oolibacy  and  elect  young 
people  into  their  order.  If  pregnancy  occur 
tho  parties  aro  allowed  to  withdraw. 

MANBHUM,  a  district  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
has  numerous  remains  of  Arian  colonization 
cloHo  to  its  southern  and  eastern  approaches, 
but  none  on  this  plateau  itself. — Daltoitj 
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MANGUE. 

MANGE  POONGTJM.    Tam.  Sapindos 

rubiginosus. 

MANCHAM.  Tsh.  a  bed. 

MANCHE  a  boat  or  ship.  The  Calient 
Manche,  is  a  boat  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mangalore  with  the  exceptioa  only  of  a  rak- 
ing stem*  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
thn  beaoh,  as  Uie  port  of  Galioat  is  open  to 
the  coast  and  there  is  no  river.  These  boats 
are  propelled  by  the  paddle  and  sail,  and  gsh 
nertuly  cnrry  eight  men :  they  are  maoh  em- 
ployed in  watering  and  completing  the  sea- 
stock  of  ships  home  ward- bono  d  also  in 
loading  ships  with  pepper,  timber,  Ac,  from 
Bombay;  and  in  shipping  the  produce  of 
the  forests  of  Canara  and  Malabar ;  all  of 
which  is  rafted  off  to  vessels  called  dow, 
boatile,  patamar,  &c. 

The  Panyani  Manche,  in  a  coasting  boat, 
of  abont  fifty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  five  to  seven  foet  deep.  It  is 
framed  with  timbers  and  planks ;  which  are 
sewed  together.  The  timbers  are  about  four 
feet  asunder,  sud  on  them,  inside,  some  few 
planks  are  placed  afl  bands  and  clamps, 
which  are  nailed  to  the  frame.  These  are 
very  rndeJy  put  together ;  and  not  of  much 
importance,  either  in  form  or  constmction. 
Daring  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  from 
June  to  November,  they  are  laid  up  at  Baj- 
pur  river  for  safety,  and  are  only  used  in  the 
fine  weather  season.  They  carry  the  produc- 
tions of  the  cocoanut  tree,  viz.  coir,  from  the 
hnsk  of  the  cocoanutt  Cocos  nnoifera,  from 
which  rope  is  made.  Copra,  the  inside  al- 
bumen of  the  nut,  from  which  oil  is  express- 
ed. Cajan,  the  leaf  of  the  Coiypha  umbra- 
califera  tree,  which  is  used  for  thatching 
houses,  also  for  books,  and  various  other 
purposes.  Jageri  a  kind  of  sugar,  which  is 
made  from  the  toddy  or  juice  of  the  patm. 
Oil  and  arrack,a8trongspirit,diBtiIled  from 
the  toddy  taken  from  the  palm.  These  ves- 
sels keep  along  shore  and  take  advantage  of 
the  sail  in  rowiuff.  Thev 


MANOHI-TUNGA. 

guose  origin  as  it  is  very  similar  to 
many  of  the  boats  still  in  use  hy  the  pt 
of  that  country which  are  said  to  be  o 
same  shape  as  the  vessels  in  which  Ti 
Garaa  sailed  to  India.  They  have 
fore  and  aft ;  and  are  built  witii  alt 
jungle  wood,  in  a  very  rough  mtami^ 
fiistened  wiUi  nails  and  bolts.  TImj> 
equipped  with  one  maat,  which  incHnti 
ward,  and  a  square  lug-sail;  aleo  a 
bow-sprit,  at  about  the  angle  of  40^, 
a  sort  of  jib  fore-sail,  one  pair  of  sbrou^i 
a  back-stay  which  completes  the  rig 
These  vessels  carry  on  the  trade  of  tbe: 
across  tbe  Gnlf.  The  exports  vn, 
tobacco,  and  the  imports,  clotii. 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  of- 
island,  in  the  district^of  Jafinapatsm. 

Mangalore  Manche  of  the  westonl 
of  the  Peninsula  is  a  fiat  bottomtd 
of  burthen,  about  twenty.five  to  tlmff 
feet  long,  six  to  seven  feet  broad, 
to  five  deep.  It  is  formed  to  meet  He] 
which  is  Tory  ahallow  and  flat ;  aud  U 
the  cai^oee  of  the  pataraare,  which  i 
charged  and  loaded  afr  the  mooth 
rivers.  These  boats  are  sewed  top 
similar  to  the  masulo-hoat  and  other 
vessels :  they  are  forced  along  by 
poles ;  as  the  water  is  not  more  than 
six  to  ten  feet  deep,  except  in  tiie 
west  monsoon,  when  the  rapids  swdl^ 
the  whole  of  the  river  is  considered  inn 
ble :  and  at  this  period  all  the  vew 
taken  to  the  ahore  and  laid  np. — Afya 

MANCHAB.  A  little  north  of  LarH 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indas,  the  5| 
or  Suake  River,  a  Sind  Serpentine,  falli 
lake  ilanehar,  flows  through  it,  and  i 
from  the  southern  extremity  under  a 
name, -the  Aral.  Tbe  Narrali  and  the 
form  a  semi-circle  of  about  sixty  miles 
point  to  point,  they  are  probably  artificii 
their  toi-tuous  course  presents  the  apt 
an  CO  of  man's  rather  than  Nature's  do 


rises,  the  water  flows  up  the  Aral,  asd 
versa,  when  the  main  stream  falls.— 
Scinde,  Vol.  II.  p.  231. 

MANCHE.  Tei,.  Euphorbia  tinoil 
Lwn. 


m  rowmg.     TUey  have  generally 

from  eight  to  ten  men.  who  are  fishermen  of  'f  h^coun^^is'^^lever th^C^^^^^^^ 
the  Mopila  caste,  a  race  of  mahomedane,  -  -  ^  - 
descendants  of  the  first  Arabian  settlers  on 
the  shoi'OB  of  the  peainsula;  and  who,  mar- 
rying the  daughters  of  the  country,  obtained 
the  name  ofMapillai,  or  sons-iu-law,"  cor- 
rupted by  Europeans  into  the  above  term. 

The  Boatila  manche,'  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  navigates  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  southern  ^rt  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India.  This  boat,  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  fiset  in 
length,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth, 
and  eight  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of 
the  European  form  than  any  of  the  Indian- 
built  vessels  that  are  mot  with.  The  after 
part  ehowa  the  constmction  to  he  of  Portu- 


MANOHE,  Tel.  Good,  sweet, 
Manchi  jilnga,  Sesbania  procQinl 
W.  and  A. — ^fSscbynomene  pr.  B. ;  Mn 
Kanda  or  Patikaada,  Amm  (Amoql 
phallus)  campannlatum,  R. ;  Manchi 
or  Tiyya  mande,  Ceropegia,  R. 

MANCHI-NUNA,   Tel.  GtDgdlf 
sweet  oil. 
MANCHI-TUNGA^  Crpma  9. 
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ANCHO,  Jat.     GraouU  religiosa. — 

ANCHU,  a  raoe  of  High  Asia  and  the 
tttern  parts  of  Asia.    The  rei^io^  dy- 
in  Chiua  are  Manohu.    A  Manchn  is 
robligatioD  to  enrol  biuiRelf  uuder  Bome 
ir,  and  failing  to  do  so,  loses  his  privi- 
Many  neglect  to  eni'ol  tbeinftelves 
itariiy  in  order  to  avoid  the  conscrip- 
The  Sifo  and  Solon  are  the  highest 
■  of  Manchn.  The  Manchn  had  no  writ- 
^racter  nntil  1641.    Mokden  is  tbe 
capital  of  the  Manohn.    They  are  a 
IT  raca  The  Amoor,  second  only  to  the 
istpi,  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not 
orth  of  JapaD.    Mnoh  of  the  conntry 
;  the  Amoor  ia  susceptible  of  farming 
[razing.    Stedmers  can  asmnd  from  tbe 
Chetah,  a  distance  of  2,600  miles, 
opens  np  Siberia    to   the  Facifio 
the  Amoor,  presenting  a  new  field 
merce,  the  ultimate  limits  of  whicb 
ily  be  ^1-asped  by  tbe  most  compre- 
e  mind.  Mongolia,  Manchnria,  North- 
Qnna,  all  tbe  Tartaries,  Thibet,  and 
with  a  population  of  twenty  to 
nillioDe,  are  approaohed  by  this  river, 
,  rew  route   to  the  Indies  opraed. 
utok,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  can 
(BtHUibed  with  only  alKint  three  hnn- 
miles  of  land  carriage.    The  Chinese 
ABoexed  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
tierritory  from  the  Manchn  and  Mongol 
Beyond  the  Paga  6o1  lies  the  country 
CHoos,  which  exbends  a  hundred 
from  east  to  west,  and  sixty-six  from 
to  sooth.    In  A.  D.  1635,  the  tribes  of 
Kgiou  wereManohu.  Cecina  Manchnria 
tlQsk  of  Olga  Bay,  Manchnria,  is  ehien 
he  Laminarift  seaweed  is  largely  stack- 
1  tbe  gulf  of  Pichili  by  the  Manchn. — 
M— Pmwep'*  Tibet,  Tartanj  and  Mon- 
I,  p.  49 — 67.  See  India,  Japan. 
&ND,  probably  another  name  for  the 
there  are  several  tribes  the  Mandar, 
ihor,  Mindbra,  tbe  Balnch   tribe  of 
inuji,  and  the  ancient  towns  of  Mandra : 
Atamt  in  Chachgam,  to  the  east  of  the 
' ;  Uaadraaa,  to  the  north  of  the  Makali 
I  ud  Hnndra  and  other  similar  names 
itefa. 

^DA  or  Manga  chetta,  TBI,.  ?  Ban^ 
inmetoram.  Lam.  ? 
^A,  a  kind  of  bread. 
UNDAKU  or  Manda  ohettu.  Tel.  a 
the  jnice  of  which  prevents  baldness. 
^DAL,  that  form  of  oriental  divina- 
vluch  owed  its  celebrity  in  Europe  to 
tUae.  la  the  Manda],  or  palm-divina- 
Ki  k  Uaok  slave  is  considered  the  best  snb- 
^  Bnropean  faavellers  baye  frequently 
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marked  that  nervous  scoubility.  In  Abyastnia 
the  maladies  called  "  bouda"  and  "  tigrrtya" 
appear  to  depend  upon  some  obscure  connec- 
tion between  a  weak  impressionable  brain 
and  the  strong  will  of  a  feared  and  hated 
race,  the  blacksmiths. — Burton's  pilgrimage 
io  Heccah,  vol.  1  p.  18  ;  111.  p.  220. 

MANDAL,  Hind.  Rhododendron  arbo- 
renm,  also  Acer  colfcratum  the  maple.  lu 
Kulu  Acer  candatum, 

MANDAL  or  Marwa,  Blensine  coracana. 
MANDAL.    See  Mandwah. 
MANDAL,  straw  rope,  made  of  Eleusilie 
coracana. 
MANDAL— ?  Agallochnm. 
MANDALA.    See  Inscriptions.  Vcdas. 
MANDALAM,  Sams,  a  region,  as  Tonda 
maodalam,  Panda  Mandalam,  Chola  manda- 
1am,  Alandlaisir  and  Oka    Maudal.  Se^ 
Mandel. 

MANDAJADI. .  Adenanthera  pavonina. 
MANDALICA.    See  Kbengar. 
MANDALIQUE  ISLAND,in  lat.  6*  22'  S., 
long.  110*  53'  E.,  is  a  small  round  island  off 
the  N.  Coast  of  Java. — Hortiburgh. 

MANDA  MOTUKTJ,  Tel.  Dalbergia 
Oojeineusis. 

MANDAPA.  The  portico  of  a  hindu  tem- 
ple.   See  Mantapam. 

MANDAR,  the  Mount  ManAup,  celebrated 
in  the  Paranic  legends  for  the  churning  of 
the  ocean,  lies  southward  of  Bhagalpore.  On 
the  downfall  of  bnddhism,  Mandar  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  shivites  and  became  a  seat 
of  their  god  so  as  to  rival  Benares  and  form, 
as  the  Kasikhnnd  states,  a  second  Kailasa. 
The  legend  of  the  churnijig  of  the  ocean  is 
an  interpolation  in  the  Mahabharata  and 
evidently  refere  to  the  contest  between  the 
brahmins  (soora)  and  thebuddhists  (asoora) 
the  great  serpent  Vasookee,  alluding  to  the 
sect  of  the  Naga;  Tr.  of  Hind.  See  Mandara. 

MAl^DAH^  Mind.  Acer  creticum,  and  A. 
cultratum. 

MANDAR,  PoBT.    Arenga  saccharifera, 

Labill. 

MANDARA,  the  mountain  which  was 
used  by  the  hindu  god  Vishnn  as  a  churning 
stick  at  the  churning  of  the  Chira-Samudra 
or  Sea  of  Milk.  It  is  remurkable  for  having 
on  it  a  colossal  figure,  carved  in  granite. 
See  Kurma,    Vishnu.  Mandar. 

MANDARA,  Sans.  Galotropia  gigautea. 
Brovm,  also  Erythrina  indica.  Lam.  Also 
amongst  hindoos,  a  celestial  tree. 

MANDARA.  A  Penang  wood,  of  a  pale 
red  oolonr,  speoifib  gravity  0*939.  A  email 
tree ;  nsed  for  ornamental  fumitare.— Co2. 
FrUk. 

MANDARARI.    See  Eelat,  p.  493. 
MANDARAWAB.    See  Kaffir. 
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MAKDESTI. 
lilANDAREH,  Tau.    Baahiuta  acamina- 

ta. — Linn.     ,  '' 

MANDARIN-  A  magistrate,  or  a  person 
faaving  authority,  from  a  Portagnese  ^vord 
mandar,  to  command.  Cfainese  mandarins, 
use  bamboo  caps  iu  summer  as  the  official 
bead  dress. — Watlien's  Voyage,  p.  180. 

MANDATA.  Uihd.   Pnuias  armeniaca. 

MANDAYALLI,  Cak.  CooTolTiilas  t-ep- 
tans. 

MANDAVI,  in  Ghzerat,  its  chief  is  of  the 
Bagela  race.    See  Elattyawar.  Kutch. 
MANDAWAB,!.    See  Eelati,  p.  492. 
MaNDEBJ,  Maut.  Gacnrbita  citrnllns. 

—lann-. 

MANDB,  orManchi  mandu,  Ceropegia,  L. 

MANDEL.  Dot.  Dan.  Gek.  Swkd.  Al- 
monds :  Amygdalas  commnnis. 

MANDEL,  a  township,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  onder  a  Headman,  called  in  the  Delchan 
and  in  the  west  and  centre  of  Hindustan 
Patel;  Mandel  inBengal :  MaJcaddom  in  many 
places.  He  ia  assisted  by  different  officers 
of  whom  the  accountant  and  watchmen  are 
the  most  important.  The  Aocoantant,  called 
Patwari  in  Hindastan,  Eul-knrni  and  Car- 
num  in  the  Dekhan  and  aonth  of  India,  and 
Tallali  in  Ghiserat :  2.  The  Watchman,  called 
Pasban,  Gorayet,  Peik,  Domaha,  &o.,  in 
Htndostan,  ]^ahar  in  the  Dekhan,  Tillari  in 
the  south  of  India,  aud  Paggin  in  Guzerat: 
3.  Money  Changer  or  Silver  Smith.  4.  Priest. 
6.  Astwhjn.  C.  Smith.  7.  Garpenteri  8.  Bar- 
ber. 9.  Potter.  10.  Worker  iu  Leather. 
II.  Tailor.  12.  Washerman.  13.  Musician. 
14.  Minstrel.  15.  Dancing  girl.  The  utim> 
ber  is  fixed  by  common  opinion  and  by  the 
native  name  "  bara-balotta"  at  1 2,  bnt  varies 
in  diffwoit  villages,  and  the  officers  included 
are  not  always  the  same,  though  up  to  No. 
10  are  seldom  wanting.  From  II  to  14,  ioq 
not  BO  gen^l  and  &e  danoiofc  girl  seems 
only  to  be  in  the  South  of  India.  Each  of 
these  village  officers  has  a  fee,  sometimes  in 
money  but  more  frequently  a  portion  of  pro- 
duce, as  a  kandfal  or  two  out  of  each  moa- 
sure  of  grain.  Wilson,  See  Mandal,Mandalam. 

MANDELGURH  is  the  largest  district 
of  Mowar,  and  in  its  three  hundrod  and  sixty 
towns  and  villages,  many  speoimons  of  an- 
cient us^e  may  be  found.  The  Solanki 
held  largely  here- in  ancient  days  aud  the 
descendant  of  the  princes  of  Pnttnn  still  re^ 
tains  bis  "  bhoom"  and  title  of  rao. — Tod*a 
BcyaaUtanj  VoL  I,  p.  1C9. 

MANDELN.  Gik.  Amygdalns  com- 
mnnis.   The  Almond. -—iiinn. 

MAN-DESA.  The  Man  district.  See 
India,  Maan. 

Tel.     Bttbia  oordifolia 
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MA'NDH^'TA 

MANDBVILLE,  Sir  John,  tatbor 
book  of  all^;cd  travels  iu  India  aud  CU 
He  set  out  from  St.  AUwis  in  1333,  u4] 
turned  aud  died  iu  Liege  in  I36G.  Qia 
criptiouB  of  Coy  Ion  are  borrowed  I 
Marco  Polo  and  Odoric  of  PorteodQ, 
seems  to  have  adopted,  as  i*^rds  Sd 
the  accounts  of  Odoric  when  he  sajs, 
side  the  yslo  of  Lemery  is  auother  jt 
Sumobor ;  aud  /ast  beside,  a  great  yoleve 
Java." — Slarsdon's  BistoTV  of  S«niofro,& 
MANDGAI.  DcKH.  Bambnsa  tn 
maoea.--A9CB&.  O.  P. 

MA'NDHA'TA,  an  islaad  in  tbe  ] 
bada  belonging  to  l^e  Nimar  distne^ 
markable  as  containing  nnmeroos  t«iij 
ancient  and  modem,   ioclndiug  tfacj 
shrine  of  Omkar,  a  form  of  Siva.  Ilia 
in  two  by  a  deep  raviue  running  neariyi 
aud  sontb  the  eastern  end  contaioiog  i 
one-third  of  the  whole  area.  The 
bank  of  the  Nerbada  opposite  Uidil 
(called  Grodarpnn)  is  aa  precipiteii 
MandhatA,  and  between  them  tbe  river 
an  exceedingly  deep  and  silent  pod, ' 
alligators  and  large  fish,  Bumy  ofwliidi 
so  tame  as  to  take  grain  off  the  k>«eri 
of  the  sacred  ghate.   The  worship  of 
was  established  hwe  at  an  early  age. 
Mandhata  the  shrine  of  Omkar,  and  ot 
southern  bank  that  of  Amareswar  (ia 
the  immortals;,  are  two  of  the  twelve 
Lingam  which  existed  in  India  whea 
mud  of  Ghazni  demolished  the  temp 
Somuath  in  A.  D.  1024.    The  nameOi 
is  from  the  syllable  Cm,  which,  bsjb 
fessor  Wilson,  is  a  oombiu&tion  of  lettn 
vested  by  Hindn  mysticism  with  peee 
sanctity,  employed  in  the  banning 
prayers.    It  compreheuds  all  thegwig 
Yedas,  the  three  spherea  of  the  iraUj 
The  brahmana  who  now  ofiKciale  it 
shiine  wish  to  exclude  Omkar  tnm 
twelve  Lingam  nsaally  called  **A'^ 
"  first,**  as  Bomethinsr  above  and  beTorel 
all.    The  Narmada  Khaud  supports 
this  assertion,  but  as  it  contains  a  prop 
of  the  time  when  India,  shall  he  nji 
Mlechha  (non-Hindus)  aud  other 
aUasions,  its  antiquity  is  certainly  a 
deal  open  to  doubt.    Tbe  evidence  c 
Kaai  Khand  aud  other  Sivite  writing 
against  them,  and  the  pilgrinta,  wbo  i 
vowed  to  visit  the  Bara  jyoti  Liugo^ 
their  adorationa  both  to  Omkar  SDdiai 
war.   Tbe  rqa  of  Mandhata,  who  is 


tary  custodian  of  all  themodenttampN 
Bhilala,  claiming  deaceat  from  a  G 
Rajput  named  Bharat  Smgh,  whoissti 
the  family  goue&\ogy  to  have  takailbafl 
from  a  BhU  chief  in  ttt^^wA.  D.1165. 
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MAKDHATI,  Mandhatri,  Maudhai.  See 

HtudD. 

HANDIA.  An  inferior  grain  prodnoed  in 
B«atar. 

MANDI  GANDBALU.  Tel.  A  sort  of 
gnin,  ?  THa^  malle  and  Tige  malle,  two  sp. 
orjo^miiie. 

MANDRA  CHBTTU.    Tkl.    A  tree." 

UANDIVB  PLANT.  Eng.  Janipha  mR- 
Dihot.— JTti^ 

MANDLA.  A  district  lyiu;?  between  L. 
23  °  2'  and  22  N.  and  L.  80  =  and  81'  40  K 
It  is  bonnded  on  tlie  east  by  the  state  of 
Rewa  and  a  portion  of  the  Bilaspnr  district, 
onthe'north  by  the  Sohagpnr  and  Chondya 
taloka  of  Bewa  and  a  flmall  portion  of  t)io 
Sleemanabad  tahsil  of  the  Jabalpnr  district, 
on  the  west  by  the  districts  of  Jabalpnr  and 
Seoni,  and  on  the  sonfch  by  the  districtR  of 
Seoni,  Balaprhat,  Baipnr,  and  Bilaspnr.  The 
popniaiios  for  the  whole  district  in  1866 
was  1.87,699  and  of  theu  1,27,958  were 
agricukorists. 
Brafanuuis, 

KttfRii,  ... 
Kaohhi,  .. 

Panka,  .. 

Basor,  . , 

AUr,  ... 
Lohtr, 


Lodhi.  ... 
Ifarar,  ■.. 
Other  Cutea, 

Dhimar,  

Sloliomadaaa, 

Gond  

Baiga,   

Kol  


,.  ...3,546 
...S,S25 
...S3,I«4 
...6^33 
..  1,401 
...  H7,Hh2 
...10,388 
..  8,630 


187,699 


..  6,242 
..  86i 
..  4,841 

...2.452 
..  6,456 
...8,085 
...2,470 
...  7.629 

,     .     -   A847 

BaBift,Ka;ath,&c.,.  1432 
Ycli.   5,524 

The  original  inhabitants  of  tliis  district 
are  nndoabtedly  the  Oond  and  Eaiga,  who 

the  prosent  time  form  the  larger  share  of 
the  popolatioD.  Next  to  these  are  brahman 
^i^ies  Boiae  of  whom  affect  to  trace  back 
tiMrarriral  inMaudla  tothetimeof  Jadhava 
nya  in  Sanwat  415  (A.  D.  358)  ihpngb  it 
is  ifiuoh  more  probable  that  they  settled  here 
in  the  reigns  of  Hirde  Sah  and  Narendra 
Sib,  from  Samvat  1663  to  1788  (A.  D.  1606 
to  1731).  Theformer  of  these  two  kings  iu- 
trodaoed  a  number  of  foreigners  into  the 
oouitry,  espedally  a  lat^  colony  of  Lodhia, 
who  seUled  in  the  val^ys  of  the  Banjar, 
Uotiari,  and  Nerbcula,  gave  the  name  of 
Hirdonagnr  to  the  talnka  thns  brought  into 
Onl^Tation,  and  did  mnch  by  digging  tanks 
othwwise  to  colonise  the  iMst  pai>ts  of 
the  district  Wi&i  these  exceptions,  and 
^  of  tlie  Mahto  Tdi  immigration  into 
Bsagarii  at  a  much  later  period,  there  is 
mr  other  tokce  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict having  been  recmited  from  foreign  ro- 
^OKcsea.  These  Mi^to  are  without  except 
*>on  the  best  cultivator  class  in  the  Eangai-h 
tahsil.  These  people  are  hindus,  originally 
ofthe  teli  caste,  and  fcnnnerly  resident  at 
Mnhir.  In  Maodla  the  Gondraceia  divided 
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into  two  classes,  which  again  arc  snbdivided 
into  forty-two  diffei-eut  castes  or  got.  The 
two  classes  arc  the  Raj  Gond  and  the  Rawan 
Baiisi.  The  foi'roer  is  the  higher  and  out' 
do  the  highesii  caate  hiodos,  ia  the  matter 
of  puryfyin^  themselves,  and  ape  them  in 
all  tliuir  religious  ceramonies.  They  wear 
the  janeo  or  brahminical  thread  and  con- 
sider themselves  deeply  insnlt«d  if  com- 
pared in  status  with  a  Gond.  Mr.  Hislop, 
saya  that  they  carry  their  passion  for  purifi- 
cation so  far  that  they  have  the  faggots  with 
which  their  food  is  cooked  sprinkled  with 
water  before  use.    The  Crond  tribes  are 


Uarobi 
Markam 
VVai'kara 
Sri  A.  'M. 
Ttiksm 
Dliorda 
Kaiyain 
Wanviti 
Partili 
Sarjam 

To  these 


Chiohain 
Marflkola 
Samta 
Paoli 

Woika 
Faodu 
KnnilmEa 
Dauketi 
A'nnon 

ma;  be  added 


Korapa 
Sim  a 
A'uidau 
Toineria 
Darzam 
Kindam 
Korcha 
Kolko, 
Temirachi 


A'mega 

Uehnua 

Kiiram 

Nakma 

Dhalya 

Bariiapi 

Bliona 

Bfaiman 

Gbasia. 


the  Agharia  or 
Mnki  Pardhan  Pathari  or  Gugya,  Dhalya, 
who  differ  in  some  slight  pecoliaritiee  fVom 
the  Gond,  but  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
same  race.  The  Pardhan  act  as  bards  to  the 
Gbnd  and  attend  at  births  and  deaths  and 
marriages.  The  Agharia  is  a  worker  in  iron, 
he  frequents  the  Baiga  villages,  and  acts  as 
blacksmith  to  the  whole  community,  no 
light  task  where  the  iron-ore  has  to  be  dug 
from  the  hill,  carried  to  the  village  forge, 
smelted,  and  then  worked  up  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  These  people  may  be 
set  down  as  the  faaiest  and  most  drnnkoi  of 
all  the  Gond  race. 

The  Gond  of  the  Kagpnr  conntrj  is  a 
littdo  under  Uie  average  height  of  *•  Europe- 
ans and  in  complexion  darker  than  the  gene- 
rality of  hindus,  bodies  well  proportioned, 
but  features  rather  ngly,  a  roundish  head, 
distended  nostrils  wide  mouth,  t^iokish 
lips,  straight  black  hair  and  scanty  beard 
and  mustaches.  Both  hair  and  feature  are 
decidedly  Mongolian,"  and  this  descriptif^ 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Mandla  Gk>nd 
above  the  ghats.  Their  women  are  as  a  mle 
better  looMng  than  the  men.  The  wires  of 
the  Gond  are  looked  upon  as  so  much  pro- 
perty, for  they  are  expected  to  do  not  tmly 
all  t^e  bonaefaold  work,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
agriculfcnral  labour  abo.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression among  them,  when  spei^ng  t>f  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of 
some  substance,  having  four  or  fire  wives ; 
occasionally  they  have  seven,  but  this  ia  ex- 
ceptional and  the  poor  content  themselves 
with  one.  In  dress  the  women  are  usually 
decent,  though  they  wear  only  the  dhoti  and 
ahooldw^oloui  of  coarse  canitiTmade  stafik 
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white,  with  a  coloured  thread  border.  For 
ornaments  they  wear  strings  of  red  and  white 
beads,  ear  rings  of  brass  wire  in  coiJ,  and 
polished  zinc  bosses  sometimes  nose-rings  uf 
the  game  and  anklets  and  aiTnlets  of  copper 
and  zinc  mixed  or  of  pewter  and  zinc.  They 
are  tattooed  at  an  early  age^  some  mnch 
mord  than  others  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
pat  to  considerable  amount  of  pain  in  the 
performanoe.  The  Pardhan  and  Dolja  are 
the  people  who  praotiBe  the  art  of  tattooing 
apd  some  havo  quite  a  local  reputation  for 
tbeir  skill  in  the  art  and  for  the  sncoessfal 
patterns  with  which  tbej  adorn  the  bodioR 
of  their  viotims,  They  nsnally  work  with 
needles,  and  rnbin  indigo  and  gunpowder  or 
salt|J6tre.  Tiiongh  wild^  uncivilised  and  ig- 
norant, the  Gond  are,  among  themselves 
honest,  faithful,  and  tmstworthy,  conrageoos 
and  in  some  points  trustful :  as  regards  faults 
they  hare  committed,  as  a  rule,  they  plead 
gailty  when  brought  before  the  courts.  As 
a  race  they  are  now  well  behaved  and  very 
amenable  to  anthority.  The  number  of 
their  deities  seems  every  where  to  differ. 
Mr.  Hislop  says  that  ho  never  could  get  any 
cme  man  to  name  more  than  seven.  The 
beat  known  are  Duladeo,  Narain  Deo,  Suraj 
Deo,  Mata  Devi,  Bara  Deo,  Khatr  Mata, 
Thakur  Deo,  and  Ghansyam  Deo.  Besides 
these,  the  Gond  peoples  the  forests  in  which 
he  lives  with  spirits  of  all  kind,  most  of 
them  vested  with  the  power  of  inflicting  evil 
and  quite  inclined  to  use  their  power.  To 
propitiate  them  he  sets  up  "pat,"  in  spots 
selected  aither  by  himselfor  by  his  ancestors, 
and  there  perfbrms  certain  rites,  generally 
consisting  of  small  offerings  on  stated  days. 
These  pat  are  sometimes  merely  a  bamboo 
with  a  pieoe  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap 
of  stones,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  of 
rag  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  Isee.  The 
Gond  have  seven  different  kindat>f  marriages, 
some  mnch  more  binding  than  others. 

Widows  are  expected  to  remarry  and  the 
Gond  customs  provide  for  their  re-marriage 
i&  two  ways,  the  "  Ghuria  Pahanna  Sbadi," 
andthe"'Kari  Shadi."  The  first  consists 
simply  in  the  woman  proceeding  to  the 
bouse  of  the  man  she  has  agreed  to  live  with 
after  her  husband's  death.  The  other  is 
where  the  younger  brother  marries  his  elder 
brother's  widow,  which  he  is  expected  to  do. 
by  the  costom  ot  the  tribei,  nuless  the  widow 
sbonld  insist  upon  znaking  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  hersalfj  The  ceremony  in 
both  of  these  cases  consists  simply  of  a  pre- 
sentation of  bangles  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  and  of  a  feast  to  the  village  elders. 
Cremation  is  considered  the  more  honorable 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  but  being  ex- 
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pensive,  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  except  n 
the  cases  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe.  Former- 
ly the  Gonds  used  to  bary  their  dead  in  the 
houses  in  which  they  died,  just  deep  enoogfa 
to  prevent  tbeir  being  dug  up  again  by  tin 
dogs,  now  they  have  generally  some  placs 
set  apart  as  a  burial  ground  near  th^  vil- 
lages. Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  very 
few,  the  grave  is  dog  so  that  the  bead  shtll 
lie  to  the  south  and  the  feet  to  the  north, 
the  idea  being  that  the  deceased  has  gone  to 
the  home  of  the  deities  which  is  supposed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  north,  bnt  tiie  Good 
do  iiot  appear  to  have  any  real  theory  u 
regards  an  after  life  or  the  immooiality  d 
the  soul.  The  Baiga  are  the  acknowledged 
superiors  of  the  Gond  races,  being  tbeir 
priests  and  their  authorities  iu  all  points  of 
religious  observance!  In  physical  appev 
ances  the  Baiga  differ  so  much  as  almost  tg 
defy  description.  One  sect  the  Mnndiyi  i» 
known  by  the  head  being  shaven  all  but  one 
lock.  The  Binjiwar  on  the  other  handvear 
their  hair  long,  never  cutting  it,  and  tie  it  op 
in  a  knot  behind,  so  do  the  Bhirandiya.  In 
stature  some  are  taller,  than  the  Gond,  bat 
as  a  rule  they  are  all  vety  mnch  below,  tks 
average  height  of  Enropeans.  The  Baigato 
the  eastwards  on  the  Maikal  range  m 
finer  men  than  those  near  Mandala.  Bi  ht' 
bits  too,  they  are  superior  being  a  fine  muly 
race,  and  bettor  looking  than  their  bretlinfl 
near  Mandla.  They  have  not  Uie  fiat  hmi, 
and  nose  and  receding  forehead  so  comnwo 
among. the  Gond,  the  head  is  longer,^ 
features  more  aquiline,  and  the  handian 
peculiarly  smalL  Some  among  them  bsi^ 
however,  all  the  types  of  low  oivilintii*i 
flat  headsi  thi<^  lips,  and  distended  nostrib, 
bnt  on  the  whole  the  -  appearance  of  the 
Baiga  of  iJie  Ea^n  Ohata  is  strikio^f** 
compared  with  that  of  other  wild 
The  women  are  all  tattooed  and  like  tha 
Gond  they  wear  bunches  of  wool  tied  npn 
their  own  hair.  They  .are  no  cleaner,  th« 
their  neighbours,  neither  sex  affeotinj^  the 
use  of  cold  water  any  more  than  can 
helped.  In  their  religious  ceremonies  they 
much  resemble  the  Gond,  reverencing^ 
same  gods,  but  adding  to  them  as  the  find 
object  of  worship  the  mother  earth  "i^ 
Dharitri."    Thakur  Deo  ia  supposed  to  hi« 

rial  cbai^  of  the  villi^,  and  is  ho□o1I^ 
Boordingly.  But  the  Bai^  have  a 
belief  iu  the  spirits,  whioh  are  Bii{^>ofled  to 
haunt  the  forests  and  in  the  looalititt  «^ 
are  now  especially  the  homes  of  these  1''*^ 
"  Pat,"  are  set  up,  each  under  the  chai^w 
an  appointed  Baiga.  There  appears  to  be  no 
especial  rule  regarding  the  institntiOD  of  • 
pat.  Sometimes  it  is  m  place,  where  >  livi 
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bBB  been  killed  by  a  tiger  or  a  snake,  soiae- 
(imes  no  reason  wbateTer  is  given  for  the 
seleotion.  The  dabya  onlHvation  covers  a 
large  area  in  this  district.  With  uo  other 
instrament  of  agricaltare  bat  their  axe,  and 
a  small  sickle  haoBya,")  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  the  extent  of  clearing  that  one  village 
of  fiaiga  makes  on  the  aides  of  the  hill  on 
whioh  their  village  is  located. — Cenlral  Prov. 

MANDLASIH,  in  lat.  22°  11'  N.,  long. 
75°  4G'  E.,  in  Malwa  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Narbada.  The  level  of  ike  Narbada  is 
about  700  &,.—Wa*.' 

MANDLOI.   The  title  of  an  officer  nnder 
native  mla* 

llATOOH,  the  gbost  of  a  mabomedan, 
is^  in  bindu  demonology,  deemed  the  mrat 
nalignant  of  all  demons. 

MANDONG.  A  rush  much  used  by  the 
natives  in  the  siannfactnre  of  rice  and  sugar 
bi^  mats,  and  for  tying  up  articles,  the 
fibre  being  strong.  It  grows  spontaneonsly 
in  the  rice  fields  of  Province  Wellesley  after 
the  crop  -has  been  gathered  and  over- 
spreads them  like  a  second  crop.  It  may 
prove  suitable  on  experiment  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  paper. — Boyle. 

31AND00,  some  time  the  capital  of  the 
indepmdent  mahomedan  kingdom  of  Malwa. 
It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  ViudihiH  monntains, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nerbndda  and 
the  plains  of  Nimar,  having  a  site  at  an'ele* 
vation  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Uohtoor  sanatarium  with  similar  scenery. 
The  city  of  Mandoo  was  founded  by  Ho- 
shong  shah,  the  founder  of  Hoshnngabtid ; 
the  second  king,  Mohamed  Khiljee,  erected 
a  mausoleum  of  white  marble  over  the  re- 
mains of  Hoshung  shah,  still  in  good  pre- 
servatitm.    On  the  Mnndoo  hill,  is  a  terrace 
on  which  the  hindu  queen  would  recline  to 
gaae  on  the  sacred   Nerbndda  winding 
throngh  Nimar ;  close  to  this  terrace  was 
nected  a  palace,  near  n  well-known  spring, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  the  Qneen's  foun- 
tun.   In  general  mahomedan  mins  are  situ- 
ated on  the  plain,  without  any  imposing 
■back-ground  to  the  pictnre,  but  at  Mandoo 
be  ruins  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  beanti- 
al  mountain  seoeoery,  so  that  the  combina- 
ion  of  works  of  art  with  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture is  most  charming.    Mandoo  is  built  on 
[soralline  limestone,  but  that  used  for  bnild- 
is  derived  from  near  Bang  or  Bagh.  See 
udmnck,  Malwa. 
MAN  DOR.    See  Rahtor. 
MANDORLI,  It.  Amygdalns  commnnis. 
MANDRA,  HiKD.    Marlea  bogonifolia, 
ilso  in  Ksghan,  Hedera  helix,  the  ivy. 
MANDBAOEN,  Okb.  Mandrake. 


MANE. 

MANDRAKE. 

UgoI-al-Iafah  ;  At. 

Astmng,  „ 

Tuhfah-uB-shaitaD,  „ 

Surag-nL-koshrob,  „ 

Yebrnj,  „ 
I  Lakmuna,  Beno.  Hind. 

Lakiniitii,       „  „ 

The  Mandragora, 


Mandrake,  Eng. 
Uandrogen,  Ger. 
Atropa inaudragora,  Lat. 
Lnfahnt,  Malak. 
Mardam  -i  -giah,  Pk  bs. 
Yabrnz ;  Yabrolch,  „ 
Kflat-jati,  Tau. 
or  mandrake,  the  fetid 


root  of  which  was  so  celebrated  in  the  ma- 
gic rites  and  toxicology  of  the  ancients,  is 
known  in  the  bazaars  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
north  of  India.  It  has  various  names,  arising 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  human 
form.  It  was  formerly  an  artiole  of  the 
Materia  Mtsdica,  but  is  now  exploded, 
though  the  leaves  are  still  sometimes  en^ 

?loyed  in  preparing  anodyne  fomentations, 
'he  Arabians  place  the  root,  which  they  call 
Ussttl-ul-loofah,  amongst  their  most  power- 
ful cathartics,aad  also  suppose  it  to  be  of  use 
as  an  antispasmodic.  What  of  it  is  found  in 
India  is  prol^bly  brought  from  Persia  or 
Arabia.    It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  is  of  poisonous  qualities 
and  its  smell  is  very  fetid.    Ijoofab  is  the 
plant.    Tuhfah-ns-shaitan  is  the  fmit.  Its 
properties  are  identical  in  nature  with  t^ose 
of  A.  belladonna  but  weaker  in  ooBseqnence 
of  drying  and  decomposition  of  the  atropia. 
The  mandrakes  of  Gen.  xxx,  14,  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  root  of  Mandragora  offici- 
nalis: Galmet  regards  Budaim  and  plan- 
tains as   citrons :  but,  violets,  lilies,  jas- 
minep,-  have  all  beep    named. — O'S/mttgfc- 
nessy,  p.  4G6.    Hog's  Veget.  Kingdom,  552. 
Faulkner.  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  26.  '  Caltnet. 
MANDHI,  Hind.    Ribes  leptoatach^nm. 
MANDRONG,  a  rush  of  province  Welles- 
ley,  made  into  rice  and  sugar  bags,  mats, 
&c.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  rico  fields 
after  the  crop    has  been  gathered  over- 
spreading them  like  a  second  crop.  See 
Mandong. 

MANDSHU:    MANDSHURIAN.  See 
India.  Mniichu. 

MANDSJATI,  Mal.   Adenanthera  pavo- 
nina, — Linn.  Willde. 

MANDU,  Tel.  Gunpowder. 
MANDU,  Hind.  Ulqnns  erosa. 
MANDUKA  BRAHMI,  Mandakapar- 
namu,  or  Saraswati  aku,  Tel.  Clerpfiendrou 
viscosiim,  Veiit.  Heyne  133,  gives  \his  namo 
to  Lconnrns  iiepettefolia.  Br.  applies  it  to 
Calosanthes,  rubia,  Hydrocotilo. 

MANBTJLA  MARL  TIGE  or  Kadepa  tigc. 
Tel.  Vitia  (Cissus)  camosa,  Wall.  This 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  species  of  vine. 
MANDVIB.    See  Komarpal. 
MANDWAH,  Pers.    Eleusine  coracana 
OcBi-t  Boxb,  the  ragi  of  the  Tamil  people. 


MANE,  Tau. 
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MANG. 

MANEKAM,  Malay.  Rnby. 

MANEL,  a  pink  water-lily  of  dolicionn 
perfame,  cammonly  offered  before  the  figures 
of  Bnddha.  Its  flower  closes  at  snnaet. 
.  IfAKEBAUEA,  Borx.  AtreeofHanl- 
moin.  Wood  nsod  for  ordinary  bonse  build- 
ing pnrpoBcs.  Tbebnrk  is  used  tnedioinalty. 
—Col.  aat.  Ex.  1862. 

MAITEBOGA,  Borm.  According  to  Capt. 
Dance,  stated  by  Burmese  to  be  much  used 
for  rice  pounders.  Its  maximnm  girth  4  cu- 
bits and  Tnaximnm  length  30  feet.  Abuud- 
aot  all  over  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban 
prorinoeB.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  not  a  good  wood,  as,  when  stored,  it 
soon  dies  and  rots ;  the  roots  are  nsed  for 
JBedioine;  the  finit  is  eaten  by  Burmese. 

MANSIOGA,  Carallia  integerrima  De 
OandolU),  Carallia  Incida,  Bovb-  According 
to  Major  Benson,  one  or  the  Cinchonaceea, 
its  peculiarity  of  grain,  which  resembles  oak, 
would  make  it  nsofal  for  decorative  por- 
poses :  very  brittle. — Major  Bensmi. 

MANELAYADU,  Tel.  An  itinerant 
dealer  in  coral  and  gems ;  commoidy  termed 
a  Manilla-man,  bat  probably  from  Mani,  S. 
a  jewel. 

MANER,  HiKD.  of  Cbamba.  Acer  cnltra- 
tnih,  maple.    See  Mandnl. 

MANEEbU,  Tel.    Celastms  panicnlata. — 

Willde. 

MAWBRUNG,  in  the  Himalaya  in  L.  31  " 
6ti'  N.,  L.  78'  24'  E.  Its  crest,  is  18,612 
feet,  and  tho  source  of  the  Darbang,  thero, 
15,000  feet.  A  very  diflBcalt  pass.  8eo  Ku- 
nawer. 

MAKERTT  or  Mala  erikata  Tel..  Gel'istras 
puiicnlata.-^Wi2(I. 

MAiSlES,  of  hindns,  are  worshipped  and 
have  sacrifices  offered  to  them  artor  dumiso 
on  the  3rd  day,  tho  twelfth  day,  every  month 
of  the  first  year  aod  on  every  auuivcrsary. 
See  Burial  Customs. 

MANbTHO  visited  Egypt  soon  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest. 

MANETTIA.    See  CincUona! 

MANG  or  Mhaag.  A  low  casfe  or 
tribe  scattered  through  parts  of  tho  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  Gaaerat,  Gandeish,  the  Oon- 
can  and  Kolapore,  employed  .as  village 
watchman  and  in  humble  ofilcQS.  The  Mang 
reside  outside  villages.  They  are  met  witli 
in  moat  of  the  hamlets  throughout  tho  Hy- 
derbad  country  aud  in  Berar,  and  serve  as 
scavan^r,  guide,watchman  and  executioner. 
Their  signature  mark  is  a  knife.  They  are 
part  of  the  Baloth,  and  like  the  Dher  or 
Mahar,  are  predial  slaves  of  the  village. 
There  are  3u,453  in  Bcrar. 

MANG  or  MAN,  See  India. 


MANGANESB. 

MANGA  or  Mranga.  Tel. 
metomm.  Lam.  Posoqneria  dum,  £.  i. 
Gardenia  dnm.    Cor.    Vangncria  sniii 

MANGAI  -or  MANGOE,  the  Md 
name  of  tho  mango  trea   It  gnm 
large  sise,  many  tnea  being  fcnuid  tbw 
in  diameter,  and  thirfj  feet 
wood  is  of  a  whitish  colonr,  and  ii 
able  or  of  much  value.   The  aatins 
canoes  of  it— Edge  Mai,  and  (kin. 

MANGALA.    See  Vara  or  YMsn. 

MANGALA  or  Gnja.    See  Gmba 

MANGALA  SUTRA.  Saksc.  Wi 
thread  with  a  gold  coin  or  other 
which  every  hindn  married  womia 
south  of  India  wears  during  her  hud 
life  time  round  her  neck.  It  is  tied 
the  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  nuurii|i 
the  north  of  India,  it  is  a  string  or  ^ 
silk  tied  round  the  wrist  chniag  Aei 
ceremony. — WHMm.   See  Hiudo. 

MANGALTANA.    See  Bnddba 

MANGAliTAN  also  Margali.  Til 
barber  by  caste  and  oconpation. 

MANGALAYADU  also  MaugsK  tt 
barber. 

MANGALORE,  on  the  eoastofOi 
in  lat  12  «  52 '.N.  and  long  74  °  «' 
built  near  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
by  small  vessels,  with  about  lO.or  I 
on  the  bar.  It  is  tho  Manjarurof 
dan  writers,  the  Manganor  of  thsGk 
Map,  and  is  probably  Mangamtfa,ou 
popper  ports  of  Cosniaa,  bat  the' 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplns  nmsthsfi 
much  farther  north.  Hordmrgl.  Yule  Q 
II.  p.  451.  See  India,  Knmnuler, 
Porwari. 

MANGALORE  MANCHE,  Calient 
che,  Panyani  Manobe,  are  coast 
coQstraction  smted  to  the  places  from 
they  aro  named.    See  Manche. 

MANGANESE. 

Bmiastoin,  -  Dur. 

Oxide  noir  do  mauga- 

neao.  Fe. 
Manganese,  „ 
Magalcse,  „ 
Savon  (la  Verro,  „ 

'  In  the  bazaars  of  the  Punjab^  oiiag 
iu  tho  forms  of  a  sdlioated  sesqaioxids 
peroxide  is  obtaioable  as  a  blad: 
or  in  lumps  of  the  pyrolasite.  The  ( 
is  very  brittle,  of  a  dusky  wliifc  S| 
and  without  cither  malleability  or- 
tiUty.  Bat  the  snbstanoe  koo 
conimorco  under  that  natae^ 
peroxide,  or  black  oxide  of  the  metd 
occurs  native  in  the  Meudip  hills,  SeM 
in  the  coantioa  of  Devon  and  AbenfflN 
in  many  parts  of  Jndia.„  Iti  is  fowKl' 


BrannBtoinGIaaci 
Hangan  bTporoxjj 
MangAQceiSi 
KangatiMia  Xig«, 
HangMwaian, 
Uai^aiK^ 
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MANGCHAB. 

Tiriefy  of  formi ;  most  commoulj  it  is  df  an 
eartiij  nppearaDce,  and  mixed  with  other 
ini^redientg ;  bat  sometimes,  in  crystals  of  a 
Ma^  cdonr  and  metallic  lustre.  At  the 
UadrM  Ezhibitiona  of  1855  and  18A7,  some 
WT  lueffo  samples  of  the  silicated  sesqni- 
onmwereexhibitedirom  Visianagnim,  which 
eiHitmbnted  two  tons  in  blodis,  weighing 
fnHB  '2  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  each,  with  from  53  to  64 
psr  cent,  of  metallic  manganese.  The  sab* 
stance  is  well  enited  for  glaziog  pottery, 
along  with  galena,  and  felspar.  A  great 
rariety  of  pleasing  colors  can  be  imparled 
to  the  glaze  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
tiie  manganese :  tfans,  in  small  qnautities  it 
gives  a  yellow  color,  in  large,  brown,  then  a 
mood-red,  pnrple  or  black,  as  the  proportuon 
of  manganese  is  iijcroased.  It  .  has  also  the 
pFC^wit^  of  hardening  the  glaze,  so  as  to 
TSSMt  vinegar  and  weak  aoids :  ooncentrated 
mineral  acids  however  will  corrode  it.  Han- 
ganese  is  used  in  small  qnantitiea  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  giving  pnrple,  brown,  and 
black  colours  to  glass  for  bangles.  Good 
Ore  occurs  in  Knmool  and  Toomkoor  in  My- 
sore. Peroxide  of  manganese  occara  in  the 
form  of  a  compact  black  stone,  with  a  smutty 
Invwn  or  black  powder  on  the  snrfiu^,  is  of 
vahiQ  and  ■  is  lai^y  employed  for  manu- 
ftotoring  purposes.  It  occurs  in  Soondoor, 
and  RoodrarintheCoilcoontlahtalook,  Cud- 
dapah,  Bellary  and  Bimlipatam.  A  speci- 
men from  the  Utter  locali^  contwned  about 
90  per  cent,  of  peroxide.  Brown  wad  and 
bronm  fibroms  manganese  oconr  at  the  Red 
HiH^  Bangalore  and  Cuddapafa,  ores  of 
Btnganese  occur  at  the  Neilgherries.  Many 
of  the  iron  ores  and  iron  sands  contain 
RUDganese.  Gaptuh  Tremenheere  reported 
on  the  manganese  of  Mergui,  and  Mr.  Mason 
lias  seen  specimens  of  mangaueso  mixed 
with  iron  from  one  of  the  islands  south  of 
Hei|rni.  Foroxide  of  manganese  is  largely 
'  ausnmed  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching 
compounds ;  it  is  also  used  by  potters  and 
ghss  makers,  and  in  tbe  laboratory  it  is 
eonsidered  tbe  (^eapest  material  from  which 
to  procure  oxygen. — 1£.  E.  J.  B.  Watenton 

nid  by  Faulkner,  Powdl  Sarulbook,  Econ. 
,  Pwijab,  p.  100.  ifason^g  Tenasurim, 
UANGAB,  HiKD.   Bosa  webbiana. 
UANGABAI.    See  India. 
MANGA- VATTAL,  Tiif.  sliced  mangoes. 
MANGCHAB  has  a  few  dispersed  hamlets. 
It  is  well  irrigated  with  canals  and  the  whole 
phin  is  intersected  with  bunds  or  dams  to 
pnserre  the  rain.  Tbe  tomans  are  scattraed 
over  Hbe  plain.  Many  brood  mares  are  kept. 
It  is  separated  from  Mbstnng  by  a  lengthen- 
ed valley  termed  Khad,  in  which  the  Shir. 
^na  iabfr  of* Btahni  dwell.   The  Brahni 


MANGIPERA  C^SIA. 
tribes  on  the  east,  border  :wi^  tbe  Manda- 
wari,  £nchik  and  Puzh  Bind  tribes  and  the 
Ghazgi  Brahni,  adjacent  to  Kaoh  Gandava. 
SeeEelat. 

MANGBBS,  Malay.  Gareinia  mangosta- 
na.    The  Mangoateen. 
MANGELLACUA,  Malay.  Turmeric. 
MANGEL  WUB2BL,  Hind. 

Field  Beet,  Eng.  |  Mangold  Wunel,  Gra. 

Betteraves,  Fb.  |  Biettola,  ix. 

This  variety  between  the  red  and  white 
beet  has  been  a  good  deal  <mltivated  in 
France,  Gennany,  and  Switzerland,  partly 
as  food  for  oattte,  and  partly  to  be  used  in 
distillation,  and  in  the  extraction  of  sugar. 
Its  culture,  in  Great  Britain,  dates  only  from 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  employed 
almost  entirely  in  the  fattening  of  stook, 
and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows. — Faulkner 

MANGGI-MANGGI,  Malay.  Rhizophora 
mangli. 

MANGGIS,  Malay,  of  Baloi,  Java,Snnda. 
Gareinia  mangostana,  mangosteen,  Lvnn. 

MANGGISI,  Bdgi  of  Celebes.  Qanauia 
mangosfana,  mangosteen,  Zmml 

MANGGOS,  LiMPOso,  Garoinia  man- 
gosta,  mangosteen,  Zdim. 

MANGOSTA,  Malat. 
tana,  mangosteen.  Lino, 
MANGUSTA,  Malay, 
tana,  mangosteen.  Linn. 

MANGHA,  TxL.  B^dia 
Linn. 

MANGIFERA,  a  genua  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Auacardiacea. 
Three  or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  enu- 
merated— as  M.  fjptida  of  Lonreiro,  a  native 
of  Cochin-China,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra, 
and  Penang.  M.  laxiflora,  Desv.  iudigenonsin 
Mauritius;  and  M.  sylvatica  of  Boxburgb,a 
native  of  the  hilly  districts  bordering  on  Sil- 
het,  called  tmkshmee-Amj  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  bears  a  fruit  which  ripens  io  Fe- 
bruary and  Iforoh,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  though  not  so  palatable  as  even  a 
bad  mango.  It  is  al»o  dried  and  kept  by 
them  for  medicinal  pnr^ses.  M.  oppositifo- 
lia  of  Roxborgb,  a  native  of  Rangoon,  was  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  to  be 
formed  into  a  distinct  genus.  M.  glanca, 
Blainv,  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  M.  quadri- 
fida,  Jackf  M.  ciBsia,  Jack^  trees  of  Somatn 
and  M.  gandaria  of  the  Molncoaa. — Voigt, 
Boxb.  1641. 
MANGTFERA  ATTENtJATA. 

Taw-in-tha>7et  Bdrh. 
Found  in  the  Pegu  and  Tonngboo*  forests, 
but  scarce ;  wood  dark  brown.— jtfeOIsUmuL 
MANGIFERA  C^SU.  J&ck. 

Bii^,  Halat. 
A  tree  of  Smaatra.  Cr-i^n]p' 
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Garcima  maogoe- 
Garcinia  maagoa~ 
dnmetomm, 


MANGIPERA  INDICA. 

MANGIPERA  DOMESTICA,  Gxrts. 
Hheede.    Syii.  of  Mangif6ra  Indica,  Linn. 

MANGIPERA  FCETIDA'*  Lour. 
Jm  moot,  BuKH.  I  Baoliaog,  Uaiat. 

Horse  mango,         Bno.  | 

This  large  mango  is  cultivated  at  Mergni, 
and  is  quite  a  favourite  with  the  natives. 
It  has  an  odour  resembling  the  dorian,  and 
like  that  has  been  introduced  from  the 
Sbn.it<t.    Wood. not  known. — Dr.  Mason.  • 

MANGIFERA  GLAUCA,  Boitl.  Syn.  of 
BIfiBodendron  glancum.  Pbrs. 

MAJTGIFERA  INDICA,  U«ji.,  Roxb. 


Beso.  Hind. 

Can. 
Eho. 
Jat. 
Lampung. 
Ualat. 
11 

Malbyal. 
Sans. 


SiNO 
Su!i0A. 

Tam. 


H.  domcstiCEt, 

Amba, 
Mang'ga, 
Ma  maram, 
Mamari, 

Mavi,  ,> 
Mamidi  obettii,  Tsl. 

Ela  (fi-a^rsnt)  ta&vi,  „ 
Gujja  (dTrarf)mamid!,  „ 
Etamba  (wilii,-)    „  „ 
Rachn,  mamidi, 
Tiyya  mamidi, 
Ambo,  Uria,  i. 


M.  montana, 
Am, 

That-jat, 
Hav«na, 
Mango, 
Palam, 
Kapalam, 
Ampalam, 
31ampalaiii, 
Mftva, 

MakaadamD, 
Amra, 

A  tree,  generally  diffused  over  ait  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  ;  bat  it  ext-ends  as  far  north 
AS  30°  in  the  Punjab,  in  India  up  to  3,500 
feet  and  np  to  Kabn  at  an  altitnde  of  4,000. 
It  has  been  sncoesBfoIly  introdnoed  into  the 
West.  Indies.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  with 
an  erect  trunk,  and  dark  coloured  cracked 
bark.  Its  flowering  time  is  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March :  the  fruit  ripens  in  May, 
June  and  July,  and  is  one  of  the  most  grate* 
ful  fruits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Archipelagic  names  of  t^e  cultivated  mango 
are  all,  according  to  Crawford,  derived  from 
the  '  Sanscrit,  l^ha-;^hala,  or  great  fruit. 
Through  the  agency  of  Europeans,  how- 
erer,  the  corrupted  form  of  the  Snnda.  name 
for  the  wild  mango  has  become  prevaleat 
throughout  the  east  from  Madagascar  to  the 
Philippines,  and  has  extended  to  America. 
The  iuan^roes  of  Mazt^aon  were  once  cele- 
brated. The  best  mangoes  come  from  Goa, 
Bombay,  Mnltan,  Hnshyarpar  and  Karmal.^ 
The  best  of  all  are  the  *  paiwandi,*  or  grafted 
mangoes,  at  once  known  by  the  utter  absence 
of  all  stnnginesR  of  texture,  and  by  their 
delicate  flavor.  Natives  usually  prefer  man- 
goes when  they  are  so  ripe  that  they  have 
lost  their  firmness,  and  are  quite  flabby  and 
soft.  The  wood  is  of  a  dull  grey  colour, 
porous,  yet  pretty  durable  if  kept  dry,  but 
Boon  decays,  if  exposed  to  wet,  of  the  effect 
of  which  it  is  very  sensitira.  In  very  large 
old  trees  it  acquires  a  light  chocolate  color 
towards  the  centre  of  the  tnmk  and  larger 
branches.   This  is  ha^,  closer  grtuaed  and 
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much  more  durable.  It  is  generally  vai 
constructing  massoolah  b^ts  and  for  p 
ing  cases,  the  cabinet-makers  at  Mtdiu 
far  it  to  other  wood  for  veneering  on : 
also  generally  used  by  ooach  bnilden, 
net  makers,  and  others,  where  commQc 
wood  is  required,  being  .the  dieaptsi 
obtainable  for  packing  cases,  boarding.; 
rough  work,  and  for  backs  and  linii^ 
furniture.  The  wood  holds  a  nail  ftster ' 
any  other  wood.  It  is  very  serricaUei 
for  planks,  when  not  exposed  to  vet,  s 
much  nseid  for  faoose  purposes,  bat  i 
less  for  carte.  It  seems  to  bear  the  i 
of  salt  water  better  than  that  of  Mk 
hence  nsed  for  canoes.  It  could  be  mi 
creosoted.  It  is  nsed  in  Mysore  forUw 
wheels  of  country  carts,  and  rou^  i 
ture.  The  keraels  are  large  and  ■ 
contain  some  nourishment,  dnring  tii 
scarcity  and  famine,  they  are  boiled  u- 
steam  of  water  and  used  as  an  articlA  rfi 
Propa^ting  hj  layers,  and  graftinjf 
proacb,  are  the  only  modes  of  o«>t«iid; 
tinning  flne  sorts,  as  well  as  (tf  impn 
them.  These  have  the  adTanfage.i 
bearing  when  small  in  mxe,  that  is, 
few  feet  in  height, andtiiereforewdl 
culture  in  the  hot-houses  of  Ktfrope.— I 
Edye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  GmwrB^ 
tains  Maedomld,  Beddome  and  Pveidg, 
Cat  Ex.  of  1862,  SUiot's  Flora  AnJk 
Mr.  Rohde  in  Madras  Cat.  of  185U 
M88.,  Eng.  Gyc,  Drs.  OibsoHy  Wi^kb 
Oleghonx,  Madras  Ex.  Jurtf  Bep.  of 
Madras  Cat.  Ex.  1862,  PowwOi  H 
Crawfurd  Bictionofry-,  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewari. 

MANGIFERA  MONTANA,  Hnn. 
of  Mangifera  Indica,  2jtnn. 

MANGIFERA  OPPOSITIFOLIA, 

Boneia  oppostUfolia,        {  Cambesiedea  oppa 

2Seis}\,er.  \  fulia,ir. 
Mayan,' Bub. 

A  lofty  spreading  tree  grows  wild  in 
parts  of  Burmab.  Fmit  edible,  yd 
the  size  of  a  pinra.  There  are  seveial  i! 
ties,  of  which  some  are  sweet,  and 
sour.  Wood  nsed  for  building  iwirpa 
Col.  Cat.  Ex.  1862.  Malcolm's  Ti 
So-uth  Eastern  Asia,  Vol.  I,  p.  179. 

MANGIFERA  PINNATA,  Kon. 
of  Spondias  mangifera.  Pebs. 

MANGIL.    Tam.  Bambnsa  or 
Boxb.  The  bamboo. 

MANGIUM  ALBUM.  Roxph. 
Avicennia  tomentosa.  Idntt. 

MANGIUM  G£IiSUM,  is  the 
the  mangrove  family.    Its  wood  fimmi 
palisades  for  swan^pa.  Its  crooked 
are  employed  by  tho^hioese  w  ouofaflA^ 
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len  for  tlieir  janks,  and  tribes  in  t>ie 
lipelftgu,  live  on.  the  pith  of  tUo  seeds, 
witii  S.sih  or  cooaanut   mtlk.  Its 
tre  eaten  aa  a  vegetable. 

a  name  of  the  Macassar 
See  Bagi,  India.  Mao&ssar.  Miuahassa. 
UTGKUDU  Malav.  llorinda  urn- 
used  extensively  U3  a  red  dye 
ffhoat  the  Arohipeli^. 
LK6LES,  Uoss  Donelly  was  born  in 
I  Mid  obtained  liis  appointment  as  a 
•  in  tbe  Civil  Service  in  Bengal,  in 
1819  and  after  various  offices  in  Oc- 
1837,  ho  became  officiating  Secretary 
I  Government  of  India  in  tbe  Judicial 
Bevenne  Departments,  and  officiating 
te  Secretary  to  the  Deputy  Governor 
DD}^  in  tbe  same  departments,  in  183S, 
kporary  member  of  the  Sudder  Board  of 
Me.  At  the  general  election  of  1841 
I  returned  for  the  borough  of  Guild- 
He  WAS  cboeen  again,  in  Jaly,  1847 ; 
ISSand  J  857.  Mr.  Mangles*  career  iu 
was  marked  by  ability  and  vigour. 
iQtribated  some  able  articles  to  the 
hsrgh  Review  on  India  and  Indian 
18,  and  is  tbe  author  of  a  Vindication 
Uononrable  East  India  Company  and 
■  Government  of  Bengal  from  the 
;s  of  MesRrs.  Riohards  and  Craw furd," 
i^adin  1830.  !For  many  yean  a  Director 
Bast  India  Company  of  which  be  was 
tmau  iu  1857.  In  Parliament  Mr. 
ha  "was  a  strong  Liberal  and  supported 
.Ihrt,  tbe  admission  of  Jewrs  to  Parlia- 
\  and  tiia  abolition  of  Chnrob  rates. 
&NGLI.  See  India. 
LNGLIBTTA,  a  genns  of  plants  belong- 
lo  the  natural  order  Magnoliaceca,  M. 
a,  has  a  white  solid  -wood,  which  is 
ly  employed  in  Java,  and  is  supposed  to 
Bit  the  decay  of  corpses  pat  into  coffins 
I  of  it. — E)ig.  Oyc.  Sog.  Veg.  King. 
&XG'MO,  a  name  of  Bamo,  a  frontier 
in  the  Shan  territory,  between  Yunnan 
Burmah.  It  has  the  Pn-long  tribes  on 
[a-kliyen  around  it.  Sec  India. 
UI7G0.   Mangifera  indica^  Liu. 
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tmango  tree,  now  so  extensively  cnlti- 
is  said  to  have  been  bi-ongbt  into 
by  Ravana,  from  Ceylon.  There  are 
^varieties  of  this  fmitin  India.  Some  of 
met  eateemed  sorts  an  the  Alphonso, 
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Raspberry,    Doriah,    Magbrabah  and  the 
Mazagong.    The  practice  of  engrafting  the 
mango,  was  first  introduced  at  Madras,  by 
Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  improved  it  in 
so  great  a  degree  as  to  have  gained  it,  and 
perhaps,  jcstly,  the  title  of  the  finest  of  ^1 
Indian  fruits.   Bumphins  ts  of  opinion  that 
mangoes  beat  the  blood  and  produce  ezan- 
tbematons  affeciioDs.  When  ripe,  it  is  served 
up  at  dessert,  and  when  green,  is  used  for 
making  preserves,  pickles,  tarts,  &o.  The 
mango  may  be  procured  twice  in  tbe  year 
in  Bombay.     Propagation  may  easily  be 
effected  by  seed  and  cuttings,  &o.,  hut  the 
process  is  slow,  as  a  tree  thus  I'aiscd  will 
not  bear  fruit  before  the  5th  or  6tii  year, 
whereas  those  that  are  grafted  produce  in 
the  2ud  or  3rd,  a1  though  it  is  injurious  to 
the  tree  io  let  it  bear  so  early,  and  tbe  blos- 
soms should  be  removed.  Young  grafts  will 
sometimes^  indeed  very  often,  blossom  the 
first  season  tbe^  are  removed,  but  if-allow- 
od  to  bear  fruit,  it  checks  them  for  a  length 
of  time  after.   A  mango  grail  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
stock  must  be  kept  continually  moist  by 
watering.    When  the  graft  and  stock  have 
become  united,  tbe  former  must  be  par- 
tially divided  by    a  notch  with  a  sharp 
knife':  this  may  be  done  after  six  weeks 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  first  being 
united:  a  second  cutting  may  be  eifected  a 
fortnight  later,  and  tbe  complete  removal 
fram  the  parent  tree  at  the  ezpimtton  of  nine 
or  ten  weeks.   After  t^is,  remove  the  graft 
into  tbe  shade  for  a  fortnight  longer,  when 
it  may  be  put  into  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
remain.    A  gi-aft  tree  never  attaiiu  tbe  dz« 
of  a  seedling,  neither  will  it  continne  to  live 
or  bear  so  long,  and  it  is  doubted  if  the  seed 
of  a  graft  maugo  would  produce  the  same 
fruit,  whereas  a  seedling  often  does  so.  The 
time  that  a  seedling  takes  to  produce  fruit  is 
the  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  rearing 
trees :  nevertheless  a  young  tree  of  three 
yeai-s  old  miglU  have  one  of  its,  branches- 
brought  into  blossom  by  ringing ;  this  would 
enable  the  cultivator  to  judge  if  the  tree  was 
worth  preserving  or  not.    The  Magbrabah 
variety  is  of  a  greenish  tinge  inside  when 
ripe,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
being  three  times  the  sise  of  an  Alphonso 
and  itrjj>ens  the  last.    When  the  graft  is 
planted  out,  it  requires  only  a  moderate 
proportion  of  care,  dealing  the  ground  of  all 
weeds,  and  removing  any  buds  that  shew 
themselves.     Within  the  space  from  the 
ground  to  where  tbe  first  branches  are  to 
rise  from,  all  snperflnuns  and  weak  shoots 
should  be  removed,  more  particularly  those 
from  ihe  ceutre  of  tbe  tre^  as  abn  all 
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branches  that  tnul  on  ihe  gronnd,  nnlflas 
reqnirad  for  graflting  from.   The*  tree  is 
better  far  being  pruned,  aud  whenever  the 
interior  of  a  tree  may  contain  flnperBnoas 
brauohes  or  when  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  yonng  and  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots,  a  clear  space  must  be  provided, — 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  praning.  The 
best  time  for  this  operation  is  »oon  al'ter  the 
tree  has  done  bearing  fniit.   No  old  and  de- 
cayed wood  should  w  allowed  to  remain,  and 
great  care  mnst  be  talun  to  Temove,  on  tbe 
first  appearance,  the  "  borers,"  ^onld  they 
iudieate  th^r  preaeuce  by  their  appearance 
on  tlie  bark.    When  trees  are  old  and  have 
their  bark  injured,  it  must  be  all  cleared 
away,  and  the  parts  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion.   One  mode  of  pF<^)i^ting  by  slips  or 
cuttioga  is  thus  described ;  take  slips  from 
the  healthy  branch  of  a  mango  tree,  at 
least  two  f^et  long,  taking  care  to- cut  it  one 
inch  above  the  joint  at  the  top  and  the  same 
below  the  joint  at  the  bottom.  The  cuttings 
will  not  all  be  equal,  as  in  some  branches 
tlie  joints  are  short  and  in  otbeM  long.  The 
thickness  of  the  slip  is  to  be  from  three  quar- 
tora  to  thred  inches  in  dmmetor.    Half  the 
length  of  the  slip  b  to  be  slightly  punctured 
viui  an  awl,  aud  then  iusertod  into  the 
ground  to  tliat  depth  (half  of  tbe  slip)  per- 
fectly perpendicular,  and  then  make  a  ^ob 
*  at  the  top  of  the  slip  with  plain  oowdang. 
The  cuttings  mnst  be  well  watered  in  such  a 
manner  as  -  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted 
moisture  in  the  ground ;  and  moreover  the 
cuttings  are  to  Iw  well  shaded,  and  the  cover- 
ings only  to  be  removed  by  degrees  as  the 
plants  atttun  leaves  and  strength,  and  not  to 
be  transplanted  on  any  acoonnt  until  the 
iiazt  mcniBoon.  The  slips  bc^n  tobad  within 
a  numth  generally,bnt  sometimes  take  a  muoh 
longer  period.   In  all  cases  the  |>aaotttre8 
are  indispnsably  necessary,  to  admit  of  root 
fibres  being  thrown  out  from  them. 

Thetree  aqd  its  fruitmay  both  be  improved, 
if,  daring  the  cold  season,  the  groucd  is  dug 
all  round' the  rootft,  and  by  tbe  addition  of  a 
suitable  quantity  of  good  old  mauuro.  The 
seed  will  only  grow  when  fresh,  and  seldom 
after  six  weeln.  Tenasserim  mangoes  are 
notoriously  inferior.  Tbere  are  two  ditfereut 
species,  2^ngifera  iudioa,  and  M.  syWfttioa, 
bc^h  of  which  tbe  natives  say  grow  wild, 
and  several  varieties  are  ooltivatod  in  the 
Provinces.  The  finest  is  a  variety  from 
Siam,  which  produces  a  large  fruit  with  a  very 
thin  stone.  The  mango  fruit  is  very  plentiful 
throughout  Pegu,  bat  more  especially  in  the 
Tharawaddy  aud  Toungoo  districts.  Mau- 
goes  are  often  dried  before  thoy  are  ripe,  after 
having  been  cat  in  slices  ondj  then,  areoalled 
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"  amchnr.*'  The  kernels  are  also 
ally  eaten. — PowelZ,  fWXmer,  Btddell.  Ain^ 
slie'a  Mai.  Med.  p.  226  and  260  quotiiq;  Jbim- 
phivs  torn.  1,  Gap.  ZXI,  p.  95.  JCoxm, 
McClelland. 

MANGO  BIRD.  The  Iwight  yellow  Oriole. 
MANGO  FISH,  a  species  of  Polynemiu 
of  tbe  Irawadi  and  Ganges.    P.  longifilia 
Ouv.  P.  paradistens  Idn.  and  P.  nana,  an 
splendid  fish  and  favorites  with  maay,  are 
nearly  related  to  the  mullets,  aud  the  la^  is 
remarkable  for  the  long  filaments  to  tbe 
pectoral  fins. — Afonm. 
MANGO  GINGEB,   Cnrouma  amada. 
MANGOH.   HiHD.  An  edible  HinuJa- 
yap  root. 

MANGOLD.    See  Ghenopodiaoes. 
MANGO-PEEL,  dried   mango,  the  An 
ohur  }  or  am  khusk,  or  ambusi,  Hivd.  driod 
mangoes. — Powell^  Handbook^  p.  338. 

MANGO  PICKLES,  are  mnch  in  uM, 
amongst  both  Europeans  and  natives: 
Take  about  300  green  mangoes,  divide  into 
two,  and  dry  in  tbe  sun  fur  three  days : 
Take  of 

Turmeric,...    4|  oz.  I  Salt,    6  Iba. 

Garlio,  ...  l\  „  |  Unstard,'  ..^  1|  «. 
and  coriander  seed  toasted  oz.  1^ :  mix  tbe 
spices  together,  and  lay  the  mixture  in  aUar- 
nato  layers  with  the  mangoes ;  and  add  9  m. 
of  giugelly  oil.  The  green  fruit  of  the  maj^p 
is  used  for  making  ohatuies,  pickles  and  cur- 
ries. Mangoes  when  full  gi'own  are  cot  into 
slices,  dried  in  the  san  and  preserved,  and 
they  form  an  article  of  commerce;  used  in 
acidulating  currieo,  mulligatawnies,  Ac— 
Herhlott.  Jaffrey, 

MANGOSTANA  GAMBOGU.  See  Dyes, 
also  Gamboge. 

MANGOSTANA  MORELI4A,  JAmeiw. 
Syn.  of  Hobradendron  gambc^oideB*  Qra^ 

/tons. 

MANGOSTEEN.    Evo.  Gorainia 

gostaua.  Linn. 

Hanggis,  Bali.  Jav.  Ualat.  |  Manga, 
ManggoBta,  „  Usn^i, 

MoDKgos,  Lax.  1 

Tbe  mangosteen  plant  belongs  to  the  bk- 
tnral  order  Clnsiacesa  or  Guttifertt,  a  aiaaU 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  inhahjt- 
ing  the  hotter  pu>ts  of  tropical  conntrieais 
both  the  Old  aud  New  World.  Their  ftiit 
is  sncculent,  juicy,  aud  in  many  cases  »• 
sembling  a  large  apple  or  orange.  Tbe  plaofe 
is  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  toee  and  vciy 
handsome.  It  grows  in  perfection  as  finr  si 
14  <^  N.  of  the  equator  and  7  ®  aonth  oC.  it 
A  congenial  proportion  of  heat  and  mnirttt* 
throughout  the  year  seems  muoh  may*  re> 
quisito  than  soil  or  latitude  on  thesaQOsstfal 
growth  of  this  fruity  Ualays'fi 
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nttngoateen,  is  traly  a  delicioas  frnit,  and  is 
by  many  esteemed  as  the  most  palatable 
of  known  fruits.  It  is  cnltiTated  to  a  con- 
sidarable  vxbeat  in  Hergni  and  Tavoy  and 
it  has  beea  BnooeasfoUy  introduced  into 
the  Travancore  proriaoe  and  both  the  nnt* 
m^and  the  maagosteen,  haTe  been  intro- 
dnoed  with  singnku*  snooeas  at  Ceylon,  while 
tbair  onlfcintion  has  entirely  fmiled  in  Bengal. 
Bontins  thna  describes  thns  delioiont)  frait. 

**  Ceduit  HflBperii  longe  hioo,  mala  annta  ftvottia, 
Ambrotia  pascit  Uaugofltam,  et  ueocare  Divoa." 

The  maogosteen  has  never  been  seen  in  a 
fresh  state  iu  Europe.  It  becomes  ripe,  in 
Mergui,  early  inlMay.  —  Grawfurd' 8  Dictionary, 
p.  265,  jlfiuoit**  TenoMerinit  Boniius  Hist. 
Nat.  Ind.  OrieiU.  t  vii.  27,  p.  115,  qnoted  in 
St.  Johns  India»  Arehipelagoj  Vol.  I-  p.  77. 
See  Clnsiacen ;  Garcinia  maiigostana. 

KANGO  TOPES,  groToii  of  the  Mango 
tree,  very  nnmerons  throughout  all  India;— 
2V.  Mind.^  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

MANGO  DSTK.    Fb.  Herpestes. 

MANGO,  WILD.  Eng.  Syu.  of  Spondias 
nangifera,  Pebs. 

MANGROVES,  are  plants,  shmbs  and 
ivees,  of  the  natural  order  Bhizophoraceas,  of 
Ziindley,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  the  principal 
of  tbem  are 


Bruigniera  oaiTOpfaf  I. 

loidei. 
„  cjlindrica. 

eriopetala. 
n  gymitorbiza. 
M  malabarioa. 
»  parriflora. 
M  rheodii. 
CaraUia  garoiuifoUa. 


Gualtia  lanoesBfolia. 

„    Inoida.  * 

p,  zajlaalca. 

„  oaadolliaDOf. 
Ehizophora  ooqjugata. 

„      '  nun^e. 

„  mobroiiata. 
OennM  BoxbiirKhianiis. 
KaadeUa  Rheedii. 


Mangroves  abonAd  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  of  the  Indian  lalalids  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  In  the  W.  Indies, 
oordage  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  species  of 
jnangrove,  which  is  hence  called  Rope  Man- 
grove.  Its  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  probably  more 
mutable  than  for  cord^e.  The  species  of 
HUMgrove  raciet  abundant  along  the  Tenasne- 
rim  shores  furnishes  a  hard  and  durable  tim* 
ber.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  asaotnates,  for  it  drops  no  roots  from 
ito  kanohea,  but  the  trunk  »)r  half  its  height 
i*  divided  into  nmnaroas  root^  like  a 
Maall  bamboo  pavilion.  The  bUck  or  oom- 
Bon  mangrove,  the  Bbisopbora  mangle,  is  a 
tree  attaining  an  altitude  of  from  30  to  50 
feet,  wid  occupying  marshy  situations  in  the 
-vicinity  of  the  city.  Almost  every  part  of 
'  this  mangrove— the  hark,  roots,  and  the 
ft«it  more  particularly — abounds  in  an  as* 
triBgeat  principle,  which  is  sncoessfnlly  ap- 
plied to  tiie  purposes  of  tanning  and  dyeing. 
■V«r  tanning  le^er,  nets  and  sails  the  maa- 
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grove  is  said  to  be  infinitely  scpenor  to  ook 
bark,  completing  in  six  weeks  an  operation 
which  with  the  latter  ooonpies  at  least  six 
months,  and  sole-leather  so  tanned  is  said 
to  be  more  durable  than  any  other.  The 
bark  and  leaves,  which  contain  nearly  as 
much  tanning  as  the  oak,  are  made  use  of  iu 
Uie  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Stnd  and 
other  parts  of  Asia.  3,713  picnls  of  mangrove 
bark,  valued  ab  £819,  Were  diipped  from 
Sfaanghae,  one  of  the  Chinese  ports,  in  1849. 
Bhiztiphira  mangle  which  grows  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  is  used  in  tanning,  and.  its  wood 
gives  a  red  dye.  The  tree  forms  a  striking 
feature  iuthe  physical  geography  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago as  it  does  indeed  of  all  tropical 
countries,  for  a  belt  of  it  as  deep  as  the 
reach  of  the  tide  is  always  found  wherever 
there  is  a  shallow  and  muddy  shore,  Th& 
tree  rises  to  tiie  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
and  is  invariably  found  in  aneh  sitiuitious 
constitatinga  dense,  and  almoat  iDX>metiwble 
forest.  Eaoh  tree  stands  on  a  cradle  of  its 
own  roots  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  bare  at 
low  water  but  as  the  trade  rises  covered  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  trees  growing 
in  the  sea.  Mangi-ove  jangle  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  musquiton  and  crocodiles,  and 
afibrds  a  convenient  and  almost  inaccesible 
retreat  to  pirates.  The  bark  of  Bhizopbor& 
mangle,  in  lued  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  dye  chocolate  color.  This  was 
one  of  the  colon  introduced  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  which 
he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
procured  in  plenty  at  Arracan,  in  Malabar, 
and  at  Singapore,  and  as  it  is  often  imported 
for  tanning,  can  be  readily  enough  obtained 
if  found  nluable  to  the  home  dyer.  The 
bark  of  a  small  tree  from  the  mangrove 
swamps  is  used  by  the  Tavoy  women  in  dye- 
ing red,  but  Mr.  Mason  thinks  only  as  a  mor- 
dant. Rhizophora  gymuorrhiza,  the  Kayu  api- 
api  of  the  Malays,  is  used  for  fuel  in  thelndian 
Archipelago.  The  cuttings  of  the  black  man- 
grove or  Bhiiuphora(uppu  ponna),  as  of  the 
white  mangrove,  the  Avicennia  tomentosa 
(Mada  chettu)  and  of  the  Sonneratia  are 
used  for  firewood  at  Masulipatam,  Man- 
grove' bark  sells  at  Singapore,  for  tanning 
leather,  nets,  and  cloth,  yd.  per  lbs.  3-133f. 
—Boyle  Fib,  Fl,  p.  301.  Jfiwrn.  Orawfitrd^ 
p.  266.  OiU.  Exh.  1862.  Sea  Mangnve^ 
also  Rhizophora. 

MANGBUB.  Hind.   Panicnm  antidotale. 
MANGU  SUNDA.    Gareiuia  mangos- 
tana.  Liun. 

MANGU,  this  wood  and  the  ati  ab*,  the 
kraminan,  the  purwo-kuning  and  several 
other  woods  are  employed  as  timb^  at  Sin- 
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MANUM. 

MANGU.    SoxD..  ManffOBtin. 

MAKGUIAN,  the  name  applied  in  Min- 
doro  to  tbe  aboriginal  tribes  occupying  the 
interior  of  that  island,  '^be  Mang^uiaues  are 
a  mild  and  ill  nsed  people,  bat  so  little  ad- 


MANILLA. 

fessor  Wilson  traces  UfVom  Manva,  Sanscrit^ 
respectable.     It  is    probably  from  Inani, 
arabic,  gift, 
MANl-GRAMMAM.    See  Jews. 
MANIHAR,  Maniar,  or  Maoniari  a  sspker 


vaneed  ^n  civilization,  tliat  lOaropmn  risitorR,  of  glafw  bracelets  woru  by  women,  a  jemtl 


•who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  personal 
comnianicatioQ  with  the  Baiigan,  often  leave 
the  iitlaud  with  the  impi-esKiou,  that  they 
are  only  a  more  savage  vanuty  of  the  same 
race-WoHr.  Itul.  Arch.  ■  AVr/,  p.  V^l  See 
Mindoro. 

MANQUSTA  JAVAXICA,  the  mongoos 
of  Java.  See  Herpestea,  Mongoos,  Viver- 
ridie. 

MAXH  ?  Hind.  Manh,  PbnseolaHradiatns. 

MANI  Sans,  literally  precioas  Rtoue.  In 
Thibet,  long  dykes  covered  with  slate  Klabs, 
engraved,  with  the  words  '*  Om  mani  Padmi 
om*  or  walls  G  feet  in  height  and  4  to  8 
in  breadth,  bat  their  length  varies  louch 
more  considerably,  tbe  largeiit  is  2,200  feet 
long  on  the  road  leading  from  the  bviks  of 
thelndns  to  Ijefa.  They  are  generally  of 
looae  Btoues,  and  have  flag  staffs  at  their 
eudfl.  They  are  often  of  mingled  heaps  of 
bi'uken  tluiigs  which  are  raised  up  in  nota- 
ble places  and  hit]?,  as  objects  uf  peculiar 
veneration.  O'm  is  an  often  occurring  word 
amongst  buddhist  Thibetans  in  the  prayer 
Om !  mani  padma,  Om  Mani  in  Hebrew 
means  "  my  portion."  lu  passing  these 
Mani,  theLadaki  keep  tiiem  ou  therigfat  himd. 
The  same  is  done  in  passing  monasteries. 

HANI.  HiHD.  A  weight  (agiicaltural) 
=  0-^  maunds. 


MANIHCr  STABOU.    Sel  Oamm  ma- 

nioa 

MANIHOT  nilLIjISSIMA.  POB&. 

Janipba  manihot,  Ktr.     [  Cassava  msnioa 

This  plant  is  used  in  Guiana,  )Iextco  and 
Bi-azii,  fur  the  preparation  of  a  driuk,  called 

Pivrore,  Guiana.  |  Aipy,  Suzil.. 

Masato,  Hkxico.  ) 

which  is  prepared  similarly  to  maize  and  AU 
garoba  "  chipca"  and  Ava.  ■ 
MANIK.  HiSD.  Amethyst. 
MANFKIAM.  Tel.  Oirbuncle. 
MANIKHYAFA,  a  smnll  village  40  miles 
from  the  Jhelom  on  tbe  high  road  from. 
Attok  to  Lahore,  a  little  more  than  half  way 
between  Attok  and  tlie  town  of  Jhiluin.  It 
is  bnilt  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  city  uf 
unknown  origin,  but  its  jxisition  aud  the 
ubnndaiice  of  coius  found  in  the  ruins,  ad- 
mits of  the  assumption  that  it  must  have  been 
the  capital  of  ail  the  country  between  the 
Indus  aud  Hydaspes,  a  country  whicli  the 
ancients  knew  by  the  name  of  TazHa,  and 
of  which,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
history  of  Alexander.  It  has  buddhist  topes 
ana  of  which  was  opened  by  general  Court 
and  subsequently  exploi-ed  by  general  Ven- 
tura. One  tope  exists  at  Usnian  Khatir,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Indus  and  another  at  Peshawur. 


MANI,  a  Persian  (Mftlie  time  of  Shapor.  He  i     t  v  m      i      Q^     a  ap^i 

p«.«idedtobethePa«cletepmmiaSLthe  -iloha^.  ^l'TraveU,p.  31.  See  AfgUa 
rbarteenth  chapter  of  John,  .i.d  soon  estHb.  'Btan  ;  W.ptions,  Tope. 


lished  a  sect,  bat  was  persecated  by  Shapor, 
on  which  he  fled  to  Kastem  Tartary.  While 
there,  he  engaged  in  drawing  and  pi-odnced 
a  great  many  extraordinary  fignres  which 
bis  followers,  on  bis  return,  believed  were 
given  to  him  in  heaven,  where  he  informed 
them  he  had  spent  the  time  during  his  re- 
treat. His  religion  is  known  to  fiaropeans 
as  tbe  Manichean*  a  mixture  of  qxagian  and 
hindn.  Christian  patriarchs  and  Bishops, 
followed  him.  He  blended  ^rith  his  doetriue 
the  metempsyohosia  and  Ui«  two  principles 
of  Zertiwht.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Bah- 
ram  Ooar  about  A.  D.  430.  Sir  W.  Jones 
however  gives  the  date  242  as  that  of  king 
Shapor  of  Peisia.— /o«r.  Ind.  Arch.,  No.  8, 
Vol.  "V.  August  18fil.  Gkatfleld'8  Hindoottau, 
p.  271.  Sir  W.  Jonas,  Vol.  V.  p.  600.  Masheim, 
Eecl.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  c.  v.  Socrat.  ScJiol.Lit.  I., 
c.  xxii. 

MAN^IAM.  In  the  south  of  India,  lauds 
held  rent  free  or  under  easy  couditions.  Pro- 


MANIKYA  BAI.   See  InscriptionB. 
MANIKYAVA-CHAKAK,  a  devotee  of 
Siva,  n  poet. 

MANILA,  MiLiAt.  Aspalathns  Indies, 
Sju.  of  Indigofei-a  aspalathoidcs,  fold. 

MANILA  NUNA,  AwaM-TsL.  OU-  of 
Arachis  hypogsea.  Gronnd  imt  'oil. 

MANILLA.  The  capital  of  Laaon,  and 
of  tJie  Spanish  Indies,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  '  Beat 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  east,  is  situ- 
ated in  lat.  H<=>  36' N.  long  121  <»  K.  Ma- 
nilla  ia  on  the  right  bank  <^  the  rirer.  It 
was  founded  in  1581*  aud  in  1851  oontained 
a  population  of  150,000.  In  1762,  Koja 
surrendered  and  transferred  the  island  to  the 
British.  It  is  a  large  city  and  oonvenieut 
for  trade,  the  adjacent  country  producing 
excellent  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp 
for  cordage.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  Angast,  febrile  complaints  are  oom- 
mon.   Manilla  Bay  ia  (y  large  inlet  ia  tfaa 
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HANIUiA  HEMP. 
Koath-wesb  coast  of  Luzon,  about  22  miles 
iu  exteut  each  wny :  the  city  of  Mauilla 
stauda  on  its  eastern  sbore,  about  25  miles 
from  the  en  trance.  The  land  on  both  sides 
of  ttte  l»y  is  bigh.  Here  cock- fif;h ting  is 
carried  to  a  passion  unknown  elsewhere, 
firarj  Hanilla  Indian  has  a  game  oook  upon 
his  shonldeTt  or  tucked  under  his  arm,  or 
occasicwaiHy  perched  on  his  head ;  and  when 
two  men  meet  they  will  speak  a  few  wordSt 
sqoat  dowti,  and  allow  Uieir  respective  birds, 
vho  have  lAeanwhile  been  bristling  up  with 
warlike  ardour,  to  take  a  few  quiet  pecks  at 
each  other,  which  seem  to  refresh  them  amaz- 
inffly,  and  without  farther  comment  each 
will  go  on  his  way,  and  each  cock  resume  a 
peaceful  attitude.  Yet  as  there  is  a  lax  on 
cock  fighting  it  is  unlawful  to  allow  the  cocks 
to  come  to  a  regular  pitched  battle,  excepting 
at  the  proper  certi  fied  cock  pits;  the  same  with 
gamUingont  of  the  licensed  houses :  and  half 
the  conTiota  that  are  seen  working  on  the 
roads  in  chains  are  doing  so  for  the  grave  of- 
fimce  of  fighting  their  oooks,  or  playing 
*  numte*  in  unlicensed  places,  \^  the  roadside, 
or  anywhere  but  at  a  govennnent  establish- 
ment. These  establishments  are  nnmerons. 
Dvery  village  has  at  least  oncand  in  Manilla 
there  are  several.  The  principal  saints'  days 
and  Sunday  afternoons  are  the  favourite 
cockfi^hting  times.  The  cocks  are  spurred 
with  bright  pieces  of  steel,  aboat  tliree  inches 
IoDg,and  as  sharp  as  the  best  razoi* — generally 
made  pat  of  old  razors  ;  and  frequently  both 
birds  lie  dead  at  the  same  moment.  Some- 
times an  accidental  blow  from  the  inferior 
bird  settles  the  qnesUon,  for  the  spurs  are 
deadly,  and  do  not  need  much  repetition  to 
become  effective.  In  general,  the  handsomer 
bird  is  the  vanqnished  uid  tbe  leaser  and 
meaner-looking  the  hero  and  victor.  The  In- 
dians are  very,  crnel.  Often  they  pluck  a 
beaten  cock  alive,  in  revenge  at  his  having 
lost,  thongb  thepoor  brute  has  been  the  petted 
and  constant  companion  of  his  master  for 
ulonths  before,  and  has  learnt  all  the  ways 
which  domestic  animals  do  learn  when  in 
hourly  contact  with  man.  Cholera  occurred 
inM^oilla  in  1819. — Literary  Qaxette.  See 
Pearls.  Snlphnr. 

MANILLA.  CIGARS.    See  Cheroots. 

MANILLA  DRAGON  CANES.  These 
white  and.  brown  canes  pf  oonuueroe  an 
■apposed  to  be  made  fvam  the  stem  of  tbe 
C^amns  draco,  the  dragons'  blood  palm. 
See  OaJamns,  Cane,  Dnmm  Cane. 

MANILLA  GRAMi  Eno.  nnt  of  Anohis 
hypogtta. 

MANILLA  HEMP. 
AWa.  Tag,  I  Bandala— —  ? 


MANILLA  HEMP. 

The  Mnsa  textilis  plant,  which  yields  this 
hemp,  was  fon^erly  iutrodnced  by  Dr.  Box* 
bonrgh  into  the  Nortliem  Circara,  and  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harno,  Colone^ 
now  Sir  George  Balfour  obtained  for  Hadraa 
a  supply  of  its  roots.*  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  there  are  several 
varietiea  known  under  different  names.  The 
Abaca  brava,  the  *  wild  abad^  is  called  by 
the  Biooles,  agotai,  bat  the  fibres  of  the 
mountain  abaca  only  serve  for  making  ropes, 
wbieh  are  called  by  them  Agotag" 
"Amoqdid."  Tbe  Sagig  and  "  J^quis*' of 
the  Biitaya  are  other  varieties.  Rumphius 
states  that  the  Malay  name  of  the  "  Laquis" 
is  Pissang  ntan,"  which  means  wild  plan- 
tain, it  is  called  in  Amboyna  Xnia  abbal; 
in  Temate  "Fana;"  and  in  Mindinao 
"  Cofifo  :"  also  the  cloth  made  from  it'  The 
"  abaca"  is  abundant  in  the  volcanic  region 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Luzon  to 
Mindinao,  as  also  in  the  neighbouring 
Islands  as  Sar  south  aa  the  Molncoas.  It 
therefore  extends  from  tlie  equator  to 
20  ®  North,  and  may,  probably,  be  easily 
cultivated  in  Travaucore,  Arracan,  Assam 
and  Northern  Circars.  Tbe  mode  of  making 
this  hemp  at  Manilla  is  to  strip  the  plant, 
which  has  been  cut  down,  of  its  outer 
covering,  to  rip  that  outer  covering  into 
slips  the  whole  length,  and,  taking  one  end 
of  the  slip  in  one  hund,  and  with  the  other 
pressing  the  slip  firmly  down  on  a  piece  of 
board  by  a  strong  broad-bladed  knife,  like  a 
butcher's  knife,  and  culled  thereabalo,  drag 
the  slip  tbrongh  under  pressure  and  thus 
scrape  off  the  pulpy  paits  and  leave  the 
fibrQff,  which  is  the  bemp.  Wooded  districts 
and  good  soil  are  there  considered  iavor- 
able,  and  the  beat  hemp  comes  from 
latitudes  south  of  Mjanilla,  and  from  seve- 
ral islands  as  far  as  the  10th  degree. 
The  Abaca"  shoold  be  cut  when  28 
months  old,  just  before  its  flowering  or 
fmotifioation  appears,  at  which  period  the 
fibres  are  shorter  and  finer  and  they  are  said 
to  become  weidcer  afterward.  It  is  cat  near 
the  roots,  and  the  leaves  cat  off  first  before 
their  expansion  :  it  is  then  slit  open  longi- 
tudinally and  the  sheathing  layers  removed, 
as  it  is  from  them  that  the  fibras  are  formed 
as  in  all  tile  plantains.  The  fibres  frmn  the 
ontCT  layers  are  harder  and  stronger,  and 
form  the  "  bsndala"  of  commerce,  which  ia 
employed  m  tbe  fabrication  of  cordage.  The 
finer  fibres  from  the  inner  layers  are  called 
lupis,  and  the  "  nipis"  and  other  delicate 
fabrics  are  made  from  them :  while  the  inter- 
mediate layers  produce  the  "  topos"  which 
are  made  into  cloths  and  gauzes  of  different 
d^irees  of  fineness  and  fop.  yards  laagt  and 
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are  univerBally  used  as  clothing.  Wten 
veil  Bcnped,  shaken  and  washed,  tbe  fibres 
require  to  be  dried  and  picked,  and  those  for 
oordi^  reqnire  no  further  preparation,  but 
the  fibres  to  be  employed  by  the  weavers,  are 
made  np  into  a  bundle  and  made  soft  and 
pliant  by  beatiDge  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
their  ends  are  Uien  gammed  tt^ther  as 
is  done  with  pine  apple  fibre,  and  they  are 
rolled  np  for  the  loom.  The  stnfis,  when 
woven  are  soaWed  in  warm  water,  (or  lime 
water)  for  24  hours,  after  which  they  are 
■soaked  in  cold  water  then  put  into  rice 
<water  and  lastly  washed  as  before,  by  which 
means  tbey  acquire  lustre,  softness  and  a 
-white  colour.  Some  are  dyed  into  blue  or 
Ted  colours,  some  are  embroidered  :  and  they 
■seem  in  Europe  to  be  confounded  with  gVass 
«ldth.  Manilla  rope  was  sold  in  England  at 
«  nett  price  of  £33  per  ton,  on  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1852  ;  but  it  rose 
in  that  year  to  £44  and  £50  for  the  aver- 
age kinds,  and  in  the  i^se  in  1854  it  was 
quoted  at  £70  to  £76.  Dr.  Oxiey  of  Singa- 
pore  states  that  the  Unsa  textilis  grows 
freely  in  Singapore. — Boyls,  Fibrout  planis. 
See  Musa  textilis. 

MANILLA  NOONA,  Tbl.  Ground-Nut 
Oil,  the  oil  of  the  Arachis  hypogtea,  or  Ma- 
oilla-nut,  which  yields  the  Gfround-nut  or 
Manilta  nut  oil  or  Ground-nut  Oil. 

MANILLA  TAMARIND,  Inga  dnlcis, 
Willde, 

MANI  MAHBS,  a  holy  lake,  beyond  the 
Ravi. 

MANI-MAIi,  See  Kandeh  Rao. 

MANtMANI.  Mu&T.  Beads. 

MAXIMANOTI         P   Ground  Nula. 

Earth-nuts.  , 

MANIOC  or  Maniooa  and  arrowroot  are 
both  rather  extensively  grown  in  the  mari- 
time fw^vinces  of  Ceylon,  the  former  being 
inferior  in  qui^ity  to  that  grown  in  the  West 
India  islands.  From  the  manioea,  the  Siu- 
galese  prepare  a  fine  flour  resembling  arrow- 
root, bat  mack  sweeter  and  far  more  nour- 
ishing. Boiled  or  baked  with  milk  it  forms 
a  most  delicious  meal  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  rich  costard.  See  Ajrrowroot, 
CJassava,  Climate. 

HANI-OOPOO.  Til.  Potash. 

MANl-PASUPU,  TxL.  Gosoinium  fenes- 
tratum,  Co!e6. 

MANIPDR,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Kaga 
districts  eastwurd  of  the  Kuki  area  and  on 
the  drainage  of  the  Irawadi.  Munntpore 
is,  from  its  connection  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  from  the  tribes  around  it  all 
admitting  its  supremacy,  the  most  important 
of  the  Hill  States  on  the  South  East  of 
Bengal.   Lying  between  latitadQ  2Z^  50' 


MANIPUB. 

and  25'  30'  north,  and  longitude  93^  10* 
and  94^  30'  east,  the  mountain  tract  in  quea- 
tton  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
British  provinces  of  Assam  and  Oachar,  and 
on  the  east  by<he  Knbbo  valley  now  subject 
to  Bnrmah.  To  the  north-east  and  aonih,  the 
boundary  is  not  well  defined,  and  won|d 
much  depend  upon  tbe  extent  to  whtcb  the 
Munnipore  gov^ment  might  spread  its  in- 
finenoe  amongst  the  bill  tribes  in  thoae  dt« 
rectious,  but  in  the  north-east,  it  may  bede> 
noted  by  a  line  drawn  north  froih  the  nordi- 
westem  comer  of  the  Kubbo  valley  until  it 
strikes  the  Assam  boundary,  and  in  the  south 
by  one  drawn  west  from  the  source  of  the 
Nnmsailang  river,  the  fixed  south-east  boim- 
dary,  till  its  jnnction  with  the  Tooyai  river. 

Of  the  apace  comprised  in  these  bounds, 
the  valley  of  Mnnntppre  occupies  nearly  the 
centre.  It  is  called  by  the  Munnipore 
people,  *'Mei-lei-th«-pak."  TheBurmeaecall 
it  Ka-tbe,  tbe  Bengalees  Moglai,  and  As- 
samese Mekle.  The  una  of  the  whole  tem- 
tory  is  about  7,000  square  miles;  and  that  of 
the  central  valley  abont  050.  Much  ot  the 
valley  is  at  all  seasons,  eovered  with  crater. 
It  seenifi  indeed  at  one  time  to  have  fornoed  a 
lai^  lake,  and  the  piece  of  water  in  the 
south,  called  the  Logtak,  appears  to  be  the 
unfilled,  bat  rapidly  filling,  remnant  of  it 
From  the  most  credible  treditaons,  the  valley 
appeara  originally  to  have  been  occupied  by 
several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were 
named  Koomul,  Looang,  Moirang  and 
Meitfaei,  all  of  whom  came  from  diifomt 
directions.  For  a  time,  the  Koomnl  appaar 
to  hare  been  thq  most  powerful,  andaner  ila 
declension,  the  Moirang  tribe. 

Of  the  population,  composed  of  dilfereiit 
(Masses,  the  principal  is  theMei-tfaei,  next  the 
Pboong-nai,  after  whom  the  Teng-knl,  tbe 
Ayok-pa,  the  Kei,  the  Loee  and  Mnssnlman. 
The  Mei-thei  population  is  dirided  into  four 
parts  called  "  Punnah,"  which  are  designat- 
ed in  the  order  of  their  seniority  **Ka- 
phnm,"  '*  Lai  phum,"  « AhuU-oop"  and 
'*  Nihar-oop."  Tbe  Loee  population  conaista 
of  people  who  pay  tribute,  and  is  oonndered 
80  inferior  that  the  name  Mei-thei  is  not  given 
to  It.  Tbe  marahes  of  tbe  south  in  tbe  vici- 
nity of  ttielx^^tak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpe&le 
of  a  formidable  sise,  and  the  whole  vdlej  of 
Munnipon  u  much  infteted  by  the  aerpeat 
tribe.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  active 
and  bold,  as  the  Tanglei.  It  is  fond  of  as- 
cending bamboos,  along  the  branches  of 
which  it  moves  with  great  velocify,  and  if 
enraged,  throws  itself  from  an  extiaordinary 
height  upon  the  object  of  its  anger.  Its  bite 
is  said  to  be  mOTtal.  This,  added  to  its  great 
aotiviij  and  fiwcenest,  makee  the  rTangM  an 
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object  of  much  dread.  The  MaQipuri  native 
tn'bet^He  on  the  sonth  of  the  valley  of  Assam. 
They  are  the 

Manipurt,    I  Ea-pifi,    |  Mftram,         |  and 
SoDsnu,      I  Koreng,    |  ChamplmDg    )  Luhappo. 

They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Shan  of  the  Kyndnayn,  and  on  the  N.,  S., 
and  "W,  by  tlie  N^a  and  Henina.  Indeed  it 
maybe  donbted  whether  there  is  any 
marked  transition  from  the  Manipari  tribes 
and  dialects  to  those  of  the  sonthem  Naf^, 
on  the  one  side,  and  tJtiose  of  tJie  Yuma  range 
and  the  Bine  Mountains  on  the  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  aroand  the 
valley  of  Manaipore,  in  the  we&t,  are  known 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Naj^a  aud 
KookL  In  Mnunipore  they  are  all  embraoed 
in  the  term  Han,  bnt  Koupooee,  Qaoireng, 
Khongjai,  Kamsol,  Anal-Namfan,  Aimole, 
Kom,  Koireng,  Oheeroo,  Chote,  Pooroom, 
Hantuk,  Karum,  Murring,  Tangkool,  Loo- 
hoopa,  Hon,  Muram,Miyang-khang,  Gnamei 
are  tbe  names  in  use  among&i  Maniipori 
to  distingnish  the  principal  tribes,  thongh 
each  of  these  tnboa  has  a  distinctive 
name  of  its  own,  often  quite  different  from 
tbe  Homipor  one.  McCtUloch't  Reeorda  Qo- 
wmramt  of  India,  Foreign  Departtnent  pp. 
10,84,41.  TjaihatiCa  DeseripUva  Ethnology* 
See  India,  Koki,  Singhpo. 

UANIS  AUAITA,  Hodgaon. 

U,  Jarsnics,  Blyth.  |  H.  pentadacbyla,  Rodgson. 
Sasl7  aat  «Rter,  Sikkiv.  }  Ling-Ii,  Chin. 

This  manis  occurs  in  Sikkim  and  extends 
tfience  through  the  Indo-Chinese  conntrieB 
into  China  it.setf,  the  Chineee  name  means 
tbe  jungle  carp.  It  is  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Canton,  where  its  fl^h  is  considered  excel- 
lent and  its  scales  medicinal.— i/srdon. 

MANIS  JATAiTICA.  Bemarest. 
K.  lenoant,  Blyih. 

Chtut-Hhaa-cap, 

Inhabits  Barmah,  the  Malayan  peninsnls 
and  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

MANIS  PBNTADACTTLA.  Lmn. 

Sf.  latioftndata,  IJUg. 


I  Chum  «r  acAly  hilt  borer, 
,  Jat.  j  lingU  or  hill  carp,  Chut. 

Cms. 


X.  crMdoaoditts,  Oriff. 
K.  naciDUn,  JDem. 
V-boMiiywa,  Awlcb. 

Indlui  flealj  ant  eater. 
B^.ki^    HiHD.  Sams. 
]^  Poho,  Bma. 
Bajra  kapta,  „ 
SHIu;  Sal;  SaUa,  Hrw}. 
Stkim-kbor,  „ 
Annoi,  Kol. 


M.  Inaurita,  Hodgs. 
Pangolinnt  typos,  Lett. 

Shalma  Baori,  Ben  o. 
BanTTobn,  Dbkh, 
Kanll  n»h,         If  abb. 

Kowli  maiy'ra,  „ 
KnsaoH  nianjur,  „ 
Eeyot-macb,  Runqribb. 

AlUT«,  TBI.. 

This  manis,  or  Indian  scaly  ant  eater,  the 
wmmon  pangolin,  is  26  inohes  long,  tail  18 
iMhes.  It  is  nowhere  abundant  bnt  is  fonnd 
^broQgfaont  the  whole  of  India,  and  into  tbe 
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lower  Himalayas  and  Nepal.  It  walks  with 
its  fore-feet  bent  over,and  with  its  back  con- 
versely curved.  It  Kves  on  insects,  the  white 
ant,  but  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  captivity. — 
Jerdon, 

MANISA,  the  hindu  goddess  of  serpents. 
See  ManasB. 
MANISAtr  LBBAH,  Maut.  Myrrh. 
MANISUEUS  GRANULARIS.  lAnn. 

Feltopbonu   granuUris,  j  PrlDoipali,  Hivn. 
Bbavv. 


A  plant  of  the  south  of  India  used  in  me- 
dicine.   

MANITAM.  Ae.  Maniyamn.  Kawi,  Mal. 
In  the  Dravidian  countries,  a  revenue  office, 
an  enam  land  ;  a  gifted  land. 

MANJA,  the  middle  parts  of  the  Baree 
Doab.  A  tract  lying  between  Lahore  and  the 
river  Ghnrra.    See  Abali.  Manjha. 

MANJA  CADAMBOO.  ?  Tam  ?  In  Thu 
vancore,  a  wood  of  a  light  yellow  colour: 
used  for  packing  cases.    Col.  Friih. 

MANJADI,  Mal.  Tam.  Tel.  Adenanthera 
pavonina. — Zn'nn.  Willd,  Its  seeds  are  use4 
as  a  weight  of  four  grains,  for  weighing  di&- 
mondfl  and  gold. 
MANJANIK.  See  Lurutan. 
MANJA  PAVATI,  Tam.  Momordioa  oha- 
rantia. 

MANJAPU  MARAM,  Hoet.  Mal.  Nvo- 
tanthes  arbor-tristis. 
MANJELIiA  CUA,  Hobt.  Mal.  Cnronma 

longa.  ' 

MANJERA,  a  tribotarr  t*  the  Godavery 
rises  lat.  18°  44',  Ion.  75"^  30'  runs  S.  E  , 
S.  W.,  into  Godavery.  Length,-3S0  m.  It 
receives  the  Thairuyaj  95  m ;  Narinja,  75  m  s 
Munnada,  100  m.  About  11,000  sq.  m. 
"are  drained  while  flowing  through  arid  gra- 
nitic plaius,  it  furnishes  bnt  a  scanty  addi- 
tion of  water,  except  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  Godavery  receives  the  Wein-Qanga  439 
miles,  Manjera  330  miles;  Puma  160  miles; 

Pairs  105  miles,  Inderaottee  140  mil^  130 

square  miles  are  drained,  by  the  Godavery 
which  has  the  towns  of  Bajahmuudry  and 
Coringa  at  its  embouchure. 

MANJHA,  or  the  middle  land,  is  the  Sikh 
country  and  people  around  Lahore.  It  is  a 
terra  applied  to  the  southern  part  of  t,he  Bari 
Doab,  near  Lahore  and  Amritsir,  bnt  vaguely 
includes  all  the  Sikh  people  north  of  the 
Sutlej.  Ganj-i-bar,  is  a  bald  txaoi  in  tiie 
central  dorsal  plateau  in  the  Maoja  or  middle 
part  of  the  Baree  Doab.  The  soU  of  the 
Ganj-i<bar  is  intense)/  arid,  often  saline  aud 
produces  only  sal,  and  some  salsolaceons 
plants  with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. 

MANJHI.  A  boatman,  master  of  a  traffie*- 
or  cargo,  boat  on  tho  Ganges. 
MANJI  MAR4j^^^  ^^«Jndift.g[e 
1S7  H 
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UANJINATI,  Malsal.  Morinda  tomen- 
tosa,  Heyne. 

MANJIRIKA,  Saks.  Ocymum  basilicum. 

MANJISTHA,  Sans,  also  Munjeet,  aleo 
Cho-munjeet,  Hind.  Babia  oorduolia,  B. 
tbctomm.  Maddar. 

MANJITH.  HnstD.  Maddar,  Babia  mnn- 
Jista. 

MAIT-JTITTI,  Tak.  Hind.  BnbU  oordifolio, 
lAfm.  Maddar. 

.  MANJITTI  VAYB,  Tam.  Boot  of  Bnbia 
cordi  folia. 

MANKA.  In  the  8th  century,  hindn  pby- 
Bicians  went  to  Baghdad^and  practised  at  the 
hospitals.  Two  of  them  named  Manka  and 
Saleb,  were  the  phyaicians  of  Haran<nr- 
Bashid. 

MANKAH,  Hind  beads  or  out  agates,  peb- 
bles for  signet  rings. 

MANKADU.  In  Penang,  a  wood  of  a 
brown  color,  mnch  used  for  beams. 

MAUfKABI,  nobles,  persons  entitled  to 
honor  or  distinotion. 

M AUrGK  ASAB,  the  territory  in  the  island 
of  Oelebes  known  to  Eorope  as  Macassar. 
Celebes  consists  of  s  small  irregular  central 
area,  with  four  long  peuinsnlaa.  The  two  on 
the  south  are  separated  bj  the  Gnlf  of  Boni ; 
in  the  S.  W.  peninsula,  two  languages  are 
Bpoken,  the  "  Mangkasa"  or  *'  Mangkasara," 
(of  which  word  the  Netherland  capital, 
Maccassar,  is  only  a  corruption  by  the 
Untoh),  and  the  "  Wngi"  or  "  Bugi"  which 
originally  was  more  particularly  limited  to  the 
ooaat  of  the  Gnlf  of  Boni.  North  of  Macassar, 
in  the  most  western  part  of  the  island,  is  an- 
other people,' the  "  Mandhar,"  who  speak  a 
■tiiird  Jangnago.  On  the  island  of  Baton,  which 
may  be  r^;arded  as  a  part  of  the  peninsula 
east  of  the  Qnlf  of  Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is 
spoken.  In  the  northern  peninsula  are  the 
people  speaking  the  "  Gorontalo"  and  the 

Menado"  languages.  Minahassa  is  in  the 
Aortbem  extremity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interi- 
or are  a-  people  whom  the  coast  ti'ibes  call 
Turaju,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and 
head  hunters.  This  was  stated  many  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Crawford,  who  says  (Vol,  i.  p. 
243)  "  some  of  the  savages  of  Borneo  destroy 
their  prisoners  and  devour  their  flesh.  One 
nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  writing  and  possessed  of  books,  are  well 
known  to  be  cannibals.  Among  other  tribes, 
liie  sknlls  of  enemies  are  held  as  trophies 
round  their  habitations.  Among  the  people 
of -Celebes,  when  an  enemy  fells  wounded  on 
some  occasions,  they  actually  devour  his 
heart,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note 
who  at  some  time  or  other  has  not  partaken 
of  the  horrid  repast.  Dr.  Crawfnrd  had  seen 
■erentl  who  had  dme  so,  and  one  penon.  told 
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him  it  did  not  differ  in  taste  from  the  offal  of 
a  goat  or  buffalo."  Macassar  is  the  most  no- 
torious plftce  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  for 
the  Bugi  people  to  ran  amok.  On  the  aver- 
age, one  or  two  occur  in  the  month.  It  is  in 
fact  amongst  the  natives  of  Celebes,  the  na- 
tional mode  of  committing  suicide,  and  is 
therefore  the  fashionable  mode  of  esoapini; 
difficnltien.  Ten  or  twenty  persons  Bresomi- 
times  killed  andwpnndcKt  at  one  of  the  amok. 
Stabbing  and  killing  at  all  he  meets,  tie 
amok  runner  is  at  last  overpowered  and 
dies  in  all  the  excitement  of  battle.  It  is  a 
delirious  intoxication,  a  tempomry  madneet, 
absorbing  every  thought  and  action.  Macas- 
par  men  is  a  common  name  of  the  Bagirace. 
The  Macassar  people  were  taught  mahomed- 
auism  in  the  e«rly  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D.  1625,  and 
they  embraced  Christianity.  The  Bagi  an 
now  the  great  navigators  and  tndeTS  of  tke 
Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  western  iponsoon,  they  go  in  gre^  ODin- 
bers  to  the  Arm  islands,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal rendezvous  (or  the  people  of  Coram,  Go- 
ram,  the  Ki  islands,  TenimW,  Baba,  and  ifi 
adjiwent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  a  distance 
from  Macassar  of  upwards  of  1,000  miles, 
and  the  return  cargoes  are  tortoise-sfaell, 
mother  of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of  parsr 
dise,  and  tripang,  the  Malay  term  for  all 
the  kinds  of  Holothnriaa  or  Sea  Cncnmbers. 
Of  tripang  alone,  about  14,000  picnlssw 
yearly  shipped  from  Maoassar,  of  a  valne  of 
600,000  dollars,  or  £150,000.  It  is  eetimalsd 
that  the  annual  value  of  goods  oarriedby  ih» 
Bugi  to  the  Arm  islands,  from  Ibicassar  aloM 
is  80,000  dollai-8,  or  200,000  guilders,  and  of 
those  taken  to  the  Arrn  gronp  from  otbar 
places  20,000  dollars,  or  50,000  goildwi 
The  Bugi  are  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Although  they  bear 
some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malaya, 
ing  probably  from  a  oommon.  origin,  in  evary 
quality,  but  that  of  a  piratical  sprit,  they  are 
essentially  different.  Exposed  to  the  saino 
temptations,  and  moat  skilfnl  and  w]ventQ^ 
ons  navigators,  they  have  never  adopted  tk« 
occupation  of  piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist 
it,  and  defend  themselves  against  the  Uslay 
prahos  with  the  most  .heroic  and  despersts 
valour  whenever  they  are  attadked,  proosed- 
ing,  if  overpowered,  to  blow  up  their  nsidB, 
rather  than  submit.  The  poorest  i^tbets 
hardy  islanders  is  as  impatient  of  a  blew  asa 
European  gentleman ;  and  it  is  permitted  to 
any  one  to  avenge  an  aflfront  by  the  death  of 
the  person  who  offers  it.  A  more  than  Sw- 
tan  training  is  bestowed  on  children.  Tb* 
lads  at  the  s^ge  of  five  or  sixare  removedfrtw 
their  parents,  lest  tluy  ^nld  ba  mde  eft- 
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minate  by  indnlgence,  and  ihej  are  not  res- 
tored to  their  family  nntil  they  are  of  an  nge 
to  marry.  The  Bagi  are  the  Phoaniciaos  of 
the  Indian  Arohipelagn,  and  thai-e  is  not  a 
coast  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ans- 
tratian  continent  to  tiae  Malay  peninsula 
-where  their  ships  are  not  hamtually  seen. 
These  adventurers  leave  thetr  conntry  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eastern  monsoon  on  a  trad- 
ing voyage,  and  proceed  westward  until 
they  reach  Singapore.  With  vessels  of  pe- 
culiar boild,  of  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  bur- 
then, they  conduct  almost  the  whole  carry- 
ing- crade  of  the  ^rohipelago.  They  own 
at  lenst  1,000  ships,  the  outward  cargoes  oon- 
sisting  of  theit-  own  manufacture  of  cotton 
oloths,  English  calicoH,  arrack,  Chinese 
gKHftf^  gold  dust,  edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise- 
shell  ;  trepang  or  sea  sings  for  Chinese  epi- 
enns,  scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice ;  and 
IB  spite  of  the  jealous  and  resti^ctire  policy 
of  the  Dnt«h,  they  have  greatly  contributed 
to  diflnse  BritiNh  manufactures  throughout 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas. — Professor 
JBihnore  TraveU,  97,  99101,  Wallace,  Archi- 
pelago i,  174.  Qarterlv  Review,  No.  222. 

MAKKE.  Hind.  Beads. 

HANKlflNA  or  Bandhuta  Tel.  Penta- 
petes  phenicen.  L — JR.  iii.  157. 

MANKI  of  Chota  Nagpore  have  acquired 
eonnderable  estates.  See  Kol. 

MANKIL.   Tla.  Bambnsa  arundinacea, 

MANKIH  an  angel,  according  to  maho- 
znedaniBra,  who,  with  another  named  Ki^r, 
qnestions  the  dead  as  to  their  life  m  this 
world.    See  Mahomedan. 

MANKIBAHA,  district,  which  bounds 
Bahawalpoor  on  the  north. 

MAN  KUCHU,  Bkhq.  Oolocasia  Indicft, 
Roxb. 

MARKUNDAH,  a  river  running  in  the 
Umballa  district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
near  Umballa,  and  near  Mnstafabad  and 
Buoreah  in  the  Umballa  circle. 

MANKYAIjA,  See  Bnddha:  Manikyala. 

MANMADHA  BANA  CHETTU.  Tii,. 
Ixoi^bhanduoa,  R,;  also  Jasroiuum  sambac, 
Fisr.  this  name  is  given  to  both  these  plants. 
Its  literal  meaning  is  "  Onpid's  arrow." 

MANUAKKAL.  Tah.  men  of  the  fourth 
or  «ervile  1«4be. 

MANMATHAj  the  Indian  Onpid.  He  was 
burnt  to  ashes  and  revived  by  Iswara.  He 
has  various  names. 

MANNA.  Esq.  Dot.  It.  Port. 

As. 


Mon  i  Turunjabin, 
KndAt-ul-UslwftBBa,  „ 
Manne,  Fa. 
Maimaeiehe,  Gta 


Sbir-khist,  Guz.  Hi:ri>. 
Gambinff,  Jav, 
Kapur-rimbfl,  Malay. 
&Ur.i.khiK,  Fees. 


The  manna  of  the  south  of  Surope  is  the 
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concrete  juice  of  the  Omns  EnropeenB,  a  speci- 
es of  ash,  the  Fraxinuu  omns  Linn,  but  F. 
gar  gavica  and  F.  rotundifolia  LaYn.  are  also 
supposed  to  yield  it.  F.  florifera^  the  Omus 
florifbra  gt  flowering  ash  tree,  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  the  sonth  of  France,  imd  V. 
rotundifolia,  the  Omus  rotundifolia  or  round 
leaved  manna  ash  tree,  is  a  native  of  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily.  Other- sweetish  secretions 
are  exnded  by  some  other  plants  of  those 
regions  and  are  usually  considered  to  be 
kinds  of  manna.  These  appear  to  be  all  pro- 
duced in  warm  and  dry  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  the  manna  obtainable  in  Central  Asia 
several  kinds  are  nsed  in  native  medicine. 
One  of  these  in  the  form  of  small  dark 
grains,  is  the  "  turanjabin,"  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Alhagi  maurorum  ;  another, 
somewhat  whiter,  is  the  "shirkhisfc"  or 
"  shaklu,"  which  is  believed  to  be  prodoced 
in  Cubnl  by  b  species  of  Fi-azinns;  and 
lastly,  the  "  shakar  taghar,"  which  is  a 
round  cell,  r.eBembUng  iu  shape  a  small  gall, 
and  said  to  be|produced  by  the  puncture  of  911 
insect  on  the  Calotropis  procera,  the  "  akh" 
or  "  mudar,**  it  has  a  sweet  taste. 

The  flhir-khist  is  the  best  kind  known  in 
India,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  a  tree 
of  Khorasan,  perhaps  a  species  of  Fraxi- 
nus  ;  the  Turunjabin,  is  the  produce  of 
Alhagi  manrorum;  the  Gozunjbeen,  of  a 
tamarisk,  Shakr-ool-asbur  is  produced  on 
Calotropis  prooera,  or  a  kindred  species 
and  a  fiAih  kind  is  mentioned  as  being  ob- 
tained on  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

The  manna  of  ancient  Assyiia  (Exod.  xvi. 
15,31,33  and  35  :  Nnmb.  xi.  7,)  in  Turkish, 
is  called  kudrat-ul-halwassia,  or  the  divine 
sweetmeat,  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
dwaif  oak,  and,  also,  though  less  plentifully, 
ajid  scarcely  so  good,  on  those  of  the  tama- 
risk, (thti  Tarfa,"  of  the  Arabs)  and  on 
several  o\her  plants.  It  is  occasionally  de- 
posited on  the  sand,  and  also  on  rocks  and 
stones.  The  latter  is  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  appears  to  be  more  esteemed  than  the 
tree  manna.  It  is  collected  in  the  early  part 
of  spring,  and  again  towards  the  end  of 
autumn  ;  in  either  case  the  quality  depends 
upon  the  rain  that  may  have  fellen,  or,  at 
least,  on  the  abundance  of  the  dews,  for  in 
the  seasons  which  happen  to  be  quite  dry, 
it  is  understood,  that  little  or  none  is  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Rich,  (Vol.  i.  p.  142)  seemed  to 
think  this  rock  product  is  another  kind  of 
manna ;  but  Mr.  Rassam,  considered  it  to  be 
the  same,  with  the  simple  difference  of  being 
free  from  the  leaves  and  other  impurities 
taken  up  with  it,  when  shaken  from  the 
trees  or  plants.  In  order  to  collect  the  man* 
na,  people  go  out  before  ^ni^^^^fxi^  having 
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placed  cloths  under  the  oak,  larch,  Umurisk, 
and  other  shmbs,  the  manna  is  shaken  down 
from  the  branches.  The  Enrds^eat  it  in  its 
natural  state  as  thoy  do  bread  ot  dates,-  and 
their  women  make  it  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
being  in  this  state,  like  honey,  and  it  is 
added  to  other  ingredients  ased  in  prepar- 
ing sweetmeats,  of  which  all  oriental  nations 
are  fond.  The  manna,  is  partially  cleaned, 
and  carried  to  the  market  at  Mosul  in  goaU- 
Bkins,  fuid  there  sold  in  lamps,  at  the  rate  of 
4flbB.  for  about  2^d.  But,  before  using  it, 
it  is  tfaorooghly  cleaned  from  the  fragments 
of  leaves  and  other  foreign  matter  by  boil- 
ing. In  the  natni-al  state,  it  is  of  a  delicat'« 
white  colonr,  or,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  like  coriander  seed,  (Num.  ii.  7) 
and  of  a  moderate  bub  agreeable  sweetness, 
and  Calmeb'  coihpares  it  to  condensed  honey. 
Burkliardt,  however,  says  it  is  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low colour,  slightly  aromatic,  of  an  agreea- 
ble taste,  sweet  as  honey,  and,  when  aaten 
in  any  qaantity,  it  is  purgative ;  be  adds, 
that  the  time  of  oolleoting  it  lasts  six  weeks. 
TTnder  the  Persian  names  gaz  or  gazn  a 

flutiooDB  substance,  like  honey,  deposited 
y  a  small  green  insect  npmi  tbe  leaves  of 
the  oak  tree  is  much  used  for  making  sweet- 
xneats  in  Persia.  It  is  a  manna  of  the 
chemist.  Gaiianjabin  is  a  mauna  produced 
on  branches  of  the  Tamarix  indioas  by  the 
punctures  of  the  Coccus  manna.  This  is 
often  called  Arabian  manna  todistingnish  ib 
from  Turanjabin  Persian  manna  and  from  the 
Shir-kistor  Khorassau  manna  and  from  Sicili- 
an manna. — O'Shaug  nessy^  p.  434.  PoiveU, 
.Hand  Book,  Vol.  p.  320.  Royie  III.  Him.  Bot. 
p.  267.  Ferrier  Journal.  Diod-tiic  Book  xvti 
Chap,  viii.  See  Kudratbalvassi,  GalotropiB. 
MANAAB.  See  Adam's  Bridge. 
MANNAESGHE.  Geb.  Manna.. 
MANNA  H£fiBAIGA,  Doh.  Syn.  of 
Alhagi  maurornm. 

MANNA-NIK,  in  Malabar,  from  Manna  a 
seat  and  uir,  a  water  pot,  alluding  to  the 
right  of  carrying  the  bridegroom  through  the 
street  on  the  niarrii^  day. 

MANNA  PAPUA,  Malay  fruit  of  Auona 
squamosa. 

MANNA  TBEE  of  Australia.  Eucalyptus 

Timinatis. 

MANNATTAN,  Maleal.    A  washerman. 
MANN£N-GHUNa,  Chih.   Chiarita  si- 
uensis. 

MANNEBS  and  ways  of  the  races  in  the 
East  Indies  are  as  diversified  as  are  the  na- 
tions dwelling  there.  The  domestic  cus- 
toms of  the  mahomedans  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Kanoon-i- Islam  by  Jufir  Sha- 
rif and  much  connected  with  the  household 
Vrajs  of  hinduA  has  been  noticed  in  Mr. 
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Forbes  Ras-Mala  of  Ouserat,  in  Baboo  lab- 
wari  Doss  in  his  Domestic  Manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  hindus  of  Northern  India,  in  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ward's  view  of  the  hindus, 
aud  in  the  Abbe  Dubois  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  Soubhern  India.  Deriv- 
ed, as  the  modern  hindusare,  from  several  di^ 
tiiict  branches  of  northern  races,  of  the  Scj- 
bhic  or  Tartar  and  Aryan  stems,  nnmbeis 
of  their  domestic  customs  differ,  bat  the  most 
prominent  manneni  result  from  their  mar- 
riage laws.  The  hindoo  woman,  on  becom- 
ing a  wife,  ceases  to  belong  to  her  parent's 
family,  and  becomes  exclai*ively  a  part  of 
the  household  of  her  new  home.  Anothor 
domestic  custom  resulbs  from  the  family  iu> 
Rtitution  prevalent  bhrougfaont  nearly  all  tha 
hindoo  races  in  India,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  family,  has  a  share  in  the  family 
property,  sons  live  with  their  fathers  long 
after  they  are  married,  paying  certain  por- 
tion 8  of  or  all  their  earnings  towards  the  8ap> 
port  of  the  whole  family.  Wealthy  hindus 
Uving  in  large  cities  hare  great  buildingi 
made  of  stone,  or  of  baked  bricks,  of  two 
or  three  stories  high,  with  rooms  all  around 
and  an  open  court  in  the  middle.  The  rot^ 
of  these  houses  ^re  flat  and  smooth  and 
people  sleep  on  them  at  night  in  the  hot 
season.  The  doors  are  of  board  and  when 
closed  the  rooms  are  qaite  dark.  Some 
rooms  in  the  interior  of  the  building  are 
dark  even  in  the  day  time  when  the  doon 
are  open ;  aud  when  people  have  to  do  uiy 
thing  they  use  lights.  In  such  dark  toou 
they  keep  cheir  money,  jeyrels,  and  othor 
valuable  things.  Tlie  reason  why  theai 
apartments  are  so  dark  is  that  there  are  so 
doors  in  the  back  part  of  the  house; — the 
principal  gate  and  the  doors  of  the  toobm 
beiug  in  the  front.  Houses  in  the  conrtry 
are  made  mostly  of  mad,  bat  they  are  str4^ 
[  and  comfortable,  acbordiog  to  the  hindn  it^ 
of  comfort.  They  are  mostly  one  story  hig> 
and  their  height  is  about  six  or  eight  fett 
The  roofs  of  some  have  tiles,  others  a 
thatohed,  and  again  others  luive  i-oo& 
nmd, — these  latter  have  beams  or  pibcea 
timber  close  to  each  other,  on  them  thi 
branches  of  certain  shrabs  are  spread,  aa  dan 
nages  aud  over  these  mud  is  thrown  and^ 
pouudad  so  as  to  make  the  roof  smooth,  it  ia 
then  plastered.  Some  hooses  are  two  stories 
high,  but  the  rooms  are  very  small.  Wealthy 
laudlordft  have  comparatively  large  houses, 
often  three  stories  high,  aud  have  iarge; 
rooms.  In  all  the  houses,  each  room 
only  one  door  to  go  iu  and  out  and  that  doo 
is  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  entei 
Pour,  five  or  more  houses  are  found  ia 
little  yard,  laid  out  }a  the  /orm  of 
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8qnaie  or  iriangJe  or  circle  with  an  open 
space  in  the  middle,  where  the  members  of 
the  different  families  (who  are  of  course  re- 
lated to  each  other)  sit  and  talk, -and  whtire 
cftbtle  are  kept  in  the  cool  of  the  day  in  the 
hot  season.  £ach  hoose  has  two  or  three 
small  rooms  ;  one  of  these  is  exclasiTely  need 
fox  the  kitoben,  and  tiie  others  for  aleepinff 
and  ke^nng  tJiings.  Besides  these  rooms 
there  is  generally  a  small  verandah  in  the 
firont  of  the  house  where  they  keep  water  and 
where  women  sit  during  the  day.  There  is 
a  room  at  the  door  or  gate  of  the  yard,  where 
men  sit  when  they  are  not  at  work  and  where 
stnuigerg  and  visitors  are  received.^  Strang- 
ers go  into  tbe  yard,  whenever  there  is  oc- 
caaioii  but  never  without  asking  permission, 
and  alwaja  with  somebody  that  belongs  to 
theplace. 

Hindus  may  be  said  to  bare  no  fnmitnre, 
no  obairs,  nor  tables  nor  ohests,  nor  any  of 
tiiose  other  tbiugs  that  are  seen  in  the 
bonsea  of  finropeans.  The  usual  fnrnitnre 
in  their  honses  consists  boxes  or  round 
baskets  with  covers  and  locks  to  keep 
their  clothes  and  jewels  and  uuoking  nten- 
sils,  the  plates  and  jugs  oot  of  which  they 
eat  and  drink,  and  the  bedsteads  and  beds  on 
wbiob they  sleep.  Eveirwealthy  hiudns,  who 
are  possessed  of  buudreds  of  thoosands  of  ru- 
pees, have  no  more  than  this.  There  may  be 
perhaps  found  one  in  ten  thonsaud,  who  keeps 
a  few  rough  chairs  and  an  old  ugly  table  in  a 
comer  of  tbe  house.  In  Caloucta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  wealthy  bindoa  have  Bnropeaa 
fnmiture  in  their  honses,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  tbe  provinces.  A  hinda  is  known  to 
his  neighbours  to  have  wealth  or  to  be  in 
comfortable  circnmstances  by  the  house  he 
lives  in,  by  the  quality  of  the  raiment  that 
be  and  his  family  wear,  by  tbe  jewels  that  the 
women  of  his  family  use,  and  the  number  of 
lis  fxioking  ntensils  and  plates  which  are 
.made  of  brass,  bat  more  especially  by  the 
^Jasb  two,  namely,  the  jewels  and  the  brass 
iiutiolee.  These  are  valuable,  and  a  thief  would 
loouer  break  into  tiie  bouse  of  a  rich  hin- 
tban  into  that  of  a  wwlthy  Bnropean, 
ess  the  latter  has  a  ^ood  deal  of  cash  and 
to  in  bis  hon^e.  From  tbe  honses  of  the 
ler,  he  conld  carry  away  brass  pots, 
jogs,  and  particularly  jewels  to  the 
ue  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  ru- 
,  but  in  tbe  house  of  the  latter,  be  would 
erally  tind  only  chairs,  tables,  book 
8,  chests,  and  other  wooden  things 
ich  would  not  be  of  the  least  possible-use 
him.  Hindus  that  are  poor  have  earthen 
ts  to  cook  in  and  have  wooden  dishes  and 
nss  jug  to  eat  and  drink  out  of.  Those 
are  in  somAwbat  better  circamsiwacea 
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hare  a  few  brass  pots,  plates,  and  ings. 
The  love  between  the  hindn  wife  and  her 
husband,  is  seen  in  the  husband's  anxiety  to 
support  his  wife, and  make  her  as  comforta- 
ble as  he  can,  in  the  wife's  e^urts  to  manage 
her  household  affairs  with  prodence  and 
make  her  home  attractive  and  comfortable  to 
her  husband,  and  also  in  her  anxiety  when 
the  least  tbiag  tronbles  bimin  body  or  mind. 
Though  a  bindoo  husband  believes  bis  wife 
to  be  an  inferior  being,  yet  he  dqea  not  look 
upon  heriu  the  light  of  91  slave  or  servant. 
On  the  contrary,  he  habitually  maintains  tbe 
belief  that  there  is  a  sort  of  equality  between 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  this  world,  whether  wealth  or  land 
or  honor  or  any  thing  else,  is  supposed  bj 
him  to  belong  to  bis  wife  also.  In  general, 
however,  wives  have  more  of  real  love  to 
their  hnsbands  than  hushaads  have  to  their 
wives,  aud  husbands  after  their  death  are 
still  I'emembei'ed  with  a  degree  of  affection 
by  their  widows.  Whetlier  widows  wotild 
remember  their  departed  bpsbands  with  tbe 
same  love  were  they  universally  allowed  to 
maiTy  again,  is  doubtful.  Bat  all  husbands 
can  marry  again  when  tb^  lose  their  wives. 
There  are  bad  husbands  and  bad  wives,  but 
the  chief  sources  of  grief  in  a  bindoo  house* 
hold,  are  supposed  or  suspected  conjugal  in- 
fidelity in  the  wife,  or  a  naturally  bad  tem- 
per in  one  party  or  both.  In  the  mai-riage 
ceremonies  tbe  vows  between  the  pair  are 
singularly  suggestive.  After  many  tedious 
ceremonies  the  bride's  pandit  thus  addresses 
the  bridegroom :  **  The  bride  says  to  yon-— 
'  If  you  live  happy,  keep  me  happy  also  j  if 
you  be  in  trouble,  I  will  be  in  trouble  too ; 
you  must  support  me,  and  must  not  leave  me 
when  I  suffer.  Yon  must  always  keep  me 
with  you  and  paidon  all  my  faults ;  and 
your  pooja,  pilgrimages,  fastings,  incense, 
and  all  other  religions  duties,  you  must  not 
perform  without  me ;  yon  must  not  defraud 
me  regarding  conjugal  love  ;  you  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  another  woman  while  I 
live ;  you  must  consult  me  in  all  that  yon 
do  ;  and  you  must  always  tell  me  the  If  nth. 
Vishnn,  -Agni,  and  the  Brahmins  are  wit- 
nesses between  yon  and  me.'  "  To  tliis  ■  the 
bridegroom  repliea, — "  I  will  all  my  life  time 
do  just  as  the  bride  requirea  of  me :  But  aba 
also  must  make  me  some  promises.  She 
must  go  with  me  through  suffering  and 
trouble,  and  must  always  be  obedient  to  me  ; 
she  must  never  go  to  her  father's  house  un-, 
less  she  be  asked  by  him,  and  when  she  sees 
another  man  in  better  circumstances  or  more 
beautiful  than  I  am,  she  must  not  despise  or 
slight  mo."  To  this  tbe  girl  answers,—'*  I 
wiU,  all  mv  lift  time,  do  jiij9^X(>fii;eqain 
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of  me;  Yiafanoo,  Agni,  Brahmins^  and  all 
presenb  are  witnesses  between  ns."  After 
this  the  bridegroom  takes  some  water  in  his 
hand,  the  pandit  repeats  a  prayer,  and  the 
former  spriiikleR  it  on  the  bride's  head,  then 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  both  bow  be- 
fore the  sua  in  worship.  Afeer  this  the 
bridej^niom  oartries  his  hand  over  the  right 
shonldur  of  the  bride  and  touches  the  region 
of  her  heart,  and  then  puts  some  bnndnn  (a 
colnared  p'lwder)  on  her  mang  or  the  line 
on  her  head,  nnd  pats  his  shoes  on  her  feet, 
bnt  immediat«)y  takes  tbem  off  again.  The 
marriage  is  mow  over  and  the  pandits  pnt  a 
rqlee  mark  on  tlie  foreheads  of  the  brii^e 
and  bridegi'oom,  bless  tliem,  and  take  their 
does.  All  orher  brahmins  also,  who  are 
present,  receive  MOiuething.  Amongst  the 
Hindoos  of  the  simth  of  India,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  circnmambnlate  the  family  fire, 
nnd  the  bridegroom,  as  tlie  last  act,  takt>8  the 
bride's  foot  and  places  it  on  the  fiunily  altar. 
Amongst  the  Hindoos,  physicians  who  de- 
pend for  their  living  on  the  art  do  not,  iu 
general,  meet  with  a  fiiir  remnneration. 
When  they  are  called  to  see  a  patient,  they 
eannot  settle  beforehand  what  they  •  will 
take  for  their  troable  as  thts  wonld  be 
deemed  extremely  impolite.  When  the  pa- 
tient recovers  he  gives  them  a  trifle.  Some 
patients,  who  call  at  a  physician's  honse  for 
aid,  give  him  nothing.  This  has  tended  to 
make  hindoo  physicians  mean  and  leads  them 
to  unfair  ways  of  remnnerating  themselves. 
Among  hindooa,  when  a  traveller  -friend 
arrives  at  a  honse  he  is  sainted  with  great 
WM'mth  and  reiterated  qnestions  are  pat  con- 
cerning his  own  and  his  family's  health. 
This  done,  he  is  asked  to  Hmoke  tobacoo,  and 
fire  is  broaghb  in  a  little  earthen  tray  by  the 
man  of  the  honse  and  is  given  to  the  gaf^st, 
who  has  his  own  hooka,  if  he  be  of  another 
caste.  After  smoking  and  talking  about 
different  thingn,  anch  as  absent  relations 
and  so  forth,  the  gaest  thinks  of  cooking  his 
food.  If  he  be  of  another  caste,  he  cannot 
eat  with  the  family,'  and  the  host  gives  him 
either  froiA  bis  house  or  from  the  market  the 
necessary  articles,  which  are,  flonr,  dal,  salt, 
ghee,  red  peppor,attd  fael.  Turmeric,  garlic, 
and  other  stafi's  are  not  used  by  travellers 
on  accoant  of  the  ^uble  of  ponnding  and 
braising  them.  If  the  guest  h«ve  his  own 
utensils  he  uses  tbem  to  cook  in  and  eat  onfe 
of,  if  not,  the  host  gets  them  for  him.  If 
the  host  belong  to  one  of  tbu  lower  castes, 
and  the  guest  to  one  of  higher  ones,  be  must 
not  give  him  his  own  utensils,  but  mnst  get 
them  from  some  neighbour,  who  is  of  abetter 
caate.  When  there  is  a  well  in  the  court, 
the  guest  co<^  his  food  in  a  Tcrandah  be- 
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longing  to  the  honse  of  the  host;  tmt 
there  is  none,  he  goes  outside  to  same 
and  cooks  by  it,  for  the  sakeof  harbg  ' 
at'hand,  as  he  cannot  use  the  water 
the  host  has  in  his  honse.    The  chief 
of  the  day,  is  usually  at  8  p.  m.  After 
is  over,  the  guest  and  host  and  otW 
members  of  the  latter's  fkmily  sit 
and  smoke  and  talk  to  a  late  honr 
night.    When  they  retire,  ^e  gnat 
either  in  the  public  room  where  men  nt 
visitors  are  received,  or  in  a  vennML 
leaves  in  the  morning,  and  is  ei 
do  so.    When  a  host  has  a  guest  of  the 
caste  with  hihi  and  of  the  same  subdi 
water  is  on  his  arrival  given  him  to ' 
hands,  feet,  and  face ;  and  he  eats  iri 
family.    He  is  also  expected  to  leave ' 
morning.    When  a  gnest  is  a  near  rel< 
the  host,  great  attention  is  paid  him; 
body  in  the  honse  tries  to  make  luia 
table ;  water  is  soon  brongbt  for  hinto 
himself;  he  has  constantly  fresh  < 
tobacco ;  and,  regarding  food,  womn 
him  all  their  best.-  However,  the  i>r' 
floch  a  guest,  if  he  be  a  somewhat 
man  occasions  some  inconvenience 
women  of  the  family,  and  especially  to 
whose  hnsbanda  are  younger  than  the 
because  they  cannot  move  about  freely 
he  is  there.    But  when  theg^estis 
the  women  carry  on  many  a  joke  with 
The  arrival  of  guests  who  are  distairi 
tions  is  not  agreeable  to  the  women; 
because  they  may  not  be  able  to  move 
freely;  and  partly  because  they  lis~ 
trouble  of  cooking  for  him  if  he  artirt 
unseasonable  hour;  but  another  cadM* 
the  family  has  to  feed  him  while  hs 
there  : — women  perhaps  feel  more  in 
with  things  than  men,  and  if  the 
distant  relation  and  not  a  parUcnlar 
of  the  family,  his  speedy  departure  is 
for  by  men  as  well  as  by  women, 
a  saying  on  this  point  current  among 
— Do  din  ki  mafamani,  tisre  din  ki 
which  means  "a gnest  is  entitled  to 
of  hospitality  for  two  days  :  if  he 
third  day,  he  is  breadless."    A  st  ~ 
racteristic  of  the  hindoos,  is  their  f 
for  mela  or  religious  fairs.     The  t' 
engoymratt  which  the  women  and  o 
express  on  such  occasions,  is  singa* 
toLotive.   They  are  to  tiie  bindoo 
Derby  is   to  the  European ;  But 
religions  fairs  are  a  part  of  4.he  bindoo 
giou,  hindoos  do  not' show  the  lesstr  ~ 
ness  in  them.    They  are  excessively 
attending  mela;  but  this  excessive  ft 
arises  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  or  tm~ 
and  to  eojoy  the  sight  of  hnadtedt  ct 
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sandB  of  hnman  beings  of  &U  clasfiea.  Hin- 
doo women,  of  all  degrees  of  beauty  and  in 
dresses  of  every  approved  coloui*,  appear  in 
public  and  the  mahomedaii  inbabitanta  of 
cities,  (tbereare  oomparatiTely  very  few  onb 
in  the  conntry)  flocic  to  a  bindoo  religione 
fair  to  gaze.   Foad  as  men  are  of  attending 
'  the  mela,  women  are  6tiU  more  so.    If  a  man 
-were  prevented  from  going  to  a  mela,  1ib 
-would  not  tlnnlE  mnob  of  it,  but  t-bis  wonld 
be  a  great  trial  to  a  woman  and  woald  fnr- 
niab  a  subject  for  talk  for  sometime.  Tlie 
spectacle  rather  than  religion  is  the  epring 
that  sets  tbem  in  motion.  If  the  plaoe  wbere 
the  fair  is  held  be  quite  near  to  tbeir  Jiome, 
the  family  start  from  home  on  the  morning 
of  the  fair,  bat  if  it  be  at  some  distance  they 
leave  it  one  or  two  days  before.  Before 
they  leave  home,  all  the  members  of  a 
family,    but  especoally  the  women  and 
children  are  in  a  great  state  of  happy  ex- 
ottement ;  it  forms  all  the  while  the  most 
important  part  of  their  talk.    The  last  day 
that  they  are  at  borne,  the  women  are  cbieBy 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  it  by 
dressing  food  to  he  nsed  on  the  way,  and  at 
the  mela.    These  dishes  consist  of  thin  soft 
oakes  of  wbeaten  flonr  vritb  or  without  salt 
and  sweet  preparations  of  the  same  flonr, 
sug^r,  spices,  and  vegetables,  all  dressed  in 
ghee.   4*he  poor,  however,  prepare  them  in 
oil.    Dishes  cooked  in  gbee  and  oil  can  be 
reaooved  ont  of  the  kitohen  (chanka)  and 
eaten  anywhere,  provided  they   are  not 
touched  by  people  of  very  inferior  castes. 
Food  thns  dressed  is  oalled  pak'ha  khana, 
or  food  that  attaches  no  ceremonial  nnclean- 
iiess  by  removal  from  the  kitohen,  and  food 
which  is  not,  wholly  dressed  in  ghee  or  oil  is 
called  kacbcba  kbana,  or  one  tbat  attaches 
ceremonial  uncleanness  by  a  removal.  Hin- 
doos take  their  meats  in  kitchens  or  in  a 
^ace  adjoining  tbem. 

The  day  that  they  start  for  the  mela, 
men  and  women  all  attire  themselves  in  tbeir 
best  cloths,  and  the  latter  at  this  time  pot 
an  then:  spare  omunents  and 


on 

which  they  do  not  daily  use  when  at  home. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  cities  get  con- 
veyaoees  (Bahlee)  drawn  by  balloon,  hoises 
or  ponies  for  themselves  and  the  women  of 
tlieir  families,  and  men  and  women  of\en 
have  separate  vehicles.  Town  people  who, 
tbougb  not  wealthy  are  yet  in  tolerably 
easy  circnmstances,  get  conveyances  for  tbeir 
women  and  children;  but  tbey  themselves 
walk.  The  poorer  women  and  children  walk. 
Many  of  the  people  living  in  the  villages; 
keep  clumsy  carts  (cbbakra)  which  on  such 
occasions  they  use  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  women.   Suoh  carts  are  kept  to  cany 
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gnun,  timber,  Ao-t  and  have  no  ooTering  h'ke 
the  hablee,— vehtoles  mehnt  to  carry  paKs- 
engers;  but  a  temporary  covering  drawn 
over  tbem  wbenever  required.  Thonr-ands, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  tboanuids  of  human 
beiiigf^— men.  women,  and  children,  on  foot, 
iu  vebideF,  and  on  horseback,  with  a  very  few 
on  camels  and  elephants,  are  seen  flocking  to 
the  place  of  general  resort.    Women  at- 
tired in  dresses   of   various   gay  colonrs, 
as  well  aa  in  white  monlin  aheets,  walking 
in  all  the  pride  and  bravery  of  their  tink- 
ling ornainents,  which  assHil  the  ear  on  every 
side,  children  dressed  in  tiieir  .finest-  clothes 
with  silver  and  gold  rings  about  their  wrists 
and  ancles,  walking  or  riding  with  their 
parents  with  smiling  faces,  and  men  with 
white  or  dyed  turbans  and  oapN,  and  mostly 
long  ooats  and  tiie  dhotee  oloth  of  the  lower 
limbs  with  swords,  staves   or  substantial 
sticks  in  tbeir  bands, — altogether  make  up 
one  vast  strpam  hurrying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  mingHng  in  an  immense  sea  of  hu- 
man bein^  alreadr  congregated.    So  soon 
as  people  reach  the  mela  they  put  up 'for 
the  time  that  they  are -to  be  there  under 
some  .tree  (when  practicable)  which  in  the 
day  protects  tbem  from  the  heat  of  the  snn 
and  at  night  from  the  dew.    There  are  very 
extensive  mango  orchards  in  India,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  can  take 
shelter.    Very  often  three  or  fonr  AiniKes 
take  shelter  nnder  one  tree.     Those  tJiat 
have  carriages  keep  thar  tilings  in  them  ; 
Uiose  that  have  not,  put  tbem  on  the  ground. 
Women  of  reapeotable  families  that  have 
come  in  carriages  may  have  kept  themselves 
screened  from  public  gase  white  od  the  way, 
but  so  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  mela  this 
screening  is  over.     Tbey  alight  fipom  the 
conveyances  befoi*e  the  crowd,  and  do  not 
coVer  their  faces  with  the  veil  tiiat  goes  over 
their  head  and  around  their  bodies  as  ihey 
would  do  when  seen  walking  in  a  street  to- 
wards a  river  to  bathe.   The  coneeahnent  of 
women  frcmi  public  view  was  not  originally 
a  hindoo  cnstom,  but   was  brought  into 
p^tioe  at  the  time  of  the  mahomedan 
government.   At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
a  general  praotioe  among  the  hindooe,  hut 
is  kept  up  by  those  people  of  the  Kayast'h 
caste  and  a  few  other  that  are  much  in  the 
company  of  mahomedans  and  have  adopted 
a  few  of  their  manners  and  cnstoms.  Most 
of  the  bathing  and  other  religions  oere. 
monies  take  place  -  before  breakfast,  after 
breakfast,  the  men  go  about  the  mela  to  see 
things  and  amuse  themselves,  they  purchase 
a  few  jAaj  things  for  their  ohildren  and  also 
one  or  two  artioliss  for  their  women  if  re. 
quested.   Women  in  genenl  xernia  nnder 
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the  trees  singing  and  gasing  and  trondering  I  liaps  three-fonrtfaR  of  all  tfae  lundoos  in 
at  the  Taat  assemblage  of  hnraati  beiogs  { abstain  from  the  Tise  of  animal  food,wd 
arotmd  them.  Those  of  the  iiiid<^!o  and  |  vegetables  are  prohibited, hot  the  mah 
lower  claasea  pB,j  a  viBit  to  nome  Rhop»  ;  pnlaoarenameroaBanddirerse-iUieir 
where  they  purchase  a  few  tiifles  for  them-  of  graiu3  called  khichera,  their  breador 
aeWra,  saoh  as  Bmalt  looking  glanHes, 


nngB 

and  bracelets  of  glass  or  lao,  little  belts  for 
their  toes,  and  so  forth.  In  northern  India 
some  of  the  women  of  the  sweeper  caste  are 
very  beaatifnl,  espeoiallj  among  those  who 
lire  in  oitiea  and  do  not  nndergo  hard  labour 
and  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  in  a 
oonntry  Hfe  cannot  be  always  avoided.  The 
minn test- points  in  daily  life  are  regalated 
and  regarded  as  part  of  a  religions  dnty, 
washing  the  month  after  food,  is  a  dnr.y 
Btriotly  enjoined  in  the  Indian  law,  which 
rigidly  enforces  persftoal  cleanliness. 

"  Having  slumbered,  havini?  sneezed, 
having  eaten,  having  spitten,  having  told 
nntrnths,  having  drnnk  water,  and  going  to 
read  saci«d  books,  let  him,  thongfa  pnre,  wash 
his  month." 

The  mahomedan  or  mnssolman  races  in 
British  India  are  in  nnmber  abont  seventeim 
millions.  In  their  domestic  life,  within 
docnn,  the  mahomedsnsof  the  E.  Indies,  ap- 
proximate to  Enropeans  more  than  the  hin- 
doos,  and,  unless  when  moved  by  religions 
excitement,  their  varioos  sects  are  more 
friendly  amongst  themselves  than  the  castes 
of  the  hindoos  ever  are.  The  hindoos,  ad- 
hering very  closely  to  the  institntion  of  the 
family,  are  liberal  to  each  member  of  their 
Qwn  families,  bat  they  are  dintrnsfcfnl  as  to 
the  parity  of  their  nearest  relatives,  and  hin- 
doos of  a  higher  caste  would  never  bestow 
alms  on  a  pariah  or  helot.  The  mahomedana 
on  the  contrary,  are  emiiiently  generons,  and 
deem  it  a  daty  to  bestow  the  tenth  pscrt  of 
their  property  in  alms,  l^e  "  Znlmt,"  of  the 
Arabs,  and  ^ley  are  enjoined  to  avoid  inquir- 
ing with  over  minvteness  as  tothe  religions 
belief,  of  a  professing  mahomedcut,  bat  to  be 
content  with  the  profession  and  the  pronun' 
oiation  of  the  creed.  The  half  of  the  hindoo 
moQ,  in  their  proper  daily  attire,  nsenni«ewn 
olotiis  as  garments,  and  the  women  similar- 
ly, bat  mahomedans  have  sewn  apparel,  and 
most  of  their  wives  use  trowsers.  A  hindoo 
of  any  pretensions  to  birth  abstains  from 
mtxty  vegetables  and  eats  apart,  many  of  the 
sects  do.not  allow  the  glance  of  a  stranger  to 
fihU  on  their  food,  and  their  wives  are  either 
absent  or  stand  while  their  husbands  eat, 
and  only  dine  after  the  htanband  is  satisfied. 
Bat  a  mahomedan  sits  with  hia  wife  and  fa^ 
uily,  and  if,  while  he  is  eating,  a  stranger  ap- 
proach, he  is  invited  to  partake,  and  the  in- 
vitatittn  is  accepted  by  eadag  at  least  a  mouth'- 
fiiL  Siadooflookeiy'islittiuvsrisd,  aodpeiv' 


their  pastry,  their  rbasts  or  kabab, 
curries  or  sainn,  their  broths,  soaps, 
meatsi  picklen,  tind  condiments  and  ^" 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  are  of  tbe 
varied  kind.    The  hindoo  is  esaentislly' 
idolater — a  believer  in  spirits  and  is 
migration.    But  the  mahomedau  is  a 
theist  and  believes  in  the  fnfcnre  state 
wards  or  punishment.    The  templet 
hindoos  have  images  in  and  aronnd 
of    uncouth    or   unnatural  figutea^ 
gateway  or  gopnram  of  the  templet 
covered  \vitb  nude  figures  ;  and  dn 
idol   is    daily  worshipped  by  the 
dana,  or  slaves  of  tho  god,  who  reoein 
stranger  that  seeks  them,  but  tbe  ini 
mahomedan  mosqne  is  devoid  of  iS 
mentation  and  the  worshippers  att 
reverentially  absorbed  in  prayer  to  At 
seen  God.— William's  Storif  of  NeU. 
stifuteg  of  ifanit,  r.  146.  IRerklotn, 
i^hlam,  hy  Jafir  BKerif.  Forhe§* 
of  Gweerat.  Ward's  View  of  the  Hmdoas. 
Burial.  Marriage. 

MAWNt.    Tam.  a  bell. 
U&Nm,  Hind.  Of  Maltan,a  filter 
making  saltpetre. 

MANNING,  Thomas,  an  Englishmu 
reached  Lhasaa  from  Calcutta  in  1 81 1, 
was  arrested  and  sent  back  by  the 
he  died  without  publishin]^  any 
of  his  joumev. — Ynle,  Cnthay  I.  p.  149. 

MANNO-BHABA,  Eabn.  Laboras 
execute  heavy  work,  snch  as  heaving 
of  st^Ones,  conetmoting  esrthem  walu, 
HANNIPUB  or  Kaasay,  a  hill 
gennrally  monntainons,  5000  to  8000 
above  the  sea,  lying 'between  fte 
possessions  in  Silhet  and  the  BurmsD 
tory  on  the  river  Ningtee.  Its  vsl 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  36  miles  1 
18  broad.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
and  has  never  recovered.  Its  popu 
almost  20,000.  Its  present  capital  is 
df&pare. '  It  is  the  readiest  route  to 
by  Bamo.  It  carries  on  traffic  wiA 
down  the  Ningti.    See  Manipor. 

MANNU,  alsoKain,  Hihd.  of 
^  elm,  TJlmns  eroea  also  Ulmos  cam- 

MANNUTTHA.KAI/EB,  Tm. 
incertnm. 

MANNY  MAROOTHA,  Tam.  W 
flesh  color,  used  for  carts  and  in 
houses. — Col.  FriOi. 

MANOLI.  A  forest  in  ihe  valley 
Beasi 
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MANSOORCOTTAH. 

UANOPKN  a  hiil  1,G17  fuot  bigb  ou  the 
west  side  of  B»r oh.  Stte  liHOoa  lelaiidB. 

2[AN0-KAi!fJITAM:alsoSatnpeii;?H  Tel. 
Art.itbott7s  odoratisairaa  &.  Br.  A  flower 
wifcli  a  rank  smell. 

MANtEUVRES.  Fh.  Cordage. 

MAXOK  BsNG.  Culocaaia  Indica. 

MANOSILLA  liiNU.'Anseiuc  ;  Red  orpi-. 
ment. 

MANRA  or  Manra.  Pushtu.  Fyraa  malos, 
the  apple  ti«e. 

MANSARO^YARA  LAO!,  ia  east  of  tho 
Ijadak  froatier  and  north  of  Onrhwal  and 
Kemaon.  Aboab  it  lie  the  sonroes  of  both  i 
the  Indos  and  the  Satlej,  and  lo  the  east  He  ' 
the  heights  that  separate  them  from  the  j 
draini^  of  the  Tsan-pa.  While  the  Satlej  | 
md  loilas  ma  westwat-ds  tlic  Tsan-pa  flows 


MAWTCHU. 

croaRiiig  seaports.  Aaka  is  a  large  sngar 
mau  a  factoring  place. 

MANSORA,  Alor,  and  Multau,  are  places 
of  note  in  the  valley  of  the  lodna,  noticed  by 
early  travellers  to  ludia. — lUUoL 

MANSUR,  a  oaliph  who  built  Baghdad 
A.  D.  763,  out  of  the  rains  of  G'tesiphoa. 

MANSURA.  Brahmanabad  was  the  capi- 
tal of  lower  Siud  in  the  time  of  the  dy- 
nasties tliat  preceded  tlie  Arabs,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  modern  Hyderabad  ;  bat  it 
seems  to  have  intermediately  borne  the  name 
of  Mansnnif  after  the  Arab  oonqnest  EllU^ 
UANSUR  ALl  KHAN.  See  KabirPanfcbi. 
MANTAPA,  Sans,  the  restibnle  or  pro^, 
Bceniam  of  a  hiudoo  temple.  The  templedoor* 
is  usaally  very  large  and  deoorated,  it  is 
called  the  Gopuram.  The  Mantapam  is  the 


efistwards  to  the  north  of   the   northern  ;  proscenium,  an  open  raised  pavilion,  for  re- 


frontier  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  nntil  it  tarns 
to  the  south  and  west  and  becomes  the 
Brahmaputra  of  tho  gi'eat  valley  of  Absrid, 
Oit  the  head  watws  of  the  Satlej  and  Indos^ 
in  the  provinces  of  Radob,  Chiro  and  Qage, 
die  elevations  are  higher  than  those  of  Ladsk 
Hnd  the  allnvial  soil  ot  Gnge  is  remarkable 
for  itn  depth  and  extent.  At  the  sonroe  of 
Che  Taau-pa  may  be  seen  the  physioI  featores 
of  Tibet,  in  their  extreraeform,  bat  l£ang>ynl, 
the  distriot  throngh  which  it  rans  in  its 
opper  course  is  lesn  known  than  any  other 
part  of  Tibet  Further  on,  however,  whem  to 
the  north  of  Bhutan,  there  is  the  district  of 
Ijhassa  or  the  capital  of  the  province,  U«  and 
Taasndon  of  Tsang.  Tlie  parts  between 
lihassa  lutd  Assam,  like  the  parts  along  the 
Nepal  frontier  are  unexplored,  but  warm 
alluviai  patclies  uf  laiid    do   exist.  The 


ceiving  and  sheltering  idols  when  oarried  in 
procession. — WiU,  Gloss. 
MANTABWE.  See  Baorteah. 
MANTCHU,  a  Tartar  race,  who.  at  pr»- 
sont,  are  the  rnlers  of  China.  The  original 
seat  of  the  reigning  Hantchn  Tartar  dy- 
nasty is  the  north-east  of  China.  Klaproth 
gives  a  list  of  61  Mantcha  tribes.  The  num- 
ber of  Mantchn  troops  is  estimated  at  60,000 
men.  They  are  balatnally  under  arms, 
and  are  assidnonsly  exerois^  in  their  pn^. 
sion.  The  government  watches  over  them 
with  great  anxiety,  for  the  emperor  has  a 
strong  interest  in  not  allowing  these  troops 
to  stagnate  in  inaction  ;  he  takes  care  thai 
they  shall  preserve  something  at  least  of  the 
warlike  character  to  which  they  owe  their 
conquest  of  the  empire.  The  Mantcha  Tar- 
tars forbid  marriage  between  those  whose 


route  ber.wcen  the  Mansarowara.lake    and   family  names  are  different.    In  this  respect, 


liliasaa,  via  Tadom  and  ELatlimandn,  which 
is  deapribed  at  length  by  Captain  Moutgo- 
ihi^ne  in  a  special  report,  extends  over  a  dis- 
tance of  npwafds  of  i,200  miles. — Cimning- 
ham.  See  Manasarovara  Ijake.  Vikramajita. 
Ijttiham. 

5IANSEE  a  river  of  Oodcypoor. 

aiANSKNI  KOTTA,  Tbi..  Adenanfhora 
ps  won  ilia. 

MANSERA,  SeeKhyber. 

MANSIADI,  SiKGU.  Adeuanthora  pa- 
vonina. — Linn. 

ilANSlL,  Hind.  Arsenic,  Red  orpiment. 

MANSINEME  ?  Chalybtens  para- 

diHsena. 

MAS  SINGH,  one  of  Akbar'a  most  famous 
g«ufmls  settled  Bengal  ;  his  sister  was 
married  to  Jahangir  and  was  the  mother  of 
prince  Khusm.-~(7aZ.  Rev.  Jan.  1871. 

MANSOOR,  See  Afghanistan. 

MANSOORCOTTAH  and  Calingai»tam, 
iu  Telinf^na  or  the  Northern  Circars,  ore  in- 


they  differ  altogether  from  the  brahmins  of 
India  who  abstain  from  marrying  into  &mU 
Ites  with  their  own  race  name.  Chevalior 
Bonsou  remarks  as  the  first  lesson  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Kgyptian  language  teaches, 
that  all  tho  nations  which,  from  the  dawn  of 
history  to  our  days,  have  been  the  leaders  of 
oivilizafcioD  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  must 
have  had  one  beginning.  Ho  adds  that 
recent  inqniries  have  very  considerably  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  such  languages  of  histo- 
rical nations,  as  are  united  by  the  ties  of 
primitive  affinity.  Those  researches  have 
made  it  more  than  probable  that  the  Tartar, 
Mantcha  and  Tnngusian  belong  to  one  great 
stock  ;  that  the  Turkoman,  as  well  as  the 
Tshude,  Fia,  Laplander  and  Magyar  (Hun- 
garians) present  another  stock  closely 
united,  and  that  both  these  families  axe  ori- 
ginally connected  with '  oach  other.  These 
nations,  who  probably  may  be  lednccd  to 
two  families,  one  oenterng  in  the  AUtd  and 
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the  pasture  land  towards  the  Himalaja,  and 
the  other  having  its  centre  in  the  Ural 
monntains,  have  acted  in  the  history  of  ciri- 
licaliba  a  most  powerfal  episode  by  conqnest 
and  destruction.  They  appeared  in  the  fifth 
oentnry  as  the  Hon,  a  sooorge  to  Romans 
and  Oermans  ;  they  produced  Ohengiz  KhaOf 
Timar-Inng  and  Mahomed  II. ;  they  destroy- 
ed the  Persian  empire,  snbditod  Hindostan, 
and  they  still  sit  upon  the  throne  of  By»ui- 
tinm  and  apon  thafe  of  Ohina.  They  seem 
deBtined  to  partake  only  by  oouqaest  in  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  Burronnding  nations, 
older  or  younger  ones,  the  Ghinefie  prasent- 
iiligthaone  extreme,  tho  Iranians  the  other. 
Little  disposed  to  learn  from  them  as  neigh- 
bours or  snbjeeta,  they  become  more  or  less 
civilized  by  being  their  masters.  They  can- 
not resist  the  inward  foroe  of  the  eivilisation 
of  their  subjeote,  although  they  repel  it,  as 
an  ontward  power.  These  tribes  appear  also 
as  the  onco  subdued  snbstratam  of  Iranian 
eivilization.  So  in  the  north  of  Snrope, 
where  the  Finnio  race  preceded  the  Soandi- 
navians.  But  tha  same  great  fomiiy  appears 
also  in  Asia  as  the  snbdud  or  primary  ele- 
ment. It  seems  probable,  that  the  aboriginal 
famgnages  of  India,  whieh  attained  their  fall 
development  in  the  Dekhan  dialeeta,  belong 
to  this  stock,  not  only  by  a  general  analogy 
of  structure,  but  also  by  an  original  and 
traceable  connexion.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  great  races  occnpyiDg  Uie  Chinese  em- 
pire, Chinese  and  the  Tartars,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  mling  people.  The  Ghinvsc  have 
annexed  all  the  parts  neigh bonriug  on  China 
proper,  from  Mantohn  and  Mongol  races. 
The  dynasty  ia  Mongol  and  the  army  Maut- 
eha,  and  funiishss  Mantchu  soldiers  in 
Mongolia,  Tibot^  and  Eumaon.  SlannUm's 
NarraUee^  p.  4.  Waders  Ghinene  Armtf,  pp. 
3  to  48.  Hue,  Chinase  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  404> 
JTEefutow,  p.  146.    Arayo't  IisUert,  Freysi- 


HANU. 

'  bnt  drawn  ont  further  at  each  end. 
Mantis  religiosa,  amongst  the 
Langnedoc  is  held  almost  sacred,  they4 
the  Prega  Deori,,  or  Prie  Dieo. 

MANTRA  Sans.    Goanael,  henae 
tri,  Sans,  a  Gonnaellor. 

M ANTRA,  HiVB,  Sin.   A  formaU,- 
litauy,  in  ue  in  invocations  of  the  hia^ 
There  are  many  of  these.   That  of  the 
sampradaya  or  Ramnja  sect  of  vaiahnav 
said  to  be  **0m!  Bamaya  namah,'' 
aalutafeioD  to  Rama.    The  mantra  gen 
oonsiste  of  the  name  of  some 
short  address  to  him ;  it  differs  with 
ons  sects,  forms  the  ohief  ceremony  of  it 
tion  of  the  hindns  of  all  sects,  and  isi 
mnnicated  by  the  tetusher  to  the 
a  whisper  and  nuuiy  mantra,  or  fonis 
of  prayer,  are  suppt^ed  to  have  a 
power.    The  gaetri  prayer,  is  a  pssi 
the  Veda,  and  is  deemed  the  holiest 
that  sacred  book,  one  of  the  most  holy  1 
of  the  hindna.    Its  words  are  in  Sanscrit) 
are  O'M !  Bhorbhavs  ssnv^ha,  0'M<  Ti 
vit'hra  vavennyam.    B'hargo  d^viunyi 
mahi    dhiioyonaha   pricho  dayiith,- 
transtation  of    this   prayer  being 
Air,    Eaiih,  Sky.  '  O'Mi    let  ns 
taie  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  the  d 
san :  he  iltamioate  oar  minds. 

Aryan.    Charm.    Hindoo.    Tantra.  Vfl 

MANTRA  MAHODADHI,  seel 
MANTUNG,  a  river  near  the  K\u 

Hills. 

MANU,  aecoi-dSng  to  hmdxi  tradition,! 
primeval  man,  son  of  the  snn  (Vivi 
In  the  primeval  Iranian  world,  hoi 
Jima  or  Jemshid  waa  the  primeval  man. 

The  name  Mann  ia  applied  to  a 
legislator  of  tho  hinduH,  In  the  Indian' 
sion  of  the  deluge,  Mann  is  tho  survivor 
the  human  race,  and  the  second  ancestor 
mankind.    The  firat  Mann  is  named 


'^^^'"^^t'^b^'u'  ^^Or*j.«/  yarebhuva,  and  sprung  from  Brah 


OiviL  p.  103.    See  Manehn. 

MANTCHURIAN  TANCUS,  See  Tartar. 
MANTBEA.  Sp.   Manteiga,  Port.  But- 
ter. 

MANTELES  ALEMANISGAS,  Sp.  Dia- 
per. 

MANTIS,  several  species  of  it^is  genua  of 
insects  oocur  in  Indiii,  M.  superatitiosa,  M-  nri- 
difoUa,  and  M.  exlensicollis.  M-  tricolor', 
^et<H«r,  the  mantis  of  the  coffee  tree,  is  green, 
lower  wings  reddish,  with  large  blackish 
spot  at  the  posterior  margin.  The  female  js 
X  inch  long  with  inch  of  an  expanse  of 
wings.  The  male  is  considerably  smaller. 
The  e^s  are  deposited  npon  coffee  leaves,  in 
coffoon  likg  masses,  of  |  of  an  inch  iu  longlh ' 


self-e listing.    From  him  came  sir  de 
antH  or  other  Mann,  each  giving  birth 
race  of  hts  own.     The  Iiindns  believe 
great  code  of  laws  to  bave  been  prornDl, 
in  the  beginning  of  time  by  Manu, 
they  consider  not  only  Ihe  oldest  h 
noblest  of  legislators. 

MANIT,  is  the  name  given  to  ut 
of  tlie  Manavii  dharma  sastra,  coroprliiog ' 
Indian  System   of  daties,  religious 
ciyil.    It  is  a  volume  of  religions  rale» 
precepts.    It  is  called  the  Institutes.  Iti 
cnlcates  the  worship  of  inferior  gods 
goddesses,  of  the  elements  and  of  Uie  i 
TQtily  bodies,  and  the  casts  of  hrahmioBi 
held  thereof  to  great  reverence,  the  loaUtDt 
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MANU. 

are,  however,  supposed  by  Banmn  to  be  a 
patohirork  posterior  to  Bnddha  and  it  may 
be  accopted  as  a  recognbed  fact  that  thiB 
law  book  nndonbfedly  preceded,  or  was  at 
leaet  contemporary  with,  baddhiain.   Bnt  it 
is  alflo  posterior  to  Kapila  for  the  philosophy 
la  Uiat  of  the  Bankhya  to  a  certain  extent, 
•nd  it  is  probaUe  that  tfte  6th  centnrjrB.  C, 
the  date  giren  by  Professor  Wilson  as  that 
of  this  compilation  is  the  correct  one  and 
tlie  book  as  it  has  oome  down  to  ns  seems 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  a  far  larger  and 
more  ancient  ona    The  law  book  of  llann 
opens  with  an  aoeonnt      the  creation  and 
gt>ea  throngli  the  category  of  every  diffionlty 
in  which  a  man,  a  state,  or  a  commnni^  can 
possibly  be  fonnd.    It  embraces  the  whole 
dnt^  of  man  and  of  men,  religions,  political, 
social,  domestic  and  private :  the  duties  of 
mcnianjhs  are  laid  down  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  those  of  the  hnmUest  panchalla  It 
was  ▼erbally  translated  firom  tiie  original, 
with  a  prellsoe      Sir  William  Jones,  about 
A.I>.1770,  and  this,  with  tiie  snbseqnent  Sans- 
krit text  by  professor  Hanghton,  and  the 
translations  of  Hanghton  and  Loiselenr  Des- 
lojigchampffmade  this  book  known  in  Europe. 
Professor  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Insti- 
tntes  of  Mann  thongh  disfigured  by  interpo- 
la^ns,  and  only  cast  into  their  present  form 
in  aboat  200  B.  C.  are  still  entitled  to  date 
many  authentic  portions  of  their  text  from 
800  B.  G.  which  was  the  estimate  of  Sir 
William  Jones.    In  £act»  the  Iiistitutes  of 
Mans  are  a  oompilation  of  the  laws  of  very 
diAennt  ages  ;  many  are  :irord  for  word  the 
■ana  aa  tiie  sntra  of  some  of  the  oldest  rishi. 
Thsre  are  various  unquestionable  proofs  of 
'  high  antiquity :  the  people  of  Bengal,  Orissa^ 
and  the  Dravira  race  of  the  soutii  were  not 
biodns,  when  one  passage  was  written,  and 
I>r.  Caldwell  places   J)i-avira  civilization 
throagh  the  brahmans  six  or  seven  centuries 
after  Christ.    There  is  no  mention  of,  or  al- 
lasion  to,  Siva  or  Krishna,  which  places 
parts  of  the  work  before  the  Mahabarata — 
there  is  evident  familiarity  with  the  Veda, 
persons  and  legends  being  allnded  (o  not 
foond  any  whws  else.  All  snob  passages  we 
eoald  etmsent  to  consider  at  least  as  old  as 
800  B.  C.    On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  references  to  the  merit  of  Ahiosa 
*■  non  injury  of  animal  life,"  and  these  are 
probably  later  Uian  baddhism — and  there  is 
mention  of  the  China  race  a  name  that  sino- 
to^uea  say,  is  not  older  than  two  centuries 
B.  C.    It  is  believed  that   the  work  may 
haTO  been  put  together  at  that  time  though 
I  Tery  inuch  of  it  is  a  great  deal  older.  The 
!  present  estimation  of  the  Laws  of  Mann  is 
Bomewhat  different  from  that  ctf  Sir  WilUam 


*  MANUFACTUBES. 
Jones.    Many  of  the  laws  are  doubtless  ex- 
tremely anoiont,  in  the  same  way  that  tJte 
laws  "Thou  shaltnot  steal"  and  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill"  date  back  in  all  probability  to 
the  primeval  period  when  man  first  became 
ft  living  soul.  It  thorong^bly  reooguiees  caste. 
It  is  not  included  amongst  the  sntra  or 
*'  sacred   revelations,"   bnt    amongst  the 
Smriti  or  "  traditions."    Indeed  the  term 
Smriti  implies    "  recollections,''    a  nama 
which  seems  to  indicate  pratty  precisely  the 
character  of  the  code  of  Mann.    There  is  a 
form   and  completeness  about  the  work 
which  indicates  that  it  was  compiled  long, 
after  the  age  which  produced  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and,  judging  from  its  intensely  brah" 
minical  chancter,  we  should  place  it  nearer - 
to  the  Puranio  age  than  to  the  period  when 
the  elemental  worship,  as  exhilated  in  the 
Teda^  was  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
India.    In  a  word  the  Laws  of  Menu  are 
not  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Ve^,  but  by 
thePnranas  ;  they  belong  notto  the  religicm 
of  the  patriarohfi,  bnt  to  that  of  the  priests 
and  kings.    The  Vedas  exhibit  the  oldest 
form  of  the  hindoo  religion,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  that  was  nothing  more 
than  the  worship  of  the  elements,  of  Agni  or 
fire,  of  Indra  or  the  rain-gtving  firmament,— 
of  Yaruua,  or  the  waters, — of  Vayoo,  or  the 
wind, — and  of  some  minor  deitira.  Amongst 
the  first  items  of  information  we  receive  on 
bind  a  history  is  in  a  passage  in  Mann  which 
gives  ns  to  infer  tiiat  the  residence  of  the 
Aryan  race  was  at  one  time  between  the 
rivers  Seraswati  (Sersoty)  and  Drishadwati 
(Gng^),  a  tract  about  100  miles  totbe 
north-west  of  Delhi,  and  in  extent  about 
65  miles  long,  and  from  twenW  to  forty 
broad.— PWn.  Ind.  Int.  p.  223.  Elphiiutonet 
Higtory  of  India  Vol.  I  p.  388.  Bnglishmem, 
NewspapeTy  September  15. 

MAKU  BANGHA,  Sah8.  from  mana, 
honour,  and  binghi,  destruction. 

MANUEL  FARtA  DE  SOUZA,  author 
of  Asia  Portngnesa,  &c,  Lisbon,  1666. 

MAN0FACTUBES.  There  are  but  few 
arts  or  manufactures,  in  which  Eastern 
nations  excel  those  of  Europe.  Perhaps  in 
spinning  and  in  the  weaving  uid  dyeing 
of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  snob  kinds  as  are 
suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they  wear  and 
to.  their  habits,  the  weavers  and  dyers  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
any  European  race.  In  field  and  garden 
enltivatioD,  in  the  economy  of  water  and 
the  utilization  of  manures,  there  are  several 
raoes  skilled  in  varied  degrees,  thongh  none 
exceed  the  Chinese  in  their  knowledge 
of  tiiese  stibjeotB,  to  their  acquisition  of 
whiob  they  are  stiiaitlatod  by>the  example  of 
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MANUK-DKVATA. 


UANURE. 


antidrnenteria,  U  Br.  49a. 

MANU  PASOPU,  Tel  Cnronina 
Bh  i.  26.      Msni  paaapo— C.  xiuitb 
is  n  foreiffn-flpeoiea. 

AfANU  PATRI  alfw  SINHACi 
T«t,.  D\ptenr.tiDt\\nM  d^ecbrnttf  "Sma- 
riti^HK,    R.  ii'i.  44i. 

MANUPENDALAM  also  Kan* 
tam,  Tbi..  Jantpha  manihot,  KwiUk. 

MANURH:.   The  proftuctivenm  rf^ 
!loi1  depends  pnvcipatiy  on  Hn  imtn 
artiHcial  cnpnbtli^  of  rotaiiiin|f  or  ' 
ting  its  nioisfcare,  tl)o  vehicle,  at 
which   Uie  nomriKhraeiit    is  com 
plants  (  the  soil,  whose  coxiiititaeiifci 


the  imperial  family,  the  emperor  annnally  '  diaea  apoda,  TA.im,  the  Oreat  Bird  of  ft 
ploagbing  the  first  fi^ld  and  the  empreaa  and  dise,  has  a  dense  tnfl  of  long  and  dc£| 
hei*  attendants  watching  the  silkworms  and  '  plama^  which  oomea  oat  from  each 
their  produce.  The  little  permanenoy,  since  ;  the  body,  from  beneath  the  wing,  so: 
eight  hundred  years,  of  any  Indian  dyuosty,  i  two  feet  long  very  ghwsj  and  of  aniili 
has  prevented  architeotare  attaining  the  :  golden  «range  ooloar. — WaUaee,  II,  iffL 
position  df  whidi  it  was  unpable,  aud,  in  |  MANU  AlANAN,  See  Karen, 
general,  are  to  be  seen  the  resnlts  only  of '  MANU  PALA  alna  Kodisa,  Tsu  W; 
spasmodic  eflbrts  of  hindn  and  mahomcdan  , 
fiovereigna,  such  as  a  till  exist  in  the  ruins  ■ 
of  palaoea,  and  tomba  at  Agra,  Bejapore,  i 
Aavaitgabad,  Qogi,  Kulborgah,  DowlHtabnd,  ' 
and  Hydei-abad.  The  hhido  Bovereignties 
ef  India  and,  prior  to  them,  the  buddhist  i 
and  jaina  rnlers  wcro  of  longer  duration,  and  ■ 
the  vast  cave  temples  of  Pi-ome,  Karli, 
Blephaiita,  Etiom,  and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  \ 
staoility  and  power  of  their  projectors,  for  . 
dome  of  these  temples  mnnt  have  been  in 
pitogreas  for  bnudreds  of  years  and  boen 
6omiilcnced  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  only  Indian  sovereigns  who  have  long 
possessed  territories  are  the  ri^pat  races 

of  Bajpntanali,  and   the  solar  dynasty  of  ;  best  adapted  fhr  retaining  a  saSident 

Mewar   have    erected   numerous  rangni6-   and  transmitting  a  proper  portion  la 
cent  strflctores  in  their  capital.  In  the  towns  i  dry  weather  to  tihe  ptanta  growing 
ofCalcuttA,  Madrna  and  Bombay,  thei'e  is'  without  holding  it  in  injurious  qnan 
as  yet  no  building  older  than  the  British  rule   the  time  of  very  wet  weather,  is 
of  any  interest.     In  Ceylon,  the  buddliist  |  tho  principle  of  vegetation  and  will 
temple  of  Anarajpura  seems  to  liave  been  |  to  be  of  tho  most  prodnotive  natare. 
erected  prior  to  the  present  era.    At  Ran- 
goon and  at  Promo   are  buddhist  temples, 
grand  in  their  colos.t((l  dimensions,  but  the 
dwelling   houses  and   ixiligions  bnildings 

generally  in  Burmah  are  all  of  wdod  and  do '  befoi-e  they  can  beoome  prodnotive. 
not  permit  display.'  .  \  this  is  done,  snch  soils  ivsist 

MAKUGIRI,  Bbko.  Colocnsia  Indion.      l  the  enriching  Influence  of  nuna 
MANUHR  or  loho^ki-raail,  slag  or  dross  \  which  merely  fall  on  their  an 
of  the  iron  farnatie,  used  in  medicine.  !  either  run  off  or  lie  there  wi 

MANUK,  Beno.  ColocRsia  Indiea.  trating   into  them.     The  ann  and 

MaNUK.   Mai.at.  a  bird  j  any  bird,         j  alae  may  beat    on  them  And  blow 
MANUK-DEVATA    or   Bnrung-devata, '  bhenj,  bat  they  can  never  waken 
Malay.    Jav.    lit.  bird  of   the   gods,    or '  dormant  energy  that  lies  wi 
bird  of  paradise.     The  high  value  Ret  upon  ;  by  their  repeated  attacks  dry  and 
them  awakened  the  cupidity  and  the  friiud  the  surface,  ct-ack  it  into  irregular 
of  the  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrots, '  and  more  firmly  lock  up  any  I 
parakeets,  and   otherp.  artificiai  Birds  of  j  dormant  principles  of  vegetable  life 
Pamdiso.  .Their  vanoun  names  are  Manuk  be  within  the  maRs.     When  clay 
devata  Malay,   lit.  -Ood's  birds :    Barong  j  oess,  it  is  remedied  by  the  a 


too  tenncione  clay  soils  moat  be 
ficially  friable,  by  drainage  and  tbei 
ture  of  marls,  sands,  &c.,  aad  kept 
bo  pulverised  and  meohanically 


ithnot 


mati  Malay.  Dead  Birds  :  Passaros  da  Sol, 
Portuguese,  or  snn  birds  and  the  English 
name  is  Birds  of  Paradise.    They  are  un< 


mud,  chalk,  marl,  or  burned  clay, 
fermented  mannras,  and  perfect  pnli 
to  make  the  soil  friable.    There  an 


known  in  Tematc,  Banda  or  Amboyn.a.  The  '.  eleven  sabatances  necosoary  for  the 


Paradiseidaj  are  a  group  of  moderate  sized 
birds,  allied  in  Structure  and  habits  to  crows, 
starlings  and  to  the  Anstralian  honey- 
suckers,  bat  they  are  characterized  by  eitra- 
ordinary developments  of  plamage  which  are 
unequalled  in  any  other  family  of  birds. 
Many  naturalists  arrange  them  into  two  fa> 
miliea,  Paradiseidn  and  Epimaohidie.  Para- 
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of  vegetables,  viz.,  potash,  soda,  lime, : 
nese,  alumina,  aitica,  iron,  maa; 
phur,  phosphorus,  chtorine,and  soti  ai 
ed  of  two  classes  of  ingredients — on(v< 
organic  or  mineml ;  the  other,  tbe 
or  such  as  have  at  some  time  formed] 
individuals  of  the  aniaial  or  ve| 
doms.    Certain  phofuthnteR,  fthonfrh 
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MAO. 

ov  of  siigai',  wlieii  ivo  supply  to  Uic  plant  their 
necessary  tiistituenti!!,  i.  e.,  suck  as  we  find  al- 
wayi  pii'seutin  them.  Tim  sap  of  &ach  plants 
as  a»6  rich  in  sngar  or  in  starch  oonUiiis 
maoh  potsfwh  and  soda,  or  alkaline  earth.  Aa 


MANURE. 

in  soil  in  the  SMinllest  qnantity,  aro  its  ninst; 
important  mineral  constituents  and  are  de- 
rived principally  from  the  anim»l  kingdom 
and  the  tbUowing  substances  procarable  in 
considerable  qnantities  in  India  may  be  em- 
ployed as  manures.  AninuU  raanore,  stable  |  experience  proves  that  a  deficiency  of  al- 
Tnannre,  both  fresh  and  old,  datijtf  of  all ;  kalies  oauaea  a  defioient  formation  of  woody 
animals.  Gaano,  poarre,  nij^fab  soil,  hones  Hbre,  sn^ar,  and  starch  and  that,  on  the  con- 
of  all  animalSf  fresh,  ealcined  or  merely  brary,  a  lnxariaDt.growth  is  the  oonseqnence 
crmhed,  bnnnt  earth,  dead  atiinmls  blood  of  of  their  abundant  snpply— it  is  obvioiia  tiiat 
animals  liair,  hoofs^  horns,  pnriugs  of  skins, ,  the  object  of  cnltnre,  vis.  a  maximam  of 

crops,  cannot  be  obtained  Dnless  the  alkalies 
(noeessary  for  the  irinisfomiation  of  the  car- 
bonic neid  into  starch  or  sngar)  supplied  in 
abandnnt  quantity  and  in  a  form  fit  for  assi- 
milation by  plants.  In  fact,  the  principle 
object  of  soientitic  ugrieulturo  is  to  restore 
to  land  ill  whatever  way  the  restoration  may 
be  most  convenient  tho  snfoBtancea  removed 
from  it  and  wliicli  tho  atmosphere  cnnnot 
yield."  Professor  Johnston  says  lime  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  land ;  every  thousand 
pounds  of  fertile  soil  contains  dG  lbs.  of 
lime;  every  thousand  pounds  of  lessfertile, 
IS  lbs.  ;  and  of  the  baren  soil,  only  41b8.-- 
Veget&ble  matter  i.  e.,  woody  fibroj  in  the 
state,  technically  called  "hntaus,"  necord- 
ing  to  Liebeg,  does  not  afford  nonriahment  to 
plants  in  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  in  soils, 
being,  in  fact,  very  neitrly  insolable,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  being  taken  up  by  tho 
roots,  which  cannot  take  up  any  solid  matter. 


offsl,  urine,  featliei-R,  fisli  and  ttte  cpiiokest 
way  to  uttiise  animal  snbstanc^s  is  to  throw 
them  tnt-o  a  skone-lined  tank  wttli  wat«r, 
quicklime  and  wood  ashes,  the  tank  shontd 
be  kept  covered  and  the  liquid  parts  may  bo 
rnn  off  from  below.  Weeds  green,  dry  and 
bnrnt,  branches  and  leaves  of  trace  both 
fresh  and  dry,  tho  leaves  of  oil  pnidnoing 
plants,  and  those  that  contain  milky  jnicen 
being -the  best,  na  they  yield  nitrogen,  am- 
monia and  rarbonic  acid.  Rotten  wood^  tan- 
bark.  Straw,  stubble,  root.s-'&o.  Ijime, 
bnrnt  shells  old  ntortnr,  gypsum,  r^Hise  of 
soda  vrater,  sulphnric  and  nitric  acid,  mann- 
afaotnres,  broken  bricks  and  tiles,  silt  and 
sand  from  tank  and  river  beds,  marls,  soda, 
potash,  and  maj^nesian  earth,  road  dust', 
houRo  sweepings,  wood  ashes,  ooal  ashes  burnt 
cowdang,  muriates,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
nitrates  and  aoetat«s  of  potash  and  soda, 
soot,  gas,  liquor  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 


phosphate  and  snperphosphate  of  lime,  t^r-  but  only  as  the  carbon.    A  mixtnre  of  two 


or  thi-eeeaHhs,  such  as  lime,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina, is  better  fitted  to  absorb  moisture  and 
gaseous  matter  than  either  of  the  earths 

Soe.  Joum.j  No. 


trates  and  acetates  of  iron,  refuse  from  dye 
works,  leaf  mould  leaves  both  graen  and  dry 
if  steeped  for  a  week  in  water,  decay  after- 
wards maoh  more  rapidly,  and  the  brown';  ti^en  singly. — Ben.  At, 
liquor  that  comes  from  them  is  good  liquid  }  olKxx\x.f  April  184S. 
manure;  the  loaves  should  then  be  laid  in 
alternate  layers  with  earth  and  half  barnt 
weeds,  and  the  heap  shontd  be  oovered  with 
matting  to  prevent  tlio  escape  of  the  mois- 
tnre  and  gases.  If  watered  and  turned  once 


MANUS  or  men,  descendants  of  Maun. 
MANtrS  or  Mann,  fourteen  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
over  tho  same  number  of  Manwantara  of 
which   the   kalpa    is    comjKtsed  Brahma 
in  ten  days,  the  leaf  mould  will  be  fit  for  use  }  Savami  is  one  of  the  fourteen  patriai'cha 


in  three  months  keep  dnng  heaps  covered 
and  dilute  liquid  manure  in  them  with  one 
or  two  waters,  by  which  the  escape  of  am- 
monia will  be  in  n  gi-eat  meaenro  prevented. 
Jjiebeg,  a  soil,  says  will  reach  its  point  of 
exhaustion  sooner,  the,  less  rich  It  is  in  the 
mineral  ingredients  neoessary  as  food  for 
plants.  Bnt  we  oan  restore  soil  to  its  origi- 
nal state  of  fertility  by  bringing  it  back  to 


its  former  oompositiun,  i.  e.,  by  restoring  to  pus. 


w))o  are  supposed  to  preside  sncoessivcly 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  kalpa. — 
Warren,  iCala  Sanhita.    See  Mann. 

MANU-VAI-VASWATA,  according  to 
the  hindus  "  the  man  of  the  sun"  is  Koah. 
MANY!,  Hind.    Uimua  erosa. 
MANY-SPINED  FLACOURTIA,  Eho. 
Flaconrtia  oatapbraota. 
MANZAKHTA,  Hind.   Rabns  lasiocar- 


it  the  constituents  removed  by  the  rarions 
crops  of  plants.  A  fertile  soil  mnst  contain  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  form  adapted  for 
assiOiilation,  all  the  inorganic  materials  in- 
dispensable for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is 
obvious  for  instance,  that  we  famish  the 


HANZAL,  Ab.  Hixd.  Pebs.  A  halting 
place,  a  stage  of  a  journey,  a  dwelling  honse, 
a  storey  of  a  «!^elung  hoase. 

MANZAKILLA,  Sp.  Camomile. 
MA  O,  Jap.    China  grass. 
MAO,  also  Man,  also  Hangas,  Malat. 


cxinditionj)  essential  to  the  formation  of  starch  i  Mangiferaindica  the  nuuDgotree*and  its  fruit. 
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lU.'BAGHnXE. 

MAOOIUAMjef  —  P  Nandea  oodunba, 

Wall 

MkOZf  Doe.  ^^lt^u  paiudisiaca,  banana 
f>r  pkmlAiB;  ItaoB  Ka  Pat,  Ddk.  Plantain 
l^nvi^.    IfaniMgWa,   Hind.  Mnaa  paradi- 

MA-PAT  NIWITI,  SiHOH.  Basella  oor- 
flifolis,  Lavi.  B.  allm.  Linn. 

MAPlLLAf  in  the  plural  Mapillamar,  a 
MjiJay^am  ward  cofumonly  written  moplah, 
or  ino|]layf  a  natiQiiif  Malabar,  a  descendant 
of  tb9  Arabs  wliu^^M  settled  in  Malabar,  lit. 
ilie  Bon  (pilla)  af  tilSidiother  (ma),  or  apranf^ 
from  tlw  isterooasG  uf  foreign  oolonista,  who 
were  persons  n^iknowu,  with  Malabar 
wofneD.  'I'hv  ifivm  is  nlso  applied  to  the  des- 
cendants nf  iiJt^  iv'i  .^toriftn  ChriBtians,  but  ie 
ill  iJiiu  ca-i%  iiMiully  distinguished  by  the 
pi'cfix,  ISiiM-riiii,  while  Jouftkan  ftom  Yavana^ 
iH  to  iiialioramedan  mapilla ;  the 

niu|>Lllfl,  ul'  hutb  classes  are  numerous  in 
Aliiti^bar.  See  Moplfti  Kumalnr-  Mamma- ka 
tuyrirr],  Po]yiuidry. 

.MAPLE,  oeml-Of  this  family  of  trees, 
tiic  Ai.:i:v  ffenus,  ooepr  in  the  Archipelago. 
HimAlaya^  Kaelmur  and  Japan.   See  A(wr. 

MAPUA^.^Tin. 

MAQWt£9?^BI£^  AUB.  Cardiac  medi- 
cinaB. 

MAB,  Pbbb.  a  sfijalce. 
MAR,  HtHQ.  A  Idller. 
MAR-CHOB,  JIiviD. 
phyr™e  inrnii,  kii'i  mttr, 
Tillorji,  piu  mar,  Hi^D.Plectranthus  rngosna. 
MAllA,  Hind.    lilaoujmns  fimbriata. 
MARA,  Gu7.  Kadisb. 
JIAIJ  A,  the  unnptei',  the  name  given  by 
thoniioiL'tit  buddhiatato  the  Essence  of  the 
evil  fipi  ri  t?. 

Sasb,  to  die ;  from  this,  words 
d«|4ed  in  many  tongues,  mori- 
JOOItelity  in  En^sh  ;  mort, 
VBa^%  iSMrire,  to  die  in  Italian, 
montj  mymft,  maranay  mara-mari,  in  Hihd, 
UartL,  S.  nmra-bhiinii  dry,  sterile  land,  Mara- 
des,  or  Mjiru-Hihiilit,  the  sandy  deserts  be- 
tween Tt:i)pBtniiah  nrid  the  Indus.— ^ifoon. 
MARAJiE  KANTI.  See  Oryaa  satira. 
SrARABOU,  plorace  of  feathers  produced 
hy  did  adjutant  liirils  of  Bengal  and  not  by 
the  whil.tf  paddy-birds  ;  but  the  beautiful 
Aovsal  plnmcB  of  the  latter,  daring  the 
broediu^  se^Bon,  are  also,  objects  of  com- 
meraer  aind  fttOC  %.&e  name  of  Egret-fea- 
thers. 

MAHAOHAt  Jat;  Black  pepper. 

MABACHIM.  Ualhal.  Janipha 

manibat,  Ktfi. 

MAEADOO,  Tel.  JB^e  marmelos. 

MABAGHUKE,  Him  of  Trans-Indna. 
^atinimia  wdeofntiitic,  &ho  Ebrstia  aspera, 


Soake-sttck.  Sta- 
HiND.  Stachys  par- 


MAitA, 
ha^e  bew 
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MAEANTACE^. 
also  Solannm  sanctum.    Maraghune  Khart- 
an,  Hind.  Solannm  xanthocarpum. 

MABAH  of  scriptare,  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Howara,  with  its  bitter  pools.— 
WelUied'B  Tt-aveU.    Vol..  11  p.  43. 

MAKA  HARALA  UNNE.  Oan.  OU  of 
Jatropha  onroas. 

MARAEtARATTA  —  ?  See  Hnrala. 

MABAJPUR,  long.  23  »  22*  N;  lat.  79  ° 
E.*,  in  Malwa,  1 8  miles  K.  of  the  Karbada. 
The  mean  height  of  the  village  is  1,507  ft- 
above  the  sea.— Se%I. 

MABA  KAICDA.    See  Arians. 

MABAL,  also  Marali.  Hind.  Ulmas 
campestris,  or  elm,  also  U.  erosa. 

MABAL,  Pebb.  Gerrus  wallichii,  Ouv. 
The  deer  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  near  Said,  of  wbioh  a  splendid  pair 
of  antlers  were  procured  by  Lieut.  Wood, 
are  probably  of  the  maral  species.  Moor- 
oroffc  also  noticed  them,  and  enumerates 
Hons  aud  tigers  among  the  animals  of  fchat 
neighbonrhood  i  the  lion  being  similar  to 
that  of  Quserat.  Aocording  to  Bnmes  tbe 
tigers  of  Bokhara  are  small. 

MABAM,  a  mde  tribe  near  the  soaroe  of 
the  Irawadi.   See  India. 

HABAM,  Tah.   a  tree:  any  tree. 

MABA  MANJIL,  or  TTooiwcd  or  Bang- 
wellgetta-Gosoininm  fenestratum,  (Miuiisper- 
mum  fenestrauiD^,  Bombay,  famishes  a  yel- 
low dye. 

MABA,  MT.  See  Kbyber. 

MABAMMAT,  Ak.  Hihd.  From  imarat  a 
dwelling,  at  mahomedan  courts,  equiTatent 
to  the  Public  Works  Department. 

MABA  MUNJIL,  Mileal.  Tui.  Cos- 
cininm  fenestratum,  Ooleh. 

MABANDA,  Tamil  a  tree  of  Ceylon,  fur- 
rishing  one  of  the  best  wood,  veiy  heavy 
and  dose  grained,  of  a  dark-brown  coloar, 
and  grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  twenty  feet  in  height. — Edye^  Cay. 

MABAN-GASS,  Suo.  Aomena  Zeyla. 
nica. — Wight. 

MA-BA17-MA,  tbe  Bnrmese  name  <^ 
Bormab.  See  India. 

MABANGGAI,  Maut.  Hypherantbeim 
moringa. 

MABANTAOE.^,  the  Arrow-root  tribe 
of  plants,  includes  3  genera  and  28  species 
vis.  7  Phrynium  *,  6  Maranta ;  16  Calatfaea. 
In  the  West  Indies,  arrow-root  is  obtained 
from  the  Maranta  arundinaoea,  M.  tdlongia, 
and  M.  notnlis ;  also  from  the  Ganna  glauca 
and  0.  oooonea :  to  both  of  which  the  local 
name  of  tons  lea  mois,  or  tnlema,  is  implied. 
In  the  East  Indies,  arrow-root  ia  prepared 
from  the  Maranta  amndinaoea,  also  from  M. 
ramosnssima,  a  Sylhet  species.  The  Maranta 
amndinacea  wu  introdnced  in  1840-1841^ 
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UAHANTA  MAIjACCENSIS. 

into  Rntnagherry,  where  it  throve  extreme- 
ly well,  tlioogh  it  is  not  grown  to  any  extent 
It  was  also  introdnced  into  the  Tenasserim 
Frovinoes,  and  the  arrow-rout  nude  from  it 
was  not  inferior  in  quality  to  any.  Marauta 
arnodinacea,  is  largely  grown  in  Travan* 
(KHW,  at  Ohittoor  near  Arcot,  in  the  Tenas- 
Mrim  parovtnoea  and  at  the  Andunan  Islands. 
Mahamleahwar  arrow-root  is  obtuued  ft<om 
Cnronma  oanlinai  Qmham.  Travanoore 
arrow-root  is  dbUuned  mostly  from  the 
Maranta  arnndinaoea,  bat  J^he  f'ecnla  of  Car- 
onma  angastifolia  and  of  the  oassara-mefii 
from  the  Jastropha  manihot  is  UkowiRe  sold 
under  that  name.  Garonma  angastifolia  is 
also  the  soarce  of  an  arrow-root  prepared  at 
Benares,  Bengal  and  Chtttagong.  A  wild 
arrow-rout  plant  grows  in  Gactack  and 
arrow-root  made  of  it  is  not  distiDgaishable 
from  that  of  Maranta  anindinaoea,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a  slightly  eartliy  taste  and  smell 
obsOTvable  in  the  wild  arrow-root,  which  is 
easily  aoconnted  for  by  its  imperfect  mana 
factnre.  Genuine  Karanta  arrow-root,  when 
pressed,  crackles  beneath  the  fingers.  The 
Cnrcnusa  or  "East  India"  arrow-root,  as 
exported  to  England,  principally  from  Cal- 
entta,  has  a  white  and  a  brown  variety. — 
Voigt.  Sosib.    O'Shaugkueesy.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

MARANTA  ARUNUINACEA,  Linn. 
PeD-bwa,  BuKjt. 

A  native  of  the  West  Indies  bnt  now 
grown  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
'J.'his  prodacee  the  best  W.est  India  arrowroot 
which  is  prepared  by  maceration  of  the  roots 
in  water,  and  coudacting  the  fartiier  pro- 
oeseesff  similarly  to  the  mode  of  mannfactnrw 
ing  starch  from  wheat,  potatoes  or .  other 
farinaceoas  snbstances. — Voigt. 

MARANTA  DICHOTOMA,  Wall. 

Pliryninm  diohotomnm  Boab.  I  Thslia  caniUBfonnifl, ' 
Donax  enuidastruin  Lour.      |  Hor^. 

Malcto-pAtt  Bbko.  I  Sital-poti.  Bxho. 

^ti-pati.  I  Tben,  Buuf. 

Hadar-patL  ,.  | 

This  straight  Btemmed  Maranta  grows  in 
CoroDiandel,  Bengnl,  Silhel^  Assam,  Tenas- 
eerim,  Siam,  Cochin- China,  ifotnccas  and 
New  Hebrides;  the  stems  are  split  and  wove 
into  smooth  and  particnlarly  oool  and  re- 
freshing mats.  Tenasserim  mats  are  also 
made  from  the  split  stems  of  a  species  of 
Maranta,  imported  from  Rangoon,  althongb 
the  plant  from  which  they  are  made,  or  an 
alKed  species,  is  abundant  in  Tenasserim 
forests.- Drs.  SonA.  i.  2;  Voigi.  675. 
O'Shauginesgy  p.  647,  Mason, 

KABANTA  QALANGA,  Linn.  syn.  of 
Alpinia  galanga. 

HAHANTA  KALACCENSIS,  Bob.  syn. 
of  AlpiniB  Malaoooosia,  Sokos. 


MABATHA. 


MARANTA  RAMOSSISSIMA,  Watt,  a  ■ 
plant  of  SUhet,  ite  roots  yield  arrow-root 
yoigi. 

MARANTA  VIRG ATA,  TTaii. 

Phiynium  Tirgatom,  Soxb. 

Grows  in  the  momitains  between  Traranooro 
and  Conrtallam. 

MARA  OOPPOO,  Tam.  Puiadi. 
MARAR,  Hud.  elm. 
MARABA,   HiVD.   Desmodiatn  tUiefo- 
liam. 

MARARI  also  Marasb,  Huio.  Ulmns 
carapestris. 
MAKAS,  See  Tin. 

MARASCHINO.  This  liqnear,  chie6y 
mannfactoredin  Venice,  Trieste,  aud  Zara 
in  Dalmalia,  iit  prepared  fi'om  a  variety  of 
chenry,  named  the  Griotmaraeqnin ;  the  fmit 
and  seed  are  crashed  together,  one  part 
to  the  hondi-ed  pf  honey  added,  and  the 
whole  mass  snl^eoted  to  fmueutation  ;  dar- 
ing this  process  it  is  distilled,  and  the  pro- 
dnct  is  rectified.  To  the  rectified  spirit 
sngar  and  water  are  added,  in  proportiona 
gnided  by  tlie  taste  of  the  manonotarer,  and 
the  resnlting  Itqneor  is  Bt(»ed  for  some 
mouths  before  nse,  to  free  it  of  enimfren- 
matic  flavoar.  The  &)iit  tree  is  the  Cerasns 
caproniuia.— O'SAtiw^AiiM^,  p.  823. 

MARATHA,  the  Maratha  people,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Maratha  brahraans  and  Knmbi, 
owing  to  the  prominent  and  powerfnl  posi- 
tion BO  long  occDpied  by  thim  tn  India 
have  imposed  their  language  aud  some  of 
their  oastoms  on  abont  twice  their  owiT 
number  of  menial  and  helot  races,  snch  as 
the  Dber,  and  Mang  who,  Marathaa  in  Nag- 
pur,  speakers  of  Hindi  in  the  Narbada  valUy, 
only  retain  their  individnality  because  they 
are  too  low  in  the  scale  for  absorption. 
Maratha  influence,  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
north  nmch  beyond  the  Nagpnr  plain,  con- 
sisting of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Wardha 
and  Waiugango.    To  the  sonth     this  area 
the  Teling  races  are  intermingled  with  tho 
settlers  from  the  west  though  not  in  la^^e 
numbers :  to  the  east  there  is  Chattisgarh, 
inl^ited,  after  some  fifteen  centnries  of 
Rajpnt  ascendency,  mainly  by  hindn  races, 
except  in  the  remote  eastern  district  of  Sam- 
bnlpur,  which,  by  language,  belongs  to  Oris- 
sa.  The  northern  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
drawn  along  the  soathan  crest  of  the  Sat- 
para  range,  for  though  a  few  Uavathas  are 
found  oil  the  taUe-land,  there  are  probably 
more  Hindi  speakers  below  the   ghats  in 
the  Nagpur  plain,  and  the  almost  universal 
language  of  the  three  Satpora  districts  Seooi, 
Chindwara,  and  ~Betul,   is   HindL  The 
northern  limits  of  tha-jmfion  in  which  the 
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MARATHA. 

IMaratlii  Inu^uage  is  Kpoken  Bt.rutuIiot>  ou 
the  sea  coast  fi-om  the  Kolwait  hills,  or 
coiintry  of  tlio  Kol  mar  the  Portngaese 
settlement  of  Daman,  abore 
in  a  north-easterly  diredion 
batpnra  range  parallel  to  the  Nerbndda, 
intermingHng  with  theGnjarati,  aboot  Nan- 
dobar,  in  the  jungly  valley  of  the  Tnpti. 
It  is  spoken  thmaghout  Berav,  in  the  open 
partA  of  the  territurioa  i>f  Nngpnr  and  the 
wliole  of  ita  eastern  border  »biits  on  the 
conntries  and   languages   of  the  Oonds. 


MABATHA. 

vatingtho  fertile  valleys  or  mawfti :  aud  tha 
oonntry  called  MtUiaraahtra,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  Indian  biHtory  in  the  Maha- 
tJie  ghttuis  j  wanso,  probably  nbt«ined  its  nnme  and  re- 
aloiig  the  :  ceived  a  distinctive  langaage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Marathi  dynasty  atsome|ieno4 
not  recorded  in  history.  The  Maratha  raoo 
are  esMenlially  monntatneors,  lierdsmen  and 
soldienh  and,  nntil  lately,  were  deemed  bad 
farmers. 

The  races  and   tribes  ftnd  fmgmentiirjr 
nationa  dwcJting  in    the  Mnmtlia  ooantry 


From  Nagpnr,  theltai-atht  extends  to  the  ;  are  nnmerona,  with  many  immigranta.  The 
Bonth-west,  and  near  tJie  villages  of  Mni^h-  i  most  pvominent  are  the  Knnbi  cnlti-nttor, 
jKtta  and  Nimii,  about  thirty  miles  west  |  the  village  antliorities,  amougat  whom  are 


of  Bpder  it  meets  with  the  Telngn,  and 
Canai'ese,  touching,  in  adviince  nearly  on 
Bijapnr  and   Shankssh-war,   and   thence  < 
trends  south-westerly  to  the  ooast  at  Sida-  \ 
nhegbur,  skirting  the  western  bonndary  of  ; 
the  OaaareFO.    From  Daman  in  the  nor- 
thern Konkan,  Marathi  mns  down  thecoant ; 
to  the  noighboarhood  of  Goa,  both  below  \ 
and  above  the  gbants.    It  there  meets  the 
Konkaiti,  a  mixed  tongne  which  rnns  nearly 
as  fkr  OS  Mangalore^  and  the  sonthern  limits  I 
of  this  mixed  language  is  a  vill^jrc  four  miles 
north  of  Upt  or  Ooda^  near  Condapore, 
where  Tnlu  or  the  languid  of  Canarn 
b^ns.    The  Eotikani,  however  appear?  to 
be  only  Marathi  with  a  large  infusion  of 
Tnln  and  Canarese  words,  the  former  de- 
rived from  the  indigenoas  inhabitants  of 
Talava  or  Cauara;  the  latter  from  tbo  long 
snbjeotion  of  this  part  of  the  Konksn  to 
Canarese  dynasties  above  the  gliHuts.  Mr. 
Mogling  however  mentions   that  the 


the  Mlmr  and  Mhang,  na  predial  slavea,  thd 
mahomedans,  the  brahmins  and  the  Parsee. 
The  i-aoes  daily  seen  are. 

Brahman,   fWhnst'h  or 
Haratlia.  and  Konkant. 
Kunbi,  cuUivaton. 


Woiii,  Jiaiigaot  cnltiva- 
tors. 

MaDw£r,  cnltimtors. 
Baxliwan,  ur  Mali,  gar- 
deners, 
Goliwar,  koep  sheep  and 

Komti,  1)8  nya,  Tnci-chantfl, 
generally  grain  mer- 
chante,  they  wQor  the 
sacred  tlii-oacl,  and  arc 
ill  seTenil  soctions. 
Teli,  oilmen,  oil-makcra 
and  oil-BPllers ;  many 
ore  of  the  liugnet  sent ; 
some  or  tbeif  seotions 
are  deemed  impiiro  and 
must  not  enter  sacred 
places. 
Jain,  6hf>p.kep(M>rs. 


Mahotnpdans, 

avooetion. 
Seaipi,  or  tailor. 
Jalni,  or  treavor. 
Wattan,  or  baofrlc-makcr. 
Kumliar,  nr  ]iotter. 
Sntar,  or  carpenter. 
Sonar  or  ftotdsmlth. 
Tjobar  or  blaelcsBitb. 
Dbobi  or  vraBhennBu. 
Kalla],  palm-wine  draw- 
ers. 

Hqam    or  bailier,  ««• 

clean. 

Bni-od,   Bamboo  bavkct- 

niakera. 
Kniknri,  palm-leaf,  dn, 
C'hamar,  Icatbcr  worlcers. 
Dlmr  or  Mhnr,  or  pariah. 
Mhang  or  taaner. 
Thakur. 
Gosai. 
Byragi. 
Jan(^m!. 


H. 

Konkani  speaking  brahmana  of  Mangalore, 

consider  it  quito  distinct  from,  though  cog-  .     t    it_    tit  i  i  i  ■  -  i 

nate  with.   Marathi.    The   limits  extend  '  Mn-l-ratfa  Dekhan,    he  mnn.c.,«I 

from  Goa  bdow  the  ghants,  to  the  village  sy8»*!m  is  st.ll  very  perfect  and  the  scrvanla 
above-moutioned  north  of  Upi.  From  this  ^.^  .^"'^f-^  ftnthor.t.es  arc  known  as  Balnte. 
part  of  the  const  in  northern  Canara,  a  Themd.v.dna  ssnd  trades  or  profes.sions,c-nm- 
diagonal  line  rnnning  in  a  north-eastern  di- !  P°^"'K  ^'"^^^  "ffi<=«'  «  nnd  servants  vary, 
recfion  toiranjs  Bador,  marks  the  boundary  :  >»  every  district.    In  some  are  the 

between  Marathi  and  CanaresOf  of  the  lnt(«r 
at  least  above  the  ghauts. 

From  Mutglipetta,  however,  eastwards 
Ihrongh  Beder  on  to  Sangam  near  Seda- 
shepet  (Satyassi)  the  people  designate  the 
line  of  villages  and  towns  as  Si-bliasha  basti, 
tlireo-tongne-towns,  fcr  in  them  the  Mah- 
ratbi,  Canarese  ai\d  Telngn  mingle,  though 
in  all  tliat  line  tlie  people  seem  rather  of 
the  Maratha  thau  of  the  Canarese  or 
Tiling  type,  as  far  as  Sedaabepet,  20  milcf; 
farther  east,  where  the  Tiling  people  and 
Tiling  tongne  alone  ooonr. 

The  Mwatha  people  aro  anppoBod  to  have 
been  originally  a  race  of  moantainew^,  in 
Baglan,  ontho  oreat  of  the  ghants,  and  onlti- 
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Bhisti. 

(ih)u-pagari. 

Mhnr. 

Goiidliali. 

Teli. 

Tambnli. 

Bhat. 


Taral  or  Yeskar- 

Dunri  Gosain. 

Oarsi  "T  pipor. 

Bojantri. 

Kulara&tin. 

Vaidya. 

Gliotakhor. 


Potail. 
Jaiignm, 
Samasi. 
Bhil. 
Koli. 

Mali  orBa^liban. 
Darji,Suti,orSui, 
Sonar. 

.The  village  acconntant  is  known  as 

Fatwari,  Maub.  I  Conioopill?, 

Kulkami,     -  Cax.  |  Karnam, 

and  is  nsaally  a  brahman.  He  keeps  the  vil- 
1^0  acoonnts  for  Government  and  sonds 
aame  to  thetahsildar.  The  Mahratta  vilUge 
head  is  the  Potail,  who  rents  tlie  landa  to 
caltivators,  collects  the  Government  land  tax, 
aud  forwards  it  to  the  tahsildar.  He  is  also 
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the  <nTil  m^^intte,  and  settles  petty  civil 
matters  bo  the  extent  of  two  mauitds  of  ^uin 
or  &ve  OT  six  capees,  and  Rends  higher  oltumti 
to  the  tabsildar.  In  criminal  manters  he  is 
onlj  the  puHce,  and  sends  all  to  the  amin.  In 
Ilea  of  pay  for  tlie  above  services,  the  potail  is 
allowed  from  25  to  50  bhigahsof  land  rent 
free,  the  land  tax  is  about  Bs.  3  or  4  the 
bhigah.  For  the  otdtivation  of  this  allot- 
ment two  to  foar  ballockK  would  be  needed, 
as  10  to  16  bbigahs,  acoordiog  as  the  rains 
are  heavy  or  light,  are  nil  that  a  pair  of  bal- 
locks  can  get  over.  There  are  generally  two 
to  four  potails  in  a  village,  not  always  of 
the  same  caste ;  for  instance  the  village  of 
Khanpnr,  sUtab  of  Nandair,  lias  four  potails, 
twoMaratba,  a  CauaL'ese  speaking  Liugaet, 
andaKatkarga.  There  are  a  few  brahman 
and  mabomedan  and  pariah  putails  but  a 
ohristian  potail  is  unknowo.  In  the  Cana- 
reae  speaking  country  the  villQige  head  is 
called  Goora  or  Gonda. 

The  Afaratha  Euubi  raoe  clUefly  worship 
the  deified  heroes  Kandoba,  and  Hannman : 
The  temple  of  Eandoba  near  Poena  is  &mons. 
Panderpoor  on  the  left'  bank  of  the  Eistna 
river  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
there  is  a  famous  temple  and  image  of  6a- 
nesh  at  Morgaum  and  a  tree,  said  to  be  300 
years  old,  is,  an  object  of  great  veneration, 
on  the  belief  that,  100  years  back,  the  leaven 
had  the  virtue  of  tamingiato  gold  on  being 
taken  to  Benares. 

The  establishment  of  a  Mahratta  govem- 
menb  at  Nagpnr  drew  many  of  the  nation  into 
that  part  of  Gondwaoa,  and  m^e  their  lauga- 
age  general  for  a  considorablp  distande  round 
the  capital. — Central  Provinces  Oazeie&r,  EU 
pkin»iime*s  SUtory  of  JntUa^  p,  411.  See  India. 

MARATIGO.    See  India. 

MABATI  MOGGA,  also  Marati  tige, 
Bkng.  Tbl,  Spilanthns  acmella,  R.  iii  410. 
Dr.  Koxburgh  applies  the  same  name  to  Cis- 
sos  vitiginea,  i.  406 — 'Brown  describes  it  as 
a  certain  aphrodisiac  dreg.  Heyne  gives 
mandi  as  a  Sanscrit  name  of  this  plant  and 
Baddata  rama  as  the  Telugn. 

KABATI  HOGGU.  Tah.  Illioinm  anisa- 
tnn),  Linn. 

IIAEATIXA,  Tau.  A  Ceylon  tree,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  used  by  the  Sioghalese, 
for  house  and  boat  work. — SdyOi  on  the 
Timber  of  Geyhn, 

MARBATTIA  AIiATA.    See  Ferns. 

HABAUDU,  Tah.  a  Ceylon  tree,  grows  to 
about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty 
feet  in  height  famishing  one  of  the  best 
Ceylcm  wood,  very  heavy  and  close  grained, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.— J^cZye,  on  the  Timber 
a^Ueyhn,  FrUH. 
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MARAVA. 

MABAVA  a  race  in  the  extretne  south 
of  India,  in  the  .Bamuad  axid  Sivaganga 
disti-iuts  who  difiear  from  other  neighbouring 
races  in  personal  appearanoe  and  their 
langaage  and  customs  also  differ.  They  wor* 
ship  local  deibies  to  whom  they  ofibr  liquor, 
flesh  and  fruits,  and  they  practice  divina* 
tion.  The  men  do  not  wear  turbans.  They 
possess  lands.  They  are  a  robust,  hai'dy,  d«>k- 
skinued,  stalwart  race,  athletic,  with  well  de- 
veloped muscles,  active,  of  moderate  height, 
the  omnium  rounded,  narrow  in  &ont,  fore- 
head low  ;  eyes  large  and  full.  They  occupy 
parts  of  the  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts, 
are  employed  as  village  watchmen  and  are  ho- 
nest to  their  employer8,but  have  been  largely 
given  to  thieving  and  gang  robbery.  Xhey 
use,  as  food,  the  flesh  of  all  animals  exoeptthat 
of  the  cow.  They  wear  their  hair  long  and  ar* 
ranged  tike  the  women  of  theDekhaxi.  la  their 
marriages,  disparity  of  age  ia  not  oonsidered, 
nor  isthepresence  or  assent  of  the  bridegroon 
necessary, — a  blade  of  wood,  in  his  absence 
serving  as  proxy.  They  worship  evil  spirit^ 
to  whom  they  sacrifice,  and,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  small  pox  or  cholera  epidemic,  the 
whole  village  is  excited  and  devil  dances  are 
common.  The  Maravar  women  of  Bamnad 
and  Sivaganga,  wear  cloths  of  25  or  30  cubits 
in  length,  folded  in  plaits  which  they  fasten 
behind.  This  is  unlike  other  women  of  S.  In- 
dia whose  cloths  do  not  exceed  twenty  cubits 
and  are  fastened  on  the  right  side  in  front. 
They  intermarry,  some  of  the  subdivisious 
not  marrying  into  the  father's  ftmily,— bat 
hinduR  m  ^neral  intermarry  wiUi  the 
mother's  relations.  In  Ramnad  and  Tin- 
nevelly, the  titular  Burname  of  all  the  Haro- 
var  is  Dever. 

The  Ramayana  describes  the  forest  or  wil- 
derness of  Dandaca  as  covering  the  whole 
extremity  of  the  southern  peninsula,  and  the 
rade  inhabitants  are  designated  Bakshasa 
(monsters)  or  vanara  (monkeys)  the  former 
term  meaning  races  or  tribes  hostile  to  the 
Arian  race.  Bat  vanara  is  from  vana  a  wilder- 
ness and  nara  a  man,  that  is  a  wild  or  nncir^ 
lized  man,  and  to  this  sense,  as  to  the  wild 
races  in  the  extreme  south,  the  fable  of  Hanu* 
man,  the  chief  monkey  and  that  of  his  army, 
U>.  Taylor  thinks  may  be  reduced.  He  says 
that  those  who  have  seen  the  Colleri  and  Mo- 
rava  will  i-eadily  consider  them  .to  differ  from 
all  family  likeuess  of  the  Arian  hindua,  and  as 
their  visages  often  resemble  baboons  more 
than  men,  it  would  reqaire  even  less  than  the 
ardent  poetical  imagination  of  a  Yalmiki  to 
induce  the  employment  of  an  equivalent 
word  which  would  so  aptly  seem  to  convey 
the  idea  imparted  by  their  appearanoe. 
Orm^  the  historian,  reUteg  that  tke  MuftTac 
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UAEBLB!. 

chief  of  the  Colleri  race,  in  1752,  sent  4,000 

E)ons  and  <  olleri  to  aid  Ghanda  Sabib. 
ike  the  Bamnsi  of  Sholapore  and  Bombay 
the  Marava  are  sabsidiEed  by  being  f  mploy- 
ed  as  watchmen  of  bouses.  The  Bemtadar  of 
Bamnad  is  a  Marava.  Maravar  marriages 
are  sometimes  of  an  incomplete  character 
and  tfaev  have  a  second  and  moi>e  complete 
one.  Marawar  or  Marava,  is  perhaps  the 
Mumllo of  Gosmaa  Indicopleastes,  ubioh  was 
on  the  oontinenii  adjoining  Ceylon  and  pro- 
dnced  conoh-ahells. — Yuh  Gatkay^  i.  p.  81. 
Reo.  Mr.  Taylor  in  Madras  Qovemment  Re- 
eord»,  1867  p.  4.  Ai.  Boc.  Jovm.  Otvm'b 
Sind/uaUMi. 

MARA-VEBI,  Tah.  A  Ceylon  tree  mnch 
the  same  as  the  Ydlveri  in  size  and  quality. 
It  is  nsed  for  natives'  hnts  Sea.,  bat  is  not  of 
mnch  valne. — EdySf  on  ik«  Timber  of  Cenlon. 

MABAVULLI,  Tah.  Janipha  manihot, 
Eth. 

MABAWANG.   See  Tin. 
MABBLB. 


Marmor,  Dot. 
Ifarbro,  Fb. 
Marmor,  Geb.  L4T.  Euu. 
Harmar,       Gvx.  Hind. 


Uarmo,  It. 
Foalain :  iQartnar,UALi.T. 
Sung-i-marmar,  Pies. 
Marmol,  Sr. 


Marble  is  the  granalar  limestone,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  mineralogists.  It  is  hard, 
compact,  of  a  fine  teztnre,  and  readily  takes 
a  fine  polish.  In  coloor,  some  marbles  are 
quite  black,  others  a^ain  are  of  a  snowy 
white }  otliOTS  are  greenish,  grayish,  reddish, 
bineish,  or  yellowish,  and  some  are  variegat- 
ed  and  spotted.  The  finest  solid  marblos  are 
those  of  Italy,  Blackenbnrg,  Franco,  and 
Flanders. 

(o.)  Marble  of  one  plain  colonr. 
Blaok  marble,  most  of  these  marbles  con- 
tain bitumen,  and  are  fetid  when  braised 
as  the  Namnr  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Torkshire,  near 
Crickhowell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  the  marble, 
anciently  called  Marmor  Lncnllenm,  and 
now  Nero  Antico,  &c. 

White  marble,  as  the  marble  of  Paros,  in 
which  the  Laocoon  and  Antinons  are  execat- 
ed ;  Carrara  marble,  of  finer  grain,  much 
used  in  modem  scniptnre ;  the  Skye  marble 
Aotioed  by  Dr.  M'Onllooh  ;  that  of  Inverary, 
Assynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c. 

Ash  and  Gray  marble  as  the  beantifal 
mc&ble  of  compact  oolitic  textnre  at  Orel- 
ton,  near  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire. 

Brown  and  Bed  marble  as  the  Rosso  An- 
tico  ;  and  marble  near  Baxton.  Tlie  mot- 
led  brown  marble  of  good  quality  of  Bee- 
tham  Fell,  near  Milanthrop. 

Yellow  marbles  as  the  Giallo  Antico. 
Siena  marble  dug  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon. 
That  nsed  in  ancient  Bomo  is  said  to  have 
been  firom  Nnmidut. 
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MARBim 

Bine  marble,  near  St.  Pons,  m  Langne^oo* 
Green  marble,  as  the  Marmor  LaoednoH^ 
nionm  of  Pliny,  dug  near  Verona, 

(&.)    Marbles  of  two  eoloars. 

Black   marbles  variegated    with  oilier 

colonra  occur  near  Ashburtonin  Devonshire, 
Torbay  in  the  ssme  county,  Biancoe,  Ne» 
Antico.  The  Africa  Breccia  of  the  ancients, 
Giallo  and  NernAntico. 

Wliite  marbles  variegated  witb  other 
colours  occur  in  Italy,  Siberia,  at  Plymouth, 
at  Killarney,  in  Sweden,  ^c. 

Ash  and  Gray  niarbTes  variegated  with 
other  colours,  are  very  nnmerons,  and  ooeur 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Brown  and  Bed  marbles  variegated  with 
other  colours. 

Yellow  muble  variegated  with  oilier 
colonrs. 

€h*een  marbles  variegated   with  other 

oolo'um,  as  the  Egyptian  marbles — the  Mar- 
mor Tiberian>  aud  Angustum  of  Pliny; 
Some  Verde  Antico,  as  that  ling  near  Sueain 
Piedmont,  the  beautiful  mHrble  of  Anj^lesey 
(called  Mona  marble),  the  lAarble  of  ■Eolnia> 
den  in  Sweden. 

(c.)  Marble  with  many  eoloars  oocnrs 
near  Plymouth,  and  ia'  the  beautiful  Brooa- 
tello  or  Brocade  marble  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

((J.)  I^rbles  containing  sbells,  coralsf 
and  other  extraneous  bodies. 

The  bine  clouded  marble  slabs  of  China 
are  about  a  foot  square,  and  are  exported  to 
India,  Sydney,  Soath  America,  Ao.  for 
pavement  or  floors.  Ifc  is  obtained  to  the 
northwest  of  Canton :  there  is  also  a  red 
breccia  marble  brought  to  Canton,  which  is 
employed  in  tables,  stone  stools,  Ac.^  and 
is  seldom  sent  abi-oad.  The  marbles  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  are  of  rare  colour,  and 
fine  quality  Speoimeua  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1S51  were  favorably  reported 
upon  as  iodicative  of  a  valuable  material, 
well  adapted  to  sculptural  and  ornamental 
purposes.  At  present  the  Indian  mannfto- 
tnre  of  this  article  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant and  bhiefly  confined  to  small  raiscella- 
neoas  articles  for  domestio  use.  The  para 
white  marble  of  Tinnevelly  is  in  large  ecys- 
tals  like  that  of  Bnrmah.  The  marbles  ct 
the  Cuddapah  district  are  of  greenish  colonra 
from  pale  apple  green  to  deep  leek  green, 
and  beantifnlly  shaded ;  they  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  Exhibition  of  1351.  At 
Bherti  ghaut,  on  the  Nerbudda  ten  miles 
from  Jubbnlpore,  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way to  Bombay,  a  white  sacchariue  marr 
ble  is  plentiful  and  easily  accessible.  It  has 
been  used  in  a  limited  degree  at  Jubbnlpor^ 
sometimes  to  make  lime,  and  other  timea  fov 
metalling  roads.  ^  It  isn^f^ffi-^iaagei 


MABBIiE. 

LtiTM,  bat  does  not  take  a  good  poliah. 
leleas,  a  block  which  was  sent  to  the 
Kxhibition  of  1855  was  (»vHoniiced  to 
[vaX  to  Italian  inwble  for  siataary  pais 
Tory  large  slabs  can  be  easily  quarried. 
i  gmanlar  white  inArblp  from  Korhadit  3 
2  and  9  inches  thick^  is  Ss.  2.  ■  So 
as  tlie  navigation  of  ttbe  Gftdavery  la 
lod  np,  tbia  raarble  and  the  sfindttone 
3oal  of  the  same  lootJity .with  the  ala- 
r,  g^tp^nn .  end  dolomite  of  Jubbnlpore, 
yrQbai>ly  boeom^  wticles  of  export.  At 
relly,  also,  thei'o.iB  an  exoellwit  whit4 
if  but  oonsi^ered  rather  top  bard  Ipr 
iTj  purposes,-  and.Guutoor  and  the 
Pistriots  abonnd.  with  marbles  of 
variety  of  ooloars,  being  tints  of  grey, 
aikdjed.    jMarble  occurs  at  Attok. 
white  and  grey  ocoar  at  Nooshky.  Tbe 
»l«e  and  boildinRBtmie^and  the  red  sand- 
so  commonly  seep  iu  all  ancient  build- 
t  from  Benaree  np  to  Lahore,  were  former^ 
from  thcee  parts  and  ipagnifiueut 
«tt,  tombs,  and  shrines,  yet  cemaiu  to 
of  that  trade. 

marble  I  used  by  the  Burmese  in  the 
kiafiacture  of  theii-  nnmeroue  figures  of 
|tajua  foir  the  pagodas,         is  obtained 
the  marble  (^oHrries  in  the  small  steep 
of  the  T^egyen  hillft,  near  the,  village  pf 
ft  in  (lie  district  of  Madeya.    Tfae  great 
of  the  limestone  forma  tbe  sammit  and 
face  of  the  hills,  and  here  are  situated, 
quarries  from  which  the  maj-bje  has 
extraeted.    The  limestone  rests  npon 
iblondio  gneiseose  rooka,  which  form  the 
portion  o£  tbe  bills  and  is  f<H:  ^be  moat 
>  tolffvably  pnie  and  masnve,  but  oeca- 
illy  has  an  imperfect  lamipation,  given 
plates- e^r  mica  arrfjiged  in  lines  of 
iss.    It  is,  in  the  mass,  of  nearly  »  pure 
and  is  largely  and  fiooly  crystallixed- 
ions  of  it  have  a  delicately  blue  tint, 
others  are   a^ained  by  ferruginous 
A  block  suitable  for  a  figure  three 
h^b  can  be.  had  at  Amarapoora  for 
fifty  tikals  or  about  £6,  and  a  figure 
lese   dimensions  may  cost,  about  150 
or  about  180  Bapeea  ss  £18.    Lai  ge 
can  now  rarely  be  bad*  the  largest 
>le  do  not  now  average  more  ^an 
t  five  feet  long  by  two  o^  three  feet 
bat  even  these  are  Dot  fi-eqnently 
led  and  ane  expensive.    For  smaller 
there  is  a  constant  demand.  The 
workers  are  settled  at  Amarapoora 
(Taagaing.    With  a  hammer  and  oliisel, 
rorkman  rapidly  gives  a  rongb  outline 
masB,  and  by  oeoaiiionsily,  with  a  few 
charcoal,  marking  out  the  drapery 
be  rapidly  oompletoa  tbe  figure. 


MARCO  POLO. 
Partly  owing  to  tbe  delicate  tinge  of  blae 
and  to  the  generally  large  orystalliKation  of 
the  mass,  there  is  a  peculiar  semi-trans- 
parent look  about  the  finished  scnlptnree 
which  has  most  probacy  given  rise  to  tbe 
general  notion  that  these  images  are  of  ala- 
baster. Pallagoix  ^jeoks  of  tbe  beaatiftd 
marble  be  found  in  the  island  of  Si-Hang 
on  the  coast  of  Siam  polished  as  brightly  by 
the  waves  of  the  eea  Ma  it  ooold  have  been 
tbe  band  of  man. — B^ort  i^on  the  ifarUn 
of  Southern  India  by  Edward  Balfour^  in 
Govemmenl  Ontiral  Mwum,  Madraa.  Cen* 
tral  JProvinces  GoMeteer.  iladrat  Ex.  Jur.EeporU 
Da  Ootta  on  FoteiU.  Poicell'a  Handbook  <^ 
ih^  Punjab.  Mr,  Oldham  in  YtiU'a  Embassy 
p.  327.  McCulloch'*  Gomtnercial  DieUonaryf 
p.  787.    Bowring'a  Siam,  Vol  i.  p.  SO. 

JtA^BBOW,  See  Kelat. 

MARCANDEYA,  See  Veda. 

MAHCHA,  Hlmd.  Capsicum  annnnm. 

MABCHANTUCbJ:.  lindl.  Tbe  Liver- 
wort  Tribe  of  plants,  inclnding  8  generm, 
and  many  sp.  vis.  6  Harcbantia ;  1  Grimtdd^ 
S  Pla^oohasma ;  4  Fimbriaria ;  1  Dnmorti- 
era;  1  Briccia;  10  Juogermannia ;  1  Blan« 
doviat  Pr.  Gi-iffiths  collected  48  species  ia 
Assatq  they  grpw  in  the  earth  or  on  treef^ 
and  are  nuimportant. 

MARGHOB,  Hind.  Pees,  anake  stiefc, 
Stiphylea  emodi. 

MAE-CHOBAH.  Pxrs.  AspiragoB  offi(»> 
nalis. — WUlde. 

MABCHU,  Sans.  Piper  mgrnm. 

MAKCHUN,  Maut.  Fireworks. 

MARCO  POLO,  was  ofa  noble  Venetiam 
family,  Nicole  and  Uafcthew,  two  brothere^ 
had  mercantile  establiebments  at  Constanti- 
uople  and  in  tiie  Crimea.  They  quitted 
Venice,  for  tbe  East  in  1254,  left  Constanti- 
nople iu  1200,  and  passed  throngb  Bokhara 
to  the  oonrt  of  Kablai  Khan  who  sent  them 
back  as  ambassadors  to  the  Pope  and  they 
reached  Acre  in  1269,  whm  Nicolas  foond 
his  wife  long  dead  bnt  his  son  Uaroo  grown 
to  15  years  of  age.  After  two  years  delay, 
the  two  Polo,  Nicolo  and  MajQei,  taking 
with  them  Marco,  the  young  son  of  thB 
former,  set  out  on  their  return  along  witb  » 
priest,  who,  however,  soon  left  tbem,  deli* 
vering  tbe  Pope's  letters  into  their  haoda. 
Starting  from  Acre,  on  the  coaat  <j(  Syri% 
the  Polo  were  three  years  and  a  half  np<ni 
tbis  journey.  They  moved  by  Mosul,  Bagh- 
dad, Hormuz ;  tliey  traversed  £ermaa,  and 
Khorasan,  Balkh  and  Badakshan,  in  which 
last  country  they  seem  to  have  been  long  de- 
tained by  ^e  illness  of  young  Marco.  From 
Badakbshan,  they  ascended  the  Oxns  to  tbe 
lake  of  Sirikol  and  tbe  plateaa  of  Pamic 
They  orossed  tbe  steppe     Pamiik  and  do- 
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icended  into  Kashgar,  whence  they  proceed- 
ed  by  Tarkaiid  and  Khoten  and  acNBs  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  Tan|^t  proTince 
on  the  extreme  N".  W.  of  China,  partly  with- 
in, partly  witliont.,  the  wall.  Here  they  were 
met  by  a  deputation  sent  by  the  I^blai 
Khan,  who  wrs  at  the  time  residiog  at 
Shang-Ta,  about  fifty  miles  north  Of  the 
wall.  Their  journey  had  oocnpied  3^  yeara. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Pekin,  which  they  oall 
by  the  ' Tartar  name  Cambala,  or  Kban- 
^'igi  young  Marco,  then  21  years  of  age, 
was  taken  immediately  into  favcnr,  he  learn- 
ed the  language  and  for  twenty-six  yearn  after^ 
wards  was  a  nobleman  of  the  great  Khan's 
Oonrt,  employed  in  several  missions,  and  in 
other  hi^h  offices  of  State.  He  came  away 
at  last,  m  A.  D.  1296,  in  charge  of  a  princess 
who  was  to  be  married  to  the  Tartar  sove- 
reign of  Persia.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission 
through  Tnnan  to  the  frontiers  of  Ava,  and 
snccessirely  to  Kara  Koram,  to  Champa  or 
-soathern  Cochin  China  and  to  the  Indian 
Seas  and  afterwards  by  sea  via  Sumatra  and 
India  thi-ongh  Gambay  to  the  Mongol  tribe  of 
Bayaut,  to  select  a  lady  for  the  Kablai's  great 
nephew  Arghtm  Khan  of  Persia  which  he 
did,  handing  over  the  lady  in  1294,  He  re- 
turned to  Venice  A.  D.  1296.  Marco  was 
salweqiiently  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cnrzola  (near  Liasa)  on  the  f*th  September 
1298.  On  his  retnrn  to  his  native  country, 
lie  circnlated  his  travels,  in  mannscript, 
amongst  his  fHenda :  the  narraliTe  whs,  in 
1298,  transcribed  by  a  Genoese  named  Bnati- 
jrielo,  fonr  years  after  the  death  ofKnbtai 
Khan.  They  were  first  published  in  Ijatin 
in  1 320.  A  copy  had  been  presented  by  the 
government  of  Venice  to  the  Infante  Don 
Henrique  in  1428,  from  which  an  edition  was 
published  at  Lisbon  in  1602.  The  earliest 
edition  published  in  France  bears  date  1556. 
His  book  was  entitled  Viaggidi  Mesaer 
Marcro  Polo  Gentilhnomo  Venetiano.  There 
are  two  translations  of  it  into  Latin.  He 
treats  in  his  book  De  Kegionihns  Orientis. 
Kablai  Elhan  was  the  conqneror  of  sonthem 
China,  which  the  Arabs  call  tlacfain  and 
which  Genghis  Khan,  his  grandfbtber,  had 
charged  his  children  to  conquer,  afler  he 
himself  had  gotten  the  Ncnrthem  China 
called  Katai. 

Marco  Polo  sojourned  in  the  hills  of 
Badakshan  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  he 
describes  the  countries  of  Wakam,  Pamir, 
Bolor  and  Kashmir. — History  of  Genghiz 
KAan,  p.  443.  Prinscp's  Tihcty  Tariary.  Mon- 
golia, p.  8.  Tule'a  Cathay.  See  Japan, 
Kabul,  Khoten,  Jews,  Johore, 

MABD.  HiMD.  PjBRS.  A  man. 

2CAKDA  or  Marthn,  Tah.  M&leal.  Mar- 
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tha  in  Karnatiea.  Trees  of  Malabar  ud 
Canara,  probably  three  species  of  Termi- 
nalia,  T.  alata,  T.  Berryi,  T.  chebola  or 
T.  glabra,  of  large  dimansums  and  pofectly 
straight  with  wood  of  ft  dark  brown  ot^owt 
and  Toiy  close  grained,  which  might  be  con- 
verted with  advantage  into  pluik,  ibiek- 
stuff,  beamsy  Ao.  for  ships,  where  strength  is 
required,  and  where  weight  is  of  little  con- 
sideration. It  runs  from  sixty-two  to  seveaatj 
pounds  the  cubic  foot,  when  green  ;  tiie 
native  carpenters  use  it  with  ibe  teak  for 
beams  in  the  pagodas,  ;  it  is  considwe^ 
dnrahle  ;  aad  contains  a  quantity  of  oil.  Ab 
inferior  description  is  named  "  Vellai  Mar- 
da,"  or  white  Marda;  it  mooh  resembles 
the  former  tree,  excepting  in  siae  and  is 
leaf,  both  of  which  are  orasiderably  smaller, 
and  it  is  said  by  tiift  natlyes  to  be 
inferior  in  quality  and  darabilty  |  it  ia  move 
like  the  Engtish  oak  in  grain  than  any  wood 
Mr.  Edye  met  with.  These  trees,  and  also  the 
former  sort,  are  found  in  patches  of  ^oma 
hundreds  together,and  generallyon  the  banks 
of  rivers,  another  sort,  named  "  Vetlai  Katfci 
Marda,"  or  White  Lump  Marda,  grows  to 
about  twelve  Or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-five  feet  long.  In  Malabar  then 
is  a  fourth  sort,  named  '*  Ealn  Vithe  Mar- 
da," the  Dark  Stone  Muda,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  last  sort  and  used  tar  tbe 
frames  of  vessels,  and.  many  otiier  pnrpoees^ 
for  which  it  answers  well.— .fbrsstv  «^ 
Malahar  and  Oanara. 

MABDAE,  HiVD.  Oarissa  diffasa. 
MABD-AKBOB    or  man-eaten. 
Aboo. '  Aghora.  Mard-Khor. 

MABDAM-I-GIA,  Pebs.  Atropa 
drflgora ;  the  mandrake. 

MABDARU  or  Ghittednm  Hikd. 
Vanda  Bozburghii,  R. 
MARDI,  See  Iran. 
MARDIN,  See  Mesopotamia. 
MABD-I-RIND,  a  man   of  the  Bhind 
Balnch  tribes.    See  Kelat,  p.  493. 

HABD  EHOB,  Fbrs.  man-eaters,  the 
Aghora  asoetios  of  the  neighbotiibood  of  Ht^ 
Aboo,  said  to  hare  lesid^  there  from  tbo 
most  ancient  timra  and  formerly  to  ha,rm 
been  cannibf^,  hence  their  name,  meaaiug 
man-efiter.    See  Aghora;  Mard-Akhor. 

MARE  or  Ghirngn  ohettn  Hikd.  Til. 
Caryota  urens,  L. 

M  ARE6,  a  dam,  which  formed  a  celebrat- 
ed reaervoir  above  the  city  of  Saba  in 
Yemen,  between  two  hills  of  Balak.  It  waa 
constructed  or  repaired  by  Baikeea  qneen  of 
Sfaeba,  about  the  beginning  of  the  christian 
era,  but  it  barst  about  A.  D.  120,  deluged 
the  oonntry  far  and  wide,  and  rednoed  it  to 
a  state  of  utter  de8olatio^^^i^i|^b  lako 
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Anm  ii  mentibiied  in  cb.  34  of  ibe 
I,  as  th«  Sail  nl  Arem,  or  rash  of  water 
tiie  reservoir,  and  its  bursting  is  there 
bated  to  a  punishment  Bent  from  Qod, 
Hte  impiety,  pride  and  insolence  of  the 
of  jSaba.  "  The  descendants  of  Saba 
heretofore  a  sign  in  their  dwellings, 
ily,  two  gardens,  one  on  the  right  hand 
neon  the  left:  and  it  was  said  nnto  them, 
of  the  provision  of  yoor  Lord  ;  and 
titanks  nnto  him,  ye  bare  a  good  oonn- 
tri  a  gracioAs  Lord.  Bat  they  tarned 
from  what  we  had  commanded  them'! 
t^offt  wfr'aefit  i^^irisfc  them  the  innnda* 
bf  EI  Ar6m,  and  we  ohanged  their  two 
IBS  for  tbem  into  gardens  prodncing 
fruitj  and  tamarinksy.  and  some  little 
of  the  loto-tree.*'  The  expedient  of  cnn- 
iting  reserf  oira  in  which  to  store  raiu- 
b&s  prevailed  in  Arabia  from  a  very 
date.  These  are  generally  found  in 
iies  devoid  of  springs,  and  dependent 
«  winter  rains  for  a  supply  of  water 
fg  the  summer  months.  The  most  re- 
b\e  instance  on  record  is  this  great 
of  Mareb,  wfaioh  donbtlesa  snggested 
reservoira  in  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
he  neighbonring  coasts  of  Africa,  which 
nanaily  been  subject  to  it.  All  the 
Hers  who  bare  perietrated  Temeu  des* 
many  such  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
ihers  exist  in  the  islands  of  Saad-ed< 
Bear  Zailah,  in  Kntto,  in  the  Bay  of 
lila,  and  in  Dhalak,  near  Haeaowab. 
laba. 

IREDTJ  CHETTU  or  Bilramn  or  VUva, 
murmeloa,  Corr.  is  sacred  to  Maba- 
or  Siva :  he  alone  wears  a  ohaplet  of 
irers,  and  they  are  not  offered  in  sacri- 
lajiy  other  deity  ;  if  a  pious  saiva  hindn 
1  see  any  of  its  flowers  fallen  on  the 
id,  be  wonld  remove  tbem  reverently 
ten^  of  Uahadeya.  890  JBgU  maN 

LBEaOLABf.   A  large  island  f^nting 
W.  part  of  GiUolo.— fior*iiwvA. 

i&  BLIA3,  called  by  the  mahomedans 
el  Mnnkooah,  the  ornamented  or  painted 
Mtny,  the  remaina  of  a  Nestorian  monas- 
Aaeemanni  does  not  give  the  date  of 
ndation,  bnt  it  is  mentioned  inciden- 
in  the  ninth  century.  Mar  Eliaa  is  men- 
by  him  thus  :  Joshua  Bar<nnm  of 
Qaber,  a  village  on  the  Tigris,  be- 
Nineveh  and  Mosul,  lived  thirty  years 
noaasteryof  St  Elias,  before  he  was 
iprimate  of  the  Bast,  which  happened 
k4.  Abu  Saed  was  Arohlmandrito 
r  Elias  in  A.  D.  1028.~JK(A's  Reiidente 
Brdirfan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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MAREL-KAR.  Milial.  6bre  of  Saase- 
viera  Zeylanica. 

MARGABIIfB.  See  Candles. 
MARGARITA  a  genus  of  mollnacs. 
MARGARITA,  Lat.  Pearls. 
MARGARTTANA  a  genus  of  moHasca. 
MAHGAZARI,  See  Kelat. 
MAEIOEISAH.  Pbu.    Asparaima  offici- 
nalis.—miW«. 

MARGGA  EARAK.  Malbal.  in  Mala- 
bar  a  designation  of  Roman  Oatbolios  git. 
Marya  Earan  P 

MAEIGHAB  RIVER.  See  Arian.  UaN 
giana.  Unrghab. 

MARGHANG,  Hind.  Qnercos  dilatata. 
MARGHLPAL,  Hind.   Sobiuum  graci- 
Itpes. 

MARGHWALWA,  Hind.  Vibumura  coti- 
nifolium. 

MARGI  ?  Tam.  ?  Tbl.  a  granary. 
MAEIGI,  See  India, 

MARGIANA,  the  second  settlement  of 
the  Aryans  was  in  Mourn,  Merv  or  Mar- 
giana.  This  is  Margiana  (from  the  river 
Sfargns,)  now  Marghab  (Margnslwater,) 
Margush  in  the  caneiform  inscriptions  :  a 
fruitful  province  of  Efaorassan  snrrounded 
by  deserts.  In  the  Record,  (iii.  verse  6,)  it 
is  described  as  "the  third  beat  land,  the 
mighty  and  pionBMoum,(Marw,}  ....  Abri- 
man  created  there  wars  and  marauding  ex- 
peditiona.— See  Aryan,  Bactria,  Greeka  ot 
Asia. 

MARGINELLA  a  genus  of  iuolluses. 
MAllGOSA,  the  Portngnese  name,Vemba 
the  Malayala  and  Vepa  the  Tamil  nenea, 
of  the  Azadarachla  indica  which  grows 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter.  In  appearance  it  is  mooh 
like  mahogany,  and  is  used  by  the  nativea 
for  general  purposes. 

Its  harkf 

Nimba.  Savs. 


Mim, 
Bewa, 

Nim -tree- Bark, 
Nim-ka-chal, 


Bbito. 

Can. 

Eng. 
Hind. 


Tel-koDamba, 
Vayputo  pattay, 
Vaypa  putta, 


TfCL, 


is  bitter,  is  considered  a  valuable  tonic,  and 
has  been  tried  by  European  physicians  with 
a  success  nearly  equivalent  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  cinchoua  bark. 

Its  oa, 

Nim  ka  Tel,  HiifD.  1  Vepa  nana.  Tan' 
Vaypnm  Yennai,     Tah.  j 

is  obtained  from  the  mods  by  either  ex* 
pression  or  boiling  and  is  valuable  and  much 
used  medicinally.  The  fruit  is  not  unlike 
a  amall  French  olive  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  oil  is  of  a .  deep  yellow  colour,  baa  a 
strong  sbiell  and  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste, 
is  much    esteemect  ,^n^i^^Qeton 


MAEI-AMMUN. 

«B  iL  warm  medicino,  as  an  bxtettufH  ii^Mte^ 
tioD  in  foul  ulcers,  aud  hb  aliuimeut  iu  rlieo- 
matic  and  Rpanraodio  affectioua,  Sse.  I»  the 
Tearl847-48T  1,587  gallons  vteve  exported, and 
in  the  year  I84 \'&^,  galU.  1,91 7,  m  I8S2-$3, 
galla.  1,  bat  t^e  oemahd  U  atftoonaf&iit. 
It  is  froqueiiily  bavnt  in  laoipei',  and  is  sold 
in  the  bazap,  uu^er  the  name,  of  "  bitter  isl'* 
also  black  nil.  Dr.  Maxwell,  foand  this  m\ 
equailj  .effioaulf^bs  to  cod-liver  -oil  is  t'a^es 
of  oonumnptioi)  -.w^A  acroi'nla.  He  began 
with  half-ounce  doses,  moruiiig  aitd  Bveuiug, 
wliich  were  gradually  redirOert.        .  , 

The  leaves  of  t.he  genera  Helia  and  Ata- 
deracbta,  dviod  -  and  kept  ■  in  iMMksj  arc 
jfukoh  used  -by  the  people  of  ftfdUto  prasel-ve 
furs,  fenthers,  books,  pnpfirB  nnd  clofhefi 
tha^are  Ifkdf^ed  in  trui/i^s,  book  .c&sef,  &c. 
from  the  atixcks  of  inBectn.  It  is  naWul  U} 
place  al9tig.  wiiji  them  sni&Il  fmck^ts  of 
catophor;  or  little  cupfi  .of  oaiupbor  dis- 
'Sulked  in  ;alQ(ihul.-:t-ir.  JE.  J.  B.  Sifnmonds' 
CmnviL  Pru^iuctft  p.  ^37.    Sdye^  OnyUrn^ 

MAE  GEIGORIUS  eon  of  Itakim  Hft- 

run  ul  Malari,  is  the  Abnl  Pliai-n^jns  of  his- 
torians, and  is  known  to  tlie  Arab^  as  Abnl 
Faragh.  He  was  a  Chiietian  by  religion. 
He  wrote  the  Book  of  Dyna&tiAis,  in  Arabio, 
in  the, reign  of  Arghun  £lian,  the  lut  of 
Cheug;bis  ICban's  grandsons.  Hh  was  a 
Jacobite  cltristiau  fif  the  oity  ofMalatia  iu 
Gappadocia.  Hin  book  was  arranged  in  ten 
cfaapt^s,  (i)  On  tlia  fJainta  sitice  Adtfin. 
<2)  The  Jud^  of  Ismal.  (3)  The  Ktut^  of 
grae^  (4)  The  Chaldean  Kings.  (S)  The 
Kings  called  tb«  Mi^gi.  (ti)  The  Aiicient 
Greek  Kings.  (7)  T^in  Homan  Kings. 
(S)  Cbriatiau  G^reek .  Euiper^rs.  (9>  Ualio- 
medaa  Arabic  Kings.  (10)  Thp  Mo^ 
Elinga. 

MARGUS  also  IfABQUISa.  See  Ari- 
sms.  Margiana. 

IfARHA'^',  a  provinbfe  in  the  Deccan, 
^bich  compreliended  Banian  and  other  dis- 
tricts.— RenneWt  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

MARHOTAS.    See  Khntri. 

MARHUTTA-TIGA.  ^bvq.  species  of 
Spilautljes.  'r 

MARX- AM,  Bdkv.  also  ^Marian, :  also 
Ifayan,  Bur.    Mangifera  oppositifolia. 

MABIAM  BAD-lIi.  '  M^lat.  Gannon. 
•  MARI-AMMUN» .-  Ammnn,  or  Ammts 
literally  mother,  in  the  snnfb  of  -ladia  is 
t^e  hon<H*ific  suffix  of  TOrioas  loca)  deities 
SB  Mari  Aiuma,  Xagath  Amma.  Professor 
Wilson, thinks  that  Mari  Ammal^  cornea  from 
th«  vi2^^;^ary,  and  that  Yagath  Amma,  is 
&am  St,.Agath^  But  Mari  Avniah  seems 
to  be  Mari  death  and  Ammqn  Hobfaar^ 
iaofehev-de«th. 


MARIAN  ISLANDS,  oalled  tlm 
Iiadrones,  lienorth.of  the  OaroliimAn:^ 
lago  fi-om  lat.  1 3  ®  to  21.-°  N.— a«ifrw| 

MAHIANNB.    See  India. 
.  -MABIBOT.  A  very  largu  trMinfi 
wood  of  a  purple  coloav;  sp.  gr.  01 
Diffioalt  to  work,  bat  ased  fw  fiwuim 
Col.  Prith. 
MABICHA.  SMlaseriptioQS, 
MABICHA.    Sass.   Shick  Pepper. 
MARI-GHETTU.  T^uj  Fioosladieft 
MARIGHL   gee  Brahiogdioa, 
Kftsyapa. 

.  MARIDU.  TflU  CrattevaiMVTalMIa 

MARIGA  in  the  C/iuaraee  cq^utf^  k 
tive  of  Ii^lia  of  Ic^yv  caste, &.GhaHdaU. 

MARlGNIA  AQariFOLIA.  iXC. 
of  Cauarium  nigraiac£<wfr> 

MARLGNOLU,  a  traveller  in  tboMiitl 
Ania,  who  rec-ognisod  as  the  TuwerofQ 
the  vniuft  called  by  Bi^h,  Jlnjalibok 
Layard,  Babel.  .These  are  a1i4»t  half  a 
from  the  preset  diiannel  of  tbo  rinr. 
excavations  ^t'tlte  Mtyfiliba  or  Babel  1 
that- the  Btructure  was  much  as  Marig 
detscribes,  viz.,  an  exterior  of  borbt  bi 
laid  in  bitumeQ  enclosing  the  aobBrntlv 
which  form  the  interior  mass. — Xule 
XL,  p.  386. 

MABXGOI4D.  Tagetes  patolaand  T. 
ta,  grow  well  on  the  plaitut,  tb^  req 
ba  SOW&  thinly  in  boxes  or  pots  dsriag 
rains :  when  two  or  tbji-ee  inches  higb, 
shf^nld  bo  transplanted  into  the  flower  i 
— Jaffrey. 

MARJOBANA  HOQTSNSfS.  ifo^ 
Origaaam  ipagoraua, 
O.  Mariorauoidoa  Wil^. 
0.  WaUibllta&Diii.  BvAtfc. 

Mir-EQTi-jush,  As. 
Sweet-marjoram, '  'Esq: 
Mtt^olalne.  '  -Pa. 

Ma^ovsm,     6hk.  Esq 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a  cfntinary  harfci 
vated  in  most  parte  of  lo^er  India, 
naed  fb^  flavouring  san^  a»d  roast  0 
The  flowers  are  considered  by  hiudn 
tors  as  possessing  oephiUto  qWitiea,  «a 
plant  is  known  to  poesasa  tonic  Ttrtaea 
is  very  easily  reaifK),  in  beds  or  po^ 
by  slips  from  the  roota,  or  wed.- 

MARIKH.  Aju  the  planet  HaE& 

MABIKI.  Tti^  Vionsn. 

MABIKX  MALbE  or  Eotike,  Tta. 
acandeus,  JL.  ' 

MABIKOLUNDOO.  Tim.  Soatbsmn 

MABIiC^,  See  Locistan.- 

MARXNB  ACID)  Spirit  of  Salt; 
ohlorio  Acid ;  GhUirohydrio.Aoid.  Sat 
atio  Acid. 


0.  OaitM, 
0.  Aciuadfttian, 
Amaracoa  voIgatHi 

MorwB,  Goa 
Uarra, 
Mamvanm, 
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KAIUESOR. 

IRINK  GASTROPODODS  MOLLUSC 
See  Cj|irfcidte  MuIloBca. 
.RINE  GLUE,  pnteiited  by  Mr.  Jeffery 
142,  pDBWBses  very  powerftil  cementiTig 
rlfes^  It  is  rormed  by  diftsolving-  7  lb. 
nntoltoiio  171  fimnll  pieces,  in  4  gnllons  of 
Innptha,  with  fieqnent  stirring,  the  soln- 
occupying  !  0  or  12  days  .  2  pai'U  shell- 
lare  then  fnfieil  in  hn  iron  vessel,  lirid  1 
of  tlio  soiiifion  being  stirred  well  in,  the 
i<i  paiirpil  rmt  ou  slabs  to  oool.  ^Marine 
Be  i«  valunblo  for  pitching  or  paying  the 
iHnts  of  sbipH.  An  inferior  bul  strong 
irinc  gine  is  furmed  by  simply  disaolving 
.I'll.lae  in  iiflplithR. —  Tontlingon. 
\LA.KrNE  SOAP.  See  Cocon-nnt  palm'. 
iJ.VlllNGj  a  rade  tribe  near  th«  source  of 

LHlO^^A.  also  Krap,  Rub.  Maddor- 
"LlTONin,  SiNQ.  Hennfl,. 
tlVALKS  or   Corregidor,  a  princi- 
id  3j  tiiileg  long,  on  the  northern 
.of  tlie  cntmnoe  to  Manilla  Bay.  It-s 
ring  lislitiain  l^t.  14«  23*  5"  N.,  loug. 
E — Ifiti'shjirgh. 
liZHA,  HrxD.  Thymus  serpyllum. 
LKJAt  St;c  ECanawar. 

TAL,  HrnD,  Iris  pseadacorus.  ■ 
fAN.    Gvz.   Hind.   Malat.  Pers. 

FOLAIN^E,  Fb.  Origanum marjorana, 
Km. 

iKAli,    Tau.  a  menanre  of  about  16 

iBKAIf,  HiSD.  a  Punjab 'grasfi,  eaten  in 
K  :  snch  a  famine  is  recollected  in  the 
by  the  name  "  markanwalH  sal." 
tKANDA.  A  valley  ih  the  Sewalik 
of  tho   snb-Himalayan  ■  monntAins; 
a  fbsail  rmninant  was  disoovei'ed  by 
IcoTier,  tiiid  named  by  him  Sevatherinm 
lunm. 

IRKARUNG  KAI,    Tait.  Gardenia 

ram, 

lR-KHOR.  Hihd. 

i,orLittl4jTiBar.-j  Rasa  of  the  Ozus. 

megaccros  of  Hntton,  the  wild  goat 
hra  and  tbeN.  W.  Himalaya,  Sec.  is 
Imai-khor  because  fabled  by  the  moun- 
to  kill  jiTiakes  by  looking  at  them  ; 
Tnghisfan  and  Chilaa  they  say  that 
•.its  fofun        on  certain  stones  itturna 
vto  zabr-mohra.    The  Ibex  and  Mar- 
>fWn  dlKpat^o  each  others'a  footing ;  and 
Ldnms  ia  not  aware  that  they  are  ever 
f  frith  ou  the  sarne  ranges.  -  It  is  found  on 
lountains  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
ttifal     on   the  ranges   around  the 
Pafis.    From  Torbela  and  Little 
it  wanders  down  the  BoUman  range 


MABKIMlff  NUT. 
as  far  «b  Mitenkote  on  the  Indus,  at  tho 
jnnotioa  of  tho  latter  and  the  Satlej.  It  it 
common  on  the  north-western  rangea  <jf 
CaBhmere,  including  Dat^n  ;  from  thenoe  a 
few  herds  .are  to  be  met  with  all  along  the 
sontfhern  nr  FnK  Piiijal  na  far  as  Kishtewar 
on  the  Cliennb.  The  northern  ranges  of 
Cashmere  and.  Ladnkh  are  apparently  wittr- 
oiit  a  single  iiidividnal,  perhaps  on  accodnt 
of  the  ibex  and  wild  sheep  freqneniing  these 
nionnrainft.  Air.  Blyth  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Qmy 
otmsidor  this  species  as  most  lilcely  a  variety 
of  the  domeatfc  goat,  hnt  from  all  Dr.  AdamA 
could  lem-n  of  its  habit;*  and  appearance, 
there  ia  perhMps  more  ciin.9o  to  consider  ft 
the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  animal  than 
even  the  ibex.  The  markhor  is  usually 
found  in  small  herds.  Like  iho  ibex,  it  de- 
lights to  browse  on  steep  and  rocky  moao^ 
tains,  ascending  and  desoending  with  tb« 
8oa.sonH.  In  winter,  in  comhion  with  other 
alpine  species,  the  far  becomes  dense  from 
thu  woolly  pileage,  wiiich  givts  a  Ughter 
colour  to,  the  coat  than  daring  midsnmmet 
and  nubamn,  when  it  dieajipeHPs,  and  the  fnr 
is  short  and  brown.  Hnniers  have  strange 
stories  of  the  serpent  eabing  disposition  of 
the  markhor :  Ajez  Klian  assured  Dr.  Adama 
that  an  ammonite  he  picked  upon  the  moun- 
tains had  become  petrified  from  having 
passed  through  the  iiitestiuea  of  a  mar- 
khor.— Adams.  JerdMt, 

MARKING  NUT  or  Malacca  Beau. 

Be)adar,  As,    Shayng  kotni,  "SkU. 

Ghem,  Can.    ShAymng  cottay, 

BolIawan.Bhela,     Dim.    Neliyidi,  " 
BellawB,       Guz.  Hi.vd.    Jidighenxalo.  T«L 
Bhallatftka  Arush- 
kara,  Saftb. 

The  Semecar'pus  anacardiiiTO  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  all  India.  Its  nuts  are  bhick.  smooth, 
shiiiinET,  and  flatteinSd  on  both  sides,  and  are 
nsed  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  whence  its 
name  of  marking  imt,  the  onlonr  being  im- 
proved, and  prevented  from  riimiing"  by 
being  mixed  with  lime  water.  The  tribeof 
plants  to  whifih  it  belongs,  abounds  in  plants 
yielding  a  blacfcisli,  acrid,  and  resinou.'i  juice 
used  for  varnishing  and  other  such  purposes 
The  oil. 


Nulajidi  Niina,  T^s, 


Bhfiawan  kft-tel,  Hind. 
Shayng  Oottay  Yerinsi, 

-    •       Tab.  I 

is  aorid  and  vesicating,  it  is  found  between 
the  two  lamiuE^of  the  pericarp,  and  is  nsed 
as  a  preventive  against  the  attacks  of  white 
ants,  and  by  native  practitioners  as  an  es- 
charntic,  in  aches,  pains,  sprains  and  in 
rheumatic  and  leprous  affections.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  whole  nut  not  divested 
of  its  pericarp.  The  preparation  or  collec- 
tion either  of  the  6il  or  acrid  jnicb  ia  liable  to 
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ettase  raaob  irritation  md  inflammation  of 
the  bauds,  face,  &o.  of  tboae  engaged  in  t)ie 
■work." if.  JE.  J.  R. 

MABUCLOYEa    TriroUum  medinin. 

MARIiEA  BEOONTFOUA.  Koxh. 


Til-pattra,  <^  jBBLtrH. 

Chit    „     „  „ 

Frofe  of  Kanqk^. 


Padlu,  of 
Bodars,  of 
ICuidn,  of 
Siadtt,  of 


BSAt. 

CaiKi,*. 


A  qnall  bnt  handsome  tree,  with  maple* 
like  leaves,  oconrring  from  aboat  3,300  to 
6,000  Teet,  up  to  near  the  Indna.  Its  leaTea 
are  eaten  by  sheep. — Dr.  J.  L.  8i«waH,  31.  D. 
■  MARMAFjA  water,  a  fragrant  per- 
fame  distilled  in  Ceylon  from  the  flowers  of 
the  Mgle  mai-malos,  and  ased  in  the  cere* 
monial  Bpriiikling  of  visitors. 

MARMALADE,  A  confection  generaJIj 
made  of  the  i-ind  of  oranges,  citrons.  &o.,  out 
iuto  very  thin  slices,  nnd  boiled  with  angar. 
•  MABMEB,  Dot.  Marmo,  It.  Marmol,  Sp. 
Marnior,  Gsa.  Lat.  Rvs.  Marble. 

MARMOT,  a  genm  of  the  Mammalia  of 
the  sab-famiiy  Aiotomydins  of  which  one 
meoies  oooars  in  Earope  and  two  speoieB  in 
the  region  around  the  Paropemiaas. 

Arotomys  hemaobalauns ;  the  red  iSxt- 
mot, 

Sammiong,  Lipch.  |  Chipi,  Bkot. 
Pran,  TiBxr.  |  Pheea,  Bamtu. 

oocars  at  8.000  to  10,000  feet  in  Kashmir 
and  the  K.  W.  Himalaya.     The  total  length 

of  an  adnlt  dmn  is  from  2|  to  3   feet;  ^  rooat'hali.  Marwar 


UAB08.  ' 

bittet  and  naoseoas,  is  dviodg  and  a  quantity 

of  the  powder  swallowed,  after  which  water 
if)  directed  to  be  dvAnk.  The  sarau,  or  au 
analogous  plnnt,  abounds  in  the  Khyber  hilla, 
and  is  carried  to  Peshawar,  where  it  is  Ifu-gely 
nsed  as  an  article  of  food  by  Hindoa. — 3£a»- 
aon't  Journeys  T.  II  p.  116. 

MARNI,  HiHD.  Sponia  Wightii, 
MARO,  See  Maliomed. 
■  MARONIT£S,  a  Christian  tribe  of  Leba- 
non,  fbnnded  in.  the  6th  Century  by  a  St-MaEO* 
niiiB.  They  acknowledge  the  supremaoy-  of 
Rome.  They  occupy  the  most  eentral  val- 
ley fl  and  highest  ridges  from  Tripoli  to  ibe 
south  of  Beyroat.    See  Lebanon, 

MAROO,  a  class  of  the  Oharan.  See  Bard, 
Bhab,  Charan. 

MAROO.  HiifD.  Two  antelope  hocof 
joined  iu  opposite  directions  at  their  baaei^ 
carried  by  faqeei  s. 

MAROO,  or  Mamsthan,  names  of  Bej- 
pntanah.  Col.  Tod  relates  that  in  the  year 
1743,  the  Ghampawnt.,  Kpompawnt,  Ooda- 
wnt^  Mairtea,  Joda,  E,nram8ot,  and  all  the 
assembled  ohias  of  Mnroo,  became  impi^ 
tieat  to  see  their  sovereign.  They  wnk 
for  the  Eheechie  Mokand,  and  pra^d  thai 
they  might  bat  behold  him  ana  he  oane. 
Iu  triumph  they  conveyed  the  young  raja 
to  AhwA,  whose  chief  made  the  Wlhoo  widk 
pearls  and  presented  hiip.  with  horsea. — 
Tod'a  Bajatthan,  Vol.  II,  p.  72.    See  Ma- 


the  colour,  chesuat,  with  black  splashes  on 
the  baok  and  hip.  It  is  seldom  met  with 
under  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Arctomys  bobao  Sehreber^  is  the  Tibet 
Marmot  or  white  Marmot.  Dr.  Adams  when 
.  crossing  the  Tang  Lang  Passcame  on  aoolony 
bf  white  mairnot,  distinguished  at  onoe  from 
the  red  ftpecies  by  Us  lighter  oolonr,  being  a 
yellowish  white  but  also  by  itscall  which  more 
resembles  a  whistle  than  a  ■  scream.  One 
side  of  a  spur  was  riddled  by  their  barrows. 
.The  white  seemn  to  take  the  place  of  the 
red  marmot  on  the  more  barren  and  higher 
ranges,  above  10,000  and  12,000  feet.  The 
bearded  valtareand  larger  eagles  are  among 
their  chief  enemies.  He  has  seen  the  former 
bear  off  a  marmot  with  great  ease.  The 
Xnarraots  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
animals  alladed  to  by  Herodotus,  as  gigantic 
ants,  which  dag  ap  gold.— /w^oH'tf  Jfomma- 
Ua,  pp.  181.182.  Adam*»  Naiuruligt  im 
India.  Mrs,  Bervey't  adoenUtns  of  a  Lady 
in  Tartary,  Vol.  L.  p.  197. 

MARMUT,  A  lichen  abqndant  in  the 
crevioes  of  the  rooks  of  Balnchistan  nsed 
medicinally  hy  hindoos,  in  diseases  of  lan- 
guor and  oppression  of  the  vis  vita.  The 
plant,  replete  with  jnioe,  and  extremely 


MAROO.    Taic.    Oiigannm  maijoraoa. 
MABOODANI.   Tut.   Henna,  Laweanii 

inermis. 

MAROODUM  MARAM,  Tah.  or  Maroe* 
dam  tree,  Anglo  Tam.   Tenninalia  alatm. 

MA&OOL.  Tam,  Sanseriera  seylanic^ 
one  of  the  Liliaoeas.   Marool  kalang,  Tam. 

Its  root. 

MAROOST'HALI,  the  desert  of  B^po- 
tanah,  the  words  mean  the  abode  of  death, 
ttnd  are  a  very  emphittic  appellation  of  this 
sterile  region.    See  Maroo.  Marcos ta. 

MAROOTHOO.  Tam.  A  TinuereUy  wood 
of  a  white  brown  colour,  used  in  building  ia 
general.— Ooi.  Frith,  - 

MAROOTA.    Sans.    From  mri,  to  kiO. 

MAROOTA.  BEHa.  Bleiutne  coracanaj; 
Thick  spiked  Elensine. 

MAROQUIN.    Fb.   Moroooo  leather. 

UAROB.  HoriK  A  twiat,  gripes  in  tha 
bowels.  -  ^ 

MAROBI  also  Maror  Phalli.  Hud. 
Helicteres  isora  £.  or  screw-bree.  This  small 
tree  grows  at  A^meer :  the  twisted  poda  ana 
considered  refrigerant  and  astringent  and 
are  taken  in  curds  in  diarrhea;  one  pioe'jl 
size  is  the  dose. — Osnl,  i£ed  T(m>  p.  Ufi,  . 

UABOS.  .6eelndiav- 
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MAllRrAGE  CUSTOMS. 

tOTHE  KURU.    MiLEAL.  Hyduo- 
ihebriiiitH. 
tURA'N'.    IIiXD.    Ulniua  campestria. 
iRttAVUTTAY  MABAM.  Tam.  Hyd- 
lina  itieliriuaa. 

LEI.  Il  m.1..  Cai-yotn  nrenn.  Linn. 
LL    A   district   west  of  Kashmir 
li  whiiili  tliu  Jheiatu  ruua, 
IKT.    A  saiiiiorium  ta\TU  in  L.  33 
N,  L.         £t'-7  B.  and  32  miles  N. 
nilptiidi.    The  Kouhlieru  side  uf  tbo 
hi  of  M^irri  id  6,963  foet  ubove  the  sea. 
Ipiiidi  lu  t^ta  west  of  tlio  Jhelum  is 
Feet  nbove  the  sea.    The  range  ut'  hilld 
rt)>-!it  bi'Luk  of  the  Jholuui,  uverhnng 
fctforin  iif  IwiwnljMndi.    Ic  is  a  niirruw 
Boparatiii^'  two  deep   river  Viilleya, 
Tegfwtfitiiiii  id  quite  tpopic;iL — H.  f.  et 
ScliL  Hdnn,  and  Ail.    See  Abbota- 

IRI.    A  raOB  or  tribe  occupying  part 
shifitan.  K:diaa  town,  in  Kacb-Gau- 
.  ill  the  hiil  mn^s  east  of  the  plain  of 
It  buh>ri(>s  tatho  Dodn  Marri,  ndivi- 
the  great  aud  widely  dispersed  Mat-t-i 
fho  ha,\o  lieon  located  in  the  iieigh- 
fur  several  ceutnriee.    The  Miirri 
ivo  rncu  and  have  long  been  distin- 
diii'iiig  depredat<>ra. — Maasoii't 
J*.   Stiff  India,  Kodjnt,  Kahaii,  Kolat. 
tURE  AT,  literally  the  Death-Mother, 
Ideas  worshipped  by  the  Beldar  race 

tRlAGE  CUSTOMS.  In  the  East 
amongst  its  various  races,  forms  for 
m  of  uieu  and  women  are  to  be  seen 
BtiDpleijt  modes  of  mutual  consent, 
all  the  various  known  procedures  of 
by  capture,  community  of  right, 
pi.lyandry,  temporary  marriages, 
it  lifuioug  marriages,  endogamouii 
wltbin  the  tribe  or  race,  exogamoua 
Dub  of  tUo  tribe  or  race,  and  there 
aud  wuinea  who  never  marry  aud 
women  who  marry  only  once. 
Af'Leutifku  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
lined,  at  length,  the  subject  of  pri. 
^marriu^c  and  var|pns  writers  on  the 
^aiid  rox^fi'A  iu  the  south  and  east  of  Asia 
truisbed  nittieesof  the  prevailig  marri- 
eastoriis.  The  popiUar  theory  is  that 
ruige  sprang  from  the  family,  which  de- 
ptMi  intu  the  clau,  and  thence  into  the 
Lut  Mr.  H'LenQan  argues  that  this 
fSiB  though  possessing  the  merit  of 
Stcyi  is  natfinpported  by  evidence.  The 
lee,  be  contends,  collected  everywhere 
utivu  laaii,  aud  contirmed  by  all  obscr- 
ftjuoug  the  savage  races  still  existing 
Fworld,  always  leads  back  further  than 
lUy — to  groups,  as  in  the  AndamanE, 


MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

of  nuked,  Hqiialid  savages  living  by  -the  cap- 
ture of  wild  beasts  or  upon  the  more  easilj- 
cuurrht  shell  fish.  These  gronps,  he  cqq- 
touds,  for  mnny  reasons,  only  very  slowly 
developed  the  ideaof  kinship,  the  primary  ooe 
being  that  as  they  held  their  wonieu'in  com- 
mon they  were  never  certain  of  relaticm* 
ship  except  throngti  the  mother's  side  aud 
this  practice  of  counting  from  the  muthar 
iflill  exists  timongst  the  Nairracein  Malabar. 
In  the  awful  struggle  which  primitive  miin, 
must  have  maintained  fur  existence,  it  was 
natural  that  tribes  badly  situated  lu  respects 
fiKid  should  consider  female  i^fimtti  w 
unisance,  and  kill  them  ouf,  as  very  many' 
tribes  do  now.  Wanting  wives,  tbey  would 
then  be  tempted  to  capLure  them  from  other 
tril«s  who  either  from  u  better  supply  of 
fund  or  a  slight  advance  in  civilization,  pos- 
sessed more  women,  and  they  could  only 
capture  them  in  battle.  Women  came,  there- 
foi-c,  to  be  regarded  as  booty,  and  liko  other 
booty  wei-o  hehl  in  common,  as  the  posses- 
sion, first  of  all,  of  the  tribe  which  eaptnred 
them,  and  afterwards,  as  tribes  gi-ew  larger, 
of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  capture. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  un- 
iiitelligiblo  fuct  that  the  marriage  ceremoiiiea 
of  almost  all  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized 
races  represent  capture,  the  form  having  en- 
dared  OS  an  etiquette  long  after  the  prautice 
ii.'|d  passed  away.  This,  too,  is  the  root  of 
that  strangest  of  all  practices,  strangest  be- 
cause apparently  opposed  to  the  fiercest  pa*, 
sions  of  ntan,  his  egotism  and  jealousy — poly- 
andry, lb  is  not  perhaps  opposed  to  his 
inherent  instincts,  though  some  thinkers 
have  contended  so,  for  there  are  still  tribes, 
such  as  the  Nicobar  race  who  have  absolutely 
no  sexual  laws,  any  more  than  the  animals, 
and,  even  in  civilized  Europe,  polyandry, 
under  the  guise  of  "  the  sin  of  great  cities" 
exists  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  theory 
of  kinship  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  very  slow  of  developmeut,  and  would 
attach  only  to  relationship  by  the  mother's 
side,  aud  Mr.  M'Leuuau  shows  by  a  mass 
of  evidence  that  this  was  the  earli^t  idea  of 
man,  most  nations  having  a  tradition  of  some 
one  reformer  who  abolished  it,  while  it 
flourishes  still  in  a  form  more  or  less  limited 
over  an  amazing  extent  of  the  eai-th's  sur- 
face. 

Polyandry  now  prevails  universallyiaTi  bet, 
is  common  in  the  Himalayan  and  Sub-Hi- 
malayan regions  adjoiningTibet;  iuthe  valley 
of  Kashmir,  iu  Spiti,  in  Ladak,  in  Kiste- 
war,in  Sii-mor,  in  theSivalik  i-ange,  in  Kosia; 
there  are  untuistakeable  traces  of  its  exist- 
euce,  till  recently,  in  Gurwhal,  Sylhet,  and 
Cachar,  aud  we  find  it  still  prevalent  among 
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tlie  Toda  of  the  Neilgberry  Hills,  the  Coorg 
of  Mysore,  and  the  Nair,  Ihe  Malere  and 
Polere  of  Malabar,  in  Ceylon  amongst  the 
Kandyan  race,  and  farther  east,  as  an  ancient 
though  now  almost  snpereeded  cuRtom,inNew 
21oaland,'in  one  or  two  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  and  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  Aleutian,  among  t^ie  Korrak 
to  the  north  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Crossing 
the  Rnsfiian  empire  to  ihe  west  side  we  find 
polyandry  among  the  Saporogian  Cossack. 
Polyandry  is  also  found  in  sereral  parts  of 
Africa  and  according  to  Humboldt  it  is  pre- 
valent in^Amcrica  among  the  tribes  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  he  vouches  for  its  former  pre- 
valence in  lABCerota,  ono  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  first  step  of  progress  seems  to  have 
been  from  promiscuity  to  polyandry,  Ihence 
to  polyjindry  such  as  Cajsar  found  in  Britain 
and  aa  exists  iu  Ti1>et  and  Coorg  and  Kandj, 
limited  to  brothers,  thenco  to  the  restricted 
form  known  to  the  Jews  and  early  Hindoos 
noticed  in  Buth  and  Manu,  in  which  only  the 
childless  widow  fell  io  the  brother,  and  finally 
to  ihe  pystera  of  regular  marringe  between 
pairs,  ending  nsually,  as  in  India,  in  exces- 
sively strict  rales  of  kinship.  Mr.  M'Lennan's 
.proposition  is  :that  the  pairing  ofi"  of  mankind 
which  we  call  marriage,  so  far  from  having 
been  the  original  form  of  society,  was  an 
enormous  step  in  civilization,  only  reached 
after  ages  of  progress,  and  after  the  strife  for 
subsistence  had,  by  the  discovery  of  agricnl- 
tare,  been  rendered  less  bitter,  so  easy  indeed 
fts  to  allow  the  less  fortanate  tribes  to  keep 
their  female  children  alive.  This  argament 
is  opposed  to  almost  all  previous  theories, 
bat  jb  is  put  forward  by  him  supported  by 
an  extraordinary  array  of  fants,  and  deserves 
the  attention  dae  to  any  specnlation  obvious- 
ly begun  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth. 
The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  of  conrse  not 
merely  to  ascertain  the  steps  in  the  history 
of  marriage  but  the  raueli  greater  point 
wfaefchar  man,  as  his  early  history  recedes 
under  investigation,  draws  nearer  to  or  re- 
cedes farther  from  the  brute.  Mr.  M'Lennan 
obvioasly  thinks  that  be  draws  nearer  to  it ; 
.that  there  was,  io  fact,  a  time  when  man  had 
.only  instincts  and  the  real  capacity  wJiieh 
separates  him  finally  from  the  animal,  the 
power  of  advancing  endlessly  towards  higher 
things..  We  can,  he  says,  trace  the  }ine  of 
Imman  progress  far  back  towards  bratisbness; 
Ending  as  we  go  back  the  noble  faculties 
peculiar  to  man  weaker  and  weaker  in  their 
manifestations,  producing  less  and  less 
efiect — at  last  scarcely  any  effect  at  all — 
upon  his  position  and  halnts.'  As  we  go 
bai^,  wo  find  more  and  more  in  men  the 
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traits  of  gregarious  auimals,  slighter 
slighter  indication  of  operative  intellect, 
among  other  grt^arioas  animals,  the  nni 
of  the  sexes  were  probably  in  theeBifi 
times  loose,  transitory,  and  in  somed 
proraiscnous. 

It  is  not  possible  to  learn  from  the  hi^ 
of  India,  all  the  raarriage  oostoma  prenifi 
ia  it.  Its  races,  from  the  most  ancieBt 
until  now,  have  kept  themselves  distinct  ft 
each  other  and  the  evidence  of  Ihe 
bhnrata,  of  the  Bamayana,  the  lostltots 
Manu,  the  Purnna  and  the  Veda,  can  cn^ 
accepted  as  relating  to  portions  of  the  i 
bitants.  AVheu  we  read  thatin  thcftiinoai 
dian  city  of  Vesali  '  mnrriago  was  forl»4 
and  high  rank  attached  to  tite  hidy  vbo 
office  as  cbief  of  the  courtesans.  Snch 
be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  or  local 
tion  of  which,  even  yet,  in  British  1 

there  ia  an  instance  in  the  town  of  

in  North  Canara.  It  is  stated  that  i 
Sakyamuni  in  his  old  age,  visited  Vesafi,* 
was  lodged  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
chief  of  the  courtesans,  who  drove 
visit  him,  attended  by  her  smte  iu 
carriages.  Having  approached  and 
down,  she  took  her  scat  on  one  ^de  of 
and  listened  to  a  discourse  on  Dharma. 
.  .  On  re-entering  the  town  she  mt* 
rnlers  of  Veaali,  gorgeously  apparelleJ. 
their  equipages  made  way  for  her. 
a.skcd  her  to  resign  to  t  hom  the  h 
entertaining  Sakya-muni,  hot  she  rrfi 
and  the  great  man  himself  when  soUci 
the  rnlers  in  person,  bIso  refascd  to 
his  engagements  with  the  Lady.*  This 
torn,  of  (be  temple  dancing  g^s  ad 
to  meet  a  great  man,  is  still  prevalent, 
they  ahow  this  honour  alike  to  a  Gov 
or  a  Bishop.  Unlal  recently.  Hie  Dera^ 
or  slaves  of  the  idols,  were  the  only  edoli 
women  in  India.  All  the  great  hindoo 
pies  have  bands  of  the  Deva-Dasa  al 
to  them  who  *  follow  their  trade 
pnblio  shame,  and  a  woman  bom 
adopted  by  ono  of  the  temple  slave 
not  held  to  pursue  a  shameless  v< 
though'  other  women  who  hav^  fallen 
good  repute  are  esteemed  diagraoefaL 
explanation  of  this,  howerer,  is  tki 
British  India,  every  person,  aceordii 
the  Institutes  of  Kbuin,  ia  pure  in  his  I 
own  vocation,  and  the  Dera-Dui 
tinue  the  old  ens  torn  of  the  cmnntry,  i 
solemn  religions  sanction ;  Uie  latter,  a 
contrary,  have  given  way  to  hiwless'i 
nations,  have  outraged  pnblic  feeIiBg% 
probably  broken  their  marriage  voMj 
brought  disgrace  on  their  families, 
present  day,  the  hindpQ  weaver 
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liiiirlepnt,  35  miles  from  Madrafi^  devote 
eldest,  daagliter  to  tbo  tt^tnplu  aud  all 
uf  liiudous  iu  time  of  trouble  ur  in 
of  ofTspiing,  TOW  tiiuir  girls  to  tha 
pies.  In  Auuieiit  Egypt,  Hgain,  it  would 
pear  that  iliegitimale  uliildreii  were,  under 
n  circarnbtaucM,  preferred  over  those 
in  wedlock, 
tir  John  Lubbock  farther  pcffnte  ont  that 
maaj  eases  tiie  excltuiive  uommou  pos- 
>n  of  a  wife   conld  ouir  be  legally 
ired  hj  a  tamporary  recoguitiou  of  the 
xtRtiug  ooramnnal  rights.     Thus  iu 
Ionia,  according  to  i^brodotm,  (Clio, 
erery  woman  was  compellfHl  to  offer 
lelf  once  in  the  temple  of  Veuus,  and 
after  doing  ao  was  she  considered  free 
larry,  the  same,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
^aw  in  Armenia.    (Strabo,  lib.  2.)  In 
parts   of  Cyprus,   also,  among  the 
amones  (Melpomene,   172)   and  other 
Mopian  tribes,  he  tells  xiA  there  was  a 
eimilar  custom,  and  Dulaare  asserts, 
it  existed  also  at  Carthage,  and  in 
nd  porta  of  Greece.   The  account  which 
iMdotos  gives  of  the  Lydiana,  thoDgh  not 
jfear,  seeniB  to  indioale  a  aimilar  law. 
rfieverend  Joseph  Roberts  relates  (p.  ix.) 
in  Madara,  Balaue  and  other  places, 
^ifal  virgins  used  to  go  to  the  temple 
in  their  lives  to  offer  themselves  in 
mr  of  the  goddess,  the  story  being  that  a 
had  converse  with  them.  Thatthe  special 
riage  was  an  infringement  of  these  cora- 
tl  rights,  for  which  some  compensation 
doe,  seems  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock  the  true 
UaUon  of  the  offerings  which  virgins 
so  geaeralty  compelled  to  make  before 
[  permitted  to  marry.  Among  the  Son- 
one  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes,  the 
li*geB  t&ke  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in 
ary.   Jfor  six  days,  alt  the  candidates 
■utrimony  live  together  in  promisoaons 
nbinaga;  after  which  only  are  the  sepa- 
tonples  regarded  as  having  established 
right  to  marry.    Sach  communism  is 
ttaced  iu  the  nte  of  Bandling  au  old 
l^  Orkney,    Shetland    and  Hebrides 
»,  as  in'^alea.    Iu  Scotland,  the  plan 
called  Hand-fasting.    In   Sparta,  the 
k  conrted  under  the  veil  of  night,  the 
>  being  aapposed  not  to  see  the  face  of 
Bistress  nutil  they  were  acknowledged 
and  wife. 

«  primeval  custom  of  capture  of  wives, 
ues  to  have  aymboUo  representatious. 
cW  Norse  for  nuuriage  is  quan-fang  or 
catching ;  the  German  is  Brnfc  lontii  or 
racing.  The  Bedoniu  unmistakoably 
  thente  of  majriage  by  capture  and 

Te  man  can  claim  to  marry  his  coujsin, 
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if  only  he  be  -willing  to  give  tLe  price  de- 
ujaiidcd  fur  her,  and,  amongst  tlio  maba- 
medp,ns  of  Arab  origin,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Indin,  to  wed  the  niatei  nal  nucle'u  daughter 
is  a  l  ecoguizod  right. 

In  Cii'caasia ,  weddings  ai-e  accompanied 
by  a  feabt,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bride- 
groom has  to  rush  io,  and,  with  the  help  ef 
a  few  daring  young  men,  carry  off  the  lady 
by  force,  and  I>y  this  process  she  becomes 
hia  lawful  irifc.  •  Acooxdiug  to  Spencer, 
another  important  part  of  the  ceremmi^ 
consists  in  the  bridegroom  drawing  his 
dagger  and  cnttiog  open  tbe  brido's  eorset.. 

Among  the  K^mnk,  Dr.  Hell  tells  na 
that,  alter  the  price  of  the  girl  has  been 
duly  agreed  on,  when  the  bridegroom  cornea 
with  bis  friends  to  carry  off  his  bride,  a 
sham  resistanco  is  always  made  by  the 
people  of  her  camp,  in  spite  of  which  she 
fails  not  to  be  borne  away  ou  a  richly  ca- 
parisoned horse,  with  loud  shouts  and  fen 
de  joie. 

Major  Balton  mentions  that  among  the 
ICol  of  Central  India,  when  tho  price 
of  a  girl  has  been  arranged  *  tho  bridegroom 
and  a  large  party  of  his  friends  of  both  sexes 
enter  with  much  singing  and  dancicg,  and 
sham  fighting  in  the  village  of  the  bride, 
where  they  meet  the  bride's  party,  and  are 
hospitably  entertained. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  tho  young  man's 
friends  assemble  outside  the  fields  where  the 
women  are  at  work,  and  rush  on  them  to 
capture  the  girl  ho  has  fixed  on,  carrying 
her' off  from  amongst  the  labourers,  though 
a  defeat  and  rescue  are  not  uucommou. 

Amongst  some  of  the  Mongol  tribes,  the 
girl  monuts  on  horseback  and  flees  pursued 
by  the  lover  who  only  detains  her  as  a  wife 
if  he  overtake  her.  The  gu-1  is  first  mount- 
ed, and  rides  off  at  full  speed.  Her  lovdr 
pursues  -,  if  he  overtake  her,  sho  becomes 
his  wife,  and  tho  marriage  is  consummated 
on  the  spot ;  after  this  she  returns  with  him 
to  his  tent.  Hat  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  woman  does  not  wish  to  marry  the 
person  by  whom  she  is  pursued  ;  in  which 
case,  she  will  not  suffer  him  to  overtake 
her.  And  Dr.  Clarke  was  assured  that  no 
instance  occurs  of  a  Kalmok  girl  being 
thus  caught,  unless  she  have  a  partiality  to 
the  pursued.  Among  the  Tuugus  and 
Kamchkadate,  says  Ernan,  a  matrimonial 
engagement  is  not  definitively  arranged 
and  concluded  until  the  suitor  has  got  the 
better  of  hia  beloved  by  foroe,  and  has  torn 
her  clothes.'  Attacks  on  women  arc  not 
allowed  to  Bo  avenged  by  blood,  imless  they 
take  place  within  the  court  or  bouse.  The 
man  is  not  regarded  as  to  J>tame,  if  t^e 
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■woman  have  venfcorcd  to  leave  her  natnral 
place,  the  eacred  and  protectJug  hearth.' 
Pallaa  observes  that  in  h'»  time,  ma^a^e 
by  capture  prevailed  also  among  the  Samoy- 
ede. 

Tfao  Jakun  races  of  Mala<;ca  are  badly 
dressed,  many  of  the  women  have^only  a 
fiaroug,  and  if  they   are  married,  a  ring, 
the  necessary  .present  of  the  hnsband  be- 
fore marriage.     The  greateir  part  of  the 
in«n  hare  nothii^  bnt  a  strip  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  terap  tree,  beaten  into  a  aort  of 
cloth  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  called  a 
flabaring,  round  their  loins ;  part  of  this 
coraea  down  in  front,  is  drawn  between  the 
legs  and  fastened  behind.    Their  marri^^ 
are  ordinarily  celebrated  abont  the  month  of 
Jaly  and  Angnst  when  frnits  are  plentifal. 
The  bridegroom  frequents  for  some  time  the 
house  of  his  intended  and  when  he  has  ob- 
tained her  consent,  he  makes  a  formal  de- 
mand to  the  father.    A  day  is  then  appoint- 
od  and  an  entertainment  is  prepared,  more 
or  loAs  solemn,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  two  contraoting  parties,  and  their  rank 
in  the  tribe.    When  the  day  of  the  marriage 
is  arrived,  the  bridegroom  repairs  to  the 
liouse  of  the  bride's  father,  where  the  whole 
tribe  is  assembled.    The  dowry  given  by 
the  man  to  his  intended  is  delivered,  and 
must  consist  at  least  of  a  silver  or  copper 
ring,  a  few  eubit.8  of  cloth  :  perhaps  a  pair 
of  bracelets,  nr  other  ornaments,  a^d  furni- 
ture are  added.   Sometimes  the  woman  pre- 
sents also  some  gifts  to  her  intended  and 
than  the  bride  ia  delivei>ed  by  her  father  to 
the  bridegroom.    Amongst  some  tribes  there 
ia  a  dance,  in  t;he  midst  of  which  the  bride 
eli5ct  darts  off  int.o  the  forest  followed  by  the 
bridegroom,  .a  chase  ensues  daring  which, 
should  the  youth  fall  down,  or  letam  unsuc- 
cessful, ho  is  met  with  the  jeers  and  mwri- 
mcnts  ef  the  whole  party,  4nd  the  'match  is 
declared  off.    A  European   who  inhabited 
Pahang  many  years,  said  that  during  the 
banquet  a  largo  fire  is  kindled,  all  the  con- 
gregation standing  as  witnesses  :  the  bride 
ran»  round  the  firo  till  canght  up  by  the 
groom.    AmongRt  these  Jakun  races  adul- 
tery is  punishable   by  death.     It  is  not 
allowed  to  keep  more  than  one  wife.  Only 
one  was  seen  wlio  had  two,  and  he  was  cen- 
snred  and  despised  by  the  whole  tribe.  A 
man  can  divorce  his  wife  and  take  another. 
If  the  divorce  is  proposed  by  the  husband, 
he  loses  the  dowry  he  has  given  to  the 
woman;  if  the  woman  ask  tho  divorce,  she 
mnst  return  the  dowry  she  received.  The 
children  follow  the  father  or  the  mother  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes,  if  young  they  follow 
the  mother.    In  their  marriages,  the  youth 
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arranges  with  the  girl's  parents,  bat  tin 
ceremonial  reminds  us  of  tl>e  old  tale  of 
Hipponicnes  and  Atajauto.  If  the  tribe  in 
on  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  stream,  the  dam«el 
is  givon  a  canoe  and  a  double  bladed  paddle 
and  allowed  a  start  of  seme  distance,  the 
suiter,  aimilariy  equipped,  starts  off  in  chase. 
If  he  succeed  in  overtaking  her,  she  be- 
comes his  wife,  if  not  the  marriage  ia  broken 
off.  Bat  the  chase  is  generally  a  short  ooe^ 
for  thongh  tlte  maiden's  arms  are  atroiy, 
her  heart  is  soft  and  her  nature  warm  am 
she  becomes  a- willing  captive.  If  the  mar- 
riage take  plaee  where  no  stream  is  near,  a 
round  cirele  of  a  ceitein  siae  is  formed.  The 
damsel  is  stripped  of  nil  bujb  awaistbaad, 
given  half  the  circle's  start  in  advance,  and 
if  she  succeed  in  running  three  t-imea  rowid 
before  the  suitor  come  up  with  her,  she  is 
entitled  to  remain  a  vit^in :  if  not,  sfaa 
must  consent  to  the  bonds  o£  raatrimony; 
as  in  the  other  case,  bat  few  untslrip  thw 
lovers. 

According  to  Mohan  Lai,  the  Sikh  Jab 
are  polyaiidrons,  and  one  brothm*  ta>kes  Iub 
brother's  wife  but  in  saying  tlus  he  seeni  to 
allnde  to  the  custom  of  Gnrao,  also  mittea 
karao,  seemingly  from  *'  karasa,'*  to  caoseio 
do,  the  term  given  among  the  Jat,  Goqjor, 
Ahir,  and  other  races  and  tribes  in  westsni 
Hiadustan  to  coucubinage   generally,  bit 
more  especially  to  marriages  of  widows  with 
the  brother  of  a  decea.sed  Imaband.  The 
practice  which  is  also  known  to  theeastmrd 
by  the  name  of  Oorhuree,  in  the  Deoesow 
Bttt'hee;  and,  in  other  provinces,  by  tb« 
name  of  Dhnreecba,   is    followed  amoif 
these  classes,  but  is  not  very  epenly  oonfen- 
ed  even  among  them,  as  some  degree  of  di»- 
credib  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it.  Itisosly 
younger  brothers  who  form  these  coonee- 
tions,  elder  brothers  being  prohibited  ft€a 
marrying  their  younger  brothers*  vridoni 
but  among  the  Jat  of  Delhi  even  this  is 
prohibited.    The  practice  has  been  coidinQD 
among  several  nations  of  the  East.  Tbe 
Jews  followed  this  custom,  and  in  Egj-p^ 
was  admitted  fora  ohildless  widow  to  cobalHl' 
with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  hasbud. 
When  the  laws  of  Menu  were  enacted,  Coiao 
appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  institii- 
tionbatas  is  not  unnsaal  with  the  lo^- 
tutes,  there  is  much  oontradiotion  hetveen 
the  ouactraent-s  r^ating  to  it.    From  s  etw- 
aideration  of  all  the  passages  on  .the  salgwt, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  tin  pwnt- 
on  which  the  legality  tamed.    He  whoww 
begotten  according  to  law  on  ihe  wife  of* 
man  deceased,  or  impotent,  or  di«)rd««4 
after  the  due  authority  given  to  her,is<»|W 
the  lawful  son  ofthew3;e  CCh.,IX,T.17«.) 
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llift  fact  (if  Dranpadi  marrying  ilie 
Piindoo  Ijroiliora.  we  learn  that  polyau- 
moDtliave  prevailed  nnioiigist  the  heroes 
it  fHTicid  ;  niiii  if  polyandry,  the  prac- 
(jnTan         no  doabt.,  i!ot. uncommon  : 
,  thcf  cmnpilcT  of  ihe  Mababharata, 
wan  IninRoir  oppoint'ed  to  raise  np 
iti^  to  liiin  dcccfued  brother.    There  Ir 
pa  nil  circumstance  which  ao  ati-ongty 
ihe  iiovilioriL  deRcenh  of  the  deilied 
,  un  i\ua  nin.rrihge.    Herodotus  tells 
t  the  pniclice  prevailed  among  the 
ic  SnrlliiatiK,  na  it  does  at  present 
the  Bluilim.    The  practice  is  adopted 
r  the  Nair  of  Malabar,  between  whom 
»e  pcci|p1e  of   the  Himalaya  Wilson 
tbti  oli^iinro  TCvttiges  of  a  connection, 
on^ft  tlie  Jilt,  Goojor,  and  Aliir,  cbil- 
jorti  Cnnt'i  nre  considered  legitimate, 
aro  £>jiUtl(nj  to  iiiheritaoijce  accordingly, 
'ren  bt'^nttpn  by  the  woman  previona 
ran,  except  in  the  case  of  fraternal 
arc  kiioKii  by  the  name  of  Kndhe- 
ind  do  nt>t  inherit  the  property  of  the 
r-iu*law. 

LitL'fip,  gf  nil  classes,  look  npon  their 
AS  npnn  a  r:iil.brDl  aervant ;  &  Japanese 
er  knciwn  to  beat  his  wife.  It  is  a  custom 
g»t  some  Jiipnnese  fo  take  a  woman  a 
weelcR  dti  trial  before  deciding  npun 
'ner  to  miirry  lier  or  not.    The  Japanese 
cerernniiy  is  very  simple.  The 
end  bride- If  room  drink  wine  with  each 
thrcn  tinier,  exchanging  cnps  with 
ilher  every  time,  in  the  pi-esence  of  a 
plect  frieiidtj ;  after  which  the  young 
geia  her  tenth  blackened,  and  she  is 
for  better  and  for  worse, 
ong'st  l!ie  loaliomednti  women  of  India, 
uiistiini  IE)  followed  of  blackening 
'deB  lc€lh  with  missee  on  marriage, 
never  use  it  before  their  wedding 
und  it  is  by  llie  black  mark  in  the  cre- 
betwemi  ilie  teeth,  occasioned  by  the 
lion  of  the  miasee,  that  a  woman  can 
rved  lo  bo  married  or  not. 
g  tlie   Alicia  of  the  Philippine 
wlieii  .1  man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl, 
^entfl  senil  lier  before  snnrise  into  the 
Slie  Iiag  n»  hour's  start,  after  which 
rer  goes  to  seek  her.    If  he  6nd  her 
rinj?  fier  back  before  sonset,  the  mar- 
»B  ncknowk'dged  ;  if  not,he  mnstaban- 

11  cUlTll  lltT, 

cu.stom  of  capture  is  also  t«  be  traced 
rif-e  of  liftinn^  the  bride  over  the  door- 
whit;]!  Iiiis  prevailed  in  such  different 
«faiit  vacen  as  the  Romans,  Redskins 
ijtdit,  the  C'hincse  and  the  Abyssinians. 
also,  pprhaps  the  honey  moon  of  Eng- 
,  during  whit'ij  Ihe  bridrgroom  keeps  his 
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bride  awny  from  her  relatives  nnd  frien^r  ; 
hence  oven,  perhnpp,  as  Mr..  M'licnnnn  snjK 
jtoRes,  the  sbpper  is  in  mock  anger  thrown 
after  the  departing  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  Bible  kIiowr  a  progressive  change 
in  the  Jewish  views  on  women.  Ab  tha 
outset,  the  right  of  woman  to  choose  her 
lot  seems  to  have  been  wholely  disregarded, 
as  Abraham  twice  permitted  Pliaroah  to 
have  Sara,  Judah  condemned  kis  daughter- 
inlaw  to  he  burned  and  God  threatened  to 
give  David's  wives  to  his  neighbours  or  to 
his  son.  Mich  a]  was  transferred  to  PhnHi 
from  David  by  Saul,  who  had  quarrelled  - 
with  David,  and  kings  habitually  succeeded 
to  their  predecepsors'  wives. 

Among  the  Hebrew  people  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Abmham^  monogamy  was  re- 
cognized an  the  only  legitimate  state  of 
things.  The  elevated  conception  of  marriago 
presented  in  the  record  of  the  creation,  tes- 
tifies to  a  most  profound  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  monogamy  as  the  most  intimate 
possible  union  of  two  persons.  The  canticle 
is  a  song  of  wedded  love  and  fidelity.  Poly- 
gamy was  not  prohibited  amongst  the  He- 
brews, bat  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
terrible  sei-aglio  customs  depicted  in  Judges 
and  institntedby  Davidand  Solomon  as  regal. 

In  later  Jewish  history,  the  idea  came  to 
be  that  it  was  better  for  a  woman  to  be  a 
transferable  concnbine  than  to  die  an  old 
maid,  and  virginity  and  childlcEsness  were 
the  only  lots  bewailed  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment regime.  A  writer  in  the  Westminister 
Review  observes  that  wherever  the  regime 
has  been  theocratic,  as  in  the  Jewish  and 
Papal  theocracies,  there  woman  has  fared 
the  worst :  and  her  portion  has  been  mosti 
favourable  wherever  a  strong  rongh  moral 
sense  of  individnal  right  as  in  pagan  Greece 
and  Rome  has  been  dominant.  In  pagan 
Rome,  seclusion  was  not  known,  but  on  its 
change  to  Christianity  this  became  prevalent, 
divorce  became  impracticable,  and  while 
woman,  theologically,  was  pronounced  to  be 
Qaeen  of  Heaven  and  Mother  of  God,'  she 
became  a  mere  chattle  of  her  hnsband. 

Some  of  the  Indian  races  are  not  permit- 
ted to  marry  amongst  the  same  linenge 
while  other  races  marry  their  near  blood 
relatives.  The  Kocch  are  forbidden  to  marry 
excepting  within  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Yerkala  of  Southern  India, 
tlie  first  two  daughters  of  a  family  may  be 
claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for 
his  sons.  The  valne  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at 
twenty  pagodas.  The  maternal  uncle's  right> 
to  the  first  two  danghters  is  valued  at  eighty 
out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  is  carried  out 
thus; — if  he  urge  his  preferential  claim, and 
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marry  his  own  bods  to  his  nieces,  he  payft 
fof  each  only  twelru  p^odaa  ;  and  situitar- 
Ijr,  if  he,  from  not  faaviug  sons  or  any  other 
canw^  forego  his  claim  he  receives  eight 
pagodas  o(  the  twenty  paid  to  tho  gti-ls' 
pai-euta  by  anybody  else  who  may  marry 
them. 

The  Doingnak,  a  branch  of  the  Chokma, 
appear  to  have  been  eudogamona.  Captain 
Lewin  mentions  that  daring  tho  chiefship  of 
Jaimbnz  Khan  about  178^,  the  chief  parsed 
au  order  that  the  Doinguak  should  inter' 
luarry  with  the  tribe  in  general.  This  was 
contrary  to  auuient  onstom,  and  caused  dis- 
content and  erentnally  a  break  in  the  tribe. 

The  Kalaug  of  Java,  who  have  some  claiib 
to  be  regarded  the  aborigines  of  the  island, 
are  also  endogamons,  and  when  a  man  asks  a 
girl  in  marriage  he  mast  prove  descent  from 
their  peculiar  stock. 

The  Hautchn  Tartar  race  forbid  marria^s 
between  those  whoso  family  names  are  dif- 
ferent, lu  Gnam  brothers  and  sisters  nsed 
to  intermarry,  and  it  is  even  stated  that  such 
unions  were  preferred  as  being  most  nataral 
and  proper.  Kndogamy  would  seem  to  hare 
prevailed  ia  the  ^mdwioh  Islands  and  in 
Kew  Zealand,  where,  as  Yate  xoenbions, 
*  great  opposition  is  made  to  any  one  taking, 
except  for  some  political  pnrpose,  a  wife  from 
another  tribe ;  so  that  snob  intermarriages 
seldom  occur.' 

Amongst  tho  brahmina,  and  rajputs  of 
British  India,  throughout  Western  and 
Eastern  Africa,  in  Circassia,  Hiudostau, 
Tartary,  Siberia,  China,  and  Anstralia,  as 
well  as  in  north  and  aoath  America,  marri- 
ages take  place  between  persons  of  different 
tribes.  Barton  says  that  *some  clans  of  the 
Somali  will  not  mairy  one  of  the  same,  or 
even  of  a  oonsangnineoos,  family ;  and  tbe 
Bakalari  haf  e  the  same  rale.  In  India,  the 
Warali  tribea  are  divided  into  aectiona  and 
no  man  may  marry  a  woman  belonging  to 
his  own  section.  In  the  Magar  tribes 
the  same  rule  prevails.  Col.  Dalton  tells  us 
that  the  Ho,  Moondab,  and  Oraonare  divid- 
ed into  clans  or  keeli,  and  may  not  take  to 
wife  a  girl  of  tbe  same  keeli.'  The  Garrow 
are  divided  into  mahari,'  and  a  man  may  not 
marry  a  girl  of  bis  own  *  mahari.'  Mr. 
M'Onllooh  relates  that  the  Manipnr  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  hilla  round  Mun- 
nipnr,  theKonpooi,  Mow,  Maram,  and  Mnr- 
T^gt  divided  into  fonr  families,  Koomral 
'**oang,  Anf»om,  and  Ningthaja,  A  member 
Jj^oiny  of  these  families  may  nmrry  a  mem- 
b^jit  »aoy.  other,  but  Ae  intermarriage  of 
2no|ldr6i>,  of  the  siime  family  is  strictly  prohi- 
M|-»^ing  Who  Toda  race,  according  to  Metz, 
the  mother  into  five  distinct  claaaos,  known 
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by  the  names  Peiky,  Pekkan,  Kuttaii, 
nae,  aud  Tudy ;  of  which  the  lirst  iare; 
as  the  most  aristocmtio.    Thrae  cta^aet 
□ot  even  iutertnarry  witt)  each  utfaer,  and 
thurefnre  nevai'  lose  their  dtstiucUTe 
ractei-istics.    General  Campbell  aud 
Macphei-son  mention  that  the  Kho&d 
it  aa  degrading  to  bestow  their  dangb 
marriage  ou  men  of  their  own  tribe; 
sider  ic  more  manly  to  seek  their  «i' 
a  distant  country,  and  rcgnrd 
between  people  of  the  same  tribe  as 
and  pnnirihaUe  with  daatii.  The 
aooordiog  to  Dr.  Hdl  we  divided  into 
and  no  man  can  marry  a  woman  of  the 
horde  ;  the  bride,  says  Bergman,  is  kl 
chosen  from  another   Stook ;  *  amon^ 
Dubet,  for  iristaooe  from  the  Torgot 
and  among  the  Toigot  from  the  Dabet 
The  same  custom  prevails  among 
cassian    and   the  Samoyed.  The 
regard  it  as  a  crime  to  marry  a  w 
the  same  family  or  even  of  the  samo 

Polygamy  lias  prevailed  in  Asia 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  bnt  ss  a 
it  has  been  practised  only  amongst  ths 
and  loxarions,  or  by  those  whose  first 
gave  no  ofaildren,  or  anurngBt  tribea 
traditions  and  cnstoms  eompeUed 
raise  np  seed  to  their  deceased 
The  Veda,  however,  recognise  moi 
marriages,  the  union  of  one  man 
woman,  as  the  natural  state ;  hnsfaaml 
wives    are    described  in    tbe  lUg 
(Mand.  I,  Hymn  131,  Y.S; also Hyraa 
presenting  their  oblations  two  and  t 
gether  aud  at  another  place  (Mvid.!!,  HH 
39)  a  hnsband  and  a  wife  are  given 
other  iliastratious  of  pairs.    Ou  tbe 
hand,  (Hand,  I,  Hymn  126,)  ayoimg 
named  Kakahint,  oelebvates  tbe 
of  a  rajah  who  had  given  him 
danghtei«  in  marri^e.    In  ancient 
amongst  the  monntaiu  tribes,  on  tbe 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  known  as  Qai 
aud  supposed  to  be  tJie  modem 
the  practice   was  at   one  time 
amongst  the  kshatrya  tribes,  of  £»: 
union  by  mntnal  consent,  and 
together  withoatany  preliminary  cere: 
The  Imthmauical  legislator  Mana  (Ck 
V.  26-B2-41)  recognises  tbe  legatitf  of 
marriages,  bat  declares  none  bnt  tiie 
trya  roco  may  contract  them,  be 
them  as  base  unions,  the  dEkgnn^oS 
will  act  cmellyr  speak  vntrntlirally 
abhor  the  Vedas.  Sot^  naiom,— iatto 
sent  day,  are  not  4rnown  to  oecnr. 
two  youuger  sons  oFking  SantanO' 
Viryadied  ohildless,  the  Maha  Bbarata 
tious  that  Viohitrn  Vuya's  widow  ~ 
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Sltiahma  sayiTig  "  take  the  rAjRh's  widows, 
C  pv&y  yon,  and  raise  np  sons  that  shall  be 
4o  him  as  his  own  sons,*'  and  being  refased, 
in  eonieqnence  of  his  vow,  how  can  I  do  this 
4liin|f  ?  ham  I  not  vowed  a  vow  that  I  would 
naver  become  the  father  of  cbildren  by  any 
womftD,'  aba  Reat  for  Iter  own  kinflinao, 
"VynoA,  to  whom  wan  born  the  blind  Dhrita- 
raabtra,  Panda  and  Vidora.  This  jmctice 
atf  identical  with  tbat  of  the  Jewsj  as  den* 
cribed  in  Rath. 

In  most  nonntriee,  man  has  arrngated  t-o 
diimself  a  iMporiority  over  womnn  and  iins 
regarded  her  doty  to  bo  to  rabmit  to  mnn'R 
•decisions.  Bat  the  ancient  Britons,  as  also 
some  or  the  Median  Cantons,  tlie  Pict:,  and 
4Jie  Gete  were  polyandmas  and  the  cnstom 
•8  traceable  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
Ill  tlte  present  day  polyandrons  rites  prevail 
«a  Thibet:,  in  Cashmir,  in  the  Jliraalaya, 
4hmoag8t  the  Tada,  tba  Coorg,  tbo  Nair,  the 
Kandyan  nca,  ia  Ceylon,  also  in  New 
Zealand  and  aome  of  the  Polynesian  islands, 
«ti  the  Aleattan  Archipelago,  among  the 
Koryak,  the  S«porogian  Kasak,  on  the  Ori- 
<ioko,  amongst  the  iro4j[nois  in  parts  of  Afri- 
'CR,  and  in  Lancerota. 

The  origin  the  pelyandric  castom  has 
been  referred  to  tite  oommvnist  practice 
.  atill  in  force  anongst  biiidus,  with  respect 
4x>  all  pi'opeiiy  and  earnings,  for  where  smali 
pnrcels  of  land  wwe  to  be  sabdivided 
amongst  iamilies,  itwas  of  consequence  that 
4>Ue  members  should  eantiniie  limited.  The 
Aoareity  c»f  women  amongst  a  military  class 
■of  foreign  immigrants  and  the  absence  of 
brothers  on  pasturing  expeditions  wliilst 
others  atayed  at  home  have  also  been 
pointed  to. 

The  Mahsbharata,  reflates  that  Panda  with 
money  and  jewels,  pnrehased  Madri  from 
lier  brother  Salya,  king  of  Mndra.  Bet 
in  former  times  the  princesses  of  some  parts 
of  India  appear  to  hare  enjoyed  the  privi- 
of  seLeebing  a  hnsband  from  amongst 
A  nnmber  of  snitors  assembled  fur  the  pur- 
pose at  a  Rwayambara  or  tonrnament.  In  tlie 
Institutes  or  Mann  (Book  III  rer.  27)  eight 
^iiffereat  forras  of  marriage  are  mentioned, 
bat  tfaia  right  of  selection  is  iiotoneof  them. 
In  the  9tk  book,  ver.  Q,  ibere  is  an  allusion 
to  it,  bnt  it  ia  doubtful  whether  iliis  has  re- 
ferenee  to  any  hot  the  oomoieroial  and  aervile 
claases.  Three  years  let  a  damsel  wait 
thongh  she  be  narriagoahle.  After  that  time 
let  her  ehoose  forherselfa  bridegroom  of  cqnal 
rank."  In  Kalidasa'scelebratied  poom,  cnlled 
B-agbuvansa,  there  is  a  beantifal  description 
of  tiie  Sirayamrara  of  Indamati,  sister  of 
tlta  king  of  Vidarbba,  in  which  she  chooses 
Aja,  tha  son  o£  Sagfau,  oat  of  a  huge  as- 
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semblage  of  i-oyal  suitors.  In  professor 
Johnson's  Selections  from  the  Mahabliarata 
we  have  an  acoonnt  of  the  Sway  am  vara  of 
Drapadi,  the  danght«r  of  Dmpada  king  of 
Panchnia,  and  afterwards  the  common  wife 
of  the  five  Panda  princes. 

In  Sonth  Malabar,  descent  (o  sons  is  the 
law,  bat  in  North  Malabar,  the  Nair,  the 
carpenter,  brass-smith,  binck-smith,  and 
gi>ld-8mith  artizans,  the  'J'iyar,  who  are 
toddy  drawers,  nnd  tho  Mookwa  who  are 
fishermon,  aro  all  poljandris^s  and  des- 
cent of  property  goes  in  the  female  line. 
In  North  Malabar  this  law  of  descent  ia 
called  Marnma  ka-tayam,  and  the  maliome- 
dan  Mopla  has  or)nformed  to  this  nsage.  In 
Ganara,  a  similar  law  called  Alya-Ssntana, 
or  nephew  inheritance,  prevails  and  is  in 
pracrioo  more  strictly  carried  oat  than  in 
Noi*th  Malabar.  In  North  Malabar  tbe  ad- 
herents to  Marnmo-ka-tayam  form  nnifed 
family  oomrauTiities  termed  1'arwaad.  The 
senior  member  of  whatsoever  branch  is  the 
head  of  the  family  and  is  termed  Kamaven; 
the  other  members  are  etyled  Anandraven. 
The  remotest  meniTier  is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  tho  family  and  entitled  to  maintenance 
if  living  nnder  subordination  to  the  head  of 
the  family  and  taking  part  in  their  religious 
observances  ;  for  the  women  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  tho  state  of  widow-hood  as 
existing  elsewhere,  whether  in  alliauce  with 
men  or  not,  they  reside  in  their  own  families. 
Tlie  Nair  marries  before  he  is  ten  years  of 
age,  bnt  though  he  supports,  he  new  As- 
sociates with  his  wife  who  receives,  at  her 
pleasure,  any  men,  provided  they  be  not  of 
lower  birth.  Gonseqnent  oa  this  fonn  of 
descent,  a  Kair  does  not  know  who  his  fiithcr 
is.  In  law,  property  is  held  to  vest  in  tbe 
females  only:  practically  the  males  are  co- 
sharers  with  the  femnles.  -  In  default  of 
males,  females  succeed  to  the  management 
of  the  family  pn^rty.  In  some  families, 
the  ntanagoment  devolves  on  tliem  preferably 
to  the  males  and  the  senior  femi^e  takes  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  to 
convey  property  from  father  to  son,  arising 
from  the  gradual  abandonment  of  polyao- 
dnsm.  The  connubial  oonaeetion  in  ques- 
tion is  called  in  Malabar  **  g^na-dosham,'* 
— "  gnona"  good  "  dosham,"  evil  (for  better 
for  worse^.  In  Tmvaneor^  it  is  styled 
"  munda-viwga,"  viz  :  maodu'  cloth  "  vanga" 
receiving,  wliere  the  girl  taken  is  of  ripe 
age  and  her  consent  must  be  obtained:  Per- 
sona^ acquaintance  thus  precedes  the  nniorr. 
The  hour  select-ed  in  8  P.  M.  ;  there  is  an  as- 
semblage of  friends;  the  man  presents  the* 
woman  wit-h  a  "  mnndu"  or  white  ara^ii' 
olotb,  ia  a  ooruer  of  whi^  in  North  Mala- 
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bar,  a  small  sam  of  raoue/  ia  tied.  The  girl 
either  goes  to  the  man's  house,  or  r*maiu8 
in  her  own  aud  is  visited  by  him  there. 
Kach  party  ia  unrestricted  as  to  the  number 
of  saoh  Qourieotions  tliat  may  be  formed,  bat 
these  oi-diuarily  do  nob  eiceed  two  or  three. 
The  desoeut  4ieiug  ia  the  female  liaot  the 
parentage  of  HiB  father  is  imtiiaterial.  The 
marama-k»-tayam  law  is  not  fuHowed  iu 
North  Malabar  by  the  Aka-Podwa),  a  class 
of  pagoda  servants,  nor  by  the  brHhiiiius  of 
Nortli  MiUiibar  or  of  Caiiura,  but  in  Tnivau- 
core  law  only  the  eldudt  brother  of  a  biah- 
mtu*8  faruily  is  allowed  to  maixy  with  his 
equal  the  other  brothet-s  fui-m  other  con* 
iiexioiiH.  Ill  the  Tuluva  country,  the  brah- 
min widow  can  derobe  herself  to  tlte  tunipje, 
and  reside  oat»de  or  inside  its  wails.  If 
within  the  walls,  she  is  a  servmit  of  the  idol 
and  receives  the  visits  of  men  of  her  own 
caste  only  :  the  ofispring  of  such  if  boys  are 
called  ]m>ylar,  and  the  girls  are  married  to 
them.  Bnt  if  she  elect  to  Teside  outside  the 
wall  she  most  pay  a  muutlily  sum  to  the 
pagoda  and  may  cohabit  with  any  man  of 
pure  descent. 

Amongst  the  Siah  poali  Kafir,  the  marri- 
age ceramonies  are  exU'einuly  Biuiple,cunsist- 
ing  merely  of  procuring  two  twigs,  or  rods, 
of  the  respoctive  height  of  the  bride  aud 
bridegroom,  and  tying  them  to<^«ttior.  They 
are  then  presented  to  the  couple,  who  pre- 
sei've  them  with  much  care,  so  long  as  limy 
find  it  agreeable  or  convenient  to  live  to- 
gether. If  desirous  to  separate,  the  twi<fs 
are  broken  aud  the  loarriage  is  dissolved. 

With  the  baddhist  races  of  Tibet,  and 
Barmah^nMniage  is  more  readily  contracted, 
and  the  tie  more  easily  broken.  Iu  Burmah 
marriage  and  concubinage  are  regarded  as 
civil  contracts,  and  all  breaches  are  pun- 
ished by  finen,  seduction  is  also  punishable 
by  a  fine.  Girl  marriages,  ns  iu  India,  are 
uukuown  in  Burmah,  and  a  Burmese  girl  is 
courted  aud  won.  The  period  of  the  day 
between  eight  iu  the  evening  aud  midnight, 
is  called  courting  time  during  which  the 
girls  receive  five  or  six  admirers,  who  act  as 
a  check  to  each  other.     The  women  wear  as 
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in  any  part  of  India,  the  moat  recent  notioe 
of  it  being  that  at  p.  163,  related  by  the 
Uevd.  Mr.  Koberte. 

Hindus,  in  sickness,  at  mnrriagcs  uid 
other  ceremonial  occasions,  loose  a  ball 
which  thenceforward  rambles  at  will  wichoot 
au  owner.  These  haanfe  Uie  market  plaoM 
and  landing  placed,  and  large  towns  sach  as 
Benares,  the  Baah,  Sanrh  and  SiHii  or 
widows  bnlls  are  nnmeroas.  The  bnlls  nn 
generally  in  good  condition,  are  often  in  ths 
way  but  rarely  inisuhievung. 

The  fuir  inmate  uf  the  mnliomedaD  harem, 
whom  we  pictui-e  to  ourselves  couveraing 
with  her  lover  in  language  too  dulicato  nnd 
refined  to  be  ejcpressed  by  anything  else  bnt 
flowers,  uses  ordintirily  words  wbicli  would 
shock  the  ears  of  even  the  most  deprand 
amongst  the  people  of  England. 

Maim  says,  there  are  eight  forms  of  tits 
nuptial  ceremony  used  by  the  fuur  classes, 
gomo  good  and  some  bad  in  this  world  asd 
in  the  next,"    They  arc  termed 


Brahma.         {  Prajapati.  Bacuhnsa. 
Dcvu.  I  Asura.  Pisacha. 

Rishi.  I  Gtuidharvah. 

Miinn  says  *'  the  firab  six  ceremonies  in 
direct  order  are  by  some  litM  :ls  viili-l  eii  tl"' 
caseof  a  priest,  Ac.,  Ac.    Jl^irLn   m  U-i  ly  n-- 
probates  tlie  idea  of  Gandhiu  rnli  hhhtl:!^^'. 
In  Chap,  m  piira-  32  he  enyn  timl  l>y  i-h* 
'Bmhma,  Deva,  Kishi  and  Prajupid  ':'»r< 
riages,  only  are  boi*n  sons  iltij  rntntHl  ilic 
Yeda,  learned  men,  beloved  by  ihe  learav^' 
adorned  with  beauty  and  with  the  qnsl>t)i  of 
goodness,  weulfchy,  etc.  etc.,  pcrlortniiijf  tA 
daties  and  living  a  hundred  ycara ;  wbtb 
from  the  other  fonr  marriageo  ure  prudvi^ 
sous  acting  ornelly,  speaking  falsely,  f^i^oaf*' 
ring  the  Veda  and  the  dnlafl^  pnt^^dribed  ifr 
it."    And  further  he  decln^  s  t\\M 
son  of  a  brahma  marriage,  mi    wW'i:  hy  thv 
first  ceremony,  i-edeems  froiij       if  lif 
form  virtuous  acts,  ten  am^ v^tui  h,  leu 
cendauts  and  himgelf  thetwLrttv  lir-t  [wi"- 
sou.    A  son  born  of  a  wifu  iiy  tin?  L'cw 
nuptials,  redeems  seven  and  sevuji  in  [ir^'l  *^^ 
and  lower  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the  ArdltRi 
a  petticoat  a  gay  coloured  cloth,  which  just  three  and  three;  of  a  wife  IjiJ^lbv  ff^'F*^, 
wraps  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  tyah^six  and  six. 


opens  at  every  step,  and  this  costume  was 
adopted  to  attract  the  men. 

According  to  Qrosse,  (Histoira  Abregee 
des  Galtes,  Vol.  I,  p.  431),  and  particularly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  vit^^tna  were 
at  one  time  compelled  before  marriage  to 
present  themselves  in  the  temples  dedicated 
to  Ja^^rnant,  and  the  same  is  said  to  hnve 
been  customary  in  Pondicherry  and  Goa. 
There  ia  no  similar  custom  known  at  present, 


"  From  the  blameless  nnpMid  fite  of  ntff' 
springs  a  blameless  progeny ;  froin  tha  >*■ 
prehonsible,  a  repi-ehensible  otTdprLiig:  ^ 
mankind,  therefore,  studiously  ATOtd  lioitS^j 
pable  forms  of  marriage. 

"  By  culpably  marriage,  &c-,  g™** 
families  are  sunk  to  a  low  state. 

A  marriage  procession  in  tbo  Noirth-ff^ 
o(  India  has  many  elements  diSbmt 
those  in  Bengal.   The  moaths  uf-  A|«t^' 
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being  eonsidered  as  the  knost  anKpicfont 
■aason  for  marriage,  hymeneal  pnxieBsions 
may  now  foe  daily  witnessed  in  any  of  the 
great  citiaa  of  the  I9orth-West.  The  bride* 
Ktoom,  instead  of  being  carried  in  a  pahua- 
qnia  and  followed  quietly  by  a  crowd  of 
Koeats,  proceeds  in  the  Upper  F^rorinoeB  on 
boTae*baok,  with  mnsidniB  playing  ri^t  and 
left,  and  a  band  of  female  songatreasea  iohim* 
iDg  songs  snited  to  the  occasion. 

The  stndent  of  social  philosophy  in  deter- 
tnitiing  tbe  stage  of  cirilisfttion  at  which  any 
nRtton  has  arrived,  regards  as  nn  almost  iii' 
fikllible  criterion,  tbe  degree  of  esteem  in 
which  it«  women  are  held.  It  is  only  iu 
highly  civilized  socief  ies  that  woman  takes 
her  proper  rank  as  tiie  eqnal  and  companion 
of  man,  and  08  oultnre  declines  and  intellect 
narrowit,  she  gradnally  sinks,  till  in  poly- 
gamona  eommnnities,  the  husband  only  re- 
gards the  wife  as,  "  Something  better  than 
Itia  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse."  The 
light  in  which  a  nation  looks  upon  its 
women,  is  not  nnfreqnently  redected  in  the 
forms  of  the  national  marriage  ceremony. 
"With  the  Spartahs,  whose  women  were  more 
respected  than  any  other  women  of  Greece, 
to  commemorate  the  practice  of  former 
days,  the  bride  was  seized  by  the  hus- 
band and  carried  away  as  if  by  force, 
tfaongh  really  with  the  sanction  of  the  pa- 
raiis.  In  ancient  India,  the  position  of  the 
irife  was  fkf  more  bononnble  tinn  it  is  in 
iha  India  of  the  present  day  ;  and  against 
this  degradation  of  the  sex j  the  hindu  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  which  have  descended  from 
bygone  Ages,  make  their  constant  protest, 
for  in  them,  the  woman  is  recognised  as  the 
first  and  greatest  blessing  the  ^>da  granted 
to  man.  As  a  hinda  poet  baa  said  :— 

Woftian  is  man's  better  half; 

Woman  is  man's  bosom  friend ; 

Woman  is  zedempfciOn'B  BODroet 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  hindn  ritnal  is 
opposed  to  polygamy,  bat  incnicates  firm  and 
nnderifttingaillegiance  to  each  other  on  the 
peset  cS  both  husband  and  wife. 

Mach  attention  is  at  the  present  time  di- 
rected towards  this  portion  of  the  Hiada 
Code.  An  influential  and  increasing  sect  of 
pore  theists,  the  Brahma  Somty,  followers 
of  tbe  celebrated  Bam-Mohnn  Boy,  hare  for 
flome  time  nwd  a  revised  ritaid  in  which, 
wbilo  idolatrooa  inTocationa  oi  the  Yedic 
and  Poranic  deities  are  eapprooDcd  and  the 
One  wUhmtt  a  Second  is  entreated  to  sanctify 
the  nnioHi — tbe  ceremonies  which  aze  not 
idolatrous  fuid  which  have  been  consecrated 
by  the  use  of  ages  are  preserved.  In  the 
<i|tiuioa  of  Mr.  Conie»  the  Adrooate  QenMal 
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of  Calcntta,  such  tnarriages  ere  howeveiv 
aceorduig  to  hindn  law,  invalid.  It  was 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  relief  of  the 
members  of  the  Brahma  Somiy,  that  tbe 
Honoarable  Sumner  Maine  introdnoed  int« 
the  LegielatLve  Gooneil  of  India,  his  bill  to 
legalise  marriagea  between  nativeB  of  India 
nirt  protesing  ohristianitj,  and  ol^oting  to 
be  married  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
<^  the  Hindn,  Mahommedaa,  Buddhist, 
Parsee  or  Jewish  religion.  The  marrisge 
must  be  soleniniaed  in  the  prraenee  of  a  Be- 
giatrar  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and^ 
of  at  least. three  credible  witnesses,  in  whose 
hearing  each  of  tbe  parties  make  the  foIlow<i 
ing  declaration :  I,  A.  B.,  am  a  native  of 
British  India,  I  do  not  profess  the  Ohristian 
religion  and  I  object  to  be  married  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rites  of  t^e  Hindn,  Ma> 
hommedan,  Buddhist,  Farsee  or  Jewish  re- 
ligiou."  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
then  to  repeat  words  to  the  following  ^eet : 
"  J,  A.  B.,  declare,  in  the  presenee  of  the 
Almighty  God,  that  I  take  thee  G.  D.,  to  be 
my  lawfnl  wedded  wife  (or  hndaand).'* 

It  is  further  provided  Uiat  Uie  hnsband 
mnst  have  completed  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  the  wife  must  not  be  under  fourteen.  If 
nhe  is  under  fourteen  the  consent  of  her 
father  or  guardian  is  necessaiy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  section,  the  Brahmo 
SomE^  sect  themselves,  think  that  the  bill* 
goes  too  far.  They  say  it  makes  the  marriage 
contract  **  a  mere  civil  union,  with  no  more 
solemnity  about  it  than  a  trade  putnersfaip 
wi^  commnnilnjr  of  interest  and  goods" 
while  the  hindn  religion,  regards  marriage 
as  a  sacrament,  and  they  have  been  ao- 
customed  to  look  u^Km  it  as  Iho  chief  of  the 
sixteen  reh'gions  ntes  which  ara  to  be  per- 
formed by  every  pious  hindn  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  They  think  that  while  idolatrous 
rites  and  ceremonies  should  be  omitted,  some 
religious  ceremonies  handed  down  by  thmr 
forefathers  should  be  made  oompnisory. 

According  to  hinda  law,  a  girl  is  mar- 
ringeable  at  eight  but  many  are  given  in 
marriage  from  the  ago  of  two.  After  marri- 
age she  remains  with  her  parents  till  she 
attain  maturity,  when  another  ceremony 
takes  place  and  her  husband  fetches  her 
to  his  own  honse.  A  Iwahmin  girl  who 
cornea  to  maturity  withont  havi^  ooatraoted 
matrimony,  loses  her  caste.  The  dnty  of 
choosing  a  bni^Mnd  belongs  to  the  giri'a 
father ;  bat  should  he  be  dead,  it  devolves 
in  snooesGion  upon  the  paternal  grandfather, 
brother,  paternal  jmcle,  male  paternal  con- 
sins  <end  lastly  upon  her  mother.  If  these 
omit  to  perform  tlieir  duty  till  after  tbe  girl 
has  reaclted  tiie      of  eicdbt^  she  nuy  cb(»Be 
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for  herself.  She  oan  only  marry  tritU  Ibose 
of  licr  own  caste  and  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  sons  of  Iter  motiier's  brother 
or  of  Iier  falber's  Bister.  Strange  to  say 
wltile  ibis  preferoQce  is  permitted  and  en- 
coaraged,  it  would  be  cousiderod  a  dreadfot 
cn'me  to  tbink  of  marrying  tbe  sons  of  tbe 
father's  brother,  or  of  the  mother's  sistAr ; 
though  aiAong  ns  in  all  these  cases,  tbe  re- 
latiousbip  being  tJiat  of  first  oonaius,  marri- 
age would  be  equtUly  legal. 

In  ibe  present  day,  marrif^pes  genially 
take  place  when  the  yontU  n  about  twelve 
yrars  of  age  and  the  girl  about  five  or  six. 


UABIUA.GE  Ca8T01C& 
ban  on  bis  bead,  and  carries  a 
on  his  back,  and  a  copy  of  the  Yedai, 
bis  arm  ;  for  as  a  brahmftchari  or 
he  must  be  a  student  of  tbe  Yedaa, 
equipped  be  commences  bis  journey} 
be  is  met  by  tbe  father  of  the  bride 
who  diverts  him  from  lus  |H*ofesBed  int 
by  promising  to  giva  bim  a  wife, 
youth  says  1^  is  satisfiedj  and  on  recai 
two  more  ooooanuts  to  ntify  tlie  pi 
returns  home.  Afuar  removiug  Uispi^ 
weeds  be  enters  a  palanqoin,  and  m 
friends,  prooeods  to  the  house  of  bis  i 
iu-law.    In    the  front  of  tbe 


\Ve  WiU  suppose  tbeo,  that  a  father  wishes  !  erected  a  paiidal  or  booth,  made  of 


to  procure  a  wife  for  his  son,  the  prelimi- 
iiaries  have  been  arranged,  tbe  girl's  Iiotoa- 
copo  has  been  consulted  and  found  propi- 
tious, nnd  it  now  remains  to  find  out  a  lacky 
day  on  which  the  ceremonies  shall  com- 
mence, for,  as  the  Hindu  pi*overb  lias  it, 
"even  good  men  cannot  help  so  much  as 
good  days."  This  ia  done,  and  on  the  eve 
uf  the  day  fixed  upon,  a  ft-ieud  of  the  youth 
visits  the  house  of  tlie  bride  elect,  and  for- 
uuUy  gives  notice  to  tlie  girl's  father  that 
on  the  morrow  a  religious  oeremuiiy  ia  to 
take  place  in  whiob  his  favour  and  assistance 
will  be  needed.  As  an  earnest  of  his  readi- 
ness to  help  on  the  good  work,  tlie  father  of 
the  bride  presents  the  messenger  with  two 
iwcoanata.  These  are  afterwards  given  to 
the  young  man,  who  is  informed  of  the 
promise  of  his  future  father-in-law,  and  the 
oei'omonies  are  now  commenced  by  invoking 
the  favour  of  the  gods  and  propitiating  the 
brahmin  garus  with  gifts.  Vigbuesvara, 
llie  biudu  Janus  is  especially  invoked  as 
the  remover  of  obsl-aclee,  and  an  elephant 


and  branches  of  trees,  and  sup 
from  I'uur  to  twelve  pillars.    An  even 
ber  must  be  chosen,  as  they  represent 
ed  couples.    Plantain  trees  with  ovi 
ing  clusters  of  iVuit  are  placed  ou  eack 
of  the  enti'ance,  and  the  inside  of  tba 
is  decked  with  leaves  and  boughs  and 
of  the  mango  and  the  areca,  and  with 
jasmine  dowers,  the  symbols  of  pnxiiy. 
bride  is  now  brought  in,  and  the 
little  maid  seems  not  at  all  displeased 
newly-acquired  importauoe  and  her 
dress  and  jewels.    A  swing  is  fitted  up  i 
a  broad  seat,  and  on  it  the  bi-ide  and 
gi>oom  ave    caused  to  sit.  Three 
iHilalivea  now  approach  and  wash  the 
the  young  couple  with  milk  three 
Thoy  are  then  swung,  while  tbe  wi 
chant  tbe  praises  of  their  iavoariia 
Krishna,  the  lover  of  the  sbeph 
Balls  of  vice,  mixed  with  saffron,  ace 
towards  the  four  poiuts  of  the 
Tills  is  an  ofluriiig  to  the  gods 
manes,  who  are  all  supposed  to  be  p 


faced  and  pot-belliod   iniage  ia  made  of  iuvited  guests.  Tbe  friends  uf  the  brii 


safiron  to  repmsent  bim.  Safft-on  is  oou- 
uidered  as  peculiarly  auspicious  and  it  is  as 
mnoh  in  request  at  biudu  maiTiages,  as  the 
traditional  orange-blossoms  ore  at  weddiugt. 
in  Karope.  An  earthen  vessel  fitted  with 
water,  ia  then  placed  upon  a  heap  of  rice, 
the  symbol  of  fertility  ;  the  brahmins  i^peab 
over  the  vessel  several  mantra  calling  upon 
■  Varuna  the  god  of  tbe  waters  to  sanctify 
the  contents,  which  ai-o  then  poured  over 
tho  head  of  the  bridegroom.  The  boy  next 
nssnmes  for  the  first  time  tho  toga  virilis, 
his  eyelids  are  darkened  with  powder,  a 
brilliant  sectarian  mark  oi'namcuts  his  fure- 
iiead,  and  on  ouch  cheek  is  placed  a  beauty 
spot." 

Aud  here  follows  a  very  curious  part  of 
tbe  ceremony.    He  is  dirocted  to  set  out  on 
a  ]>i1grimago  to  Benares.  '  A  stall'  uutf  an 
•  unibralla  are  placed  in  his  hands;  sandals 
ore  bound  ou  his  feet ;  ho  wears  a  tnr- 


uow  nppi-cNich  aud  give  frulta  to  the  I 
and  bis  friends  nu^e  like  presents ' 
bride.    Tbe  girl's  mother  tlieu  lifts  heri 

soU'^iu-law  upon  her  hip  (in  the  usaallj 
in  which  iufuuts  are  carried  iu  India) 
takes  him  thus  from  the  papdal  ii 
house.    This  signifies  that  she  has  j 
him  as  her  own  son.    While  this  is  i 
on,  songs  are  sung  by  the  women, 
join  in  the  sansktit  chorus,  Gionri,  kalj 
Vaibhngame — i.  e.  **  a  vii-giu,  a  wi 
Q  joy  I"    Afterwards  a  dais  is  raissd 
in  the  paodat,  and  upon  this  dais  the 
couple  sit  in  state.    Here  thoj  are 
by  the  brahmius  and  again  the 
chant  songs  of  joy.   IHiere  are  five 
ccmsidered  essential  to  the  bindoo 
ceremony,  oiz.,  the  betrothal,  tbe  gift  < 
virgin,  the  aooeptunce,  the  seinire 
hand,  aud  the  seven  steps  or  Soptej 
In  giving  away  the  vu;gin,  th&| ' 
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or  enardian  mnst  my,  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
brahmins,  to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom. 
"  I  give  yon,  for  your  Ban,  my  bM.ntifiil 
Tii^a  daoghter,  accept  faer  therefora"  The 
fiitber  of  the  youth  repliea : — **  With  my 
mind,  with  my  voice,  and  with  my  body  I 
joyfully  accept'  thy  daughter  for  mj  son 
and  relifftoaBly  reoeire  her  among  my  own 
kindred?'  The  girl's  father  then  declares 
his  gotram  (tribe)  and  girea  graina  of  rice 
tinged  with  red  and  betel  leaves  to  the 
bridegroom,  declaring  agnin  tliat  he  gives 
bim  bis  daughter  and  promises  to  defmy  all 
the  expenses  of  the  marriBge.  With  the 
^rl  tbere  shoald  be  given  one  or  more  cows, 
some  land  and  a  salsgram  stone. 

The  girl's  father  next  makes  a  solemn 
declaration  in  the  pri  seiice  of  the  assembled 
brabminBr  thna:— '*0  Brahmins!  to  tbis 
XODth  M.  learned  in  the  Vedas,  the  son  of 
K.,  to  him  I  give  my  danghter  dressed  in 
gay  apparel  and  adorned  with  gems." 

The  Ivahmins  answer ;  "  Tatha  astn" 
So  let  it  beu  The  fatbet^in-law  having  taken 
(be  hand  of  his  daughter,  now  pats  it  into 
the  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  and  ponrs  over 
them  ,  water  sacred  to  Yishnn.  The  pouring 
of  water  according  to  Eantern  custom, 
makes  a  gift  irrevocable,  and  the  marriage 
ahonld  be  now  complete.  The  Sapta  padi 
and  the  ceremony  en  tying  on  the  Tali  have 
however  been  superadded.  'J'he  wooden 
yoke  of  a  bullock  used  to  the  plough  is 
brought  and  lightly  laid  npon  the  head  of 
ihe  bride.  A  veil  is  then  held  np  between 
ber  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  mangala 
asbtagn  or  eight  aaspioioua  verses  are  re- 
eited.  They  form  a  canticle  oalUng  npon 
^he  gods,  the  saints,  the  trees,  the  hills  and 
the  rivers  to  witness  and  to  be  auspicious  to 
ihe  union.  The  veil  then  fallt<,  and  the  bride- 
groom binds  a  golden  ornament,  called  the 
Tali,  around  the  neck  of  the  bride.  This 
can  never  be  removed  except  in  the  unhappy 
event  of  her  becoming  a  widow.  Then  fal- 
low the  homam  or  saonQce  to  Agni  the  god 

fire,  in  which  the  bride  and  biidegroom 
take  together  the  Sapta  padi,  or  seven  steps 
amidst  the  load  chanting  of  the  Vedas. 
From  this  oheervance  the  term  Sapta  padi- 
Dam  baa  become  Bynonymona  with  frisnd- 
fihip ;  and  it  is  common  for  two  persons  to 
eweer  eternal  friendship;  by  taking  seveu 
steps  iogeiher.  Next  oomes  the  ceremony 
ef  eatmg  what  is  called  Madhn  parkam, 
literally  mead  mixture.  No  mead  is  now 
tiaed,  but  grains  of  parched  rice  are  snbsti- 
tvied,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the 
aovmony  is  still  allowed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  fact,  that  in'  times  past^  the 
IwiUunins  did  not  scmple  to  drmk  fermented 
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liquors,  although  they  now  strictly  prohibit 
their  use.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe 
another  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  tastea 
and  practices  which  continned  to  eharao- 
t«rize  the  Aryan  lacea  in  the  East  and  Wes*, 
long  after  their  iirot  separation.  The  old 
Uteratuxe  of  England  shows  us  that  foimerly 
the  chief  glory  of  an  ancient  English  warrior, 
was  to  drink  himpelf  drnnk  on  a  mead  bench. 
The  practice  of  mpad  drinking  is  still  kept 
up  in  Wales ;  and  it  is  to  this  same  ferment- 
ed liquor  the  poet  Orey  refers  in  his  lines  on 
the  death  of  Heel  ■.— 


"  Wreathed  fn  many  a  goWen  Hnkj 
From  the  golden  cap  they  drlok 
^lectnr,  that  the  b^ea  produce, 
^nd  the  grape'a  ecstatic  juioe." 

On  the  third  day  after  marri^;e,  the  atten* 
tion  ot  the  bride  is  direoted  to  a  small  star 
named  Arundhati  near  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  she  is  exhorted  to  follow 
the  ebaste  exsmple  of  Arnndhati,  the  wife  ot 
the  rishi  Yaaishta,  who  on  acconnt  of  her 
conjugal  fidelity,  was  deified  abd  placed 
among  the  stars.  On  the  fourth  night,  a 
torch  light  procession  sets  out  and  the  brido 
and  bridegt-oDm  are  carried  round  and  round 
the  village  in  a  palanquin,  with  music  and 
dancing.  This  goes  on  till  sunrise.  They 
are  then  conducted  home  and  are  received  at 
the  threshold  by  some  married  women, 
whose  husbands  are  still  living,  for  the 
sight  of  a  widow  at  such  a  time,  is  consider- 
ed most  inauspicious.  They  ere  then  seated 
and  a  lamp  is  waved  round  their  beads  to 
Kvert  the  ill  effects  of  the  eril  eyej"  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  ihe  bride  sometimea 
wears  aooralbead  with  the  jewel  of  her  Tali. 
Somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  English 
send  round  wedding  cake  and  cards,  the  Hin-' 
dua  distribute  betel  leaves  with  the  nut  of  the 
areea  palm,  and  grains  of  rice  coloured  red. 
The  friends  of  the  bride  now  come  to  offer 
their  congi-atnlations,  and  a  common  wish  at 
tliis  time  is: — "May  yon  live  long  and  bear 
sixteen."  It  will  be  seen  that  while  there 
is  in  these  ceremonies  much  that  is  harm- 
less, and  that  appears  to  the  hinda  impres- 
sive and  venerable  from  its  great  antiquity,- 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  is  nltisnaiely 
bound  np  with  polytheism. 

There  is  oooaaionally  practised .  amongst 
hindooB  of  the  Cammrttee  caste  a  sfaanga 
ceremony — the  marriage  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  the  principals  being,  a  living 
woman,  and  a  dead  man.  In  one  case, 
amongst  a  section  of  the  Oamatti  or  Kompte 
caste,  the  relation  that  had  existed  between 
the  living  uid  the  dead  was  of  a  left-huided 
nature.  They  had  lived  t<^tber  for  many 
long  years  as  man  and  wife,  when  after 
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««l<Mnag  &om  a  febrile  afctack  for  only  fonr 
■ibpi^t.days,  the  roan  died.  Agreeably  to  the 
p»eoUar  cDStoni  of  their  caate  it  was  impera- 
tive, ese  the  corpse  conld  be  removed  for 
^Uwnnent,  that  the  sacred  rites  of  matrimony 
ftujutd  be  performed.  The  sad  intelligence 
Boon  commnnioated  to  the  neigbbouring 
^idents,  and  to  a  host  of  friends  and  ao-* 
^jvaintanceSf  and  a  flactaating  Rtream  of 
ymmortrby.  A  gnrn  or  priest,  being  snm- 
npned,.  and  the  necessary  preparations  for 
ibe  celebration  of  the  naptiat?  being  linr- 
riedly  completed,  the  ceremony  commenced. 
The  inanimate  form  wah  placed  ayrRinst 
the  outer  vrall  of  the  verandah  of  the  hoase 
in  a  sitting  posture,  attited  like  a  bride- 
groom, and  tlie  face  and  hands  besmeared 
vith  liqaid  turmeric.  The  woman  also  was 
elothed  li^o  a  bride,  and  adorned  with  the 
ysnal  tinsel  ornament  over  the  face,  which, 
W.  well  as,  the  arms  and  the  drapery,  were 
^abed  over  with  yellow.  She  sat  opposite 
ibe  dead,  now  addressing  it  light  and  nn- 
ipeaniQg  word><, — as  is  customarily  done 
vppn  snoh  ocoasions, — and  tlien  chewing 
Vita  of  dry  coconnnt  and  squirting  it  on  the 
face.  And  thas  the  oeremony  proceeded  and 
QOntinned  for  three  or  fonr  hours.  At  length, 
a^a  the  snu  was  nearicg  the  horizon,  the 
snptial  ceremony  was  bronght  to  a  close, 
qud  the  preparation  for  the  interment  cora- 
Bienoed.  The  head  was  divested  of  its  bridal 
attire,  then  bathed,  and  finally  laid  upon  a 
bier  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  silk.  The 
face  was  next  rubbed  over  with  some  red 
powder,  and  in  the  month  were  placed  some 
betel  leaves.  The  widowed  bride  then 
Ipoked  her  last  at  the  shrouded  form  of  him 
▼hom  never  more  she  would  behold,  when, 
amid  agonizing  shrieks  and  deafening  tom- 
tomming,  the  bier  was  lifled  ap,  and  the 
{□ueral  cortege  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
&ion — one  man,  proceeded  the  corpse, 
throwing,  at  intervals,  a  handful  of  pie  to 
the  right  and  left,  which  were  being  eagerly 
pioked  up. 

■  The  A  rgha  offering  is  made  f-o  an  idol, 
brahmin,  to  a  bridegroom,  at  tlio  marriage 
oeremony,  or  to  any  venerable  pei-son,  and 
on  farming  operations.  It  oonsistb  chieBy 
of  frnit  and  flowers,  or  water,  or  milk  and 
honey,  nnd  when  the  first  bundle  of  corn  is 
brought  home  from  the  threefaing  floor  and 
deposited,  a  libation  of  water  is  offered 
between  the  threshold  and  the  spot  where  it 
is  so  deposited. 

The  Hindu  law  does  not  recognise  f^be 
second  marriage  of  widows,  though  seven 
fsa^efl  of  oohabitatitm.  sra  observed  with 
certain  ceremonial  rites. 

liatterly,  however,  remarriage  of  females. 
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lefl  widows  before  attaining  a  raiHy  mirri- 
ageable  is  becoming  Irefjaout  atnoDtfit 
even  the  most  respectable  hlniioos  iu  Bgtjg^I. 

Nothing  can  be  cmaller  or  more  unwisa 
than  to  Condemn  poor  girl«,  left  widows  at 
the  ages  of  7,8,  and  ft  ycAra  to  a  life  of  oeti- 
bflcy.  Iu  the  inst-ance  oi' n  remarriage  ofn 
Hindoo  widow,  celebcttcd  in  the  villt^^  iif 
Chandrokona  Zillnh,  Hoo^hly,  al^iont  tlie 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  cui*t«ry,  the  bride, 
whose  name  was  Nilmntu  D.i^i,  « ;uh  \he 
daughter  of  Baboo  Gopi  Nath  Unit,  of  tha 
Kaijaiftha  caste,  an  inlmbitM»t  of  BnuLma  iu 
the  district  of  Midnapore.  Her  tir^t  Mir- 
riage  took  place  when  sVie  was  only  Benm 
yenrsofflge;  and  at  el^lit  Rho  becanw  a 
widow;  and  at  her  re-marrifigs  ahe  *ai 
tw^ve  years  old. 

The  mere  act  of  being  Ix^trothed  di^qmli- 
fies  from  a  second  mii.rriai>p  the  ftifina(.''«d 
heoonieR  a  rarul  or  widow  tbongh  a  kunuin 
or  maid. 

All  brahmins  marry  with  persons  v?ha  lii.™ 
not  the  same  pravara,  i.  o.  who  do  not  in- 
voke the  same  Bishi  hh  t!ielr  Hiicestor 
{Asvalayana  lii.  15),  Apastrtmba  saja  Ttion 
shalt  not  give  thy  dauf^hter  to  a  man  ^ 
longing  to  the  same  gotrri  or  family.  Y*- 
jnervalgya  says,  liCt  a  mun  niarry  a.  womflji 
who  is  free  from  disessr,  -who  hnn  brntJiert,_ 
and  who  is  not  the  daiifrliicr  of  ii,  man  hnviiig 
the  same  ancestors  and  Uil^u^mg  to  tliesiuiM 
gotra  as  himself. 

Kulin  marriages  are  poii^ht.  after  by  Uw 
relations  of  the  femnlefi,  to  keep  np  ilw 
honour  of  their  families  ;  anJ  the  ■L■l^^!drcu^>^ 
these  marriages  invariably  i-cmiiiu  with  iheir 
mothers,  and  are  mainlahic-d  hy  the  relMMnii 
of  their  females,  in  somo  cases,  a  Kiolio 
father  does  not  know  his   own  chiKirw. 

Exogamy  prevails  throiighnwt  wcafemW^ 
eastern  Africa,  in  Cirtiay.^in.,  Hiiulonflt*". 
Tartary,  Siberia,  China  and  AiiRtntlift,  as  wdl 
as  in  north  and  soatli  America,  buf.  both 
exogamy  and  endogamy  previiil  in  ln'JiA. 

The  Kocch  and  tbo  Il^i  forbiiLlen  to 
marry  excepting-  within  tlift  tiibe.  The  Iflt* 
ter at  least,  however,  aru  injt  truly  enHog»- 
monff,  for  as  already  mcntiuned,  they  M* 
divided  into  '  keeli'  or  cliiiia  imd  may  ntil 
take  to  wife  a  girl  of  their  awn  kocli.  Thitf 
they  are  in  fsMst  erogamoim,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  some  of  the  other  t-aaes  ol  eodo 
gamy  might,  if  wo  were  better  nequftiu'*! 
with  them,  present  the  same  duplei  piienu- 
menon. 

Silver  and  golden  wedtlinjr  dnya  appeftf  to 
be  almoet  as  much  obsei  ved  by  Uie  ObinW' 
aa  by  the  (Jermana.  Oa  these  festirt'* 
children  present  parents  with  Rin.gDitir«iitT 
embroidered  banners,  which.  h«  iumg  op 
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ilie  Ancestral  H»ll,'  a  large  room,  bo  iippro- 
priated  in  tke  house  of  every  wealthy  mai>. 
In  this  apartmeat,  besides  these  tokens  of 
filial  a&obions,  are  kept  boards,  on  wbioh 
•re  paiutod,  in  fj^ld  on  a  soarlet  ground,  the 
umee  and  .titles  of  ihti  fUmiUea  irith  which 
the  family  has  ivtermarried.  When  a 
vronifta  mam'ef^  all  the  boarda  from.  her. 
ftithei's  Aneeatral  ^11  ara  ounied  in  pro- 
oeaston  before  har. 

The  Godd  race  of  Ibndia  have  the 
"lAnijiiia  Sliadi,"  in  which  the  betrothed 
lad  aervee  an  apprentieeBhip  for  his  fntnre 
wife.  A  Gond  girl,  however,  may  exercise 
her  own  will  and  ran  off  with  a  man,  bat  ib 
is  qnite  allowable  for  her  first  consin  or  the 
nan  whom  she  haa  deserted  to  abduot  her 
from  the  man  whom  aha  has  clu»en.  The 
Sbadi  Bandhone  is  a  compulitory  marriage. 
In  the  Shadi  Baitho^  a  n^oman  goes  to  ^ 
nan's  hoose.  Widows  remarry  either  to  a 
yoonger  hrotherirf  the  deoeaaed  husband,  or 
to  soma  otiier  man. 

In  China,  Borneo  aad  tiie  Fiji  tslandB,  a 
&feber'in*law  after  his  son's  marriage  never 
again  vistta  his  danghter-iiHlaw  and  if  they 
eltanoo  to  meet,  he  hides  himself,  tn  Ans- 
imlia,  a  man  mnst  not  prononnoe  the  name 
of  his  lather>>in-lair,  mother-in-law  or  son-in- 
law. 

The  Haasaniyeh  Arabs  have  a  very  cart- 
ons form  of  marn'age,  which  may  he  called, 
three  qaarters  marriage,  that  is  to  aay,  the 
woman  is  legally  married  for  tliree  days  oat 
ef  fonr,  remaining  perfeotly  free  for  the 
fourth. 

Uatiy  savages  hare  no  oeremony  of  mar- 
riage. Tho  Bad^a  can  scaroely  be  said  to 
have  any.  The  Kanimbar,  nnothsr  6ribo  of 
^e  Neilgherry  Hills,  have  no  marriage 
eeremonies,  (TVaw.  Ethn.  Soe.  Vol.  iii.  p. 

Aooordfng  to  Colonel  Oalton,  (Trap. 
Ethn.  Soo.  Vol.  vi.  p.  25.)  the  Keriali  of 
Central  India  have  no  word  for  marria^  in 
their  own  langni^^o,  and  the  ceremony  used, 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a- sort  of  pab- 
Ua  recognition  of  the  fact. 

Among  the  Beddt  race  of  the  peniaaala 
of  Southern  India,  a  yoang  woman  of  six- 
toen  OP  twenty  years  of  sga  may  be  married 
to  a  boy  of  five  or  aix  years.  She,  however, 
litres  with  some  other  adult  male,  perhaps  a 
BuUevnal  nnele  or  oooain,  bat  is  not  allowed 
to  form  a  oonneotion  wiUi  the  father's  rela< 
iions,  ocoasionaUy  ik  may  be  the  boy-hns- 
bfuid*s  &ther  himself,  Uii^  is  the  woman's 
likther-  in-law !  Sbonid  there  be  ohildren  from 
these  liaisons,  they  are  father^  on.  tiie  boy 
faosband.   When  the  boy  grows  op,  the  wife 

eitbOr  cAd  or  past  child- bearing,  when  he 
in  liis  inra  tftku  vp  vitb  some  other  "  boy's" 
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wife  in  ft  manner  precisely  snnitar  to  his 
own,  and  procreates  ekilUreu  for  the  boy- 
hnaband. 

Sir  W.  Elliot  says  that  in  several  tribes  of 
Central  India,  the  bridegrotmk  seizes  hisbrida 
by  force,  either  affected  or  real ;  and  tlie  s&ma 
was  custom  ary  anumg  the  E^kdega  of  tha 
Neilgherry  Hills. 

The  hilf  tribes  of  Chitiegong,  says  Captain 
Lewin,  r^^ard  marria^  as  a  mere  animal 
and  oonveoient  oounection  ;  as  the  means  of 
getting  their  dinner  cooked.  They  have  no 
vdeaof  tenderuess,  norof  uhivalrons  devotion. 
The  Kalang  of  Java,  who  have  some  olaiia 
to  be  regarded  os  the  aborigines  of  the  is* 
land,  are  also  endogamow),  aiHl  when  &  man 
asks  a  girl  in  marriage  he  nmst  prove  his 
descent  from  their  pecallar  stock. 

In  Ceylon  there  were  two  kinds  of  mavw 
risge,  the  Poegn  niarri^e,  and  tho  Ueeuii 
marriage.  In  ttie  former  tlie  woman  went  Ui 
her  husband's  hat,  in  the  Utter  the  man  trans* 
&rred  himself  to  that  of  the  woman.  More* 
over,  aeoording  to  Oavy  p.  286,  marriages  in 
Ceylon  were  provisional  for.  Uie  first  £ort» 
night,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  woro 
either  annnlled  or  confirmed. 

In  Sumatra .  there  were  formerly  thre« 
perfeotly  distinct  kinds  of  mnrriage*,  the 
*Jngar,  inwhiohthe  man  parohasedthe  wo- 
man; the 'Ambelanak,' in  which  the  woman 
parohaRed  the  roan ;  and  the  '  Temando,'  in 
wbioh  they  joined  on  terms  of  eqaality.  In  - 
the  mode  of  marriage  by  Ambel-aaak,  says 
Maradeo,  p.  262,  *  Uie  father  of  a  virgin 
makes  choice  of  some  jooug  man  fur  her 
hnsband,  generally  from  an  inferior  familyi 
which  renoanoes  all  fnrtlier  right  to,  or  in- 
tcvesfcin  him,  and  he  is  ttdsen  into  the  honsa 
of  his  father-in-law  who  kills  a  bafialo  ou 
the  occasion  and  recdives  twenty  flulhira  from 
his  son*A  relationt>.  After  this,  the  bnrak 
biuk'uia  (the  good  and  bad  of  him),  is  in* 
veated  iu  the  wife's  family.  If  he  mnrdeK 
or  rob,  they  pay  tho  bangnn,  or  the  fine. 
If  he  be  murdered,  Uiey  receive  the  bangan. 
They  are  liable  tO  any  debts  he  may  cons 
tract  in  marriage,  those  prior  to  it  remain- 
iog  with  his  pureuts.  Ue  lives  ia  the  family, 
in  a  state  between  that  of  a  son  and  t, 
debtor.  He  partskes  as  a  sou  of  what  the 
boose  affords,  bnt  has  no  property  iu  himself. 
His  rice  plautafaon,  Uie  produce  of  his  pep- 
per garden,  with  every  thing  that  he  cau 
gain  or  earn,  belongs  to  the  family.  S»  is 
liable  to  be  divoroed  at  their  pleuDrev  and 
ihongU  he  has  ohildreu  mnst  ieave  all  and 
return  naked  as  be  oam»  The  Soifiande  is 
a  regular  treaty  between  Uie  pariieaV/n  tb* 
footing  of  equality.  The  adat  p«fd/to  tho 
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In  Biili  ono  of  the  Tslnndn  between  JfiTH 
nhd  New  Qninoe,  girlH  «ro  stolen  away 
by  their  lovern,  who  sometimes  surprise  them 
ftlonp,  nr  over- power  them  by  the  war,  atiVl 
cftrry  them  off  with  disherelled  hair  and  tat- 
tereii  gnrments  to  the  wondfi.  When  brong'ht 
back '  from  thence,  reconciliation  in  effboted 
with  cnmffed  friends,  by  a  eert^ain  compen- 
sation price  being  paid  to  hev  relatives. 

In  the  Korea  when  a  man  mfln-ies,  he 
Tnonnts  on  horsebnck,  attended  by  his 
friende,  and  having;  ridden  about  the  town, 
sfopa  nt  the  bride's  door,  where  he  is  received 
by  her  relations,  who  then  carry  her  to  his 
bonse,  nnd  the  ceremony  is  complete. 

Amon^t  the  Auslnliane  the  bride  is  car- 
ried off  hy  force. 

Forbes  relates  that  the  Xarnwa  Koonbi 
celebrate  marriages  only  nndera  certain  side- 
renl  oonjnnotion,  which  orcnrs  abont  once  in 
thirteen  yesrs,  and  hence  it  is  asserted  by 
others,  titoaf^h  they  themsetTes  deny  it,  that 
their  niibom  children  are  often  confrncted 
in  marriage  on  the  chnnee  of  their  being 
mnle  and  female.  A  shephord  csste,  called 
*'  Bhnrwsd,"  fix  npon  a  particnlsr  year, 
nbont  once  in  fen  yearo^  for  the  celebnition 
of  their  marrisges,  and  they  pnrchnse  from 
theRajpoob  chief,  or  other  rnling  power,  a 
piece  of  grnand  upon  which  the  hymeneal 
ceremonies  nro  performed.  This  csste,  also, 
ronfracta  children  of  the  age  of  two  or  three 
months.  I'he  gronnd  cannot  be  employed 
for  marriage  rites  a  eecond  time,  bnt  it  is  ro> 
tained  henceforth  in  pasture,  and  never  sub- 
jected iio  coltiTatiim.  Upon  it  the  shepherds 
erect  an  ornamental  wooden  post,  called  a 
"marrii^e  pillar,"  which  i«  preserved  na  an 
indication  of  ihe  purpose  to  which  the  ground 
htm  Iteen  applied.  In  the  hills  near  Raj- 
inahal,  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  two  neigh- 
bours when  their  respective  wives  are  preg- 
nant, to  Agree,  that  the  offspring,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  a  boy  and  a  girl,  shall 
be  married  to  each  other. 

In  British  India,  the  rale  Trhich  princi- 
pstly  affects  the  Enropean  community  is,  the 
resolution  of  the  Ghjvernor-Generjil  in  Coun- 
cil, dated  the  8th  October,  1852  which 
prescri  bes  that  certificates  of  maniage 
ahonld  be  transmitted  to  Bogland  in  every 
case  when  either  party  to  the  marriage 
is  what  is  commonly  called  a  British  sub- 
ject, or  the  legitimate  ofii^pring  of  such  a 
person ;  and  in  other  cases,  whenever 
cither  party  to  the  marriage  desires  it  to 
be  so'  transmitted.  Snlgecta  of  foreign 
Enropeait  states  were  provided  for  in  1854, 
whenVretn^ips  of  births,  deaths,  and  marria- 
ges or  EtiApean  Christians,  of  all  domi- 
nionfi,  tbnmgiioQt  British  Indin,  were  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Governor  Oenenl  in  Ccni 
"  Earopean  marriages"  were  explained 
include  marriages  to  which  fittnwtana 
parties.  These  mles  provide  effeefcaaU 
record  in  India  of  alt  marriages  ceMm 
in  the  country,  and  the  reoordin*f  at 
of  every  marriage  in  which  either  of  < 
parties  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
land.  It  being,  freqaentJy,  inooavemenft 
hare  to  refer  to  a  church  register  in 
for  proof  of  a  marriage.  There  are 
which,  from  the  dentrnction  of  the  ori| 
bookfi,  this  inconvenience  g^ws  into  sni 
possibility.  Every  marriage  between  Brit 
people,  or  in  which  one  of  the  cont 
parties  is  of  legitimate  extraction  from 
liah  parents,  has  become  capable  of 
simply  referring  to  the  Hegisttmr  Ocnen 
London. 

The  '  Innde  cake'  which  ao  invariably 

companies  an  English  wedding,  and 
should  always  be  cat  by  the  bride,  may 
traced  back  to  the  old  Roman  form  of  < 
age  by  '  confarreatio'  or  eating  togei 
The  Fiji  Islanders  have  a  very  similar 
torn.    The  act  of  eating  together  is,  amc 
t-he  Burmese,  the  ceremony  of  union.  An 
the  Tippemh  race  of  the  Hill  tribes  of  i 
tagong,  the  bride  prepares  somo  drink;  i 
on  lier  lover's  knee,  drinks  half  and 
him  the  otlier  haM;  t^ey  aftorwards 
together  their  fingera.  '  Marriage 
the  Romans  was  of  tiiree  hinds — the 
ferreatio,  which  was  accompanied  with 
most  awfnl  religions  ritcp,  was  pradM 
indissolnble,  and  was  jealonslj  reatrii 
patricians — the  Coemptio,  which  was  p 
civil  and  which  derived  its  name  fr 
symbolical  sale  and  which  like  the 
reatio  gave  the  hnsband  complete  aoAo 
over  the  person  and  property  of  Jiia 
and  the  Usus,  which  waseffected  by  ai 
declaration  of  a  determination  to  eoi 
J'he  UsQS  became  general  in  the  B< 
empire,  and  in  it,  the  married  wonuim 
mained  in  her  fat.her's  honse  and  under 
gnardianship.     Her  dowry  passed  into' 
husband's  hands,  but,  with  that  exi 
she  held  her  property  in  her  own  right; 
inherited  her  sure  of  her  father's 
and  she  retained  it  altogether  indc 
of  her  husband— and  thns,  a  very 
derable  portion  of  Roman  wealth 
the  uncontrolled  possession  of  women. 

Daring  the  ascetic  stage  of  rooraU 
Europe,  many  Romans  and  Christtaas 
garded  a  second  marriage  *aa  improper. 
The  Roman  actresses  were  slaves, 
The  Revd.  Mr.  Ward  relatea  tha* 
marriage   which  he  saw,  the  bridcgM 
came  from  a  distance,  ai 
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Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridt^room 
waa  to  coQie  hy  water,  after  waiting  two  or 
tbree  boura,  at  leiigtli,  near  mtdiii^^ht,  it  vrae 
aunoimced,  as  if  io  the  verj  words  of  Scrip- 
tare,  "Behold  t)ie  bridefiroout  eontethj  go 
JO  out  to  meet  him."  All  tlie  persons  ein> 
ployed,  now  lighted  their  laiupfs  and  ran 
with  them  io  toeir  bands  to  fill  up  their 
atatiima  in  the  prooMsiou  \  some  of  them  lisd 
loat  ihinr  ligbts,  and  were  unprepared  j  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the 
cavalcade,  somethinjilf  like  the  above,  moved 
forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  whiuh 
plaou  the  company  entered  a  large  Hnd 
splendidly  illnrainated  area,  before  tlie  house, 
covered  with  an  awiiiug,  \There  a  grent  mal- 
titudo  of  fiioiidB,  dressed  iu  their  best  ap- 
pHrel,  were  seated  upou  mats.  The  bride- 
groom was  carried  iu  the  arma  of  a  frieud, 
and  placed  oit  a  superb  seat,  in  the  midst  of 
the  company,  wbera  he  sat  a  short  time,  aud 
then  went  into  Ihe  house,  the  door  of 
wbicfa  vras  immediately  shot,  and  guarded 
by  sepoys ;  as  in  our  Lord's  beaucifnl  parable 
'*  And  the  door  was  slmt  1" 

GoDesis  XXIX,  18,  relates  tbat  Jacob  loved 
Sacbel;  and  siiid,     I  will  scnre  thee  soTeu 
years  for  Bachel,  thy  yoaugerdaaghter."  One 
of  the  hindu  lawgivei-s,  Vrihuspatee,  sayp, 
**  A  person  may  become  a  slave  on  accunut  of 
luve,  or  to  obttiin  a  wife''  and  iit  serend  parts 
of  tbeEastlndies  this  practictiis  Rtill  fuUuwed. 
Among  ladies  of  l^^gypt  girls  are  prepared  fur 
marria^  with  a  very  great  deal  of  ceremony. 
There  are  women  who  make  the  beantifying 
of  brides  their  especial  profession  !  using  scis- 
sors aud  tweevers  fi-eely  and  skilfully  to  re- 
move sapwflnous  hair^  andtrain  the  eyebrow 
io  an  arched  line,  perfecting  it  with  bluck  |>ig- 
wients.    Au  adhesive  plaster  of  very  stroug, 
Hweei  gum,  is  applied  all  o'er  the  body,  let- 
ting it  runiftin  On  for  a  luiuute  or  more; 
tlicu  tearing  it  off  quickly,  it  brings  away 
with  it  all  Ihe  soft  down  or  liair,  leaving  the 
ffkiu  quite  hare;  with  an  unnsturally  bright 
uiid  politihcd  appcuranoo,  though  much  ad- 
tiiii'cd  by  Orieut^ls.    The  face  requires  very 
cat*erul  manipalatton.     lu  some  instances 
tliis  ordeal  slightly  irritatea  tlie  skin,  aud 
perfumed  sesame  or  olive<oil  is  a|>plied,  or 
cooling  lotions  of  elder.flower  water  ui-e 
used.    The  bi-ide  invites  her  friends  to  au- 
compaay  her  to  the  public  bath  previous  to 
tUe  wedding  day,  aud  sends  to  each  one  a 
packet  of  keuna,  two  or  three  pieces  of  soap 
uud  two  u-ax  caudles.   Bridal  parties  as- 
ttemble  and  sometimes  pass  three  successive 
days  iit  the  luxury  uf  the  Turkish  bath. 
Pipes,  sherbet,  uofi'uu  aud  otbor  refreshments 
arc  sciTod,  and  songs  are  Kuug  iu  honor  of 
tlie  bride,  wbu  of  counte  fums  the  ucutrc  of 
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uttraction.  Her  hair  is  mibiaidcd,  she  is 
slowly  diHrobed,  and  then,  with  her  luins 
slightly  girdled  with  crimson  silk,  she  is 
mounted  on  high  olugs,  and  led  throagU 
halls  and  yiassages  gi-ndually  increasing  in 
ttmiperature,  with  fountains  overflowing  their 
marble  floors;  she  is  placed  ou  a  marble 
platform,  near  to  a  jet  of  hot  water;  fullers' 
earth  is  rubbed  on  bor  head,  ske  in  lathered 
with  aoapt  aiid  briwbed  with  a  handful  of 
tow ;  tlieu  boli  water  is  poured  over  ber 
freely,  she  is  swathed  iu  long  ioweU*  and  by 
slow  degrees  coiidocted  baok  to  a  mora 
moderate  tempeiature,  aud  Ibstly  to  a  foun- 
tain of  coul  water.  Hur  companions  in  tho 
meantime  und^go  the  same  process.  TUun, 
shrouded  iu  moKliu,  cmpe  or  liueu,  they  sit 
together,  smoking,  till  they  ai-e  rested  and 
I'efi'eslied.  The  edges  uf  the  eyelids  are 
blackened  tbns  : — a  little  iustrumeut,  like  a 
silver  bodkin,  is  dipped  iu  water,  and  thtsu. 
into  a  buttle  or  box  containing  an  impalpable 
powder  called  kohl,  made  of  antimony  aud 
carefully  prepared  sout ;  tho  blackened  puiufe 
is  drawn  gently  along  between  the  almost 
closed  lids  of  the  eyes.  Poor  people  use 
soot  alone,  and  apply  it  with  piua  uiade  of 
Itgnnra  vita).  The  arms  and  hands,  l^sNiud 
feet,  are  bandHged  with  uaiTow  tape  or 
biaid,  like  sandals  crossing  and  le-crossi.^g 
each  other }  then  a  paste  made  of  moistened 
henna  pon'der  (the  pulvM'ised  leaves  of  the 
henna  tree — (Laa'sonia)  in  spread  and  bouud 
over  them,  and  allowed  Io  remain  ou  for 
several  hours.  When  it  is  removed,  tlia 
skin  is  found  deeply  dyed  wherever  the  tape 
{which  is  uuw  unwound)  did  not  protect  it  ; 
thus  a  sort  of  cheqnered  pattera  is  prodnoud 
and  when  it  is  artistically  and  deliuately 
done  tlie  feet  look,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they 
were  saudaUed,  aud  the  hands,  as  if  tbey 
were  covered  witbmitteusof  a  briglit  orange 
or  bronze  colour.  Finally,  cai-lr  on  the  wed- 
ding-day, the  bride  is  dressed  in  bor  bridal 
robes  ;  her  hair  is  braided  (in  what  is  culled 
the  Grecian  plait),  small  pieces  of  gt>ld-leuf 
aru  stuck  ou  her  forehead  and  on  her  breast ; 
care  is  takeu  not  to  conceal  any  of  the  stem 
ur  spots  tattoed  ou  her  face  or  chest  in  iu- 
&ucy ;  a  line  of  blue  dota  encii'cHng  the  Ii|Mi 
is  sometimes  seen,  and  a  spot  ou  the  chin  is 
very  common.  A  little  ixinge  is  added  to 
heighten  the  color  of  tho  cbedcs  wheu  cou- 
sidei'od  necessa^. 

In  ludia  leA-hand  mui^ftges  are  common 
amongst  both  biudus  and  mahomedans,  and 
are  considored  by  uo  means  disi-epntublu. 
On  the  ground  of  disparity  of  rank,  left-hand 
marriages  ai-e  still  sanctioned  in  Germany, 
but  tliuy  seom  not  usseutially  dilfurcut  from 
tboee  hue  alluded  lu.      ^  . 
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In  ilie  old  Bomfin  forms  of  marriagp, 
confarrealio  wm  the  fttost  sacred  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  joined  together 
bjthe  PonUfox  Mtucimns  in  a  set  form  of 
words,  in  the  preeenoe  of  at  least  tan  wit- 
neeses,  4be  contracting  parties  Imring  to 
partake  4f  a  cfike  made  of  salt,  tttat«r  and 
nonr,  oalled  far.  Of  that  pania  farreafi, 
tbe  treddtng  oake  of  the  British  Sa  the  relic 
and  their  brideamaidaand  groomsmen  have 
tbeir  on'gin  in  hbe  ten  witaessea.  Amongst 
the  {ImnanB,  tpeoial  lumonr  waa  giTm  to 
the  ohiidreD  «f  sn^  marriages  and  frsm 
Mtongat  (tiem-  vare  chosen  tha  flamiens  of 
Jopiter  and  the  vestal  f  irgioa. 

In  certain  Afrioaa  tribes  it  U  deemed  a 
most  gnllant  act  for  a  lover  torido  into  the 
nresence  of  bis  sweet  beort,  astride  a  fine 
boar  pig. 

AmongHi  tbehiodoos  of  Gozerat,  the  gen- 
eral rnle  is  that  betrothal  cannot  be  set  aside, 
bat  the  practice  of  different  oastea  Taries. 
Among  HajpootiR,  if  the  betrothed  bride- 
j||!room  die,  tiw  girl  who  shonld  bnre  been 
hie  wife  is  treated  bs  bis  widow,  and  uon- 
nderad  incapable  of  anlering  again  into  the 
married  state.  Some  brahmins,  on  iha 
otbA  band,  do  not  consider  thsmselres 
bonnd  either  by  betrothal  or  by  any  ot^r  <»■ 
remony  short  of  the  aotnal  joining  of  hands 
in  marriage.  In  most  castes  a  betarothed 
bride  is  not  treated  as  a  widow  on  the  death 
of  the  affianced,  and  in  many  she  may,  with 
permission  of  the  oaste,  marry  another  per- 
son even  in  his  life-time,  shonld  he,  before 
tha  marriage  is  condnded,  become  afflicted 
with  any  serious  disease.  The  Komwa 
koonbee,  when  they  cannot  procure  a  hus- 
band for  iheir  danghter,  will  sometimes 
marry  her  to  a  banch  of  flowers.  The  next 
day  they  throw  tlio  flowers  into  a  well,  and 
the  bridegroom. thns  disposed  ot\  (ha  widow 
is  eligible  for  **  natrn,"  or  second  marrisge. 
A  umilar  practice  is  that  of  marrying  the 
girl  to  a  person  called  "  a  hxad  husband.** 
This  bridegroom  may  be  any  male  of  the 
caste  who  la  willing  to  contract,  beforehand, 
that  he  will  receive  a  certain  sum  for  a 
divorce  and  give  his  bride  a  i-elease  from 
her  marriage  the  moment  the  ceremony  has 
been  performed.  Tbe  wife  so  divorced  may 
then  marry  in  natra.   Tho  object  of  these 

SrooeedingB  is  tbe  avoidance  of  expente. 
'o  money  need  be  spent,  by  the  bride's 
father  npon  a  "natra"  marriage,  except 
snch  as  is  required  foe  entertaining  uia 
friends  who  accompany  the  brid^room. 
The  lady's  troussean  is  supplied  by  her  bus- 
band.  An  unmarried  woman  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  be  given  in  nafcra.  About  twenty  days 
before  the  mamage,  the  house  of  the  parents 
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ard  carefally  cleansed^  and  adorned 
wealthy  with  strings  of  pearls  or 
embroidered  eurtuus,  and  by  tbe  poor 
gariands  of  leaves.    In  front  a 
bnilding,  oalled  mnadnp,  ia  erected, 
ia  the  case  of  poor  persons,  is 
thatched  hat,  but  where  the  highmr  i 
ooncemed,  is   frequently  a  very  bril 
pantomima-like  edifioe,  lined  with 
and  adorned  with  lamps,  rich  cnrtajnar 
carpet?,  and  abaadanoe  of  itnnL  Iff 
of  the  corners  of  the-mnndnp  a  wcx>deB 
called  a  "jenrel-pillar,"  is  set  np, 
with  flowers  and  other  {Hnuoante,  and 
shipped.    Within       mnndnp  the 
Guneflh,  Yighnn  Baj,  and  the 
are  worahipped, — tiie  last  inentaoned,i 
order  that  the  household  may  not,  00 
as  the  ceremony  lasts,  be  rendered 
by  the  oconrrenpc  of  a  bixth  or  death  is ' 
fiftmily. 

A  oenemony,  oalled  "  Gotng,"  is 
ed  within  the  dwelling-bouse.    A  fiati 
of  wall  having  been  whitened,  a  pyi 
made  npou  it  of  red  spots,  which 
from  one  at  the  apex  to  seven  at  tha 
Below  the  base  line  other  seven  apols 
made  with  clarified  batter,  wfai^  tbe 
causes  gradually  td  trickle  downwards^ 
figure,  which  represents  a  geneah^oal 
becomea  the  subject  of  adoration, 
bride  performs  »  oeremony  called  *'  Ni 
clinn,"  in  which  she  expresses  by 
cant  pantomime  the  wortbtessneas  m 
eyes  of  even  tbe  necessaries  of  life 
parisoii  with  her  beloved  child.  A] 
bead  she  waves  a  cake  of  bread  Mid 
cap  of  water,  bath  of  which  she  throws  I 
her  j  she  next  takes  in    her  band 
"  sumpot,"  which  is  composed  of  two 
full  of  rico  fasteniNl  together  moatik 
mont^ 

According  to  the  B«vd.  Ifr.  Wt 
Bengal,  after  entering  ika  honaa,  the 
gnota  is  led  to  the  plaoA  wh^  tiie  mat 
rites  are  to  be  performed,  and  where 
father-in-law,  taking  06"  tbe  old 
and  poita  of  the  boy,  arrays  him  in 
clothes,  and  takes  him  into  an  inner ; 
ment,  where  they  mftke  him  atand 
stool  placed  on  the  cow's  head  and 
other  things  buried  in  the  earth,  addti 
number     female  snperstittona  pi 
induce  the  brid^^room  to  behave  «i 
the  bride.   They  next  bring  the  fartde 
stool  covered  with  the  brid^[roona*s  eUj 
ments,  and  carry  tha  giri  round  the 
groom  seven  times,  wbj  then  pemut-^ 
bride  and  bridegtoom  feirly  to  look  at 
other  for  the  first-time.  The  pair  ara 
brought  to  tiie  former  place,  and  mad*  toj 
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near  each  other,  when  the  father-in-law  pnts 
into  the  bands  of  the  bridegroom  foarteen 
blades  of  kooshn  grass,  tied  in  two  separate 
parts,  which  the  boy  ties  under  his  feet.  The 
father-in-law  now  ponrs  some  water  into  the 
right  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  and  while  the 
latter  holds  it  there,  tbe  former  makes  an 
inoantati<m,  at  the  eloee  of  which  the  bride- 
letsH&lloa  faia  feet;  rice,  flowers 
and  doorra  grass  are  next  given,  which  he 
Inys  on  his  head ;  water  is  ^nresented  as  at 
firat  with  a  tfoijet  \  and  then  sonr  milk : 
then  again  water.  The  officiating  brahmin 
now  directs  the  boy  to  put  his  hand  on  a  pan 
of  water,  and  ptaoea  the  hand  of  the  bride 
an  that  of  the  bridegrooni,  and  ties  them  to- 

gtther  with  a  garhmd  of  flowers,  when  the 
ther-in-law  says,  "  of  the  family  of  Kaay- 
apa,  tlie  great  grand-dangfater  of  Bhairavai 
the  grand-danghter  of  Bama-Hari,  the 
daughter  of  BAma-Snndara,  Kshama,  wear- 
ing each  aud  such  clothes  and  jewels,  I, 
T'faaknra.da8a,  give  to  thee,  Bibbaya>charanai 
of  t^e  ilnnily  of  Sandilya^  the  great>grandson 
of  Snudara-dara,  the  grand  son  of  Kanai, 
the  sou  of  Bh^a-Hari."  The  bridegroom 
says,  ■*  1  have  received  her."  The  father-iu- 
law  then  makes  a  present,  for  good  lock, 
and  adds  to  it  household  utensils,  &c.,  ac- 
oordiug  to  his  ability.  He  then  takes  off  the 

Srland  of  flowera  with  which  the  hands  of 
e  manied  pair  were  bound,  repeating  the 
gayatri.  A  cloth  is  now  drawn  over  the 
Seada  of  the  couple,  while  they  again  look  at 
each  oUierj  aod  this  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  here  closes,  after  tlie  boy  and  girl 
have  been  directed  to  bow  to  the  salagrama 
and  to  the  company,  that  they  may  receive 
tiio  blessing  of  the  gods  and  of  the  brahmins, 
A  brahmin  or  a  woman  whose  hasband  and 
BOD  are  living,  then  fasUns  the  bride  aud 
bridegroom  together  by  their  garments  with 
the  above  piece  of  cloth,  as  a  token  of  their 
nnion ;  and  they  are  thns  led  back  into  the 
^  midfit  of  the  family. 

Xt  was  a  oastiHU  amongst  several  Scythio 
races,  for  widows  not  to  remarry  on  the  de- 
mise of  their  hnsbands,  but  to  bnrn  them- 
selves or  be  buried  alive  or  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  sword  or  dagger  and  interred  along 
vith  their  husbands  remains.  This  practice 
prevailed  in  the  East  Indies  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was 
prohibited  by  tbe  British,  but  it  ie  still  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  iidands  of  the  Eastern 
Ajrohipdago.  In  a  Govonment  Notification 
ia  tbe  For^gn  Department,  Simla  tbe  7th 
April  1847,  the  Governor  General  expresses 
nnusfa  eatisfaotum  in  publishing  a  tnuulation 
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of  a  proclamation  by  the  Qwalior  durbar,  re- 
ceived from  the  Govetuior  General's  Agent  for 
the  affairs  of  Scindia's  dominions,  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  snttee  within  the  territories 
of  maharaja  Scindiah. 

The  Political  Agent  Jeypoor,  having  col- 
lected the  ihastreea,  made  enquiries  of  them 
regarding  snttee,  and  they  said  that  the  cus- 
tom was  iniquitous,  and  then  this  custom 
was  prohibited  by  the  Joypoor  Government. 
This  durbar  had  previously  issued  verbal 
orders  prohibiting  Ihis  custom,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  then  issued  to  the  effect  ^t  the 
amil  should  take  precautions,  and  cidl  on 
the  zemindars,  ohowdrees,  kanoongoes  and 
other  officers,  not  to  allow  a  suttee  to  take 
place  in  their  villagea.  If  a  suttee  take 
place  in  any  village,  and  the  zemindar  do 
not  give  information  to  the  sirkar,  such 
zemindar  shall  be  imprisoned  fortwelve  years, 
and  if  any  amil  after  having  received  infor- 
mation of  a  suttee  being  about  to  take  place, 
do  not  prevent  it,  8u<^  amil  shall  be  de- 
[Hived  of  his  situation. 

The  Governor  General  also  in  1847  pub- 
lished for  general  information,  documents  r^ 
ceived  from  the  Governor  General's  Agent 
at  Bajpootana,  {nohibiting  female  infiuiti- 
cide  in  Jeypore,  and  limiting  the  demands 
of  tha  religioua  bhat,  chamn,  dhoii,  «id 
morasi  sects,  on  occasions  of  marriages  in 
Bajpoot  famiUes. 

In  Guzerat,  amongst  some  castes,  a  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  please, 
a  Rajpoot  sometimes  marries  twenty,  an 
Ondich  brahmin  frequently  five  or  six  ;  in 
other  oastes,  a  man  may  not  marry  a  second 
time  in  the  life-time  of  his  first  wife.  Baj- 
poots  never  permit  the  re-marriage  of  a 
widow,  but  in  some  of  the  other  castes,  a 
woman  may  remarry  more  than  once.  Some- 
times it  is  allowed  to  a  husband  and  wife, 
who  disagree,  to  separate  by  mntoal  consent^ 
which  is  signified  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
by  her  tearing  Uie  hem  of  her  garment,  and 
on  that  of  the  man,  by  his  giving  his  wife  a 
deed  of  release.  In  some  castes,  it  is  con- 
sidered indispensably  necessary  that  girls 
shonld  be  married  before  they  are  twelve 
years  old ;  in  others,  a  husband  of  high 
family  is  much  sought  for,  and  women  re- 
main unmarried  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Adi  Sur,  the  founder  of  the  Sen  dynasty, 
brought  from  Eanouj,  five  Sagnic  bii^mana 
of  the  tribe  or  gotoi  Sanhila,  Kashyapa, 
Yatsa,  Savema  and  Bharadwaja.  Sndra 
families,  Ghose,  BasoDutto  Gnbaand  Mittra 
accompanied  them  and  these  take  the 
position  of  Knlin  Kusts.  In  the  reign  of 
Bullal  Sen,  about  284  years  before  the  ma- 
homedan  invasion,  all  these  kulin  brahnuuis 
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and  kalin  sadras  Iiad  greatly  increased,  and 
tiioDgh  degenerated  la  learning  they  arro- 
gated to  themselves  a  position  above  all  the 
snpta-sali  or  ahoriginal  bi-ahmana.  Ballal 
Sen  ennoble.d  the  brfdimans  by  giving  to 
them  tbe  title  of  Knlin.  The  kaliu  brahman 
sabBeqnenlly  conseoted  to  marry  thedangh- 
tei>s  of  the  aboriginal  brahman,  who  engerly 
seek  alliances  with  the  kalin,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  have  established  a  scale 
of  fees  for  condescending  to  accept  a  daugh- 
ter of  an  inferior.  They  marry  for  goUI.  Of 
the  £ayast8  who  came  from  Kanouj,  Bhaise, 
Gbose  and  Mitra  were  ennobled  by  Ballal 
Sing  with  the  title  of  Entin  Kayaato.  Dass, 
Dny,  Datt,  Guha,  £ar  Fanlit,  Sen  and  Sing 
hold  a  second  rank. 

Knlin  brahmin  women  are  married  vith 
difficulty  and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  1868> 
there  were  IL  kolins  in  Hooghly  and  1 
in  Bnrdwan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  50 
to  80  marriages : — 24  in  Hooghly  and  12  in 
Bnrdwan,  who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50 
marriages  and  48  in  Hoogly  and  20  in  Bnrd- 
wan, who  had  contracted  between  10  and  20 
marriages. 

Knlinism  is  thus  a  great  polygamic  insti- 
tntion  and  a  few  women  have  become  prosti- 
tntea.  In  1867,  the  abolition  of.  this  poly- 
gamy was  contemplated  and  will  doubtless 
soon  be  carried  oat. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  the  world  of 
tbe  same  size,  in  which  oonid  be  fionnd  so 
many  varied  oastoms  as  regards  marriage  and 
married  life  as  prevail  in  India.  Although 
in  ancient  tim^  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  ancient  drama  of 
the  Sacontala  shows  the  heroine  not  married 
till  an  adult  ^;e,  in  the  present  day,  most  of 
the  marriages  among  the  hindos  are  cele- 
brated whOe  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
are  mere  in&nta,  and  on  these  occasions  even 
the  most  parsimonioos  parsi,  or  hinda  and 
mahomet^ut  are  vrout  to  expend  extravagant 
smnB  on  tlie  ceremonies.  Polygamy  amongst 
the  respectable  settled  people,  is  probably 
not  more  &eqnent  than  the  irregularities  of 
married  men  in  Europe,  indeed  is  almost 
unheard  of,  except  among  the  idle,  tharex- 
tremely  wealthy  and  that  race  of  Knlin 
bifdimana,  of  Bengal,  the  honor  of  an  alli- 
ance with  whom  is  so  great  that  families 
give  their  daughters  in  wedlock  thongfa  there 
may  already  be  seventy  or  eighty  wedded 
wives.  lu  the  balk  of  hindn  society,  the 
wife  is  a  mere  servant  to  her  husband,  works 
for  him,  oooks  for  him,  washes  for  him,  but 
does  not  eat  with,  or  walk  with  him,  and  to 
pronounce  her  hosband'a  name  would  be  re- 
gwrded  as  an  .  act  of  gross  immodesty. 
Amongst  many  of  the  hinda  people  too,  the 
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customs  of  the  mahomedans  have  been 
Lrodnced,  though  in  some  parts  ofIndia,i 
in  Bombay  and  the  Decean,  wooien  of 
cante  are  allowed  more  freedom  of  si 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
tbe  aboriginal  races  of  India  the  practic 
polyandry  prevailed  largely.     It  exisU  < 
among  the  Toda,  who  are  a  Tamnl 
among  the  Khandyan  in  Ceylon,  altha 
they  are  relnctant  to  admit  the   fact,  j 
amongst  the  Coorg  race.  From  some  tex: 
Menu  (cix,  p.  59,64,66)  it  would  seem 
in  early  hinda  society  it  was  permit 
the  sudras,  and  in  t^e  epic  poem,  the 
barat,  the  firb  brothers  Pandu  are 
to  Uie  same  woman.   But  probably  the  i 
rBmarkid>le  form  of  marriage  wbidi  evu 
isted,  is  that  which  preraila  amongst 
Kair  of  Malabar,  a  Sadra  race  who 
the  military  caste  and  aristocracy  of 
part  of  India.    Until   the  conquest  of 
country  by  Hyder  Ali,  in  1769,  the 
families  in  the  different  rsjahships, 
of  this  caste.    With  them  the  custom  ivj 
a  woman  on  marriage  not  to  leave 
mother's  honse,  or  even  to  consort  with] 
hasband.    It  is  his  daty  to  provide  her ' 
clothing,  food  and  ornaments,  but  he 
recognised,  as  indeed  he  could  not  1 
father  of  her  children,  for  temporary 
tion  is  allowed  to  her  with  any  one, 
ed  he  be  of  equal  or  higher  oaate  to 
Ou  the  death  of  her  mother,  the 
Nairine  lives  with  her  brothers,  and 
consequence  of  this  strange  custom  a 
heirs  are  not  his  own  children,  for  thei 
does  not  know, — but  the  chiMren 
sister.    The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  who 
the  reigning  prince  on  the  Malabar 
when  the  Portugnese  under  VamKi  de 
first  effected  a  settlement-,  in  1498,  beic 
to  the  Nair  caste,  and  hia  descendants 
be  found  there.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
sister,  always  snaoeeds  to  the  title,  for 
sovereignty  was  lost  under  Hjder  AfiJ 
Tepu's  supremacy,  and  Ibn  Batata  foi 
same  rale  of  sacoesaion  in  operation 
he  travelled  throogh  Malabar  about  1( 
In  the  Fsahn  Ixzviii.  68,  it  is  said  * 
maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage.' 
is  described  as  one  of  the  effects  of  * 
anger  upon  Israel.   In  Hindu  familiea' 
marriage  of  daughters  is  sometimes 
bat  this  is  always  considered  as  a  great  i 
mity  and  disgrace.  If  a  person  see  girls  i 
than  twelve  years  of  age  unmarried 
family,  he  says,  *  how  is  it,  that  i 
can  sit  at  home,  and  eat  his  food  with  i 
fort,  when  his  dav^htna,  at  sucb  u 
msin  unmarried. 
Writing  of  the  Efaond  race  <^ 
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Mftjor  General  Campbell  says  tfafit  on  one 
occasion  he  beard  load  cries  proceeding 
from  a  Wllage  close  at  band,  fearing  some 
qoarrel,  he  rode  to  the  spot,  and  tliere  he 
B&w  a  man  beariug  away  npon  his  back 
something  enveloped  in  an  ample  covering  of 
scarlet  cloth,  he  was  sarrounded  by  twenty 
or  thirty  yonngfellowa  and  by  them  protect- 
ed from  the  desperate  attack  m»de  npon  hira 
by  a  party  of  yonng  women.  On  seeking  an 
explanation  of  this  novel  scene,  be  was  told 
that  the  man  had  jnst  been  married,  and  his 
precions  harden  was  his  blooming  bride, 
whom  he  was  conveying  to  his  own  village. 
Her  yontbfnl  friends  (as  it  appears  is  the 
cnfltom)  were  seeking  to  regain  possession 
of  her,  and  barled  stones  and  bamboos  at  tlie 
bead  of  the  devoted  bridegroom,  nntil  he 
reached  the  confines  of  his  own  villsge. 

In  the  hindn  marris^es,  the  kanya  dana 
is  the  giving  of  the  bride  in  marriage  and 
kanya  pani-grahana  is  the  act  of  the  bride- 
groom taking  the  bride's  hand.  In  northern 
India,  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  consists 
in  tying  a  string  or  thread  ronnd  the  wrist  of 
the  bride  and  with  many  of  the  races  in 
India,  whether  of  Arian  or  Tnranian  descent, 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  consists  in 
tying  the  corners  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom's 
cloths  tc^tber  (Pbyln  bandhna)  and  cans- 
isfftbem  to  circnmambnlate  the  village  deity. 

l%ere  is  also  the  ceremony  of  "  sat-pheri" 
or  seTen  tnrns  round  the  sacrificial  fire. 

ProfeHsor  Wilson  explains  the  term 
"  gotra"  as  meaning  a  family,  lineagej  re- 
lationship by  descent  from  a  common  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name ;  a  family,  a  tribe, 
who  reckon  their  descent  from  some  cele- 
brated saint  or  regard  him  as  their  primitive 
epiritoal  head,  and  whose  designation  they 
bear,  as  the  Bliaradwaia- gotra,  Kasyapa- 
gotra,  Sand ily a- gotra,  ic.  In  Vol.  II.  p. 
12,  of  the  Hindn  Theatre,  Professor  Wilson 
says,  it  is  asserted  that  thirteen  ^tra  or 
fiimilies  of  brahmins  own  their  origin  to  as 
many  divine  sages  called  after  their  name. 
KaB7apa<E'asip)  is  one  of  the  nnmber.  The 
Aswalayana  Sntrft  of  the  Big  Yeda  contains 
the  ezinmerfttion  of  the  gotra,  and  their  sab- 
diTisions,  bat  in  a  very  inrolred  and  nnin- 
telligible  style.  The  popular  ennmeration 
of  them,  however,  is  not  uncommon;  but 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the 
sonth  of  India,  where  several  of  the  reputed 
representatives  of  these  tribes  yet  exist. 
He  also  says,  at  p.  3,  of  his  note  to  **  John- 
Bon's  Extracts  from  the  Mahabharata" 
that  in  the  South  of  India,  brabmana  are  still 
fotmd  pretending  to  be  sprung  from  some 
of  the  patriarchal  fiskmilies.  This,  however,  is 
not  correct,  for,  throaghoat  the  entire  penin- 
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8u1a  every  brahmin  ulaims  his  dwn  Got,  every 
marriage  is  regulated  by  the  Got,  and  no 
brahmin  marries  into  his  own  Got. 

In  common  parlance,  Got  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  more  classical  Gotra  of 
Wilson's  Glossary.  Properly,  fJiose  only  are 
Got,  which  bear  the  name  of  some  Rinhi 
progenitor,  as  Sandilya,  Bharadwaj,  Bu- 
shisht,  (Yasishtha),  Kasyapa ;  bnt  it  has 
become  the  custom  to  call  each  snb-division 
of  a  tribe  a  Gut,  and  according  to  the  Niniye 
Sindh,  there  are  no  less  than  ten  thousand. 
The  early  genealogies  of  the  Rajpoots  fre- 
quently exhibit  them  an  aba-ndoning  their 
martial  habits ;  and  establishing  religions 
sects,  or  gotra.  Thus,  Beh  was  the  fourth, 
son  of  Proowa  of  the  lunar  race :  from  him, 
in  the  fifteenth  generation,  was  Harita,  who 
with  his  eight  brothers  took  the  office  of 
religioif,  and  established  the  Kausika  Gotra, 
a  tribe  of  brahmins.  According  to  Colonel 
Tod,  both  Got  and  Kanp,  denote  a  clan, 
and  in  Rajputanah  its  sab-divisions  have 
the  patronymic  terminating  with  the  syllable 
'  ote,'  'awut,'  '  sote,*  in  the  use  of  which  eu- 
phony alone  is  the  guide :  thus,  Suktawut, 
'  sons  of  Snkta ;'  Kurmasote,  of  Kurma ; 
Mair-awat,  or  Mairote,  mountaineei's,  '  sons 
of  the  mountain.' 

The  expensiveness  of  marriages  in  India 
has  been  a  great  carse,  generally  leading  to 
infanticide.  In  the  year  1850,  when  the 
foster  brother  of  the  nabob  of  tiie  Camatio 
was  maiTied,  about  £10,000  were  expended 
in  idle  ceremonial.  More  recently,  the 
Gnicowar  of  Baroda  on  the  demise  of  his 
first  wife  married  a  second  time.  The 
preliminaries  took  a  long  while  to  arrange, 
and  the  result  was  exceedingly  curious  and 
magnificent. 

The  19th  Regiment  B.  N.  I.  furnished  a 
strong  guard  of  honour,  which  went  down 
to  the  city  in  the  morning,  and  there  re- 
mained inert  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  Gnicowar  passed  by  and 
was  received  with  all  the  honours.  The 
Resident,  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  camp, 
went  down  to  the  city  in  carriagae,  about 
half-past  two ;  and  then  the  grand  procession 
commenced.  His  Highness  was  got  np  in 
the  highest  style  of  Efutem  fashion,  and  all 
in  yellow, — that  being  the  correct  colour 
for  the  occasion,  A  perfectly  tight  fitting 
satin  jacket  and  continuations,  together  with 
a  quaint  head-dress,  of  a  shape  between  a 
mitre  and  a  beehive,  gave  a  bnllianoy  to  his 
appearance  which  was  absolutely  dwEzliug  ; 
and  the  occasion  and  the  glowing  yellow  re- 
minded the  devout  beholder  m  the  **  snn. 


which  cometh  forth  as  a  brid^jroom  out  of 
his  ohunbw."  His  Hig)nnw.JPfliWted  ^ 
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remarkably  fine  horse,  apparently  of  a  bay 
colour:  but  so  hidden  nnder  hia  finery  that 
be  was  almost  invisible.  The  saddle  cloth 
was  especially  gorgeons,  of  brocade,  and 
kinkab  or  doth  of  gold.  The  Quicowar, 
having  settled  himself  down  m  his  seat,  led 
the  way  to  borne  aad  beauty,  followed  by 
the  English  gentlemen  on  elephants,  and  all 
the  nobles  of  the  court  and  retainers.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  troops,  the  High- 
landers, the  Khaki  Regiment,  and  the  Rifles, 
also  the  Cavalry.  The  procession  pass- 
ed on  its  way,  winding  through  the  city 
till  it  arrived  at  the  bridal  abode,  which 
was  very  tastefully  ornamented  and  fitted 
Ttp.  Close  by  this  little  place,  the  English 
gentlemen  retired  to  a  house  where  refresh- 
ments were  provided  for  tbem.  After  a 
little  while  they  wero  sammoned  to  the 
Presenee,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
the  bride,  modestly  and  thickly  veiled,  sit- 
ting on  a  baslret.  The  bands  played,  the 
guns  thundered  a  royal  salute,  the  soldiers 
filed  a/eu  dejoie, 

'Tvns  not  the  air,  'twas  not  the  gatia, 
'Tvrae  not  the  feu  dtjoi*  that  mns 
Tair  np  and  down  tlie  double  rank, 
Bob  one  gl<id  shont  that  aofti;  saok, 
AtODce  a  thoos&nd  yoices  said 
"It  is  the  veiled  Marathi  maid  ;** 
Tbe  Gnicowar,  who  had  felt  the  strain 
Deepest  of  any,  sod  had  lain 
Some  minntes  rapt  aa  in  a  trance, 
Afler  the  fairy  Bounds  were  o'er, 
Too  inly  touched  for  utterance 
Now  motioned  with  his  hand  for  more. 

The  bride,  as  is  customary,  sat  on  a  basket, 
and  her  royal  lover  sat  in  front  of  her,  ap- 
parently holding  her  feet,  and  fine  cords  were 
then  wound  round  the  two  contracting 
parties  to  betoken  the  indissoluble  nature  of 
tbe  bond  between  them- 

Amongst  bindooa  a  marriage  may  be  con- 
cluded at  any  tiriie  from  iofancy,  as  the 
parents  may  please.  But  amongst  the 
priestly  and  mercantile  orders,  the  brahman 
and  vaisia  races,  as  also  among  the  gold- 
smiths, girls  must  be  married  befoi-e  they 
attain  puberty.  The  brahmans  believe  that 
'they  would  m  as  if  guilty  of  murder  if  they 
allowed  a  gfirl  to  grow  up  before  being  mar- 
ried. .  And  in  southern  India  they,  as  also 
the  goldsmith  tribe  or  T«e  or  oasie,  regard 
BQch  an  occurrence  witk  so  great  horror  Uiat, 
theoretically,  they  consider  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent on  them,  if  it  happened,  but  which 
is  invariably  guarded  against,  for  all  the 
family  to  drown  themselves.  In  reality,  thei'e 
is  no  such  great  care  taken  in  the  artizan 
classes,  and  with  the  Kayastha  race,  their 
young  women  are  rarely  if  ever  married  tilt 
grown  Bp.  Amongit  hindoos  in  general. 
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children  have  uo  voice  in  the  matter  of  tliar 
marriage.  When  parents  are  desirous  of  har- 
iog  their  sons  married,  they  iostitnte  in. 
qniries  amongst  their  relatives  or  friends  not 
of  their  own  '  gotram '  or  tribe.  They  Ti»t 
her  parents  in  n  propitious  hour,  and  request 
their  daughter  in  marriage  for  tluir  son.  The 
parents  of  the  girl  make  inquiries  as  to  tbe 
character  of  the  boy,  and,  if  satisfied,  they 
promise  their  daughter  for  him.  It  is  not 
customary  for  a  girls'  parents  to  go  seekiog 
for  a  bnsband  for  their  daaghter.  When  so 
fur  arranged,  if  the  girls'  parents  be  poor, 
they  may  perhaps  stipulate  that  jewels  and 
money  shall  be  presented  to  their  daughter, 
at  the  marriage  time.  Bat  this  practice, 
which  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
purchasing  a  wife,  is  gradually  dying  out 
with  all  but  the  humbler  people.  Now  a 
days,  a  rich  hindn  would  disdain  to  receive 
money  from  tbe  parents  of  their  son-in-law. 
for  giving  their  daughter  to  htm,  and  many 
tribes,  for  India  contains  the  descendants  at 
numerous  distinct  races,  repel  with  disdain 
any  insinuation  of  their  readiness  to  sell 
their  daughters.  Indeed  sons-in-law  do, 
now,  occasionally,  receive  some  dower  of 
money  or  property  with  their  brides.  But 
the  former  practice  of  disposal  of  their  fe- 
male children,  is  clearly  marked  in  their 
marriage  law,  in  which  a  girl  who  quits  her 
father's  house  for  her  husband,  in  aaotber 
family,  ceases  to  be  an  heir  of  her  own  pa- 
rents, thongh  she  acquires  rights  in  tbe  pro- 
perty of  her  new  home. 

When  all  the  preliniinary  arraDgementa 
aro  settled,  a  day  is  fixed  fbr  the  perform- 
ance of  the  marri^na:  preparsticma  an 
made  by  the  &ther  of  the  gir!^  wfao  invites 
relatives  and  friends  to  bo  present  on  the 
occasion,  the  invitations  being  nsnally  com- 
municated verbally,  but  sometimes  by  letter. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  of  tbe  mariage, 
by  the  Snat'haka  Varattam  rite,  the  youth  is 
relieved  of  his  bacbelor-hood,  the  ceremony 
on  this  occasion  consisting  in  the  faoma  or 
fire  sacrifice  and  giving  of  charity.  On  tbe 
marriage  evo,  the  brid^^room,  accompanied 
by  his  parent^,  relatives  and  friends,  goes  is 
prooession  to  the  bride's  bon^e,  and  presents 
her  with  a  new  cloth  of  some  value  uid  with 
the  jewels  that  may  bare  been  before  ^reed 
on ;  betel  nut  is  handed  to  the  ^ests,  aad 
friends  atid  relatiocs  are  enteHamed.  Tbe 
poor  brahmans,  too,  are  remembered  on  the 
occasion,  the  money  gifte  to  whom  are  called 
Datchana.  The  wedding  day  at  length  ar- 
rives, but  with  emotions  vwy  different  from 
those  of  the  principal  actors  in  ancient 
hindu  times,  for,  noW'S'days,  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  nsoally^aite  ii^anta— and 
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if  not  both  so,  the  bride  with  most  tribes 
ccrtainljr  is.  Tribes  of  sndras,  however ;  and 
a  fair  intellectual  literary  race  called  kajas- 
t'ho,  or  kayat,  or  Icayaat'h,  who  claim  their 
origin  from  a  deified  mortal  called  Chatr- 
gopatr,  also  many  of  the  pariah  tribes,  allow 
their  girls  to  grow  ap  and  ramain  ija  their 
itkthers'  honse  withoni  any  feeling  of  im- 
propriety being  assooiateJ  with  the  prac- 
tice. And  the  Yedas  teach  nfs  that  in 
their  times,  virtnons  maidens  remained  un- 
married in  their  fatherw'  house  long  after 
they  had  grown  up.  On  the  wedditig-daj, 
the  brido  and  bride-groom,  are  aimuinted 
with  oil  (the  Abhiaugana-s'nanam),  are 
dressed  in  their  best  and  are  decorated  with 
jewels.  The  &ther  of  the  bride  has  erected 
a  temporary  canopy  in  the  coart  of  his  bouse, 
beneath  whiuh  she  is  seated  beside  her 
groom,  and  the  family  priest  commences  the 
ceremony  by  causing  them  to  nuke  a  burnt 
offering  by  the  HomA  saorifioe—of  ponring 
ghee  into  the  fire, — whilst  the  priest  utten 
«  mantm  or  iavocation.  At  the  same  in. 
atant,  by  the  Kavagraha  Aratanam,  and 

Asht'hn  dik  palaka  aratanara,  a  series  of 
inoantataons,  they  bring  Indra,  Vmrtma, 
Agni,  Tama.  &o.,  from  Swarga-lokum  and 
locate  ihem  tn  any  caanat  article^  in  some 
part  of  the  honse. 

When  seated,  the  girl  is  formally  given  to 
the  husband  (Kania-danam)  literally  spin- 
ster giTing:  a  priest  blesses  some  water  in.a 
BznairTessel,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  taking 
tiiis  and  bis  daughter's  right-hand  places 
ihem  together  in  the  bridegroom's  right- 
faandf  saying  I  do  this  that  my  father,  grand- 
fathers, and  great  grand-fathers  may  attain 
.(Swarga)  hearon.  The  bridegroom  tiien  ri- 
sing, and  standing  before  Uie  bride,  amidst 
the  deafening  din  of  tom-toms,  ties  round 
her  neck  the  masgahi  sntram,  a  thread  co> 
loured  with  tnrmerio  to  wbioh  a  giJden 
jewel  called  Botta  or  Talai  is  attached. 
Sandal  wood  paste,  perfume,  and  flowers  are 
presented  to  the  guests,  betel-nnt  is  ofibred 
to  all  relatires  and  friends  and  money  pre- 
aentfl  are  made.  The  nuirried  couple  recbive 
*  Aair*Tadam'  benediotioua  hnd  oongrabola- 
tions  freOL  the-  asseraUy,  and  as  they  pros- 
tMte  themselves  at  tb^r  pariuitB'  feet,  thair 
parents  bless  them. — Mn.  Spiin'  life  vn 
Antieni  Itidia  f.  S«l.  Sir  John  Lubbock^ 
Orig,  Oivii,  pamnh,  Speetaior  Netupoptr. 
Dr.  OUrU  TrataU  in  Sibma,  Vok.  I.  332, 
IL  p.  4^.  Srnan,  Vol  IV.  p.  97.  Kamet' 
Butoiy  of  lAwH  vU.  II.  p.  68.  Jfitle^'t  OU* 
UcUom  of  VayagM,  Vol.  IV.  p.  675.  itLm- 
ua»'a  PrwUtine  Marriaga,  p.  30.  ako  Tnm*. 
Sthn.  SocUly  ^  i^oiufoit,  Nma,  Strm,  Vol 
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MARSDBNIA  TINCTOMA, 

JI  p.  98.  Elliot  WOson'i  Hindu  Theatre, 
See  Got.  Hinda,  Marriage. 

MARRi  CHKTTU,  Tel.  Picus  Indica  L, 
S.  iii.  539,  Ui>08tigTna  Bengalense  Qatp.  W. 
lo.  1 9H9,  Bkeede  i.  28. 

UARROCGHUO,  It.  Morocco  Leather. 

MABBOO,  Tah.  Marjoram. 

MABROQUI,  Sp.  Morocco  Leather. 

MABBUBIUM  INDIOUM,  Buku.  Syn, 
of  AiiisumeleH  ovata.  R.  Br. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGABE  Ltm  com- 
inou  white  hoi'eliound. 

MARS,  Lit.  Iron. 

MARS,  see  Kama,  MuDgala,  Su-aawati, 

Singlialeae,  Vahan. 

MARSA,  HiHD.  Amarantns  mangustanus. 
MAHSUHANDA,  see  luacriptioui^. 


MABSHMAK. 

or  tinting, — "madal  bat  the  Mai  a  js  ex- 
press it  only  bj  the  word  for  dipping, 
"  chalnp,"  and  the  only  generic  words 
which  either  of  them  possesnes  fbr  "colour," 
are  the  Santtcrifc,  warna ;  and  the  Porta^ese, 
tinta.  Their  oolonra  are  nsnally  sombre, — 
little  varied,  bat  generally  last.  Bines  are 
always  produced  from  indigo,  yielded  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Indigofera  tinctoria,  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  but  in  Sumatra,  occa- 
sionally, fi-om  this  plant,  the  Mai-Bdt*nia  tinc- 
toria. Yellows  are  produced  from  the 
woods  of  two  Hpecies  of  Artocarpns,  the 
jack  and  champadah,  and  from  turmeric; 
and  reds  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
"  mangkudu,"  the  MoKnda  umbellata, — from 
the  "kusumbajiuTft,"  or  snfflower,  Carthamns 


MARSDl^lN,  Dr.,  a  medical  officer  of  the  :  tinotortus,  from  the"  knsnmba-kling,"  wfaicb 


Suglish  £.  I.  Company,  author  of  a  history 
of  Samatru. 

MABSDENIA  ROYLn,  Wight. 

Fathor  of  Gheaab.  I  Tar-of  Bavi  and  Satlig. 

VerioTRaTi  and  Satlej.  | 

A  climbing  plant  growing  up  to  8,000 
feet  in  the  outer  Himalaya  hille  and  iu  the 
Salt  Bange.  Its  fibres  are  made  into  fishing 
lines  and  the  powdered  unripe  fruit  is  given 
as  a  cooling  medicine.— Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

MABSDENIA  TENACISSIMA,  W.  aiidA. 


AsclepiH  tenaoiuinuRoBb. 
Asolepias  tomentosa  Herb. 

Modi. 


Gymseina  tenaoisrima 

8pr. 


Ton^oi, 
Cbittee, 


Jetj-flbre, 

R^mahal  bowitriDg 
creeper  -  Evo. 

This  smaU  creeper  grows  in  the  peninsnla 
of  India,  in  the  Bajmahal  Hills,  Palamow, 
Kepal  and  Ghittagong.  It  has  email  green- 
ish yellow  flowers  ;  from  wounds  made  in 
this  shrob,  a  milk-like  juice  issues  which 
hardens  into  an  elastic  substance,  with  pro- 
perties like  caoutchouc,  and  from  the  Imrk, 
beautifully  fine  silky  fibres  are  obtained 
which  are  made  into  bow-strinf*  Boxb  ii.  51, 
Voigt  6Z7  Joum.  Agri'JSort.  Soc.  quoted  in 
Bm/le  Feb.  Fl,  p.  314. 

MABSDENIA  TINCTORIA.  R.  Srown. 


Cynanoham  Uiy.em  Htrb. 
Ham. 


Aiclspias  tinotoria  Roxb. 
Pergularia  tisctoria  8pr. 

This  creeper,  one  of  the  order  AKclepia- 
ceffi,  grows  in  both  the  Peninsulas  of 
India,  in  Assam,  Silhet,  Pegu,  Tenasserim 
and  Sumatra.  The  plant  yields  a  blue  dye, 
and  Dr.  Boxburgh  recommended  its  ex- 
tensive onltivatiott.  The  Bormeae  obtain 
from  it  quite  a  good  indigo  bine,  tiioagh  not 
equal  to  the  dye  from  the  BnalUe.  The 
Javanese,  who  of  all  the  Malayan  race  hare 
certainly  made  tlw  highest  progrees  in  all  tiie 
nsefal  artii,  have  a  speoifio  term  for  dyeing 


is  the  annatto,  or  Bixa  orellaiin,  from  the 
snpang,  or  sappan  wood,  CesHalpinia  sappau, 
and  from  ^e  nidus  of  the  lao  insect.  Black 
id  prodnoedfrom  the  rinds  of  the  mangontin 
frnit,  and  of  the  **  Blatapuig,"  Terminalia 
catappa,  with  sulphate  of  iron.  Sails  nnd 
nets  are  dyed,  and  perhaps  also  tanned  with 
a  wood  called  in  Sumatra,  "ubar**  which  is 
the  Bioinns  tanarins  of  botanists.  The  moT^ 
dants  used  are  rice- bran,  and  alkalis  from  the 
combastion  of  some  vegetable  mattera,  as 
the  frnit  stalks  and  mid-rlbs  of  the  fxiooannt 
palm  and  alnm  brought  from  China. — Crov- 
furd;  Mason  \  Voigt.  537  ii43. 

MARSH  DATE  or  Ground  Rattan,  is  the 
Calamus  rotang  or  common  cane  plant :  its 
leaves  ere  usra  at  CaddaI(H«  for  maMng 

ropes  and  mats. 

MARSH-DATE  PALM.  PbcBmx  palo. 
dosa. 

MARSH  MALLOW.  Altbsea  offitunalis. 
A  syrup  of  this  is  a  mncilaginooa  demaV 
cent,  and  for  the  same  purposes  may  be 
prepared  symp  of  Bombax  malabancnoi 
root,— of  dried  Ahelmosohas  esonlentoB cap- 
snles,  (okra,) — of  Asparagus  sarmentoaoSi 
(soota  inoolli,) — of  Bilva  fruit,  (ba1.>^gle 
marmalofl.  These  sympa  all  spoil  Twy  reap 
dily.— Bangi.  FAor  p.  407. 

MARSHMAN,  Joahua,  colleagne  of  Ca- 
rey and  Ward,  born  in  1 768,  at  Westbui^ 
Leigb,  the  son  of  a  weaver  and  Baptist  nu- 
nister.  He  arrived  in  India  in  1799.  He 
had  many  bitter  pwsonal  enemies,  poasiMy 
caused  by  something  in  his  manner,  and 
from  las  enterUining  the  nuataken  Uieocy 
that  men  are  most  easily  oontrolled  by  nm- 
na^emeut  and  oonnliaticm,  from  aoiing^  on 
whtoh  many  anpposed  him  to  be  a  sohaner 
and  insincere.  Bnt  though  he  stated  bis 
views  vri&  moderation,  he  was  nnbending 
on  matters  inTdving  a  pinttciplei 
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MARTYN. 

MABSIAH.  Ar.  an  ekgy,  read  Anting  the 
mnharram,  on  the  deaths     AH,  Hasaa  and 

MABSILEA  QUADRIPOLIA.  Linn. 
SooBDi-Bhak.        Bkno.  I  Ari  Idnj,  Tah. 
CbQppati  ke  b^i,    Duk.  |  Ara  korft,  TUu 
Godhi  (the  Wba,)  Hind.  |  Madngc  tamara,  „ 
Chittur  Dnlla,       Saxs.  |  Mnnaga  tamsra  „ 

A  plant  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  India 
aud  Aastralia.  Its  hulbs  are  eaten  either 
raw  or  boiled. — Voigl.p.  739,  Powell,  Band 
hoolc,  Aintlie,  p.  2>52. 

MARTABAN,  a  province  and  town  in 
Srittsh  Barmah.  The  tonnisaninsigDifioant 
village  at  the  janction  of  theGwyne  and  Sal- 
weea  rivers  opposite  Monlmeln  in  lat.  32' 
N;  and  Ion.  97*  37f  E,  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  31  feet,  the  distriot  U  occupied  by  the 
Men  or  Talieng  race.  The  town  was  wken 
by  the  British  30th  October  1821,  and  again 
on  the  2nd  April  1851. 

MARTABAN-JAR.  Jars  of  glazed  earth- 
en ware.  The  word  Martaban  is  nafamilinr 
to  Dalamier,  who  qaotes  from  Father  Aaar 
a  Maronite,  that  it  means  a  casket  or  vase 
for  keeping  medicines  and  comfits,  &g."  Bat 
the  word  is  obTionsly  used  for  the  great  ves- 
sels of  glazed  pottery,  called  Pegaor  Marta^ 
biui  jars  from  the  places  where  tfaej  were 
purchased,  and  which  retained  a  wide  renown 
np  to  the  present  oentnry.  Yule,  Oathayf  IL 
476. 

AIARTAN,  HiHD.  Deamodinm  argentemn. 

MARTANDRAO.  SeeHolkar. 

MARTAS.    Malat.  Amethysh. 

MAETI,  Hind.    Jasminam  officinale. 

MARTIN,  Sir  James  Ranald,  a  medical 
offioei'  of  the  Bengal  army.  Author  of  Brief 
topographical  and  historical  notice  of  Gal- 
eatta.  Lond.  1817.—Memoiron  the  advan- 
tages of  the  re-oconpation  of  Negrais  Island 
in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1834.— Johnston  and 
Martin  on  Tropical  Climates. 

MARTIN,  Montgomery,  wrote  on  the  hia- 
totT,  antiquities,  topography  and  atatiatics 
of  Eaatem  India.   Lond.  1838,  3  vols. 

MARTINIERE.  A  series  of  schools  in 
Northern  India,  founded  nnder  the  will  of 
General  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  who  amassed 
much  wealth  in  the  Company's  aerrioe  and 
died  in  IdOO. 

HARTIONDI,  SiNQH.  Lawsonia  inennis. 

MARTIS,  Ar.  Amethyst. 

MAR TTN, Henry,  a  missionary  olei^^yman 
of  the  Protestant  seot  who  labonred  in  India 
and  then  proceeded  to  Persia  where  he  died. 
His  zeal  was  b^ond  the  strength  of  a  natur- 
ally delicate  constitution,  yet  Providence 
supported  him,  til),  his  mission  being  per- 
formed in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  ziatiiuiB  of  the  East  in  their  own  Ian- 
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gQE^B,  ezhansted  nature  snnk  nnder  the 
apostolic  labonr,  and  be  expire^l  at  Tokat, 
on  the  Ifith  of  October  1812.— Pm-Zer**  Tra- 
vgU^  vol.  ii.  p.  703. 

MARIT,  HiHD.    Qoerons  dilatata  and  Q, 
incana. 

MARU,  Sans,  from  mree,  to  kill, 
MARUA,  Him    Artemisia  elegans;  ban 
marna.  Hind,  in  ^chmanthera  wallichiana. 
MARRUBIUM  VULGARB,  Unn, 

H.  luunatnm,  if.  S.      |  M.  germasiomn,  Sehr. 
Horehonad,  Eks. 

A  plant  of  Europe  and  Mid  Asia,  near 
Kashmir,  on  the  Chenab,  in  the  Salt  Range 
and  Trans-Indns,  at  elevations  varying  from 
2,000  to  7,000  feet.— Dr.  /.  L.  Stewart,  M.  D. 

MARUDA  MABAM,  Tam.  Pentaptera 
tomentosa. 

MARUDANI,  Tau.  Lawsonia  alba  Lam, 
Henna. 

MARTIDAR  SINGHI,  Tam.  Litharge. 

MARUDUM  BARK,  Eko.  Mai-ndn  pnfc- 
tay,  Tau.  Bark  of  Termiualia  alata. 

MARUB,  Fr,  Cod. 

MARUK,  Mab.   Ailsnthna  excelsa. 

MARU-KARUKG,  Tau.  Baadia  dnme- 
tornm,  Linn. 

MARUL,  Tah.  Sausevioa  Zeylanica, 
WUld.    See  Ijiliaceffi. 

MARULA  MATANGI  or  TtU  noppi  or 
Maraln  jada  chettn,  or  MaraIn  tige,  Tsi.. 
Xaothiam  orientalis,  L.— X.  Indicnm  B. 
The  prickly  involncre  is  applied  to  the  ear  to 
cnre  head-ache,  perhaps  on  the  principle  of 
counter- irritation.  Its  syns.  in  Sanskrit,  Bhn- 
takesa,  "devil's  hair"  also  GoZomi  IT.  301, 
are  explained  as  orris-root,  also  the  root  of 
Aooms  calamus  and  root  of  a  kind  of  darbha 
grass  (Poa) — Br.  has  Mamlu  tige,  "  the 
insaue  root,*'  and  Maraln  matangi  tige  with 
a  quotation  implying,  as  is  popularly  believ- 
ed, that  if  a  traveller  tread  on  the  plant  he 
loses  his  way.  The  word  tige  implying  a 
climber  is,  however  wholly  inaptdioable. 

MABU&fAKATATAM.  In  N.  Malabar 
the  polyandrio  races  who  follow  the  descent 
of  Maramaka  tayam,  or  desoensns  ab  ntero. 
See  Marriage,  Nair,  Polyandry. 

MARUlC  Hind.   Ulmos  oampestrisi 

MARUNBURU.    See  India 

MAR0RI,  Hind.  Isora  corylifolia  8ctu>ti 
and  End. 

MARUTI,  Malatala,  a  tree  which  grows 
to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  high.  Its  fruit 
is  used  medicinally  and  yields  an  oil  which  is' 
used  in  lamps,  and  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing. — Edye,  M.  and  0. 

MABUT  and  Harnt,  in  mahomedan  be- 
li^,  are  two  angels,  imprisoned,  till  tiie  daj 
of  judgment^  in  a  well  in  iBobylon  for  having, 
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MARWAR. 

whon  in  the  fleeh,  commibted  fdus  which  they 
denoanoed  in  mankiad. 

MARUT  in  the  mythology  of  the  hindooe, 
a  personificntion  cf  the  wind.  The  Manit 
deibiee  arc  the  forty-nine  winds  personified. 
In  the  Vishim  Purana  tliey  are  described  ab 
the  cliildreo  of  Diti,  by  Kattyapa,  or  rather  as 
the  child  divided  by  Indra  into  forty-nine 
portions,  and  afterwards  nddressed  by  him  in 
the  words  ma  rodih  weed  iiot^  whence  the 
name  Mamd. — WiUuim's  Story  of  Nolo,  p. 
237.  Visiinu  Furana,p.  151.  See  Hindoo, 
Veda. 

MARUVAJ<lU,TfiL.  Majoranum  hortense, 
Mcench — Origauom  marjoranay  L. 

MARVEL  of  Pera.    Miralnlia  jalapa. 

MABVILINGITM  MAHAH,  Tam.  a  Cey- 
lon tree  which  grows  to  about  sixteen  inchea 
in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  hif^h.  Its  wood 
is  nsed  for  sandals  and  toys,  &c.  The  pod, 
bark  and  leaves,  are  nsed  in  intermittent 
fevers. — Edye,  on  the  Tiniber  of  Ceylon. 

MAUWA.  HiMD.  Artemisia  ludica. — 
Willd. 

MARWADI,  See  India. 
.  MAKWA  or  MAW  A.  Hisd.  Salt  Range, 
Vitex  nepfundo. 

MARWAN.    See  Khalif. 

MARWANDE.  Hind.  Pshto,  in  Wazi- 
ristan,  Vitez  negnndo. 

MAilWAE,    HiHD. .  Banbinia  raoemosa. 

MARWARieacnoraptioa  ofMaroo-war, 
olassically  Marooat'haU  or  Moonwst'han, 
the  region  of  death-  It  is  also  called  Maroo- 
desa,  whence  the  Mardes  of  the  early  ma- 
horaedan  writers.  The  bards  frequently 
style  it  Mord'hur,  which  is  synonymous 
with  Maroo-desa,  or,  wheu  it  suits  their 
rhyme,  simply  Marao.  Though  now  restricts 
ed  to  the  country  subject  to  the  Rahtor 
race,  its  ancient  and  appropriate  application 
comprehended  the  entire  '  desert,*  from  the 
Sutlej  to  the  ocean.  The  sao'-hm  or  branches 
of  the  Rhator,  early  spread  over  the  desert. 
The  fabnloos  gaiealogy  of  theRbator  deduces 
their  origin  from  the  raht  or  spine  of  Indra, 
their  nominal  father  being  Yavan-aswa, 
prince  of  Pailipor,  which  they  say  was  some- 
where in  the  north.  This  indicates  their 
Scythic  origin,  the  Asi  or.Aswa  being  one  of 
the  four  Scythio  peoples  who  overturned  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Doubtless  the 
Indo-Scytbio  people  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Ranges  were  one  race  and  ancient  hindu  cos* 
mograpfaers  claim  the  As  wa  as  a  grand  branoh 
of  their  early  fiunily.  But  there  are  no  avail- 
able data  for  any  of  the  great  B«^put  familiea 
beyond  the  fourth  centuzv  of  this  era.  This 
yrt*  the  period  of  one  of  the  grand  irruptions 
of  ^e  C^tic  races,  from  Central  Asia,  who 
eBtabliflhed  kingdama  in  tbq  Punjab  »ad  on 
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the  Indna,  and  that  they  were  ft  pastoral 
race  is  evidenced  by  the  term  PiU  or  Pali, 
which  is  an  adjanot  to  every  proper  n&m» 
In  tlie  Boanfe  reoorda  of  AIexani^*a  invasion, 

mention  is  made  of  tlie  Aaaseoee  and  AHfn^.n.ni 
as  stitl  dwelling  in  the  couutries  on.  and  be- 
yond the  Indus,  but  the  period  of  tho  fonrth 
century,  at  which  time  the  Hon,  the  Par- 
thian and  the  Gete  iiad  founded  colonies 
on  the  western  and  uorthem  frontier  of 
India,  was  fruitful  in  change  to  the  old 
established  dynasties  of  the  hindn  conti- 
nent.   Marwar,  in  1868,  continued  to  hs 
greatly  misruled.    At  the  commencement 
of  1860  the  Political  Superintendent  of 
Serohi  diseovered  that,  both  in  that  state 
and  in  Marwar,  the  practice  of  Samadh,  or 
bnrying  alive,  prevailed  to  a  ooiisideraUe 
extent,  though  confined  almost  entirety  to 
persons  in  the  last  stage  of  leprosy,  by  whom 
it  was  practised  to  put  an  end  to  their  snf> 
feriugs.    As  it  was  thought  probable  that  in 
some  oases  priestly  influence,  and  in  others 
the  desire       tlie  other  members  of  tlie 
family  to  rid  themselves  of  the  presenoe  of 
anoisance,  might  have  induoed  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  Political  Agent  considered  it 
advisable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Dor- 
bar  of  His  Highness  the  rao  of  Serohi, 
that  Government  regarded  the  commission 
of  a  Samsdh  in  the  same  light  as  a  anttee^ 
and  that  they  would  expect  His  Highsesi 
to  use  his  best  eadcftiroun  to  ynb  a  stop  to 
it.   It  was  also  notified  that  in  case  of  bis 
not  doing  so,  he  would  incur  the  displeasure 
of  Government^  and  tixB  uumbor  of  gnna  with 
which  he  was  saluted  would  be  rednced. 
His  Highness  at  once  issued  a  proclamatitA 
dectarlug  that  Stenadh  was  forbidden,  and 
that  any  one  assisting  at  any  case  in  future 
would  be  liable  to  impriawment  extendiag 
to  ten  years,  that  the  jaghirdar  on  whose 
estate  it  took  plaoe  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  punishment,  and  the  forfeitare  of  his 
e^aie,  and  any      official,  throogb  whose 
culpable  neglect  a  case  might  oetur,  would 
also  incur  the  eatee  liabililj.  The  nuUiam- 
jah  of  Marwar  was  also  addressed  on  the 
same  subject,  althongh  tiie  Political  A^ent 
of  that  provinOe  oonld  not  hear  of  any  oases 
having  occurred. — Tod's  Eajastkanf  Vol,  II, 
p.  9.  JSn^ligJttnan,  April  25,    See  India^ 

MARWARI,  from  Marwar,  a  country  in 
R^pntaoab,  bat  in  India  generally  applied 
to  a  native  of  Bajpntanah,  eng^ed  in 
banking  or  trade.  There  are,  however,  in 
ludia,  various  inbes  who  ^ro  known  as 
bankers,  sonkar,  and  surraffor  shroff,  vi& 
the  Marwari,  the  Bhatya,  the  Vesya  Ko- 
niati,  the  Modi  grain  seller  and  the  Basis. 
Tho  Marwari  of  Marwar  in  K^'pntiuash 
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okTrange  tliemselres  iDto  twelve  tribes, 
amougst  whom  are  th6  Mestri,  Agrwala, 
TTrwar,  Oswal,  Sarogi,  Eandelwal,  Bgafaar- 
l^i,  PoTwal,  Bome  of  these  are  hiudns,  and 
some  are  of  the  Jain  sect.  The  Mestri, 
the  Urwar,  Bijabargi,  Kandalwnl  and  Porw^ 
are  of  the  Taishnara  sect  of  hindiu;  the 
A^wala  are  partly  vaiflhiiaTa  aud  {nrtly 
jaizi,  but  the  Sarogi  and  the  Oswal  are  wholly 
jaiti  and  it  is  from  amongst  the  Ossi  tribes 
of  Oswal  that  the  jain  priests  of  Aba  are 
chosen.  They  never  use  animal  food,  their 
offerings  are  frnits  and  sngar,  and  the  Oswal 
and  Sarogi  nerer  eat  the  prasadh  or  meat 
ofiTei'ed  to  the  idols.  These  races  are  less  fre- 
qaently  of  the  saiva  sect.  The  Marwari,  the 
"Vesya  Eomati,  the  Modt  grain>seller  and  the 
Sanya,  are  xlistinot  races,  altogetiier  dissi- 
milar in  personal  appearance,  the  Marwari 
from  the  desert  bein^  tall,  bulky,  yellow  men, 
while  the  Wuni  or  Baaya  of  tiie  peninsula 
aroy  a  smaller  and  dark  colored  race.  The 
Ifarwari  mercantile  men  and  bankers  hold 
almost  ezolnsirely  the  entire  banking  busi- 
ness of  India.  The  Marwari  of  Jeypnrre- 
g-alate  the  exchange  operations  of  almost 
all  the  nations  of  India.  Colonel  Tod  tells 
us  that  they  are  of  Bajpoot  origin,  and 
that  the  Oswal  is  the  richest  and  most 
nnmoroas  of  the  eighty-fonr  mercantile 
tribes  of  India,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  one 
haudrod  thousand  families.  They  are  called 
Oswal  from  their  first  settlement,  the  town 
of  Ossi.  They  are  all  of  pure  Rajpoot  birth, 
of  no  single  tribe,  bub  chiefly  Pnra,  Solaukt, 
and  Bhatti.  Many  profess  the  jfun  tenets, 
and  it  IB  a  carious  though  little  known  fact 
that  the  pontiffs  of  that  faith  must  be  select- 
ed from  the  yonth  of  Ossi.  The  wealthy 
bankers  and  merchants  of  these  regions, 
scattered  t)n*ongbout  India,  are  all  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Marwari,  which 
ia  erroneously  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
Malwah  aud  the  Jodpoor  territory,  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  means  belonging  to  Mam,  or 
Marnst'haii,  the  desert,  It  is  singular,  he 
adds  (Rajasihan,  Vol.  II.,  p.  234)  that  the 
wealth  of  India  should  centre  in  this  region 
of  comparative  8t«rility.  The  Marwari  is 
essentially  following  similar  mercantile  pur- 
■aits  to  the  Vaisya  Komati  of  peninsular 
India,  and  those  of  tho  Wani  or  Bani  or 
Banyis  tIz.,  banker  and  merobant,  to  which 
however  the  Eomati  add  that  of  retail  shop- 
keeping.  If  a  Marwari  engaged  in  bnsiuess 
in  the  peninsula,  be  asked  as  to  his  caste,  ho 
replies  that  he  is  a  Mahajao,  a  Bania,  a 
Snis,  or  Vais,  meaning  that  bis  profession  is 
that  of  the  commercial  people.  Bat  on  fur- 
ther questioning,  he  explains  that  originally 
the  Marwari  waa  a  Rajpoot,  that  there  are 
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twelyo  great  tribes,  of  whom  are  the  Oswal, 
Messar,  Agnrwaln,  Bejabargi,  Saraogi,  Ned- 
datwar,  Parwar,  and  five  others.  Thcie  all 
sabdivide  into  innumerable  kap  or  clans ;  in 
the  Messar  tribe  alone  are  72,  amongst 
whom  are  the  Rathi  and  Dbaga.  All  the 
Marwari  of  Bajpntanah  adhere  to  the  gotra 
principle,  reckoning  their  descent  from  a 
founder,  and  in  their  marriage  ceremonies 
they  abstain  from  blood  relationship,  never 
marrying  into  their  own  gotra ;  they  seem  to 
he  of  Aryan  origin.  Their  widows  never 
remarry.  It  is  a  curions  and  little  known 
fact,  that  almost  all  the  mercantile  tribes  of 
Western  India  are  of  Rajpoot  origin,  and 
sank  the  name  and  profession  of  arms  when 
they  became  proselytes  to  Jainism,  in  the 
reign  of  raja  Bbeem  Pramar.  The  Gheetore 
inscription  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  799,  and  note  7, 
p.  80u),  records  the  name  of  this  prince. 
He  was  ancestor  of  raja  Maun,  whose  date 
S.,  770  (A.D.  714),  allows  us  to  place  this 
g^rand  conversion  prior  to  A.  D-  CuO.  The 
Banya  or  Komati  are  generally  of  the  vaisya 
sect  of  hindus,  though  some  of  them  worship 
Siva.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Telin- 
gana  and  in  Madras.  In  the  north  and  cast 
of  Dekkan  proper  there  is  not  one  of  them 
in  twenty  villages,  their  places  then  being 
taken  by  the  Marwari  race.  There  are  how- 
ever many  in  Pnnderpur,  and  Sholapoor. 
Those  of  the  Komati  who  die  unmarried,  are 
buried,  all  others  are  homed  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  saiva  or  vaishuava  sects.  Their 
laugnage  i^i  their  families  is  Toluga,  and  it  is 
spoken  by  them  as  far  as  Bombay.  But  as 
the  west  is  approached,  Mabarati  becomes 
mixed  with  it.  The  Banya  are  essentially 
shopkeepers,  sellers  of  dry  grains,  doing  a 
little  in  mercantile  business  and  cuUivate, 
bat  do  not  hold  the  plough.  They  are 
mostly  dark  mou,  uf  short  stature.  lu  their 
marriages  the  bridegroom  may  or  nob  bo 
before  or  after  poberty  bat  girls  are  under 
age  an,d  the  curemouial  is  performed  at  tlio 
house,  by  a  brahman.  The  death  sbmd 
are  conducted  by  brahmins.  Their  jaoawi 
or  zonuar  is  put  on  and  the  mantra  taught 
when  married.  The  Wani  of  the  Wostom 
Coast  will  only  marry  with  the  Komati 
Banya.  Tliey  are  in  considerable  numbers 
iu  the  northern  part  of  Hyderabad,  adjoin- 
ing Beiur. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  "Vol.  II.  p.  134^ 
234 

MARWARID.  Ak.  Pebs.  a  pearl, 
if  ARWAT  and  Bannu  are  on  the  some 
plain.  The  people  of  Mar\vat  are  larger  iu 
stature  than  those  of  Bannu  and  are  usually 
clad  in  coarse  white  linen  like  the  AfghiUL 
ou  the  banks  of  the  rivei-  Indus. 
MARTA  CADAMBA,  Tah.  ?  A.lWaa- 
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core  wood,  of  a  yellow  ci)lonr;  nsed  for 
pnckin?  cases. — Col.  Frith. 

MARYUL  or  Lowland,  from  mar.  Tin. 
low,  and  yul,  land,  the  non-Oliinese  portions 
of  the  Bliof  territories.  These  are  arranged 
by  Col.  Strachey  as  that  of  Bnlti,  which  is 
tho  raahomedaa  name,  and  mclndeB  Hasora, 
Roiigdo  Of  Rongyal ;  Shigar,  Skardo  or 
Bolti  Proper,  Parknta,  Tolti,  Khartaksho, 
Kiria,  Khaypalu  and  Cliovhat :  and  thebud- 
dhist  Ladak  in  which  we  have  Spiti,  Zangs- 
kar,  Purik,  Sani,  Heuibaks  (Dras  ;)  Ladak 
proper  or  Le,  Nnbra,  Jankstee,  Rong,  Rap- 
shu  and  Hanle.  In  this  list  of  Strachey, 
Lahul,  Hnngi-nng  and  Kunawar  are  omitted 
as  Indian ;  whilst  Hasora  is  treated  as 
Shot. — Latham,  Eflinoioijy. 

MARZANJOSH— ?  Origannm  vnlgare. 

MAS.  Malay.  Gold. 

MASAH,  Ar.  He8.  Anointing,  a  form 
of  installatioD,  which  is  practitied  in 
Eorope  bnb  seems  to  have  been  of  Eastsm 
origin,  derived  perhaps  from  the  Assyrians. 
The  "  masah"  of  the  Arabs,  forma  the 
Hebrew  messiah,  meaning  the  anointed  one. 
In  Riijpntanah  "  anointing"  appears  to  have 
been,  in  all  ages  the  mode  of  installation. 
The  angnent  on  this  occasion  is  of  sandal- 
wood and  atar  of  roses  made  into  a  paste,  or 
very  thick  ointment,  of  which  a  little  is 
placed  upon  the  forehead  with  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  then  the  jewels, 
the  aigrette  and  necklace,  are  tied  on. 
Amongst  the  earliest  notices  of  this  cere- 
monial is  that  in  Genesis  xxviii,  when  Jacob 


MASH. 

bi-ahmans,  and  amongst  other  ceremonia 
pour  sweet-scented  oil  on  their  faradi 
Amongst  the  hindn,  the  ceremonial  is  att**iid> 
ed  to  after  sickness,  which  iu  Psalm  xiv.  7.  ii 
mentioned  thus :  '  thy  God  hath  anoint(>d 
thee  with  tlie  oil  of  gladnM.*  And  liindn^ 
when  faEting,  or  in  sieknesis  or  sm-ow,  ab- 
stain from  the  daily  anointing  of  tlie  bod; 
with  oil,  and  a^ain  anoint  on  recovery  as  ia 
2  Sanmel  xii.  2U,  where  '  David  arose  from 
the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed  bims«ir, 
and  changed  bis  apparel,  and  came  into  Ute 
honse  of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped.'  Hatli- 
ing,  anointing  the  body  with  oil,  and  cliaug- 
ing  the  apparel,  are,  among  tlie  bindns,  tike 
fii-Bt  outward  signH  of  coming  oat  of  a  fitats 
of  monrning,  or  sickness. — Ward  Sindoat\ 
Tod's  Jttajattlian,  Vol.  ii.  p.  668. 

MASALA,  properly  spices  or  componnds 
of  spices }  also  used  to  mean  any  compound 
or  snbstanoe  used  in  any  mannfaoture  oc 
operation.    See  Maswla. 

MASAILHA  and  El  Aswad,  in  malKH 
roedan  bistot-y  called  ihe  liars,  lived  in 
A.D.  63*2,  in  the  time  of  Mahomed.  Tfaefirat 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Hanefa,  of  the  Yemama 
province  and  a  man  of  consideration.  He  at 
first  embraced  mabomedauism  and  then  for 
a  time  sot  up  as  a  prophet  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  a  rival  to  Mahomed,  and  near  tiis 
close  of  the  latter's  career.  He  afterwards  was 
slaiD  at  Akraba  in  a  battle  near  Temuna 
with  Khalid  ibn  "Walid,  whom  Aba  Rskr, 
Mahomed's  successor  sentagninst  him.  fi» 
fell  by  the  hands  of  a  Negro  slave,  named 


rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  |  Wahsha,  with  the  same  weapon  tiuti  bid 
stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  '■  despatched  Hamza  the  unole  of  Mahomed, 
it  np  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  npon  the      MASAKA,  Sikg.  Galls. 
t.op  of  it.    The  brahmans  anoint  their  stone      MASAITDI,  a  celebrated  Ambian  tra-rd- 

images  with  oil  before  bathing,  and  some 
anoint  them  with  sweet-scented  oil.  This 


ler  aud  historian  who  wrote  at  the  time  of  ibi 
tenth  century.    He  was  author  of  the  Kitd 


practice  probably  arises  oat  of  the  customs  ,  Merooj  el  D'hhab  ;  a  Historical  Encyclop» 


of  the  hindoos,  and  ia  not  necesHarily  to  be 
referred  to  their  idolatry.  Anointing  per- 
sona, as  an  act  of  homage,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  their  idols.  There  are  resemblances 
betwixt  the  Jewish  and  hindu  methods  of, 
and  times  for,  anointing.  Oil  is  applied  to 
the  orown  of  the  head  till  it  reaches  all  the 
lirabSf  it  is  called  abbyaaga  which  is  noticed 
in  Psalm  orxx.  iii.  2.  "  It  is  like  the  preoi- 
ons  ointment  npon  tho  head,  that  went  down 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garment."  Again  we  are 
told  .in  Mark  xiv.  3.  that  there  came  a 
woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  very  precious;  and  she  bcake 
the  box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head, — and, 
p  uriog  sweet-scented  oil  on  the  head  is 
common  araong.st  the  hindu.  At  the  close  of 
the  festival  in  honour  of  Dnrga,  the  hindu 
races  worship  the  tinmarriod  daughters  of 


diR,  entitled  tlie  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines 
of  Gems  wtiich  was  translated  by  Dr.  Aloys 
Sprenger. — Ind.in  iBihOmiury.  SeeMasudi. 

MAS6ATE.  See  Negros  or  Bagfais 
Islands. 

MASKAL,  an  island  15  miles  long  from 
North  to  South  and  6  miles  broad,  off  the 
coast  of  Chittagong.  It  has  Muttabari  island 
on  its  South-East  side,  and  Kootnbdeeib 
island  also  near. 
MASDORAMUS.  SeeEoh. 
MASEERA  or  Maseira  Island,  on  ths 
south-eaHt  coast  of  Arabia,  is  low  and 
ragged,  about  37  miles  long,  its  sonth  point 
is  in  iat.  20"  10'  N.  long.  68*  »7*'  B  - 
Hnrsburgh. 

MASH,  HiSD.  Phaaeolus  mango,  also  Ph. 
max,  also  Ph.  radiatas,  and  Pb.  Roxbat^Im. 
MASH.  Mens  Madiv^  See  Anuncaui. 
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MASJID. 

ICASHA,  Sans.  Phaaeolns  max,  Phaseo* 
Ins  tadiatns. 

KASHA,  a  goldsmith's  weight  1-1 2fch  part 
of  a-tola  or  15  grains. 

AIAS'HAB,  also'  called  Maligin,  a  light 
01*00 ked  stick  aboub  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
uned  in  Arabia,  for  guiding  camels.  The 
Afas-hab  is  of  almond,  generally  bronght 
rrtun  Syria  ;  at  the  thick  end  is  a  kind  nf 
ci-ook,  furmed  by  cutting  off  a  bit  of  larger 
branch  from  which  the  etick  grows.  This 
crook  is  af"terward.s  cat  into  the  shnpe  useful 
to  seize  a  camel'H  noso-ring ;  or  a  horse's 
bridle.  Arabs  of  all  degrees  are  fund  of  car- 
ryingf  these  sticks. 

MASHAU  or  Gogfliru,  Htmd.  a  wooden 
implement  ased  in  burning  snjji  or  barilla. 

AIASHAD,  a  city  of  Khomssan,  popalons 
»iid  wealthy^  which  has  been  enriched  by  its 
trade  with  Bokhara  and  Earaknl,  See 
ICarako). 

jVIASHAIKH,  amotigst  ninliomedans,  el- 
derK,  holy  persons,  heads  of  religion. 

MASHAK,  Aeub.  A  leather  bticket,  lea- 
thern baj^s,  for  carrying  water,  used  by  tra- 
vellers all  over  the  east. — Poitinger'»  Travels 
JSeloockittan  and  Sinde  p.  37. 

MASHANEIil,  Btm.    Glycine  debUia. 

JI ASHKE,  a  river  of  Jeyporo, 

MASHl,  Hixo.    Antennaria,  sp. 

MASHI-EANQ-,  Hind,  deep  brown  color. 

KASHID  Alii.  This  oity,  uucording  to 
Sliimeir  was  foanded  by  Alexander  the 
G-i^eat,  and  was,  for  a  oonsidei-able  time, 
called  Alexandria.  It  thirty  miles  from 
£Lillah,  and  Ibiir  iVom  Knfn,  a  town  found- 
ed by  tha  Khalif  Um'r. — MignaWs  Travels, 
p.  112. 

MASHAL-CHI,  Arab.  Hind.  A  torch 
bcarei-,  a  lamplighter,  from  Mashal,  Ar.  a 
lamp. 

IIASHI  PUTUI,  Tam.  Grangea  raaderas- 
patana,  Poir. 

MASH  KULK,  £eno.  Fhaseolas  Box- 
barghii.  IF.  and  A.  also  Ph.  radiatns. 

MASHO,  Hind.  Tbymas  serpyllnm. 

MA-SUOAY,  BtiRU.  of  Monlmeiii,  Big- 
nonia  stipnlata. — Roxb. 

HASHEABITAH.  Ab.  A  projecting  lat- 
ticed  window,  made  of  wood  richly  carved  ; 
Cairo  was  ouce  famous  for  these,  but  they 
are  growing  out  of  fashion  with  young 
Egypt.,  disappearing  before  gla-^^s  and  green 
blinds — Sttrton'a  JPilgrimage  to  Meccahj  Vol. 
L  p.  51. 

:MASHBU.    a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 

cotton. 

MASHUBi,  Hind.  Daphne  oleoides. 
MASIBATAT.  As.  in  Arabic  medicine 
Bjpnotica. 

HASJID  with  mahomcdiuis,  is  any  place 


MASKAT. 

of  prayer,  private  or  public.  From  "  mas- 
jid"  is  derived  the  word  "  mosqne:"  changed 
by  the  Egyptian  Arabs  who  pronounce  the 
letter  j  as  a  hard  g,  so  that  jab'l  a  mountain, 

jam'I  a  camel  and  masjid  a  raosqne,  bocorao 
gab'l,  gam'I,  raangid. — Pilgiimatje  to  Meccah, 
Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

MASJID-I-STTLEIMANI  BUZURG,  See 
LuriHtan. 

MASKAT  is  bnilt  on  a  slope,  rising  with 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  sen,  where  the 
water  nearly  washes  tlie  bases  of  tho  houses. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
a.  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs, 
Persians,  Indians,  Syrians,  by   the  way  of 
Baghdad  and  Basarah ,  Kurds,  Afghans, 
Belnohes,  &c.    Tlie  Persians  at  Maskat  are 
mostly  merchants,  who  deal  in  India  piece- 
goods,  coffee,  hookahs  or  kaleans,  and  rose- 
water.     Others,  from  Bunder-Abbas,  Lar, 
and  Menon,  manoFactare  swords  and  match- 
locks, for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  in 
the  interior.    Banians  constitute  a  body  of 
the  principal  merchant-^,  there  are  a  few 
Jews,  who  mostly  arrived  there  in  1828, 
being  driven  from  Baghdad,  by  the  cruelties 
and  extortions  of  the  Pacha  Dand,  when 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  race  were  compelled 
to  fly.   Some'  took  refuge  in  Persia,  while 
others,  in  their  passage  towards  India,  re- 
mained here.    The  same  toleration  exercised 
towards  all  other  persnasions  is  extended  to 
the  Beni  Israel,  no  badge  or  mark,  as  in 
Egypt  or  Syria,  being  insisted  on.  The 
Jewish  population  of  Maskat  and  Muttrah 
were  estimated  by  Wellsted  at  sixty  thousand 
sonls  :    Dnring  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  about  four  thousand  slaves,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  were  disposed  of  annual- 
ly.   The  Towayli,  from  the  Zanzibar  coast, 
formed  one  class :  they  are  known  by  having 
their  teeth  filed,  sometimes  to  a  poiut,  and 
sometimes  in  notches  like  those  of  a  saw, 
also  with  some  perpendicular  incisions  on 
either  cheek,  made  with  a  pen-knife  when 
the  children  are  five  or  six  years  of  age  and 
the  scars  which  remain  denote  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong.    The  price  of  a  Towali 
was  from  40  and  60  dollars.  The  T(abi,ftnother 
race  who  come  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
ai'e  said  to  he  vindictive  and  treacherous. 
The  Bedowi  here  as  in  the  Hejaz,  are  the  only 
purchasers.    The  Galla  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia, were  highly  valued  ;  they  fetch  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; the  price  of  the  women  being  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  males,  and  strength, 
health,  and  good  temper  in  the  latter,  are 
considered  as  a  set-off  gainst  the  comeliness 
of  the  former.  They  bring  eunuchs  occasion- 
ally from  Darfur,  which  fetch  from  two  to 
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MASSAGET^. 

three  hundred  dollars,  and  are  mostly  par- 
chased  hy  the  Persians.  Moskab  ie  often 
visited  by  a  large  grampus,  which  sailors 
call  the  Maskat  Tom,  and  the  Arabs  Ovcj. 
It  sometimes  capsizes  their  boats,  and  p)ajs, 
according  to  tho  report,  oiher  miscliicrons 
pranks.— TFeUitad'*  Travels,  Vol.  1.  pp.  13  to 
388. 

MASKAW.  A  Foiiang  wood  of  n  liglifc 
brown  colour;  spectflc  gravity  1'0I6.  Used 
for  palankeens,  carriages,  furniture,  &o. — 
Col.  Friih. 

MASK  FLOWER.   Aloitson,  species. 

MASKED  HOHSB-SHOK  BAT.  See 
Cheiroptera. 

MASLO.    Rus.  Oil. 

MASLUIC,  Hind.  Saxifraga  ligulata, 
also  Polygonum  bistorta. 

MASNA.    Hind.    Pistacia  integerrima. 

MASNAU.    Ar.  Phi;.  Tliroiic 

MASON,  Revtl.  S.  wrote  on  tho  fauna, 
flora,  and  minerals  of  Tenasserim,  of  British 
Burmah  and  Pogn.  Lond.  IH52,  2  vols.  IGto. 
also  author  of  "Tenasserim"  "Burmah." 
The  Kataral  History  of  Burmah  and  Tenns- 
serim  has  been  largely  described  by  Dr. 
Mason. 

MASON  WASP,  of  Ceylon,  is  the  Pelo- 
poeus  spinola,  St.  Fargoan,  one  of  the 
Sphogidfl9.  The  Ampniex  compi'essa  which 
di-ags  about  the  larvaj  of  cockroaches  into 
which  it  has  implanted  its  eggs,  belongs  to 
the  same  family. 

The  male  of  the  mason  wasp  of  India,  is 
about  1|  inch  long,  of  abright  brown  yellow. 
The  female  is  about  |  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
bright  bottle  green.  The  male  makes  a 
ronnd  house  of  rand,  in  compartments,  into 
each  of  which  the  female  drops  a  few  eggs 
and  the  male  thrusts  in  large  green  cater- 
pillars for  the  subsistence  of  the  young. — 
Tennant.   History  of  Ceylon. 

MASR.  The  oM  citadel  of  Masr,  in  Nie- 
buhr's  time,  was  inhabited  by  none  but 
christians.  In  it  arc  to  be  seen  scvcial 
churches  of  tho  Greeks  and  Copts,  with  a 
convent  of  monks,  of  the  latf^jr  nation.  A 
grotto  under  one  of  tho  Coptic  churches,  is 
regarded  with  high  veneration,  becan-se  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  tlie 
Holy  Family,  when  they  fled  into  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  famous  for  a  re- 
puted miracle  of  a  singular  nature.  Fools 
recover  their  wite,  upon  being  bound  to  a 
certain  pillar  of  it. — Niebuhr's  Travels, 
Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

MASSAGA.    See  Kaffir. 

MASSAGET.^.  According  to  Strabo 
(lib.  xi),  all  the  tribes  cast  of  the  Caspian 
were  called  Scythic.  The  Dahss  were  next 
the  sea;  tho  Maasa<get8s  and  Sacn  more 


MASSON. 

eastward,  but  every  tribe  had  a  particular 
name.  All  were  nomadic;  but,  of  these 
nomads,  the  best  known  are  the  Aai,  the 
pHsiani,  Tachari,  Saccarandi,  who  tor^ 
Bactria  from  the  Greeks.  The  Sac  a?  made 
irruptions  into  Asia,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Cimmerians,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Bactria  and  the  best  district  of  Armentm 
called  after  them  Saca-senss.  Of  the  first 
mignitionB  into  India  of  the  Indn-Scythic 
Gete,  Takshakf  and  Aai,  that  of  Sehesnag 
from  Sehesnagdes  (Takshak  from  Techaris- 
t'hau)  six  oentnries  before  Christ,  is  the  first 
noticed  by  the  Parauas.  About  tlie  same 
period  a  grand  irruption  of  the  same  race* 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  eventnally  Scan- 
dinavia, and  not  long  after  the  Asi  and 
Tachari  overtamed  the  Greek  kingdom 
Bactria-  The  Romans  felt  the  power  of  th« 
Aai,  tho  Catti  and  Cimbri  from  the  Baltic 
shore,  Colonel  Tod  (Vol.  I,  p.  49,)  Bnppoan 
the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  the  Aswa  and 
Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the  Poorans 
of  Saoadm'pa ;  the  Dahw  to  be  the  Dafaya, 
now  extinct,  one  of  the  86  Royal  Bajpnt 
tribes,  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  the  des- 
cendants of  Baldova  and  Yndishtra,  returned 
under  different  appellations.  The  conntry 
on  the  east  is  still  occupied  by  the  Turko- 
man race.  Horodotns  (Her.  Clio.  I,  c  216) 
mentions  that  they  were  said  to  eat  their 
a^ed  relatives  ;  when  any  one  was  far  ail< 
vanoed  in  years  they  called  together  their 
immediate  friends  and  neighbonrs,  and  har- 
ing  sacrificed  him,  made  a  common  feut 
upon  his  dead  body. — Gka^ld  SindootUm, 
p.  181.  Herod  lib.  I,  seot  ccxvi.  See  Gete, 
Hindoo,  Jat,  ECafir,  Eedah. 

MASS.   PKRS.  Diamond. 

MASSALA,  GABM,  or  warm  spicea,  in- 
clude pepper ;  cloves,  cardamoms  ;  cum- 
min and  cubobs :  the  "thanda"  or  cold  spices, 
compri.'ie  chillies,  onions,  gfarlic,  ginger; 
turmeric;  coriander  and  cnmmin  seed,  ta- 
marind, &o.    See  Masalah. 

MASSANAH.  SeeKol;  KoH. 

MASSANDARI.  Bbwg.  Callicarpa  lanata. 

MASSEH  ISLANDS.  These  islands  si- 
tnatcd  in  the  bay  ofTajoorah,  near  Arabia, 
were  purchased  by  the  British  in  1840,  bat 
never  occnpied. — Horeburgh. 

MASSICOT.   An  oxide  of  lead,  prepared 
from  the  dross  of  the  melted  metal.    It  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  nsed  as  a  pig-  j 
menb. — Waterston  quoted  by  Faulkner.  ■ 

MASSLO  EOROWE.   Rds.  Batter. 

MASSON,  Charles,  a  celebrated  tmvell«r 
and  numismatologist,  left  India  in  1842. 
Author  of  Journeys  in  Beloochtstan,  Aff- 
ghanistau  and  the  Panjaab. — Lond  1842, 
3  vols,    Notice  of  the  Qoantries  nest  of  (he 
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Indus. — Bom.  Geo.  TranH.  1836-1836;  Bom- 
bay reprint  vo).  i.  2.~Dr,  Bm$t. 

MASSOWAH.  A  liai-bour  on  the  west 
coast  of  tho  Red  Sea.  Eight  or  ten  of  the 
Inrgest  ships  with  doable  the  nnmbor  of 
smaller  ones  conid  bo  securely  moored  iu  tho 
linrbour.  There  is  also  a  good  liarboar  called 
Daha-lenh,  larger  than  Massowah,  aboot  a 
tnile  to  the  north.  Tn  both  of  thone  the  wafer 
is  qnite  smooth.  The  fresh  water  snpply 
is  from  tanks  in  tho  island  of  Massowuli. 
There  is  fre»h  water  also  at  Dalm-leah. 
Fresh  water  is  not  ahnndnnt  either  here 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but 
the  supply  at  Mncsowah  could  probably  be 
increased  by  digging  wells  on  tho  mainland. 
There  is  a  pier  wiui  facilities  for  landing 
on  Massowah  island  which  is  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  low  wet  ground  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  rainy  Roason  is  from 
I^ovember  to  March.  It  is  380  miles  from 
Aden  and  290  from  Perim.  The  navigntion 
for  tho  greater  pai-t  of  the  way  is  clear  and 
safe,  and  for  tho  whole  way  in  tho  day  time 
for  carefully  navigated  ships.  There  is  no 
other  spot  bat  Massowah  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  ships  could  lie  safely 
for  anytime,  and  where  troops  and  munitions 
of  war  could  be  disemburkod  with  celerity 
and  safety. — Lieut,  Col.  H.  Jametj  R.  Kj  in 
Tar.  Paper. 

MASSOT  BABK.  Eiro.  Ginnamomum 
xantbonearon. 

HASSt7.  Hind,  of  Salt  Bange.  Steronlia 
Tillosa. 

HASSUB  CHENNA.  Hind.  Errnmhir. 
sntam.  WUlde.  Ervnm  lens.  Xrtnn. 

MASSUR  PARUPU.  Tam.  Ervnm 
lens.  Linn. 

MASSTTBI.  A  sanitarium  on  the  Hima- 
laya The  following  heights  of  mountains 
and  points  in  the  environs  of  Hassuri  wore 
determined  by  the  great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  under  General  Sir  Andrew 
"Wangh. 


6,506  ft. 
6,288  „ 


Hatipaio,  ...  7.ln9ft. 
Edge  Hill,  ...  7,070  „ 
Green  Moant,..  7,00a  „ 
Ijiltipa,  ...  7,602  „ 
Xai^aNeat,...  7,041  „ 
Bsllenia,  ...  7,126  „ 
Vfa-wtBelej,  ...  7,057  „ 
Humlaya  Clob 

Hoase,  ...  6,849  „ 
Camel'a  Back,  7,143  „ 
Mule  Shed,  ...  6,562  „ 
Milner^flCottage  6,641  „ 
IIewlaod'8Hoiue6,863  „ 

MAST,  Pbrs.  coagulated  milk  or  clotted 
cream,  slightly  sour,  which  when  diluted 
-with  water  forms  ah-i-dngfa,  a  beverage  in 


Cocloy  Hall,  ... 
C&mTille, 
&Iaasori  Semi- 
nary        ...  6,830 
Masiori  Bazar.  6.719 
„     Churab.  7,369 
Landour    „  7,aG9 
,.    Bnzaar,  6,808 
„  Hospital 
(Oiimnoy)...  7,6Il 
MalUogarb.  ...  6,986 
Woodstock.  ...  6,677 


MASTIK. 

warm  weather  equally  grateful  and  salnbri- 
ona.—Ottsdey's  TraveU,  Vol.  I.  p.  268. 

MASTAEA,  also  Cbinna  Mastaka,  in 
hindu  idolatry,  is  a  form  of  Parvati  as  Kali, 
and,  possibly,  is  the  socti  of  Siva,  in  tho 
form  of  KapnlL  Sho  is  dosni-ibcd  as  a  naked 
woman  with  a  necklace  of  skulls,  Her  head 
is  almost  severed  from  her  body,  and  her 
blood  is  spouting  into  her  mouth.  In  two 
of  her  hands  slie  holds  a  sword  and  n  f-knlL 
In  a  note  in  Mr.  Ward's  work  on  tho  Hin- 
doos, it  ia  stated  that  this  gnddesfl  wiis  so 
insatiate  of  blood,  that  not  biing  able  at  one 
time  to  obtain  enough  of  that  of  giants,  she 
cut  her  own  tliroat  to  supply  herself  tliere- 
with.  Ward  derives  the  name  from  Chinna, 
cut  off,  and  mastaka  a  head. — CoHe.  Myth. 
Bind.,  p.  94.   WanVt  Hindoos.  See  Kuniri, 

MASTAKANAGRAHA  or  Mastan,  XJufk. 
A  bnthniati  of  Orisaa  following  agriculture. 
MASTARU.    Artomisia  inriica. 
MASTI,  HiNL\  Aloe  porfoliata. 
ilASTIAEA,  HiHD.  Scutellaria  linearis. 
MASTICO,  It.  Mastic. 
MASTIO. 


Amb.  Aaluk  Bagdadi  Maaticc,  It 

or  Rumi  Mastaki,   Ar.  KiiuiDli,  Kinnch,  Peus 

Mostik,                  DuT.  AlmocegD,  Pokt. 

Maaticb,                Eng.  Alnuuttoa.  Si*. 

Mastio,                    Fs.  Almadga,  „ 

Mostiz,  Obk.  Kami  mnstaki.  Tam. 
Rami  &InBtaki,Guz.HiND. 

Mnstie  resiu  is  produced  in  Scio,  from 
the  Pistaoia  lontiscus,  the  niantic  or  lentish 
tree.  The  process  of  cullooting  is  in 
most  respects  similar  to  that  employed  in 
obtaining  the  other  resins.  That  which  col- 
lects oil  the  branches  of  tho  trees  is  called 
mastic  in  the  tear,  and  fetches  the  highest 
price,  while  that  which  fidls  to  the  ground 
constitutes  the  common  mastic.  Mastic 
varnish  is  well  known  from  its  transparency, 
and  otbor  viiluable  properties ;  one  of  which 
is  its  peculiar  toughness  and  tenacity  even 
when  spread  in  the  thinnest  coat,  on  wood  or 
on  ouivus.  This  ia  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  resin,  which  does  not  possess  any 
acid  properties,  and  which  has  a  composition 
G.  40  H.  SI  O.  2,— the  tioid  resin  of  mastic 
ooutaining  four  equivalent's  of  oxygen.  It  ia 
imported  into  India  from  the  Persian  Gnlf 
also  from  Eabul,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
an  astringent  in  diarrhea,  which  property  it 
owes  to  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  it;  'also 
iu  all  diseases  depending  ou  an  undue  acou- 
mulation  of  phlegm.'  Price  1  sh.  per  lb. — 
M&JvUoeh'a  Oommereial  Dietionaryf  p.  796. 
See  Mtistic. 

MASTIGA.  Malat.  Oarbnncle. 
MASTIK,  Dur.  Mastio<^  , 
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MASULA  BOAT. 

MASTISA,  from  the  Portuguese  MesMco, 
a  person  of  mixed  Indian  and  European 
descent. 

MASTIX,  Ger.  Mnstic. 

MASTODON,  an  extinct  mammal  of  great 
size,  of  several  species  of  which  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  Perira 
island,  in  Burmah,  viz.  M.  angastidens  ;  H. 
arreriiensi)^ :  M.  labidens ;  M.  lougirostris : 
M.  periiiiensis;  M.  SivaleusiR.  Mastudon  la- 
tidens  aud  Mastodon  Sivalense  have  been 
fonnd  fossil  botti  in  Ava  and  the  SevaUc Hilts. 

MAST  TBKE.  Ekq.  Gaattoria  longifolia. 
Wall,  \V:^-A. 

MASTUNG,  See  Kelat 

MASTURAT,  Ar.  women,  relating  to 
women. 

MASUDI,  author  of  meadows  of  Gold, 
He  met  Abn  Zaid  at  Basi-a,  A.  1).  910, 
(A.  H.  303.)  Masndi  mentions  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  mahomedan  conquest,  the 
country  about  Basrah  was  called  Arz-ul- 
Hind,  "  The  Land  of  India."  The  Meadows 
of  Gold  treats  of  all  things  in  nature  and 
HistAry,  and  of  all  at  once  rather  than  all 
in  snocession  ;  of  China  among  the  rest.  He 
travelled  far  and  wide,  and  from  a  very 
early  age,  visiting  Sind  in  A.  D,  9l2  when 
quite  a  youth,  and  afterwards,  according  to 
his  own  account,  Zanzibar  and  the  Island  of 
Kanbalu,  Champa,  China  and  the  country 
of  Zabaj,  besides  travelling  a  long  way  into 
Turkestan.  He  mentions  that  in  his  time, 
A.  H.  332,  offices  in  India  were  hereditary. 
— Prairies  d  Or,  iv.  225  quoted  in  Yule 
Cathay,  i.  pp.  cx,  cczUii.    See  Masandi. 

MASUFIR.  —  Cartbamus  tinctoria. 

MASULA  BOAT,  a  boat  used  ou  the 
Madras  ooaat,  for  crossing  the  surf.  The 
planks  are  sewed  U^ther  and  the  boat  has 
no  thwarts.  They  are  used  in  landing  and 
diaefaai^rng  cargoes,  and  carrying  passen- 
gers to  and  from  ships  in  the  roads.  They 
are  sometimes  broken  to  pieces  from  the 
heavy  surf,  which,  at  times,  runs  as  high  as 
from  six  to  ten  feet.  A  catamai-au  can  be 
kept  in  attendance,  as  a  life  preserver,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  niasula-boat,  by 
upsetting  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Europeans 
being  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  masnla- 
boats  receive  their  cai^oes  and  passengers 
from  the  ships  outside  the  surf.  They  are 
rowed  by  twelve  men,  with  bamboo  or  casna- 
rina  paddles }  that  is,  a  board  about  ten 
inoh^  broad  and  fonrbsen  inches  long,  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  bamboo  or  young  oasnarinfL 
tree.  They  are  steered  by  one  or  two 
tindals  (isoxwains)  and  two  men  are  constant- 
ly kept  to  bale  out  the  water  ;  from  which 
employment  they  are  promoted  to  the  pad- 
dle, OF  bgir-oai- ;  after  whioh  they  fall  aft, 


MATA-GIiA}». 

in  rotation,  to  be  a  tindal  or  steersman.  The 
steersman  gives  time  by  a  song,  which,  is 
sung  by  t)ll  the  boatmen  ;  and  according  as 
its  modulations  are  slow  or  qnick,  the  oars 
are  plied.  These  modnlations  are  regulnied 
by  the  waves,  as  they  may  be  slow  or  rapid, 
in  succession,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
passenger  of  rank  showed  impatience  at  this 
noisy  song,  the  boatmen  were  desired  to 
cease ;  but  the  steersman  refused  compliance 
with  the  order,  saying,  that  without  his  song 
he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  f>afety  of 
the  pansetiger.  The  dimensions  of  the 
niaeuts-boat  are  froni  thirty  to  thirty-fiTe 
feet  in  length,  t«n  to  eleven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth. — Note  bt/ 
Sir  J.  Malcolm.    Etlye.  Oime. 

MASTILIPATAM,  in  lat.  60  =  9*  K".  long. 
81  °  10*  K.  a  large  town  on  cho  Coratiiuidel 
Coast.  The  Hasulipatam  tmut  ofconntrr 
lying  between  the  Hyderabad  connury  and 
the  sea,  has  a  population  of  620,866  and  the 
collectorate  formerly  took  its  name  from  tbe 
chief  town  in  the  district  which  is  now  de- 
signated the  Kistnah  district..  EUore  is 
another  large  town.  Masulipntam  ia  anp- 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Mesolia.  It  was 
first  taken  by  the  British  on  the  6th  April 
1769. 

MASUB.    Goz.   Ervum  lens.  Lmn. 
MASUEI,  atomi  oftheMemt  District 
N.  W.  Provinces. 

MASUEI,  Pdbjabi.  Ervnm  fairsatam. — 

Willde. 

MASWAMIEA  BAJA.  See  InscrxpticHis. 

HAT,    Gdz.  Phaseolns. 

MAT.  BuRH.  In  the  weights  of  Bnmab, 
is  the  one-fourth  part  of  a  kyat  or  takal. 

MATA,  the  hindoo  goddess  who  presides 
over  small  pox,  also  styled,  Sitla.  Mats 
is  the  common  name  for  the  goddess  who 
presides  over  this  scourge  of  infancy. — Tod's 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  II,  p.  100.    See  Mat'ha. 

MATA  JANAVI.  The  mother  of  bi^th^ 
is  the  analogue  of  the  Juno  Luciua  of  the 
Rajpoots. — Tod't  Sajcuthant  Vol.  I.  p.  357. 

MATA-JI,  is  the  universal  mother,  wor- 
shipped in  India  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  In  a  temple  to  Matsji,  *  the  unirer- 
sal  mother,'  in  Bajpntanah  is  an  inscription 
to  the  purport  that  Komarpal  Solanki  and 
his  son  Sohunpal,  in  the  month  of  Pos  (the 
precise  day  illegible),  (S.  1207  winter  of 
A.D.  1151),  came  to  worship  the  nniversal 
mother  in  her  shrine  at  Falode. — Tod's 
Rajatthant  Vol.  II.  p.  618.    See  Matlia. 

MATA  BAXGHA,  a  rain  of  Nnddea. 

MATA-GLAP.  The  diseased  or  distem- 
pered condition  of  a  Malay,  when  he  roos 
demented  or  amok. 
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MATCHLOCKS. 
MATA  KOOTJE.   A  colossal  alto-relievo, 
fsituated  near  Kassia  Tannab,  in  pergunnah 
Sidowa,  Eastern  diriaion  of  the  Goinckpore 
district. 

MATA-KUCHING.    Malay.— Oafs  Eye. 
MAT  ALL    See  Indt«. 
MATA-PITA,  Baotro-Pali,  mother  and 
falher. 

MATAR.    Hind.    Pisnm  sativnm. 

MaTAR  RltiWAai,  Hind,  of  Amritsar, 
is  the  small  or  field  pea,  Figam  arveiise. 

MATARK,  a  town,  or  rather  village, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  capital,  is  seltted 
nearly  on  the  rains  of  the  anoient  HeliopoliB. 
Niehthr's  TraoeU,  Yol.  I,  p.  66. 

MATAZOR.  Hisd.  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra. 

MAT  BAGS  are  formed  of  the  leaves  of 
the  date  and  other  palm,  trees,  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  Bombay  and  many  parts 
of  India  for  packing  goods.  They  are  im- 
jtorted  into  Bombay  from  Sonmeeanee  and 
the  Persian  Galf. — Faulkner. 

MATCHE  COTTE.    Tam.  SeeBollar. 

MATCH' HI,  also  Match'hii.   Hind.  Fish. 

MATCHLOCKS  of  apeooliar  make  are 
luannfaotDred  in  the  Shorapore  district,  as 
also  jnmbea,  knives,  daggers,  &c.,  &e.  The 
prices  of  these  woald  be  according  to  com- 
mission, and  the  amount  of  inlaid  work,  mlver 
orgoldj  which,  if  employed  at  all,  might  be 
reqaired:  the  price  of  a  good  matchlock 
Trithont  ornament  is  from  10  to  12  Bnpecs. 
A  superior  matchlock  is  made  at  Koteli ;  the 
barrel  is  filed  smooth  on  the  enter  surface 
and  being  carefally  cleansed  from  grease  by 
Boonring  with  wood  ashes,  is  set  upright  in 
a  liotlow  cylinder  of  brass,  which  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  white  vitriol  in  water. 
The  cylinder  is  placed  upon  a  slow  fire, 
and  in  two  days,  the  veins  of  the  damaek 
are  developed  in  high  relief.  Nothing  ofin  be 
ima^l^ed  more  elegant  than  the  twisted  da- 
mask of  Koteli.  It  surpasses  that  of  Herat. 
The  straight  damask  being  less  tenacious 
than  the  twisted  variety,  ahonld  be  made  of 
gre&ter  solidity.  N'either  can  be  compared 
for  effective  strength  with  the  gun  barrels 
forged  according  to  the  English  process,  in 
which  the  barrel  being  formed,  is  twisted  at 
welding  heat  upon  the  mandril.  Bat,  there 
18  no  donbt  thak  the  Koteli  barrels  are  snpe- 
rior  in  strength  as  well  as  in  beauty  to  or* 
dinary  raatohlock  barrels ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  metal  becomes  consolidated,  and  render- 
ed fibrous  by  the  .intimate  twisting  of  its 
several  parts.  The  worst  feature  in  the 
process  is  the  want  of  care  in  the  construc- 
tion and  finish  of  the  inner  sorface.  The 
rude  measures  employed  are  quite  insnffi- 
dent  to  aasnra  us  that  the  lips  of  the  rib- 


MATCHLOCKS. 

band  have  met  in  every  part,  or  that  the 
square  bits  tarued  with  no  velocity  by  the 
Iiaiid  have  effaced  those  irregalarities  of  sur- 
face which  endanger  tlie  life  in  loading-  The 
bore,  not.  being  a  true  cylinder,  and  the  ball 
being  seldom  wrapped  in  cloth  or  leather,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  piece  sfaonld  carry  with 
precision,  or  that  with  any  given  charge,  it 
Khimid  range  so  far  iis  u  fuzil  of  the  same 
calibre.  Matolilocks  nre  aliiioKt  nniversally 
constructed  witli  aa  ovifom  chamber,  which 
is  harmless  enough  with  tlie  weak  gunpowder 
of  the  bazaars,  but  dangerous  when  English 
gunpowder  is  employed.  It  no  doubt  eco- 
nomises the  charge.  The  barrel  is  made  to 
swell  abruptly  at  th6  breach  to  accord  with 
the  shape  of  the  chamber.  The  matchlock  of 
Herat  is  generally  rifled,  a  process  unknown 
at  Kofceli,  where,  however,  flint  and  detonator 
locks  are  made  snperior  to  those -of  most 
Indian  fabrics.  The  rifling  process  is  very 
rudely  contrived  at  Herat.  lu  a  cylinder 
of  bard  wood  corre.spoiiding  in  length  with 
a  gun  barrel,  two  parallel  and  spiral  grooves 
are  rudely  chiselled;  a  collar  of  wood  is 
formed  in  an  upright  post,  opposite  to  ano- 
ther post^  into  whieh  the  barrel  is  to  be  jam- 
med, and  within  this  collar  are  two  short 
iron  pegs,  fittinginto  the  grooves  of  the  cylin- 
der. A  boring  rod  is  then  firmly  attached 
to  tlie  cylinder,  the  cylinder,  forming  both 
handle  and  guide.  The  boring  bit  i.^  a  cy- 
liudric  rod  rather  thicker  toward  the  extre- 
mity than  elsewhere.  Its  thickest  portion 
exactly  fits  the  mnzzle  of  the  piece.  It  has 
a  groove  at  the  extremity,  into  which  fits  a 
small  sharp  wedge  of  hardened  steel. 
When  first  inserted  into  the  barrel,  this 
wedge  scaroely  projects  above  the  surface  of 
the  boring  rod.  It  is  now  introduced  into 
the  mnzsle,  and  the  wooden  cylinder  is 
pushed  forward  by  the  workman  who  leans 
his  weight  against  it.  Of  course  as  it  enters 
the  barrel,  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  wooden 
cylinder  being  guided  by  the  fixed  pegs  in 
the  collar  give  the  rod  and  bit  a  correspond- 
ing spiral  motion  by  which  a  spiral  scratch 
is  made  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel.  The 
wedge  is  then  slightly  heightened  and  the 
scratch  is  thus  deepened,  until  the  workman 
considers  it  sufficient.  This  process  is  r&> 
peated  until  six  or  seven  grooves  have  been 
formed.  The  Herat  rifle  being  carefully 
loaded  with  balls  wrapped  in  leather  or 
cloth  is  tolerably  true.  All  the  beanty  and 
advantage  of  the  Koteli  maaafactnre  are 
attainable  without  any  of  the  defects  attend- 
ing the  rude  treatment  of  the  material  in  an 
Indian  smithy.  That  is  to  say,  the  solidity 
and  the  fibrous  consistency  givon  to  the  iron, 
and  the  elegant  damascene,  upon  ike  barrels 
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MATHA-DI-PADI. 


may  consist  witb  a  perfect  inner  sniTace  of 
the  cylinder.  Bat  such  barrels  could  nofc, 
cftfely,  bo  made  ro  light  as  the  British  twist- 
od  barrel,  a  consideration  of  little  moment  as 
regards  liQos  in  which  weight  is  essential  to 
steadiness.  The  price  of  tho  best  Koteli 
bai-rel  without  ornament,  is  about  16  mpees, 
or  30  shillings.  The  fabric  isgaierally  con- 
sidered tho  bofit  in  India. 

MAT£U)TA  ISLANDS  are  tho  most 
westoni  of  tho  oztensire  ohaia  of  islands 
cnllcd  Carolinns,  which  strotch  nearly  east 
through  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
chiefly  betwixt  the  pamllels  of  lat.  7  °  to 
10  North. — Horthiirgh.  Soo  Yap  or 
Unawb. 

MATE-YERBA,  Paraguay  Tea.  The 
leaves  of  an  evergreen  shrubby  plant  (Ilex 
Paroguayeusis),  largely  consumed,  in  the 
manner  of  tea,  in  many  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  ai-e  the  subject  of  extensive 
oommcnsc.  "Tlic  manner  of  using  it  is  as 
follows  :  a  piuch  of  the  leaves  is  pat  into  a 
small  onp  of  warm  water,  and  the  infasion  ia 
imbibed  through  a  litUe  tube  pierced  with 
small  holes ;  in  the  lower  part,  which  only 
allows  tlie  passage  of  the  water,  and  keeps 
back  the  leaves.  The  same  leaves  serve  for 
tlircc  infusions.  It  is  drank  by  some  with 
sugar  or  lemon-juice,  and  is  used  at  all 
times.  Tho  plant  might  be  introdnced  into 
India. 

MATH.  HiKu.  of  Knbat  a  quality  of  a 
marsh  land. 

MAT'H,  Ast'hol  or  Akora,  are  the  resi- 
dences of  the  monastic  communities  of  the 
hitidus,  and  aro  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
India.  They  generally  oompreheud  a  act  of 
Imts  OF  chambers  for  the  malumt  or  su- 
perior, and  his  permanent  pupils ;  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or 
tho  saniadh  or  shrine  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  or  some  eminent  teacher,  and  a  Dharma- 
Sala,  one  or  more  sheds  or  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  mendioauts  or  travel- 
lers, who  aro  constantly  visiting  the  Mat'h. 
Most  Mat'h  have  oudowmouts  of  land,  gene- 
i-ally  of  small  extent,  but  as  tho  Mat'h  are 
numerous,  the  quantity  of  land  iu  a  district 
pertaining  to  a  Mat'h,  is  extensive.  But,  be- 
sides lan&,  they  receive  presents  from  lay 
votaries,  ask  alms  duly  in  their  neiffhbonr- 
hood%  and  sometimes  traffic.  The  lut'hs  of 
vaiious  districts  look  up  to  some  of  their 
own  order  as  chief,  and  under  the  presence 
of  this  chief  mabant,  on  the  demise  of  any  of 
their  brethren,  they  elect  a  successor  from 
amongst  tho  chela  or  disciples,  the  new 
mahant  being  regularly  installed  at  the 
hands  of  the  president  of  the  assembly,  by 
investment  with  the  cap,  the  rosaiy,  the 
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froutal  mai*k  or  tika  or  other  monastic  in- 
signia. In  those  matters,  the  British  Go- 
vernment never  interfere.  Amongst  the 
liindns,  there  is  a  luy  and  a  priesthood  class, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  monastic,  and 
sometimes  secular,  and  the  vaishnava  sect 
leave  this  a  matter  of  choice.  The  Vallabha 
Chai*!  sect,  indeed  give  tlie  preference  to  mar- 
ried teachera  and  ^l  their  Gosain  are  mes 
of  business  and  family,  Uie  preferenee,  bow- 
over,  is  usually  assifj^ud  to  teachers  of  an 
ascetic  or  camobitic  life.  The  oa^uobitic 
members  of  the  different  oommnniUce,  at 
one  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  have  pur- 
sued an  erratic  mendicant  life,  travelling 
over  India  singly  or  in  bodies,  subsisting  by 
nlmK,  or  merchandise,  or  some  of  them,  as 
must  be  the  case  amongst  snoh  large  bodies 
of  men,  by  loss  unexceptionable  means,  like 
the  Sarabaites  of  the  East,  or  the  mendicaat 
friars  of  the  Latin  Glmrch.  The  preference, 
iudeod,  is  usually  assigned  to  teachers  lead- 
ing an  ascetic  life.  The  doctrine  that  intaro- 
duced  similar  unsocial  institutions  into  ilie 
christian  church,  iu  the  fourth  oentniy,  is 
still  most  triumphantly  prevalent  in  the 
east,  the  land  of  its  nativity.  Monastic  es- 
tablishments and  Bolitaiy  mortificaUon  tni- 
ginatod  in  the  specious  appoarsnce  and 
pompous  sound  of  that  maxim  of  the  aacimt 
philosophy  that  in  oi-dor  to  the  attainment 
of  true  feUcity  and  communion  with  God,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  soul  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  here  below,  and  that  the 
body  was  to  be  macerated  and  mortified  toe 
that  purpose.  The  Mat'h  is  under  the 
entire  control  of  a  mahant  or  superior,  with 
a  certain  number  of  resident  chela  or  diaoi- 
pics,  with  a  large  number  of  vt^^ront  or  oat 
members.— PiijfeMor  WUton  in  As.  Soe.  Pn- 
cecdiiigs.  Soo  Jain,  Jogi  or  Yogi,  Brahma 
or  Modhavachari. 

MAT'HA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota~Nag. 
pore,  with  a  hard,  white  timber. — Oal.  Ood. 
Ex.  1862. 

MAT'HA, or  mother,is  a  term  applied  only 
to  the  Bokti  of  tho  god  Siva.  It  is  said  that 
Mylitta  of  tho  Babylonians,  a  name  of  Snc- 
coth-Benoth,  also  means,  mother.  The  wife  of 
Siva  is  also  colled  Vali  or  Bali,  under  wliich 
appellation  she  assumed  the  form  of  a  girl 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  Madam,  at  Balana 
and  other  places,  vi)^;;ina  used  to  go  to  the 
temple  once  in  their  lives  to  offer  themsdvea 
in  honour  of  the  goddess.  The  story  ma 
that  a  god  had  intercourse  witli  them.  In 
all  tho  temples  of  Siva  and  his  consort, 
women  aro  kept  to  dance  and  sing  before 
tho  idols. — Roberts,  Or.  111.  p.  ix.  See  Mata. 
MATHA  DIN,  See  Hindoo. 
MAT'HA.DI-PADI,  See  Hindn. 
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UAT-KAKSHA. 

MATHAGAR,  Hird.  Ficns  reticnlata. 

HATHALA  or  Tirfanti,  See  India 

MATHAM.  Tah.  a  hindn  momstery.  See 
HtnHoo.  Mat'h. 

MATHEE.  or  Mebhi,  Dcr.  Om.  Hivd. 
Sams.  Fenugreek  seed. 

MATHSRAN,  a  bill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bombaj',  with  lively  scenery,  wooded 
lanee,  where  the  air  is  fragrant  with  wild 
flowers.  The  best  viewn  are  from  Garbut 
Point  in  the  morning  and  from  Panorama 
Point  in  the  evening,  from  the  latter  looking 
down  on  Bombay  with  its  broken  coast 
and  harbour,  on  Malabar  hill,  by  Mazagon 
and  Mahim,  a  scene  rarely  equalled. 

MATHGIRI  VAMBOO,  Tam.  In  Tin- 
nerelly,  a  strong  light  wood  of  a  whitish 
brown  colonr  when  yoang,  used  for  general 
purposes.  When  old,  it  is  of  a  red  colonr, 
bnt  fttill  is  a  strong  light  wood.— Cot.  Friih. 

MATHI,  HiKD.  Saliz  $p. 

MATHI  a  kind  of  fried  "  ohapatti." 

MATHIAH,  See  Insoriptione. 

MATHIRA,  Hind.  CitrnDos  vnlgaris  ;  in 
the  Panjab  0.  cucurbita. — Schreed. 

MATHIRSH,  also  Mafchirshi,  Hihd.  Acacia 
speciofia. 

MATHIYA,  Seo  Buddha. 

MA-THLOA,  in  Amherst,  a  timber  nsed 
for  house  posta  ;  probably  Artocarpas  inte- 
ffrifolina,  or  jack-wood. 

MATHBA,  in  L.  27*  30'  2"  ;  long.  ??• 
40'  3"  in  Hindostan,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Jnmna,  35  mites  N.  W.  of  Agra.  Mean 
height  of  the  cantonment  655  ft. 

MATHU.  HiKD.  of  Cham  ha  Hills  :Indi. 
gof«a  arborea,  HiHO.  also  Nima  qaaasi- 
oides.   

MATHUBA,  a  town  of  the  Agra  district. 
See  Mat'bra,  Inscriptions,  Janagnrh,  Krish- 
na, Pandu,  Polyandry,  Radra  Sampradayi, 
S^ya  Mnni. 

MATHURA  NATH,  a  librarian,  of  tho 
Hindn  College,  Author  of  history  of  the 
various  Hindn  sects. 

MATHUSAIi,  Hiim.  Nardostaohys  jata- 
roansi. 

MATICO,  the  Peruvian  styptic,  a  power- 
fal  vegetable  astringent,  first  made'  known 
to  the  medical  profession  by  Dr.  Jeffreyn,  of 
I/tverpool.  It  is  stoted  to  be  the  Piper 
angastifblinra  of  Rnis  and  Parsons.  Dr. 
Martin  belieres  it  to  be  a  species  of  Pblo- 
mis.  The  leaves  are  cover«d  with  a  fine 
hair.— i(Mic«(,  Jan.  oih  1889,  Hay.  1843, 
Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  Vol.  10. 

MATITSA  WANGRU,  Hrai).  Capsicom 
annuum,  Linn. 

MAT-KANSHA.  Sisgh.  Cannabis  saliva. 
Linn.  Roxb.  i^eede. 


MATUlGARIACEiE. 

MAT-Kl-BHAJI.  Due.  Hi»d.  Amarantas 
tristts.— LtnR, 

HATKI.EI.PHALLI.  &ihd.  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

MATOOLOONGA.  Saks.  Citma  medica. 

MATRA.    See  Kama. 

MATRENE.   See  Kiisfeel  osao. 

MATRICARIACE^  an  order  of  planta 
spread  all  over  tho  globe,  including  about 
900  genera  of  which  about  ISg  genera  and 
700  species  occur  in  tho  Bast  Indies,  few  of 
whioh  are  valaable  as  medicinal  or  food  plants. 
I  OioRpemiara  4  Eclipta 
1  Ethulia  1  Blainvillen 


46  Venionia  2  Siegesbeckia 

1 1  Decaneornm  2  Placas 

3  Cyanopis  1  Molampodi. 
1  MonoBis  Dm 
1  Elcpliantopos  2  XantbiQin 

1  Agerotam  1  Hoonia 
19  Adenoetem-  2  Wedelia 

roa.  6  WollaBtooia 

9  Enpalorium  1  Gmzotia 

2  Mik&uia  I  Sclcrocarpus 
1  Titeailago  1  Helianthus 
1  Aster  5  Bidens 
I  Qalatella  1  Verbesina 

1  Calimeris  b  Spilanthes 

2  Csliistephns  1  CStr^saatihel- 

4  DipIopappuB  Inm 
1  Leptoooma  1  Neuraotia 
1  FallartoQia  1  QlosBOcardta 

3  ncterocha3ta  1  Glossogyne 
18  Erigcron  4  Eohydra 

1  RhynchoBper-  3  Porophyllum 
mam  1  Galea 

2  StenactiB  1  Achillea 
1  Asteromsoa  1  Matricaria 

6  Hyriactis  2  Pyrethmra 

1  Microglossa  1  Chrysantlie- 

7  Amphirrapi*  mom 

2  Biepban^ier-  28  Artemisia 
mum  1  Glirysoste- 

1  Athroisma  pbium 

5  SphseraDthna  5  Tanacetnm 

4  Dicrocophala  1  Myriogyno 

1  Grangoa  2  Spheeromor- 

2  CyatbocliQO  phiea 

2  Thespis  1  Macblis 
1  Bsrtholotia  4  Hetichrysnm 
24  GoDyza  9  Gnaphaliam 
78  Blnmca  1  Filago 
G  Plochca  7  Antennaria 

5  Epbaltes  21  Anaph&lis 

12  Inala  I  Leontopodium 
4  Ticoa  7  Carpeeium 
1  Francocaria  17  Gyiiura 

3  Patioaria  5  Bmilia 

1  Ciasalia  7  Idgolaria 

2  Bnphtliahnnm 

species  of  Aster,  Galliopsis,  Bollip,  Zinnia, 
Helianthns,  Tagetes  pyrethrnm,  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Artemisia  centanrea  are  ornamental 
or  fragrant  flowering  plwats.  Vemonia  an- 
thelmintica  the  som-raj  of  Bengal,  is  used 
medioin&lW,  the  leaves  of  Eupatorium  tri. 

plinervo  Vahl,  wore  formerly  employed  in 
India  and  America  in  sn^ce-bite^i  ^nd  are 
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7  Doronicnm 

1  Cacalia 
46  Seoccio 
4  Madaractis 
3  Notonia 

3  Kcbinops 

2  Saussurea 
21  Aplotaxia 
1  Dolomiiea 

4  Amberboa 

1  MicroIoDcli&s 

5  Xriobolopia 

2  Ceulaurca 
1  Kentropiyl- 

lum. 
1  Onobroma 
1  Cartbamns 
1  Carduus 

6  Ciniam 
1  Ijappa 
1  EchfiDaia 

3  Scrratula 

1  Jnrinca 

2  Ainaliea 
1  Gerbera 

3  OreOBeris 

1  Bemiera  . 

2  Lcacomcris 
1  Diooma 
1  Ctehorinm 

1  Tragopogon 

3  Scorzonera 

2  Picrig 
12  Lactaca 

1  ChondriJla 

3  Taraxicuni 

2  Izeris 

2  Barkbausia 

3  Brachyram- 
phuB 

8  MicroTynchas 

7  Socchaa 

8  YoQDgia 
7  Prcuantliia 
2  Hicracium 
1  Dabya 
7  Malgodium 


MATS. 

still  used  in  the  Mauritius  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  SphsBranthns  mollis  and  species  of 
Blamea  ave  fragrant  plants.  Gnizofcia  abys- 
sinica  is  a  valuable  oil  plant — Cynara  scoly- 
mns  is  the  edible  artichoke,  Cichoriam  in- 
tjbns  the  chicory  or  snccery  ^c.  Eadiria  tlie 
endive  and  Taraxionm  dens  leonis  is  em- 
ployed in  old  standing;  ailments. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILA.  Linn. 
H.  SizBcifnuii^  D.  C.      [  TA.  preoox,D.  C. 

This  occnrs  wild  in  the  plains  of  the 
Eastern  Punjab,  but  is  also  onltirated. — Dr. 
J.  L.  Stuart,  m.  d. 

MATEIGARIA  SUAVEOLENS.  Limt. 
M.  ChamomiDa,  WalL 

The  chamomile  plant  grows  in  Persia, 
Eashmir  and  India.   Roxb  iii.  437,  Voigi. 

MATBIEA-NYASA.  8ufs.  from  ma- 
trikn,  a  motbei*,  and  nyasa,  to  place. 

MATBI.    See  SactL 

MATBI  VISHNU.    See  InBcripiions. 

MATS. 

Halten,  Dut.Gbbk.  Tiku)  Bogor;  Kalaw; 
Kattes,  Fa.      klau^gfllflima,  ICxLAt. 

Chattai,  Ous.  Hikd.  Botya,  Piat. 
Stoqe,  Stq«^  It.    Esteiraa,  Poet.  Sr. 

Progosbki,  Bub. 

Mate  are  formed  of  rushes,  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  of  the  leaves  of  different  species 
of  palm  trees,  interwoven.  Hats  are  made 
in  all  ooantries.  In  Russia,  a  kind  termed 
bast  mats  are  largely  mannfactared  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  China  mats  are 
in  general  use  in  India  for  covering  floors 
and  liniug  stair-cases,  and  in  India,  in  places 
where  the  bamboo  or  cane  grows  rwtdily, 
mats  are  made  of  these  materials,  as  also  of 

Pandaaaa  odorattasimaa. 

„  furcatua, 
Fhoeiitz  dactylifera. 


Andropogon  mnilcatani. 
Arandinaria  fUoata. 
Arondo  dooax. 
Boraesus  Sabelliformis. 
ChameeropB  Ritohiana. 
Cocoa  Ducifera. 
Hedychiam  spioatain. 
ICalooooheeto  pecbinata. 
Haranta  dichotoma. 


sylveatria. 
Fapyms  paugorei, 
Fhrynium  diohotomom. 
Sacoliaram  aara, 
l^pha  angtutiCoIia 
„  ele^antina. 


The  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus 
make  a  very  fine  matting,  largely  employed 
by  cabinet  makers  as  a  packing  material. 
The  leaves  of  the  palmyra  are  also  largely 
used  for  the  palm  leaf  books.  The  stalks 
of  Andropogon  moricatum  are  used  as  a 
thatch  grass,  and  its  roots  are  wovm  into 
■creen  mats  called  "  tatti,"  which  are  wetted 
to  cool  t^e  abmospheve. 

In  Arracan,  there  are  six  kinds  of  Bast, 
called  "  Sha"  which  might  sacoessfnlly  be 
fabricated  into  mats.  In  1864,  the  price  of 
Eassian  Mats  was  £7-10.0  to  £8  per  100 
wholesale  and  from  2<.  to  Sc.  6d.  each, 


HATS. 

retail.  The  mats  of  Bengal,  called  Sital 
Fatee,  are  made  from  the  Phryuiam  dicbo- 
tomnm.  Several  epeoies  of  Typlia,  Junons 
and  Saccharum,  abound  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency and  are  applied  to  useful  parposes. 
Many  of  the  mats  exported  from  Calcutta 
are  made  from  the  Papyrus  paugorei.  Some 
of  the  Bnrmese  mat«  are  made  from  the 
split  stems  of  the  Maranta  dichotoma,  cnlled 
"Thett"  which  grows  abnndantly  in  the 
forests  of  Bnnnah  and  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces.  The  large  coarse  mate  in  nnivero 
sal  use  in  Bormab,  are  made  from  the  leaf  of 
a  species  of  screw  pine,  Pandanos  farcatus  ? 
Bunn :  tha-ban :  known  as  the  Lowland 
screw  pine  in  distinction  to  the  "  Highland" 
species  of  Pandanns,  which  grows  on  the 
high  lands  above  tide  waters,  from  which  the 
smaller  and  finer  mats  are  fabricated.  Table 
mats  are  made  by  the  Chinese  very  beaati- 
fnlLy  and  the  demand  for  them  has  increaited 
the  importation  of  rattans  within  the  last 
few  years.  They  are  exported  to  all  parta  of 
the  world.  Table  mats  are  pat  up  in  sets  of 
six  each  of  different  sizes,  or  else  are  made 
and  put  ap  to  order.  Moor  mats  are  made 
uf  a  rush  cultivated  for  tiie  purpose ;  the  best 
are  called  Lientan  mats.  They  are  either 
plain  white,  or  plain  red  and  white.  The 
maanfacture  of  matting  for  sails  of  boats  and 
jauks  employs  thonsanda  of  workmen ;  and 
that  for  fiooi-s,  for  bedding,  and  envelopes  of 
boxes  and  cases,  as  many  more.  Floor  mat- 
ting is  put  up  in  rolls  containing  50  mats  of 
6  by  4  feet ;  such  a  roll  is  estimated  to  weigh 
a  peciil.  The  annual  exportation  to  the 
United  States  is  upwai-ds  of  10,000  rolls  of 
40  yards  each,  at  four  dollars  a  roll.  It  is 
also  sent  to  India  aud  South  America, 
Sydney,  <bc.  When  matting  is  shipped,  oare 
should  be  taken  that  the  rolls  are  perfectly 
dry,  or  they  will  mildew  and  become  rotten. 
Mats  made  of  rattan  for  table-farnitare,  and 
of  grass  for  floors,  wre  largely  exported  from 
Chma.  The- latter  is  mannfiujtured  of  differ- 
ent widths  and  patterns,  and  though  the 
amount  annually  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  is  calcnlated  to  exceed  half  a 
million  yards,  it  forms  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  home  consumption.  A  sail  con- 
taining nearly  4(00  square  feet  can  be  ob- 
tained for  ten  dollars.  The  rolls  are  largely 
exported  aud  still  more  extensively  used  in 
the  country  for  covering  packages  for  ship- 
ment. A  stouter  kind  made  of  bamboo 
splinths  serves  as  a  material  foe  huts,  and 
many  other  parposes  that  an  eleewhera  at- 
tained by  boards  or  canvas.  Battens  ate 
also  worked  into  mats,  chairs,  liaskets,  and 
other  articles  of  domestio  servipe.  Several 
branches  of  manufactore  h^ve  entirely  grown 
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np  or  been  much  encouraged  by  the  trade  at 
QmtOT),  among  which  the  preparation  of  ver- 
milion, beating  gold  leaf,  oatting  pearl  bat- 
tons,  weaving  and  painting  fanoy  window 
blinds,  and  the  preparation  of  sweetmeatfl, 
are  the  principal. 

The  mannracfcare  of  mattings  from  colored 
gi-as»  has  long  been  carHed  on  snccessfnlly 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  those  from 
Cochin,  Palghat,  Tinnevelly,  and  "Wandi- 
wflsb,  are  in  considerable  demand  ;  the  two 
former  On  account  of  their  brilliance  of 
colors,  and  fine  qoalitj,  and  the  two  latter 
&om  their  extreme  cheapness.  Several  spe- 
cies of  grass  appear  to  be  employed  for  mate, 
some  being  broad,  flab  and  soft,  while  others 
are  rooud,  fine  and  wiry  ;  the  mats  of  Cochin, 
Palghat  and  the  Western  Coast  ai'e  of  the 
latter  description,  and  are  more  durable  in 
conseqneuoe.  The  chief  defect  in  this  mann- 
focture  is  that  the  mats  faave  hitherto  beea 
made  in  long  strips  which  reqaired  to  be 
sewed  together  when  a  large  snrface  of  floor 
is  to  be  covered.  This  defect  was  pointed  oat 
to  the  Local  Committee  of  Cochin,  who  then 
contribnted  two  large  mate  12  feet  X  12 
each  woven  in  a  single  piece  of  good  pattern 
and  harmonious  colors.  The  mats  of  Tanjore 
and  Tinnevelly  are  creditable. 

The  plain  coir  matting  of  Malabar,  and 
tho  colored  red  and  black  matting  of  Canara, 
are  known.  A  door  mat  made  of  Aloe  fibre 
in  Coimbatore  is  a  novel  and  asefal  mana- 
fiictare,  but  this  snbatanoe  is  well  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets,  as  it  is 
cheap,  strong  and  nearly  white ;  and  can  be 
dyed  of  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  mano- 
factnred  into  cloth,  damask,  and  imitation 
horse  bair  cloth.  The  locid  names  of  the 
mats  are 

In  Palghanb   ...       Hanha  Poo  Pa;a. 
„  Needoonguaod     Cooroo  Nare  Virallee. 
Falghant  AujeePooketty  Uookeya 

VeUe 

„  Shooyaknadea,  Tivallee. 

Kella  Hooka  Virallee. 
„  £ettaUookyaVirella. 

Mats  are  made  in  the  Laccadive  Islands, 
from  the  coooanat  leaf  cnt  ont  of  the  heart 
of  the  tree  jost  before  it  anfolds.  These 
are  employed  in  the  islands  as  sails  of  ships  : 
they  are  ^  fine  quality  and  mneh  esteemed 
when  exported.  In  the  peninsnla  of  India, 
bowever,  the  most  common  and  most  gener- 
ally ns^nl  mats  are  formed  of  the  bamboo, 
those  made  wi^  the  shining  outside  stoips 
an  used  for  maUingof  rocnus  where  the 
rattan  is  not  procorable.  Common  bamboo 
mats  are  nsed  for  lining  vessels  previons  to 
receiving  cargoand  for  covering  bnllock  carts. 
Battan  mats  are  generally  preferred  for 
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rooms,  Tonga  mat^,  similar  to  the  Bengal,  arc 
prepared  in  many  parts  of  Sonthem  India; 
the  date,  and  palmyra  leaf  mats  are  gene- 
rally nsed  by  natives  for  sleeping  on  and  are 
very  nsefnl ;  the  kildara  (Mogali)  leaf  fur- 
nishes a  good  matenal  for  matting  for  pack- 
ing, the  Mauritius  sugar  b^s  are  made  from 
it ;  different  grasses  and  rashes  famish 
material  for  common  mats,  and  mat-makers 
stain  the  mats  both  red  and  black. — Fal- 
ghant mats  and  those  from  Cochin  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Sonthern  India.  Mats 
of  IVavancore  are  made  from  the  grass  Cy- 
perns  textilis,  and  another  grass  called 
Cooray. 

The  mats  of  Silhetare  famed,  rich  biudns 
sit  on  mats,  and  have  large  pillows  at  their 
backs,  upon  which  they  rest  their  arms. 

The  exports  of  mats  from  India  were  aa 
under,  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  Madras. 

1857-  8 1  £1576   1869-1870 1  £2379 

1858-  91  £2505   1870  .  71 1  £2094 

The  internal  trade  in  mats  is,  however, 
very  extensive,  as  they  are  in  nnirersal  nse 
by  both  Europeans  and  natives,  and  are 
therefore  made  of  kinds  and  varieties  to  suit 
everybody's  taste  and  means.  Baropeans 
use  only  the  better  kind  of  mats,  and  almost 
exclnsively  for  the  oovering  of  floors  in  their 
houses,  bat  natives  employ  them  for  a  varie- 
ty of  other  purposes,  such  as  to  sleep  apon, 
smoke,  &o.  Every  mahomedan,  however 
poor,  afler  having  performed  the  prescribed 
ablutions,  spreads  a  small  mat  before  him, 
while  saying  his  prayers.  The  hindn  uses 
it  as  a  sort  of  table-cloth  ;  in  many  a  poor 
hut  it  constitates  the  only  piece  of  fomitare 
perceptible.  The  finest  kinds  of  the  Bengal 
matting,  are  manufactured  at  Midnapore, 
near  Calcutta.  These  are  only  manufactured 
to  special  order,  bat  otm  be  made  of  asij  sise 
required.  The  price  varies  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  border,  which  is  colour^  either 
red  or  black,and  one  large  mat,25  feet  square, 
cost  at  Midnapore  30£.  Smaller  mats  may  be 
valued  in  proportion.  But  besides  these  ex- 
tremely fine  mats,  a  description  is  manufac- 
tured, of  which  considerable  numbers  are 
exported  to  Madras,  Bombay,  Mauritius,  and 
South  Australia,  these  are  much  cheaper, 
and  a  good  strong  mat,  about  20  feet  square, 
may  be  had  for  4dB  if  plain,  and  5£  lOs.  with 
a  black  or  red  border.  The  mats  next  in 
pcHnt  of  fineness  are  those  jEirom  Jessore,  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galcatfea,  and  called  Sittnl- 
pattee  :  these,  however,  are  never  made,  for 
India,  of  the  sise  of  an  entire  room-floor, 
but  only  in  the  shape  of  rugs,  and  have  in- 
variably a  red  border,  sometimes  also  a  red- 
flowered  centre.   They  mo  generally  made 
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about  4  to  5  feet  long  and  2  broad,  and  aost 
from  2£  to  3£  each.  At  Hoogly,  near  Cal- 
cutta, aa  inferior  kind  of  small  mat  is  made, 
of  which  very  lai^  qnantitie^  are  exported 
by  the  emigrants  to  Mauritius  and  Deme- 
rara,  and  lately  several  shipments  have  been 
made  to  New  South  Wales.  The  largest 
variety  of  small  mats  is,  however,  made  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  ;  North  Arcofc,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast,  are  celebrat- 
ed for  these  handsome  fabrics.  There  are 
at  least  200  varieties  of  design  ^d  colaarlng, 
the  price  varying  from  Ss.  to  3£  per  mat, 
aocording  to  quality  and  length.  All  mats  in 
India  are  made  by  a  special  caste,  who  devote 
themselves  exclnsively  to  that  description  of 
mnnnfaoture.  As  everybody,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  nses  some  kind  of  mat,  a  very 
lai^  number  of  people  mnst'  be  employed  in 
making  mats  to  enpply  the  demand,  not  Only 
of  the  immense  local  population,  but  also 
that  for  export. 

A  kind  of  mat  is  made  of  rushes,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three 
days ;  when  about  to  be  nsed  they  are  soaked 
in  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  split  into 
thin  strips.  It  is  made  more  or  less  fine, 
according  to  the  qnality  of  the  mat  required. 
If  the  bwder  of  the  mat  ia  to  be  coloured, 
the  rushes  ore  dipped  into  a  red  dye  tx>  the 
neoQBsaiy  depth.  This  process  of  muinfaa- 
tore  ootiBistB  in  plaiting  the  rnshes  thna  pre- 
pared on  threads  tightly  struDg  between  two 
bamboos,  a  sley  being  nsed,  as  in  weaving, 
for  oompressiog  them  tightly  together.  The 
finest  kind  of  mata  take  from  one  to  six 
months  to  manufacture,  both  the  time  oc- 
cupied and  the  cost  depending  on  the  siK 
required.  Small  mats  are  much  Qsed  by  the 
natives,  but  of  an  inferior  aud  cheaper 
qnality.  Mats  of  this  kind  are  exported 
largely  to  Calcutta  and  they  can  be  made  of 
fuiy  pattern.  Price  np  to  300  lis. 

In  North  Arcot,  in  186S,  there  were  sixty- 
thraemafc  weavers  in  Wanda wa8h,sixof  whom 
are  reported  to  be  skilfal  workmen.  The  reeds 
or  grass  of  which  their  mats  are  madegrow  in 
kasba  Wandawash,  on  a  kani  of  land,  which 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tank.  They 
are  also  largely  cultivated  in  Pitlle-Konda, 
Pondicherry,  aud  Cuddalore  in  the  Suutli 
Arcot  District,  on  river  banks  or  river  po- 
ramboke,  &c.  At  Wandawash  a  kani  of 
land  would  yield  a  produce  of  two  bandy- 
load  of  grass,  if  the  season  be  favorable. 
The  price  of  a  bandy-load  at  Pallikouda  is 
30  Bs.,  exclusive  of  the  buidy-Lire  thence  to 
Wandawash,  viz.  7  iia.  or  uieieabonts.  A 
superior  kind  of  mat  grass  is  to  be  had  at 
Velani,  Tanjore  Distriot,  but  the  charges  are 
so  heavy  that  they  prohibit  intport.— if^i- 
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verend  WUliaaui*  UidtUe  ittn^oK,  YoL  II. 
p.  142.  Rkodsy  M.  $.  S.  UeOuOoeh,  CaL  Ex. 


1862. 

MAT3A  KANDA.  Tbl.  Pterospermuni 
aoerifoliam.— ITiiW.  The  petals  bruised  in 
honey  are  reckoned  a  cure  for  stomach- 
ache.— R.  iii. 

MATSEEN.    Caiy.— Nux  vomica. 
MATSMAI.    See  Japan. 

MATSTA,  the  Fish  Avatara,  of  the  bin- 
doo  god  Vishnti,  has  been  demonstrated  to 
have  immediate  reference  to  the  general 
deluge,  and  to  be  the  same  history,  disguised 
in  oriental  fiction,  of  that  event,  as  is  related 
in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  Sir  W.  Jones 
assents  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  that  the 
fable  of  Satam  was  raised  on  the  trne  his- 
tory of  Noah:  be  shows  that  the  seventh 
Menu,  Satyavrata,  corresponds  in  station 
and  character.  In*  his  reign,  the  Hindus 
believe  the  whole  earth  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  a  flood,  including  all  mankind, 
who  had  become  corrnpt,  except  the  pious 
prince  himself,  the  seven  rishi,  and  their 
several  wives  ;  who,  by  command  of  Vishnu, 
entered  a  bahitra,  or  spacious  vessel  accom- 
panied by  pairs  of  all  animals.  Vishnu, 
assnraiug  the  form  of  a  fish  commanded  the 
ark  to  be  fastened  by  a  cable,  formed  of  a 
vast  serpent,  to  his  stnpendous  horn  secured 
thereby  until  the  flood  subsided;  when  he 
and  Brahma  slew  a  monster,  named  Hya- 
g^iva,  who,  while  Brahma  was  reposing  at 
the  end  of  a  kalpa,  stole  the  Vedas,  and 
mankind  had  consequently  fallen  into  the 
depths  of  ignorance  and  impiety.  This 
mightydemonia  called  the  prince  of  Danava: 
anarae  which  means  horse- nccked.Tbe  Vedas 
having  been  recovered,  the  world  was  pro- 
gressively re-peopled  with  pious  inhabitants, 
doscondants  of  tho  devout  Satyavrata  and  his 
favoured  companions.  The  history  of  this 
avatara  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Pnrana,  or 
sacred  poem,  consisting  of  14,000  stanzas, 
and  is  concisely  told  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Sri  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Krishna. — Sir 
W.  Jone*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I. 

MATSYA,  a  country  which  produced  fish, 
sometimes  said  to  be  Bengal,  sometimes 
CrQzerat.  The  hindn  races  who  worship  in 
addition  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  so 
many  varied  products  and  so  lai^  a  number 
of  mamma  Is  and  reptiles  do  not,  seemingly, 
worship  fish.  In  their  religicm,  the  Matsya 
Avatara  is  the  Fish  Incarnation  of  Vishna, 
in  which  he  preserves  a  king  nMned  Mana, 
with  the  seeds  of  all  things  in  an  ark,  during 
the  deluge,  which  happened  in  order  to  kill 
Somnkasura  who  had  stolen  the  Vedaa,  and 
hidden  them  in  the  Sea.   A  tank  or  pond 
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with  all  ita  oon tents  may  however  with  the 
liindira  be  devoted  to  a  deity,  and  Col.  Tod 
mentions  that  when  one  day  he  had  thrown 
Ilia  net  into  a  Uke,  which  abonnded  with  a 
variety  of  fish,  bis  pastime  waa  intermpted 
by  a  message  from  Che  regent,  Zaiim  Sing, 
to  tell  Captain  Tod  that  Kotoh  and  all 
aroaud  it  wero  at  his  disposal;  bnt  these 
fish  belong  to  Kaniya.  On  whicb,  Colonel 
Tod  immediately  desisted,  and  the  fish  were 
retnrued  to  the  safeguard  of  tbe  deity.  In 
ench  a  sacred  tank,  fish  will  feed  fi-om  the 
hand ;  and  in  the  Mahanaddy,  where  it  is 
three  miles  broad,  he  tells  ua,  fiah  will  follow 
for  milea  for  a  little  bernt  rioe. — TotTg  Tra- 
velgf  p.  9. 

MATSYAKSHI.  Tsl.  Lit.  fishea-oye, 
Moon  plant  or  Saroostemma  and  in  Tel. 
Fonna  gantt  burn  which  is  an  Alternauthera. 

JfATSTA  PURANA.See  Kriahnfl.Matsya. 

MATSYEISDRI  or  Maccbendri.  See 
Jogi  or  yoge. 

MATTADEEN,  a  common  name  amongst 
bindoofi  of  northern  India,  and  applied  by 
the  Punjab  and  Ghoorkn  auidiery  to  all  the 
revolted  soldiers  of  1857 — 8-D ;  properly 
llat'ba  din. 

MATTAI  SHAGGA.  HisJJ  of  Swat; 
mica  paste  for  glistening  plaster. 

MATTAKARULU.  Tkl.  var.  ofOryza 
sativa,  L. 

MATTANDA-.  The  most  impressive  and 
the  grandest  rains  in  Kaahmir,  aroMatttind, 
nbont  three  miles  east  of  Islamabad.  This 
temple  has  been  the  sabject  of  mnch  con- 
troversy ill  respect  of  its  ago  and  dediwi- 
tion,  bnt  General  CaDniaglmm  believes  that 
the  dedication  was  to  the  sau,  liXatHU  being 
bnt  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit,  Marttand 
or  the  snn,  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Kaja  Tarangini,  translated  by  Air.  Troyer, 
"  11  construL-ib  aossi  dans  le  village  Siuha- 
rotsik  uu  sanctaaire  an  aoleil,  leqnel  sons  le 
nom  de  Ranflporaswanii,  neqait  nne  reuom- 
meo  repandae  partont."  M.  Troyer,  however, 
expressly  declares  in  his  tranalation,  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  sun ; 
General  Gunningbam  believes  that  two  dif- 
ferent edifices  were  indicated  in  the  above 
verse,  first,  the  temple  of  Banapnraswatni, 
dedicated  to  Siva;  and  second,  tlie  temple 
of  Marttand,  mentioned  by  the  Baja  Taraa* 
gini  as  that  surrounded  by  a  oolonaade. 

MATTAB.  HiKD.  Latfayroa  aabivna  alao 
Pisum  sativum. 

MATKI-KI-PHALLI.  Dor.  Hihd.  Oyir 
mopeia  paoraloidea,  D.  0,  W.  ^  A.  W.  Je. 

MATTU  BACHOHALI  alao  Bachobali 
Tkl.  Spittwria  tetraudra,  R.  iiL  771 — ^Mattu 
is  short,  lit.  *'  short  or  small  bosella." 

llATUXiUNQA,  Sua,  Citnia  medioii.— £. 


MAUHABI. 
MATITRA  on  the  east  ooaat  of  O^lon,  in 
lat.  5  °  58'  N.  long.  80  °  37'  E  is  a  consi- 
derable town  with  a  fort. 

Many  gems  have  been  ,f  rom  ancient  t!  ra  eB,ex- 
ported  fromCeylon,wlier6  the  ruby,  nmethyst, 
topaz,  sappbire,  Bpinellc,  chrysoberyl,  cornn- 
dnm  and  cinnamon  atone  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  emeralds.  The  sappliires 
which  are  red,  purpIe,yellow,b1ne,  white,  and 
star-stone,  are  met  with  at  Matni'aand  Saf- 
fragam,  and  robies  and  sapphires  at  Badnlla 
and  Stiffi-Hgam.  The  white  Tourmalin,  or  Ma- 
tnreso  Diamond,  called  in  Singhalese,  Suda 
Tnreuiali,  is  a  topaz  of  a  pale  yellow  eolonr. 

The  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
found  in  the  districts  of  Matnra  nnd  Saffra- 
gani ;  and  is  most  abundant  in   tbe  former. 

Matura-diamuiid"  is  the  name  applied  to 
its  Hiiciit  varieties  by  the  dealers  in  gems. 
Besides  tlio  two  well-established  species, 
common  zircon,  and  hyacinth,  there  is  a 
third,  massive,  opnque,  and  nn crystallized, 
and  of  a  dork  brown  colour.  Specimens  of 
it  from  Saffragani  weigh  two  or  three 
onnces.  The  yellow  varieties  are  sold  by 
the  natives  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  topaz,  tho 
green  as  tonrmalines,  tbe  hyacinth  red,  na 
inferior  rabies,  and  tho  very  light  grey,  as 
imperfetit  diamonds.  AU  tbe  varietieB  are 
found  in  tbe  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  alluvial 
gronnd,  which,  both  in  Saifmgam  and  Ma- 
tura  is  of  tho  same  kind. — Hortburgh.  Thw»- 
hen/a  TraveU,  Vol.  IV.  p.  '.il  1). 

MATURA  TEA  TREE.  Oaasia  anrion- 
hita  Lina.  RcKtb. 

MATURISHWA.    Saks.  Wind. 
MAT-WAN-LIN.    A  Chinese  aoconnt  of 
India,  translated  from  tho  Wan-heen-t-hnng- 
Kaow,  or  deep  researches  into  ancient  docu- 
ments. 

Maty,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  honae 
aervaat  who  cleans  np  :  supposed  u>  be  from 
the  English  Mate,  or  from  tho  Mnlayalani 
Matti,  an  inferior  servant,  an  under  servant 
who  cleans  dishes,  shoos,  &o. 

MATYAR.    UiHD.    Rohi  of  Panjab. 
MATZBANG.    HrHo.    Abelta  triflora. 
MAUAS.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
MAUO.    Hind.  Elensine  coracana.  Gmrt. 
MAUDEKEK.  Malay.  Cncmbita  citroUns. 
MAUES,  B.  G.  135,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Scythian,  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes 
that  broke  into  Baotria  between  150  to  140 
B.  0.  and  he  seems  to  have  held  communi- 
oatiou  with  Azes.   The  obverse  of  his  coin 
contains  Uie  king  with  a  trident,  a  Tartar 
war  weapoD|  setting  hia  foot  on  a  prostrate 
enemy. 

MAUHABI.  Hno.  speoiea  of  Solutnm. 
Bari  ^ahari  is   S.  sanctum,  and  Choti 
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Maahari  is  S.  xanthocarpuin. 

Maul.    Hind.    Pyros  kumaonensiH. 

MAULABKER.    Arab.    Nitric  acid. 

MA0LMAIN.  A  town  in  the  Amherst 
province  British  Bartnah.  It  is  bailt  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Manlmaiii  river  aroaud 
the  base  of  a  }>ill,  and  the  houses  of  Europe- 
ana  are  on  the  slopes  and  snmmits  of  the 
liill.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which 
are  several  bndd'biHti  pagodas,  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  gi-and  prospect, — the  Gwyne,  the 
Satwyn  and  the  Maolmain  river  lie  below. 
The  Mauhnain  river  has  a  ridge  of  rock 
I'DDTiing  across  its  month,  eudaugeriug 
navigation. 

MAULSAHI.  HlSD.  llimnsops  elengi. 

MAULVI,  Hind.  A  lenrHetl  mahomedan, 
a  doctor  of  law  or  literature,  &c. 

MAUilEA  ASIATICA.  Likm,  Syn. 
Barnngtonia  Rpecioaa.  Linn. 

MAUN  BHOW,  a  sect  formed  by  Krishna 
Bhat.  They  inculcate  the  sacredness  of  the 
Vedas,  bub  deny  that  of  the  Pnranas  and 
Gita.  The  sect  ara  hinda  mendicant  de- 
votees, who  worship  Krishna.  They  are 
readily  recognised  by  their  black  clothing. 
Brahmins  assert  that  the  first  of  the  Man 
fihow  yns  the  sou  of  a  brahman  by  a  Mang 
woman,  bnt  the  sect  claim  a  fabnlooslj  far 
descent  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Their  chief  locality  is  in  the  country  between 
the  Syhadri  hills,  and  the  east  Gond  country 
on  the  east  of  Berar,  and  between  the  Kistna 
river  and  Malwa.  A  few  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Panjab.  They  dwell  in  mat*hs,  the 
chief  mat'h  being  at  Rodpnr  near  Ellichpar, 
Ooomarkher.  They  resemble  in  their  rela- 
tions, some  of  the  Christian  monks.  They 
are  believers  in  Krishna,  as  his  life  is  de- 
tailed in  the  Bhagwat  or  eighteenth  Parana, 
and  they  reject  all  other  hindu  shastra  and 
do  not  worship  other  hiudoo  gods. — Ckipt. 
Uackintoth  in  No.  10,  Jan.  1 836,  if.  J.  L.  &  8. 

MAUNBHOOM  and  Singhbhoom,  are 
districts  in  Chota  Nagporc.  The  moi*tality 
from  the  famine  of  1866  fell  ou  the  popn- 
lation  about  the  some  as  in  Orissa. 

MAUND,  or  MAN,  ameasnre  of  weight  of 
India, whioh  varies  from  25  Ibs.to  8'2|  accord- 
ing to  the  snfostance  weighed.  The  Bengal 
Bazaar  Mannd  is  82  lbs.  2  oz.  avoirdupois, 
Goods  weighed  or  passed  by  viss  are  convert- 
ed at  the  rate  of  365  lbs.  avoirdapois  per  1 00 
viss.Grain  ehippera declare  their  own  weight. 
At  lapahui,  the  shahi  or  royal  man,  is  al- 
ways naedf  instead  of  the  Tabrees  man  em- 
plf^ed  at  Sfaersa.  One  Shahi  maa  is 
eqnal  to  two  Tabreee  man.  A  khnrwsr  or 
ass's  load,  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  man 
Tabrees,  orabont  725  lbs.  Euglisb.— Fraser's 
Joumeij  into  Kkorasan,  p.  369.    See  Han. 


MAUBTA. 

MAUNE  PGHA,  See  Karen. 
MAUNL  A  hindoo  ascetic  who  has  taken 
a  vow  of  perpetual  silence,  like  Paul  the 
silentary.  Also  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
PhalguDf  when  bathing  in  silence  is  to  be 
practiaed. —  Wilton. 

MAUB,  a   river   ronning  throngh  the 
Sooree  district  in  Bengal. 
MAURA,  HtsD.  Vitex  negando. 
MAURA    BIKH,   also  Dndhia  maara. 
Hind.  Aoonitnm  (erox. 

MAUBANDIA  BARCLATANA.  Avery 
pretty  creeper  with  pink,  white  and  blae 
flowers,  requires  a  rich  soil.  Manrandia  sem- 
porflorens,  is  a  very  elegant  climbing^  plant 
with  dark  blue  and  white,  also  purple  colour- 
ed flowers,  both  these  are  well  adapted  for 
j  trellis  work  and  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
of  the  plants  thrive  well  iu  a  good  soil,  eitlier 
in  potft  or  on  the  ground. — Riddell.  Jaffreg. 
MAUBI.  HiKD.  Ervum  lena.^£rtmi. 
MAURL  CONWAI,  a  great  reservoir  ia 
Mysore. 

MAUOITA  CARANA.  The  Carana  palm ; 
the  leaves  are  nsed  as  a  thatch  for  houses. — 

Semmm. 

MAURITIUS  or  Isle  of  France,  an  island 
about  300  miles  west  of  Bodrigues,  it  is 
mountainons.    It  extends  iu  a  K.  E.  and  S. 

W.  direction,  its  south-west  point  being  in 
lat.  20°  28'  S.  and  long.  57*  17^'  E.  and  tlie 
uorfch-east  point  in  lat.  19"  63'  S.  long.  57" 
36'  lsl.~^HoT8burgh. 

MAURITIUS  IPECACHUANA.  Cy- 
nanchnm  ipecachuaua. 

]^[AUROO  a  race  in  the  mountain  country 
in  the  26th  degree  of  N.  L.  and  98  «  of  B. 
L.  between  the  Goalan  Sigon  range  and  the 
Myange  Sginme  Kha  Nam  Boom  on  eastern 
source  of  the  Irawaddy  river. 

MAUBU,  Hind.  Ulmus  erosa  also  Qoercos 
dilata. 

M  AITRYA  a  dynasty  of  Mi^^ha,  fonnded 
by  Ghandragnpbathe  Sandracottns  of  the 
Greeks,bnt  which  was  swept  away  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century.  Chandragnpta,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  last  Natida  by  the 
beautiful,  but  low  caste,  Mnra,  from  whom 
he  obtained  the  designation  of  Maurya.  In 
the  Mndra  Rakshasa,  a  Sanskrit  drama  de- 
tailing his  elevation,  Ohandragupta  is  fre- 
quently named  Yrishala,  a  term  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  Sndra ;  and  as  Nanda  himself 
was  the  son  of  a  sndra  woman,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  -the  celebrated  Uanrya 
family  were  of  sndra  exferaolion.  Ttw 
Gautama  were  followed  by  ^  Maurya,  a 
family  oonsisting  of  nine  princes.  The  bst 
of  the  Haurya  ia  atited  to  have  been  at* 
tacked  and  slain  by  the  rajah  of  Kamaynn, 
named  SakaditTs,  or  Loi4  of  the  Saka.  See 
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MATA. 

ndrs^pla.  Magadha.  Bai'faadratba. 
USOLBUU.  Uost  of  t^e  mahomedans 
dia  hurj  their  |p:«a6  men  under  a 
leniD.  The  oiansoleam  tomb  of  Hamar 
with  its  white  marble  dome  is  a  cons- 
BB  object  for  miles  aronnd.  It  cost 
of  mpees  aud  waa  erected  hj  his 
Hamida  Baun  begam,  who  is  also 
rred  near. 

A.UT  KI  BAJI.   Hind.  Amarantns 
lOens  also  A.  tristia. 
UVE  DE  JUIF,  Fe.  Corchorua  olito- 


kUZk,  Ab.  HiHD.  Fbbs.  a  Tillage. 
AUZANILLA,  Sp.  Camomile. 
TA,  Malbal.  Hangifera  Indioa  Litm. 
iVILINGUM,  Tah.  Crateara  nnrvala 
also  0.  Bozbni^hiiaDd  C.  tapia. 
iVILINGHTJM  PUTTAY,  Tam.  bark 

itCBva  Roxbnrgbii. 
A.TI]>KABA,  Malbal.  Mimnsops  kaki 

ATILAN,MAL.a  servile  tribe  inMalabar. 
&WAL,  Hind.  Celosia  cristate. 
A.WAL,  Mahb.  fertile  Tallejs  of  Maha^ 

WAL,  tbe  monutain  Talleya  of  the 
tin  range  commencing  at  tiie  wwtem 
nity  and  extending  about  100  miles 
"Wilt.  Otosg. 

IWAN.HiHD.  A  tree  of  Obota  Nagpore, 
a  soft,  grey  ■wooA.^Cal.Oat.  Ex.  1862. 
AWAR,  Malay.  Rose. 

AWAR-UN-NAHR,  The  tcmtory  be- 
1  the  rivers  Oxas  and  Jaxartes,  and  be- 
Dg  to  Bokhara  and  Eokand  and  Khiva 
tear,  at  the  left  bank  of  (he  Oxns.  "It 
also  be  described  as  the  oonntry  which 
iTODd  tbe  river  Oxns,*'  Transoxiana 
ding  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 
AWA-TBEE,  AsGLO-HiND.  Bassia  lati- 

AWEEL-GHILA,  Hind.  Bauhinia  race- 


AW-SEED,  The  greyish  bine  variety  of 
J  seed. 

AXClS,  Port.  Mace. 
AT  or  Roxtaagha  May,  Tam.  Schlei- 
trijnga. 

ATA,  with  the  hindoos,  morally  means 
ingmore  than  the  nothingness  of  this 
i;  poetically,  the  inability  of  man  to 
iatc  the  world  iii  which  be  lives,  and 
jphically,  it  is  identical  with  the 
ism  of  Bentley.  On  Maya  or  Illnsion, 
la  says,  in  this  life,  man,  as  in  a 
,  finds  delight  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
eojoyments,  bat  as  soon  as  he  awakes 
yield  CO  Icmger  pleasnre,  for  tbe  joys 
^kisxxrsa  cf  his  tiie  ore  as  unreal  as 
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dreams.  By  deront  abstndtion  )«,  by 
meditating  on  God)  man  ftTraJcss  to  .a-knovr- 
ledgQ  of  divine  trnths,  and  ^tida  his  former 
enjoyments  nothing  bnt  illamon.  Thtts,  A 
supreme  eternal  Spirit,  tlie  Crentor  of  iitt, 
pervades  all,  and  will  fintilly  destroy  all  -.  in 
fine,  all  things  are  Mayn  wEiicli  do  uub< 
proceed  from  the  light  of  diviue  liri  iwlfjiige. 
By  the  vaisbnaiva,  Laksmi  is  nulled  J^liii  a, 
or  Ada  Maya. — The  inextil^^a^bto  difficultieH 
attending  die  volgar  notion  of  nuttfOoaX 
stance  conoeniing  which 

"  We  know  ibis  only,  that  wo  r.Q^hig  Inww.*** 
induced  many  of  the  aunin-Tits.  nurl  et>nio 
moderns,  to  believe  that  (hr  s\iiLilt'  vrvn- 
tionwas  rather  an  energy  i\i:iJi  n  ^Vll^k,  by 
which  the  infinite  Being,  wha  i-'i  (irc&cnf  ntftll 
times,  in  all  places,  exhibits,  to  t^ie  ntiiult;  of 
bis  creatures  a  set  of  perccptioii?*  tike  a 
wonderful  pictnre,  or  piece  of  mui^ic,  alvt  aya 
varied,  yet  always  uniform  so  that  oil  bodies' 
and  their  qualities  exist,  indeed,  to  every  wiaef 
andnsefnl  purpose,  bnt  exiWfcLOtiljras  they  rcn 
perceived.  This  illusive  op^KctEwi  of  tbe  dai^ 
the  hiudn  philosophers  call  Maya^  or 
ception. — JIfoor,  p.  73.  Oole,  Myth.  Eind. 
p.  389.  See  Kama. 

MAYA  also  Majoopbal,  Gcz.  Hind.  Cralls. 
MAYA  DEVI,  See  Bnddbai  Bak»b«v 

Caves. 

MAYA  AH,  BuBU.  Is  a  tree  tbe  size  ai 
an  apple  tree.  Fruit  eicwtlqui^  iH9«f,Kt 
plum,  purple  colour ;  8Wed^<«fi4ia  MridC^  SI' 
is  said  to  grow  in  the  celfliri^  Jfegicma^  and' 
to  be  a  favourite  food  of  the  Vnt. — l^aladm ' 
V.l.p.  180. 

MAYALA  ERIKATA,  or  Mai  eriltita 
Tel.  Celastus  panicniatns,  T^iJ 

MAYAL-EI-BAJI,  MABi.  ifiiit^.  aSa^, 

Linn. 

MAYAMA-ANAM,  See  IiulfA. 
MAYAN,  BtiBM.  Mangifer:]  uppusitiroMb 
MAYANG,  See  Siughpo. 
MAYA-PHAL,  Saks.  Gall^. 
"MAYA  SHUTE  ARABl/'  Ar.P  Ronnet 
from  stomach  of  camels.  The  gennine  ai^i«;!s 
is  brought  from  Arabia,  and  eaib^  4  h^^ti 
price  about  4  oz.  for  8  Rapct-p. 
MAYAVATI,  Sans,  from  nul^  u,  delasiou. 
MAY-BYOUNG,  a  bard,  tough,  knotty 
wood,  which  Uie  Tavoyers  select  for  an- 
chors to  their  large  boats,  wooden  ancbOM 
laden  with  stones  oonstituting  tUo  grealoF 
part  in  use. — Mason. 

MAYDl-PANDU,  Tsl.  TI-s. 
MAYEB-MOOTHA.  See  J.-wdlery. 
MAYGHUM  VAIBU,  Tut.  Chiaa^fc. 
MAYHABI  and  Talopocl^  StlA 
auriculata. 
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MAZAPPAR  JONG. 

MATI  or  Rotenga,  Tel.  Schletcheta  txi- 
jnjra,  Willd.^R.  ii.  277. 

MAT  -KLIN,  BuRM.  A  Tavoy  timber, 
used  for  rudders  and  anchors.- — Dr.  Wallick. 

MAY-KtTANG,  A  deep  broJid  river  of 
Cambodia.  It.  fakes  if-s  riKe  in  Tibet  and 
flows  through  liaos,  Cambodia  and  Cocbin- 
China,  formiTig  a  delta  at  its  entering  the 
China  Hea  by  nnmeroan  cbatinels. 

MAY-MAKA,  Bueh.  A  Tavor  timber, 
used  in  ship  building. — Dr.  WailiM. 

MATNDIB,  DuR.  Iiavwmia  inennia, 
Henna. 

MAT-PHUL,  DuK.    Saks.  Galls. 

MAYPOLE,  These  are  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  every  hindoo  village  in  the  liappy 
vassanb  or  spring,  whose  concluding  festival 
is  the  Iloli  Saturnalia,  every  pole  has  a 
bundle  of  bay  or  straw  tied  at  the  top,  and 
some  have  a  cross  stick  like  arms  and  a  flag 
flying ;  but  in  many  parts  of  tiie  Pat'har, 
the  more  Rjmboh'o  plough  is  substituted, 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  fruitibn,  and 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  Spring-pole, 
and  frightening  the  deer  from  nibbling  tlie 
young  com. — Tod*»  RajaetJian  VoL  ii.  p.  602. 

MAY-BANG,  Bdrm.  A  Tavoy  timber, 
said  to  be  very  durable. — Dr.  WalUch. 

MAY-SHOUNG,  Burm.  A  tree.  Scarce, 
but  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Amherst  to 
Mergni,  of  maximum  girtJi  2^  cnhitH,  and 
mnximnm  length  18  feet.'  When  seasoned, 
it  floats  in  vater.  It  is  a  short  fibred,  brit- 
tle, yet  soft  wood,  called,  but  erroneously,  a 
kind  of  Annan  by  the  Bormese.  It  is  not  a 
durable  wood,  and,  is,  beuides,  too  scarce  for 
ordnance  purposes. — Captw'it  Danca. 

MAY-TO-BEK,  Bdk.m.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  ships;  preferred  to 
teak.— Dr.  Wallick. 

MAYUN,  Arab.  Aden. 

MAYUm,  Gdz.  Hisd.  Fennel,  Nigella 
sativa.    Foaniculam  Panmori.  D.  0. 

MAYWORM,  See  Canthnrides. 

MAY- YAM,  BnRM.P  A  Tavoy  timber, 
an  indestmotible,  strong,  heavy,  dark  red 
wood. — Captain  Dance. 

MAZAFFAR  JUNG,  the  title  of  the 
favourite  grandson  of  Nieam-nl-Mnlk,  his 
name  being  Hadayat  Moht  ud  Din.  After 
the  death  of  Nizam- nl-Mulk,  he  strove  to 
attain  the  sovereignty  of  theDekhan,  against 
his  uncle  Nasir  Jung  and  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  Chanda  Sahib  and  the  French. 
He  was  present  with  Chanda  Sahib  at  the 
battle  of  Ambnr  where  Anwar  nd  Din  fell. 
He  gave  Mssnlipatam  to  Dnpleiz  bat  was 
seisel  and  imprisoned  by  Karir  Jung.  His 
nnole  Nasir  Jung  was  Msassiaated  by  a  con< 
Bpinwy,  and  ultimately  after  a  varying  oon- 


MAZAKDKEAN. 

tc3t  MaZftfikr  Jung  fell  at  Caddapah,  doriog 
the  revolt  of  the  Pathan  olnefB,  by  the  arm 
of  the  nabob  of  Knmool. — Onne. 

MAY-ZA-LEE,  Bosk.  Cassia  florida,  alao 
Cassia  snmatrana. 

MAZANDEBAN,  is  a  province  of  Persia, 
lying  on  the  southern  nhorfr  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  rich,  and 
the  mountains  are,  witb  the  exception  of 
t^oae  in  Geoi^ia,  the  only  oces  in  Persia 
(»Tered  with  foTe8tH,principally  composed  of 
the  Azad-Darakht  or  Persian  teak^-treo, 
admirably  adapted  for  ship- building.  'Hiis 
fact  made  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II. 
so  anxions  to  obtain  possession  of  Mazande- 
ran,  and  the  neighboaring  province  of  Ghi- 
lan;  and  indeed  they  were  ceded  to  Peter  hy 
treaty  at  one  moment,  nithongh  he  wan  tSter- 
wards  obliged  to  relinquish  them.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  the 
Russians  never  ceased  their  efibrta  to  gain 
even  a  small  footing  in  thin  neighbourhood ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  fortify- 
ing the  small  island  of  Ashonnada  close  to 
the  shore  in  the  noghbonrhood  of  Asterabad. 
Mflzanderan,  in  pre-historic  times,  is  said  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Uoostnm,  who  is 
said  to  have  killed  there  a  nnmber  of  ele- 
phants, an  animal  now  unknown  in  Persia. 
The  net  revenue  ot  Mazanderan  are  23,133 
tomoun  ti,740  dinars.  Mazanderan,  as  wcdlas 
Ghilan,  may  be  divided  into  two  distioot  cli- 
mates, the  warm  and  the  cold ;  namely,  the 
mountainousrcgion,and  the  flat  conutry  along 
the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Winter  and 
spring  are  the  healthiest  seasons,  for  tlie 
sammer  and  autumnal  heats  occasion  such 
cvhalatious  to  arise  from  the  fens  and  maish- 
es  which  overspread  this  part  of  Persia,  as 
to  render  the  air  most  iusalnbrious.  Agues 
and  dropsies  are  the  prevalent  disorders,  and 
the  natives  have  in  general  a  sallow  and 
bloated  appearance,  indicative  of  the  state 
of  their  health.  In  October,  November  and 
December,  there  are  heavy  rains.  Snow 
also  falls,  but  never  lies  long  upon  the 
ground ;  and  in  spring  the  rivers,  almost 
invariably  overflow.  The  small  province  of 
Asterabad  is  sometimes  included  in  Maxsn- 
deran,  which  it  resembles  in  appearanoe, 
climate  and  productions.  This  is  the  ancient 
Hyrcania,  and  the  paternal  estate  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  as  chi^  of  the  Kajar  tribe  who 
have  entire  possession  of  the  province.  It 
is  bounded  On  the  West  by  the  Caspian  Sen, 
to  the  South  it  is  separated  1^  a  lofty  ridge 
of  monntains  iVom  tiie  districts  of  Damgan 
and  Bistan ;  it  extends  to  the  East  as  &r  as 
the  Longitude  of  68  ®  ;  and  is  divided  from 
Dahestan  by  the  river  Ashor.  The  city  of 
Astenbad,  the  *'  capitsl^of  the  j>TOTince,  is 
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sifnafed  nenr  the  month  of  the  river  Eutw, 
OD  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  sea." 

From  Asterabad,  it  is  eighteen  days*  joniv 
ney  to  Herat,  and  from  thenoe,  paitsing 
tbrongh  the  hilly  country  of  tbe  Hozara 
people,  yoa  arrive  at  I^bnl  on  the  eleventh. 
— ikaUolm'$  Sistory  of  Fertia,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
126.  JToAim  LaV*  TraweU,  p.  320.  Kiuwir's 
Oeographieal  Memoir^  p.  166-67-68.  ^errMr'* 
Jommejftpp.  70-71. 

MAZA^NENG.  BtrBH.,  or  Maga-neng, 
Bdrh.  In  Amherst,  a  close  grained  wood, 
nearly  allied  to  teak.  It  is  used  for  house 
postK,  carts,  boats,  paddles,  oat's,  &o. 

HAZABI,  See  Eelat. 
MAZBI.    Pdbbtv.    Desert  palm,  Cha- 
mcBTops  ritcbiana. 

TAAZBlVU,  AtUB.  Daphne  mezerenm. 
MAZn.  Pbrs.  Galls. 

HAZDAC,  an  impostor  of  Istakhr  who 
flourisbed  in  the  reign  of  Che  Siusanian  king 
Eobad,  in  the  6th  oentnry  of  the  Chrisbiau 
era,  who  set  np  the  doctrine  of  the  commu- 
nity of  women. 

MAZBBEON,  or  Mezereon,  Daphne  me- 
zerenm.  See  Dfmhne  cannabina;  'lliymelesa. 

MAZEB-WOOD.  Isonandra  gutta. 

MAZBIOON,  Pkrs.  Daphne  mezerenm. 

McKENZIifl,  Colonel,  Snrreyor  General 
of  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  I9th  centary. 
He  made  an  extensive  collection  of  mann- 
■eripts  in  the  several  languages  of  India,  and 
of  InsoriptioDS  all  of  which  the  Bev.  W.Taylor 
deiicribed,  in  three  volumes  entitled  Cata- 
logue BaiRonne  of  Oriental  mauuftoript^. 

M'CLELLAND,  Dr.  J.  A  Becigal  medi- 
cal officer,  distingninhed  by  his  researches 
into  the  Natural  History  of  India  and  author 
of  useful  works.  In  1842,  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal  of  Natural  History,  lie  described  the 
Fresh  water  fishes  which  Dr.  Griffith  had 
collected,  and,  in  1843,  he  described  a  collec- 
tion made  at  ChuKan  and  Nin^-po.  Dr. 
McClelland  had  written  on  the  Indian  Cypri- 
nidn  in  the  A$,  Ses.  xiz.  p.  217,  and  he  add- 
ed birds  from  Assam  and  Bnrmah,  and  des- 
cribed the  vegetable  products  of  Burmah. 
fie  also  wrote  on  the  timber  and  other  vege- 
table products  of  Bannah  and  edited 
Griffiths'  ■Writings. 

McMXTBDO,  Captain  J.  wrote  on  the 
Canals  of  Sciude. — Observations  on  the 
Indus,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  1836,1838; 
Bomlnv  reprint,  vol.  i.  9.  Accoaut  of  a 
snpposed  volcano  in  Cutch. — Ibid,  vol.  ii. 

110.  Notes  on  the  Mahra  tribe  of  Sonth 
Arabia,  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1847,  339.  Earth- 
iqnake  in  Cutch  1819,  Bom.  Lit.  Trans,  vol. 

111.  Former  state  of  Rann  of  Catch  (ia 
Appendix  to  Bumes'  Bokhara  Travels.) — 
Da  £uw&— Xcmil.  Am.  Tirana.  Vol.  i.  1*23. 


MEALY  BUG. 

IfK,  of  Dioscorides.  Nigella  Seed. 
HEAD,  or  Metheglin. 


Mebt,  Meth, 
Meeds,  Meedra&k, 
Hfdromel,  Fr. 


asR.. 

DUT. 


Xdromele, 
Xdipez, 
Hid, 


It. 
Bus. 


An  intoxicating  drink  made  of  honey. 

MEADOW  FLOWER,  Eng.  Colchicnm. 

MEADOW"  GEtASS.  In  Tenaaserim, 
this  has  one  or  two  representatives  among 
tlie  most  conspicnous  grasses,  species  of 
Poa. — UTason. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON, 

Soriajaa,  Akab.  |  Colchicum  antamnale. 

A  bulbous  plant,  the  i*oots  and  seeds  of 
which  areemplnyedinraedicine. — Sogg,p.797, 

MEADOW  TRBFOIUTrifoUum  medium. 

MEAN.  Hind,  a  term  usedbyabindu 
to  a  mtlhomedan,  who  himself  generally  ap- 
plies it  to  a  pedagogue,  or  to  a  son  :  the 
village-schoolmaster  has  always  the  hononr- 
able  epithet  of  "ileasL-ji.— Tod's  Bajtuthaiif 
Vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

MEAL. 

Mil,  DtTT. 

Farine,  Fa. 

Mehl,  Gaa. 

Atba,  Gvz. 

Atta,  Hind. 

The  edible  parts 


Parine,  II* 
Farina,  Lat. 
Tapong,  pnlor,  looui,  Ha£. 
Uuka,  Uua. 
Farina,  Sr. 
of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 


barley,  and  pulse  of  diFerent  kinds,  ground 
into  a  coarse  flour. — Faulknerj  JteOvUoeh't 
Commercial  Victi^mnj,  p.  797. 

MEALT  BUG,  or  White  Bug,  is  the 
Pseadococcus  adonidutn.  The  male  insect 
is  of  a  dirty  brownish  color  and  slightly 
hairy.  It  is  very  minute  (very  mnoh  smaller 
than  the  females;  only  about  half  a  line 
long)  and  resembles  certain  small  Ephe- 
meridffi  or  May  flies.  The  female  is  oval, 
brownish-purple,  covered  with  a  white  mealy 
powder  which  forms  a  stiff  fringe  at  tho 
margin  aud  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
two  setee.  The  larvae  and  pupse  are  active 
and  move  about.  The  insects  in  alt  stages  of 
development,  are  found  in  Ceylon,  afi  the 
year  ronnd,  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities, 
on  the  branches  of  trees  aud  on  the  roots  to 
one  foot  under  ground.  Mr.  Nietner  says  it 
is  identical  with  the  species  naturalized  in 
the  conservatories  of  Europe.  It  is  preyed 
upon  by  tho  Scymnns  rotundatus,  a 
minute  beetle  of  the  Lady  bird  tribe,  .of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  black  and  pubescent. 
Also  the  yellow  colored  and  common  Encyr- 
tn^  Nietneri  and  the  black  colored  scarce 
Chartococcus  mnsciformis,  two  minute  Hy- 
menoptera  (wasps),  only  ^"  long  and  the 
minute  whitish  mite  Acarus  translacens.  Of 
the  members  of  this  family  of  insects,  the 
Coccidse,  some,  as  the  Cochineal  and  Lao 
insects,  are  of  great  economical  importance; 
bnt  others  as  the  siigar-cana  blight  of  the 
Mauritius,  the  Aspidio^^^^^ji^e  Coffee 
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the  body.  The 
elt,  or  cubit,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wad  of 
the  finger  was  the  unit  measure  of  Egypt, 
of  the  Jew,  and  of  Babylon. 

By  a  Proolamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras  in  Oouncil.October  16,1846^rter  the 
let  of  January  1847,  the  nudermeutioned 
Weights  and  Measures  could  be  used  in  the 
Revenue,  Commissariat  and  other  Pablio  De- 
partments throughout  the  Madras  Presidam^. 

Madras  Weights,  skewing  ike  equwalmit 
in  Avoirdupois  and  Troy  Weights. 


Madras  Weights. 


IToU 
8  Tolas    =1  Pollam. 
40  Pollanu^l  Yin  ... 
8  Via     =:1  Mannd. 


Avoirdnpoia. 


Ibf.  oz.  drs.     Iba.  oa  dwta. 

0   0   6  682$  0   0  7i 

0   1   8-748}  O   I  2k 

8   1   6-942(  8   9  O 

24  10  16-64S|  80   O  O 

Table  of  Madras  Mfosurea,  ahetoing  their  exoH 
dimmsiona  as  weU  as  those  suitedto  practice. 


hug,  are  excessively  baneful  to  the  gardener '  outsfrefched  arms  across 
and  agriculturist.— Kleiner. 

MEANGIS  OB  MENANGUS,  a  group  of 
iBlaudg  on  the  S.  coast  of  Miudanno,  in  about 
lat.  5°  N.  long.  127°  45'  E.  They  are  three 
islands  of  moderate  size,  with  some  smaller 
ones  adjoining,  the;  lie  about  36  or  42  miles 
If.  £.  of  the  Talonr  Islands.  Sangir  and 
the  numerous  islands  of  this  group,  in  the 
Celebes,  occupy  a  superficies  of  13  sqaare 
lei^ues,  the  Tolaataudthe  Meangis  islands 
united  are  18  square  leagues  j  these  archi- 
pelagoes, formerly  rabject  to.  the  authority 
of  the  sultans  of  Teruate,  now  make  part 
of  the  larger  Dutch  residency  of  Meniido. 
Several  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  still 
in  full  action,  af>e  found  in  the  Sangir 
groQp^ ;  the  devastations  which  they  commit 
from  time  to  time,  have  often  been  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  eruption  of  Duwuia, 
in  1808i  completely  annihilated  the  village 
of  Tagalando,  destroyed  all  the  eurrouodiiig 
forests,  and  suddenly  deprived  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  means  of  livelihood,  by  the  des- 
traction  of  their  fields.  The  Gunong-api 
causes  numerous  ravages  in  the  island  of 
Sjanw  y  ito  peak,  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
this  group,  Gunongwapi  covers  with  its  base 
aU  the  northern  part  of  Sangir-besar.  This 
Tolcano  has  not  been  active  since  1812  when 
torrents  of  lava  from  it  destroyed  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  oocoanut  trees  with  which  this 
part  of  the  island  was  covered,  and  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
islands  furnish  more  than  twenty-five  kinds 
of  wood  suited  for  building  and  furniture. 
Two  harbours,  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
exist  in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in  the  Bay 
of  Taruna,  the  other,  called  Mideln,  on  the 
eastern  side. — Joum.  Ind.  Areh,  for  Dec, 
1850»  p.  76^— Honhwgh. 

MEAN  KHEUi  TRIBE,  on  the  Punjab 
frontier  is  partly  Afghan,  partly  Bakhtiari. 

MFAR,  Can.  Caryota  nrens. — Linn. 

MEASURES,  Amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle-finger is  reckoned  a  hat'b  or  kovit 
(cubit)  of  eighteen  inches ;  this  is  the  usual 
measure  for  articles  of  ordinary  value,  the 
itinerant  vendera  of  which  have  frequently 
no  other  standard.  Hat'h  meaua  hand,  also 
ouhit.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  measured 
by  the  foot  (pes)  the  hand  (palma)  the 
palm  (  waXairrTi  )  and  the  finger  (digitus) 
wluch  mode  passed  down  to  the  Komano- 
Germanio  I'aoes.  The  Romans  had  the  pace, 
a  military  measure  and  they  and  the  Greeks 
liad  the  cubit,  (cnbitnq)  from  Uie  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger  and 
the  nlna:  fathom,  tesB)  toise  is  the  Mm  or 
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Ur.  W.  H.  Baytey  of  tb«  Madras  Civil 
Service,  when  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
fiaTeime,  in  1857,  ia  a  memorandom  on  the 
land  measares  of  the  Madras  Prasideucy, 
remarked  tliat  the  'Linear*  meaaare  of 
India,  ia  almost  everywhere  funnded  on 
the  length  of  the  human  fore-arm,  called 
in  Hindnstani  heUh;  in  Tamil  moolum: 
and  in  Teln^  moora.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  length  horn  the  elbow  joint  to  the 
tip  of  we  finger  of  some  tail  man  cliORen 
as  a  standard.  The  term  ia  translated 
eufiif,  bnt  it  invariably  exceeds  the  18 
inch  cubit  oC  England,  Major  Jervis  in  his 
work  on  Indian  Metrology,  aaanmes  tbe  In- 
dian cobit  at  19*55  English  inches  j  and  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  it  Hrerages  about 
l9"7  inches,  varying  from  19j  to  20.  In  the 
Bouthero  part  of  the  Presidency  the  Tamil 
word  adee,  translated  foot,  ia  known  as  a 
linear  measure ;  this  also  is  said  to  be  the 
length  of  the  foot  of  some  tall  man,  and 
averages  10;  inches.  The  ancient  linear 
measni-es  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Jews, 
and  Greeks,  were  taken  from  a  unit  repre- 
Feuting  the  human  foot  or  arm.  l%e 
**  ccbit"  was,  as  in  India,  the  foream,  i. 
from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  long 
finger.  The  cubit  was  snb-divided  into  two 
"spans,"  or  six  "hand-breadths,"  (palms) 
or  24  "finger-breadths"  (digits).  The 
Jewish  '*  Rod"  was  six  cubits.  Several 
values  have  been  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
cubit,  varying  from  2G  to  21  English  inches  : 
HO  that  it  assimilated  very  closely  to  tbe 
Indian  cubit. 

The  guz  translated  yard,  is  known  all 
over  India,  bnt  perhaps  not  so  extensively 
as  the  cubit.  It  is  snppo^^ed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mahomedaue,  but  on 
what  standard  founded,  is  nut  known.  It 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  localities, 
and  in  the  same  place  ita  length  some- 
times varies  with  the  lengtii  of  the  article 
xnenanred.  The  gun  of  ^bar,  called  the 
Jllahee  guz  was  introduced  by  him  into  Nor- 
tKem  India  in  the  l6th  century,  and  was 
equivalent  to  English   inches.  Tbe 

British  Government  however,  fixed  on  88  in- 
ches for  the  standard  guz  of  the  North- West 
Provinces.  In  Bombay  the  guz  is  aboat  27 
inchen.  and  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency  varies 
from  26  to  89  ioohes.  It  is,  however,  very 
mnob  superseded  by  the  English  yard  mea- 
anre.  In  the  districts  <^  Madura  and  Tin- 
cevelly,  the  Tuicha-kole  or  Artificers'  stick  is 
83  English  inchM. 

In  the  Sonth  of  India  the  Gtnz  is  sub- 
divided into  24  ungoolum,  e&eh  of  which, 
taking  the  Taujore  guz  of  83^  inches,  is 
of  an  English  inofa.    The  tei-m  ungoolum  ia 
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Tamil  signifies  the  thumb ;  and  in  the  above 
measure,  it  is  the  distance  from  the  thumb 
Joint  to  the  tip  of  the  nail.  This  ungoolum 
is  considered  eqnal  to  2  virrul  kuddei,  or 
finf^jr-tip-breadtba . 

The  term  '  ungoolum'  is  however  some- 
times used  to  mean  a  thnmb-breadth,  and  ia 
then  the  same  as  the  virrul  kuddei  or£ngOT^ 
breadth  or  digit,  or  the  24th  part  of  a  cubit 
(about  '82  iuoh)  according  to  the  following 
Table, 

4  E^ngers'  breadth  =  1  Palm. 
22  Fingei-s'  breadth  ».  1  Span. 
24  Angers'  breadth  =  I  Cubit. 
4  Cubits  =  1  Fathom. 

The  Tuteka~moolum  or  Artificers*  onbit 
(double)  of  Trichlnopoly  is  88  inches,  or  the 
same  as  the  Tinnevelly  Tuloha-kolef  and  is 
sab-divided  into  24  ungooUnn. 

The  bdni,  translated  fathom^  in  Salem 
and  Coimbntore  averages  t)  feet  4^  inches, 
and  in  Gnntoor  €  feet  inches.  It  is 
generally,  bnt  qot  always  snb-divided  into  4 
cnbits.  The  ham  or  fathom  is  also  nsed  by 
Native  Seamen,  on  the  lead  line. 

For  distances  of  greater  length,  there 
is  no  defined  measnre  in  Sonthem  India.  A 
naliFVvXli  in  Tamil,  is  derived  from  twU»  a 
road  or  way,  and  naita  period  of  time  which 
is  the  60th  part  of  the  24  honra,  or  24  Eng- 
lish minutes,  generally  known  as  an  ^*  In- 
dian hour."  The  distance  that  is  usually 
wfdked  in  this  time  is  called  a  fiaU'VulUy  and 
is  about  1|  English  miles  or  somewhat  less. 
Seven  nalUwUi  make  a  kadum  of  about  10 
miles. 

The  is    geperally   considered  2 

English  miles,  ^nt  according  to  Colebroke 
as  follows : 

4  Cubitn  =  1  Danda  or  Staff. 

2,000  Danda  »  1  Cosa. 

Taking  the  eubit  at  19^  inches,  the  com 
woald  be  2*46  miles. 

'  la  Sonthern  India,  it  appears  to  bare 
been  the  ouatea  in  anotent  times  to  name  an 
area  of  land  after  the  quantity  of  grain,  that 
it  was  thongbt  wonld  sow  it,  or  the  quantity 
it  was  thought  it  wonld  prodnoc.  Tlins,  for 
instance,  a  candy  of  land  was  as  maoh  as 
would  produce  a  Candy  of  grain,  aad  this 
was  l^  estimate,  and  not  by  actual  measnie- 
ment,  or  if  a  measured  area  was  considered 
a  Gandy  in  one  village,  it  wonld  not  be  so 
in  the  next.  Even  where  there  is  some  de- 
fined superficial  messnre,  commencing  from 
a  rod  square,  the  number  of  cnbits  to  the  rod 
varies,  though  the  term  by  whioh  tbe  square 
rod  is  known  is  tbe  same. 

In  some  disfaiicts  of  the  Iladras  iPreiri- 
denoy  the  land-measare  is  well  defined,  a*  in 
the  case  of  the  Cawuie,  and  the  Acre.  The 
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MEASURES, 
former  no  doabt  formerly  differed  ita  different 
places,  but  its  dimensiona  seem  to  have  been 
determined  and  introduced  by  Royajee  the 
celebrated  dewan  of  Mahomed  AH  (Wallajah) 
nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Wherever  the 
Cawnie  exists,  it  is  now  67,600  sqaare  feet, 
or  1*322314  acres,  except  in  some  of  the 
talooks  of  Tricbinopoly.  The  BngHsh  Acre 
was  introduced  by  Sir  T.  Mnnro  into  Bellary 
imd  Cnddapah,  daring  the  Snrrej  (so  called) 
of  1802-1806,  and  1842  it  was  introdnced  on 
a  similar  occasion  into  Knrnool.  Unforta< 
nately  in  both  cases  the  chain  of  33  feet  was 
used  instead  of  Gunter's  chain  of  66  feet,  so 
that  the  square  chain  was  -^i^th  acre,  thns  in- 
troducing an  awkward  sub-multiple,  (not 
more  so  however  than  the  rood  and  perch) 
when  a  very  simple  decimal  snb-division 
might  have  been  adopted. 

Some  confusion  has  occasionally  oc- 
curred from  the  use  of  the  t-erm  cubit  in 
English  correspondence.  It  is  conRtantly  as- 
sumed to  be  the  English  cubit  of  18  inches, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  whole  series  of  Tables 
of  Xiand  Measure  in  a  District,  which  had 
been  oflSciaUy  sent  forth  as  correct,  had  to  be 
revised  and  altered  thronghoat|  iu  conse- 
quence of  this  error. 

The  term  goonta  or  eoonta  also  is 
another  word  which  has  often  given  rise  to 
mistake.  It  is  synouymons  with  cooles,  and 
goolee.  The  word  seems  to  denote  the  land 
measure  next  below  the  maximum  of  the 
place ;  thus  the  pooty  of  Eajahmundry,  the 
cutty  of  Masnlipatam,  the  coaichel  of  Guo- 
toor,  the  goortoo  of  Nellore,  the  cawnie  of 
Chingleput,  the  oors  of  Bel>ary  and  the  moio 
of  Tanjore  are  all  sub-divided  into  goonta 
(eoonta)  or  coolee,  (goolee.)  The  goonta, 
^c,  of  one  district,  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  goonta,  &c.  of  another. 

Not  only  ia  there  a  perplexing  variety 
in  the  native  Land  Mensures,  but  it  ia  well 
known  that  the  areas  are  not  even  whnt  they 
profess  to  be,  the  rod  or  rope  being  seldom  or 
ever  the  number  of  cubits  it  is  said  to  be. 
Considering  therefore  that  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  Ryotwar  system  of 
assessment  generally  prevails,  it  is  a  vital 
point  to  have  on  record  the  exact  size  of 
every  field,  and  a  new  Survey  seems  utmost 
indispensable.  It  will  then  be  a  question 
what  kind  of  Land  Measure  should  be  intro- 
dnced ?  That  of  the  Oawnie  would  perhnpa 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
English  acre.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  Be'ilary,  Cnddapah  and  Eumool,  and  in  a 
good  part  of  Guntoor.  In  Salem,  though 
tho  original  messnremonts  were  in 
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been  kept  in  acres,  according  to  Tables  i 
Conversion  prepared  many  years  ago, 
the  extent  of  each  Ryot's  holding  is  state 
his  pntt-ah  in  Acres.    In  tiie  late  Bomli 
Survey  the  Acre  was  introduced,  and  in 
North-West  Provinces   tbe  areas  of 
villages  are  recorded  in  acres,  thm^i 
Helds  were  measured  in  local  h^egoM. 

An  Act  was  passed    by  the  Grot 
General  of  India  in  Conncil  in  October! 
with  n  view  to  provide  for  the  ultimate ido 
tion  of  a  uniform  system  of  weightti 
measures  of  capacity    throughout  Brit 
India.    The  Act  directs  that  the  an 
weigh  t  shall  be  a  *'  ser, "  equal  to  the  Fr 
kilogramme,  uid  the  unit  for  measnt 
capacity,  a  measnre  containing  one  sdcI 
of  water  at  its  maximum  density, 
in  a  vacuum.    Other  weights  and 
of  capacity  to  be  authorised  under  thitj 
are  to  be  inte^^  mnltiplea  or  sal 
pies  of  these  units,  the  snb-dirinons  i 
expressed  in  decimal  parts  unless  othe 
ordf  red .    When  proper  standards  have  1 
provided  for  verifiration  of  these 
and  measurea  to  be  used  by  auy  Qoi 
ment  office,  municipal  body,  or  railway" 
pany,  the  Governor- General  in  Coancal : 
direct  that  the  weights  and  messores 
authorized  shall  be  u»ted  in  dealings  hji 
office,  body,  or  company.  The  local  Go\ 
ment  may  prepare  tables  of  the  eqoii 
cf  other  weights  and  measures  iu 
the  weitrhtA  and  measures  so  anthorised. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gover  of  Madras,  who] 
published  a  valuable  book  on  tbe  Ii 
weights  and  meaanres,  remarks  that 
onit  of  weight  now  commouly  emp 
ed  is  the  tola,  which,  accnrdin«?  to  theoB 
reguIntions  upon  the  subject,  ahoold  be 
grains  in  weight.  It  is  tlie  rupee,  and 
adopted  fi-om  its  fancied  quality  of 
everybody  the  power  of  testing  his 
purchases.  Nevertheless,  iu  tbe  folloi 
localities,  the  tola  thus  varies  in  grains. 


Ahmetlu-  Konkau 

bad  ...19S-44  Do 
Ahmednug*        '  Do 

ger     ..  1S8-4  Madru 
Auruiga-  \  Malws  ... 

bad  ..  187-.5  Malwun  .,. 
Arowlee  . .  182  8  Nijampoor 


186-8 
188 
191-6 
182-28 
ISO' 
186- 
180 


Do.  ..  lUl  \  NvjnnweU  1906 
Belgaum..  176-25  Patiia     ..  209' 


Bo  m  b  n.  y 
(for  oil).  191 


Guzerat 

Do. 
Ooiala 
Jaulnah 


183  5 
175-9 
178  I 
184&' 


Rajpoo- 

rae     ...  177-51 
Bntnanri..  186-2 
Do     .-.   187  8 
Rygiirh 
Do 


Salsee  ... 

Do  ... 
Sattan  .. 
SaukM*  ... 

Do 
Soowurn- 
droof  ... 
Sarat  - 
Do  .. 
Sn1i»  ■ 

Vingorla.- 

Do  .- 
187-31  Wirred  ... 
184-8     Do  .. 


Next  above  tho  tola  comes  the 
weight  universally  employed  throughonti 
comer  of  India.    It  is  based  upon  Um  i 


uative 

goonta^  and  hulUtht  the  accounts  havo  long  j  of  which,  according  to-Uie  B^wal  sew 
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it  ought  to  coutaiii  eighty.  In  practice  it 
may  be  any  namfoer  of  tolas  frooi  2i  to  140, 
and  these  of  any  of  tlie  hundreds  of  kinds 
jnst  described.  As  if  this  were  not  euoagb, 
**tke$eer"  in  the  words  of  a  QoTernmenb 
order,  "  w  lie^U,  eteeording  to  the  pernicious 
aff$iem  kitiimrto  prmaleHi,  io  vary  tn  te^lU  for 
every  ariwZe  joU  om  wdltufor  every  market." 
Thns  in  Bombiy,  batcher's  meat  is  sold  by 
the  seer  of  20  tolas ;  arrack  and  milk  by  the 
Keer  of  5ti  tolas,  while  drngs  are  sold  in  seers 
of  24  tolas,  and  cotton,  iu  seers  of  26.  Teb 
other  articles  are  sold  by  the  Meer  of  27f 
tolax.  On  one  side  of  the  little  river  that 
enr-ers  tho  sea  at  Goa,  the  seer  employed  iu 
wbolenale  dealings  is  of  tolas,  while  on 
the  other  side,  it  contains  no  leas  than  72. 
In  Calcatta,  some  articles  are  sold  by  the 
seer  of  80  sicca  rapeea,  while  for  othert*,  the 
seer  is  80  current  rupees.  If  we  traTel 
thmngli  the  districts  immediately  nnrround- 
ing  Calontta,  we  shall  find  in  Hooghly,  seem 
of  54,  80  and  82  tolas.  In  Naddea,  83^ 
tolas  make  the  seer ;  in  Faboah,  58>and  60 ; 
ill  Biinoorah  the  grain  seer  is  98  toUw  for 
meruhauts,  while,  retail,  it  is  bat  6'2.  In 
the  Beerbhoom  bazaars  tlie  ordinary  seer 
IB  58-^  tolas,  fur  one  article  it  is  60,  while 
for  the  commoner  metals  it  is  72.  The 
planter  in  Tirhoot  when  he  makes  his  por- 
ciiases  in  the  bazaar,  cannot  tell  whether 
his  seer  shall  be  of  48,  52,  76, 80  or  88  tolas, 
for  all  ai-e  used.  At  Farraokabad,  it  may  be 
either  80,  82,  90,  SO  or  112  tolas.  At  Az- 
imgnrh,  cotton  is  weighed  by  the  seer  of 
80  tolas,  ghee  and  salt  by  the  seer  of  95,< 
com  iu  retail  traosaotioiu  by  the  seer  of  96, 
wbilein  wholesale  parchases,  the  seer  contains 
either  105  or  108  tolas.  Behsr  has  a  seer 
■weighing  either  44,  48,  52,  72,  76,  or  78  tolas, 
ofiectaally  prerenting  any  one  from  making 
a  porchsse  oat  of  the  village  in  which  he  wan 
brought  ap,  and  whose  seers  he  is  acquaints 
ed  with.  Bhagalpore,  with  an  almost  end- 
less variety  ofits  own— 64,67,80,  88,  101  and 
104  tolas — has  not  one  to  correspond  with 
any  one  of  the  Behar  measnres.  The  pro- 
vince of  Malda,  contains  Bwra  varying  in  the 
following  proportions — 50, 58, 60,  72,  75,  76, 
80,  80|,  91,  92,  94,  96,  100,  101  and  105 
tolas.  In  Ckhlpee^  cotton  is  sold  by  the  seer 
of  75  ^  tolas,  and  rice  by  measures  oontainin  g 
66  tolfts  when  the  transaction  is  wholesale, 
while  if  it  be  retail,  they  contain  80  tolas. 
The  fall  benefits  of  the  irngatiott  works  in 
Cnttack,  can  never  be  obtained,  while  the 
seer  varies  from  26,  40,  52|,  65,  67i  to  150 
totals.  In  Madras  the  seer  for  meat  is  2| 
lbs.,  for  merchandise  it  is  3^  lbs.,  while  for 
copper  it  is  but  10  onnces,  while  that  employ- 
ed by  GoTemment  in  3  lbs>  I  ob.  5'04  dmms. 
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Above  the  seer,  and  equally  nnivcmal  is 
the  man,  mannd,  or  pbara,  which  in  Madras 
is  25  lbs.,  in  Bombay  28,  and  in  Calcutta, 
824-  lbs.  The  Bombay  Heroautile  News,  in 
its  price  current  of  exports  for  21,  December 
1864,  contains  the  following  maunds,  in 
addition  io  the  official  mannd  of  28  lbs.,  for 

CudamomM 

Cotton 
(Singer 


87-5  Ibi. 


...  30-8  lbs. 

:: 


Hecep 

Moob&  Coffee 
Moojeet 

and  besides  there  is  another  mannd  of  29*4 
lbs.  In  Bengal,  the  factory  maund  is  74|lbs. 
The  coasting  steamers  on  the  Western  coast 
start  from  Truvancore  with  mannds  of  321b':, 
deal  at  Calicut  in  mannds  of  30  lbs.,  but 
ship  coffee  that  has  been  sent  down  from 
Wynaad,  in  mannds  of  251bs.  huff  of  28  lbs. 
if  from  Mysore.  At  Cannanore,  the  mannd 
is  25  lb.  At  Bombay,  the  current  muund 
is  28  lbs.,  into  which  before  shipment  alt 
mofussil  shipments  have  to  be  transferred— 
if  Poena  goods,  from  mannds  of  78'8  or  90 
lbs.;  if  Ahmednoggar  productions,  mannds 
of80orl63|:  lbs.,  must  be  thus  reduced. 
Saltara  afaipraents  must  be  charged  from 
mannds  of  152|^  lbs.  Perhapn  the  next  port 
will  be  Surat,  where  the  mannd  may  be 
eitlier  31,  38,  39,  41  or  44  lbs.  The  end  of 
the  journey  will  probably  be  Kurrachee, 
were  the  puzzled  supercargo  must  deal  iu 
mauuds  of  80  or  83^  lbs.  At  Deesa,  the 
value  descends  to  40^^  lbs.,  and  at  Kajcote 
to  41  lbs. 

Measures  of  length.  The  popular  unit  of 
length  is  the  gnz.  Everywhere  its  ut^e  is 
habitual.  It  will  probably  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  only  the  unit  of  length  but  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  units  of  weight  and 
capacity. 

It  may  be  anything  between  15  uid  SO 
inches,  but  is,  in  nineteen  cases  ont  of 
twenty,  between  18|  and  21  inches.  The 
popular  cubit  in  Beerbhoom  is  15|  inches  in 
length,  although  the  Bevenae  survey 
employs  a  cnbit  of  18^  inches.  In  the 
Hooghly  district,  the  cnbit  varies  from  18 
to  19f  inches,  while  in  Pubna  it  may  be  any- 
thing between  17  and  30  inches  ;  at  Saroni 
it  is  24  inches  iu  length,  while  in  Broach, 
Kaira  and  Veejydroog,  it  is  respectively  19"2, 
19-4  and  19  58  inches.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  iu  a  condensed  form,  a  few  of 
the  variations  : — 

Inobea. ■ 

Bhagsltota        ..19-26  Hinmda 
Belf^aum  ...19'25  'Jninboseer 


BeerbhoADi  official  .18'8 
Do.  iisnal-...1575 


Broaoh 
ChipIooQ 
DliBTwar 
DeeM 
Dbolh 
Hooghly 


..,19-3 

...19-667 

...19.175 

...19-6 

...18-8 


Do. 
Kaira 
Do. 
Kapurwing 
Malvmn 
Mftloond 
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..19  S 
...19-1 
...12- 
..19-14 
...1914 
...19-i 
...19  113 
..19 7S* 
..19-27 
...189 
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Malnnoodabftd 

Napa 

liowlflooBd 
Orohitgargh 


Fub»ftvenge  17  to 


Inches. 

...19 -S? 

...19-4 

...19-375 

..19-03 


SO 
Bygurh 
Butnagiri 
Banee  Bednore 
Xoja  Tankaree 
Bajpooree 


...28-5 
...19-784 
..19  684 
...18-875 
..19-3 
...19*82  , 


S&ulcaeo 

Do. 

Soonntmdroog 
SalMO 

Do. 

l>o. 
Saroa 
TJnjaaweel 
Veejydroog 

Do. 
Warad 


..19-756 

..13*37 

..I9733 

...19-.58 

...  19-667 

...19-87 

...24 

...19-33 

...19-15 

..19-58 

...19-808 


More  importanb  than  the  cubit  and  more 
nniversai,  ta  the  gaz  of  Western  and  Nor- 
thern India  and  the  kol  of  Southern  India. 
WkateTer  muy  hare  been  its  length  origi- 
itaXljt  it  HOW  is  as  variable  as  it  ia  possible 
to  (Muoeive.  Nor  is  tiis  confauon  of  late 
ongiu.  Sa  early  as  the  reign  of  the  great 
Akbar,  tlie  gaz  was  so  infinitely  varied  a 
leagtli,  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  Moguls 
ventured  upon  a  reform  which  might  well  be 
imitated  in  oar  days.  After  very  consider- 
able enquiry  and  deliberation,  he  introdaced 
as  the  only  lejfal  raeHsnre,  what  is  called  the 
Iluhee  guz.  Tlie  Ayeen  Akberry  informs  oB 
tbab  this  official  gaz  was  taken  as  the  mean 
of  three  chief  guz  then  existing,  and  around 
-which  moKt  of  che  existing  measures  might 
be  grouped.  The  smaller  of  these  we  kuow 
to  liave  been  about  28  inches.  The  llahee 
gaz  we  know  to  ha^  been  between  33  taxd 
inches.  Mr.  Danoan,  aOer  prolonged 
enquiry,  estimated  it  at  3:^-6  inches,  while 
others  have  VHlued  it  at  from  33  to  ^4-25  iti- 
ohes.  Let  us  take  a  mean  of  these  and  esti- 
niAte  it  at  33'75  inches.  We  thun  find  one 
extreme  to  be  2^  inches,  the  mean  33*75  in- 
olies,  and  are  bberel'ore  entitled  t.oassnme  that 
the  larger  measure  was  about  33*75-}- 5'75  in- 
cheSjOr  above  39*5  iaolies.  The  third  gaz  coald 
not  have  been  very  different  from  the  Ilahee 
guz  or  mean  of  the  old  measures.  Jervis 
thinks  it  was  exactly  83  5  inches,  while  otiier 
careful  writers  estimate  it  as  above.  There 
are  therefore  at  present  oo-existent  in  the 
greater  part  of  India  fonr  main  gnz  measures, 
— -Akbar's  and  those  he  endeavoured  to  su 
persede — each  with  innumerable  variations 
and  no  acknowledged  standard.  Jonathan 
Dancan,  one  of  the  best  thou)j;h  least  known 
governors  that  ever  ruled  in  India,  employed 
when  engaged  ia  "  settling"  the  North- West 
provinces,  aguz  of  33^  inches — the  parent  of 
a  new  brood  of  variations.  In  the  coast  dis- 
ti'icts  of  the  west,  the  most  common  gaz  is 
that  of  about  28  inches.  lu  other  parte  there 
is  a  group  whose  average  ia  about  39  inches. 
We  thna  may  divide  the  gax  measures  of 
India  into  a  number  of  groups  ronnd  a  well 
defined  average.  Theie  are  in  this  way 
groups  having  28,  30,  33^  and  39  inches  for 
their  centres.    Frequently  two  or  more  of 
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these  groups  are  present  in  one  locality  for 
different  transactions.  Merchants  will  boy 
by  the  guz  of  34  inches,  and  sell  by  that  a{ 
30,  or  silk  will  be  measured  by  one,  cloth 
(cotton  or  woollen)  by  another,  while  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  will  use  each  a  dia- 
tinot  measure.  Vor  instance,  cotton  cloth  in 
Surat  is  measured  by  the  gns  of  27*8  inches, 
silk  and  othw  valoable  atnlh  by  the  gas  of 
34*7  inches,  while  the  carpenter  evayh>j9  a 
guz  of  27'2  inches.  At  Jnanpore,  the  car- 
penter values  his  guz  at  30  iuoheii,  the  t«ilor 
estimates  his  at  34  ioohes,  while  the  cloth 
seller  employs  one  of  inches.  The  mus- 
lin seller  at  Furi-ackabad  uses  a  gnz  of  33|- 
inches,  the  cloth-seller  one  of  34  inches^ 
while  the  seller  of  silk  for  turbans  and  full 
dress  coats,  uses  no  other  than  38^  inches. 
Similar  oases  might  be  adduced  in  iafiaita 
abundance.  Wherever  the  cubit  varies,  the 
guz  follows,  usnally  ia  the  proportion  of  12 
to  7,  though  thiH  is  by  no  means  an  invaii- 
abte  rule,  and  its  lengths  are  as  nader : 

Agra       ...  In.  44 
Do  ... 88-25 

Do  ...3^-8 
Ahmedabad 
cloth  ..27*75 
l>o      velvet... 34  2$ 
Do   Krtiticer..23  33 
Ahmedna£%er,.21  5 
AllygbTir  ...SQ-fi 
De.  -38-4 
Anjar  ...26-4 
Aurungabad  ...32 


..,32  87 
...3^  to  S3  4 
...27-12 


Bhagulkota 
Baj-eilly 
Baroda 
Benaret  doth 
wholfiMls  ...87*6 
Do.  do.  retail. ..33 
Do.  weavers. ..42*5 
Do.  artifioon... 2.5-83 
Benarea  .-33-6 
Barcioli  ...27-25 

Do.  ...42 
nelgaam  ...32*875 
BolundBbuhiir. . .  31  '75 
Bomb»y  ...35^ 
Do.  art3ftoei^s27-5 


Furraokabad 

tieauM     . .  15  fineers. 
Do.    cloth  ...16  do. 
Do.  ool-Billt...l7  do. 
Do     cloth...  :js  do. 
1*0.  land..3]jt 
Qhazeerope    ...  3 1  linebs. 
Ouserat  stuffs.  .84'7 
Haveri  .  84-7.5 

Haiuss         ..44  finMi^ 

Do.  ...32  do. 

Hoobly        ...3I-7S  in. 
Hoahungabad. . .  4 1 -8 
Jauapore  Cioth,40 
Do    Wood.. .30 
Do  Taibn..34 


Do. 

Calient 
Calpee 
Chiplooa 
Gavnpoor 


...88 

...28-6 
...40 
... 3-3-71 
...84 

...38*78 


Dharwtr 
Delhi  eIoth...33 
Daiwaaae  ..U< 


Maloond 
Malwa 
Malabar 
Meerut 
llaradabad 
Uynpoorir 
NowIgoODd 
Patuacupat«...33-1 
Do.  ototli..42-5 
Paudri  ...4075 
Panwari  ...36S7 
Bntoagari  ...S2-3I 
Bysnrb 
Saidabtd 
Sal  see 
Snnkaee 
Sowoorsdioog  .33*86 
Snhiuwan  ...37k 
Barat  ..Cloth  ...87-8 
Do.  ThnbcT  ...27  8 
Vmiyitoog  ...83-81 


..  S27S 
..3J-9I 
...30 
..27-9 
...88 
..83  5 
..84 
..33 


...s^-gift 

...32 
...33  5S 
...8316 


guz  will  suffice  to  prove 
of  Indian  measures  of 


The  cubit  and 
the  imperfection 
length,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  square  mea- 
sures, in  ffhioh  the  bee^ah  is  the  most  widely- 
spread  standard.  It  is  based  upon  the  gas 
or  cubit,  and  therefore  diffei*s  in  at  least  an 
equal  proportion. 

Btegnh,  would  seem  to   imply  a  de- 
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finite  area,  and  must  have  done  so  at  some 
period.  HowOTer  that  may  be,  there  is 
no  snob  measnre  now,  the  name  bein^  ap^di- 
ed  to  any  decentlj  larj^  area,  vazying  from 
an  acre  to  1,500  square  yardH. 

In  GaloDtta,  the  valne  is  said  to  be  1,600 
pquare  yards,  while  acoordiof;  to  a  very  cara- 
fal  calcolatioit  made  by  Mr.  Holwell  of 
Black  Hole  notoriety  and  qnoted  by  Major 
Jervis,  the  real  content  should  be  1,778 
squAre  yards,  more  than  ten  per  cenc  greater 
than  is  commonly  believed. 

In  Orisna,  to  the  sonth  of  Calontta,  the 
l>e^ab  is  4,840  sqai^  yards  while  in  Bahar 
to  &e  west,  it  is  only  3,025  sqaan  yards, 
In  I'irhoot,  it  may  contain  amongst  other 
-valaea,  any  one  qf  the  following  quantittes — 
3,025.  3,567.  3,600.  4s285. 4,549  and  4^900 
■qaaze  yards  I  Such  a  meaaare,  can  only 
be  of  nse  to  ooufoae.  At  Saharnn- 
poor,  the  beegah  oontains  in  one 
village  824}  sqnare  yards ;  in  another 
2,317'4  sqnare  yards,  in  a  third  2,456*2 
Rqnare  yards,  while  in  a  fonrth  it  contains 
2,756  sqnare  yards.  In  Naddea,  it  may  con* 
tain  either  6,400  or  3,025  square  cubits.  The 
£ogorah  beegah  is  1,406^  square  yards, 
while  that  of  Delhi  is  3.025,  and  that  at 
Ghazeepoor  contains  2,755\  sqnare  jardn. 
At  Shabjehanpore  it  may  either  be  2,916  or 
3,600  square  ynrds,  while  at  Hoshnngabad 
it  is  4,8'F>5^  and  at  Benares  3,136  square 
yards.  On  the  western  side  Of  India,  the 
▼ariatioDB  are  oqnally  nnmerons.  At  Broach 
the  beegah  oontaine  2,477,  at  Snrat  2,844, 
in  other  parts  of  Gnzerat  2,994,  while  in  the 
ISast  it  contains  no  less  than  4,013  sqnare 
yards. 

Measures  of  capacity,  in  the  greater  part 
of  India,  do  not  exist  independent  of  the 
measores  of  weight.  The  mannd  .and 
seer  measnres  of  capacity,  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  equivalents  of  a  mannd  and 
seer  weight,  albboagb  it  is  evident,  since  no 
two  articles  have  exactly  the  same  proportion- 
ate bulk,  that  no  two  measnres  need  corres- 
pond. In  the  absence  of  snitable  standards 
of  oapaoity  almost  every  article  is  sold  by 
weight,  even  gbee,  oil  and  milk.  Grain  is 
sold  either  by  weight  or  measure,  bnt  with  an 
understood  proportion  between  them,  thna 
in  Madras,  the  "rneesnre"  for  paddy  is  exact- 
ly the  bulk  of  a  visa"  weight,  and  is  there* 
fore  but  another  example  of  the  use  of  the 
equivalent  of  a  weight  as  a  measnre  of 
capacity.  'Where  independent  measures  are 
employed,  they  usually  follow  the  same  rule 
as  those  of  length,  weight  and  area,  and  are 
of  eveiy  variety.  Thoreare  however  a  few  mea- 
sures of  a  w^ascwtainedvalDe, which  appear 
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around  the  cubic  cubit.  An  old  writer  on 
arithmetic,  Bhaskur  Acharya,  states  explicit- 
ly that  a  measure  called  karika  was  the 
Ottbio  cnbit  or  ghunnhnstn.  Above  this  was 
the  onbe  of  a  double  cubit,  and  ten  times 
the  half  of  this  is  the  garce,  a  measnre  well 
known  through  all  Sonthem  India  and 
formerly  universal ;  so  that  the  garce  is  40 
karika.  The  half  of  the  kaiika  is  the 
parah.  Otie-tenth  part  of  the  cubic  cubit 
is  the  mercal.  In  Wentem  India,  there  is  the 
candy  of  10  cubic  cubits.  The  cnbe  of  on9< 
fonrth  of  a  cubic  cubit  is  the  Fylee.  In 
Southern  India,  there  is  the  Tumi  of  four 
hundredths  of  the  garoe,  and  the  Paddacu 
or  one-fifth  of  the  cubic  onbit,  while  iu  the 
Telugn  districts  there  is  the  Pootee  of  two 
oubio  cubits,  and  another  Tami  one-tenth  of 
one  cnbit.  Turning  northwards  to  Gamam  - 
we  find  the  Bnrnum,  of  two  cubio  cubitSy 
and  the  Nawty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  cnbit, 
and  the  Toom  of  one-fortieth  of  the  same 
measure. 

Oq  the  other  side  of  India  in  Bombay, 
there  is  the  khnndee,  exactly  correRponding 
with  the  garce.  The  cnbe  of  half  the  side 
of  the  garce  or  the  half  of  the  cubic  cnbit  is 
the  parah  of  the  same  value  as  in  Southern 
India,  while  the  cube  of  one-fourth  the  pide 
of  the  parah  is  the  seer.  In  Malwun  the 
Khnndee  is  greatly  altered  in  value  and 
becomes  ten  onbio  cnbitia,  proving  that  there 
is  au  understood  oonneotion  between  the  cnbit 
and  measnres  of  oapaoity ;  in  the  same  dis* 
triot  is  the  Pfanra  of  half  the  cubic  cnbit 
As  an  official  reoognition  of  the  relation 
between  measnrett  of  capacity  and  the  cnbit, 
it  ougbt  to  be  mentioued  that  when  the 
government  of  Bombay  ordered  that  the 
measnres  for  salt  throughout  the  Concan 
should  be  rendered  nniform,  it  was  resolved 
to  employ  a  Phara  of  exactly  half  a  cnbie 
cnbit,  estimated  at  1 9'5  inches.  Bedncing 
the  measnres  referred  to  into  a  taUe,  we 
find  the  following; — 

Madras  Garce   40  cnbio  cnUts. 

Malwun  Khnndee   10  do. 

Pootee  or  Bnmum   2  do. 

Ghnnnhnstn   1  cubio  onbifc. 

Heroal   ^  do. 

Toomi   ^  do. 

Nawty   do.  do. 

Toom   ^  do. 

We  see  here  two  kinds  of  division  besides 
the  ordinary  one  of  halves  and  fourtiiB. 
J  0  meroals  »_   2  cubic  cubit. 

10   do.  «  I  Khnndee. 
Cube  of  ^  side  of  cubic  cuhit*=ipy]ee. 

Da.      do.       do.  Parah^Seer. 
If  we  compare  the  lengths  assigned  to  the 


to  have  been  anmnged  in  something  like  order  I  caUt,  in  diffwent  ^arts  ^^j^^j^^Dutting 
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one  or  two  of  the  uoallefit  And  plunly  dimi- 
niibed  cubits,  we  shall  find  ^e  averai^  to  be 
from  19-5  to  19'7  inches. — Baiyley.  Qovar. 

ME6A,  Bkno.   Anona  Rqaamosa. 

MKCCA,  a  city  in  At-abia,  the  holy  city 
of  the  mahomedanR.  It  is  situated  in  a 
dry  and  barren  tract  of  conntry,  a  full  day'o 
jonmey  from  the  sea  port  town  of  Jedda.  A 
few  leagues  beyond  it,  near  the  Iiighlaods, 
abundance  of  excellent  fruits  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  summer  months,  the  heat  at  Mecca  in 
excessive;  and,  to  avoid  and  moderate  it  ax 
iQUoh  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  carefully 
nhnt  their  wiudows  and  wat«r  the  streets. 
There  have  been  instances  of  persons  saffo- 
ca>ed  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  by  the 
baming  wind  called  samonm  or  samiel. 
The  most  magnificent  part  of  tiie  sacred 
city  are  the  arcades  around  the  square  in 
which  the  Kaba  stands.  In  the  Kaba  is  one 
singular  relic,  which  is  regarded  with  ex- 
treme veneration.  This  is  the  famous  black 
atone,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  an^el 
Gabriel  in  order  to  the  construction  of  that 
edifice.  The  stone*  according  to  the  legend 
was,  at  first,  of  a  bright  white  colour,  so  as 
even  to  dazzle  the  eyes  at  the  distance  of 
four  days  journey  ;  but  it  wept  so  long,  and 
so  abundantly  for  the  sins  of  mankind  that 
it  became  at  length  opaque,  and  at  last  abso* 
Inielj  block.  This  atone,  every  mabomedui 
pilgrim  mnst  kiss,  or  at  least  toaoh,  every 
time  he  goes  ronnd  the  Kaba.  Neither  the 
stone  of  Abraham,  nor  that  of  Ismael,  re- 
ceive the  same  hononrs ;  pilgrims  are  not 
obliged  either  to  visit  or  to  kiss  them.  The 
Arabs  venerate  the  Kaba,  as  baviug  been 
bnilt  by  Abraham,  and  having  been  his 
house  of  prayer.  Within  the  same  inclosnre 
is  the  well  of  Zamizara,  valued  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  water,  and  no  less  for  its  mira- 
culous origin.  Hagar,  when  banished  by 
her  master,  set  little  Ismael  down  here, 
while  she  should  find  some  water  to  quench 
his  thirst.  Another  ornament  of  the  Kaba, 
is  a  row  of  metal  pillars  surrounding  it. 
The  mahomedans  have  such  high  ideas  of 
the  sanctity  of  Mecca,  that  they  suppose  it 
to  extend  even  to  the  environs  of  the  city. 
Its  tenitory  is  reput«d  sacred  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance round,  which  is  indicated  by  marks 
set  for  this  purpose.  The  Hajar  or  black 
stone  has  sufiered  from  the  iconoclastic 
principle  of  mahomedanism,  having  once 
narrowly  escaped  destrnction  by  order 
of  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  In  thene  days 
the  metal  rim  serves  as  a  protection  as 
well  as  an  ornament.  The  height  of  the 
Hajar  from  the  ground,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Barton's  meaanranen^  is  fonr  feet 
nine  inches;  Ali  Bey  plaoes  it  forty>two 
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inchra  above  the  pavemeuLlts  coloor  is  now 
a  deep  reddish  brown,  approaclnng  to  black. 
Every  person,  it  is  assumed,  should  per- 
form the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  who  bas  a 

beast  to  ride  upon,  and  who  can  supply 
himself  with  provisions  for  the  journey.  Ul 
Shaffei  says,  those  who  have  money,  if  they 
cannot  go,  should  perform  this  jonmey  by 
deputy  :  Malik  thinks  all  who  have  strength 
sufficient  should  go  to  Mecca:  hot  Ul 
Haneefa  deems  both  money  and  health  of 
body  requisite  before  this  duty  can  be  deem- 
ed obligatory.  On  the  day  of  pilgrimage  the 
preacher  sit«  on  a  camel,  because  the  pro- 
phet, during  his  last  pilgrimaga  being 
sick,  made  the  tour  of  the  Ca'aba  on  his 
camel,  and  remained  on  it  while  be  preached. 
Arafat  (recognition,)  is  so  called,  because 
Ibi-aliim,  the  pati*iarch,  after  the  vision  ia 
which  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Ishmael,  wandered  abont  for  a  day  in 
perplexity,  as  to  whether  the  order  came 
from  God.  On  the  second  day,  being  at 
Arafat  he  had  a  second  vision,  and  he  then 
renogniRed,  i.  e.  arafa,  its  trathj-  In  Mecca 
immorality  is  conspicuous  and  the  pilgrim 
may  often  apply  to  himself  the  words  of 
Umr-ibu-Ali  iUbiah,  on  his  return  firoat 
Mecoa, 

I  set  out  in  hope  of  1Ii;htening  the  bniden  of  mj  tSam 
"  And  retoraed  bringiag  mth  me  a  fra^  load  of 
traosgreBdoni. 

The  population  of  Mecca,  is  abont  1 8,000. 
Ali  Bey  (A.  D.  1807)  calculates  83,000 
pilgi-imn;  Burckhardt(1814,)  70,000.  Barton 
reduced  it,  in  18-53,  to  50,000,  and  in  A.  D. 
1854,  owing  to  political  causeM,  it  fell  to 
about  25,000.  Of  these,  at  least,  10,000  are 
Mecoanf),  as  every  one  who  can  leare  the 
city  does  so  at  pilgrimage  time.  The  Arabs 
have  a  snperstition  that  the  numbers  at 
Arafat  cannot  be  counted.  A  visit  to  the 
Maftjid  Et  Nabawi,  and  the  holy  spots  within 
it,  is  technically  called  "  Ziyarat**  or  Visi- 
tation. The  visitor,  who  aproaohes  the 
Sepulchre  aa  a  matter  of  religious  ceremony. 


IS  called  Zair,"  his  conductor  **  Unsaw* 
wir,"  whereas  the  pilgrim  at  Mecca  becomes 
a  Haji."  The  Masjid  El  Nabawi,  or  the 
Prophet's  Mosqne,  is  one  of  the  Haramain, 
or  the  two  sanctnsries"  of  El  Islam,  and  is 
the  second  of  the  three  most  venerable  places 
of  worship  in  the  world ;  the  other  two 
being  the  Masjid  El  Haram  at  Meccah 
(connected  with  Abraham;  and  the  Masjid 
El  Aksa  of  Jerusalem  (the  peonliar  place  of 
Solomon).  And  cnrious  to  say  mahomedans 
still  have  the  largest  cathedral  in  the  world— 
St  Sophia's  at  Gonstantanople.  Next  to 
this  rauks  St.  Petevs  at  Rome ;  tfairdly 
the  Jamma  Masjid  or  GaUiedFal  of  the  old 
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maliomedan  ciiy  of  Btjapoor  in  India ;  the 
fonrth  is  St.  PaDl's,  London.  It  is  to  Gl 
Walid  the  First  (  A..  H.  88)  that  the  Sarace- 
nio  mosqne-arofaiteotTare  mainly  owes  its 
prenent  form.  As  will  be  seen,  he  had  every 
adrantc^  of  borromng  from  Christian, 
Persian,  and  eren  Indian  art.  From  the 
flmt  he  took  the  dome,  from  the  second  the 
cloister — it  might  have  been  naturalised  in 
Arabia  before  his  time — and  possibly  from 
the  third,  the  minaret  and  the  prayer-niche. 
The  latter  appears  to  be  a  peonliarly  hjndi^ 
feature  in  sacred  bniidings,  intended  to  con- 
tain  the  idol,  and  to  support  the  lampfi, 
flowers,  and  other  oSeringa  placed  before  it. 
Mocba,  has  as  many  as  twenty-nine  de- 
fiignations,  snch  as  Om-el-Kora  (Mother 
of  Towns),  Balad-el-Amin  (Region  of  Ihe 
Fatthfat.)  The  city  is  chiefly  8itnat«d  in 
the  wadi  of  the  same  name,  which  is  also 
called  Bekki^  a  narrow  sandy  vall^  which 
rana  north  and  sonth,  bat  inclines  to- 
wards the  m.  W.  at  the  latter  extremity  of 
the  town.  The  city,  with  the  exception  of 
three  castellated  buildings  and  a  few  watch- 
towers,  is  defenceless.  Aronnd  are  several 
aandy  wadi,  which  are  separated  from  the 
desert  by  a  low  barren  chain  of  hilts  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  the  most  eleva- 
ted part  of  which  is  on  the  eastern  side. 
When  compared  with  other  places  in  the 
east,  Meccah  may  be  considered  handsome. 
The  honses  are  built  of  stone,  asnally  three 
stories  high,  with  terraced  roofs  snrroanded 
by  open  parapet  walls,  and  having  the  nn- 
nsnat  addition  of  nnmerons  windows,  shaded 
by  lightly  formed  reed  blinds,  the  aspect  is 
more  Ehiropean  than  oriental,  especially  as 
the  streets  are  very  wide,  in  order  to  afford 
the  necessary  space  for  an  addition  of  about 
100,000  to  the  permanent  inhabitants,  who 
nn  between  25,000  and  30,000  sonls.  Dar- 
ing the  pilgrimage,  the  town  is  enlivened  by 
well-stored  shops  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
city  becomes  an  immense  fair,  in  which  cof- 
fee, myn-b,  incense,  and  other  prodocts  of 
Arabia,  are  exchanged  for  the  richest  and 
most  Enable  commodities  of  Persia,  India, 
and  Europe,  to  the  amount  of  several  milli- 
ons of  doUars.  The  appearance  of  the  dty» 
at  other  times,  is  sombre  ;  no  trees  or 
gardens  cheer  the  eye,  and  tiiere  are  bnt 
^w  khans,  baths,  serais,  or  even  mosqnes. 
There  are  bnt  few  cisterns  for  collecting 
rain  ;  the  well  water  is  brackish,  and  dnring 
the  pilgrimc^  sweet  water  becomes  an  ab- 
Bolate  scarcity.  At  other  times  the  city  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  a  conduit  ooraing  from 
ihe  vicinity  of  Arafat,  a  distance  of  six  hoars 
jonmey ;  this  extensive  work  was  constract- 
ed  by  Zebctyda,  wife  of  Hftnm-ur-Ruhid. 
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In  the  middle  part  of  the  valley  stands  th« 
famous  Bait  Ullah  (House  of  God),  once 
called  al  Belkat,  which,  like  the  edifice  at 
Medina,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  monu- 
ment it  contains.  The  ka'bah  is  so  called 
from  its  form  being  nearly  a  cube,  (kaab). 
It  is  a  massive  straotnre  of  gray  Meccah 
stone,  nearly  44  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide, 
and  fVom  35  to  40  feet  high,  with  a  fiat  roof, 
supported  by  two  colamns,  between  which 
are  hundreds  of  lamps  hung  in  festoons.  The 
ka'bah  is  encircled  by  an  immense  curtain 
(kessona)  of  rich  black  stuff,  on  which  ap- 
pears in  lar^e  Arabic  characters  the  essence 
of  the  mahoraedan  creed,  *'  There  is  no 
other  deity  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the 
prophet  of  God;  also  some  prayers  worked  in 
gold  thread.  Beyond  these  are  the  mambar 
(pulpit),  £1  Bab-us-salam,  and  the  building 
enclosed  the  well  of  Zanuam,  which,  accord- 
ing to.  tradition,  was  that  found  by  Hagar 
when  Ismael  was  perishing  from  thirst,  the 
spring  is  80  abundant  that  it  supplies  a  large 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  city.  Ser- 
ving ns  an  upper  chamber  to  this  strncture 
is  the  Makam-oa-Shafiah,  and  opposite  to  the 
remaining  three  sidea  of  the  ka'bah  are  the 
mafcam  of  the  other  orthodox  sects,  viz.,  the 
Hanefi,  the  Hanbali,  and  Maleki. — N'»e&uftr*j 
Travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  34-36.  Malcolm's  Histnry 
of  Fersia,Yo}.  ii.  p,  335.  Hamiltfm''8  Sinai^ 
Sedjaz  and  Soudan^  p.  1 31.  Burton^s  pilgri- 
mage to  Meccah,  Vol.  II.  pp.  57,  58,  144, 
145,  161,  259.  Bwekhardfi  TraveU  in 
Arabia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  242,  243,  194.  Arabia 
M.  8.,  7504  in  the  British  Mutewtn.  Eu- 
phrateg  and  Tigris,  Ool.  Ohem&j,  Vol.  I,  p. 
602  to  603.  Se^  Mahomed,  India  Kaaba, 
Kiblah,  Kattywar,  Wahabi. 

MBCHI  01-  Meohe  a  race  in  the  N".  E.  fron- 
tier of  India  who  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Campbell 
to  be  the  game  as  the  Bodo  of  Mr.  B  Hodg- 
son. They  are  Indo-  Chinese  of  the  Lohitio  or 
Burmese  branch  of  the  Turanian  family. 
Their  features  bear  out  this  opinion.  They 
are  of  good  size,  fiiir  but  of  a  yellow  colour, 
good  natured  and  tolerably  indnstrious,  bub 
erratic  and  indifferent  farmers,  are  addicted 
to  spirits  and  to  smoking  opium..  They  are 
proof  against  malaria,  and  maike  small  ' 
temporary  clearances  in  the  forest :  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Tbam  in  indnsirial  habitii. 
The  Dhimalttibeare  amallsr  than  the  Me- 
chi,  bnt  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
with  a  language  that  in  some  degree 
differs.  The  Eachari,  Naga,  Abor,  and 
some  other  tribes  bordering  on  Assam 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  aa 
the  Mechi.  The  Mechi  form  the  chief 
population  of  the  forests  and  N.  E.  Doar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  hiUs, 
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and  a  few  have  recently  settled  on  the  ex- 
Ireme  eastern  portion  of  the  Nepal  Temi. 
The  Mechi  language  is  not  written  and  is  ap- 
parently of  Bengal  origiu.  They  never  live 
at  elevations  higher  than  from  800  to  1,000 
feet  ahove  the  sea  and  prefer  caltivation  in 
the  clearances  of  the  'L'erai.  The  Bhootan 
Meohi  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  wetik  race ; 
they  are  precisely  the  same  olnss  as  the  men 
inhabiting  the  British  Terai ;  like  them  they 
appear  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity  frona  the  ill 
effeoto  of  malaria.  They  are  however  a  finer 
and  less  sickly  and  sallow  looking  set  than 
the  Meohi  of  the  Daijeeling  Term,  probahly 
beoaase  the  Bhootan  terai  is  more  healthy  and 
di-ier  than  the  British  terai.  They  welcome 
travellers  to  their  villages  with  unmistake- 
able  delight,  and  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  having  once  heard  their  grievances  we 
should  immediately  take  them  snder  oar 
protection.  Cotton  was  one  of  their  principal 
crops,  bat  poor^  has  scarcely  any  staple,  hat 
finer  soil  for  the  production  of  cotton  does 
not  exist  in  India.  The  Meohi  seem  to 
change  their  onltivation  constantly,  as 
wonla  natnrally  he  the  case  with  »o  mnch 
virgin  land  attbnr  disposal.  The  Bhootan 
Heohi  do  nob  coltirate  more  than  is  necessary 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  to  enahle 
them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their 
mlers,  for  any  surplus  which  they  produced 
Would  merely  form  an  additional  temptation 
to  plunder  on  the  part  of  their  Booteah  task- 
masters. They  know  they  can  never  be  rich 
nor  even  improve  their  position,  and  they  do 
not  therefore  attempt  it.  With  magnificent 
timber  all  round  them,  with  rivers  running 
direct  down  to  the  plains,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  market  for  their  timber 
is  to  be  foand  where  these  rivers  join  the 
Teesta  andBerhampooter  onBiitisbFrontier, 
they  dare  not  even  cut  a  single  tree  for  sale. 
— Mr.  Campbell,  pp.  50,  140.  See  India. 

KECCA  BALM.    See  Balsam. 

MEOHERI.  Hind.  Camelns  hactrianns. 

MECHHUTA.  Bkng.   A  fisherman. 

MECONIUM.  G.  nvKoviw  of  Hippocrates, 
the  poppy. 

MiSCONOPSIS,  from  f^if^y,  a  poppy, 
and  o^'x,  a  resemblance),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Fapaveracece, 
and  formerly  referred  to  Papaver. 

MBCONOPSIS  ACULEATA. 


MED. 


Eng. 

HlVD. 


Kanta, 
Eaada, 


PUIH. 


Prfokly  poppy, 
Gaddikom, 
Gadia, 

This  is  fonnd  at  Kaghan,  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  B>ampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  to  1 2,000  feet,  abo  is 
Nepal,  Choor,  Kedarkauta,  and  Peer  Pun- 
jal.  Flowera  blne-pnrple,  showy.   The  roots 


are  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  narcotic,  bnt 
an  ali:i)holic  extract  of  one  drachm  of  the 
root  given  to  a  small  dog  fvoduoed  no  per- 
ceptible effect.— 0'Shawfkne$$^^  p.  L84 
G leghorn  Punjab  R^ort.  Boyle'a  lUuBtmUomg 
of  the  Botany  of  the  HimaXaytu. 

MECONOPSIS  NEPALENSIS,  aNepaal 
plant,  is  described  as  being  extremcjj  poiaon- 
CUB,  especially  its  roots. — Eng.  Cye. 
MED,  Bus.  Honey. 

MED  or  Medi,  a  scythic  tribe  tiiat  colo- 
nised the  Pnnjab.  General  Conningham  says 
that  the  Med  or  Hand  are  almost  certainly 
the  representatives  of  the  Mandrieni  who 
lived  near  the  Mandrns  river,  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Ozus,  and  as  their  name  is  found 
in  the  Paigab  from  the  heginuitii;  of  the 
christian  ern,  downwards,  Cunningham  con> 
dudes  that  they  most  have  accompanied  their 
neighbours,  the  Jatii  or  Jat,  on  their  forced 
migiatiouB  to  Ariana  and  India.  In  the 
classical  writiitgR,  the  name  is  fonnd,  ai 
Medi  and  Mandnevi  and  in  the  mahome- 
dan  writers  as  Med  and  Mand.  The  ffihe 
may  have  been  ti'ansplanted  to  the  tm^kr 
of  the  Indns,  when  the  Medo-Persiaii  eia- 
pire  extended  that  far  east ;  or  they  may 
have  been  pressed  Bonth-easterly  by  intrnd- 
ing  Scythians,  or  have  left  during  the  pose- 
cntion  of  the  Magi,  whc  constituted  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  Medes.  Admitting  that  the 
Jar^aka  of  the  Mahaharata  and  the  Poranas, 
represent  the  Jat,  the  Madra  also  mentioned 
there  mast  he  redded  as  representing  the 
Med,  confirming,  thereby  the  antiquity  and 
synchronisms  of  these  two  races  on  the 
l^nks  of  the  Indua  The  Med  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  pastoral  life,  repeatedly  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Jat,  patting  them  to 
great  distress  and  compelling  them  to  oioai 
the  river ;  but  subsequently  the  Jat  being  ao- 
costomed  to  the  use  of  boats  re-crossed  and 
defeated  the  Med,  whose  country  they  plan* 
dered.  They  made  up  their  differences  and 
asked  Daryo-dbana,  king  of  Hastinspnr  to 
send  them  a  king,  and  he  sent  his  sister 
Dassal(DahsalQ)wife  of  Javadratha  whomade 
Askalandha  her  capital,  perhajs  the  Hch  of 
later  times.  After  a  rei^  of  more  than  20 
years,  Jayadratha  was  killed  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Thanesar,  and  his  widow  burned  herself 
on  his  funeral  pile.  On  the  same  field  the 
Bharata  dynasty  was  extinguished.  The 
earliest  historical  notice  of  the  Med  race  is  by 
Virgil,  who  calls  the  Jhelnm,  Medna  Hydas- 
pes.  This  epithet  is  explained  by  a  statement 
of  Vibins  Sequester  which  makes  the  Hydas- 
pes  flow  past  the  city  o£  Media.  This  is  the 
same  place  as  Ptolemy's  Euthymedia,  which 
waa  either  oa  or  near  the  same  river  and 
abgve Bakephak.  Alaom the PentiDgttiaa 
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tables,  wbioh  are  not  later  tliaD  A.  D.  250, 
tfae  cooDtry  on  the  Hjdaapes  is  called 
Media.    From  this  evidence,  the  Medi  or 
Med  were  in  the  Panjab  as  early  at  least  as 
fcfaetime  of  Virgil,  or  B.  0.  40-30.  Shortly 
thereafter,  about  B.  G.  30-20,  the  Med  seem 
to  have  been  forced  southwards  into  Sind, 
where  the  Jat  long  resented  their  iotruaion- 
The  Erythrtean  Periplus  meutionBthat  aboat 
A.  D.  100,  the  rulers  of  Minnegara  were 
rival  Parthi&DH  who  were  mutually  expelling 
each  other.    When  the  mahomedans  arrived 
in  Sind,  they   foand  the  Med  or  Mand, 
firmly  eafAblished  there  along  with  their 
funafT  riv&h  the  Jat.    Ibn  Haakal  describes 
the  Mand  of  his  time,  about  A.  D.  977,  as 
oocnpying  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  MdI- 
tan  to  the  sea  and  to  the  desert  between 
Mnkran  and  Tamhd.    Masndi  who  visited 
India  A.  D.  91 G- 16,  calls  them  residing  in 
Stud.    Daring  the  period  of  the  Arab  occa- 
pnt'ion  of  Sind,  Mahomed  Kasim  is  repre- 
sented as  making  peace  with  the  Med  of 
Surashtra,  sea-farers  and  pirates,  with  whom 
the  men  of  Basra  were  then  at  war.    In  the 
xnabomedau  period,  Amran  the  Barmekide 
governor  of  Sind   directed  an  expedition 
agninHt  the  Med,  advancing  from  several  di- 
rections and  rednced  them  to  great  extre- 
meties.  NeverUieless,  in  the  time  of  Mnsudi, 
tfae  inhabitants  of  Mansnra  were  obliged 
(sontiunally  to  protect  themselves  against 
Med  sggressioDB.   They  have  remained  in 
this  locality  ever  since,  for  there  can  be  no 
donbt  fant  that  they  are  now  represented  by 
the  Mer  of  the  Aravali  Range  to  the  east  of 
the  Indas,  of  Katbiawar  to  the  sonth,  aVd  of 
Belnchistan  to  the  west.    The  name  of  Mer 
or  Mand  is  still  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pnnjab,  as  in  Meror  of  the  Bari  and  Rechna 
doabs,  in  Mera,  Mandra  and  Mandanpar  of 
tbft  Sind-Sagar  doab  and  in  Mandali  of  Mnl- 
tan,  offering  strong  evidence  that  the  Med  or 
Mer  were  the  first  Indo-Scythic  cooqoerors 
of,  and  once  tfae  dominant  race  in,  the  Punjab. 
Meris  or  Mceris,  the  king  of  Pattala,  who  on 
tfaeapproacfa  of  Alexander,  abandoned  his 
capital  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  was  possi- 
ply  a  Mer.    The  Mer  of  the  Aravalli  are 
bat  little  advanced  b^ond  the  tract  where 
tbe  Med,  a  thonsand  years  ago,  were  a  nu- 
merous   and   thriving  population.  Their 
brethren  the  Miua,  can  be  traced  in  their 
original  seats  to  the  bank  of  the  Indas,  and 
Her  still  reside  in  Kathywar,  the  Sarash- 
triaa  peninsula,  which  was  the  nursery  of 
the  piratical  expeditions,  and  the  Mer,  Mena 
and  Hed  seem  identical.    Med  still  exist 
both  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  Indus,  and 
thcMe  on  the  coast^  unable  to  practice  piracy, 
after  tfae  manner  of  Uieir  auoeston,  follow 
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the  occupation  of  fishermen.  To  the  East, 
they  are  found  roving  on  the  borders  of  Sind 
and  Jodhpnr,  tfae  seats  of  their  occupation 
daring  the  Arab  period,  and  to  the  vest, 
they  are  found  in  tfae  little  port  of  Makran, 
from  Sanmiani  to  Charbar,  divided  into  tho 
clans  of  Gazbar,  Hormari,  Jellarzai,  and 
Ghelmarzai.  When  the  mahomedans  first 
appeared  in  Sind,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  centn  ry,  the  Zath  and  Med  were  the 
chief  popalntion  of  the  country.  Bat  the 
original  seat  of  the  Med  or  Medi,  was  in  the 
Punjab  Proper,  from  which  Mr.  Thomas 
couclndes  that  tfae  original  seat  of  the  Jatii 
or  Jat  colony^  was  in  Sind.  The  Med  of 
Sind,  are  now  a  sea  faring  and  fishing  popu- 
lation on  the  sea  ports  of  tlie  Mekrau  coast. 
miot'$  Hitt.  of  India,  pp.  515  to  531.  See 
Mekraa ;  Guzbar.'  Meena  Mer,  Kelat. 

MEDA.  Tbl,  Tetranthera  roxbnrghii, 
Nees.—T:.  apetala^.  ui.  819;  Oor,  147,  Meda 
lakri,  Hindi,  is  ono  of  the  asfata  vat^  or 
eight  medicinal  roots,  meda-chob  is  tfae 
wood  and  raedi^saq  tfae  bark,  See  Eakoli.-^ 
Aa.  ReSt  xm.  410.  See  KakoU. 
bark. 

MEDA  KiKir. 

Medftravao,    Tah.  )  Hedara,  Tel. 

A  belot  race  occapied  in  cutting  and  selling 
Bamboos,  or  making  and  vending  bamboo 
baskets.    They  are  the  panah  or  dher  race. 

MEDAH,   Ar.    Ficus  religiosa. — Zitnn. 

MEDA  KAVA  or  Kukka  buddaTsL. 
Grewia  pilosa.  Lam. — G.  carpinifolia  B.  ii. 
537. 

MEDA  LAKRT,  Hind.  Tetranthera mono- 
pet«la,  and  T.  roxbnrghii. 

MEDEA,  an  ancient  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  modem  Persia.  The  nations 
of  Iran  proper  or  the  Arian  stock  of 
languages  comprise  those  of  Medea  and 
Persia.  It  iuclades  tbe  Zend  of  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  the  Zend  Avesia  : 
the  yoanger  Pehlevi  of  tfae  Saasanians  and 
the  Pazend  tfae  mother  of  the  present  or 
modei-n  Fersisn  tongue.  The  Fosfata  or 
language  of  the  Afghans  belongs  to  the  same 
branch.  The  Iranian  languages  of  India  are 
represented  by  theSanscritandfaerdaaghters. 
The  Medo  were  of  six  tribes,  of  wfaom  the 
Magi  was  one.  This  race  also  were 
classed  as  Arii.  The  Mede  had  many  colo- 
nies, Herodotas  mentions  the  Sigynne,  a 
colony  settled  beyond  the  Danube :  Medians 
are  also  said  by  Sallast  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Hercules  when  he  crossed 
over  from  Spain  into  Africa.  The  Sanromatcs 
were  Median  colonists  beyond  tbe  Tanais  or 
Don,  and  the  Matienoi,Matiene8,  Kharimatai, 
and  possibly  the 
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Colonists  from  Medea,  preserving  in  their 
nameH  the  national  appellation  of  Mada  or 
Miidia.  Medea  aod  Babjlon,  till  the  8th 
century  B.  C,  were  ti-ibntary  provinces  -of 
the  Assyrian  empire. — Elliot,  p.  625.  Bun- 
ten.  See  Babylon,  Hindoo,  India,  Irak, 
Kirknnk,  Sakya  muni. 

MKDHA.,  Sans,  appreheosion  or  concep> 
tion,  from  medb,  to  be  apt  to  learn. 

MKDHRA.    See  Bbavani,  Hindoo. 

MiSUHURST,  a  British  conRul  in  China, 
aabhor  of  the  Glnnese  and  their  rebellion. 

M£U[,  Tbl.  Fiona  raoeinoaa,  Linn. 

MKDIA-BHUM.I,  most  nations  hare  in- 
dulged the  desire  of  fixing  the  sonrco  whence 
they  issued,  and  few  spots  posHess  more  in- 
terest than  the  elevated  Media-Bhoumi,  or 
Central  region  of  Asia,  where  the  Amu^ 
Oxas,  or  Jihoon,  and  other  rivers,  have  their 
rise,  and  in  which  both  the  Soorya  and  ludu 
rac»a  (Saoa)  claim  the  hill  of  Sn^mern  as  sa- 
cred to  a  ^veeA  patriarchal  ancestor,  whence 
they  migrated  eaatward.  The  hindas  do 
not  make  India  within  the  Indaa  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  bat  west,  amidst  the  hills  of 
OaucHStis,  whenoe  -the  sons  of  Vaivaawaia, 
or  the  *8an-born,*  migrated  eastward  to  the 
Indus  and  Ganges,  and  founded  their  first 
establishment  in  Kosnlya,  the  capital  of 
Ayodia,  or  Oude. — Tocfa  Bajaathan,  Vol.  I, 
p,  24,    See  Soomeru.  Medya-war. 

MEDIA  HYRCANTA.     Soe  Kabul. 

MEDICAGO  SATIVA,  Linn. 

Valatti  Jawat  of  Bombay  |  Rialika,dare8hts,Pu8HTU. 
liuoeme,  End.  |  Ilol,  Ladak. 

This  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the  Le^u- 
minostB,  to  t.Ue  U'ibe  Lut-eea,  and  anb-tnbe 
Trifolieaj.  Lucerue  grows  wild  in  Kashmir,  in 
Ladak,  and  in  the  Pir  Fuujal  range,  is 
found  wild  in  tlie  N.  W.  Himalaya  from 
5,0U0  to  12,000  feet,  and  is  oultivalud  ex- 
tensively in  AQghuiiistan,  where  it  is  used 
as  fodiier  for  horses,  i.^c.  Moorcroft  says 
*  that  it  is  cultivated,  also,  in  Ladak  and  that 
fields  of  it  oontiuae  to  be  regularly  cub  for 
00  or  60  years.' 

Tliia  is  thi>  M7|»«*  of  Theophra^tns,  '  Plant, 
de  CauH.,'  lib  2,  cap.  20  ;  and  the  Medica  of 
Pliny,  llb.ii^,  cap.  20  :  hUu  18,  cap.  20.  Lncerue 
Ia  cultivHted  in  the  Uecuan  for  feediuf^  horses, 
also  iu  Cruzerat,  whore  it  is  corning  fast 
into  use  among  the  natives  as  gieeu  food 
for  cattle.  Ix,  is  propagated  by  seed,  and 
may  be  sowd  at  any  season,  in  beds  or 
rows.  It  roquii-ea  much  water,  and  each 
plant  shonUl  have  five  or  aix  inches  of 
Fpace  allowed  to  ib.  Cultivators  generally 
f:ut  it,  as  it  begins  to  blossom,  when  fresh 
stuxtt^  spring  up,  and  by  manuring  it  occa- 
siuna  lly  a  sucuo^5io^  of  crops  ts  uuutinued 
iu  this  way  fiiv  raveral  mouUis. 

2li 


Of  the  grasses  eaten  by  cattle,  Sir  A. 
Burnes  mentions  that  three  are  cultivated  in 
Cabul,  rishka  "  or  Hedicago  aabiva,  the  com- 
mon lucerne,  Sbaftnl  a  kind  of  trefoil,  and 
the  Si-barga  (three  leaves)  a  clover  found  to 
be  new  to  Europe,  which  from  its  ^reat 
yield  was  named  Trifolium  gigantenm.  An- 
other plant,  the  Melilotus  leucautha.  or  Bok* 
hara  clover,  differs  much  from  the  Trifolinm 
gigantenm  iu  its  properties,  ihoogrfa  like  it 
of  luxuriant  growth.  The  pig,  the  dow,  the 
horse,  the  aneep,  and  the  goat,  the  most 
usefnl  creatures  to  man,  are  wanted  every- 
where where  men  live,  and  there  are  seventy- 
two  kinds  of  food  which  the  pig  will  emL 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  horse.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  sheep,  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  the  goat. — Dr9.J,Jj, 
Stewart,  M  D.  and  liiddeU.  Eng.  Cyc, 

MEDICINE.  The  medical  art,  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  South  and  east  of  Asia, 
has  had  the  knowledge  of  western  Bnrope 
added  to  it,  daring  the  sixteenth  and  ap  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  from  Europe,  to  the 
Pacifio  Ocean,  in  Sgypt,  in  Africa,  in  Tarkoy 
and  Persia,  and  in  the  British,  French,  Por^ 
tagneae,  Dutch  and  Spanish  East  Indies,  are 
many  medical  schools  and  nDmerons  Ibnrt^ 
peac,  Amei-ican  and  native  medical  men 
teaching  and  practising  their  profe-isions  ao- 
cording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  of 
Europe.  Amongst  the  hindoos,  the  art  of 
medicine  has  beeu  carefully  studied  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  books  on  the  subject 
have  a  large  circulation.  Of  thcFC,  the  Ayor 
Veda,  which  is  reckoned  a  portion  of  the 
fuurth'or  Atharva  Veda,  is  considered  the 
oldest  treatise  and  the  highest  standard.  It 
is  said  to  have  consisted  originally  of  one 
hundred  sections,  each  containing  one  iboB- 
sand  stansas,  but  fragments  only  ue  now 
procurable.  The  works  of  Gharaka  and 
Sasruta,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Rama,  are  also  regarded  as  of  great 
authority  and  Agastya  a  Tamil  writer  is 
fabled  to  have  written  npwards  of  fifty  trea- 
tiaes  on  medicine,  alchemy  and  magic,  bat 
someof  those  attributedtobim  have  been  com- 
posed after  the  arriviU  of  Europeans  in  India 
and  there  are  npwards  of  i20  Tamil  works 
on  medicine  some  of  them  of  considerable 
sise.  Amongst  the  hindna  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  medical  science  ia^  how- 
ever, much  iu  the  same  state  as  it  vaa 
in  Qreeoe  in  the  time  of  Hippocratea  a&d 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  derived  &oin 
India,  their  systems  of  philosophy  and 
medicine.  Hippocrates  and  Plato  taught 
that  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  were  the  ele- 
mental constituents  of  oar  bodies.  The 
views  which  Pytiiagac»s  and  Plato  en- 
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tertaiDed  of  health  and  disease,  precisely 
accord  with  those  of  Plato  aad  the  hiuda 
Susrata  and  the  hinda  Bjatem  of  therapea- 
tics  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Galen,  who 
taaght  that  the  properties  of  all  medicines 
are  derived  from  their  elementary  orcardiual 
qnalitiesjheat,  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, and 
if  a  disease  be  hot  or  cold  a  medicine  with 
the  opp'.isite  qualities  is  to  be  presot-ibed. 
A  general  belief  in  tiie  hot  and  cold  inhe- 
rent qoalities  of  medioines  at  this  day  per- 
Tades  the  whole  of  India,  and  the  most  illi- 
terate labourer  as  wtAl  as  the  most  learned 
Pandit  explains  the  action  of  medicine  on 
this  Galenical  principle  onlyi  some  bindoo 
medical  men  are  able  and  trust-worthy  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  native  medical  men 
have  not  yet  been  tangl^t  the  science  of 
Europe,  and  have  not  the  sUghtest  knowledge 
of  their  aj-t.  Nevertheless  their  materia  me- 
dica,  is  sufficiently  volnminoas,  aud  their 
rules  for  diagnosis  define  aud  distlngaish 
ajmptoms  with  great  acouiucy;  they  have 
«Iaopaid  great  attention  to  regimen  and  diet, 
and  have  a  number  of  works  on  the  food  aud 
^Deral  treatment  suited  to  the  complaint 
irith  a  variety  of  works  on  the  medical  treat- 
xnent  of  diseases,  containing  much  absardiby 
"with  mnoh  that  ia  of  value.  Their  value  of 
«xperienoeand ofathoroughednoation  isalso 
proved  by  many  of  their  proverbs  ;  the  ma- 
homedans  of  Persia  and  India,  tell  us  nim  ha- 
kim, khatra-i-jan,  with  a  half  educated  phy- 
sician there  is  a  danger  to  your  life,  which  is 
the  English  proverb 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
A  familiar  Tamil  proverb  warns  that  he  only 
em  be  a  good  doctor  who  has  killed  ten  per- 
sons, and  a  Singhalese  proverb  is  that  he  who 
Ins  killed  half  a  thousand  ia  half  a  doctor, 
Snt  both  the  Tamil  and  Singhalese  proverbs 
simply  mean  that  there  is  as  yet  no  regular 
teaduDg  for  their  phyaioians  who  most  ac- 
quire tlieir  knowledge  by  their  own  series  of 
sacoesses  aud  failures.  The  kaobabonda  is 
a  herbalist.  The  vidyan  is  a  learned  hindn, 
practising  ipedicine,  the  hakim  ofthemaho- 
medaiis  is  a  learned  man  and  the  tabib  is 
a  physician.  In  southern  India,  the  native 
medical  practitioners  are  either  of  the  Tu- 
xiaai  or  Grecian  school  of  medicine,  or  of 
the  Mis ri  or  Egyptian.  The  Hisri  is  some- 
times designated  the  Saryaui  or  Syrian 
Bt^iool.  Most  of  the  mahomedau  physicians 
are  of  the  Tunani  school,  and  the  generality 
of  the  hindu  physicians  follow  the  Misri 
school.  The  Tunani  physicians  use  chiefly 
vegetable  drugs  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Bick)  and  witli  them  bleeding  is  deemed  a 
suitable  line  of  practice.  The  Misri  pbysi- 
ciaus,  on  the  other   hand,  chiefly  nse 
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oxides  of  metals,  sulphur,  cinnabar  or 
sulphide  of  mei-cury,  and  orpiment  or 
sulphate  of  arHeoic,  bat  these  drugs  are 
first  combined,  by  the  action  of  fire,  witli 
some  other  mineral  substance,  otborwise 
tbey  are  regnrded  as  noxions.  Also,  they 
consider  bleeding  as  never  admissible. 
Every  mabomedan  gentleman  necessarily 
knows  something  of  the  healing  art.  The 
medical  profession,  therefore,  ranks  next  to 
tlie  clerical  in  point  of  respeotability ;  and  so 
highly  is  the  study  tlionght  of,  that  even 
royalty  itself  will  occasionally  condescend  to 
dose  its  subjects.  There  are  now  (1872)  in 
Madras,  sevurat  men  of  noble  family  who 
regularly  give  medical  advice  gratis. 

The  British  Indian  Government  has  es- 
tablished Medical  Colleges  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Lahore,and  atBAreilly 
is  a  medical  school  tor  native  girls.  In  the 
first  century,  of  the  christian  era,  Diosoorides 
made  enquiry  into  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
many  Indian  plauts  which  were  then  brought 
to  the  markets  of  Europe.  In  the  second 
ceutury,  tke  great  Cornelius  Galen  publish- 
ed his  fomous  work,  the  leading  opinions  in 
which,  as  to  hot  and  cold  mediues,  were 
borrowed  from  India,  where  they  still  pre- 
vail. In  the  7th  and  Sth  centaries,  natives 
of  India  practised  as  physicians  in  the  Ara- 
bian hospitals  of  Bagdad,  employing  many 
valuable  Indibn  drugs  in  their  practice. 
Under  Maman,  the  Arabian  professors  of 
that  School  obtained,  and  taaghtfromtrans< 
lations  of,  the  Sanskrit  medical  shastras  of 
Chaarsuka  and  Susrnta.  Thns  in  teaching 
medicine  to  the  hindooa  and  m^homedans, 
Europeans  are,  literally,  merely  repaying, 
what,  for  at  least  seventeen  centuries,  they 
owed  to  India.  The  first  establishment 
which  English  enterprise  obtoined  in  India 
was  won  by  the  soieace,  and  the  noble  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  two  British  sni^ong 
— Gabriel  Brooghton  who  cured  Shah 
Jehan's  daughter  of  a  frightful  bnm,  and 
William  Hamilton  who  curad  an  ailment  of 
Feroz  Shah.  On  the  10th  January  1836, 
pundit  Mudoosoodun  Goopta,  a  medical 
teacher  of  the  baid  orphysiciau  caste,  began 
to  teach  the  hindus  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy  by  dissecting  a  human  body  with  his 
own  hand.And  now,in  1872,Ahout  three  thous- 
and snliijects  are  dissected  annnally  by  1,200 
Native  students  in  the  medical  colleges  of 
India.  Also  hindoo  gentlemen,  who,having 
passed  throagh  a  conrae  of  stndy,  as  com- 
plete as  any  school  in  Earope  can  afford, 
have  lately  i-eoeived  in  the  Caloatta  Univer* 
sity,  tliat  high  degree  of  Doctor,  which,  in 
Salamanca  of  old,  gave  the  humblest  scholar 
right  of  place  uiuong  the^superb  Hidalgoa 
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of  Sphin,  whicb,  in  England,  ranks  the  phy- 
aioiaD  and  Iiia  brother  Doctors  Oradaate, 
only  a  few  degrees  below  nobility.  Doctor 
Chnokerbntty,  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  the 
first  of  his  nation  who  achieved  the  honor  of 
becoming  a  medical  officer  in  Her  M«jesty*a 
Indian  Army,  first  projected  the  Bengal 
Medical  Association.  Abont  the  year  1840, 
ihe  plan  of  a  Medical  MtRsioD  was  first  re- 
coromended  for  China,— that  is,  of  a  cbrist- 
iaa  miiwion,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  the  mirinion- 
aries  being  medical  men,  secnring  an  intro- 
dnction  throagh  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  arraogement  seemed  to  be,  for 
China,  one  of  the  best  that  conld  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  a  similar  pinn  baa  been  adopted 
in  India,  in  which  Christian  missionaries 
practice  medicine,  whilst  instrncting  in  their 
own  doctrines.  The  Revd.  Drs.  Sondder, 
Straoban,  Carslaw,  Elder,  Elm8lie,Valentinej 
Parker,  Green,  Williams,  Chester,  Palmerj 
and  Paterson,  have  taught  a  pare  faith  to, 
and  cared  the  bodily  ailmentB  of,  the  people 
and  their  names  will  loug  be  remembered, — 
They  will  do  more  to  christianize  Asia, 
than  non-medioal  missionaries,  who,  though 
highly  ednoated,  deeply  learned  in  oonfcrover- 
nial  theol<^y,  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  tiie 
Classio  Ungaages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Tersed  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministers,  and  familiar  with  every  page  of 
&e  Bible  ;  lake  a  closet  or  a  stndent's 
▼lew  of  people  and  of  things — a  view  as 
remote  from  reality  as  possible.  Bat  the  medi- 
cal ait  has  given  a  good  introduction  to  the 
mission  field,  and  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
impression  amongst  the  objects  of  their  fatare 
labours,  in  the  exercise  of  secular  vocation  by 
■which  the  heathen  are  exalted,  civilized,  and 
advantaged.  Most  of  the  Natives  of  India 
continue  shy  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a 
European  doctor;  and  commonly  he  is  not 
Beut  for  till  the  prftyers  and  joggling 
tricks  of  the  village  medical  man  have 
ntterly  failed,  and  the  poor  patient  on  the 
point  of  dying  of  a  disease  which,  if  properly 
treated  at  the  commencement,  might  easily 
have  been  cured.  The  white  doctor  is  then 
requested  to  come,  as  A  Ust  resource; 
but  he  comes  only,  to  find  that  he  has  been 
Bent  for  too  late  to  be  of  any  nse,  and 
that  the  patient  has  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  a  course  of  treatment,  the  moat 
absurdly  imndioious  that  conld  be  devised. 
—Bicbard  F.  Burton  *  Semdet  p.  899. 

MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES.  Theme- 
^nal  snbstances  employed  by  the  people  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  are  very  anmer- 
ona  and  drugs  to  the  nnmber  of  ninety  are 
foand  perfect  BDbstitatef  for  those  employod 
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in  Europe.   The  f<dlowiiig'  Me  the  bette 

known : — 

Cnteoba   Aeada  CBteeha. 

Aoonite   Acoaitam  frrox. 

Sw«et  flag.   Aoonw  oabunga 

Boel  fruit  _   A^la  marmelM. 

Matty  pal   Ailantbai  malabvicaa 

Aloes   AIoM  indica 

Qalaoga root...    Alpinia goJanga. 

Chixetta.   Andmgniphis  puiedii 

Lemon  Qraea,  Gitrondl*  Andrt^>ogt»  cttnta*. 

Rooea  Qross  „  calamna  am 

Frickly  poppy   Arfcemooa  M«xicau. 

Indian  Bi'rthworfc.   Aristolochia  indka. 

Dhak  kino   Bnfcea  frosdoaa. 

lodiaa  hamp   Caaaabfa  Bativa. 

Senoa  taavee..,**.   GaaalaBeBiiB. 

Purging  oauia   Catbartocarpns  fivtnlh 

Clitorea...   Ctitorea  ternatea. 

Corcnlns  indicni. 

Colohicnm. 

Croton  seed.   Cratoo  tigllnm. 

Colooyath   Cneomia  obbx^Ptida 

Thorn  apple   Dattua  atrMKnuom. 

Fozglovei   Di^talis  pnrpurea. 

Borneo  camphor.   CrjobalaDopa  canphn 

Gamboge  »   Gvoinis  pictoria. 

Dikkamnlly  gum   Gardenia  Iiicida. 

Bondno  nnt   Qnilandina  bondoe. 

Chanlmoagra   Gynooardia  odonta. 

Conntry  Sanaparilla.          Hcmidesmaa  indicoa. 

Hydrocotyle.   Hydroootyle  aiiatica. 

Henbane....-  »         HyoacyamTU  nigor. 

JampaifbarnM. 

Ei^yat 

Linseed..-  ».   Linan  nwtatiwininL 

Chiretta,  variety  of   Ophelia  elegaoa. 

AsBftfoBtida   Kartbez  aswToetida. 

Opium   Pb paver  Bomnifenun. 

Cabeba   Piper  cvbeba. 

Blaok  pei^>er......   Piper  nigrani. 

Indian  Lead  wort-   Plambago  aeylaniea. 

Trae  kino  ~   Pterocarpns  marsa] ' 

Pomegranate  Rind.. ...  ...    Pnnica  graoatnm. 

Rhubarb   Himalaya  and  Tibet 

Castor  Oil..   Rieinna  oommimia. 

DiUerent  aorta  of  Galls...    Terminalia  oatappa,] 
other  «p3cieA. 

Coontiy  Ipecacuanha.         l^lopbora  asthmataei 

Sarsaparilla.   Smflaz. 

Nbx  vomica  -          Stryohnoa  box 

Clearing  out...   Stiyriinoe  potabm 

Conneaai  bark.   Wrightjaaatmyartw 

The  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  rich  in 
dicinal  plants,  both  in  number  and  qutlii 
Lindley's  Flora  Medica  contains  deecriptM 
of  all  the  known  medicinal  plants  io 
world,  and  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
number  may  be  seen  growing  on  tlie  Ti 
serim  coast.  If  deprived  of  European  dn 
and  left  to  onr  own  resonroes,  good 
stitntes  oonld  be  found  for  almost  every 
in  the  medical  flora.  The  bu-k  of  the  i 
of  the  red  cotton  tree,  and  the  roots  ot 
clitoria  are  emetic  *,  and   the  root  of  Tj 

fhora  vomitoria  has  been  pronounoed 
□dian  practitioners  not  inferior  to  i 
cuanfaa  for  any  oS  the  purposes  to  wK 
that  medicine  is  apnUed.    Cassia  fist 
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pods,  the  ohebula  fruit,  the  root  of  the 
heart  seed,  the  seeds  of  the  sapodilla,  the 
Otaheite  gocseberry,  and  phy.sio  nat  are  ap- 
perient  or  purgative.  The  of  the  white 
cottou  tree,  the  bark  of  Wnghtia  aatidjeen- 
tarioa,  and  the  peel  of  tfce  mangoateen  are 
prescribed  in  bowel  complaintti.  The  green 
fmifc  of  the  papajfs  ^he  root  of  the  Pergian 
lilao,  and  the  fmit  of  the  Bangoou  creeper 
are  Termifnges.  TUe  bitter  roots  of  Stda 
aonta,  and  Tephroaia  purporea,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  mask-niHlIow  ov  musk  plaot,  are 
deemed  cordial  and  stomachic,  aud  the  bark 
of  Gailandina  bondnc,  ia  considered  a  good 
snbetitnte  lor  chinchona  where  that  cannot 
be  had.  The  decocted  leaves  of  the  goat- 
footed  ipomoBii  are  need  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  colic.  The  leaves  of  the  Vitex  trifo- 
Ita  are  applied  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.  The 
bark  of  the  white  plumbago  root  will  raise  a 
blister,  almost  as  qaiokly  an  cantharides. 
The  oil  of  the  cashew  not  has  been  used  sno- 
Cfwsfoll/  in  riog-wonn,  nioers  and  corns. 
The  mango  tree  exudes  a  large  quantity  of 
gnm-reain  resembling  bdellium,  and  an  in- 
digsnoDs  pine  can  famish  any  quantity  of 
turpentine.  The  bark  of  the  root,  the  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Bengal  quince,  are  as 
popular  with  the  natives,  as  the  root,  bark, 
flower,  and  fruit  of  the  pomegranate,  which 
have  been  famous  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties ever  since  the  days  of  Celsus.  Many 
medicinal  substances,  employed  in  India,  are 
unkuown  in  auy  European  pharmacopoeia. 
Calomel,  a  chloride  of  mercnry,  as  used  in 
medicine  by  European  and  Native  medical 
practitioners,  is  also  known  in  India  as  Has- 
ka^nr  but  it  is  rarely  free  from  solable  cor- 
Twive  sublimate  unfitting  it  for  medicinal  nse 
and  is  often  present  in  poisonoos  proportions. 
— af.  S.  of  1857.  Dr.  MasonU  Tenatgerim. 
The  Indian  Field.  Dr.  N.  OAeverw,  Prmdent 
in  Procefidingg  the  Bengal  Medical  AuoeiaUonj 
Bombay  Tiines.  Dr.  Murdoch* t  Utier  to  Lord 
Napier.  Dr.  Impey.  PoweU's  Band-hook. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Punjab  plants. 

MEDICINAL  ACACIA.  Eng.  Acacia 
catechn. -WiUd. 

MEDINA,  a  town  of  Bahrein  island. 
See  Katty  war. 

MEDINA,  about  a  day's  journey  distant 
from  the  port  of  Jambo,  id  a  city  of  moderate 
extent,  snrronnded  with  indifferent  walls, 
and  situate  in  a  sandy  plain.  Before  the  days 
of  Mahomed,  this  oity  was  called  Fathreb, 
bat  it  was  re-named  Medinat>un-NalH,  the 
City  of  the  Prophet.  The  tomb  of  Mahomed  is 
at  Medina  and  is  held  in  respect  by  the  maho- 
medane,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  visit  it 
in  order  to  the  perfocmance  of  any  devo- 
tional exennses.  Mahomedana  attaui  much 
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importance  to,  nnd  consider  sanctity  deriva. 
ble  from,  burial  in  particular  spots,  though  the 
notion  appears  so  entirely  oontrary  to  the 
spirit  of  their  religion.  Great  namben  of 
dead  are  sent  continually  from  all  parts  of 
Persia  for  interment,  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Ali  on  the  frontier  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
The  pi>eVHiUng  idea  is  th«t,  by  being  buried 
near  a  holy  saint,  they  will  be  raised  along 
with  him  at  the  resurrection,  and  receive  his 
protection  and  countenance,  but  the  opinion 
is  certainly  heterodox.  A  similnr  idea  seems 
to  have  been  received  in  Israel  of  yore,  the  old 
prophet  of  Bethel  desired  to  be  bnried  beside 
the  man  of  God  that  came  from  Judah, 
whom  he  had  deceived  into  his  destruction, 
and  Acts  7  and  15-16  is  tn  the  Fame  effect. 
One  traveller  relates  that  he  met  a  caravan 
of  dead.  Eaoh  mnle  bore  two  dead  bodies 
slnng  like  portmanteaus  on  either  side ;  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  their  destination  their 
loathsome  burdens  must  be  in  a  shocking 
state;  for  already  the  effluvia  was  most  ob- 
noxious. A  few  of  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  some  of  the  deceased,  were  accompanying 
this  mournful  caravan  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  corpses  had  been  consigned 
to  the  muleteers,  without  any  one  else  to  look 
after  them.— Niehuhr't  Travels,  Vol.  II.  89^ 
p.  40.  See  KhaBerij,  Khaiif ;  Wahabi.  ' 

MEDI-PANDU.    Tet.  Figs. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA.  By  way  of 
eminence,  is  called  gpreat  sea.  Numb.  iv.  6, 
and  elsewhere.  In  Exod.  xxi.  31  it  was  called 
the  sea  of  the  Philistine, because  their  country 
Palestine  bordered  on  its  sbnres.  It  neparates 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. —.Bo6mson'«  TraveU 
PalesHve  and  Syria.  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

MEDJENGKliEK.  See  Karang  BoUong. 

MEDLAa 

Common  edible  Medlar. 
Keel,  Fxia. 

MEDUS,  and  Palvar  rivers,  the  modem 
Murghab. 

MEDUSA,  a  group  of  the  Aoalephe. 
Aurelis,  Pelagra,  Chiybaora  and  Gbrysopora 
are  the  more  common  genera.  They  have  the 
power  to  inflict  a  stinging  pain. — Siguier, 

MEDYA-WAR    or    Mewar.     The  cen- 
tral legioD,  a  territory  of  India  bounded  to 
the  north  by  the  Aravalli,  to  the  south  hj 
the  country  of  the  Praniara  race  of  Dhar. 
—Tod!e  Kt^attiian,  Vol.  II.  p.  8.  See  Media 
Bhumi. 
MEE.   BuBU.  Fire. 
MEE.   DuT.  Madder. 
MEEANEE.    A  Sind  village,  6  miles  on 
the  north  of  the  townofHyderabad.  Ueeanee, 
is  the  general  name  for       little  nllagw 


Talia  of  Dioaixiridfisl 
Setania  of  Pliny. 
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in  Sind'h,  populated  chiefly  by  fisbermen. 
—Bvrion's  Sind.  Vol.  II.  p.  47. 

MEBAN  MILILE.  A  Ceylon  wood, 
very  hard,  6ne,  cloBed  gi-aineil  and  heavy. 

MEB-GASS.  SiHQH.  Bassia  longifoiia. 
Willfte.    See  Mee-tree. 

MEEGONG  -  KARAPINOHBE  -  GASS. 
SiNOH.    Berftera  nitida,  Thw. 

MBE-KYAUNG-KYAT,  Bbrm.  In  Tavoy, 
a  heavy  wood,  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects. — Dr.  Wallich. 

MEEL.    Dot.  Meal. 

MEEN'A.  TheMeeiiaraceconsMtnte  alarge 
portion  of  the  popaiation  of  Rajputanah,  es- 
pecially in  the  Jeypor  country  between  Ajmir 
and  Delhi.  'Ihfij  are  supposed  to  be  relat«d  to 
the  Mhatr,  or  Mer,  or  itair  and  ont  of  their 
own  country  are  known  as  fine  powerful 
men,  principally  dacoits.  Colonel  Tod, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  says,  that  the  Meena  afford  an 
exeellenfe  practical  illustration  of  Menu's 
axiom,  that "  the  right  in  the  soil  belongs  to 
him  who  first  cleared  and  tilled  the  land.'* 
The  Bi^poot  oonqneror  claims  and  reoeires 
the  tribute  of  the  soil,  bnt  were  he  to  At- 
tempt to  euforce  more,  he  would  be  brought 
to  his  senses  by  one  of  thoir  varioiia  modes  of 
self-defence — incendiarism,  self-immolation, 
or  abandonment  of  the  lands  in  a  body. 
Throughout  India,  he  adds,  where  traces  of 
originality  yet  exist,  it  will  iuTariably  appear 
that  the  right  in  the  soil  ia  in  the  caltivator, 
who  maintains  even  in  exile  the  huk  bapota 
ca-bhom,  the  ancestral  right  to  the  land,  in 
as  decided  a  manner  as  any  freeholder  in 
£n[;land. 

TheCheeta-meena  are  a  branch  of  theMeena 
race,  from  whom  sprung  the  Mair  or  Mera 
race,  the  mountaineers  of  Rajpootaua,  one  of 
the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  whose  country 
is  styled  Mairwarrfl,  or  "  the  region  of  the 
Mair."  The  Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Meena  or 
Maina.  The  Mnir  is  alno  called  Muirote  and 
Mairawnt;  Mairwarra  is  that  portion  of  the 
Aravalli  chain  between  Komulmer  and  Aj- 
-  meer,  a  space  of  about  ninety  miles  in  lengtli 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  six  to  twenty. 
Bajpootana  rises  from  three  to  fonr  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Meera  is  a 
mountain'  in  Sanscrit ;  Mairawnt  and  Mai- 
rote  *  of  or  belonging  to  the  mountain  the 
name  of  the  Albanian  mountaineer,  Matnote, 
lias  the  same  signiBcation.  The  Mair  are  a 
branch  of  the  Cheeta^  an  imporlMnt  division 
of  the  Meena,  a  race  which  consist  of  an  many 
branches  as  their  conqnorora  the  Rajpoots. 
All  these  wild  races  have  the  vanity  to 
mingle  their  pedigree  with  that  of  their  con- 
querors, though  in  doing  so  they  stigmatize 
thenuelres.   The  Oh«eta-Meena'in  this  way 
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claim  descent  from  a  grandson  of  the  last 
Chohan  emperorof  Delhi.  Ucail  and  Anoop 
were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the  nephew  of  the 
Chohan  king,  and  the  cocoanntwas  sent  from 
Jessnlmir,  offering  princesses  of  tfaat  house 
in  marriage,  but  an  investigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  tliat  they  were 
the  issue  of  a  Meena  concubine  :  and  their 
birth  being  thus  revealed,  they  became  exiles 
from  Ajmir,  and  associates  with  their  ma- 
ternal relatives.'  TTnail  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Meena  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  of  Cheet*, 
who  occupied  the  northern  frontier  near  Aj- 
mir, became  mahomedans  abont  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
from  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created 
DawadKhan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmeer  ;  and  aa 
Athoon  WM  his  residence,  the  "Khan  of 
Athoon"  signified  the  chief  of  the  M^rote^ 
Athoon  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 
race.  Chang,  Jhnk,  and  Rajosi,  are  the 
principal  towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop 
also  took  aMenawife,  by  whom  he  faadBurra, 
whose  descendants  have  continued  true  to 
their  original  tenets.  Their  chief  places  are 
Bnrra,  Bikirawarra,  Mundilla,  &c.  The  Meena 
were  always  notorious  for  their  lawless  habits, 
and  importance  has  been  attached  to  them 
so  far  back  as  the  period  of  Beesildeo,  the 
celebrated  prince  of  Ajmir,  whom  the  hard 
Chand  states  to  have  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mission, making  them  "carry  water  in  the 
streets  of  Ajmir."  ,  Like  all  monntaineera, 
they  broke  ont  whenever  the  hands  of  power 
were  feeble.  The  Meena  of  Mawar  were  the 
prior  occupants  of  Marwar  and  Jeypoor, 
till  driven  out  by  the  Rajpoot-s.  The  moat 
powerful  clans  of  the  Marwar  Meena  found 
shelter  in  a  strip  of  country  at  the  junction 
of  Boondee,  Meywar,  Jeypoor  and  Ajmir, 
called  the  Kherar.  They  are  a  very  brave, 
bold,  race.  The  Jeypoor  Meena  in  like  man- 
ner have  their  stronghold  at  the  junction 
of  XTlwnr,  Jeypoor  and  British  districts.  In 
Serohee,  the  Meena  are  still  the  aborigines. 

The  Meena  are  active  and  energetic  and 
arc  concerned  in  most  of  the  dacoiticM  of 
Northern  India.  When  Ootonol  Tod  wrote  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Dtneteenth  century  he 
mentioned  that  on  the  borders  of  little 
Sadri,  where  the  quotas  are  posted,  is  a 
monntainons  tract  covered  with  deep  forest, 
the  abode  of  the  halfsav^^  Meena  and 
Bhil.  Mixed  with  them  are  the  estates  of 
some  vassal  chiefs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  re- 
press their  excesses.  The  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  Aravalli,  are  the  Meena  moun- 
taineers, a  robber  predatory  race.  The  hills 
are  rich  in  mineral  -prodncts,  and  enabled 
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til*  Uemr  family  loog  to  sbng^la  i^nafc 
•nperior  power  imd  to  iftise  Uioae  mi^ificent 
atraotares  which  ortiameDt  their  kingdom. 

In  Northern  Bajpootana  the  coantry  to 
the  ewb  of  Shekbawattee  u  the  chief  boraa 
of  the  plandering  Meena,  and  it  is  a  regioa 
polit.ioally  aa  well  as  naturally  fnvourable  to 
the  dacoit  and  the  thief.    Wild  hills  and  ra- 
Tinea  abonnd  in  parts  of  it.  Within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles  is  comprised  a  territory 
snhjeofc  to  no  less  than  nine  GoTernments, 
namely  a  part  of  Sbekhawattee  and  Jonra. 
watten  in  the  dominions  of  the  roaharajah  of 
JeyporBi  £oI-Poottee  belonging  to  the  raja 
of  Khetree,  bnt  held  direct  from  the  British 
GoTOmmeiit,  Dadree  to  Jhaed,  Narnonl  to 
Fattiala,  Eaate  to  Nabba,  a  portion  of  Ui- 
war,  liobaroo  and  Bikaoeer  and  Sha^eban- 
pore  where  lie  (he  Meena  settlemeDts  of  the 
district  of  Ooorgaon.    These  tracts  are  sn- 
perintMided  by  several  officers,  the  Comrais- 
aioner  of  Delhi,  the  Commissioner  of  Urabul- 
Ia  and  the  Bajpootana  Political  Agencies. 
The  Meena  are  not  of  low  caste  like  the 
Sansee,  the  Bhowree  and  other  thieving 
tribes.   A  thonsand  years  ago,  Meena  chiefs 
rnled  mnoh  of  the  territory  now  held  by  the 
mabarajah  of  Jeypore.    A  cUn  of  them  are 
Btill  the  hereditary  gaards  of  the  city  gates 
and  of  the  fort  wbiofa  holds  the  treanareB  of 
ihe  Stats.  Ahny  years  ago  Sir  W.  Sieeman 
pronounced  the  Meena  "  irreclaimable/*  and 
when  Ool.  Tounghnsband,  abont  1804,  took 
the  Berar  Police  in  hand  and  began  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  complete  success, 
the  Meena  from  the  north,  were  the  most 
formidable  class  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
The  Tbngi^ee  and  Bacoity  Department  has 
been  bringing  the  Heena  to  jastioe  ever 
since  its  operations  b^Hu,  but  special  efforts 
aad  systematic  proceedings  against  them  in 
their  homes  have  never  been  pursued  so  per- 
sistently and  vigorously  as  the  matter  re- 
quired.   An  officer  was  then  appointed  to 
conduct,  under  Gol.  Herrey's  diiection, 
operations  for  the  suppreaeion  daooity 
ihronghout  Northern  Bajpootana,  amongst 
tba  Meena,  who  in  oonaeqiunioa  of  the  late 
famine,  had  been  doubly  active  in  robbing  the 
Government  mail  and  committing  other  de- 
predations.   They  make  free  nse  of  the  rail* 
way  and  have,  it  is  said,  r^olved  in  council 
assembled  to  continne  their  mode  of  life  and 
resist  all  measores  of  repression  and  reform. 
The  Meena  to  the  north  of  Jeypore  are  not 
more  likely  to  defeat  the  object  arrived  at 
than  were  the  Parihar  Meena  to  the  south  of 
it,  whose  suppression  has  been  ifworded  by 
^e  late  Gapt  Bruce,  Political  Agent  of  Ha- 
irotee.    The  qtode  of  iHrooeeding  in  Native 
States,  when  the  ohiew  aet  at  all  agaiuft 
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robber  tribea,  is  to  drive  ttum  away  if  poni- 
ble,  and  this  was  formerly  the  system  in 

Jeypore.  But  as  Major  Beynon  in  his  report 
on  thftt  State  remarks,  the  true  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them  is  to  control  their  movementa 
at  their  homes,  where  they  rarely  commit 
depredations.  The  snocessful  plan  pursned 
against  the  Parihar,  was  to  hold  the  head- 
men responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  Mee- 
na in  their  villages.  None  conld  absent 
themselves  from  their  respective  villages 
without  a  leave  certificate,  or  if  any  did  so 
they  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  punished. 
This  system  of  contronl  haa  not  been  regu- 
larly introduced  into  any  of  the  villages  <i£ 
Jeypore  or  the  territory  adjoining,  bnt  with 
the  aid  of  the  Political  Agent  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  dacoity  euppression  officer  it 
might  be  done  efficiently  in  the  adjoining 
pergannah  of  Shhbjehanpore  in  Goorgaou, 
where  many  of  the  worst  disposed  Meena 
live.  Mr.  OampheUf  p.  45.  Colonel  Brooke,  in 
iMeris,  Tod's  Bajasihan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  681. 
Vol.  IT.  p.  612,  672.     See  Med. 

MKENA,  a  term  commonly  used  in  the 
Punjab,  expressive  of  contempt  or  opprobri- 
um.—Cunning  Aam'«  Hut.  c/  Cie  Sikfu,  p.  57. 

MKBNABAN  Buau.  is  called  Monlmeiu 
Lancewood,  and  ia  useful  for  handles  of  tools, 
but  it  is  not  equal  to  lanoewood  in  elasticity. 
Major  Benaon  thinks  its  qnalities  have  beeai 
generally  overrated,  besides,  it  ia  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  inseota. 

MEENA-BAZAB  or  Mina  Baaar,  HiBa. 
An  exhibition. 

MBEONG  TOOTOOL,  Mal4t  of  Jav. 
Felis  pardus.    Linn.  Temm.  Sykes. 

MEEP-THUA-BAN.  Bdbm.  In  Tavoy, 
a  small  sised,  compnct,  fp^j  wood  :  used 
for  handles,  &o. — Dr.  WalUch. 

MEER.  A  title  by  which  the  Syeda  the 
descendants  of  Mahomed,  are  celled. 

MEERA  BAI,wa8  a  daughter  of  theBahtor 
of  Mairtot  the  first  of  the  clana  of  Marwar, 
and  the  wife  of  rana  Koombboo  of  Chitor, 
she  lived  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteen^ 
century,  and  waa  celebrated  fiv  her  beauty 
and  her  romantio  piety.  She  was  a  poetess, 
and  soma  of  her  odes  and  hymns  to  Krishna 
are  yet  admired  and  supposed  to  equnl  iu 
merit  thoAe  of  Jayadeva,  she  visited  all  the 
shrines  of  Krishna  from  the  Jumna  toGuzerat. 

MEKB  ALUM.    Bee  Hyderabad. 

MEEBAN  MOHI-OOD-DON.  Saa  Bus- 
tageer. 

MEEBANZYE.  In  continuation  of  the 
Kohat  Palley  there  runs  the  valley  of  Bnn- 
goo,  or  Hangoo,  twenty  miles  long  by  two  or 
three  broad,  which  opena  into  the  plaina  of 
Ueeranay&This  latter  plain,  abont  nine  anilea 
aqnara,  and  bounded  ou  the  aonth-west  by 
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the  Khoornm  river,  scarcely  twenty  miles 
distant  from  where  it  emerges  into  the  Ban- 
noo  plain,  is  held  by  seven  fortified  villages. 
The  Zymosbt  Affghan  are  a  small,  bnt  brave 
tribe,  numbering  about  5,000  figbtingmen, 
some  of  whom  are  v/ell  mounted.  They  in- 
habit a  valley  leading  from  westein  Meeran- 
«ye  onward,  towards  the  crent  of  a  range 
called  the  "  Powar  Kotha.1."  Their  country 
of  right  belongs  to  the  Cabul  kingdom. 
They  are  usually  ready  to  combine  for  mis- 
chief with  the  Toorea  and  Ornkzye,  and  to 
threaten  Meeranzye;  they  bold  some  land 
in  the  plains,  which  holding  affords  some 
pledge  for  their  good  behaviour. — Seeord-a  of 
ike  Qovernment  of  India,  See  Khyber. 
MEERAPA-KAILLU.  Tkl.  OapBicom. 
MEERASDAK.  A  term  in  nse  amongst 
the  Bombay  revenoe  of&cers,  signifying  a 
hereditary  occupant  of  land,  whom  Govern- 
ment cannot  displace  so  long  as  he  pays  the 
appointed  assessment  on  hie  field, 

MEER  JAFIE,  to  meet  bis  pecuniary 
engagements,  had  recourse  to  the  aevei-est 
«zAOtions.  He  resigned  himself  to  unworthy 
laTorites ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  depose 
him  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Meer  Kaaim 
AH  ^an,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed on  27th  September  1760,  by  which  the 
British  obtained  possession  of  Bardwan, 
Hidnapore,  and  Chittagong.  Serions  dis- 
putes arose  between  Meer  Kasim  and  the 
British  regarding  the  right  of  the  servants  of 
the  E.  I.  Company  to  trade  and  t,o  have  their 
goods  passed  free  of  duty  and  which  led  at 
last  to  war.  In  1764  Meer  Jaffir  agreed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sums  for  which  he  bad  contract- 
ed in  a  recent  treaty,  to  pay  five  lakhs  a 
month  towards  the  expense  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  against  the  vizir  of  Oudh, 
■oloug  as  it  lasted.  Meer  Jaffir  died  in 
January  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nnjam-u^-Dowla,  with  whom  a  new  treaty 
was  formed,  by  which  the  Company  took  the 
military  defence  of  the  country  entirely  into 
its  own  htinds,  and  among  other  conditions 
the  nabob  bound  himself  to  appoint,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Governorand  Council,  a  depu- 
ty to  conduct  the  Government,  and  not  to  be 
removed  without  the  conEent  of  the  conncil. 

MEERSOHATJM,  a  mineral  belonging  to 
the  series  of  silicates  of  magnesia.  It  is 
dnll-wbite,  opaque,  and  earthy,  nearly  like 
clay.  Its  bardneas  is  2'0,  and  specific  gra- 
yiiy  2*6  to  8  4.  A  variety  from  4-natolia, 
analvaed  by  Thompson,  gave  in  100  parts. 
SiU(»s  ...  42  0  Water, ...  28-0|Alainina,2.0 
Magnesia,  30*5  Lime....  '  2'3{ 

When  heated  it  gives  out  water  and  a  fetid 
amell,  and  becomes  hard  and  perfectly  white, 
yrbea  first  dug  np  it  baa  a  greai^  fee),  like 
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soap,  and  on  this  account  it  used  by  Ai 
Tartars  in  washing  their  liuni.  It  is  knovi 
in  Enrope  from  its  being  made  use  i 
Turkey  to  make  the  bowls  of  tobacccvpips 
which  are  hence  called  meerf<chaan),  u 
are  imported  into  Germany  where  tt^  Ml 
softened  in  tallow  and  wax,  and  Um  pobi 
ed. — Dana,  Mineralogy. 

MEERTTT,  a  town  and  military  ouM 
ment  tn  the  north-west  of  India. 

MEERZA.  PiBB  When  placed  sfter 
name  siguifira  a  prince,  as  Mahomed  U 
Meensa  ;  Hassan  AH  Meeraa ;  it  is  I 
rived  from  the  Persian  componod  wo 
"  ameerzadeh,"  bom  of  a  chief  or  jam 
When  prefixed  to  the  name,  as  HeenaUna 
Meerza  Hnssnn,  &c.,  it  signifies  a  nmi 
learning,  or  of  the  pen,  a  man  whneeoecoj 
tion  is  to  write,  and  whose  habits  of  Kfei 
civil. — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Voll 
p.  41J.  Fraser'i  Journey  into  KhoTasan,^.^ 

MEERZADA  an  honorary  title  of 
medans.  j 
MEESEE,  a  dentifrice  :  nteesee  du, ' 
box  for  holding  meesee. 
MEET,  Mah.  Salt. 

MEET.GNYOO,  Bobm.    A  frait  tm 
Amherst,  witii  a  red  coionred,  useful, 
heavy,  wood :  It  is  probably  a  speens 
Acacia. 

MEETHA,  Hnro.  a  preparation  o( 

nite  root. 

MEETHA  KADHOO.  Hind. 

Cncarbita  Fepo.  (  8we«t  Pninplda. 
This  is  grown  like  all  the  other  epsd 
and  if  hung  op  in  a  dry  ptsce  is  an  eU 
lent  store  vegetable,  keeping  for 
m  onth.s . — RiddeU. 

MEETHA-KAKARAKGA.  BncaHdl 
Averrhoa  carnmbola. 

MEETHA  NIHBU,  Hind,  Limas.  Ottf 
aoida  properly  Mitha  nimbo. 
MEETHA  POI4AOO.    Vide  Pnlaoo. 
MEETHA  TEETHA.  Hun).  A 
ration  of  aconite  root. 

MEETHA  TIL-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Oil 
Sesamum  orientale. — Hwd. 

MEETHBB.  Hiso.  Trigonella  foBO* 
groecum ,  Fnnu  greek,  a  sni  al  1 
commonly  cultivated  in  India  daring  thee 
season.  The  greens  are  used  by  the  nati' 
and  the  seed  in  carries.  It  is  sown  his 
other  common  greens. — Sdddell. 

MER  TREE,  of  Ceylon,  Ba^sia  longifti 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  affords  a  gii 
slielter,  and  yields  a  nsefol  pungent  oil. 
fiowera  have  au  nnpleasant  smell,  tbey 
white,  and  fall  so  tffauindantly  on  iht  gran 
as  i-o  give  an  appearance  of  snow. 

MEGAGBPHALON  RUBRIPB8, 
Maleo,  deposits  ita  e^a^  the  looae 
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th«  MA  beach,  in  hole*  just  above  high- water 
mark ;  the  Temale  lays  one  large  egg, 
which  slie  covers  over  and  retama  to  the 
forest  ;  bat  manj  birdR  lay  in  the  mme 
hole.  A  dozen  egf{^  often  fouod  to* 
gether.  One  egg  tllla  an  ordinary  tea-cap, 
from  4  to  45  incliea  long,  and  2^  to  2|  wide. 
They  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  ranch  songht 
after.  The  beo-bird  takes  no  farther  care  of 
tibe  e^S)  which  the  yoanj;^  bird  breaks 
ihrongh  abont  the  13th  day  and  mns  at  once 
to  the  foreAt.  Each  hen  lays  six  or  eight 
flgga  in  the  season  of  two  or  three  months. — 
Profe$9or  Sikmore'a  TraveU,  pp  101  to  37S. 
WtUlaea'g  Malay  AroJtipelago,  Vol.  i..  p.  175. 

HEGACHILE.  The  Ieaf-ontt«rbee.  Their 
nests  are  to  be  fonnd  in  thonflands  in  the 
olifis  of  the  hills  of  rho  Sonne  valley  with 
Tnayflies,  caddis-worms,  spiders,  and  many 
predoceooB  beeblje. — Hooker  Him:  Jour.^  Vol. 
1.  p.  53. 

MEGADERMA.  LYRA.  This  bat  is  the 
M.  oarnatica  of  Mr.  JBUiot  and  seems  tu  be 
very  generally  diffaued  thronghout  India, 
being  replaced  in  the  Malay  coantries  by  M. 
spasmaand  farther  east  by  the  newly  describ- 
ed M.  phillippinensis,  Waterkouae,  P.  Z.  S. 
1843  p.  69,  while  in  Africa  it  is  represented 
hy  the  U.  frons.— ifr.  Blyth'a  R^ort  See 
Cheiroptera. 

MEGADEBMA  SGHISTACBA.  Slaty 
bine  Megaderme. 

MEGADBRMA  SPAS.  Cheiroptera. 

MEGADEBMA  EADIATUM.  A  mol- 
Inao  of  the  rivers  of  India  and  OeyloD.  See 
Teneride.  Mollnsca. 

MEGALAIMA  XNDICA,  Latham 

3f.  Philippensiv  ear.  Lath.   I        H.  Indioa,  Lath. 
Greater  red-headed  barbet.  |  Coppersmith. 

The  incessant  call  of  this  bird  resembles 
the  blows  of  a  smith  hammering  a  cauldron. 
There  ue  several  species  of  this  genns, 
▼ia.  M.  Bavifrons,  M.  mbrirnpilla,  and  M. 
Zeylanica.  Jerdom,  Birds  of  India  Tennent, 
Sket.  Nat.  Eiai  p.  242.   See  Birds. 

MBGALAMID^.  a  family  of  birds  com- 

SriRing2gen.  Id  sp.  viz.,  14  Megalaima ;  1 
[egnlorhyuchns.  See  Birds. 
MBGAM  PATTOO.  See  Salt. 
.  MEGAPODlOiB.  A  family  of  Gallina- 
«ions  birds,  fonnd  in  Anstralia,  and  its 
sarronndiTig  islands,  as  far  west  as  the 
Philippines  and  tbe  N.  W.  of  Borneo. 
They  bnry  their  eggs  in  sand,  earth  or 
mbbish  and  leave  them  to  be  hatoh- 
ad  by  tiie  sua  or  by  fermentation.  They 
have  large  feet  and  long  curved  claws,  and 
moat  of  them  rake  together  mbbish,  dead 
leaves,  sticks  and  stones,  esrth  and  rotten 
wood,  nniil  they  form  a  moand  often  six  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  aeross,  in  the  middle  of 
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'  which  th^  bury  their  eggs.  Tbe  are 
as  large  as  those  of  a  swan,  and  of  a  brick 

red  colour,  and  are  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy. The  natives  are  able  to  say  whether 
eggs  lie  in  the  moands  and  they  rob  them 
eagerly.  It  said  that  a  number  of  these  birds 
unite  to  make  a  mound  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
it,  and  40  or  50  are  found  in  one  heap.  The 
mounds  are  found  in  dense  thickets.  Tbe 
species  of  the  Megapodidra  in  Lombok  is  as 
large  as  a  hen,  and  entirety  of  a  dark  hne 
with  brown  tints.  It  cat£  fallen  fruitii,  earth 
worms,  snails,  and  ceutepedes,  bat  the  Oesh 
is  white  and  when  properly  cooked  well  fla- 
voured.—IJ'oWace  154,  156.  SeeGallus. 

MKGAPODIUS,  or  Leipoa,  is  called  by 
the  natives  of  Borneo  by  the  very  appropri- 
ate uame  of  Menambun  (from  Tambun,  to 
pile,  to  heap  np.)  Cue  nest,  or  heap,  was 
found  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  sand,  and 
was  formed  over  a  fallen  Am  or  Casaarina 
tree  and  covered,  but  not  densely,  with 
shmbs.  The  pile  was  sixty  feet  in  oiroam- 
ference.  These  birds  lay  most  dispropor- 
tionately lai^  and  thin-shelled  ^^and  the 
young  comes  forth  ftom  them  well-plnmed 
and  snffioimtly  advanced  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  Tbe  U^apodins  nicobarensis 
has  not  hitberto  been  met  with  excepting  in 
the  Nioohars,  but  would  appear  to  be  "com-, 
mon  on  all  the  islands"  of  that  group,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  personal  observation  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Barbe,  p.  351-2.— Esppcl't  Ind.  Arch-. 
Vol.  II,  p.  120. 

MEGAPODIUS  CUMINGII  ooonrs  in 
Labnan. 

MEGASPIRA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
MEGAPTEKA  KUZIBA,  a  finner  whale 
of  the  Japanese  Seas.  The  Finuers  are 

Ifegaptera  Knsira.  The  Kusira.  It  in- 
habit«  the  Japanese  Seas. 

Physalis  iwast.  The  Japan  Finner.  It  is 
very  rare.  In  1760  one,  25  feet  long,  was 
cast  ashore  at  Kii. 

PhynaHs  antarticufl.  Gray  Inhabits  the 
New  Zealand  seas. 

Physalis  Brazilionsia.  Bahia  Finner  was 
bnmght  from  Bahia. 

Physalis  australis.    The  sontfaem  Finner, 
inhabits  the  sens  of  the  Falkland  islands.- 
See  Mammalia,  Whales. 

MEGASTHENES,  the  envcff  sent  by  Se- 
leacus  Nioator,  one  of  the  immediate  sucees- 
snrs  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Sandracottns,  the  Chandra- gnptA 
of  India.  Megasthenes  was  perhaps  the  first 
European  who  had  ever  beheld  the  Ganges. 
He  dwelt  for  several  years  in  Palibrotha,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  a  city  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Pates, 
at  the  ooBfiueno&of  tbe  Soup,  and  afterwards. 
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wrote  an  aoeontit  of  ths  conntry,  wbiol!, 
thotigli  now  lost,  has  probably  been  trani- 
TDitted  to  us  pretty  cloBely  in  the  narratives 
of  Diod6ms  SicnluB,  Sirabo  and  An  ian.  Yet 
tboQgh  his  minater  details  seem,  nay,  in  ma- 
ny respects  are,— totally  undeserriiig  of  cre- 
dit, his  general  dencription  of  India  mfcy, 
cnriously  enough,  be  commended  for  its  ao- 
cnmcy.  Moreover  it.  is  to  OneBicritas,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Megasfchenes,  that  we  are 
indebt«d  for  the  eaHiest  aceonnt  of  Ceylon  or 
Taprobane.  From  him  we  first  hear  of  its 
ti'ained  elephants,  its  pearls  and  its  gold. 
Hegasthenes  maintained  firiendly  relations 
at  the  Court  of  Palibrotba,  between  Syria 
and  fndia  and  effected  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. Hisjonma^  names  as  riveni  Cainos, 
the  Cane ;  CuRSoaaue,  Cosa  or  Coss  ;  Sonus, 
Soane;  Condochates,  Gnndack ;  Sambns, 
Bambul  or  Chambat;  Agoramis,  Gogra; 
Commenses,  Caramnsssa,  «kc  Ao. 

Diamachns  was  the  next  Greek  ambas- 
sador after  Megasthenes. — dd.  Rev,  1868. 
Kennell's  Memoir,  p.  80.  Bjormijema's  Bri- 
iish  Empire  in  the  East.  See  India.  Inscrip- 
tions, Soylax.  Shaman. 

MEGEONE,  BoBH.  In  Tavoy,  a  large  tree 
Qsed  in  building. — Dr.  Wallich. 

UEOHA,  See  Horaoe  Hayraan  Wilson. 

UEGHA-NADA,  Sahs.  from  megfaa  a 
dood,  and  nada,  a  sonad. 

MEOHA-NAT'HA,  Sams,  from  megha,  a 
idoad,  and  nat'ha,  a  lord. 

MEGH  BUTA,  See  Singbpo. 

HEGILA,  See  Gorchoms  olitoriTU. 

MEGHUSAI  >\MA,  See  lodra. 

MEGHA^VAHANA,  S&hb.  vahana,  a 
vehicle. 

MEQNA,  a  river  of  Bengal,  runs  near 
Bhowany  gunj  in  Dncoa. 

MEHAL  or  Kainth,  wild  pear,  an  apple 
of  tbehillrt,  Pyrns  baccafA,  Pyras  variolosa. 

MAHAL,  properly  Mahal,  a  piilaoe,  a  dis- 
trict. The  Tribntary  Mahals  form  a  district 
in  Central  India.  Tho  CommiBeionem  ooald 
give  no  details  of  the  effect  of  the  &miae  of 
A.  D.  1867,  in  these  .districts.  Mohnr- 
'  bhnnj  is  a  very  large  territory  oovering  an 
area  of  upwards  of  4,000  square  miles,  nnd 
the  greatur  part  of  this  tract  must  be  includ- 
ed iu  the  area  of  moAi  severe  snffering ;  bat 
the  ronghest  approximate  estimate  of  the 
mortality  cannot  be  given. 

MEHAN  of  Kaln,  Ulmos  oampesbu, 
the  elm. 

MEHDI,  the  twelfth  and  last  Imam, 
Uabomed,  snroamed  Mehdi;  i.e.,  director 
and  leader,  the  Persiaos  believe  to  be  still 
idive,  and  that  he  will  reappear  with  Eliaf 
the  prc^tbet  on  the  second  coming  of  Jeans 
Christ.  Tike  Mehdavi  or  Ghair  Mohdi  a» 


MRmtANDAfi. 
not  a  race  but  a  smidl  mafaomadMi  i«sfc, 

thoagh  mostly  Patfaans,  who  beKeve  that  a 
religions  man,  who  was  bom  in  Jonepor 
in  the  16th  century  was  Mehdi,  or  the  pro- 
phet Etias  on  his  second  coming,  and  they  are 
styled  Gliair  or  "  withont"  Mehdi,  beonaaa 
he  has,  in  their  belief,  oome  and  gone,  ifar- 
klot,  Qamon-i-Islam. 

MEHIDPUa,  battle  fonght  on  the  21st 
December  1817.  See  Mahratta  Governments 
in  India.   Statistics  of  Battles. 

MEHINTELAI,  the  Monntain  without 
fear,"  in  Ceylon,  is  a  precipitoos  rook  abiMBt 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-easi  of 
Anarajapoora,  botoonneoted  with  the  an- 
cient city  in  the  time  of  the  kings  hy  one 
oontinnoos  street,  along  which  were  oondcet- 
ed  the  solemn  prooeesions  of  the  bod'hist 
priests.  The  ascent  to  the  snmmit  is  effect- 
ed by  a  series  of  stone  steps,  about  two  thon- 
sand  in  nnmber,  winding  past  the  rains  of 
former  buildings,  tem^es,  dagobaa,  mud 
shrines;  and  on  the  loftiest  peak,  which  oom- 
mands  a  view  over  the  focest  oonnby  be- 
neath to  the  very  verge  of  the  horison,  Uiere 
exists  one  of  those  prodigious  stmctarvs  of 
brickwork,  under  which  is  deposited  a  aaint- 
ed  relic  of  Buddha— a  hair  which  grew  on  a 
mole  between  his  eyebrows.  With  mA 
veneration  hara  the  Singhalese  been  aeens- 
tomed  to  regard  this  saored  mountain,  ^at 
every  crag  has  some  tradition,  and  every  n>ck 
has  been  scarped  into  sites  for  religious 
buildings,  amidst  the  mins  of  which  are  to 
be  traced  the  fragments  of  bro^n  statnea, 
and  insonptiuns  in  the  Nagari  obaracter,  tbe 
most  ancient  in  which  tlie  dialect  of  Pali  has 
been  written.  The  ruins  of  Anarajapoora, 
form  one  of  the  most  connpicuons  objecta  in 
tbe  grand  panorama  which  is  brii^  horn 
MehiiitelaL  They  oover  an  oztent  of  ground 
equal  to  sixteen  miles  square,  once  sunonnd* 
ed  by  a  wall  sixty-foar  mites  in  ciranso- 
ference.  The  city  is  to  be  fonnd  on  the  map 
of  Ptolemy,  in  its  proper  site  and  ancimt 
name,  Annrograaunnm. — Tmnum^g  Oftnili- 
anity  >n  Oeylon^  p,  33$. 

MEHL.'Gbk.  MeaL  . 

MEUMAIf,  a  mahomedan  sect,  numerous 
about  Hyderabad,  Sehwan  and  EamwAL 
They  are  largely  engaged  iu  trade,  and  am 
a  quiet  race.  They  are  ocmvwti  to  moh^ 
medanism.  See  Hahman. 

MEHMANDAR,  from  the  Penian  word 
"  mebman"  a  guest,  means  a  host,  bat  is  tba 
term  applied  to  a  peroon  appointed  on  tha 
part  of  government  to  attend  npon,  and  sap- 
ply  the  wants  of  strangers,  while  traveUing 
throngh  the  connby*  This  enstora  is  most 
pariaonlarty  observed  iowsnh  «U  nmhmirta- 
dm  tnm.  foveign  powen.   Ths  pnn:inoo 
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HEIACOSHBHA. 

libm  farniabed  is  called  soorBst ;  and  it  forrnn 
one  <^the  most  grievoaa  parte  of  th«  saade- 
ntt  or  irregntar  taxes ;  for  it  is  olftimed  nob 
only  by  stiwgers,  but  bj  all  great  men,  or 
messengers  traTelling  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  is  levied  with  extreme  severity. 

UBimlly  on  his  arrival  at  a  town  or  village, 
the  mehmandar  sends  for  the  mayor,  the  Ket. 
Ehadfl,  to  whom  he  briefly  gives  hie  orders 
to  faniiah  the  artioUs  reqoirad,  and,  hj  vay 
of  oommenemBenti,  instala  himself  in  tibe 
beet  hoase  ia  the  place ;  he  then  prooeeds  to 
the  mosque  or  principal  square.— terrier 
JoMTik,  yp.  47.  Fnuar'a  Jarnn.  imto  SAorofon, 
p.  88. 

MEHMODEH,  Hdid.  CkmTolTaliu  bomd. 
monia,  Linn. 

MEHHASANT,  a  Balaoh  tribe  who  have 
branches  in  Seistan,  and  the  hills  of  Lnris- 
tan. 

MSHNDI,  Hind.  Lawscmia  alba,  ibe  hen- 
na of  the  Persians,  an  important  dye-BtnfT, 
and  Uie  distilled  vater  of  itn  flowers  is  nsed 
as  a  perfume.  The  mahomedan  women  in 
A«ia  oee  the  ehoots  for  dying  tbor  nails  red, 
and  the  manes  and  tails  horaea  are  also 
stained  red  ia  tbe  suae  manner.  l%e  soles 
of  the  feet  also  are  stuned  with  the  red 
jnioe  of  tbe  IMindi.  Hehndi  is  also  a 
term  applied  toEilsboltziapolystaohya.  Zksx- 
gli  mehndi,  is  Ammannia  aaricnlata,  Vila- 
jati  mehndi,  is  Myrtas  oommonis. 

MfiHKA  a  forest  in  Hazara  from  which 
the  following  timbers  were  sent  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1862. 


Walniit. 

TOOD. 

Bear. 
ABh. 
Been. 
¥ew 
Kayia 

Kr  Finn  loofrUbUa 
Kslaaath.  Ceranu 


Jaglang 
Cfldntla 

Piuu  loDgifoli* 
Fruxinoa. 
Quercus 


Olive 

BnrooiiffS 

Umloke 

Mulbenj 

Loon.  cjroB 

Enogar  or  EnUcer. 

Fnzmns. 
Dear  or  Dsodar. 

■Gedms  deodara. 


MKHRAWUN.  A  brother  of  Ravan,  who, 
in  the  war  of  Lanka,  by  a  snrprise,  took  Ra- 
ma and  Laksbmana  prisonera,  and  carried 
them  to  Fatala  (or  hell),  from  whence  they 
were  released  by  Hanmnaa  as  ihey  were 
to  be  saoriBoed. 

MEHTAR,  HiHD.  Bhangarbij. 

11EHTA&,  BiKD.  Mak.  a  hereditary  vil- 
officer.  A  man  who  follows  the  loWeflfc 
menial  offices,  a  sweeper,  a  scaTenger.  The 
term  originally  means  a  prince,  and  is  used 
xnmioaUy,'  la  Gattaok,  the  mehtar  is  some- 
times a  slave. 

KGHUNT,  a  eottnnaod«p  the  asoetio 
warrioxi  of  -Mewar,  tbe  chief  monk  or  abbot 
of  a  hinda  moDastery  properlj  Hahant. 

MEI,  Fbbs.  Wine. 

USLAOOSHEUA  aFMa4pooMma  idaMis, 


a  gTonp  on  the  east  ooant  of  Formosa,  lying 
between  24*  4  and  25"  6  N.  and  122" 
52^  and  125**  30  B.  the  weetemidlands  are 
named  Kon-mi,  Koo-kien-sanandPa-tching- 
sHTt,  and  the  island  of  Ty-pin-san  lies  on  its 
eastern  edge. — Hor$hvfrgk.    See  India. 

MBIDZ.  P..L.  Copper. 

MEI-THEI-LEI,  the  valley  of  Mtmiporeis 
called  by  theMnnniporee  people  Meitheilei 
pak.  Tbe  Barmeae  call  it  Ka-the,  the  Bengiu 
lees  Moglfii,  and  AHsamese  Uekle.  The  area 
of  the  wliole  Mannipar  territory  is  about  7,000 
square  miles,  and  that  of  the  oentrat  vall^ 
abont  650.  Mnch  of  the  valley  is  at  all  sea> 
sons  covered  with  water.  It  seems  indeed  at 
one  time  to  have  formed  a  large  lake,  and 
the  piece  of  water  in  the  eooth  called  the 
liogtok,  appears  to  be  the  nnfilled  bat  rapid- 
ly filling,  remnant  of  it  From  the  most  cre- 
dible traditions,  the  valley  appeara  original' 
ly  to  have  been  occupied  by  seToral  tribes, 
the  principal  of  which  were  named  Ejoomal, 
Loonng,  MoiaDg  and  Meithi,  all  of  whom 
came  from  different  directions.  For  a  timet 
the  Koomnl  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful,  and  mr  its  declension,  the  Moip* 
ang  tribe.  Of  the  popnlation,  composed  of 
different  classes,  tbe  principal  is  the  Mdtheif 
next  the  Poongnai,  after  whom  the  Tengkal, 
the  Ayokfrn,  the  £ei,  the  Loee  and  Hnsaal- 
man.  The  Mnithei  popnlation  is  divided  into 
fonr  parts  called  "  Punnah,"  which  are  de- 
signated in  the  order  of  their  seniority  "  Ka- 
pbnm,"  "Lai  pham,"  "AbuUoop"  and  "Ni- 
haroop."  The  Loee  population  consiaba  of 
people  who  pay  tribute,  and  in  considered  so 
inferior  that  the  name  Mei-the  is  not  given  to 
it.  The  marshen  of  the  south  in  the  vioinity 
of  the  Lt^ftak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of 
a  formid^le  siae,  and  tbe  whole  valley  of 
Mnnnipore  is  maoh  infested  by  the  serpnit 
tribe.  Borne  of  them  are  exceedingly  active 
and  bold,  as  the  Tanglei.  It  is  fond  of  as- 
cending bamboos,  along  the  branches  of 
which  it  moves  wiWi  great  velocity,  and  if 
enraged,  throws  itself  from  an  extraordinary 
height  "opon  the  object  of  its  anger.  Its  bite 
is  said  ttt-be  moi-twl.  Thi!«,  added  to  its  great 
activity  and  fierceness  makes  the  Tanglei  an 
object  of  much  terror. — HoCulloch't  Keeorda 
Ooverwneni  of  India,  Foreign  Departmenl, 
p.  103.    See  Khutri. 

MEIH  TAOU,  a  gwrap  of  islands  in  the 
Qalf  of  Pe-tche-lee. 

HBI-JIK,  OHiir.  A  matdbnaker,  a  go  be- 
tween, a  middle-man. 

MGI-KWE— HWA,  Obtv.  Bobs. 

MBILAZZO  DI  ZUCCHEKO,  It.  Ho- 
lassex. 

MEIL  DE  AZUCAE,  Sp.  MolaBses. 
MBIM,  Tav.  Fish. 
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HETNAM,  a  river  which  diBembogDes  in- 
to the  Gnir  of  SiniD.  The  area  of  the  valley 
of  the  Meinam  has  been  estimated  by  some 
anthoritieB  at  aboat  12,000  RQoare  miles,  bat 
thiR  extent  probably  embraces  only  that  al- 
luvial portion  of  the  soil  which  is  visited  by 
the  annual  innndations.  The  Meinam  has 
its  source  in  the  monntainn  of  Yunnan  in 
Chins,  at  a  distance  of  about  600  miles 
from  its  month.  It  receives  many  tributa- 
ries in  its  course,  divides  itself  after  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Phifcsalok  branch,  and 
af^in  unites  above  Bangkok,  where*  with  a 
depth  of  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  it  rolls 
its  magnificent  tide  into  the  Galf  of  Siam. 
Menam  in  Siamese  is  a  generic  name  for 
river ;  and  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Bangkok 
nver  another  meaning  given,  however,  is 
mother  of  waters.  The  true  name  of  the 
Bangkok  river  is  '  Menam  Chan  Phya,'  but 
it  has  become  obsolete.  At  the  present 
time,  the  river  is  only  navigable  to  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  abont  thirty  leagues.  It  disem- 
bogues itself  through  its  three  mouths  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  eight  hundred'  miles. — Boming'* 
Siam.  Vol.  I,  p.  1— 10. 

MEINDBAO.    See  Ehatri. 

MEIN-6A,  BvMf.    Cynometra,  species. 

-  MGINI.  Hind.    Crotalaria  bnrhia. 

-  MBISAKSHI,  HiHD.  Tam.  Amyris  com- 
miphora.   Its  gnm,  is  the  bdellium. 

•  MBIKONG.  A  large  river  which  flows 
through  tiie  eastern  side  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  said  to  be  more  than  2,200 
miles  long,  but  much  interrapted  by  shal- 
lows atid  sand  banks  at  its  month.  In  the 
Lusiad  it  is  noticed  thus ; 

See  thro'  Cambodia  Meikon's  river  goes, 

Well  named  Iho  Capttun  of  the  waters,  while 

So  many  a  Bammer  tribntarj  flows 

To  spread  its  Soode  apoa  the  sands,  as  Nile 

Innodatea  its  green  banks. 

In  the  Ii-awadt  and  Meikong  basins,  there 
are  remnants  of  tribes  strongly  distinguished 
from  the  predominant  races  and  tending, 
with  the  evidence  of  langnage,  to  show  that 
tiie  ethnic  hist(«y  of  Ulrra-India  is  very  an- 
cient and  has  ondergone  repeated  revolu- 
tions. One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
£a-Kyen.  They  are  described  as  being  in 
their  appearance  not  Mongolian  and  totally 
different  from  the  snrroandiug  Sban,  Bur- 
mese and  Cliinese  races.  The  Moi  or 
Ka-moi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mekong, 
are  said  to  be  black  savages,  with  negro  fea- 
tures- They  occupy  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Anam  chain  towards  Kamboja,  and  ap- 
pear to  extend  norUiwards  along  these 
mountains,  marching  wil^  the  Lan  on  the 
westwai-d.   The  Kam^cgam  style  them  £ha- 


MEERAN. 

men.  They  are  the  Eo-men  of  Leydoi  a&d 
the  Khamen  of  GtntzlafP.   On  the  same  nn« 

of  the  Meikong  basin,  bat  towards  the  aen, 
between  U  ^  and  12  N.  L.  a  hill  tribe, 
called  Chong,  preserve  more  of  the  aocieni 
Australo-Titmulian  character  than  the  anr^ 
rounding  tribes.  In  the  Chong,  the  hair, 
instead  of  being  stiff  or  harsh  as  in  the 
Mongolunn,  Tibetan  and  prevalent  Ultra- 
iudian  and  Malaya-Folynesian  races,  is  com- 
paratively soft,  the  features  are  much  more 
prominent  and  the  beard  is  fuller. — Bowrtng^s 
Sianif  Vol.  II.  p.  28.  Mr.  Logon  in  the  Jbura. 
Ind.  Arehip.  See  India,  Earen,  £akn,  Kakna, 
Ebo,  Eambogia. 

MEKADO,  the  spiritnal  ruler  of  Japan. 

MEEANADA,  Sahs.  Amarantns  campes- 
tris. 

MGKHCK.  BiNO.  also  Mekhnn-sfairin 
HiKD.  Canavalia  glndiafca.— D.  0. 

MEEEA.  See  Mecca.  Somal ;  Beer-ns. 
Somal. 

MEEEAH  SABZAH.  Ddk.  Balm.  Mdis- 
sa  o€Gcina1is,  var. 

M  EE-LBN,  BvjiM.  GJarcinia  apeciaaa, 
WaU. 

Pa'^ay  theing,  Burh.  |  Pa-ra-wa,  BDax. 

MEEKAN,  a  prorinoe  of  Belafdiistaa 
diversified  by  mountain  and  desert,  airettdi- 
iug  westward  along  the  coast.  It  is  the 
anoient  Gedroaia  and  it  extends  along  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Jask  to  the  bordors 
of  Sindh  which  bounds  it  on  the  ea«t :  on  tiie 
West  and  N.  W.,  it  has  Eerman ;  and  on  the 
North,  Seistan  and  Arokaje.  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  his  oonqn&sts  in  N.  W.  India, 
returned  through  this  province;  and  the 
suffering  of  his  army  from  want  of  water 
and  provinonB,  gives  ua  a  most  disadvan- 
tageous idea  uf  the  country,  which  has  been 
represented  as  unfertile  and  fall  of  deeerta. 
There  are,  in  Mekran,  oyclopeau  Rtractnrea 
raised  by  some  unknown  prior  race.  They 
are  called  Ghorbasta  or  Gborband  and  bear 
a  resemblance  to-  the  cyitlopeao  remains  of 
Europe.  They  are  built  across  ravines  to 
form  tanks  and  on  the  declivities  of  moan- 
tains  to  distribute  the  water.  Tbey  have 
been  constructed  by  anagricuUnral  race  who, 
on  entering  it,  had  forseen  that  the  ooantry 
would  not  otherwise  support  them  and  the 
race  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Cook  to  have  beea 
Pelasgi  or  a  people  with  kindred  habits. 
Arrian.  says  tha!t  the  fishermen  on  th» 
coast  of  Gedrosia  lived  in  small  huts,  whose 
walls  were  composed  of  sea-shells  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  their  roo&  of  fish  bones,  the 
back  bones  serving  instead  of  rafters. 

The  present  population  of  Mekran  is 
formed  of  many  d^erent  tribes  and  inde- 
pendent  chiefs  of  which  tiie  Balach  are  the 
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MBLALEUCON  CAJAPUTI. 

moat  unnwroas :  a  toiddle  aized  race  of  men, 
spare  masoalar,  and  aclive,  aud  armed  wito 
a  matofalook,  s'word,  shield,  and  dagger. 
Q'he  Romnion  langURge  of  the  country  is  a 
oorrnpt  Persian,  mixed  with  Sicdi,  and  the 
^uerality  of  the  Balnoh  are  mahomedanB 
of  the  sunui  peranasion.  Thone  of  the 
centre  conntrtea  reside  mostly  in  towns ; 
those  of  the  lower  oountries  are  scattered 
over  the  plains,  in  hamlota  of  eight  or  ten 
lints,  bnilt  of  the  branohea  of  the  palm,  and 
oovered  with  mats ;  bat  the  Karhni  race  of 
Banpore  Hto  in  t-ents  of  black  hair,  and 
remove  from  place  to  place,  as  their  flocks 
or  agricaltnre  require  their  attention.  The 
women  of  Mekran  are  treated  in  a  different 
light  from  those  of  most  other  mahomedan 
ifonntries,  being  allowed  to  appear  indiscri- 
minately in  public. 

Mekran  is  soroetimes  called  Eej  also 
called  Kej  Mekran.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  many  tribes  of  whom  the  Gitchki  is  the 
most  nnmeroas,  bat  aboat  half  the  popnla- 
tion  is  of  a  sect  of  mahoniedans  called  Zig- 
gw.  The  maritime  and  fishing  population 
of  the  little  ports  on  the  coast  Jfekran 
from  Sanmiani  to  Gbarbai,  are  denominated 
Med,  and  comprise  fonr  divisions,  the  Gqz- 
bnr,  Hormftri,  Jeliarzai,  and  Chelmai*.zai. — 
JTsnneir'*  Geographical  MemoiVf  p.  202.  204. 
See  India,  Kaitiyawar,  Kelat,  Kerman,  Med, 
Volcanoes. 

MEL,  liAT.  Honey. 

MELA,  HiifD.  a  fair. 

MELACOTOGNA,  It.  Quince  seed. 

MELALEtJOA  (from  m'Am,  black,  and 
XviMc^c,  white),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Myrtaceee.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrobs  perfectly  sessile. 

MEIiALEUCON  OAJDPUTI,  Match. 

Melaleaoon  minor.  Smith  I  Arbor  alba  1114^. 
Arbor  alba. 


Daan  Kite[)il— 
Kaiapnlib, 


KajTj-pnteh-tallam,  Tah. 


Tbit-tha  bpu  tshi,  Burk. 
C^epat  tree,  Eng. 
Kaya-pnteh,  Hind. 

The  oil. 
KaTD-pnteh-fca-tel,  Hind. 
Kayo  pDteh  miniak,  Ual. 

This  tree  is  found  in  Amboyua,  Cerani, 
Celebes,  and  Sumatra.  The  Malays  give  the 
name  of  Eaya-pnteh  both  to  M.  cajupnti  and 
M.  lencadendron  but  M.  cajupnti  is  also 
called  l>ann  Gatflji)  in  Malay.  Itisasmall 
tree  with  an  erect  but  crooked  stem  oovei'ed 
vith  thick,  rather  softf  light-oolonred  bark ; 
branches  scattered,  witii  sleuder  twigs  which 
droop  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islauds,  espe- 
cially of  Boerou,  Manipe  and  of  the  S.  of 
Borneo.  The  leaves  are  collected  on  a  warm 
dry  day  in  antamn,  and  placed  in  dry  sacks, 
in  which  t^ey  become  heated  and  moist 


MELANITE. 

They  are  then  cut  in  pieces,  macerated  in 
water  for  a  night,  and  then  distilled.  Two 
sackfuls  of  the  leaves  yield  only  about  3. 
drachma  of  the  oil.    This  Is  clear  and  limpid, 
of  a  light  green  colour,  very  volatile,  diffus- 
ing a  powerful  odour,  having  a  warm  aro- 
matic taste,  something  resembling  that  of 
camphor,  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness. 
Sp.  Gr.  0-914  to  0-927;  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  boilsat  343^.   When  distilled  with  water, 
a  light  and  colonrleas  oil  first  comes  over, 
and  then  a  greeu-coloored  and  denser  oil, 
which,  with  less  odonr,  is  more  acrid.    It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  the  oils  of  rose- 
mary and  of  camphor;  it    is  dift'ueible, 
stimulant,  antispssmodic ;  aud  is  used  exter- 
nally in  rheumntism.    As  a  cure  lor  cholera, 
oil  of  Peppermint  is  as  nBe''n].  Cajaputi 
oil,  appears  to  have  been  known  only  since 
the  time  of  Bnmphius,  who  describes  two 
trees,  viz.     Arbor  nll»  major,  and  Arbor 
alba  minor.    In  1 798,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Botanic  Garden,  was  sent  to  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands  to  obtain  the  true   sort  of 
Cayapnti  plant.    He  obtained  several,  which 
were  introduced  into  the  above  garden,  and 
have  since  been  distributed  all  over  India, 
and  it  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  W. 
India,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
bark,    Mr.  S.  scut  specimens  to  England 
where  they  were  ascertainftd  by  Dr.  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  named 
Melaleuca  cajaputi  a  name  which  Dr.  J.  E. 
Smith  afterwards  changed  to  M.  minor.  The 
other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1798, 
also  called  Cayaputi  by  the  Malays  is  tbe'M. 
iencadendron,  of  which  the  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcate,  5-nerved,  and  smooth,  bnfc 
>S8eSB  little  or  no  fragrance,  aud  are  not 
known  to  yield  any  of  t^is  celebrated  vola- 
tile oil.    The  Melalenoon  cajupuii,  is  indi- 
genous in  the  Karen  foresta  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Tenasserim  but  Dr.  Mason  has 
not  observed  it  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Palouk  river  in  latitude  about  13*.  Roxburgh 
asserts  th>it  M.  Leucadendron,  L.  a  tree  of 
tbo  Moluccas,  with  small  white  flowers, 
possesses  little  or  no  frsgranoe  in  its  leaves, 
and  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  used  for  the 
distillation  of  the  oil  which  is  used  in  the 
Eui-opean  markets.— BojZe.  Crawfurd,  Mor- 
rison Com.  Deso.  p.  9.    RojZe  Materia  Inciica 
O'Shaughnesgjf  hupeMCtry.  £ox&.  Flor.  In. 
diea,  Teniute/im,  Vnigt  p.  45. 
MELAM  PALLAM,  Tah.  Gucumis  melo. 
MELANESIA^  a  race  which  have  frizzle 
hair :  the  Malaysians  have  straight  haii*,— 
Biekmore,  1 17.    See  India,  Polvucsia. 
MELANBRPES.    See  Picida. 
MELANIA  a  genus  of  MoUttscs. 
MBLANITS.    See  Qftmet, 
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MDLANORRHiBA  USITATISSIMA. 

MELAN.KUA,  Ualuu..   £aBmpferu  ro- 

tnncla. — Linn. 

MBLANOEEMA  USITATISSnfA, 

Wall. 

Theet-see.  Bum    Theet  see  Eno. 

Theetrsee-yaiDg  „  Lignom  ntas  ofPiou. 
TarDiabtree  Sno.    Eheuof  UUMiruB. 

Bnrmeae  varniBh  tree 

This  tree  grows  from  Munipnr  soabhward 
to  Tavoy.     It  was  first  seen  near  Pi-ome, 
but  is  foand  in  different  parte  of  Burmah 
mad  along  the  coast  from  Teaaeserim  to  Ta- 
voy,  extending  from  the  latter  in  14®  to  25* 
IS.  lat.,  and  Dr.  Wallioh  has  identified  it 
with  tliA  Khen  or  VariuBh-tree  of  Mnnipoor, 
bordering  on  the  north-east  frontier  districts 
of  Silbet  and  Tipperah.It  growSjespecially.at 
Kabba,  an  extensive  valley  elevated  aboat 
£00  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  20U 
miles  from  the  nearest  seashore  and  it  at- 
tains its  greatest  size  there,  some  of  the  trees 
having  clear  stems  of  42  feet  to  the  first 
bitknch,   with    a   circumference  near  the 
gt-oand  of  13  feet.  It  forms  extensive  forests, 
and  is  associated  with  the  two  staple  timber 
trees  of  continental  India,    teak  and  saul, 
Tectona  grandis  and  Shorea  robusta,  especi- 
ally the  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic 
Wood-oil  tree,  a  species  of  Dipterocarpos.  It 
is  in  fall  foUage'  during  the  rainy  season, 
vbioh  lasts  &r  five  montha  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  the  end  of  October.   It  is  rare 
in  the  Irawadi  valley,  bat  common  in  the 
forests  east  of  the  Sitaug  river,  partioalarly 
south-east  of  Sitang  town.    It  is  very  com- 
mon above  the  parallel  of  Tounghoo  and 
^ows  there  to  a  girth  of  six  feet  and  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  Tounghoo  and  Prome  forests 
especially  in  the  former.    Dr.  Mason  says, 
the  celebiuted  Burmese  black  varnish  tree, 
which  is  used  to  lacquer  boxes,  is  culbivated 
ua  the  Teuasserim  Provinces,  but  he  never 
«aw  it  growing  spontaneously  .It  is  found  very 
Almndant  in  Amherst  province,  and  grows 
in  Tavoy  and  Mergni.    Captain  Dance  says 
tiiat  its  nuximnm  girth  is  oertainly  3  and 
Bwd  to  be  4  or  5  oubita  and  maximom  length 
oertainly  30  and  said  to  be  80  feet ;  and  Dr. 
Brandis  tella  as  that,  in  a  fall  grown  tree  on 
good  Boil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  30  feet  and  the  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9 
fiaet.    Its  wood  is  the  Lignum  vitm  of  Pegu, 
and  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  or  a  dark  brown, 
dense  structnre,  and   of    particularly  -fititi 
dose  grain.    Of  extreme  closeness  of  gmio 
and  density  of  structure,  it  has  a  specific 
gravity    so  great,   that  it  serves  in  place 
of  iron  as  anchors  for  native  boats.   A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  £4,  but  it  is  not  brongbt  to 
Moolmeio  so  heavy  as  Dr.  McClelland  des- 


MELASrOBRH^A  USITATISSIMA. 

cribea  it.    When  seasoned  it  BtMlm  in  wiUer. 
It  is  very  strong,  durable,  hard  and  tongb,  it 
is  found  to  answer  well  for  cogs  of  maobin- 
ery  and  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  tool 
helves  and  the  stooka  of  their  woodw  ao- 
dturs,  &c.,   for,  the  anchors  of  Bormess 
boats  are  always  of  wood  to  which  stones  an 
lashed,  the  flakes  being  of  Pyeng  Kbado 
and  the  stocks  of  Theet«ee  or  of  some  other 
heavy  wood.    Its  great  hwdness  and  weight 
prevent  its  being  employed  in  honse  bul^ 
ing;  but,  it  would   answer  forsbeaTesor 
block-pulleya  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  machinery,  where  greaA  strength  and 
density  are  required.   It  is  therefore  reoon^ 
mended  for  hajidles  of  tools,  also  of  sbeavs 
blocks,  for  machinery  generally,  for  railway 
sleepen,  for  gnn  stocks,  for  rammer  heads, 
and  for  helves,  in  short  for  all  piu-posai 
where  a  strong  yet  not  very  heavy  wood  is 
useful.    It  exudes  a  black  gam  which  repdi 
ants,  and  is  used  by  the  Burmese  as  a  var> 
nish.  At  Prome  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
this  varnish  is  extracted  but  very  littlest 
MartAb&n.     It  is  oolleobed        inserting  a 
pointed  joint  of  a  bamboo,  which  is  closed  at 
tbe  other  end,  into  wounds  made  in  the  trunk 
and  principal  boughs,  which  are  removed 
after  24  or  48  hoars  and  their  contents, 
which  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of  ao  oancc^ 
emptied  into  a  basket  made  of  bamboo  and 
rattan  previously  varnished  over.    The  ooU 
lecting  season  lasts  frcHn  January  to  April 
In  its  pure  state  it  is  sold  atlhrome  at  aboat 
2s.  6(2.  ioT  about  3^  lbs.  avuirdnpoia.  Thia 
oil  is  obtained  from  a  lai^ge  tree,  formerly 
common  in  the  bills  of  this  district.  Ths 
oil  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  tree^ 
Hbont  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the  oat  bein^ 
about  4  to  5  inches  deep  into  the  trank  of  the 
tree.    The  base  is  hollowed  oot  to  retain  ths 
oil.     The  whole  of  the  hollow  is  cleared 
with  fire,  without  which  no  oil  exudes  ;  after 
it  is  cleared  the  oil  exudes,  and  is  collected 
m  the  hollow  at  Qua  base,  and  removed  at 
intervals.    The  ml  is  thtu  eztraotad  year 
after  year,  and  som^mes  there  are  two  or 
three  holes  in  the  same  Ixee,  while  the  tree 
does  not  die.    The  oil  is  allowed  to  seitls 
on  which  the  clear  part  separates  from  a 
thick  portion,  which  is  called  the  '  gand.* 
If  a  growing  tree  is  cut  down  and  cut  to 
pieces,  the  oil  exndes  and  concretes  on  ths 
stem  and  end  of  the  pieces,  very  much  re- 
sembling camphor,  with,  an  aromatic  smell 
also.    It  is  said  that  the  tree  yields  from  S 
to  5  maands  yearly,  i.  e.  240  to  400  lbs.,  and 
the  same  tree  will  yield  oil  for  seYsral  yean, 
lb  is  a  good  balsamic  mecUoine,  asid  is  wj 
generally  used  asasabstitsto  fur  oopaiba; 
,  but  it  vonU  be  mora  vi^aable  aa  a  var- 
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nisb  :  ifc  18  a  nreserrative  to  wood  to  which 
it  eives,  with  little  tronble  of  applioation, 
a  fine  aurfaoe  and  polish,  it  becomes,  kow- 
«Tar,  white  and  milky  if  ezpoaed  to  wet  It 
can  be  had  at  Ghittagonff  in  large  quantities 
at  1 0  Ks.  per  maand.  It  is  prooarable  in 
great  qnaatttiee  from  Unnipoor,  where  it  is 
naed  for  paying  river-craft  and  for  Tarnish- 
ing Teaaela  designed  to  oontaia  liquids.  The 
drug  is  conveyed  to  Silhet  for  sale  bj  the 
merchatitB  who  come  down  annually  with 
horses  and  other  objects  of  trade.  In  Bnr- 
mab,  almost  every  article  of  honsehold  far- 
nitnre  intended  to  contain  either  solid  or 
liquid  food  is  lacquered  by  meaaa  of  it.  The 
process  consists  in  first  coating  the  article 
with  a  layer  of  pounded  calcined  bones, 
after  which  the  varnish  is  laid  on  thitily, 
either  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  coloured. 
The  most  difficult  part  consists  in  the  dry- 
ing. It  is  also  much  employed  in  the  process 
of  gilding  ;  the  surface,  beiug  first  besmeaiv 
ed  with  this  Tarnish,  has  then  the  gold  leaf 
immediately  applied  to  it.  Finally,  the 
beantifol  Pali  writing  of  the  Burmese  on 
ivory,  palm-leaves  or  metal,  is  entirely  done 
with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure 
state. — Artillery  Records  toiih  report  of  woods 
by  Captains  Simpson  and  BabingtoHj  dated 
Movimein  25th  May  1842.  Voigt,  quoting  Wal- 
Ueh,  PI.  As.  Bar.  p:  9,  11  and  12.  Drs. 
MoGlelland,  Mason,  and  Brandis^  Oal.  Oat. 
Ex.  1862,  Oaptain  Dance;  RoyU.  HI.  Sitn.  Bot. 

MELANTHACE.ai,  B.  Br.  The  Colchi- 
cum  Tribe  of  plants,  of  6  gen,  14  sp.  viz. 
1  Tofieldia;  3  Angnillaria;  1  Ledebouria; 
1  Tricyrtia ;  7  Disporam ;  Drapiezia. — Voigt. 

MELANTHESA  RHAMNOIDES,  Beit. 

PbyUanthns  vitis  Idcea  j  Fbyllanthas  rhamnoides 
RoxB.  I  Betz. 

Sottssmni  HiHD.  |  ^vala  pnla  Tah. 

This  shrub '  grows  on  the  Goromandel 
Coast,  and  it  haa  an  attractive  appearance 
from  its  bright  red  frmts,  which  are  used 
medicinally. 

MBLANTHESA  TURBINATA,  B.  W. 

p.  taAinatas,  Roxh  \  FbylUnthns  stouiaaas,  WvXL 
Perin-Neriuu,  Kalbal. 

A  shrub  of  the  peninsula  of  India  where  it 
is  employed  in  medicine. 

MELABAKCE,  It.  Orange.  Citrus  anr- 
imtium,  2/inn. 

HELASSES,  Fb.  Uelasso,  Pokt.  Mo- 

MELASTOMACE.^.— 2).  Don.  A  na- 
tural order  of  plants  of  6  genera,  7  species, 
viz.  2  Melastoma ;  1  Osbeckia  :  1  Arthro- 
Bt«mma ;  1  Ozyspora ;  1  Medinilla ,  1  Sone< 
rila.  The  Melastomads  are  an  extensive 
natunl  order  of  polypetalons  exogenous 
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plants  nearly  related  to  Myrtacese. 

Cyc.  Voigt. 

MELASTOMA  ASPERUM,  Xmn,  Sketd, 
Syn.  of  Osbeokia  aspera.  Blwn. 

AIELASTOKA  MALABATHBICUM.— 

lAnn. 

Uyeet-Pyai,  Bobm.  |  Malabar  melastoma, 

Boro-pbatika,         Bkno.  |  Kadali,  Malbai.. 

This  shrub  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Su- 
matra, Cocliin-China,  Malay  Islands,  in  both 
peninsalas  of  India,  in  Orissa,  Jellanore,  Kha^- 
sya  monntains  and  Nepal.  Its  flowers  kfe 
large  and  red ;  and  it  frnita  the  whole  yeor. 
Its  frDit  is  edible  and  is  also  employed  for 
a  purple  dye  to  cotton  cloths.  It  is  one 
of  the  Black-Dye  Plaute  of  Asia.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  shoe-flower  plant  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  dye  leather  black,  the  jnice  of  the 
cashew-tree  given  a  black  to  linen,  and  the 
frait  of  this  melastoma  affords  a  black  dye. 
In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  this  species  of 
mela»ioma  with  large  gandy  purple  petals, 
and  long  yellow  stamens,  is  a  common  weed. 
Its  calyx  opens  like  a  lid,  aud  bears  a  fruit 
which  in  taste  and  flavour  strongly  re- 
sembles the  blackbern-  of  tempeiate  regions. 
In  Bengal  the  same  plant  is  caltivated  as  a 
garden  flower,  but  it  doea  not  compare  with 
the  wild  plant  of  Tenasserim.— tfofon, 

Voigt.  w.  m.  ' 

MELE.  It.  Honey. 
MELEA.  GFr.  Apple. 
HEIiLACE.^,  Juss.  The  Bead  tree  Tribe  of 
plants  with  17  genera,  26  speines,  viz.  1  Qai- 
visia;  1  Munronia;  4Me1ia*,  1  Azadirachta; 
2  Maltea ;  3  Amoora ;  I  Milnea;  1  Walsura ; 
1  Monocyclis;  1  Sphserosacme ;  1  Dysoxy- 
lum ;  2  Epicharis;  1  Sandoricam ;  1  Lan- 
sinm  ;  2  Heynea ;  1  Xylocarpus ;  2  Aglaia. 
—Voigt 

MELEACEA  WIQHTIANA,  WaU.  Syn. 
of  Amoora  rohitnka. — W.  and  A. 

MELEAGRINA  MARGARITIFBRA, 
ham.  The  Pearl  oyster  furnishes  the  finest 
pearls  and  finest  naore  :  when  secreted  in 
the  globnlar  form  it  is  the  pearl ;  when  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  shell,  the  nacre.  The  pearl 
oyster  is  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gnlfi 
Aralnan  Coast,  the  Japanese  and  American 
seas,  on  the  shores  of  California  and  near 
the  islands  of  the  Soutkseas,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Gulf  of  Henau',  Ceylon,  and  near  the  mon^ 
of  the  Indus.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  artifi- 
cially produced  by  tiie  Chinese  introdaoing 
beneam  the  mantle  a  grain  of  sand  around 
which  the  nacrous  substance  is  thrown.  The 
yield  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  was 
1804  £120,000 

1797  £144,000 

1798  £192,000  , 
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The  Pearl  fisheries  of  Japan,  Persia,  &c.  are 
Talned  at  £800,000.  In  all  these  oonntries 
the  pearl  fishery  forms  an  important  indnstry. 

The  oyster  banks  o£r  the  island  of  Bahrein 
prodaued  £240,000  and  those  off  Arabia 
£350,000.  The  pearl  ma^isel  mnltiplies  by 
means  of  what  is  technically  called  spat  or 
BpawDj  which  is  thrown  ont  in  some  yeara 
in  great  quantities,  perhaps  similar  to  the  edi- 
ble oyster  of  Britain  which  threw  mnoh  spat 
in  1849,  and  not  again  nntil  1860  and  not 
i^fun  np,  at  least  to  1 866.  The  "  spnt"  floats 
in  and  on  the  water  and  attaches  itself  to 
anything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  at- 
taining it  is  said  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  six 
months.  In  its  seventh  year  the  pearl  mnssel 
attains  its  maturity  as  a  pearl  producer, 
peai'ls  obtained  from  a  seven  year  muRsel 
being  of  double  the  value  of  those  from  one  of 
six  years  of  age.  In  mussels  under  4  years, 
the  pearls  are  not  of  any  mercantile  valae 
and  after  7  years  the  jrearls  deteriorate. 
Those  from  mnssels  of  about  4  years  old 
have  a  yellow  tinge  and  the  older  kinds  a 
pinky  hoe,  bnt  pearls  of  a  red  and  even  black 
as  also  with  other  colours  are  also  met  with  : 
the  Baghdad  dealers  prefer  the  round  white 
pearl.  Those  of  Bombay  esteem  pearls  of  a 
yellow  hne  and  perfect  sphericity  while 
other  nations  choose  the  gems  with  a  rich 
pink  colour.  There  seem  reasons  to  believe 
that,  the  pearl  mussel  spat  is  mif^ratory, 
forming  colonies  at  places  remote  ffom  the 
parent  bed.  Between  the  years  1732  and 
1 746,  there  was  little  pearl  fishing  at  Ceylon 
andthere  were  long  suspensions  betweenl768 
and  1796;  between  1820  and  1828;  and 
between  1837  and  1854  and  during  the  last 
period  the  expenses  were  covered.  The  late 
Dr.  Kelaart  is  stated  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  mollusos  are  capable  of  leaving  their 
shells.  la  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pearl 
banks  extend  three  hnndred  milw  in  a 
straight  line  and  the  best  beds  are  level 
and  of  white  sand,  overlying  the  coral 
in  clear  water  and  any  mixture  of  mud  or 
earthy  substance  with  the  sand  is  considered 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  pearl  mollusc.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  there  is  both  a  spring  and 
a  summer  fishery  and  as  many  as  5,000  boats 
vill  assemble  from  Bahrein  and  the  inlands 
and  continue  fishing  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber. The  amount  of  money  derived  from  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  been  ,  Persian  lUao 
astimated  at  £400,000.  The  net  revenue  Common  bead  tree 
from  that  of  Oeylon,  from  1828  to  1887  was 
£227,131.  Each  boat  is  manned  with  aorew 
of  23  persons,  10  of  whom  are  divers,  two 
divers  to  each  stone,  of  whioh  there  are  5  in 
tiie  boat.  When  fishing  for  Government  or 
for  a  spetnUator,  those  reoeive  three  foartba 


of   »I1  the  pxodaee.— ODndUII  ISa^ 

Awjust,  1866. 

MELEAGRIS  aALLOFAYO,  Ses 
Japonensis. 

M£:LEAGBIS  MEXlCANA,i8  the  wi 
turkey  of  Mexico.  It  had  been  doin«sti«i 
ed  by  the  people  of  America  before  tbe  £ 
CDvery  of  that  continent,  and  from  it  tbs^ 
mestic  breeds  have  been  derived.  Bat  fi 
other  wild  species  of  America  crossH 
it  English  turkeys  are  smaller  than  eidi 
wild  species.  The  better  known  brecdi 
the  Norfolks,  Soffulks,  white  and  cof^ 
coloured,  or  Cambridge.  In  India  tbe' 
of  turkeys  has  greatly  degenerated  id  oi^ 
wholly  incapable  of  rising  on  the  wiiig,ii 
a  black  colour  and  ir-s  long  pendalooa 
pendages  on  the  beak  are  raormouslydi 
loped. — Darunn,  Specie*. 

UELEGUEXTA  PEFPEB,  See  Gdl 
mom. 

MGLENCHA,  Beno.  Icheemnm 
MELLS  COLLABIS  ? 

H.  albo-gnlarisP      SlyA.  I  A.  isoBy^    -  1 
Arotonyx  oollari«,     Cuv.  ] 

Irdian  Badger  Siro.  |  Bhalu  Soar  i 

Bear  Pig  „  | 

See  Mammalia. 

MELH,  Arab,  properly  malh  salt. 
MELIACE^,  The  bead-tree  tarOM 
plants,  of  whioh  there  are  32  species  is 
E,  Indies,  24  in  Java,  4  in  the  Mel 
4  in  Assam,  4  in  the  Khassya,  4  in  Nepal 
the  rest  in  the  two  Peninsulas  of  lodi^ 
Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  BengaL  The  spei 
of  the  order  have  bitter,  tonic,  and  astrisg 
qnalities  and  in  some  non-Indian  special 
strongly  developed  as  to  be  dangnona 
only  Indian  species  likely  to  be  dangen 
is  the  Azadiraontelndica,  the  bark  of  wfaiil 
used  in  fever,  and  the  oil  of  its  seeds  extern 
the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Lanseh  is  esteemn 
the  Indian  Achipelago ;  and  that  of  Mib 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Silhet  where  it  seems  to' 
Ramble  the  Htchi  and  longan  of  Chi 
Voigt.  Crawfurd. 

MELIA  AZADIRACTA,    Lmn.  Sn. 
Azndiriwhta  Indica,    Ad.  Jtu.  W.  and  A, 
MELIA   AZEDABACH,  Unn.;  D. 
Roxib. ;  W.  Ic- 

Eaohen  ?or  Jek  of  Br&b. 


Bnveoa  or  Bayvena  Can. 
Lilac  or  Bead  tree  Eng. 


Pride  of  India 
Drek 


mm       Hnm  A 
Bakaia 
Vale  venpn 
Tepa  Mann 
Tnrfca  vepa 
SMdHab4l-Ua 


Eng. 

HiNor 
Flowers. 

DDK.  I  Tafpa  pavra. 
Tah. 


Vaypom  pB| 
This  species  grows  in  Syria,  ^  noitt 
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India  and  in  China.  It  haa  small  white  fra- 
grant flowers,  externally  lilac  afc  top,  and 
wben  in  flower  it  has  Bome  resemblnnce  totbe 
lilac,  and  ita  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  It 
flowers  daring  the  hot  season  and  thrives 
Ittxnriantly. — Vrt.  Boxb.  Foigt,  O'Shaugh- 
«essy,  WigM,  Qihton  and  CJleghortt,  JBng.  Cjfc. 
MBLIA  B0KAYUN,  Boyle. 

H.  semperrirenit,  Jtoteft. 
Ban  Abu.   Darskhui-ssitd  Pbbs. 

Maha-nimbsh,  Hiko.  Ea-tna-kha  -Bukh. 
Bukajnm  „      Persiaa  lilao  Eno. 

Drek  ?  of  Kaohah.  Pride  of  China  „ 
Svei^reen  Bead  treeEKO,  „  lodis  „ 
Bakaran  Plu. 

A.  tree  of  Nepal,  Eaniaon,  and  Persia,  with 
sniat],  fragrant  lilao  coloured  flowers.  It 
fraits  all  the  year.  It  ts  common  in  the 
Fanjab  and  in  the  less  elevated  Tillages  of 
Afghanistan  and  np  to  5000  and  6000  feet  on 
the  Himalaya.  Below  Cfanmba,  np  to  2800 
feet}  trees  with  12  or  14  feet  of  girth  may  be 
obtained.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  soft, 
brittle  and  weak,  but  is  bitter  and  not  snb- 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  inseots.  It  ia  a  smaller 
tree  than  the  M.  azedarach — It  as  is  also 
the  lai^  decidnoas  variety,  is  common  at 
Ajmeer,  where  it  ia  is  the  chief  tree  in  com- 
ponnds^  being  very  ornamental  when  in 
blossom,  and  odoriferous. — Dr.  L.  Stewart, 
p.  83.  O'Shaucfhneny,  p.  233-244.  Qenl. 
Med.  Top.  p.  19:j.    Rorh.  Voigt.  183. 

MELIA  COUPOSITA,  Wmde. 

Melia  saperba,  SooA..  H.  TnA.  I  Keembarft  Hahk. 

A  tree  of  Mysore,  fonud  near  the  Parr 
ghat,  not  uncommon  ia  the  Koukan  jun- 
gles, and  seen  occasionally  in  Gazerat.  Its 
wood  ia  of  good  qanlity,  bat  infenor  in 
strength  and  dnrabUtty  to  that  of  Azadi- 
rocbia  Indica.  The  common  or  monntain 
Deem  ia  nsed  in  making  framea  for  native 
dmrns.— Dr.  Qihton. 

HfilLIA  BOBUSTA,  JBocb.  A  large  tree 
1^  the  Konkan,  Mysore  and  Ualabar. — Mr. 
Bohde,  M88. 

MELIAPDR,  See  Kabul. 

U&LIA.  TRESSELA.TA,  Ewd.  A  fish  of 
Uanritins. 

MBLICOCCA  TRIJUGA,  Joss.  D.  C. 
Svn.  of  Suhleichera  triJugR..  Willd. 

MKLICOTONES  of  old  English  books. 
The  qnince. 

MELICYTUS  :EAMIPL0RUS.  The 
*'Myhoe"  tree  of  New  Zealand.  Grows 
to  the  elevation  of  25  to  30  feet,  but  is  of 
small  circnmferenott.  Its  wood  ia  heavy  and 
is  only  for  obtaining  fire'  by  friction. — Ben- 
ne^<  OatheriMS. 

MEL-UAm,  IfALUL.  Yitex  alata.— J(m&. 

IfKLILOTUS  ABBORB&  is  the  Bokhara 
clover.   Tfaif  plant  has  atbacted  notiM  in 


USLOE  TELINI. 

Ireland.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  lenctntha, 
and  therefore  not  a  true  clover.  It  grows  so 
freely  as  to  yield  in  the  season  five  or  six 
cuttings  of  green  herbage,  from  which,  it  ia 
said,  a  considemble  proportion  of  strong 
fibre  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  Committee  of 
the  Irish  Flax  Soeiety  state,  that  the  trials 
made  in  steeping  this  plant  were  nnsncoesfr 
fnl  with  them.  Griffith  saw  lai^  fields  of 
melilot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava^  Several 
native  and  foreign  species  are  grown  in 
Indin,  M  arvensis,  Italica,  lencanthnfi,  offi- 
cinalis, parviflora  and  sulcata.  Mason.  Boyl^ 
Fib.  PI.  p.  298.    See  Grasses. 

MEIilLOTUS  OFFICINALIS,  Xtnn. 

Common  molilot,     Enq.  |  Zireer  Pkbs^ 
MELIPHAGID^.     A  family  of  birds 

comprising  2  sub-fam.  4  gen.  14  sp. 

MELIPHAGIN^.  A  snb-family  of  birda, 

compiisiug  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Entomyza 

cjanotas;  1  ZostcropR  palpebrosns. 
MELISSA  OFFICINALIS,  Linn. 


U.  gmTOoleoa,  Soit. 
H.  poltoliis^  Opiz. 
Baklnt-ol-fkristTim,  A  SAB 

„       ntnijyeh,  „ 
Uekka  sabzs,  Dek, 
Conunon  Balm,  Bno. 


M.  ocoidentaUB,  Rafin. 

M.  oorsiea  Host. 

Moantahi  Babn,  Eno. 

Ram  tulsi.  Eino. 

BiMlrDujbu7eli,HiKi>-F>*> 
Farsi  oonjankozay,  Tam. 


The  balm  plant  ofEnrope  and  Ceotral  Asia. 

MELITHREPTUS  PACIPICUS  or  ho- 
ney seekeer  of  tbe  South  Sea  islands  and 
Sandwich  Islands.   A  diadem  of  its  feathers 

cost  £150. 

MELLAGHOO,  Tax.  Black  pepper ;  Pi- 
per nigrum. 

MBLLOCANNA  BAM1JS0IDBS,SfB1H0. 
Syn.  of  Bheesha  rheedii,  Kunth. 

MELLOOGHOO,  Tjlm.  Wax. 

MELLOON,  Burmese  defeated  hereby  the 
British  Indian  armv,'  19th  Jany.  1626. 

MELOCHIA  COBGHOBIFOLIA,  £mn. 
Hort,  Mil. 

Tqerou,  Ubia.  I  Gannka  peindi  faxna, 

Poonnaooo  keera.      Tax.  [  Tzi., 

The  whole  of  this  plant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  root,  boiled  in  oil,  is  supposed,  on 
tbe  iUalabar  coast,  to  be  an  eSit»cioue  reme- 
dy for  preventing  bad  uonsequenoee  fi-omtha 
bit«  of  a  water  snake. — Horitts  MalabaricuSf 
pari  9th,  page  143  tn  Aitit.  Mat.  Med.  p.  134. 

MBLOE.  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
class  Insecta. 

MBLOE  TELINI,  Mylabris  obicore, 
BlisteriDg-beeUe,  |  TeUni,  HiMDi 
NaUre  blister-fly.  1 

It  abonnds  in  Bengal,  Bebar,  Hyderabad 
and  Oiidh  i  particalv^y  in  tbe  rainy  season, 
during  which  period,  almost  every  where  it  is 
seen  feeding  on  tbe  flowers  of  cucurbitaceoua 
plants.    Dr.  Ainslie  hud  not.  met  with  it  in 
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MELOLONTHID^. 

lower  Hindastan. — Br.  Howighergtrf  p.  307v 
Aim.  Mai,  Med.  p.  118. 

MELOE  TBIANTHKMA,  is  another  spe- 
oies  Meloe  triantkema  freqnentlj  foand  in 
fields  over-ran  with  the  Tnantliema  decan- 
dra  Willd.  It  is  sow  mnch  used,  as  asafeand 
e£5caoioas  epispastic.  Its  peculiar  qualities 
were  disoovered  by  Dr.  Adam  Bart,  Super- 
intending Surgeon  of  the  Bengal  Establish- 
meot,  in  1809,  who  first  noticed  the  insect  in 
fields  aronnd  Mnttra ;  it,  however,  abounds 
in  every  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  dis- 
triots  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnmna,— 
AimWt  Mat  Med.  p.  297. 

MELOLONTHID^,  nnder  the  name  of 
Wltite  grob,  one  of  the  insects  injnrions  to 
coffee  plants,  are  included  the  larvse  of  vari- 
ous Mel  olonth  idee,  the  Cockchafers  of  Cey- 
lon, which  do  much  harm  to  coffee  planta^ 
tions,  young  and  old,  by  eating  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of  Bainbodde 
considers  the  wljite  grub  to  be  by  far  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  which  the 
planter  has  to  (»)Dtend  with,  as  he  never 
knew  a  single  tree  recover  after  their  at. 
tack  and  he  add«  that  they  had  destroyed,  at 
Bftmbodde,  in  two  years,  between  eight  and 
ten  thonsand  trees  of  fine  old  coffee.  Mr. 
Gordon  used  to  dig  np  the  soil  at  tfae  foot  of 
the  trees  and  take  oat  snoh  grubs  as  he 
could  find. 

The  larva  of  the  moth  called  Agrostis  ee- 
getum,  is  the  very  destructive  "  black  grub" 
of  the  Ceylon  Coffee  planters.  This  pest 
is  about  an  inch  long  and  is  most  afonndant 
from  August  to  October.  The  caterpillar 
lives  in  the  ground  buc  comes  out  at  night 
to  feedt'and  is  very  common  and  iDjarions. 
They  attack  not  only  coffee  trees,  but  all 
■ortB  of  vegetables  and  flowers  and  are 
very  destructive  to  gardens  and  in  the  field, 
as  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  artificial- 
ly raised,  despising  grass  and  weeds.  They 
generally  appear  only  on  certain  fields  and 
will  not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is 
nob  confined  to  Ceylon;  its  ravages  are  well 
known  in  India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Europe  where  it  injai-es  the  grain  and 
beet  root  crops.  In  Ceylon  it  only  attacks 
young  coffee  trees,  gnawing  off  the  bark 
round  the  stem  just  above  the  ground. 
Where  the  trees  are  very  small,  they  are  bit- 
ten right  off  and  the  tops  sometimes  partially 
dragged  under  the  ground,  where  the  grubs 
nay  easily  be' discovered  and  dislodged.  The 
damage  which  they  inflict  on  plantations  may 
be  estimated  when  it  is  mmtioned  that  Mr. 
Kietner  lost  through  them  in  one  season,  in 
certain  fields,  as  many  as  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  tfae  young  trees  he  had  put  down. 
There  are,  in  IiuUa,  many  species  belong- 


MKLOPHUS  MELANICTERUS. 

ing  to  the  MeloIonthideouB  or  Cetonideons 
genera,  interesting  to  naturalists,  and  amogst 
which  those  soft-bodied  insects,  Lam- 
piris,  Cebrio,  Malsobins,  tbo.  are  classed. 
See  Coffee.    Coleoptera;  Grab. 

MELON,    nnder   tbis   English  generic 
name,  several  vegetables  are  known,  of  which 
a  brief  mention  may  be  made  : 
Citrullus  cnonrbita,  Linn.  - 
Water  melon,         Eno.  |  Torbosa,  HmD. 

The  water  melon  is  to  be  had  at  tke  aame 

time  as,  and  grown  in  a  similar  manner  to, 
the  Cncnmis  melo.  The  seed  shonld  always 
be  preserved  from  the  finest  and  riohest- 
flavoured  frnit,  and  is  better  for  being  three 
or  four  years  old.  The  green  melon  ie  the 
finest  flavoured,  although  many  of  the  otbeis 
are  very  good.  Tiie  cause  of  melons  grow- 
ing finer  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  are  attri- 
buted to  the  temperature  being  more  equal 
about  the  roots  than  it  is  in  beds  io  the  j^r- 
den,  especially  during  the  night. — RiddM. 
See  Cuoamis  also  Gacnmis  mwo. 

Cacnmis  dndaim. 

Qoeen  Anna's  Fboket  Melon.  Xm. 

Is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  produces  a  ftvit 
variegated  with  green  and  orange,  and  ob- 
long nnequal  green  spots;  when  fall  ripe  it 
becomes  yellow  and  then  whitish.  It  has  a 
very  fragrant  vinous  musky  smell  and  a 
whitish  flaccid  insipid  palp. 

Cucumis  melo^  Limn. 
Mask  meleo,  Bko-  1  Kh^biua,  Hunt. 

Melon,  „       Sards,  „ 

Eharbaj  Hiyo.  |  Filiz,  „ 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Persia  ?  and  Eabnl  ? 
but  cultivated  throughout  India.  The  rock^ 
green,  and  musk  melons  are  all  sown  is 
the  Deooau  at  the  same  time,— generally 
in  beds  or  rivers  where  the  soil  ia  light 
and  sandy.  They  are  very  seldom  sown  in 
gardens.  The  seed  is  put  down  in  November, 
three  or  four  seeds  together,  with  as  rioh  ma- 
nure as  can  be  procured.  The  planta  most 
not  be  close  together— a  distance  of  fromaiz 
to  eight  feet  is  generally  allowed.  Thef 
come  in  about  March,  and  continue  nntilthe 
rains.  In  Bombay  they  are  in  season  at  the 
name  time,  and  a  second  crop  is  grown  dar- 
ing the  rains :  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Deo- 
oau.— UoggyVegtsidbh  Kingdom.  VoigLHori. 
Suburb- Oalcuii:  0'Shaughne8»y,S«ng.  JHtp. 
Uoxb.  Flor.  Ind.  RiddelVs  Oardeningj  Jc^y^t 
Hints  to  Amateur  Qardenen. 

MELON  SEED  OIL, 

Pitcba  Pa^hnm  yennai.  Tui. 
is  obtained  from  the  Gaoamis  mela  See 
Harbooza,  EhurbooEa,  Oil. 

MELOPHUS    UELAKICTERUS,  dw 

Snmfindi,  freqnoiia  fields  tnd  raltivatsd 
ialities. 
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MEMAN. 

MSLVILLE  ISIiAND,  See  SoadfrBga 
eienopbjUa. 

MEMAN,  a  oorrnptlon  of  tbe  Arabic  word 
**Momin*'  (a  tme  belierer),  was  probably 
given  to  tbe  people  tiiat  go  by  the  oame  now, 
when  they  w«re  converted  from  bindaiom 
to  be  mahomedans.    Tlie  word,  in  its  fnllest 
sirnifioation,  is  applied  to  two  diatiDot  races 
of  people ;  to  the  Kbwajeh  tribe,  and  to  the 
Meman  Sayyat  (i.  e.,  "green,"  from  the 
Sirdhi  sawo),  or  Achhra  (white),  who  are 
followeiB  of  Abn  Hanifeh.    Many  Meman 
are  settled  in  Sindb,  especially  about  Hy- 
derabad, Sehwan  and  Knrraobee.    Cutuh  is 
probably   their  original  oonntry,  as  large 
numbers  of  them  are  stilt  foond  there.  In 
Sindh  tbey  are  employed  chiefly  in  agricnl- 
tnre  and  breeding  camels.    Their  dress  is 
that  of  the  oommon  Sindhi,  exoepi  that  they 
frequently  shave  the  head,  especially  when 
old,  and  wear  the  tnrban,  sometimes,  thoogh 
varely,  they  adopt  the  peonliar  Sindh  hat. 
Tbey  have  produced  many  very  learned  men  ; 
and  have  done  much  to  introduce  the  reli- 
•gions  sciences    into    Sind'h.     The  tribe 
merits  some  notice,  as  it  baa  either  abandon- 
ed or  never  adopted  the  pracHoe  common 
among  their  brethren  iu  Bombay,  viz.,  that 
of  depriving  the  females  of  their  pecuniary 
rights  in  wills  and  inheritances.   Aiuong  the 
Meman.  the  widow  and  daughter  are  pro- 
vided for  according  to  the  Koran.  Their 
Fir,  or  holy  men,  are  the  family  called 
Bashid  Shabi  (descended  from  one  Moham- 
med Rashid  Shah),  or    the  Bohri-wara 
Sayyidfl,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  eioes- 
stve  polygamy.    Bashid  tbe  founder  of  tbe 
house,  took  unto  himself  thirtj-two  wives 
Cinst-ead  of  four  ,  and  justified  the  practice 
by  the  usual  sophistical  arguments  of  the 
^fi  order  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Sindhi 
divines  pronounced  hU  tenets  to  be  hereti- 
cal, and  bis  conduct  damnable.  The  Meman, 
however,  did  not  object  to  it,  and  still  reve- 
rence bis  descendants.  The  Meman  in  Sindh 
has  his    own    handwriting    character;  in 
Cntch,  be  uses  the  Guzemttee.  Altogether 
tiieMemanaiea  respectable  race;  though, 
like  the  Jews,  they  have  acquired  a  bad 
name  by  their  rapacity  in    dealing  with 
strangers,  and  "  Wadho  Meman"  (a  great 
Meman),  in  Sindhi  means  a  miserly  usurer. 

In  the  Karraohee  disbict,  they  take  their 
tribsl  names  as  given  below,  principally  from 
their  original  places  of  abode.  The  Kbwaja 
are  of  we  shiah  sect  and  call  themselves 
fiillowers  of  Khwaja  SuUm«n»  FuisL  Their 
(ribal  names  are 

Akboond       I    Hndoknt       |  Khebraoa 
Bsadno       |    Kstiyur        |  Khwi^a 


MEMKCTLON  OAPITBLLATUM. 

KnsMbi         j     Patoli  I  Soriia 

Uirsapnri       |    Qaul  [ 
—Burton's  Sindh,  p.  247-48.    See  Mehman. 

Mabman,  India,  Mahomedan. 

MEM^RARI,  Hind.  Bhamnus  purpureas. 

MEIMBU  the  capital  of  the  Abor  people,  on 
the  borderfi  of  Assam. 

MliMBCrLACB^.— LiJuK.  an  Order  of 
plants  comprising  1  genus,  2  species,  viz.,  2 
Memecvlon. 

MEMECTLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
East  Indies,  shrabs  or  small  trees,  M.  onne- 
ar.am,  ia  a  small  t.ree  of  the  Centrnl  Province 
of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  M. 
ellipticum  aW  a  small  tree  in  tbe  forest  b»< 
tweenQalle  and  Batnapoora  at  no  great  eleva- 
tion. M.  Gaxdoeri  and  M.  lenoanthum,  small 
trees  grow  at  a  height  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet 
in  the  Central  Province.  M.  ovoidenm,  in. 
Ambagamowa  i  M.  orbioulare  at  Hinidoon 
Corle.  M.  pnrviflorum,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince at  7,000  feet,  M.  rhinophyllnm  and  M. 
roatratnm  small  trees  at  3,000,  and  M.  sylva*- 
ticnm,  is  common  in  forests  at  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.  M-  augustifolinm  W.  le.  is 
common  on  the  banks  of  ^Ceylon  rivers,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  M.  fuRcescena, 
Thw.  occurs  in  Ceylon  at  Kokool  Corl,  at  no 
great  elevation.  M.  macrocarpam,  Thw.  a 
small  tree,  occurs  in  Ceylon  at  Ambaga. 
mowa,  at  an  elevation  of  aboat  8,000  feet. 
M.  revolntnm,  Thw.  foliiscoriaceis,  has 
leathery  leaves  and  occupies  Bambodde 
6,000  feet.  M.  nmbellatum  Burm.  called  Cora- 
caba  by  the  Singalese  is  very  abundant,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  M.  varians, 
Thw.  of  tbe  Ceylon  Centn*!  Province,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  There  are 
two  varieties.  M.  Wigbtii,  Thw.  M.  amplexi- 
caule,  also  a  small  tree  of  tbe  Central 
Province,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000 
fet-t.— Thw.  Bn.  PI  Zeyl.  pi.  II  p.  110-111. 
Wight  Icone*. 

MEMECrriiON  AMPIiEXICATJLB.— 

Eoxh. 

M.  oonlatiini.     Wall.  ]  M.  depTeuaa],B*n(hBhM(I«. 
Nidam  shetti.  Halial. 
A  flowering  shmb  in  the  forests  of  tbe 
■W.  Coast  of  India,  used  in  medicine. — UsefiU 
FtanU. 

MBMBOTLON  OAPITBLLATUM,  Ltn%. 

K.  eaule.— Koab.  Corr. 
Welli-kshs,       S1M6H.     I     AUi-ohettD,  Tel. 

A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  with 
small  blue  flowers.  Its  ripe  berries,  Aali 
Pundoo,  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  is  a 
small  bosh,  common  in  most  jungles  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  it  has  much  pulp  of  s 
bluish  color,  and  of  an  astringent  quality.— 
Ainaie.  p.  221.  Thw.  Bn.  Pl.  Zeyl. 
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MEMOKA. 

MEMEOTLON  COBDATUM,  Wall  and 
M.  depressum,  Banih.  Btieedet  Sjiu.  of  M. 
unpleztcanle.— £o^. 

•   MEMECTLON  RAMIFLOEUM.  Lam. 
Memujlon  iinctoriam.   Kms,  Willdb. 


Aqjun,  Boh. 
Xjen-khM-tanyetBuBM 
Aiyooee  Dux. 
Iron  wood  (ree>  Sko. 
ADjnna  ICabr. 
Karp*  „ 
Siupa  „ 


Ean^-yaTa  Uaual. 

DoBdi-t^alia  SiKeH. 

Kasha  maram.  TaU. 
Kasa  oheddi, 

Kayam  pavn  oheddi  „ 

Alaika  ohettai  Til. 

AUiohetto,  It 


This  oconra  in  the  Malaya  Peninsula, 
Tenafiserim,  Coromandel,  Mahableshwar, 
Kandalla  along  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
woods  aboat  Cochin,  common  in  jangles  in 
the  Carnatio  Silhet.  The  flowers  are  small, 
blue,  its  leaves  are  need  in  dying  yellow. 
The  wood  is  brought  Into  Madras  for  fire- 
wood and  a  large  qnantifcy  of  the  leaves 
are  imported  daily  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Cold  infusion  of  the  leaves  imparts  a  yellow 
dye.  Crimson  dye  is  also  said  to  be  obtained 
from  them.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree 
with  deep  green  shining  leaves  :  flowers  in 
February  and  March,  of  a  purple  colour,  with 
the  calyx  beautifully  streaked  on  the  inside; 
it  is  called  the  Ironwood  tree.  It  bears  its 
flowers  in  compound  corymbs,  which  contrast 
favourably  with  its  shining  green  leaves. 
Dr.  Gibson  writing  from  CHuaraand  Snnda, 
says,  M.  tinctorinm ;  Surpa,  Mahr.  Iron 
wood  of  two  species ;  wood  very  tough  and 
strong  for  cart  axles,  &c.  The  benutifal 
flowers  extensively  used  as  a  dye.  Writing 
of  the  forests  generally  he  says  Me.  tinc- 
torium,  "Kurpa,"  "Anjona."  A  tree  of 
rather  small  «ise;  common  on  the  ghate 
above;  not  seen  eleewbere.  Wood  is  very 
strong  and  tough.  Does  not  yield  readily  to 
wet.  Is  mnoh  employed,  when  procurable  of 
sufficient  size,  for  agricultural  implements, 
cart- furnishing,  Ac— M.  0.  0.  U.  S.  J.  Z. 
Dre.  Maaon.  Qihnon. 

MEMNON,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Pind- 
ar, was  king  of  Ethiopia,  .^chylns  said  be 
was  son  of  a  Cissian  woman  and  Herodotns 
and  others  say  he  founded  Snsa  and  led  a 
combined  army  of  Susauiansand  Ethiopians 
to  the  assiutance  of  Priam  his  father's 
brother  aiid  perished  in  one  of  the  battles 
before  Troj.  The  Egyptians  claim  him  to 
be  their  king  Amnnoph  iii.,  whose  statue 
became  known  as  the  vocal  Memnoo. 
Memnonia,  was  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Egypt  and  at  Soaa,  supposed  to  have 
been  boilt  by  Memnos,  aud  there  was  a 
tribe  of  Memnones  near  Meroe. 

MEMOKA.  HiMD.  of  Kangra,  Marlia 
b^onifolia. 


MKNAOO. 

MEMPIHS.  The  oity  of  the  Pbsnwbs. 
Misr,  the  town  of  old  Cairo,  near  Cairo, 
was  built  out  or  the  rains  of  Memphis. 

MEM-SAHIBA.  Aholo-Hindi.  An  Ed^- 
ish  woman,  mistress  of  a  house. 

MEN.  Bdiui.  a  Bormese  title  bearing  «n 
ambigaons  meaning,  applied  equally  to  the 
king  of  England,  die  Goreniw  General  of 
India,  to  the  king  of  Bormah  and  to  all  the 
high  dignitaries  of  his  provinces. 

MEN.  Chin.  Literally,  gate,  is  often  used 
in  Cbinese  to  designate  a  religion.  'Hiu 
King-Men,  the  Luminous  Gate,  is  the  syoo* 
nyme  of  Luminous  Religion,  and  in  tlw 
monument  of  Si-ngan-fou,  is  used  for  cliristi* 
anity. — Hwi*»  Ohnstianitif,  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

MENA.  See  Kali.  We  are  led  to  Grem 
by  the  Aswini,  and  to  Latiam  by  Hens  or 
Menaca  wbosetegendaryspringingfronilitdn 
seems  at  least  (etymologioally  aifto)  to  idot^ 
fy  her  with  Minerva  apringiog  from  Jn[»ter. 

KENAOO  The  tongae  of  land  in  tbt 
north  of  Celebes,  known  admiaistratin^ 
under  tfae  name  of  the  Dntch  residency  of 
Menado,  comprehends  all  the  northern  «fr 
tent  of  the  island,  from  the  bay  of  Palofl  ia 
the  west,  to  the  cape  of  Taliabo  in  the  oas^ 
and  comprises  the  great  bay  or  arm  of  the 
sea  of  Gnuong-fcello,  which  stretches  in  a 
westerly  direction  between  the  two  peninsa* 
iaa.  The  Diitoh-  residency  of  Meuadoio- 
eludes  under  its  jurisdiction,  tfae  whole  fede- 
rative states  of  Minahassa ;  the  small  king' 
doms  of  the  northern  coast;  the  Teryexisn* 
sive  districts  in  the  west  part  of  tba  pen  inn- 
la,  where  goremment  ezeroioes  swsyi 
besides  the  islands  of  Sangnir  and  Tslaat  to 
the  north  as  well  as  the  lesser  inlands  of  tlio 
west  coast  and  the  large  gulf  of  Tomhu. 
The  population  is  composed  of  Native  Chrit" 
tians,  Malays  and  Chinese.  In  1 8d0  tlioi* 
were  reckoned  in  Minahassa  «  totil 
of  178,272. 

78,700 
5,687 
8,»76 


NativeB  - 
ChristianB  • 
Malaya 
ChineBe 


600 


Freed  Slaves 
The  diBtrioia  of 

Qorootalo   •  50,000 
610  I  Sangair  and  Talaat 
I     iBlaods   .   -  tt,000 

and  this  without  taking  into  account  tbe 
number  of  the  Alfonra  population  of 
the  interior,  which  cannot  be  very  con- 
siderable, seeing  that  the  elevated  and 
woody  parts  of  Kayeli,  Toradja 
Tomeikn  appear  to  be  thinly  peopled. 
The  Minahassa  confederation  in  tbe  north 
of  Celebes  ooants  288  villages  ;  the  principil 
districts  are  Tondano,  Langoang,  Kakes,  Te- 
mehon.  Bonder,  Kawakkoang,  Tompssw- 
Amurang,  Belang  and  Kema.  They  *™ 
under  the  direct  authority  of  tbe  Dotch  w- 
vernmenl ;  th»  residflnV^ad  three  otiw  Bi^* 
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MENADO. 

ropean  civil  employes,  aseisted  bj  an  inde- 
terminate  number  of  native  fanotionaries, 
administer  the  government.  The  resident 
is  under  the  orders  of  the  Groveroor  of  the 
Motnccas,  the  head  qaarters  of  which  is  Ara- 
boyna.  Near  Menado  is  a  race  called  Bintek, 
strong,  bat  intraotable,  who  have  hitherto 
resisted  all  efforts  to  improve  them.  There 
are  some  of  the  less  civilized  tribes  which 
bare  aeml-Papixaa  features  and  hair;  while 
in  some  Tillages,  the  true  Celebes  or  Bagi 
phyaiognoro J  prevail?.  The  plateau  of  Tend- 
vao  ia  chiefly  inhabited  hj  people  nearly  as 
white  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very  pleasing 
Bemi-Earopean  features.  The  people  of  Siau 
and  Sangair  much  resemble  these,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  believes  them  probably  to  be  immi- 
grants from  some  of  the  islands  of  North 
Polynesia.  The  Papnau  type  will  represent 
the  remnant  of  the  aborigines.  Thelangnnges 
contain  a  Celebes  Malay  element,  and  a  Fa- 

fman  element,  ulong  with  sopie  radical  pecu- 
iarities  derived  from  the  Siaa  and  Sangnir 
islands  farther  north,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Philippine  Islands- 
Celebes,  on  its  eastern  eoast,  is  fronted  by 
islands,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  over 
the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie,  or  Qoonong 
Telia.  Celebes,  on  its  north  coast,  is  in 
general  high,  bold  land.  Its  extreme  point 
is  called  Cj-pe  Coffin,  and  the  whole  of  the 
islands  that  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  Bay 
are  sometimes  called  Banoa  islands. 

Sangair,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  this 
group  occupy  a  superficies  of  1 3  square 
leagaes  ;  the  Talautand  the  Meangts  islands 
united  are  18  square  lef^ues ;  these  archi- 
pelagos, formerly  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  sultans  of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of 
the  Besidenoy  of  Menado.  Several  extinct 
Tolcanoes,  and  aome  still  in  foM  action, 
are  found  in  the  Sangair  gronp ;  the 
devastations  which  they  commit  from 
time  to  time  have  often  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  eruption  of  Onwana,  in  1808 
completely  annihilated  the  village  of  Taga- 
lando,  destroyed  all  the  surroanding  forests, 
and  suddenly  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all 
means  of  livelihood,  by  the  destraction  of 
their  fields.  The  Gnnong-api  causes  numerous 
ravages  in  the  island  of  Siau ;  its  peak, 
■  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms 
the  cnlminating  point  of  thiB  gronp. 
Ganong-api  covers  with  its  base  sll  the 
northern  part  of  Sangair-beaar  :  tbia  Tolcano 
baa  not  been  active  ainoe  1812,  when  the  tor- 
rents of  lava  destroyed  the  extensive  forests 
of  coooannt  trees  with  which  this  part  of  the 
island  was  covered,  and  cauRed  the  death  of 
many  of  the  inbabitanta.  These  islands  fur- 
nish more  than  twenty-five  kinds  of  wood 


MENCIUS. 

suited  for  building  and  furniture.  Two  bar- 
bonrs,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  exist  in  the 
larger  Sanguir,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Tarona,  the 
otlier,  called  Midelu,  on  the  eastern  side. — 
Joum.  hid.  Arch,  for  Bee.  1850,  page  764- 
Sorsburgh.     Wallace  Archipelago. 

MENAM-OR  SIAM  RIVER,  the  entrance 
of  this  ia  in  lat.  13  •  30'  N.,  long  101  •  15*  E., 
it  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  branchea. 
Menam  Bar-Anchorage  in  four  fathoms, 
lat  13  •  24'  50**  N.,  long.  100*  86* 
30"  B.,  The  entrance  to  the  Menam  river 
in  four  fathoms  is  placed  on  Admiralty  Chart 
fifty  two  miles  too  far  east.  The  town  of 
Baiikokis27  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  an 
islet,  in  lat.  13°  58'  N.  long.  100°  34'  B. 
Bowring*8  Siam.  Vol.  I :  p.  30.  See  India, 
Karen,  Yathia  or  Jathia. 

MENANDER,  one  of  the  Greek  kings,  an 
Indian  conqueror.  Ofall  thekings  who  follow- 
ed Enkratides,  Menander.  -  and  ApoUodotua 
alone  ai-e  mentioned  by  classical  aothoritiea. 
See  Bactria.  Kabul. 

MENANDER  a  Phenioian,  was  in  Tyre, 
soon  after  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

MENANGKABAIT.  A  state  in  Sumatra 
the  original  oonntry  of  the  Malay  race. 
Menangkabite  States  lie  between  Malacca  and 
Salangor,  on  the  one  side,  and  Palhang  on 
the  other. — Joum,  Ind.  Archipel.  See  India^ 
Jakun,  Sumatra. 

MENCHO  —  ?.    See  Graoula  religiosa. 

MENCIUS.  In  order  to  get  a  distinct 
general  conception  of  the  Chinese  philosophi- 
oal  literature,  two  epochs  must  be  specially 
kept  in  mind.  The  first  began  with  Con- 
fucius (Knng-fu-tsze),  who  was  born  B.  C. 
551  and  ended  with  Mencius  (Mang-Tsse), 
who  died  about  B.  C.  31 7.  The  second  began 
with  Chow-leen-ke  or  Cfaow-tsze  who  com- 
menced hia  labours  about  A.D.I034,  and  end- 
ed with  Choo-ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in 
A.  1).  1200.  The  first  epoch  lasted  for  seven 
generations.  It  was  separated  by  an  interval 
of  thirteen  hundred  years  from  the  second, 
which  lasted  for  five  generations.  Both  were 
periods  of  revival  of  ancient  learning  and  of 
further  development.  Both  embraced  several 
celebrated  philosophers,  besides  thoae  men- 
tioned, bat  in  each  cose  it  was  the  originator 
and  closer  of  the  epoch  who  became  most 
celebrated.  The  writers  of  the  second  epoch 
are  often  mentioned  as  the  philosophers  of 
the  Lung  dynasty  ;  which  latter  was  estab- 
lished in  A.  B.  960,  about  70  years  before 
Cbow-isae's  labonra  began,  and  oontinned 
in  posseaaion  of  the  sovereignty  till  A.  D, 
1271,  till  about  70  years  after  Chow-tssa'a 
labours  closed.  Confacins,  though  his  name 
in  the  West  became  identified  with  Chineae 
learning;  was  by  no  means, its  originator. 
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MENDA. 

Aathoniio  tboagh  not  full  records  embody- 
ing ethical  and  political  doctrines,  extended 
back  to  B.  C.  2357,  or  to  abont  eighteen 
hnudred  years  before  Confactiia,  while  the 
Gliinese  philosophy  originated  with  Fah  he, 
who  lived  according  to  tradition,  some 
twenty-three  generations  before  the  exact 
chronological  era ;  which  latter  took  place 
B.  G.  26^7  with  the  institution  of  the  na- 
tionHl  cycle  of  sixty  years.  Allowing  thirty 
yeiirs  to  a  (feneration,  this  would  place  Fnh- 
fae  abnub  B.  C.  3327.  It  was  he  who  substi- 
tuted writing  for  the  knotted  strings  that 
had  previously  formed  the  only  means  of 
record  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  estahlished 
marriages,  and  separate  families.  To  him 
are  also  ascribed  some  civilization  labours 
of  lesser,  bub  still  great  importance,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  day  into  twelve  she  sliin,  or 
watches,  of  two  hours  each.  Fnb-he  is 
therefore  the  founder  of  Chinese  civilization 
generally.  Bat  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  natural  philosophy,  and 
in  particular  as  the  author  of  the  "  Eight 
DiftgramB,'*  which  were  drawn  by  him  as 
follona : — 


11 


^  


4s 


V 


The  multiplication  of  these  eight  diagrams 
by  themaelren  produced  sixty  ranr  doubled 
diagrams  snch  as : — 


—See  China. 

MENAVAK,  IfALiAL,  pronounced  also 
Menott,  corraptly  Menewar.  The  village  or 
district  acounnbant  in  Malabar,  according 
to  some  the  appropriate  designation  of  a 
Budra,  according  to  others,  of  aNair  writer 
or  acconntant. — WUs<yt^s  QUwary. 

H£KDA,  a  river  of  Banka  island. 


MENDICANTS. 

MENDAI  TAGHTA.  See  Sabi. 
MENDA-SINGI,  Himd.   Nerium  gmdi- 
flomm. 

MENDHEE,  Hind.  Henna,  Lawsonia 
inermis.  Its  leaves  are  need  as  a  dye  for  the 
beard  and  hair,  and  for  fingers  and  for  horses' 
tails:  they  are  also  given  to  goats  and  sheep^ 
&e.,  when  attacked  by  itch.*— PowelT*  Ratd- 
book.  Vol.  I.  p.  452. 

MENDHI,  HiMD.  a  mahomedaii  hrids's 
paraphernalia. 

MENDICANTS  are  very  numerous  ia 
India.  Amongst  other  hindn  mendicanta 
are  the  Vaishoaiva ;  Biragee,  Saiva; 
Sanyasi,  Ramanaya  or  worshippers  of 
R-ima ;  Nannck  Piinthee  followers  of 
Nannck  ;  KuveerPonbhee;  Sukhee  Bhavu; 
Khelanta  Yogee ;  KMon-pala  fogee  ;  Shure- 
vuree ;  Uffhom  Pant'hee  ;  Bi-ambacharee^ 
&c.  &c.  They  have  their  various  forms  of 
austerities.  Of  hindooa  whdPembraoe  a  life 
of  mendicity;  Mr.  Ward  was  informed,  that 
scarcely  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  whola 
population  abandon  their  proper  employ* 
ment«,  and  live  as  religions  mendicants  by 
Supposing  that  there  are  Bixteen 
millions  of  hindoos  in  Bengal  and  Bebar, 
and  that  each  mendicant  requires  only  one 
rupee  monthly  for  his  support,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  rupees,  or  250,000  pounds  sterlisjf 
are  thus  paid  annually  to  persons,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  well  able  to 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 
Many  of  the  more  enlightened  hindooa, 
and  brahmins,  hold  these  mendicants  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  would  consider  (beir 
being  compelled  to  work  as  a  great  blraiiig 
conferred  upon  the  country. 

The  Abdhut,  is  a  hindn  mendicant,  of  the 
Vaishtiava  or  saiva  sect  The  term  is  from 
the  Sanscrit  avadhuta  and  this  class  are  sap* 
posed  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  of 
humanity. 

The  Akas-mukhi,  from  akas,  the  sky 
and  rankha  the  face,  are  religions,  ascetic 
mendicants,  among  the  hindoos,  who  holdnp 
their  faces  to  the  sky,  lilt  the  muscles  of  tba 
back  of  the  neck  become  oontracted  and  »• 
t»in  position. 

The  Atit,  religious  mendicant,  is  nsnallj 
a  vaishnava. 

Qosain  mendicants  worship  Siva  in  the 
form  of  the  lingam,  Sanyasi  worship 
Vishnu,  Sanyasi  mendicants  the  ancient 
ascetics  Virg^i  are  followers  of  Rnmannj. 

Meudicants  carry  water  from  the  Gan- 
ges to  a  great  distance.  The  four  orders 
of  hindn  life  are  not  now  given  effect  to. 
The  Bhiksbuna  the  mendicant,  of  the  fourtii 
order,  may  now  have  a  wife  and  family, 
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MBNIAK.. 

MISNDIKI  JOGI,  See  Jogi. 

MBNDO,  a  river  of  Samatra,  Selan  a  riviA- 
of  Sumatra. 

MENDONI,  Malkal.  Olorioaa  snperba, 
Xtinn. 

MISNDOftO,  near  this  island,  the  sea  is 
so  oleor  and  transparent  that  the  spotted 
0(»«l8  ire  plainly  risible  nnder  2&  iathoms 
water.   Sea  Mindoro. 

MENDOZA.  ISLAND,  lies  on  the  aonth 
coast  of  Ohina. 

MB£7D  PHAIi,  HiXD.  Randladumetomm. 

MENDRU,  also  Baa-menda,  Hind. 
DodonEoa  barmanniana. 

MENES.  The  first  man  who  reigned 
in  Egypt  was  Menes,  or  Mena,  the  Eternal, 
whose  name  would  seem  to  prove  that  ho 
was  not  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  region 
of  fable ;  frcon  him  the  later  kin^p  boastfully 
traced  their  lineage.  Aoaordaxg  to  the 
Bgyptiaa  obawoologists,  he  came  to  the 
throne  aboat  fifteen  hnndred  years  before 
6he  Pwsian  invasion,  that  ia  to  say,  two 
thousand  years  before  the  oliristian  wa. 
The  accepted  date  is  B.  C.  8623.  He  was 
probably  the  Menu  of  the  hindooa,  their 
first  of  created  beings,  and  holiest  of  law- 
makers ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Minos  of 
the  Greeks,  their  earliest  law-maker  and 
their  judge  of  the  dead. — WarcTe  view  ef 
the  Umdoosy  Vol.  II.  p.  201.— Cois.  ilyth. 
Hind,  p,  389.  Burton'g  Emeerpia  pi.  2.  Hero- 
dotu$  lib.  ii.  145.,  m  8harp9'$  HitUny  of  Egypt. 
Vol.  II.  p.  9. 

MENESHENA,  Can.  Cayenne  Pepper. 

ICENESPEEMUM  FENESTBATUM, 
Gcerin,  Syn.,  of  Gosoininm  fenestratum,  Oole- 
hrooleB. 

MENO-BA,  or  Ming.ba,  Bubm.  In 
Amherst,  a  timber  used  for  house  posts  and 
rafters.  The  wood  looks  like  a  kind  of  saul, 
and  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  that 
wood. 

MEN^G-DONG.the  sacred  stone  monuments 
of  Tibet.  On  each  of  its  ends,  are 
inscribed  the  words  Om  Maui  Fadmi  Horn. 
Oh  !  the  jewel  of  the  Lotus,  or  oh  !  the  jewel 
on  the  Lotas,  or  Hail  to  him  of  the  lotos  and 
jewel. 

HEN-GU,  Bdbh.  Ganania  mangostana. 
Lmn, 

MEN-GU,  BuEM.  Elffisgims  oonferta, 
also  Gnreinia  mwigostana,  Liwn. 

MENHIB,  a  standing  stone  used  as  a 
monument  to  tha  dead.  See  Oaim,  Kassiab, 
Ebassyah. 

MENI,  a  goddess  of  the  Babylonians  and' 
Cansanites.  She  was  the  goddess  of  Fate, 
and  was  worshipped  along  with  Gad,  the 
god  of  destiny.   jBufwen,  iv.  253, 

MENIAN,  Jat.  Beojamin. 


MENTHA. 
MENIKA  TIGE  or  Bhu  sarkara  Td. 

Niebuhria  oblocgifolia,  J).  O. 

MENISPBRMACE^.  D.  0.  TheCocculus 
Tribe  of  plants  comprising  1 2  Gen.  59  species 
^z.,  1  Auamirta ;  3  Clypea ;  1  Cydea ; 
35  Coccnlus;  1  Epibaterium;  1  Fselium; 
2  Gynostemma ;  8  Gissampelos ;  1  Siephania ; 
4  Phytoorene ;  1  Natsiatnm  j  1  Ooscininm. 

MEMSPEBME  HEBSUTE,  Fa.  Menis- 
permum  birsutum. 

HENISPERMUM  ACUMINATUH,  also 
M.  polycarpum  Smb.  and  M,  radiatum  Lam. 
Syns.  of  OoocqIus  acuminatus,  D.  0. 

MENISPBRMUM  COCCULUS.  Coccu- 
Ins  ludicus.  Inim.  also  M.  monadelphum, 
Roxh.  and  M.  hoteroolitnm  £oii!&.  Syns.  of 
Anamirta  cocculns. 

MENISPERMTTM  CORDIFOLIUM, 
WHld.  and  M,  glabrum  Klem.  Syna.  of  Coc- 
cnlus cordifolius  D.  0. 

MENISPEBMUM  CRISPUM  Linn,  also 
M.  verruGOsum  Syns.  of  Coooulua  orispns. 
B.O. 

MENISPBRMUM  FENESTRATUM  of 

Gmtn.  Syn.  of  Gosclnium  fenestratum,  Ooleb, 
MENISPERMUM    HIRSUTUM,  Unn. 

also  M.  myosotoides  Tjinn.  and  M.  villosum 

Lam.  Syns.  of  Cocculns  villosus,  D.  0. 
MENISPERMUM  FALMATUM.  Syn.  of 

Cocculns  palmatns. 

MENISPERMUM  FELTATUM,  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Olypea  Burmannii,  W.  §r 

MENJITH,  HiHD.  Bubiatinotomm. 

MENJOGI,  Mar.  A  class  of  Jogi  mendi- 
cants in  the  Maratha  country,  worshippers 
of  Bhairava.  Wile.  Qlosa. 

MENSCHEN  HAAB.  Gbr.  Human  hair. 

MENSAME  RAUGHER,  Qbb,  UBnisper- 
mum  hirsntum. 

MENSULAB  or  Massular  Island,  in 
lat.l''2'  N.,on  the  west  coast  of  Sumabra, 
is  high,  and  about  12  miles  long,  east  and 
wost. 

MENTA  BOMANNA,  It.  Mint 

MENTA-SOPPU  also  Mentia,  Oiaf. 
Fenugreek  seed. 

MENTAUS  and  "  Jambcrit,"  a  tree  of 
Java  the  wood  of  which  is  white  and  fino 
grained,  and  is  used  for  inlaying,  also  for 
furniture  and  cabinet  work. 

MENTHA. 


Nana,  Ar.  Fodinah,  Hind.  Pns* 

Ba-di-na,  Bcrk.  Jia  manii,  Malat. 

Padina,  DuK.  Widds,  Tah. 

Hint,  Gnq. 

Several  of  the  mints,  Mentha  sylrestris,  M. 
yiridiSjM.  piperita  and  M.  arrenaii,  remarka- 
ble for  their  odour  and  taste,  ba?e  long  been 
nsod  in  medicine  and  some,  as  'H»vo<r/wt 
and  Ktikfuvtu  of  the  GrockSj^naof  the  Arabs 
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as  sweet  herbs ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
goish  one  species  from  another  by  the 
short  dfflcriptioiis  given. 

MENTHA  INCANA.  WUld.  Persian  mint. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA,  the  Peppermint, 
grows  ' in  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  and 
America.  Its  aroma  is  almost  destroyed 
by  drying.  The  essential  oil  is  green- 
ish yellow  and  very  liquid;  after  long 
keeping,  it  deposits  crystals  of  camphor  j  it 
is  often  adulterated,  especially  with  the  oils 
of  cougenerous  species,  a  fault  almost  im- 
possible to  detect.  The  essential  oil  is  a 
very  valnablo  stimulant,  and  is  especially 
nsefal  in  flatulent  diseases,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  malignant  cholera.  It  is  a  deserv- 
edly great  favourite  in  the  nursery.  Dis- 
Bolved  in  spirit.,  it  constitutes  the  tincture  or 
essence:  distilled  with  water,  it  forms  the 
peppermint  water  of  the  shops.  O.Sh.  p. 
489. 

MENTHA  FULEGIUM,  or  Pennyroyal,  is 
found  in  web  dltchos  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  the  Caucasus,  Chili,  and  Teneriffo. 

MENTHA  ROYLEANA.  BeiUh. 
Baburt  Jhbllm.    Koshn  Sutlej. 

Vien  Kanqka.    Velanne         Th.  Isuws. 

Yura;pudiia    Chknab.    Uushktara  „ 
Xoshma  Bias. 

Grows  oomraon  in 
Indus,  and  either  !M. 

leana  grow  in  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  to 
11,000  or  12,000  feet  M.incana  is  also  occa- 
sionally cultivated  in  gardens,  and  its  leaves 
are  officinal  as  an  astringent.  Mentha 
royleana  is  much  used  by  the  hill  people  of 
the  Himalaya. — Ainslie's  Mat  Med.  p.  23 
Royle.  O'Skaughnesey,  p.  489.  Dr.  /.  L. 
iStewart,  U.  D. 
MENTHA  SATIVA.  Roxb. 

Heutha  arreiiBis.  Linn. 

Nana,  Ab 

Habbuk, 
Ba-diiia, 


the  plains,  Trans- 
inooma  or  M.  roy- 


ICarsb  Trhorled  miDt,BNa 
Tall  red  „  „ 

Widda,  Tah. 


Fuduoa,  BuK.  Hind.  Tel. 

This  is  found  wild  in  Kashmir  at  eleva- 
tions of  5,000  to  9,000  feet  and  it  is  grown 
in  gardens  tbronghout  India.  It  is  oFficinQl 
at  Lahore  and  is  pi-escribed  by  tfae  maliome- 
dans  in  dyspeptic  complaints  and  to  stop 
vomiting' — O'Shaugknesstff  p.  489.  'H.onigber- 
ger.  Dr.  J.  L.  Sletmrt. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  Linn. 

Spearmint,  Ekg.  I  Fodina,  Hcmd. 

Hilt  mint,  I  Fodina  kohi,  Ht!cs.  Pers. 

Pahari  Podlna,      Hi.n-d.  | 

A  native  of  Kashmir,  but  cultivated 
thronghoot  the  East  Indies  for  its  essential 
oil  and  its  distilled  water.  It  is  given  as  a 
stimulaut  in  cholera,    Drs.  J.  L,  S'ieiearL  M. 


MENU. 

D.  p.  169.  O'SJtaughnessy.p.  489.  Dr.3f,tMon, 
Te^umserim.  Fowell  Hcmd  Book,  V.  I  p.  366. 

MENTIKO,  See  Kunawer. 

MBNTHOTHB  also  Thuufchothee.  —  ? 
Gloriosa  superba. 

MENTOG,  properly  Me-tog.  Hibd.  Tibe- 
tan flower,  Senecio  laoiuiosus,  also  Tagetes 
erecta. 

MENTULU,  also  Mentiknm.  Teu  Fenn. 
greek  ;  Fenugreek  seed ;  seeds  of  Trigcmella 
foeii  um-griecum . 

MENTUS,  Malbal.  CatfaartocarpTU 
fistula,  Pers. 

MENU.  The  Menu  of  the  bindns  are  se- 
ven', Swayambhnva  (who  by  some  is  termed 
an  incarnation  of  Brahma,)  Swarochesa,  Ut- 
toma,  Tamasa,  Raivata,  Chaishusha,  and 
SatyavaraU.  Sir  William  Jones  has  consi- 
dered Swyambhuva  to  have  been  Adam,  and 
Satyararata,  Noah.  The  Institutes  of  Menu 
were  composed  at  least  800 -but  probably 
1280  years  before  Christ.  Menu'«  lustitates 
are  later  than  tfae  Vedas,  and  show  the  Ic^al, 
social  and  political  rather  than  the  poeticat 
and  religious  aspects  of  brahmaniBm.  Many 
of  his  dicta  by  no  means  tend  to  elerate  tbe 
condition  of  women.  In  his  lengthened  cata- 
logne  of  things  pure  and  impure  he,  howem; 
says,  the  mouth  of  a  woman  is  constantly 
pure,  and  he  ranks  it  with  the  running  waters, 
and  the  san-beam  ;  he  suggests  that  their 
names  should  be  agreeable,  Roft,  clear,  capti- 
vating tlie  fancy,  auspicious,  ending  in  long 
vowels,  resembling  words  of  benedictioD. 
Where  females  are  honoured,  he  says,  tbne 
tbe  deities  are  pleased  ;  but  where  dta- 
honoured,  there  alt  religious  rites  beconw 
useless  :  and  he  declares,  that  in  whatew 
house  a  woman  not  duly  hononred  prononncn 
an  imprecation,  that  house,  with  ull  that  be- 
longs to  it,  shfdl  utterly  perish.  Strike  not, 
even  with  a  blossom,  a  wife  gnilty  of  a 
bnndred  faults,  says  another  sage  :  a  senti- 
ment so  delicate,  that  Reginald  de  Bora,  the 
prince  of  croubadourR,never  uttered  any  more 
refined.  Menu  lays  down  some  plain  and 
wholesome  rules  for  ihe  domestac  conduct  of 
tbe  wife  [  above  all,  he  recommends  her  to 
preserve  a  cheerful  temper,  and  fmgality  in 
domestic  expenses.  Some  of  bia  texts  sa- 
vour, however,  more  of  the  anchorite  than  of 
a  person  conversant  with  mankind;  and 
when  he  commands  the  faosband  to  be  re- 
verenced as  a  god  by  tbe  Tirfcnona  wife^  erat 
though  enamonred  of  another  woman,  it  may 
bo  justly  donbted  if  ever  he  found  obedience 
thereto ;  or  the  scarcely  less  difficnh  radi- 
nance,  fur  a  whole  year  let  a  hnsband  bear 
with  his  wife  who  treats-  him  with  aversion, 
after  which  probation  he  is  permitted  to  se* 
parate.  Tod^s  RajaaUiaiiKYohJ.fk  61L  CoU, 
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MyffL  Hi'^.  p.  8.  JTenu  by  HauQhton.  See 
Bnhmadica.   Ksfaetriya.  Lords  of  Created 
Beioga.  Ifann.  Nandt.  Om.  Polyandry,  Youi. 
MENTANTHES  INDICA.— Lmu. 

Vellaraia  iodica, — Vent. 
Indian  BackbeaD,    Eno.  |  BDra-chooll,  Hixd. 

This  plant  grows  in  standing  water  at 
Ajrueer  andPoshkar.— Dr.  Irvine  Oenl.Med- 
Top.  p.  180. 

MENTANTHES  NTMPHOIDES,  tbe 
leaves  and  flowers,  of  this  plant  are  kept  in 
Japan  steeped  in  brine,  and  used  for  salad,  in 
the  same  manner  as  pickled  oaoumbers. — 
Thunberg's  Travels,  Vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

MKO,  cnltirators  in  the  Delhi  province, 
are  a  tribe  of  people  inhabiting  the  low 
bills  about  Gnrgaon. 

MEOGANEE,  B^yo.  Three  lobed  kid- 
ney bean,  Pfaaseolns  trilobns. 

MEONU.    See  Vrishala. 

MEOWBLBeito.   Hind.  Isora  corylifolia. 

MEB,  ugnifies  a  bill  in  Sanskrit,  hence 
Eomnlmer,  or  properly.  Eumbhomer,  is '  the 
hill  or  mountain  of  Eumbho%  Ajmir  is  the 
*  hill  of  Ajya\  the  *  invincible*  hill.  Mer  is 
pronounced  with  the  long  6  like  m^re  in 
French. — Tod's  Kajaaihau,  Vol.  I.  p.  11. 

HER,  a  race  of  the  Aravalli,  possibly 
noticed  in  tbe  Code  of  Menu  as  the  Meda 
"  who  must  live  without  the  town  and  main- 
tain themselves  by  slaying  the  beasts  of  tbe 
forest,  the  Med  or  Mair  races  are  possibly 
meant.  See  India,  Mair,  Med,  Meena. 

MEBA,  in  lat.  18'  41'  N.  long. ;  73*  10' 
E.  in  the  Konkao,  north  of  Nagatbana,  or  Na- 
gotna,  hill  station,  is  1 ,860  feet  above  the  sea. 

MEBA,  HiHD.  of  the  Jhelam  district,  good 
land. 

MERAH,  Halat.  Carbuncle. 
MEBANDU,  HuTD.  EltBodendron  roxbor 
gbii. 

MBRAPA-KAIA,  Tel.  or  pinral  Merapa- 
kailn,  Cayenne  pepper^  Capsicam  frutesceus, 
also  G.  nepalensis. 

MEBAPI,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Java 
9,000  feet  high. 

MEBABOO,  Bbhg.  Wild  milkwort.  Po- 
lyvala  ciliata  minor. 

MERASl,  Akib.  a  revenue  term  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  mahomedans  ;  it 
means  "  that  which  is  inherited,"  and  seems 
to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Tamil  term 
Eaniachi,  or  right  of  owncorship  by  inherit- 
anoe.  The  term  mirasidar  oorresponds  to 
that  ot  the  Tamil  Eani-aohi-karan,  and 
means  a  person  exercising  merasi  rights. 
Snpposing  that  the  rights  and  claims  of  tbe 
merasidar  on  one  side,  and  the  asserted  hard- 
ship, &0.  of  the  Poyacari  on  the  other  are  re- 
cognised, then  the  subject  for  inquiry  will  be 
vhat  system  of  rennne  administration  will 
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best  insure  an  angmentation  of  public  reve- 
nue, by  affording  greater  facilities  for  the 
Poyacari,  to  cultivate,  without  interfering 
with  the  existing  privileges  of  the  merasi- 
dar. The  meranidar  will  never  be  iuduced 
to  forego  their  rights  without  a  considerable 
compensation  being  paid  to  them.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  merasi  system  in  a  very  great 
measnre  depends  upon  tbe  saleable  value 
which  grows  on  the  land  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
latter  exists,  tho  former  cannot  be  annihilat- 
ed. Poyacari  who  have  become  merasidars 
by  purchase  or  other  engagement,  will  not 
concede  their  rights.  Every  individual  will 
seek  to  rise  in  society,  and  every  Poyacari 
wish  to  become  a  merasidar  when  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  occurs.  Permanent  puttas, 
one  for  each  share  of  the  merasidars  should 
be  issued,  by  which,  whether  the  lands  are 
cultivated  or  not,  the  fixed  assessment  will 
ill  any  case  be  collected  under  pain  of  imme- 
diate sale.  These  pubta  are  to  cover  the  ex- 
tent of  land  according  to  the  different  shares 
of  the  merasidars^  inclusive  of  both  the  culti- 
vated and  waste.  So  that  tbe  whole  ayacufe 
Or  acreage  of  a  village,  exolnsive  only  of  the 
bona  fide  Porumboke  or  sites  for  tanks,  pas- 
txae,  will  be  brought  under  realizable 
assessment.  This  assessment  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  flttotoation,  but  may  change  hands 
by  purchase,  gift,  or  other  transfer.  It  onght, 
however,  not  to  bo  so  heavy  that  Government 
should  constantly  come  under  the  necessity  of 
consigning  the  land  to  pnblic  auction  or  pur- 
chasing it  themselves.  Under  these  condi- 
tions each  merasidar  will  be  willing  to  keep 
only  so  much  of  the  land  as  he  is  really  able 
to  manage,  and  dispose  of  the  rest  at  the 
cnrrent  prices.  The  Poyacari  will  have 
thereby  an  ample  opportunity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  becoming  proprietors.  Labor  will 
become  dear  and  prove  advautageons  ulti- 
mately to  the  Foyacu^.  Such  permanent 
tenure  would  induce  many  an  individual  to 
acqniro  lands,  and  thereby  enhance  the  value 
thereon.  The  merasidars  would  part  with 
the  excess  under  snob  circumstances,  rather 
than  pay  for  it  for  yrars  without  an  adequate 
remuneration. 

The  present  assessment  generally  on  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  South  of  India,  is  by 
no  means  exorbitant.  But  it  would  prove 
oppressiTe  if  the  assesamcut  on  "  waato'*  be 
made  leviable  in  fall. 

Any  scheme  introduced  should  avoid  on 
one  Bide  the  evils  of  the  ryotwarry  system 
which  tends  to  reduce  tbe  holdings  to  an 
inconsiderable  and  undesirable  aise,  and 
obviate  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  often 
falling  in  arrears  as  has  been  the  case  witfa 
permanently  settled  Mootu.,  A  "  ^hand$m* 
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war  Ryotwar"  settlemont  will  bear  a  strong 
resemmance  to  the  estates  of  Malabar,  the 
result  of  the  most  sncoessfal  of  reveune 
systems  and  will  have  the  advantages  of 
baviDg  at  hand  a  body  of  independent 
afflnent  landholders  in  the  Presidency  Die- 
trict,  from  which  at  any  time  may  be  had 
gentlemen  to  aid  onr  Legislative  Conncila 
Tvith  their  advice  and  fortune  when  needed. 
MBRCAKDEYA,  PURAN.  SeeLakshmi. 

H£BCABA,  the  capital  of  Ooorg,oaptared 
1^  the  Madras  Army  on  the  6th  April  1834. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost 
the  very  oentro  of  the  oountry,  and  is  4,500 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  regiment  of 
native  in&ntry  is  always  qaartered  in  Mer- 
Oara,  in  a  fort  which  was  formerly  therajah's 
palace,  and  which  is  a  very  spaciona  and  snb- 
stanttal  building.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bniU  for  the  rajah  by  an  Italian,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  bricked  up  in  a  wall  as 
soon  as  the  building  was  finished.  Yerajen- 
derpet  a  town  of  Ooorg,  is  situated  on  the 
road  leadiog  to  Cannanore  from  Mercara,  and 
is  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  There  is  a 
erosi  road  from  Mysore  which  joins  the  road 
toCuuuuuOTe  a  few  miles  belowyerajenderpet, 
and  along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct 
tnffio  between  Mysore  and  the  coast. 

Fraserpet,  another  Coorg  town,  is  situated 
on  the  road  to  Mysore  firom  Mercara,  and 
it  is  also  20  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
The  river  Cauvery  runs  past  Fraserpet, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Coorg 
and  Mysore.  The  S.  W.  monsoons,  which 
always  rages  throughout  Coorg  from  June 
to  Kovemmr,  is  scarcely  felt  at  £Vaserpet, 
and  on  this  aocouat  the  European  and  Native 
officials  reside  there  during  the  wet  season, 
returning  to  Meroara  as  soon  as  the  monsoou 
oeasee.  Situated  at  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  close  proximity  to 
that  element  and  always  swept,  owing  to  ifs 
position  at  the  (nrest  of  the  Ghauts,  by  a  fresh 
and  invigorating  breeze,  there  is  not  a  plea- 
santer  district  in  India  than  Coorg.  The 
Coorg  insnrreotion  ueoessitated  the  con- 
stmotion  of  a  first  class  road  between 
Bangalore  and  Mangalore,  and  Mercara 
happened  to  be  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
head  of  the  pass  over  the  Ghauts.  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
Corps  of  Sapper8,os  ite  mild  and  temperate  cli- 
mate peculiarly  adapted  it  for  the  training  of 
that  body  in  field  fortifioation ;  it  hassincebeen 
garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Native  Iniantiy. 
Coorg  became  one  vast  cofieo  plantation,  and 
estates  were  vigorously  cleared  wherever 
they  abatted  on  the  road,  by  which  produce 
^oid^lons  be  cairled  ofi'  and  ooffee  became 
very  extensirely  oaltirated  in  Ooorg.  There 
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MEBCUBY. 

are  five  districts  : — vis :  at  and  near  Yrnjaj 
derpet  on  the  Oannauore  Ghat  Tlwdrij 
district,  including  Ahtoor,  Selapoor,  ui 
Santa  Coopa.   At  and  near  Mercara,  As 

oatlyiug  district  about  eight  miles  fnut 
Meroai-a ;  and  near  the  Canara  boonduj,. 
There  is  no  town  or  village  in  this  di^iieb 
And  the  Ghat  leading  to  Mangalare  bsft 
Mercara. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  distrieb 
tuning  immense  traots  of  foreafeland. 
are  Nacknaad   and  the 
range.    The  former  is  situated 
Mangalore  and  Cannanore  Ghats, 
ing  Malabar,  and  the  latter  range  fornu 
boundary  between  Coorg  and  Wyniad. 

MEBCHANT.    A  gr  eat  part  of  the 
residents  of  British  India  follow  me 
pursuits.    Many  mahomedans,  of  Arali 
hindu  descent,  as  the  Hopla,  the  lobfai, 
Borah,  the  Mehman,  are  active  mi 
The  Parsi  race  are  extensirely  engi 
commerce.    The  Baboo  of  Oaicntia, 
of  Sadra  origin,  are  also  great  mercl 
The  Chettyar  of  Madras,  all  of  them  7i 
hindoos,  are  also  largely  engaged  sod 
are  eighty  tribes  of  Bajpnts  en 
commercial  trauaactions. 

MEBCUBIUS,  See  Saraswati. 
MERCURY. 

Abak,  Zibakh,  Aa. 

Fada,  'Bvru. 
Shwayjin,  Chiit. 
Meroniy,  H!sa. 
Qoiok'Silver, 
Mercure, 
Vif-argeat, 
Qiucksilber, 
Parab, 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  was  known  ta 
auL-ients.    The  Romans  seem  to  have 
ployed  it  as  a  medicine  externally  as  didi 
Arabs ;  but  the  hindus  were  prol 
first  to  prescribe  it  internally.    It  is 
in  China,  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  at! 
in  Cfumiola,  and  likewise  in  SonUi . 
It  oocnrs  occasionally  in  metaUio  gli 
usually  as  the  native  bisulphuret 
nabar,    con^hined  with  silver, 
native  amalgam;  or  with  chlorine^  i 
Horn  Mercury.  -  It  is  chiefly  obtained 
the  snlphnret  by  distillation  with 
with  iron,  which  combining  with  Uw 
phur,  the  metal  distils  over  and  is 
densed.   Quicksilver,  or  native  mercsr 
said  to  be  broQght  to  Ava  from  Ghiua. 
following  substances  are  compoonds  «f ; 
cury,  vis : — 

Bicldonde  of  Mercuiry, 

bicUoridnn  I  Cenwiwartliio**- 

Google 


)■ 

Gkk. 
Guz.  HiNC. 


Argento  ma, 
Uydnxgpnam, 

Halit.  1 


Sim-«b, 

RtQt, 

Sutum  PStad^ 
Azogne, 
Raaam, 


lias* 


Hytirapgjri 
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Doppelt'Olilcr  ^uck- 

■ilber,  Gbb. 
Bn«-capour,   Quz.  Bivn. 

Tah. 


Bi-ehlomre  de  meroaro, 
Fk. 

Snblims  corroaif, 
Deato-chlonire  de  mer- 
onre,  Fa. 

This  is  white,  with  an  acrid  metallic  and 
persistent  taste,  without  smell.  It  ia  met  with 
in  small  crystals,  or  in  semi-transparent 
masses.  Corrosive  snblimate  is  made  in 
many  parts  of  British  India,  and  seems  to 
haTe  been  long  known  to,  and  prepared  by 
the  natives  of  India. 
Chloride  of  Meronry. 


Hydrorgyri  chloridum, 
Chltnide  of  Meronry.EMQ. 
Caloawl,         £Ha.  Lit. 
IVoto  ohloride  of  mercury 
Sabmnriate  of  mercury,  „ 


Pk. 


Proto-ehlomre  do 

mercare, 
Hercnre  douz,  „ 
Einfooh  ohlor-qaeck- 

silber,  Gbb. 

Several  preparations  of  morourj  have  been 
described  by  the  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  wri- 
ters, especially  in  the  "  Pnrana  Sastram,"  a 
work  on  Uateria  Medica  and  religions  ob- 
servsnoea.  Dr.  O'Shanghnesy  examined 
the  jODceBBes  and  found  that  they  generally 
led  to  the  production  of  a  mixture  of 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
analysis  of  all  tbe  bazaar  preparations  ho 
collected,  shewed  their  compoeition  to  be 
a  mixture  of  varying  proportions  of  these 
anbstancee.  The  makarpnr  is  generally  con- 
ndered  to  be  corrosive  sublimate,  bnt  on 
analysis  ho  found  t^t  it  is  usually  calomel. 
Onoe,  however,  he  met  a  specimen  which 
was  corrosive  sublimate  of  the  finest  kind. 
The  cause  of  the  uneertaiiity  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  dijSforant  portions  of  the  ingredients 
reoonuuended  by  diflEerent  native  writers, 
and  whioh  of  course  mast  lead  to  the  resnlte 
described. 

Rnasapospum  is  asort  of  muriato  of  mer- 
cnry,  in  great  repute  amongst  the  Tamil 
people,  and  which  appears  to  be  administered 
by  them  in  larger  doses  than  any  other  pre- 
rarations  of  this  metal.  Bnt  it  generally 
happens  that  through  defective  manipula- 
tion a  mixture  of  calomel  and  the  bichloride 
•a  formed. 

Shavirum  is  a  strange  compound  admin- 
istered by  the  Tamils  m  very  small  quanti- 
ties} and  it  ought  to  be  so,  aa  itis  evidently 
a  haj»h,  uncertain,  and  dangerous  prepara- 
tion. In  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  the 
vaponrs  of  oaloioel  simultsoeoiuly  rising  and 
taeetiog  the  chh»:iue  are  ooBverted  into  the 
^B-chlo^ide  of  meronry.  Zhrs.  Mason—Bovle 
Beng.  fhar.  p.  342.   R&od.     P.  Snuik. 

MEHOAH,  a  land  meaaarer.  Malaolm't 
Centml  India,  Vol.  ii.  p.  13.  qu.  ?  Mir-deb, 
4  Tillage  head. 

KSEDIN  KOCKS  are  at  the 
firaatier  towards  Gonstontinople. 


Baghdad 
The  pa- 
ss? 


MERESIKGHA. 
shalik  of  Baghdad  extends  from  the  Merdia 
Bocks  to  the  month  of  the  St  at- ul -Arab. 

MERDUI,  a  Brahni  tribe  of  shepherds 
living  near  Khozdflr,who  obtain  antimony  and 
lead  from  the  hills  of  Kapper.  Tbe  lead  is 
found  native,  in  pieces  the  size  of  marbles,  a 
fact  extremely  rare  in  miueralogy.  In  writing 
of  Jhalawau,  Dr.  Cook,  an  officer  of  the  Bom- 
bay Army,  says  the  mountain  range  of  Balu- 
chistan is  the  great  natural  boundary  of 
Western  India,  and  may  be  described,  figura- 
tively, as  composed  of  a  vast  under  struc- 
ture, surmounted  by .  parallel  rows  of 
walls  (represented  by  mountain  ranges)  out 
through  here  and  thereby  long  and  meande- 
ring passages.  Amongst  these  mountains, 
the  Merduii  tribe  of  tbe  Brahni  obtain  lead 
ore  from  many  spots  in  their  vicinity  and 
reduce  it.  A  place  called  Semau  situated 
amongst  low  sandstone  hills,  blaokOTternally, 
with  fr^^ments  and  boulders  of  dark  blue 
limestone,  and  arenaceons  nnmulitic  xock 
scattered  around.  B«ieath  the  sand-stone  is 
a  red,  sandy  clay,  and  in  this  is  found  red 
ore,  carbonate  of  lead,,  in  thin,  flat,  tabular 
masses  looking  like  a  broken  up  vein,  which 
are  covered  externally  with  a  layer  o{ 
caloejeons  earth  that  prevent  them  from 
being  easily  detected.  The  place  where 
this  is  found  con  hardly  be  called  "mines" 
as  the  shepherds  merdy  poke  about  with  a 
stick,  pick  up  any  promising  pieces,  roughly 
estimate  the  specific  gravity  by  the  hand, 
and,  if  they  have  not  the  proper  weight, 
reject  them.  At  Khosdarthe  im^dements 
for  reducing  the  lead-ore  are  very  rude.  A 
rough  Aimace  with  foor  upright  square 
stones  and  a  hole  below  to  insert  the  nosile 
of  a  pair  of  bellows : — 

Tbe  following  heights  were  obtained  by 
the  boiling  point  of  water  in  the  route  to- 
wards M^ran  and  the  return  route ; 


Eelai, 
Wadena, 
Hogramaia, 
Baghwana, 

Khozdar, 
Nal. 
Tugab. 
Greisher, 

Oajer, 


Feet. 

7,000  /ari, 


6,690 


470  Wiuia(Kii1gdl7SkM)B,?00 


470 

380 


Feet. 
4,700 


Hatt, 
Sohrat, 
S>3dO  Rodings, 

860 
4^173 
8^ 
8,860 


6,880 
6,790 
6,680 


See  Kelat,  Kappar. 

KERDUM  SXAH,  Pebs.  Atropa  acu- 
minata, also  A  mandragora.  Mandrake. 

UKRKSINQHA,  Ubtjl  A  tree  in  Ganjam 
and  Gnmsor,  of  extreme  height  30  feef-, 
circumference  2|  feet  and  height  from  th^ 
ground  to  the  interaectjon'  of  the  first  brfiqoh, 
8  feet.   II  is  tolerably  common,  and  hanA 
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MERIALOO. 

for  firewood.  The  leaves  are  used  in  carry 
Btnff. — Captain  Macdonald. 

MERGELLUS  ALBELLTJS,  also  Mergas 
albellos ;  the '  Smew*  has  the  circaifc  of  north- 
em  regions ;  W.  Asia,  Siiidh,  Panjab,Oadh; 
and  18  nofe  rare  along  the  Panjab  rivei-s. 

UBRGUI  is  the  most  soDthem  of  tbe 
TenaRserim  prormces.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Tavoy,  from  which 
it  ia  seperated  by  the  Pa- An  river:  on  the 
south  by  the  Pak-chan  river,  on  the  east  by 
that  chain  ofmonntAins  which  divides  Tavoy 
from  Siam  ;  nnd  on  the  west,  by  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Mergai  called 
Beit  Myoo  by  the  Burmese,  ia  in  lat.  t.2  ° 
27*  N.,  lonR.  98  =>  38'  K.  at  the  entrance  of 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Tenasserim  River. 
High  water  at  the  spmigs  oconrs  about  11^ 
or  12  hoars,  when  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22 
feet,  Mergai  posaesseB  valoable  fields  of 
coal.  The  beds  are  very  extensive,  from 
9  to  18  feet  thick  and  about  16  feet 
from  the  Rurface.  The  principal  mine  is 
about  ninety  mites  up  the  great  Tenasserim 
River.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by  Go- 
vernment but  did  not  prove  remunerative 
as  ia  supposed  from  want  of  mana^ment. 
Mergni  was  taken  15th  September  1824. 
Mergui  Arrow-root  was  formerly  pre- 
pared from  the  Tacca  pinDRtifida,but  it  was 
not  found  to  agree  with  some  constitations. 
—fforshirgh.  Winter's  Burma,  p.  1 07 ; 
See  Jnnkseylon.  Liqnidamber  altingia.  Tin. 

MERGUI  ARCHIPELAGO.  A  chain  of 
high  islands  fronting  the  coast  of  Teoanse- 
rim,  extending  from  TaToj  island  in  lat.  13  ^ 
IS*  to  the  Seyer  islands  in  lat.  8°  30'  N. 
From  the-  entrance  of  the  Salwyn  river  at 
Amherst  to  the  Pakchan  river  is  an  interest- 
iog  chain  of  islands  of  varioas  sizes,  cover- 
ed with  verdure.  They  are  inhabited  by  the 
Selong  about  800  or  1000  in  number,  with 
100  boats  and  they  contain  iron,  copper  and 
tin.  Tavoy  island  is  the  largest.  The 
islanders  both  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific  are  Indians,  Japanese  or 
Malay.  The  Singhalese  are  Indians; — the 
liucbn  are  Japanese ;  and  the  natives  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo  are  Malay :  HatnaUf  is 
Chinese.  The  Mergni  Archipelago  and  For- 
mosa are  more  or  less  Malay.  The  nnmber 
of  the  Silon^  or  wandering  fishermen  of  the 
Malay  Ai*ch]pelf^o  amounts  to  about  1,000 
Bonis.  The  western  coast  of  Formosa  is 
oocnpied  to  a  great  extent  by  recent  settlers 
from  China ;  but  the  interior  is  occnpied  by 
several  rude  tribes  whose  language  differs 
from  the  known  Formosa.— BTprafturg'A.  La- 
tkam'a  Descriptive  'Ethnology. 

MERIALOO.  Til.  Piper  nigrum ;  black 
pepper. 


MERUH. 

MERGUS  MERGANSER,  the  'Goosan; 
der.'    (M.  orientalis  of  Gonld.)    has  bite 
circait  of  northern  regions:  not  rare  in  tiia 
Himalaya ;  rare  in  Central  India. 
MERl,  See  Kyan. 

MERIAH,  The  name  given  to  the  homan 
sacrifices  in  Orisaa,  where  young  personaare 
sacrificed  to  propiUate  the  divinity  anppoaed 
to  preside  over  the  soil.  The  Mariah 
sacrifices  to  the  earth  goddess  were  made 
without  hindrance  amongst  the  Kond 
hill  tribe  of  Orissa,  until  the  close  of 
the  Goorasoor  war  in  1836.  At  this  date. 
Colonel  John  Ciimpbell,  c.  B.,  was  employed 
to  suppress  them.  In  Boad  and  Gamsnr, 
the  form  under  whioh  the  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped, is  as  a  bird,  but  in  Ghinna  Kemedy 
that  of  an  elephant.  The  Meriah  were  of 
both  sexes  captoreil  in  Uie  plains  and  sold  to 
the  Kond  by  a  race  called  Pnna.  In  one 
place,  there  was  a  pit  dug,  over  which  a  hogr 
is  killed  and  the  BCeriah's  face  then  foroed 
into  the  bloody  mire  until  dead  from  soffoea- 
tion.  Pieces  of  the  flesh  were  then  ont  off  and 
buried  beneath  the  village  idol  and  in  the 
fields  of  the  villagers.  In  Boad,  great  valna 
was  attached  to  the  saliva  of  the  Meriab. 
A  Meriah  Agency  was  instituted  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  suppressing  the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifice  in  the  Kond  country  and  it 
has  done  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  could 
have  been  expected  in  carrying  out  that 
object.  The  victims  of  Meriah  are  not  the 
Kond  bat  natives  of  the  low  oonntm, 
bordwing  on  the  Kond  mountains.  They 
were  procured  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
Kond,  by  a  regular  sntem  of  crimpiDg 
and  kiduappiug.  The  Kond  had  also  been 
in  the  habit,  until  they  were  checked  by  the 
Agency,  of  carrying  off  human  beings  from 
the  plains  to  the  hills,  for  the  purpose  of 
sacriGce.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
with  this  object  in  view,  they  wore  not 
particular  as  to  the  caste  of  their  Tiotims. 
AH  were  acceptable,  from  the  brahmin  or 
mahomodan,  to  the  pariah— 'without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  The  greater  nnm- 
ber were  very  young  childron,  who  were 
pnrehased  or  stolen,  carried  to  the  hills  and 
allowed  to  live  till  some  occasion  called  for 
a  sacrifice.  Theresoned  Iforiah  were  placed 
in  villages  of  their  own,  on  land  granted 
them  by  Government  and  they  made  cm- 
siderable  progress  in  acqniring  settled  and 
industrious  habits.  The  Kond  inhabit  an 
immense  tract  of  moontainous  country  co- 
vered with  dense  jungle — they  are  a  hardy 
and  independent  race — ^who  look  on  hnmaa 
sacrifice  as  the  only  means  of  adverting  the 
anger  of  heaven.  Heriah  aacrifioes  in  the 
hill  tracts  of  Orism  hare  nanchidecraMed. 
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MBBOOT. 

TheKond  have  given  np  the  practice,  sacri- 
ficing bafialoes  inBtead  ;  bat  the  residents  of 
Farla  Kimedy  still  carry  on  that  of  sacrific- 
ing childi-en  to  Kali  in  secret.  The  lai-ge 
eetablishmcnt  hitherto  maintained  for  the 
especial  purpose  has  not  SDCceeded  in  eniire- 
Ij  preventing  Meriah  sacriGces  even  on 
shore,  and  on  board  the  country  ships  plying 
in  the  neigfabonrhood  of  the  distrusts  where 
the  practice  prevails^  they  were  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception. 

MERIANDBA  BENGALENSIS,  Benth. 

EaTor  ka  pntta,       Hind.  ]  Sima  karpuram,  Tel- 
A  plant  of  the  family  of  Labiatas  with  a 
tjamphoi*  like  smell  and  taste  in  use  amongst 
the  people  of  India. — O'SJiaughnessyy  p.  492. 

MEBIANDBA  STROBILIFER.  A  mnr- 
too  Hind,  has  a  strong  fragrance,  and 
is  considered  by  Boyle  as  very  promising— 
O'Skaughnetayy  p.  492. 

MEBI-MAN.  SeeEyan. 

MEKINO.  A  fine  woollen  fabric. 

MEBIKO,  HiHD.    Potentilla  inglisii. 

HERJAN,  F8R8.  CoraL 

MEEUTEE  BIVEB,  on  the  coast  of  Canara 
in  lat.  30'  N.  long.,  740  21'  B.  about  18 
miles  distant  from  Anje  Deva  island. — Uors- 
burgh- 

MERLETTI  also  Pizzi,  It.  Lace. 
MEBODAGH,  a  name  of  Jupiter.  See 
Baal. 

MEBOE,  in  Lat  Ifl"  24*.  In  Ethiopia,  a 
country  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  kingdoms  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  It  was  also  called 
Seha  as  also  Meroe.  It  is  named  in  Milton's 
Paradise  hoatf  when  describing  the  inhalu- 
tanta  of  the  world,  , 

*    *    *    Boma  from  farthest  south 

Bjene,  aod  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 

Heroe,  Nilotic  islo ; — 
It  was  at  one  time  occnpied  by  Arabs  under 
a  settled  form  of  government  who  conqnerd 
Nubia  and  harrassed  the  Thebans.  Daring 
the  earliw  centuries  all  these  Arabs  were 
easily  conquered  by  thb  Egyptians.  Sharpe't 
BMwy  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i  04-105  See 

EOTpt  Khadim- 

HEBOE,  A  genus  of  molluscs. 

MEBOOT,  also  called  Idaan,  a  race  in 
Borneo,  who  inhabit  the  more  hilly  districts 
towards  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  £ina> 
BaJon.  They  resemble  the  Kadyan;  and 
some  of  their  tribes  who  are  near  the  capital 
are  compelled  to  plant  pepper  and  collect  the 
produce.  They  appear  anrions  for  an  inter, 
conrse  with  Enropeans,  they  are  said  to 
sacrifice  human  victims,  like  the  Kyan.  The 
Idaan,  of  different  places,  go  under  different 
denominaiions  and  have  different  languages 


MEBU. 


but  in  tbeir  manners  and  customs  they  seem 
to  be  nearly  alike.  The' name  Ida&u" 
18,  in  some  measure,  peculiar  to  those  of 
the  north  part  of  Borneo ;  the  inland  people 
of  Fassir  are  called  Darat ;  those  of  Benjar, 
Bii^oos,  the  Subanoof  Magiudanao  appear 
to  be  the  same  people;  perhapR,  where  the 
aborigines,  in  the  several  islands  of  the 
Oriental  Polynesia  are  not  negroes,  they 
are  litUe  different  from  the  Idaan  of  Borneo. 
The  Idaan  are  reckoned  fairer  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  this  has  given  rise  to 
an  opinion,  seemingly  wholly  nnfounded,  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese ;  the 
custom  obtains  of  arranging  human  sknlls 
about  the  houses  of  the  Idaan,  ak  a  mark  of 
aflBnence. — Journal  of  tJie  Indian  ArckipdagOf 
No.  IT  Sepr.  1849,  p.  bb7.    See  Kyan. 

HEBOPkS  OBNATUS,  the  Australian  Bee- 
eater.  It  sits  on  twigs  in  open  places  and 
dartsat  every  insect  it  sees. 

MEBOPS  APIASTEB.  The  '  Bee-eater* 
of  Em-ope,  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan, 
Kashmir,  Sindh,  Punjab  ?  migratory  in 
Europe  and  rare  in  Britain.  M.  .^gyptins, 
philippensis,  qnintioolor,  and  viridis,  also 
occar  in  India. 

MEBBIENB  or  Marriere,  in  lat  4" 
19V  N.  long.  132"  28j^'  E.  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  New  Guinea,  is  about  1|  or  2 
miles  in  extent  N.  and  S.  and  f  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  broad. — Horehurgh. 

MERSINGI,  Mar.  Spathodeaarcnata. 

MEBTA,  SeeMiraBai. 

MEBU.  A  mythological  mountain  of  the 
hindoo  religionists,  the  Mien-mo  of  the 
Burmese,  and  the  Simera  of  the  Siamesoj. 
It  is  termed  by  the  hindus,  in  their  theogouy, 
the  navel  of  the  world,  and  is  their  Olym- 
pus, the  fabled  Maidence  of  their  deities. 
Siamese  imd  Burmese  describe  this  monntun 
differently.  Mr.  Wilford,  in  the  eighth 
volnme  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  gives,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  geog^nphical  style  of  the 
hindns,  a  translation,  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Brahmanda  Fnrana,  descriptive  of  this 
mountain.  Around  it  are  four  great  islands, 
or  countries  :  in  the  middle,  like  the  germ, 
is  Mem,  a  great  mountain  of  various  colours 
all  round,  like  to  a  lotus.  Every  rishi^w- 
presents  this  lord  of  mouutaina  as  it  appears 
to  him  from  bis  station:  Bi-ahma,  Indra, 
and  all  the  gods,  declare  that  this  largest  of 
all  mountains  is  a  form  oonsisting  of  jewels 
of  numberless  colours,  the  abode  of  various 
tribes ;  like  gold -,  like  the  dawning  mom, 
resplendent,  with  a  thousand  petals ;  like  a 
thousand  water-pots,  with  a  thousand  leaves. 
A  map  of  the  world  is  given  fancifully  shaped 
like  a  lotus;  the  calyx  forming  Mern, 
like  a  bell,  mouth  opwiards,  or.  like  an 
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inverted  Ilnga.  Hore,  on  one  of  ife  tbree 
peaks,  is  Kuilaaa,  tlie  Olympns  of  Siva : 
and  on  another,  the  Swerga,  or  paradise  of 
ludra,  bnt  his  terrestrial  abode  is  otherwise 
described  as  placed  in  the  monntains  of 
Sitauta, skirted  by  amost  delightfal  country, 
well  watered,  enlivened  with  the  harntonions 
noise  of  the  black  bee,  and  frogs.  There, 
among  immense  caves,  is  Oridavana,  or  place 
of  daliianoe  of  Mahendraj  where  knowledge, 
and  the  oompletion  of  our  wiahes,  is  folly 
aooomplished.  There  is  the  great  forest  of 
the  Parijata  tree,  of  the  king  of  the  gods, 
known  tbroQgh  the  three  worlds ;  and  the 
whole  world  sings  his  praise  from  the  Veda. 
Such  is  the  place  of  dalliance  of  him  with  a 
thousand  eyes,  or  Indra.  In  this  charming 
grove  of  Sakra  or  Indra,  the  gods,  the  Dana- 
va,  the  Snakes,  Taksba,  EakHhaaa,  Oahya  of 
Kavera,  Cland'harvaf  live  happy;  as  well  as 
namerons  tribes  of  Apsaraoa,  fond  of  sport. 
Hem  la  the  station  of  Brahma,  the  son 
ia  tiiat  of  Vtshnn,  and  Jnpiter  that  of  Siva. 
Qaodha^nadaiia,  in  hinda  oosmogony,  is 
one  of  the  four  boundary  monntaina  en- 
closing  the  central  legion  of  the  world, 
called  Ilavritta,  in  which  the  golden  monn- 
tain  of  the  gods,  or  Ifem,  is  situated.  The 
Pnrana  are  rather  at  variance  as  to  its  posi- 
tion.  According  to  the  Ynyn  it  lies  on  the 
west,  couneoting  Nila  andKisIiada,  the  north 
and  south  ranges.  The  Vishnu  Pnrana 
places  it  on  the  south,  the  western  mountain 
being  there  called  Yipala.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  Gandb^madana  to  the  west  amongst 
ibe  projootiug  branches  or  filaments  of  Mem. 
The  Bhf^avat  places  it  on  the  east  of  Mera. 
The  Mahabumt  agrees  with  the  Vayn  Pnra- 
na. The  Fadma  Parana  is  at  varianoa  with 
itself,  and  places  it  in  one  passage  on  the 
west,  and  in  another  describes  it  as  on  the 
east.  According  to  this  Pnrana,  Kuvera 
resides  on  it  with  the  Apsaraaa,  Gandharba, 
and  Bakshasa.  The  Sita,  alighting  on  its 
top,  thence  descends  to  the  Bhadraswa- 
varsha,  and  flows  to  the  eastern  sea. 
Mera  mountain  ia  &med  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Indians.  Pamer  is 
the  country  abont  Mem  (upa-mem). 
Mem  seems  to  mean  strictly  the  terres- 
lorial  orb,  or  yolk  of  the  m«ndane  egg. 
In  the  grand  epic,  the  B*mayana  (Book 
i.  p.  236),  Mara  is  the  moontain-nyraph, 
tiae  daughter  af  Mera  and  spouse  of  Hima> 
Tttt ;  from,  whom  spmngtwo  dax^ters,  the 
river  goddess  Chinga  and  the  mountain 
nymph  Parbatii.  She  is,  in  the  Mahabharat, 
also  termed  Syeela,  the  danghto-  of  Syeel, 
another  designation  of  the  snowy  chain  :  and 
hence  monnteia  streams  are  called  in  Sans* 
crit  nllotee.   Sye^  bears  the  same  attri- 
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bnttis  with  the  Phrygian  Gyhele,  ii| 
was  also  the  daughter  of  a  mountsiQ  of 
same  name :  the  one  is  carried,  the 
drawn,  by  lions.  Thus  the  Qreeks  ilso 
morphosed  Parbnt  Pamer,  or  'theBuasW 
Pamer,'  into  Paropamisan,  applied  to 
Hindu  Koh  west  of  Bamian;  batthePnh 
put  Pamer,  or  '  Pamer  chief  of  hilli,'^ 
mentioned  1^  the  bard  Chond  as  1 
east  of  that  toaol^  and  nader  it 
Kamira,  one  of  the  great  feadatoriei 
Prithivi-raja  of  DeihL— OoZe.  Jfyfi  Urn 
p.  263.  Moor,  p.  270.  Bindu  TA«rfM,T( 
I.  p.  24-1.  Bunsen,  I.  p.  431.  Tod:$B^ 
tJian,  Vol.  I.  p,  24.  Ramayana  lUi.  i.  p. 
See  Indra.  Inscriptions.  Tavaua. 

MEBULA,  the  black-bird  genns,of 
many  spectee  occur  in  India,  M.  brecA 
pas,  kinnissii,  similUma,  vulgaris,  Wi 
See  Birds. 

ME  RUT,  a  district  and  town  of  to 
W.  Provinces  of  India.    Its  chief  town 
Meerat,  Alighur,  Dehra  Dhoon, 
Landonr  and    Saharanpnr.    Marat  a 
miles  N.  E.  of  Delhi. 

MEBV,  the  capital  of  the 
Margiana,  is  said  to  have  been  find 
by  Alexander  the  Greats  and  beeams 
residence  of  one  of  his  successors,  AntiodN 
Nicator,  who  called  it  Anbiooba.  In  m 
modern  days  it  was  deemed  one  of  t^fti 
royal  cities  of  Khorassan,  and  was  oA( 
tlie  residence  of  poweHul  monanl 
Merv  is  regarded  by  the  PeraianB  aa 
spot  where  Adam  received  from  (he  a 
the  first  lesson  of  agriculture. — MaMt 
Hittory  of  Peraia,  Vol.  11.  p.  232.  See  Aril 
Kelat,  Kbalif,  Kabul  Jews.  Margiana 

MKSAKHEF.  A  sfarabby  irae,  of 
probably  a  species  of  Boehmeria,  and 
abundant.    Its  yonng  branobes,  whii^ 
tender  and  red-coloured,  as  well  aa  its  I 
are  edible.  Its  fibre  is  w^l  ai^pted  for  01 
age.    The  Marree   and  others  mig^t 
induced  to  bring  the  fibre  for  sale, 
quantities    of  '  Mef»khee,'  grow  wild 
Upper  Mattock  and  elsewhere  in  the  di>i 
Gapt.  DaZtotij    in  letter,  doled    20tk  J 
1851  in  Jowm.  Agri-Hortie.  Soe.,  viiL,  f. 
vii.  p.  215,  24s  Royle.  Fib.  p.  365,  qid 
Major  Hamiayf  Oaptain  Tkowqiton. 

MESALIH.    Ab.  Hnro.PiBS.  pnpM 
Masalih  a  mixture  of  stimnlatix^,  ca 
native  snbstaneea. 
MESAMBBIA.~See  Kasr. 
MESARE,  Goz.  A  tribe  of  merohasts 
traders  in  Gnsorat,  foUowezs  a 
named  Gosaiji  Maharaj. 

METABI.  Tel.  a  headman  among 
lower  castes,  as  palankeen  besnrs, 
men,  oowh^s  Ac.   mt.?  MebtuL 
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MESBMBBTANTHBMAC££,  or  M< 
nbrjaoan. — Lindl,  a  natural  order  of  plant*, 

oonaposiDgf,  2  genera,  3  species,  Tit,  2  MeseoB* 
bryanthemam;  1  GliDna.  MeeembiTRnthemnni 
CrystRllimum  is  the  Ice  plant. — Liwit. 

HBSEMBRYANTHEMUM  NODIFLO- 
RUM,  at  the  Cftpe,  used  in  making  mo- 
^%l(;eo  leather. 

MESHA.    See  Varahn ;  Mihira. 

MSSHA-AB.  Ab.  Th*Te  are  three  kinda 
of  sticks  used  for  driving^  camels ;  the 
meslia'ab  which  is  a  branch  of  almond-wood 
entontof  the-boaghRoas  to  leave  an  obtiqne- 
ly  inclined  head ;  this  in  chiefly  bat'  not 
exolnaiTely  used  bj  the  sherif,  and  as  has 
already  been  said  in  the  prinoe  of  Mecca's 
hand  is  the  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  the  bark 
16  left  on  it  entire.  The  ma^k  is  a  longer 
and  perfectly  straight  peeled  wand  and  the 
baknr,  shorter  and  heavier  than  the  last,  is 
beat  roand  at  the  end;  both  the  baknr  and 
meaba'ab  are  held  by  the  straight  part.  The 
meHha'abis  of  immemorial  nn&  in  Arabia,  and 
18  historically  interesting.  Sach  a  stick  mast 
have  been  Asron's  rod,  which  brought 
forth  bads  and  bloomed  blossoms  and  yielded 
almonds,"  a  mesha'ab  is  mentioned  sa  form- 
ing pHrt  of  the  scanty  snccession  ofMaham- 
mad. — Ha9»fUo»'«  Sinai  Sa^a»  and  Soudan, 
p.  146,  164  and  165. 

MESPILUS  BENG-ALVKSfS.  See  Dyes. 

ME3HAESHI  KUSUMA.  Tel.  A  species 
of  Cassia,  Lanrus  or  some  other  Lanraceons 
tree.  The  native  terra  is  invariably  oonneoted 
with  an  aromatic  g^m  or  resin.  The  word 
signifies  a  tree,  having  a  flower  like  a 
"  ram's  eye." 

MESHID  is  inlat.36"I5'44"N.  See  Jews. 

MESHTA,  Beno.  Indian  red  sorrel  or 
Indian  HibiscDS,  Hibisoas  sabdariffiu 

MESHTA*PAT,  Bbso.  Hemp-leared  hi- 
biscufl,  Hihiscns  cannabinns. 

3IESJID  ALI,  See  Mempotamia. 

MESONA  WAIjLICHIAKA.  A  labiate 
plant  that  grows  on  the  ascent  of  the  Jyntea 
HiIIr,  whose  braised  leaves  smell  as  strong- 
ly of  patchonli,  as  do  those  of  the  plant  pro- 
ducing that  perfnme,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  PogostenioD  patchonli  has  been  said 
to  occnr  in  the  Kbassia  Hills  of  India,  hat 
Dr.  Hooker  never  met  with  it,  and  he  donbtn 
ibe  accoracy  of  the  statement.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Malay  peoinsnla,  whence  the  leaves 
are  imported  into  Bengal,  and  so  to  Enrope. 
—Hooker  Htm.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  3U. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  Strabo  says  ihttt  the 
Tigris  washes  the  ea8t«m  side  a£  Mraopof 
tamia,  and  the  river  Eaphratee  its  sonthem 
and  western ;  whihtt  the  Tanroa  sepamtes  it 
rom  Armeqia  on  the  north.  Pliny,  who  ii 
till  more  dii^ine^  says  that  MeBopotuob  has 
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iba  Tigris  to  the  eaat,  the  Ehipliialrt 
the  Penian  Onir  eonth,  and  the  Taaru 

north,  with  a  length  of  800  milea  and  a 
breadth  of  360  miles,  the  city  of  Charaat 
being  at  the  extremity  of  the  G-alf.  Lib.  tI^ 
0.  zzvii.  Mesopotamia  extends  above  lO^m 
longitude  from  B41is,  in  88^  7'  10"  east 
longitnde,  to  theesrnMry  of  thenki  E£r1&n,te 
48°  4&'  16"  and  I^W  5"  in  latitnde  froA 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf,  in  3t>°  to 
Snmeuat,iD37°  31'  6"  north  latitude  ;  ita 
greatest  width  being  aboat  1 70  milea  f^oot 
Jaber  Castle  to  Hisn  Kcifa,  on  tiie  Tigvi% 
and  its  extreme  length  neaily  736  milea 
Tbe  irregular  triangle  thna  formed  has  a 
superfioies  ofnearly  76,117  square  miles,  in- 
eluding  tbe  shores  of  the  Golf  fyom  tha 
Paliaoopaa  to  the  old  Earan,  Trnffles  and 
wild  capers,  peas,  spinach,  and  tbe  earob, 
Ceratonia  siliqaa,  are  fonnd  in  Mesopt'temia. 
A  pea  called  Ai-ab  addis  is  partienlitrlr  good^ 
The  principal  towns  of  Mesnpotamin  artf 
Diy&r  Bekr,  Hisn  KeifW,  Jezlreb,  M6sa], 
Tekrifc,  S^immari  and  K£t-eI-Am4rah  alon^ 
the  Tigris ;  Erzingin,  Eeni&kb,  EgJn,  Keb» 
bin  Mader,  JJIftlatiyah,  lUna,  Eal'xh,  Bfr, 
Rakhah,  Deir,  Bawd,  Annb,  Hadisafa, 
Uzz,  Jibbab,  Diwiniyah,  Lamllin,  Sheikh  el 
Shny^kh,  and  K^ah  along  tbe  Bnphrates  r 
in  addition  to  8«Terek,0*fi£h,  B&rsn,  Ser6n|r, 
Bas-el-ain,  MArdin}  Kisibis,  Sinjar,  El 
Hadhr,  Kerbelih,  Mafjid  AM,  Simawih, 
Zuboid,  and  many  other  villages,  both  in  tha 
mountains  and  along  the  streams,  butweeii 
the  two  great  rivers.  Qrane,  or  Qnade^ 
Mohammarah,  and  B&trah  are  the  ports } 
and  the  last,  being  the  principal,  is  next  itt 
importance  to  Baghd&d,  the  cnpital,  the  in* 
habitants  consist  of  Arahe,  Osmanii  Torks^ 
Knrd,  Turkoman,  Syrians,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  Arabic  is  the  general  language  \ 
Turkish,  Kurdish,  Chaldee,  Syrlac.  and 
Syro- Chaldean  dialects  being  the  exoepttonfc 
The  sunni  mnhammedan  religion  ta  preva- 
lent; bat  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  there  ara 
many  GhriBtiam  of  the  craed  of  Nestorini; 
(some  of  whom  have  become  Roman  Catho* 
lies,)  and  Jacobite  aa  well  aa  Boman  Catho* 
lie  Syrians. 

The  races  that  have  ruled  here  have  beed 
many  and  from  the  most  remote  times  and 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  fbrroef 
dominant  peoples  in  the  varied  langnagea 
still  spoken.  Profe^sorHawlinson  beUerasthat 
Chsldea  was  a  part  of  r.he  great  Mesopotamia 
plain,  bordering  the  Persian  GaK  on  tfaa 
Bonth,  with  Arabia  on  Hr  wesit,  and  the  limit 
between  lower  and  npptf  MeA(^fM>tani1a  o4 
the  north.  Chahfaea  seems  to  bare  heeft 
divided  into  a  norllieTn  portion  frim  Hit  ts 
Babyloi^  and  a  son&eRi  partus  ietm  If SRtf 
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to  ihe  bWw  the  Fenian  Gulf.  In  each 
of  these  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tefcrarohy, 
vix^  Babel,  EraoB,  Aooad  and  Oalneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shiiiar  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  Har,  or 
Barnk,  Nipnr  and  L  irsa,  or  Laraiioha,  whtuh 
seemit  to  he  the  soriptoral  TJrofthe  Ghaldes 
Erfoli,  Cahieh  and  Bllosar.  The  northern 
tetrareliy  wan  Bnbel  or  Babyl  -n,  Borsippa, 
Cath>i  and  Stppai-A,  t)ie  ^mt  tli«  Sepharvaim 
of  Scriptnre.  A  Semitic  or  Aramaic  race  is 
nsntilly  Bupp')8ed  to  have  early  occupied  the 
great  alluvial  plain  ab  the  month  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  Thej  called  them&etvon 
Aram,  and  the  GreelcR  called  them  Assyrians 
or  Syrians,  and  Niebuhr  ref^rds  theenrly  in- 
IiahicauttufLtwerMesppotaniia  as  pnre  A  ra- 
ni esana  closely  akin  to  the  Assyrians,  from 
vhom  indeed  be  regards  them  as  separated 
only  politioally,  and  this  view  is  taken  by 
Bnnsen  and  Mnller,  bat  ProfeRSor  Rawlin- 
Bon  (i.  54)  re^rils  an  correct,  the  soripUiral 
StatPinent  that  they  wei-e  HaniiteB,  Cufihite 
or  Ethiopian.  The  fii-at  Babvlnnish  dynasty 
began  B.C.  3"84,  by  a  powerful  Chaldee 
kingdom  in  Southern  B'lbylonia  and  tlie 
hifltorioHl  city  of  Babylon  ih  supposed  to  have 
been  bailt  B  0.  S250.  TlieClialdean  Dyna-ity 
landed  for  1550  y&ir-s  till  B  C.  2234*  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Zoroaster,  a  Mede, 
who  then  founded  there  the  second  Baby- 
]o'>ian  dynasty.  The  Meiliati  donuninn  ended 
B.O.  2011,  afcerarnleof  'i 24  years.  The 
Chaldee  were  on  several  oocasiups  tlie  domi- 
nant race.  The  term  ChaldsBH,  U  derived 
by  Pucnok  from  Knia  a  tribe  and  deva 
gnd  or  brahmin.  Ghaldsa:uis  were  undoubt- 
edly the  firitt  peoplo  who  dwt-lt.  in  cities  and 
formed  a  nation  in  the  sontb  oi  Persia. 
Tliey  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is 
supposed  tliat  they  originally  came  fi-nm 
near  Ararat  and  that  tlmy  had  spread  north- 
ward towards  the  Cancasiaa  range,  where 
they  engaged  in  astronomittal  pnrBoitJi. 

The  temple  of  Bulus,  the  san-god  nf  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  city  of  Babylon, 
was  bailt  about  B.  C.  3500  or  B.  C. 
8250,  in  the  era  of  the  largest  pyramid, 
bnt  five  centuries  before  the  pyramids  gene- 
rally. This  temple  wan  bailt  many  bbousand 
ymm  after,  and  was  quite  distiuot  from,  the 
wab^h  tower  mentioned  in  Genesis.  The 
temple  of  Belns,  was  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Bxbylrin  and  was  the  vastest  monument 
in  Babylon  aud  the  world,  and  seems  'to 
have  been  erected  323  years  before  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  It  was  a  temple  bnt  also 
inesnt  as  the  watch  tower  of  Babylon. 
On  the  Gaphrates,  abnnt  70  miles  below 
Bit  is  the  modem  castle  of  Felajah,  situated 
29|  miles  W.  2  ^  N.  of  Baghdad.  The 
vreagt  width  in  this  part  of  the  river  de> 
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creases  a  little,  being  only  about  250  yardi 
with  an  ordinary  depth  of  20  f^t ;  aud  there 
is  a  current  of  less  tbui  two  and  a  half  milei 
per  hour  in  the  flood  season,  when  the  rivw 
forms  thirteen  islands,  without  wood.  Above 
Pelnjah,  at  6|  maea  S.  60  "  W.  fiwm  it,  the 
dorivHtion,  calttid  the  Suklawiyah,  takes 
place ;  this  stream  croRses  Mfsupotamia  by 
H  tortonns  east-frn  coarse  on  the  north  side 
of  Akar  Knf,  and  enters  tlie  Tigris  at  a  \)oiat 
five  miles  below  Baghdad,  bnt,  until  altered 
by  Daud  Pasha  to  avoid  the  danger  of  in- 
undations, it  joined  the  Tigris  a  little  abriTa 
the  city.  The  distance  from  river  to  rivw, 
by  the  course  of  the  Ulupbrates  steamer  in 
passing,  nnder  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  1838,  ii 
about  45  miles. 

Mesopotamia,  in  latter  times,  was  com- 
posed of  the  territories  of  ancient  Babel,  tha 
Aram  Naln-ain,  or  Syria  betweeu  the  two 
rivers,  of  Gen.  xxiv  10,  Dent,  xxiii,  4,  also 
called  Padan-Aram  Gen.  xxviii  2,  mean- 
ing Champngne  Syria.  Anoienb  Babylonia  i> 
the  modern  Iriiq-i-Ajam,  the  modern  Irak- 
i-Arabi  of  the  Persians  and  the  41  J&sin 
or  the  "  Island"  of  the  Arabs.  It 
aucimtly  called  Shinar,  from  the  Uebr«<r 
word  for  two  and  "ar"  or  nahr,  a  river. 
It  is  that  part  of  the  pre-ent  pashalik  of 
Baghdad,  whioh  lies  between  the  widely 
sweeping  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  tbo 
Euphrates,  includes  tlie  bonndaries  of  BiUlf- 
lonia  and  Chaldea.  2Ies-~potamia  lies  bt- 
tween  the  outer-limits  of  the  Syro  Ai-alsu 
desert,  and  the  foot  of  tiie  great  moontwi 
range  of  Hindastan  and  Sarisran.  The 
AVamasans,  were  a  Semitic  race  of  liif^* 
landers  who  first  settled  on  the  upper 
l>art  of  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris  distrieta, 
and  then  passed  tlirough  Mesopotamia  proper 
(Aram  of  the  two  riverF,)  the  low  l&rid 
(where  is  Mash-AIons  Masius)  which  falU 
ffradually  towards  Syi"ia,».arterwardB  called 
Aram.  The  name  of  Uz,  iuNejd,  proves  that 
its  offi^ets  extended  as  far  as  Nort  h  A'-abia. 
The  Chaldee  was  an  Aramaic  dialect,  differ- 
ing but  eligbtly  from  the  proper  Sjn'aa: 
Eara  iv.,  8  to  vi,  8  and  vii,  12-26  ;  Danid 
ii,  4  to  TiiSS.  and  Jeremiah  x  10.  are  writtea 
in  the  so  called  Chaldee.  There  is  sIh)  s 
Chaldea  gloss  in  Genesis  xxvi,  47. .  The 
Babylonian  langunge  iu  the  time  of  Nebn* 
chadnezzar  was  very  olose  to  Hebrew.  The 
Chaldee  language  may  have  been  that  of 
Teiah,  but  the  posRibitity  of  the  langusge  of 
Abraham  remaiiung  iu  its  original  state 
during  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  family 
resided  in  Canaan  ;  and  the  430  years  that 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  E^rypt;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is  untenable. 
JUwZiwon,  VoL  i.  p.       Muel  Cketngs'i 
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UESUA. 

Euphrates  and  Tigrig,  p.p.  HI.  118,  Butum 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  479—491,  and  654.  SeeBagh- 
dad.  Bnbylonia. 

MESPILTJ3  GERMANICA. 

'Dlnq.  Arab.  I  Larooe  Hind. 

8Jii^}ant-al.dab         „     j  Keel  Hind. 

Commnn  entaMe  medlar. 
■MESPILUS  JAPONIC0S.    Thunb.  Sjn. 
of  Erioboti-jH  Japoiiica.  lAndal. 
MES-PLYM.  SeeUosuL 
Ml!:SSA.    See  Till. 

MESSAGE  i  or  Masfiagetw  oocupied 
preciaaly  tlmt  position  to  which  the  legends 
of  Moanh  Mei-u  and  its  rivere  CaniongBt  tlie 
rivent  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxna  may  he 
clearly  tnicdd)  point  am  the  oradle  of  the 
Avian  race,  and  tbe  early  mention  of  tlie 
Sac89  (SHkya)  and  Bftctrians  (YavauA)  as 
the  principal  tbroign  nahions,  coiiBrma  the 
anppoBition  that  Lhe  Arian  race  travelled 
sooth wnrda  from  the  highlaudo  of  Central 
As'a.  before  entet-ing  the  Paiijnb. 

MESSIAH,  a  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary.  It  is  from  the  masah"  of  the  Arabs, 
heiHte  the  Hebrew  Mefwioh. 

KeSSING.  Gbr.  BrHSB. 

MESTA,  alno  Mesto-pat  ulso  NfUki.  Benq. 
Hibiaons  cumabinus.  Linn^  H.  sabdarifia 
Corcborns  olitorias. 

MBS0A,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natnra] 
order  ClnsiafreRH  of  which  two  species  occnr 
in  the  Ea^t  Indies,  and  a  few  othtr  trees  of 
tbiB  genns  remain  to  be  determined.  Pynaroo? 
Tam.,  accrirding  to  Dr.  Gibson,  is  the  Miila- 
bar  name  of  a  specieR  of  Mescn,  and  it  gives 
one  of  the  finest  "wo-'ds  be  had  seen. 
Hr.  Mclver  sent  to  the  Madraa  Exiiibition  of 
1855.  a  wood  oalled  Iro  1  maram,  from  a 
species  of  Mesaa,  cnmnioD,  in  the  Nelam- 
bore  jnngles :  mnch  used  by  the  nntires 
for  bnilding  pnrpises :  darableand  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  Mesna, 
in  Ceylon  called  '*  iron  wood-tree."  thongh 
not  large,  has  an  erect  symmetrical  fignre, 
■whose  deep  evergreen  foliage  flowinjf 
downward  from  its  cone-shaped  crest,  qnite 
conceals  its  bowerirg  branches,  so  that  when 
covered  with  its  rich  blossoms,  with  ivory 
white  petals  and  deep  yellow  stamens,  it 
looks  like  the  royal  umbrella  bespatigled 
■with  gold  ;  and  the  Barmese  fay  that  their 
next  Budha  Aree-ma-taya,  will  enter  the 
divine  life  while  mnsing  beneath  its  hallowed 
shades,  hence  it  isafiirorite  tree  with  the 
bnddhist  priests  of  Barmah,  who  plant  it 
aroond  their  monasteries.  In  Sanscrit  it  is 
.called  nagakeshnra,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
remarks  that  **  this  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  on  earth ;  and  the  deHoiotis  odonr 
of  its  bloHOms  jnitly  givea  them  a  place  in 


MESITA  FBBBEA. 
the  qniver  of  Camadeva,  the  Hindoo  god  of 
love."   To  this  Moore  alludes  iu  the  foJloir- 
iug  gtansa ; 

"  Then  rapidly,  with  foot  as  light 

Ah  the  young  miiBk  roe'n,  oat  she  flaw 
To  call  eaoli  shiniiitr  leaf  that  grow 
Beneath  the  moonlight's  hallowing  beaSH, 
For  tbU  enohaoted  wreath  nf  draAms } 
Anomones,  and  aeaa  of  gold. 

And  new  blown  lilies  of  the  rim*, 
Aud  thou  sweet  flowerets  Uiat  unfold 
Th«r  buds  on  Oamadera's  quiw." 

There  are  at  l^ast  two  different  species  in  tb« 
Tenasserim  Priivinces,  M.  pedimonUta  and 
M.  Cerrea  but  mnch  confusion  exists  in 
standard  works  on  bntany  in  relation  to  this 
last  species.  The  Mesna  ferrea  of  Bozbni^h 
is  the  M.  Koibni'p'Iwi  of  Wight's  illustraiions 
the  Mnsna  tree  of  Calcatta,  St^rampore,  and 
rieighbDorhood.  The  M.  ferrea  of  Wigbt'g 
I'rodromus  is  the  H.  Coromandelina  of 
Wight's  Icones,  and  U lustrations.  The  IC. 
ferrea,  of  Wight's  Itlasrratinns,  is  the  U. 
nagaha  of  Gardener,  the.  mesna  tree  of 
Ceylon  ;  while  the  M.  fitrea  originally 
described  by  Linnseus  is  probably  the  species 
found  on  the  Coromandel  coast  ;  but,  for  the 
lack  of  bnokii  which  contain  the  description 
of  Linneaus,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
cert a,u<tv.— Reverend  Dr.  Maton.  Dr.  O^uon* 
Mr.  Mciver  in  M  E.  J.  R. 

MESUA  COaOMAlTDEtJNA,  TT.  To. 
A  tree  of  Coronuindel  and  of  the  forests  be- 
tweenGiHeaiKiBitca  >Otra,  at  no  trret  eleva- 
tion, wood  not  known. — Tkw.  En.  i'i.  Zo^l, 

MESUA  FERREA,  Zinn;  D,  0. 

M.  nagaba,  Oak>.  |  Arbor  naghai;  BSBM. 

NogSBSarinm,  Rumph.   Amh.   vii.  S.   t.  S. 
Yar.  a  ;  foliis  lanoeolaUs,  aonnriDati% 
Tar.    i  foliis  linaari-lanoeolatls. 


SinjaJkamn,  Bam, 
HsMha,  BnraK 
I>^I  Uaram, ttf    Tax. . 
Chikati  nana,  Tib 
Nags  knsara  oh*ito, 
Savaniaiii] 


yag-kesur,  BvKft. 
Cen.gau ;  Gimgaix,  Burk. 
Iron  wood  tree,  Esq. 
Nagkeear,  Hind. 
Nag  ohampa,  MaHB- 
Belata-champagara,  Mai. 
KMaramn  nngs  sara  Sah. 
Kaga-Keeara, 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  Peninsnlaf 
and  northern  India,  in  Assam,  Arakan, 
Barmah,  TenasRerim,  and  Java,  tu  Oeylon 
the  Tars,  a  and  $j  especially  the  latter.  It 
is  wild  in  Tenasserim  ai^  oommon  abonft 
Galngama. 

It  ia  always  planted  nasr  templM  in  Cey- 
lon, as  an  ornament^  beeaiue  of  its  bnwd, 
violet  perfumed  flower,  the  outer  leaves  of 
which  are  white  and  thin,  centres  a  deep 
maroon,  it  baa  a  graceful  shape,  with  dark 
polished  green  foliage,  and  tnilHant  red 
young  leaves  and  shoots.  Its  white  flowers 
have  yelloir  filammits  ttd-«rt  wsd  bj  ihB 
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Mtiv«  pbysicwni,  Iwiog  sappwed  to  poeseu 
n^dieiiial  properties.  lodiati  poets  saj  that 
it  forins  one  of  the  darM  or  Kama  Deva. 
The  blossoms  ai'e  remarkable  for  their  fi-a- 
grance,  and  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India 
under  the  name  of  Nagkesar.  Sir  William 
JoiMt  sajs  that  the  delicioas  odoor  of  its 
blosHonm  jssrij  giros  them  a  place  in  the 

fairer  of  CamndeTa,  the  Hinda  god  of  lore, 
tflowsnin  the  faagimtiiig  of  the  warm  sei- 
■on.  Tlw  wood  is  tbtj  Btnmg  and  tongh. 
Xn  ft  fbll  grown  on  OMd  soil,  th« 

•Terage  length  of  the  tvank  to  the  first 
branob  18  20  fiset^and  arerage  girth  ineasared 
«i  &  feet  from  the  ground  is  5  feet.  A  oabio 
foot  weighs  lbs.  69.  The  wood  is  said  to 
aiied  Tor  famitare.  The  dried  antberd 
tre  fragraot;  the  flowers  and  leaves  are 
qaed  in  Bengal  as  antidotes  to  snake 
pQiflOn.  Its  oil  promises  to  be  valaabte 
if  it  can  be  ohtainiad  in  snCGcieDt  qnantities. 
The  seeds  are  oontaiued  in  a  strongr  brown 
skin,  00^  two  or  three  in  each.  When  ripe 
the  skin  barsts  and  the  seeds  drop  oat  The 
••ed  is  oorered  with  a  hard  shell.  The 
^  it  an  excellent  remedy  for  cataneons  dis- 
fMB^  dried  bods,  considered  a  temperate 
vemedy  nsed  in  oonghs  especially  whits  at< 
tinded  wi^  much  expeotoi-ation. — Roxburgh 
FL  Ind.  ihwM  Qen.  Med,  Top.  p.  199. 
foipeUSand  Botik,  Vol.  I,  p.  S33.  Sir  W. 
/oiMi  Aim.  Mat.  Med.  1813,  p.  163.  Dr. 
(ySTMVghwwyyp.  230,  Dr.  Qibaon,  Dr.  Bran- 
Oat.  Ex.  of  1662,  Dr.  Ma»on,  Mr. 
Mclvgr  m  M.  E.  J.  R.  Mr.  Mendis,  Master 
Carpenter.  TKvx,  JBnum.  PI  Zei/l.  I.  p.  50. 
JBv  Oho.  Vol.  II.  p.  5.  Oca.  Oat.  Ex.  18G2. 

MGS'UA  BOXBUftGHII,  Wight.  Syn.  of 
Ifesoa  ferrea.  Linn. 

MBStTA.  SPE0I0S4,  CAo^,  D.O. 
UssM  Cufciw  Limf.  !  D^Mia-gats,  Sikoh- 
A  tree  of  Nepanl  and  growing  on  the 
bftqics  of  strenma,  in  the  Bitoapoora 
district  of  Cevlon.  2%w.  Bnum.  PI.  Zeyl.  I. 
p,  50.  Beyle  III.  Sim.  Bat.  p.  182. 

HE3TA,  Bbng.  Syn.  of  Hibisons 
Hkhdariffa,  £inn.,  also  of  Hibiaens  canna- 

MB3TA  FAT.  Bam.  Hemp  of  Gorohoras 
cdftotinti. 

MfilT  9nn>*n  a  elaj  qnamed  near  Hy. 
Asrabad  and  other  places.  The  Persian  name 
is  Gila-aarshai — *Mhe  head-washing  elaj." 
When  tntaed  vp  iHtii  rose  bant,  instead  of 
VMoid  iifl,  it  makn  aiDTthzBg  bni  a  bad 
wash.bail.'^-jfof^'s  ^oinde  V6L  I.  p.  3L 

METAL  DS  C^^DTRS,  Sr.  Bronze. 

VBTAIiDS  FONTfi  OU  D£  CiiOGHES, 
h.  Belt  uMtal. 

MSTAUilC  UiaaORS  AM  still  in  «e 
fa-flPBthim  Adhk  Ban  Mimm. 


MBTAWKil. 

ICETAL  CASTING,  in  India,  u  tsMi 
lai^el J  pniobimd,  and  the  prooessea  ue  oC 
great  simpliciby.    The  natiTes  geaer«l)| 
prepare  a  model  in  wax^  which  is  embedded 
iu  moi.it  clays,  which,  after  being  dried  in 
the  Bun,  is  heated  in  the  fire,  the  wu 
oat,  and  the  motal  ran  in.    A  mnch  b&U# 
plan,  where  accaraey  is  required,  aa  iu  cut- 
ing  a  bniss  nnt  or  box  for  a  laige  Mrev,  itii 
eat  the  model  in  lead,  and,  haTins^  beddat 
it  in  olay,  it  may,  when  the  mould  ia  d^- 
be  melted  and  ran  oat.  and  the  mecal  nm 
Wax  models  allow  the  monlda  to  shriakii 
drying,  and  the  thread  of  a  sorsw  boi 
formed,  of  oonrsa  does  not  oorreipoad. 
best  specimens  of  natire  oaating  Mr.  E 
had  sem,  were  a  set  of  figares  eait 
Pettapore,  abont  A.D.  J820,fortbesflBii 
who  had  whole  armies  of  aach  in  bronn. 
Maaabfaoom,  in  ChotaNagpore,  machi 
nnity  is  displayed  in  the  mode  of  outaf! 
articles  of  this  kind  in  hollow  net  wo^  Mii 
A  core  is  made  of  plastio  olay,  all  canU|^ 
shaped  to  the  internal  form  of  ths  fiik  ifc 
other  object  to  be  imitated.    This  om|| 
then  baked  and  indarated.    On  tbi% 
pattern  designed  to  be  represented  is  fom 
with  eleao  bees'  wax.    This  dona^aadl 
wax  having  cooled,  it  beoomea 
hard.   Soft  day  is  moulded  over  all. 
whole  is  then  baked,  the  heat  indanlii 
the  ontor  coating  of  day,  bat  soneoio); 
wax,  which  all  kxiob  ont  of  the  moold,  leati 
empty  the  space  ocoapted  by  it.    The  moi 
being  safioiently  dried,  the  molten  ham 
then  ponred  into  the  empty  space,  and, « 
cool,  the  clay  is  broken  aw«y,  when 
figured  casting  is  8e«i.  These  are  untoi 
after  the  casting,  exceptag  on  the  vam 
and  flat  anrfaoes  which  are  rongblr  fii 
The  Chinese    excel  in  all  worldsg 
metals,  in  ordinary  blacksmith  work,  a 
smelUng,  alloys,  particularly  their  irii 
metal  of  copper,  zino,  iron,  silrar  and  si^ 
their  sonoroas  gotigs  and  bells,  one 
Peking  being  U|  feet  b^  13  feet,  and 
ingenioas    metallic    mirrers^  aome 
engrariogs.    The   oonsaniptioa  of 
from  abroad,  by  the  Chinese  depeodj 
mnoh  on  their  price,  for  when  hiirh,  ^ 
own  mines  fornish  them  cheaper.  Thej 
mines  of  lead,  qnicksilver,  iron,  and  o 
and  probably  of  tin  and  copper.— JUr.  JUi 
MSS.  CalctU.  Oat  Ex.  Morritfm. 
U&TAhhUM.  TOftUBNIOAUUt 
Bronn. 

UUTAWALI  a  mahomed  sect  in 
snpposed  to  be  ancient  Syrians, 
as  a  distinct  sect,  tt»ir  name  cUmb  not 
before  A»  eigihteenefch  oenkvy.  Thay 
^diiriingiiiabed  fnm  Ifbfi  oAw^ 
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if  Syria,  as   beinf   of  the  ahiah  aaot, 

1i)hiMson'»  TraveU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

ME  rOALFK  L'lrd.Charlos,  a  Bengal  oiril 
■rraiit  who  rose  to  be  Governor- Cleneml  of 
[aiiia,  waA  Rftecwards  Governor  of  Jamaica 
nd  aabaequentlj  Govurnor-Geueral  of 
tuiaf^a. 

VETHEL  SEED,  Eng.  Datura  fastuosa 

m,  uoxh. 

tMfiTEMPSYGHOSIS,  or  Transmi^ 
Ion  of  tlie  aoal  ia  believed  in  by  the  bin- 
toM  and  bndd'bists  of  Atdft,  and  by  all  the 
^•Aryan  races  in  British    India.  The 
ttetempriyoboiia    dootrine   fleams   to  have 
BQ  held  coeval  amongst  the  brn-hmann  and 
rptiana.  The  Pytlif^orean  sect  of  Magna 
;ia  seem  to  hare  derived  ic  from  Egypt, 
the  Iiistitares  of  Menu,  at  least  tbirrj 
.  Ferent  creatures  are  named  into  whose  bu- 
bs nuvlefactors  are  imprisoned  accoi-ding  to 
PKir  urimes,  the  scale  dancending  down  lo 
tMh  particalars  as  that  he  who  stole  per- 
kmes  should  be  changed  into  a  mask  mt. 
ICetera psychosis  is  the  id^  l^at  a  linman 
httng  gnitty  of  sensual  sins,  should  be 
ihaqged  into  animals  rhat  is  only  consoiias 
pftiuMnaes.  Bat  metempaychuBis,  aooord- 
to  B a n^en  ia  the  recognition  that  there 
a  Eolation  of  the  enigma  of  existence, 
bich  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  tierin  of  a 
j;le  life  on  earth,  and  yet  which  we  ai-e 
ipelled  to  seek  afner,  in  order  to  explain 
kis  Hfe.    All  guilt  muMt  be  expiated;  bat 
le  Ooal   issue,  though  reached  only  after 
n  Upfle  of  unnnmbered  ages,  will  be  the 
iamph  of  the  good,   the  general  reconoili- 
lon,  and  a  life  in  Gtod  will  be  the  eternal 
krit^e  of  the  soul.   Thoasanda  of  years 
iFore  Christianity  annoanoed  the  certainty 
immortality,  the  three  ciriltaations  of  the 
^ptians,  the  brahmins  and  the  Drnids 
lierod  that  the  homaQ  soal  died  not  after 
Mth.   Abn  Zaid  the  historian  writing  in 
;  D.  916,  mentions  that  in  Balhara  and 
Iher  pirta  of  India,  men  barned  themnelves 
1  a  pile  iudneneed  by  their  belief  iu  a  me- 
mpiychosis,  and  lie  adds  that  when  a  nuin 
t  woman  beoome  old,  he  or  she  begs  tnat 
ley  may  be  dirown  into  the  fire  or  into 
tier.    The  Tibetan  bnddhista  count  six 
Inses  of  existencttt  viz.,  to^r  bad,  those 
k  hell,  the  bratOt  asnr,  and  yidag,  and 
wo  good  those  aa  man  and  Gnd. — Frtwer's 
hwn.  May  186S  Bwrnn.   BUioft  Eittoryt 
hn.  U9.   Bavghton'a  Mhkh.  p.  4CS. 
UETSORIO  FIBBS  The  Shababa,  or 
idering  metoorio  fires,  oh  fields  of  battle 
id  in  the  plaees  of  *'  great  fuorifioe,"  pro- 
"  »a  pleasing  yet  mdanohdy  eflFect ;  and  are 
I  Mntrcff  of  BuporstitiooB  draad  and  nnn^ 
ito^  Unoii,  having  their  fHrig^ain  tha 
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same  natnral  cnnse^  an  the  "  wandering 
fires  of  Odin  the  plionphorexcenb  salt  pro- 
dooed  from  animal  dwujafOAia(Hi.:w-^ff«- 
liajiutkan,  vol.  I,  p.  74. 

MtijTB0.i0Li0Ci7,  An  intere«tirL^  meteii# 
vol'tgic  paint  U  the  oaiiUitioa  ijl:';AUi>onplieri« 
pressure  dnriug  the  mtioawmw*  Tha 
course  of  tha  IoohI  rD<)fuh(K^  is  detortpitiad 
by  the  exi-teiioa  of  atWnatelr  high  and  I.9W 
atmoitplierio  presHaraovwchoooan^.  Tbii 
centre  of  miuitnum  pressiirs,,  i*,a4  to  vcv^ 
point  upon  which  ||(e  vripd.  torua,  or  U'W 
Ehe  g  Mil  towards  vfhioh  ttie  wind  blowBf 
while  ihs  pUce  of  ^rmLtest  presitiire  ia  thft 
point  from  wliiuh  tha  winds  ilirerge.  'I'a 
find  out  these  two  point-i  nnA  to  di-scriTer  the 
relative  posttitm  which  encb  will  rake  up  at 
the  cbaiigti  of  the  mnnsoun,  in  tha  inotitliiii  of 
March,  April  and  Oct  »bf)r,  is  oi  pi-imary 
importaTice.  As  the  dt;t>;['miiintioFi  Qftiiese 
points  gives  the  generml  uhrirticter  to  tha 
moosoou  in  eaoli  locality,  so  tlie  Lrr<^'giilarL> 
ties,  the  axcepttons  to  tlio  rale,  giro  a  di^ 
tinetive  character  to  amli  sea-^on.  For 
axarapla,  in  1 86tl,  a  looal  dapremitm  in  ^ 
north-waafcof  tin  B4|y  of  Bangui  ^vartad 
tha  maiatnre-laden  ^inMIVcitt'i^tnil  wd.' 
Northern  Indi>s  a>id  hUi|U|M  i3Kq«nhm< 
niiofall  t  owards  Bengal  ' Wfl|i|tK>f  the  DdlA 
imd  the  noi-tliern  part  o^  OrfMa.  In  1 869, 
the  fpontiere  of  Bengal  ware  sinToantled  by 
a  belt  of  low  atmospheric  pre^sora  wliiLih 
shut  in  the  raiiifi>ll,  tbreii^cni  m;  to  afflicr.  the 
North-West  with  a  Brtn  icid  diou^iit,  iiuiil  uu. 
^pess  was  found  for  tlm  imp'  is  )ncd  clouds 
daring  Sopteraber  and  October  in  a  rise 
ofpre^sare  abont  Ha-z^ireebaagh.  Th^aa 
locid  atmoapherio  irre^^iiliritied  compUoat* 
meteorotogieal  ob-wu'va.ciou  and  tkvaw 
ont  oaltialation.  Prffbt^lr  the  «u«b.fl«iba 
ing  evidanoe  af  this  fh&fe  «kn  Iril  bptf^igbi 
forward  is  their  mialoadiiig  rffiMtti  *fa*> 
defierminatioQ  of  heigiit^^  by  tha  hfrttm^MU- 
Thas  the  difference  Jif  Cuifack  ami  Sangor 
islands,  which  is  kuown  to  be  only  74  faet, 
appeared  from  the  bjirometf?!  ii;  riajidings  of 
1-858  to  be  2f>6  fe<ftaad  iVoni  tlmg^iof  niother 
year  166  feet.  The  track  of  oyclinifa.  though 
of  coarse  not  their  ocoiirrenca,  ia  mfliiftnoed 
in  a  oimsideriible  degru_'  bi-  local  depreiiMiona 
aa  was  the  ca-ie  in  tJm  hiiricniLt-s  o'-'  M^y, 
June,  and  October.  ISr.  BInLford  callrf  atteuT 
tion  to  the  unusafilly  higLi  temtieratDra  d«U' 
ring  the  firat  five  months  of  186».  TuaamK 
west  of  tha  QADgetia  dalta,  freer  whipbdi* 
low  baromatoria  pmniipa  thaa-finvaSe^ 
Enjoyed  ii  teaaparriAtf*  utQUil '  iO  •A' 
Ni»gp»ra,  "the  thaffflil  1hw»  of  Wdiliffi 
The  bet  winds  blowing  from  the  Noi-thv 
West  and  Central  India  were,  howavflr.iM 
tenraptod  by  tha  n^aii  t£  isg^vfam^ 
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Hazftrefl]>anj^li  and  Monfpfr.    At  Darjeetmg 
and  Goalpara  the  temiwrEfcarei?  were  annsa- 
ally  Ion*,  and  the  caase  sngGfest^d  was  the 
^ddfc  of  the  high  tempemtures  over  the 
ooantry  to  the  noath  of  the  Ohd;^.  The 
loaii.1  ht>abing  nf  the  atmospheric  promnre  id 
the  country  aoath  of  the  GangeH  and  went 
of  the  Delta,  wonM  arrant  the  north  eiiatern 
proi^rena  of  the  hot  wind»  and  allow  the 
free  play  of  the  or>ol  breezes  from  Astiam 
and  the  Snowy  Rans:e.  Meteoric  phenomena 
are  not  ancommoa  darinfjr  Himalayan  thnn- 
der-storins.    From  the  hfitaleta  of  Hans^i. 
poor,  for  instance,  in   one  of  the  valleys  at 
the  soathern  end  of  Cashmere,   was  wit- 
nesited  a  thander  nt-orm,  of  awfal  grandenr. 
The  lightning  shot  in  bremendoon  zig-z»gs 
across   the    moaotain    tops.  ■   One  bolt 
straok  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  remained 
a  globe  of  fire  for  upwards  of  two  minatei. 
The.rainfall  ban  heea  giren  fur  fonr  yoHra 
at  thirty-two  different  stations  ;  at  Dangra 
the  higtaent  fall  in  any  one  year  was  125*1 
inches,  and  the  areraje  for  the  four  years 
was  9i-;  at  Simla  it  was  68'2  and  b7-9  in- 
ches.   There  ere  only  three  other  stations 
at  which  the  rainfall  in  any  one  year  ex- 
ceeded 4iO  inchcui,  and  at  only  two  of  these 
the  average  wss  over  40,  while  other  sta- 
tions seem  to  have  almost  as  little  rain  as 
Aden.     For  initance  at  Maltan  in  11^70, 
tiiere  wa«  a  fall  of  only  2  inohes.  and  in  the 
same  year  Jhnni^  hnd  only  3'4  and  Dera 
Ghazee  Khan  2*4  ;  in  1868  Moozaffni^arh 
hod  only  2-8  inches,  and  in  many  places  a 
fall  of  very  mnoh  nnder  1 0  inohes  seems  to 
be  common.   The  average  downfall  for  1867 
and  1870  (the  first  and  last  year  given), 
notwilih standing  the  very  heavy  falls  iu 
Borne  places,  is  only  a  little  more  than  20. 
Dr.  Neil  lays  down  that  "  as  a  general  rnle, 
to  whioh,  hnwevei',  thei'e  are  fi'eqnent  looal 
ezoepRions,  a  rainy  ool  l  season  is  the  preonr- 
Bor  of  a  partial  failnre  of  rain  in  the  proper 
rainy  season."  Experience  would  lead  most 
people  to  the  same  eonolnsiion.    He  also 
tells    ns    that    "  tbe    more   rain  the 
Sunt>herQ  Distjiots  receive,  the  lesn  falls  to 
the  shareof  those  more  to  the  north,"  which 
rnle     wonld  seem  to  hold  good  for  the 
monthly  amounts  during  the  rainy  season, 
mom  thaa  for  the  annnal  fiills in  other 
words  it  is  not  raining  at  aJl  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  rain  takes  a  certain  belt 
of  latitude  at  onoe.  taking  those  to  the  north, 
or  south  of  ic  also  in  belts  at  other  times. 
We  have  heard  the  theory  of  belts  of  rain 
broached  before,  bat  we  do  not  know  that 
any  well-organised  observations  on  a  lu^ge 
scale  have  ever  been  made,  as  they  n  easily 
mi^t  b^  to  test  its  aocnraoy.    In  the 
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Panjab,  Jane  and  Jnly  •eem  to  be  the  hoi- 
t-est  months.  The  highest  monthly  mean 
temperature  in  Lahore,  Ravnl  Pindee,  Dera 
Ismael  Khan  and  Syalkote  during  the  fonr 
years  1867-1870,  was,  at  the  last  station,  in 
Jane  1867,  when  it  was  96^*9,  but  La- 
hom  in  Jnly  1 870  comes  pretty  near  it,  and 
is96*'l.  The  mean  temperatnre  is  tole* 
rably  low,  bat  there  appears  to  be  very 
great  heat,  and  considerable  flactaat-ion  ol 
temperature.  At  Lthore  in  May  1870  the 
maxioiam  and  minimam  were  I21^'5  and 
61*  "0  respectively }  and  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber the  marimam  ranges  each  month  from 
105*  to  121"  '5  and,  tbe  minimnm  from  5')* 
to  72  *  giving  a  vaHation  of  from  50°  to  60° 

METBORUS  COOOINBTTS,  hjv».  Sjn. 

of  Barrin^fconia  acntangala. 

METHEE.  BtsNa.  Common  fenugreek, 
Trigonella  foeaum-grsQcam. 

METHI  LAKOI,  Ddk.  root  of  Glycjr. 
rhixa  glabra. 

MBTHONICA  SUPERBA.  Lnra. 

Glorioea  aaperba  Liitn. 


Saperb  glorioss, 

Cariari, 

Uiatoliaiidal, 


HrNo. 

BSHO. 


Longool, 
Keshs-nnngnia, 
Eookora-nq'a,  „ 

A  pretfy  03wering  plant  of  India. 

MEl'I  KATUMBAR.  Milbal.  Corian- 
drnm  Bafiviim. — Linn.  Roxb.   W.  Ic- 

METISIPLANA.    See  Wood  Moth. 

MKTLU.  Rus.  Brooms. 

METONOTN—  ?.    See  Galbannm. 

METOPION— P.    See  Galbannm. 

Kb^  rSA.  GUPTA  son  and  snooessor  of 
Chandra  Gapta. 

MEXRALANE,  Hutd.  Ansbaais  mnlti- 
flora. 

MRTROSIDEROS  (from  p*T^r,  the  heart 
of  a  tree,  and  clinpot,  iron),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nataral  order  MyrtAces  so 
named  because  of  clie  hardness  of  their  innw 
woods.  M.  lacida,  a  beaatifal  tree,  occurs  as 
far  south  as  Lord  Auckland's  Islands,  in  lat. 

sontJi.  M.  polymorpha,  is  a  tree  of  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  said  to  be  the  plant 
fi-om  wliioh  are  made  the  dabs  and  other 
weapons  employed  in  warfare  by  the  Sooth 
Sea  Islandeiv  and  M.  verus,  of  China  ?  Java 
and  Amboyna,  is  said  to  furnish  the  iron 
wood  of  China.  It  grows  amoug  rocks. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  value  its  wood 
for  making  rudders,  anchors,  &c.,  for  their 
ships  and  boats.  The  bark  is  used  in  Japan 
as  a  remedy  in  mucons  discbarges,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  It  is  usually  mixed  with 
some  aromatic,  as  betel  nut,  cloves,  or  nnt- 
niog. — Boitb.  ii.  p-  44<7.  Etig.  Oyc,  Votgt.  p. 
46.  Mogg.  Vegetable  Kimgdamf  p.  350. 
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METBOSIDSBOS  QUUUIFEBA.  See 

SnoalyptQ8  reRiniferh. 

METROSIDEROS  ROBUSTA,  is  the 
Batft  orOaU  elm  Hinher  tree  of  New  Zealaud. 

METROSlDEaOS  TOMENTOSA.  iatbe 
Pohamkuwa  or  New  Zealand  Ash,  a  goud 
timber  tree. 

METROSIDEROS  VERUS.  Rumph.  A 
tree  of  Amboynn,  Java,  Fl.  Rm>ll,  wliite,  H. 
and  Ji.  S. ;  fr.  Sept.  and  Oct.—  V'iitjt.  p.  4ti. 

METROXrLON  SAGOS.  Kceni^f. 

Baiiibaya,  Malay,  in  the  S>  fariuiCsra 
Cfartn.  8.  Kampbii,  WiUde^  and  S.  apiuasaa, 
JStoxh. 

Isonltirated  in  the  Kastem  Archiptilago, 
to  obtain  BHgo  from  iie  wuod — Seeman. 

METRUPALLIAM,  in  L.  Jl<'18'L.76o 
56',  in  Die  Kfiniat.ik,  on  the  E.  S.  E.  loot  uf 
the  Nilf^iri  Hills  at  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhowaiii.  The  Dak  bangatov  is  1085  fc. 
above  the  ften  — Ad.  Schl. 

ME  I'TAH  KOLI.    See  Koli. 

2££UlN'GUAR  lake.    Sue  Hot  Springs. 

M£WA,  HiKD.  Fi-uibj  kala  muwa,  is 
Solniiiim  TerbiiKcifoIiuni. 

MEWA  FAROSH,  PxES.  A  fmit  seller, 
nsnalty  of  the  niuli  caste,  but  iu  the 
Mahratba  couutry  brahniHiiB  and  kala- 
waut  or  ningers  follow  the  bnainess  iu 
towns;  the  frait  Bcllers  iu  the  villages  are 
someHmea  mnhomedan  gardeners. 

MEWAB.  Therana  of  Mevrar.the  capitals 
of  which  are  Chitor  and  UdHyH[jni',  is  uf  the 
race  who  ruled  in  Sauraaiitra.  After  the  des- 
truction of  the  EalliHra  moiiarulij  of  Sanra- 
abtiTa,  and  two  centuries  sojonru  of  Uie  family 
in  the  Bhauder  deBerr,  Ba^ib  or  Bappa  con- 
qnered  Chitor,  and  founded  »  new  dynaBr>y, 
ill  AD.  727.  The  heieditary  title  was 
changed  from  Qehlote  to  Adibya.  Inl->28, 
Jewan  (Jaran)  Sinh,  the  only  sDvivor  of 
the  race  of  Bappa,  was  on  the  throne. 
Meirar>  is  a  rajpoot.  kiugdom,  of  the  Snrya 
vansa  race,  the  obieftan  of  which  ia  sryled 
rana  and  he  dwelLt  in  the  capital  Chitor. 
The  rana  is  admitted  io  be  the  dasoendent 
of  BamH,  who  reigned  about  aeren  hundred 
jears  before  the>chri8tiaii  era.  Rmna  was  the 
ohief  of  the  Solar  dynasty  and  Mewar  ia 
the  most  ancient  but  not  the  most  powerful 
house  of  Rajpntanah,  there  being  no  doubt 
that  they  have  reigned  there  upwards  odOOO 
years.  The  Mewar  Ktate  wan  much  exposed, 
and  was  overrun  snccesstvely  by  Mahomed 
of  Ohasnt,  and  the  emperor  Akbar  who  in 
1568,  destroyed  its  capital  of  Chitor.  The 
rana  took  refuge  in  the  Aravalli  moun- 
taiua,  and  foauded  Odeypoore  the  present 
capital.  Baba  is  a  term  applied  to  the  de- 
setfadants  of  Oody  Sing,  the  rana  of  Mewar. 
Ho  lived  for  four  years   after  the  loss 
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of  Chitor,  and  expired  at  Gegoonda,  aged 

forby-two.  He  left  a  numerous  iseae  of 
twenty-five  legitimitte  sons,  whose  deKoan- 
danta,  ail  styled  Riinawut,  pushed  aside 
the  more  ancient  6took,  and  form  that 
ext^n>ive  clan  disrinutively  termed  the  B>iha, 
or  *  infiiuts'  of  Mewar,  whethei'  Ranaw-ut, 
PoorHwuf,  or  Knnawiit.  Uih  liuit  act  was 
t-u  entiiil  with  a  barren  sceprre  conbentiua 
npon  his  children,  by  hetiitif^  Hside  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  pnichiimiug  his 
favourite  sou,  Jagmal,  bis  snccensnr.  The 
rana  of  Mewar,  is  tlia  dewan,  or  vicegerent 
of  Siva,  and  when  he  vihits  the  tem[^ 
of  Eklinga,  he  snpersfdMithe  high  pHest  in 
his  duties,  and  fterforms  the  ceremonies. 

The  shrine  of  Eklinga  is  endowed  with 
twenty-four  largo  villages  from  the  fiso, 
heriiJes  parcels  of  hind  from  the  chioftHins. 
The  hills  of  Mewur  and  the  neighbourhood 
are,  however,  still  held  by  aboriginal 
bribes.  The  Mewar  ruler  is  Ktyled  rana,  and 
is  t)ie  elder  bi-ancb  of  the  Sooryavan«i,  or 
children  of  the  bdu.  Another  patronymic 
is  Ra);lioovftnsi,  derived  from  a  predecessor 
of  Rama,  but  RH.ma  is  the  focal  point  of 
each  scion  of  the  solar  race.  To  liim,  the 
conqueror  of  Lanka,  the  genealogists  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  solar  lines.  The  titles 
of  many  of  Rajput  clatmante  ar«  dispnred; 
bub  the  bindu  tribes  yield  unanimous 
tiufft-Hge  to  the  prince  of  Mewar  as  the 
legitinmte  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ra- 
ma, and  style  him  Hiudua  Sonraj.  or  'sun 
of  the  Hindus.*  He  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  '  thirty-six  royal  tribes;* 
nor  has  a  doubt  ever  been  raised  reRpeciing 
his  purity  of  descent.  Many  of  the  royal 
t.i-il>es  have  been  swept  away  by  tiine,bntth« 
genenlogist,  has  tilled  up  their  place  with 
others,  mere  scions  of  some  ancient  but 
forgotten  stem.  With  the  exception  of 
Jewmlmer,  Hewar  is  the  only  dynasty  of 
tliesa  races  which  has  outlived  eight 
oentnries  of  foreign  domintitinn,  in  the 
same  lands  where  conquest  placed  them. 
The  rana  still  pusseoses  nearly  (he  same 
extent  of  territory  which  his  ancestors  held 
when  the  conqueror  of  Ghazui  first  croKsed 
the  *  bine  wat-ers'  of  the  Indus  to  invade  In- 
dia; while  the  other  families  now  ruling  in 
the  north-west  of  Raja&than  are  the  relics  of 
ancient  dynasties  driven  fmrn  the  priotine 
seats  of  power,  or  their  junior  branches,  who 
have  ereoted  their  own  fortunes.  This  cir- 
cumstance ndda  to  the  dignity  of  thti  mua 
of  Mewar  and  is  the  cause  of  the  general 
homage  wliich  the  ranas  receive,  notwith- 
standing diminution  of  their  power.  SsModia 
is  the  last  change  of  name  which  tiie  ranas 
ef  Mewar  race  hK79  mubmnw.  It  was  first 
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fftotnTfiTAHiMl,  then  Of*hilof«  or  (}ehlot«, 
^eo  Abarya,  and  now  Sectodia.  These 
^hftnges  arise  from  MToIatioTi»  and  local 
oirelimBt'ftrice  The  tin-mineB  of  Mowar  were 
once  verv  pri'doctive,  and  yifldwS  no  in. 
ConsiderHble  portion  of'silvfir:  bTifc  the  caste  of 
min*T»  is  extinct,  and  politioul  reiiROns,  dar- 
ing theUognl  ditminntion  led  tothecoooeal- 
tnenti  of  auoh  aonroes  of  wmlth.  Copper  of 
ft  Terr  fine  dpocription  ia  likewise  abnndant 
and  snppliefi  the  cttrreney.  Snrma,  or  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  is  foand  on  the  western 
frontier.  The  garnet,  amethystine  qnarte, 
rock  cr»8tHl,  tite  chrysolite,  and  inferior 
kinds  of  the  emerald  fiimilj  are  all  to  be 
foond  wi*hin  Mnwar.  The  rich  tin-mines 
-of  Jawara  produced  at  one  time  a  oonsider- 
ahle  proportion  of  silver.  Thone  of  copper 
•are  abandHtit,  as  ia  aUn  iron  on  Ihe  now 
'alienated  domain  on  the  Chumbnlj  bnt 
lead  loast  of  all.  The  m»rble  qaarrif  s  also 
'Added  to  the  rerenne ;  and  where  there  is 
«Uflh  a  mnltiplicity  of  sonrcep, '  none  are 
eonaidered  t«o  minnte  to  be  spplied  in  the 
SMueasitona  times.  The  rich  minei-al  pro- 
4iiQ*«  enabled  the  Mewar  family  long  to 
4itnigKle  against  sapei-ior  power  and  to  raise 
-those  inagnifioflut  stmctnreH  which  orna> 
ment  their  kini^om.  In  Mewar,  '*  An" 
was  the  oath  of  alteKtance  in  Ool.  Tod's 
time.  Throe  thinjj^  in  Mewar  were 
royalites; — a  sntiject  cannot  meddle  with 
-the  An,  <>r  oath  or  allegiance ;  the  Dan  or 
transit  daes  on  commerce;  and  the  Kan,  or 
mines  of  the  precionn  metals.  There  are 
two  classea  of  KNjpnt  1andIioldei-s  in 
Mewar,  thongh  the  one  greatly  exceeds 
the  other  in  nnmber.  One  is  the 
Grasya  t'hnknr,  or  lord;  the  other  tlie  Bhoo- 
mia.  The  G-raKya  ohief^-ain  is  be  who  holds 
(gnu)  bj  grant  (patta)  of  the  prtnoe,  for 
whieh  he  perfnrmn  servioa  with  specified 
qaotaa  at  home  and  abriiad,  renewable  ab 
every  lapse,  when  all  the  ceremoniea  of  re- 
snmption,  the  fine  of  relief^  and  the  investi- 
tnre  take  place.     The  Bhofmiia  does  not 
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fVom  whieh.  the  word  nmai  is  derived. 
All  the  chartnlaries  or  pntras  eommenoe 
To  ...  .  gras  has  been  ordained.  Bhoiaia, 
from  bhom  land,  means  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, in  Rajpntanali,  the  allodial  proprio- 
tor  ofMewHr.nSiihimts  of  the  earh'eat  prinoea. 
The  l«rm  *'bapota"  implies  theinherttanoe  or 
patrimony  and  ita  holder,  if  a  military  vu- 
shI,  i'4  called  '  Bhomia,'  meaning  one  ncta- 
ally  Mentified  with  the  soil  (bhum).  It  is 
the  mahomedan  tfrm  wattar-dnr,  or  mocraa 
dar  and  the  Kaniatohi  of  Malabar  is  the 
bhomia  of  Rsjasthan.  The  bhomia  is  Tested 
with  the  righta  of  the  crown,  in  its  share  of 
the  bho;;;  or  rent.  Bat  when  their  own  land 
is  in  the  predicament  called  *  gatt'hast' or 
rerersions  from  lapses  to  the  oommana,  lie  is 
*  seized'  in  all  the  ri$;hts  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor, or  by  internal  arrangementji,  they 
can  convey  such  right  by  oession  of  the  com* 
mane.  The  bhom  is  exempt  from  the  jareah 
or  mensnring  rod  ;  it  is  nerer  aaseRsed,  and 
his  only  sign  of  allegiance  is  a  qnit-rent,  in 
mont  cases  triennial  and  the  tax  of  kbar- 
lakar,  a  war  imposition,  since  commntad  for 
m  oney .  These  fdl  od  ial  tenants,  ara  the 
yoomen  of  Rajaathan,  and  wt  in  the  diatriels 
of  Komnlmer  and  Mandelgarh,  eonatitnls 
the  landwehr,  or  local  militia.  The  Rajpoot 
vanntR  his  aristocratic  distinction  derived 
from  the  iHod ;  and  opposes  the  title  of 
'  Bhomia  Raj,'  or  government,  of  the  aoil, 
to  the  *  Bania  Raj,'  or  commercial  gorera- 
ment,  which  he  affixes  as  an  epither.  of  oon- 
t«mpt  to  Jeipf>or;  where  ''wealth  accamu* 
lates  and  men  decay."  *  Bhom  rakhwsli  or 
land  [in  retnrn  for]  preaervation,  is  oas 
kind  of  Bhom,  the  crown  itself  hold  *  bhoo 
rakhwali*  on  its  own  Bacal  demesneB  con- 
sisting of  small  portions  in  each  village.  Is 
S.  1782,  the  turbalent  bhomia  on  the  weafeem 
fWnttters  were  checked  by  the  Rajput  cbieC 
on  their  borders,  and  the  Sindil,  the  Daotai 
th^B  ila,  the  Bora,  the  Balecha,  and  the 
Soda  were  then  oompelled  to  servitude.  The 
ancient  clans,  prior  to  rana    Sanga  had 


renew  bis  grant,  bnt  holds  a  prescriptive  cea^ied,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the  snbse* 
-    T'.  j_     -.1     ,         n       qnent  new  division  of  clans,  to  hold  the 

higher  gradea  of  rank ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
merged  into  the  general  military  Iftnded 
proprietors  of  the  oonntry  under  the  tena 
*  bhoomia.'  The  Bhoomi  ,  the  smons  of  tba 
earliest  princes,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tan- 
oua  part  of  Mewar ;  thoua;h  only  in  those  of 
high  antiqnity,  where  they  were  defended 


possession.  He  succeeds  withoot  any  fine, 
but  pays  a  smnll  aunnal  qnit-rent,  and 
■can  be  called  npon  for  local  service  in 
the  distriots  which  he  inhabits  for  a  certain 
period  of  time.  He  is  the  ooant«i-part  of 
the  allodial  pmpriet'ir  of  the  Earonean 
syf4em.  and  the  r^l  'samiRdar'of  these 
]^noipalitie8.    B<>th  have  the  same  signi- 


iloation ;  from  bhoom  and  samin,  ^land'  the  ,  f^m  oppression  by  the  rooks  and  wilda  ia 


lattw  word  being  of  Persian  origin. 
Ctrasya  is  from  gras,  'a  satoistenRe '; 
literally  and  familiarly,  *a  moathrat.' 
It  nu^  have  a  Uka  origin  with  the  Celtie 
WOTd  gwu,  Mad  to  mesa  *a  servant,'  and 


which  they  obtained  a  footing,  as  in  Komal* 
mer,  the  wtlds  ofObnppnn,  or  j^iaa  of 
M^ndelgarh,  long  onder  the  kings,  and  where 
tlieir  agricaitarai  pursuits  maintained  them. 
Their   olaoaieh  t^ipell^ens,  EMabatrnt) 
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HEWAT. 

Xioonawnt,  and  Kanawnt,  distiaoUy  show 
firom  what  stem  and  when  ihey  branched 
off;  and  as  thej  ceased  to  be  of  snffioient 
importance  to  visit  the  conrt  on  the  new  and 
oontinoally  extending   ramifications,  the; 
took  to  the  plough.  But  while  they  disdain- 
ed not  to  derire  a  snbsistenoe  from  labour- 
ing as  hnsbandmen,  they  nevar  abandoned 
-•ilieir  arms;  and  the  bhoomia,  amid  the 
crags  of  Uie  alpine  Aravalli, where  hepaatarea 
bia  cattle  or  coltiTates  his  fields,  {weaema 
tLe  erect  mien  and  prond  spirit  of  his  ances- 
tors, with   more  tiactability,  and  less  arro- 
gance and  folly,  than  his  more  conrtly  bnt 
now  widely  separated  brethren.   They  form 
K  considerable  body  in  many  distriots,  armed 
with  matchlock,  sword  and  shield.   In  Man- 
delgurh,  when  their  own  intereeta  and  the 
prince's  nnite,  fonr  thonsand  Bhoomia  conid 
be  oolleoted.   They  held  and  maintained 
frithont  support  the  important  fortress  of 
tliat  distric^.foF  their  prince,  during  half  a 
oentnrj   of    tnnnoil.    Aravalli,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Tod  means  ^e  refnge  of 
strength,  its  hills  have  afforded  proteoaon  to 
the  most  ancient  Borereign  race  in  the  east 
or  west— the  ancient  stock  of  the  Snrya- 
Tansa,  the  Heliadn  of  India,  or  children  of 
the  sun,  the  prinoes  of  Mewar,  who,  when 
pressed  were  wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses, 
only  to  issue  again  when  occasion  offered. 
The  Aravalli  hills  are  connected  by  lower  I 
ranges  with  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Gaze- 
yat,  and  stretch  northwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  Aimir,  in  -^e  direction  of 
I>elhi,  forming  the  diviaicn  between  the 
desert  on  the  west  and  the  central  talde-land. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of 
the  desert,  for  the  south  eastern  portion  in- 
cluding Jodpnr,  is  a  fertile  country. — Priw- 
tf^V  Antiquiiiea  hy  Thtmcu,  p.  246-258.  Tod'e 
Baiastkan  Vol.  i.  pp.  10,  12,  13,  136,  154, 
163, 164,  169,  172,  198,  211,  212,  516,  517. 
Vol.  it.  p.  141.  Elliot  Snipplemenial  Qlouary. 
Elphinaione's  History  of  India  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 
CampbeU,  p.  80.    WUaon'g  Glossary^  EoweU 
Thurlow  p.  156.    See  Bal,  Choitunya,  Hin- 
doo, India,   Inscriptions,  Jain,  Kalapatta. 
Sanrashtra  Shur.  Snmitra.  Tripati.  Slush 
or  Oash  Lat  Math,  Bajpnt,  Rndra,  Sam- 
pradaya. 

MEIWAS  a  Koli  tribe  of  freebooters  in 
Gnzerat. 

MEW  AT.  A  district  8.  W.  of  Delhi, 
notorions  for  the  lawless  habits  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, a  very  ancient  hindn  race,  but  the 
greater  part  forced  proselytes  to  the  maho- 
medaa  faith.  In  the  time  of  Pirthiraj  the  chief 
'    of  Hewat  vas  one  of  his  vassals.  The 


METT  AIS. 

whole  of  its  towns  were  IcTelled  to  the 
ground      Jessraj.    The  Mewati  is  a  tribe 
of   Rajputs    inhabiting    the  province  of 
Mewat,  now  known    as   Macheri,  and 
formerly    notorions   for  their  turbulent 
and  predatory   character.     They   are  a 
thienng  tribe  of  cultivatora  found  here 
and  there  along  the  S.  West  borders  of 
the  N.  W.  FrcTinces  of  India.    The  Alwar 
oountij  near  Delhi  seems  of  late  to  hvn 
been  called  Mewat,  but  they  extend  forthw 
east  than  the  Gajar  and  in  Malwa  are  com- 
mon as  irregular  soldiers  and  depredators. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  mostly  mahemedans. 
The  turbulent  Mewati  of  Alighnr  form  a 
large  element  in  the  popniation,    A  punish- 
ment  was  inflicted  on  the  Mewati  tribe, 
which  inhabit  the  hilly  tract,  within  25 
miles  of  DelfaL     In  1265,  100,000  were  pat 
to  the  sword,  and  a  line  of  forts  yras  con- 
structed along  the  foot  of  their  hills.  The 
Mewati  mahomedans  partake  of  both  re- 
ligions.  Though  stigmatized  as  robbers  and 
assassins,  th^  are  at  the  same  time  admitted 
to  be  faithful  and  conn^ons  guards  and 
snrants  to  those  in  -whose  service  they  en- 
gage :  in  Hindustan,  they  were  entertained 
as  sebundies,  or  militia,  by  the  renters  and 
managers  of  the  conntry,  and  were  deemed 
&ithful  to  those  they  served;  but  great  num- 
bers of  them  who  settled  in  the  villages  be- 
came professed   depredators:    they  were, 
however,  generally,  in  bodies  which  Eajpoot 
lords  and  -wealthy  landholders  conld  alone 
afford  to  maintain. — Malcolm'e  Central  Jn'Iia, 
Vol.  II,  p  174.  Rennel's  Memoir,  p.  xliz. 
T.o/ff.  Vol.  ii.  p.  126.    Oampbell^  p.lOB 
Tod's  Rajagtkam  Vol.  I  p.  169,  498. 

MEXICAN  ARQEMONE.  Eso.  Arge- 
mone  Mexicana.  Linn. 

MEXICAN  HIGHLANDS,  the  Lower 
Mountains  of  Spaia,  Mysore,  the  Hilly 
ranges  in  the  Deccan,  and  Rajpootaaa  have 
similar  climates. 

ME-TAH.    BcBH.  Grewia. 

M£rrAR17,  slaves  of  Canara,  a  sab-divi- 
sion of  the  Dfaer. 

MEYHTJC  or  Meykhek.  PjtBS.  Cloves. 
Gary  to  phyllom  aromaticam. 

MBTKXEAVAN,  Tam.  A  shepherd. 

METO.  One  of  the  Molnooas  Islands, 
in  lat  1  o  IS'  N.  and  long.  ]26  89'  £.,  is 
high  and  of  even  appearance. 

METFUKABAN,  MiL.  A  shepherd,  a 
grazier. 

METWAR.    See  Mewar. 
MEYT  AIS    or  Burnt  Island,  called 
also  Bird  or  White  Islan^  lies  in  lat.  21  ® 
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MHAIB. 

13'  N.  and  long.  47®  IB^  E.,  ia  a  high 
barren  rock. 

MBZBREON,  Eng.  Daphne  meaerenm. 

MKZKREUM  BARK,  Masirioon,  Rei; 
root  of  Daphne  mezereon.  LiNH. 

MKZONG,  See  Gipsies. 

MEZZALE,  Bdrh.  A  tree  of  Amberst, 
Taroy  and  Mergni,  of  maximnm  girth  4 
onbite  and  mazimam  length  30  feet.  Found 
Boattered,  not  very  abundant,  all  orer  the 
provinoefl.  When  Eemoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  nsed  by  the  Bnrmese  for  rulers,  mallete 
and  walking  sticks ;  is  of  very  handsome 
streaked  grain  like  palmyra  wood,  but  not 
sufficiently  durable  to  be  recommended  for 
ordnance  purposes. — Captain  Dance. 

MGANGA,  See  Somal,  Beer-us-somal. 

HHA-GHAI,  BuBU.  Elsocarpus  species. 

MHAIR.  The  Mhairwara  country  is 
situated  but  a  very  few  miles  west  of  Ajmer 
and  is  composed  of  successive  i-anges  of 
huge  rocky  hills,  the  only  level  country 
being  the  valleys  running  between  them. 
Either  from  the  insignificance  or  sturdy 
valour  of  this  race,  the  rulers  of  India 
were  never  able  to  make  any  impression 
on* them,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity 
to  the  occasional  residence,  for  a  long 
period,  of  the  emperors  of  Hindnstan.  In 
later  times  the  Mhair  have  been  the 
terror  of  thar  lowland  neighbours ;  and 
even  the  Btajpoots,  perhaps,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Rohilla,  the  bravest  men 
in  India,  dreaded  their  approach.  The 
Mhair  of  the  Mhairwara  hills  occupy  the 
Aravali  range  running  towards  Ajmir. 
Their  chiefs  claim  to  be  of  Rajput  descent, 
but  the  Koli  assert  their  relationship  to  them, 
'  and  they  admit  having  intermarried  with  the 
Bhil  and  Meena,  and  Colonel  Dixon  says 
that  for  hundreds  of  years,  they  have  been 
recruited  by  refugees  and  all  sorts  of  rascals 
from  Hindustan,  and  are  now  probably  a 
very  mixed  raoe.  They  are  described  as 
iwher  good  looking.  Colonel  Briggs  statra 
the  Mahratta  and  Mhair  names  have  a 
similar  origin.  The  Mhair  claim  never 
to  have  been  conquered,  nor  to  Lave 
paid  tribute  to  tho  thakurs  of  Kharwa  or 
MuHsooda  or  to  the  bhoomiahs  of  Mewar. 
Some  of  them  remonstrated  against  being 
handed  over  to  Joudpur  and  the  people  of 
a  few  villages  which  had  been  transferred 
migrated  to  British  territories.  The 
Mhair  race,  amongst  whom  the  latter 
part  of  Colonel  Dixon's  career  was 
passed  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  amongst  tlie 
most  predatory  of  the  Non-Arian  races  in 
India,  and  Colonel  Dixon's  efibrta  were 
directed  to  civilizing  them.   Gradually  they 


MHAB. 

became  attached  to  industrial  pnrsnits.  Co). 
Dixon  built  a  new  town,  strong  and  well 
planned,  with  two  miles  of  wall  as  a  defence 
and  encouraged  strangers  of  various  castes, 
particularly  that  of  shopkeepers  and 
bunneahs  to  settle  in  its  capital,  a 
readier  means  of  buying  and  selling  being 
two  of  the  great  wants  of  the  young  con* 
munity.  Up  to  A.  D.  1838,  the  district  was 
wholly  dependent  on  supplies  brought  in 
(chiefly  by  plunder)  from  a  distance.  Bat 
by  1850  popniation  had  much  increased, 
and  exported  to  surronnding  towna  and 
villages  considerable  supplies  of  prodnce; 
and  the  sounds  of  honorable  industry  were 
heard  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Nja 
Nuggar,  but  in  three  or  four  hundred 
villages  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle. 
Civilization  dawned  on  the  face  of  thoee 
long. troubled  hills  in  some  of  its  mosG  benig- 
nant forms. — Ooie.  Myth.  Hind,  p.  299; 
Gam^UtV  p,  45.  See  Mair ;  Med ;  Meena. 

MHAN  BIN,  Bum.  Morinda. 

MHANG,  a  helot  race  mostly  predial 
slaves  amongst  the  Mahratta  villages, 
employed  as  the  8cavenger,gnide,  watchman, 
and  executioner.  They  take  the  place  of  tiie 
ohakili  or  ohuokler  unougst  the  Tamil  neo. 

MHAR,  The  Hhar  of  the  Mahrati-speak. 
ing  countries,  is  undoubtedly  the  Dner  of 
the  Dekhan,  the  Holiar  of  the  Canarese,  and 
the  Pariah  of  the  Tamil  people.  Throughout 
the  jHydrabad  dominionSj  most  of  them  have 
claims  for  allotments  on  the  cultivators, 
though  the  Mhar  does  not,  or  only  rarely 
cultivates,  on  his  own  account.  There  ars 
230,772  Mhar  or  Dher  in  the  Berors,  or 
nboub  a  ninth  part  of  the  Berar  popniation. 
Professor  Wilson,  writes  the  word  Mahar, 
Mhar,  Mher,  Mhao,  Maw  and  Mar.  They 
are  regarded  by  bindus  as  lower  than 
the  Dher,  but  the  Mhar,  Dher,  Eskar,  Holi^, 
and  Pariah  are  nndoubtodly  one  people.  They 
are  to  be  taiet  with  tiironghont  the  Mahratta 
country,  dwelling  apart  ontsids  the  Tillage^ 
and  are  often  part  of  the  Baloth.  The 
mark  for  their  signature  is  a  staff.  They  are 
a  willing,  ready  people,  obliging,  grateful 
for  any  little  kindness ;  and,  for  the  traveller, 
whether  at  midnight  or  midday,  in  sun  or 
rain,  or  cold  or  heat,  they  take  up  their 
staff  and  move  cheerfully,  along  to  show  the 
road  to  the  next  village.  Indeed,  in  the 
great  tract  of  the  Central  Dekhan,  the 
Dher,  or  Mhar  and  the  Mhang,  are  the 
only  free  labourars,  for  .the  hindn  faxaaen 
rigidly  prevent  them  holding  land,  and 
with  equal  tenacity  prevent  thoee 
the  hamlet  leaving  it  lest  the  farming  vilUgea 
lose     their     labooriDR^   handa.  They 
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U'HLECHA. 

«re  really  villa;^  slaves  thronf^hont  the  | 
fiyderafaad  territoriea,  hnt  claim  certain 
mncestral  rights.  The  Dher  or  Uhar,  and 
the  Mfaai^  of  the  road-side  hamteta  cam  a 
little  tm  begar  ootdies  or  laboorers  whose 
MerncestraTellers  can  daimto  carry  load8,biit 
the  nsaal  payment,  and  what  they  themselves 
demand,  is  only  an  anna  for  foar  coa  (or  8 
zniles),  and,  witii  the  recent  increased  prices 
of  all  supplies,  their  means  mast  be  in- 
BD£Bcient.  They  all  said  so,  and  their  cloth- 
ing indicated  insufficient  purchasing  means. 
Their  personal  appearance  did  not  evince 
any  iusafficienoy  in  food.  Bnt,  an  increase 
in  the  begar  payments  seems  advisable, 
particularly  for  sach  as  dwell  on  lines  of 
mnch  traffic;  and  in  any  arrangements  for 
Tillf^  conserrancy  or  protection  from  small- 
pox, these  non-hindn  oommnnities  shonld  be 
carsftilly  inoloded.  The  Hhang  audMhar 
dwell  on  the  outside  of  erny  Tillage  and 
faamlet  of  the  peninaola  of  uidia,  as  the 

Eredial  or  village  slaves.  They  are  called 
y  Mr.  Gamp^ll,  a  helot  race,  and  are 
^nerally  regarded  as  part  of  the  Kon- 
Aryan  peoples  of  India,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  twelve  lAillions  in 
British  India.  The  Mhar  or  Dher  or 
Fariah  is  free  spoken,  intelhgent,  well  in- 
formed, considering  his  position,  and  has 
large  and  liberal  views  as  to  religion 
and  policy.  The  brahminical  religion, 
however,  whethsr  of  the  Saiva  the 
Vaishnava,  or  Yira-Saiva  types  has  never 
recommended  itself  to  ^bem,  nor  have  they 
taken  to  mahomedanism,  or  to  ohristaanity. 
They  are  decided  ahamamiets,  natore- 
worshippers  and  spirit  worshippers,  and 
though  living  in  hourly  communication 
with  the  Hindu,  Brahmin,  Kshatrya,  Yesya 
and  Sudra,  they  have  not  adopted  any  hindu 
tenets  but  seem  to  have  imparted  to  the 
hindus  several  shamanist  customs.  From 
the  great  numbers  of  the  Gbamar  or  leather 
worker  race  of  northern  and  Central  India 
ivho  have  joined  the  Sadh>Nami  sectarians, 
theietio  teachings  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  Non<Aryan  popula- 
tions of  the  central  parts  of  India.  See  India. 
MHABASHTAA,  See  India,  Hahnia. 
MHABATTA,  See  Mahrata,  India. 
HHABWAR,  See  Marwvr,  India. 
MUENDI,  Hmn,  Lawsonia  alba,  Lamh. 
M*HLEOHA.  The  Ariana  seem  to  have 
brought  with  them  a  servile  race,  or  to  have 
had  amongst  them  asocial  distinction  between 
the  noble  and  the  common  people  which  has 
ever  continued  np  to  the  present  day.  As 
they  conquered  southwards,  amongst  the 
Tartur  laoes  whom  they  found  in  the 
country,  they  rednoed  thoia  also,  erery- 


MIAKO. 

where  to  a  state  of  slavery.  They 
named  them  in  fierce  contempt  Dasa  or 
slaves  and  these  formed  the  true  servile  race 
of  Menu  and  other  writers.  Where  the 
races  who  had  preceded  them  retained  their 
independence  these  proud  immigrants  styled 
them  M lileoha,  a  term  whioh  even  to  tiie 
present  day,  is  intended  to  comprise  every 
thing  that  is  hateful  or  vile.  To  all  these  prior 
races,  the  Aryan  immigrants  applied  the  most 
contemptuous  expreB8ion8,Dasa,  slave;  Daaya, 
country  people,  Locust-eaters,  Hole-dwellers, 
Bejectora  of  Indra,  Monkey-tribes,  Snakes, 
but  the  term  most  frequently  used  is 
M'hlecha.  This  name,  now  used  to  designate 
any  person  other  than  a  hindu,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  applied,  to  all  the  unsubdued 
Non-Aryan  tribes  in  India.  But  many  of 
the  aboriginal  Scythian  inhabitants  of  India 
seem  to  have  been  subdued  and  transformed 
from  Mleohoha  into  Sudra,  by  slow  degrees 
andtheprooessis  everywhere  yet  in  progress. 
In  the  age  of  Menu  they  retained  their 
independence  and  the  appellation  of 
M'hleohcha,  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the 
Dekhan ;  but  in  the  earlier  period  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  historic  legends  of  the 
Mahabarata,  the  M'hlechcba  and  Daeya  are 
mentioned  as  disputing  the  possession  of 
Upper  India  itself,  with  the  Arya  race  and 
in  conjunction  with  certain  tribes  connected 
with  the  Lunar  line,  they  sncoeeded  in  over- 
running the  territories  of  Sagara  the  thirty- 
fifth  king  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 

H'HOB-ANGAH,  also  M^hor-Angi  Hnro. 
Nisaetus  booelli,  Temm. 

HHOW.  A  British  oantminent  in  Hol- 
kar's  dominions. 

M'HOWA,  Bassia  latifolia  tree,  from  the 
blossoms  of  whioh  the  common  nadve  liqnot 
is  distilled. 

MHYE,  in  Gnzerat,  a  broad  fine  stream.  It 
attains  in  Malwa  no  great  size  or  body  of 
water,  it  has  its  rise  in  a  small  plain  five 
miles  west  of  Amjherrai,  and  shortly  after 
passing  Bhopawur,  pursues  a  northerly 
course  till  it  reaches  the  upper  confines  o£ 
Bagur,  where  the  boundary  hills  give  it  a 
sndden  turn  westward  past  Mongtma :  it 
is,  however,  soon  diverted  from  this  direo- 
tion  by  the  high  primary  mountains  oi  lfo> 
war,  whioh  Iwnd  it  sontli,  and  this  oourae 
it  pursues,  with  little  deviaticm,  till  it  foJla 
into  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Oambay,  near 
the  town  of  that  name.  This  river  is  not 
deemed  navigable  above  twelve  or  fiftecB 
mites  from  its  month,  owing  to  its  nnmer- 
ous  fallows. 
MHZUNGU,  See  Somal. 
MIAEO,  a  town  in  Japan,  Fndsiyama  is 
a  high  Toloanifi  moiuitaip-^Ja|M^^a(  pr»* 
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«ent  inactive,  bnt  which  tradition  reports  to 
hare  risen  in  one  night,  and,  as  it  rose,  there 
oocarred  a  depression  in  the  earth  near 
Miako,  which  now  forms  the  lake  of  Mit-sn- 
no-timi.  In  A.B.  864,  the  monntain  burst 
asnndw  from  its  base  upwards,  and  at  its 
last  emotion  in  1707,  it  oovered  Yedo  with 
ashes.  It  is  a  sacred  mountain.  It  is  ore8t> 
ed  with  enow,  and  presents  the  appearanoe 
of  a  truncated  oone,  and  the  gathering  of  a 
white  cloadaroundits  summit,  is  a  sign  ofbad 
weather.  It  is  occasionally  ascended  by 
Japanese  pilgrims  for  the  worship  of  the  god 
of  the  winds.  The  religions  and  supreme  em- 
peror who  lived  at  iSi&ko  had  twelve  wives 
and  twenty-five  other  oonsortg,  Neither  the 
hair  of  his  head,  his  beard  or  his  nails  were 
ever  out.  All  his  victuals  were  prepared  in 
new  vessels,  which  were  broken  after  using 
them,  and  his  garments  renewed  daily  were 
also  daily  dest^jyed*  to  prevent  any  others 
using  them.  When  he  went  abroad,  he  was 
carried  in  a  jpaluiqnin,  from  whence  he 
could  see  without  bung  seen.  This  sn- 
{neme  emperor  alone  lived  in  polygamy,  all 
the  people  having  but  one  -mfe.—Japan,  pp. 
409-411.  See  Japan,  Kio-kobo. 

MIANA.  a  predatory  race  in  Cutoh. 
The  Miana  of  Mallia  in  Mucha-Kanta  on 
the  banks  of  Mnohn  river,  are  the  real  mas- 
ters of  MuUia.  They  have  a  thakur,  but 
own  allegiance  only  to  their  own  chowhat- 
tia  or  heads  of  tribes.  They  are  turbulent, 
take  service  as  soldiers  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  in  every  boondur  fiffhL  a  Miana 
•r  two  is  killed.  o  -» 

MIANA  or  Mai,  or  Miani  or  Moana,  a 
tribe  at  Khyrpor  in  Sind,  subsist  by  fishing, 
their  women  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  thiok- 
8et  and  dark;  few  of  them  handsome,  they 
wear  ear  and  neek  (ODaments  of  unseemly 
■iM.  In  marriages  and  other  festivals  men 
»nd  women  join  in  the  dance.  The  women 
form  a  circle  round  the  musicians,  move  in 
slow  time  beating  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
and  clapping  their  hands  which  they  raise 
above  their  heads.  The  Miana  tribe  of  fisher- 
men and  boat-men,  find  occupation  and  sub- 
sistence on  the  river  Indus.  The  Miana, 
though  it  is  usual  to  style  as  Sindhians  all 
classes  generally  who  inhabit  the  oonntry, 
as  hitherto  observed  by  all  travellers 
paasing  through  ib,  form  a  third  of  the 
mahommedan  population  of  Sindh,  and  form 
»  large  bibe,  apart  from  either  the  Jutt 
CUtiTatOT  or  the  turbulent  Biluohi.  The 
•Miana  or  Miani  an  the  most  active  and 
athletic  raoe  in  Sindh,  with  a  buoyuaoy  of 
spirits  and  generally  frank  bearing;  unknown 
to  the  other  classes.  Many  of  them  as 
fisbflnnaa  liv*^  it  may  ba  said,  in,  ntiur  than 


MIANNA. 


on  the  river,  bnt  all  have  villages  immediats- 
ly  on  its  banks,  their  boats  and  nets  fdznialw 
ing  nil  that  is  required  for  their  maintenanoa. 
In  many  parts  of  the  stream,  espeai^y  near 
the  great  lake  Munohur,  whole  familiee  of 
this  class  live  entirely  after  the  Chineaa 
fitshion  in  their  boats,  having  no  other  halH- 
tation.  The  women  share  the  labonr  aqoally 
with  the  men,  and  a  sturdy  lass  is  generally 
seen  steering  or  paddling  the  boat  whilst  the 
man  works  at  the  nets,  a  child  bein^  often 
suspended  in  a  net-work  cot  between  the 
mast  and  ri^ng  of  the  oraft,  which  is 
always  very  small  and  light  for  the  advant- 
age of  easier  navigation  amongst  the  shoals 
and  creeks.  The  navigation  of  the  Indus  is 
carried  on  by  the  Muuia,  and  passing  his 
life  on  the  river  he  is  the  only  pilot  to  be 
trusted  in  its  intricate  channels.  The  Pnllah 
fishery,  for  which  the  Indus  is  so  oelelHrated, 
is  coadnoted  by  this  people.  First  placing  on 
the  water  a  lame  earthnt  vessel  and  oom> 
iwTiaiwg  it  to  the  oars  of  Allah,  the  flafaoKb 
man  outs  himself  on  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  month  of  the  veesel  is  oompletaly 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  his  stomach ;  lie 
then  paddles  himself  by  means  of  the  aotioa 
of  his  bands  and  feet  into  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  holding  deep  in  the  water  a  forked 
pole  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  to  which  is 
attached  a  large  net ;  in  his  girdle  he  carrios 
a  small  spear,  and  a  oheok-stnog  attached  to 
the  net  indicates  the  moment  when  a  fish  is 
entangled.  The  spear  is  used  to  kill  the  fish 
when  drawn  np  after  capture,  and  tha  jv 
reoerras  the  spoiL  The  Miaoa,  an  poor 
though  eneedinglT  nnmerous.  They  are 
dissipated,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
oonrteaana  and  dauoiug  women  of  the 
country  are  from  this  tribe ;  they  are  of  very 
dark  complexion,  but  possess  regular  fea- 
tures, and  some  of  the  women  would  be  con. 
sidered  remarkably  handsome.  The  Mmna 
are  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  mats 
and  baskets,  which  are  beautifally  woven 
from  the  high  reeds  and  strong  grasses  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  rivw.  The  Miana,  when 
found  near  towns  and  villages,  occupy  a 
distinct  quartan,  generally  outside  or  apurt 
from  the  other  inhabitants.   Here  tiiey  sell 

r'ts,  the  men  beat  drums  and  sing  and 
women  dance  and  perform  all  the  usual 
acts  of  courtennship  calculated  to  allure 
HxB  paasing  stranger. — Potion**  Pentmal  Ob- 
«0rva<»on,pp.  58,  59,  60;  See  India ;  Kat^ 
war. 

MIANEE,  a  battle  was  fought  at  this  place 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier  against  the  amirs  of 
Sind,  and  won  on  the  1 7th  February  1843. 

MIANNA  a  town  situated  in  a  wide  valley, 
<doMd  to  (ha  lontb-eait     tha  h»f^  moua- 
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f  MIAUP-BOUT. 

118  of  the  Koflan-Kon.  It  ia  a  poor  place, 
ing  beat  known  bj  the  ill-name  of  ita 

Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  265. 
MIAOU-TSE,  alao  written  Mian-tze,  and 
d  to  mean  children  of  the  soil  and 
ilarly  in  Chinese  we  hare  Yan-jin,  dog- 
B ;  Man-jin,  savage-men  ;  Hnnj{mian,  red 
bilj :  Peh-ko-lo,  white  kolo.  The  liaon- 
are  an  aboriginal  race  or  races  in  (he 
Ij  jnrta  of  China,  and  are  divided  into 
I  Black  and  White  Miaon-tse.  They 
e  various  tribes  with  separate  names. 
)  white  Miaon-tse,  who  occopy  the  hill 
intry  of  central  China,  present  many  points 
resemblance  to  the  Karen.  They  are 
ive,  independent,  and  at  certain  iotervals 
rifice  an  ox  without  blemish  to  the  Great 
ber.  It  is  amongst  the  Miaon-tse  that 
old  Testament  ia  aaid  to  have  existed 
n  time  immemorial,  which  they  say  came 
hem  from  heaven  2000  years  ago.  See 
lia. 

HAS  Jat.  or  Orang>ntan  Malay  oooars 
lomeot  are  apecles  of  Pithecos.  One  kind 
ed  "  Miaa-ohappan  or  Miaa  pappan  haa 
akin  of  the  face  broadened  out  to  a 
or   fold  at  each  side.    One  killed 
Ar.  Wallace  was  7  ft.  3  in.  across  the 
I  and  4  ft.  2  in.  from  head  to  heel, 
small  Mias  is  called  by  the  Dyak  race 
I  kassir.     The  orang-utan  in  Borneo, 
in  the  low  swamp  in  foreata.  Their 
consists  of  frnit,  with    leaves,  bnda 
yonng  shoots.   They  rarely  descend  to 
gronnd.     The  Dyaks  aay    that  only 
crocodile   and    python  will  attack 
orang-ntan.   When  frnit  is  scarce  it 
for  food  to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
and  the  crocodile  tries  to  seiw  it,  bnt  it 
ott  the  crocodile,  beats  bim  with  its 
Is  and  fe^t,  tears  him  and  killa  it  by 
Btrength,  tearing  open  its  jaws  and 
it.    The  Python,   it   seizes  and  bitea 
killa.     The    orang-ntan    is  confined 
omeo  and  Java.    A  fnll  grown  mias  is 
a  match  for  a  naked  man,  and  general- 
fore  he  can  be  killed  contrives  to  bite 
TO  or  three  fingers  or  otherwise  maim 
ndividnal.   Many  Dyaks  are  to  be  seen 
mntilated  them. — WaUaee  I.  pp.  54 
60. 

[A-SAILAH.  Arab. 


MICA. 

Kia-sing-sbih, 
Tm-eiag-shih, 
Abnk, 


MICA. 


Chin. 


Liqaidamber. 

IAS  CHAPIN.  Malat.  A  species  of 
i»D(^ntaii,  Fithecns  cartns. 

MIAS  PAPPAN,  Malat.  A  species  of 
«ng-ntan  of  Borneo. 

MIAS  BAMBI,  Malat,  A  species  of  Or- 
g-atan.  The  Pithecos  brocket  of  Borneo. 

laAUF-BOUT.    Used  for  fumitnre,  Ac 


Talk.  PEfifl.  T>ric. 

Abraki. 

Hind.  Abnik.  rt:,  T,im, 
Several  varieties  of  th^-.  TuiTierai  ai-e 
found  in  India,  especially  iti  il<  iiiir,  and  ia 
the  Northern  Circars.  It  rem]  ily  splits  into 
transparent,  elastic  flakes.    It  consists  of 


nearly  equal  parts  of  silica  au*!  magnesia, 
and  about  6  per  100  of  lime.    Siips  of  mica 
afford  a  convenient  snbstitoto  for  pktinnni 
foil,  in  chemical  experimente  on  the  effect  of 
heat  on  organic  bodies  and  tkey  are  nsefal 
for    «>vering  photographs.  Miofk  ocean 
usually  in  thin  tabular  T^Hies  or  acidet, 
resembling  glass  ;    it    W    rarely  trrya- 
tallized  in  four  or  six-sid^  s^ofb  pnsnw 
or  long  six-sided  pyramids,    It  melts  Hfiwa 
the  blowpipe  into  a  greyish  i^potijiy  ^fus; 
it  is  soft,  pliant  and  easily   t^i-nttcliCLl,  its 
colors  are  white,  yellow,  brov^  n  and  black. 
Sp.  gra.  2  654.    In   China^  niiea  is  used 
medicinally.    The  principal  'Mien  mines  of 
Behar,  are  situated  on   the  northtTu  facw 
of   the    Vyndhia    hills,  where  the  three 
districts  of  Behar,  Monghyr  and  Bamghiur 
meet.    The     most     westerly     vupb  iiS 
situated  thirty-seven  milea    in    p  nimih 
easterly  direction  from   Gjp,   imd  w  iu 
the  district  of  Behar :  th«  mail  BtsCar^ 
mine  is  about  sixty  miles  ^taqnt-^u  vSEu 
Monghyr,  the  whole  of  ^  intetnnwUato 
sixty  milea  being  more  or  lesa  prodnotivv  of 
the  mineral.    The  average  distance  from  tha 
Ganges  of  the  whole   a^reg-!iti?d  ^jronp  of  ^ 
mines  ia  sixty  miles.  Those  niintJi  only  which 
lie  within  the  boundary  of  tho  f1ist.i-ict  of 
Behar  are  worked,  those  witliin  the  district 
of  Monghyr,  from  some  unkui'v.  n  j  [':i^on.  u-re 
neither  worked  nor  regarded  as  uF  any  va^a 
by  the  owners  of  the  estates  in  whioh  they 
lie.    The  mica  reachea  the  aurracD  in  threo 
difiarent  statea,  viz.  the  good,  hAid  and  ser> 
viceable  mineral ;  the  soft,  wet  and  flimsy 
mineral ;  and  the  chipped  and  powdered 
mineral.    The  tests  as  to  whether  tha  mioa 
is  good  for  any  thing,  or  whsther,  oe  the 
natives  aay  "  it  is  alive"  arc   its  firmness, 
apecific  gravity,  and  the  power  uf  reflecting 
the  countenance  free  of  contortiorta ;  the 
latter    test    showing   the    ptrft^cfc  paral- 
lelism of  its  individual  plfti'^  imd  consp- 
qnent  likelihood  to  split  well:  Hit!  heavier 
the  mineral  and  the  more  ppr^ri-  rliii  ri-fliic- 
tion,  the  more  valuable  is  tlie   miuei  ai  oon- 
sidered  ;  all  the  plates  not  bt-iiiiiing  the  n»* 
oessary  teat,  are  of  a  soft  and  tiiniF^y  natura 
withont  any  of  the  brilliant  spnrkk  of  the 
better  sort,  the  natives  call        tivo  "  d«$d 
mica,"  and  it  appears  to  be  &i  A  at^  of 
decay.   The  platea  of  the  sil|»Eiar  kind  06 
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nsed  in  all  the  large  Ghwgetic  cities  and 
towns,  by  the  native  draftsmen,  whose 
beantifnl  prodnctions  in  body  colors,  most 
be  familiar  to  most  people :  by  the  lamp  and 
toy  makers ;  by  the  mahamraedana  for  orna- 
menting their  taziah  or  t»boot,  as  well  aa 
for  ornamenting  umbrellas,  and  boats,  and 
for  making  artificial  flowers.  The  second 
and  third  kinds  are  ponnded  and  used  for 
ornamenting  toys,  pottery,  the  inside  of 
faoases,  for  sprinkling  orer  clothes  and  tnr- 
bans  at  feasts,  the  sparkle  from  which  by 
torch  light  resembles  diamonds;  bat  the 
great  consumption  of  the  inferior  mineral 
takes  place  dnriog  the  Hooli  festival,  daring 
which  period  the  "abii-"  or  pounded  mica 
mixed  wiCh  the  flour  of  the  small  grain, 
Kodu,  Paspalum  atoloniferum.  Linn.,  and 
colored  with  some  red  coloring  matter  is 
freely  sprinkled  over  the  votaries  of  those 
bacbanaliaa  orgies.  It  is  the  soft  shining 
scaly  part  of  granite  and  is  very  liable  to 
decay  from  constant  damp ;  it  pas^  into  a 
greasy  or  soapy  earth  or  [cam.  Mica  is 
mixed  with  lime  to  form  a  beautiful  glisten- 
ing plaster,  for  native  buildings.  Mica  is 
exported  from  Bombay  in  considerable 
qaantitiea.  In  the  year  1861,  five  tons  of  the 
valaeof£.  146  were  exported.— Copi.  Sher- 
well,  B/ivenue  Survey.  Beng.  As.  8o6.  Joum. 
Ko.  lY,  of  1851.  Oat  Ba.  62.  O'Shaughnesay, 
p.  694. 

MICOA  MICOANUTTAN.ISeeOapillaire. 
MIGUA,  Bali.    Black  pepper. 

MICHAEL  or  Mikail,  according  to  ma- 
bomedau  belief,  the  angel  who  has  charge  of 
heavenly  bodies,  of  breathing  creatures,  and 
of  the  angels  tenanted  in  the  seventh  para- 
dise. 

HICHELIA:  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  MagnoliacesB,  some  of  which  furnish 
useful  woods.  M.  aurantiaca.  Wall.,  a 
tree  of  Pegu ;  M.  kisopa,  Biush.t  a  tree  of 
the  forests  of  Nepaul,  and  M.  oblonga,  a 
tree  of  the  Khassya  hills — Voigi. 

MICHELIA  AUBANTIACA.  Sa-ga 
Barm.  This  tree  has  large  orange  coloured, 
fr^^nt,  flowers. 

MICHELIA  GHAMPACA, 


Champakft. 

Bbro. 

Champa 

» 

Sa-ga. 

BtJRX. 

Caw. 

Chea-po, 

Chin. 

Chen-poo-kia. 

Champa. 

DUK. 

Bongos  jani[mcoa,llALAT. 

Champakam. 

Maleal. 

Chamati. 

Pah'ab. 

Gfaampaca. 

Sans. 

Bappoo. 

SiHUH. 

Sbembogfaa  manun. 


Chamba. 

SampoDga  ohetto. 

Cbampakamn, 

Cbanipeyamn. 


Tam. 

SUT. 

Tn. 


Gand'ha  p'halL  „ 
neman  gamo.  „ 
Heman  piuh  pakamn  „ 
Sanobaumn.  „ 
Konchona  P  Usia. 


MICHBLU  CHAMPAOA. 

Fruit.  • 
Cbamakri.  Hind,  f  Cbamot&  Hnra 

A  large  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  of  Java,  of 
most  parts  of  India,  Ceylon  and  China. 
It  grows  in  the  Punjab  at  Ealka,  aadKangr% 
and  at  Chnmba  at  2,000  to  3,000  feet  and 
in  Kangra,  it  was  one  of  the  padsbatu 
royal  or  reserved  trees.  Those  at  Chnmba 
are  7  or  8  feet  in  girth  and  60  or  70  feet 
high.  Ploughshares  are  occasionally  made 
of  the  wood.  In  Ceylon  it  is  nsed  For  dmrns 
carriages,  palanquins  and  in  boildinf^ ;  it 
is  ■  prized  for  well  works,  verandah 
posts  and  for  farniture,  as  it  polisbes  well, 
though  it  is  apt  to  warp.  It  is  not  subject 
to  worms.  It  flowers  and  fraits  nearly  all  the 
year  and  has  largo  deep  yellow  intensely  fra- 
grant flowers.  Doubts  exist  as  to  whether 
the  Kiilka,  Kangra  and  Chamba  tree  is  of 
the  same  specien,  as  M.  champaka,  bnt  the 
wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In. 
China  its  bark  is  used  with  that  of  other 
maguoliaoeie  to  adulterate  cinnamon. 
The  flower. 


Sbamboogha  poo.  Tam. 
Chumpoka  phool.  Duk. 
Shampakam  Hobt  Mal. 


BaogSb  jampaoca.  Malat. 
Shampenghi  poo.  TiL. 
Champao.  Sun. 


This  beautiful  golden  coloured  flower  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Hindoos,  1^ 
irhom  it  is  dedicated  to  Krishna  and  is  one 
of  five  with  which  the  hindu  *'  Kama,"  the 
god  of  love,  ornaments  his  arrow.  When 
Vasant'ha  the  personified  spring  tim^  is 
preparing  ^the  bow^and  shafts,  for  his  frien^ 

He  bends  the  Insoioos  cane,  and  twists  the  gting 
With  bees  how  sweet!  but  ofa!  how  keen  their  n^Jng ! 
He  with  fine  flowerets  tips  the  ratbless  darts. 
Which  throogh  five  senses  strikes  enraptured  heaiti; 
Strong  Champa,  rich  in  odoroas  gold 
Warm  A.mer,  nursed  ia  heavenly  mould  | 
Dry  Nag-Kesor,  in  silver  smiling  ; 
Hot  Kittikam,  oar  sense  begailing ; 
And  last,  to  kindle  fieroo  the  soorcbing  flan^ 
Lora-shaft,  whioh  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Sir  William  Jones  says  its  aromatic  scent 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  ofibnsive  to  bees,  who 
never  alight  upon  it.  itheede  informs  ds 
that  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
this  tree  is  given  to  excite  the  fiow  of  the 
menses.  It  is  from  this  tree  that  the  aro- 
matic Sampunghee  oil  of  Madxas  is  obtaxnad. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  trees  embalmed 
English  song, 

"  The  maid  of  India  blest  agtin  to  hold. 
In  her  ftiU  lap,  the  Champt^s  Iflavas  of  gold. 
Thinks  of  the  time  when  fay  the  OMge^  flood. 
Her  little  playmates  scattered  many  a  bod 
Upon  her  long  dark  hair." 

Its  rich  orange  ezqnisitely  firagrani,  blos- 
soms, are  used  by  Burmese  maidens  to  adorn 
their  "  lopg  black  haj;^."     The  bark  is 
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hitter,  and  aromatic,  and  on  several 
hriili  appeared  to  Dr.  O'ShanghneBsy 
|i>  possess  the  properties  attributed  to  the 
iignolia  glanoa.  It  may  be  given  in 
lowder  in  intermittent  fevers  in  doses  of 
im  10  to  30  grains.  Its  aromatic  proper- 
M  ftre  disrapated  by  boiling  either  in  water 
r  spirit,  and  on  evaporation,  a  bitter  extract 
Mttins,  which  contains  tannic  and  gallic 
fii. — Soxb.  Voigt^  Mr.  Mendis  Capiam 
9aedonaidf  Captain  PuekU.  Dr.  J.  L. 
hiwari.  Aing.  Mat.  Med.  p.  157.  Dr$, 
feCl^and.  Mason.  O'ShaughnMsy,  p.  193. 
hith,  Chw.  Mai.  Med. 
[UICHELIA  BOLTSOPA,  Bvch.  Atrve 
f  the  forests  of  Nepanl,  wood  fragrant,  ex- 
Mlent,  nsed  for  house  building — yoigt. 
^HICHELIA  EXCELSA,  Bl  Uagnolia 
jEcelsa,  Wall,  is  a  Nepal  tree,  yields 
llhiable  timber,  of  a  fine  texture ;  at 
|M  greenish,  but  eoon  changing  into  a  pale 
«low.  WaU.  R.  ft-  Nep. 
miCHELIA  BHEEUII,  Wight. 

upiClty.  Car.  I  Sampanghy  maram.  Tax. 

Iqiu^in.      Ualbal.  |  SempaDgam.  „ 

riaCHELlA  PUSCATA.  Bl. 

I         MagnoliR  foBcata,  Andr,  B.  R^oi. 

[A  tree  of  China.   Flowers  largish,  crcam- 
porple-edged,  dark  and  fragrant, 
rers  in  March  and  April  and   fruits  in 

[CHELIAKILAGIBIGA,  W.  le.  Zmk. 


Walsa-pn  SiNos. 
Shembngha  inBram.TAif . 
Sampanghy  ntaram  „ 


flowered 

ipaca,  Exo. 

1  Champ,  Hind. 

.Champa  Uahb. 

Var.  a.  Ovalifolia,  Wright ;  petalis  onm  sep, 
kssime  9. 

Tor.  b.  Walkeri,  H.  f.  et  T.  (M.  walkeri 
Id  M.  glanca,  Wright)  ;  petalis  cum  sepalis 
imnme  12. 

This  lai^  tree  grows  in  tbe  Central  pro- 
bee  of  Ceylon  np  to  elevations  of  3,000  to 
•00  feet.  It  is  rare  in  the  Walliar  forests, 
|hg  alpine  in  its  tendencies,  and  is  common 
I  the  Ne£[gherries,  Dr.  Gibson  had  not 
^  it  wild  in  the  Bombay  forests,  though, 
igardens  and  about  dwellings,  it  is  common. 
I  wood  is  strong,  close,  ^e  grained  and 
ta^ht;  a  pretty  oHve  colored  mottled 
kod,  dose  grained,  withoat  being  heavy, 
i  too  highly  hygrometrioal  to  be  useful  in 
ker  form  thm  rafters  or  beams,  it  oonld  be 
rued  to  account  in  hons^biiilding,  and 
ightwith  advantage  be  oreosoted.  It  has 
Ucnriefa  white  fragrant  flowers.  In  Ceykm 
i  most  tjfncal  form  of  this  plant  is  that 
Bed  M.  Walkeri  by  Dr.  Wight  Itobeauti- 
[  golden  oloured  flowers,  are  held  in  high 
imation  by  the  hindooB,  the  bark  of  the 


MICIFPE  CBWAVA. 
root  of  the  tree  is  nsed  aedidnaUj  m  some 
female  complaints.  At  "tlie  Hadras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855, a  plankfrumihitftrec Luiiti-ibut- 
ed  by  Capt.  Cunningham  of  thoM^  hOre  Cora- 
mission  had  the  extraordimiry  dinieiLsioris' 
(length  11|  feet,  breadth  4.1  feet,  thickntss  3 
inches).  The  omaniEnl;il  chBmcttT  of 
the  wood,  was  well  shown  in  that  specimen, 
and  was  apparently  from  a  trco  of  very  great 
age. — Thwaiies,  Enumeruhn  ^Ial^^an^lll  Zey- 
lanicB^FarL  I.  p.  5,  Z>rs.  Wight  and  OAiSC'fi, 
Wight  m.  5,  loon.  938.  M.^t4LB.  £(W^ 
Dr.Oegkom  in  Jwr.  SfitV  <tefttcdU» 
Eciib.  V&igt ;  RiddeO. 

MIGHEIilAOBLOirCML. 
of  Khassya. 

MICHELU  SUAVBOLBNS,  theCh&m- 
paca  of  Java,  its  small  flovcera  are  in  much 
esteem  by  the  Chinese  women,  Bennet. 

MICHNEB  MOMUNI.*,  PuTijpao  Sfo- 
mund  and  Pindee  Alee  MoiLLiind.  The  Mich- 
nee  Momund,  after  aniK-xatinn,  by  the  Bri- 
tish were  allowed  to  hoM  a  ticf  or  jaghoer 
in  Doaba,  t^e  fertile  triangle  near  th^  junc- 
tion of  the  Swat  and  C&bnt  rivem,  from  the 
British  Government^  of  which  they  colleciod 
the  revenue.  Th^  coMvatpd  A  pprtioQof 
the  lands  themselves,  ^^19' fAffi^biler  ibej 
farmed  out  to  othqr  tHbes  of  tilie 
plains  as  tenants.  Many  of  thdr  cTansmeir 
dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Michneeaud  seme  ni 
the  neighbouring  hills.  They  tmiie  ii  in  the 
Peshawur  valley.  The  Alumzyo  JlcinmncJj 
whoBe  head- quarters  are  nt  tiujuLno.  tlie 
hills,  also  had  a  fief  ol'  Pu[ij[i;ti.i  in  Uritish 
Doaba,  chiefly  cultivated  by  li-tKnit?.  A  few 
of  their  men  lived  in  the  jJ:iiiis  ;irnl  thf  rai^ 
jority  in  the  hills.  Thef^L-  idm  tiTL-iyd  in  the 
valley.  The  Pindee  AIpo  ^Ifirnnml,  nt  a 
former  period,  had  held  it  similai'  jLigiietr  in. 
Doaba;  butnotsinccBriii^hralf  'i  Ijl-se' liavB 
few  relations  either  with  tits  ^riU^h  Govera- 
ment  or  the  people  of  Hin  I'iashftwtrp  vaRef. 
They  inhabit  ft  very  strong  locality  in  tha 
hills.  The  flefs  were  ovigiaallj  granted  hf 
preceding  Governments  to  the  iSfomnnda  fiS 
black  mail  to  boy  off"  depredation  ^  bnt 
molestation  was  not  to  thus  warded  off ; 
and  the  Doaba  border  tv-jis  not  free  frnm 
Momund  marauders.  'J'ln' rnivilc  'ds  of  the 
Momnnds  were  enconriigr'if  Sn!Hln,{  Klum, 
who  had  a  grudge  against,  ilio  lirilish  fop 
having  been  parties  to  lus  Umpf-rfir^-  depoM.i 
tion  from  power  during  tlie  Airglmn  war.  On. 
the  Momund  frontier,  there  oconrred,  dttri^ 
the  years  1850  and  185],  Ber&ral  mdo^ttf 
ontragea. 

MICHEBN,  HiKD.  JPedicnlwis  peefa'nita. 

MICIPPE  CRISTATA,  aiid  llwl].],^ 
philyra.  Edws.  Crastauuu  of  ihc  ludiau 
Ocean,  Manritins. 
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HIOBONBSIA. 

MICO.  A  vegetable  butter  prepared  in 
Japan  from  tbe  DolichoB  bean. — Simmonds. 

MICRELIUM  ASTBROIDBS,  Fonk. 
Eclipta  erecta,  Linn. 

MIOROCEPHALOPHIS  GRACIIilS. 
See  Hydridee,  Reptiles. 

MICaOCOS  MALA,  Ham.  Mad.  Cat  Ex. 

IflCROCOS  TOMBNTOSA.  Sm.  it. 
BtannboniaiUL  DoH.  Syns.  of  Gxewia  nuovo- 

***MICROItfflN'A  SPBOTABILIS,  is  a  tree 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
yields  fibres  for  rope-making.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  numerous  timber  trees  of  Fega* 
but  the  Burmese  do  not  make  use  of  it. — 
Jiovle.  McOleUand. 
MIOROLONCHTJS  DIVARICATA. 

Bkamdaodi  Panjab.  |  Bariumdi  Pawab. 
Hathonumdi  ■>      I  .  , 

Used  in  special  diseaBea,  to  purify  the 
blood.— Pou-air*  Hflwd  Book.    Vol. ;  p.  357. 

MICROMELTJM  UTTBGEERIMUM. 
W.andA. 

BexgeTO.  integerima,  Buch. 
A  ahmb  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Megna  river.   It  has  small  greeniah  white, 
fragrant  flowers. — Roxb.  ii.  376. 

MICRONESIA,  a  designation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Logan  for  part  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Islands. 
The  Indo-Pacific  islands  he  names  Oceanica. 

Under  the  term  Asianesia,  he  describes 
the  great  S.  E.  insular  region,  which  has 
intimate  geographical  and  ethnical  relations 
witii  A^a,  and  which  woidd  include  Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia. 
Aino-Japanesia,  is  the  name  that  he  givea  to 
the  distinct  and  well  defined  geographic  and 
ethnic  N.  E.  chain  that  lies  along  the_  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  and  forms  a  group  including  the 
Japanese  and  Aino  islands  from  Formosa  to 
Klamschatka. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  he  also  proposes 
to  callIndone8ia,and  to  arrange  it  thus  ; 

Western  Indonesia,  including  Sumatra,  the 
Malay  Feuinsnla,  Borneo,  Java^  and  the  in- 
termediate island 

N.  B.  Indonesia,  Formosa  to  the  Solo  Ar- 
chipelago and  all  included;  and  embracing 
the  Philippine  and  Bisayau  groups,  Ac.  The 
Southern  chain  of  this  has  a  close  ethnic 
relation,  and  is  throughout  the  great  seat  of 
the  piracy  of  the  Archipelago,  but  chiefly 
Mindanao,  Solo  and  the  crowd  o£  other 
islands  extending  from  Mindanao  to  the  N. 
E.  Coast  of  Borneo,  and  separating  the 
Mindoro  from  the  Solo  Sea. 

S.  E.  Indonesia  from  the  East  Coast  of 
Borneo  to  New  Guinea,  including  the  West- 
em  Papuan  islands  and  the  Keh  and  Aru 
Archipelagos  In  this  division  are  the  N. 
Moluccas,  Banda,  Ceram,  to.  S.  Moluccas, 
and  the  Keh  and  Anv. 
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S.  Indonesia,  the  great  soatliem  at  fansms- 
Javau  chain  between  Java  and  New  Ooinea, 

or  from  fiali  to  the  Timor  lAut  group. 

Melanesia  includes  New  Ghiinea,  A-oatralia 
and  all  the  eastern  I^pna  islands. 

Papuanesia  dis&i^uiahes  the  nortiieni 
islands  inhabited  chiefly  by  spiral  haired 
tribes  from  Australia. 

Micronesia  all  the  islands  between  Mela- 
nesia and  the  Lnchu  and  Japanese  chmin. 

Polynesia,  all  the  islands  of  the  Pwnfie  to 
tiie  east  of  Micronesia  and  Melanesia  as  far 
as  Easter  island. 

Malaya-Land  indncles  all  disbicts  pos- 
sessed by  tiie  Malay  men  <tf  Malaya  race  and 
language. 

Jawa^Land,  by  those  of  the  Java  race,  and 
similarly,  Sunda  Land,  Wngi  Land  and 
Battu  lAnd. 

Mr.  Logan  regards  the  Chinese  as  an 
a^lomeration  of  several  distinct  nations^ 
which  still  retain  distinct  languages.  Tfaoee 
nations  differ  very  considerably  in  thear 
physical  characters  although  mnch  mix  to  re 
has  taken  place.  The  northern  or 
predominant  nation  appears  to  him  to  hmn 
a  fundamental  tendency  to  an  Irani- 
an modification  of  the  Turanian  type,  and 
the  same  tendency  is  obserrable  amongst  tbe 
Coreans  and  the  higher  classw  of  the  Japa- 
nese, as  amongst  some  of  the  American,  Tai^ 
gnsiae,  and  Asianesian  peoples.  In  the  south 
of  China,  tbe  fundamental  tendency  ia  to  an 
extreme  flatness  of  features,  the  nose  being 
often  more  inaignificHnt  and  shapeless  than 
in  any  otiier  race,  although  the  finer  type 
also  occurs.  In  the  eastern  maritime  pro- 
vince, the  northern  type  is  mnch  more  oom- 
mon.  The  dominant  or  northern  Chinese 
race  is  much  less  Mongolian  than  the  S. 
Chinese,  the  Malay,  and  most  of  the  inter- 
mediate Ultra  Indian  races-  Thsy  are  cloaaly 
allied  to  the  Japanese  and  Americaiu  and 
indeed  are  evidently  the  same  taoe  homnr 
much  their  language  differs. 

Mr.  Logan  ia  of  opinion  that  the  Chinesa 
development  had  a  considerable  influence  in 
Eastern  and  Mid-Asia,  the  Aino-Japanese 
band,  Micronesia,  and  probably  Aaianena 
generally.  It  has  a  strongly  mu-ked  physical 
relation  not  only  to  aU  the  races  of  the  Mon- 
golian type,  but  in  a  much  closer  or  more 
special  manner  to  the  Tibetan  tribes,  the 
American  Indians  and  some  of  the  Eastcni 
Asianesian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing Chinese  types  may  betracsd.  Numer- 
ona  examples  of  the  elongatedhead,thedeoaely 
wedge  shaped  cranium,  and  arched  nose  of 
America  and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in 
every  assemblage  of  Chinese  in  Singapore. 
The  oooipitd  trosoatura^marked  in  Ameri- 
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01  and  Polynesia,  is  common  in  S.  E.  Asia, 
[kia  very  Btrougly  marked  in  the  Lau  race. 
Che  Tibetan  tribea  liuve  tbe  rise  of  the  skull 
it  the  coronal  region  but  tbe  otber  chRrac- 
eristics  are  coaimoa.  Tbe  heads  of  tbe 
^erican  men  in  pUtes  30,  31,  35,  36,  and 
S  uf  Dr.  Pricbard'g  liataral  History  of  man 
n  Cliinese.  Tbe  promineut  lateral  ezp»in- 
ioQ  of  the  zygomse,  is  common,  in  tbe  Chi- 
itte  race  as  in  tbe  Americans.  Tbe  Sama- 
PI  Malays  have  macb  more  freqaently  tbe 
ipical  Mongolian  bead  as  bave  also  tbe 
llied  tribes  of  tbe  Irawady  basin,  with 
[liom  they  are  most  nearly  connected  and 
^ce  they  bave  Dudoubtedly  derived  their 
bjaical  stock. — Mr.  Logan  in  J.  I.  A.  1U60- 

See  India. 
,  KICROPUS.    See  Binls. 
MLCRORHTNCHUS  SARMENTOSUS. 
^sand  biuding  plant  growing  on  the  shores 
(  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal. 

jJB.ICR0SCOPIC  WRITING.  Layard's 
fast  work   on  Nineveh  shows   that  the 
wonal  records  of  Assyria  were  written  on 
Ipare  brickti,  in  characters   so    small  as 
llrcely  to  be  legible  without  a  microscope ; 
[bet,  a  microscope  was  fonud  in  the  ruins 
iNimrod. — Curiosities  of  Science,  p.  42. 
illDA,  according  to  Colonel  Todd,  the 
Be    great    brunches  of  tbe   Indu  or 
ipar  Aswa  races,  Pnm-mede,  TJja-mede, 
1  Deo-mede  had  the  surname  of  Mida, 
niouTiced  Mede,and  be  snpposes  them  to  be 
t  Aftwa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Media. 
aODAY  KEERAY.    Tam.  Asystasia 
amandeliana. 

4IDDLET0N,  Sir  Henry,  an  ofQcer  in 
Maritime  Service  of  the  English  E  I. 
npaoy,  who  commanded  in  their  sixth 
r^e,  in  1610. 

iClDGE.  The  reic-deer  is  tormented  by  two 
ds  of  Gad-fly  (jEstrua),  also  by  the 
•quite,  which  is  similar  in  appenrance  to 
I  midge  or  gnat ;  in  wooded  and  low  situa- 
Ds  these  insects  swarm  about  the  creatures 
,Ily  in  clouds. 

D  HIMALAYA,  a  term  proposed  by 
der  Cnnuingbam  to  designate  a  pa- 
1  range  of  tHe  western  Himalaya.  Ano- 
range  he  designates  the  Outer  or  Sub 
,laya  and  lower  down  is  tbe  Sewalik. 
Himalaya. 

IDNAPORE  one  of  the   largest  and 
it  important  districts  of  Bengal,  The 
is  69  miles  from  Calcutta  by  a  good 
The  popnlation  of  the  district  is  esti- 
bed  at   1,200,000.     The  existing  and 

rljjvcted   canals  in  India  are  numerous, 
plnapore    is  proposed     to     be  saved 
famine  by  leadiug  in  tbe  Selye  river, 
Bengal  is  to  be  protected  by  a  system  of 
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channels  from  thcGundak  river  tlirou^li  the 
districts  of  Chumparum,  Samumid  Tij  Uout. 
At  a  cost  of  300,000£,  a  ciijisl  is  to  con- 
nect Calcutta  with  Ranee|ranj,  n  distance  of 
300  miles,  and  its  coal  will  be  chca-ply  de- 
livered. The  Gauges  canal  has  bmnckea  to 
Cawnpore,  l?'uttobgurh  and  Etawab.  A 
channel  is  to  be  led  from  tlio  Ramgunga. 
A  canal  leads  from  the  tiardah  river  ioio 
Ondh.  Tbe  Bari  Doab  canal  ir+  proposed  to 
be  extended  by  forming  a  dum  acroeg  tbo 
Sutlej  at  Hureekee.  The  wculern  Junjna 
canal  is  to  be  enlarged  towards  Sirseo.  Tho 
Sutlej  canal  projected  iu  IH'jl  is  to  fc^ka  up 
the  irrigation  where  the  Jumna  ceases  to 
provide  for  it  and  for  this  purpose-,  will 
supply  tho  tract  west  of  ihu  Marknuda 
Irrigation.  There  are  great  canals  of  the 
Ganges,  Jumna  and  BareeDoab,  and  aniccta 
on  the  Godavery,  Kistnab,  Pennar  and 
Cauvery.  The  Mauri  Conwui  river  in  Mysore 
with  the  Nundoor  Sreeramadwara  and  Mf\- 
seehully  reaevvoira.  Great  canals  in  Sind, 
embankments  in  Bengal  and  BiirmiLb,  a  dam 
across  the  Kistuah  river  it  tlio  Defclian,  ohq 
across  the  Girna  iu  Kandcsh,  and  a  Eimilar 
dam  across  the  Toptee  to  provide  irrig-ation 
for  Khandesh.  In  Sind,  is  the  prrcut  Bigars^ 
canal,  for  the  enlargement  of  wliicb  a  rosolu- 
tiou  was  come  to  and  it  hao  been  proposed 
that  all  the  inuudation  cbauncla  of  that  pro- 
vince sbonld  bo  converted  into  perennial 
flowing  streams.  A  reservoir  lias  been  con- 
structed near  Sholapore  at  a  cost  of  .^yO,OOG. 
Large  works  have  been  planned  for  Guzerat 
and  the  Dekhau,  and  others  for  the  Central 
Provinces ;  for  works  from  the  Pench  river 
north  of  Nagpore,  and  from  tbe  Warda  river 
to  its  south,  and  the  waters  of  the  Betwa 
river  are  to  bo  led  to  irrignte  Bundelcund 
which  has  been  fifteen  times  desolated  by 
famine  in  tbe  last  three  centuries  ;  otic  third 
of  the  water  will  go  to  the  Putiatft  State.  It 
will  require  two  millions  to  irrigate  the  lands 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Barce  doab 
caubIs.— Friend  of  India.  Aminbi  of  Indian. 
Adminisiration.  See  India.  Kob 
MIDSUMMER  FIRES.    See  Baal. 
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are 


Pwan-Hifi, 
Saug.pwan-hia, 
Fa-pwan-hia, 

In  China,  two  or  three  uroid  plants 
gathered  iu  the  middle  of  summer  and  have 
received  this  name.  The  plauts  employ  ed  aro 
Pinelliatnberifera,  Arisoema  tcrnfttamj  Arum 
macrorum  and  otber  aroid  plaLts,  Their 
poisonous  properties  are  eshuustcd  by  souk- 
ing  and  drying  and  are  then  uscdftfl  sulphate 
of  potash. — Smilh. 
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MIEDZ.  Pol.  Copper, 

MIEL.  Fr.  Sp.  Honey.  Amongst  the 
words  of  lodo-Germamc  origin  -which  M. 
BemnRftt  gives  to  prove  affinity  between  the 
Finnish  and  Samoyede  langnage  is  "  Miel, 
Mod,  in  the  Caucasian  tongne  and  Med,  in 
the  Slave,"  and  which,  as  well  as  mead,  the 
drink  of  the  Scandinavian  warrior,  is  from 
the  Sanscrit  Madhn,  a  bee.  Hence  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage  is  termed  Madhva,  which 
supplies  another  epithet  for  Kriphna,  Madhn 
or  Madbava. — Toa'«  Bajaathati,  Vol.  I.  p. 
629. 

MIELE,  It.  Honey. 

MIEN-GA.  BcEM.  Cynometra,  sp. 

MIEN,  according  to' Colonel  Barney  and 
Lan  mean  according  to  Buchanan,  are  the 
Chinese  names  of  Burmah. 

MIEN-MO,  See  Mern. 

MIETTI,  Ctno.  "Wax. 

MIGLIO,  It.  Millet. 

MIGNONETTE,  Eeseda  odorata,  is  a 
general  fevorite  in  all  oonntries,  and  may  be 
grownin  great  Inxnriance  ontheplains  dnring 
the  cold  months,  does  not  like  to  be  trans- 
planted, and  onght  invariably,  whetiier  in 
pots  or  flower  beds,  to  be  sown  where  in- 
tended to  flower :  requires  an  open  soil  and 
free  drainage,  sometimes  lives  through  the 
hot  season,  if  sheltered  by  a  high  building. — 
Jaffreij. 

MIGRATION  OP  BIRDS,  the  great 
migration  of  birds  to  and  from  Southern 
Asia,  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  seems  to  take 
place  across  the  monntains  of  NepanL 
The  wading  and  natatorial  birds,  generally, 
make  a  mere  stage  of  the  valley,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  vast  plains  of  India  and 
Tibet,  the  valley  being  too  small,  dry,  open, 
and  popnlonsfor  their  tftnte — especially  that 
of  the  larger  ones*.  Some,  however,  stay, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  their  vernal 
and  autumnal  migrations  :  and  some,  again, 
remain  throughout  that  large  portion  of  the 
year  in  which  the  climate  is  congenial  to 
their  habits.  Of  all  of  them,  the  seasons 
of  arrival  both  from  the  north  and  from 
the  BoatJi,  are  marked  with  precision ; 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  was  led  to  conclude 
from  what  he  observed  there,  that  the 
mass  of  the  grallatores  and  swimmers  are 
found  in  the  plains  of  India,  only  during  the 
cold  months  :  for  they  all  aiTive  in  the  valley 
of  Nepal,  from  the  north,  towards  and  at  the 
close  of  the  rains  ;  and  all  as  regularly  re- 
appear from  the  south  upon,  or  soon  after,  the 
cessation  of  tlie  hot  weather.  In  his  enn- 
meration  of  them,  therefore,  he  divides  the 
migratory  birds  into  the  following  three 
classes : — 
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Ist. — Such  as   usually  pass  over 
valley,  seldom  alighting,  aod  only  for  a  fw 
hours. 

2nd. — Such  as  ,alight  and  stay  for  a  fw 
days  or,  at  most,  weeks. 

3rd. — Snch  as  seem  to  seek  the  vulln 
not  as  a  caravansary  merely,  or  hoaaeof  ral 
for  momentary  or  temporary  sojonm  on  did 
way  to  some  remote  abode— bnt>  as  tU 
permanent  dwelling  place  for  the  entiteaia 
son. 

4th. — Snch  as  do  not  ajipear  to  mignl 
at  all ;  notwithstanding  that  all  their  neand 
kindred  (so  to  speak)  do  so  regularly. 

The  migrations  of  birds  has  been  tbetliai 
of  poets  and  naturalists  in  all  a^s.  Ma 
Hemans,  asks  of  the  swallows, 

Birds,  joTOOS  birds  of  the  wandering  wiii|^. 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  sprii^f 
"  We  come  from  the  shore  of  the  preen  otdlnli^ 
From  the  land  where  the  roaeB  of  Sbanm  n3^ 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  lodiH^ 
From  the  myrrh-tree  of  glowing  Araby. 
"  We  have  swept  o'er  the  cities,  in  song  rdbiA 
Silent  th^  He,  with  the  deserts  ronnd ! 
We  liave  cossed  prond rivers,  whose  tidehidt 
AU  dark  with  the  warrior  blood  of  iM; 
And  each  worn  wing  bath  regained  its  home. 
Under  the  peasant's  rOof-tree,  or  monsreli's  dcW 
And  what  have  ye  fonnd  in  the  inoaarch's  dvto^  * 
Sinoe  last  ye  tmversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  f 
"  We  have  found  a  (diange,  we  bare  found  »  pd. 
And  a  gloom  o'wshadowing  tha  banqnet'a  h^ 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  lifb^draps  spilt,  , 
Koaffht  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  baiti'*  ' 
Sad  is  year  tale  of  the  beaatifnl  earth, 
Birdn  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  sir, 
Ye  have  agoide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 
Te  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed. 
So  shall  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  IsBt 

Another  poet  thus  alludes  io  the 

tion  of  swallows : 

"  Aa  fables  tell,  an  Indian  sage. 
The  Hindoostani  woods  among. 
Could,  in  his  de^rt  hermitfuire, 
Aa  if  t'  were  nuu-kod  in  written  p^, 
Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 
"  I  wish  I  did  his  power  poosesB, 
That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  trom  tbee, 
What  onr  vain  ayatcms  only  gnesi% 
And  know  to  what  wide  wiidcmomi. 
Ton  go  across  the  aea." 

The  Jackdaw,  Corvns  monedol^. 
Europe,  Siberia,  Barbaiy,  W.  Asia,  Pedw 
valley,  and  Kashmir,  may  be  seen  in  fla 
in  -winter  in  the  northern  frontier  rf 
Panjab,  associated  with  the  Comi.<;b 
and  tho  rook.  The  first  two  conie  i 
Cashmere,  where  they  are  found  in  f 
abundance,  dnriug  the  summer;  bnt , 
rook,  if  ever  seen  in  Cashmere,  is  onlyal 
weather  visitor  and  seems  to  come  frtBB 
west,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  said  to  be  ctnai 
in  Afghaniataa.  It  appears  at  Bawul  Pn 
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is  flocks  about  the  beginDing  of  September, 
it  is  found  in  wiuter  as  far  sontli  as  Lahore 
ud  disappears  entirely  in  March.  The 
hooded  crow  has  been  brought  from  Northern 
^.r^haoistan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lieatenant 
flood  in  his  travels  as  common  in  Knnduz, 
kat  it  is  not  fotind  in  Cashmere  or  in  the 
jfbujab.  The  chimney  swallow  makes  its 
^tpearance  in  October  and  leaves  again  for 
^ehtraw  built  sheds  of  Cashmere,  where  it 
breeds  and  spends  the  summer  months.  The 

K'lte  ramped  martin  and  sand  martin  are 
b  likewise  migratory,  and  repair  to  Cash- 
neroand  Ladakh  in  summer.  Theblack'and 
|tpiue  swifts  i*emain  longer,  and  may  be  seen 
iareeriug  about  during  the  summer  evenings, 
Hpecially  after  a  shower  of  rain.  The  ring- 
ioveis  a  resident  on  the  sub-Himalaya.  The 
X>mmon  starling  in  plentiful  in  the  north  as 
ilsewhei-e  in  Hindustan.  The  lapwing, 
V^aiiellus  cristatus  arrives  in  flocks  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  departs  for  the 
■rest  early  in  spring;  its  summer  residence 
Ins  not  been  found  out,  but  it  must  be  com> 
Don  in  certain  parts  of  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan. The  common  and  jack  snipe,  with  a 
few  painted  suipe,  appear'  iu  the  Rawul 
^indee  in  February  and  Marcb,  and  are  pro- 
nred  as  many  as  thirty  couple  at  a  time. 

Nearly  all  the  water  fowl  met  with  in  the 
rivers  and  mai-shes  of  the  north-west  cnme 
Icom  the  Tartarian  lakes,  where  they  may 
be  found  breeding. 

After  a  sultry  day  it  is  usual  to  see  the 
irire-tailed  swallow  skimming  over  the  plains, 
uid  by  the  side  of  pools  and  streams  a  soli- 
bary  green  sandpiper,  Totanns  ochropus,  is 
sot  rare.  The  brown  backed  heron,  Ardeula 
bacoptera,  also  occurs  in  such  situations. 
The  black  ibis  fG.  papillosns,)  with  its  red 
trown,  is  seen  daring  the  cold  months  flying 
doog  with  the  rooks  and  European  jackdaws, 
uad  beside^t,  on  the  marshes  about,  the  great 
md  little  bitterns,  with  the  spotted  tail,  are 
lot  uncommon.  Of  the  other  European 
>irds  may  be  noticed  the  short-eared  owl, 
uoor  buzzard,  the  pale  liai-rier.  Circus 
iwainsoiiii,  the  cormorant,  ruff,  and  smew, 
ill  coming  and  departing  with  the  winter 
DOnths. 

Gangsir,  Gnng  Kur,  Chaloong,  Toong 
Poong — comprise  thenumerons  wild  fowl,  of 
Tibet,  swimmers  and  waders,  which  migrate 
rom  India  in  March  and  April,  and  return  in 
October  and  NoTcmber;  they  are  all  eaten, 
mt  not  extenurely.  There  is  a  prejudice 
bgainst  killing  them  ;  bnt  as  they  all  breed 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country  and 
ire  very  namerous,  the  eggs  are  found  iu 
p«at  quantities,  iho  people  who  live  by 
^thering  and  selling  these  eggs  never  rob  a 
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nest  of  all  its  contents,  but 
the  eggs.  This  forbearaiici.; 
general  avci-sion  to  taking  ■  i  I 
in  Tibet  and  it  has  its 

posed  that  the  birds  if  cmiii  lv  dt-jnived  '>f 
their  young,  would  not  Ji^uu  i<.tia'ii.  Tlici 
Messrs.  Schlagentweit,  ho\vt:v(.T.  hfate  thut 
there  are  no  migratory  birds  in  ihttHiiQa.tap'a; 
that  nowhere  and  at  no  season  saw  tney 
flocks  crossing  the  Himalaya,  as  many  birdd 
of  Europe  cross  the  Alps,  bctwpcu  Italy  fmd 
Germany.  The  Himalayui  birds  do  not 
change  their  abodes  on  A  large  scale  ;  the 
various  different  heights  i^tfAUlQlvefl  i^aA 
them  the  opportnnity  to  tfalltdi  the  oUmaie 
they  require  in  difierent  seasous.  In  ib^ 
plains  of  India,  however,  cliiefly  in  Bengal,  a 
large  number  of  birds  diriiip|U'fir  iJurmjr  \\iQ 
breeding  time,  they  do  not,  lumyvvr,  Iluvij 
India  altogether  but  select  tbt^tmbodi:^  wi  tlto 
lower,  impenetrable  jungl£?a  of  thm  AnltA  <if 
the  Ganges  and  Bralimin>uoti'a,  caltod  tlio 
Sonderbuiis,  where  they  wtro  luutid  by 
liermann  Schlagentweit  in  large  quantiiiea, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  had  entii-eLy 
disappeared  in  Bengal  proper. — Hodg^ 
$on,  Esq.,  in  thelSih  Vifhtma  0/  theAjtuUii 
BeaearekeSf  Fart  II.,  122.  Adanu. 

MIGRATION  OF  RACES.  Besides 
familiar  instances  of  the  Samaritans  anii 
Jews  transplanted  under  the  Assyrians, 
Persian  history  repeatedly  ebowa  the 
deportation  of  whole  tribes,  expressly  turEued 
«.,n«a/rn-ni  bv   HerodotuB.     Tbe  PLeuijittns 


avaffmturroi  by  Herodotufi. 
were  removed  to  Phrygin,  tl,^'  lijitLioana 
from  Africa  to  Bautiia;  tluj  Milusi.'uis  to 
Ampe,  near  the  Tigris;  >]i;yi!Li:iu-t  t.i  Susm  ; 
Eretrians  from  Eubcea  to  .\tdi;iiic!!n  a:vl  ra 
Gordejn,  and  of  Antlochiana  to  Miihuza 
Herodotus,  and  Strabo  quoted.  In  the 
winter  of  1 663-4  when  the  Ciroassiaas, 
finally  overcome,  resolved  ^  %ait  tboic 
country,  they  moved  in  ffn^ife  bodies  iato 
the  Turkish  dominions,  it  wfts  aoppofled 
that  above  300,000  wou?i  s&  arrivo.  Per- 
haps the  numbers  in  the  migration  of  thfl 
Celtic  Irish  west-wards  to  America  exoeada 
all  known  instances.  The  inl^'iiitory  tribes 
of  India,  Chourah,  Sansi,  Jhit-iii,  Kuiijar, 
Dhanuk,  have  ostensibly  Ltiiiihlu  hvoc;!- 
tions,  but  are  great  robbera.  It  wfiiild  be 
of  value  to  know  whether  any  of  them  are 
settling  down  to  town  life,  as  man^  of  the 
gipsies  in  Britain  have  dofflfc.*?iH?fioiV  B(W 
of  India.  Campbell'l26. 

MIHINTALA,  a  temple  new  Aniuwaln- 
pura.— Harify's  Eastern  Ar.ur  iL-AwFrij  p.  4SSi 

MIHIRA,  Saks,  from  xuiha,  to  witM^. 
MIHRI,  a  Kurd  tribe.' 
MIHTAE,  HiKD.    A  aweeper. 
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MTJANGAN  BANJOA.  Malat.  of  Java 

Rasa  fiippelaphus. — Ctiv. 

MIJHU,  SeeMishmi. 

MIKADO,  or  spii-itual  emperor  of  Japan, 
rIso  called  Dniri  or  Dnirisama.  The 
Mikado 'is  head  of  the  religion  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  Tycan,  Zeogon,  or  £obo,  the 
chief  of  the  State,  wlio  liolds  hia  conrt  at 
Jeddo.  About  B.  G.  tiOO  Japan  was  rated  by 
Zin-mn-tin-wn,  or  the  dirine  conqueror,  who 
was  a  Chine^io  warrior  ancl  conqneror  and 
tbo  founder  of  the  Mikado  dynasty,  which 
about  the  1 6th  centnry  became  set  aside  from 
temporal  afTiiirf.    See  Eobo,  Japan,  India. 

MI-KHYOUNG,  See  India. 

MIKIB,  a  mountain  race,  to  the  sonth  of 
the  valley  of  Assam  in  lat.  26"  20'  N,  and 
between  Ion.  93"  and  94°  Bast.  They  are 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Na^  tribes  and  N. 
E.  of  the  Kuki.  The  Mikir  tribe  are  partly 
hillmen  and  partly  lowlanders,  occapying  a 
considerable  area  in  the  Assam  district  of 
Kowgong  and  in  Northern  Cachar.  Their 
nOmbers  are  compaied  nt  26,000.  TheMiki'r 
inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  Khassyah  and 
Jynteoah  hills.  They  flit  from  plat^  to  place 
every  four  or  five  years  to  cultivate  cotton 
and  rice.  They  bnild  honses  on  platforms, 
drink  spirits,  eat  opinm  and  are  either  nn- 
believers  or  imperfect  converts  to  hindiiism  : 
delight  in  festivals  and  in  their  attendant 
drankeuness,  they  eat  beef  and  pork,  and 
fowls  are  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
invisible  deities  attached  to  trees ;  their 
physiognomy  and  dress  is  that  of  the  people 
of  tfaeKhassyaHiliSfto  whom  theMikir  seems 
to  be  alliod,  and  perhaps  the  Naga,  the  Garo, 
theKhasayajJaintia  and  Mikir  are  all  affined. 
ThH  Mikir  of  North  Caohar  are  mild  and  little 
conrageons  though  tfaey  carry  the  dhao  and 
Rpear.  The  tract  of  conutry  situated  in  the 
Nowgong  district,  called  the  Mikir  Hills, 
extends  from  the  Knieanee  river  east  to  the 
Joommoonah  river  west  of  D-^bbnka,  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  or  seven  day's  journey. 
On  the  north,  the  Mikir  hills  are  bonnded 
by  the  plains  of  the  Mikirpar  Mahal,  the 
Mongahs  of  Bungobegnr,  Kageernnga,  and 
Bokakhat.  From  north  to  south,  to  the 
Jnmmoonah  river,  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  maj7  be  thirty- five  or  forty  miles.  The 
Mikir  villages  and  cnltivation  extend  east- 
ward only  as  far  as  the  Knieanee  river  in 
Morang.  fieyoud  that  rivor  the  Rengmah 
boundary  commences,  and  terminates  with 
the  Dhunseeree  river,  separating  Nowgong 
from  the  Seebsagar  district.  The  Mikir 
generally  inhabit  the  interior  portion  of  the 
hills,  bnt  a  majority  of  those  villages  are 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  plains.  Accord- 
Jig  to  the  tradition  of  Utc  tribes,  thoy  wore 
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originally  settled  in  Tooleeram  Senapntiee't 
territory.  As  the  Mikir  take  up  fresh 
every  two  or  tliree  years,  and  remope  their 
dwellings  to  different  parts  of  the  hills,  itti 
necessary  to  make  a  new  settlement  mtj 
year  with  their  chiefs.    No  correct  censns^ 
the  Mikir  population  to  this  day  has  baa 
taken ;  bat  from  the  revenue  statement  giret 
in  by  the  Mtkir  chiefs  for  the  year  185141 
there  are,  in  theMikir  hills  1,4^  baosB^ 
in  Northern  Gachar,  356   houses  bo  tl«|: 
the  population  for  the  whole  tribe  in  d» 
Mikir   hills   and  Northern    Cacliar,  ni^i 
amount  to  about  9,250  persons.   Thb  hoasd 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  nnmber  tl 
families  residing  under  one  roof.  Someal 
thirty,  some  forty  feet  long,  and  twentf  fi^ 
wide,  with  the  grass  roof  brong^ht  down  rfi 
most  to  the  platform.    The  whole  bnHdoi 
consists  of  one  large  room ;  they  keep  thek 
grain  in  baskets  in  the  room,  and  men,  w» 
men,  and  children,  all  lie  down  togethrr  m 
tlieir  respeotiTO  mat«  in  their  allotted  plw% 
they  wear  a  'small  piece  of  cotton  d« 
round  the  waist,  which  extends  nearly  lotk 
knees,  and  the  women  in  their  vilUira 
nob  cover  the  breast.    They  are,  chaste,  i 
in  morals  superior  to  the  people  of  tiie  pi 
They  are  said  to  worship  the  snn  and 
and  make  sacrifices  to  both,  of  hog^,  god 
and  fowls  but  these  sacrifices  may  be  oa 
sidered  mnre  in  the  light  of  feasts,  as 
portion  allotted  to  the  deity  is  very  acul 
and  composed  of  the  refnse  parts.  Tli 
also  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  large  stoH 
or  trees,  in  their  neighbonrhood,  wliieli  i 
considered  the  abode  of  the  deides.  On  H 
appearance  of  any  epidemic  amongst  tlM 
thf^y  have  recoarxe  to  sacrifices.  UnlikeiM 
hill  tribes  the  Mikir  seem  devoid  of  anjrfrii 
approaching  to  a  martial  spirit.  They»» 
quiet  indasbrions  race  of  cultivators,  and 
only  weapons  nsed  by  them  are  thesp 
and  dao  hand  bill,  for  cutting  down  jai^^ 

The  Ni^a,  Mikir,  Kachari,  Garo 
KbaKsia  are  the  fire  races,  in  whose  pon 
sion  obiefiy  are  the  broad  highlands  of 
Ajuim  chain  extending  from  the  N.  E.,1 
the  head  of  the  Kyndnaya  and  Nanoi 
on  one  side,  along  the  valley  cf  the  Br>is 
putra  to  its  southern  bend  round  the  wes* 
extremity  of  the  chain,  and  on  the  ot*" 
side,  south  westerly,  along  the  valley  of 
Barak  and  Sarma.  These  highlands 
thus  embraced  by  the  valleys  of  the  BnSa 
putra  and  its  affluents  on  all  sides  bo* 
S.  B.,  where  they  slope  to  the  Kyndw 
The  Naga  dialects  are 

Namsang,      I  Joboka,         I  Tablong, 
Mnthun,       |  Mulnn&       j  Teogsa, 
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Hoganng,      j  Angami  I  MnzamcAti- 

IChan,  I     and  |  garni. 

On  the  west,  the  Naga  march  nnd  intermix 
with  the  Baog-tsa,  a  branch  of  the  Eaohari 
or  Bodo. 

The  £hnssia  is  distingnished  Yrom  all  the 
Barroanding  langnages,  Indian,  Ultra-Indian, 
or  Tibetan.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  Mon 
Kambojan  formation  of  languages,  and  is  a 
remnant  of  an  older  formation  which  pre- 
c^eded  the  Barmo-Tibetan  in  Kortbern 
Ultra-India. 

The  valley  of  Assam  and  itn  bordering  hills 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  populations 
which  tfaejr  contain.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Cacbnr,  Garo, 
Kasia,  Mikir,  Aka,  Dofla,  Abor,  Miri,  Bor, 
Abor,  Mifthmi,  Mnttnk,  Singhpo,  Jili,  Kaga, 
Uhanglo,  Bhot,  and  Kakt.  On  the  south  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Garo,  Kasia  and  Jaintia 
hills,  then  the  lands  of  the  Naga  in  north 
Gachar  and  Naogong :  then  those  of  the 
Singhpo  up  to  the  great  bend  of  the  6rah< 
mapntrn.  All  their  rative  populations  are 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  peoples  of  the  Bur- 
mese empire.  On  the  Southern  Asara  fron- 
tier we  have  the  numerous  Naga  and  Singh- 
po dialects,  the  Mikir  and  Angami,  the 
languages  of  the  Khassia  and  Jaintia  hill- 
men,  the  Boro  in  Gachar,  and  the  Garo  in 
the  hilfai  of  that  name.  The  Euki  occupy 
parts  of  Tipperah  and  Ghittagong  and  the 
Hug  race  are  in  Arntkan  and  Ghittagong. 
— I^ImtiCs  Deaeriptive  Ethnology,  Butler^s 
TraveU  and  Advenlurea  in  Assam,  pp.  126 
to  138.  Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XII.  p.  63. 
See  Joboka,  Kuki,  Khassya,  Naga. 

MIJO,  Chin.  Dolichos  soia. 

MUG,  Sp.  Millet. 

MIK-KA-THU.  BcBM.  Andropogon  scbie- 
nail  thus. — Linn. 

MIKEIS,  See  Knrdisten. 
MIL.    Fr  Millet, 
MIL.\NO\VB,  See  Kyan. 
MILGH,  'Gs&.  Milk. 
MILGHAN,  See  Kunawer. 

MILCH  BUFFALOES  are  fed  in  the  Pan- 
jab,  with"  mala  patra,"  the  dried  and  bruis- 
ed leaves  of  the  wild  ber,whioh  much  increases 
the  quantity  of  ghi ;  green  wheat  and  mus- 
tard, and  maize,  green  with  the  ears  on,  and 
•*joar,**  also  increase  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Cows  that  have  lately  calved,  and  whose 
milk  is  deficieot,  get  milk  mixed  with  goor 
(molasfles)  ;  and  also  whwt  and  barley  made 
by  boiling  into  a  kind  of  candle,  called  kunji. 
Powell  Bandbooh  Econ.  Prod.  Punj.  p.  151 
152.  1 

MILDEW,  Pacoinia  graminis,  a  fongns  1 
attacking  com  in  England,  the  spores  of  I 
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which  appear  to  enter  the  grans,  not  by  the 
roots,  hot  by  the  stomata. — Haseall. 

MILECH,  also  miles,  Hihd.  Hippopfaae 
rhamnoides. 

MILEDO,  an  exqaisiiely  soft  material 
fabricated  in  Tibet  from  the  wool  of  the 
celebrated  shawl-goat. — OUplumCs  Journey^ 
p.  17.9. 

MILHO  MmDOO,  Port.  Millet. 

Ml-LI  or  Nam-kia.    See  India. 

MILINDA-PRASNA,  a  work  in  Pali  and 
Singhalese,  containing  an  accotint  of  the 
priest  Nagasena,  and  of  the  conveTsatioas 
he  held  with  Miliada.— £fardjf*«  Eastern 
Monachism.  p.  438. 

MILITARY  FORCES.  The  Annnairo 
Encyclopediqne,  for  1863,  pnblished  the 
following  table,  showing  the  military  force 
of  the  differ«it  States  of  Europe,  and  the 
conseqneat  ezpences : — 


COUHTKICS. 

Aeht. 

POPTTLA- 
TIOW. 

Expims. 
Franci. 

Qermany 

178,576 

If;,fl60,5l2 

82,698,687 

Austria 

407,211 

35,019,058 

836,554,200 

Belgium 

40,115 

4,671,183 

82,252,680 

Spain 

120,000 

15,500,000 

126,661,871 

Roman  States... 

8,845 

684,806 

4,434,826 

France 

618,349 

87,600,000 

688,645,895 

Greece 

10.921 

1,069,000 

6,422,500 

Holland 

69,481 

8,569.466 

46,907,920 

Italy 

814,285 

21,920,269 

329,671,141 

rrosBi'a 

214,482 

10,500,446 

156,733,678 

Great  Britain  ... 

S00,S28 

29,193,819 

677,429,'»76 

RuBsia 

1,000,285 

64.000,000 

629,240.000 

Denmark 

60,000 

2,605,024 

17,536,618 

Sweilen 

67,867 

2,855,8»8 

17,086.604 

Norway 

18,157 

1,433,784 

8,447,706 

Turkey 

429,000 

39,000,000 

1 50.000.000 

RoDmania 

20,000 

4,000,000 

11,800,000 

Serria 

2,600 

986,000 

804^400 

Switzerinnd  ... 

The  cost  of  the  British  soldier  in  com  pan- 
son  with  i^e  soldier  of  other  oonntries  is 

largest.  After  England  comes  France  with 
her  conscription,  paying  litMe  more  than  half 
the  Slim  paid  by  Great  Britain.  Italy  is  next 
on  the  list,  and  then  Spain.  All  the  other 
States  pay  less  than  40£.  per  man.  Sweden 
it  will  be  seen,  has  more  soldiers  in  compari- 
son to  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  than  any 
other  country — 1  in  56.  Holland  cornea 
next,  with  1  ont  of  60.  Between  France  and 
England  a  conaiderable  difference  exists, 
France  taking  1  ont  of  73  inhabitants,  Eng- 
land bnt  X  ont  of  97. 

MILK,  Ar.  possession,  property ;  Malik, 
owner,  king ;  malikafa,  queen ;  mamlnk,  pos> 

sessed. 
MILK. 


Labon  Halib, 

Lnban,  Ak-Heb. 
Nin-ja:  NiQ.oai.  Cein. 
Uban :  Hallb,  Eotft, 


Lait,  Fa. 

Uilcb.  Ger. 

Chemah  (CorcUcd).  Heb. 
Chalap.  , 
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MILK  OF  PALM  NUTS. 

It-Sp. 

Lat. 


Dud'h, 
Lac, 

Susn  ;  Ayar  busii.MaLav. 
''  JUasa,  Maleal. 


Sliir,  Pers. 

Qokshira,  Sa\s. 

Ellakertie,  Si>qh. 

Pal,  Tam. 

Pain,  Tkl. 

Milk  is  frequently  mentioced  io  Scripture. 
Milk  of  goats,  Pro.  xxvii-27  ;  of  cows,  Dent-, 
zxxii-14;  ISam  vi.  and  vii.  Milk  dotted 
Qen.  xyiit-8.  The  following  analysis  cf 
seTeml  kinds  of  milk  is  by  M.M.O.  Henry 
and  Chevallier 


Constitaents. 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Wo- 
uan. 

Goat 

Eire. 

4-41 

1-82 

1-52 

4-02 

4-60 

Batter. .  _  

3-13 

Oil 

3-52 

S-32 

4-20 

Sugar  of  milk 

4-77 

60S 

650 

5-28 

600 

Various  salts. 

0  fiO 

0-34 

0-45 

0-58 

0-68 

Water  

87-02 

91-55 

87-98 

86-80 

85-62 

Total  

100  00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

loo-oo 

Solid  matter. 

12-98 

8-34 

13-00 

13  20 

14-38 

The  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either 
orade,  nor  in  the  shape  of  cords,  batter, 
or  cheese :  the  young  animals  are  allowed 
the  wh9le  prodaoe  of  their  mothers ;  the 
Chinese  have  no  repugnance  at  killing  of 
cows,  nor  indeed  to  kUling  and  eating  any- 
thing else.  Milk  of  oows,  goats,  £c.,  is 
littie  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Sonthem 
Asia.  It  may  even  be  said  that  aversion  to 
milk  as  an  ai-ticle  of  food  obtains  among 
nearly  all  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malay  races,  including  specifically  the  Khasia 
of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  British  India,  the 
Garo  and  Naga,  the  Burmese,  the  Sumatran 
races  and  the  Javanese  ;  and  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  nientioDs  lhat  the 
same  aversion  prevails  in  China.  The  Bra- 
hui  and  Belochi  nomades  in  the  Prahin  valley, 
tlioagh  they  will  give  ^Ik  in  exchange  for 
other  omnmodities,  yet  they  consider  it  a 
dtsgraoe  to  make  money  by  it.  With  the 
Arabs'  the  term  "  labban"  (milk-eeller)  is  an 
opprobrium  and  a  disgrace.  Tbey  will  give 
or  exchange,  but  not  sell  milk.  Possibly 
the  origin  of  the  prejudice  might  be  the 
receguising  of  a  traveller's  guest- right  to  call 
for  milk  gratia.  No  one  will  sell  milk  even 
at  Meccah,  except  Egyptians,  a  people  sup- 
posed to  be  utterly  without  honour.  As  a 
general  rule  in  the  Hejas,  milk  abounds  in 
the  spring,  but  at  all  ouier  times  of  the  year 
it  is  difficult  to  be  procured. — O'Shaughnemj 
p.  690.  Jtfbor,  p.  140.  Tule*$  Miaaiou,^.  2. 
Bwton'g  FUgrimage  to  Meccaht  Vol.  i  p.  362- 
63.    Wall  i.  42.    See  Abishegam. 

MILK  OF  PALM  lOJTS.  Is  a  popular 
term,  foi*  the  albumen  of  the  seed  when  in  a 
liquid  state :  and  which,  when  the  &nit  is 


MILLET. 

quite  ripe,  appears  as  a  solid  wlute  or  yel 
lowish  mass,  and  is  then  termed  the  kenic 
This  albnminons  fluid  or  water  when  tb 
nut  is  taken  from  the  tree  early  iu  the  roon 
ing  and  whilst  the  dew  is  still  upon  it,  is 
cool  and  delicious  draught.  It  is  alighll 
effervescent  and  gently  apperient  SeenuuL 

MILK-BEARING  GYMNEMA 
uema  lactifernm. 

MILK-BUSH. 


Unarmed,  milk  hedge, 
E.VO. 


Mil 


Seir, 
Teg. 

Euphorbia  tiracalli. — Linn. 
MILK  HEDGE,  E.vo.  Euphorbia timcal 
MILK  HEDGE  SAP.    See  Dyes. 
MILK  TREE.    See  Shujh. 
MILKT   WAY,  of  the  heavens  is 
Sur-aj-ul  asma  of  the  Arabs. 

MILL,   James  political   economist  i 
historian ;  in  1818  he  published  Histoij 
British  India  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  which  U 
his  appointment  in  the  correspondence  i 
partment  of  the  fiaat  India  Honse,  of  tl 
revenue  l»anoh.    He  died  in  1836. 
work  was  continued  by  Professtn*  Hi 
Hayman  Wilson  in  vols.  7  and  8,  Loodo 
1858. 

MILL.  *  Two  women  shall  be  gnading 
t^e  mill,'  the  hindoos  grind  their  fionr 
turning  one  stone  round  upon  another  n 
the  hand  :  it  is  not  ancommon  to  see  t 
women  engaged  in  this  work.  Seeiss 
xlvii,  1-20,  Math,  xziv,  41. 

MILILLA.    See  Semitic  races. 

MILLA  KADAMBU,  Tus.  Phylltatli 
maderaspatensis. — Lirm. 

MILLANOWE  a  race  on  the  N.  £.  of  i 
Surawak  territory.  They  are  of  a  &ir  a 
plexiaa  and  are  onon|ded  with  agncalQ 
trade  and  peacefol  pursuits. 

MILLELE.  A  wood  of  Ceylon,  prohi 
specifically  identical  with  Sapoo-milile,  i 
which  it  coincides  in  every  respect— A 
Timbers  of  Oeylon. 

MILLER'S  TRUST,  a  Persian  pron 
originating  in  the  treacheroos  slanghta 
Yezdesird,  in  A.  D.  651,  by  a  nulla- to  «1 
his  secret  had  been  confided. 


MILLET.  Eng. 


Dakhn, 
Eongoo, 
Navonay, 
Liang, 
Cay  Khe, 
Bal,  Rala, 
Mi!,  Hillet> 
Hirae, 
Kang, 
MigHo. 
Vanicastrello, 


Abab. 

Beko. 

Chin. 

COCH-CBi». 

Fa. 

QBE. 
GUZ.  Hl5D. 

It. 


Fr. 

Papicam  miliaoeoa,] 
ICilinm, 

Navaria,  1 
Ar«an, 

MUho,  Hindoo, 
Eaago,  FrijaiigB, 
Tana-hal  1 
Mijo. 
Tenny, 
Coraioo, 
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MILLET. 

The  millets  belong  to  tbe  natural  order 
Panicacese, — the  GrammacesD  of  Lindley, 
the  grass  tribe  and  the  species  chiefly  need 
aa  food  for  man  are  as  tinder : 

FeDDis«tiini  barbatum. 
Sorghum  Tulgare. 

■accharatom. 
glauoam. 
bi-color. 
oernnam. 
EleuBine  coracana. 

„  Btricta. 
Hordeum  Tolgnre. 
„  hexastiohoa. 
„  disticlion. 

met  with  in 


Faepalum  stolotiiferum. 
Ponioum  miliaoenni. 
miliare. 
„  italiciim. 
Opliftmenua  fnunentaciens 
Zea  loafs. 
Oryxa  aatira. 
TritioaiD   -ralgare  (msr. 

testivum  aacthybeniatc) 
Secale  cereale. 
Peuicillaria  apicata. 

Millets  of  varioas  kinds 
the  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  Sonbh  of 
Earope,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  India  they  hold  a  rank  second 
to  rice  alone,  and  those  chiefly  cnltivated  are 
as  follows, 


are 


Bouaical 
Nomak 


BtfMrlaiUllca. 
fMaria  ger- 

manioa.  

Poutcam  mili- 

aceam..., 
Pencillarla 

sploatn.. 
Sorgham  -tul- 

er»re  

Sorgbmn  Bftc- 

ctauntam  

Elenaiiie  eora- 


EnarUab. 


Italiui  millet. 
OenoBn  mil 

let  

Common  or 

Uttle  nfllet. 

Spiked  mlUeL 
Great  millet... 


Hladooatanee. 

TamU. 

Tenny.  • 

f  Sawee;  cbeana\ 
lWan«a 

Taiagoo. 
Camboo. 

Cholam. 
EavaToo. 

Katehnultagaa.. 

The  native  West  Indian  species  are  F. 
fascicalatnmandP.  orjzoides.  SetariaCrerma- 
uica  is  tbe  most  common  in  America,  where 
millet  is  chiefly  grown  for  making  hay,  half 
a  bnshel  of  seed  to  the  acre  vs  the  usnal 
quantity,  sown  broad-cast  and  harrowed  in, 
bub  to  procnre  the  finest  quality  of  hay^  an 
additional  three  or  four  quarts  of  seed  is 
sown.   The  ordinary  yield  of  crops  is  aboat 
a  ton  to   a  ton  and  half  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  bnt  it  shonld  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  out 
of  blossom,  for  if  it  stand  later,  the  stems 
are  liable  to  become  too  hard  to  make  good 
hay.   In  Southern  India,  tiiere  are  three 
kinds  of  Jowaree,  white,  green,  and  red,  tlie 
straw  is  of  great  bulk  and  goodness,  and 
furnishes  good  provender  for  cattle,  being 
preferable  to  that  of  rice.    It  is  however 
given  dried,  as  the  green  plant  is  ittjnrious. 
Among  oulmiferous  plants  and  l^umes  used 
in  the  £aet,  are  the  Panicnm  itaJicum,  Eleu- 
sine  coracana  (the  meal  of  which  is  baked 
and  eaten  in  Ceylon  under  the  name  of  Go> 
rakan  flour),  &ad  Paspalum  o£  several  varie- 
ties.   The  pigeon  pea  (Gytisus  cajan :)  is 
cultivated  throughout  India,  and  a  very 
Talnable   and   proliflc   species   of  bean, 
called  the  Manritins  black  bean  (Mn- 
cuna  atilis^\  growing  oven  in  the  forest  soil. 


MTLLKT. 

is  cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Sorghum 
vulgara  is  the  principal  grain  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  the  stems  are  also  used  exten- 
sively for  feeding  cattle.    The  plant  bears 
the  Hindi  name  of  joar,  or  jwari,  andjis  cul- 
tivated throughout  Western  Hindoostan, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  western  Dekhan, 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Godavery. 
In  China,  the  Setaria  Italica,  the  S.  Glauca, 
the  Panicnm  miliaceum,  Sorghum  vulgare 
and  Sorghum  saccharatum  are  all  cnlUvated. 
Millets  are    known  to    Europe    as  petit 
mais,  or  tropical  crops.    In  India,  they  form 
a  gna.t  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  every- 
where Imt  on  the  sea  board,  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  perhaps  as  much 
as  rice  and  more  than  wheat,  and  in  Egypt 
perhaps,  surpass  all  other  crops  in  import- 
ance.   In  Western  Africa  they  are  the  staff 
of  life.    The  red  and  white  millets  shown 
by  Austria,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  were  beautiful, 
and  Ceylon  exhibited  fair  samples.  Turkey 
abounds  in  small  grains.    Panicnm  milia- 
ceum, P.  &umeutaceum  and  glaucnm  are 
all  grown  in  the  Bast  Indies  and  China. 
Loudon  says  there  ai*e  three  distinct  species 
of  millet,  the  Polish,  tbe  common  or  Ger- 
man, and  tlw  Indian.    Setaria  Germanica 
yields  German  millet.     The  plants  are 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots 
or  by  seed,  and  will  grow  in  any  common 
soil.   The  native  West  Indian  species  are 
P.  faseieulatura  and  P.  oryzoides. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Setaria  germa- 
nica millet  is  chiefly  grown  for  making  hay, 
being  found  a  good  substitute  for  clover  and 
the  ordinary  grasses.  The  plant  flouiishes 
well  on  rather  thin  soils,  and  it  grows  so  fast 
that  when  it  is  up  and  well  set  it 
is  seldom  much  affected  by  drought.  It 
is  commonly  sown  there  in  June,  bnt  the 
time  of  sowing  will  vary  with  the  latitude. 
Half  a  boshel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  usual 
quantity  sown,  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
For  the  finest  quality  of  hay,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  sow  an  additional  quantity  of 
three  or  four  quarts  of  seed.  The  ordinary 
yield  of  crops  may  be  put  at  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the  acre.  It  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  blossom  ;  if  it 
stand  later,  the  stems  are  liable  to  become 
too  hard  to  make  good  hay.  It  grows  ordi- 
narily to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  with 
compact  heads  from  six  to  nine  inches 
in  length,  bearing  yellow  seed.  The  sub- 
varieties  of  this,  are  the  white  and 
purplc'Soeded.  The  Italian  millet,  Setaria 
italica,  is  larger  than  German  millet,  reach- 
ing the  height  of  four  feet  in  tole- 
rable soil,  and  its  leaves  are  corrcf«{)oadingly 
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]nrger  and  tliicker.  The  heads  are  Bometimea  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  aud  are  less  oompHct 
than  the  German,  being  composed  of  several 
Bpikea  slighdy  brauching  from  the  main 
stem.  It  derives  its  specitic  name  from  being 
caltivated  in  Italj,  thoagh  its  native  habitat 
is  India.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this 
variety  will  yield  more  seed  than  any  other, 
and  the  seed  is  rather  larger,  but  the  stalk  is 
coavser,  and  would  probably  be  less  relished 
by  stock.  If  the  greatest  amonnt  of  seed  ia 
desir-ed  from  the  crop,  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in 
drilln,  two  to  two-and-a-half  feetapart,iiiiiDg 
a  seed  drill  for  the  purpose.-  This  admits  of 
the  use  of  a  small  Imrrow  or  oaltivator  be- 
tween the  rows,  while  the  plants  are  small, 
which  keeps  one  the  weeds.  The  crop  will 
ripen  more  uniformly  in  this  way  thau  broad- 
cast, and  enables  the  cultivator  to  cot  it 
when  there  will  be  the  leant  waste.  The  seed 
shatters  out  very  easily  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
wh^b  the  orop  ripens  unequally  it  cannot  be 
cub  without  loss  because  either  a  portion  of 
it  will  be  immature,  or,  if  left  till  it  is  all 
ripe,  the  seed  of  the  earliest  falls  out.  It 
should  be  closely  watched  and  cut  in  just 
about  the  same  stage  that  it  is  proper  to  out 
wheat*,  while  the  grain  may  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  It  may  be  cut  with  a 
grain  cradle,  and,  when  dry,  bound  and 
sliDoked  like  grain;  but  it  should  be  thresh- 
ed out  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  account  of 
its  being  usually  much  attacked  by  birds, 
many  kinds  of  which  are.  very  fond  of  the 
seed.  The  seed  is  used  in  various  European 
countries  an  a  substitute  for  sago,  for  which 
it  is  considered  excellent.  It  is  likewise  a 
valuable  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for 
young  chiokenB,  which  from  the  smallneas  of 
the  grain  can  eat  it  readily,  and  it  appears  to 
be  wholesome  fdr  thera.  lu  some  oonntries 
millet  seed  is  ground  into  flour  and  convert 
ed  into  bread ;  but  this  is  brown  and  hea- 
vy. It  is,  however,  useful  in  other  respects- 
as  a  substitute  for  rice.  A  good  vinegar  has 
been  made  from  it  by  fermentation,  and,  on 
distillation,  it  yield.s  a  strong  spirit.  The 
sugar  millet  seed — the  prodace  of  Sorghum 
saocharatum — is  used  chieQy  for  puddings  ; 
by  many  persons  it  is  preferred  to  rice.  It 
is  cultivated  largely  in  China  and  Cochin- 
China.  The  st-alks,  if  subjected  to  tbe  aamo 
process  that  is  adopted  with  the  sugar-«ane, 
yield  a  sweet  juioe,  from  which  an  excellent 
kind  of  sngar  may  be  made.  Millet  will 
grow  best  on  ligh^  dry  soils.  The  ground 
betog  first  well  prepared,  half  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  ploughed  in  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  rains  in  India.  The  crop 
ripetM  within  three  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.    The  usual  produce  is  about  16 
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bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Canary  lalands 
export  annually  about  212,400  busbebs  of 
millet. 

Sorghum  vidgare ;  Great  Indian  illet, 
Juari,  Cholnm  or  Guinea  Com, — is  a  native 
of  India.    It  is  the  Sorghum  vulgare,  the 
Audropogon  soi^hum  of  Roxburgh,  and  pro- 
duces a  grain  a  little  larger  than  mostard  or 
millet  seed.    It  is  grown   in  most  tropical 
countries,  and  has  peculiar  local  names.  In 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  chiefly  nised 
for  feeding  poultry,  it  ia  called  Guinea  corn. 
In  Egypt  it  is  known  as  Dhorra,  in  Hindna- 
tan  and  Bengal  as  Joar  or  Juari,   in  the 
Tamil  country  as  Cholum  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  Cash.    In  Lower  Siud  joar  is  very 
extensively   cultivated,   as  well  as  bajrje 
(Uoicus   spicatas).     It   is  harvested  in 
December  and  Janufury,   requires  a  light 
soil,  and  is  usually  grown  in   the  east-.,  afb^* 
Cynosurus  coracauus.    Of  the  three  kinds, 
known  as  white,   green,  and  red,  juari, 
the  red  ripens  a  month  earlier  than  the  rent, 
or  about  four  months  from  tbe   time  of 
sowing  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in 
June.    A  gallon  and  a  third  of  seed  is 
sown  per  acre,  and  the    produce  averages 
16  bushels.    This  grain,  though  small,  and 
the  size  of  its  head  diminutive,  compensates 
for  this  defioiency  by  the  great  bulk  suid 
goodness  of  its  straw,  which  grows  nsaally 
to  the  height  of  3  or  10  feet.    It  is  some- 
times sown  for  fodder  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  is  ready  to  cut  in  Jaly.  It  is  ssid 
to  be  injaiious  to  cattle,  if  eaten  as  green 
provender,  the  straw  is  therefore  first  dried, 
and  is  then  preferable  to  that  of  rice.  This 
grain  ia  frequently  feimented  to  form  the 
basis,  in  combination  with  goor  or  half  made 
sngar,  of  the  common  arrack  of  the  nativos. 
and  in  the  hills  is  fermented  into  a  kind  oS 
beer  or  sweet  wort,  drank  warm. 

Holew  spicaim,  the  Panicum  spieatnm  (tf 
Roxburgh,  is  cultivated  throughout  India 
From  one  to  four  seers  are  sown  on  a  biggah 
of  laud,  and  the  yield  is  about  four  maunds 
per  acre.  It  is  sown  after  the  heavy  rains 
commence,  and  the  plough  serves  to  cover  the 
seed.  The  crop  is  ripe  in  three  months,  and 
the  ears  only  are  taken  off  at  first.  After- 
wards the  straw  is  out  down  dose  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  soil,  to  be  nsed  for  thatching, 
for  it  is  not  much  in  request  as  fodder.  Being 
a  grain  of  small  price,  it  is  a  common  food 
of  the  poorer  class  of  natives,  and  reftlly 
yields  a  sweet  palatable  flour.  It  is  also 
excellent  as  a  utieuiug  grain  for  ponltry. 
The  Poa  Abyssinica  is  oue  of  the  bread  corns 
of  Abyssinia.  The  bread  made  from  it  is 
called  teff,  and  ia  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
country,        made  from,  wheittJ^ig  only 
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tiRed  by  the  richer  clasaes.  The  -way  of 
inaniifaot<ariiig  it  is  by  allowing  the  doogb 
to  become  soar,  when,  generating  carbonic 
acid  gas,  this  aerres  inatead  of  yeast.  It  is 
then  baked  in  ciroalar  cakes,  which  are 
white,  spongy,  and  of  a  hot  acid  taste,  -bni 
easy  of  digestion.  This  bread,  carefully 
toasted,  and  left  in  water  for  three  or  four 
days,  famishes  the  faoEat  or  common  beer  of 
the  conatry,  similar  to  the  qoas  of  Rnssia. 

Sorgham  vulgare  and  Penicillai-ia  spicata, 
constt  t.ute  the  chief  food  gnains  of  a  consider- 
able propOFtinn  of  the  people  of  India. 
Taking  British  India  as  a  whole,  it  is  only 
the  rich  or  well  to  do  classes  who  can  afford 
to  employ  rice  and  wheat.  The  following 
show  the  composition,  in  100  parts  of  the 
white  and  red  Sorgham  vnlgaro. 

White  of  Rr?ct  of 

pB4ins.  Bombay. 

MoiBtnro                      ...    U-70  1200 

Nitrogenous  matter        ...     9'18  9:51 

Starchy  matter               ...    74-53  74-71 

Fatty  or  oily  matter        ...     1-90  2*1 6 

Hineral  ootutitiients  (ash)...     1-69  r6S 


Moistnre 

NitrogeuoQii  matter 
Starohy  matter 
Fatty  or  oily  matter 


Bajra,  or  Penicillaria  spicata^ 

naii.n  Bombay  Karaa- 

Bnaaa?.  pore. 

...  12-40  9-82  1180 

..  10-14  10-90  10  00 

.  73-37  74-27  71-45 

..    2-20  3-05  4-62 

Mineral  ooiiatttneate(asb).   1-89  1*96  2*13 

Fanicnm  miliaoenm  of  Bengal. 

Mfriatnre  ...  12-00 

NicrogeiKMU  matter  ...  12  60 

Starchy  matter  ...  70-43 

Fatty  or  oily  matter  ...  S  62 

Mineral  constitaenta  (asli)  . . .  1-35 

Panionm  ooloriam  of  Ganjam,  called  wild 

rice. 

Hnistnro  ...  11*96 

Nitrogeaons  matter  ...  9-G4 

Starohy  matter  ...  7576 

Xlatty  or  oily  matter  ...  0*60 

Mineral  constitaenta  (asli)  ...  2-04 

Kaggee,  Eleosine  ooracana,  Bombay  Bazaar 


MILLTNGTONIA  BQRTENSIS. 

one  species  M.  simplifolia,  was  figured  in  t, 
254  of  his  Coromandel  plants ;  and  with  it, 
another  species  de^ribed  in  the  Floi-a  Jndica. 
In  18-24,  Dr.  Wallioh  .sent  to  England  wliatlie 
considered  three  more  species;  M.  dillenifo^ 
lia,  pnngens,  and  integnfolia ;  of  tliese  the 
two  last  appear  to  be  identical,  for  no  great 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  entireness  of 
the  loaves,  as  some  with  entire  and  spinnlose 
margin's  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  the  same 
specimen.    M.  pinnata  was  procured  from 
Silhet,  M.  simplioifolia  and  pnngens  from 
that  district,  and  Uie  entranw  into  Nepal,  the 
two  last  were  also  found  by  Dr.  Wight,  the 
first  on  theKeelgherrief),  and  the  second  on 
the  mountains  of  Madura,  M.  dillenifolia  Dr. 
Waliich  obtained  from  Chundraj^hery,  and 
other  elevated  mountains  in  Nepal.  Tbeti-ees 
Dr.  Boyle  met  with  belongto  Dr.  Wallich'a 
two  species  M,  dillenifolia  and  pnngens;  the 
former  found  about  Dbnnoaltree  and  Simla, 
between  6,000  and  7,00C  feet  of  elevation  ; 
and  M.  pungens  ia  common  about  the  rirors 
below  both  the  Mnssooree  and  Suen  i-anges. 
To  this  is  allied  another  tree  fonud  in  the 
valley  about  Mngra,  which  Dr.  Royle  called 
M.  acuminata,  bat  it  may  only  be  a  variety  of 
H.  pnim^ns.  This  genus,  therefore,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  species,  is  spread  oyer  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  from  1 0  to  31^* 
northern  latitude,  or  from  the  Nilgheiries 
and  Madura,  along  Sllhet  and  the  foot  of 
Kepal  to  Musooree  and  Simla,  and  has  been 
formed  into  an  oi'der,  and  an  excellent  ac- 


12-00 
GOO 

78-69 
120 
2-11 


l^oietnre  ...  11*16 

Ifitrogenone  matter  ...  6-76 

Starchy  matter  ...  79  94 

I^tty  or  oily  matter  ...  0-60 

Mineral  oonstitnests  (ash)..  2*64 

—Caialogve  Exh'bUton.  of  1862.  SimmoiuVs 
Commercial  Products.  SmitJi's,  Gidnese  Mate- 
ria Mediea,  lioxbvrgU's  Flora  Indica ;  Voigt, 
Hortne  Stihurbaniis  Calcutteiisis ;  Madfos 
Exhibition  Juries  Ileporls. 

MILLINGTONIA,  Dr.  Roxburgh  restored 
this  name  to  the  system  by  assigning  it  to 
two  timber  trees,  which  at  that  time,  as  he 
expresses  himself  (Fl.  lod.  i.  p.  ^02),  consti- 
tuted this  strongly  marked  family,  of  which 


count  given  by  Messrs.  "Wight  and  Arnott  in 
Jameson's  Journal  for  July  1833,  p.  178  j  at 
which  time  they  state  (Prod.  FX.  India)  Pen- 
ins,  p.  115)  they  had  not  seen  the  similar 
remarks  made  by  Jack  (Mai.  Misc,  2.  p.  32.) 
The  authors  observe,  that  the  babit  of  the 
species  of  Millingtonia  ia  much  that  of 
Semecarpus,  Mangifera  and  Boohanania ;  it 
may  be  added,  that  in  inflorescence  they 
also  resemble  the  mango.  A  species  of 
this  genus  called  Raraenidello,  by  the  Singh- 
alese ,  grows  in  tJie  western  province  of 
Ceylon,  the  wood  of  which  weighs  lbs.  48 
to  the  onbic  foot,  and  is  estimated  to  last  20 
years.  It  is  used  in  common  house  bnildi 
ings.  The  sticks  make  excellent  fences.— 
Royle  m.  Him.  Bot.  p.  139.  Mr.  Mendis. 
MIUilKGTONIA  HOBTEKSIS^n.;». 

Bignoaia  snberoBtt,  Itoxh. 

Tliis  grows  throughout  India  and  Cey- 
lon, it  is  an  elegant  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  is  in  blossom  to>tmrds  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in 
March.  The  bark  is  of  a  soft  spongy  nature^ 
the  wood  is  white,  firm,  and  close  grained. — 
TAw.,Dr.  Kiddellf  Enum.  pi.  Zey?,p.  20G. 
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This  tre«  grows  in  Madura,  Nepal,  the 
KhftSHja  hills,  and  is  found  'm  the  forests 
of  the  Pef;a  valley,  but  scarce.  Its  pro- 
perties as  a  timber  are  valuable  from  its 
weight  and  strength.  Wood  white  colour 
and  adapted  for  cvey  purpose  of  bonse  baild- 
ifig. — Royle  Voigt,  Uort.  Suburb.  CaietU, 
Dr.  MeOldland. 
MILL  STONES. 

Data  kisHr,  Malat. 
Schernowoikamen,  Itus. 
M aelas  de  molino,  Sp. 
Yendram,  Tam. 

stones,   for  grinding  com  and 


MIMANSA. 


Pierrefl  mealieies,  Fk. 
Muhlsteioo,  Gkb. 
Chakld,  Hi\D. 
Hole  macitio,  It. 

Circular 


other  articles. — Faiilhier ;  McGuHoeh't  Com- 
mercial Vieiionartjt  p.  800. 

MILNBEPBN  also  Proppen,    Dor.  Ver- 
micelli. 

MILTJLU  Malatala.  A  tree  that 
grows  to  about  sixteen  feet  higli,  snd  ten 
inobefl  in  diameter.  It  is  used  by  native 
.  carpenters  for  boats*  knees  and  Hmbera,  on 
account  of  its  strength. — Edye,  Mai.  and 
Can. 

MILUM.    A  glacier  in  the  Himalaya, 

;  8  to  10  miles  in  length  and  8,000  feet  broad. 

M1LVU8.    The  relentless  persecution  by 
,  gamekeepers  has  now  very  nearly  extirpated, 
!  as  a  permanent  iuhabitant  of  Britain,  thnt 
,  fine  handsome  bird,  the  common  Europoiin 
,  kite  (Milvus  rogalis)  ;  it  was  nnmeroua  in 
;England  in  the  days  of  the  Tndors.  The 
:  Scavenger  Kites  of  India  (M.  Govinda) 
_ remind  the  British  exile  in  ihis  country  of 
.liis  distant  home  in  the   west,  kfamilton 
■Buchanan    remarks    that,    when  gorged, 
this  bird  delights   to  sit  on  the  ontabla- 
tnre    of  fonildings,  exposing  its  back  to 
ilie  hottest  rays  of  thesnn,  placing  its  breast 
against  the  wall,  and  stretching  out  its  wings 
exactly  as  the  Egyptian  Hawk  is  represented 
on  the  monuments. — Sir  Jiime*  Emerson, 
TennenVa  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Ceylon,  p.  248. 

MIMANSA,  in  hindnism,  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, which  investigates  the  doctrine 
and  practices  of  the  Vedas.  The  Hindus 
boast  of  six  different  schools  or  systems  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  They  are  called 
the  Purva  Mimanso,  Uttara  Mimansa  or  Ve- 
danta,  the  Saukhya,  the  Patanjala  the  "Nyn- 
yika,  and  tho  Yaisbeshika :  these,  although 
some  of  them  offer  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tions to  essential  doctrines  of  their  religious 
belief,  are  recognised  by  the  brahmans  as 
orthodox,  and  attributed  to  authors  of  saintly 
repatation.  There  are  other  schools,  as  those 
of  phe  Charvakn,  Buddhist,  and  Jain, 
which,  although  in  some  respects  not  more 
at  variance  with  received  opinions  than  the 


preceding,  are  stigmatized  with  tho  reproach 
of  infidelity  and  atboism.     Tbo  cause  of 
this  differonoQ  is  sufficiently  obviooa,  and  ia 
cbaracteristio  of  a  state  of  feeling  which  pre- 
vails as  mnoh  in  the  present  as  in  any  former 
period.    The  orthodox  schools  of  pldlosophy 
do  not  diapftrage  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
they  do  not  dissuade  .the  celebrNtion  of  the 
acts  of  fonxutl  devotion  whtoh  the  Vedis  or 
Pui'ftnas  enjoin,  although  they  at^ne  their 
utter  tueificaoy  as  means  of  final  and  ^ermar 
nent  felieity.   They  recommend  their  pep- 
formance,  howover,  as  condnoivo  to  that 
frame  of  mind  in  whioh  abstract  contempk- 
tioii  may  be  safely  snbstitnted  for  devotional 
ritao,  and  even  admit  of  external  observances 
after  the  mind  is  in  pnrsntt  of  trno  know- 
ledge, as  long  as  such  ceremonies  are  prac- 
tised from  no  interested  motive,  as  long  as 
they  arc  observed  because  they  are  enjoined, 
and  not  because  any  benefit  is  cither  to  bo 
expected  or  desired   from  their  practice. 
Again,  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  pbilos(^ 
phcrs  meddle  not  with  existing  inatitntiwiB, 
and  least  of  all  do  they  urge  or  insi- 
noate  any  consideration  to  detract  from  the 
veneration,  or  trospass  upon  the  priyileget, 
of  tho  brahmans.    As  long  as  these  prenn* 
tions  wore  observed,  the  brahmans  did  not, 
nor  would  they  now  object,  to  any  form  of 
doctrine  having  in  view  tbo  esfabtishmentof 
merely  abstract  propositions.    The  case  waa 
very  different  with  the  heterodox  schools. 
They  went  from  abstractions  to  things.  Tho 
Charvaka  condemned  all  ceremonial  rites, 
ridiculed  even  the  sraddha,  and  called  the 
anthors  of  the  Vedas,  fools,  knaves,  and  bnf- 
foons.    The  Buddhists  and  Jains  denied  tho 
inspiration  of  the  Vedas  and  the  sancMty 
of  the  brahmanicol  character,  abrogated 
the  distinction  of  caste,  invonted  a  set  of 
deities  for  themselres.  whom  they  placed 
aboTe  those  of  the  hindn  pantheon,  and  on 
ganizcd  a  regular  hierarchy,  a  priesthood, 
and  a  pontiff ;  an  institution  still  snbsi»itinf; 
in  the  trans-Indian  countries,  of  which  the 
grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the  head.    It  is  a  re- 
markable historical  fact,  that  this  organia»- 
tiou  was  found  too  feeble  to  oppose,  in  India, 
the  apparently  loose  and  iacohcrent,  the  Tin* 
disciplined,  the  anarchical  authority  of  the 
brahmans.     It  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
exciting  their  apprchen^ons  and  their  hatred 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  provcrbt^ 
with  them  to  say,  "  If  your  only  lutemafclvc 
be  to  encountta*  a  heretic  or  a  tigetr,  throw 
yonrsolf  before  tbo  latter,  better  ba  dovoor- 
ed  by  the  animal  than  contaminated  by  tho 
man."    There  may  bo  a  few  of  the  Char- 
vaka sect  in  India,  but  their  opinions  are 
unavowed.  Tbo  Bnddhists4>ave  nmnbers  and 
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inflacnce  in  the  west  of  India,  bat  are  little 
hoftrd  of  elsewhere,  iii  India  tlioogh  namoT^ 
ouj  in  OeyUm,  Tibet,  Barriiah,  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia Gxhen  China,  China  and  Japan. 

Besides  the  abo7o  acknowledged  schools 
nr  syutems  of  philosophy,  there  is  tho 
Panraiiik  or  system  of  tbe  PuranaH.  It  is 
not  considered  one  of  the  nnmber  of  regular 
schools,  and  docs  nor.  clnini  tbe  character  of 
a  ^atom,  hui  it  presents  a  pecaliar  Rchemo 
of  dootrtne  on  metaphysical  snljjeots  and  ex- 
ercises more  ioflnence  over  popular  opinion 
tlian  any  of  the  reet  It  may  also  be  termed 
the  Eclectic  school  as  it  has  ovideatly  cterivod 
its  principles  from  different  aystcms  and 
formed  tliem  into  a  miscollaueoas  oombina- 
tiim  of  its  own  contrivance.  It  is  not  pat  for- 
ward as  a  new  scheme,  bat  is  snbsidiary  to 
thepopolarization  of  particalar  objects  ofwor- 
ship  for  which  tho  PiirniiRs  seem  to  have  been 
composed.  TheVcflas  are  aathority  for  the 
existence  of  a  Dirine  Being,  snpreme  over 
the  aniverso  and  existing  before  all  worlds. 
*' In  the  beginning,"  it  is  said,  "this  all 
(this  uniTerse)  was  in  darkness  He  (the 
supreme)  was  alone  withoat  a  second.  He 
reflected  I  am  oDCy  I  will  become  many." 
Will  was  conceived  iu  divine  mind  and  crea- 
tion onsned.  This  being  tho  doctrine  of  the 
Vedas,  is  also  t.hafc  of  the  Yedantas,  tbe  pnr- 
port  of  which  Rchool  irt  declared  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Vedas,  their  end  {anta) 
or  aim.  The  Yedanta  is  called  also  the 
TJttara-mim^p^i— sohseqnent  or  sapplemen- 
tary  investigation.  There  is  also,  however, 
a  Pnrra-raimins^  or  prior  school  of  in- 
vestigation ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach 
ttio  art  of  reasoning,  with  tho  exprms  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  interpretation  of  tho  Vedas 
not  only  in  tho  speontattTe  bnt  the  practical 
portion.  As  far  as  concents  the  former,  it  of 
contso  adopts  the  same  monotheistic  princi- 
ples. The  Pntanjftla  school  teaches  also  the 
b^ng  of  a  God,  ueNyayika  and  Vaiabeshika 
teach  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Soul — 
the  seat  of  knowledge  and  the  maker  of  all 
Uiings,  and  tbe  Panranik  or  Kclectic  school 
maintain  the  same  doctrine.  The  Sankbya 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
allhough  it  recognizes  a  two-fold  distribn- 
tion  of  the  universe  as  matter  and  spirit.  Of 
these  six  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  recog- 
nised among  the  hindos,  some  are  avowedly 
inconsistent  with  the  religions  doctrines  of 
the  brahmans;  and  others,  though  deemed 
perfectly  orthodox,  advarca  opinions  not 
stated  in  the  Ye^s.  The  six  schools  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  ordor  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke : 

Tho  prior  ICimAnsft,  founded  by  J&inwni. 

The  latter  Mim&nsft,  or  Yedoata,  attribut- 
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od  to  Vyasa. 

The  Nyaya,  or  logical  school  of  Gotama. 

The  Atomic  School  of  Can^e. 

The  Atheistical  School  of  Kapila. 

The  Tfaeistical  School  of  Pataqjali. 

The  two  last  schools  agree  in  many  points 
and  are  included  in  the  common  name  of 
Saokja. — Wilson's  Rdigioiu  Practices  and 
Opinions  of  the  Hindus,  p.  44.  ElphimtOTU^s 
History  of  India,  p.  215.  See  Brahman; 
Darsana ;  Hindoo  ;  Nyaya ;  Vidya. 

UIMABAB{,  Hind,  of  Bavi,  and  Ghenab 
Bhamnns  purpurens. 

MIMBAB  HtKD.  A  mahomedan  pulpit : 
also  the  minarets  of  a  mosque. 

MIMOSA,  a  geonsof  plants  of  tbe  natu- 
ral order  Fabaceos,  or  Leguminosee,  of  which 
the  following  species  occur  in  tiie  South  and 
Kast  of  Asia. 

Asperata,  |  UatabUis,  I  Babicaulis, 

liamata,  |  Padica,  |  Seiwitiva, 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  re- 
markable for  being  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
The  pink  and  yellow  flowers  of  one  of  the 
emtHl  shrabby  kinds  are  particularly  beantifal 
in  the  mins,  they  readily  grow  team  Beed,in 
any  soih  The  Wattle>l)ark  of  commwce  is 
procured  from  different  species  c£  mimosa, 
whidi  grow  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  is  sometimes  imported  iu  the  form  of  fluid 
extract,  as  well  as  bark.  The  leather  pro< 
duced  by  its  means  is  of  good  quality,  but 
of  bad  colour.  The  bark  mnat  be  finely 
ground,  or  it  does  not  give  np  the  whole  of 
its  tannin  to  warm  water.  Many  plants  form- 
erly placed  by  botanists  in  this  genus  have 
been  referrred  to  other  genera. 

M.  adenanthera,  or  Unarmed  mimosa  is  the 
Lajwanta. 

M.  alba,  Sioxh.  Sjm.  Acacia  leuoophlasa. 
WiUd. 

M.  amara,  Boxh.  Syn.  ot  A.  amara.  Wilid. 
M.  arabica,  Lam.  fiyn.  of  A.  arabica.  Willd. 
M.  ash  colored,  Eng.  8t/n.  of  A.  cinerea. 
M.  bigomina,  L.  8yn.  luga  bigemiiu. 

Willd 

M.  cassia,  L.  Syn.  of  A.  cssaia.  W.  and  A, 
M.  catechu,  L.  Syn,  of  A.  catechu.  Willd. 
M.  catechnoidoB,  Wall.Syn,A..  catechu. 
Willd. 

M.  cinerea,  L.8.  of  Oailieacinerea.GI.andP. 

M.  cinerea,  Linn.  Syn.  of  Diohxostabh^ 
cinerea  W.  and  A. 

M.  climbing,  Sng.   Syn.  of  A.  scandeus. 

M.  dnlcis,  S^oaeb.  Syn.  Inga  dulcis.  Willd. 

M.  coneinnai,  Baab.  Syn.  A.  rugate,  Bitch. 

M.  eoringera,  L.  Syn.  A.  lutrannm  WiUd, 

M.  elata  Boeft.       of  A.  data  Litm. 

M.  entada,  Sya,  of  Entada  pDSOstha  D.  0. 

M.  ftmenana,  lum.  Syn  of  Acacia  lodioa 
Desr.  Syn,  «f  Yftohellia  famenana. 
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M.  ferra^ea,  Roxb.  8yn.  A.  femigiiiea. 

S.  O. 

M.  flexnosa  BoUl,  Anis.  Syn,  of  A.  spe- 
ciosa.  Willd. 

M.  Indiea,  Pair.  8yn.  of  Vachellia  fame- 
siana.  WiUd.  Syn.  of  A.  Indica,  Deev. 

M.  .ntBia. 

M.  ^latxtmnin,  K«oh.  fiyn.  A.  latronum. 
Willd- 

M.  lenoopblsBa,  Boaib.   Syn.   A.  leaco- 
pblaoa.  Willd. 
M.  Inoida,  Kcxh.   Syn.  Xoga  bigemioa. 

Willd. 

M.  mar^poata,  Lam.  Syn.  A.  odoratissinia 
Sotsb. 


Syn. 
Syn, 
Syn. 


A.  micro- 


A.  myrio- 
A.  odora- 


M.  micFophylla 
pliylla.  Or. 

M.  myriophylla^ 
phyrlla. 

M.  odoratissimft,  Boxh. 
tisBima.  Willd. 

M.  flexnosa,  BotU.  See  Vacbi  wood. 

M.  rogata,  Xioin.  Syn.  of  A.  ragata.  Btteh. 

11.  Baponaria,  JBrab.  8yn.  Au  mgata. 
Btush. 

M.  Boandena  Ziinn.  Syn.  Eutada  posoe- 
tba.  Be.  0. 

M.  sepiaria,  Bozh.  Syn.  A.  Indicia  Vesv. 

M.  eerissa,  8yn.  of  Acacda  serissa. 

M.  s^ssa,  Roxb.  A.  speciosa.  WUld. 

M.  specioBa,  J(u^.  A.  Bpeciosa.  WUld. 

M.  Btipalaoea,  Ros^.  8tjn.  of  A.  stipalata. 
D.  C.  Syn  of  Albizzia  atipniata. 

M.  snma,  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Acacia  snma. 

M.  snndra,  J3m:&.  Syn,  of  A,  sandra.  D.  0. 

H.  zylocarpa,  Roxb.  Syn.  Inga  xylo- 
carpa.    D  0. 

MIMOSA  ABSTEBGEKS,  Spr. 

AcadB  rtigata,  Bwih. 
TU  fruit. 

HiKD.  I  Se^cayab, 
The  leaves. 


Soap  nat. 
Sikka-kai, 


Ta«. 
Tel. 


MIMUSOPS  BLENC3T. 
bowels  opoD  or  work  off  bile.    The  po 
usnally  prescribed  iu  electaary,  in  d 
about  the  size  of  a  small  wulnat,  every 
ing  for  thi-ee  days. — Ainelie't  Mat.  Med. 
Ill  avd  260. 

MIMOSA  PUDICA.— £t»i«.  Biait. 
Ki^ak,  Bekq.  I  L^jwuti,  E 

HtB-kA-jwag  BUBH.  I  Tota  vadi 
SeDfiitire  Hut,  Bno.  |  Attapatti 
Laijale,  HiSD.  |  Pedda  oidraKanti 

This  plant  baa  small  purple  or  pale  | 
flowflTB  and  its  leaves  fiJI  cm  tbe  sli^ 
tonch.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  and  gt 
readily  from  seed. — Boxb.  Voigt,  Jaffm. 

MIMOSA  BUBICAUUS  Lam.W.mm 

M.  ootandra,  Romh,  Cvrr. 


Sikkai  ha  p&at,  Duk.  {  Siakai  elle,  Tam- 
Ghodasala,  SaNs.  |  Sikoi-akoo,  Tbl- 

This  plant  has  a  long,  flat  pod  orlegnme, 
containing  separate,  small,  oral,  dark  colonr- 
ed  seedsj  and  ia  considered  by  Native  Practi- 
tioners a  most  valnable  medicine.  Iu  taste  it 
Bomewhat  r^embles  tbe  soap  nnt,  bnt  is 
more  acid,  less  bitter,  and  has  a  singalar 
pangency.  Its  qnalitiea  are  said  to  be 
deotntrarat,  detra^^ant  and  expeotonnt. 
It  is  oommonly  preRoribed  in  cases  of 
jaundice  and  other  biliary  derangements, 
and  is,  besides,  need  by  them  like  the  soap 
nnt,  for  washing  the  head.  The  small  leaves 
of  this  prickly  shmb  have  a  pleasant  acidity^ 
and  are  frequently  pnt  into  pepper  water, 
when  it  is  foand  necessary  to  keep  the 
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Aria  of 
Kikri 

Kochee-kaota, 
Bal ;  Riaul, 


Beno. 


Deo-Ehadir,  1 
Didriar,  uf  ] 
Alia,  Sl- 
Uudra, :  Yentn, 

A  yery  prickly  shrub  with  small 
flowers,  gradually  becoming  wbitiM]i,itgT 
iu  the  Peninsola,  Bengal,  Assam  and  De 
in  Uie  outer  hills,  to  8,000  and  occasio 
ly  4,000  &et,  np  to  near  the  Indus 
at  times  {band  on  tiie  banks  of  rii 
or  canals,  some  way  into  the  plauu— 
Jaffrey,  Drs.  Boxburghj  Voigt  and  J.L.S 
art,  M.  D. 

MIMOSA  SENSITIVA.  Linn.  P'; 
hwa-Chin.  The  Sensitive  Plants  a  natin 
Brazil  has  small  purple  flowers.  Theles 
are  sensitive  to  touch.  It  will  grov 
almost  any  situation  and  soil,  raised  tm 
from  seeds.  In  Tenaoserim,  where  "  |[vi 
flowers  prow  wild,"  near  deserted  habitnti 
the  pink  globular  heads  of  tlie  senai 
plant  may  be  often  serai  peeping  throogb 
grasB.  It  is  oalttvated  by  the  BarmesB.  1 
is  quite  naturalized.— £119.  Cye.  if«OK,JIi 
Ham.  Bnek.  Jaffrey. 

MIMULUS  CABDINALIS. 
Monkey  flower  |  Tlinbbte 

■  Those  plants  are  well  suited  for  floi 
borders,  tbe  colours  are  chiefly  Une,  red 
yellow,  easily  grown  from  seed  in  anygn 
soil,  it  takes  its  name  firom  Mi  mo,  aai 
the  seed  bearing  some  resemblance  toi 
face  of  a  monkey. — BiddM. 

MIMTJSOPS  DJSSEOTUS,  Sprens-^ 
of  Mimnsops  kaaki,  Linn. 
MIMUSOPS    BliENGI,  Lma,; 

The  Tree. 


Bakula,  Bna  Hmd  Saks. 


Kya-ya, 
Mugali  ntaro, 
Minjulu  ? 
TaiDdd, 
Bocul, 
Mnlearii 
Bholiari, 


Buslh. 
Can. 


DUK. 

Mahr. 
Hind. 


BakalaTna  b 

ELeagi,  HiiU 
Uoone  UaJgass,  Sw 
KesQra,  Si 
Maifhadam  inlTUa,Tl 
llajni^  toan^  • 
FogadanwDO.  7i 
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HIMUSOPS  HBXANDBUS. 


Ma^hadom  poo,  TaM- 
Foghads     „  Imt. 


The  Flower, 

Mnlsari  kaphool,  Hiss. 
Bacnla,  8a»s, 
Bidsorika  phoid,      Duk.  . 

This  oroamentol  flowering  tree  grows  in 
Ceylon,  thronghont  the  peninsnia  and  the 
north  <^  India,  in  Barmah,  Pega,  Tenasserim 
and  the  Molnccas.  In  the  Bombay  forests,  it 
is  mostly  found  as  a  calttTated  tree,  more 
rarely  wild  and  then  only  below  the  ghats. 
It  has  dark  evergreen  oblong  alternate 
leaves,  and  small  paie  brown  or  white  sweet 
Btiteliing  fragrant  flowera,  of  moderate  size, 
from  which  an  oil  ia  distilled.  Ite  flowers 
are  celebrated  in  the  Pnranas  and  even  placed 
amongst  the  flowers  of  the  hindoo  paradise. 
Krishna  is  said  to  have  fascinated  the  milk- 
maids of  Brindaban,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  by  playing  on  his  flute  beneath  a 
baknla  tree,  the  wood  is  sbvng.very  hard  and 
durable,  for  any  ordinuy  pnrpose,  serviceable 
for  bonses,  bat  not  used  in  ships  or  boats. 
The  berries  are  eaten  sometimes  by  the  poor. 
Burmese  ladies,  value  its  small  delicate  sweet- 
scented  blossomR,  which  they  string  in 
chaplets  for  the  head.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  61  and  it  is  estimated  to  last  50  years. — 
Drs.  Rozb.  Wiffht,  Gibson,  J.L.  Stewart,  Mason, 
Voigl,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862,  Madras  Ex.  Jur. 
Eeports,  Mr.  R.  Brown^  Thwaites,  Ains.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  1 58  Qen.  Med.  2bp.  p.  190,  Mr.  Mendis, 
Mr.  Bohde. 

HIHUSOPS  HEXAirDBUS,Boa)&. ;  W.Ic. 
The  Ti-eo. 

Kirni       Dt;K.  Mahr.  |  I*ala  maram 
Kivjun  HinO.  I  Pattai  „ 

Cbirt  Saxb.  I  Putachetta 

Faloo  SiaoH.  f  Pedda  pala 

The  Froit. 
Keemi  ka  pkal  |  Palay  pallam 

Cheerie  Sans.  |  Fala  poudoo 

This  large,  handsome  tree  grows  in  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Deocan, 
is  generally  planted  by  mahomedans ; 
grows  near  the  Godavery,  is  common  in 
Guzerat,  where  it  reaches  a  great  size,  but 
is  seldom  fotind  in  otber  of  the  Bombay  for- 
ests. The  wood  is  bard,  fine  grained,  rather 
sbvng,  and  much  used  for  sngar  mill  beams 
and  well-&ameB  in.  Gusenl^  and  where 
strength  and  tonghneaa  are  required.  A 
oabio  foot  weighs  lbs.  60  and  it  is  said  to 
last  1 0  to  70  years.  It  is  nsed  for  rolera, 
knobs,  handles  of  tools,  snob  as  chisels,  &c., 
and  other  articles  of  tnrneir ;  and,  in  G^lon, 
for  oil  presses,  bridges  and  bnildings.  The 
small  berries  aro  eateu  when  ripe,  are  nutri- 
tions and  palatable.  The  dried  £rnit  is  also 
occasionally  seen.  Dr».  B&xb.  Voigi.  Mason, 
Ainslie,  p.  ^29,  Biddelly  Irvine,  and  GUuoUt 
M.  K  J.  R.,  Mr.  Mendis.  Captain  Beddome. 
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MIMUSOPS  INDIOA,  A.  D.  C. ;  W.  Ic 
Paloo-gasB         SiXQH.  |  Palava  momm  Tah. 

This  valuable  tree  grows  very  abundantly 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  timber  is  extremely  hard,  and  strong, 
and  very  durable.  It  grows  in  Tiunevelly,  but 
its  felling  is  now,  there,  restricted  as  ic  is  in 
large  demand  by  the  Madras  Ordnance 
Department  for  gun  stocks.  Until  recently 
the  troo  was  extensively  cut  for  private  pur- 
poses. Thio.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  III.  p.  1 75,  Repoct 
Coiisei-vnior  of  Forests,  1850 — 60. 

MIMUSOPS  KAUKI,  Lmu. 


M.  dissecttu, 
„  hexandra, 

Kflhinai 
Obtuse  leaved 

mimusops 
Khiri 


Sprmg. 

Roxb. 

BCKQ. 

Eng. 
Hind. 


Achtas  duBoota, 
„  balata,  Aubl 

Kinii 
Kshirtki 
Manil  kara 
Boaaoo 


For. 
Itlued4, 

Rumph. 

Sans. 
Ualbal. 


The  root. 
Khirai  Lod'h.  Faw. 

This  middle  sized  tree  grows  in  Malabar, 

in  Northern  India,  the  Paujab,  the  Malay 
islands,  the  Moluccas  and  New  Holland.  At 
Ajmeer  and  Kotah,  the  tree  becomes  very 
large  and  handsome.  In  the  Dekhan,  also, 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  gene* 
rally  planted  in  groves.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained and  hard.  The  fruit,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  olive,  is  of  a  yellow  color  wfawi 
ripe,  after  the  raius,  and  contains  a  sweet 
clammy  juice,  eaten  chiefly  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  aromatic  aud  the  needs  yield 
medicinal  oil  obtainable  in  tolerably  large 
quantities  in  somu  parts  of  the  country.  Jxl 
Bnnnab,  this  dried  fruit  is  oooasionally  se^ 
among  the  Chinese,  brought  from  Singapore. 
In  the  Panjab,  the  powdered  seed  is  applied 
in  ophthalmia,  aud  the  root  is  officinal  in  Aus- 
tralia, its  north-east  coast  is  Avell  wooded, 
chiefly  with  the  Mimusops  kauki,  trees  of 
which  are,  there,  often  60  feet  high  and  3 
in  diameter. — Voigi,  Dr.  Irvine  s  Med.  Top.  of 
Ajvieer^  p.  190,  Drs.  Riddell,  Mason  and  J.  L. 
Stewart ;  MacgilHvray's  Voyaae,  y<A.  I.  p.  106. 

MIN,  or  Meen.    Tam.  A  fish. 

MINA,  Hind.  Gracnla  religiosa.  Lwn. 

MINA,  See  India,  Meeua,  Mimih. 

MINA,  a  valley  near  Meoea. 

MINA  BAZAAK,  an  exhibition. 

MJNAGAHA  an  ancient  ci^  on  ilie  Indus 
river,  the  chief  site  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Fartluau  kings  of  the  Punjab.  Its  position 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  geo- 
graphers from  D'Anville  to  Poltinger. 
Sindh  being  conquered  by  Omar,  general  of 
the  (Abhasi)  caliph  Al-Mansoor  the  name 
of  Minagara  was  changed  to  Mansoora  nne 
viUe  celcbro  but  lo  riTOffe^drwi  dn  Sind  oa 
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Mehran,  "Ptolcmee  fait  nasai  mention  cte 
cette  ville;  mais  on  la  deplaoant,"  Ac, 
P'Anville  places  it  about  26  ®,  bat.  not  bo 
liigh  as  TTIng  Bc^,  whose  tables  make  it 
26  °  40'.  General  Cnnningham  has  little 
doabt  that  Minngara,  handed  down  to  ns  b^ 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  the  Sami- 
n^piraofthc  yadn  Jliareja,  whose  chronicles 
claim  Senristtian  as  their  ancient  posspssion, 
and  in  aJl  probability  was  tJio  strong-hold 
(nagara)  of  Sambos,  tho  opponent  of  AIox- 
aader.  On  every  consideration,  he  is  inclined 
to  place  it  on  the  Kite  of  Sohwan.  Vincent, 
in  liis  translation  of  tho  Pei-iplus,  enters  fnlly 
and  witli  groat  judgment  upon  this  point, 
rising  every  authority,  Arrian.  Ptolemy,  Al- 
Biruni,  Edrisi, D' Anville,. and De  laRochette. 
He  has  a  note  (2G  p.  336,  Vol.  I.)  wliioh  is 
conclosive,  could  he  have  applied  it.  "Al- 
Biran  [equi  distant]  between  Debeil  and 
Mansara.  D'Anville  also  says :  "  de  Mansora 
a  la  villo  nommoo  Biran,ln  distance  est  iudi- 
qnee  de  quinze  parasangea  dans  Abnlfeda," 
who  fixes  it,  on  the  aatliority  of  Aba-Behan 
(snmamad  Al-Birani  from  his  birtli-placc), 
at  26  o  40*.  Gayni,  or  Gajni,  is  one  of 
tlie  ancient  uames  of  Cambey  (the  port  of 
Balabbipoora,}  the  ruius  of  which  are  about 
three  miles  from  the  modern  city.  Other 
sources  indicate  that  these  princes  held 
possessions  in  the  southern  oontinent  of 
India,  as  well  as  in  the  Sanrashtra  pt-n- 
insula.  _  Filatilpoor  Paton,  on  the  Goda- 
very,  ia  mentioned,  which  tradition  as- 
serts to  be  the  city  of  Deogir;  but  which, 
after  many  year's  research,  General  Cun- 
ningham dtHC(»vered  iu  Saui*ashtra,  it  being 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Knndnla.  In 
after  times,  when  succeeding  dynasties  held 
tho  title  of  Bbalaci^rae  though  tlie  capital 
was  removed  inland  to  Anhalwarra  Pntnn, 
they  still  lield  possession  of  the  western 
shore,  and  Gambay  continued  tho  chief  port. 
These  invaders  were  Soythic,  and  in  all 
probability  a  colony  from  the  Parthian  king, 
dom,  which  was  established  in  sovereignty 
cn  the  Indus  in  the  second  century,  having 
their  capital  at  Sami-nagara,  where  the  an- 
cient Tadu  ruled  for  agen,  the  Minagara  of 
Arrian,  and  the  Mankir  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers. It  was  by  this  route,  through  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
that  the  various  hordes  o£  Qeto  or  Jit,  Hun, 
Camari,  Catti,  Uacwabana,  Balla  andAswa- 
ria,  liad  peopled  this  peatnsala,  leaving  tnuses 
still  visible.  The  period  is  also  remHrkable, 
when  these  and  other  Scythic  hordes  were 
simultaneously  abandoning  higher  Asia  for 
the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  the  warm 
plains  of  Hindusthan.  From  the  first  to  the 
^Ul  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Tarious 
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records  exist  of  these  irruptions  from 
north.  Gibbon,  quoting  De  Gaigoes,  nc 
tlons  one  in  tlio  second  century,  whifehfii 
permanently  in  tho  Sanrashtra  peninaoU;  i 
the  latter  from  original  authorities,  descnii 
another  of  the  Geto  or  Jit,  atvled  byt 
Chinese  Ya-chi,  in  the  North  of  ludu.  £ 
the  authority  directly  in  point  is  tint 
Cosmas,  snrnamed  Indopleostes,  who  wu 
India  during  the  reign  of  Justiuian,  snd  lb 
of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chioese  djiw 
of  Leam.  Cosmas  had  visited  GaUiiii,iKl 
Balhara  kinurdom ;  and  he  mentirau  tbei 
telites,  or  White  Hun,  under  their  kingGol 
as  being  established  on  the  Indus  at  tiLten 
period  of  the  invasion  of  Balabhipoon.  ( 
neral  Cuiininghflm  identifies  Uinast 
with  modernThatta— TwI'c  Be^adkm  Vd 
p.  217. 

MINAH,  also  written  Meena  andlOi 
one  of  the  ancient  I'aces  occupying  lat 
Many  of  these  ancient  tribes  are  addicted 
rol^eiy,  dacoity  and  thnggea  Anoij 
others  may  be  named  tho  ^dowreah,  an 
ber  tribe,  of  t-he  north  weefc  of  India. 
Beriah  and  Minab,  roUwr  tribes  in  Cell 
India,  the  AUiang,  a  robber  tribs 
western  India.  Tlia  Wnddar,  a  robber  t 
on  the  nothern  frontier  of  CuDan.  ' 
Takirikar,  a  robber  tribe  in  the  Dekhu.' 
Pardhi,  Bhowra  a  robber  tribe  of  Kband 
and  Borar.  Tho  Wusaweh  a  robber  trib( 
GuKernt.  The  Bhar  a  robber  tribe  of 
Bombay  presidency.  And  the  G^ar, 
large  class  of  child  stealers  in  tfaevalb 
the  Nerbuddnh.    See  Meena. 

MINAHASSA.  Menado  and  K&matD 
province  of  Minahassa  lie  directly  oppo 
each  other  on  the  West  and  East  ddes  of 
KorthEastent  peninsula  of  the  large  and 
island  of  Oclobes,  and  are  open  to  fore 
trade.  Menado,  the  capital  of  MiaahaH 
situated  on  a  lai^  and  beantifal  bay  on 
west  side  of  the  northerly  promontnrj 
Celebes,  in  I«  30'.  N.  Lat.  and  m* 
East  Long.  Greenwich,  according  to 
chronometers  of  the  barque  Sumatni,  ( 
1S43),  according  to  Horsbui^h  in  134° 
East  Long,  and  wjcording  to  Norrie  135^ 
Cacao,  is  cultavatod  in  the  high  lands, 
mostly  on  ihe  coasts.  The  plautationa  ( 
are  even  now  considerable,  and  this  bn 
of  industry  only  requii-es  not  to  be  im 
by  any  ob^acles,  in  order  to  be  still  fori 
mtended.  It  fi>rma  a  large  ingrediwtt  is 
trade,  and  furnishes  many  petty  traders^ 
liieir  daily  bread,  not  to  speak  ^  b 
owners  for  whom  the  cultivation  of  tiie  0 
afibrds  the  only  subsistence.  Tb«  prep 
tion  of  this  prodact  here  differs  from  (Iw 
the  West  Indies:  1^00  to  2,000  pied 
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i5  pounds  aro  yearly  prodnced  ;  tho  prices 
iry  EODcli,  being  from  50  io  75  floi  ins. 
Tbe sulphur  Lake  Lionono^  is  situated  near 
leucgory  Lahendong.    Half  way  between 
irougsong  and  Lohcndong  the  sulphur  is 
^aerred   exuding  from  the  ground,  and 
I  the    leftf    are  several  eulphnreona 
pvslies.      Everything     here    is  barren 
rude,      and    nature      waste  and 
spitablc.    From  the  height  at  the  back 
pgory  Labendong,  tai-ning  to  the  west 
,  behold,  on  both  sides  of  theKorey  monn- 
the  sea  io  tho  difitance, — on  the  right, 
exposing   ifs   full   dimeueions,— at 
feet  the  negory  Lahendong, — at  yonr 
ik  lake  Lienong  about  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
erence,  formed  by  the  monntnins  To- 
,Lingkoan,  Kasnratan, — and  Tempusn, 
yon.    The  glittering  of  the  waters  of 
I  lake  boneath  is  exceedingly  beautifnl 
iriog,  from  the  volcanic  action,  different 
Krs.    On  the  sides  and  at  yonr  fett  yon 
tbo  sulphur  and  the  hot- water  boiling  np 
a  the  ground,  the  last  at  a  heat  of  200  ° 
^  °  JTab.  so  that  in  two  minntes  an  egg 
gr  be  boiled  in  it.   On  the  other  side  of 
lake,  the  aspect  of  natnre  is  of  a  more 
afic  character,  the  hot  water  runs  from 
walla  and  shore  into  the  lake,  but  it  I'a 
»  lower  temperature  than  tliafe  on  the 
ttside.     A  boiling  sulphur  pool,  thirty 
iin  diameter,  first  arrests  attention.  It 
a  temperature  of  140°,  Fah.  while  all 
rod  there  is  nothing  but  desolation  and 
ing  water,  this  is  the  place  where  the 

tt  de  Vidua  lost  his  life  in  bis  zeal  for 
iration.  Not  listening  to  the  advice  of 
natives  aronnd  him,  he  fell  into  tho 
ing  mnd.  It  is  remarkable  fbat  in  tho 
imference  of  30  or  40  feet  different 
nee  of  heat  were  found,  135,*  171, 
,®  and  lower,  165*.  Tho  volcanic 
Btion  near  this  lake  is  east  and  west, 
the  earthquakes  there  are  felt  in  tlie 
B  direction.  The  lake,  is  1 0  feet  deep, 
an  outlet  through  the  district  Bonder, 
near  tho  negory  Tinji  forms  a  most 
itiful  cnscaHc.  In  the  lake  Lionong, 
iifferent  kinds  of  fish  are  found,  viz., 

r»  getegole,  sayo  lumnlontik,  komo 
the  largest  kind  of  eels,  and  also  a 
liber  of  wild  ducks  and  other  water 
|L  At  noon  the  thermomotor  was  75  ° 
k  According  to  Professor  Bikmoro 
I  is  found  in  great  quantities  in 
mm.  It  occurs  over  all  the  northern 
losula  from  tho  Minahassa  south  to  the 

rins  of  Palas.  Tavernier  also  relates 
Celebes  or  Macassar  produced  gold 
k  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  rivers,  where 
fowls    among  tho  land.— Tavemtci-'* 


MINDAgfj<l]W>i>  '* 

Travels  p.  156.  Pi^ofts^^r  T<!!n>iorii.  Juurnat 
Ind.  Arch,  from  theTj<hh,  1/1  vfr  NinlinuU 
.  Jndie7  ij.4e-Veel  b'vf:  1,  n,-  ,Y.  !  :,fh 
I  deel  I  hh.  306.  A  f'J^'n'h-c  -d  Minn/nis^H, 
hi/ M,  A.  F.  Van  Siirc-iift  nl'^f  /.  in  Ji'io:  "j 
IheLul  Arch.  FoL  n.  X".  XIL  Vcc  ISiH, 
p.  833. 

MINA-KAR.  Hind,  Knamelling  on  mlvBr, 
Vitreoos  masses  of  colours  for  enattols  flro 
employed  by  tho  "minafcap,*'  An  oriamcllcr  on 
silver,  &C.  TIio  colcttaii^ltra  principally 
green  and  bine,  salts  «f  iftm  And  copper 
diffused  through  vitreona  lAitttHr ;  a  yolltuv- 
ish  color  a^so  is  produce  i3  hy  lithnrKc  TTio 
mann&ictnre,  consists  i)i  fnkiiig  n  ^^iU'LT  or 
metal  vase,  having  the  patfcm  of  krivcri  nt* 
flowers  worked  on  it  in  ii-lief  and  fillini''  lliu 
hollows  with  enamel  in  ft  nu  lled  stuk.  Tho 
colors  exhibited  aro  binc,  ^iiit  n  :nul  ii'<l. 
art  of  making  this  m;fk>ri;ii,  iw  known  iit 
Lahore,  Mooltan  and  otlicv  \<]iiixw.—ro":<.-Il 
Handbook. 

MINAK,  Malay.  Oil.  llinajc  chaii|5ko. 
Clove  oil.  Minak  jarak,  Caatftitoil.  'Uioaic 
kalnpa  also  Afinak  Nxsjc*  Q^p^m^t 

MINAR,  Pens.,  a  r^Sttrii^  a  mCetjne  at 
other  building.  Char>ttdaftr,  a  building  lusidd 
the  town  of  Hyderabad.    Sec  Knfub  Mitiu*, 

SriNAN,  StAUY,  Fr.iiilanr!  iiijie. 

MIN  CHKNNAY,  Tam  ,  L-f^li  m,-. 

MINCOPI,  Tho  ponplo  ori^npyin^,-  (]|& 
Andaman  islands.  Tlmy  nro  f-l;il(ul  in  rthnot- 
ing  fish,  manage  their  ciirirus  "  til,  ^miiI  nre 
fond  of  singing  and  danu-inj^,  TUcy  (ako  littlo 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil  a^d  nm  igiiornnb 
of  the  art  of  working  in  mctfilH.  Tljt-y  mako 
their  canoes  by  holtowinj;  itut^  tlio  fnmka  nf 
trees  by  means  of  fire. — Laiham''B  JDceeripHw 
Ethnoloff?/.    See  Miukopi. 

MINDANAO,  isin  J^^o  39"  K.,  long. 
125  o  18*  B.  Tho  hl¥^  *F  this  large 
island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  taany  amaU 
tribes  of  Papuans,  but  tliose  only  wbo  mida 
near  tho  north  east,  whon.^  there  are  ser^Ml 
Spanish  settlomonts.  are  kimwTi  toBurnpentis. 
The  chief  tribes  of  the  ru'vtli  nrc  cnMt-d  res- 
pectively Dumaga,  T(i!,'iibn]i--y,  Jliilann, 
andlfanabo,  but  very  lit tlu  is  known  cnri- 
coming  them,  except  that,  in  crmimort  with 
the  other  mountain  Paipnane  of  Minthirnno, 
they  aro  comparatively  innfTpnfnvo.  Tha 
great  islands  of  Mtndfinao,  Fnlfuvnng,  Aod 
the  Snlu  Gronp  of  UIq4s<  forming;  ^0 
Ronthom  limits  of  (3ttt  l^ilippine  AivhX^ 
pclago,  contain  many  nations  and  tnbo 
speaking  many  langnagt^  of  which  littl«  hna 
been  published.  Mr.  Crawfnrrt  on  the  in- 
formation given  by  Mr,  Pnlrymplo,  informs 
us  that  even  in  the  HtHr  ^rnup  uFlTn'  Suln 
islands,  a  great  many  dillVront  lau^ru^^cR  ^iru 
spoken,  and  he  gives  A  ehoct  sppcimon  jof  8fp ' 
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words  of  one  of  those  moat  cnrrent.  Min-  I 
danao  is  the  enRtern  base  of  the  Philippine, 
and  FalawasR  the  western.  This  island ! 
is  275  miles  long  by  39.  It  was  form- 
erly subject  to  the  Snlu.  The  southero 
chain  of  islands  ii^  throughoat,  the  great  sea 
of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Arohipel^^,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  to  term  itPiratania,  includ- 
ing nnder  that  name  Mindanao,  Solo,  and 
the  crowd  of  other  islands  extending  from 
Mindanao,  to  the  N.  E.,  coast  of  Borneo  and 
oeparating  the  Mindoro  from  the  Solo  aea. 
— Earl's  Archipelago.  Tke  BrUish  World  in 
&ie  East  RUchiey  Vol.  11.^  p.  iii.  See  India, 
Fapna,  Salibaboo  islands,  Serangani  islands, 
Snlu  Archipelago ;  Tonking. 

MINDHAL,  HrND.  Bandia  dnmetomm. 

MINDOHO,  an  island  lying  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  S.  W.  Coaat  of  Luzon,  being 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  Ne- 
grito race  who  are  residing  in  the  island  are 
c(^ng^ega^ed  in  a  mountainous  di-strict,  called 
Bengan,  where  they  live  on  friendly  termg 
with  the  Mangnianes  or  wild  tribes  of  the 
brown  race,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded 
although  very  little  intercourse  subsist-s  be- 
tween them.  The  Mindoro  sea  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.,  sido  by  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Bor- 
neo. It  is  much  resorted  to  by  British  sperm 
whalers  who  obtain  entire  cargoes  there. 
Mindoro  Strait  is  27  to  33  miles  wide.  The 
Mangnianes  are  a  mild  bnt  illnsed  people, 
they  are  so  little  advanced  in  civilization, 
that  European  visitors,  who  have  not  had 
opportnnitaes  of  personal  communication 
with  the  Bangano  often  leave  the  island, 
with  the  impression  that  they  are  only  a  more 
sarage  variety  of  the  same  race.— JJ/c/^Hiore 
Crawford.  Earl.  Wallace.  See  India,  Lafoan. 
Papuans. 

MINE  a  river  in  Bnrmah. 

MINB-DE  PLOMB  NOIR,  alsoPlomb-de 
Mine,  also  Potelot,  Fr.  Blacklcad. 

MINBR^Ii  SUBSTANCES,  nsefol  in  the 
artt),  and  applicable  for  peraonal  ornament 
as  gems,  are  very  nnmerous  in  South  Eas- 
tern Asia.  Colours,  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom, are  procurable  in  Southern,  Indi*  from 
the  following  places  : — 

Alnmioa  ooloared  with  madder  lake,  prepared  from 
the  mnigeatli  or, 

...Chtnglepttt. 

...Oanjkm. 
...Hills  oeer  Salem, 
...Hills  near  Caddapah. 
...Chingleput. 
..  Neilgherry  Hillg. 
...Hillp  near  Siilem, 


MINERAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Deep  yellow  ochre  (oommoa  in  the  basare  oflbd^ 
Flesh  coloured  ochre,      ...oear  Salem. 
Indian  red,  ...Hitls  netf  ChinghiiBL 

Iron  Band,  ...Bimlipatam. 
Lavender  coloured  ochre,  ...Bangalore. 
Light  red  ochre  (prepu^ 

from  the  yellow  ochre)  ..  Nattnm  Hill. 
Orange    oohre,  (made 
fVxmi  the  yellow  ochre 
by  heat),  ...near  Caddapah. 

Pale  yellow  ochre,  ..  .in  Nnttnm  Hills. 

Peroxide  of  manganese   ...Mahratta  Coaatiy. 


Plumbago  or  black  lead 

Pace  coloured  ochre, 
Purple  ocbm. 


^.Tudanagnnn  GabMU 

TraTUKore. 
...BangaloBB. 
...Hills  near 

...Neilgherry  Billi. 
...near  Salen. 
...Chinglepnt. 

...Salem. 
...Bimltpatam. 


Raw  nmber, 
Baw  aiemia, 
Bomao  ochre, 

Salmon  coloured  ochre, 

Silvery  white  kaolin, 

Ultramarine  prepared 

from  the  lajns  lazali,     ...from  Bombay. 

VenetiBn  red,  ...in  the  Bannin 

Warm  stone  coloured  oohre,...near  Cbii^lepst' 

White  oohre  or  porcelain 
earth,  .  ...Bangalote. 

TaicniKOPOLT. 


Pink  and  coloretl 
Copper,  iron  or 
meUds. 


Torietiei  of  gypanm — 

Ootatoor. 
Do.   of  shell  marble. 
Tonrmalino. 

Anthracite     and  stone 
clay  (black). 


Cahbat;  Bed  op  Su^a  j  Godatbbt;  BAJiaimi 

K.  ClRCARS. 

Flint.  noapstooe. 

Bloodstone.  Dolomite  or  pry 

Onyx.  neiian  limenoDe. 

Agate.  White  fttopw. 

Cornelian.  FrecMnu  do.  dM 

Calcedony.  dtte. 

Cot's  eye.  Aiitimonj. 

Jasper,  Plnmbsgn. 

Opal.  Iron  and  other 
Plasma. 


Bnbia  tinctoria, 

Antwerp  red, 
Bnmt  rienna, 
Bright  yellow  ochre 
Brown  ochre, 
Cologne  brown 
Cream  coloured  ochre. 
Dark  shade  of  grey  oobre...Nattam  Hills. 
Park  ambre,  ...Neilgherry  Hillf. 


Bella  BT. 
many 


Iron  ore   a  great 
varieties. 

Near  HalliaL 

Lead. 
Sine 

Antimony. 

Gold — near  Dammol. 

Soapetone. 

Magnesite. 

White  granular  limestone 
monntMn  range  of  hills. 
Dolomite. 


Litbogi^hic  mrUM 
Whetstones  and 
Kne  gypsnm  at 
BfoiblesaiOho^i 
lAeroo  attdltefl' 
— fine  white 
marble  —  ydl9% 
green,  dark  grt* 
pink,  parfte.  * 
black  aad  gicf. 
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81LE11. 

TenetUui  talo,  (green) — 

I'uckHiiaQdo. 
Seqwotlne  do. 
Adalaria  and  white  fels- 
par— Yerrapaddy. 
Oni^tM,  fiok  and  gnem. 
Honatone  w  chart. 
Jaapar. 

Octoliedra]  iroa  ore. 


Oameta. 

RabyiSai^luroiEmerald ; 

Topu. 
Conmdtimand  emery,  4 

or  ft  -Fftrietiei. 
Magneeite ;  BfMpatooe. 
Cbromate  of  irou ;  lioge* 
settc  irou  ore. 


COIMBXTOBK. 


Gold  Hand,  S  or  4  milea 
West  ofDevalee  near 
the  top  of  tbe  karlwor 
gbBt. 

Roolc  oTfetal. 

Emer7,  2  or  S  kinds. 

Copper, 

Soapetone. 


Beryl  or  aqoa  marina 
with  its  matrix  of 
oleavelandilei  Kwgaj- 
vm. 

Conindam — red,  bine  and 

yellowish  green. 
Garnets. 

8appliiTQ,rabyaiid  topaz, 
said  to  be  found  along 
with  tbe  corundum. 

Also,  in  many  parte  of  India,  Ceylon,  Bnr- 
miJi,  tbe  Malay  peninsala  and  the  islands  of 
tbe  ArohipekgD» 

Iron  ores. 
Copper  ore*. 
Tin  ores. 

Lead. 
Aulimony. 
Gold  ore. 
Manganese. 
Silver  ore. 
Plnmbago. 
Cool. 

Limestones. 
Marbles. 
Building  atooea. 
GiBoites. 
Slates. 
Fire-clay, 
Millstones. 
Comodom. 
Garnet. 
Bnby. 
Topai. 

Mineral  samples  of  copper  are  known  to 
occur  in  17  or  18  difi'erent  localities  of 
Boutbern  India,  in  the  forms  of  green  car- 
bonate and  grey  aod  lirer  colored  ores,  bat 
the  metal  baa  never  been  traced  to  good 
veins  or  nests.  The  green  and  liver  colored 
oxides  of  copper  are  said  to  occnr  in  Knrnool, 
Gaddapah  and  Nellore.  The  Copper  Moun- 
tain, i^Uarf  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  cop- 
per, thongh  it  is  are  rich  Hsamatitic  Iron 
ores. 

Hewar  is  rich  in  metals;  Mysore  has  iron 
ore,  and  Gonindttm,  in  abnnduico. 

Belaolustan  ia  rich  in  mino^  prodnc- 
tivDSi  G(^per,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  sulphar, 
and  alnm,  aboand  in  varions  parts  while 
common  salt  is  too  plentiful  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  vegetation.  On  the  high  road 
from  Kelat  to  Kuoh  Gnudara  is  a  range  of 
bills,  from  which  red  salt,  is  extracted. 
Snlpbiir  and  alum  ftre  to  be  had  at  the 


Betpphir*. 

Turquoise. 

Emerald. 

Avautorine. 

Rook  crystal. 

CairDgorom. 

Amethyst. 

Coral. 

Calcedony. 

Salplmr. 

Onyx. 

Ochres. 

Blood  etono. 

iiartba. 

Cats  eye. 

Clays. 

Pi-ase. 

Kaolin. 

Pktina. 

Lime. 

Cornelian. 

Pamioo. 

Agate. 

Gypsum. 

Jaoynth, 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Pearl. 

Mica. 

Uother  of  Feorl 

Asbestos. 

Amber. 

Talc. 

Diamond. 

Seleaite. 

Topaz. 

Petroleum. 

ToBvmaline. 

Fullers  Earth. 

Lapis  lasnlL 

UwlKarth. 

CinaamwL  stone 

MINERAL  SPB1NG8.  . 

same  place.  Ferrier  saw  quantities  of 
white  and  grey  marble  in  tbe  mountains  to 
the  westward  of  Noosbky,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  prized  by  lAie  Belnch. 

Chinese  authors  asserii  that  there  are 
between  fonr  and  five  hundred  monntains 
in  the  empire  whieh  prodnce  copper, 
and  that  there  are  npwards  of  three 
thousand  which  prodnce  iron.  Gold  and  silver 
xnioesabonnd,  but  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment discourages  their  being  worked.  The 
mines  of  tbe  province  o£  Kwei-chow  supply 
all  the  mercury  used  for  the  manu&cture  of 
TermilioD,  and  there  are  mines  producing 
lead,  tin,  and  calamine,  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Mining  in  ^neral  is  discouraged 
by  the  emperor.  Coal  was  nsed  very  early 
in  China  as  fuel ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Dn 
Halde  as  black  stones  dng  out  of  the 
mountains,  which  stones  bnm  when  kind- 
led, and  are  nsed  by  many  persons  in  pre- 
ference to  wood,  of  which  there  is  abund- 
ance. It  is  found  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south,  and  pi-obably  might  bo  had  in 
nearly  every  province  in  the  empire.  At 
Shaog-hae,  it  has  been  nsed  on  ,  board 
Government  steamera ;  in  this  district  it 
resembles  cannel  coal ;  it  is  to  be  bad  also 
at  Canton.  Le  Compte  assures  us  that 
there  is  not  any  country  better  supplied 
with  coal  than  China,  and  he  particularizes 
the  provinces  of  Shan-se,  Sheil-se,  and  Chih- 
le.  Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  I.  p. 
424-425. — Madras  Exhibition  Juries'  Reports. 

MINERAL  ACIDS.  The  Indian  method 
of  preparing  these  is  as  yet  imperfect  and 
the  manufacture  is  condncted  on  a  small 
scale,  only  ia  snch  large  cities  as  Lahore, 
Amritsar,  <!kc.,  th^  is  a  factory  also  in 
Kaslmair. 
MINERAL  OILS.  See  Oil.  / 
MINERAL  PITCH.  See  Asphalte. 
MINERAL  SPRINGS  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia.  The 
succeeding  list,  has  no  pretension  to  being 
any  thing  more  than  a  catalogue  but  in- 
cludes, it  is  hoped,  most  of  the  mineral 
sources  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  of 
which  accounts  have  been  published.  The 
names  attached  to  the  notices  have  foetn 
added ;  generally  they  are  those  of  the  dis- 
coverers, or  rather  deecribers ;  but  in  some 
instances  of  the  analysers  of  the  waters. 
Some  springf),  saclr  as  the  Monghyr  Seeta. 
knnd,  have  been  so  long  known,  that  it 
is  uncertain  who  the  original  describers 
were.  Capt.  Sherwill  gives  information  about 
the  Rajmahal  and  Bheerbhoom  springs, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  about  those  in  Knlloo,  Dr. 
Fleming  the  ones  in  the  Salt  Range,  and 
Mr.  A.  1  onng  those  in  Si^  ^^9^  Sand- 
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era  gave  valaable  information  and  much  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Maps  in  the  Qnarter 
Master  General,  the  Snrveyor  General,  the 
records  of  the  Foreign  Office  and.  Medical 
Board  Offices.  Petrolenm  wells  have  been 
included  in  the  list,  as  they  are  of  some  com- 
mercial ralne,  although  they  perhaps  cannot 
properly  be  called  mineral  springs,  and  their 
medicinal  nse,  which  is  known  to  the  Na- 
tives of  India,  is  also  now  almost  abandoned 
except  in  some  cntaneons  affeotions.  The 
districts  richest  in  mineral  waters  appear 
to  be  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  a  district 
aronnd  Hazareebangh  stretching  in  (almost 
every  direction  for  about  130  miles,  in  many 
places  literally  teeming  with  hot  springs, 
the  npper  part  of  the  Jallnnder  Doab,  or 
rather  the  hills  beyond  its  Northern  bound- 
ary, the  Salt  Bange,  and  Northern  and 
Western  Sind ;  next  is  the  Concan,  and, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
foregoing,  the  peninsula  of  Gazerafc.  The 
deficiency  of  mineral  soorcesin  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and 
ifaronghont  the  great  central  trap  formation, 
is  remarkable.  The  known  spring  are 
found  at  every  elevation,  from  within  high 
Tvater  mai-k  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet.  More 
than  half  of  those  in  the  following  Table 
are  thermal  springs.  The  most  frequent 
of  all  appear  to  be  the  hot  springs 
without  any  very  strong  mineral  impregna- 
tion, which  are  so  abundant  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  in  the  Hazaree- 
baugh  districts,  in  some  parts  of  the  Him- 
alaya, in  the  Concan,  also  in  Sind,  where, 
as  in  many  other  places,  an  impregnation 
with  carbonala  of  lime  is  common.  One  or 
two  such  have  been  fbnnd  in  Bajpootana  and 
the  Deocan.  The  sulphurous  springs, 
appear  to  be  p^tiy  equally  diffused :  several 
in  Hazareebaugh,  some  in  the  Nerbudda, 
some  in  the  Concan  and  Gazerat,  some  in 
Sind  and  the  Salt  Bange,  many  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  Jallunder  Doab,  Only  one  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
(Chittoor  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this,) 
md  no  true  one  in  Tenasserim.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  thermal.  The  Saline 
springs  are  chiefly  found  in  Sind  and  in 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Panjab;  they 
usually  contain  common  salt  with  some  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  small  quantities  of  other 
salts,  when  they  are  not  simply  brine.  Traces 
of  iodine  are  found  near  Kangra.  Through- 
ont  Rajpootana  and  in  some  parfs  of  the 
Punjab,  the  wells  are  abundantly  impregnat- 
ed with  soda.  Some  of  the  springs  in 
Xemaon  contain  mineral  impregnations,  but 
pparcely  to  an  extent  to  be  considered  saline. 
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Scarcely  any  strong  saline  ones  are  tbemil 
The  few  thermal  saiinee  are  chiefly  edt 
careoos,  and  one  or  two  silicioas.  Tbci 
appears  to  be  a  general  deficiency  of  Gh^ 
beates,  and  there  is  no  one  district  ia  ir\Bm 
they  have  been  foand  more  freqaentlj 
another,  unless  the  onter  raoges  of 
Himalaya ;  the  wells  in  tiie.  Keilgfaenii 
are  said  often  to  faave  a  trace  of  iron.  Ha 
of  the  Indian  obalybeates  are  thenui,  a 
none  of  those  known,  except  that  ^fl 
beautiful   spot  Nagcooda,   appear  to  b 
strong   ones  ;  but  it  is  diffioaU  to  np 
pose,  especially  with  re/orence  to  there  iii 
iug  no  want  of  iron  in  India,  thatothermli 
ces  of  this  descriptiou  and  of  more  poirafi 
virtues  will  not  be  discovered.  It  is  nud  At 
there  are  many  nndesoribed  chalybettui 
the  Himalayas.    The  Mnrree  hills  costui 
scarcely  any,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thit  A 
one  at  Chnmba,  may  prove  of  value.  ItJi 
much  to  be  regretted  tliat  none  of  the  agn 
able  acidulous  carbonated  waters,  sucli 
SeltsserSiConunonly  calledSeltser  watv.vti 
are  abundant  in  some  parts  tjt  Qenm 
have  been  found  in  India,  where  they  woi 
be  so  grateful.    Some  of  the  thermal  sptuj 
as  the  Seetakund,  at  Monghyr,  the  wi 
of  which  is  highly  prized  and  often  etni 
on  long  voyages,  are  probably  slightly  d 
bonat«d,  and  observers  talk  of  Indian  spiii 
effervescing,  for  instance  the  so-c^ed  chi 
beate  at  Bangalore.    When,  howerw,  M 
considered,  that  almost  all  strongly  caH 
nated  springs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  I 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extinct  Toli 
noes,  lis  in  Auvergoe,  the  ^ine  ProTina 
the  Caucasus,  or  nrar  active  ones  as  at  Iidl 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  III 
Hot  springs  are  not  necessarily  indieiA 
volcanic  action ;  they  are  most  comnoa 
points  of  great  displacement  of  strata,  or 
the  junction  of  stratified  and  unstnfit 
rocks.    Though  considering  the  Loooar  I 
volcanic,    many   observers  could  not  i 
cover  scoria  or  lava,  but  it  appears  I 
Dr.  Bradly  in  1851  found  both.  8m 
paper  by  Dr.  Bnist  in   Trans.  Bom 
Geogr.  Society.    He  collected  a  larfp 
of  th^mal  springs,  and  oonneets  tiieia  « 
volcanic  agency.  By  analogy,  some  migU 
expected  to  be  found  in  Arracan,  or  is 
Pegu  and  Tenasserim  Provinces,  tin  i 
being,  and  the  other  two  bmng  nearly,  indl 
ed  in  the  belt  of  volcanic  action  thsifl 
up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  B«)e^'1 
minating  iu  Barren  Isltuid  and  the  madTtl 
noes.    In  the  great  majority  of  inattffl 
they  have  only  been  regarded  by  the 
of  the  country  as  emanations  of  the 
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ever  there  is  a  hot  aprtng,  there  is  prettj 
Bate  to  be  ft  temple,  visited  by  pilgrims. 
Many  hare,  however,  been  ased  medicinally. 
Some  of  those,  which  appear  to  be  most 
resorted  to,  for  their  healing  virtnes,  are  the 
springs  at  Malacca,  those  at  Souah,  near 
Delhi,  where  considerable  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  bathers, 
at  Mannee  Karn,  and  at  the  Lukkee  Pass. 
All  of  them  are  thermal,  and  except  Munnee 
Knrn,  are  sniph matted,  and  natives  bare  nn- 
donbtedly  faith  in  them  in  certain  cases- 
Such  springs  might  easily  at  a  small  expense 
be  made  more  extensirefy  useful  to  natives. 
Earopeans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever 
made  a  fair  trial  of  any  of  the  mineral  springs 
of  India.  Mr.  Ludlow  in  1826,  suggested  that 
the  wells  at  Sonah  should  be  made  use  of 
for  European  soldiers.  Dr.  Murray  attempt- 
ed in  1843-44,  to  employ  the  sul- 
phuretted and  chalybeate  springs  in  the 
TftUey  below  Landoar  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invalids  at  that  sanatarium,  but  he  never 
jnet  with  the  aapport  he  deserved,  and  the 
situation  of  the  sptings  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hot  and  confined  Uiough  picturesque  valley, 
was  a  very  important  omtaole  to  success. 
In  1846  they  were  found  all  but  abandoned, 
^faat  more  attempts  of  the  kind  have  not 
been  made,  that  springs  of  as  high  virtue 
as  those  80  prized  in  Europe,  should  have 
been  neglected,  must  no  doubt  bea^matter 
of  surprise  to  people  who  have  not  visited 
India,  or  to  foreigners,  to  whom  ofallbntthe 
poorer  classes  a  visit  to  a  bath  is  a  yearly  ne- 
cessity, and  to  Germans,  who  publish  annu- 
ally some  30  new  works  on  their  watering- 
places,  bat  not  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
.  many  practical  difficulties  to  be  contended 
with  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  however, 
generally  known  in  Europe,  nor  indeed  in 
^dia,  that  mineral  spiings  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Bast.  Above  100  separate 
localises  have  been  ascertained  within  the 
bounds  of  Britishlndia.  There  are  hot  springs 
in  Ladak,  Kepal,  and  Sikkim ;  at  Uchebul  in 
Casbmeer,  and  hot  sulphur  springs  near  Ra- 
jourie,  in  Qoolab  Sing's  territory.  The 
mere  absence  of  strong  ingredients  in  the 
water,  as  in  the  Tenaaserim  and  many  of  the 
fiasareebaagh  hot  springs,  would  be  iio 
onnnntifll  obstacle  to  success  in  their  nse,  for 
aome  of  tlie  popular  European  baths,  as 
Matlock,  Wildbad,  Pfeffers,  and  Bad  Gastein, 
ara  wvrj  deficient  in  salts,  yet  are  found  effi- 
cswnons  in  many  affections,  being  chiefly 
noed  for  bathing.  But  the  absence,  at  most 
BpaBCTiir  <^  the  year,  of  a  bracing  climate,  at 
the  generality  of  the  thermal  springs  in  In- 
dia, diminishes  the  chance  of  their  ever 
proving  of  utility  to  Europeans.  Perhaps  the 
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climate  of  Hazareebaugh,  which  is  1 ,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  alone  offers  some- 
thing of  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  mountain  of  Parisnath,  in  that  district, 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea  has  a  space  on  the 
ridge  at  its  summit,  far  too  limited  for  more 
than  two  or  three  bungalows,  and  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
proper  supply  of  drinking  water  for  any 
nauiber  of  people. 

The  sulphuretted  spring  at  Ghannch 
is  only  twenty  miles  from  the  terminus, 
and  aboab  three  miles  off  the  Grand 
Trunk  Boad.  It  is  prettily  situated,  not 
far  from  the  Pachete  bills,  and  there  is  a 
colliery  near.  Bat  there  is  a  much  more 
abundant  and  hotter  one  called  Tanloie,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Damooda,  two  or  three 
miles  off.  Those  at  Bam  Boklesir  are  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Mnngulpore,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Sooree :  they  are  further  off 
the  high  road,  but  are  more  powerful  and 
abundant.  The  hot  spring  at  Lakarakunda 
is  not  fai-  off,  and  there  is  said  to  be  another 
near  at  Kisshun.  The  elevation  of  all  them 
may  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Of  these  places,  Bum  Bnklesir,  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  an  early  investiga- 
tion, for  no  Bualysis  of  its  waters  has  yet 
been  made.  There  are  fonr  or  five  spring : 
the  temperature  at  least  of  the  hottest,  which 
is  162 exceeds  that  of  the  most  popular 
springs  of  the  kind,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  Ba- 
reges and  Cauterets  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dur- 
ing the  four  cold  weather  months  the  climate 
is  probably  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
those  places  in  their  short  bath  season.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  peculiar  arrangements  of 
society  in  India,  depending  on  Enropeans 
being  birds  of  passage,  and  not  colonistn,  but 
for  the  absence  here  of  any  season  of  general 
relaxation  from  bnsinesa  these  wells  might, 
if  thwe  be  no  local  objection  to  them,  have 
long  ago  been  found  of  much  utility  to  the 
inhabiteuts  of  Galcutte.  But  the  facility 
of  communication  with  England  and 
of  going  to  sea,  enjoyed  by  Calcutta  people, 
has  led  to  indifference  about  the  sanitary  re- 
sources of  the  counfry,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
CherraPoonjee  and  Darjeeling,  or  rather'  to 
thwr  never  being  fully  appreciated,  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  only  sanatarium  they 
had  on  the  sea-coast,  Poorie;  not  that  it 
was  ever  in  vei'y  high  favor.  A  few  of  the 
residents  of  Cnttack  still  go  there,  during 
the  hot  months,  but  we  never  hear  of  any  one 
visiting  it  from  Calcutta  In  fact,  sea  hath- 
iug,  or  any  other  kind  of  bathing,  except  foe 

Sarposes  of  ablution,  is  scarcely  known  in 
engal,  and  probably  not  much  practised  in 
any  part  of  India.    Coortallom,  not  very 
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tar  from  Gaps  ComonD,  is  a  large  place 
with  several  onng^lows  close  into  the  hills. 
The  well  known  cataracts  are  close  ai 
hand.  The  lowest  cataract  falls  from  a 
beight  of  200  feet.  The  avert^  tempe- 
ratnre  of  tlie  water  is  72°  to  75°  and  in- 
valids derive  great  benefit  from  bathing  in 
it.  The  bathing  place  is  under  a  shelving 
rock,  affording  the  most  delightful  shower- 
bath  possible.  The  cUmate  is  particularly 
enjoyable  to  Earopeans  in  June,  July  and 
August  The  scenery  is  splendid  ;  there  are 
in  all  three  falls,  the  highest  beintj  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Amherst,  or  Negraia, 
may  be  useful  to  the  occupants  of  Briti»<h 
Burmah.  Sind  abounds  in  mineral 
waters,  bat  the  situation  of  the  province 
and  its  climate  alike  preclude  ihe  hope 
of  their  ever  being  extensively  useful  to 
Europeans,  though  they  might  be  more  em- 
ployra  for  sepoys,  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  thermal  springs  of  the  south- 
ern Concan  do  not  appear  to  bo  powerful, 
and  they  have  no  advantage  as  to  climate. 
AtRamaudroog  there  is  a  small  plateau  3,198 
feet  above  the  sea ;  climate  cool,  invigorat- 
ing and  healthful,  13^  to  1  4  °  cooler  than 
Bellary  ;  the  table  land  is  2,735  yards  long 
by  extreme  breadth  996  yards.  The  climate 
must  make  the  sulphur  springs  of  Bhadra- 
ohellum  useless  for  Europeans,  even  if  in 
other  respects  they  were  promising.  The 
higher  portion  of  the  JuMuudar  is  a  tract 
abounding  in  mineral  wells  of  all  descrip- 
tions, where  tho  ioy  stream  of  the  Par- 
butti,  close  to  the  boiling  fountain  of 
Manneekarn,  which  rises  in  a  jet  at  an 
elevation  of  5,S37  feet,  could  furnish 
Kussian  baihs,  if  th^y  were  desired, 
ftnd  where  the  itnraediate  vicinity  of  a  chaly- 
beate ia  not  to  be  forgotten :  where  some  are 
reported  to  contain  Iodine  or  Bromine  (the 
asserted  presence  of  less  than  §  of  a  grain  of 
bromide  of  potass,  with  the  merest  trace  of 
iodine,  in  16  ounces  of  the  water,  was  the 
making  of  the  Saline  of  Kreutznacli),  and 
where  some  must  possess  the  advantage  of 
ait  almost  Enropean  climate.  In  this  districc 
also  and  on  the  banks  of  thoBeaSfisBishiht, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,681  feetf  with  an  ample 
thormal  sulphuretted  source.  Gerard  says, 
there  are  a  few  mineral  springs  impregnated 
with  salt,  iron  and  alum,  that  may  possess 
medicinal  virtues,  and  the  famous  wells  of 
Zungflum,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Speetee 
and  Parati  rivers,  4  miles  north  of  Sheal- 
khur,  whore  inscriptions  in- the  Tartar  lan- 
guage on  tablets  of  stone  describe  the 
particnlar  virtues  of  each  spring,  are  scarcely 
beyond  (he  limits  of  Knnawnr. 

Bum  Bttkhsir  is  a  protty  and  curious 


spot,  easily  accessible.  It  is  healthy  and  no^ 
jungly,  being  situated  in  a  well-cultivated 
country,  with  a  little  jangle  to  its  south.  It 
is  one  mile  from  the  large  town  of  Tantipara, 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  nullah,  called  the 
Baklesir.  There  are  five  or  six  hot  springs, 
the  whole  group  called  Bum  Baklesir.  The 
hot  wells  that  have  been  snrronuded  with 
masonry  walls  are  immediately  on  the  north 
or  right  bank  of  the  nullah.  There  are  nn- 
merous  hot  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  nullah 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  dry  season,  giving  out 
the  well-known  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, with  which  tho  air  is  tainted.  Near  the 
hot  springs  there  are  several  cold  ones,  all 
flowing  from  a  tough  gueiss  rock.  The 
hot  and  cold  springs  are  only  separated  by  a 
few  feet  from  each  other.  The  body  of  watw 
ejected  from  the  hottest  well  is  very  oonsi* 
derable,  being  abonfc  120  oabio  feet  per  mi- 
nute ;  it  runs  from  innumerable  small  ort> 
fices  in  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  dir^  the 
rock  being  nowhere  visible  within  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  tank.  In  the  hott«sfe  water 
162°,  a  green  shining  conferva  thrive!*. 
Another  spring  is  128°,  and  the  coolest  83^. 
Some  3  or  400  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver, among  the  dilapidated  temples,  there  is 
a  large  pucka  tank  which  is  sapplied  by  two 
springs,  one  hot  and  the  other  cold  ;  so  that 
at  cue  end  the  water  is  warm,  at  the  other 
cold,  and  in  the  centre  tepid.  The  stream  of 
the  nnllah  is  about  50  yards  across,  with  a 
brisk  current,  and  it  retains  its  heat  below 
the  springs  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  its 
temperature  was  83°  in  the  month  of  De> 
cember,  when  the  temperature  of  tfaeairwas 
in  the  shade  77°.  The  sand  of  the  etreRm 
some  little  way  from  the  spring,  and  at 
depth  of  six  inches,  is  intolerably  hot  to  the 
hand.  Extending  for  about  200  yards  along 
the  right  hank  of  the  stream,  are  S20  small 
brick  aud  mortar  Vihara  or  temples,  bnili 
by  various  pilgrims,  each  containing  a  Pria- 
pns  or  emblem  of  M^ha  Deo.  Only  one  tem^ 
plo  has  any  pretension  to  architectural  ele- 
gance. Numerous  attendant  brabraina,  who 
are  most  importunate  beggars,  loiter  about 
the  temples,  engaged  in  bathing  in  the  hot 
stream,  or  watdiing  the  cremation  of  dead 
bodies,  which  operation  is  conslantiy  being 
carried  on.  Tantiparais  a  fine  substantial 
village,  with  most  of  its  inhabitants  engaged 
in  preparing  silk  for  the  Oalcut^  mu-ket; 
there  is  an  indigo  factory  besides  a  poKoe 
choki  and  abkari  Htation  ;  a  short  way  off  is 
the  largo  town  of  Dobrajpore,  offering  a  ^ood 
market  for  English  piece  goods,  and  prodaiv 
iiig  a  large  supply  of  fish  from  ite  nnmerouB 
tanks.  Between  it  and  Bum  Bucklesrr,  and 
in  the  town  of  Dobrajpore,  large  inaked  and 
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picturoaqne  masses  of  j^nite  and  gneiss  pro- 
trude through  the  aoil,  occupying  altogether 
about  a  mile  square.  The  scene  is  a  very 
oarions  one.  In  the  opposite  direction, 
bafc  farther  away,  ia  Nagore,  or  Jy  Nag- 
gar,  lai'ge  toflm ;  the  greater  part  -of 
it  has  gone  to  decay,  ae  is  shown  by 
ka  falliug  mosqaes,  its  half-filled  and  weed- 
clioked  maaoDry  tanks,  and  ite  rained 
baildingB  vhioh  almnat  approaoh  to  palaoes 
in  extent.  The  fhrnons  Nagore  wall  or  en- 
trenchment, extends  in  an  irregaUr  and  faro- 
ken  fignre  ronnd  tlie  town  of  Nagore,  at  a 
distance  of  about  4  miles;  its  length  is  abont 
32  miles.  At  Lakarakoonda,  abont  5  miles 
off,  ia  a  warm  spring,  temp.  85''.  Near  the 
feeble  stream  which  oarries  away  its  waters 
ia  a  cnrions  cnt  stone  Hindu  temple,  vhich 
is  &Rt  falling  into  rnin. 

Pmijab.  The  mineral  springs  of  the  Pan- 
jab  are  always  sitnated  either  in  the  hills  or 
in  snbmontaTie  districts;  there  are  hot  springs, 
saline  and  anlphnrons  waters,  and  petrifying 
streams,  in  limestone  districts,  are  not  un- 
oommon.  The  Ja^ala  Mnkhi  range  is  a 
portion  <^  the  outer  parallel  of  the  sub-Hi- 
malaya. It  is  composed  of  a  sandstone  of 
the  later  -tertiary  jperiod.  The  springs  are 
situated  alt  within  a  distance  of  abont  30 
miles  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  on  their 
south  westerly  face,  looking  towards  the 
Beas;  all  contain  chloride  of  sodium  com- 
mon salt  and  iodine,  stated  by  Mr.  Mnr- 
tiadiea,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  considerable  quantity.  In  proceed- 
ing by  order  of  their  respective  positions, 
and  taking  for  a  starting  point  the  limits  of 
the  Jawala  Mnkhi  valley,  naturally  formed 
by  an  elbow  of  the  Bess  near  Nadann,  the 
saU  iodnretted  springs  are  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order;  IstEooperah;  2nd  Jawala; 
(two  ^priugs) ;  3rdJowa1a  Makhi;  4th  Na- 
geah,  aud  5th  Kanga  Bassa.  All  the  water 
from  the  fire  springs,  one  at  Kooperah,  three 
at  Jawala,  one  at  Naji;eah  and  one  at  Kanga 
Bassa,  after  having  undergone  slight  concen- 
tration by  being  exposed  only  for  a  fow  hours 
to  the  open  air,  is  purchased  by  the  banniahs 
at  one  anna  per  seer,  or  exchanged  for  the 
same  value  in  attah,  <to.  The  livelihood  of 
the  natives  liviug  in  the  -vicinity  of  these 
springs  ia  chiefly  earned  by  this  trade.  They 
are  convinced  and  tell  all  who  question  them 
that  t^e  water  oontains  an  effi<»cions  princi- 
ple which  promises  the  cure  of  the  goitre. 
Natnre  offers  this  remedy  ready  formed,  and 
in  large  proportions  without  the  excess 
being  injurious;  and  there  is  a  oliancB  of 
finding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  to  ren- 
•der  it  profitable  in  a  oommercial  point  of 
view.   W-hih)  the  Jawila  llakbi  waters 
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contain  a  large  per-ccntage  of  iodine.  Dr. 
Fleming  states  as  the  result  of  his 
flnalysia  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  rock  salt  of  Mandi.  The  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  spring  at  Danern^  is  con- 
sidered sacred  by  the  natives,  who  resort 
to  it  for  cure  in  goitre  and  other  diseases  j 
it  is  sitnated  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  main  road  to  Danera.  The  spring  is  not 
a  thermal  one,  but  its  exact  temperature 
hns  not  been  observed.  A  snudl  way-side 
spnng  in  the  hillf>,  near  Dalfaonsie,  has  a 
strong  chalybeate  taste,  and  deposits  the 
reddish  precipitate  indicative  of  iron.  The 
temperature  of  Bishasht  spring  is  102"  Fahr. 
that  of  the  piinoipal  spring  at  Maniksm  202  ^ 
Fahr. 

The  springs  of  mineral  waters  which  occur 
in  China,  are  generally  thermal,  or  sol&ta- 
ras,  yielding  Bulpbnrons  gases,  steam  and 
warm- water,  and  their  warm  character  ^ves 
them  their    Chinese   names  Wan-ts'iuen, 
Wan-t'ang   and  Fuh-ts-iuen.  The  hot  sul- 
phur mines  of  Tung-t'ang  are  about  50 
miles  from  Cbefoa.   They  resemble  those  of 
Atnmi  in  Japan,  and  are   nseful  in  skin 
deseases  and  the  oontracttons  and  pains  of 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases.  Twenty 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Macao  is  the  island  of 
Hiangshan,  in  which  the  hot  springs  Yang* 
mah  occur,  with  a  temperature  of  170°. 
The  waters  contain  salt,  sulphate  of  Soda, 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  are  Dseful  in  skin 
diseases.    In  the  gypsum  districts  of  the 
division   of    Ynng-ching  in  |Ha-peh,  are 
several  warm  medicinal  epringe,  resorted  to 
by  the  sick.    La^  qnantity  of  salt  and 
fibrous  gypsum  come  from  these  places  in 
Ying-ching.    Hwang-shan,  a  hill  to  the  west 
of  Hwai-chan-fn,  city,  in  Ngan-hwm',  baa 
cinnabar  fringe  which  are  reddened  at  times 
and  are  hot  enough  to  make  tea.    A  clear, 
hot,  spring  Ynh-Bhih<tB*  Inen,  is  met  with  at 
Li-shan,  near  Si-ngan-fu  (Sheu-Ri).    At  tbe 
Ln-Shan,  near  Kin-Kiang  (Kiang-si)  are 
warm  springs,  once  mnch  vaunted  for  their 
efficacy,  in  syphilitic,  leprous  and  exaothe- 
matons  disordera.    At  Li-en,  in  Sheu-si  is  a 
carbonated     spring    called   Li-ts'iuen  or 
Kam-ts'iuen,  whose  sweet  waters  were  deem- 
ed to  encourage  vegetation  and  to  prolong  life^ 
and  to  be  cooling,  Btomaobio  and  correotive. 
To  the  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  Hoh-kiDg-chau, 
in  Li-kiang-fu  (Yunnan)  are  warm  mineral 
springs,  esteemed  in  the  treatment  of  abdo- 
minal tumours.     There  is  the  oelebrated 
well  of  A-yih,  at  a  place  about  60  li  to 
the  N.  E.  of  ihe  dietriet  city  of  Taiig>>kn 
in  Kwan-chau-fa,  (Shan-tung),  andentiy 
called  0-yih  or  A-yih.   The  veil  is  seventy 
Chinese  feet  deep  wid  its  mters  have  a  gela- 
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tinons  prinoiple  like  tiie  waters  of  Bareges 
in  Frauoe.  The  water  is  evaporated  aud  pro 
daoes  a  gelatine  called  0'£ian.  or  Abms- 
glue. 

In  Formoaa,  at  ita  Northern  end,  1750 
feet  above  the  sea,  are  sulphar  pits,  in  the 
rocky  gorge  of  a  mountain,  and  eighty-five 
miles  East  of  Tamsni,  and  clouds  of  steam 
and  snlphoreous  vapour  issne  from  rents  in 
the  rocKS.  There  are  several  hot  springs  and 
pools,  and  a  miniature  Geyser  throws  inter- 
mitting jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Another  solfiitara  is  near 
the  village  of  Kim-pao-li  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Eelnng.  la  Japan 
UDiilar  solfataras  occur,  in  the  departxnent 
of  Satsama,  in  the  island  of  Kin-sin.  The 
ground  is  volcanic  and  impregnated  with 
snlphnr.  At  the  southern  end  of  Satsnma 
is  Uie  burning  snlphnr  island  of  Iroo-sima. 

1 .    Sulphuretted  Minardi  springs. 

Halaoo^  thermal. — Ward. 

Spring,  27  miLes  N.  from  Haxareebagfa,  thermal. 

— H.  H.  Wils<m. 

Bum  Baklenr,  tibiMmal,  16  miles,  W.  and  S.  of 
Sooree  in  Bhearbboom. — Sherwill. 

Jorya  Booree,  not  for  from  Chaunoh,  near  meeting 
of  Bomkar  and  Bamooda  rirers,  thermal. — Oldltani. 

Tantloie  near  it,  on  other  sidoDamooda.  thermal. 

Tata  Fanij  Sirgoqjab,  Ohota  Nagpore,  thermal.— 
Brtion. 

2  springs  at  N.  base  of  Maba  Deo  HonntainB,  Ner- 
bodda,  thermal. — BpUsbury. 
WeUatGwalior.— Coi.  Tod. 
Belovr  Ijaadour. — Murray. 

At  Sonah,  30  milea  from*  Delhi,  thermal. — Ludlow. 

At  Looaah,  in  Noorpore. — iSarcadieu. 

At  Bishiaht,  in  Eulloo,  thermal. — Gerard. 

In  the  Bnkh  BaviDe  Salt  Battge,  thermal. — Flemg. 

At  Jnbba  in  Salt  Baage,  10  itailea  B.  of  Indua  do. 

Chihalee  Pass  Vf.  of  Indus  below  Katibag.— do. 

Hittah  near  Esan  Khail  W.  Bank  of  Indns.-^. 

Peer  Mnngal  and  Gazee  Peer  in  Sind,  thermal. — 
Ifi^'or  Bak»r  and  Lt.  McLagan 

At  Lakkee  Paas,  near  Scbewan,  thermal— Gibson. 

Within  high  water  mark  in  Kufctywar.— Sandwit't. 

Temple  of  Somnath  in  Guzerat. — Col.  Tod. 

Arowlee  in  the  Concan,  thermal.— I^uiMoa. 

At  Bhadraohellom  on  the  Godavery,  thermal.— 
Beyiitf:  Xaleomton. 

At  Cfaittoor,  slightly  thermal.— Hardl|r- 

2.  Saline. 

Several  spring  at  Socmxykoond  near  Belodppee 
and  Bu-kutia,  Grand  Trnnk  Vxtui.—Sherwiil  and 
Sooher,  thermal. 

Terah  is  Eangara  diatriot. — Voreodieu. 

Uokbdoor  Rtuheed  in  Holtan. — Edgevjorth. 

Bhahpore  neai-  Jhang. — Neelmadub  Mook*rj09. 

Lahard  Kbad  ou  SuUedge  above  Roopor. — Wade. 

Univenal  thronghont  Salt  Bangs. — SUmiag. 

Snmoondor  aod  Knllnr  khar  lakea  in  8aU  Bsnge  t 
— FI*minsr. 

Dooseekoostnok,  Scinde,  thermal,— Ficeory. 

Oooh,  Scinde. — Viccary, 

Lakkee  Pass. — Gibson. 

Well  at  Banda  P — Prins$p. 

Near  Hyderabad  DecoML— Foywy.' 
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a,  bHme. 

Sambber  lake  f 

Mauy  springs  in  Salt  Baoge  —fteming. 
Old  spring  near  Jeypore  in  Assam  t 
Brine  spHsgs  inBat^near  and  jfiwnl.negr,  ffyi^f, 
Cachar  Hills. 

Peer  Mnngal,  Stiad9.—BaJur  and  JTcZ^Mffu. 

b.  aUeaiine. 

Zioonar  lain,  60  miles  from  Jaolnah.— tfoIeoHMn? 
AtHeao  Heer,  aad  others  in  Poajab  — Brndittf, 
Kairi  water,  or  Soda  water  w^  m  J^^mt.- 

Irvins, 

Well  at  Jowali  Mookhi  ? — IfarcodieH. 

c  olvmtnous. 
Well  below  Landonr.— tfHrr^. 

d.  iodin«. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Jamli  KooUn  ■ 
Arlaa  inSangra. — Uanadieu. 

Ditto  Thasga  Bara  near  Horripoie — Jlarcadim. 

Strong  iodide  of  potass  well  at  Jswali,  Mr.  Ibe- 
tadiea  states,  that  thongb  Immeboaeto  is  veiy  tarn*- 
Toon  in  the  distrie^the  inbalHtaalB  of  Jo«tf  wm 
exMDftpt  &om  ib— JfarcadMM. 

e.  lime.  % 

Many  in  Marree  Hills  above  Bawol  Pindee— jfi| 

ming, 

Feeth  in  Hala  monofcaitis,  thermal.— Ftceary. 
Kye  in  ditto,  thermaL — A..  Yauny. 
Near  Soiyabundia,  Koroool,  thermal, 
temperatore  decreasing. 

/.  sUieioua. 

Borrsre  and  Bheem  Bhand,  Sornuikpora 
thermal.— SAn-unU  ond  iCCMIaiui. 

3.  Chalyheaie. 

At  Dalhousie,  Chumba.' — Clmntttgtr.. 

Bhotas  near  Jhelnm. — Fltming 

Bakh  ravine  in  Salt  Baoiie.— .PtomMt^. 

Chihalee,  W.  Bank  ot  IndDs.- Kmri»f . 

At  Unnnee  Kam,— JG^cmnM. 

At  Nagoooda,  BimlA  hills,— do. 

Below  E«ndoar. — Murray. 

On  Bongeet  river,  Daijeeling. — Lidon. 

Bungnoo  river,  4  miles  £.       K.  of 
— Withecombe. 

Bangalore.— Garrard. 

Bamaodroog  bills  near  Belloiy.— Jfayer. 

Near  old  town  of  Attaran,  ]Coiilmei&  i  tbemd  f 
4.   Tlurmal  wpringa  with  no  imporiant 
or  impwrft^Hy  kn/Mn,  some   qf  Hum 
earbonaled. 


Hot  springs  at  Cannes  in  Ceylon,  Temp. 
Hot  water  fountain  at  Tavoy,  "J 
Ditto  at  Lsokyen  in  ditto,  >  Pi  iwsii|t 

Ditto  at  Sienlee  in  Hartabao.  j 
Near  Ealine  Aorig  Martaban. — Low. 
Hot  spring  oa  Attaran  river  Tniinwwoiiiii — J 
ding  ton. 

Hot  springs  on  the  I^lottfc  rivw  aad  at  Pm^ 
tween  Morgni  aad  TWray,  some  snlphiirs^iedL  M 

joT  W.  McLtod. 

Springs  at  Kumyan  near  I^onw. 

Between  Heeaday  and  the  Arrooaa  hQla.' 

Seetaooond,  near  Chittagoog. 

Utteer,  30  miles  from  Poorie. — Brandtr. 

Kaljhnrnee,  Ifabaroo,  Hstbolkab,  NonUil, 
twees  Bstfanahal  and  SooreBp^SftsnnfL 
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Lmrakoonda  21  milos  S.  W.  of  Sooree  in  Beer, 
boom.— S/MTwiU. 

tnUooee  16  milei  N.  W.  of  Sootee,  on  Sidh  Nnl- 
k.—SlunnU. 

Springs  At  Eatkamasndi/jld  BeoaretRoad,  Bvertsl. 
KntfkooD,  Rjitngnr. — Breton. 
Sestaooood,  Uongbyr. 
Fbhvpoor,  KorrDclcporo  hills. — S/wnotll. 
Sqgaer  aud  Guriuk,  N.  bj  E.  of  Gyah. — Sherwill. 
On  Bnngeet  river. — Darjeeling  Qaide. 
Kair  B^n  liTerinFaiw  dtatriot,  Bondleonnd. — 

Two  hofe  spring!  in  Alwar  oonntrf,  one  1 6  milea 
V.bj  8.  from  Alwar,one  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Jeypore. 
—Capt.  BelUw's  survty. 

Kinenil  sprii^  at  Unchery  P— Col.  Titdd. 

At  Seetabaree>  in  Harowtee,  also  ecdd  springs. — 

At  Jsmnootrie,  Gongootri^  Kedematli,  and  at 
pidriBath,  in  OhorwaL 

Hot  springs  near  Natpa.  Booktee  and  Janzee,  Tal- 
lin of  Sntledge. — Otrrard. 

Opposite  Sonee  banks  of  ditto. — Prinsep. 
,  Hot  spring  at  Silol,  Ean^, — 0.  T.  Swrvmj, 
,  Manneekarn  in  EnJIooaod  liot  spring  farther  op 
ihe  Parbutti.  Mr.  Edgeworth  iDforma  that  the 
later  where  it  isanes  from  its  eouroe,  ia  of  the 
tnperatnre  of  207  °  Fahrt.  It  is,  iberefore,  one  of 
ft«  Inttest  known  springs.  Some  of  the  hottest  of 
iMe  are  the  Oeyaers  180  °  .Sooroajkoond  190  ^  .the 
htersqnelle  in  the  Caocasos  195  °  ,sprtng  on  Falook 
iirerl96°,  and  what  Hamboldt  dtsooTered  and 
fas m" bee  aa  the  hottest  spring  in  the  world, 
Hanaxnata  in  Mexico  207  "  ■  The  boiling  point  of 
titer  at  the  elevation  of  Mnnneekarn  is  mach  be- 
Ivw  that  point,  Rioe  is  cooked  in  the  spring  at 
iMnooine  1940,at  about  ILOOO  feet  above  the 
■a,  and  in  many  others  of  inferior  temperature . 

Enlat  in  Kalloo  — Gerard. 

Dower  range  of  Sooliman  mountains. — FUmitui. 
Peer  Mnggen,  AlUgator  Tank,  13  miles  from  Kor- 
aehea  —CarUss. 

^  Jo^en  and  Deyrab,  N.  Soinde. — Kirk. 

Springs  at  the  base  at  the  Salla  Uonntains 
leinde. — A.  Yowig. 

Oonee,  Central  range  of  Enttywar,  variable  temp, 
^Gibson. 

OoDopd^en  and  Soonoopdeen  in  Satpoora  Range.  — 
higgt. 

i  from  near  Sarat  to  Bajapore  many  hot  springs, 
it  U^ar,  Kutnagheiy,  Hat,  Ao.,  more  than  li  in 
MmbflT. — Duncan. 
At  kair  and  Uijonnah,  Seccan. — Jfaleomnm. 
'  At  Byorah. — Jfalcomsow. 


5.  PeiroUnm. 


? 


-  Airacaa,  Faidong  S  miles  from  Bamree. — Bogle. 
Island  of  Chedabs. 

AsaamatJeypore  and  fire  other  places.— Himnav 
Bylhet.— /iiffli*. 

Kaffir  Kote,  Algod  ra^&a,  W.  bank  at  Indns.— 

Jnbba,  K.  aide  of  Salt  Bange,  10  milea  B.  of  the 
pdoa. — filming. 
:  Jowali  Mookbi. — ffcrord. 

Three  springs  in  Dooloo,  eastward  of  Oogra.— 
Jtrard. 

A  Xiovral  spring  oooora  in  the  Saugar  talook 
fnggnr  diriaion  of  Mysore.— Dr.  H.  R.  Oswald,  M.D. 
Tat.  Jf.  E.  oj  1857. 

At  Daijeeling  there  is  a  If  ineral  water  in  the  Hin- 
din  spring.   The  water  is  4  oarhonated  and  sal- 
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phnretted  chalybeate  spring,  oootHalnff  ht  iKRrltt 
thepeooliarstate  in  whiob  it  is  fonndin  tim  iBa4b 
waters. — B.  H.  Hodgson,  Jgafw-A 

Uineral  water,  fh)m  a  ftprintr  ia,  at  Siri- 

jorah  in  Jeasore.  Thi«  tpring  li  a  ciirboiiated,  eat. 
careons  and  magnesian  water,  with  a  lilif  ht,  thoujfh 
probably  efficaoions  proportion  of  iran^  whloh  is  of 
ooane  in  tht  state  ofciu-ljL^Tiiitii.  and  held  in  solo* 
tion  in  the  water.- — A.  Qroh;   f^yq.,  r.S. 

Mineral  water  from  SosrMcnh,  notrth  of  HaaraBv 
bagh.  This  water  ia  acarboaated        slightly  ptia^ 
bei^  spring,  withalittki;nuife^  jhA' wnnuM  af 
soda  alio  in  solation.-'W^  rSC    MMm    V«4  , 
ifr  Orote. 

Hot  springs  in  Martabaa  and  l^aaserim. 
Petroleom  springs,  in  XlBgtt  Ajkmhii.^  Aaasni, 

In  the  Barri^skfOiir  BtiMeL 

ITteer  30  miles  from  Booree. 
Hot  springs  near  ChaitBoh  in  Bucoorah. 
Ditto  ditto  Soamit 

iHtto  ditnr       Bilmelril'Iiaia:.*  -* 

JHnaprre. 

Hot  springs  near  Chaanch  at  8 1  n  j^twrjah . 

Ditto  T'LllJil-liOi'ir. 
Ditto  K  u  tk  D  cri  Bandee. 

At  Hi^oolee  SO  miles  S.  B  of  BhotBS, 
Two  Springs  in  Hills  H.  B.  of  QjA. 
Tout    Sulphuretted  sp^BSS  wlthiB       nOOfe  of 
Hazareebangh. 
Bnrkutta  G.  T.  Road. 
Seetacoond  Hoonghyr. 
Many  hot  springs  in  same  TiipjECy 
Two  Springs  on  RoiyeAfc^Mn^  ^t|g|bi63n9. 

springs  at  Landonr. 
Well  of  Soonah  near  Dalfa!. 

Salpharons  springs  at  Gwaltor, 

Agrn. 

Many  mineral  springs  at  Machi-ny  in  .Jfvjirvrp. 
Hot  springs  in  Alwar. 

Hot  and  oold  springs  at  SpptB.b8ree  in  HurrowtoBr 
Soda  springs  in  Rajpootana.  ^  ^ 

Umbaila. 

Hot  apringi  at  Janrniotrie,  Congotriaii 
Kedamatb  and  Buddrinaih     Q-Ai^^ito]  nlh>r.af 

the  Sutlq. 
Chalybeate  at  Nagconda. 

Usnneekaran. 
Bisbihst 

Saline  spring  at  Drevi^i|e*r  Siiapini. 
Snlphnr  ditto  at  Lonnh  iiear  IfoOTporp. 
Chdybeate  at  DalhouslB  Chnmha. 
Iodine  and  Brine  near  JawalU  Makbi. 
At  Makbdoor  Rnsheed  II  mlloa  from  Uooltn 
Sealkote. 

Saliae  springs  in  Salt  Bnngc,  Peshawur, 
Hot  fountain  in  Eatt,vii.war.     Also  Saline  and 
Snlphnr  springs  within  hi(fh  water  marie 
Snlpborona  well  near  Bomn&lk, 
Saline  apringa  in  the  Conoan. 
Saline  and  Snlphnrone  nprings  in  lAlnv^Wh 
Many  hot  springs  on  Wc^stem  boaaiiay^, 
Ramandroog  hills  near  Bcllary. 
Chalybeate  at  Bangaifim.     ^  .  * 
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HINEBY. 


MlKQUIiA-THOOT. 


SuIphnraLted  bot  Bpringa  at  BadraohaUom  on  the  {    MINBUVA.  See  Hindoo;  Onm;  8iai. 


Hot  apriDgs  at  Rur  and  TTijnnali  and  at  Byorah 
in  the  Oeoean.— </ourK.  Btng.  As.  Soc  No.  Ill  of 

1856. 

Mineral  water,  Deoree,  Jabbnlpnn. 
Eosonghat,  lio. 
Bttrar,  Do. 

Mineral  water,  Keoodra,  Jnbbnlpore.  These  four 
Bprings  at  Deorao  and  Keoodra  prodaoe  a  good 
deal  of  water ;  they  babble  ap,  and  are 
anppofed  to  contain  no  mlphnr;  the  natiTee  do  not 
attHbnte  to  them  any  bmefloM  eflbot  in  diaeue, 
bat  after  recorery  from  sickness  driok  the  waters, 
as  they  are  eoppoaed  to  (»<eate  an  appetite,  and 
thereby  give  strength.— Oat.  Ex.  1862. 

Hhieral  water  of  Sonacbnr,  does  not  babble  up, 
botprodsces  a  good  deal  of  water;  the  villagers 
drit.k  it  daily.  Comes  out  of  blaok  earth. — Cat 
E»~  1862. 

Mineral  water,  Bamhee 


Uineial  water,  Kooalee.     Mineral  water, 

Do.       Chnrgaon.  Do.  Boomba. 

Do.  Bilbe. 

There  is  very  little  water  in  the  last  named  spring ; 
jt  bubbles  up  mixed  with  sand.  It  contains  no  sul- 
phur, (wd  is  not  supposed  to  be  beneficial  in  disease. 
OU.E9  1862. 

Mineral  water,  Nugnr  Uoha  very  little  water; 
does  not  bubble  up  ;  contains  no  salphnr.  Dries  up 
in  hot  weather.— Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

Mineral  water.  Artesian  well  near  Jubbulpore  a 
chalybeate  used  as  a  tonio  by  o(«ivalescenb8  in  fever 
oaaes.-— Cot.  Em.  1862. 

Water  from  mineral  springs  from  Singphoo  coan. 
try,  Ehooang,  Assam  H.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq.  Sulphur 
from  the  mountains  of  Belooabistan.  Snlphiu  from 
^ott  range,  Pwijab.  Sttax  w  Biborate  of  Soda. — 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

•—Cunningham's  Ladah.  Hoohers'  Himalaijan 
Journal.  Mrs.  Heri'ey'e  Travels,  £cc.  Dr. 
John  ifacp^terson  in  No.  iiif  Indian  Annalu 
of  Medical  Science,  p.  205.  Oct.  1854.  Powell, 
ITand-book  Econ.  Prod.  Punjab,  p.  105,  1 06, 
107.  Oakdogue  Exhihiiion  of  1862.  Dr. 
Qgwtdd  in  ti^a  Madras  Exh^itio7i  Caitdo' 
ffue  of  1857.  Kev.  Dr.  Smith's  Chmesti  Ma- 
teria Medtea.  Dr.  Fleming  on  ihe  Salt 
Range.  Transaetions  of  Bengal  Medical  and 
physical  Society,  BoTnbay  Mescal  Trangac* 
Hons.  Qleanings  of  Science.  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal^  No.  Hi,  of  1 856.  Transac- 
tions of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Tranaac- 
tiom  of  Bombay  Qeographical  Society. 
McGlelland's  Journal  of  Natural  History. 
McClelland's  Qeological  Report.  Ainelie's 
Materia  Madwa.  Madrae  Medical  Topo- 
graphiea.  Kirk's  Topography  of  Scinde. 
Irvine's  Topography  of  Ajmeer.  Oldham's 
Report.  Daijeeling  Quide.  Todd's  Eaj- 
yootana.  PAiQ^'s  Qeology.  Proceedings  of 
Cleological  Soeiety.  Madras  Road  Booh. 
Qerard's  Kvmmowr.   See  Hot  Springs. 

MINERT,  an  artificial  lake  in  Geylon,  20 
miles  in  circnmfereace*  A  charnuDg  sylvan 
spot. 


wati. 


MIKGAL,  a  tribe  of  ra>\e  and  predatoif 
babits,  who  occapy  the  sonthemliilUof 
lawan  from  Kbozdar  to  Bela  in  Las.  Tlif 
bavetwogreat  divisions,  the  Shah).K}euil 
Fhailwan-zye.    Tbe  Bizaojn,  of  whidi  an 
two  great  divisions  the  AmaJariuid  fuAtih 
ari,  are  west  bat  on  the  same  hilb  is  A* 
Mingfaal.    Tfaey  are  a  violent  peopla  mi 
maoh  addicted  to  rapine.  The  Zo^er  VHv^ 
emigrated  to  Snskhee.      Tbe  Snuri  i 
branch  of  tbe  Zehri  tribe  of  Jbalawan  ii. 
habit  Dasht  Garaa  near  Kelat  TbeZigj;* 
Mingal  and  Basksbani,  who  inhabit  Nukt 
ki,  have  no  proper  towns  or  villsgw,  M 
reside  in  tents,  and  are  not  migratory.  Ttek' 
river  the  Kaisar,  is  nseless  for  irngat)oi| 
and  is  lost  amongst  the  sands.    Thej  calt> 
vate  wheat  at  ^e  ekirt  of  the  bill  ni^ 
supporting  the  plateau  of  Saharawan.  8wr 
seldom  fikUs.    The  Zigger  Minghal  i^m 
time  occupied  the  Dashb^i-G-nrannear 
but  tbelr  increasing  numbers  com: 
^em  to  migrate  into  Nnshki,  di 
tlw  Rakshani,  of  whom  two  tomauor 
still  xeside  at  Nnshki.   They  have  a 
breed  of  horses,  called  Taiji  Th«r 
are  very  numerous.   Saharawan  and  Lu 
on  a  great  mountain  range  or  table  iw 
that  runs  N.  and  S.  Jbalawan  with 
vatiott  than  Saharawan,  is  held  bj  Bi 
tribes,  amongst  whom  are  the  Min^ 
Bizaoju  and  Samalari,  in  the  hilla. 
fixed  population  in  their  little  io«aB,di 
not  exceedl0,O00and  are  greatiy  exeeeded- 
the  pastoral  tribes, — tbe  great  tribes 
nghal  and  Biznnji,  giving  them  the  prefri 
derance.    Jbalawan  and  Saharawan  an  I 
two  great  central  diabriots  ol  Bdocbtiii 
and  uiese  districts  surround  the  distrioti 
Kelat  wbicli  depend  on  the  capital- 
plain  of  Dasbt  Guran,  south  of  Ghappo-, 
inhabited  by  tbe  Snnari,  a  branch  of '' 
Jehri  tribe  of  Jhatawau.  IAmxxj  of  tbe  At 
wan  tribes   are  undonbtedty  of  Baj[ 
origin ;  and  until  lately,  the  practice  of  i 
fanticide  was  prevalent  amongst  tbem.  1^ 
Bagwana  is  a  cavo  in  a  rock  filled  wiQi 
dried  mummy  like  bodies  of  iitfants,  K 
of  which  had  a  comparativdf  recest 
pearance.    See  Kelat ;  India. 
MING-MON^.    See  Talieng  or  Hoa. 
MINGTI.    See  India. 
l£lNGTJLA.THOOT..Bomi.  Thisiai 
poaed  to  be  the  Hangnla  Sutra,  meaoisf 
auspioiouB  or  fiatonate  disooursa 
sermon  of  Gtautama,  contaimng  tbir^4^ 
rules  of  life  or  a  summary  of  beatitude.^ 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught  to  •  ~ 
mese  youth. — XuU. 
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HINJHAREB. 

HINIAK.   Maut.  Oil. 

MINIAK-IKAN.  Malat.  Fiah  oil  of 
Singapore. 

MiNIAK-JABA£.  Java.  Castor  Oil. 
Used  for  lamps,  and  for  paying  the  bottums 
of  shipa. 

MIKIAK  EAGHAia'O.  Malat.  Earth- 
nut  oil. 

UINIAK  KAMIBI.  Borneo.  Almond 
scented  oil. 

HINIAK  EAPAYANG.  Borneo.  Pro- 
cared  from  the  seeda  of  Fangimm  edule. 

MINIAK  EAPUB.  Borneo.  Fonnd 
Terj  efficacions  in  oases  of  rhenmatism. 

MINIAK-KATA.  Malay.  Wood  oil  of 
Singapore ;  when  mixed  with  damar,  Mata 
Kooching,  it  makes  a  coarse  durahle  var- 
nish. 

MINIAK  KRUIN.  Borneo.  Wood  oil 
extraoted  by  heat  from  a  speoies  of  Diptero- 
carpns. 

MINIBAB  seems  to  have  been  an  old 
Arabic  ibrm  for  Malabar.  It  is  the  same  in 
MariKnolli. — Yule  Catkay  1.  p.  74. 

MINIERA  DI  PIOMBO,  also  Piom- 
Bagifine,  also  Corezolo.    It.   Black  lead. 

MINILKT,  PoBT.    See  Kat-amanak. 

Mimm    GBRMinio.   It.    Bed  lead. 

MINIRITM.    Sma.  Talc 

MINIUM.   Esq.  Fr. 

Binozide  of  lead  ■  Eng. 


MINTBA. 


Saranj  of  Avioeana. 
TaeD-tan,  CBlir. 
Tan-fen,  h 
Cha  feo,  „ 

Hung-tan,  „ 
Bed-Lead,  Etro. 
Bed  oxide  of  lead,  „ 
Red-lead,  is  a  red 


Deatoxide  „  „ 
Oxide  rouge  de  plomb,FB. 
HiiiiDg,  OxR. 
MennigRotbeBbleioxTd  „ 
Bnndoor,  HlXD. 
Hinio,  It. 
cotonred  tri-plnmbio 


oxide  of  lead.  Massioot  and  Miniam  may  be 
inrodnced  at  pleasure,  by  continning  the 
cnloination  of  ^e  metals  first  into  litharge  or 
Massicot,  the  monoxide,  and  then  into  the 
wd  tri-plnmfaio  tefcr-oxide.  It  is  prapared  by 
Undoo  chemiats.  It  is  nsed  for  purifying 
oonceatrated  acetic  acid  also  to  adnlterate,  or 
in  Hun  of,  Termilion  and  by  glass  makers 
aud  painters.  The  hindoos  smear  it  largely 
on  their  idols,  or  on  stones  to  convert  them 
into  a  deity. — Smith,  RoyU  See  Lead,  Bed 
Lead. 

MINJAMGAN  or  Herten  Island,  on  the 
Eaat  Coast  of  Java,  is  about  5  miles  west  of 
the  entrance  of  Bally  Strait. — Sortburgh. 

MINJHABEE  or  Paloodhona.  Ukia.  A 
tree  abundant  in  Glanjam  and  Qamsor, 
extreme  height  46  feet^  ctrcnmferenoe  5  feet 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the-  fint  faranoh,  6  feet.  Used  on 
aeoonnt  of  ite  UfHitness  for  rafts  also  for 
picnttafa  poles.  The  fmit  and  flower  are 
both  eaten.  The  bark  and  leaTea  are  need 
medicinally  for  worme. — Ce^tam  MaedonaXd, 


Gascnta  refiexa. 
Kami.  Fella  catns, 


the 


MINJBI.  Hind. 
MIN-KHYENG. 
Cat. 

MINKOPI,  or  Mincopi,  a  diminutive 
N^ro  race,  who  occupy  the  Andaman 
Islands  and  Givat  Nicobar  Island,  they  have 
some  peonliarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  others  of  the  Negro  tribes,  they  are 
perhaps,  of  all  the  races  in  the  world,  the 
least  oivilizcd,  being  nearer  to  a  state  of 
nature  than  any  people  we  read  of.  See 
Andaman ;  India ;  Mincopi. 

MINNA  TANNA.  Malay.  Petroleum, 
Naphtha  E«rth-Oil. 

MIN  RIVER,  is  in  lat.  26<'9-N.,  long. 
119'68V  E.,  on  the  East  Coast  of  CLina, 
leads  to  the  city  of  Fou-chin-foo,  which  is 
about  27  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Sharp 
Peak  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  in  front- 
ed by  the  White  Dog  Inlands  and  at  its  en- 
trance has  the  large  island  of  Wonfoa— 
Boribitrgk. 

MINOS.   See  Saraswati. 

MINT. 


Hibbok.  Nana, 

Pa-ho, 

Baame  Verte, 
Fraaen  murze, 


Aa. 

Ghih. 

Pa 
Gek. 


Podini^  Nanai  Guz.Hind. 


Henta  romaona, 
Mentha  nttira. 
Nana, 
\Tidda> 


IT. 
Lat, 


Tah. 


Dried  Mint  is  more  commonly  used  by 
E!nro;>eans  than  natives,  bat  is  esteemed  as  a 
medicine  by  the  latter.  Dogs  refuse  to  sleep 
on  rugs  beneath  which  mint  has  bceii  placet^ 
and  this  simple  plant  thns  affords  a  good 
means  of  ensuring  cleanliness.  Mint  is 
occasionally  prescribed  by  mahomedaa 
practitioners  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  to 
stop  vomiting.  Several  kium  are  distin- 
guished, all  remarkable  for  tiieir  peenliar 
odonr  and  taste.  The  common  sorts  are 
t^ree,  spear-mint,  pepper-mint  and  penny 
royal,  also  Mentha  hirsnta,  U.  crispa  and 
M.  cuiadenais.  The  first  is  generally  used 
for  culinary  purposes :  it  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  parting  of  the  roots  -, 
it  requires  a  moderate  proportion  of  water. 
In  the  rains  a  small  black  caterpillar  attacks 
the  leaves,  and  will  destroy  the  whole  bed 
if  not  removed  by  hand  or  by  flooding  the 
beds,  when  the  insect  becomes  detached 
from  the  leaves,  and  is  easily  destroyed. 
The  mints  are  domestic  medicines,  carmina- 
tive, antispasmodio;  stomachic,  astringent^ 
sudorific  and  alexipharmic. — R^deU.  FauBt- 
ner.  PoweU,  Sand-Book.  V.  I.  p.  301.  Smiih 
p.  150. 

MINTBA.  A  tribe  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula with  numerous  snperstitions,  but  be- 
lieving in  another  world.  The  Mintra  are 
not  so  advanced  in  cultivatirai  and  arte 
the  Greanof  the  Teoasseij^i  Coast, 


as 
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MIRABAN. 
last  coHivaie  cotton,  and  maketlieir  own 
cloth,  wWch  is  not  the  cafw;  with  the  Mintra. 
The  Crean  have  alao  many  vegetables  whicli 
are  unknown  io  this  tribe.  Tiie  Mintra 
clear  a  Rmall  piece  of  ground  in  March,  in 
JqIj  they  set  fire  to  the  trees  which  ave  then 
snffioientlj  dried,  and  ah  the  begimiiiip:  of 
Bpptembor  they  plant  paddy,  chidy,  &o., 
their  Ladang  is  m>  Rmall  that  their  harvest  of 
rice  is  cTiough  only  for  a  couple  of  months, 
the  cludy  being  then  their  only  food  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  Miiitm  ni-e 
very  partial  to  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  and  if 
the  use  of  it  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
Koran,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  the  Kenerality 
of  them  woold  have  been  converted  to  Is!a- 
Siiism.  To  procure  it  they  use  tlie  sumpitan, 
-which  ifl  a  bamboo  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  the 
arrows  ai'B  plips  of  bamboo  10  inches  long, 
-with  a  piece  of  light  wood  at  the  bottom, 
shaped  to  the  bore  of  the  tnbe,  which  they 
propel  b^  blowing  hard.  The  point  of  the 
arrow  being  anointed  with  a  prepared  poi- 
son called  tlipoh,  communicates  it  to  the 
blood  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  the 
animal  vomits  and  falls  dead.  Should  the 
arrow  penetrate  the  skin  of  large  animals, 
many  of  them  die,  but  they  are  generally 
lost  to  the  sportsman,  as  they  are  able  to 
run,  after  having  been  wounded,  to  a  great 
distance.  These  savuges  seldom  miss  their 
aim  but  will  shoot  with  their  arrows  monkeys 
seated  on  trees  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
high,  one  wounded  animal,  after  jumping 
on  some  other  bi-anches,  and  throwing 
away  what  he  was  eating,  immediately  after 
fell  down. — Jour,  Ind.  Areh.  Vol.  V.  No.  8, 
Augu$t  I85I. 

MINTTM.  Tel.  Wax. 

MIN-UMHER.  Tam.  Ambergris. 

MTNUMULU.  Tel.  PhaseolasRoxbnr- 
ghii,  W.  and  A.,  Ph.  radiatus  R.  iii.  290. 

JJINTAR.  Hind.  Andmpogon  annulatns. 

HIONJITj,  also  Manjnl.     Tam.  Saffron. 

MIOUNG  and  Modab,  rivers  of  Burmah. 

WIPANNT.  SiNQ.  Honey. 

MTR.  Vehs.  Hind.  A  chief,  a  presideut 
of  an  assembly,  a  title  of  any  Syed  as  Mir 
Akbar  Ali,  Mir  Kasim,  Mir  Moliib  Ali. 

MIKA  BAT,  the  founder  of  a  hindn  sect 
of  vaishnava,  who  lived  iu  tho  time  of  Akbar. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  petty  raja  of 
Uerta  and  was  married  to  the  i-ana  of  lTdi- 
pnr.  She  is  fabled  to  have  been  worship- 
ping at  DwaraVa  when  the  image  of  Krish- 
na opened  and  f^he  leapt  into  the  opening. 
She  is  one  of  the  Sad'hwia  or  female  saints 
of  the  vnishnava. 

MIRABAU.  A  Pcnang  wood  of  a  light 
redcolonr.  Much  used  for  bhip  building, 
fnr&iiorci  &c. 


MIRAFRA. 
MIBABILIS'^ALAPA. 


Linn. 


Zahr-ul-iyl,  As. 
Krislina  kuli,  Bkito. 
Gul  baji.  Gilt-abbas,  Duk 


Zjibb.ul-ajl, 
Harrel  of  Fern, 
Abassi, 
Gul  baji, 
Sanji, 
Reso, 

Sao^  Tnal&m, 
Sandal  mnl  ? 


BOTPT. 

Ena. 
Bind. 


Jap. 
Jav. 
Hal  AT. 


Malat. 

SAXi. 
Tam- 


RAmbut-poIa- 
kampab, 

Sundia-r^nm, 
Seadrikka, 
Undi  mandarei, 
Battiraksham, 
Patnuh, 
Chandra  Kanta, 
Badracha, 

Badrakslia,  „ 

Cultivated  as  an  ornament  in  most  gar* 
dens,  root  considered  as  an  aperient  by  the 
natire  doctors,<fec.  bntDrs.  Hunter  and  Shool- 
brcd  tiled  it  withont  satisfactory  resnhs, 
and  Dr.  O'Shnnghnessy's  expeiiments  lead 
him  to  believe  it  destitute  of  airy  eflSoacy.  It 
is  at  best  an  uncertain  cathartic  though  tiia 
root«  were  long  r^ardod  as  the  source  uf 
the  true  jalap,  their  taste  is  acrid  and  nan* 
Boons,  and  they  abound  in  starch  ;  the  seeds 
also  cotitain  this  principle  iu  such  ahaii- 
dance  that  they  have  been  proposed  as  an 
alimentary  article.  The  Mirabilis  dichoto- 
ma  and  longifloi'a  are  reputed  to  pos<^ 
similar  properties.  Tbe  Marvel  of  Pern 
has  flowers  of  varions  coloni-s,  red,  white 
and  yellow,  aUn  variegated  red  and  whire^ 
yellow  and  white.  The  root  when  diiai 
is  prepai*ed  for  medicinal  use.  It  becomei 
iu  a  short  time  quite  a  weed  in  a  gudoL 
Is  propagated  by  seed  and  in  any  soil.— 
O'Skaughnesnf,  p.  511.  RiddeU,  Biniwooii 
itason,  Powell. 

MIRAFRA.  Coufining  this  genus  of  birdt 
to  the  species  devoid  of  nareal  tnfVs,  Mr. 
Blyth  distinguishes  Spizalauda,  Blylk,  ex. 
M.  Hati,  Jerdon,  which  is  a  peonliarand 
rather  tMck  billed  and  true  lark,  as  showa 
by  tho  form  of  the  win?,  Jcc,  and  Anno- 
maues  Oabanis,  ex.  M.  Phoaaicnni,  Franklin, 
Al.  Lnsitania,  Cmfllw,  (v.  dewta,  LuAL, 
isabellina  Tem,  et.  M.  phomionroideii,  Bl^tk) 
and  ]irobably  M.  cordnfanica,  Strickland^ 
to  "which  he  suspects  that  A  cinnamomet, 
Bnnap.^  should  be  referred.  The  prior 
estitblisbment  of  tbe  genua  Annomanetsis 
known  and  A.  cinnamomea  (cordnfanica?) 
is  correctly  referred  to  it,  also  the  Alaada 
pallida,  Ehrenlerg,  with  possibly  BodytM 
viridis  (Motacilla  viridis,  Seopolu)  founded 
on  the  h\d  figure  in  Brown's  IlL  Om.  pi.  33. 
f,  2,  M,  histrigata.  Raffle*:  B.  melanooe- 
phala,  et  B.  beema,  Sykea;  B.  ne^eota, 
melanocepbala,  et  flava,  ^pod  Jardm,  Ostal; 
M.  melanooephala,  irtcMMJiam;  R  flan 
vel  neglecta  et  B.  Bayi  tbI  flareola  of  Indm . 
and  the  Malay  countries  anclormm). — P.  Z. 
S.  Nov.  2Qik  1650.  Bev.  Zool.,  1851  f. 
178.  3fr.  Bbtth't  Btport^ 
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MIBAQE. 

MIRAGE; 

Bahr-nl-milb,or  salt-seaAs.    Cbitnun.  Hind. 
Bahr-bila-ma  or  Mamaiah*!  Ab  Phb> 

watei'lesB  sea  „  -     Ser-ab  „ 

Si-kot  Hiad. 

It  is  said  that  beasts  arc  never  deceived  hj 
the  mirage.  But,  to  man,  the  dLstress  occa- 
sioned in  Arabia  by  a  deficiency  of  water  is 
freqaently  increased  by  the  tantalizing 
appearance  presented  by  the  mirage  in  that 
conntry.  Theliglit  refracted  tuthe  rarefied  air 
immediately  abovo  the  heated  ground  gives 
rise  to  the  resemblance  of  an  extensive  lake, 
and  the  thirsty  traveller,  advauuitig  towards 
it  finds  the  flattering  delasion  recede  before 
bim.  lu  the  early  jpart  of  the  morning, 
while  some  dew  remains  on  the  ground,  the 
perception  is  remarkably  strong ;  every  ob- 
ject is  then  also  magnified,  so  that  shrubs 
appear  aa  trees,  and  under  them  frequently 
appear  their  images  inverted,  as  if  rejected 
from  the  surface  of  water. 

In  the  desert  of  Dliat  and  Oomrn-Soomra, 
where  the  shepherds  pasture  flocks,  and 
eitpeciaUy  where  tlie  alkaline  plant  is  pro- 
duced, the  stratification  is  very  horizontal, 
and  produces  much  of  the  mirage.  It  is  this 
illusion  to  which  the  inspired  writer  refers, 
when  he  says,  "  the  mock  pool  of  the  desert 
shall  become  real  water."  The  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  term  it  Chitram,  literally,  the 
picture,  by  no  means  an  unhappy  designa- 
tion. This  optical  deception  is  well  known 
to  theRajpoots,  is  called  "see-kot"  or  *  winter 
castleH,'  because  chiefly  visible  in  the  cold 
season  *,  hence,  possibly  originated  the  equal- 
ly iUnsory  and  delightful  *  Chateau  eu  £s- 
pagne,'  so  well  known  in  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  British 
Xndia  jost  as  Eothen  describes  the  likeness 
of  a  fresh  water  lake,  like  a  broad  sheet  of 
oalm  water,  that  stretches  far  towards  the 
south — stretching  deep  into  winding  creeks, 
and  hemmed  in  by  jatting  promontories,  and 
shelving  amooih  off  towards  the  shallow 
side ;  on  its  bosom  the  reflected  fire  of  the 
sun  lay  playing,  and  seeming  to  float  upon 
waters  deep,  and  still. 

Though,  says  he,  I  knew  uf  the  cheat,  it 
was  not  till  the  spongy  foot  of  my  camel  had 
almost  trodden  in  the  seeming  waters,  that  I 
could  undeceive  my  eyes,  for  the  shore  line 
was  quite  true,  and  natural.  I  soon  saw  the 
cause  of  the  phantasm.  A  sheet  of  water, 
heavily  impregnated  with  salts,  had  filled 
this  great  hollow ;  and  when  dried  up  by 
evaporation  had  left  a  white  sahne  deposit, 
that  exactly  marked  the  space  whiou  the 
waters  had  covered,  and  thna  sketched  a 
trae  shore-line.  The  miante  crystals  of  the 
salt  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  so  looked  like 
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the  face  of  a  lake  that  is  calm,  and  smooth. 
—Eolhen'g  Travel  from  the  East.  p.  £71. 
SurtoH's  pilgriiniign  to  Meccah  Vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
TmI's  Rajasthan  Vol.  I.  p.  18.  Ool.  Chctney. 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Vol.  1  p.  572. 

illRAJ  Ar.,  the  heavenly  journey  related 
by  llahomed. 

Mia  AKOR  Pers.    Master  of  the  Horse: 
Chief  groom  of  the  Stables. 
MIRALIA.    See  HydridiD. 
MT^       BoBU.  Mirabalisalba. 
MIBANDU,  HiVD.  of  Kaagra,  Codoncaa 
burmanniana. 

MIRAPA  KANDRA.  Or  Varagoki.  Tod- 
dalia  aculeata.  Vera.  Scopolia  Ac.  R.  i.  616. 
MIBAPA  KAYA.  Capsicum  frutescens  L. 
MIBA  SALICIFOLIA,  is  the  Maire  or 
Sandalwood  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

MItiASI,  Arab.    Hixd.  Having  ances- 
tral rights.  In  Siud,  the  mirasi  is  a  bard, who 
accompanied  his  chief  to  the  field  and  sang 
the  yhair  or  war  song  during  the  combat. 
MIHAT.  SeeLat. 
SURBOW.    See  Somang. 
MLR  CASSIM,  succeeded  Mir  Jafi'ir  as 
subadar  of  Ben^.   After  a  varied  inter- 
course with  the  British,  he  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Cutwa,  on  the  ISth  July  1703,  and 
again  at  Gherea  on  the  20th  August  and  in 
November  he  fled  to  the  Court  of  the  visier 
of  Oailh. 

MIRCH,  DuK.  HiSD.  Sans,  any  Pepper, 
Chillies ;  Gol-mirch,  Black  pepper.  Piper 
nigrum.  Lal-mirch,  capsicum  or  red-pepper. 
Capsicum  annuum.  Kanghol  mirofa)  is 
Cultis  caucasica. 

MIBCHA,  idso  Mirchai.  Sahs.  Capsicum 
frutesceiis. 
MIRCHAI,  HiHD.  See  Kaladana, 
MIK.CHI.    Guz.  KiUD.  Capsicum  frntes- 
cens,  ChillieA. 

MIBCHIA  GAND,  Hind.  Cyntbopogoa 
iwamncuaa. 

UIRCH-SOOKH.  Hind.  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

MIR-DAH.  PifRS.  literally  a  master 
of  t«n,  the  Chief  of  peons,  also  a  laud  mea- 
surer, who  must  measure  with  a  standard 
yanl,  or  gaz,  with  the  seal  of  the  principal 
town  of  the  district  afiixed  to  it.  The  lUa- 
hee  guz,  as  6xed  by  Akbar  is  the  one  used. 
(Vide  Ayeeu  Akbery,  4to  Ed.  Vol.  1.  p.  354) 
— Malcolm's  OeiUral  IndiaYo).  11.  p.  30. 
MIRGH,  PsHTD.  A  leopard. 
MIRI,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
of  the  Abor  area.  They  all  wear  soma 
woollen  article  of  dress.  They  use  the  bofr 
aud  poisoned  arroi^.  The  Miri  are  allied  to 
the  Abor,  Dofla  or  Aka,  rather  than  to  the 
Mishmi.  The  Miri  have  their  chief  seat  ia 
the  low  hills  north  of  Banskotta  and  Lukim- 
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pnr,  bat  the  ezactiona  and  crael  ravages  of 
their  foroiidable  neighboara  the  Abor,  have 
compelled  them  to  migrate  in  lai^  nnm- 
bers  into  the  plains  of  Upper  Assam.  Mr. 
Bobioson  remarks  that  a  partial  comparison 
of  the  dialects  spoken  by  these  tribes  far- 
nishes  afaandant  evidence  of  their  ori^nal 
conaBngninit}',  while  the  ooinoidenoe  be- 
tween their  Tooablea  and  fifae  terms  in  com- 
mon nse  hj  the  Tibetan  'tribra,  is  fireqnent 
and  aneqniTOcal.  The  Miri  race  ooonpy 
the  nortii  banks  of  tbe  BrahmHpatra  in  Lat. 
27  °  60'  N.and  Long  94^  oO*E.  in  the  western 
part  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  they  are  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  Abor. 

'ihe  Bibor,  Jubar  and  Enlta  or  Kolita, 
are  populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  tlie 
Abor  and  Misbmi  localities,  on  the  drainage 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  the  end  of  1861 
tbe  Meyong  Abor  attacked  and  plundered  a 
village  in  the  British  territoxy,  bat  the  tribe 
expressed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  begged  that  their  offenoes  might 
be  overlooked.  On  the  5th  November  1802, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them  binding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the 
same  engagement  was  subscribed  on  the 
16th  January  1863  by  the  Kelong  Abor. 
On  the  8th  November  1862,  a  similar 
engagement  was  concluded  with  the  Abor 
of  the  Dihong-Dibang  duar.  The  Abor 
Miri  languEhge  belongs  to  the  old  Assam 
alliance,  but  it  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
Tibetan.  It  has  a  strong  ideologic  resem- 
blance to  tbe  Dfaimal,  Bodo,  Q-ai-o  and  Naga, 
but  with  some  specific  Tibetan  traits. — 
Jotumal  of  the  Ii^itm  Arekip^ago,  Nob.  iv 
and  V  AprU  and  May  1853.  p.  190  ;  Treaiieg, 
EngagoTnente  and  Sunnnds^  Vol.  vii,  p.  343  ; 
Indian  AmutU ;  Laiham's  DewripUve  Ethno- 
logy Camphell^  p.  54.    See  Ibdia ;  Singpo. 

MIRIALTJ,  Tel.    Black  Pepper. 

MIRIAL  TIGA,  Tel.  Piper  tricoccnm. 

MIR  JAPFIR,  in  1702,  was  appointed 
dewanof  Bengal  and  viceroy  of  the  three 
subahs,Bengal,Beharand  Orissa.He  was  of  a 
poor  brahmin  family,  of  the  Deocan,  but  whs 
purchased  by  a  Persian  merchant  and  con- 
verted to  mahomedanism.  He  rose  to  dis- 
tinction under  Anraugzeb  who  styled  him 
Mnrahid  Enli  Khan,  and  Hnrshedabad  was 
called  after  him.  He  remodelled  the  revenue 
system  of  Toder  Mnll.  He  was  a  great  and 
an  eregetio  raler  and  died  in  1 7i!5. 

MIB  JAFFIB  KUAN,  after  Snraj  nd 
Bowlah's  death,  succeeded  to  the  supremacy 
in  Bengal  in  1757. 

MIR  JDMLA  a  nativeof  Persia,  a  servant 
of  the  Kntnb  Shahi  king  of  Golcondah,  after- 
wards a  general  of  Aumngzeb;  he  died 
at  Daoea  about  1662. 


MTRPUR. 

MIR-KHOND,  the  historian,  names 
himself  Mahammed-bin^Kbavand  Shah-bta 
Mahmnd.  His  celebrated  book  is  styled 
Banzat  us  Safa  or  '  Garden  of  Purity. 
Be  was  born  in  1432,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  Hnsein  Mirza  at  Herat,  and  wrote  a 
geueral  history  of  Persia,  from  the  creation 
to  the  year  1471,  which  he  entitled  Raocai- 
ns-Safa.  After  many  years  of  disappoints 
ment  from  want  of  patronage,  he  was  at 
length  befriended  by  the  munifioent  minister 
All  Bhir  Beg,  who  obtained  him  a  suitable 
dwelling  near  Herat,  and  assiKted  him  in 
collecting  materials.  Mir-Khond  died  in 
1498,  and  his  son,  Khondemir,  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  Jiis  father's  work,  which  he 
called  Khalasat-al-Akhbar.  Tezeira,  a  Por- 
tugaese  traveller,  published  a  translated 
abstract  of  Mir-Khond,  and  thoreis  an  Eugw 
lish  translation  of  Texeira,  by  Stephena  ;  but 
the  best  translation  of  that  portion  of  Mir- 
Khond's  work,  whibh  relates  to  the  history 
of  Timnr's  conquests,  was  published  ia 
Major  David  Price's  Mohammedan  histOTy, 
in  1821.  There  is  also  a  translation  <rf 
Mir-Khond's  history  of  the  early  kings  of 
Iran,  published  by  David  Shea  in  1S32. 
His  book  is  divided  into  a  Preface,  seven 
Parts  or  Sections,  and  a  conclusion.  Each 
part  makes  a  very  thick  volnrae  in  folio. 
He  wrote  it  at  Herat  in  a  caravansera  called 
cancahalo-calasya,  built  by  the  vizier  Mir 
AU  Shir,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  work, 
which  he  intitledRauzat-us-safa  fi  sirat  al-an- 
bia,  o  ul  mnluc,  o  nl  kulafa  ;  which  signi- 
fies. The  Garden  of  Pleasure,  touching  the 
Lives  of  the  Prophets,  King's  and  Kh^fr. 
The  Preface  treats  of  the  Science,  or  Art  of 
Chronolc^ical  History :  Sistoty  of  GenkiMcau 
p.  4i29.—Ou9eley*a  Travelt  Vol.  II.  p.  39*.f 
afarkhana  Emheuey  p.  xxxm.  SeeKondemir. 

MIR  MAHOMED  MASUM,  author  of 
Tarikh-us-Sind,  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
SiTtd  by  the  Arabs,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
Akbar.  He  took  the  takhallus  of  Narai.  He 
was  born  at  Bhakkar  in  Sind  and  wrote 
A.  D.  1600.  Elliffs  Bist.  of  India. 

MIRMALENZI,  Pers.  Pdsbt,  a  water 
melon  of  Candahar. 

MIRDA — ?  A  migratory  shepherd  race 
in  the  South  of  India. — Wilaon'i  Qlon, 

MIRZA,  Pbrs.  An  honorary  1»t1e,  from 
two  Persian  words  amir-sadah,  nobly  born  ; 
when  prefixed  to  a  name  as  Mirza  Abdul 
Baki  khan,  it  means  a  secretary,  a  moonshi, 
when  saffixed  as  Abbas  Mirzn,  it  means 
prince  Abbas. 

MIRPUR,  Eastward  of  Hyderabad  in 
Sind,  is  Mirpur,  the  strong-bold  of  a  former 
chieftain  of  the  Talpnr  house  :  still  farther 
towards  the  dnertj  waa->Omerkot  noted  as 
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MIRZAPUE. 
tlie  birih  plaoe  of  the  illastrions  Akbar : 
this  was  long  looked  upon  as  the  deposi- 
U>ry  of  the  accnmijlated  wealth  of  the  Kalora 
and  Tttlpnr  ntlers,  and  the  point  in  which 
the  chiefs  woald  make  a  stand  in  case  of  an 
inTasion  of  their  country. 

MmBET  MAITGI-KAI,  Tam.  Spondias 
dnlcia. 

MIKBHE,  Dot.  Myrrh. 

UIRAI,  Hind.    Piuiu  gerardeann. 

MIR  TAHIR  MAHOMED,  NASTAKI. 
son  of  Syed  Hasan  of  Tatta,  is  the  anchor  of 
the  historical  work  Tarikh-i-Tabiri.  He  left 
Gandahar  when  it  was  beleagnred  by  the 
Persians  for  Tatta  A.  1).,  1606.  A.  H.,  1015, 
nnd  hu  wrote  bis  book  A.  D.,  1621.  Elliot's 
Hitt  of  India. 

MIKU  one  of  the  most  delightPal  villages 
of  Kanawar,  being  rivalled  only  by  Eogi  and 
Cbini,  beyond  which  the  climate  becomes 
too  arid  for  beanty.  The  crops  at  Mira, 
both  of  grua  and  fruit,  are  most  luxariant, 
and  the  vine  thiivea  to  perfection.  The 
scenery  around  Mim  is  indescribably  beau- 
tifnU  as  it  almost  overhangs  the  Sutlej  3,000 
feat  below,  while  beyond  the  river  the  moun- 
tain^slopes  are  densely  wooded,  yet  often 
rocky  and  with  every  variation  of  form. 
A  single  peak,  still  streaked  with  anow,  bnt 
too  steep  for  much  to  lie,  rises  almost  da'e 
opposite,  behind  which  the  summits  of  the 
chain  soath  of  the  Sntlej  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  npwai-dsof  18,000  feet.— Dr.  Thomson's 
Travels  in  Western  Himalayeb  and  Tibet^ 
page  71. 

MIRUKAR,  Hind.    Eragroatis,  sp. 

MIRWAHA,  or  Badkush,  Pbbs.    A  fen. 

MIRWARI,  A  Brahni  tribe  located  in 
Muahki,  Jhow  and  Kolwah,  The  Brahui 
entered  from  the  west  and  point  to  Khozdar 
aa  the  capital  prior  to  occupying  Kelat. 
See  Kelat. 

MIBYALA  TIGB,  Tel.  Piper  trioicum, 
B.  i.  151. 

MIRZANJOSH,  HiMD.  Origanum  nor- 
male. 

MIRZAPUR,  a  town 
district  on  the  right  side 


of  the 
of  the 


Benares 
Ganges, 

ju  L.  25''9'  3";  L.  82''33'  9"  362  feet 
above  the  sea.  Mirs&pore  has  no  ancient 
importance  or  renown  like  Raj  mabal, 
3haugu1pore,  Monghir,  Patna,  Benares,  but, 
excepting  the  last,  it  has  edipsed  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Gftngetio  valley. 
It  haa  grown  and  prospered  under  the 
British  rule  since  ifae  latter  part  of  the 
Iftth  century  and  as  a  mart  of  trade  ranks 
next  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Its  com, 
cotton,  and  the  dyra  of  one-sixth  of  India, 
are  sold  here.  Mirzapore  has  risen  purely 
from  commeroiid  canseB,  uncozmeoted  with 


MIRZA.SALIM. 

religion  or  the  auspices  of  royalty.  In  Mir- 
sapore  is  seen  the  most  beautiful  chook  of 
all  India.  Four  miles  from  Mirzapore  is 
the  temple  of  Bindachnl.  Here  is  seen  the 
only  instance  of  Kali  in  all  Hindoostan, 
Forest  races  occupy  the  monntainous  region 
of  India  from  Mirzapore  to  the  sliorea  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  along  the  Eastern  and 
Western  ghunt  moantaius  running  on  both 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  The  Gheroo  race 
are  found  in  Ghazeepur,  a  part  of  Goruk- 
pnr,  the  southern  part  of  Benares  and  Mirzo- 
purand  Behar.  Tliey  are  sometimeB  said  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Bhur.  They  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Savira  or  Seoree,  but  Bu- 
chanan considers  them  distinct.  The 
Cheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Nagbunsi  of  Ma- 
gadha.  Remains  of  buildings  attributed  to 
them  are  found  near  Budha  Gy»,  Sasram 
and  Ramghnr,  and  the  images  of  Siva  and 
Hanuman  found  in  them  indicate  that  they 
belonged  to  the  faindu  religion.  They  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  anci- 
ent abodes  by  the  Pramara  of  Bbojpnr,  the 
Hyobuu  of  Hurdi  and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little 
before  the  first  mahomedan  invasion,  about 
which  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gene- 
ral convulsion  ia  India,  during  which  seve* 
ral  ti'ibes  acquired  their  present  possessions. 
The  features  of  the  Gheroo  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  occupants  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains. They  live  by  cntting  timber,  collect* 
ing  drugs,  and  killing  game,  and  though 
their  numbers  are  very  low,  they  continue 
to  create  a  rajah  for  every  five  or  six  houses, 
and  invest  him  with  the  tilak  in  due  form. 
The  emperor  Sher  Sh^  subdued  Muhartu,  a 
Oheeroo  zemindar  of  Bdiar,  which  seems  to 
have  been' a  last  strong  effort  of  the  Gheeroo 
i-ace.  The  chief  of  Singrowli  in  Mirzapur 
is  a  Gheeroo,  though  he  calls  himself  a  Ben- 
bans.  Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  the  Sivira, 
Seen  and  Cheroo,  may  perhaps  be  the 
Saura,  descendants  of  the  Suraseni.  In  the 
Harivansa  is  the  following  passage : — "  from 
this  race  came  the  Sauravira  and  Saurasena. 
The  great  king  Saurssena  has  given  his 
name  to  the  country  over  which  he  reigned." 
Elliot's  Supp.  Glossary.  Travel  of  Bind.  Vols, 
I.  p.  136  137. 

MIRZA-SAUM,  the  Jehangir  of  Indiaa 
history,  was  bora  near  -the  abode  of  Moin- 
ud-Din,  Chisti.  They  show  to  this  day 
*  the  little  roof  of  tiles,  dose  to  the  original 
little  dingy  mosque  of  the  old  heimit,  where 
the  empress  gave  birth  to  Jeebangir.'  There 
is  not  a  greater  among  mahomedan  saint* 
than  thewaUMoiu-ud-diD,wbo  wasaPereian 
of  Gheest,  but  whoad  holy,  duat  rvoaizm  in 
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Ajmir.  The  empress  happened  to  be  preg- 
nant about  the  time,  and  remained  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  man's  hermitage,  till 
Ihe  promised  boy  was  bora. — Tr.  HiwJ., 
Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

MEH-ZUN-JOOSH,  Abab.  Majorara. 

MIHZWIblBEL,  properly  Meerswiebel, 
Gek.  Sqaill. 

MIS  or  MISSI.  HiHD.  Salphate  of 
Copper. 

MISHBU.  a  race  N.  E.  of  the  Aborand 
llir-Abor  hilhi  oooapyine  the  hills  in  lat.  28 
N.,  and  long.  96  to  97  ET on  the  north  of  the 
Brahraapotra  river  at  its  Bource-  They  are 
N.  W.  of  the  Lnngtam  range.  In  the  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  Attsam,  between  India  and 
China,  the  Mishmi  monntains  which  ocoapy 
the  most  northerly  part,  are  the  southern 
and  western  slopes  of  a  mass  of  snowy  mono- 
tains  which  sweep  round  the  N.  W.  of  Assam 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Dihong  to 
the  sources  of  the  Dihong.  The  Kbamti 
and  the  Mishmi  and  the  Midfai  or  Chnlkatsa 
Mishmi  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Dihong 
river  on  the  morth  6f  the  Ijohit  or  Brahms^ 
patra  river  between  the  North  and  East 
Branches.  They  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  one  of  which  is  the  "Chnlkatsa" 
or  "  Cap  Haired."  With  them  are  mix- 
ed np  Abor  tribes  and  some  Kharati  tribes. 
The  people  of  the  Mishmi  hills,  have  their 
frontier  touching  that  of  the  Abor  or 
Padam,  on  the  drainage  of  the  Dihong  and 
Dihong,  in  small  villages :  the  Mishmi  and 
Padam  acknowledge  a  common  ongin  and 
eat  together.  They  use  the  bow  and  cross- 
bow and  poisoned  arrows  and  ai-e  often  at 
war  on  the  snrronnding  tribes.  Their  chiefs 
dress  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  clothes  and 
ornaments.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  Tlie 
Mi^mi  sacrifice  fowls  and  pigs  to  the 
rural  dmties.  They  engage  in  trade :  forge 
iron  and  build  suspension  bridges.  The 
Babhajia,  Taying  and  Mijhu  are  Mishmi 
tribes.  The  Singpo  march  on  the  N.  W. 
with  the  Mishmi  who  occupy  the  eastern 
moantainous  extremity  of  the  basin  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
with  the  Nuga  and  Manipnri  tribes.  In 
the  interior  of  Arakan  and  between  it,  and 
the  Eyndnayn  river,  several  tribes  are 
scattered  over  the  highlands  to  the  south 
of  the  Kuki,  N^a  and  Manipuri  fribes, 
with  Tibet,  the  northern  banks  of  the 
liohit!,  and  through  the  Mishmi  hills  into 
Tibet  called  the  Mishmi  ronte.  The  Mish- 
mi, who  oooupj  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  mountain  borders  of  Assam,  are  said  to 
have  a  rude  phonology,  characterised  by 
peculiar  tones  and  difficult  consonants. — 
Journal  of  the  Indian  ArchipelagOf  Nos,  IV. 


MISSI. 

and  V.  April  and  May  1853,  p.  189.  Laik- 
am'a  Ethnology.  See  Bibor,  Jabar,  Kalta  or 
KdlitA,  and  India. 

MISHNISH,  Pbbs.  Armeniaca  vnlgftris, 
Lam.  Apricot. 

MISHQAL,  ?  a  weight  SeeMiaqal. 

MISHKA-KESHF,  Sans,  fi-om  misb,  to 
mix,  and  kesha,  hair. 

MISHTKE.  SeeKhyber. 

MISL  Miaan.  Hind,  of  Panjab  land 
with  a  light  suidy  soil. 

MISS,  also  Mnsk,  Abab.  Pubs.  Mnalc. 

MISR,  Hind.  Egypt. 

MISR.  In  the  districts  of  Gorakhpar, 
Azimghur  and  Benares,  is  an  agricnltonl 
tribe  who  call  themselvea  Bhnin-har  or 
Bhnn-har.  They  claim  to  be  brahmans,  and 
take  the  titles  of  Thaknr,  Misr,  and  Tewart ; 
the  raj^ih  of  Benares  belongs  to  them.  W2~ 
son's  Glouary. 

MISB,  or  Misra,  leas  correctly  Mishar, 
Hind.  Sansc,  a  name  given  to  a  brahman 
of  the  Kananjya  tribe,  aud  especinlly  to  the 
members  of  two  of  the  sub-divisions,  Go't^ 
or  families  belongiog  to  it^  those  of  the  San- 
dal, and  Katyaywa  or  Yiswamitra  Go'fc: 
the  term  Miar  was  oonjeotnred  to  have  bera 
connected  with  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt 
Misr,  as  if  some  of  the  brahmana  had  oonw 
from  that  country :  it  is  more  probably  of 
affinity  to  Mtsra,  mixed,  indicating  some  mix- 
ture of  race  or  family,  the  tradition  of  which 
has  perished.    See  Misser. 

MISREYA,  also  Sitaaiva,  aUo  Seleya. 
Sans.    Dill  seed. 

MISBI.  Hind.  Saocharum  ofGcinarum 
sugar. 

Miari-lei,  Hihd.  Tamarix  orientalia. 
Salib-misri,  Hind.  Eulophia  campestrii. 
Shakak-nl-mtsri,  Hun>.  Eryngiom  pla- 
num. 

Shalgham-raisri,    Huro.  CanaTaUaria 

verticillata. 

MISS,  Pass.  Copper. 

MISSI,  Ab.  Hind.  A  powder  made  from 
gallnuts,  sulphate  of  copper,  steel  filingt, 
mirobalans,  and  the  pods  or  gum  of  the 
keekur  tree :  the  hindoo  and  maltomedan 
women  use  it  in  staining  the  teeth  black. 
It  is  a  vitriolic  dentifrice  t-o  dye  the  teeth 
black.  It  is  mbbed  into  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.  Burton  says  as  an  antiseptic,  and  a 
preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  qaidc* 
lime  chewed  with  betel  nnfc.  Bat  the  colour 
is  between  rust  and  verdigris  and  the  appear 
ance  nnnatural  and  offeusivB  and  it  ia  mon 
probably  a  cnstom  resembling  that  of  Japan, 
and  like  that  of  the  Kyan  of  Prome,  adopted 
to  desti'oy  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the 
maiTted  women,  for  it  is  only  applied  te 
married  women's  teeth.^ 
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MITAKSUABA. 

Heera-katsity  is  a  dry  per-snlpLate  of  iron, 
used  in  dyeing,  in  making  ink,  blackening 
leather,  used  in  medicioe,  and  made  into, 
"  Misai"  to  apply  to  the  teeth.    To  make 

Black  missij  take  of  Heem-kassees,  chaipal 
harra,  cbooni-gond,  lila  tootiya,  iron  fiUugs, 
knth,  equal  pftrts,  ponnded  and  miz«i :  rnb- 
bed  on  tlie  gums.  For 

While  muvi,  take  of  Safaid  sooram  (crys- 
tallised  carbonate  of  lime,  double  nfraoting 
spar),  and  cinnamon  ponnded  together ;  is 
need  as  tooth  powder. 

Sada-hussees^  is  an  impnro  sotphate  of  iron, 
the  refuse  from  the  mannfactory  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper :  four  neers  for  one  rapee. — 
Herkhis.  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  187.  Burlon's 
Sind,  Vol.  i.  p.  277. 

MISSEL  THRUSH  the  Tnrdna  Tiscivo- 
rns,  performs  an  np-and-down  migration  on 
the  western  ranges  of  ibe  Himalaya,  being 
found  at  high  elevations  in  Bnmmer,  and 
in  the  more  sheltered  situations  of  the  val- 
leys during  winter.  The  black  (hroated 
thmftb,  Tnrdns  atrogularis,  is  generally 
dititribnted  over  the  woods  and  cnltivated 
tracts  of  these  ranges.  The  black  throat  is 
wanting  in  some  varieties,  and  there  are  se- 
vei-al  well  marked  similarities  to  what  has 
been  called  the  red-necked  thrnsb,  Tui-dus 
roficoUis,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  considers  a 
distiTict  species.  Adams,  Sporisman  in  hidia. 

MISSKMA,  tiere  are  here  no  spriofrs 
but  there  are  several  cisterns.  Robvaso^i's 
Travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

MISSER,  also  Mitter,  i.  e.,  Mithra,  is 
a  term  given  to  brahmins  in  the  Panjab  and 
along  the  Gauges,  where  not  distinguished 
as  pundits  or  men  of  learning.  It  seems  to 
have  been  introdnced  by  the  mahomedans. 

MISSING,  also  Messing,  also  Geelkoper, 
J>UT.  Brass. 

HISSI  SAFED,  HiVD.  Oxide  of  zinc 

MISSI  SIT  A,  HiHD.  Oxide  of  manganese. 

MISSBETA,  Sans.  Anethnm  sowa,  Roseb. 

MISWAK,  Hind.  A  twig  of  a  tree  nsed 
as  a  tooth  brush,  a  subslitnte  in  India  for  a 
tooth  brush,  made  from  a  twig  of  the  mar- 
posa:  the  rough  Achyrantes:  Careya  arborea, 
Pbyllanthus  multiflorus,  and  the  Palmyra, 
lb  is  a  twig  of  any  soft  wood  chewed  atone 
end  and  is  generally  used  thronghout  the 
east,  where  brushes  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  natives  always  suspect  hogs  bristles. 

MIS  WA.  Hind.  The  butai  miswa  is  the 
Astragalus  mnlticeps. — Burton's  PUgrinMge 
to  ileccah.  Vol.  i.  p.  34.  Herlclots. 

MITAKSHARA.  This  is  a  work  by  Vij- 
naneswara  Bhatta  who  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century  of  the  chiustian  era.  It  is  a 
commentary  on,  the  law-book  of  Tajnaval- 


MITHILA. 

kya,  which  ogBiTx  is  an  abbreviation  of  Mann, 
composed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  ceiitnry  and 
more  suited  to  modern  requirements  tliau 
the  older  work.  The  Mitakshara  is  still  the 
chief  authority  in  all  parts  of  India  on  civil 
contracts  and  the  law  of  inheritance  nnd  a 
good  edition  and  translation  are  much  to  be 
desired.  The  little  woi*k  of  Steneler  (Berlin 
1 849)  contains  a  clear  edition  of  the  text  and 
faithful  translation  of  Tnjnavalka's  couplets. 

MITE.   Ekq.    Species  of  Acaras.  The 
Acams  coSem  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  "  red-spider*'  of  the 
hot  houses  of  Europe.    Nearly  all  the  year 
round,  but  chiefly  from  November  to  Aptil, 
it  feeds  on  the  npper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves 
giving  them  a  brownish  sun  burnt  appearance. 
Individual  trees  suffer  from  its  attacks,  but 
the  aggregate  damage  from  it  is  not  great, 
MITHA.   HiHD.   Fresh;  sweet;  hence, 
Mitba-nebo,  sweet  citron,  var.  of  Gitrns 
medica ;  also  Citrus  limoDom.  Citros 
limetta.  Bisso  and  Poit. 
Mitba-dodiya  Convallaria. 
Mithakaddtt,  Cnonrbita  maxima,  Cncnr- 

hita  hispidft. 
Mitha-kamaraiiga,  Averrhoa  carambola. 
Mitha  Iskri,  Glycyrrhiza  glabia. 
Mitha-te),  til-ka-tel,  giugelly  or  sesa- 
mum  oil.    Oil  of  Sesamum  orientale. 
Mitlia-tendo  of  Sutlej,  fruit  of  Dios- 

pyros  tomentosa,  hill  ebony. 
Mitha  titia,  or  mitha  bish,  Aeonitnm 
ferox. —  Wall.  Oat  Aeonitnm  napellas. 
Mitha-Kshr,  Aoonitum ; 
Katta  mitha,  Rnmex  Tesioariiu,  also 

Oxalis  oornicnUts. 
Mitha  xiruifak,  Vitis  Indica. 
MITHAGABI,  Mab,  and  GoK.  A  caste 
who  manufacture  sea  salt. 

MITHAI,  Hind.  Sweetmeats,  sold  in  the 
bazars  of  India  or  by  itinerant  vendors. 
There  are  many  kinds,  but  they  are  chiefly 
formed  of  sugar,  clarified  butter  (ghi)  and 
wheat  flour ;  or  milk  and  sugar,  or  with  vari- 
ous pulses  of  fruits  and  sugar.  The  bazar 
Bweatmeats  are  not  palatable  to  Europeans. 

MITHA-LONABI  Mar.  A  caste  who 
make  salt,  from  island  saline  deposits  or 
or  marshes. 

MITHI,  ipiperly  Methi,  Dus.  Goz.  Harik 
Seeds  of  Trigonella  fonkum-grsDCum. 
■  MITHIGA,  HiHD.  Lonicera  angustifdia. 
UITHIGACHNL   See  Gaohni. 
MITHI  -  SABZ  -  KHURDANI  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  "fuller's earth." 

MITHILA.  The  couuti-y  north  of  the 
Ganges,  between  the  Gandak  and  Kosi 
livers,  comprehending  tiie  modem  provinces 
of  Paraniya  and  Tirhat.^  Tfao  eemaiiis  of 
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MITHBIDATES. 

tlie  capital  founded  bj  Jnnaka,  and  tbcnce 
termed  JanahapoT,  are  still  to  be  seen,  ac- 
cording to  Buchanan,  on  the  nortliern  frou*' 
tier;  at  the  Janickpoor  of  the  maps. 

Nearly  ooeval  in  point  of  time  with 
Ayodia  was*  Mithila,  the  capital  of  a 
oonntrj  of  tlie  same  name,  founded  bj 
Mithila,  the  grand  son  of  loRfawaca.  The 
name  of  Janikaj  son  of  If  ithila,  eclipsed  that 
of  tiie  founder,  and  became  the  pafronymiG 
of  this  branch  of  the  Solar  race.  These  are 
the  two  cliief  capitals  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Solar  line  described  in  this  early  age ; 
thongh  there  were  others  of  a  minor  order, 
such  as  Rotaf,  Ghampapoor,  &c.,  all  fuunded 
previously  to  Bama.  By  the  numerous  dy- 
naflties  of  the  Lunar  race  of  Boodha  many 
kingdoms  were  founded.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  antiquity  of  Poorng  j  yet  the  first 
capital  of  the  Indu  or  Lunar  race  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sehesra  Arjoona, 
of  the  Hihya  tribe.  This  was  Mahesrati  on 
the  Nerbudda,  still  existing  in  Maheswar. 
The  rivalry  between  the  Lnnar  race  and  that 
of  theSoorya  race  of  Ayodia,in  whose  aid  the 
priesthood  armed,  and  expelled  Sehesra  Ar- 
joona  from  Mahesvati,  has  been  mentioned. 
A  small  branch  of  these  ancient  Hihja  yet 
exist  in  the  line  of  the  Nerbndda,  near  the 
very  top  of  the  valley  at  Sohagpoor,  in 
Bhfl«el-khnnd,  aware  of  their  ancient  line- 
age ;  and,  though  few  in  number,  are  atill 
celebrated  for  their  valour.  Koosust'hulli 
Dwarica,  the  capital  of  Krishna,  was  found- 
ed prior  to  Poorag,  to  Soorpoor,  or  Mat- 
hoora.  The  Bhagvat  attributes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  Anirt,  the  brother  of  Icsh- 
waca,  of  the  Solar  race,  but  states  not  how 
or  when  the  Tadu  race  became  possessed 
thereof.  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Jeasnl- 
mer  family  of  the  Tadu  stock  give  the 
priority  of  foundation  to  Poorag  next  to 
Mat'hoora,  and  lost  to  Dwarica.— Tod'* 
BajMihan,  Vol.  I.  p.  39.— H^.iwa**  Bindoo 
Th.  Vol.  I.  p.  -^i^S. 

MITHI-LAKRI,  DoK.  Glyoyrrhiaa  ghi- 
bra. — Linn,  liquoriee. 

MITHI  SHAK,  Bbho.  Trigonella  finnum- 
grsscnm. 

MITHI-VATir,  HiHD.  Salvadora  oleoides. 
MITHIA.    Gnilandina  bonduc,  also  Con- 

Ttllaria. 

MITHRA.    See  Sakya-muni. 

MITHRIDATBS.  The  dtsmption  of  the 
empire  of  Bucratides  enabled  Mithridates  I. 
a  Parthian  monarch,  to  seize  upon  a  large 
part  of  his  territories ;  and  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  India,  about  B.  C.  140, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  satraps, 
or  governors,  were  left  by  him  in  possession 
of  the  JPonjab,   wbore  coins  of  Parthian 


MITBA. 

princes  havo  been  found,  the  dates  of  which 
are  placed  between  the  years  90  and  60. 
B.  C. — Hisiory  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  I.  p. 
57-58.    Sve  (hwks  of  Asia. 

MZTflRAS,  a  Baotrlan  woid  signifying  the 
sun. 

MITHRIDATES,  IL    See  Eabnl. 

MITHBAIG.    See  Kabul. 

HITHBIDATUM,  the  Theriaca  Andro- 
maohi  or  T.  Damooratis  of  the  anciantB, 
repmentod  in  India  the  Tareeak  brook  of 
the  bazaars. 

MITHROPHRASTES,  See  Kirman. 

MITflU  a  kind  of  root  used  as  salep,  Con- 
vallaria  sp. 

MITHUNKOTB,  See  Khyber. 

MI-THWA.  BuRH.  GItarcoal. 

MIT-PATTAB,  Hivd.  Maohilns  odoratis- 
simus. 

MITRA.  the  sun,  the  object  of  worship  of 
the  ancient  Aryans,  tlie  Bactrian  snn-god. 
Mitra  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Oubha  of 
Zoroaster.  In  the  Veda?,  he  is  rarely  in- 
voked alone  but  generally  along  with 
(Ouranos)  Vamna,  the  heavenly  vault.  In 
the  later  Ir».inan  religion,  Mitra  is  inclnded 
as  one  of  the  Yayata  and  in  the  Mitra  prayers 
he  addresses  Ahnt-a  mazda.  It  appeara,  that 
there  were  two  forms  of  worshp  in  Vedic 
India;  theone,doinestic,  universal,  celebrated 
three  times  a  day tibe  otimr,  rare  and 
exceptional ;  but  both  blended  by  a  compro- 
mise into  one  inoongmons  whole ;  and  botii 
gross,  and  sensual  almost  beyond  bcli^. 
The  worship  of  the  elements  was  clearly  the 
national  faith,  with  its  offerings  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  soma  juice,  barley,  milk  and 
butter.  Animal  sacrifice  came  from  without, 
corrupted  more  and  more  and  at  last  losing 
sight  altogether  of  its  original  import,  and 
coming  to  them  perhaps  from  the  wild  no- 
mades  of  Central  Asia.  The  fair  inference  is 
that  Indra  and  fire  worship  was  the  later 
form  on  Indian  ground.  The  so  called  abo- 
riginal tribes  stilT  sacrifice  bu&loes  and  other 
animals ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  fire  worship 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Yiawfr 
mitra  or  Agnisara,  claim  the  honour  cl 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  wor- 
ship both  of  Agni  and  Indra,  in  various 
sakta  of  the  Veda.  Viswat  Mitra,  however, 
was  the  name  of  a  body  of  immigrants  viswa-  ' 
mitra,  "  the  men,  or  people  of  Mithra. 

Agastya,  a  native  of  Tibet,  is  a  maba  ^ 
muni,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  legends  of 
Southern  India.  He  methodised  the 
Tamil  language,  and  is  the  chief  Tamil 
medical  authority.  He  is  estimated  to  have 
lived  in  the  t>ixth  century  B.  C.,  bat  the 
Tamulians  snpposo  him^o  have  lived  long 
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anterior  to  this.  According  to  bloda 
legend,  Agastya  was  the  son  of  Mitra  and 
Vamna  conjointly,  and  born  in  &  water- 
jar  along  with  Vasisbt'ba.  Having  com- 
manded the  Vindhya  mountain  to  lio  proa- 
trate  till  hia  return,  he  repaired  to  the 
South  06  India,  to  Eolapnr,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  and  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  iotrodncirg  the 
hindtt  re1%ion  into  the  Peninsula. — Wilson's 
Hind.  Theai.  Vol.  1.  j».  818  Bm.  W.  Toy. 
lor.  Dr.  Oaldimll  As.  8oe.  Vrans.  Vol.  Ill 
p.  21 3.  See  Hindu. 

MITBA  Sans,  a  friend,  from  mid,  lore. 

MITBAGCFTA.  Son  of  Chandra  Gapta, 
■was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
AUitro.  Diamachus  was  an  ambassador 
from  the  Ghreeks  of  Babylon  to  Hitra  Gupta. 

MITBA,  a  Kenus  of  shells.  SeeMollascs. 

HITBA  CORBTTGATA,  and  Mitra  £pis- 
oopalis.    See  Volnta  veBpertilio. 

MITBAVINDA.    Sans,  from  mitra,  a 
friend,  and  rid.  to  obtain. 

MITBEMTCES.    See  Fnngi. 

MITBA-CAOA.    See  Lakshmt. 

MITBBPHOBA  HETNBANA,  Blunie. 
Oropbea  Herneaua,  H.  f.  et  T. 

A  middle  sized  tree,  growing  at  Haragam 
and  other  places  on  the  lower  Badnlla  road 
from  Kandy,  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet.— nw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  8. 

MITBE  SHELLS.    See  YolnU  Yespor- 

'  MIT-SU-NO-UMI,  see  Japan. 

SflTTI  GACHNI,  Hind.    An  earth,  like 
Fuller's  earth. 

MITTUA,  Hind.    Eryngiam  planum. 

If  ITTUNKOT,  a  town  on  the  norHiem 
frontiers  of  Sindfa. 

MITU,  Hind.  Bnbia  cordifolia.  Bnti  ka 
Mitu,  also  mochka,  Hiud  Boletus  igniarins. 

MIYAN,  a  Hindustani  word  for  "  Sir," 
is  known  to  the  Bedouins  all  over  El  Hgaz  ; 
they  always  address  Indian  mahomedans 
with  this  word,  which  has  become  con- 
temptnoDS,  on  account  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  race  is  hold.  Burton's  PUgri- 
nage  to  SleccaJt  yol.  I.  p.  341. 

MZDZHEGL    See  India, 

KIZPEH,  Bee  Sacrifice. 

3CIZBAE,  a  weapon  peculiar  to  certain 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Eanghi  and  the  Lt^- 
jaiui,  and  some,  like  the  Hindayli  near 
Mecuih,  make  very  pretty  as  well  as  very 
nsefnl  darts.  The  head  is  15  or  16  inehoa 
long,  no  where  broader  than  an  inch.— 
Surton's  PilgrimeLga  io  Meeeah^  Vol,  p. 

JVIIZZ,  Ab.,  iu  colloquial  Arabic  Misd ; 
are  the  tight-fitting  inner  slippers  of  soft 
Cox'doTan  leather,  worn  as  stowngs  inside 
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the  slipper ;  they  are  alwnys  clean,  so  they 
may  be  retained  in  the  mosque  or  on  Uie 
divan. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  Ut  Meeeah  V6L 
II.  p.  34. 
MJED,  also  Erasnoimjed,  Bus.  Copper. 
MJEL,  Bus.  Chalk. 

MJELOIZCHKUE  ;  also  Towarii,  Bus. 
Hardware. 

MLECHCHA.  A  term  applied  by  the 
Arian  immigrants  to  the  peoples  whom  they 
fonnd  occupying  India.  Now,  a  person, 
other  than  a  hindu.  This  name  long  con- 
tinned  to  be  applied  to  all  the  unsubdued 
Un-Aryan  tribes  in  India.  The  aboriginal 
Scythian  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to  have 
been  snbdned  and  transformed  from  miech- 
chas  into  sudras,  by  slow  degrees.  In  the 
of  Mann  they  retained  their  indepen- 
dence, and  the  appellation  of  mlechcha  in 
Bengal,  Orissa  and  the  Dekhan ;  but  in 
the  earlier  peiiod  whioh  is  refeiredto  in  the 
historic  l^(«id8  of  the  Mahabarata,  the 
mlechcha  and  dasya  are  mentioned  as 
disputing  the  possession  of  tipper  India 
itself,  with  the  Arya,  and  in  eonjuuctioa 
with  certain  tribes  connected  with  the  Lunar 
line,  they  succeeded  in  overmoning  the 
territories  of  Sagara,  the  thirty-fifth  king  of 
the  Solar  dynasty.  The  mlechcha  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Baksba£a,a  &ct  cor- 
roborative of  that  drama's  being  written  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  when  the 
Pat'iian  princes  were  pressing  upon  the 
hindu  sovereignties.  To  the  hindu,  every 
man  not  twice  bom  was  a  mlechcha. — Hind. 
Theat.  Vol  II.  p.  261.  See  Hindoo,  India, 
kaahmir  Sadra.  Mliil^  Semitic  races.  Una- 
skiree,  Greeks  of  Asia. 

MO.^DAN.  Those  Arab  tribes  which 
are  of  a  pure  Arab  race,  live  on  the  fiesh 
of  their  bufialoes,  cows,  and  horses,  and  on 
the  produce  of  some  little  ploughing.  The 
tribes,  distinguiBhed  as  noble  by  their  pos- 
session of  camels,  ai-e  denominated  Aleu-el- 
Aleassr;  and  the  others  Motsdan.  The  lat- 
ter are  esteemed  a  middle  class,  between 
genuine  Arabs  and  peasants.  Niebuhr  heard 
some  tribes  mentioned  contemptuously,  be- 
cause they  kept  bufialoes  and  cows.  The 
MosBdan  tnujsporb  t-heir  dwellings  from  one 
country  to  another,  according  as  pastnrsge 
fails  them,  so  that  a  village  oflen  arises  sud- 
denly in  a  situaiion  where,  on  the  day  before, 
not  a  but  was  to  be  seen. — Niehuhr's  ZVaveb, 
FbLii.p.  159  160. 
HOAGHA.  Tel.  llorinda,  sp.  ? 
MOAMEBIA,  See  Singhpo. 
MOANA,  or  Miani  or  Mcyanna,  in  Sind 
and  in  Gntch,  are  mahomedaus  of  loose 
character.   See  Mobana.   ^  i 
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UOAB,  a  rirer  of  Malacca,  vbiob  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Pahang. 

MOAR  NTTDDY  rnuB  near  Jumna  Kandee 
in  Berbampoor. 

M0A8HUB,  HWD.  A  variety  of  magic 
Muares. 

UOAT,  Dok.  and  Hwo.  Phaaeolna.  «p. 

MOAWIYAH  IBN  ABI  SOFIAN  was 
gOTenior  of  Syria,  but  renounced  allegiance 
to  AU,  and  proclaimed  himself  kbalifof  the 
western  provinces.  Tbe  kbalif  Moawiyab, 
after  having  (A.  D.  671-678),  for  seven  soo- 
cessive  summers  renewed  tbe  endeavour  to 
take  Constantinople,  at  length  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  envoys  to 
Bue  for  peace  from  the  emperor  Con- 
stantiue  Pogonatus.  The  latter  agreed,  and 
sent  tbe  patrician  Joan^  PetaigaudiuB  (the 
Tenyo  of  the  Chinese)  to  Damascus  to  con- 
duct the  negociation  with  the  Arabs.  The 
result  was  that  the  latter  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  thirty  years'  peace,  and  to  pay  to 
the  empire  every  year  3000  pieces  of  gold, 
fifty  slaves  and  fifty  horses.— Fitie,  Cathay 
I  p.  60. 

MOBARKHA.  Hind.  Adiantum  lanula- 
tum  Surm.  8pr. 

MOBID,  Abab.,  from  abid,  Ab,  a  Paraee 
priest, 

MOBYB.    See  Karen;  Shan. 

MOCDBR-CANEBL;  also  Hout  Eassie 
Dot.   Gassia  ligoea. 

MOCHA,  a  town  in  Arabia.  It  has  no 
pretensions  of  antiquity  having  had  its 
origin  about  1430,  by  the  people  flocking 
around  the  learned  Sheikh  Ali  Shaduli 
ibn  Oman.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  English  and 
Dntch  East  India  Companies  eBtabliahed 
factories  there,  and  carried  on  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  Indian  porta.  At  this 
lime  the  revenoes  amounted  to  Ks.  76,000 
per  annum ;  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
entered  its  harbour,  and  caravans  from 
Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  from  the  Eastern  na- 
tions of  Europe  flocked  to  its  marketa. 
In  the  beginning  of  tbe  1 8th  century  the 
French  established  a  factory  at  Mocha, 
which  was  then  at  tbe  height  of  its  prosperi- 
ty Its  trade  with  America  and  Burope  conti- 
nued  unabated  until  1839  when  Aden  having 
become  a  British  Port,  Mocha  rapidly  and 
steadily  declined,  its  condition  became 
indescribably  deplorable ;  and  in  1857  its 
Customs  dues  of  Mocha  sold  for  Rs.  48,000. 
The  oounby  around  Mocha  is  a  barren 
plain.  Mocha,  has  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand. — Flayfair'a  Aden, 

MOCHA  Bcifo.  HiHD.  Mnaa  sapeDtum. 

MOCHA,  Bee  Kyan. 

MOCHA  COFFEE,  See  Cofiea. 
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MOCHA  KAI.  Tam.  Galls. 
MOCHABO  MATIB— "The  cbanstBg 
Matir,  a  district  near  Omerkot,  celebrated  i« 
Sindbi  pastoral  poetry  as  the  Arcadia  4 
that  ill  favoured  land. 

MOCHA-RAS,  varieties  of  gum,  fitw 
Bombax  Malabaricnm  or  B.  heptaphyllu 
and  Hyperanthera  moringa.    See  Mocli'na 

MOCHA  STONES  and  Moss  Agates  in 
semitransparent  oaloedonies,  including  nn> 
ons  ramified  forms,  produced  by  ino^ 
mangaiiese,  bitumen  and  chlorite  or  gratn 
earth,  but  sometimes  also,  as  baa  bees 
proved  by  Daubenton  and  MacCuUocfa,  fto- 
duced  by  the  presence  of  real  vegetilita 
bodies,  such  as  Confervee  and  Mosses.  Tbt 
finest  are  found  io  Guzerat,  butrectand 
their  name  not  from  Mocha  nr  Mokba  on  tlx 
Red  Sea,  but  from  the  word  moch  which  ii 
used  by  the  Saxon  miners  to  express  thoa 
spots  resembling  moss,  that  disi^nj^n^ 
agates  of  this  kind. — MiUin'a  "  DkHwm 
des  Beaux  ArU"  in  OvsUy't  Travdt  Vol  1 
p.  433. 

MOCHAYET,  ForshaZ.    Cordia  myxa 
MOCHEAL.   Tam.,  a  Cay  Ion  tree  ibnt 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  tot 
feet  high.    Its  wood  is  used  in  native  boiB, 
It  produces  a  fruit  from  which  nl  ■ 
extracted. — Bdije  Oeylon. 

MOCHI,  a  shoemaker,  a  workerin  InA^T 
commonly  applied  to  one  who  is  by  (>■'* 
and  occupation  a  vhoe-xnaker,  a  hanoi 
maker,  or  saddler,  in  the  south  of  India,  t 
worker  in  leather  and  saddlery,  a  hni 
bindo*  a  cabinet  or  jhrnitare  nukeraodi 
portrait  painter.  In  S.  India,  a  much  b 
employed  in  public  offices,  like  a  dWUo 
in  Upper  India,  to  make  pens,  ink,  pron* 
paper,  seal  letters,  biud  books,  and  Uie  ^ 
MOOH-BAS  the  gum  of  Bombai  bepl»- 
phyllum,  but  also  applied  to  the  gun  • 
of  Hyperanthera  moringa.  One  kind  it  * 
very  highly  aatricgent  dark  colored 
much  used  in  medicine  by  naiiw 
A  variety  of  phul  supyari  is  obtwn* 
from  the  Areca  catechu  and  seeniB  to  ^ 
called  saigata  gond,  in  Qurgaon. — O'SAwj* 
neuy,  p.  227.  PoweU  Hand  Boot,  ToLt 
p.  S97.   See  Mooha-ras. 

MOGOA,  A  genua  of  mammals  of  » 
family  Scincides. 

MOCBAN,  See  Kej  Mekrsn. 
MOD.   MiB.   Tbe  broken   or  cnr^J 
or    running  band-writing   need  by  * 
Marathu  on  ordinary  occasions. 

MODA-COTTAN.  Tam.  Cardiospemtf 
halicacabnm  .-^Ltnn. 
MODAIKOCHI.  See  India. 
MODAKA,  SiNS^Irom  mood,  to  sf^» 
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MODAVA  GADDI  or  Balbajamn  TsL. 
or  Imperata  oyliDdrioa,  Bdonv,— Saccharam 
cjlindrtcom  &.  i.  234.  See  Saccharum 
ByUndrioom. 

UODDORO  GOODEE,  Ubia.  A  trae  of 
Ganjam  and  Gamanr,  of  extreme  height  40 
feet,  oircamferenoe  2\  feet,  and  height  from 
the  groand  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  8  feet.  It  is  used  for  plough-shares 
and  rafters  and  burnt  for  fireirood.  Is  not 
very  common. — Capiain  ifacdonald. 

MODECCA  BRACTEATA,  Latn.  Syn.  of 
Trichosanthes  palmata  Boxb* 

HODEL  or  Pat«ha  Ootoo  Wood. 

MODEBA  KANNI.  Halk&l.  Hugonia 
mystax,  Linn. 

MODI,  Hind,  a  shopkeeper. 

MODI- KHAN  AH,  a  stope. 

MODINA  KANDA.  Tkl.  A  kind  of  Arum. 

MODIRA  WALLI.  Maleau  Artabotrys 
odoraiissimna. 

UODIRA  KANARAM.  Mil.  Stryohnos 
colabrina;  Linn.  Br. 

MODIBA-YAIiLI,  Mil.  AnciBtrocladoa 
heyneanns :  also  Artabotrya  odoratiasima. 
•   MODOOGA  YBIKSHA,  Can.  Erythrina 
Indies. 

MODOROO  TOBA.  Um.  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gomsnr,  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circnmference  1  foot  and  height  from  the 
^ound  to  the  interBcction  of  the  first  branch 
y  feet.  Wood  nseless  except  for  fire-wood 
The  tree  is  common.  The  fruit  is  eaten. — 
Cuptain  Macdtynald. 

MODUGA.  Tel.  Erythrina  snberosa.  Ro.r&. 

MODUGA  VRIKSHA.  Can.  Erythrina 
Indica  Lam.  Roxhy  W.  and  A. 

MODUGA  CHETTUTbl.  Bntea  froodosa 
B.  iii.  244;  The  fact  of  the  bright  flowers  of 
ibis  tree  having  no  perfume  has  given  rise 
to  the  Telngu  verse  :  As  a  man  endowed  with 
beaatj,  wealth  and  other  qnaUties  is  held  in 
no  esteem  withont  learning,  ao  the  flower  of 
FAlana  is  worthless. 

MODUGA  TITTILIfOO,  Tel.  Seeds  of 
Sntea  frondosa. 

MOEOER-OANBEL.  Dur.  Oassia  Ugnea. 

MOEB,  Ukia.  Gamga  pinnata. 

MOERRO,  It.  Mohair. 

MOFUSSIL,  Pebs.  Hisd.  In  British 
India,  any  diatiict  oat  of  Calcutta,  Madras 
or  Bombay  towns. 

MOGA  BHERI  also  Maga  bira  Tbl.  Ani- 
socneles  Malabarioa.  B.  Br.  Ajnga  fmtioosa, 
R.  iii.  I.  Both  Brown  and  Heyno  have  con- 
founded the  word  bheri,  with  bira,  the  com^ 
jjaon  name  of  various  kinds  of  Lufia. 

MOGAL.  See  Swastika. 

MOGALI,  Tbl.  Faudums  odoratisaimuB, 
Caldna  bush. 


MOGHUL. 

MOGALXNGA  MARAM  or  Mdkodi  Tel. 
Scbrebera  swietenioides,  R.  i.  109. 
MOGANEE,  Bbno.    Pbaaeolus  trilobns. 
MO-GAUNG,  See  India. 

MOGHELI.  Tel.  also  Moghenakoo,  Tsi. 
Pandaniis  odoratissimuft,  Linn. 

M06HI  a  predatory  tribe  of  Central 
India ;  hindns  of  low  caste,  professed  rob- 
bers.   They  came   from  Chittore  on  tiM 
west.    See  Bangri. 
H0GH03TAN,  See  Kirman. 

MOGHSI,  HiKD.  Macrotomia  euchroma. 
MOGHU,  Bbko.  BIgnooia  suaveolens. 

MOGHUL,  a  term  derived  from  the 
groat  Tartar  Mongol  tribes,  is  used  in 
India  as  a  distinction  of  their  descen- 
dants. As  a  title  it  was  especially  applied 
to  the  sovereigas  of  Delhi  of  the  honm 
of  Timnr,  although  they  were  equally 
at  least  of  Turk  descent,  uid  in^esented  in 
their  appearance  entirely  Turkish  charao* 
terisUcs.  Mahomedans  in  India  are  divid- 
ed into  the  four  great  classes,  Syed, 
Shaikh,  Moghul  and  Pathan.  Tbe  Arab 
shaik  are  of  three  origins,  the  Koresbi 
Mahomed's  tribe ;  the  Siddeqee ;  Aboo 
Bakr'B  tribe ;  and  the  Farooqee  or  Oomer's 
tribe.  Tbe  Syed  or  Saadat  are  all  desceiK 
dants  of  Mahomed  through  hia  daughter 
Fatituah.  The  MoghnI  however  are  of  two 
countries,  the  Irani  or  Persian  and  Toor^ 
ani  or  Turkiah.  The  Puthan  b-ibea  aiv 
mahomedans  fKHa  Afghanistan.  These 
classes  may  be  and  are  often,  indifierently 
of  the  shiah  or  sunnee  sect  of  raahome- 
danism.  There  are  other  small  sects  and 
classes,  as  the  Nowaet,  the  Ghair-Mehdi, 
lahmaelee,  Lubbay,  Bora,  Moplah  be. 
On  the  K.  W.  frontier  the  term  Moghul,  is 
applied  to  tbe  people  of  A^hanistan  who 
speak  Persian.  In  Kabul,  the  mahomedans 
are  divided  iiitoPathan  and  Moghut  (or  new 
Pathan)  the  latter  being  chiefly  ICazzilbah. 
There  are  considerable  settlements  of  Syeds 
holding  villnges  in  jaghir.  The  mahomedans 
termed  Sheikhs  are  neither  Mt^hul,  Syed 
nor  Pathan,  There  are  many  respectable 
landholders  and  some  village  communities 
who  take  the  designation  of  Sheikh,  aa  for 
instance  the  old  proprietors  of  Imcknow, 
when  it  was  but  a  vUlage.  Mr.  Campbell 
regards  those  in  the  north  of  India  as  pos- 
sesuing  oonsiderable  traces  of  a  northwestern 
origin  from  the  hilly  coantries  of  the  North 
Western  Ariuns  being  fairer  and  some  of 
them  with  high  features  of  the  Arian 
type,  handsome  &ceB,  features  and  beards. 
The  emperor  Baber,  who,  though  a  Turk 
was  himself  descended  by  the  mother's  aide 
from  Mogul  ancestors,  gives  ^^^p^owing 
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account  of  the  Moc;a1s  in  his  flervice — 
The  hordo  of  Moguls  have  anitbrral/  been 
the  aathoTB  of  every  kind  of  mischief  and 
devastation.**  Being  dispossessed  of  the 
northern  parts  of  bis  dominions  by  the 
TJabecfl,  Baber  determined  to  try  hisfortane 
in  Hindoostan,  whose  distracted  sitnation 
flattered  his  hopes  of  couqaest.  His  resi- 
dence at.  this  time  was  at  Cabnl,  from  whence 
he  nndertook  his  first  expedition  acroBs  the 
Indus,  in  1518.  After  this,  he  made  fonr 
others :  and  in  the  fifth  (A.  D.  1525)  he 
defeated  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  aad  pat  an 
end  to  the  dynasty  of  Lodi.  It  is  said  that 
Baber  crossed  the  Indns,  this  last  time,  with 
only  10,000  chosen  horse ;  the  enemy's 
generals,  by  their  revolts,  famishing  him 
with  the  rest  of  his  anny.  Baber  was  the 
fonnder  of  the  empire  of  the  great  Mognl 
in  India,  and  was,  after  Timonr,  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  race  ;  his  memoirs,  which  he 
wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
comprise  one  of  the  most  curious  aiid  | 
interesting  works  in  eastern  literature.  1 
The  Mogal  is  not  a  gloomy,  intolerant  j 
fanatic  like  the  Patau,  but  good  uatured  and  i 
conciliatory,  who  made  it  his  policy  to  i 
amalgamate  the  foreigner  with  the  natives  of 
the  soil.  Under  the  Mogul,  arts,  manners, 
costumes  and  tastes  aU  took  a  new  charac- 
ter. The  Moghul  assnme  the  suffix  o(  Beg. 
They  are  comparatively  tew,  in  number,  are 
generally  fair  people,  of  a  larger  physical 
frame  than  the  Arab-Mahomedana  and  are 
all  of  nnassnming  manners.  In  more 
recent  times,  the  term  Moghnl  was  ap< 
plied  by  the  nations  of  Enrope  to  the  lo- 
calities which  they  have  occupied  or  with 
which  they  have  traded.  With  the  Portn- 
guese  the  northern  part  of  Hindnstan  held 
by  the  MoghnI  sovereigns.  was  styled  ' 
Mogor,  and  Goa  and  the  Western  Coast  of ; 
the  Peninsala  was  to  them  India,  just  bm  tlie 
British  npw  designate  as  India  all  their 
jjoBsesriona  in  Hindustan  and  the  two 
Peninsnlas,  and  as  with  the  Datch  now, 
India  means  Javfs  Snmatra,  and  the 
Nethorland  possessions  in  tiie  Archipelago. 
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ed  by  the  race  of  the  Samanides.  Id  tliB 
tenth  aentniTi  the  weak  rale  thewpriii> 
ces  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Usbela, 
whose  power  was  not  of  longdnration;Corii 
the  twelfth  century  the  khanat  of  Bokhm 
WHS  deluged  by  the  overwhelming  flood  a( 
the  Mof^hnl  hordes  of  Chenghis-khaQ,  uA 
the  Uzbeks  were  expelled  by  the  Hoghnli 
into  the  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Ssr-i- 
Dariya.  CampbeU,  p.  100-10\. —Elpinstow't 
History  of  India  Vol.  H.  p.  37.  BwwiJ, 
Memoir  p.  Ivi.  Traoels,  of  a  Sind  V.  II  f. 
255.   Yule,  Cathay  ii  p.  549. 

MOGILI,  Tel.  Caldera  bnah,  FUtdinai 
odoratisiraus  Mogili-pn,  its'  flower. 

MOGOR,  Mogol,  a  Maharrara  &qeor. 

MOGOO,  with  the  missionaries  of  tha 
I5th  oentary  and  the  Portugnese,  waa  tbw 
name  for  Hindust'h  n,  held  by  theMogbil 
sovereigns  ;  with  them  India  meant  GMind 
the  Western  Coast  just  as  with  the  Dntd 
now  India  means  Java  and  Samitn; 
Yule  GaUutij  If.  p.  549. 

MOGORIUM  SAMBAC.  L.\JI.  JasminDBi 
sambac,  Ait. 

MOGORIUM  TRIFL0RUM,li4ii.Jiwi' 
num  auguslirulium,  Valil.  Willd, 

MOGOUK,  see  Ruby  mines. 

HOGRA  or  MOGRI  Hind  Jaaniinaii 
Sambac. 

MOGUL?  KADIMI  or  Eadamba  TtL 
Nanclea  cadamba  31. 
MOHA  also  Mohe,  Due.  Himd.  Uib 

Bassia  longifolia.   See  Hoitge, 

MOHAINDRA-MALLAI  a  monntwiiB 
Kimedy. 

MOHAIR. 

Moire,  Fr.  I  Moerro, 

Hohr,  Gkk.  I     Hue,  Muer.  Sr. 

The  hair  of  the  Angnra  goat,  soft,  fine » 
silk,  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness. — Fanlkuf. 
MOHAKai,  H[ND.  Bryonia  nmbell«ti- 
MOHAMMERAH  a  town  in  the  Persia 
gulf  at  which  the  Indian  army  landed  is  IBS' 
when  attAcking  Persia.  After  a  gw"*^ 
oewion  to  its  waters,  the  Shatt  el  Ar^  io' 
alines  a  little  more  towards  the  Sonth;  iof 
tng  the  remainder      its  oonrse  it  piH* 


palaces-  and  tombs,  portiooes  and  temples 
have^  however,  left  little  worthy  of  emula- 
tioo.   There  are  a   few  useful  sarai  and 

bridges,  but  of  these  many  were  erected  by 
private  persons.  The  aborigines  of  Bo- 
khara are  the  Tajik  whose  origin  and  time  of 
immigration  to  Bokhara  are  unknown  ;  pre- 
vious to  the  conclosion  of  the  first  century 
of  the  hijira,  the  Arab  mafaomedans  pene- 
trated iuto  their  abodes,  and  forced  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  embraoe  the  new 
creed.  At  Uiat  period,  Bokhara  was  govern- 


belts  of  date-groves ;  and  at  length  itnsdMi 
the  aea,  which,  at  the  bar,  is  forty 
from   Mohammera.    See  Chaldea,  Kj^< 
Khuzistan,  Arabiatan,  Mesopotamia. 

MOHANA,  a  fisherman  oaste  in  Siudli,wb<> 
appear  to  be  a  tribe  of  converted  hindns:  Oufi 
own  acoonnt  of  their  origin,  however,  is  W 
follows : — When  Snlayman,  the  son  of  D*" 
vid,  was  amusing  himself  by  ballooaing 
Cashmir,  he  met  a  horrible  looking  womw, 
uid,  although  the  wisest  of  hnman  beings- 
waa  poszled  to  cooceiTO^wiaA  nunner  a 
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man  it  conld  bd  that  woald  marry  ber.  Some 
time  sftorwards,  the  prophet  king  lost  his 
mi^o  ring  by  the  wiles  of  Sakhar,  the  de- 
mon,  who  ascended  his  throne,  seised  the 
^laoe  and  drove  out  its  lawfnl  owner. 
Snlaynian,  impelled  by  destiny,  wandered 
to  Gashmir,  and  there  became  tiie  hnAand 
of  that  "giimme  ladye."  Her  dowry  was 
every  secoud  fish  canght  by  her  father,  who 
happened  to  he  a  fisherman.  As  nenal  in 
Bach  tales,  the  demon  soon  lost  the  ring,  and 
it  was  fonnd  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  the 
fishes.  Thus  Salaymau  reoovered  his  king- 
dom. His  wife,  who  remained  behind  iji  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  bad  a  sou,  wbo  became 
the  sire  of  the  Mohana.  The  Mohana  do 
not  look  like  the  Sindhi  people.  Their 
features  01*0  peculiar  and  the  complexion 
very  dark:  some  of  the  women  are  hand- 
some when  yonng,  but  hardship,  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  other  oanses,  soon  deprive 
them  of  their  charms.  They  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  about  the  lakes  of  Manchar,  Maniyar 
and  Kinjnr.  At  the  latter  of  these  places 
are  somerainsof  a  palace  built  byJam  Tama- 
ohi,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Sindh,  who  married 
Nuren,  the  beautifnl  daughter  of  a  fisher- 
man. The  event  is  celebrated  in  the  legends 
of  the  connti^,  and  Shah  Bhetao,  the  poet, 
bas  given  it  a  Sindhi  immortality  in  one  of 
his  Sufi  effostons.  The  Mohana  are  by  no 
means  a  moral  people.  Their  language  is 
^ross  in  the  extreme,  and  chastity  seems  to 
be  unknown  to  them.  The  men  are  hardy 
and  indnstriouB,  but  incurably  addicted  to 
bhang,  opium,  and  all  kinds  of  intuztcation. 
Probably,  their  comfortltts  and  precarious 
life,  half  of  which  is  spent  in  or  near  the 
water,  drives  them  to  debauchery.  They 
are  admirable  swimmerB,aB  might  be  expect- 
ed :  the  children  begin  that  exercise  almost 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  The  Mohana, 
though  depraved,  are  by  no  means  irreligi- 
ous. They  keep  up  regular  mosques  and 
places  of  worship,  with  Fir,  Mulla,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  devotion.  The  river 
Indus  is  adored  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Khwajeh  Ehisr,  and  is  periodically  propiti- 
ated a  cast  offering  of  rice,  in  eu-Uien 
pots  oovered  with  red  oloth.  There  are 
many  different  clans  among  the  Mofaana 
race.  Their  caste  deputes  are  settled  by 
the  head  men,  who  are  called  '*  Changa 
Mursa,**  and  invested  with  fall  powers  to 
administer  jnsUoe  to  those  who  consalt  them . 
After  betrothal,  the  prudent  parents  do 
All  they  can  to  prevent  the  parties  meeting, 
both,  however,  are  permitted  to  visit  one 
another's  relations  of  the  same  sex.  Among 
tbe  upper  classes  any  prsagastatio  matrimo- 
nii ia  couadered  disgrscefnl :  batacxiidwite 


MOHOOLO. 

are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the  same  in 
Affghanistan,  and  other  parts  of  Central 
Asia,  where  the  mother  of  tbe  betrothed  not 
nnfreqnently  connives  at  what  ia  called 
Nam^-bazi,  or  visiting  the  future  bride, 
nnknowa  to  the  father.  The  word,  however, 
does  not  imply  any  scandalous  occurrence, 
and  of  course  where  the  use  of  the  sabre  is 
BO  unrestrained  tbe  danger  is  diminished. 
In  Sindh  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the 
Mohana  and  others,  think  tbey  have  a 
right  to  intrigue  with  their  future  brides  : 
some  of  them  will  go  so  far  as  to  consider 
the  mother-in-law  a  snbstitule  for  her 
daughter  until  the  latter  is  of  an  age  to  be 
married. — Btirtotir^g  Sindhi  pp.  2dl,  232-3, 
2(il-2. 

MOHANAM  or  Ohilagadam,  Tbl.  Ba-^ 
tatas  edulis,  Ch.  a  erythrorrhiza.  822. 

UOHANNA,  a  river  near  Ayepoor  in  Re- 
wah. 

M0HAO,a  rivulet  or  naddi  neat-  Shahzad- 
bari  in  the  Moradabad  circle. 

MOHARRAM,  the  first  month  of  the 
mohamedan  year  in  which  a  festival  is  held 
in  India  celebrated  by  a  kind  of  dramatio 
representation  of  the  events  of  that  period. 
See  Mohurrum. 

MOHAS,  a  river  of  Bndaoo. 

MOHATTT  ?  also  Mobaul  ?  Hi- 

biscns  tiliaceus. 

MOHE-EA-JHAR,  Hind.  Bassia  longi- 
folia,  wade.  Mohe  ka  tel.  Its  oil  Mohe 
ka  pbul,  its  flower. 

MOHIKI,  Sans,  tram  mooh  to  be  inft.- 
tnated.  In  bindn  mythology  the  female  form 
of  Vishnn  with  whom  Siva  associated  and 
Mohini  brought  forth  Ayenar. 

MOHMO.    See  Shan. 

MOHKI-EA-KAJUL,  Hino.  the  philter 
lampblack. 

MOHNSAFT,  Giib.  Opium. 

MOHO,  Mar.    Bassia  latifolia. 

MOHOB  ?  Hibiscus. 

MOHOOLO,  Ubia.  Bassia  latifolia  ?  Un- 
der these  names,  Capt.  Macdunald  describes 
a  tree  of  Gknjam  and  Oumsar,  of  extreme 
height  50  feet,  oinsnrnferenee  8  ftet,  and 
height  from  the  ground  to  tbe  intersection 
ai  me  first  branch,  36  feet.  Used  for  boats 
and  the  flooring  of  cattle  sheds  is  often 
made  of  this  wood,  the  t^^e  is  highly  prized 
by  the  hill  tribes  on  account  of  intoxicating 
liquor  which  tbey  distil  from  its  flower.  The 
latter  is  made  into  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  by 
tbe  Ur;a  race  who  mix  sugar  and  rice  with 
it.  ^e  &Qit  in  its  unripe  state  is  boiled  and 
eaten  as  a  veget^le.  The  &nit  yields  an 
oil  termed  "  Jolo  Jelo,'*  this  is  purchased 
Qie  fattkals  for  the  pnrpose  of  adulterating 
ghee,  which  it  somew^  ^j^^j^jiif^l^  in  ap- 
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pearanoe<  This  tree  and  the  solopo  palm 
are  never  destroyed  by  the  Kond  race  when 
tboy  clear  a  patch  of  jangle  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  auder  onltivatioa,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Gnmsnr  mjabs,  the  rebelli(m  of 
any  of  the  hill  tribes  was  ofliea  pnaisbed  by 
cutting  down  all  their  mohoolo  Uid  solopo 
trees. — Capt.  Maadoncdd. 

MOHOR,  or  Mor,  a  Rajput  tribe  said  to 
beofBhatti  origin. 

MOHR,  Hind.  Malbal.    Pavo  oriBtatns. 

MOHR  Ger.  Mohair. 

MOHR.HmD.A  kind  of  bamboo  of  Kangra. 

MOHRI.   Hind.    Acnnitnm  napellas. 

HOHRO.    Hind.    Qnercos  dilatata. 

MOHR-PUNEHBB— ?  Ferns. 

MOHRtJ.   HiHD.    Qaerons  dilatata. 

MOHtr.  Sans.  From  maha,  confosion 
or  stnprfaotion. 

MOflUA.  Bern.  Bassia  latifolia.— TTOZti 

MOHUN  LAL  was  the  son  of  rao  Badh 
Singh,  the  son  of  rajah  Maui  Ram,  of  Eliish* 
mir,  who  held  a  bigh  rank,  with  a  consider- 
able  estate,  at  the  ooart  of  the  late  emperors 
of  Delhi.  He  joined  Lb.  Alexander  Barnes 
at  Delhi  and  aooommnied  him  into  Samar> 
cand  and  Bokhara, Xientenant  (aftei-wards 
Sir  Alexander)  Barnes,  was  then  assistant 
resident  in  Catch,  bat  with  bis  yoanger 
brother  Charles  he  was  killed  in  Cabool, 
on  the  2ud  November  1841. — Mohan  Lcd's 
TtaveU,  p.  1—9. 

MOHUmA-TENNAI— P  Wood  oil. 

MOHITB  or  Ashraffi,  a  gold  coio,  of 
India,  now  rarely  seen,  of  fifteen  rapees  valne 
flo  called  from  having  the  son's  imu». 

MOHUR.   Firs.  Seal 

MOHUR-BUNJ,  —  a  tribntary  estate, 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Colehan,   It  has  a  rajah. 

MOHURRUM.  This  is  ,the  first  month 
of  the  mahomedan  year ;  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  month  are  held  as  a  festival,  whiuh  is 
celebrated  as  Christmas  is,  sometimes  by 
strict  religions  rites  or  by  great  festivity  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  or  ignorance  of  tbe 
sects.  The  shiah  mahomedans  and  learned 
xnahomedans  are  generally  most  strict  in  the 
obsenranoa  of  their  religious  duties  for  the 
first  thirteen  days  of  this  month.  The 
other  months  in  succession  are : 


Saffw, 
Bubbi  nl  Awnl, 

„  us  Sani, 
Jemadi  ul  Awal, 
ns  Sani, 


Bujjub, 
Shaban, 
Ramzan, 
;  Shawal, 
I  Zu.ul-kaida. 


Aahrah  an  Arabic  word,  from  *  ashr' 
a  tenth  part,  are  the  Bni  ten  days 
of  the  moharrnm,  or  the  oeremonies 
observed  during  that  part  of  the  monUi. 
Houses  are  appropriated  in  which  they  set 
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up  the  Allnm,  Taboot,  Shah-uasheen,  Boo. 
raq,  Ao.,  and  sometimes  soreois  made  of 
mica.  These  places  are  called  the  Aahoor 
£hanah  (ten  day  house)  ;  Taaeea  Khaoab 
(the  house  of  monmiog) ;  and  Astana  (a 
threshold  or  faqueer's  residenca).  In  n^er 
Hindastan,  opulent  mahomedana  erect  sn 
Imambara,  and  the  shiaha  genaralty  toOom 
a  similar  praotioe. — SarJdoit.  See  MuharraoL 

MOHWA.  Bbhq.  Bassia  latifolia.— IFSIi 
MOI.  The  Di-ditsh,  N'  Qnon,  Mn, 
Ro-Moi  and  K^mot,  rude  tribes  occupying 
the  monntain  ranges  between  Tonkin  and 
Cochin  China,  and  between  Cochin  China 
and  Kambogia. — Latham'$  Deter^tive  Etkiu- 

^^OHHR  PITNKHE£^  Bayn,  KisUeeor 
Jnhas. 

MOI-TAI    The  Ksthe  or  MoT-iai,  a  iriba 
in  94  K.  L.  and        N.  L.  South  of  Moimi- 
poor,  with  the  Kom-na^  in  the  S.  W,  tfas 
Xjahooppa  naga  in  tbe  N.B.  and  the  Ka(^ism 
on  the  west. 

MOI-MOI.  King  Crabs  of  Achin. 

MOINEB.  An  order  of  hinda  devotM^ 
who  vow  perpetual  silence.  They  go  almmt 
naked,  and  smear  their  bodies  with  eov> 

dung.— Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  389. 

MOIRB.    Fb.  Mohair. 

MOIRA,  Earl,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Governor  Greneral  of  India  from 
181.3  to  1821. 

MOK.    BdRU.  Aloe  lodica,  Royle.  AHool 

MOKALI.    Hind.  Brassica  rapa. 

MOKE  HSO  HLAN  MA.  Bukm.  Da- 
medium  sp. 

MOKETAMMATHA.-  Bubh.  Meaning 
Martabau  wood.  A  tree  of  maximum  gictk 
1  cubit,  and  maximnm  length  8  feet,  found 
very  abundant  in  Martabau  and  its  adjioeot 
jungles,  also  all  over  the  provinces,  e^eoi- 
ally  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  seasmie^ 
sinks  in  water  :  uncommonly  heavy.  Stxted 
to  be  used  fur  the  same  purposes  as  cbiiel 
handle  tree,but  still  stronger. — CaptamDanc*. 

MOKHA.  See  Mooha  ;  Tehama. 
MOKHEBAJU.    See  India. 
MO£KA,  BsKo.   Zaa  mays :  Uaiie. 
MOKKA,  also  Pemgu.  Tsl.  Aaunuttsl 
iJeracBus.  Linn. 

MOKEA,  BsHO.   Bryonia  seabi*. 
MOKKA  JUABI,  Himd.  Zea  Mays.  Lmb. 
MOKCA  JOSTNA  also  Mokka  JoDsloih 
Tbl.    Zea  Mays,  Indian  corn. 

MOK£A  TOTA  CUBA  or  Penign  tolt 
knra.  Til.  Amarantns  oleraoea,  h, — Vse. 
gigautea,  R.  iii.  605. 

MOKKA  Vepa  Tkl.  Bigoonia,  sp. 
MOKNA,  Hind.   Agaricns  cantpesbis. 
See  Qanga.  /  -  j 
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MOKSH,  or  Udkslia,  Hind,  abfiorption 
ia  the  deity,  erroneously  identified  with 
heaven.    Sea  Nibxitti, 

MOKURBURJ,  See  Kol. 

MOLAGAIOAIi,  Tam.  Chillies. 

MOLAGO  KODI,  Maisu.  Piper  nU 
gram,  Linn. 

MOLAOHA  Til.  Morinda  oitrifblia  Linn. 

MOliLAGHAI,  Tah.  Gapsioam  fmtee- 
cens ;  Cayenne  pepper. 

MOLAGO  VALLI,  Tam.  Piper  ni- 
gmiD,  Linn. 

MOLAKARANAT,  Toddalia  acnleata. 

MOLA  KAKAR  UNNAY,  Tam.  Oil  of 
Scopolia  acnleatn  or  Toddalia  acnleata. 

MOLA  KOOBA,  Tn..  Amarantas  poly- 
gamiiR. 

MOLAM,  Tah.    Cacamis  melo. 

MOLANDI,  a  piratical  race  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  near  Mt.  Dilli. 

UOLANGI,  See  Snnderban. 

MOLASSBS. 


Treaole, 
UelaasM, 
Krop  de  soer^ 
Sjmp, 
Kakwi, 
Eakwi, 


Ems. 
Fa. 

n 

Gbr. 

Guz. 

HlKD. 


Hielasso  cK  Zaochot),  It. 
MeUwBo,  Post. 
Abshobt  Itqnido,  „ 
7atoka  satdiarii^ja,  Rin. 
Miel  de  acncar,  Sp. 
Cfaanoaoa 


MOLLUSCA. 

M0LLAGT7,TAX.0npmcnm  Annnnm.Lmn. 
MOLLUGO  CERVLANA,  SxB.  Wand  A, 

Pbunaoeiun  oerriaiu^  tdtm, 
PM-pedagnnt,        Taw.  |  GMmMhah,        ViMn.  • 
Pupataka,  In.  \ 

This  plant  grows  in  Peningnlor  JndSttt ' 
where  it  ie  employed  in  medioine. 

MOLLUGO  SPBRGUIiA,  Lirn.  Qj^^^ 
Burn. 

HOLLTJ  KATTRl  KAI.  Tah.  tlte  Brinja^- 
or  egff-plant,  Solannm  melongena. 
MOLLUSCA,  or  MoDubcs. 

Grkek.   ConoliQdah  Bt. 

HlHD. 

It. 


MaJakia, 

Sipi, 

Conchilia. 
Conoa. 

Peace  de  niccbio 
Peacado 


Fr. 
Gcs. 


Conolmdah 
CODoha. 
Kilinjil. 
Haiti. 
SilakalB, 


Tak.- 


The  following  were  the  exports  from  all 
India,  nnder  the  name  of  this  article,  bat  it 
was  profaably  all  jogri  or  unrefined  scgar ; 

Cwt.      Tons,  Yaloa  £. 

1858-  59    93,708      4,086  . 40,553 

1859-  60    84,391      4,230  32,953 

1860-  61    «4,592      2,730    21 ,501 
The  exports  were  {orinoipally  from  Madras 

ports.  McCu^ZoeA,  Commer,  Dictionary  p.  806. 

MOLAY-EEERAY,  Tah.  Amarantus 
polyomas.    See  Mollay  keeray. 

MOLE,  Hind.    Brassica  Griffithii. 

MOLECH,  the  duty  to  whom,  in  sacrifice, 
ihe  SamariaoB  nuide  barnt  ofi«cings  of  (heir 
children. 

MOLE  MACINE,  It.  Millstones. 

MOLINDA  CANESCENS. 
EoriTe  Tel.  |  Sapindas  tetraphyllas. 

A  native  of  the  Circar  moaataina ;  flowers 
abont  the  time  the  sapindas  does.  The 
wood  of  tliis  tree  is  white  and  not  so  serri- 
ceable  as  that  of  the  Sapindns  mbiginosaB. 
£oih.  RohdeM.8.8. 

MOLINIA  VABCA.   See  Grftminaoe&s. 

HOLKY  RIVEB^  on  the  coaBt  of  Ganaia, 
nuts  in  aboat  lat.  13«7*  "S. 

MOLLA,  See  Eelat. 

HOLLAGA,  or  MolUigbai,  Tah.  Capaiconi 
ftntescens,  Linn. 

MOLLA  CHETTTI,  varieties  of  jasmine, 
J.  pnbescens,  Y.  mnltifioram  (hirsntum,!).) 

MOLLALU  or  Sannajajola  Tel.  Jaemi- 
nnm  anricnlainm,  Vahl, — ^JEC.  i.  98. 


Mollnsc  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Lattn 
word  mollis,  soft,  and  moUnsca  are  "ni'ni^lf^ 
whose  bodies  are  soft,  bni  are  mostly  p^tect> 
ed  by  an  external  sheU.With  natunJiste,  ihe 
whole  of  the  animals  of  the  world  are  arnikg- 
ed  as  under, 

Etngdom,  ANIHALIA. 

Snb-Eingdom  i  ;  Vmitebsata. 

Class   i.  Mammalia.  |  Class  iii.  ReptOia. 
„     ii.  Aves.  |     „   iv.  Pisces.- 

Sob-Eingdom  ii  Mollusca. 


Class  i.  Cephalopoda. 
Class  ii.Gasteropoda. 
Glass  iii.  Pteropods. 


Glass  iv.Braohiopodtk 
Glass  T.Condiifera. 
Tonioata. 


Tl. 


8nb>Eingdom  iii ;  Articvuta. 


Class 


Class 


Insecta. 

ii.  Arachnida, 

iii.  Gmstacea.- 

Sub-Ejngdom  it  ;  Baduta. 


Class  iv.  Cirripeda. 
„    T.  Annelata. 
Eutuxoik 


VI. 


iT.Foraminafera. 
Infusoria. 


T. 


i.  Acalepha.  Gl. 
„     ii.  Echiuoder-  CL 
mata.  ' 
Class  iii.  Zoophyta.         „  Ti.AmorphoKoa. 

The  four  different  types  upon  whi(^  alt 
known  animals  are  constmcted  oonstitate 
as  many  natural  divisions  or  sub-kingdoms. 
The  first  of  these  primary  groups  is  ohanuv 
terized  by  an  internal  skeleton  of  whiofa  tiie 
esseni^al  or  ever  present  part  is  a  backbone 
composed  of  nnmeroas  joints  or  vertebrta. 
T  heee  are  the  beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  fidiei^ 
and  are  known  as  the  vertebrata  or  vwta- 
hrated  animala,meantng  aAin«l«  vitb  a  ba^ 
bone. 

The  seoimd  type  is  the  ntoUosca  or  soft 
bodied  animals.  Insects;  spiders,  erabs 
and  worms  whose  bodies  have  many  jointp 
or  articulations,  called  the  Artionlata  form 
the  third  sub-kingdom,  and  the  fonrth;isthe 
star-fishes,  sea  jellies,  coral  animala  and  tfae 
countless    miorOBCopio  ^^-creatnraa  vUch 
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MOLLTJSCA. 

Bwarm  in  the  waf«rs.  The  mollnsca  are 
related  to  the  zoophytes  by  the  ofi&nity  of 
their  simpler  forms,  and  the  higher  clas-tes 
of  them  to  the  fishes.  So  far  as  geolt^eal 
researches  have  gone,  the  fonr  leswding 
types  of  animal  fitmotnre  have  existed  simnl- 
taneously  from  the  very  beginning  of  life 
on  the  globe^  and  thongh.  perpefcoally  vary- 
ing in  the  form  nnder  which  tney  were  ma> 
m&stad  they  have  never  nnce  entirely  ceased 
to  exist.  Ur.  S.  P.  Woodward  anutges  the 
mollnsoa  as  under. 

GLASS  L  CEPHALOPODA.  CEPHA- 
LOPODS. 

ORDER  I.  DIBRAITCHIATA. 
SECTION  A.  OCTOPODA. 

Family  I.  Aboohiotidjb. 

Gbkus,  Argonanta.  Argonaut  or  paper  sailor; 
reeeai^  4  Bp.,foail,  1  sp.  i^n.  octhoe.  nau- 
tilus. 

Family  11.  OCTOPODiDji. 

Gbhkba.  Octopus,  tec.  46  sp.  Sytu  cistopus. 
8vh-geniit$,  Tremootopns.  ree,  2  sp. 
Pinnoctopns,  Finned  octopus,  no.  1  species. 

P.  cordifo^is. 
Eledone.  rec.  2  species. 
Cirroteathis.  ree.  1  species.    C.  Mulleri. 
Phikniexia.  no.  6  spetues. 


DECAFODA. 

TSUTHIDX. — CaLUUKIES, 

or  Squids. 

Mtofsidx.   Eyes  covered  by 


SECTION  B. 
FamUt/  IIL 

Biib-family  A. 
the  skin. 

Gbhbra.  Lot^.  Caiamary,  ree.  21  sp.  8yn. 
■  tenthis. 

Sfh-gewu.  Teudopsie, /om'Z,  S  sp. 
Qonatns.  ree.  1  species ;  G.  amaana. 
fiepiotenthis.  y^e;  13  sp. 
Belotenthib.  /os«Z,  6  sp. 
Geotenthis./om7,  9  sp.  8yn.  belemnosepia. 
■Leptoteuthis.  fo^, 
Cranchia.  rec.  2  sp. 
Sepiola.  rec.  6  sp. 
St^gewm.  Rossis,  rec.  6  sp. 

Sub'famUy  B.  OiaoPsu)£.  Eyes  naked. 

liOli^pfflS.  TOO.  8  Bp. 

CheiToteattus.  reo.  i  sp. 
Histioteuthis.  rec.  2  sp. 
Onychotenthis.   Uncisiated  oalamaty,  ree.  6 

sp.  Syn.  andstrotouChis.  onyohia. 
Eaoplotentiads.   Armed  Calamary.  rec.  1 0  ep. 

Syn.  ancistrocfaims  and  abr^ia.  octopo- 

doteuthia. 

Ommratrephes.    ^igittated  calamary,  rec. 
14'  sp. 

29(i 


HOLLUSOA. 
Family  IV.  Bblkichitidx. 

Gbneu,  BoUmmiea,  fossil,  100  sp. 
The  belemnites  hare  been  divided  into  gronps 
by  the  presence  and  posiiiou  of  farrows ia 
the  surface  of  the  guard. 

Section  I.  Acoeli. 
Suh'seciion  1.    Acnarii,  20  sp. 

2.    Clavati.  3  np. 
Seciion  II.  Gastsoj(eli. 
8vh-$eeUon  1.    Ganaliculati,  b  sp. 
2.    Hastati,  19  sp. 
Section  III.   NoTOCttLi,  t  sp. 
Belemnitella./o«fiZ,  6  sp. 
Acanihotenthi8.,/bsn2,  8yn.  kelvno. 
Belemnoteuthis.  reeentj  aJso  /osaiZ. 
Conotenthis,  fossil. 

Family  V.  Sbpudx. 

Gknbra,  Sepia,  no.  30  sp.  foesil,  B  sp.  Sg*. 

belosepia. 
Spimlirostra  fossil. 
Beloptera.  fossU,  2  sp. 
B^lemnosis.  fossU. 

Family  YL  Spuhjluub. 
Gbkus,  Spirnla,  rec.  3  sp. 

ORDER  IL  TETRABRANCHIATA 

Family  L  Niutilisx. 

Gbneba.  Nautilus.  r«c.  2  or  4  sp.  fosrH,  100  9p> 
Sub-genera.  AinriA.  fossil,  4  sp. 
i  Discites.  fossA. 
TemnocheidnB.  fossH. 
Cryptoceras.  foseU. 
Lituites.  foesU.  IS  sp.  8j^.  hortoloB,  troobo- 
lites. 

Trochdceras.  /oMtZ,  1 6  sp. 
Clymenia. /OMtj.  43  sp. 

FamUy  IL  OBXHOcnuTiiuE. 

Gbnera.  Ortiioceras.  foaeilj  125  ap.  Syn.  go- 

nioceras,  cycloceras. 
SnJj-genera.  CameroGeraa.  fossil^  27  sp. 

Actinoceras.  fossil,  6  sp. 
Ormoceras.  fossil,  3  sp. 
Enronia.  foteU,  3  sp. 
Eudooeras. /oM»^  12  sp. 
Oonioceras. 
Gomphoceras.  fossU,  10  sp.  8yn.  apiocen^ 

poteriooeras. 
Oncocera8./(wn7,  3  sp. 
Phn^moceras./osnZ,  8  sp. 
Crytoceras.  fotsUf  36  sp.  8yn.  campnlites, 
aploceras. 

Gyrooeras.'/o»n^  17  sp.  SyiL  muttiloeeras. 
Aaooceras./ofsi2,  7  Bp.  , , 

Family  IIL  AvMOiTTiiDA. 

Gekbu.  Goniatitefl.  foBsil,  150  sp. 
Bactrites./owiZ,  2  sp.    .  .  . 
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MOLLUSCA. 

Ceratite8./o»8i7,  26  Bp. 
AmnumiteB.  fnsgU,  $20  sp. 
Ctioeetaa.  fossU,  9  sp.  Syiu  tropiBum. 
ToxoceTa8./(wi;,  39  pp. 
AncyloceraB./(»«Z,  38  sp. 
Scapbiiea.  fotail^  17  up. 
HelicoceraB. /omi,  II  gp. 
TaTn\it68.foseiij  27  sp. 
HamiteB.  /o$gil,  58  sp. 
Ptychoceras.  fossil,  7  sp. 
Bjtcalite8./(w«i/,  11  ep. 


CLASS  U. 


GASTEBOPODA. 
BOPODS. 


GASTE. 


ORDER  I.  PBOSOBRANCHIATA. 

SECTION  A.  SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
CARNIVOROUS  GASTBBOPODS. 

Family  I.    StihShbid2.  Wina-SHsixfi. 

GsME  BA,  Strombna.  Stromb,  rec.  60  sp.  foml, 
5  Bp. 

Pter6ceras.  Soorpion-Bhell,  rec  10  sp.  fOMil, 
100  Bp. 

Bostellaria,  Syn.  fasna,  ree.  5  sp.  /owt'Z,  70  Bp, 
Sub-genuB  ?  Spiuigera.  fosaU,  5  sp. 
Seraphs.  (Terebellum);  ree,  1  sp.  foaetl,  5  sp. 

Family  II.  Moricidj:. 

Genera.  Mnrex.  rec.  180  Bp.  fossU,  160  sp. 
TyphiB.  rec.  8  sp.  fossil^  8  sp. 
f^isania.  rec  120  sp.  alao/owtZ,    p  sp. 
Banella.   Proff-shell,  rec.  60  sp.  fosaU,  23  sp. 
Triton,  ree.  100  Bp./(w«7,  45  sp. 
Fai»cioIaria.  ree.  16  sp.  /osffii,  28  sp. 
TurbinJla.  rec.  70  sp.fusail,  20  sp. 
Sab-generct.  Cynodonta. 

l^tirus. 

Cancellaria.  rec.  70  sp.  fossil,  60  sp.  . 
Trichofcropia.  ree.  8  ap.fossU,  I  sp. 
Pjmla.    Pig-Bhell,  ree.  39  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
Sab-ge7ieraf  Fnlgur. 

Myristica. 

FnsM.    Spmdle-ehell,  ree.  100  sp.  /owil. 

320  Bp.  r    .f  I 

S«6-j«wra,  Tropbon.  rws.  14  sp.  also /o<tjrii. 

Clavella.  rec.  8  sp.  aho  fossil. 
Ohrysodomus.  rec  12  sp.  also 

fassU. 

Posiouella.  ree.  7  sp.  also /osnf. 
Family  III.  Bdcctnid^. 

a«NiEA.   Baocinum.    Whelk,  ree.  20  so 

fossa,  130  sp. 
Stib-genua.  Cominella.  12  sp. 

Pseudoliva.  rec  6  sp.  fossU,  5  sp. 

P  Anolax.  rec  26  sp.  fossil,  8  ap. 

f  Haba.  rec  and  fossil. 

Twebra.   Auger-shaU,  reo.  109  sp.  /o«f/ 
24  sp,  r  /  I 


MOLLUSCA. 
Ebnrna-    Ivory-shell,  rec.  9  sp. 
Nassa.  Dog-whelk,  rec  68  sp.  /om/,19  gp. 
Sub-genera.    Cyllene.  rec  and  /o«et{. 
?  CyolonasBB,  rec 
PhoB,  rec.  30  sp. 
?  Riugicula,  rec.  4  sp.  fossil,  9  sp. 
Poppnia.  Purple,  rec.  140  sp.  fossU,  30  sp. 
0u&-yen«e.  Concbolepas. 
Gnma. 
Rapaoa. 
?  Parpnrina.  fossU,  9  sp. 
MonoceroB.  rec.  18  sp.  sAeofossU. 
Pedicularia.  rec.  1  sp. 
Bioinuia.  rec.  25  sp.  fossU,  3  sp. 
Plauaxis.  rec.  1 1  sp.  also  fneU. 
Magilns.  rec.  1  ap.  ? 

Cassia.    Helmet-shell,  we.  34  sp.  fossU. 

36  sp. 

OaiBcia.  rec.  6  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 
Cassidaria.  ree  5  sp.  fossU,  10  sp. 
Dolinm.   The  Tun.  ree.  14  sp.  fossU,  7  ap. 
Sub-genus.  Malea. 
Hai-pa.  Harp-Bhell,  ree.  9  sp.  /oewL  4.  sp. 
Oolnmbella.  rec.  200  sp.  fostO,  8  sp. 
Svh-genus.    CoIambeUina.  ree.  P  and  fossU, 

4  fill 

Oliva.  Olive,  Bice-aihelL  rec  117  sp,  /o«a! 
20  ap.  r  *  -» 

Sub-genera.   OHvella.  recmi. 

Soapbula.  recent. 
Agai-ouia.  rec&nt. 
Ancillaria.  rec.  23  sp.  fossU,  21  sp. 

Fatmly  IV.   Comnm.  Cones. 

Gehbea.  Conns.  Oone-ahell,  rec  269  sp.  /ot- 

sil,  80  Bp. 
Suh-genus.    Conorbis,  fostU, 

Citbara,  rec.  50  sp. 
Pleurotoma.  rec.  430  sp.  fossU,  300  sp. 
auo-trnwra.  Drillia. 

Ctavatula. 
Tomella. 
P  Clionella.  rec 
Mangelia.  rec 
Bela. 

Defranott.  ' 
P  Laoheeia.  rac 
DapbneUa.  rec  and  /jwO. 
Family  V.  VotUTiDa. 
Gs«^^-^Volnta.    Volute^  rec  70  sp.  fosnl, 

Svh-getiera.  Volutilithea.  «c  1  sp.  also  fossU. 
Soaphella.  rec.  and  fossU. 
Melo.  rec.  8  sp. 
Oymba.   Boat.flhea  rec.  10  sp. 

Cylindra. 
Volvaria.  fossU,  5  P  sp. 
Marginalia,  rec,  90  sp.  fossO,  30  sp> 
Sub-genera.   Hyaline  ^ree^y  dOOOle 


MOLLUSCA. 
Family  VI.   Ctprsids.  GowBres. 

Genera.  Cyprssa.    Cowiy.  rec  160  ap.  fossil, 
78  sp. 

Sub-genera.  Gyprovnla. 

Lnponia. 
Trivia,  rec.  30  sp. 
Erato,  rec.  8  sp.  fossil,  2  sp. 
OnUnm.  rec.  36  sp.  fossil,  11  sp. 
Stib-genus.    Galparna.  rec. 

SECTION  B.  HOLOSTOMATA. 
SEA-SNAILS. 

Family  I.  NiTiciDiE. 

Gbnbra  Naiioa.  rec.  90  sp.  fossil,  260  sp. 
8ub-g&Mra.    Naticopsia.  fossil,  7  sp. 
Neverita. 
Lauatia.  recent 
Globnlas.  fossil, 
Polinices. 
Cernina. 

Naticella.  fossil,  19  sp. 

Sigaretos,  rec  26  sp.  fossil,  10  sp. 
8vA-genm.  Naticina.  rec.  and  fossil. 

Lamellaiia.  rec.  5  sp.  fossil,  2  sp. 

Narica.  rec.  6  sp.  fossil,  4  ep. 

Velufctna.  rec.  4  sp,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Buh-gewa.    Otina.  roceiU. 

Family  II.  Pvrauidbllid£. 

Gbnbu.  Pyramid^lla.  ree.  11  Bp. /oMi2, 1 2  sp. 

Odostomia.  rec.  P  Bp.fossilt  15  sp.  ? 

Chemnitzta.  ree.  4  P  sp.  fossU,  180  Bp. 
Smh-gemts.   Ealimella.  ree. 

Enlima.  ree.  15  Bp.  fossil,  40  sp. 
8ub-genue.  Niso,  ree.  5  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 

Stylina.  j-ec.  6  sp. 

Loxonema.  fossil,  75  sp. 

Macrocheilas.  fossil,  12  sp. 

?  Aclis.  rec.  and  /ossii  ?  Bp. 

Family  III.    CfiRiiHUDX.  Cbritbs. 

Genkra.  Ceritbinm.  rec.  100  sp. /outZ,460  sp. 
Svh-genera.  Kbiuoclavis. 

Bittium.  rec. 

Triforis.  rec.  30  sp.  also  fossiL 
Ceritiiiopsis.  ree. 
Potamidea.   Fresh-water  Gerites.  res.  and 
fossil. 

SiA-genera.  Cerltbidea.  rec. 

Terebralia.    (Ceritb,  Telesco- 
pium).  rec. 
Pyrazus.  rec. 
Lampania.  ree, 
Nericsea.  fossil,  160  sp. 
Suh-genera.  Neriniea,  50  p. 
Nerinella. 
Trocbalia. 
Ptygmatls. 
PFastlgtella.  fossil. 
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MOLLUSCA. 

Aporrhois.  ree.  3  sp.  fossil,  SOO  sp, 
^  Strathiolaria.  rec.  5  Bp. 

Family  IV.  MELAKUoa. 

Genkra.  Melauia.  rec  160  sp.  fossil,  25  sp. 
S«l>-getiera.  Melauatria.  ree.  aud  fosnU 

Vibei,  rec. 

Ceripbasia.  rec. 

Hemisinus.  rec. 

MelafuBiis.  rec. 

Melatoma.  rec. 

Aucalutus. 

Amnicola.  . 

p  Ghiloatoma.  fbssil. 
Paladomos.  rec,  10  sp. 
MelandpsiB.  ree.  20  sp.  fossU,  ^5  Bp. 
Sub-genus.  PirSna.  rec.  4  sp. 

Family  V.  TuRRITELLlDJ. 

Gbnbba.  Tnrrit^lla.  rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  17Q  si^ 
Sttb-genera.  Proto. 

Mtisalia.  rec.  aud  fossil. 
Caacnm.  rec.  2  8p.  fossil,  4  sp. 
YermetnB.Worm-sbelLrec.  alsoyiMfilillS  sg. 
?  Stib-genus.  Spiroglypbos.  recent, 
Siliquaria.  s-ec.  7  sp.  fossil,  10  sp. 
Scalaria.   Weutie-trap,  reo.  100  sp.  /om^ 
100  sp. 

Family  VI.  Litorinid^. 

Ggnbra.  Lit^rina.    Fdriwinkle.  rec,  40  ^ 

fovsil,  10  Bp. 
Sub-genera.  Tectaria.  rec. 

ModulaB.  rec. 

Possarus.  rec.  also  fossil,  3  sp. 
Bisella.  rec. 
Solarinm.  Staii*-oase  sbell,  rec  25  sp.  /» 
sil,  56  Bp. 
Sub-genera.  Tonnia.  rec.  also  fossH. 

OiAalaxiB.  fossU,  6  sp. 
P  Orbis.  fossil. 
PFhoras.    Carrlei^-sbell,  rec.  9  sp. /c 
Lacana.  rec.  also  fossil,  1  sp.  1 
?  Litiopa.  rec.  also  fossil,  I  sp. 
Biasoa.  rec,  70  sp.  fossil,  1 00  sp. 
Svl}-getiera.  Kissoiua.  rec.  also  fossil,  IQsf, 
Hydrobia.  fossil,  10  sp. 
Syncera.  rec. 
Nematnra.  fossil. 
Jeffraysia.  rec.  2  Bp. 
Skenea  rec.    ?  sp. 

P  Troncatella.  Looping-snail,  nc.  51  9- 
P  Lithoglyphos.  rec  P  sp. 

Family  VII.  Paludihidx. 

Genbra.  Paladina.  Bivaivsiiai),  ra^  60 

fossH,  50  Bp. 
Sub-genus.  BitUinia.  ree. 

Ampnllaria.  Appl0«iail,  w  idol-iMt 
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MOLLUSCA. 
Sah-genera  Pomns. 

Marisa 

Asolene,  recertt. 

Cianiatea,  ree&it. 

Meladomns. 
?  Amphibola,  rec.  3  ep. 
ValTOta.   Valve-sbell,  ree. 


sp.  fossil, 
91  sp. 


Familt/ 
Geneba.  Kerita. 


VIII.  Neritidj:. 
Nerite,  rec  IIG  sp. 


fossa, 
60  Bp. 

Sttb-genera.  Neritoma.  fossil. 

Noritopsis.  rec.  1  Bp.fossU,  20  sp. 
yelnte8./(Mn1. 
PWeolna.  fossilf  3  sp. 

Neritina.  Fresh-water  nerite,  ree.  76  sp. 

fossU.  20  9p. 
Navtcella.  rec.  18  sp. 

Family  IX.  Torbisid^!. 

GsHERA.  Tarbo.   Top-shell,  rec  '60  sp,  fossH, 
SCO  sp. 

Phasiaaella.  Pheasant>8hell,  ree.  25 

sp.  fossily  70  sp. 
ImperatoT.  ree  20  ap.  ? 
Trochns.  rec.  160  sp.  fossil,  360  sp. 
^vh-genera.  Fjramis.  reo. 

Gibbola.  ree, 
Margarita,  ree.  17  sp. 
Elenchns.  rec. 
Rotella.  rec.  10  sp. 
llonodonta.  rec.  10  sp.  ?  also  fossil. 
Delphinula.  rec.  20  sp.  fossil.  30  sp.  ? 
bi-<7«»era.  Liotia.  reo.  6  sp.  aIso  fossil. 
GoUonia.  rec.  also /om7. 
Cyclostrema.   rec.    12  sp.  also 
fossil. 

A^eorbis.  ree.  also /osnZ,  5  sp. 

Enomphalas. /bwij,  80  sp. 
nb-gewus.  Phanerotinas.  fossil. 
<  Stomatella.  rec,  20  sp. 
^-genus.  Oena.  rec.  16  sp. 

Broderipia.  rec.  3  sp. 

Family  X,  Haliotis^. 
ENi&A.  HaliotiB.  Ear-shell,  ree.  7&Bp. fossil, 

4i  Bp. 

ib-genus.  Deridobranchus,  rec. 
Stomatia.  rec.J12  sp.  fossil,  18  sp. 
Scissnrella.  rec.  5  sp.  fossil,  4  sp. 
Plenrotoniaria./osfiiZ,  400  sp, 
lb-genus.  Scalites.  fossil,  8  sp. 
If  nrchiaonia.  fossil,  50  sp. 
Trochotoma.  fossil,  10  sp. 
?CiTru9.  fossily  2  sp. 
lanthina.  Violet-snail,  ree.  6  sp. 

Family  XI.  FrssuEELLiDiE. 

niEBA.  Fissnrella.  Kej-holclimpefi,  rec.  120 
ip.  JossUj  25  sp. 


2J>9 


MOLI4USCA. 
Sub-genera.  Pnp4ifSlti*«ifc*— 

FissnT^i^ga,      3  tp. 

Lacapiua.  rec.  3  i^i. 
Pattctnrella.  rea.  2  sp.  eisofim^, 
Rimnla.  rec.  also  fosml,  3  sp. 
Emarginnla.  ree.  26  sp.  fossil,  40  sp, 

•genus.  Hemitonia. 
Pann6phoru8.  r^c.  10  sp.  /o.W!,  3  sp. 

Family  XII.  Caltptb^idj:.  JHoNN£T-LiMPETa. 
Gbvbka.    CalyjddBfiih.  Cnp-and-saticer  limpet 
ffio.  50  ap.  fossHt  So  Bp 
Sub-gmera.  Cmcibuioin.  rec. 
Trochita.  r^e. 
Crepidula.  rec  40  s^.fas^il,  14  sp. 
Pileopaia.  Boatt9|)^|ie^  ne.  7  ftp.  foseU^ 

20  sp. 

0U&-^nU8.  Amatltitjn. 

Platyrrn.a.  /.'.w.V,  'JO  sp. 
MetoptLimii.  /uw;7,  7  sp. 
Hipponyi.  rec.  10  sp.fosdl,  10  ep. 
8ub-ge7hU3.  Amalfchea.  reo. 

Family  XIII.   T'xivaawt..  Tjimietr, 
Oknira.  Patella.  Hock  limpet.  Ysa.  100  apu 

Suh-genera.  Nacella,  reo. 

Scntelliiia.  ^  7-^ 
Acmeea.  rec.  20  i']>. 
Sub-geaera.  Lepe^^i,  rf^c. 

Filidjum.  rec, 
Gadinia.  rec.  8  Bp.  /uppiI,  I  sp. 
?  Siphonaria.  rec.  ^0  sp./o^si/.  3 

Family  XIV.  DssTALrAris.  TDOTa-sai£.La. 

Geheba.  Denta1iimi.fM;  $0«p«.;^iM,  70  «p. 

Famibj  XV.  CnrrOTiiti*. 
Genera.  Chiton,  iff.  '200  sp.fossH,  S4  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Chiton,  rac. 

Tonicia.  rfc.  " 

A  can  1 1 1  n  p  I  e  tddk'TW. 

Mopaliii.  ft''', 

Katliaijii;i.  rec. 

Gryptocbitpii.  Stbw^dnifc  Cbiton. 

rea. 

AcaidboeSdlBV, 
Chitthtelltce.  nw.  10  sp. 
Grypho- chiton,  rec. 
Helminth]  Dohi  ton.  fosrU, 

ORDER  rr.  PULMOITIPBHA. 
SECTION  A.  IN-OPERCULATA. 
Family  I.  Hbucida:.  LAjjp-sNAaa. 
Genera.  Helix,  ikc.,  iudading'  sub-genera, 

Sections;  Acavns.  H,  birmostoma. 

Geotroch nn  (lonchoatonia..) 
Polygyta.  H.  polygrata. 
TridopBis.  H.  hirsuU. 

Caroci>Ua,,H.Japi^OgIe 


MOLLUSCA. 

Svb-genera.  Anaatoma.  H.  globalosa.  ree. 

4sp. 

Hypostoma.  ree. 
LychnnH.  fosail,  3  ap. 
Streptazifl.H.  coutnsa.  rec.  24  sp. 
Sagda.  H.  epistyliam.  rec,  3  sp. 
Proserpina  (nitida),  6  ep.  also 
foanl, 

Helicella.  H.  cellaria,  90  ap. 
Stenopns    (cmentakis).  .STyn. 

Nanina.  Ariophanta.  rec. 

70  ap. 

Vitfrina.   GIaBS*Bnail.  Syn.  Helicolinutx.  ree. 

64)  sp. 

Svh-gmera.  Dandebardia.  (HeHcophanta).  Y. 

brevipes.  ree.  3  sp. 
SimpafopBis  (atUcaloaa).  ree.  5sp. 
Snocinea.  Amber-snail,  rae.  68  ap.  also 

fouU. 

8ub-genm.  Omalonjv.  ree.  2  sp. 
BalimTia. 

Sections;  Odontostomna  (gargantaas),  ree. 

13  sp. 

Fachyotis. 

Partnla,  ree.  52  sp. 

Gibbna  (LyonneiiaQtifl).  ree.  2  sp. 

Balimnlna.  ree.  300  ap. 

Zaa. 

Azeca.  rec.  660  sp.  fostil^  30  sp. 
Achatina.  Agate-sheU.  rec.  120  sp. 

foeeUt  14  sp. 
Suh-genera,  Glandina.  ree.  40  sp. 

Aohatinella.  ree.  28  sp. 
Fapa.       Cbrysalis-shell.  r«.  ICO  sp. 
Bvh-genm.  Vertigo,  rec.  1 2  sp. 

Cyliadr^Ua.    Cylinder- snail,  rec.  50  sp. 
Balea.  ree.  8  sp.  Syn,.  Fasnlas. 
Suh-gmu$^  M^aspira.  rec.  1  sp.  fossil,  1  sp. 
Tomatellina.  rse.  J 1  ep.  Syn.  Stmlwlas. 

Blaamatina. 

Paxillns. 

ClaoBilia.  ree.  200  sp.  fossil,  20  sp.  Syn. 

Cucblodioa. 

Family  11.  Limagida.  Sldos. 

Ogiteba.  Limaz.  Sing.  rec.  22  sp.  also  fossil. 
Sub-genus.  Geomalaens  (maoaloana).  ree. 

Zncilaria.  Syn.  M^faimatinm.  ree. 
8ub-genus.  Pbilomycas.  rec. 

ArioD.  Land-aole.  rec.  6  ap.  also  fossil. 

(Syn.)  Limaoella. 
£«&-jrn>u*.  Heotropboras.  ree. 

Parmaoella.  rso.  7  sp.  Syn.  ?  Peltella. 

Testaoella.  reo.  5  ep. 

FamUy  m.  Okcidudx. 

Geneka.  Oncidinro.  rec.  1€  sp. 
8vb-genus.  ?  Bacbanania.  rec. 

Y^noloa.  ree.  6  ap.  Syn.  Venmicella. 


MOLLUSCA. 
FamUy  IV.  Luvadx. 

GiNiBA.  Linuuea.   Pond-snail.  r«e.  50 

fossa,  70  : 

Suh-gemis.  Ampbipeplea.  ree. 

Chilinia.  Chilian-snail.  Syn.  Combeya, 
I48p./<»n2,  1 
Physa.  Syn.  Balin.  Rivicola.  ^dora, 

^Oep.fossH,  14i 
Ancylns,  Hirer-limpet,  rec.  14  sp. 

Svib-genmi.  Velletia  (oblonga),  (Acrofamsj 
rec  3  np./oMt^  2i 
Latia  (neritradea). 
Planorbis.  Syn.  Core^  ree,  60  npi 

SOi 

Family  V.  Aubicuudje. 

Gbneba.  Anrionla.  Syn.  Cassidala.  Marini; 

Geovnla.  rec.  50  sp.  foesS,  20 1 
Sttb-genera.  Polydonta.  ree.  20  sp. 

Pedipes.  rec.  also  fossil,  5  Rp. 
OonoTalns.  Syn.  Helampns.  Khodt 

rec,  a] 

Caryobinm.  Syn.  Anrioella,  rec.  3 

SECTION  B.  OPERCULATA." 

Family  77.  CYCLOSTOKiDi. 
Genera.  Gycloatoma.  Syn.  Leonia.  Litbiiiid 
rec.  80  Bp. /ossH^  20  i 
Subgenera.  Otopoma  (foHacenm).  ree.  15 1 
Cboanopoma  (lincioB).  ree  70i 
Oisbnla  (fHScia).  ree.  70  sp. 
Bealia  (bieroglypbica).  ree.  17 1 
Pomatias  (mncalatnm).  ree.  lOi 
?  Femssina.  fossil,  I  sp. 
Cyclopbomn.  reo.  90  sp. 
Sub-gmera.  Pterooycloa  (mpeatiis).  rac:  16i 
Cyolotna  (fnsoeeceDe).  ree.  4 
alaoj 

Leptopoma  (p^ncidam). 

29i 

Lomastoma  (cylindncenm). 

19  sp.  alsoj 
Craspedopoma  (lucidnm). 

8p.  also^ 

Diplommatina  (follicnlns). 

Fnpina.  rec.  8  sp. 
Sttb-genns.  Rbegostoma.  (nnnezii).  rec. 
Helidna.  Syn.  Oligyra.  Pachytoma. 

pnllina.  PitoniUcs.  ree.  150 1 
Suh-genera.  Lncidella  (anreola).  ree.  8  n 
Troobatella  (pnleh^;.  rec^7^ 
Alcadia.  ree.  17  ap. 
Stoastoma.  rec.  19  sp. 

Family  VII.  Acicuuns. 

Gbneba.  Acicnla.  ree.  5  sp. 

Geomelania.^^.  21  sp. 
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MOIiLUSOA. 
OBDEBni.  OPISTHO-BRANCHIATA. 
SECTION  A.  TBCTI-BBANCHIATA. 

Family  1.  Tobnatbllidx. 
GcNERA.  Tornatella.  8yn.  AotsaoD.  DnotyloH. 

P  Hoaoptygma.  reo.  16  sp.  foeailf  70  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Cjlindrites.  /oMtZ. 

Aoteouina.  fostU,  30  sp. 
Aoteonelia.  ytwnl,  11  ap. 
Acteon  CnlnDetiftna:  fostil. 
Cinalia.  8yn.  Avellana  and  Binginelia. 

/oMtZ,  20  sp. 

iUDgicula. 

Gloloooncba.  fossil,  6  ftp. 
Varigera.  fossil^  8  sp. 
TjloBtoma.  /omU,  4  sp. 
P  Pterodonta.  /owfl,  8  sp. 
Tornatina.  reo.  IS  sp. 
Sub^emu.  P  Volrtda.  foaail. 

Family  H.  Bollid^. 

GsNBRi.  Balla.  Babble-shell.  Syn.  HnmiDea 
(hydatis),  rec.  50  sp.  fossU,  70  sp. 
Sub-genera.  P    Crjpfcoptlialmna  (sinaragdi- 

nns).  rec. 

Phaneropthalmns  fXanthonella). 

rec. 

Linteria  (Glanoonella).  rec. 
Acera.  rec.  7  sp. 
Cyliohna.  ree.  20  sp.  /ossiZ,  5  sp. 
Aiupbiapfayra.  ree.  5  ap.  Syn.  Utricaliu, 
Bhisorns.  Diaphana. 
Aplaatmm.  Syn.  Ballina.  Hydatina.  Bnlli* 

nnia,  rec.  10  sp. 
Scapbander,  ree  5  sp  fowU,  8  sp. 
Bnlitea.  rec.  10  sp.  aJso/owil. 
StJi-genm.  Ghelidonora.  rec. 
Doridiam.  Syn.  Aoera.  Eidoihel^  Bisso. 

rec. 

Gastropteron.  rec. 

SormetuB  AdanBonii.  * 
AUae  {Perottii). 

Family  III.  Apltsiad*. 

Gbhxsa.  Aplysia.    Sea  Hare.  reo.  40  sp.  also 
foMsii. 

Sub-genu8.  Aclesia.  rec. 
Dolabella.  rec.  12  sp. 
Notarchns.  ree.  4  sp. 
IcaroB.  Syn.  Lophocercue.  ree, 
Lobiger.  reo. 

fam%  JT.  Plicsobrahchidj!. 

Gbbbra.  Plenrobmnohos.  Syn.  Bertbella. 

Osoanins.  reo.  20  sp. 
Sub-genue.  P  Pleorobranchtea,  rec 
Fosterobranchsea.  rec. 
Bnncioa.  Syn.  Pelta,  ree. 
Umbrella.  Gbinese-nmbrella  sbell.  Syn. 

Aoardo.  Gastroplax,  ree.  3  sp.  foeeU^i  sp. 
Tylodina.  rec.  3  sp. 
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MOLLUSCA. 
FamUy  V.  PHTLLrsiADS. 
Gensba.  PhylHdia,  rec.  4  sp, 

Diphyllidia.  Syn.  Plenrophyllidia. 

Lingnella,  reo.  4  sp. 

SECTION  B.  N0DIBBANCHIATA. 

Family  VI.   Dobidje.  Ssa-lemoiis. 

Gbnbba.  Doris,  reeeni. 
Sub-genm.  Onoidoris.  ree. 
Goniodoris.  reo.  2  sp. 
Trtopa.  Syn.  Psiloceroa.  ree. 
iBginiB.  rec.  2  sp. 
Thecacera.  rec.  2  ap. 
Polycera.  rec.  5  sp. 

Idalia.  Syn.  Eaplocamns.  Pejdidiam  (Ha> 

derfe),  rec.  4  sp. 
Anuaia.  rec, 
Geratostoma.  ree. 

'  Family  VII.  TBirOHUDx. 

Gbheba.  Tritonia.  rec. 
Scylltea.  ree. 
Tethys.  ree.  1  sp. 
?  Boraella.  reo.  2  sp. 
?  DeDdronotua.  ree. 
?  Dote.  ree. . 
P  Ueliboea.  ree. 
?  Lomanottis.  rec. 

Family  VIII.  .^oliiui. 
Gekebi.  ^oUb.  ree.  33  sp.  Syn.  Peolooeros. 

Babranobiis.  Ampfaorhia. 
Svb-genera.  Flabellina.  ree. 

CaTolina.  ree. 
Ter^pes.  ree. 
Glaaons.  fifyn.  Laniogwiu.  Plenropns,  ree. 

6  Bp. 

Fiona,  rec. 

Embletonia,  rec.  2  sp,  Syn.  Pterocbilns. 

Clceb'a.  OaUwpcea.  (bellnla).  ree. 
Froctonotna.  reo.  Syn.  Veailia.  Zephrma. 
Antiopa.  ree,  Syn*  Janus. 
HermsBa.  rec. 
Alderia.  ree. 

SiUiger  (omatns).  recent 

Family  IX,  Fhtllibhoids. 

GiHUS.  Phyllirboe.  Syn.  Enrydioe,  ree.  6  sp. 

Family.  X.  Eltsiads. 

Gbnbba.  Elysia.  Syn.  Aoteeon,  rec. 
Acteonia.  ree. 
Cenia.  ree, 

liiinapfmda.    ree.   Syn.  Cbalidts. 

Pontolimax. 
OBDEB IV.  NUCLEOBBANOHIATA. 

Family  I.  Fiboudje. 

GsNSBA.  Firola.  Syn.  Pterotracbssa,  no.  8  sp^ 
Sub-genus,  Firoloides,  (Cerophora),  reo.  6  sp. 
■  Gariaarifl.  rer.  5  sp./o<n2,  1  sp. 
CWiapoda.  6^.  Cwigg^pg,.  5  Bp. 


MOLLUSCA. 
Famihj  IT,  AiLANTiDiB. 
Genera.  Atlanta.  Sj/n.  Steira,  rec.  15  sp. 
Snb-genm.  Oxygyrns.  rec. 
Porcellia.  fossil^  10  ap. 
Bellerophou.  Syn.  Eupliema8,/oMif,  70  sp. 

Bellerophina,  fossil. 
Cyrtolities.  /os«if,  13  sp. 

T  Sceitlioin^hahis.  ftmU. 
Maclurea.  foseU,  5  sp. 

CLASS  in.  PTEBOPODA. 
SECTION  A.  THEOOSOMATA. 

FamUy  I.  HTArJiiDf. 

Qenbra.  Hyalea.  Sy».  Oayolina,  rec.  19  sp. 

fo$silj  5  ap. 

Cleodora.  Syn.  Clio,  rec.  12  Bp.  nlso 

fOBtU. 

Sith-giniM.  Cpeseie.  rec.  5  up. 
GnTieria.  rec.  4  sp.  fossil,  1  sp. 
Theca.  fossily  6  sp.         Qresois.  Pngiun- 

onlas. 

Pterotbeca.  fossil,  3  sp. 

?  Connlaria.  fossil,  15  sp. 
Snh-getms.  Coleoprion.  fossil. 

Bnrybia.  rec.  3  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Psyche,  rec.  1  sp. 

Cymbulia.  rec.  3  sp. 

Tiedemannia.  rec.  2  sp. 

Famihj  II.  Limacinidje. 

Glneeu.  Limacma.  Syn.  SpiTafella,  rec.  2  sp. 

Spirialis.  Syn.  Heterofa8ns,rec.l2  sp. 
?  Cheletropis.  Syn.  Sinnsigera,  rec. 
MK^Uirrajia.  reo.  2  ap.         2  sp. 

SECTION  B.  GTMNOSOMATA. 

Family  III.  Cuivs. 

GwKKA.  Clio.  Syn.  Olione,  rec.  4>  sp. 
8ub-genm.  ?  Clioditn.  rec.  3  sp. 

Paeamodermon.  rec.  4  up. 
Svh-geims.  ?  Spongiobrandwaa.  rec.  2  sp. 

?  Pelagia.  reo. 

Cymodoc^.  roe.  1  ep. 

CLASS  IV.  BRAOHIOPODA. 
FamUy  I.  TBREBftiTULiDf. 
Genera.  Terebratnla.   Lamp-shell,  rec.  1  sp. 


MOLLUSCA. 
Sah-genera  TriffouoMmns.  Syn.  Beltbyridaa 
(pectiniformis).  Fissirostra, /o««2»  5  sp. 

Lyra,  Syn.  Terebrirostra.  Bhjn- 

ohora,  /(WiZ,  4  sp. 
MagHS  (pumila).  rec.  1  ap.  /ooit 
2  sp. 

Bonchardia.  (tnlipa).  roe. 
Morrisia.  rec.  2  sp.  fossil^  1  sp. 
Krauftsia.  (rubra),  ree.  6  sp. 
?  Megerlift.  rec.  2  sp. 
?  Kivgena.  fossil. 
?  Ismenia.  (pectniicnIus)./(MffiI. 
?  Waltoiiia.  (Valenciennoi).  rtr. 
Argiope.  Sy».  M^thyi-is,  ree,  4^>i»f| 
5  Bp. 

Tbecidium.  J-ec.  1  sp./p*s3,  27  sp. 
?  StriagooephaliiB./o*n{. 

Family  II.  Spirifekids. 
Genera.  Spii  ifera.  Syn.  Trigonotnefa^ 
ristites.  DeUhyris.  Martinia,  /oml,200Bp. 
Sub-genera.  Spiriferina.  fossil,  6  sp. 

Cyrtia. /ami,  7  sp. 
Athyris.  Syn.  Spirigcra.  Cieiothyris, /wn^ 
20  sp. 

Sjih-gentis  ?  MeAfcta.  foesik 
Retzia./owt^  20  sp. 
Uncites.  fossil. 

Family  III.  Rrynchoiielltdje. 
Gbnera.  Rhynchonelia.    Syn.  Hypothyria. 
Hemifchyris,  Acaothothyris.  Cyclothyrii. 
Trigonella.  rec.  2  sp.  fossil,  250  sp. 
Svl-genara.  ?  Porambonites.  fos^  4  sp. 

Camarophoria.  fossil^  9  sp. 
Pentamerns.  Syn.  Gypidia.  fossH,  20  sp, 
Atrypa.  Syn.  C!eiothyris.Hipparionyx./o«i; 
15  sp. 

Faviily  IV.  Orthid*. 

Genera.  Ortbis.  Syn.  Dicaalofda  (Inlola). 
PlatyHfcrophia    (biforata) .  Gonambonitet 
(infleia).  Orthambonites  (calligranuoft), 
fossU,  100  sp. 
?  Sub-genus.  Orthisina.  Syn.  Pronites, /o««t 
Strophomena,  Syn.  Leptcsna  (depressa),  Itfp' 

iagonia.  Enteletcs,/oss^,  100  sp. 
Suh-genmra  ?  Lepteena.  fossil. 

KoninckU,  Syn,  Prodocia,/ceit 
Davidsonia.  fossil. 
?  Galceola. /os^i^ 


fossil,  100  sp.  Syuy  Lampas.  Gryphus. 
Epithyris. 

Bub-genera.  Terebralulina.  rec.  7  sp.  fossil, 
20bp< 

Waldheimia  (australis).  rec.  9 

sp.  fossil,  60  sp. 
Eadesia  (cardimn).  rec  1  Bp. 

fossil,  6  sp. 

Tercbratella.  rec.  excluding  snb-genera  IGsp. 

fossH  16  sp. 


Family  V.  Productidi. 

Genera.  Prodncta. /cmwI,  60  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Anlosteges, /oswi. 
Strophalosia.    Syn.  Orthothrix, /(mmI,  8  ip. 
Ghonete8./(»eiI>  24  sp. 

Family  VI.  Craihadje. 
Genus.  Crania.  Syn.  Criopns.  Orbicala,  rw 
5  sp.  fossil,  28  ap. 

'  Digitized  by 
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MOLL0SOA. 

Family  VIL  DiscmiDiE. 

Gkner*.  Bisctna.  Syn.  Orbicnla,  Ortnon- 

loidea,  rec.  ?  sp.  fossil,  29  ep. 
Suh-genus.  Trematis.  fossil,  14  sp. 
SiphoQotreta.  fossil,  6  sp> 
8vh-gmus.  ?  Acrotreta  (&ab-cotiioa). 

Familij  VIII.  Likgolidj:. 

Genera.  Lingula.  rec.  7  sp.  fossil,  34  sp. 
Obolas.  Ungnla.    Aalonoti-eta.  fossil, 

G  sp. 

CLASS  V.  CONCHIFEEA. 

SECTION  A.    ASIPHONIDA.  withoafc 
respiratoiy  siphons. 

Familtf  I.  OsTBEiDiS. 

Genera.  Oetrea.  Oyster.  8>jn.  Araphidonta 
and  Pycnodonta.  Peloris,  rec  60  sp.  fossil, 
200  sp. 

Siih-g&iiera,  GrypliBBa. /os«j7  30  Bp. 

Exogyiu  {iiomcB.).  fossil,  40  sp. 
Anomia.  Syn.  Feiiestrella.  Cepa.  Aeuigma, 

rec.  20  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
^i^gemra.  Flacuuomia.  Syn.  Pododesmns, 

rec.  12  sp. 

Limanomia,  fo4til,  4  sp. 
Flacnna.   Wiadow-shell,  rec.  4  sp. 
Bv.h-geMra.  Caro\ia,.foa8ilj  3  sp.  Syn.  Eemi- 

plaoana. 

Plactinopsis.  fossil,  4  sp. 
FecteD.  Sytu  Ai^s.    Discites.  AmDsmm, 

rec.  120  sp. /o«si;,  450  Bp. 
Lima.  Syn-  Plagiostoina,  rec. 
Svh-genera.  Litnatula.  rec.  8  sp.  b.1so  fossil. 

Limeea.  rec.  20  sp.  .fossil,  200  sp. 
Spondylns,     Thorny-ojster.  Syn.  Diaiicho- 
ra.  Podopsis.  Pacbyles,  rec.  30  sp.fossilj 
46  sp. 

Svh-geuiis.  Pedaxn.  recetU. 

PJicattila.  ree.  6  sp.  fossil,  40  sp. 

FamiUj  U.  AvionLiDs. 

Genbba.  Avicula.  rec.  26  sp-fossU,  300  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Meleagrina.  Pearl-oyster,  rec,  3 
varietiea. 

Malleus.  Hammer-oyster,  ree.  6 

sp. 

Vulsella.  8yn.  Eemella,  rec.  3  sp. 

fossil,  4  sp. 
Pteropema,  fossil,  3  sp. 
P  Ancella.  fossil. 
Ji.mhonyebiak.  fossil,  12  sp. 
P  Gardiola. /omO,  17  sp. 
P  Eurydesma.  rec.  aadfossU. 
Pterinea.  fossil.  25  sp. 
MonotiB./(»8i{. 

Halobia.    Syn.  ?  (saliuanun), 
fossiL 

Fomd<momya.  Syn.  Pomdooia.  Poaeidon,  fos- 
til,  60  sp. 


MOLLUSCA. 

?  Aviciilo-pecten./twsiZ. 
Gervillia.  fossa,  30  sp. 
Sub-genus  ?  Bakewellia./oMiV,  5  sp. 
Pema.  Syn.  Meliiia.    IsogDomon.  Fedalion, 

rec.  IC  ^p.  fossil,  30  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Crenatula.  rec.  5  hp. 

Hvpotvenia.  fossil. 
InoceramoB.  Syn.  Oatillus,/o««i?,  40  sp. 
Plana,  rec.  30  Bp.  fossil^  50  sp. 
Svh-genus.  Triohites.  fossil,  6  Bp. 

Family  TIL  MintLiDJ.  Mussels. 

Gekeba.  Mytilua.    Sea-Mnssel,  ree.,  50  sp. 

fossil,  80  sp. 

P  Myalina.  fossil,  6  sp. 
Modiola.   Horse-massel,  rec.  SO  sp. 

fossil,  130  sp. 

Sub-genera.  Lithodomns.  rec.  12  sp.  fossil  16, 

sp. 

Crenella.  recent  andfossH, 
Modiolarca.  rec. 
?  Mytilimeria.  rec. 
Modiolopsis  (mytiloides).  fossil. 
?  Orthouotus  (pholadis).  fossil. 
Dreissena.   Syn.   Mytilomya.  Coiigeria. 

Ticbogoniu,  fossil,  10  sp. 

Family  IV.  Aecad^e. 
Genera.  Area.  rec.  130  sp.  fossil,  200  sp. 

CuouUsea.  rec.  1  sp.  fossil,  100  sp. 
Suh-genus.  Macrodon  fossil. 

Pectuncnlns.  rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  70  sp, 
Limopsis.  rec.  1  sp.  fossil,  17  sp. 
Nucala.  rec.  70  sp.  fossil,  lOO  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Nucaliua.  fossU. 

?  StaIagD]ium.jS|^i»Myoparo/i»nZ, 
Isoarca.  fossU,  14  sp. 
Suh-geiitts.  Cacullella.  fossil. 
Leda.  Sya.  Lembnlas,  ree,  SO  sp.  fossU, 

110  sp. 

Sub-genus.  Toldia,  rec.  also  fossil. 
Solenella.    Syn.  Malletin,  Ctenoconcha. 

Neilo,  rec.  2  sp.  fossil,  1  sp. 
P  Solemya.  Syn.  Solenomya,  rec.  4  sp.  fos- 

silf  4  sp. 

Family  V.  Triqoniad«. 

Genera.  Tngonia.  Syn.  Lyriodon,  rec.  3  pp. 

fossil,  100  sp. 
Myophoria.  Syn.  Ci-yptiua,  fossU, 

13  sp. 

AxiuoB.  Syn.  SohiEodiis./(wn2,20  sp. 
Lyrodesma.  Syn.  Aotinodonta,  /o«> 

3  spi, 

Family  VI.    Unionid*-  Naidsb. 

Gekbea.  Unio.  Eiver-nrasBel,  tee,  2fiO  sp.  fss- 

sU,  50  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Monooondylea.  rec.  6  sp. 
Hyria.  ree.  4 
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Castalia.  Syn.  Tetraplodon,  ree. 
Anodon.  Swan-massel,  rec.  SOsp. /oMii,6  sp. 
Iridina.  Syn.  Mntela.  Spatha,  rec.  6  sp. 
Mycetopus.  rec  8  sp. 
^theria.  rec. 

Mallerta.  Syn.  AcostoDa  (Goaduaaana),  rec. 

SECTION  B.  SIPEONIDA.  with  reBjara- 
tory  aiphona. 
a  SipAoiM  *ftort,  palUal  Une  nmple. 

Family  VII.  Chamids. 

Gbhkbi.  Chama.  Byn.  Annziella,  rec.  ^0  sp* 

fossil,  30  sp- 
Bi^-genw  ?  Monoplenra.  foamlt  9  Bp. 

Diceias.  fossil,  5  sp. 

Beqnienia.  /wnZ,  7  Bp. 

Family  VIII.  Hippuhitidx. 

GlHBBi.  Htppnrites. /omZ,  16  sp. 

Radiolites.  Syn.  SphfiernUtes,  fossH, 

42  sp. 

8uh-genii»  ?  Bi-radiolites.  fossil,  5  sp. 
Caprinella.  Syn.  Caprianla,  foasilt  6  sp, 
Caprina.  Syn.  Plagioptychas,  fostil,  5  sp. 
Caprotina.  fossil,  4  sp. 

Fatmly  IX.  Tbidacnidjb. 

Gehbra.  Tridacoa.  Clam-eheil,  rec,  6  sp,  fos- 

«fl,  1  sp. 

Bvh-genut.  Hippopns.  rec. 

Family  X.  Carduds. 

GsSBRA.  Cardimn.  OooHe.  Syn.  Papyridea, 
rec.  200  Bp./o«»*I,  270  sp. 
Syb-genera.  Hemicardinm, 

liitbocardium.  fossil. 
Serripes.  rec.  also/owiX. 
Adacna.  rec.  8  sp. 
Oonocardiam,  Syn.  Lychaa.  Plenrorbyn- 
cfauB.  Iianalo-cardiain,  fossH,  30  sp. 

Faadly  XL  LuciHtDA. 

Genera.  Luoina.  rec.  70  s^.  fossil,  200  sp. 
Svl>-genus.  Cryptodon.  rec  also  fossil. 

Corbia.  Syn.  Fimbria.  Idoteea,  rec.  2  sp. 

fossil,  80  8p. 

Sub-genera.  Spbsra.  fossil. 

f  Unioardiom.  fossil,  40  sp. 
PTancrodia.  Syn.  Hettangia,  fossil,  11  sp. 
Diplodonto.  Syn.  Splieerella,  rec  12  sp. 

bAbo  fossil. 

Sub-gwera.  ?  Soaoohia.  rec.  2  ap.  fossil,  I  sp. 
f  Cyaminm.  rec 
TTognlina.  rec.  4t  Bp. 

KelUa.  Syn..  Laaea.  Cycladina.  Bornia. 

Ei^cina,  ree.  20  Bp.  fossil,  20  sp. 

Svb'gmera.  Tnrtioiua.  reeenf. 

Pythiua.  ree.  S  sp.  also  fotsU. 


MOLLUSGA. 

Montacata.  reo.  3  sp.  fossil,  2  sp. 
Lepton.  Syn.  t  Solecardia  (abarnea),  rec 

3  sp.  a}aofot$il. 
Galeomma.  ree,  3  sp.  also  fossU. 

Family  XIL  CrcLADiD^. 

Gbheka.  Gyclaa.  Syn.  SpluBrinm.  Ptsnin. 

Huscalinm,  rec.  30  Bp.  fossil^  35  qp. 
Sub-genvt.  Pisiditim.  rec 

Cyreoa.  rec.  25  sp.  fossil^  70  sp. 

P  CJyrenoides.  Syn.  Cyrenella,  rec  I  sp. 

Family  XIII.  Ctpbimiu*. 

Gknbba.  Oypriua.  iSyn.  Arctica,  recent  also 

/(Wfa,90sp. 

Giroe.  rec.  37  sp. 

Astarte.  Syn.  CrasBiDa.  Tridonta. 
Goodallia,  rec  14  sp.  fossU,  200  sp. 
Svh 'genus?  Digitaria.  rec.  ?  sXso  fossil. 
CTasEHOella.  Syn.  Ptychomya.  Paphia,  ree. 

30  Bp.  /m*u,  50  sp. 
Isocardia.  Heart-cockle.  Syn.  Glosaos.  Ba- 
oardiam.  Feochiolia,  ree.  5  sp.  /osnZ, 

70  sp. 

Cypricardia.  Syn.  Trapesiam.  Libitina,  rw. 

13  sp./fWfO,  60b^ 
Svh-genera.  ?  Coralliophaga.  rec.  2  sp. 

?  Cypricardites.  fossil. 
PlearophwoB.  Syn.  Cleidophoms.  Unioni- 
tes.  Msaonia.  fossil. 
?  Cardilia.  Syn.  HemicydoDOsta  ree,  2  sp. 

fossil,  2  sp. 

Megalodon.  fossU,  14  sp. 
Sub-genera  ?  Goldfassia.  fossil. 

Megaloma.  fossiL 
Paobydomas.  Syn.  A8tttrtila.P  Cleobis.? 

Fyramns.  Notomya,  fossU,  S  Bp. 
Pacbyrisma.  fossil. 
Opis.  fossil,  42  sp. 

Gardinia.    Syn.   Thalaasidea.  Sinemnria. 
Pachyodon.  Proooe,  fossH,  20  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Antbrooosia.  fossil,  40  sp. 

?  Myoooncha.  fossU,  26  sp. 
Sub-genus.  ?  Hippopodium  fossil. 

Cardiba.  Syn.  Mytilicardia  and  Cardiocar- 
dita.  Arciaella.  rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  100  sp, 
8uh-genus.  Yeaericardia.  recent. 
?  Verticordia.  <8y».  Hippagas,  rse.  2  sp. 

fossH,  2  Bp. 

SBCTION  a  BJNU  PALUALA. 
Bespiraioy  Siphons  long ;  paSial  line  nw- 

Family  XIV.  YsntasM. 

GeseaA.  Yenns.  ree.  176  sp.  fomU,  160  apw 
9  Yalapia  mgosa.  /osnL 
Saxidomns  ^nttali.  rsc.  8  sp.  < 
Cythenea.  Syn.  Moretrix.  Dione,  rec  113 
Bp.  fyssil,  80  sp. 
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Mftroe,  Sijti.  Cuneua.  Sauotta,  rec.  lO  sp. 
Trigoiia.  rec.  28  sp.  also  fossil. 

Sub-genus.  6ratelonpia./uMi2,  4  sp. 

Ai'temis.%n.Do8ima,  rec.  85  sp.  foesUS  sp. 

Sub-genera.  Cyclina.  rec.  10  Rp.  /bwtZ,  1  sp. 
Clemeafcia.  rec.  3  sp. 
Iiucittopsis.  Syti.  Dosiuia.  Mysia.  Cyclina, 
iw.  sp./dJM!i7,  3  sp. 
Tapes.  Syn.  Paphia.  Pallastm,  rec.  78  sp. 

a,\no  fossil. 

VenerupiB.  Syn.  Gastrana,  rec.  li)  sp.  also. 

fossil. 

Petricoln.  Sya.   Rupellaria.  Choristodou 
Naranio.  rec.  30  Bp.  fossH,  12  sp. 
Glancomya.  8yit.  Gtaucouonie,  rec.  II  sp, 

Famibj  XV.  Mactrid*. 

GeNBRA..  Mactra.  Syn.  Trigonella.  Schizo- 
desma.  Spisala.  Mnlinia, 
rec.  60  sp.  fossUj  30  sp. 

Sah-gmus.  Sowerbya.  fossil. 

GuaUiodon.  Syn.  Bangia,  rec.  1  sp.  fossil, 

l.Bp. 

Liitraria.Otter'8-Bliel1,ra;.18  8p./(WffiZ,10  sp. 
Anatinella.  3  sp. 

Family  XVJ.   Tzlusids.  The  Tbllems. 


MOLLUSCA. 
Familif  XVII.  Solenid.*. 

Geneea.  Solen.  Razor-fish.  Syn.  Hypogaa 
Vagina.  Ensis.  Ensatella,  ree. 
■  25  sp^fossU,  10  sp.. 

C-aitellns.  rec.  4  sp. 
Suh-geuem.  Ceratisolen,  recent  1  sp,  fossil 

1  ap! 

Machrera.  recent  also  /o£«i2,  4  ap. 
Solecnrtas.   Syn.   PsamnioaeloD.  Waofaa, 
Siliqnaria,  rec.  25  ^'p.  fossil,  30  sp. 
Sub-geuus.  NoTacalina. 

Family  XVIIL  Myacidj:. 

Genera.  Mya.  Gaper,  rec.  10  sp.  also/o«ii. 
Gorbula.  5^/*.  firodona.  Agina.    rec.  50 
sp.  fos^a^  90  sp. 
ouo-t^dfuro.  Fotamomya.  recent 

Sphenia.  recent  also  fossil. 
Nerera.  Syn.  Caspidaria,  rec.  20  sp.  fossil, 

Thetis.        Poromya.  Embla.  luoceramna. 

1  orbula,  ree.  5  Bp.  fossil,  7  sp.  ■ 
PanopwL   Syn.  P  Paohjmya,   rec.  6  sp. 

fossil,  140  Bp. 

Saxioava.  Syn.   Byssomya.  Rhomboides. 

Biat«lla.  Biapholios,  ree.  a,^  fossil. 
Glycimeris.  Syn.  Cyrtodaria,  ree.  alao/ossiZ. 

Family  XIX,  Anatihidx. 
Genera.  Tellina.  Tellen,  Syn.  Peroneea.  Phyl-  ^  i     .  ^ 

loda.  Omala.  Psammotea.  Areo-  Anatina.  Lantem-ahell.  Syn.  Later- 

nnla.  Aunscalpium.  Oateodesma.  Cyatho- 
donta,  ree.  20  sp./ownl,  50  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Periploma.  recent. 


pagia,  rec.  200  ap.fossU,  130  sp. 
Biodonta.  Syn.  Fragilia,  rec.  3  sp.  also 

fossil. 

Gapsala.  Syn.  Capsa,  rec.  b,\so fossil.  4  sp. 
Psaaunobia.  SunKet>fiIielI.  jS'//fj-.Puainriiot6a. 

Psammocola.    Gaii,  rec.  40  sp. 

fossil,  24  sp. 

Sangtiinolaria.  rec.  20  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
SumeU.  Syn.  Amphidesma.  rec.   40  sp. 

fossil,  10  sp. 

Sub-genera.  Cumingia.  rec.  10.sp.  a]&o  fossil. 

Syndosraya.  rec.  also  fofsH,  6  sp. 
Scrobiculiiria.  rec.  H\sofus8il. 
Mesodesnia.  Syn.  Eryx.  Paphia.  Erycina. 

Doiiacille,  rec.  20  sp  fossil,  7  sp. 

Suh-geniis.  Anapa. 

Errilia.    Lentil-shell,  rec. 

Dooax.    Wedge-shell.       Syn.  Chione. 

Caneus.  Capisterinm.  Latoim 
and  Hecaba.  Egeria,  rec.  45 
Bp.  fossil,  30  sp. 

Sub-genera.  ?  Amphichoena.  recent. 

Ifjltigenia.  recent  4  sp. 
?  Isodonta.  recent. 

Oalatea.  Syn.  Egen'a.  Potamophila.  Mega- 
.desma,  rec.  2  or  7  sp.  ? 
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Couhlodesma,  rec.  2sp.  tdMfossU. 
Cercomya.  fossil,  12  sp. 
Thraoia.     Syn.   Odoncinetas.  Corimya. 

Rupieola^  rec.  10  ap.  fossU,  30  sp. 
Pholadomya.  rec.  al8o/oeei7,  150  sp. 
Snb-genm.  ?  Honiomya.  fossil,  6  sp. 

Myacitea.  Syn.  Myupsis..Plenromya.  Arco- 
mya.  Macfcromya.  Anoplomya, 
foseil,  50  Bp. 
Sub-geaera  ?  Goniomya.  fossil,  30  ap. 
Tellinomya.  fossil. 
?  Grammysia.  fossil. 
?  Sedgwickia.  fossil, 
Ceromy^.  fossil  14  sp. 

Sub-genus?  Gresslya. /oenT,  17  sp, 

?  Cardi?  Cardiomorpha./oMtZ,38  sp. 
Edmondia.  Syn.  AUorisnm.  Sangaiaoliten, 

fossil,  4  Bp. 

Lyonaia.  Syn.  Magdala.  Myatella.  Pan- 
dorina,  rec.  9  sp.fossilj  100  sp. 
Snh-genus.  ?  Entodesma. 

PHndora.  rec.  1 3  sp./oenZ,  4  sp. 
Myadoi-a.  rec.  10  sp, 
Myochama.  rec.  3  sp. 
Cbamoslrea.  «i^»-,,gl^4^^       l  ,p. 
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Family  XX.  Gastroch^nid.i. 
Gbneka.  Gastrocheraa.  rec.  10  flp./os«^^,  20sp. 
Bv^-gemu.  Ghssaa.  rec.  also  fosaU. 
Clave^ellft.  recent  aUo/fwm,  13  sp. 
Aspergillam.    Watering-pot  ehell.  Syn. 

Clepsjdar  rec.  4  Bp.  fossUf  1  ap. 

Family  XXL  FHOLAmoiB.' 

Obkbra.  Pbolafl.  Fiddook,  rec,  25  sp.  /msU 

25  8p. 

Pfaoladidea.  rec.  6  sp. 
Snb'genera.  Martesia.  rec.  1 0  sp.  also  /owiZ. 

Jonannetia,  rec,  3  sp.  also  fossil. 

Parapholas.  ree.  4  sp. 
Xjlopha^.  rec.  2  sp. 

Teredo.  jS(y».  Septaria,  ree.  14  sp.  /o«J!t7, 

24/  sp. 

fTu^-^enuf.  Terediiui /omiZ. 

CLASS  VI.  TUNICATA.  TUNICARIES. 

Family  I.  Ascidiadx. 

QkNeba.  Molgnla.  recent. 
CjTikWi&.receni. 
Felonna.  recent 
Chelyosma.  Txcenl. 
Bulteoia.  recent. 
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Family  II.  Clatbllihidje. 

Gj:nera.  ClaTellina.  receiU. 
Feropbora.  recent. 

Family  III.  Botrtllipa 

Obnbra.  Botryllna.  recent. 
Botrylloidea. 
Didemnitim.  recent. 
Encoeliom.  recent. 
Dtstomns.  recent. 
Diazona.  recent. 
Aplidiom.  recent. 
Polyclmnitt.  recent. 
Panuoidinm.  recent. 
ArmoroBoittin.  recent. 
Synflednm.  recent. 
SigiUina.  recent. 

Family  IV.  Ftrosomid.e. 
Gbrus.  l^^posoma.  recent. 

Family  V.  Salpidj!. 
Geneba.  Salpa.  recent.  . 
Doliolnm.  recent. 
Appendicalana.  recent. 

Of  the  genera  and  species  of  sbells  discover* 
ed  in  the  black  clay  nnderlying  Madras,  the 
chief  are  :— 


Rotella,  S  tpeciei, 
Btmella  tnbercnlata, 
Carithiam  mioroptera, 
Ceritbiam  palastre, 
Cerithinm  telesoopinm. 


Natiea  helvacea, 
Natioa  rasculofia. 
Purpura,  apecifs. 
Purpura  carinifera, 
OHn  ntrienliiB, 
Olira  iriauii^ 
j  Naan  oieBohda, 
MaMR,  claih»ta> 


Nusa  2  speries, 

^aflsa  jacksoBiaoom, 

Nama  tliirahes, 

Eboma  spirata, 

Ballia  vitUta, 

Ampnllana  globosa, 

Solariam, 

VenoB, 

Tapes, 

Tellinn, 

Area,  2  species. 

Area  diRpariliir 

Area  granoea, 

Anomia. 

Ostrea,  1  tpeeit$. 
Ostrea,  sp. 


Ostrea,  aprries. 
Ofltreo,  fp. 
ArtemU  2  ap. 
Cardita,  wp. 
Plaonna, 
Veniu, 

Tapes  r&mosa, 
Donax  acortuia, 
Maotra, 

Meroe,  2  spades. 
Cytherea,  sp. 
Sangainolaria  dipfaos, 
Tellioa,  apaeias. 
Nacula,  ap. 
pQlIaatra, 
BalaDDB; 


There  appear  amongst  them  many  speci- 
mens of  the  oi'dinary  Placnna  placenta  and 
other  recent  shells  which  would  indicate  their 
age  to  be  that  of  ProfesRorLy  ell's  postplioceuo 
series  in  his  post  tertiary  groop.  P.  placenta 
does  not  now  occur  in  any  part  of  the  seaa 
near  the  Western  Peuiusula  of  India  bat 
is  still  found  near  Singapore. 

The  trnncated  mollnscs  are  not  known  to 
be  of  any  direct  nse  to  man,  bat  they  are  in- 
teresting to  the  physiologist  from  the  fact 
that  they  secrete  a  woody  snbstance  for  iheir 
shells.  So  long  as  naturalists  dasaified 
the  mollusca,  by  the  appearance  of  tbeir 
shells,  this  branch  of  natnral  history  was 
known  as  concholgy,  and  two  great  diTisions 
were  the  bivalro  and  uoivalre  sheila,  Bra- 
chiopoda  .and  Lamelli-brancbiata  shells, 
Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda  and  Cephalopoda. 

All  sheila  consist  of  two  layera^an  upper  or 
oater  which  is  rongh,  and  more  or  less  dere- 
loped  and  an  inner  layer,  called  naere,  which 
is  smooth.    The  nacre  consists  of  a  series  ot 

delicate  layers  one  over  the  other  in  an 
imbricated  manner  with  their  edges  present- 
ing a  series  of  lines  with  waved  edges.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  colours  reflected  from  this 
iridescent  sorface  depends  on  the  thinness  of 
the  lamina)  or  layers  of  the  nacre ;  vrhere 
the  layers  are  thick,  like  those  in  the 
oyster,  only  a  dull  white  appearance  is  pre- 
sented, bnt,  as  in  the  ear-shell  and  mother 
nf  pearl  shell,  the  iridescent  colonra  reflected 
from  the  thin  layers  are  beantlfnl,  they 
are  used  for  tite  ornamentation  of  papieN 
macho  work  and  for  other  oroamenbil  pur- 
poses. As  seen  in  cabinets,  tlie  outer  rough 
layer  is  always  removed  and  the  bard  layer 
below  polished.  The  beautiful  pearl,  so 
largely  nsed  foromament,the  name  of  which 
is  synonomons  with  purity,  is  the  prodnce 
of  various  species  of  mollnscs.  The  nacre 
is  secreted  by  a  part  of  the  mollDso 
known  as  the  mantle,  and  a  pearl  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  nacreous  ^  matter  being  secreted 
I  by  the  mantle  around  some  uucleos  lying 
I  loose  in  the  body    of^-ihe  sheH,  gene- 
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rally  a  grain  of  sand  or  some  loose  particle 
of  nacre.  The  largest  pearls  are  obtain- 
ed near  Ceylou,  in  the  Persian  Oulf, 
and  on  the  coaBt  of  Arabia,  from  the  pearl 
oyster,  tlie  Aviunla  margaritifera,  in  eastern 
(teas,  and  the  CJiiio  tuargaritifera  of  Britain. 
The  shells  are  opened  and  the  pearls  picked 
out  and  the  shells  are  nsed  for  their  nacre 
Which  is  called  mother  o'jpearl,  almost  as 
Talnable  as  the  pearl  being,  wiUi  that  of  the 
Haliotis  splendeos,  extensively  employed  in 
ornamenting  papier-mache  work. 

Gameo  oi*nam<)nts  are  obtained  by 
earring  shells ;  they  are  nsed  as  brooches, 
pins,  bracelets,  &c.,  and  the  most  beauti- 
fnl  are  cut  on  a  large  species  of  ChssIs, 
(C.rafa  known  as  the  Bulls-mouth  and  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  any  shell  can  be 
made  into  a  Cameo,  the  term  meaning  any 
small  carving  on  a  solid  purpose.  The  win- 
dow shell,  PIncuna  placentii,  is  at  present 
liviag  in  the  China  sea,  bat  is  found  fossil, 
in  great  abundance,  all  aronnd  the  coasts  of 
India  from  Sind  to  Singapore  and  in  the 
peninsnia  of  India  and  Cbina  is  largely  ui^ed 
as  a  sabstitnte  for  window  glass.  The 
mnssel,  the  oyster,  the  whelk  ai*e  largely 
used  as  food  and  the  fibres  of  the  Pinna 
shell,  the  substance  by  wliioh  molluscs 
attach  themselves  to  rocks,  is  woven  into 
a  cloth.  The  great  Tridacna  shell,  Tr.  gigas, 
found  in  the  Archipelago  and  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  is  a  marvel  t>i  behold, — a  pair  of  them 
weighing  lbs. 500  and  the  animal  within  lbs.20 
The  cowrie  shell,  Cyprma  moneta,  is  largely 
used  aa  a  money  in  Africa,  Arabia,  the  South 
of  Persia,  British  India  and  the  Archipelago, 
and  also  used  to  ornament  saddlery  and  har- 
iiea-s.  The  famous  Tyrian  purple  is  said  to  have 
been  obt-ained  from  a  whelk  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  chank  shell  of  the 
Indian  ocean  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  Tnrbinella 
pyrnm,  was  lung  the  war  trumpet  of  the 
iiindoo  races,  is  seen  represented  in  the  hand 
of  their  deity ,Vishnu  and  other  of  their  godn, 
is  still  used  as  a  trnmpet  and  is  cnt  into 
armletd  and  ankletfl,  ofceu  of  several  hun- 
dred rup'^es  of  value  More  than  300,000  of 
these  shells  are  annually  exported  from  Cey- 
lon. The  veneration  pHid  all  over  India  to 
the  large  chaiiks,  especially  those  with  the 
epiral  line  and  mouth  turned  to  the  left,  is 
great  and  reminds  us  of  the  music  of  Triton. 
They  are  cut  into  necklaces  called  Krantha 
and  are  used  for  beetling  fine  cloths.  Other 
shellsjSpecies  of  the  genera  Trochns  and  Pha- 
sianella  are  nsed  as  beads.  The  beautiful 
paper  Naatilns,  Argonauta  argo,  is  admired 
by  all  who  see  it  for  its  graceful  form,  deli- 
cate structure  and  pure  colour.  TIig  cuttie 
fish,  of  the  genera  Loligopsis  and  Sepia,  has 
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no  outer  shell,  but  instead,  it  carries  in  the 
skin  of  its  back  a  hard  oval  maaa  called  cuttla 
fish  bone  which,  Ibroughout  theE.Indies,  is 
largely  nsed  by  painters  as  a  polishing  ma^ 
terial.The  cnttle  fi»h  has  also  a  poach  or  bag, 
which  is  filled  wit,h  a  dark  coloured  snb- 
stauue,he[iGe  called  the  ink  bag;the  liquid  is 
poured  out  and  mauu&ctured  into  the  dark 
pigment  used  by  artists  under  the  name  of 
Sepia.  Besides  the  whelks,  the  oysten;, 
and  the  mnssell  scallop,  Pect»i  maximns  ara 
served  np  broiled ;  also  the  razor  fish,  (S0I91 
raaximusj,  the  cockle  (Gardium  edule)  thfs 
limpet  (patella  vnlgaiis)  the  jelly  fish,  the 
cuttle  fish  are  all  eaten. 

Dr.  William  Traill  writes  regarding  th^ 
shells  of  Singapore  that  they  are  found  ia  thp 
8ea,in  fresh  water ,and  on  the  land;  that  the  saa 
shells  are  most  numerous,  the  fresh  water 
shells  are  few,  as  there  are  no  natural  sheets 
of  water.  A  conraderabte  number  which  aro 
commonly  described  as  inhabiting  fresh,  are 
found  there  in  brackish  water,  and  several  of 
them  in  places  that  are  overflowed  by  the 
sea  at  high  tides;  indeed  the  only  kind  found 
exelnsiveiy  in  fresh  vrater  is  a  species  of 
Planorbis.  The  land  shells  of  Singapore 
are  not  more  than  23  ^cies.  Seveial 
kinds  of  Helix  and  Cytdostoma  appear  to  in- 
habit the  depths  of  the  forest,  from  whence 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  them,  the 
jungle  being,  for  the  most  part,  gnarded  by 
an  interwoven  mass  of  brnshwood  and  prick' 
ly  shrubs ;  several  species  have  been  dis- 
co vered,only  after  thegronnd  has  been  cleared 
foy  burning  the  trees  and  thus  disclosing;  the 
half  calcined  remains  of  the  shells.  There 
is  a  remarkable  paucity  of  the  larger  and 
more  gaily  coloni-ed  shells,  though  the  .CQftS^ 
is  extensive  and  varied  and  is,,  apparently 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  lifeof  moUnscouB 
animals,  there  are  numerous  sheltwed  bay* 
and  inlets,  with  large  tracts  of  level  sand, 
and  in  other  places,  shelving  rocks  clothed 
in  part  with  a  variety  of  AIg«,  there  are  09 
rocks  of  a  calcareona  nature  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
imm  mse  extent  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
corallines  which  line  the  coast  for  many 
miles,  and  in  the  elegance  of  their  forms  and 
variety  of  their  species,  almost  vie  with  the 
laud  forests.  This  description  of  animal 
vegetation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  appears 
also  to  obtain  its  nourishment  by  absorption 
from  the  sea  water.  The  poor  Malaye 
and  Chinese  use  most  kinds  of  shell  fish  as 
food,  and  search  the  shores  for  them  witii 
such  diligence,  that  they  have  caused  a 
dearth  of  such  as  are  comraon  in  less  fre- 
qnentod  parts  of  the  coast.  Among  the  groop 
of  small  islands  30  or  40.milcs  south  of  Sin- 
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glipora,  vhere  a  human  hiibitatioti  in  rarely 
seen,  the  general  character  of  the  shells  is 
similar  to  those  of  Sinfjapore,  but  they  are 
more  abundant  and  of  larger  size,  particu- 
larly tbe  genera  HippopuH,  TridacDfl,  Spon- 
dylas  and  Chama,  which,  especially  the  two 
latter,  are  much  used  as  food  by  the  uativen. 
Tbe  Yoluta  andolata,  the  inhabitant  of  which 
is  Fpotted  with  blotches  of  bright  red  An  n 
dark  gronnd,  readily  catches   the  eye  at 
a  distance  of  some  yardn,  as  it  moves  like  a 
huge  snail  throngh  the  coral  foltnge ;  the 
Volnta  melo  also  inhabits  these  Beas,interior 
to  tbe  former  in  the  markings  of  the  animal, 
but  more  than   eqnal   to   it  in   the  rich 
tints  of  the  shells.   Numerous  molluscs 
cover  the  rocks  or  are  firmly  attached  to 
branches  of  coral ;  in  particular  a  species  of 
Gfaama  fantastically  branched  like  coral,  and 
in  tbe  brilliancy  of  its  yellow  colour  more 
resembling  a  flower  than  a  shell.    lu  several 
of  the  shallow    bays,    are    an  abun- 
dance of  a  small  species  of  Meleagrina  or 
Uotiier  of  Pearl  Oyster,  few  larger  than 
the  palm  of  f^e  band,  and  of  a  dark 
slate    colour.      Those     accustomed  to 
trade    in    Mother  of    Pearl,    say  that 
this  kind  never  attains  a  large  size.   He  was 
at  first  inclined   to  donbt   the  accuracy  of 
the  statement,  as  not  more  than  two  deR* 
cribed  species,  namely,  the  M.  margariti- 
fera,  and  M.  albina  are  to  be  fonnd  there. 
Among  the  shells  of  these'  latitudes,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  all  tropicnl  climates,  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  single  species  that  is  identi- 
cal with  any  fonnd  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  observable  th^t  the  few  such  shellH, 
that  are  found  native  there,  are  not  of  the 
more  common  kinds.   Of  the  species  fonnd 
in  both  latitudes  may  be  mentioned  Ghitrm 
mai^natus,  Emarginula  fissura,  Fissnrella 
graeca.  Area  tetragona,  Natica  castanea,  and 
a  species  closely  resembling  Trivia  enropea. 
The  poorer  natives  have  frequent  recourse 
to  sheTl  fish  as  food,  a  few  kinds  however 
are  esteemed  delicacies  and  are  freqnenily 
exposed  for  sale  iu  the  market ,  ol  these 
may  be  enumerated  Area  granosa,  (the  shell 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  the  common 
cockle)  Corbicala  regia  or  Gyrena  of  La- 
mark,  Gerithiam  liueolatum  of  Gray,  and 
Volata  melo,  though  the  latter  is  not  always 
procorable.   Among  the  eatable  molluscs 
the  oyster  most  not  be  omitted,  though  it 
is  for  tbe  most  part  lightly  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  who  generally  prefer  sach  kinds  as 
have  sf^nger  taste.   A  variety   of  oysters 
may  be  found  here  bnt  all  are  not  eatable, 
two  species  iu  particular  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  excellent  flavour,  though  found  in 
Tery  different  localitiea.    The  cue  kind  is 
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abundant  at  Pedro  Branca,  a  large  rock  at 
the  entrance  to  the  China  Seas,  where  tliey 
are  exposed  to  rapid  currents  and  stormy 
waves ;  here  they  are  invariably  found 
strongly  adherent  to  the  rock  by  the  snrfane 
of  the  lower  valve.  Tlie  other  kind  is  pro- 
cured from  ihc  month  of  the  Moar  river, 
between  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Ttiese 
being  com  pn  rati  vely  safe  from  the  effects  of 
storms  and  currents  are  never  fixed  to  rocks 
but  lie  loose  in  the  mnd,  in  beds  of  conside- 
rable extent.  Although  oysters  are  tto  nu- 
merous in  both  these  places,  it  is  rare  to  flud 
any  other  species  of  shell  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  a  circumstance  that  has  been  re- 
marked  of  oyster  beds  in  England  and 
other  placed.  Many  of  a  species  of  Nassa  are 
common  there,  found  iu  tbe  mud 
of  salt  swamps  :  it  is  in  colour  a 
dark  brown  or  black,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  the  enter  whorl  is 
smooth,  those  next  tbe  apex  of  the  spire  an 
farrowed  long!  tad  inally,  and  it  possesses 
the  nsnal  generic  mark  of  a  prominent  plait 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture.  In  the 
same  localities  may  be  found  another  sliell 
quit«  similar  to  the  other  in  form  and  colonr 
but  not  more  than  half  its  length,  possess- 
ing however  all  tbe  marks  of  a  full  grown 
shell,  and  as  no  shells  of  intermediate  size 
are  to  be  met  with,  there  seems  good  reaKon 
to  believe  them  two  distinct  species.  At 
Malacca  is  a  species  of  Nassa  of  a  pale  flesli 
colour  barred  with  brown,  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  Utt.le  more  than  a 
grain  in  weight.  In  the  same  neighbonr- 
bood  he  met  with  another  specimen,  three 
qnartera  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  weighing 
between  four  aud  five  grains.  As  in  the 
former  case,  the  two  shells  were  exactly 
similar  in  shapp  and  colonr,  thougit  xerj 
different  in  sizesiid  weight.  Several  kiuds  of 
Nassa  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fish  markets,  whero 
they  may  be  seen  iu  numbers  feeding  on 
dead  fish  and  other  animal  fot>d.  This  arti- 
ficial mode  of  subsistence  is  possibly  one 
cause  of  their  variable  form  and  size,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  domestic  animals,  and 
others  that  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 
man  for  their  support,  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  progeny  diflering  mnre  or  less  from 
the  parent  stock.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
fish  markets  may  also  be  seen  mnltitades 
of  dead  shells  of  all  sizes,  some  so  minata 
as  to  b6  microscopic,  and  all  tenanted  by 
Pagnri  or  Hermit  crabs,  as  varied  in  kixb 
as  the  shells  they  inhabit,  and,  lice  ttwi 
Nassa,  busily  engaged  in  devouring  fmg- 
ments  of  dead  fish,  which  is  their  priocipnl 
food.   The  island  of  Siugapore  consists  of 
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a  cluster  of  low  undulating  IilIIr  based  on 
Bii  extensive  plain  having  a  Dinfovm  level 
sui-face,  in  some  places  not  vai'jing  above 
two  or  three  feet,  in  an  area  of  sareral 
sqnare  miles.  The  whole  of  this  valley 
^roond  is  but  tittle  raised  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea,  as  is  shewn  hy  the  salt  water  pene- 
trating for  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
iidaiid,  and  in  Rpiinff  tides,  even  overflowing 
cnltivated  fields.  Over  some  parts  of  this 
low  ground  there  is  a  layer  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  of  varisble  depth,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  surface  is  sand,  beneath 
■which,  at  depths  varyiTig  from  6  to  50  feet, 
there  is  a  dark  bine  plastic  clay  abounding 
in  shells,  and  tliese  not  of  the  kinds  found  iu 
xnangruve  swamps,  bat  sucli  are  common 
inopen  sandy  bays  or  straitfl.  Tliey  are  not 
different  from  those  fonnd  in  the  adjacent 
seas ;  the  forms  of  most  of  them  are  perfect* 
and  in  a  few  the  colour  is  preserved,  bat 
they  have  for  the  most  part  lust  their  hard- 
ness, being  readily  cmshed  between  the 
fingers.  The  kinds  most  abundant  are 
Placenta  placana,  Strombna  incissms  S. 
labiosns,  several  species  of  Nassa,  Oolnm- 
bella,  Trochns,  Cerithinra,  Mitra,  TarritelU, 
Dentftliam.  Aspergillum,  Area,  Venus, 
Corbnia,  Tellina  and  others.  Wherever 
excavations  are  made  in  the  low  ground  of 
Singapore,  similar  sppeurnuces  present 
themselves :  in  all  the  biick  pita  the  clay 
is  of  the  same  description  and  also 
contains  shells,  in  the  Kallang  valley, 
corals  similar  to  existing  species  are  to  be 
found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet ;  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  |.he  growth  of  coral  is  early 
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teropod,  though  this  is  rather  doubtful,  as 
the  shell  is  said  to  be  generally  found  im- 
bedded in  coral  or  mudrepore.  Among 
other  interesting  discoveries  lately  made  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  is  a  layer  or  stratntn 
of  grey  limestone,  of  considerable  extent, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  petrified 
shells.  One  specimen  contains  three  distinct 
species,  apparently  fresh.  Of  the  nnmerons 
cIasb  of  shells  inhabiting  tjie  interior 
of  madrepores,  wood,  and  stone,  there 
is  a  species  allied  to  "  Pholas"  which 
seems  to  answer  the  descKption  of  the 
genns  Jonnannetia  of  M.  DesMouIins  in  a 
work  entitled  **  Manuel  des  MoHusques  par 
M.  Lander  Range"  the  shell  is  white,  rather 
less  than  a  musket  ball,  and  nearly  as  glo- 
bular in  form,  with  a  slight  caudifyi-m  ap- 
pendage at  one  end,  striated  obliquely  and 
having  acoesscffy  pieces,  the  consistent^  of 
the  shell  more  resembles  that  of  the  bivalve 
of  the  "  Teredo"  than  a  Pholas  and  M. 
DeaMonlins  considers  it  to  hold  a  place 
between  these  two  genei-a.  The  specimens 
met  with  wore  in  the  interior  of  rolled 
masses  of  madrepore"  and  were  evidently 
old,  and  none  contained  the  animal  alive  or 
dejid.  The  "  Lima"  or  the  "  file  shell"  of 
which  several  species  are  fonnd  in  the 
Straits,  much  re.sembles  the  genns  "  }*ec- 
ten"  or  *'  scallop  shell"  which  is  well 
known  to  possess  greater  power  of  locomo- 
ticm  than  most  bivalves.  This  power  is 
possessed  even  in  a  greater  degree  by  the 
Lima.  When  in  the  water  its  movements 
are  graceful,  the  two  valves  being  nsed  as 
fins  by  means  of  which  it  swims  with  consi- 


diminishing  the  depth  oc  water  in  the  neigh- 1  derable  rapidity  gniding  Itself  by  its  nnmer- 


bonrfaood,  a  good  example  of  which  is  seen 
at  the  eti^noe  to  New  Harhonr  where  there 
i«  a  small  peaked  island,  between  which  and 

Singapore  the  coral  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  thought  the  island  will  in  a  very 
few  years  form  a  part  of  Singapore  ;  taking 
therefore  all  these  circamstances  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  of  shells  in  saoh 
sitnation  may  be  rationally  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  most  of  the  valley 
ground  of  Singapore  was  originally  sea,  and 


ons  tentacnla  which  are  frequently  of  an 
oi-ange  c<^oar  and  arranged  not  nulike  the 
petals  of  a  flower,tjie  sheU  is  lesscurvedtfaan 
the  scallop,  and  generally  white,  the  valves 

do  not  entirely  close. 

The  Parmaphora  or  Ducksbill  Limpet  ia 
found  there,  though  by  no  means  a  common 
shell,  it  is  like  a  Patella  fiaf.tened  and  elong- 
ated, the  anterior  edge  always  widely  notch- 
ed, apex  slightly  recurved,  length  from  one 
to  two  inches,  colour  white ;  the  body  of  the 


has  been  altered  and  sdapted  to  the  nse  of  animal  is  much  more  bulky  than  the  shell, 
man,  chiefly,  if  not  solely  through  the  i^n-  and  the  mantle  is  so  capaoioas  that  it  covers 
cy  of  coral.   The  Magllas  antiqnns  has  late-  the  whole  shell  except  the  apex,  which  en- 


iy  been  fonnd  north  of  Peuang  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Junk  Ceylon,  tiie  natives  set 
some  vaAue  on  them,  and  occasionally  wear 
them  as  ornaments ;  the  shell  is  singular 
and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  petrification, 
being  dense  in  structure,  diaphanous,  and 
ninch  like  alabaster.  It  has  been  often 
figured  and  described  by  nataralists,  but  the 
animal  iuhabiting  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gas- 


ables  it  in  some  degree  to  elude  search,  as 
it  appears  more  like*a  pnlpy  or  spongy  mass 
than  a  shell ;  when  touched,  the  mantle 
stains  the  hand  a  dark  purple  colour. 

A  species  of  Planorbis  or  shell  allied  to 
Planorbis  is  found  there  in  pools  of  fresh 
water,  being  the  only  species  of  Singapore 
shell  that  is  found  solely  iu  fresh  water ; 
the  cater  whorl  is  little  nipEO  than  a  quarber 
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of  anmohindiameter;th«apertureof  theshell 
more  di^ODal  than  i8  naaal  iu  Plaaorbis  bo 
thaiwheii  theanhnal  moves  on  a  plainBarfaoe 
tiie  convex  aide  of  fcbe  aheU  is  always  npper- 
mmt  whereas  the  animal  of  Flaiiorbis  is 
desoribed  as  carrying  its  shell  ereot  or  with 
the  diameter  perpendicular;  oohmr  of  shell 
pale  amber,  no  operculum,  animal  nearly 
black,  muuth  vertically  clefb,  no  perceptible 
neck  (in  the  animal  of  planorbia,  the  neck 
is  said  to  be  elongated)  eyes  at  the  base  of 
two  blunt  tentacala  iu  which  also  it  differs 
from  Planorbis  which  is  commonly  describ- 
ed and  figured  as  having  two  snbilate  ten* 
taenia  :  animaJ  possesses  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  power  of  gliding  through 
the  water,  apparently  in  search  of  food, 
with  its  shell  entirely  submerged  and  its 
smooth  foot  in  olose  opposition  with  the 
anr&oe  of  the  water,  locomotion  being 
affected,  by  causing  the  flat  part  of  the  shell 
to  act  on  tlie  water  in  the  manner  of  a  fin, 
the  bend  of  the  animal  being  at  the  same 
time,  directed  forward  so  as  to  regulate  its 
movements ;  the  animHl  does  not  occupy 
so  much  as  half  the  shell,  and  the  remaining 
space  frequently  oontaius  air,  which  the  in- 
habitant has  the  power  of  expelliug  at  plea- 
sure. 

Of  the  genus  '*  Natica"  there  are  several 
elegant  spBcies  in  Singapore,  it  is  known 
from  the  "  Nerita"or"  hoofphell"  by  being 
nmbilicated,  more  ronnded  in  form,  and  the 
interior  not  toothed,  the  shell  has  been  also 
described  as  having  no  epidermis ;  to  this 
rale  however,  there  are  marked  exceptions, 
two  of  the  species  native  there,  having  a 
strongly  adherent  epidermis. 

In  Swaioson's  Malachology  a  species  is 
figured  as  an  extraordinary  animal,  mncli 
larger  than  theshell  it  is  snppKised  to  inhabit, 
one  of  the  speoies  found  here  presents  the 
same  appearance  iu  a  remarkable  degree; 
and  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is 
that  the  interior  of  the  foot  of  tlie 
animal  is  a  loose  cellular  texture,  which  it 
has  the  power  of  distending  with  water  so  aa 
to  be  more  than  three  times  the  balk  of  the 
shell,  but  on  the  approach  of  danger  it  can 
instantly  reject  the  wat«r,  resume  its  na- 
tural size,  and  retreat  into  its  shell  closing 
after  it  the  operculnra  which  being  of  stony 
hardness,  secnres  it  from  the  attack  of  ordi- 
nary foes.  This  mechanism  doubtless  insists 
the  progress  of  the  animal  through  sand  in 
which  it  frequently  burrows. 

There  are  two  shells  of  the  genns 
Cerithinm.  In  C.  lineolatnm  the  shell 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
thin  and  fragile,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  ob- 
scure transvei-se  bands  of  a  lighter  hue,  aper-  <  for 
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tnre  more  rounded  than  is  usual  in  the  genns 
Cerithinm,  spire  always  truncated  in  the  full 
gro^vnBheil,head  and  anterior  part  of  the  ani- 
mal bright  red  like  coral :  the  other  spcscics 
observed  in  Singapore,  has  rather  a  lau^r 
shell,  thinner  and  more  fragile  than  the  otiher 
and  of  a  darker  colonr,  the  animal  is  brown 
or  nearly  black  and  like  the  former,  the  si»re 
of  the  full  g^wu  shell  is  always  decollated ; 
young  specimens  of  the  shell  have  perfect, 
sharp  pointed  spires,  and  the  convoluted  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal  then  entirely  fills  the 
spiral  part  of  the  shell,  but  as  the  animal  in- 
creases iu  size,  its  posterior  extremity  be- 
comes more  binnted  and  gradaally  retreats 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell,  and 
as  it  successively  abandons  each  turn  of  the 
spire,  it  throws  out  a  viscid  secretion  which 
forms  a  hard  shelly  partition  betweCT.  its 
n^w  situation  and  the  disused  extremity  of 
the  spire,  which  being  deprived  of  its  usual 
nourishment,  soon  becomes  worn  into  holes 
and  finally  drops  off:  thus  the  shell  when 
arrived  at  maturity  has  always  the  appear- 
ance of  being  imperfect.  The  habits  of  the 
animal  are  mixed  and  peculiar;  sometimes  it 
may  be  seen  in  a  half  torpid  state,  the  oper- 
culum firmly  closed  suspended  by  a  glisteo- 
ing  thread,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  when 
in  motion  it  leaves  behind  it,  a  shining  trade 
like  that  of  a  snail ;  at  the  sides  of  an  elon- 
gated proboscis  are  two  tentacula,  apparent- 
ly short,  blnnt^  and  with  eyes  at  their  ex- 
tremities: as  the  genns  Cerithinm  is  described 
as  having  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  ihe  ten  taen- 
ia, this  would  appear  a  very  remarkable 
deviation,  and  Dr.  Traill  was  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  such  until  he  had  au  oppor- 
tunity-of  remarking  the  movements  of  tlie 
animal  in  water,  where  it  is  as  often  found 
as  on  land.  When  closely  observed  in  that 
element,  it  is  seen  to  expand  two  slender, 
pointed,  tentacula  of  so  delicate  a  structnre 
that  wlien  out  of  the  water  they  are  lax. 
flaccid,  and  doubled  under  the  protuberant 
eye,  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  shell 
has  been  found  in  running  streams  but  more 
commonly  iu  the  brackish  water  of  canals  or 
ditches. 

Ofthe  very  numerous  species  of  the  genns 
CyprsBrt,  or  Cowry  shell,  the  largest  found 
here  is  the  "Cyprrea  tigris"  which  is  prettily 
spotted  with  black,  it  is  frequently  made  into 
snuffboxes  in  England.The  mantle  is  so  large 
as  to  cover  all  the  shell,  on  the  back  of  which 
there  is  often  a  loogltudinal  line  which  marks 
where  its  two  folds  meet :  this  membrane 
continually  secretes  an  abundance  of  viscid 
I  fluid  which  Inbricates  the  shell,  and  preserves 
'  the  beautiful   polish   which  has  procured 
them  the    name      ^^norc^iUn  shells. 
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**  Cyproea  olivacea"  is  the  moat  abun- 
dant of  the  Singapore  cowries  being  found 
on  moitt  beaclies  under  flat  Btones,  it  is  of 
the  size  and  ninch  the  coloar  of  au  olive  ex- 
cept that  the  baok  is  generally  mottled  with 
brown  and  the  month  somewhat  jellow; 
the  specimen  which  he  fonnd  with  tlie  yonng 
attached,  was  fixed  in  the  uaaat  manner,  to 
the  lower  surface  of  a  stone;  on  raising  it 
there  was  found  adhering  to  to,a  flat  oiroular 
membrane  broader  than  the  shell,  trans- 
parent, and  dotted  with  minnte  grey  spots 
like  grains  of  Band,  on  placing  the  mollosc 
in  a  glasAof  sea  water,  nuinberaof  grains 
dropped  ont  of  the  membraneous  mass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  immediately 
assnmed  rapid  and  lively  moTements,  some 
revolving  iu  a  rotatory  manner,  otliei-s 
alternately  rising  and  sinking  in  the  water 
or  sporting  over  its  snrfooe.  On  a  closer 
examinntion  these  grains  were  fteen  to  be 
in  realihy  shells,  some  hnndreda  in  number, 
nearly  transparent,  having  no  perceptible 
columella  and  apparently  oonnsting  of  a 
single  coil  or  whorl,  aperture  ronnd,  breadth 
of  the  shell  greater  than  the  lengUi,  so  that, 
when  on  a  plain  surface  it  rested  on  either 
end  like  a  Planorbis  or  Nautilus,  the  animHl 
effected  these  rapid  movements  by  the 
altercate  contraction  and  expansion  of  its 
foot  which  was  broad  and  expanded  and 
much  larger  Iban  the  shell,  into  which  it 
seemed  to  have  no  power  of  withdrawing  it. 
•  Another  cowry  is  ocoasitmally  found  on 
the  coast,  resembling  in  colour  the  G.  adustn, 
but  not  more  than  half  the  size  and  less 
cylindrical  in  shape :  one  was  fished  np  in 
"  ten  fathom"  water  near  Sultan's  Shoal  to 
the  westward  of  Singapore,  {Mu-tially  imbed, 
ded  in  a  species  of  sponge,  on  detaching  it 
from  which,  Uie  cavity  of  the  spongy  niMs 
was  found  lined  with  the  young  fry  of  the 
Cypraea,  differinghowover  in  several  respects 
from  Uiat  of  the  C.  olivncea; — instead  of 
being  contained  in  one  membranaceous  en- 
velope thei'e  were  about  two  hundred  trans- 
parent sacs  not  larger  than  grains  of  mus- 
tard seed  and  each  containing  about  30 
shells  so  minute  that  the^  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished without  the  aid  of  a  miscrosoope, 
at  a  moderate  oompniation  there  could  not 
bare  been  less  t^an  six  thousand  jonng 
shells :  the  difference  in  axe  is  remarkable, 
as  the  GypTsea  olivacea  which  bad  the  larg- 
est offspring  is  a  much  smaller  shell  than  the 
one  at  present  under  consideration  :  the  ani- 
male  were  dead,  having  been  many  htinrs 
ont  of  the  water ;  when  examined  under  a 
mioroecope  the  shape  of  the  shell  was  found 

to  resemble  exactly  that  of  the  young  G.  i  called,  form  two  groups,  composed  of  nume- 
olivacea  above  described.  rons  islands  assigned  by  geoeraphff'  to  the 
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On  various  parts  of  the  coast,  particularly 
on  coral  banks,  a  considerable  number  of 
Echini  may  be  observed,  which  (although 
Naturalists  have  separated  them  from  the 
testaceous  moUusca)  it  may  not  be  onb 
of  place  to  mention;  in  one  species  nob 
hitherto  described  the  shell  is  spheroidal, 
flattened,  not  more  than  two  inohea  in  dia- 
meter and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  the  species 
are  numerous,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  black, 
very  slender  and  sharp  pointed  and  some, 
what  elastic ;  the  animal  ia  found  along  the 
edges  of  coral  reefs,  and  moves  with  tolerable 
rapidity  by  means  of  its  spines,  when  closely 
pursued  It  has  the  faculty  of  darting  itself 
forward  againBt  its  opponent  and  thereby 
inflicting  considerable  injury  with  its  sharp 
apines,  the  poiufs  of  whioh  often  break  off 
and  remain  in  the  wound. 

The  poor  of  India  use  as  food  Cyclan, 
Cerithium,  two  species  ;  Nerita,  GorbicnJa, 
one  species  found  within  tidal  influence,  and 
two  others  in  fresh  water. 

Velorita  crprinoides  (Qrag}  of  the  family 
Cyrenide,  IToio.  lAmnea  stagnalis.  Ampul- 
laria  glauca  L.  Planorbis  Indioon.  P.  Goro. 
mandelina.    Paludina  bengalensia. 

Bornella  digitala  AdamSj  ia  a  nudi. 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  occurs  in 
the  tropical  seas  in  the  south  of  Asia  at  Aden, 
in  the  Straits  of  Snnda,  and  on  the 
Madras  coast.  It  has  brilliant  colours,  with 
vermilion  streaks  and  Is  delicately  marbled 
and  has  waving  elegant  tufts.  It  swims  by 
a  lateral  movement  of  the  body. 

Amussinra  Japonicnm  is  a  large  scallop 
of  Japan.  The  JapanMe  call  it  Tankt-hi-kai 
and  the  Sun  and  Moon  shell,  from  its  present, 
ing  a  yellow  dibc  on  one  side  and  a  white 
one  on  the  other. — Balfour  Oaialogue  of  the 
Govemmetti  Cenintl  Mtueum  Madras.  Dr. 
Lanket^  of  animaU^  Dr.  Tra/iU  in  Jour- 
naZ  Indian  AreJiipelago,  Woodward,  Recent 
and  Fossil  shkUa,  Dr.  Cuihhert  Collmgtcoodf 
M.  A.  M.  B.,  Rainblee  of  a  NaturaZist,  Lon- 
don, 180S. 

MOLOCH,  a  name  of  Baal.  See  Infanti- 
cide :  Sacrifice. 

MOLOSSUS  CHEIROPUS.  See  Cheir- 
optera. 

MOLOSSUS  TIBETANUS,  The  Tibetan 
mastaffs,  fierce-looking  animals. 

MOLUCCAS,al86  styled  theSpice  Islandn. 
The  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  between 
Celebes  and  Papua  are  geographically  call- 
ed the  Moluccas,  alUtough  politically  this 
name  is  restricted  to  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands, 
Bands,  Amboyna,  Ceram,  Batchain,  Tidore, 
and  Tercate.     The  Moluccas,  properly  so 
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fonrth-and  fifth  ranks,  tboagh  in  history 
they  occnpy,  from  their  commercial  and 
political  importance,  a  pl&cti  eqoally  promin- 
ent with  Java  and  Sumatra,  Of  them,  as 
of  the  Philippines,  it  is  to  be  obsei-red,  that 
their  origin  is  volcanic.  Although  Teroate 
vraa  in'  ancient  times  the  capital  of  the  Spice 
Group,  AmboTna,  or  the  Isle  of  Dew,  is 
politically  the  chief,  and  has  alvays  been 
Tftlned  by  the  Dutch  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  th^ir  possessions,  the  crown  and 
key  of  the  Moloccas.  It  belongs  in  size  t-o 
the  fifth  rank,  although  it  has  been  assigned 
to  the  fourth,  The  area  of  the  island  is  cal- 
culated at  little  more  than  thirteen  geogra- 
phical leagues,  its  popniatiou  at  nearly  fifty 
timnsand.  Viewed  from  the  sea  Amboyna 
presdnta  its  elevated  surface  to  the  eye,  di- 
versified by  many  varieties  of  outline.  The 
nntmegt  produced  in  perfection  nowhere 
in  the  world  ont  of  this,  the  third  division  of 
the  Indian  ArohipelHgo,  is  found ;  bat  it  is  for 
the  clove  that  the  island  is  celebrated ;  aud 
tbat  rich  possession  has  been  to  it  a  carse,  as 
the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Pern  was  to  the 
original  tenants  of  those  countries.  It  brought 
upon  the  people  crnel  and  selfish  masters, 
vcbo  drenched  the  soil  in  blood  that  the 
uatives  might  be  forced  to  lend  their  labour 
to  the  service  of  a  monopoly,  fimt  claimed 
by  the  Portuguese  but  followed  by  the 
Datcli.  About  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  annually  produced.  The  cnlt-nre 
and  collection  of  the  spice  employs  almost  all 
the  population,  and  exhibits  a  carious  social 
poture,  from  the  planting  of  the  young  trees 
to  the  drying  and  packing  rooms,  in  which, 
according  to  a  credalons  and  quaint  cosmo- 
gnipher  of  the  sixteentli  century,  a  pail  of 
war«r  would  dry  up  in  two  days,  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  cloves. 

In  the  Moluccas  are  tliree  large  islands, 
Gilolo,  Ceram  and  Bourn,  with  many 
small  isles  and  islets,  Satchian,  Mortv,  Obi, 
Ke,  Timor-lant,  Amboyua.,  Ternatc,  Tidore, 
Kaiva  and  Baiida.  The  Mulaccan  iuclode 
five  islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gilolo,  and 
Bourn,  Amboyna,  and  other  i.slands  areoff 
the  S.  coast  of  Ceram.  The  three  lai^e 
islands  are  Gilolo,  Ceram  and  Boura 
with  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones, 
amongst  others  Batchian,  Morty,  Obi, 
Ee.  Timoiv- Lant,  Amboyna,  Temate, 
Tidore,  Kaoia  and  Bamda.  These  occupy  a 
space  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  by  eight  of 
loDgitnde,  and  by  groups  of  smsJl  islands 
they  are  connected  to  N.  Guinea  on  the  Kast, 
the  Philippines  on  the  North,  Celebes  on  the 
West  and  Timor  on  the  South.  The  land 
mammals  are  few  in  number.  There  are  25 
Isats  but  only  10  laud  mammals  are  kiiomi  in 
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I  the  group,  amongst  tliem  CynopiUiecafl  ni- 
gresceos.  Viverra  tangalunga,  Rnsa  hippeta- 
phu8,t>ar  the  Babirussa,Sorex  myosuros,  com- 
mon to  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Java,  and  four 
marsupials,  viz.,  the  small  flying  opossnm, 
Beltdeas  ariel,  a  beautiful  little  animal  re- 
sembling, the  flying  squirrel  in  appearanca 
and  three  species  of  Cuscus,  pecaltar 
to  the  Anstro-Malayan  region, —  opossnm 
like  animals  wir-h  a  long  prehensile  tail,  of 
which  tlie  terminal  half  is  generally  bare, 
:  they  have  small  heads,  large  eyes,  and  a 
I  dense  covering  of  woolly  fur,  ofcen  pure 
;  white  with  irregular  black  spots  or  blotches, 
j  but  sometimes  ashy  brown,  their  flesh  is 
I  everywhere  eaten.  They  live  in  ti-ees  and  feed 
j  ou  the  leaves,  of  which  they  devour  large 
quantities  ;  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
There  are,  however,  265  species  of  birds 
known  unongst  them  ;  the  large  red  crested 
cockatoo,  two  species  of  the  £cleotns  pamt, 
and  five  of  the  beantifal  crimson  lories,  il 
species  of  pigeons,  IG  species  of  king- 
fishers and  the  mound  making  Megapodim 
Wallace!  inhabits  Gilolo.  Temate  and  Bonro. 
The  Moluccas  or  Spice  islands,  next  to 
Java,  are  the  most  important  of  the  Dntvh 
possessions  in  India.  The  islands  Amboyna, 
Ban  da,  Ternate,  Tidore  and  the  smaller  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  form  a  sub-govern- 
ment of  Java.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
islands  were  discovered  by  the  Portngoese 
who  were  in  possession  of  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  r.lielfibh  century,  but  they  were 
taken  by  the  Datch  at  the  close  of  that  era. 
The  monstrous  policy  of  this  natioa  led  them, 
at  one  time,to  root  up  and  destroy ,at  a  great 
cost,  often  by  force  of  arms,  all  nutmeg  and 
clove  trees  except  the  number  necessary  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  spices  which  itconld 
sell,  and  so  preserve  the  monopoly.  The 
islands  are  si>iall,  volcanic,  unproductive  in 
grain,  but  fertile  in  fine  spicef*. 

Bosingain,  near  Bands,  was  almost  aban- 
doned atler  the  extii-pation  of  it-s  spice  treet^, 
its  people  emigrating  to  the  neighbouring 
islands  in  search  uf  a  livelihood.  The 
people  are  of  the  Malayan  rac?,  short, 
squat,  and  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Malays  or  Javanese. 

The  Amboiannes  am  of  a  middling  height 
and  well  fcHrmed.  They  make  good  monuted 
aud  foot  soldiers.  They  are  gentle,  brjire, 
very  sober  and  easily  managed.  Acoiiside- 
rable  number  have  embraced  Christianity. 
Their  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Malays  of  Java.  The  average  annual  cri>p 
of  cloves  is  from  250,000  to  300,000  lbs. 
The  clove  tree  b^ins  to  bear  at  15  yenra 
and  is  in  full  perfection  at  20,  and  the  ave* 
rage  yield  is  5  lbs,  though  a  tree  lias  been 
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kno^n  to  yield  26  lbs. 
ut'  35  to  40  I'eet. 

Banda  resideuoy  oomprises  several  isIaiiJ», 
of  wbich  are  Banda  or  Bauda.  Neera, 
Ganong  Api»  so  named  from  its  terrible  toI- 
caao ;  Loiuhoir,  Bosiugun  almost  abandoned 
after  ilia  extirpation  of  its  apices,  Polu-Ai, 
and  Pinang.    Banda  in  very  nuhealtby  and 


It  attains  a  height  :  ing  at  the  Hue  where  the  .tvavcs  cease  to 
beiif:,  and  coutinniog  upwards  to  the  point 
where  the  lava  ceases  to  flow,  on  being 
cooled  by  the  nir. 

Bat  the  nutmeg  ia  not  cultivated  on  Ga- 
nong Api  and  the  isle  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  emigrants  from  Tiraor. 
i     Gilolo,  is  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Its 
ia  sabject  to  frightful  earthqnakeii :  many  of  north  end  is  in  about  lut.  2  ®  23'  K.    It  has 
the  people  are  christians.    When  first  dis-  a  long  moantainong  coast,  high  bold  land, 
covered  by  Europeans,  the  inhabitants  had  !  with  three  remarkable  peaks.  The  indigenes 
made  cousidetable  ativaiice  lu  civilization ;   live  in  the  north  of  the  island.    They  are 
but  one  stilt  much  inferior  to  lhar>  of  the  Ma-  1  radically  distinct  from  nil  the  Malay  race, 
lays   and  Javanese.    Sir  Stamford  Haffles  |  Their  stature,  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
han  furnished  specimens  of  three  of  the  luu-  I  dispositions  and  habits  are  almost  the  same 
^nuges  of  this   furthest    group   of  islands.  '  as  tijose  of  the  Papuan,    Their  hair  is  semi- 
The  Banda   cluster  are  the  most  sontliern   Papuan,  neither  straight,  smooth  and  glossy 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  are  twelve  iu  nuin-   like  all  true  Malays,  nor  so  fi-izzly  and  wool- 
bar,  each  only  a  few  niiles  iu  extent  and  ^  ly  as  the  perfect  Papuan  type,  but  always 
all  lying  near  each  other.    Tliese  ore  lofty  |  orisp,  waved  and  rough,  such  as  often  occnra 
voloanio  isles,  one  of  them  constantly  vomit-  I  among  the  true  Papuans  but  never  amoi^ 
ing  forth  smoke  or  flame ;  and  all  possess-  |  the  Malays.    Their  colour  alone  is  often  ax- 
ing a  rich  black  soil,  laxariaiitly  clothed  '  actly  that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter.  Of 
-with  trees,  chiefly  tha  natmeg  tree  wkiuh  |  coursa  there  has  been  intemixtnre  and  indi- 
reaembles  a  lai^  pear  tree  but  with  a  laurel-  i  vidoals  are  occasiuDally  seen  whom  it  is  dif- 


shaped  leaf. 

The  crescent  shaped  island  of  Limtar  is 

the  largest. 

The  area  of  t>he  whole  groap  is  only  176 
geographical  square  mites,  but  iu  five  of 
tbem,  nearly  all  the  nutmegs  conRumed  in 
the  world  ai'«  grown,and  for  the  last  20,'years. 
they  have  annually  yielded  \bs.  580,000  of 


ficult  to  classify,  bat  in  most  cases,the  large, 
somewhat  aquiline,  nose  with  elongated 
apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  beai-d- 
ed  fece,  and  hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less 
reserved  manner  and  loader  voice  unmiatak- 
iiigly  proclaim  the  Papaan  type.  Here  is 
the  exact  boundary  between  the  Malay  and 
Papuan  race.    It  is  only  in  the  northern 


nutmeg  and  lbs.  1:^7,000  of  mace,  Dutch  ^  peninsula  that  these  Papuan  indi^nes  exist, 
weight.  i  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  island  with 

The  islands  are  high,  liable  to  snddeu  Batchiui  and  the  other  islands  westward  be- 
gnsts  of  wind.  There  ia  au  anchorage  in  ■  iag  exclusively  inhabited  by  Malay  tribes 
]at.  4°ftl'  S-  and  long.  UO^  0'  £.  at  the  { like  those  of  Ternate  and  Tidore.  This 


foot  of  Ganong  Apt. 

Amutigst  the  Molucca  itthinds,  Banda  is 


would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Alfnro  are 
a  comparatively  recent  immigratiou  and  that 


the  chief  nutmeg  group.    The  nurmeg  with  '  they  have  come  fvom  the  north  or  east,  per- 
1  mace,  the  excelleut  mari-  '  haps  from  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 


the  equally  prized 

time  position,  the  superb  roadstead,  and  the 
fertile  soil  of  Banda,  render  it  conspicuous 
among  the  Spice  Islands:  but,  unlike  Am- 
boyna  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  cou- 
fitant  danger  fi-om  the  Ganong  Api  volcano. 


though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
miiiiy  fertile  islands  should  possess  no  indi- 
genes.  Tlie  Galela  race  ai*e  natives  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilolo,  but  they 
ai-e  great  wanderers  over  the  Archipelago. 


vbich  has  many  taoies  burst  iu  luagniticeut '  They  are  a  very  fiue  i-ace,  remarkably  ener 
ernptiou,  devastating  the  neighbouring  i*e- {  getic  and  industrious,  of  light  complexiou,ta]l 
gion,  and  blastiug  it  with  showei-u  of  scorch- :  and  withPupnan  features,  comiug  near  to  the 
ing  ashes.  The  thi-ee  islands,  Bauda  Neera,  \  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  true  Poly- 
Kathoir,  and  Gunong  Api,  form  a  i-oadstead  '.  nesians  of  Tahiti  and  Owyhee.  They  buUd 
filielfiered  from  evei'y  wind,  but  the  Gunoug  i  lai^  and  roomy  prahn  with  outriggera,  and 
Api,orPire  Moantaiu,  is  the  curse  of  the  -  .  » 

group,  not  only  when  iu  eruption,  but  on 
account  of  the  insalubrity  it  spreads  around. 

The  base  of  this  volcano,  called  by   the  i  cut  down  the  foi'est  and  plant  rice  or  maize. 
IVeuoh  the  Grenade  of  Banda,  occupies  the  Tbepeople  of  Gilolo  are  called  Alfara,and  Pro* 
-whole  surface  of  the  islet  to  whiuli  it  givaa  a 
name.  Its  height  is  about  2,(X>0  feet,  cover- 
ed with  maguiticeut  vegetation,  commeuc- 


settle  on  any  ooa-<t  or  islaud  they  take  a  fan- 
cy for.  Tliey  ctitch  turtle  and  tripang,  hunt 
deer  and  mid  pigs  and  dry  tlio  meat,  and 


fetisor  Bikmore,howevor,states  (hoy  are  strict- 
ly of  the  Malay  type,aud  have  nottliedark  skin 
and  frizzly  hair  of  the  A^fora  o(  iCeram  aud 
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Bnrn,  ifaongli  rf  presentfttives  of  that  people 
may  exist  in  Oilolo.  The  popnhition  of  Gilolo 
are  supposed  to  be  75,000  all  hot  5,000  of 
whom  are  under  the  snltaa  of  Temate. 

The  olore  tree  grows  spontaneouKly  on 
Temate,  Tidore,Motir,  Makian,  and  Bachinn. 
The  northern  peninsiila  of  Gilolo,  and  the 
preat  island  of  Ceram  is  inhahifced  by  the 
Alfnros  of  Sahoe  and  Galela.  These  people 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays  and  al- 
most eqnally  so  from  the  Papnans.  They  are 
tall  and  well  made,  with  Papuan  features 
and  curly  hur.  They  are  bearded  and  hairy 
limbed,  but  they  are  quite  as  light  in  colour 
as  tibe  Malays.  They  are  an  industrious  and 
enierpriaiug  race.  Cultivating  rice  and  rege- 
tables  and  indefatigable  in  their  search 
after  game,  fish,  tripaug,  pearls,  and  tortoise 
ahell. 

Tidore,  on  the  wwt  coast  of  Gilolo,  is 
about  6  miles  long.  A  mountain  ou  the  N. 
E.  end  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  0  °  40'  N. 
long.,  127  °  22i'  E.  Tidore  is  over  4000 
feet  high,  Tidore,  like  Temate, — from  which 
it  is  two  or  three  leagues  distant — is  formed 
in  its  southern  part  of  lofty  hills.  The  soil 
is  of  great  fecundity,  and  plentifully  watered 
by  streams  from  the  peaks.  The  people  ap- 
preciate these  blessings,  and  labour  more 
earnestly  on  the  land  than  those  of  the  sister 
isle,  distinguishing  themselves  by  an  aptitnde 
f(»ragriealtural  occupation.  KearisBatohtan, 
the  largest  of  the  chaplet  of  isles  sarronnding 
Gilolo,,  fertile  as  Tidore,  but  neglected  and 
rotting  in  its  wealth  and  beauty,  under  the 
hands  of  a  population  universally  indolent. 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  below  the  active 
crater  springs  of  anlpliureous  water  break 
from  the  ground  in  the  most  picturenqne 
situfttious.  Among  the  people  here,  as  in 
Amboyna,  the  christian  .converts  are  the 
most  inert  and  servile.  The  situation  and 
aspect  of  the  island  are  beautiful,  its  fertili- 
ty is  abundant,  its  dimate  leaves  Httle  to 
desire,  yet  is  all  but  a  waate^  with  a  scant 
and  scattered  population  immersed  in  poverty. 
Honk^B  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
Molucca  Archipelago.  The  Molucca  sea  is 
sprinkled  with  smaller  islands  interesting 
and  carious  in  tiiemselves,  but  too  little 
important,  and  too  nnmerons  to  be  separate- 
ly noticed.  Among  them,  however,  may  be 
enumerated  Tawali,  Mandola,  Lntta,  Hanika, 
Sapania,  Ghissa,  the  Eeffing  Isles,  Amblow, 
Manifra,  Kilang,  Bono,  Harekoo,  Hominoa, 
Noesa  Lant,  Hila,  Kilwari,  Binoa,  Nelany, 
Manipa,  Manok,  Myo,  Tesory,  Serua,  Motir, 
Bally,  Tomogtiy,  Selang,  Gag,  and  Battang 
Fatly.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their 
aspect,  form,  and  size.  Some,  like  Battang 
Fally,  are  not  half  a  mile  round,  though 
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hearing  a  grove  of  trees.  Othem,  <mnsider- 
ably  lai^r,  are  of  moderate  elevation,  nnd 
wooded  over  their  whole  extent.  Pnlo  Gag, 
unlike  most  of  its  companions,  presents  an 
English  appearance,  being  luxuriantly  fertile, 
bnt  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fall  timber 
clumps,  entirely  bare  of  trees.  Many  are 
wholly  nninhabitod.  The  greater  and  the 
lesser  KeflB.ng,  however,  now  little  known 
islets,  S.  E.  of  Ceram,  are  well-  peopled  by 
mohammedan  Malays,  and  sprinkled  with 
houses  of  traders  engaged  in  traffic  with 
the  Nassau,  the  Ki,  and  the  Tenimber  Isles, 
where  they  sell  the  prodnce  of  their  Hsfaery, 
tortoise,  and  trepang.  The  isles  are  low, 
bnt  remarkably  picturesque. 

Bonro  island  is  oue  of  the  Moluecafi,  Fort 
Defence,  being  in  Lat.  3  °  22|'  S.  Long.  127 
4*  B.  in  Lat  3  =■  6'  S.  Long.  126  »  S7*  K. 
is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
The  island  is  high  and  has  a  semi-circular 
mountain  on  its  N.  W.  part.  Bourohas  two 
races,  the  larger  nnmber  are  Malays  of  the 
Celebes  type,  often  exactly  similar  to  the 
Tomore  people  of  Esst  Celebes,  who  are 
settled  in  Batchian,  but  the  other  race  re- 
semble the  Alfura  of  Geram.  The  balk  of 
the  iuhabitants  are  a  comparatively  fkir 
people,  very  closely  resembling  the  native  at 
Amboyna. 

I'he  duster  of  islets  lying  at  the  Sonth-eafit 
extremity  of  the  large  island  of  Seran  an  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  or  Geram  as  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  maps  are  known  as  Ceram.  They 
are  situated  in  latitude  30  ^  fiS'  south,  a^d 
in  L.  133*'  E.  and  form  one  of  the  mofjt  re- 
mote trading  stations  to  the  eastward,  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  Archipelago  is  con- 
veyed in  native  vessels  to  this  port  The 
Island  of  Ceram  is  the  second  in  size  of  the 
Moluccas,  having  an  estimated  area  of  about 
10,000  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  sending 
down  innumerable  streams  to  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  every  where  luxuriant,  and  the 
trees  gigantic.  Admiral  Keppel  had  in  his 
possession  a  circular  slab  of  wood  from  the 
island,  three  and  a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  sago  palm  in  parti- 
cular is  more  abundant  and  productive,  than 
on  any  of  the  adjoining  islands.  Glores  and 
nutmegs  grow  wild.  The  names  of  the  eevo- 
ral  islets  which  compose  the  Ceram  group 
are  Seranreh,  Gesir,  Kaliwu>30,  Gorong, 
Manokoo,  and  Malomgee.  Of  these,  the  two 
largest  are  Gorong  and  Manakoo,  and  are  the 
only  ones  of  the  group  whi(^  exhibit  any  ap- 
pearauoe  of  fertility  :  they  are  represented 
to  be  hilly  and  covered  with  wood,  except 
where  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
-which  however  seems  of^^nj^^^jthe  li 
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ricQ  wliich  is  grown  on  them.  They  prodace  j  with  400  specimens,  all  of  which  he  had  ob- 


frait  trees  in  considerable  abandonee,  aud 
among  them  the  durian  and  mongohteeu,  as 
also  ukB  wild  nntmeg,  the  cocoanat  and  sago 
palm,  the  latter  aapplying  to  the  natives  tho 
chief  article  of  sabsistence.  Ceram  has  on  its 
western  side  the  three  islands  Bonoa,  Kelang 
and  Manipa.  The  commercial  products  from 
those  islands  connist  of  tortoise-shell,  mother 
o'pearl  shell,  beohe  de  mer,  wild  cinnamon 
wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 

Ceram  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Moluc- 
cas ;  and,  next  to  Celebes,  of  all  its  Arclu- 
pelago.  It  is  162  miles  long,  bat  its  greatest 
breadth  is  only  42  miles.  The  island  is  one 
long  moantain  chain  that  sets  off  transverse 
sparn,  aud  some  of  the  peaks  are  5,000  or 
6,000  feet  in  height.  The  people  of 
Ceram  approach  nearer  to  the  Papoan  ty^ 
than  tliose  of  Gilolo.  They  are  darker  in 
Golonr,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the  frizzly 
Papnan  hair ;  their  features  are  harsh  and 
prominent,  and  the  women  are  far  less  en- 
gaging than  those  of  the  Malay  race.  The 
Papua  or  Alfai*o  man  of  Ceram  gathers  his 
frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  Jcoot  over  the 
left  temple,  and  places  cylinders  of  wood,  as 
thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at 
the  ends  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They  are 
Tory  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go  al- 
most naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of 
-\voven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
beads  or  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire. 
Tho  women  have  similar  ornaments,  but 
Trear  their  hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a 
dark  brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papnan 
physiognomy.  The  Alfuro  of  Papnan  race 
are  tlie  predominant  type  in  the  island  of 
Coram.  Of  twenty-eight  words  of  tlie  langu- 
age of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are  llalay, 
two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are  common  to 
these  two  languages.  Tlie  natives  themselves, 
liowever,  of  the  Ceram  Laut  islands  have 
never  visited  this  port;,  the  trade  to  it  from 
thence  being  exclusively  carried  on  by  the 
Bugis,  the  PhcBuioians  of  the  Eastern  Arclii- 
pelago,  of  whom  a  few  are  settled  on  the 
island,  while  others  resort  there  as  a  trading 
station. 

Ceram  is  abont  185  miles  long  by  about 
30,  broad  and  is  traversed  from  east  to 
west  by  a  mountain  range. 

Jiatchian  is  about  52  miles  long  by  20, 
aud  is  separated  from  Gilolo  only  by  &  nar- 
row sti'ait. 

Tidore  and  Temate  are  two   small  isles, 
each  dominated  by  a  cloud-capped  peak. 
Amboyna  is  about  32  miles  long  by  10  in 
■klireadth,  and  its  volcanic  soil  is  so  rich  in  \ 
^he  finer  wood^,  that  a  Dutch  botanist  pre-  j 
'"^'Auted  to  a  duke  ol'Tuiicauy  a  cabiuct  inlaid 
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tained  iu  the  island.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  is  the  dove,  about  the  size  of  the 
nutmeg  tree. 

Westward  of  the  Moluccas  ia  Celebes,  an 
island  resembling  GKloIo  in  grotesqueness  of 
form,  about  500  miles  in  length  by  100 
in  bi'eadth.  In  Celebes,  the  Ti-ans-Jaran 
or  Timorian  band,  and  the  Moluccas,  ia 
a  large  and  important  class  of  Indone- 
sians, who  graduate  between  the  A  nam 
type,  the  Burman  and  the  Negrito.  The 
most  prevalent  head  or  that  of  the  pre- 
dominant race  is  ovoid,  but  it  is 
somewhat  Burman  in  nose,  eye  and  colour. 
The  groat  island  of  Celebes  may  be  consider- 
ed the  centre  of  a  group  of  languages,  whicb, 
although  agreeing  with  those  heretofore  de- 
scribed, in  simplicity  of  grammatical  atmo- 
tnro,  diiTers  very  widely  from  ihem  in  pho- 
netic character  although  spoken  by  the  same 
race  of  men.  Celebes  is  intersected  by  the 
equator,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the 
northern  and  tlie  mass  in  the  southern  liemt- 
sphere.  Its  greatest  length  ia  about  509 
miles,  but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100 ;  aud  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
one-third  of  this  width.  Celebes  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  focus  of  an  original  and 
independent  civilization  which  probably 
sprung  up  amongst  the  most  advanced  of 
the  nnrions  which  occupy  it,  called  1^  them- 
selves Wugi,  and  by  the  Malays,  and  after 
ttiem  by  Europeans,  Bugi  or  in  the  plural 
Bugis.  In  material  civilization  the  Bugi  are 
eqnal  to  the  Malay.  Of  the  Umgnage  of 
Celebes,  the  next  in  importance  to  Uie  Bugi, 
is  the  Macassar.  The  people  who  speak  thin 
tongue  inhabit  the  same  peninsula.  They 
call  themselves  and  their  language  Manka- 
sara,  aud  hence  the  Makasar  or  Maukasar, 
of  the  Malays,  whence  the  European  name 
Macassar.  Besides  Bugi  and  Macassar,  the 
two  principal  languages,  tliere  are  throe 
other  languages  of  Celebes  written  in  the 
same  character,  or,  at  least,  occasionally 
written  in  it;  the  Mandar,  the  Manado,  and 
the  Gorongtaln.  The  Mandar  is  spoken  by 
a  people  on  that  side  of  the  South-westera 
peninsula,  which  fronts  Borneo. 

The  island  of  Sambawa,  the  third  an  a  di- 
rect Hue  east  of  Java,  about  three  timm  the 
exiont  of  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  dividod  hy  a 
deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  lan- 
guages, the  Snmbawa,  the  Bima,  and  tho 
Tambora.  The  natives  of  Sumbawa  are  lit^ 
tie  inferior  in  cultivation  to  the  most  improv- 
ed nations  of  Celebes.  The  Sumbawa  and 
Bima  langaages  are  written  iu  the  Bugi  cha- 
racter, but  there  exists  in  this  island  a  8in> 
gnlar  aud  corioos  ubstflete-^aJphabet.   It  is 
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fiscribed  to  llic  Bima  nation,  bnfc  the  cliarno- 
ters  do  not  genera]  iy  correspond  with  ihe 
Bimplo   sounds    of  the  Binin  Inngaage  as 
exhibited  in  the  specimen  given  of  it. 

The  Moluccas  exhibit  a  very  singular  fen- 
tnre  in  the  exact  conical  form,  with  which 
most  of  them  rise  above  the  Iiorizon  to  meet 
the  navigator  at  the  distance  of80op90  miles. 
In  other  cases  he  is  glad  to  have  the  flying 
contour  of  a  landscape  to  guide  him  in  the 
recognition  of  the  coast  and  lieadlands,  but 
there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  aspect- 
of  these  islands,  that  he  feels  confident  he 
never  can  mistake  them.  The  extirpation  by 
the  Dnt«h  of  tlie  spice  trees  in  the  Moluccas  is 
no  longer  prosecuted,  nlthongh  its  efifectaare 
of  course  still  felt.  The  monopoly  of  the 
cipices  is  continued,  but  the  py8t«m  now 
pursued  is  not  so  oppressive  to  1  he  natives. 

The  Spice  Islands  in  the  Molncca  and 
Bnnda  seas,  consist  of  many  islands  and  nu- 
merous languages.  Next  to  Java  of  which 
ihey  form  a  sub-government,  the  Molaccas 
fire  the  most  importjint  of  t.Iie  Dutch  posses- 
pions  in  India.  The  chief  islands  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  nre  Amboyna,  Band a,Tern ate, 
Tidorewith  smallerislandsin  their  neighbour- 
liood.  The  islpnds  are  small,  volcanic,  un- 
productive  in  grain,  but  fertile  in  fine  spices. 
But  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  Dutch  nation 
in  their  greed  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  this 
class  of  prodncfa,  led  them  for  years,  to  root 
np  and  destroy,  at  a  great  cost,  often  by 
force  of  arms,  every  nutmeg  or  clove  iree 
not  required  for  tlie  prodnotion  of  that  quan- 
tity of  spices  which  they  nalculated  they 
could  dispose  of.  Rosingain,  near  Bsnda, 
ivas  almost  abandoned  after  the  extirpation 
of  its  spice  trees,  its  people  emigrating  to 
the  neighbouring  islands  in  searcli  of  a  live- 
lihood. The  people  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
short,  sqnab  and  darker  in  complexion  than 
the  Malays  or  Javanese.  Tlie  Amboynose 
nre  of  a  middling  height  and  well  formed. 
They  are  geiitle,  yery  sober,  brave,  easily 
managed,  and  make  good  mounted  and  font 
soldiers  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
Imve  embraced  Christianity.  Banda  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  is  subject  to  fi-ightt'nl  eartli- 
qnakes.  When  first  discovered  by  Elnro- 
peans,  thb  inhabitants  had  made  conbidor- 
ftble  advance  in  civilization,  bnt  one  stilt 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Malays  and  Ja- 
vanese. Sir  Stamford  Riffles  has  furnished 
specimens  of  three  of  the  languages  of  this 
furthest  east  portion,  viz  :  those  of  Ceram, 
correctly  Serang,  of  Teniate,  correctly  Tar- 
nati,  and  of  Saparawa,  one  of  the  Bnnda 
isles.  Of  the  language  of  Ceran,  nine  of  the 
words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  17  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  laiignages.    Ceram  Laut 


MOLUCCAS, 
the  Papuan  slaves  whom  they  steal  from  New 

Guinea. 

Timur  is  a  word  which  means  the  east, 
and  was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by 
the  Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs, 
because  this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
oi'dinary  commercial  voyages  t3  the  south- 
east. Timur  is  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Jamaica.  Its  principal  inhnbitant«  are  of 
the  Malayan  race,  bat  it  contains  also  Papn- 
ans  or  Negroes,  and  tribes  of -the  interme- 
diate race.  The  two  languages  of  Timnr  arc 
the  Manatoto  and  the  Timnri,  the  first 
spoken  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  island, 
and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the  tribes  as  » 
common  medium  of  intercoopse.  No  alpha- 
bet has  ever  been  invented  in  Timnrj  hut 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  lang^nage*, 
the  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  tbe 
Malay  and  Javanese. 

From  Timur  to  New  Oninea,  there  runs  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
wall  of  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  Archipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  many  languages.  By  far  the  most 
ample  and  authentic  acconnfrof  them  has 
Ijeen  given  by  Mr.  Winsor  Earl,  who  says 
that  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  where  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  various  petty 
tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  every  island, 
every  detached  gronp  of  villages,  ims  its  own 
peculiar  dialect  which  is  oft«u  nniutelligible. 
even  to  the  tribes  in  its  immedi^ie  neigh- 
bourhood. Ill  some  of  the  larger  islandii. 
Timur,  for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  nn- 
merous,  and  the  country  occupied  hy  many 
of  them  so  extensive,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  form  even  nn  approximate  estimate 
of  their  number.  Of  one  language,  the  pre- 
vailing one  nmong  several  languages  of  tlK* 
island  of  Kiss,  one  of  the  Sarawati  group  in 
the  chain  of  islets  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Earl  furnished  a  vocabulary  of  330  words. 
The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  bnt  it: 
vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay 
and  Javanese. — St  Johti'shidian  Archipelnpo, 
Vol.1,  p.l2I,  124,  Vol.  Ill,  p.220,  ArgeHfilat, 
Hiidort/  of  the  Molucca*  ;  Temminek,  Pmie- 
siom  NeerlmtdaiseJi  dans  llnde  Archipilatriqiif, 
III,  2l9.Temmhck,  Owip  de  GBil,  III,  lfl9. 1. 
S.Fr.  Pirardj  Voyages  atiz  Indet,  B-Ogendorp, 
Goup  d'  QSU  mr  Java,  Heijlyn,  Cosmognph^, 
918,  Orau-fiird,  Hitiory  of  the  Indian  Arelti 
pelagn,  I,  3,  Wallar.e,  Archipelago  ii.  1^,  405. 
p.  163,  Tiimininck,  Posneseions  NeerlandaSm 
III,  290,»9(.  Jvhii's  Indian  Archipelafto,  Vo.  I. 
p.  134,  i'd5.orBihmore's  Travels  SiS.  Hon- 
burgh.  Direct  y  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Bixtnirt 


Naturdle-  VI.l  77  and  181.  Hogendorp  Covp  d* 
(Eil  eur  Java.  Forest,  Voyage  to  Kew  Gmata, 
is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bngi  cany  p.  37,  30.  545.    TenimifKk.Posseseioits  A«r^ 
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Jatnlahes,  iii.  Vol,  l54,  Bogmdorp,  Cmip  de 
Wd  BUT  Java.  Kolf,  Voymje  of  the  Dourga.. 
ISt.  John's  Indiuii  ArrUipeloqo,  Vol.  1. 
p.  140.  KfppeVit  Iml.  Arch.,  Vul.  II.  p.  196. 
Mmoiv,  210,  25S.TKrt//,  ii.  p.  4,],  RiicUie. 
The  Britifih  WvrJd  in  Uie  East  Yol  11.  pp. 
99,  100.  Mr  Loqan,  in  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  Oc'tohp.r  1852,  pp.  579,  581,  Vol. 
vi.  No.  X.  See  India,  Java,  Pulo-GasseB, 
Sj'nntr,  Waygion,  Weeda  Islands,  Witsaa. 

MOLUCCA  i  TREE.     Ehg.  Alenrites 
irilobft.  Fomt. 
,  SIOLUKA  KAIA.    Trl.   Brirjal,  Egg- 
plant; Soianam  melongeiia. 

MOLUVU  KODI.  Tel.  Piper  nigrum. 
Linv. 

MOLY  of  Horaer,  of  Dioscordes, 

find  Homer,  probably  Allium  nigrum.  lAtin. 

HOLTBDlilNA.  Mr.  Piddington,  in  aua- 
lyzing  the  ores  of  antimonj,  found  iu  one 
jnEttatine  a  ^ce  of  molybdenn. 

MOM  Pkks.  Guz.  Hind.  Wax,  onoleaned 
vflz,  generally. 

MOMADBTT,  Hind.  AchiUea  millefo. 
lium. 

MOMAI.    P£r.s.  Aephalte. 
MOMIAI. 


Hnjar  u1  mnsa  Akab. 
Asiplialte,      E.\G.  J'ort. 


Cbik. 


Eko. 


Lax. 


pBraffin 
I'ptroleum, 
.  Rock  oil- 
„     I  Avpbaltnni 
Exo.  I  AepliaUum  Perricntn  „ 
'     „     Punjabinom  „ 
„     Selsgit  „ 
Momai  Fees. 
Asplialto 


SliiU'Ian-ju, 
Shih  ts'ih 
Bitiimon 

Compact  Ijitumoti 
JewB  pitch 
Miiieml  „ 
Multha 
aphtha 

The  English  and  Portuguese  name  ns- 
phalte  is  derived  from  the  Lake  Aspbaltiies, 
but^he  Bobstauoe  is  now  fuund  in  several 
countries. 

Bitumen  is  obiaiued  from  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier in  France,  from  the  Bitumen  Lake 
in  Trinidad.  It  is  found  on  the  surface 
of  volcanic  productions;  floats  on  the  AsphaU 
tic  Lake  or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria,  is  also 
fonnd  near  ancient  Babylon ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  cement  used  for  the  walls 
of  that  eily  a.s  also  for  the  t«inp1e  of  Solomon, 
TTfts  a  preparation  of  asphalte,  and  Herodo- 
tus mentions  thflt  it  was  heated  and  mixed 

■with  reeds  and  so  used  ;  it  is  supposed  «j  «  ~    j-  i  -  i.  r 

also  to  be  the  substMice  ti^nslated  in  the ,  brought  from  a  mountain  in  the  diRtnct.  ot 
Bible  as  pitch,  and  to  have  been  used  by  1  Smnbeil,  near  the  borders  of  Pars,  and  it  ib 
Noah  to  coat  or  pay  the  ark  and  by  the  mo- !  alluded  to  also  in  the  Ajoib-ul-Makhlukat 
ther  of  Moaes  to  coat  the  vessel  in  which  be  and  the  Jahan  Nnma.  Baron  de  Bode 
■was  laid  afloat,  and  it  seems  te  be  the  sub-  ,  surmises  that  this  is  the  Sarcocoila  ot 
stance  known  in  Central  Asia  and  in  the  Dinscorides  iii.  99,  which  is  described  as 
north  of  Persia  under  the  name  of  Momiai.  .  obtained  from  Persia  and  to  have  pos-sessed 
Where    damp    has  to    be  resisted,   it  is  ^  wonderfally  healing  properties.  J"  * 

useful,  it  is  found  impervious  to  wet-,  white  hard  black  substance  and  when  abnnt^to  be 
autBor  vermin,  and  m  it  dues  not  vcgeeate.  lused,  is  mixed  with  melte^  sheep  s  tat,  anu 
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rot  or  decay,  it  is  superior  to  wood,  or  mor- 
tar an  a  flooring  material.  Dr.  Honigbet  ger 
(p.  2E}8  and  239)  says  that  the  Persian 
Mnmiai — is  deemed  a  certain  specific  in 
fractured  bonea,  dcRerving  the  name  of 
osteocollfl.  It  is  a  solid,  liard,  heavy,  black, 
glistening  mass  without,  any  particular  odour. 
The  genuine  is  but  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
even  iu  Persia  it«elf,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
for  the  king  of  Persia  is  reported  to  collect 
the  whole  pr(^act  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in 
small  silver  boxes,  which  are  distribnted  as 
presents  to  his  family  and  friends.  In  all 
Eastern  bazaars  may  be  found  under  the 
name  of  Persian  Mumiai,  a  compound  re- 
semblingthegenuine  in  appearance.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  SeJigmann,  llam  in  Persian,  sig- 
nifies wax,  lai  or  Ajin  is  the  name  of  the 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  ppriiig  of 
water  containing  Mnmiai  or  Mnmiajin  is 
found.  The  Mumiai  was  discovered  in  the 
time  of  Fcridun.  He  also  says  that  the 
Asphalruni  Selajit,  Asphaltnm  Punjahinum 
or  Punjab  Asphalt,  an  officinal  article  at 
Lahorojis  brought  from  the  hills.  The  hakims 
and  hindoo  doctors  use  it  instead  of  the  Per- 
sian Mamiai  in  cases  occurring  from  exterior 
violence.  Half  way  between  Behbehan 
and  the  river  Kardistan,  are  the  ruins  of 
Arrejan  or  Arrgan.  Kear  the  Straits  of 
Teng-i-Teko,  from  whence  the  Kurdistan 
river  issaes  into  the  plain,  and  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Feshker,  is  a  fissure  high  up 
in  the  mountains,  out  of  wliich  runs  a  black 
substance  i-esembling  pitch,  which  isgatlier- 
ed  by  the  natives  and  is  much  esteemed  in 
Persia  for  its  healing  qnalities,  especially  for 
braises  and  fractures.  It  is  called  Mumia  or 
Mnmia^i-Nai  from  the  village  Nai-deh  at  its 
bottom.  Sbiraz  snstained  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  about  the  year  1810,  w lien  this 
fissure  was  enlarged  and  the  Mumia  since 
flows  out  more  copiously.  Tho  excessive 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Persians 
may  he  judged  by  mentioning  that  Ali 
ilurad  Khan  sent  about  an  ounce  of  Momai 
enclosed  in  a  gold  box  to  the  empress 
of  Russia.  DeGaignes  alludes  to  it  as  the 
Moumanni  or  Alonmiani  Wane  :  and  in  the 
Oriental  Geography  which  was  translated 
by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  it   is  said  to  be 


MOMIN. 


MOMORDTCA. 


while  hot,  tlie  bruised  part  is  well  rubbed 
with  it.  Sir  William  Oaseley  derives  its 
name  from  Mom-i-Ayi,  the  wax  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ayi,  aud  states  that  the  Momai  of 
Darabjird    is   alone     reckoned  genuine. 

The  Shih-lan-yu  of  the  Chinese,  said  to 
flow  from  wells  or  apriugs^yellow  and  liquid, 
black,  bat  becomes  thick  and  clear  like  var- 
ninh,  tlien  a  sulphur  smelling,  penetrating, 
inflammable  substance  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
several  sources.  The  Shih-ts'ih  or  stone 
Tarnish  of  the  Chinese  is  obtained  in  Han- 
kow, Yen-ngan-fu,  Shensi,  Lichan  or  Lei 
chaa,  Nan-huinjj-chau  in  Canton  province, 
places  between  Burmah  and  Yuwnan,  and  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Se-ohu*en ;  is  used  externally 
and  internally  as  a  medicine,  to  burn  in 
lampfc,  and  to  lubricate  barrow  wheels.  In 
China,  a  kind  of  naphtha  or  rock  oil,  Mang- 
ho-ya,  resembling  Rangoon  tar  is  obtained 
in  the  Corea  by  distilling  a  bitominons 
shale,  and  at  Tung-shao,  near  Tam-eui  in 
Formosa,  are  wells  yielding  some  aorta  of 
wiiaffia  or  thick  bitumen,  differing  from  the 
Bangoon  aud  American  earth  oils.  There 
Are  oil  wells,  or  6ro  wells  at  Kia-ting-fn  in 
Sech'-uea,  which  yield  an  inflammable  gas, 
aud  an  oily,  greenish,  comburtible  petro- 
leum like  liquid,  containing  paraffine.  The 
wells  are  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  depth :  also,  Tseh-chan-fu,  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Shansi  furnishes  a  kind  of  petro- 
leum or  rock  oil. — De  Bode^  Honigberger,  p. 
238-9.  Bingleyl,  150.  Poola'a  Staiistics  of 
Commerce,   p.  14:.  Smith  Mat.  Med.  of  Ghitut. 

MOMA-KHA,  P  Bdbh.,  Salix  tetrasperma 
Roxh.  In  Amherst,  its  dmber  is  employed  for 
gun  stocks;  it  is  a  reddish,  softish  wood, 
close  and  compact,  fit  for  turning  purposes, 
aud  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

MOMANO,  Guz.  A  mohammadan  weaver 
or  cultivator  in  Cutch. 

MOMAT.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  obnerved  in 
the  month  of  September,  that  "  birds  flock 
to  the  grass  abouc  Momay;  Larks,  Finches, 
Warblers,  abundance  of  Sparrows  (feeding 
on  tho  Yak  droppings),  with  occasionally 
the  Hoopoe :  Waders,  Cormorants,  and  Wild 
Ducks,  were  ftometimes  seen  in  the  streams, 
but  most  of  these  were  minuting  south. " 

MOM.CH££NA,Bbno.  Stillingiasebifera. 

MOMEEA.  HiNC.P  Bosiu  of  Canuabia 
sativa  of  a  kind,  finer  than  oharras. 

MO-MEIT.    See  India. 

MOMIN,  a  town  90  miles  from  Bamo.  It 
5icems  to  be  under  the Pan-Thay  mahomedans. 
From  Momin  to  Bamo  the  road  runs  throngh 
Shan  and  Chinese  territory. 

MOMIN,  in  Berar,  weavers  and  sellers  of 
native  cloths,  the  Sarhi,  Siisi.  Parban, 
Khodi.    They     profesa  mahomedanism. 


MOMIN.    Ab.  a  believer. 

MOMIRA.    Hind.    See  Mamiran. 

MOMORDICA.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natnral  oi-der  Oacurbitacee, 
of  which  the  best  known  apeineB  are. 

M.  balBBmina. 
M.  obaranUa . 

„   var.  mnricata. 


M.  cocAinehinenaia. 
M.  dioeca. 
M.  ovifera. 


MOMORDICA  BALSAitlNA. 


Uokah, 
Ku-kwa, 
Lai-po-t'an, 


Arab. 
Chin. 


Balesan, 
Balsam  Apple, 
Kurelo-joogro, 


EOIPT. 
SlKDS. 


This  bears  a  bitter  oblong  tabercalatcd 
fruit,  eaten  when  green,  but  a  drastic  pur- 
gative when  ripe. — Smith. 

MOMORDICA  CHAHANTIA.  —  Linn, 
var,  M.  mnricata,  WUlds.  Boxb.  W.  and  A. 

Tau. 


Korawila, 
Fodalaog  kai, 
Panoa,      ,i  >• 
Pava         ,1  » 
Pavai        „  « 
Komba-pagsl-kai, 
Kakam,Hefeta  kakara,Ti.. 
Fotti  kakaia, 
Urokaksm. 


Knmla,  Beno. 
Kyet-hen-kha,  Burn. 
Lambakarella  UuK. 
Hairy  MomordlOBi  E.vo. 
Karela,  Hind.  Pfrb. 
Pandi  pavel,  Haleal. 
Pandi-paBsI,  „ 
Dirga  KonvaUi,  Saks. 
Karelo,  SiSA 

This  vegetable  is  very  commpnlv  cnltivat- 
ed  in  India  and  Burmah  at  the  eom- 
mencement  ot  the  rains,  the  fruit  ia  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  from 
two  to  four  in  diameter ;  the  edges  are 
corioosly  notched  and  ridged,  the  flavour 
is  bitter,  and  it  requires  to  be  soaked  before 
being  oooked,8ometiraes  used  in  brewing. The 
green  fruit  is  used  in  curries,  &c.,  is  known 
by  the  nameof  small  snake  gourd.In  Ajmeer, 
it  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
but  may  be  continued  during  the  coldseaaoni 
it  is  a  bitter  fruit,  very  rough  skinned,  the 
edges  have  a  very  wrinkled  appear»noe ; 
when  ripe  it  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  and 
yellow.  The  natives  fry  and  eat  Uicm,  but 
they  are  principally  used  in  curries;  tbey 
require  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  before 
dressing.  They  sell  from  one  to  two  pice  a 
seer;  act  as  an  anthelmintic. 

A  variety,  FruotibuB  oblongis,  with  oblong 
fruit, 


Pandy  pavel.  Hoar.  Hal. 
Doerga  KanvulUe,  Saxs. 


Comboo  pagalkai,  Tau. 
Lumba  carela,  DUK. 
Commoo  Eakakaia,  Tel. 

is  'a  very  valuable  pleasant  tasted  and 
wbolesomo  vegetable  though  perhaps  a  little 
too  bitter.  It  is  about  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  of  a  wrinkled  and  scabrons  appeax^ 
ance  outside.  The  natives  sometimes  make 
curry  of  it,  but  prefer  it  fried.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  Tamil  name  ia 
pronounced  Kombu-  pawa-kai,  another  frnit, 
called  Nerree  pavay-kai,  belonging  lo  the 
GucmbitaoeK,  is  sold  in  tl|e  bazaai-s.  Soxb. 
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Voigt.f  Masoiit  Qen.  Med.  Top.  p,  209,  Ainslie,  1  three  secMons  of  the  tnbe  that  have  come 
p.  *238.  RiddeUy  Jaffrey.  See  OoiirdB»  also  ;  tn  contact  with  the  British  are  the  Pindee 
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India. 

HOMORDICA  GOCHINCHINENSIS  Spr  . 

ICnricut  CoohinohinBUBiSi  Lour.  |  Gol-Kankrt,  Bbno. 

This  IB  grown  in  BengaL  Has  large 
eream  colonred  flowen. 

MOMOROIOA  DIOECA.  Roxb.  Willde, 
W.  and  A.  Ic.  Rheede. 

Momordiea  missionis,  Wall. 


Sa-byet, 
Kortoli, 
Dhar-kftrelo, 
Iri  ma-page  1, 
Kirara, 
VahisBeo. 


DDK. 

Hind. 

liALEAT,. 

Ravi. 
San3. 


Fala  paghel, 

Aga-kara 
Aii^kara  Gudda, 
Fotu-aG;akara, 
Fotu  Kakara, 
Fu-agalcara, 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


Tninba  Karawilla,  SlwoH. 

A  small  Toand-fraited  species  of  Momor- 
diea much  cnltirated  by  the  natives  for  their 

carries. 

MOMOEDICA  MIXTA.  lioxb.  W.  and  A. 
Gol'Kakra,  BcNr..  )  Adari  kakara.  Tel. 

The  frait  is  large,  red,  and  thorny,  con- 
tains a  yellow  insipid  pulp,  is  totally  inert 
as  a  medicine,  and  is  indeed  occasionally 
used  for  food  in  Bengal.  This  is  erroneous- 
ly named  Makal  by  Ainslie,  and  he  also, 
by  mistake,  applies  the  same  term  to  the 
colocynth  plant.  Makul  is  the  correct  name 
of  Tridiosanihes  palmata.  (yShmtghnessij, 
p.  349. 

MOMORDICA  MONODELPHA,  Rnxb. 
Syn.  of  Coeeiniaindica.  W.andA.  Med.Top. 

MOMORDICA  MURICATA.TFiiZd.  Syn. 
of  var.  of  Momordiea  charantia.  Linn. 

MOMUND,  an  Afghan  tribe.  The  Upper 
or  Hill  Momund  occupy  the  hill  range  be- 
tween the  Pnnjtora  and  the  Knner  rivers, 
and  possess  the  Kurrapa  pass.  Two  of  their 
kheils  are  nomadic  and  in  summer  move  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Helmnnd.  The  Up- 
per or  Hill  Momnnd  country  extends  from 
the  sonth-westeni  Swat  border  to  a  little 
beyond  the  Kabnl  rifer.  Both  banks  of 
tbi.s  river  are  in  their  possession,  and  their 
capital,  Lalpoora,  where  the  head  of  their 
tribe  resides,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank. 
They  owe  allegiance  to  the  Kabol  govom- 
inent,  thongfa  snbject  to  an  almost  nominal 
control ;  and  "in  the  treaty  with  the  Amir 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  he  nndertook  to  res- 
train them  from  hostility  against  British 
subjects.  Their  militia  can  muster  about 
12,000  fighting  men.  They  are  tolerably 
^od  soldiers,  though  not  equal  to  the  men 
of  the  most  martial  tribes.  Their  hills 
orerhani;  the  fertile  strip  of  British  terri- 
tcary,  enclosed  between  the  Swat  and  Kabul 
rivers  near  their  confluence,  known  as  Doab^ 
and  this  portion  of  the  border  is  not  more 
iJian  25  miles  diatant  from  Peebawur.  The 
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and  the  Michnee  Momund. 

The  Michnee  Momund,  after  annexation, 
were  allowed  to  hold  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment, a  fief  or  jagheer  in  Doaba,  the 
fertile  triangle  near  tiie  junction  of  the  Swat 
and  Cabal  rivers,  of  which  they  collected  the 
revenue.  A  portion  of  the  lands  they  culti- 
vated themselve!),  the  remainder  they  farmed 
out  to  other  tribes  of  the  plains  as  tenants. 
Many  of  their  clansmen  dwelt  in  the  plains 
of  Michnee  and  some  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  They  traded  in  the  Peshawur  vaU 
ley.  The  Alumzye  Momund,  whose  head- 
quartet's  are  at  Gimdao,  in  the  hills,  also  had 
a  fief  Punjpao  in  British  I^ba,  chiefly 
cultivated  by  tenants.  A  few  of  their  men 
lived  in  the  plains  and  the  majority  in  the 
hills.  These  also  traded  in  the  valley.  The 
Pindee  Alee  Momund,  at  a  former  period,had 
held  a  simitar  jagheer  in  Doaba;  but  not  since 
British  mlo.  These  have  few  relations  either 
with  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
Peshawur  valley.  They  inhabit  a  very  strong 
locality  in  the  hills.  The  fiefs  were  originally 
granted  by  precedingGovernments  to  tbeMo- 
mnnds  as  black  mail  to  bay  off  depredation. 

Monmnda  of  ihe  Plain$  are  a  section  of  the 
Momnnd  tribe  who  have  colonized  in  the 
South- Western  portion  of  the  Peshawur  dis- 
trict. They  are  now  respectable  cultivators. 
They  maintain  fWendly  relations  witii  their 
neighbours,  the  Afreedee.  Their  cbieft  hold 
jngheers,  but  the  support  they  give  to  go- 
vernment in  return  is  Inkewarm.  They 
have  not  fraternized  with  their  fellow  Mo- 
munds  of  the  hills ;  but  they  have  not  cordi- 
ally co-operated  against  the  Afreedees,  of 
whose  vengeance  they  are  perhaps  aj^ire* 
henaive.  See  Afghan,  Khvber. 
MOMUNDPOOR.  See  Punjab. 
MOMYAT,  an  *'  osteooolla"  or  rare  medi- 
cament; usually  the  specimens  consist  of 
hardened  tar  or  petroleum  or  even  lignite. 
See  Momiai. 

MON  is  the  native  name  of  ihe  people  of 
Pegu.  The  Burmese  oall  them  Talieng.  The 
Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  Part  of 
this  population  dwel  I  on  the  Delta  of  the  Ira- 
wadi,  Mon  beingthe  name  used  bythemselves, 
for  the  native  populations  of  Pegu,  Monl- 
mein,  and  Amherst  in  Martaban ;  but  ilieir 
neighbours  call  them  Talieng,  and  the  same 
names  Mon  or  Talieng  are  given  to  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  Pegu.  The  alphabet^ 
like  that  of  the  Thay  and  Burmese,  is  of 
Indian  origin,  being  essentially  that  of  the 
Pali  form  of  speeol^  an  J  like  idl  alphabets  of 
tikis  kind,  it  emb(^^  Ig^i^^^^ratnia 


MON. 

The  Mon  lanwunge  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
a  Burmese  or  Siamese.    The  Mun  culled  by 
the  Bui-mana,  Ta-lain,  and  Pegaau  or  guer 
by  Europeaof,  are  the  race  occupying  Pegu, 
They  em  an  East  Himalaic  people,  who  long 
Buocesfally  contested  with  the  Bnrmaos  the 
away  over  the  basiu  of  the  Irawadi.  They 
were  annexed  to  Banna,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  but  agaiu  threw  off  the  yoke 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  sabjngabed  all  Buima.   Their  range  em- 
braces the  delta  of  the  Sa-luen,  where  Mou- 
tama  or  MartAban  wmb  their  chief  port.  They 
long  preceded  the  Siamese  iu    the  Tenna- 
seritn  provinces,  and  the  languages  of  the 
Si-mang  and  Biuua  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
retain  deep  traces  of  their  ancient  iuflaence 
to  the  south.    A  colony  is  also  found  in  the 
basin  of  the  Menam.  Before  the  great  south- 
ern movement  of  the  Lan,  the  Mon  apuear 
to  have  ocoupied  that  basin  ^so,  and  to 
have  marched  and  intermixed  with  the  close- 
ly allied  Karabojans  of  the  lower  Mekong. 
Mr.  OBiley  thinks  that  the  Mon  are  only 
distinguishable  from  t!ie  Barman  by  their 
less  Mongolian  and  more  Bakhoing  aspect. 
They  appear  to   hare   been  considerably 
modified  by  the  Indian  element  which  has 
always  been  very  powerful  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.    They  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  chief  traders  eastward  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.    The  Karen  also  preceod- 
ed  the  Bornian  race  in   the  delta  of  the 
Irawadi,  and.  are  the  joint  occupante  with 
the  Mon.    They  are  also  found  in  the  lower 
plains  of  the  Salnen,  the  deltas  of  the  Se- 
taug  and  Irawiidi,  the  middle  basin  of  the 
Se-tang  as  &r  as  Tougo,  and  in  Tenasserim. 
In  Martaban  thera  is  also  a  remnant  of  an 
allied  tribe,  the  Tonng-thu.  Both  the  Karen 
and  the  Tonngthu,   belong  to  the  Yuma 
branch     of    the   Tibeto- Burman  family. 
The  long  and  narrow  hill  track  between 
the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Sa-laen  as 
far  north  as  '23°,  is  occupied  by  cognate 
tribes  called  Ka-ren-ni  (Bed  Karen)  who  are 
said  to  speak  a  very  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Tnma  family.   This  branch  has  a  parallel 
range  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ii-awadi. 
In  their  traditions,  they  assert  that  they 
pr«ceeded  the  Bnrmans  as  the  dominant 
people  of  the  basin  and  they  seem  from  very 
ancient  times  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  valley  sonthward  from  the  valley  of  the 
Banak  on  the  west  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan. 
No  trace  of  the  Mon  is  now  left  along  theYu- 
ma  range, — ti-ibes  of  the  Karen  family  beiug 
the  exclusive  holders  of  its  inner  valleys. 
Some   of  the  very  imperfectly  described 
tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Irawadi,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ka-rea-ni,  viz.;  the  Za-ba- 
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ing  Ka-Kbyen,  &c.,  may  belong  to  the  older 
immigration.    But  the  Mon  is  the  only  rem- 
nant within  the  ancient  Ka-ren  province,  and 
its  earlier  preservation  is  doubtless  owin^  to 
the  same  causes,  its  arts,  civilisation  and 
wealth,  which  have  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  Tibeto  Barman  horde  of  the  Inir 
wadi.    The  Nicobar  Islanders  appear  to  have 
been  an  early  colony  of  the  Mou  raoe  in  iti 
pure  or  more  west  Chinese  and  less  Indian 
condition.     They  are  flatter  faeed  and  more 
oblique  eyed  than  the  Rakhoiug   and  Mon, 
in  these  resembling  the  more  sequestered  hill 
tribes  of  the  Barman  race.    In  Home  islands 
they  have  been  much  mixed  with  Malay  colo- 
nists.   Nicobar  phouotogy  in  allied  to  that  of 
the  Silong  and  Simang.    The  first  migra* 
tions  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Hima- 
laya is  now  best  represented  by  the  Annam, 
Kambojan,  Mon  and  Lan  tribes,  who  appctr 
to  have  been  at  a  later  period  gi-adually  press- 
ed by  the  Tibeto-Barmaa  tribes,  to  east- 
ward and  southward.    The  Mon  Auam  or 
East  Himalaic  tribes,  occupy  the  temfaMj 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  left  aide  of  (he 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  as  far  as  the  head 
of  Assam,  ;^ud  a  line  drawn  thence  eastwards 
along  the  range  in  whiuh  the  L-awadi  bas  its 
sources,  and  across  the  converging  meridian- 
al  chains,  beyond,  to  the  most  eascern,  the 
i^tangli,  which  separates  the  Kiang  from  the 
M-Kong.The  Auani,Kamb(>jMii,Siamese,Mon, 
Barman  and  tlie  other  Ultra-Indian  lan^- 
uges  are  all  characterised  by  strong  comf^ta 
sounds.    The  Anam  and  Siamese  abound  in 
complex  vowel  sounds  and  the  Barman  famt* 
ly  in  complex  cousonanial  sounds  which  are 
harsh  in  Singpho,  less  so  in  Bakliong,  aod 
much  sofieiieid  in  Burman.    The  Auamew 
groapr   amongst  whom  are  the  Moy,  are 
found  in  Cnehin-Ghiua  and  Tonkin.  Titey 
are  a  section  of  the  division  to  which  the 
Chinese  belong.    Two  thouitaud  years  ago. 
or  two  centaritss  before  Christ,  the  Chinee« 
found  the  Anamese,  iu  possession  of  the  ba^n 
of  Sang-Koi.    The  Anamese,  in  size,  form  of 
the  head,  and  person,  expresfion  and  temper- 
ament, liave  a  closer  resemblance  to  soom 
Indouesian  tribes.    The  Jaran  group  has  i 
larger  admixture  of  the  Anam  type  than  the 
Sumatran  or  Borneo.  Auam  hmds  are  com- 
mon in  eastern  Java  and  especially  amouc 
the  Bawiau  and  Madura.    The  Malayan 
aud  western  Javans  have  frequently  a  iiion 
Siamese  form.  The  Anamese  want  the  laige 
straight  faces,  flat  occiput,  lowness  of  toe 
hairy  scalp,  comparatively  small  and  fino 
month,hard  stai'ing  eye  and  grave  expr^oioa 
of  the   Siamese;  Anam  is  Cochin-Cbina: 
Laos  and  Ahum  belong  to  Anam. 
The  Burmajut,  the  predominant  people  of 
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the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  oocnpy  the  lower 
part  of  the  bnsin  above  Pegu,  the  soathern 
part  of  the  upper  basin  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  beyond,  as  far  as  Ba-mo.  They  are  also 
iband  in  the  delta,  bnt  their  progrew  there 
has  begn  eomparalively  recent,  and  the  pridr 
inhabiiants  still  form  the  greater  majority. 
Their  native  name  Ma-rah-ma,  or  M'ran-ma, 
whence  their  softened  modem  M'yan-ma, 
H'ya-ma,  ia  the  origin  of  the  Earopean  cor- 
ntption  of  the  Barman.  The  prioeipal  seat 
of  the  Barman  power  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  longest  periods  in  the  same  part  of 
the  basin  where  it  now  is.  In  the  era  of  their 
greatest  stability  and  prosperity,  their  capi- 
tal was  at  P^gan  probably  the  place  of  that 
name  above  Ava  from  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  tba  fonrtemih  'century.  Fevions 
io  this,  on  their  first  advaaice  from  Aracan, 
they  appear  to  have  conquered  the  nwtbem 
part  of  the  ancient  k^gdom  of  the  Mtm — ^for 
their  capital  was  for  395  years  «t  Prome.  It 
was  not  tall  the  middle  of  the  ftixteenth  cen- 
taiy  tiiat  they  sncceeded  in  annezine  Pega. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Hon 
threw  of  the  yoke  and  in  their  turn 
Buhjugated  all  Bnrma  for  a  short  period. 
The  Barman  race  differ  from  the  Anameee 
in  being  stouter  and  darker,  and  in  tiie  head 
being  Daya^Polynesian  or  Turanian  oval, 
and  not  obtnsely  ovoid.  The  head  varies 
greatly  and  the  coarser  forms  show  a  ten- 
aoncy  to  the  Binna  contraction  of  the  fore- 
head, rendering  thelatwal  expansion  of  the 
forehead  very  marked.  The  normal,  or  noo- 
^idianised  Barman  bead,  appears  in  many 
reapeots  to  resemble  the  coarse  Sumatran, 
,JaTan,  Bor»ean  and  Polynesian.  This  sofl- 
cned  Turanian  type  is  decidedly  allied  to  the 
oblong  8<)aare  and  oval  Chinese  type  and  not 
to  the  ovoid  and  orbionlar  type  of  the  Tibe.- 
tan,  some  of  the  Himalayan-Oangetio,  the 
Anam  and  the  Gelebesian  trib^  The  Box- 
mans  on  the  west  more  often  resemble  the 
handaome  Asianeeian  tribes  found  in  Borneo, 
some  parts  of  East  Indicmesia,  and  Polynesia. 
Bnrmans  aod  Malays  are  somewhat  stouter 
tban  the  Siamese,  Uie  average  height  being 
•prdMHj  about  S  feet  3  inches.  Bnrman 
women  are  more  nearly  the  oompanions 
and  not  the  slaves,  of  ^e  men.  But  the 
.  Ttbeto-Burmans  and  the  cognate  Indonesian 
tribee,  permit  gr^t  license  to  both  sexes, 
prior  to  marriage,  when  chastity  is  not  ro- 
qnired. — La^m'»  Blhnology. 

MONAKALLEE,  a  river  of 

HON.ANAU.  TheMon  Anam  or  East 
Himalaic  tribes,  oconpy  the  territory  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  by  uie  1^  side  of  the  val- 
Iot  of  tho  Brahmaputra  aa  &r  aa  the  head 

Aaaam,  and  a  line  drawn  thence  east- 
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wards  along  the  range,  in  which  the  Irawadi 
has  its  sonrces,  and  across  the  converging 
meridional  chains,  beyond,  to  the  most 
eastern,  the  Mangli,  which  separates  the 
Eiang  from  the  M-Eong. 

The  firet  migratiotts  from  the  northern 
side  of  the  HiimJaya  are  now  represented 
by  the  Anam,  Kambojan,  Mon  and  Laa 
tribes,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  a  later 
period  gradually  pressod  by  the  Tibcto- 
Bnrman  tribes,  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward. 

The  Anam,  Kambojan,  Siamese,  Mon,  Bnr- 
man and  the  other  Ultra-Indian  langaa^os 
are  all  characterised  by  strong  complex 
sonnda.  The  Anam  and  Siamese  abound  in 
complex  vowel  aounds  and  the  Barman 
family  in  complex  consonantal  sounds  which 
are  harsh  in  Sicgpho^  less  so  in  Baldioing, 
and  much  softened  in  Burman. 

The  Anamese  group,  amongst  whom  are 
the  Moy,  are  found  in  Cochin-Ghina  and 
Tonkin.  They  are  a  section  of  the  division 
to  which  the  Chinese  belong.  '  Two  thon- 
sand  years  ago,  or  two  centaries  before 
Christ,  the  Chinese  fonnd  the  Anameee  in 
possession  of  the  baain  of  Sang  Koi.  The 
Anamese,  in  size,  form  of  the  head,  and 
person,  expression  and  temperament,  have  a 
closer  resemblance  to  some  Indonesian  tribes. 
The  Javan  group  has  a  larger  admixture  of 
the  Anam  ^pe  than  the  Sumatran  or  Boz^ 
neon.  Anam  heads  are  eommon  in  eastmn 
Java  and  especially  among  the  Bawiau  and 
Madnra  people.  The  Malayans  and  wosiera 
Javans  have  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form. 
The  Anamese  want  the  large  strught  faces, 
flat  occiput,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  com- 
paratively small  and  firm  month,  hard  sta- 
ring eye  and  grave  expression  of  the  Sia- 
mese: Anam  ia  Coohin-Ghina :  Laos  and 
Ahom  belong  to  Anam.    See  India,  Mon. 

MONAL,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya^ 
Lophophoms  impeyanus. — Adams. 
MONAR.  Salt  makers-' 
MONAS,  A  tributary  to  the  Brahma- 
pootra :  it  rises  in  Himalaya  range,  in  lat. 
28®  20',  long.  91®  18.' runs  8.,  40  m.; 
S.  W.,  110  m.{  S.  W.,  into  Brahmapootra. 
Length,  189  m.:  it  receiveB  the  Dmmreo, 
of  gi'eater  length  than  its^, 

MONASS,  a  river  near  Cfayliabaroe  in 
Bograh  district. 

MONCHON,  MiCASSAB ;  Mandar  also 
Akcl,  PoBT.  Arenga  sacobarifera. 

MONDA  HAEAM,  Tau.  Buchanania  lati- 
folia. 

MONDA.—  ?  The  seed  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  rice-fields. 
MON  DEIN,  BuBM.   A  hnrrioano. 
MONB.  Sec  Shan.  Cf^f^al^ 
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UONEELA.  ORAM  OIL,  Eng.  DoUolios 
biflorns. 

MONEGAB ;  in  the  langoagos  of  the 
Boath  of  India,  a  8Ti{>ermtendent  or  head  of 
a  villa^  or  temple,  or  8abordin«td  revenue 
offioer.— TftZfon. 
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Ab. 

HlHD. 

Naqud, 

II 

It.  Lat. 

TKDkab, 
Honeie, 
Hon^ 
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Damtro, 

n 
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Zar, 

PnM. 
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Zar-o-3faa 

Monnaie, 
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HonedA 
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The  onrrent  and  oonrenient  priaoipa]  coin 
of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago  is 
at  present,  and  han  long  been,  the  hard 
Spanish  dollar,  the  peso  doro  of  the  Spani- 
ards; and  that  with  globes  and  pillars, 
containing  3709  grains  of  pars  silver,  and 
worth  in  sterling  money  5179  pence,  has 
an  nniveraal  preference.  The  English  mpee 
and  Datch  goilder  are  bat  of  local  cnrrency 
and  always,  more  or  less  at  a  discount.  The 
dollar,  in  tiie  native  langaages,  is  known  by 
variona  nanus;  the  Malays  nsually  call  it 
rml,  which  is,  no  doabt,  aja  "  abreviation  of 
tihe  Spai^ah  real  de  a  cdbo,  or  a  pieoe-of- 
eight  The  oompion  name  with  the  Java- 
nese is  ring  git,  which  literally  pieans  "  sce- 
nic figaro  "  great  variety  of  small  coins 
of  bras?,  copper,  tin  and  zinc  are  in  circala- 
tion  thronghont  .all  the  islands.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  is  the  Dntoh  doit,  of  uthich 
about  300  ought  to  ,go  to  a  Spanish  dollar. 
,The  intrinsic  value  of  all  such  coins,  how- 
ever, have  no  ■  relation  to  their  assumed 
one,  and  being  usually  .over  issued,  they  are 
f^neraily  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  small 
icoins  of  Palembang,  Achin,  Bantam,  and 
Queda  are  of  tin.  Those  of  the  latter  place 
jgo  ouder.the  name  of  tra,  which  is,  however, 
only  the  word  "  stamp"  or  "  impression."  Of 
these  160  are  filed  on  a  filament  of  ratan,  of 
which  8  strings  or  1280  coins  are  oonsidw- 
ed  equivalent  to  a  hard  dcllar.  In  Bali  and 
Lomboc,  the  currency  consists  of  Chinese 
Zinc  coins  with  a  hole  in.  the  middle  for 
filing  them  on  a  string,  each  string  having 
200,  and  five  of  these  are  called  a  siab,  that 
is,  "one  thousand,"  being  the  highest  denomi- 
nation of  money  in  the  reckoning  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands.  Their  value  rises, 
and  falls  in  the  market  according  to  the  sup- 
ply, like  any  ordinary  article  of  merohfm- 
dise;  so  that  a  Spanish  dollar  will  sometimes 
buy  800  of  them,  but  often  as  few  as  500 
only.  All  these  small  coins  are  generally 
known  the  Javanese  name  of  piohis,  cor- 
rupted pitis  ^  the  Malays,  a  name  which 
had  extwded  to  the  Philippines.   The  only 
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native  oonntry  of  the  Archipelago  in  wUiA 
a  coin  of  the  precious  metals  seems  ever  to 
have  been  coined,  is  Aohtn.  This  is  of  gold 
of  the  weight  of  nine  grains,  and  of  ftbont 
the  value  of  14d.  sterling  :  to  which  Earo- 
pean  traders  have  K>ven  the  name  of  e  mace, 
a  corruption  of  the  Malay  mas^itselfa  oormip- 
tion  of  the  Sanscrit,  miuha,  tiie  name  of  u 
Indian  weight.  All  the  coins  of  thu  deecrip- 
iion  that  have  been  s^n  arc  inscribed  wiA 
Arabic  characters,  and  bear  the  names  of  tin 
sovereigns  under  whom  they  were  stmok,  so 
that  they  are  comparative!^  modem.  The 
Javanese  apt)ear  to  davb  coined  some  of  tiieir 
own  money,  as  we  find  from  many  exam^es 
excavated  firam  old  temples,  and  oUur 
places. 

Money  seems  to'  have  been  coined  in  China, 
in  gold  and  silver  and  lead,  so  early  as  Gon- 
fucius'  time,  but  money  payments  are  still 
made  in  kind  . or  by  pieces  of  silver.  Most  of 
their  calculations  are  made  by  a  reckoning 
board.  There  is  no  coilied  money  in  China,  ex- 
cept the  brass  pieces  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
Silver  is  sold  by  the  weight,  and  an  ouoceii 
the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800^  of  these 
brass  coins,  which  Are  called  '*  8apek**  by 
Europeans,  they  bare  some  pieces  of  bnsi 
called  Uian,  and  in  Mon|^l  i6hM,  of  wlueb 
the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  make  Tebcdc  and 
Tchek,  they  are  of  less  valne  than  a  copea 
A  kind  of  notes  are  in  oinmlatiaii  amcog 
private  persons. 

In  British  India,  it  was  enacted  tint 
from  the  Ist  September  1885,  the  coinage  of 
former  rupees  should  cease  at  all  the  miofs 
throughout  Ihdia^  and  that  in  future  there 
should  be  coined  a  rupee  (with  doubka, 
halves  and  quarters)  to  be  called  the  Oom- 
pany's  rupee  which  should  contain  165  grains 
(ll-12th8)  pure  ulver,  and  15  grs.  (l-lSth) 
alloy.  This  new  rupee,  which  was  made  a 
leg^  tender  in  all  paymoitSjis  neariy  equal  to 
the  former  Fnrmolnbad,  Ifodras  and  BoiD- 
bay  rupees,  and  is  received  as  an  aqniTaleiit 
by  them  and  for  the  Sonat  rapee,  and  fior 
15-16th  of  the  Calcutta  Sicca  rupee.  Ife  ii 
worth,  reckoning  silver  at  5-6d  an  onnee, 
Is.  lid.  and  2s.  0|  stg.,  its  current  valoe 
being  2s.  The  Company's  mpee  bears  « 
the  one  side  the  head  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Qre&t  Britain  and  in  tiie  ob- 
verse, the  words  E.  I.  po.  and  the  des^ 
nation  of  the  coin  in  English  and  PersiaB. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  from  the  1st  Sq>> 
tember  1835,  no  gold  coins  shall  be  coined 
at  any  mint  in  India  ex(»pt  ^Id  mofanrs  or 
15  rupee  pieces  (with  the  subdivisions  eoa- 
taining  each  165  grubis  (ll'lSttis)  pan 
gold,^and  15  grains  (l-12tii)  alloy.  Snefa 
mOhurs  arc  oonawjamtly  ^WfetPs,  S  each. 


These  coins  are  marked  in  the  same  way  as 
tlie  uew  rupees  bub  they  are  not  a  legal  ten- 
der. 

The  Persian  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper;  each  metal  being  strack  in  almost 
its  pore  state.  The  gold  money  are  called 
tomawii  one  of  which,  in  intrinsic  valne 
may  now  be  eqnaj  to  ten  shiUings  English, 
iUey  were  worth  more,  formerly ;  bat  daring 
tik9  last  fifty  yearSf  their  size  and  weight 
hare  gradually  decreased.  There  are  two 
Bprta  of  silver  mon^,  the  highest  in  valae 
is  the  real,  eight  of  which  amount  to  a  to< 
mann.  The  smaller  silver  coin  is  called 
the  iohite  shy ;  eight  of  these  being  eqoal  to 
a  real  The  copper  money  has  the  name 
of  black  $iaki;  and  twenty  foar  of  them 
amount  to  one  real.  Tomaun  are  coined 
in  almost  every  great  province;  but  they 
(lifier  much  in  actual  value,  though  all  pass 
current   for    the  same  number  of  real. 

^ymenis  are  made,  in  Turkish  domi- 
nions, in  piastres  and  Spanish  dollars,  fifteen 
of  the  former  being  equal  to  one  of  the  latter. 
7he  piaslra  is  divided  into  forty  para. 

A  pound  sterling  is  worth  seventy, 
io  one  hundred  piastres.  —  frinsep'f 
Ttbeij  Tartoery  and  Mongolia,  p.  50.  Craw- 
furd'g  Dictionary,  p.  285,  286.  Rohiiison'g 
Traeeh.  Vol.  U.  p.  4.  Porter's  Travels  Vol. 
I.  v.  250. 

MONG-DATAT-NEE, 
mong-dayat,  a  tree  of 
2  cubits,  and  nmximum 
Not  abundant,  bat  found 
from  Amherst  to  Hergui  and  on  the  Galla- 
^uk  islands.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in 
water.  Used  for  crooks,  and  straight  parts 
also  of  ships,  and  boats :  is  a  light  tough 
-Wood  with  a  good  grain,  but  too  liable  to 
rot  to  be  recommended. — Captain  Daiiee. 

MONG-DAYAT  PBW,  BnEif.,  or  White 
xlong-da^at,  a  tree  of  maximam  girfh 
cubita,  and  maximnm  length  22 
feet.  Scarce,  bat  found  all  over  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces  pear  the  sea  and  at  the 
months  of  the  rivers.  When  seasoned,  it 
fioate  in  water.  It  is  not  a  good  wood,  being 
very  pcriahable.— Cojj'aiw  Dance. 

JIONGHIR,  L.  25.  27'  4",  N.  L.  86<»'U)'  2" 
"Si.  in  Bengal,  in  Bahar  province,  on  the 
n^ht  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  level  of  the 
railway  tunnelis 389  ft.  The  Mean  height 
of  the  station,  ab.  200  fi   above  the  sea. 

The  town  is  the  chief  place  in  a  revenue 
district  of  Bengal  formed  out  of  the  ancient 
Sahar.  It  is  written  Monghir  and  Mongbyr 
and  is  a  pretty  town  in  a  charming  green 
valley,  with  the  broad  river  washing  it  on 
two  sides  and  hills  in  the  back  groond. 
JVIonghyr  was  captured  on  the  10th  October 


BuKH.,  or  Bed- 
maximum  ginh 
length  15  feet, 

on  the  sea-shore 
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1763.  Monghyr,  is  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mannfactures,  especially  of  mnskets,  in 
which  respect  it  ia  the  Birmingham  of  Ben- 
gal. Generally  speaking,  these  weapons 
are  poor,  though  stamped  with  the  first  En gs. 
lish  names.  A  native  workman  will, 
however,  if  time  and  sufficient  reward  bo 
given,  tarn  out  a  first  rate  fowling-piece. 
The  inhabitants  are  reported  to  be  sad 
drunkards,  and  the  abundance  of  toddy* 
mdms  was  quite  remarkable, — Hooker  Him. 
Jowr.  Vol.  ?  Page  87.  IV.  of  Hind.  Vol  I,  P. 
107.' 

MONFEA  ISLAND,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  extends  from  lat.  8"  2'  S.  to  lat.  7o 
88'  S.,  and  in  long.  39"  67*  B. 

MONGHOL,  See  Haiyn ;  Chetang.  Mongol. 

MONGHT  PAITANatown  in  Berar. 

MONG-NYBN",  Burmese.  Sinapis  orientalia. 

MONGOLIA  consista  of  four  great  divi- 
sions, viz  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between 
the  Great  Wall  and  ^e  Desert  of  Gobi: 
Cater  Mongolia  between  the  Desert  and  the 
Altai  Monutains ;  the  Eokonor  country 
between  Eansah,  Szchuen  and  Tibet  and 
4th  depei^enoies  of  A1ia*sntai  to  the 
nor&  of  the  Kalk&s  Khanates. 

The  desert  of  Central  Asia,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Tellow  Sea. 
A  stiip  of  rich  vegetation  occurs  in  its  centre 
where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their 
affluents  enrich  the  country.  To  the  westp- 
ward  of  it  are  the  seas  of  sand  of  the 
Arabian  and  Afi-ican  wastes,  seldom  raised 
above,  often  sinking  below,  the  level  ot  the 
ocean.  To  the  eastward  of  the  rich  tract  in 
Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Mongolia,  the  desert  consists  of  a  series 
of  plateaux,  having  from  3,000  to  nearly 
10,000  feet  of  elevation. 

The  great  highway  between  Fekin  and 
Earopc,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the 
caravan  tract  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Great  Wall  across  the  desert  of  Gobi.  The 
route  issues  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  moving  through  the  Kiayu 
Pass,  has  to  traverse  N.  W.  500  miles,  of  a 
desolate  sand  tract  to  reach  the  city  of 
Khamil.  At  this  town  the  road  bifurcates, 
the  upper  branch  leading  through  Barkul 
Urumchi  and  Knrkur-nsn  into  Dzangaria  : 
the  lower  through  Pijan,  Torfan,  EaKtshar, 
and  Kucliu  to  Aksa  in  Eastern  Tnrkistan. 
While  Cbinese  rcle  prevailed,  Dzungaria 
and  Eastern  Turkistan  formed  the  province 
of  Hi. 

The  Gobi  desert  is  believed  to  be  inhabi- 
ted by  a  lonely  demon,  whom  th^  call  the 
Ghol-i-Biaban,  or  spirit  of  the  waste,  a  gigan- 
tic and  friglitfal  spectre  which  devours  pas- 
sengers. It  is  quite  an  orientjtl  idea^to  make 
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demons  find  evil  spirits  wnnclor  through  dry 
•  pinoes.  Bat  the  belief  that  wildernesses  are 
haunted  places,  is  a  very  old  aud  general  one. 
Oar  blessed  Lord  himself  in  a  very  solemn 
passage,  Luke  xi.24,adopt8  the  Jewish  phrase- 
ology as  to  this  matter.  Pliny  says  (vii  2). 
that  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  phantoms  in 
haman  shape  appear  to  traTellers  and  imme- 
diately vanish  again.  6ni  the  helief  is 
Bpeci^ly  prevalent  among  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  By  them  aoooidingly  "  deserts  and 
the  like,  where  nature  shows  herself  in  vast 
forms  and  in  all  the  tenxirs  of  her  inflaences 
are  held  to  be  the  especial  head  quarters 
and  rendezvous  of  malignant  spirits.. .hence 
the  wildernesses  of  Tnran,  and  particularly 
the  great  sand-waste  of  Qobi  have  from 
hoar  antiquity  had  an  evil  fame.  The 
Tnrks  have  a  saying  that  evil  spirits  play  at 
ball  in  desert  places ;  both  Fa-Hian  nnd  Marco 
Polo  allude  to  the  evil  genii  of  the  desei'ts 
of  Oentral  Asia,  and  Babrnquis  tells  of  a 
frightful  defile,  where  the  demons  were  said 
to  snatch   travellers  off  their  horses. 

Baikal  lake  in  Mongolia  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Angura  river.  Its  length  is  nearly 
400  miles  (acoordiug  to  Bell  300  miles)  with 
45  miles  of  average  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  It  has  steam  boats  plying  on  it.  Its 
seal  and  atorgeon  fisheries  are  valuable,  and 
the  oil  of  the  fish  called  the  golomynka,  the 
Calliouymus  Baicalensis  is  valuable  Monn- 
tnius  encompass  the  lake  entirely.  The  river 
Seliiigue  falls  into  it  from  the  south-west  and 
here  the  lake  is  about  50  miles  broad;  the 
Paenr-kn-simo  from  the  south-east,  and  the 
Gong-ko-la  (Upper  Angara)  &om  the  north- 
east. Tow^s  the  north-eastern  end  of  the 
lake  is  an  island  oilled  Oleao-han  (Olchon) 
abont  50  lee  in  breadth,  aud  200  or 
more  in  length.  This  island  is  frequented 
by  50  or  more  of  the  families  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Pa-la-te 
(Buraty  of  Bell),  and  they  bring  hither  with 
them  their  horses.  Baikal  lake  is  1,715  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Selinghinsk, 
1,770  feet,  and  Kiakhta  2,400  feet:  conse- 
quently higher  than  all  the  towns  of  the 
Harz  and  the  Swiss  Alps.  "  The  Baikal  has 
many  aud  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish ,  par- 
ticularly sturgeon,  and  a  fish  called  oraully, 
in  shape  and  taste  resembling  a  herring,  but 
broader  and  larger.  The  omuUy  come  in 
vast  shoals  from  the  Baikal,  in  autumn,  up 
the  river  Selingae  to  spawn,  f^ter  which 
they  return  to  the  lake  so  weak  that  many  of 
them  ai  e  carried  down  floating  oq  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  During  the  progress  of 
the  omully  up  the  river,  the  inabitanfs  of  the 
adjacent  villages  assemble  with  their  nets, 
aud  catch  a$  many  of  them  as  they  wish. 
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Ou  this  occasion  the  poor  take  vbat  &Bf 
can  nso,  and  the  rest  are  left  upon  the  buka 
These  fishes  advance  up  the  river  about  19 
miles  a  day.  On  their  first  appewance,  As 
report  is  soon  spread  over  the  coantry, 
in  two  or  three  hours,  the  people  ctidi  « 
many  as  they  need  either  for  jHreseatntai 
winter  provisions.  This  fish  is  venr^np 
able  food  eithCT  firesh  or  salted.  Thi^M 
observied  to  be  much  better  and  &Uer  fli 
nearer  they  are  caught  to  the  sea. 

Dubsoun-noor  or  the  Salt  Lake,  iscel^nt 
ed  over  all  the  west  of  Mongolia.  It  fn^ 
nishes  salt,  not  only  to  the  neigbbooriif 
Tartars,  but  to  several  provinces  of  th 
Chinese  empire.  Tbe  Dotisoon-nooT  islMi 
a  lake  than  a  vast  reservoir  of  minoal  silt 
mixed  with  nitrons  efflorescence.  Tbe  bttr 
are  of  a  faint  white  aud  friable  between  Us 
fingers ;  they  are  easily  distinguishable  froK 
the  salt^  wfaioh  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  trill 
a  shining  and  crystaline  fractnre.  Th«  Itb 
is  nearly  ten  miles  in  mrcmaferenee,  mI 
here  and  there  are  yonxtes  inhabited  by  Iki 
Mongols,  who  are  occupied  witii  tbe  ti^ 
trade ;  they  have  also  Cbinese  partner 
for  Chinese  take  part  in  every  kind  of  tndf' 
or  indastry.  The  manipulation  to  wtuA 
the  salt  is  subjected  requires  little  labour  « 
science.  It  consists  of  nothing  more  tlav^ 
picking  up  the  pieces,  laying  them  in  hetj^t 
and  covering  them  with  potter's  clay, 
the  salt  snfficieutly  purifies  itself 

The  Mongol  descendants  of  Chingis* 
as  a  conquering  race,  followed  the  Tnrk 
the  Hun,  conquered  China  in  the  east, 
they  founded  the  Mongolic  dynuty  of  7i 
and  in  the  west,  after  snbdning  ilie  kb: 
of  Bagdad,  and  the  snltaus  of  Iconinm, 
conquered  Moscow,  and  devastated 
greater  part  of  Russia.    In  1240  thef 
vaded  Poland,  in  1241  Siletda.  Here 
recoiled  before  the  united  armies  of  Gei 
Poland,  and  Silesia.    They  retired  into 
ravia,  aud,  having  exhausted  that  eonni 
occupied  Hungaiy.    At  that  time  thej 
to  choose  a  now  khan,  which  could  ontj 
done  at  Karakorum,  tiie  old  capital  of 
empire.   Thither  th<^  withdrew  to  elect 
emperor  to  govern  an  empire  which  thea 
tended  from  China  to  Poland,  from  In£t 
Siberia.   Bat  a  realm  ofsnch  vast 
tions  could  not  be  long  held  tc^ther, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen 
broke  up  into  several  independent  st^ei, 
under  Mongolian   princes,   but  no 
under  one  Khan  of  Khans.  Thu8,neTi 
pendent  Mongolic  empires  arose  in  CI 
Turkestan,   Siberia,  Southern  Bassia, 
Persia.    In  13G0,  the  Mongolian  dy 
was  driven  out  of  China;  in  tiie  l^tfa 
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tiiry  tbey  lost  their  hold  cm  Riusta.  In  Oen- 
tral  Asia,  they  rallied  onoe  more  aader  Ti- 
mor (1369)  whose  swaj  was  again  aokuow- 
bdgfld  from  Karakomm  to  Persia  and  Aiia- 
Mia.  Bnfcin  1468,  this  empire  also  fell  by 
iti  own  weight,  and  fbr  want  o£  powerfol 
ralers  Hke  Cheng^-khan  or  Timnr.  In  Ja- 
ntai  alone,  the  conntry  extending  &om  the 
Iral  Lake  to  the  Hindu  Kash,  between  the 
^Ters  Oxns  and  Jaxartes  (Jthon  and  Sihon), 
md  onoe  governed  by  Jagatai,  the  son  of 
Bbiogis-khan  the  Mongolian  dynasty  main- 
luned  itself^  and  thence  it  was  that  Baber,  a 
lescendant  of  Timor,  conquered  India,  and 
banded  there  a  Mongolian  dynasty,  snrviv* 
ag  op  to  the  year  1857  in  the  j^at  Mognis 
Delhi.  Most  Mongolic  tribes  are  now  nnder 
Ibe  8W*y  of  the  nations  whom  they  once  had 
Kmqnered,  theTungaisic  sovereigns  of  China, 
Russian  Gzktb,  and  (he  Tnrkish  saltans. 
the  Mongolio  language,  althongh  spoken 
^t  not  continnonsly)  from  China  as  far  as 
Ve  Volga,  has  given  rise  to  bot  few  dialects, 
iext  to  Tangnsic,  the  Mongolio  is  the 
noreat  language  of  the  Turanian  family- 
the  Mongols  who  live  in  Eorope  have 
Ixed  their  tents  on  each  aide  of  the  Volga 
lad  along  the  ooast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  near 
btrachan.  Another  colony  is  found  south- 
iwt  of  Sembirsk.  They  belong  to  the  Wes- 
Brn  branch,  and  are  Clot  or  Ealmok,  who 
aft  their  seats  ou  tlie  Kpko-nnr,  and  ont-ered 
larope  in  1662.  They  proceeded  from  the 
jkns  Diirbet  and  Torgod,  bat  most  of  the 
Rorgod  retnmed  again  in  1770,  and  their  des* 
tfiidants  are  now  scattered  over  tiie  Eirgisian 
Itoppes.  9oT  a  time  at  least  there  were  two 
^ngol  dynasties  in  Central  Asia,  between 
be  frontier  of  the  Great  Khan  and 
ke  Caspian.  Kflidn,  great  grandson  of  Chin- 
Muz,  throogfa  his  second  son  and  saccessor 
pkkodai,  and  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
irith  Enblai,  through  life,  represented  one  of 
keee,  whilst  that  of  Chi^tai  was  the  other. 
|he  Mongols  of  the  RnsBian  empire  comprises 
faiKalka  tribes  the  BuriatandthoKalmak. 
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The  Kalmnk  of  tfao  Ruf^sian  Eai|)iratta(i() 
119,162  viz.:  in  the  Qovemmentof 
Astrakan  ...  87,556  I  Sarator  ...  «tt 
Canoasns  ...  20,591  {sStnvropol  10,333 
In  1700-1703,  a  DiMiBt  migi&tion  iaok 
place,  in  the  same  diraoiloa.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  these  moTemonts  wag  Aniki  Kbftn, 
who  assisted  Peter  the  Great  agninst  Pcraia, 
By  1771,  discontenthud an'ftfE,  nnd,  a  largo, 
though  partial,  re-mi^^i-;ii  i^u  wim  t  fil^-i^ted 
through  the  secession  ui"  sfevutit.y  thuusand 
families.  Tliey  left  their  Itiia.^iiLii  wmfmuoy 
Against  the  will  of  thu  I{.uy!?ia.n^  (tud  ware 
followed  by  a  Russian  army.  They  found 
no  friends  in  the  coDntriea  thrungh  which 
they  passed;  but,  on  tlio  Oontrarj,  bittnp 
enemies,  who  treated  ihtaa^  Ofi  Dbwalcomo 
visitors.  These  harassed  ;  >k  tb«ar 
jonrney ;  and  the  Bimwm^Wt$u^  attan 
thffln  from  behind.  ^at«in^^ili»y  WMf 
made  or  &and  a  way,  and  Eoroed  thomBelvea 
forward  to  -the  froatiere  of  China  ;  which, 
after  a  loss  of  20,000  faiuillca,  inul  imiuinet- 
able  hardships,  tbey  rtiui'lickl  thoir  lii'^ti  nation 
a  starved  and  stricken  irimiruit.  '['Iioy  wpro, 
however,  hospitably  rcccii  i-ij.  Tin;  liouriat 
Mongol,  are  a  no  made  people  who  liTo  in  the 
provinces  of  Irkontsk,  south  of  lake  iJiiiknl  ? 

Of  the  three  great  races  in  Chisa,  Chim-sej 
Mongol  and  Mantchu^  the  predominating 
color  of  the  skin  of  tht;  Chiuwe  is  yellow, 
but  yellovr  brown  and  tiDuietimcs  a  maroon 
tint  occur.  The  face  is  broad  oud  flat :  ehoek 
bones  projecting,  iridi*  lulagk  j  eysa  obUqu  i 
beard  soanty,  atatnra  albovQ  tkat  of  tb« 
Malay  and  Tibetan,  bolow  that  of  the  Ewj* 
pean.  The  sea- coast  ptnple  ure  skilful  aad 
enterprising,  with  that  su-lf-reliauce  wHoh 
enables  nations  to  emigi'aro,  nnd  vt^.  find  them 
swarming  in  the  Malay  portti  in  Siiig:iporo, 
Borneo,  and  the  PhilippincF!,  nmi  inuubcTtt 
are  in  Australia,  the  West  Jiidiot^,  Sutidivich 
Islands  and  CaUfomia,  but^  exctipt  in  bud- 
dhist  Burmah,  they  are  u^t  e^tilui-s,  only 
forming  temporary  connactionp,  sending  all 
their  savings,  and  looking  forward  to  rtiuru, 


[The  Bnriat  area  occupies  the  parts  about  to  their  native  land.  Kext  to  tho  Mtdnf 
pshni  TTdinsk,  to  the  east  of  the  Lena,  and  this  people  are  the  most  fomidable  i^inttefl 


Btends  to  the  country  of  the  £horin  and 
tst^zin  tribes  (both  (tf  which  it  inclndeH) 
iyond  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
BVth  by  the  Chinese  frontier,  beyond  which 
kw  or  no  Bnriat  are  to  be  found ;  the  Mon- 
jols  of  the  northern  parts  of  China  and  Mon- 
jtdift,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  being 
Ulkas.  The  Buriat  amoun  t  to  about  one  hun- 
bed  and  ninety  thous«ind  sonls ;  some  few 
leing  mahomedanp,  some  christians,  some 
haroanists,  the  majority  buddhists.  The 
Itter  brew  an  intoxicating  liquor  called 
Inmiss ;  some  of  the  tribes  may  brew  beer. 
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of  the  eastern  seas.  Tl«fciifajagid  and  CkmsM 
have  scanty  beards.  "Tlw  nu&ieixraa 
tary  fiBudatories  of  the  Empire  are  ecatterfld 
throngh  the  regions  known  to  the  Chinese 
geographer  as  loner  and  Outer  Man* 
golia,  Uliasntai,  and  T.sin^r  Hni,  or  Koko. 
nor;  but  there  are  also  i he  troops  ol'Tibet 
under  the  resident  Ministff  of  tlint  rtmiitry. 
The  trfbes  acknowledgijik'  t\\v.  sujiy  of  Cljina 
are  divided  into  Innerati^l  <.>iiltT  iloir^'oli^ns. 
The  former  occnpy  tho  rpgion  tn  wliitrh  tlicir 
name  refers  them;  the  latter,  oil  tbQ  other 
tracts  and  district  above  mentioned.  I  • 
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Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  DeHert 
of  Gobi  and  the  continuoas  frontier  of  Man- 
cboria  and  China,  was  occDpied,  in  1612,  by 
24  tribes,  differing  in  name,  irregalarly 
ranged  under  49  atandards,  and  divided,  in 
nneTen  proportiinia,  into  six  ehalkaD,  or 
leagues. 

The  Oater  Mcugolians  vere,   1st,  four 
tribes  of  Kalkas  of  different  names,  nnder 
khans,  whiofa,  with  two  fragmentary  tribes 
attached  to   them   formed  fear  leagnes ; 
they  nnmbered  in  all  eighty-six  standards, 
aud  resided  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  geographically  named  Oat«r 
Mongolia;  2d,  Kleven  tribes,  not  in  leagnes, 
vndor  34  standards,  scattered  to  the  west  of 
the  Holan  moantains,  in  the  sonth-westof 
Inner  Mongolia ;  to  the  south  of  the  Altai ; 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Tengkiri  ranges; 
3rd,  Two  tribes  of  mohammedans,  nnder  two 
fltandardd,  at  Hami  and  Tnrbn,  within  tiie 
proTincial  bonndaries  of  Kansab,  south  of 
•the  Celestial  Monntaina',  and  4th,  Five 
tribes  under  29^  standards  round  Koko-Nor, 
called  by  the  Chinese  Tsing-Hai,  or  Azai« 
Sea.    There  are  lamas  of  both  Inner  and 
Oater  Mongolians.    Nearly  every  standard 
of  the  above,  if  not  all,  has  a  native  head  SQ- 
titled  a  Dzassak,  whose  chieftainship  is,  with 
slight  limitatious,  hereditary ;  the  people  Un- 
der  their  mie  are  collectively  styled  orbadn 
or  orpatu,  the  lamas  excepted,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished an  of  Sbapi  Nor ;  their  Daassak 
take  the  prefix  lama  before  their  tiUe.  The 
few   tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  not 
nnder  snob  chieftBinB,  are  under  ,  the  more 
immediate  authority  of  Hhe  Banner  generals 
and' resident  Ministers  from  China.  These 
last  may  be  briefly  enumerated ;  under  tiie 
Tsiangkian  of  8ai-yaen  are  the  Tumet  of 
Shansi  beyond  the  Wall  i  nnder  the  Tutnng 
at  Kalgan,  on  the  Wall,  the  moat  privileged 
tribe   of  Chahar  Bargou  incorporated  in 
Chahar,  Kalkas  and  EInth ;    under  the  Tn- 
tnng  at  Jeh-ho,  Taahtava  Elathj   under  the 
Fa-tntang  at  Hornn-pir,  Eluth  and  New 
Bargou ;  nnder  the  Tuang-kwan  at  Tasangn- 
Ia»  Solon,  Tagari,  Orunchnn  and  Pilar,  pay- 
ing peltry ;  both  these  being  under  the  Tsi- 
angkian of  Sagalien.   In  Ili,tbe  Tsiankinn 
has  authority  over  Elaih  and  Chahar  .of  his 
own  Central  Province  of  lU,  who  have  also 
Chinese  ministers   over  Eluth,  Chahar, 
and  Hassack  under  the  Tstantsan  Minister 
resident  at  Tarbagatai,  and  over  the  moham- 
madaus  of  the  eight  cities  in  lii,  south  of  the 
Tien  Shan,  who  are  nnder  resident  minis- 
ters of  different  degrees. 

In  Uliasutai  province,  which  receives  a 
small  ^  garrison  from  the  Tsiangkian  of 
Shansi,  there  ara  Tangun  Uriankai,  some  of 
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them  Tamu  herdsmen,  some  Tasang  peltry 
men,  under  the  Tsiangkinn  in  obsOTvation 
at  Karon,  who  is  father  supreme  over  the 
ministers  at  Kobdo,  faaviog  chai^  of  the 
Mingat,  Elnth,  Chaksim,  Altai  Uriankat 
and  Alfeiu-Nor  Uriaa-kai  of  tiao  far  pnoviiKA 
On  the  borders  of  Tibet  are  Tamttli,or  Daou 
Mongols,  under  eight  standftrda,  ainenaUe 
to  the  authority  of  the  resident  TaantBan. 

As  to  the  feudal  constitution  of  tfacss 
tribes.  The  six  ming,  ohalkan  or  leagues, 
into  which  these  twenty-four  tribes  are 
formed  are  each  ander  a  head  or  .older,  and  a 
lieatenant,  chosen  from  a  list  oif  Dzaesack 
presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  Colonial 
OfBoe.  Every  tribe  is  bound  to  aasist  any 
other  in  the  same  leagoe  which  may  be  ia 
danger.  Once  in  three  years,  the  leagius 
are  mustered  by  foar  high  oommisaioDeis 
selected  by  t^e  emperor  from  incumbents  of 
high  oivil  and  military  posts  in  the  eminre; 
their  visit  is  of  a  thoroughly  inqoiaitoritl 
oharaoter.  The  Dsassak  are  in  tnm  com- 
pelled to  pay  visits  to  Peking;  the  year  in 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  this  or  that  Dza^ 
sak  to  go,  he  sends  .  a  Taikih.  On  stated 
occasions,  all  assemble  in  conrt  fxratnme  to 
do  homage  in  token  of  fealty  before  the  door 
consecrated  to  l^esty  at  the  head  qaartan 
of  the  tribe. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  Oat«r,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  loner,  Mongo- 
lians. Their  Dsassak  are  ennobled  by  all 
the  same  titles  except  Tapunang  of  which 
there  are  none.  Some  of  the  Dsassak,  whe- 
ther otherwise  ennobled  or  not|  have  the  ti- 
tle Khan,  wfaioh  is  snp^or  to  any  of  the 
rest,  and  brings  with  it  a  higher  allotuiffltt 
of  pay  and  gifts.  Their  ohalkan  or  leagaes. 
Lave  each  a  captain-gbueral,  and  a  liente- 
iiant  like  the  Inner  Mongols,  and  are  like 
them  mastered  and  inspected  triennially. 
Their  military  organization  is,  with  a  few 
CKceptians,  the  same.  First.,  in  the  region 
of  Outer  Mongolia,  we  find  foot  leagues  of 
Kalkas,  each  under  a  khan  :  Ist,  the  Tacfae< 
ta  khanate,  numhering  20  standards  an^er 
5$  tsoUng ;  2nd,  the  Sain-noia  24^  incla^ng 
two  Eluth  standards,  iu  38|  tsoling  oompa< 
aies ;  3rd,  the  Tsetsen^  -23  standards  in  46| 
eompautes ;  4th,  the  Dxis.8akta,  under  19 
standards,  including  I  of  Khoits  in  24^  com- 
panies. Now  come  the  Dorbet  iu  two  wings, 
each  of  which  is  a  leagae  under  a  lientenaot 
general,  appointed  as  above  :  the  left  com- 
prising ten  standards  of  Darbete  aud  one  of 
Khoits,  in  11  companies;  the  right,  three  of 
Durbets  and  one  of  Khoits,  in  17' companies. 
Their  position  is  beyond  the  north-nest 
frontier  line  of  the  Dzassaktn ;  they  extend 
aorosB  tlie  provinoe  of  Kabdo  nwCh  of  the 
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city  of  that  name,  and  tbeir  troopo,  amonnt- 
nig  in  1812  to  1400  makia,  were  nndertbe 
TsatitBan  ■of  tfae  GhinMe  Govenunaatafc 
Eobdo.  The  two  wingi  ue  mUeob  to  cnw 
kfaaA.  Under  tbe  same  officer  of  Kobdo,  are 
tbe  troops  of  the  New  Tni^t^  of  the  Uran- 
gu  river,  ho,  tbe  sonth-eaet  of  the  eanie  pro- 
vinoe,  and  Hoshoit  of  the  Djabkhan  farther 
north:  Tbe  fonoer  under  two  standards  in 
tbree  uompanies,  which  wonld  fjfire  bnt  160 
makia,  form  a  leagne ;  the  single  standard 
and  company  of  tfae  lattttBt  faniishing  50 
makia,  belong;  to  none. 

Under  tbe  Knran  Mneral  are  695  Tasang 
fomiHes  of  Uriankoi  Tangnn,  paying  2  skins 
of  nuurten  fbr,  and  412  paying  80  gray 
mouse  skins,  under  the  Tsantsan  of  Kobdo, 
412  of  Altai  ^ngnn,  paying  gray  moose 
skinBi  25d  marten  skins,  and  4^  Paying 
fonr  fox  ski&s  each :  also  61  ot  Altai  Nor 
^I^gon  paying  g^y  mouse  akin,  and  147 
paying  marten  nir.  Of  Tnmnh  tiiere  are, 
under  the-  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian* 
kai,  and  nnder  Uie  Trantsan,-  seven  of  Altai, 
and  two  of  Altai  Nor. 

Of  the  leafifaes  whose  soldiery  is  nnder 
command  of  the  l^sngkitm  of  Ili,  of  whom 
Borae' mention  has  been  made  before,  there 
■are  fonr  of  OldTm^athiand  one  of  Hoshoit 
distribnted  in  five  oircnits.  The  norUi  con- 
tains tfae  Old  Tai^tb  of  Hopoksilofa,  three 
standards  in  14;  the  east, 'those  of  Tsirho- 
lang,  tm  in  7 ;  tbe  west,  those  of  the  river 
Tsing  one,  in  4  companies.  The8e*ace  north 
bf  the  Tengkiri,  stretohins'weU  intoTarba- 
gatai. 

The  Mongolians  of  Centrsl,  Northern  and 
Bafltern  Asia  are  a  sqnat,  flat  &oed,  pecnliar 
eyed,  beardless  people.  The  Mongol  is  of  mo- 
derate statare,  but  fais  large  leather  boots,  and 
wide  sheep-skin  robe,  give  tbe  person  a  abort 
and  Bqnat  appearance.   To  complete  the 
portrait  mnst  be  added  a  clnmsy,  heavy  gait, 
and  a  harsh,  shrieking  langnage,  bristling 
-with  tei^ble  aspirations.    Yet  noiwithstand- 
■ing  this  hai^h  and  savage  exteriinr,  tbe  Mon- 
gol is  fbll  of  gentlmess  and  bonhommie ;  he 
'{Mtsses  'snddenly  'firem  tbe  wildest  and  most 
flodaraTagant  nndty  to  a  melanoboly  that  has 
•  nctithig-repiusiTe.   Timid  to  ezoees  in  gene- 
■twl,  irwn  exeited  by  fimafadBm  or  the  desire 
of  vengeance  he  displays  an  impetnons 
oonrage  tiiat  nothing  can  arreet ;  he  is  simple 
and  (^edaltms  as  a  child,  and  is  passionately 
fond  of  stories  and  narvellons  reoitalB.  To 
'  meet  a  -  travMHng  Lama  he  ^ways  reoktms  a 
piece  of  extreme  good  fortnne.   The  Si-Fan, 
or  Oriental  Tibetans,  are  nomadic,  like  the 
MongoI-TartsTS,  and  pass  Utair  lives  wholly 
in  wm  care  of  their  flocks.   They  do  not 
'  JodgOi  lik*  othorMongolif  -in.  Yonrta,  cowy 
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ed  wiUi  Teitf  bnt  in  large  tente  of  black  linen, 
of  a  hexi^nal  form,  without  any  wood* 
work  inside  to  support  thorn.  The  side  angles 
of  the  base  are  attsehed  to  tbe  groand 
by  nail,  and  l^e  top  supported  by  cordis, 
whidi,  an  fiutened  into  the  ground  at  a 
cortain  distance  from  the  teat.  Tbe  noma- 
dic Si-Fan  are  easily  distuognisbed  from  the 
Mongols  by  t^eir  mare  expressive  phy^- 
<^omy,  and  tbcir  greater  energy  of  charac- 
ter; their  faces  are  not  so  flal,  and  their 
manners  have  an  ease  and  vivacity  whic^ 
contrast  strongly  witii  the  heaviness  of  tiie 
Tartars.  Their  encampments  resound  with 
noisy  songs,  merry  games  and  shouts  of 
laughter;  but  with  these  dtspositioDS  to 
gaiety  and  pleaanre,  they  are  a  warlike 
eharacter  and  indomitable  courage;  and 
though  their  names  are  on  the  list  oi  tribu- 
tary nations,  they  obstinately  rctfhse  both 
tribnie  and  obedience  to  tbe  raaperor  of 
China;  indeed,  they  manifest  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  Chinese  authority.  Some 
of  fiiem  carry  their  [Nred&tory  incursions  to 
the  very  frontiers  of  the  emjHre,  and  the 
Mandarins  do  not  dare  to  interfere  with 
them.  Th€^  are  good  horsemen,  tbongb,  in 
this  respect,  they  do  not  equal  the  Tartars. 
But,  besides  attonding  to  th^r  flocks,  they 
practise  some  kinds  of  industrial  om^tpsiionv, 
and  tom  to  acoonnt  tfae  wool  of  the  i^^eep 
and  the  Jong  hair  of  their  oxen,  .weaving 
from  tbem  a  coarse.ktndof  oloth,  which  tbey 
use  for  tants  and  clothing.  Whmi  tb^y  as- 
semble  roand  tbeir  great  oaoldron  fall  of  milk- 
tea,  tfa^  give  -  themselves.np  freely-  to .  their 
gossiping  hamoar,and  their  iaste  for  stories 
about  Lamas.and  robbers ;  one  need  only  pet 
them  going,  and  one  is  sure  of  seeiug  them 
display  an  apparently  exh^ustless  reperttwy 
of  anecdotes,  local  traditions,  and  legends. 

There  is.  a  rollster  kept  of  tfae  Mongalian 
nobles  and  tfaey  are  obliged  to  present  then^ 
selves  every  year  at  Fekiog.  •  IS  the  pn^peror 
cross  the  bwder  to  hunt,  they  do  him  hoQiage 
at  bis  hunting-ground  instead,  and  the  expe- 
dition is  nnder  the  eondnot  of  soma  of  tlwn, 
and  the  rest  attach  UieniaelTee  to  hia.aoit 
while  it  lasts. 

The  lateet  investi^tor  of  ihe  general  sub- 
ject of  human  affinitus  indodes  in  the  great 
Mongolian  family  not  merely  the  high  Asian 
nomadeB  or  the  Turk,  the  Mongol  and  the 
Tangns,  but  also  the  Tibetan,  tbe  Chinese 
the  Indo-Cbineee,  and  the  Tamnltan.  A^d 
under  the  term,  Tamnlian^  he  includes  tbo 
whole  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  from  Gape  Cpmorin 
to  the  snows,  except  the  inhabitonts  of  tbo 
great  moontidnoas  belt  confining  tbe  pluns 
of  India  towards  Tibetu-6hHi»..wid  An. 
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These  last  ho  thinks  are,  in  the  North  We^t, 
derived  from  the  Tibetan  stock ;  and  in  tho 
BontSi-Eut  from  the  Indo-Chinese  etock ; 
the  92  ®  of  East  longitade,  or  the  Dhansri 
river  of  ABsam,  apparently  forming  the 
dividing  line  of  tilie  two  raoes,  which 
are  each  vastly  nnmerons  and  strikingly 
diversified,  yet  essentiaUy  one,  jnRt  as  are 
the  no  less  nmmerous  and  varied  races  of  the 
single  Tamnlian  stock.  Mr.  Hislop  took 
almost  a  similar  view,  as  the  result  of  his 
philological  inqnirien. 

The  Mongol  in  ECabnl,  Herat  and  Persia 
are  called  Ealmok  in  Herat  and  Affghanistan, 
and  were  introdnced  from  Baikh  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Those  of  Kabul  and 
Ferraa,  are  now  oalled  Aimak  or  Ohar  Aimak, 
imd  the  Hasara.  The  term  Aimak  is  a  Mon- 
golian, Mantshnand  Turk  word,  meaning 
tribe,  thsf  dwell  to  the  north  of  Herat  and 
Kabul  in  the  rangeof  tiietindulatingoonntry, 
which  in  some  places  aastmiefl  a  monntainons, 
in  others  a  hilly  character,  and  in  some  parts 
is  well-watered,  in  others  bleak  and  rough, 
forming  a  wafcw  shed  of  two  natural  divi- 
eions,  from  the  west  of  which  flow  the 
Harghab,  the  Tajend  and  the  Furrah-Bud, 
and  from  the  east,  the  Helmnnd,  the  south 
eastern  feeders  of  the  Oxas  and  the  north 
western  feeders  of  the  Kabul  river. 

In  the  Derajat  are  warlike  Baluchi  and 
Afghan  tribes  the  most  unyielding  of  whom 
are  the  Waztri,  who  continue  to  resist 
the  eSbrta  <rf  English  power  to  restrain  their 
inroads  on  the  plauu.  Still  fhrther  north 
and  west  are  the  numerous  tribes  of  A^tasp- 
nistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
powerful  Durani  race  and  the  Tajik  tribes. 

In  the  Bunnn  valley,  tiiere  are  mixed  races 
and  we  may  notioe  the  Durda  in  Giljit  and 
Chnlas. 

The  Thibetan  and  Nepslese  are  a  Mongol 
race. 

The  Darma  race  occupying  the  Darma  pass 
leading  into  Gnrhwal,  are  said  to  be  the 
-draoendants  of  a  body  of  Mongol  whom 
TimuT  left  behind  him  in  Kamaon.  They 
jvaolise  <^Tination»  taking  their  omens  from 
the  warm  Uver  of  the  saorifioed  sheep.  Th^ 
e^the  yak  and  the  oow,  inter  tiieir  dead  for 
a  time  and  then,  in  the  month  Eirtik,  th^ 
exhume  and  bum  them.  The  great  aboriginal 
stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
east  of  the  river  Kali,  as  in  Nepaul,  isMtmgol. 
The  fact  is  inscribed  in  characters  so  plaio, 
npon  their  faces,  forms,  and  languages,  that 
we  may  well  dispense  with  the  superfluous 
and  vun  attempt  to  trace  it  historioally  in 
tile'  meagre  cfaroniclos  of  barbarians. 

From  Kashmir,  eastwards,  all  the  easily 
aoeoBsible  portions  (tf  the  Hinalaya  are  ocon- 
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pied  by  Arian  Hindu  as  far  as  tiie  eaaiera 
border  of  Kunuum  and  the  Kali  rivw  sepa- 
rating Kumaon  from  Nepal— the  Tibetans 
bmng  here  confined  to  the  vallOTs  about  and 
beyond  the  snow.  Teopie  of  Tibetan  litood 
have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  tbrongfaont  its 
whole  length,  and  have  tbrmed  mixed  tribes 
whose  appearance  and  language  is  more 
Tibetan  than  Indian,  bat  whose  religion  and 
manners  are  Hindu.  East  of  Nepaul,  in 
Sikkim  and  Bhntau,  the  Hindu  <dunent  al- 
most disappears,  and.  the  Thibetans  are  alte- 
gether  dominant.      .  , 

The  IJgro-Tartarian  languages,  of  Ht^b- 
Asia  and  other  regions,  wUoh  other  writeis 
style  Turanian,  are  those  of  Dr.  Pr^bard'i 
second  group  of  nations  belonging  to  thesame 
great  ^rnily  and  include  the  various  hordes 
who  have  bem  known  under  the  uamea  nS 
Tartar,  Turk,  Mongol,  Mantoha,  and  Tm^oo. 
All  these  niUiotts  appesr,  from  the  reanlt  of 
late  roBoaehes,  to  be  allied  in  desoeotv  tbons^ 
long  Buppoeed  to  be  quite  "separate.  In  vbo 
vast  region  of  High-Asia,  extending  from  the 
chain  of  Altai  to  that  oT  the  Himalaya  are  the 
pasture-lands,  where,  during  immeoumal 
ages,  the  nomadio  tribes  of  that  r^cm  have 
fed  their  flocks  and  multiplied  tiioee  hordes 
which  from  time  to  time  descended  in  im- 
mense swarms  on  (he  fertile  r^ons  of  Aaa 
and  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these 
invasions  of  the  civilised  world  was  tliat  of 
the  Hiong-nn,  expelled  from  the  borders  of 
China  by  tiie  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Usn. 
Theae  were  the  people  who^  after  their  inroad 
on  tiie  Gothio  empire  oi  ^rmanriofa,  made 
their  way,  under  Etsel  or  Attila^  into  Hm 
heart  of  France.  Hordes  from  the  same 
regions  under  Togrnl-B^,  and  Seljuk,  and 
Mahmud  of  Ghisui,  and  Jengiz,  and  Tinmr 
and  Othman,  overwhebned  the  kaliphat  and 
the  empires  of  China,  of  Bysantium,  and  of 
EQndustan,  and  lineal  descendants  of  the 
shepherds  of  High- Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Cyrus,  and  on  tiiat  ai  the  Great  Constaa- 
tiue.  As  a  branch  of  the  UgnvTartarian,  he 
speaks  of  some  of  the  insular  nations  to  tiis 
eastward  of  Asia  and  near  the  coast  of  tbs 
Pacifio  Ocean.  The  idiom  of  the  islands  cob- 
prised  in  tite  empre  Nippon,  as  wall  as 
that  of  the  independent  Liu-Ida  ArohipduOb 
bears  some  signs  of  afiBnity  to  those  of  vba 
Ugro-Tartarian  nations,  and  he  adds  that 
Mr.  Norris  had  assured  him  that  the  prioei- 
ple  of  vocalic  harmony  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  Tartar  languages  prevail  in  tiie  idiom 
of  tiio  Japanese  and  Liukia  islands. 
As  a  seventh  group  of  his  Ugro  TartarMa, 
he  classes  tiie  abor^inal  inhabitants  of 
India,  who  were  expeUed  firom  Hindnalao 
by  the  BcahminB  ana  tia  Anumipaople  who 
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■ftooompamed  ihem  acrora  tiie  IndnB,  and  re- 
tired, as  it  is  supposed  ok  apparently  in- 
snfficiwkt  proof,  into  the  Dekhan.  They  stilt 
ttooapy  the  greater  part  of  that  peniosala, 
and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. Tbeir  idioms—  the  Tamils  the  Tela^fa 
and  the  Earaataka  of  the  Mysore^ — are  su- 
ter  dialects  of  one  speech,  and  he  eomtiders 
it  likely  that  the  langoaTes  of  tbs  monntam 
tribes  of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Good,  the 
Toda  and  others,  belong  to  the  same  stock. 
Dr.  Prichard  adds  that  professor  Bask  had 
conjectnred  that  these  nstjons  are  also  of  the 
Tartar  stock.  Their  langnage  has  some  of 
the  pecnliarities  of  stroctare  which  hare  been 
pointed  oat.  He  also  observes  Ih&t  there  are 
somecarioas  analogies  between  the  Tamnlian 
and  other  dialects  of  the  Dekban  and  the 
langna^s  of  Anstralia,  with  which  we  hare 
obtained  some  acqnaintanoe  throngh  the 
labonra  of  Mr.  Tbralkeld  and  several  other 
missicnarieSf  and  from  ike  aUa  researefaea  of 
Oaptain  Gray. 

Hindu,  Mongol  and  Kalmtik  woman  mnst 
not  speak  to  their  father-in-law  nor  sit  down 
in  his  presence.  A  similar  practice  premils 
amongst  the  Ostiak  of  Siberia,  bnt  with 
them  the  Bon>iu-law  will  not  look  at  his 
wife's  mother,  and  the  hinda  and  Ostiak 
women  never  pronounce  their  husband's 
name,  nor  a  hnsband  the  wife's  name  but  call 
ibem  man  and  womuu 

Among  Uie  Mongol  when  a  marriage  is  ar- 
ranged, the  gii'I  flies  to  some  relations  to  bide 
herself.  The  bridegroom  coming  to  demand 
bis  wife,the  £alJier-in-law  says, "  My  daughter 
is  yours ;  go,  take  her  wbererer  yon  can  find 
Ii^r."  Haviog  thus  obtained  his  warrant,  he, 
with  his  friends,  runs  about  eearohing ;  and 
having  fouad  her ;  seizes  her  as  hia  property, 
and  carries  her  home  as  it  were  by  force.. 

Bnbmk  relates  tluit  he  saw  in  tiie  solitudes 
.  of  Tartary  asses  that  resembled  mnles,  and 
he  probably  speaks  of  the  animal  called  the 
hemion,  Astnns  hemionns  whioh  Messrs. 
Hue  and  Gabet  often  niet  with  in  namerons 
iwrds  during  their  joomey  fWwi  Pekin  to 
I/hiussa,  through  the  Mongolian  steppes. 

A  certain  kind  of  dnmb  toade  pirerails  in- 
deed more  or  less  m  most  Asiatio  oonatries, 
incladiog  Mongolia  and  possibly  China,  by 
which  bargains  are  driven  and  condoded  by 
two  parties  fingering  each  other's  knuckles 
under  a  shawl  without  a  word  spoken  the 
stories  of  the  Serie  trade  waa  hare  risen  oat 
of  this  practice. — BMVtUruoti,  yoL  i.  p.  1 ; 
SckmieUt  Narrative,  pp.  45,  53  ;  Timkowaky's 
Jmtmey  to  Pekin,  I,  17;  38;  380.  H«c, 
AecoZZeeftoTK  o/a /onrne^,  pp.  127 ;  128;153i 
217;  218,  Profettor  Max  UuUer  LeOnfa 
on  Seienea  of  Language,  T^.^.ZBBi  287;  F«Je, 
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Oathay,  emd  the  way  thilker  .Vol.  i.  p:  157, 
YoL  a.  p.  274.  Latham,  Nationalities  oj 
JEurope,  Vol.  i.  pp.  26;},  a66.  i-'ei-Ww'*  Jowr- 
neya;  Mr,  Campbdl,  p.  4S ;  147;  148;  168. 
Cunningham's  Ladak,  LaAatrCs  Ethnology, 
Annals  JniMm  Adwmisi/raiMn :  Mvg*s  Ohjis- 
tianiitft  Vol.  i.,  p.  225.  Lubhoek  Origin 
OioUvsalitm-  p.  78.  Hue  and  Qabet,  112. 
See  Booriat,  Koulk,  Konren,  Kirghis,  Abo- 
rii^iues,  Gurbwal,  Hindu,  India,  Japan, 
Kabul,  Ealkas,  Koko-nor,  KnriJiau,  Lepoha, 
Semang,  Taran,  Tnrk,  Yiswamitra. 

MONGOOS.   Anglo-Iodian,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  species  of  Herpestas,  vis  ^— 
brachyurus,  Java, 
exilif.  Archipelago. 

foscns,  Waterh,  Neilgherry  brown  moqi- 
goosa. 

grtsens,  Geoffr.  Madraf  mon^OMe,  India, 
javauicus,  Geoffr,   JaTa,  Sumatra, 
jerdoni. 

malaccensis,  F  Cm.  Bengal  mongoose. 
montiooUts,  W  Elliot,  Long  tailed  m<m- 
goose. 

nipalensia,  Qray.QolA  spotted  mongoose  of 

Nepal. 

nyula,  Sodgs,    The  nynl  or  neyool,  of  tbe 

Terai. 

smithii,  Cray,  Kuddy  mongoose. 
vitticollis,  Bennet,  stripe  necked  mon«- 
goose. 

The  current  name  of  these  Herpestes,  is- 
written  Mongoos,  Mongoose  and  Mnngus. 
Ooespecies,  called  by  the  Singhalese  hotam- 
beya,  is  believed  by  them  not  to  prey  upon 
serpentEi,  but  to  live  iiear  rivers  and  mud 
brooks,  the  adjacent  thickets  affording  them 
shelter,  and  tbeir  food  consisting  of  aqnatip 
reptiles,  cmbs  andmoHusca.  The  Ichneamon 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  the  Herpestes  ichnea- 
mon,  a  quadraped  celebrated  for  destroy- 
ing serpents  and  crocodiles.  It  was  also 
called  Ichnfeamon  pfaaraonis.  Themongoof, 
animals,  the  ichneumon  of  the  Egyptians- 
the  Mangonsto  oi  the  French,  the  fi/bmg' 
gus  of  Hindustan  and  the  Kere-puUi  of 
the  Tamil  people,  are  all  of  active  habits, 
and  of  hold  and  eangninaiy  dispositions^  The 
Madras  mongoose  is  spread  through  moat 
parta  of  the  South  of  India  up  to  the  Ner- 
bnddah,  the  North  West  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab.  It  hunts  for  and  eats  the  egm 
of  birds  that  lay  on  the  ground,  kills 
lizards,  rats,  and  small  snakes,  is  very  des- 
tructive to  poultry.  Dr.  Jerdon  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  voluntarily  attack  a  large 
snake  or  that  it  is  not  sensible  of  the  cobra 
poison,  but  the  prevailing  notion  in  India 
is  that  it  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cobra 
and  that  the  cobra  poison  makes  no  im- 
^preesionon  it.   The  Beg^^p«  is  of 
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Bimilar  habits  to  that  of  MaJraa,  and  is 
foand  ia  Bengal,  Assam,  Bnrmah,  and  Malay 
FeninBoIa.  The  Ion;;  tailed  mongoos,  is 
fonnd  in  the  Eastern  Ghats  of  the  Feninsnla 
of  India  as  also  is  the  ruddy  moogoos. 
the  gold  spotted  mongoos  occurs  fi'om  the 
Fanjab,  along  the  Himalaya  through  Ben- 
gal to  tbe  Malay  FeninRnla.  The  Neit- 
gherry  brown  mongoos  is  restricted  to  the 
Neilgherriea.  U.  TitticoUis  occurs  along 
tiie  western  side  of  India  from  Dfaarwar 
through  Travaucore  to  Ceylon,  H.  Nyula 
Hodgs.  in  Nepal,  tires  in  burrows  of  its  own 
maHng  Sorefield,  Teniiant,  Blyth,  Jerdon.— 
See  Herpestes,  Mammalia. 

MONGBA  or  pakanra  Hind.,  a  Bweet> 
meat, 

MONGY  PATTUN.  A  town  in  +he 
De)Ehan;  anciently /sailed  Dhank.  See  Balla, 
Mungi-paitun. 

MONIKOH.    See  India. 

MONIMIACE^.  Lindl.  an  order  of 
plants  oonsisting  of  1  ttpecies,  of  Ambora. 

MONITOR  DBAG^NA.   Idnn,  Gray. 
Talla-goya  Siiro. 

The  iguana  of  Ceylon,  about  4  or  5  feet  long. 
A  still  larger  species,  the  Kabai-agoya,  is 
partial  to  marshy  ground,  and  when  dis- 
tnrbed  upon  land,  will  take  refuge  in  the 
nearest  water.  From  the  somewhat  erup- 
tire  appearance  of  the  yellow  blotches  on 
its  Boalea,  a  closely  allied  species,  similarly 
■potted,  formerly  obtained  amongst  natara- 
lists  the  name  of  Monitor  ezanthematicns, 
and  the  Singhalese  appellation  of  this  one, 
Icabara,  is  su^gestiTe  of  the  same  idea.  Ex- 
ternally applied  it  is  considered  a  cure  for 
ontaneouB  disorders,  but  taken  inwardly  is 
poisonous. — Tennant  Sket.  Natural  History 
B.  272. 
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EnnDgo.Ba]aBglutaiii.  ' 

Errs. 


Gephoi 

Keibi 

pEasic 

Kubbi 

Kakt 

SlXQR. 

Uono 

Sp. 

Koranga 

Tau. 

Kothi 

Tel. 

Ape 

Ceph  Ethiop. 

EephoB  Gk. 

Xepo6  „ 

Eoph  Heb. 

Baodr  Hind. 

Soimia  It. 

Bertncoia  „ 

Apes  form  the  sub-family  Simianie,  of 
tbe  family  Simiadea,  or  monkeys,  of  the 
natural  order  Primates.  Apos  are  repre- 
nuted  in  India  by  two  species  of  Simia.  The 
ancientEgyptians  are  said  to  have  worshipped 
monkeys,  and  some  of  them  in  India  ara  still 
worshipped.  The  Tariooa  kinds  of  ape  seem 
to  hare  been  made  known  to  tiie  Hebrews, 
Greeks  and  Bomaus,  by  specimens  brought 
from  A&ioa  and  India ;  those  of  the  Hebrews 
probaU/  from  India,  the  Hebraw  name  Koph 
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being  almost  the  sameaa  f^e  SuAcrit  Eapi.' 
Apes,  gold  and  irories  could  howevw  have 
been  got  from  many  parts  of  Afnca,  as  also 
from  tbeSonth  andEast  of  AAin^and  theirSan- 
Bcrit,  Ethiopian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Fendan 
names,  Kapi,  Oeph,  Koph,  Kephos  or  Kepoe, 
Keibi  and  Knbbi,  are  identical  and  show 
that  the  apes  may  have  been  brought  from 
any  of  tixoee  r^ions — the  Singhalese,  Tamil 
and  Telugn  names  Eaki,  Korangn  and  Kothi 
are  less  similar.  Had  the  Hebrew  ships  Tint* 
ed  the  isles  in  the  Malay  peniDsnla,  Somatza, 
Java  or  Borneo,  they  would  have  known  of 
the  Simia  satyraSfthe  Orang  utao  of  Malacca, 
and  Sumatra,  the  Mia  of  Borneo  or  have 
seen  the  Siamanga  syndactyla,  the  long  arms 
of  which  measure  five  feet  six  inches  across 
in  an  adult  about  three  feet  high.  Mr. 
Bossell  Wallace  has  given  the  names  for 
monkey  in  33  languages  of  the  Kasteni 
Archipelago  none  of  which  hare  any  leeem- 
blance  to  the  Kapi,  Kubbi  or  Koph  of 
tbe  Sanscrit,  Egyptian  and  Hebrew,  hot  one 
of  them  the  Kurango  of  BalanghitMa  in  N. 
Celebes,  ia  almost  identi<»i  mitii  the  Tamil 
Koranga.    The  names  are, 

Aruka  of  Morella  of  Amboyna. 
Babab,  of  Sangiiir,  Siau. 
Budess,  Javanese. 

Bofaen,  of  Menado  and  Balanghitam 
N.  Celebes. 

Dare  of  Bonton  and  Salayer  of  S.  Celebes. 

Kess  of  Amblaw,  and  of  Cajeli,  Wajapo 
"and  Massaratty  in  Boom  and  Batomerah. 

Kessi  of  Cajeli. 

Kesi  of  Camariau  and  Telnti  in  Ceram. 
Kurango  of  Bolangbutam  in  N.  Celebes 
Lebi  of  Matabello. 
Lek  of  Teor  and  Gah  in  Ceram. 
Luka  and  Lokar  of  Teluti,  Ahtiago  and 
Tobo  of  Ceraui. 

Meirara  of  tbeAIfnro  of  Ahtiago  In  Ceram. 
Mia  of  the  Sola  lalds.  Tidore  and  Galdaof 
Gilolo. 

Mondo  of  the  Bajn. 
Miunyeet,  Malay. 

NokofGani  of  Gilolo.  i 
Hoke  of  Bonton  of  Celebes. 
Bna  <tf  Larike  and  Saparna. 
Sia  of  Liang  in  Ambc^a. 
Yakiss  of  Wahai  in  Ceram. 
Apes,  monkeys  and  baboons  are  arranged 
by  naturalists  under  the  family  Simiada 
tbose  in  the  8.  and  S.  <^  Asia  maj  bs 
thofl  shown ; 

Order  Pbhutis. 

Font.    Smuus,  Monkeys. 

Qaadrnmaaa.  I  CaUnliiBV,  GtagW 

Heopitiwci,  wm  fftmn.    |  ^  i 
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Silb-fam.    Simians,  Apes. 
Troglodytes  niger,  Chimpanzee,  Afrioa. 
TroglodTtos  gorilla,  Cbrilla,  Africa. 
Simia  satyroa,  Orang-otaa  of  Borneo. 
Simia  morio,  Oransf-ntan  of  Samatra. 
Sianianga  Bjndactjla,  i£a^Ie«,  Taraaaerin], 
Samatra. 

Sub-fam.  BylobatiiuB,  Gibbons  of  Indo- 
Cbtnese  coantriea  and  Malajaua. 

Hybbates  hoolook,  Hoolook  of  Assam, 
Cachar,  Kbafisia,  and  Sylhet. 

Hylobates  lar.  Gibbon  of  Tenasaerim. 

Hylobates  agitis,  (Hbbon  of  Malay  penin- 
sula.  Others  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

Monkays. 

Presbytis  TlUger. 

Semnopithecna,  P.  Cavivr. 
Hanamau,  H.  [  Langor,  H. 

Presbytis  entella». 

Simia,  Dvfrmi.  F.  anobiaefl^  SU. 
liangnr,                   H.    Makar,  Hahr. 

Hanuman,                  H.    Uaaya,  Can. 

Wanar,  Mahb.  Bengal  Larjfnr,  Ekg. 
Common  in  Benpnl  and  Central  India. 

Presbytia  schistacens,  Sodgs.  Hots/. 
Himalayan  Lanptr,  Eiio.  j  Langnr, 


Htwd. 
Lbpch. 


Kabnp,  Bhot.  j  Kamba  Sntn, 

Occurs  tbronghont  the  Himalaya. 

Presbytia  priamns.  Ell.,  Bly.,  Hortf. 
Madras  lAng:nr,      Emo.  |  Oandangi,  TiL. 
Inhabits  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  pemnsnla 
and  the  north  of  Ceylon. 

Presbytia  Johnii,  Jerdon., 


^mia  Johnii,        Fuher.  |  S.  Johoii,  var.  of  VarH«. 
Senmo^theeits     Dnna- 1  S.  Oncnllatai.    It.  Geoff. 
mterii,  Sekku.  \  8.  Hypoleooos,  SL  Hor^. 

The  Malabar  Lang^r,  ot  TravHicore, 
Cochin,  Malabsf  and  ^uth  Canara. 

Presbytis  jobafrns,  Jerdon. 

SemaopitheoaB  Johnii,  Wagntr,  Blyth,  ifartin. 

The  Neilifherry  Langnr,  of  Neilgherries, 
Anamally,  Pnlney  and  Wynaad,  not  below 
2,600  and  8,000  feet. 

Presbytis  pileatns,  Blyih.,  Sylhet,  Cachar, 
Chitti^ng. 

Presbytis  barbei,  Bhf(K,t  interior  ofTip- 
perah  Hills. 

Presbytis  obscnras,  Eeid.^  Mei^i. 

Presbytia  phayrei,  Bh/th.^  Arakan. 

Presbytis  albo-cinerens,  Malay  Peninsnla. 

Presbytes  cephaloptems,  Blyik.  Ceylon. 

Preebytes  nrsinns,  Blyth.,  Ceylon. 

8emnopithecns  manros,  Sehr.  Tenasserim  ? 
Java. 

Semnopithecus  pyrrhns,  Horsf.,  Java. 
Semnopithecas  femoralis^  Soraf.,  Snmatra. 
Semnopitheoaa  flavimanas,  It.  Qeoff.,  Su- 
matra. 

Semnopithecus  cristatna,  Saffiea,  Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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8ub-fam.   Fapiouinas,  Baboons. 

The  tme  baboons  of  Africa  and  monkey- 
like  baboons  of  India. 

Iniias  sileniiB,  Jerdon.  Tjion-monkey. 
Simialeonina,  Linn,Shavi.  \  Sileaas  Teter,  Oroy.BIy. 


Brno. 
Hind. 


NeUa-muithit 


Nil -bandar, 
Siab-bondar, 

W.  Ghats,  Cochin,  Travancore. 

Inans  rhesns,  Jerdon. 


Horu 


Innns  erytlirssaa,  ScAreb. 


Fitbex  oinops,  Hodg.'Bort. 

B(. 

Harcnt-banor,  Lbf. 
Bannr,  „ 
SaliD,  M 


Benpral  monkey,  Eng. 

Bandar,  Hind. 

MorkoC,  Beng. 

Piya,  Bhot. 

Inhabits  nearly  all  India. 

Innns  pelops,  Jerdon. 
Hacacns  aaaambDsig,  McLelland,  Rorxf.  Blyth. 
The  Hill-monkdy,  high  np  on  Mossooria 
Hills. 

Inuus  Sikkamensis,  Je^'don. 

Macaoaa  Sikamengia,  Hodgson. 
Innas  nemestrinas,  Jerdon.  Tenasserim 
Malayana. 

Intius  leoninus,  Blyfh.  Arakan. 
Inuus  arctoides.  Is.  Qeoffroy.  Arakan. 
Qen.    MacMcns  radiatns,  Jfrdon. 
Simla  lintca.  Linn.  tJli.  Bly.  Horsf. 

Wannr,  Uabr.  of  STKBt. 
Kerda,  tUaa.  of  OHAim. 
Koti,  Tbl. 
Yella  Manthi,  Tam. 


Mnnf^,  Can. 

Httdras  monkey,  Enq. 

Bandar,  Hind. 

Ufikadu,  Mahb. 

All  oror  Sonthem  India. 
Macaons  piteatns,  Shaw,  of  Ceylon. 
Maoacns  carbonarius,  f  .  Cuvier^  Burmah. 
Macacos  (^omolgnS}  £mn.,  of  Burmah. 
Macaons  nemestrinns,  Linn.t  Malay  Penin- 
snla io  Borneo. 
Maoacns  assamensis,  ifcCl.,  Assam. 
Sileuas  voter,  Z^tnn.,  Ceylon.,  S.  India. 

170  species  of  mammalia  are  known  to 
inhabit  Indo-Malaya.  Of  these,  are  24  of  the 
qnadrumaiia  or  monkey  tribe,  10  of  which  oc- 
car  in  the  Malay  peninsnla,  11  of  them  in  Sn- 
matra,  9  ia  Java  and  1 3  in  Borneo.  The  Orang 
ntan  are  found  only  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
The  Siamang,  next  to  them  in  siae,  in  Malacca 
and  Sumatra,  and  the  long-nosed  monkey 
only  in  Borneo.  The  gibbons  or  long-umra 
apes  and  monkeys  and  the  lemur  like  ani- 
mals, Nycticebus,  Tarsins,  and  Galeopith^ 
cas,  are  found  in  all  the  islands.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Ornng-ntan,  the  Siamang, 
the  Tarsins  spectrnm  and  the  Galeopithecns, 
all  the  Malayan  genera  of  qnadrnmana,  are 
represented  in  India  by  closely  allied  spe- 
cies. In  the  Indo'Malay  region  are  33 
Oarnivora,  8  of  which,  a  tiger,  leopard,  civet, 
tiger-cat  and  otter  are  fonnd  in  lod^  and 
Malacca  and  20  in  the  MaUnm  .4«inftn  :  13 
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bare  representatives  id  India,  of  closely  alllecl 
apecies.  The  Malacca  glutton,  Helictiit  orien- 
talis,  haa  the  H.  Nepalenais  in  the  Himalaya. 
There  are  22  hoofed  animals  in  Indo-Malaya, 
BOTen  of  which  are  found  in  India  and 
Barmah.  The  Bos  soadaicaa  ia  found  in 
Baraiafa,  Biam,  Java  and  Borneo.  Theire 
is  a  goat-like  animal  in  Samatra  ;  the  two 
horned  and  the  long  horned  rhinooeroa  ooear 
in  Barmah,  Samatra  and  Java,  and  the 
elephant  of  Indiaf'  is  fonnd  in  Malacca, 
Samatra  and  Bor/ieo.  There  are  abont  50 
bats,  of  which  ni/der  a  fourch  part  occur  in 
India  ;  34  rodents  (squirrels,  rats,  &c.)  of 
which  6  or  8  are  Indian,  and  10  Itieectivora, 
9  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Malay  regions. 
The  Tnpaia,  iuseet>eateTS,  closely  resemble 
sqnimls,  are  almost  confined  to  the  M^ay 
islandst  as  also  are  Ptiloceros  Lowii  of 
Po  -neo  and  Gymnnros  Bafflesii.  In  Timor, 
''there  are  15  bats,  and  7  land  mam- 
mals ;  amongst  them      MaoaooB  cyoomol- 

Sis,  the  c<mimon  monkey  of  all  the  Indo- 
alay  inland:  Paxadoxnras  feaoiatas,  a  civet 
cat)  found  over  much  of  the  Arcfaip^^^. 

The  monkey,  it  is  ofl^en  asserted  manifests 
affection  and  sympathy  in  ways  almost 
human,  v.,  a  writer  in  tiie  Tijnea  of  India 
of  25th  Angust  lS6d,  mentions  that  he  once 
beard  a  number  of  monkeys  making  much 
noise  and  he  sent  a  Bhil  to  ascertaia  the 
cause.  The  Bhil  returned  and  mentioned 
that  a  female  of  the  herd  was  carrying  about 
a  dead  young  one  in  her  arms,  and*  the  rest 
were  making  a  noise  in  consequence.  Hio- 
dos  believe  that,  except  when  killed  man 
or  beaat^  the  monkey  never  dies.  Uylobates, 
the  *  wa-wa*  or  long-anned  ape,  is  the  most 
beanfcifnl  of  all  the  monkey  tribe.  The  far 
of  this  gentle  littte  animal  is  grey,  its  face, 
bands,  and  feet,  are  jet  black,  in  featmres  it 
more  resemblep  those  of  the  human  race  than 
the  oraug  utang.  Hylobates  hoolook,  the 
Holock  is  the  Simia  hoolook,  Harlan; 
H.  seyrites  and  H.  coromandelus,  Ogilby  ;  H. 
houloch,  Lesson,  is  a  native  of  Assam.  Hylo- 
bates lar,  the  O-ibbon  ;  Homo  lar,  Linnceus ; 
Simia  longimana,  Schrebsr ;  S.  atbimana 
Vigors  aoASorsJield;  and  Le  Grand  Gibbon  of 
Buffon ;  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  where  it  is 
known  as  Uie  white  handed  Gibbon.  The 
Gontrast  which  this  anim^  ^SSea  with  H. 
hoolook,  ia  very  remarkable.  The  body  is 
proportionally  mach  shorter ;  and  it  is  quite 
inoapable  of  walking  in  the  ereot  attitude 
oommonly  assnmed  by  H.  boolock,  always 
cre^ing  forward  when  on  the  gioaud  ia  a 
crouching  position. 

Hylolmtes  leuoiseus,  the  silvoy  gibbon, 
or  Wow-Wow,  Simia  leaoisca,  iScftre&er, 
Attdsh.  is  native  of  Malacca. 
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Notwithstanding  the  unequalled  agilitj  of 
themonkey,itfallBaprey,and  not  unfreqnent- 
ly,to  the  leopard  The  latter.on  approaching  a 
ti-ee  on  which  a  troop  of  monkeys  hare  taken 
shelter,  canses  an  instant,  nnd  fearful  excite- 
ment, which  they  manifest  1^  load  and 
oontinned  screams  and  iuoessant  restless 
iMps  from  branch  to  branch.  Tbe  leo- 
p*rd  meanwhile  w&lks  round  and  round 
the  tree,  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon 
his  victims,  till  at  last  exbansted  by  ter- 
ror, and  prostrated  by  vain  exertions  to  es- 
cape, one  or  more  fall  a  prey  to  his  voracity. 

The  Chioese  are  skilfal  in  teaching 
the  smaller  kinds  of  monkeys  various 
tricks  and  persons  carrying  them  around  the 
country  to  entertain  the  populace  with  their 
antics  are  often  met.  Mr.  Breton  gives  one 
picture  of  their  adroitness  and  useFnlness  in 
picking  tea  in  Shantung  from  plants  growing 
on  otherwise  ioacoessibte  acclivities  which  if 
not  miKreprasented  rests  on  doubtful  aatliori- 
ty.  One  of  the  most  remarlnble  of  the  mon- 
key tribe  is  tbe  "dono"  or  Cochia-Chinese 
monkey  (Simia  nemeus)  which  is  said  to  co- 
car  also  in  Kwangsi.  It  is  a  large  species  i4 
great  rarity,  and  remarkable  for  the  varie^ 
of  colors,  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Itfi  body 
is  about  two  feet  long  and  wiien  standing  in 
an  npright  position  its  height  is  conidaer- 
ably  gi-eater.  The  face  is  of  an  orange  oolor 
and  flattened  in  its  form.  A  dark  band  runs 
across  the  front  of  the  forehead  and  the  sides 
of  the  countenance  aro  bounded  by  long 
spreading  yellowish  tafts  of  hair.  The  body 
and  upper  parts  of  tbe  forearms  are  brownish 
grey,  i^e  lower  portions  of  the  arms  frt>m 
Uie  ^bowa  to  the  writts  bung  whito,itB  hands 
and  thighs  are  black  and  tiie  legs  of  a  twight 
red  colour,  while  the  tail  and  large  triaI^(a• 
lar  spot  above  it  are  pure  white.  Snch  a 
creature  matches  well  for  its  grotesque  and 
variegated  appesrance  with  the  mandarin 
duck  and  gold  fish  also  peculiar  to  Cbina. 
Mr,  Earl  mentions  that  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, .  he  saw  numbers  of  large  black 
apefs  called  luton,  crowd  the  trees  near  the 
anchorage,  abont  the  time  of  low  water,  tut 
the  purpose  of  oatobing  crabs  and  craw-fish 
which  form  their  principal  food.  The  natives 
assert  that  they  pat  their  long  tails  into  the 
holes  iuhabtted  by  the  orabs,  polling  them 
out  when  the  latter  bite.  They  also  aoasrt 
that  the  monkey's  tails  Are  sometimes  held 
fast  and  the  animal  oonseqaently  drowned 
when  the  tide  rises. 

Tbe  monkeys  of  Malacca  are  very  beauti- 
ful, having  yellow  hair,  with  a  black  ring 
ronnd  the  neck.  They  are  the  most  docile 
and  intelligent  of  all  the  diffwent  species  oS 
tbe  Simia :  two  of  tJien  on  board  the 
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Hope,  with  Rgile  gambols,  and  Inghljr 
ootiuo,thoii(ph  sometimes  niischleToaaprauka, 
enltTened  many  »  heavy  hour  in  the  coarse  of 
the  voyage.  The  SinglwIeBe  hare  the  impres- 
sion that  the  remains  of  a  monkey  are  never 
to  be  fband  in  the  forest ;  a  belief  which  they 
have  embodied  in  the  proverb  that  "  he  who 
has  seen  a  white  orow,the  nest  of  a  paddi  bird, 
a  straight  ooooanut  tree,  or  a  dead  monkey, 
is  certain  to  hve  for  ever."  This  piece  of 
fulk  lore.bas  evidently  reached  Ceylon  from 
India^  where  it  ia  believed  that  persons 
dwelling  on  the  spot  where  a  Hannman  mon- 
key, Fresbytiii  entellap,  has  been  killed, 
will  die,  that  even  its  bones  are  nnlucky  and 
that  no  honse  erected  where  they  are  hid 
nnder  ground  can  prosper.  A.  white  monkey 
taken  between  Ambeasasse  and  Komegalle, 
where  tbey  are  said  to  be  numerous,  was 
brought  to  Colombo.  £xcept  in  colour, 
it  had  all  the  oharaoteristics  of  Prosbytis 
oepbalopteras.So  striking  was  its  whiteness 
that  it  might  have  been  conjeotured  to  be 
an  albino,  bat  for  the  otrcomstance  that  its 
eyes  and  face  were  black.  White  mnnkeys 
have  been  seen  near  the  BidigaUa  Wibara, 
in  Seven  Korles  and  also  at  Tangalle. 

Monkeys  appear  to  frequent  regions 
exceeding  J  1,000  feet  in  height,  the  Presbytis 
Bchistaoeus,  Sodgt,  on  aKcending  bii?her 
than  others.  These  monkeys,  called  "  Lan~ 
gar"  by  the  natives,  have  been  frequently 
seen,  more  especially  in  Qarhwal  and  Simla, 
at  the  beight  of  11,000  feet,  'leaping  and 

gaying  atwut  at  this  elevi^ion,'  as  Captain 
ntton  says,  "while  the  fiivtrees  among 
which  they  sported,  were  loaded  with  snow- 
wreaths.  The  Macacos  rhesna,  Attdeh.  is 
met  with  as  well  in  India  (particularly  in 
Bengal  and  Assam)  as  in  the  Himalaya, 
where  it  freqaents  heights  of  about  H,000 
feet.  Turner  mentions  having  seen  a  large 
troop  of  tiiese  animals  in  Bhutan,  which 
are  in  Ceylon  held  in  great  veneration,  bnt 
in  Western  Tibef^  and  farther  to  the  north, 
no  numkeya  have  yet  boen  found. 

Cynojttteoiui  nigreaoenS}  is  the  Uack  ba- 
boon monkey  of  C>tlebe8. 

Bats,  monkeys,  and  squirrels  commit  great 
depredations  in  fruit  time :  they  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  digest  but 
evacuate  the  boans  whole. — EUiot;  Horsf. 
Jerdon,  Low*m  Sarawak,  p.  80.  TVilliama' 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  247.  Earl,  p.  116  to  117, 
Waihen'i  Voyage  p.  164.  Ten  nent  Skete. 
Nat.  Hist.  p.  11-8  81.    See  Simiadss. 

MONKEY  BREAD  TREE.  Adansonia 
digitata  Linn. 

MONEBT  FLOWEB.  The  genera  Dip. 
lions  aud  Mimnliu. 
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MONKSHOOD.— Ehg.  Aconitam  napd- 

Ins. 

MON-LAU,-  See  India. 
MONNESS^S,— See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
MONNIEBA  BROWNEI,  Per*.  Syn.  of 
Herpestes  monniera,  H.  B.  and  Kvnih. 

UONNIEEIA  GDNEIKOLIA,  Mich,Sjn. 
of  HerpMtes  monniera  H.  B.  and  Kufik. 

MONOCANTHUS  a  genns  of  the  Fam 
Balistides  comprising  1  Erjtbrodon;  IS 
BaliKtes;  8  MonucanthnH  ;  4  Alenteres. 

MONOCEKA  GRIFFITHIL— In  the 
southern  provinces  of  TenaKserim,  bears 
flowers  similar  to  the  Etoeocarpus.  — Jtfason. 

MONOGrAMY,  amongst  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham 
tnonogamy  was  recognized  as  the  only  legi- 
timate state  of  things,  the  elevated  concep- 
tion of  marriage  presented  in  the  record  of 
the  creation,  testifies  to  a  most  profound 
sense  of  the  eaoredness  of  monogamy  as  the 
most  intimate  possible  union  of  two  persons. 
The  Canticle  is  a  song  of  wedded  love  and 
fidelity.  Polygamy  was  not  prohibited 
aniongst  the  Hebrews,  bat  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  tlie  horrible  Beraglio  onstoms 
depicted  in  Judges  and  instituted  by  David 
aud  Solomon  hs  regal.  Bun^en  Qod  in  His- 
tory, Vol.  i.  p.  177. — See  Semitic  i-aces. 

MONOLOPHUS  ELBGANS,  Wall, 
Kwnn-kndo,  BURM. 

MONOPOBANDRA  CORDIFOLIA.  A 
moderate  sized  tree  of  Amhagamowa  and 

SafirH(fam  districts  in  Cevlon,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3,000 'feet.— T/m.  En.  PI 
Zeyl.  i.  p.  39. 

MONOPORANDRA  BLEGANS.  A 
moderate  sized  tree  of  Saffrsgam  district  in 
Ceyion,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet. 
— 'i'Aw.  En.  PI  Zei/l.  i.  p.  39. 

M0NOP0BA.NDRA  LANCIFOLIA.  A 
small  tree  growing  in  Ceylon  at  Hellessee, 
in  the  Pasdonn  Corle,  at  no  great  elevation. 
—Tkw.  En.  PlZeyl  i.  p.  34. 

MONOTHEISM  is  the  primary  doctrine 
of  the  Vedas. 

MONSA-SI.T,  Behq.  Sheathed  sparge, 
Euphorbia  ligularia. 

MOKSON.    A  general  who  advanced 
against  Holkar  in  1804.bat  retreated  towards 
Agi'a,  deserted  by  his  Jeypore  allies. 
MONSOON. 

Etesian  windB,  Emq.  f    h-ot  a  year. 

In  Hindustan,  the  people  usually  arrange 
the  year  into  three  periods,  the  **  ohonmasa" 
or  ''Bork'ha"  which  is  the  rainy  season  of 
four  months  duration ;  after  which  ia  the 
"  Seeala"  or  "  Jaia''  or  "  Mohasa"  the  eold 
seaaon;    followed  by  pke  Dhop»>lMlA  or 
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K'hnrsa  or  Lot  season.  This  division  indi- 
cates generally,  the  coarse  of  \h.e  seaitons  in 
India,  though  in  one  locality,  the  rains  or 
the  hot  or  the  cold  sensons  may  be  somewhat 
more  proloaged  than  in  another.  The  mon- 
soons or  periodical  winds  are  known  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  indeed  generally 
thronghont  India,  by  the  name  of  the  south- 
west and  north-east  monsoon,  these  being 
their  direetions  at  sea. 

The  sonth-west  or  summer  monsoon,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  India,  is  a  sea  wind, 
and  is  therefore  loaded  with  vapour. 

In  Northern  India  the  rainy  season  com- 
nienceB  lator  than  in  the  peninsula,  becanse 
it  is  not  till  June  that  the  sun  actssafficieut- 
ly  energetically  on  the  Tibetan  monnt«ins 
and  the  plains  of  temperate  Asia  to  attract 
in  that  direction  the  full  force  of  the  mon- 
soon. This  wind,  after  passing  over  the 
^ains  of  Bengal,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Khasia  monnwns,  npnn  which,  aud  upon  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  it  discharges 
itself  in  heavy  rains  diminiehing  in  amount 
as  we  advance  westward,  with  the  increasing 
distance  from  the  sea.  At  Galcatta  the 
wind,  during  the  whole  of  the  monsoon, 
from  April  onwards,  blows  from  the  east  to 
south,  but  after  the  beginning  of  Angnst 
when  the  great  rain-fall  in  eastern  Bengtil 
has  considerably  lowered  the  temperature  of 
that  province,  (the  arid  plains  of  the  Pun- 
jab, however  remaining  excessively  heated) 
it  becomes  S.  S.  E.,  and  in  September  still 
more  easterly.  After  the  natumnal  equinor, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes 
intensely  cold,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent 
comparatively  cool,  while  the  southern 
hemisphere  gets  powerCuily  heated,  the 
monsoon  is  everywhere  a  land  wind,  except 
in  the  Malavan  peninsala  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Camatic.  From  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox  a  g^eat  part  of  India 
is  preternatu rally  hot,  but  from  October 
to  February  (inclusive)  it  is  comparatively 
cool,  and  at  the  same  time  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  Australia  become  pretematurally 
hot.  During  the  summer  months  therefore, 
or  the  hot  season  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
India,  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  to- 
wards the  north,  while  in  the  winter  or 
cold  season  it  blows  from  north  to  south. 
From  the  Temal  till  the  antnmiial  equinox, 
Ae  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India,  is  still 
howerer  great :  but  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox the  great  mass  the  Himalaya  becomes 
intensely  cold  and  the  plains  of  India  gene- 
rally become  cool  and  when  the  north-east 
monsoon  prevail,  it  is  every  where  a  land 
wind  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Gamatio  and 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula.   In  Malaya  it 
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blows  over  a  great  extent  of  sea,  and  ii 
therefore  very  rainy  bat  in  the  Camatie 
the  width  of  the  sea  is  not  great,  so  that 
the  rainfall,  though  well  marked,  is  lev, 
and  terminates  long  before  the  end  of  Uh 
monsoon,  probably  from  the  wind  aeqiUN 
ing  a  more  directly  southerly  dxreotioi, 
after  the  sun  has  reached  the  sontheru  tropie. 
The  amount  of  rain  varies  prodigiously  ig 
different  parts  of  India,  from  almost  none  ta 
six  hundred  inches,  but  the  rain-falt  affurdt 
no  direct  criterior.  of  the  faumidi^  of  Wf 
clinriate,  for  the  aimosphere  may  be  Ratnratc^ 
with  moisture  without  any  precipitatiot 
taking  place.  Thus,  while  in  Sikkiml° 
for  300  feet  is  the  proportion  for  the  elew 
tions  below  7,000  feet,  on  the  Nil^hiri  Hillf 
it  is  about  1  <=>  for  340  feet,  in  Khasia  1 « 
for  380  feet ;  and  elevations  of  Na^nr  ml 
Ambala  prodnce  no  perceptible  diminatioa  ai 
their  mean  temperature,  which  ia  aa  great  it 
that  which  would  normally  be  asuigned  t9 
them  were  they  at  the  level  of  the 

Monsoone  prevail  in  the  Indian  Oeeao,  \»i 
tween  Sumatra  aud  the  African  coaat.,  and  bi-' 
tween  3  S.  L.  to  the  Asiatic  coast  inclndiiq^ 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Onlf  of  Bengal,  up 
btitween  the  Inland  of  Madagascar  and  rnwrti, 
of  Africa.  They  are  distinguished 
N.  East  and  the  S.  West  mousoooa.  Bodp 
of  them  bring  raio,  and  that  from  the 
west  prevails  from  the  latter  part  of 
till  the  middle  of  September  and  is 
felt  on  the  west  coasts  of  India  and  Bn: 
and  northwards  towards  the  Himala; 
The  N.  East  monsoon  prevails  fro»  the 
die  of  October  till  the  middle  of  Decomi 
and  its  force  is  chiefly  fisit  on  the 
coast  of  the  penitiBuIa  of  India.  The 
tries  and  islands  of  South 
Asia  have,  thus,  a  wet  and  a  dry  sida 
S.  W.  monsoon  drops  much  of  its  n 
the  Weafern  Gbats  of  the  peninsula  oi 
and  moisture  brought  by  the  N.  £.  m< 
is  deposited  principally  on  the  ea«i 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  South  side 
island  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon  has  one 
nuous  shower  but  as  the  clouds  spend 
rain  on  the  central  mountains  the  North 
is  quite  drj.  In  the  N.  S.  monsoon 
ia  reversed. 

In  India  and  upon  its  seas  the  m< 
phenomena  afe  developed  on  the 
scales.    These  remarlnble  winds  blow 
all  that  expanse  of  northern  water  that 
between  Africa  and  the  Philippine  lali 
Throughout  this  vast  expanse  the 
that  are  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
as  the  N.  B.  trades,  are  here  called  V. 
monsoon,  because,  instead  of  blowing 
that  qubrterfor  twelve-mmtUUfMa 
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Bean,  they  blow  only  for  six.  Daring  the 
remaining  six  months  they  are  tamed  back, 
as  it  wure ;  for,  instead  of  blowing  towai-ds 
the  eqaator,they^bIow  away  from  it,  and  ins- 
tead of  N.R.  trades  we  have  S-W-monsooas. 

Tbe  S.  W.  mouHoons  commeoce  at  the 
north,  and  "  bnck  down,"or  work  tbeir  way 
towards  the  south.  Thus  they  set  iu  earlier  at 
Calcntta  than  they  do  at  Ceylon,  and  eailier 
in  Ceylon  than  they  do  at  tbe  eqnator.  The 
average  rate  of  trarel,  or  "  backing  down  to 
tibe  Bonth,"  as  seamen  express  it,  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  It  takes  the 
S.  W.  monsoons  six  or  eighi  weeks  to 
"  back  down*'  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  eqoator.  During  this  period  there  is  a 
sort  of  barometric  ridge  in  the  air  over  this 
region  which  we  may  call  the  monsoon 
wuTe.  In  this  time  it  passes  from  tbe  nor- 
thern to  tbe  southern  edge  of  the  monsoon 
belt,  and  as  it  rolls  along  in  its  ioTisible  bnt 
statelj  march,  the  air  beneath  its  pressure 
flows  ont  from  under  it  both  ways,  on  the 
polar  side  as  the  S.  Vf.  monaoun,  on  tbe 
equatorial   as  the   N.  E. 

As  the  Temal  equinox  approaches,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  play  upon  tbe 
steppes  and  deserte  of  Asia  with  power 
enough  to  rarify  tbe  air,  and  cause  an 
uprising  sufficient  to  produce  an  indrougbt 
thitherward  from  the  surrounding  region. 
The  air  th&t  is  now  about  to  set  off  to  the 
south  as  the  N.K.  monsoon  is  thus  arrested, 
tamed  back,  and  drawn  into  this  place  of 
low  barometer  as  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 
These  plains  berome  daily  more  and  more 
heated,  tbe  snn  more  and  more  powerfol, 
and  tile  ascending  oolnmns  more  azid  more 
active ;  the  arc  of  inmshing  air,  like  a  circle 
on  the  water,  is  winded,  and  thas  tbe  S.  W. 
monsoons,  "backing  down"  towards  the 
equator,  drive  the  N.  £1.  monsoons  from  the 
land,  replace  them,  and  gradually  extend 
themselves  oat  to  sea. 

The  S.  W.  moDRoon  commences  to  change 
at  Calcutta,in  22''34'  N.,in  Febniary,Hnd  ex- 
tends thenoeont  to  sea  at  tbe  rate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  a  day ;  yet  these  winds  do  not 
gather  -mponr  enough  for  tiia  rainy  season 
of  ChemPonjie,in  ]i^25°16,'  to  commence 
vcitb  nntil  tiie  middle  or  last  of  April, 
though  HxiB  station,  of  all  others  in  the  Ben- 
gal P^Tesidency,  seems  to  be  roost  favourably 
situated  for  wringing  tbe  clouds.  Selecting 
ftora  Colonel  Sykes's  report  of  the  raiu-faU 
of  India,  those  places  which  happen  to  be 
nearest  the  same  meridian,  and  about  2*°  of 
latitude  apart,  the  following  statement  is 
made,  with  the  view  bf  showing,  as  far  as 
snch  data  can  show,  tbe  time  at  which  the 
rainy  seMon  ocnnmeiioes  in   the  interiinr, 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  betwoen 
Calcattaand  the  equator  the  S.W.  monsonns 
are  the  prevailiug  winds  for  Beven  months, 
the  N.  E.  for  five.  Eaoh  monsooD,  like  the 
trade  winds  blows  from  a  highnr  to  a  lower 
barometer.  Taking  up  the  olew  from  this 
fact,  and  resorting  f^in  to  the  graphic  me- 
thod for  illostration,  we  ntaj  ascertain,  with 
considerable  accnracy,  not  only  the  relative 
strength  t-he  north-east  and  Bootb-weftt 
monsoous  of  the  sea,  bat  also  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  in  tlie  interior  of 
India  dnring  the  south-west  monsoon,  snp- 
posing  that  monsoon  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  mountain  range,  which  may  be  taken  at 
a  mean  to  be  alrant  the  parallel  of  30  ^ 
north. 

The  sonth-wBst  monsoons — coming  from 
the  sea,  carry  into  the  interior  rains  for  the 
great  water-shed  of  India.  They  bear  with 
them  an  immense  volume  of  rapnnr,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rivers,  and  confirmed  by  the 
rain-fall  of  Cherraponjie,  and  at  \2Q  other 
stations.  Oherraponjie  is  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  It  reaches  quite  np  to  the  cloud 
region,aad  receives  a  precipitation  of  537^  in- 
ches during  the  south-west  monsoon,  from 
May  to  Angnsb  inclnsire.  Col.  Sykes  re- 
ported to  the  British  AssociatioD,  at  its  meet- 
icg  in  1852,  the  rain-fall  at  these  127 
places,  which  are  between  the  pamllels  of 
20  ®  and  34  °  in  India.  According  to  this 
report,  the  southwest  monsoons  poar  down 
daring  the  three  sammer  months  upon  this 
water-shed  29|  inches  of  rain.  Tne  l«tent 
hent  that  in  liberated  daring  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  raponr  for  all  this  rain  expands 
the  air,  causing  it  to  boil  over,  flow  off,  and 
leave  a  low  barometer,  a  diminished  ahmos- 
pherio  preasnre  tfaroaghout  all  iha  region 
south  of  the  Himala^ 

There  is  only  one  north-west  monsoon 
found  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  north-east 
trade-wind  blows  in  the  China  Sea  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean;  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago the  west  monsoon  prevails,  and  when 
here  the  south-east  trade  wind  blows  as  the 
east  monsoon. 

In  the  Java  Sea,  during  the  month  of 
February,  the  west  monsoon  blows  strong, 
iJmosi  ooutinnally;  in  March  it  blows  inter- 
Inittingly  and  with  hard  squalls ;  but  in 
April  the  squalls  become  lesa  frequent  and 
less  severe.  Now  the  changing  commences ; 
all  afc  once  gusts  begin  to  spring  up  from 
the  east ;  thOT  are  often  followed  by  oalma. 
The  clouds  which- crowdtihemselTes  upon  the 
clear  sky  give  warning  of  the  combat  in  the 
upper  air  which  the  ourrents  there  are  about 
to  wage  witii  eaoh  other. 
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As  the  occasional  showem  wbicli  fall 
throughout  the  yesr  in  Britain  are  nn- 
known  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  the  first 
particulars  to  attend  to  in  examining-  their 
climate,  are  the  season  and  the  quantttj^ 
of  the  periodical  rains.  It  is  these 
which  regulate  husbandry,  and  on  which  in 
many  conntries  the  temperature  and  flacces^ 
ion  of  the  seasons  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  most  remMrkable  rainy  season,  ia  that 
called  in  India  the  sonth-weat  monsoon.  It 
extends  (fom  Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsnla, 
and  delugM  all  the  intermediate  oonntriea 
within  certain  lines  of  latitude,  for  fonr 
months  in  the  year.  In  the  sonth  of  India 
thiH  monsoon  commences  abont  the  begin- 
ning of  June  bnt  it  gets  lateras  we  advance 
toward  the  north.  Its  approach  ia  announ- 
ced by  vast  masses  of  clonds  that  rise  from 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  advance  towards  the 
north-east,  gathering  and  thickening  as  iiiej 
approach  the  land.  After  some  threatening 
days,  the  sky  assames  a  troubled  appearanre 
in  the  evenings  and  the  monsoon  in  general 
seta  in  dnring  the  night.  It  is  attended 
with  such  a  thunder-storm  as  aaai  acandy 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  aaea 
that  phenomeiion  in  a  temperate  cliniata. 
It  generally  begins  with  .  violent  blasts  of 
wind,  which  are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain. 
For  pome  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost 
without  intermission,  sometimes  it  oolj 
illnminates  the  sky,  and  shows  the  clonik 
near  the  horizon  ;  at  others  it  discovers  the 
distant  bills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  darknaes, 
when  in  an  instant  it  re^appears  in  vivid  and 
successive  flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest 
olyjects  in  all  the  brightDess  of  day.  Dnring 
all  this  time  the  disbmt  thnnder  oeases  to  roll 
and  is  only  silenoed  by  some  neuer  peal, 
whidi  bursts  on  the  ear  with  snob  a  Biiad«n 
and  tremendous  crash  as  can  soaroely  &il 
to  strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with  aw& 
At  length  the  thnnder  ceases  and  nothing  is 
heard  bnt  the  oontinned  pouring  of  the  run, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  rising  streams.  The 
next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle ;  the 
rain  still  descends  in  torrents,  and  scaroely 
allows  a  view  of  the  blackened  fielda  ;  the 
rivers  are  swollen  and  discoloured  and  sweep 
down  along  with  them  the  hedges,  the  hats, 
and  the  remains  of  the  cultiTatitm  which  waa 
carried  on,  dnring  the  dry  season  in  tbair 
beds.  This  lasts  for  some  days,  alter 
the  sky  olears,  and  discovers  the  fiwe  of  na- 
tnre  changed  as  if  by  eiushanhantt.^Befbre  the 
storm  the  fields  were  parohed  up,  and,exeept 
in  the  beds  of  tiie  rivers,  scarce  a  blade  of 
vegetation  was  to  be  been  ;  the  (deameas  of 
the  sky  was  not  inteiropted  by  a  mi^^ 
dond,  but  the  afcmosf^iMe  was .  loaded  with 
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Aaity  which  wss  Bufficient  to  render  distant 
objects  dim  as  in  a  mist  and  to  make  the 
Ban  appear  dnll  and  discoloaredi  till  it 
ftttaineid  a  ocnuidBreble  eleratioD  ;  a  parch- 
ing wind  blew  like  a  blast  from  a  furaaoe* 
and  heated  wood,  iron,  and  every  other  solid 
material,  even  in  the  shade ;  and  im- 
mediatoly  before  the  monsoon,  this  wiud 
had  been  aacceeiled  by  still  more  snitry 
ualms.  Bat,  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
Btorm  is  over,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  a  sndden  bat  Inznriant  verdure  ;  the 
rivers  are  fall  aud  tranqoil  ;  the  air  is  pare 
and  delicions  ;  aud  the  sky  is  varied  aod 
embellished  with  cloods.  llie  effect  of  the 
ohauge  is  visible  on  all  the  animiU  creation, 
and  can  only  bo  imagined  in  Eorope  by 
snppodtDg  the  depth  of  a  dreaty  wiuter  to 
atart  at  ouce  into  all  the  fnshness  and  hn\- 
liancy  of  spriag.  From  this  time  the  raio  falls 
at  intervals  for  aboat  a  month,  when  it  comes 
on  a^^in  with  great  violence,  and  in  July 
the  S.  W.  rains  are  at  their  height ;  daring  the 
third  roont^  they  rather  dimiaish,  bat  are 
still  heavy  ;  and  in  September  they  gradu- 
ally abate,  and  are  often  entirely  suspended, 
till  near  the  end  of  tbe  month  ;  when  they 
depart  amidst  thunders  and  tempests  as  they 
oame.Soch  is  the  S.W.mousoooio  the  greater 
part  of  Iudia.It  is  not,  however,withoat  some 
diversity,  the  prineipal  feature  of  which  is 
^e  delay  in  its  oommeuoement,  and 
diminnlion  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  it 
vecedea  from  the  No  iraoe  of  it  can 

be  perceived  at  Oandahar.  The  norfch-eaet 
of  A^hanistan,  although  much  fnrtbw  from 
the  sea  than  Candahar,  is  snbjeot  to  theS.W. 
monsoon,  and  what  is  eqaally  extraordinary 
receives  it  from  the  east.  These  anomalies 
may  perhaps  be  acconcted  for  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  olonds  are  formed  by  the  vapoars  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  iuid  are  driven  over  the 
land  by  a  wind  from  the  sonth-west.  Moat 
part  of  the  tract  in  which  tbe  kingdom  of 
Cabal  lies,  ia  to  leeward  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  aud  reomvee  only  tbe  vapours  of 
the  narrow  aea,'  between  its  aontheru 
shores  and  the  latter  country,  which  are 
but  of  nmUl  extent,  and  are  exhausted 
in  the  immediate  neigbbouxbood  of  the 
ooflst.  India  lying  farther  east,  and  be- 
yond the  shelter  of  Afirioa,  the  S.W.  monsoon 
spreads  over  it  witbont  any  obstruction.  It 
is  naturally  most  heavy  near  the  soa  from 
which  it  draws  its  supplies,  and  is  exhausted 
after  it  has  past  over  a  purest  extent  of  land. 
For  this  reason,  tbe  rains  are  more  or  less 
plentiful  in  each  oonntry,  according  to  its 
diatanoe  from  the  eea,  except  in  those  near 
'  hif^  moantuns^  which  axmt  the  clooda,  and 
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tvoonre  a  larger  supply  of  rain  for  the  neigh- 
houriug  traots,than  would  have  fallen  to  their 
share,  if  ike  passage  of  tbe  clouds  had  been 
nnobsti-noted.  The  obstacle  presented  to  the 
douds  aud  winds  by  the  monntains  haa 
another  effect  of  no  small  importance.  The 
Bonth-wertt  monsoon  blows  over  the  ocean  in 
its  natural  direction,  and  though  it  may  expe- 
rience some  diversities  after  it  reaches  the 
land,its  general  course  over  India  may  still  be 
said  to  be  towards  the  north-east  till  it  is  ex- 
hausted ou  tbe  western  and  central  parts  of 
tbe  peninsula. The  provinces  in  the  northeast 
receive  the  S.  W.  monsoou  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  the  wind  which  brings  tbe  fains  to  that 
part  of  the  continent,  originally  blows  from 
tlie  sonth-wesb,  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  tQl 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  th<ne  which 
join  them  from  the  south,  stop  its  progress, 
and  compel  it  to  fbllow  their  course  towards 
the  north-west  The  prevailing  wind  there- 
fore,in  tbe  region  south-west  of  theHimalaya, 
is  from  tbe  south-east,  and  it  is  from  that 
qni^ter  that  the  provinces  in  Bengal  receive 
their  rains.  Bat  when  the  wind  has  reached 
so  far  to  the  north-west  as  to  meet  with  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  it  is  again  opposed  by  that 
mountain,  and  tamed  off  along  its  face  to- 
wards the  west,  till  it  meets  the  prcgectiou  of 
Hindoo  Coosh  and  the  Soliman  ran^ which 
prevent  its  further  progress  in  that  direction, 
or  at  least  compel  its  clouds  to  part  with 
the  moisture  with  which  it  was  loaded.  The 
effect  of  tbe  mountains  in  stopping  the  clouds 
bume  by  this  wind  is  different  in  different 
places.  Near  the  sea,  where  the  olonds  are 
still  in  a  deep  mass,  part  is  discharged  on  tbe 
bills  and  the  oonnti-y  beueath  them,  aud  part 
passes  np  to  the  north-west ;  but  part  makes 
its  way  over  the  first  hills,  and  produces  the 
rains  in  Tibet  In  the  latitude  of  Cashmere, 
whei-e  tbe  olonds  are  considerably  oxhauated, 
this  last  division  is  little  perceived;  the  south- 
ern &ce  of  the  hilts  and  the  cosntry  still 
farther  south  is  watered ;  and  a  part  of  the 
clouds  continue  their  progress  to  Afghanis- 
tan ;  but  few  make  their  way  over  the 
mountains  or  reach  the  valley  of  Caafamere. 
The  duuds  which  pass  on  to  Afghanistan 
are  exhaastud  as  they  go  ^  the  rains  becwne 
weaker  and  weaker,  aud  at  last  an  merely 
snffieient  to  water  the  mountaios  without 
much  affecting  the  plains  at  their  ibase. 
The  above  observations  will  explain,  or  at 
least  connect,  the  following  &ctB  connected 
with  British  ludia.  Tbe  soath-  west  mon- 
soou commences  on  the  Malabar  coast 
in  May,  and  is  there  very  violent  i  it  is 
later  and  more  moderate  in  Mysore ;  and 
the  Coromaiidel  coast,  covered  by  the  monn- 
tatnooB  countries  <ri  its 
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empt  from  it  or  onlj  receives  it  in  the  form  of 
small  showers.  Farther  north,  the  monsoon 
Begins  earlj  in  Jane,  and  loses  a  good  deal 
bf  its  violence,  except  in  the  placed  iafinenc- 
ed  by  Ohe  Deighbonrhood  of  the  moantaine 
or  the  sea,  where  the  fall  of  water  is  very 
eonsiderable.  About  Delhi,  it  does  not  begin 
till  the  end  of  Jane,  uid  the  fall  of  rain  is 
l^atly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  at  Galontta 
or  Bombay.  In  the  nortb  of  the  Fanjab, 
near  the  nilla  ib  exceeds  that  of  Delhi  ,*  bat 
in  the  south  of  the  Ponjab,  distant  both 
from  the  sea  and  the  hills,  very  little  rain 
falls.  The  countries  under  the  hills  of  Cash- 
mere, and  those  under  Hindoo  Coosh  viz. 
fukhlee,  Booner,  and  Swat,  have  all  thoir 
share  of  the  rains  ',  bat  these  diminish  as  we 
ffo  west/  and  at  Swat  are  i-edoced  to  a 
month  of  clouds,  with  ocoasional  showers. 
In  the  same  month,  the  ond  of  Jiriy  and 
beginning  of  August,  the  monsoon  appears 
in  some  clouds  and  showera  at  Pesha- 
war,  and  in  the  Bnngnsh  and  Ehuituk 
countries.  It  is  still  less  felt  in  tlie 
valley  of  the  Cabul  river,  where  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  Lughmaun ;  bnt  in  Bajour 
and  Ponjcora,  under  the  southern  project.i6n, 
in  the  part  of  the  Kafir  country,  which  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  some  projection, 
and  in  Teera,  situat*d  in  the  angle  formed 
by  Tukht-i-SoKmau  and  ito  eastern  branches, 
iiie  south-west  monsoon  is  h^vy,  and  forms 
the  principal  rains  of  the  year.  There  is 
run  in  this  season  in  the  country  of  the 
Janjee  and  Toree,  which  probably  is 
brought  from  the  north  by  eddy  winds :  bnt 
whether  that  which  fKlls  in  Bannoo  and  the 
neighhonring  c»mntries  is  to  be  escribed  to 
this  cause  or  to  the  regular  monsoon 
ftom  the  southwest  is  uooertain.The  regular 
monsoon  is  felt  as  far  west  as  the  utmost 
boundary  of  Mekran ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
fix  its  limits  on  the  north-west  with  precision, 
beyond  aline  drawn  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  table  land  of  KelaB  and  the  northern 

g'  irts  of  Sboranbut,  of  Piaheen,  and  of 
hobe  to  the  source  of  the  Koorum  ;  it  falls, 
however,  in  very  different  quantities  in  the 
various  coantries  south-east  of  that  Iroe. 
The  clouds  pass  with  little  obstruction  over 
Iiower  Sind,  bnt  rain  more  plentifully  in 
Upper  Srnd  and  Domann,  whore  these  rains, 
though  not  heavy,  are  the  prindpal  ones  in 
the  ywc.  On  the  sea  coast  of  Iau  «id 
Uekran,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  ar- 
rested by  the  mountains^  and  the  monsoon 
resembles  tbat  of  India.  In  Sewestan  the 
monsoon  is  probably  the  same  as  in  Upp«- 
Sind  and  Domaun ;  in  Boree  it  is  only  about 
a  month  of  cloudy  and  showery  weather ; 
it  is  probably  leas  in  Zhobe;  and  in  the 
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otlier  oonniries  within  the  tine  it  only  ap- 
pears in  showera,  more  {N*ecarious  as  we 
advance  toward  the  north. 

The  second  rain  of  Aighanistan  to  be 
noticed,  is  that  which  falls  in  winter  and 
which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  Bno>w,  ao* 
oording  to  the  t«mperatnre  of  the  place ;  it  ex- 
tendn  over  all  the  countries  west  of  thBlndas 
as  far  as  the  H6lle8pont,and  is  oFmnch  grwtet 
importance  to  husbandry  than  t,he  sontii- 
west  monsoon,  except  in  the  few  distariets 
already  specified  ;  it  is  indeed  the  most  coz- 
siderable  raiuy  season  in  all  the  conntries 
except  those  induded  in  India;  it  even 
appears  in  India  but  only  lasts  for  two  or 
three  days  about  Christmas  and  though  of 
some  importance  to  the  caltivation  cannot 
always  be  relied  on.  Whore  it  &U8  in  the 
form  of  snow,  it  is  the  most  important  to 
agriculture,  bnt  where  it  fallsas  rain  it  is  less 
80  than  tbat  of  the  spring ;  the  inferiori^ 
of  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  more  than 
compensated  by  the  opportaneness  of  its  fall. 

The  spring  rain  of  Afghanistan  generally 
falls  at  different  times  during  a  period  exten- 
ded in  some  places  to  a  fortnight  and  in 
others  to  a  month;  it  extends  over  Afghanis* 
tan,  Tnrkistan.  In  most  parts  of  India, 
some  showers  fall  at  the  same  season, 
and  delay  the  approach  of  the  hot  winds  but 
have  little  effeofe  on  the  cultivation.  Id 
other  ooantries  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  husbandry,  as  it  falls  at  the  time 
when  the  most  important  crop  is  beginningto 
appear  above  the  ground.  Both  this  and  the 
winter  rain  are  said  to  come  from  the  weat. 

The  climate  of  Afghanistan  vmriea  ex- 
tremely itt  different  parts  of  the  oonntcy. 
This  is  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
difference  of  latitude,  but  atill  more  to  the 
different  degrees  of  elevation  of  different 
tracts.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  also  materially  affects  the  climate; 
some  blow  over  snowy  moantains,  otfaerv  are 
heated  in  summer,  and  rendered  cold  in 
winter,  by  their  passage  over  deserts  and 
other  arid  tracts  of  great  extwt ; 
places  are  r^reshed  in  summer  by  bi 
from  moister  countries,  and  some  are  so  i 
rounded  with  hiUs  aa  to  be  inaoceaaihla  to 
any  wind  at  all. 

Tbe  sun's  rays  evaporate  ftoaa  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  water  oiough  to  feed  with  N.  K. 
rains,  the  western  shores  of  this  hay,  and 
the  ghauts  range  o£  moontains.  Tfaia  ranfce 
holds  the  relation  to  these  winds  Qiat  the 
Andes  of  Peru  hold  to  the  south-east  ttade- 
winds,  it  first  oools,  aod  then  rriievee  Amn 
of  moisture,  which  they  tnmblo  down  -on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  gbauta. 
The  aoiith<'TOt  nmuem  comas  fimia  the 
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MONTH. 


Sontliern  Ocemn  and  ia  loaded  with  TapjSOr.  j  MONTGOMERY,  a  distjrict  ia  the  Pun- 
It  pASBQs  OTei*  the  plains  of  BengiU,  and  i  jab,  prodaciug  gr^in  of  all  kiuds,  cottou, 
strikes^  on  the  Khasya  monntains  and  the  [  wool,  ghee,  hides,  tobaooo,  otyjee  and  camels, 
whole  liae  of  the  HimHlayardischarging  itself  |  The  chief  products  of  the  Rawalpindee  dis- 
in  hear;  raius.    From  April  till   August  it  triot  are  grain  of  all  kinds,   cotton,  wool,. 


blows  from  the  east  of  south,  iu  Augast  S. 
S.  E.  and  September  more  easterly  lowwing 
tUe  temperature  of  Bengal  and  of  the  north- 
«m  plains  though  the  plaius  of  the  Fanjab 
oontinaea  entesaively  heated. 

The  south-east  winds  from  the  IndUn 
Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  tiie  othor 
side  of  HindooBtan  (wliich  woald  be,  of 
oourse,  the  south-west  wind  and  south-west 
jdoubood),  afber  deluging  the  ghauts,  pro- 
ceed as  dry  winds  to  the  Himalaya,  in  cross- 
ing which  they  ar%  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  croesiog  the  ghauts.  Here  they 
drop  Some  of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of 
snow  and  rain,  aad  then  pass  over  into  the 
thirsty  lauds  Jbeyond  with  scarcely  enough 
rain  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud.  Thence, 
thoy  descend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  be- 
come counter- omrreuta  iu  the  general  ayatem 
•of  atmospheric  circulation^ 

At  the  close  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  JaVa 
«ud  the  Archipelago,  and  Ceylon  aiid  India 
send  out  Teesels  to  the  Red  Sea,  laden  with 
rice,  sogar,  indigo  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  the 
Persian  Gelf  sends  dates,  corn,  Sbiraz 
tobacco,  and  from  Africa  come  slaves,  osbiich 
featJiers,  cofiee,  musk,  gold,  dut,  drugs  and 
gums. 

The  S.  W.  monsoon,  raf^  throughout 
Coorg  from  June  to  November,  but  is  soar- 
«ely  felt  atFraserpet,one  of  tb«Coorg  towns, 
and  on  this  account  the  Enropeau  and 
Native  ofBeials  reside  there  dnring  the  wet 
season,  rotarnii^  to  Merciira  ao  aoou  as  the 
monsoon  ceaaea. 

The  N.  S.  monsoon  prevails  from  October 
to  April  ^ter  wlrieh  tiie  great  arid  plains  of 
Ceutral  Asia,  of  TRrtary,Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
lieeome  Iieated  up  and  draw  upon  them  the 
utniospheric  current  which  fonn  the  S.  W. 
monsoon.  —  AS. BUcmore,  Travels  p,  298, 
Maun/g  Physical  Qeography  fp.  37l!,  3B3. 
MphinstvHe's  Gaubul,  Vol.  ICkap,  Vp.  203. 
*Jmi  Edition  London  1810. 

MONT,  HiMD.    Nimft  qoaKsioides. 

MONTARAN  ISLANDS,  lying  off  tl»c 
noiib-east  part  of  Billiton,  consist  of  three 
straggliocr  g^npH. 

MONTESIDSIorHonfio  tribe.nortfa  ofthe 
•desert,  occupy  all  the  country  from  Kome 
to  Ardje,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
they  migrate  to  summer  and  winter  quarters. 

MONTKS  FARVATI.    Bee  Kali. 

M0NTB8  MABiTfil  of  Ptolemy,  the 
proseub  Nejd  ol  Arad. 


ghee,  opium  in  small  quantities,  soap,  jain 
of  hide,  oil,  blankets,  cotton  cloth,  sugar, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  potatoes. — Ann.  Ijid.Adm, 
Vol.  xii  109. 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Henry  Conyn^ham, 
Bart,  of  the  Indian  Council,  was  Secretary 
to  the  GoTernment,  and  Member  of  the . 
Council,  at  Madras,  served  in  many  high 
posts  with  credit.  He  is  the  ddest  son  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  O.  Montgomery,  Batk,  an 
officer  of  high  disttuotion  in  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  afterwards  Inspecting 
field  Officer  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  in 
the  county  of  Dontx^^l,  atid  sometime  M.  P. 
for  the  boroughs  of  Yarmouth  and  Saint, 
Miohal's.  He  was  bom  in  1803,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  title  in  1830.  He  mar-, 
marled  in  1826,  Leonora,  daughter  of  Gene- 
ral Figot  Sir  Heury  Mcmtgomery  was^ 
formerly  on  the  staff  in  Ireland,  and  repre-  . 
sentsabrauohof  the  family  of  the  £!an  of 
EgUuton  who  settled  two  or  three  centnrfas 
ego  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and,  by  sustain- 
ing the  English  interest  there,  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  in  Down,  Donegal,  Car- 
nianagli,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  On  the' 
transfer  of  the  Indian  empire  from  tlie  East 
India  Company  >to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  formation  of  an  Indian  Coun- 
cil Sir  Heury  Montgomery  was  ohosen  as 
one  of  the  Conncillers. 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Robert,  a  Bengal 
Civil  Servant,  who  distinguished  himself 
daring  the  Indian  revolt  of  1857  and  after- 
wards served  as  -Gommissioiier  (tf  the  Pun- 
jab ;  during  his  administration,  th^re  trere 
steady  and  progressive  measnies  of  improve- 
ment. 
MONTH. 

Shahr, 
Tingaln, 

Hahaina, 
Meiie, 
Hemsis, 

in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  the  races 
ocunpying  the  various  countries  divide  the 
year  into  montji'i,  but  jome  reckon  by  the 
lunar  periods  and  some  by  the  solar  changes. 
The  Hindus  further  divide  the  month  into 
twe  portions  called  pukh,  or  fortuvghts.  The 
first  is  termed  badi,  reckoning  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th,  which  day  of  partition  is  called 
ATiliavns,  answering  to  the  ides  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  andhdd  by  the  liindne,  as  it  was  by 
the  Jews  in  great  sauciity.  Tlio  last  division 
in  termed  Sudi,  fuid  they  rcoommuuco  witk 


An. 

Hah, 

Masa, 

Pns. 

Ca.1 

Mob, 

Sp. 

HlM>. 

Masntn, 

Tau. 

It. 

Nella, 

Tkl. 

Mah ;  ShaUr, 

TUKK. 
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the  initial  nnmeral,  thence  to  the  30tTi  or 
completion,  called  poonnm  ;  thns,  instead  of 
the  iOth,  17th,  Ac.  of  the  month,  they  say 
Sadi  eknm  (Ist)  Sadi  doag  ('iod).  The 
nahomedanB  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India, 
following  the  Innar  change^  divide  their 
year  into  twelTS  months,  vis. 
1.   Moharram.  7,  R^'ab. 

5,  Safar.  8.  Shaban. 
8.   Babi-nl-awdi.              9.  Ramazan. 
4.   Rabi-ol-akhir,  also      10.  Shawal. 

„   •tu-sani.  il.  Za.uUlcaida. 

6.  Jamadi-ol-awal.  12.  Ztt'Ol-hi^ 
6.  .JaID■ldi-1l^ak)lir>alao 

M  •na-iaiii. 
The  mahomedanp,  like  most  others,  have 
weeks  of  seven  days,  called  shambah.  The 
following  are  the  Persian  names  of 'the  daya. 


Fai^*sbaiDbah  Thursday. 
Adnoa  or  JDTnmah...Fri. 
Shambab. . .  Satnrday, 


Ek-abamrah. .  .Snnday. 
Do4hainbab. . .  Monday, 
Si-sbambab ..  .Taesday. 
Cbar-ahSmbah. .  .Wednm. 

The  Arabs  distingnisfa  their  days  or  yom 
as  first,  second,  third,  and  the  mahpniedan 
in  British  Ind>a,nBe  t«rms  partly  of  Arabic^ 
partly  of  Persian,  and  {Mrtly  of  Sanscrit  ori- 
gin S 


Aitaww...  Sunday. 
Pir... Monday. 
Mangal..  .Taeaday. 
Cbar.sbambah...'WedDeB. 


Jaiiisndi...!ntnr8day. 
Jonm  ..Friday 
Haftab,  or  Awal  Haftah, 
SatardaT. 


The  following  races  designate  the  mimtbs 
of  the  year  hy  terms  derived  from  one 
tioarce ; 


Is        -sis  -it 

1 

it  a     -1  i 

1 

•=   0  g'       d  .9 

,      sis  H  sspI 

I 

i 

utS                  tax  p:,^^ 

Bengali 

V, 

o  S 

0  'S 

itF  III 

MOOG. 

MONTRES.    Fr.  Watches. 
MOOA.  Bero.  BaBsialong{folia.~TFtUiZe. 
MOOBARIZ  KHAN.    A  ceremony. 
MOOBARKHA— ?  Ferns. 
MOOOHEE,  a  hindoo  caste,  in  Bengal, 
shoemakers,  or  aaddlera :  in  t4ie  Dekhan, 
painteiv,  book  binders,  saddlers,  Ae. 

MOOGHEE-WALAY,  Hooobee  Waoloo, 
or   Moocheemen,  Shoemakers. 

MOOGHEE.RAS.  Hihd.  A  rrain  from 
the  Salmalia  Halabsrica;  its  roots  constitnta 
the  safed  moosli  of  the  bazaars,  which,  pow- 
dered, forms  a  thick  mnoilage  with  onld 
wat«r,  and  answers  admirably  asanntrttions 
I  demulcent  for  conTalescent  perpon^  in  Bom- 
bay,  the  terra  Mooehi  ras  is  also  given  to  a 
kifid  of  gall  prodnced  in  the  Areoa  oatecha  ; 
and  it;  is  said  also  to  be  applied  to  the  gum 
of  the  Moringa  pterrgosperma. 

MOOCHOO  MARAM.  Tax.  Erytbrinm 
Indica. — Lam.  Baxb.  W,  &•  A. 

MOOCHWAL,  or  whiskered,  a  name  of 
Abra.    Spo  Abra.  Eattyawar. 

UOOCHT  WOOD  TREE.  Eho.  Ery. 
thrinalndioa. — Lam.  Rorb.  W.  tr  A. 

UOOCHKOONDA.  Bbno.  Ochna  equar- 
rosa. 

MOOGTA-JOOREB.  Bsko.  Hikd.  Acaly. 
pha  Indica. 

MOODACATHAN.  Gardiospermnm  hali- 
CRcabnm. 

MOODALI.  Tam,  Moodliar  plnral,  lite, 
rally  first  man,  first  men,  honorifio  terms 
applied  be  the  men  of  the  Yellalar  or  agricnl- 
tnral  race,  amongnt  the  Tamil  people.  The 
terra  Pillay  is  similarly  applied  to  the  Idayanor 
shepherd  mce  dwelling  in  the  Tamil  ooanfcrr. 
MOODGU.  BtKG.  Phaseolns  mongo. 
MOODKEE,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Feroxeponr  in  the  Punjab, 

MOODOOrJA  OIL.  The  seeds  of  Bntea 
frondoRa  yi«ld  a  small  quantity  of  this  brii^ht 
clear  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  medict- 
nally.— ^f.  E.  J.  R. 

MOODUWIR.  Ar.  a  circle,  implying 
repetition,  from  the  Arabic  word  Daar. 

MOODU-WARU.  SiNQH.Calotropis  gigao. 
tea. — Brmvn. 

MOODORIEA.  SiKsc  Fcenicnlnm  pan- 
mori. — 7>.  0. 

MOODRA.  Hind.  A  round  prickly  seed 
worn  by  the  Hindu  ascetics  as  earrings.  The 
Kan  Phatta  Jogi  wear  a  large  metal  earring. 
The  Jogi's  patera  is  a  hollow  gourd  ;  tiiat  of 
the  divinity  Hari  (the  god  ofwar)i«  tha 
hnman  crsnmm. — Frater^t  Jomwm/  into  Kh^ 
rtuaitf  p  394.  Wil»on  Tr.  of  Ewd.  Vol, 
p.  43.  TtMT*  Rc^asOum,  VoL  ii.  p.  236.  WiU. 
UloM  ;    WiUon*t  Hindoo  Seetg. 

MOOG.  Bbho.  Small  fruited  bean  or 
green  gram,  Phaseolos  mango.  See  Mocmg. 
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MOOGALT  MARA.Gak.  Mimnnops  elenfn. 

MOOODHA-BODHA.  Sanb.  From  moog. 
ctlui,fltmpidljignorBafc,  imd  bod  hii,  knowledge. 

MOOGIi.  Ar.  Commiphora  madagas- 
oavenais,  properlj  HaqL 

MOOGRA.  Jasminmn  nndolatnin.  Linn. 
the  manT  leaved  jeHsaminp. 

MOOJAWIR,  a  proprietor  or  landlord  ; 
a  sweeper  of  an  ALshoor-khana  or  one  at- 
tached to  a  Tnow|ne. 

MOOKARAT AT- P  BocrhaTia  procnm- 
bens. 

MOOKASSIMAH.    See  Khimj. 

MOOKERSKY  P  Tam.  In  TinnereUy,  a 
wood  of  a  red  color,  nsed  for  bnilding  in 
genem). — Goloitel  PrtVi. 

MOOEHIA,  a  oomptmller,  appointed  to 
collect  tribate  to  hindn  idoln.  Sacred  offer- 
ing8  were  held  in  high  estimation  hy  the 
nations  of  anttqnily.  Herod otnn  observes 
ihat  these  were  ti-ansmitted  from  the  remo- 
test  nations  of  Soythiato  Delon  in  Qraeea; 
biH  that  r&nfte  is  far  less  extensiTe  than  the 
offerings  to  the  dewal  or  temple  of  KriRhna 
in  Mewar.  The  spices  of  the  inles  of  the  Indi- 
an Arohtpela^;  the  baTmvi  spoils  of  Arabj 
the  blest ;  the  nard  or  frankincense  nf  Tar- 
tary ;  the  raisins  nnd  pisl^achios  of  Persia  ; 
every  variety  of  saccharine  preparstion, 
from  the  saoarcand  (sngnr-candy)  of  the 
Cdestial  empire,  with  whioh  the  god  sweet, 
ena  his  evening  repnst,  to  that  more  com- 
mon sort  which  enters  into  the  pera  of 
Mat'hnra,  the  food  of  his  infiuicy ;  the 
shawls  of  Cashmir,  t^e  silks  of  Bengal,  the 
scarfs  of  Benares,  ^he  brooades  of  Qazerat, 
"  the  flower  and  ohofoe 

"  Of  many  prorinon  from  bonnd  to  boond," 

all  oontribnte  to  onrinh  the  shrine  of  Kat'h- 
dwara  in  Mewar.  Bnt  it  is  with  the  votaries 
of  the  maritinle  provinces  of  India  that  he 
has  most  resson  to  be  sattsSed ;  in  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Sarat,  Cambay,Mascat,Man- 
davi,  &c.  &o.,  the  Mookhia,  or  comptrol- 
lers depnted  by  the  high-priest,  reside,  to  col- 
lect the  benefiiotions,  and  transmit  them  as 
occasion  requires.  Adepntv  resides  on  the 
part  of  the  high-priest  at  Mooltan,  who  in- 
vests the  distant  worshippers  with  theinitia* 
tire  cordon  and  necklaoe.  Even  finm  Samar- 
kand the  pilgrims  repair  with  their  oflerings ; 
and  a  snm,  seldom  leu  than  ten  thousand 
mpees,  is  annually  transmitted  by  the  vota- 
ries from  the  Arabian  ports  of  Muscat.,  Mocha, 
and  Jedda,  which  contrihntion  is  probably 
angmented  not  only  by  the  votaries  who 
dwell  at  the  months  of  the  Wolgs,  bnt  by 
the  Samoyede  of  Siberia.  There  is  not  a 
petty  retailer  professing  the  Yishnn  creed, 
who  does  not  carry  a  titiie  of  his  trade  tn 
the  stores ;  and  thas  cararans  of  tiiirty  and 


MOOLA  PASS. 

forty  csrs,  donbla-yoked,  pass  twice  or  thrice 
annaally  by  the  upper  road  to  Nttflidwara. 
These  pions  bounties  are  not  allowed  to 
moulder  in  the  Undar :  the  apparel  is  distri- 
bnted  with  a  liberal  hand  as  the  gift  of  the 
daty  to  those  who  evince  their  devotion ; 
and  the  edibles  enter  daily  into  the  various 
food  prepared  at  the  shrine.— rod**  Majas- 
tkan.  Vol.  i.  p.  527  to  629. 

MOOKOOROO  KARRA.  Til.  Cordia 
inyxa  Lmv,  Rorb. 

MOOKOOTTY.— PBoerhavia  repanda. 

MOOKTAD,  a  Parsee  ceremony  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead,  evidently  copied  from  the 
hindooB,  nnd  performed  at  the  end  of  the 
Parsee  year,  before  a  pile  of  metal  vessels 
61Ied  with  water,  and  raised  from  the 
ground  on  iron  stools. 

MOOKTA  KESHI,  Sahs,  from  raookta, 
spread  ont.  kesha,  hair. 

MOOKTA-RAUA;  Sasb.  Mookta,  libe- 
ration. 

MOOETO-PATBB  Bivo.*Hzhd.  Marante 
dichotoma. 
MOOKTA-JOORI,  Beno.  Acalypha  L> 

dioa. 

MOOK-WA,  a  tribe  of  fishermen  in  Ha- 
labsr.    See  Polyandry. 

MOOLA,  Bkno.    Raphanns  sativns. 
MOOLA  Btira.  HiHD.   Bassia  latifolia. 
MOOLA,  see  Sntti. 

MOOLA.  A  river  of  Beluchistan,  aboni 
150  miles  long,  rises  a  few  miles  S.  of  Kelat, 
runs  South-easterly,  about  80  miles ;  nratb- 
easterly ;  and  easterly  and  is  ultimately  ab- 
awbed  in  the  desert  of  Shikarpore.  The 
Uoola  or  Gundava  Pass  winds  along  its 

MOOLA  PASS  or  Gundava  Pass  of 
Cntch  Gnndavfl.  in  Lat.  28'>  lO;  Ion.  66» 
12'  to  lat.  28«  24,'  Ion.  67°  27'  is  aboot  100 
miles  long  it  has  open  spaces,  connected  by 
deaies.  Bapow,  is  5,250  ft.;  Peesee  Bhent, 
4,600  ;  Nurd,  9,850  ;  Bent-i-Jah,  1850  ;  Knl- 
lar,  750  ft.  Descent,  4^650  ft.,  average  46  ft. 
per  mile.  Water  abnndant.  Practioable  for 
artillery.  In  1889,  an  Anglo-Indian  de- 
tachment marched  through  it.Xt  is  preferable 
to  the  Bo  Ian  Pasn  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  Moola  is  the  aouthem  pass  through 
the  mountains  of  Saharawan  near  Gandava. 
The  height  of  the  Saharawan  range  varies. 
The  greatest  altitude  is  attained  at  Kelat, 
about  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  isKuro- 
pean  ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases,  until, 
in  the  province  of  Lns,  the  elevation  is  but 
a  trifling  degree  greater  than  that  of  Sind. 
It  decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of 
Quetta  being  about  6,900  feet.  This 
elevated  district  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  monniaia  rangss,  wUeh,  rising 
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from  ihe  plains  of  Kntcfaee  and  vaUey  of  the 
Indus,  tower  one  abore  the  other  in  sacocfr- 
fiive  sfeepri,  until,  having  gained  their  maxi- 
ttiiiin,  they  aabside  in  leaser  aad  lesser 
ranges  westvrard.  Their  general  direotion 
is  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.,  and  this 
nnlfoirai^y  of  strike  is  wonderAilIy  preserr- 
ed  thronghont.  The  mass  is  broken  duough 
at  two  points,  viz :  by  the  Bolaa  pass  at  its 
BOTthem  extremity,  and  by  the  Hoola 
pass  near  Gnndava.  Here  the  ranges  are 
twisted  out  of  their  original  direction,  and 
mn  in  a  N.  N.  W.  manner.  Through 
these  two  great  channels  the  principul 
draining  of  the  eonntry  is  effected,  prodno- 
ing  the  Bolon  and  Moola  rivers.  It  waa 
through  this  pass  that  Orateras  travelled, 
when  he  left-  the  army  of  Alexander. 

MOOLI,  a  river  IJbafc  joins  the  Ifoota  near 
Foonah,  formingthe  moota-mooli  river. 

UOOLA.    Hnrv.   A  root. 

MOOLAT  KIBAT.   Tah.  Toddalia  mo.* 


Ki^ghire  ki  baji,  DuK.  Molay  Kiray,  Tax. 
■Chalai,  Hind.   Malakoxa,  Tu. 

Sbakioi,  8ahs. 

MOOLI.  Hind.  A  radish.  Baphanns 
sativns;  any  root.  To  call  a  mahomedan  a 
saiden  root,  bs  tnm  kon  sa  bagh  ki  mooli- 
ho,  of  what  garden  are  yon  a  root,  is  very 
offensive. 

MOOLHID-NOOMA.  Feats,  resembling 
infidels. 

UOOLLAH.  Arab,  amon^fc  mahomedans, 
-m  doctor  or  learned  man;  in  Persia,  the  Moo- 
lah weara  a  large  tnrban  of  white  mnaUn ; 
and  a  synd,  in  Trhoae  Tains  nms  the  pro- 
phet mahomed'fl  blood,  a  smaller  tnrban  of 
^ark  green  stnff. 

MOOLLAH  XAJEEB,    See  Knsh. 

MOOLLI.    HivD.  SoTannni  Indicam. 

MOOLLOO-GHORAITTBH.  Til.  Bar- 
leria  prionitin.— Z^nw. 

MOOLO-KABANG  VARAY  PATTAT. 
Tah.  Toddaha  aonleata. 

.Eatis  -  ntjft-kira-  ki-baji,  [  Shaktni  Sahb. 

DuK.   MnUu-lami,  Tam. 
gantaha)  Saks.  |  II  allu.d«uit*-kora,  Tm. 

MOCLONG,    See  India. 

MOOLOO  BOSA  EAIA.  Til.  Cncnmis 
•mnricatas. 

MOOUX)  DANTOO  KOORA.  Teu  Tod- 
daKu  aonleata 

MOOLOO  GOVINDA.  Tec  Barleria 
prionitia.  Linn. 

MOOLOO  MOOBIKAH.  Mal.  Ery- 
ihrina  Indica  Lam.  Roitb.  W.  and  A. 

MOOLOOVOO.— ?  Pipernigrnm. 

MOOLLOO-VBNGA.    BriedeliH  gpinosa. 

MOOLTAN,  is  a  large  trading  city,  the 
•capital  of  a  province  of  the  Bune  name  in  tbo 
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Ponjab,    It  is  bnili  near  the  left  banV  of 
the  Chenab,  in  L.  30*  9'  N.  and  L.  71*  T 
eastu  The  MooUan  district  is,  on  the  whol^ 
an  arid,  sapdy  country,  about  110  milea  ia 
length  and  70  in  its  greatest  breadth,  aad 
ia  comprehended  between  the  Sntlej.  there 
named  the  Gharra,  the  Ravi  and  Cheiiab. 
Mooltau  and  Tatta  were  the  ancient  .  sati 
of   the  andent  Balla   or  Ba]li-ka>pBtea 
race,  and  to  the  prraent  tba  hlesaiog  or  bjrd 
of  the  bards  is  Taittf^Maltau  ka  Bao.  At 
an  interval  of  1300  years,  two  conqaerora, 
Alexander  and  Mahmud,  were  opposed  by 
a  race  of  this  name.    In  A.  D.  lOOO,  Mab. 
mod  entered  Hindnstan  bnt  in  the  coarse 
of  eight  years,  he  made  no  farther  progress 
thad  MooUan.    The  people  of  Mooltan,  who 
were  the  Malli,  and  Catberi  (that  ia  tbe 
Khatry  or  Bajpoot  tri.be)of  Alexander,  most 
have  preserved  their  ancient  spirit,  to  be 
able  to  oppoeo,  for  so  long  a  time,  such  for- 
midable armies  headed       so  farions  aa 
eathnaiast  aa  Mahraod.   In  1008,  -we  find 
tbe  confederate  faioctooB   defeated,  and 
Mahmnd'a  first  essay  towards  effeoting  the 
downfal  of  their  religion,  was  the  deatroe- 
tion  of  the  famons  temple  of  Nagarkot,  io 
the  moQutains  bordering  on  the  Fanjsb 
oonntry.     His  next  expedition,  being  tlie 
sixth,  was  in  1109;  when  Tanuaaar,  a  raore 
oelebrated  place  of  hindoo  worship,  on  the 
west  of  Delhi,  experienced  a  like  fate  with 
Nagarkot;  and  the  city  -of  Delhi  iteal^ 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.    In  1018,  h« 
took  Kaacg,  and  also  destroyed  tem- 
I^es  of  Matra,or  Matara  (the  tfethora 
of  Pliny).  Hia  twelfth  expedition,  in  10*24, 
was  fatal  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Som. 
nant,  in.the  peninsulaof  Gnaerai  adjoining 
to  the  town  of  Pnttan,  on  ihe  sea  coaat ;  and 
not  &r  from  the  island  of  Din,  now  in  tl^ 
hands  of  the  Portagnese.    Mooltan  city 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  Indian 
Army    on    the  2nd  January  1849.  Tbe 
chief   prodnds  of   the   Mooltan  district 
consist  of  cereflls,  cotton,  indigo,  sngnrcanr, 
saltpetre,  alkali  or  snjjee,  ghee  and  wool ; 
some  of  which  commodities  are  also  lari^y 
imported  feom  other  places,  the  snrplns  ai 
wheat  finds  its  way  to  Snkknr  and  Kar- 
rachee. — ilnn.  IneL  Adm.  .Voh  XII  p.  i06 
^r-j  10,  BetmelVt  Memoir  p.  14.  See  Katti; 
or  Eattyawar. 

MOOLU£.  Bssni.  Badish,  Baphanni 
sativnfi. 

MOOLU  VENQA.  Tah.  In  Trav» 
core,  a  wood  of  a  copper  colonr,  specific 
gravifrf  0"831.  Used  for  common  bnild- 
ings.    OoUmel  Frith. 

MOOMITAL  pEBS.  akindofpotFolcnm, 
whii^  the  Persians  beUen  to  po»css  great 
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nedicin&l  virtaeB,  and  to  be  highly  efficR- 
cions  in  mending  broken  bones.  Moomood, 
HiMD.,  made  ai  Koliat,  is  of  the  kind  called 
moomia  madani,  or  nrammy  of  tiie  mine. 
BIpbinBtone  aajn  ife  is  made  from  a  mineral 
which  IB  rednoed  to  powder  and  boiled  in 
water,  an  oil  floats  on  the  top,  which  har- 
dens into  asnbstance  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  coal.  It  id  a  famous  medi- 
cine throDghontall  the  East,  and  is  said  to 
effect  almost  miracalooa  onres  of  frac- 
tnres.  Elphinsfxme,  Kingdom  of  Oa/ulrul 
p.  40.    See  Momiai. 

MOOMOOKSHOOTWA,  Sabs,  from 
mnoch,  to  liberate. 

MOONDUN,  Hind.  A  mahomedan  rite 
ofshaTingthe  child's  head  on  the  6th  or 
40th  day  after  biiih. — HmUote 

MOONXIB  and  Nakir,  aooording  to 
mahomedan  belief,  two  angdi  who  quea- 
lion  the  dead  on  their  iotermentf  as  to  thoir 
g<oofl  and  bad  actions  in  life. 

MOON. 


Kamr,  As.  Ppss.  TtJR. 
Lnne,  Fs. 
UoodiSsaODat,  GilB. 
Qhaod,  EiVD. 
Lnna,         It.  Lat.  Sp. 


Mah, 

Chandra, 

Nellah, 

Tetmil, 

'AH, 


PiR."  TOWK. 

Sansc. 
Tah. 

Tkl. 
Turk. 


In  hiodoo  tnythology,  the  moon  is  fabled 
to  have  been  married  to  the  twentyscTen 
dangbters  of  the  patriarch  Dak8ha,or  Aswini, 
sod  the  resit  who  are  in  fact  personifications 
of  the  lanar  asterisms.  His  faroarite 
amongst  them  was  Kohixti,  to  whom  he  ao 
wholly  devoted  himself  as  to  neglect  the 
rest.  They  complained  to  their  father,  and 
Paksha  repeatedly  interposed,  til],  findii^ 
bis  remonstrances  vavh  do^onnced  a 
earse  upon  bis  son-in-law,  in  conseqaence 
of  which  he  remained  childless  and  became 
affected  by  coDBamptioc.  The  wives  of 
Chandra  haying  interceded  in  his  behalf 
with  their  father,  Daksha  modified  an  im- 
]H«oatk>n  which  he  ^coold  not  recall,  and 
pronounced  that  the  decay  Blionld  be  peri- 
odical only,  not  permanent,  and  that  it, 
should  alternate  with  periods  of  recovery. 
Hence  the  soccessiTe-  wane  and  increase 
of  the  moon.  Bohini,  in  aRtronomy,  is  the 
fourth  lunar  maoaion,  containing  fire  stars, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Aldebaran. 
Hindoos  have  long  been  aware  of  theastro- 
somicol  faots  of  the  moon's  deriving  its 
light  from  the  boo,  and  by  its  positions 
fonrnog  the  days  of  the  lanar  month,  on 
which  portianlar  ceremonies  are  to  be  observ' 
ed.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  sapposed  to 
move  in  the  Mandala,  the  sphere  or  orbit  of 
the  sun,  and  when  in  oonjonction,  as  at  the 
new  moon  or  Araarasyo,  .funeral  obseqities 
ftreespeoislly  tojw  celebrated.  Acoor^g 


MOONAGA  KOORA. 

to  mythological  notions,  also,  the  moon  ig 
the  grand  receptacle  and  storehouse  of 
amrit  OF  ambrosia,  which  it  supplies  during 
thefpriiuight  of  itswane  to  thegods,  and  on 
the  last  day  to  the  Ktri  or  deified  progeni- 
tors. As  per8onified,in  hindooi8m,the  moon  is 
the  father  of  Badha  and  grandfather  of  Porn- 
ravas,  as  already  shewn.  The  hnlf-moon, 
ns  frequently  noticed,  is  worn  by  Siva  upon 
his  forehead.  With  the  Rajpoots,  as 
with  the  Scandinavians,  the  moon  is  a  male 
divinity.  The  Tatar  nation  also  considered 
bim  a  male  divinity,  like  Adonis.  The. 
moon  has,  iu  many  nations,  been  consi- 
derei^  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  body, 
prodooing  asd  modifying  diseases,  and.hae 
played  an  important  port  iu  the  derei<^ 
meot  of  the  ohawiter  of  nations  and  ia 
determining  the  destinies  of  ithe  human  race. 
New  moons,  and  fall  moons  and  moonless 
beavens  at  the  conjanction  haye  been  kept 
with  ceremonies  or  fastings.  Eclipses  whe- 
ther ofthe  BUD  or  moon  have  been  looked  on 
as  evidences  of  divine  displeasure,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  on  marriage  and  child 
bearing  was  considered  great.  According 
to  Sgede,  the  Greenlandera  believe  thai  the 
moon  visita  their  wives  now  and  then  ?  and 
that  staring  long  at  it,  when  at  its  fall  will 
make  a  maid  pregnant..  Amongst  the  Jews, 
according  to  Rabbi  Abravanel,  the  fiill 
moon  was  believed  to  be  lucky  and.the  othor 
phases  disastrous,  and  the  belief  of  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans  was  similar.  The  day 
of  tlie  full  moon  was  by  the  Greeks  the  best 
for  marri^e.  Hesiod,  Aiistotle,  Lncilins, 
Horace,  Pliny,  Galen,  Lord  Bacon  and 
others  have  all  made  similar  notices.  Wineloio 
Oft  Lighi. — Padma  Piiraaia  Swerffa  Khanda 
Section  11.  Hindu  Iheafre  Vol.  J  pp.  289 
234.  Tod's  RajasiliaoL  Vol.  1.  p.  5£>6. 

MOON,  Jap.  a  crest,  or  aims,  of  which 
the  Japanese  are  as  proud  as  any  European 
noble.  It  ia  worn  on  their  dresses,  their 
armour,  before  their  gatewayaand  wherever 
it  can  be  seeu:  before  the  Oovemment-honse 
there  is  generally  spread  a  gFoss-tree  or 
linen-doth,  which  means  "  No  admittuiee 
except  on  businets :"  the  "  moon"  or  crest 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  clover  leaf, 
and  is  the  "  moon"  of  goTanuaeutb  Hbd'ff- 
stm's  Nagasaki,  p.  16 ;  22. 

MOON,  author  of  a  catalogue  of  indigo, 
nous  and  exotic  plants  growing  ia  Oeylon. 
It  is  a  bare  list  of  names. 
UOOJ!r.E0IiIF6E*1a.kyat-hgTiBff.  Bueh. 
MOONACANI-MARAM,  Tam .  Toddalia 
aenleata. 

MOONAGA  KOOBA,  Tk«  the  greeas 
of  Hyperantfaera  morioga.  Ifoonsga  Poo, 
Tei^  the  flomr  at  HTPsnorthemdorioffa. 
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UOONGNEE. 

Moona^  Vera,  Tel.  the  seed  of  Hyperan- 
Ifaera  moringa. 

MOONAY,  Hind.    Premxia  intec^ifolia. 

HOONDA,  a  head  maa  of  the  Uauda  or 
Ho  race.  See  Kol ;  Maiida. 

HOONDABI.  SeeSoL 

MOONO ASA,  a  oloth  worn  by  the  poorer 
Glasses  ia  Dharwar,  costs  cue  and  a  qaartor 
rupee. 

MOONDEB,  BiNO.  SphoBranUnu  mollis. 

MOONDEEGUL.    See  Kuah. 

MOONDT,  Hind.    Spbteranthas  mollis. 

MOON-DIEN,  BoBM.  A  fine  grained, 
Hgbt,  wood,  recommended  for  fumitare. 
ll»  breaking  weight  is  lbs.  121.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  S3  to  36.  In  a  fall  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
of  the  tronk  to  the  first  branch  is  5'J  feet 
and  avwrmffe  girth  measored  at  6  feet  from 
tlie  groona  is  10  fiset.  It  sells  at  4  aunas 
per  cabio  foot.— i>r.  Brandig,  Oal  Oat.  Em. 
0/1862. 

MOONDLA  MOOSTBH-KUBA,  Til. 
Solaimm  trilubatam. 

MOONDEI  PALLAM,  Tax.  See  Unn- 
dri  patlam, 

MOONDU,  Malbal,  a  cloth  giveu  to  a 
nair  woman  betrothed  to  a  single  man.  See 
Polyandiy. 

UOONDXTK,  Hind.  A  mahomedannte 
of  shaving  tbe  child's  head  on  the  6tfa  or 
40th  day  after  birth.— AerHo^i. 

aiOON-FLOWBB,  £mq.  Galoiiyotion 
graudifloram,  Choiig.    It  is 

— -. — "the  white  moon-flower,  tuch  as  shows 
On  Serandib's  high  ora^  to  those 
Who  near  bhs  isle  at  eTening  tall, 
SoaDtiog  her  dove  trees  in  thefale  JUToam. 

IfOONOAT,  Bma.  Hutu.  Hyperan- 
thera  moringa. 

Moongay  ki-jar.  its  root. 

Mooiigay  ki-bajt  iU  leaves. 

Moongay  ki  phalle,  itd  pods. 

If  oongay  ka  phool  its  fiowers. 

MOONaAL,TAU.  Bambosa.  The  Bam- 
boo. 

MOONG  A  ROOD.  HutD.  Phaseolns 
aiiuigo,Green  Oram.  This  is  grown  throagh- 
ont  British  India  bat  more  in  the  upper  part 
of  Hindoostau  ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
dressed  in  vwriuns  ways. — J^iffny. 

MOONGBI!,  a  river  near  the  Khassyah 
lulls. 

UOONQHHi,  Simo.  Tah.  Bambosa 
amndinacea. — Ro^. 

UOONG-KA.DHAIi,  Hind.  Phaseolns 
manfio.    See  DaL 

HOONGKEE,  of  Orissa,  apparently  a 
chlorite  slate :  when  freshly  qnarried,  it 
isoomparatively.soCb  and  easily  woi^aUe, 
bat  by  loDg  weatiuring  becomes  fatgUy  in- 
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dnrated,  black  and  bright.  It  comes  from 
the  bill  state  of  Ntl^ri,  in  Orissa,  where 
extensive  qnarries  are  SHid  to  exist.  This 
stone  is  nsed  prinoipally  for  the  mann&etnre 
of  varions  utensils.  Id(^are  also  made  of 
it,  and  if  the  popalar  asset-tion  that  it  ia  the 
trae  Moongnee  be  accepted,  this  stone  is 
that  on  which  the  fine«t  specimens  of  native 
scalptore  extant  in  the  province  are  execnt- 
ed,  to  wit,  tJie  Arooti  Kbamba,  a  pulvgonal 
oolamu  of  considerable  grace  and  bmoty 
now  standing  before  the  principal  eniraoos 
of  the  Pooree  temple ;  also  the  elaborately 
carved  and  figured  slabs  that' adorned  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  door-ways  of  the  old 
temple  of  the  Lawat-Kanarac,  in  the  same 
district  and  the  gigantic  figaree  of  oertain 
native  deities  of  Jaipor^  in  the  Gattak 
district.  ]t  is  probable,  however,  that 
'Uoongnee'  is  a  general  term  not  confined, 
to  one  speoies  of  stone,  but  applying  te 
several,  and  that  the  Ekharee  moongnee 
meana  the  slate  Uctngaee.  Oal.CcU.Bz  1872. 

MOONG  PHALLf.  Hind.  Araohia  hy. 
pogesa.  Earth-nut,  Ground  nut;  Manilla 
uut,  the  legumes  contain  the  unts;  they 
are  small  and  white,  and  require  to  be  roast- 
ed before  eaten ;  they  ai-e  not  iu  mnch  e^ 
teem. — Rtddvll. 

MOONI  or  Modooga.  Tbl.  also  Moosi 
mota^,    Tui.    Erythi-ina  soberosa. 

MOON  J  A.  Hiei  p.  Sacchamm  moonj^ 
a  grass  iudigenoos  to  India,  it  is  oolleoed 
after  the  rainy  season,  it  is  poesessed  of  gnat 
tenacity,  and  is  emploved  for  tying  up  catds 
at  night,  for  ropes  for  the  Persian  wheels: 
tllb  Benares  boat.men  make  tow  ropes  of  ilt 
the  boatmen  of  the  Indus  nuiversally  em- 
ploy the  MooDja  ss  a  towing  rope,  and  for 
the  rigging  of  their  vef>6el)«,  in  all  placet 
above  Sukkur.  It  would  form  an  am^ 
supply  of  half  stuff  for  paper  maken.— 
Koyle. 

MOONJUB.    Bbno.    Hedysanun  oris. 

culatum, 

MOOKKia  and  Nakir,  according  toms- 
homedati  belief,  two  angels  who  examine  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  in  the  tomb.  Set 

Jibreel. 

MOONLIGHT.  The  snn  shall  not  amito 
thee  1^  day,  nur  the  moon  by  night,  (Prialm 
cxxi.  0).  Eastern  raoes  JiBlieve  firmly  in 
the  evil  efibots  ai  moonlight  upon  the  hnmas 
frame  ;  from  Sindh  to  Abyssinia^  the  travel- 
ler wiU  hear  tales  of  wonder  oouoertiing  it. 

MOONLIGHT  CONVOLVULUS.  On- 
volvulus  dianee. 

MOONSHEE.    Hind.     A  aecretary ;  s 
teacher,  the  celestial  Menmry,  also  the  Jibar- 
nal,  the  Almigh^. 
MOONST(mB  occoBi^  Ceriin.   It  is  a 
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Tmriety  of  felspar,  and  of  liWe  nUae.  Some 
of  the  "  oafc*s  eyes"  thafc  are  bronght  for  eiile 
hj  the  Gejlonese,  are  made  of  adnlaria  or 
moon.8tone,  a  varifiiy  of  felnpar  fonnd  in 
Ceylon  resembtin^  opal.  In  Enrope,  Moon- 
atone  is  often  sold  for  opal. — Masoii. 

MOONTHA-MAMEDY  NUNA.  Tbl. 
also  MoontbericotU-yeimai.  Tah.  Oil  of 
Anacwdinm  occidentale. 

MOONUQA.    Hind.    Species  of  raisins. 

MOONTAH  JO  RUSSA.  Sind.  Rope 
of  Saocharam  manja  fibre.  See  Gramina- 
oees,  mnnja ;  moi  nja. 

MOOB,  A  term  by  wbich  the  mahomedana 
of  the  south  of  India  were  known,  all  through 
the  I3th  and  to  the  middle  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury. In  the  HinduHtani  dictiooary  by  Cap- 
tain Bobnck  in  1813,  that  language  was 
styled  the  Jargon  of  the  Hoors. 

MOOR,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  who  wa»  present  at  Seringapatam, 
He  wrote  Oriental  Fia^ents ;  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. 

MOORAGA  OHETTOO.  Tel.  Hype- 
ranthera  moringa. 

MOOBOOGANA.  Can.  A  bntter  or  solid 
oil  of  Canara,  nsed  for  medicinal  parposen, 
and  as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cat- 
tle injured  by  tigei-s.  It  is  said  to  be  pro- 
dnoed  from  a  forest  tree  growing  in  the 
Canara  jungles.  The  oil  is  dark  brown  and 
quite  solid,  and  merits  the  best  considera- 
tion.   It  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

HOORAiaiBBA— ?  oontemplating  the 
dei^  with  ttie  bead  bowed  down  between  the 
knees. 

MOpRATIB.  Ab.  Hutd.  Pibb.  insignia 
of  rank.    Vide  Mahi. 

M00RBA,6BN0.San6eTiera  roxbni^hiana. 

MOORCH  *HUL,  a  fan  for  driving  away 
fiiess  especially  of  peacock's  feathers.  A 
elwb-like  fan,  made  of  peacocks  fiBiithers, 
used  by  the  gnaiL—Herkloi*. 

MOORCROPT,  WILLIAM,  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  of  the  Bengal  army  who  tra- 
velled in  Central  Asia,  and  after  some  days 
illness  died  at  Andkhni.  He  lies  interred 
outside  the  walls  of  Balkh.  Author  of  Jour- 
ney to  lake  Manasarovara,  in  Little  Thibet. 
A  cold  permission  was  Mr.  Moorcroft's 
only  incitement  beyond  the  stimulas  of  a 
speculative  mind  and  an  enterprising  dis- 
position. His  first  attempt,  which  was  made 
by  way  of  Chinese  Tartary,  has  been  long 
the  property  of  geographers,  having  been 
published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Asia- 
tic Researches.  In  this  journey  he  was  the 
first  European  to  oross  the  Himalaya,  and 
he  made  his  way  ^  great  plain  between 
that  and  the  Euen-lnn  chain,  the  situation  of 
the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  t^e  Sntlnj,  imd 


MOOBCROFT. 

of  the  two  remarkable  Iak»a  of  Ravan  and 
Manasa.  Besides  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  way,  he  had  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Nepalese,  then  masters  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  who  were  on  the  eve  of  that  war  with 
the  British  which  transferred  the  snowy 
mountains  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
had  also  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  and  of  sickness,  induced  by  ex- 
posure and  fatigue,  he  accomplished  hin 
purpose,  ascertaining  not  only  the  valuable 
geographical  facts  alluded  to  (the  situation 
of  the  sacred  lakes  of  the  Hindns,  and  the 
upper  course  of  two  important  rivers),  but 
the  region,  also,  of  the  shawl-wool  goat, 
and  openinj^  a  way  for  the  importation  of 
the  wool  into  Hindustan,  and  finally  into 
Britain. 


He  was  the  originator  aad  the  prineipnl 
of  the  journey  and  enterprise.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  and  was  educated  at 
Liverpool  for  the  profession  of  a  surgeon. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  usual  course  of 
atndy,  howerer,  bis  attention  was  diverted 
to  a  different  pursuit,  and  he  finally  settled 
in  London  as  a  practiser  of  veterinary  suiv 
gery.  After  ^versing  the  moTmtains, 
Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  party  arrived  safely 
at  Le  by  a  rente  on  which  no  Enropean  had 
preceded  them,  and  on  bis  way  ho  first  de- 
termined the  direction  of  the  upper  parts 
and  the  sources  of  two  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  the  Panjab, — the  Beyah,  Vipasa 
or  Hyphasis,  and  the  Chandrabbaga,  or 
Chenab,  alsothe  Aoesines  or  Ab-i-sin.  Avery 
small  portion  of  this  traot,  or  the  sontbera 
part  of  the  hill  states  of  Eabalar,  Sukbet, 
and  Kotoch,  were  crossed  by  Forster,  but 
in  a  condition  of  personal  restraint  and  dsa« 
ger,  which  left  him  little  leiann  for  observa- 
tion. About  two  centuries  earlier  (1634) 
the  Jesuit  missionaTy,  Andrada,  appears  to 
have  made  his  way  from  Srinagar  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya  into  either  Ladakh, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oen« 
tury,(1715,)the  misBionary,I>esideri,  entered 
Kashmir  by  the  Pir  Panjal  pass,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Lh'assa  through  Ladakh. 
The  route  from  Kabul  to  Bokhara  was,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  travelled  by  Mr.  Moot- 
croft,  new  to  European  investigation.  Goes, 
who  travelled  from  Kabul  to  Kaahgar,  and 
thence  to  China,  in  160^  passed  over  a  por- 
tion of  it,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  idmitify  all 
the  places  which  he  names,  and  his  account 
is  concise  and  imperfect.  "  Before  I  quit 
Turkistan,"  MoorOToft  writes  from  Bokfaua, 
"  I  mean  to  penetrate  into  thafc  tract  which 
oontains  probably  the  beat  hcHrsea  in  Asm, 
but  with  whidi  all  intercourse  has  been- 
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snspended  during  the  last  five  yearn.  The 
experiment  is  full  of  hazard,  but  lejeii  vaut 
lien  la  chandelle  "  His  life  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  bis  zeal.  At  Andh'ko,  where  he  spent 
some  days  in  effecting  pnrcbasea,  he  was 
taken  ill  with  fever,  and  died. 

Mazar  is  the  place  where  Mr.  Treheck,  the 
last  of  Mooi-CToft's  unfortunate  party,  ex- 
pired. A  Hfljee  attended  him  on  his  death- 
bed, and  he  is  laid  in  a  small  burying  ground 
■westward  of  the  town,  under  a  molberry 
tree.— .4s  lies,  1816.  vol.  xii.  375-  TraveU  t« 
the  Himalayan  Provinces,  Land.  1841,  2 
Vols.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Wihrn,  A  Journey 
to  Lake  Manasarovara,  in  AHaiie  Res.  vol. 
xii.  Calcutta,  MoorcrofVa  Tranels  Vol  i.  pp. 
xix,  XXXV,  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlx. 

M00EDA-PAR0SH,PBBS.Per80U8  whose 

business  it  is  to  carry  the  dead. 

MOORDAH-SHO  Perb.  or  Gussala,HiK0. 
persons  who  wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

MOOKDAH  SING.  Litharge :  used  in 
ointments  and  in  oil  paintings  :  sells  at 
Ajmir  two  seers  for  one  rupee.— Med. 

Top.  p.  146.  . 
MOOREE  BENO.FBuiculumpanmori.-D.O. 
MOORBBD,  a  disciple,  (man  or  woman.) 
MOORE,  Dr.  Thomas  Horsfield  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Moore's  Catalogae  of  Birds  in  the 
India  House  Museum  appeared  in  1864, 
1866  and  1868.  Dr.  Horsfield  was  one  of  the 
earliest  naturfUists  labouring  in  India  though 
the  extent  of  his  labours,  in  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, is  unfortunately  but  little  known.  His 
researches  in  Java  and  the  neighbourmg  is- 
lands began  in  1802,  and  were  continued 
till  1819.  During  that  time  he  collected  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  species,  the  moat 
curious  and  interesting  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bennett, 
in  the  *  Plant©  Javanicffl  rariores'  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  accurate  botanioal  works 
of  the  day,  and  one  most  important  for  the 
Indian    botanist  to   study  with  attention. 
In  1861,  Dr.  Thomas  Horsfield  published 
a  cataloeue  of  the  mammalia  in  the  India 
House  Museum.    Inl851,ia68,  1859,  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Frederic  Moore  published 
a  catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  insects  in 
that  institution,  and,  in   1859,  Mr.  Moore 
published  the  notices  of  the  Bombycidw,  of 
tiie  genus  Adolia  and  of  the  silk  producing 
-enwa.— Mr.F.  itfoorflandlJr.  T.  SoniJUids 
cotalojtw,  I>«-  HooAer  and  Thom$on. 
MOORGA,  BlNOi  Celosia  oriatata. 
MOORGA.  Benq.  Hwd.,  Jaaminum  sam- 

bac. 

MOORGABI,  Bsso.  Himd.  Sanseviera 

'*SoORGAH.  Hibd.  A  light  brown  colored 
wood  close-grained  and  takes  a  good  polish. 


MOOBMAK. 

bnt  is  not  a  strong  or  serviceable  wood.  Oc- 
cars  in  the  SauUial  jungle^  from  Ranoebahal 
to  Hasdiha,  bnt  rather  scarce.  Native  arti- 
cles of  furniture  are  prin^pally  made  from 
this  wood. — Oal.  Engineer's  Joum.  July  1860. 

MOORGHAB,  a  deep  stream  of  very  pnie 
water,  with  precipitous  banks,  firinged  with 
tamarisks  and  a  few  reeds.  On  the  east 
banks  there  are  sloping  sand  hills,  ontlie 
west  a  desert  sandj  plain,  overmix  with 
camel  thorn,  and  extending  to  the  mountain 
iMurier  of  Ehorassan.  The  valley  of  the 
Moorghab  abounds  in  pheasants  and  rock 
pigeons.  The  ancient  city  of  Merr  u  in  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  Moorghab — AbbdCg 
Khiva;  Markh am* 8  Embassy,  pp.  113-114. 

MOORGHABI— PBeji^.  Hind.  SanBeviera 
Zeylanioa. 

MOORGH-KES,  Pebs.  Gelosla  cristata. 
MOORHITR  MARA.    Garcinia  purpurea. 
Wild  UaogOBteen.         |  Ei^em ;  Koknm ;  Kau. 

Under  these  names.  Dr.  Gibson  describes 
a  beautiful  tree  of  Canai^  and  Sunda,  mostly 
below  and  near  valleys.    Valued  for  its  fruit 
which  is  extensively  exported  as  a  native 
condiment.    The  concrete  oil  also  is  mudt 
used.    Its  wood  is  good.— Z>r.  Qihson. 
MOOB<H£N,  Eho.  Gallinula  chloropns. 
MOOBEOO,  — PErythrina  Indica. 
MOORLIUB,  a  river  in  the  Gyah^distriot 
of  Bengal. 

MOORDBS  are  blue  cloths  prinelpaUy 
mannfiuitnred  in  the  districts  of  Nellore  and 

at  Goouatoor  in  the  Ohingleput  collectorate  of 
Madras.  They  are  2  cubits  in  breadth,  and 
28  long  and  sold  at  from  2  to  7  Rs.  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  sizes.  They  are  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

MOORMAN  a  designation,  in  C^Iod,  fi>r 
a  person  of  a  race  believed  to  be  of  Anb 
descent;  the  establishment  of  a  mabomedaa 
colony  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  alladed  to  by  Beladeri  or  Ahmad 
in  a  chronicle  of  the  Arab  conquests  in 
Europe  and  Ana.  They  are  shi^  mahome- 
dans.  Their  jniestn,  who  are  elected  If 
them  from  tibose  of  theirpeople  who  an 
most  deeply  versed  in  the  Koran,  offi<nate  in 
the  mosques  and  deliver  their  discouraea  in 
Persian.  In  their  funerals,  the  corpse,  after 
being  washed  and  annointed  by  the  lebbe 
and  sprinkled  with  powder  of  sandalwood, 
is  borne  in  a  coffin  without  a  bottom  (its 
place  being  supplied  "by  plaited  tapes),  and 
carried  on  a  bier  decorated  withflowers, which 
are  afterwards  planted  on  the  grave.  The 
procession  is  accompanied  by  mourners,  who 
cbaunt  the  faneral  cry  of  the  mahomi-dana. 

The  Moormen  of  Ceylon  seem  of  similar 
origin  with  the  l^>plah  of  Mabbar  and 
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tTie  Labbi  of  the  Sonth  of  the  Peninsitla. 
Tfaronghont  the  peainsala,  the  nnedacated 
of  the  European  commanity  coniioiie  to 
designate  eveiy  mafaomedan  as  amoorman. 
— Jottmal  Asiaiique.  Few.  et  Mars,  1845. — 
Fragmmta  Arabes  st  Persanu  reUUifs  a  Inde^ 
Fragm,  Y.,  p,  156,  t'n  Tonneni**  Ohrwiianity 
in  Cenlonp.  85.  36. 

HOOBMOOaA,  HuTD.  rioe  pressed  flat 
and  eaten  raw. 

MOORMOOBBE,  Beng  Abadgaardia 
Rottbolliaua. 

MOOBOOKOO,  Tam.  Nar.  Erythriaa 
iodica.  has  a  fibre  of  moderate  streogth. 

MOORSHEDABAD,  originally  called 
Maksoodabad,  is  said  by  Tieffenthaler  to  have 
been  Jbnnded  by  Akbar.  Moorsheflabad  pro- 
per, in  its  largest  extent^,  was  5  miles  loug 
und  2|  miles  broad.  This  was  in  1759  only 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  PUssey  when 
it  had  already  atrained  its  greatest  magni- 
fcnde.  Tr.  of  Sind  Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

MOOBSHID,  Arab,  Amongst  the  sanni 
xnahomedans,  this  person  is  a  raligioas  in- 
strnotor  in  a  family.  Amongst  the  shiah 
root  there  are  reckoned  twelve,  viz.,  AH  and 
his  deren  descendants.  The  moorsbid  or 
pir  of  the  sunui  mahomedans  initiates  dis- 
ciples, styled  mnrid,  into  his  sect,  after  re- 
peating the  astafghar  or  rennociatioQ  and 
the  five  sections  of  the  mahomedan  creed. 

MOOETOOZA  ALT,  a  name  of  Ali. 

MOORUBBA,AB.a  kind  of  magio  square. 

MOOEUGAL,  Tim.  Bamboo. 

MOOBUKEA,  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
sUres  in  Assam  distiagnished  by  distinct 
appdlations.  The  Moorukea  is  a  kind  of 
Ghapanea,  nmtiier  servant,  slave,  nor  equal, 
bnt  partaking  of  all.  The  master  provides 
the  Hoomkea  with  a  pair  of  bullocks  and  a 
plough,  and  he  tills  hjs  master's  land  for 
two  days.  On  tiis  third  day  the  Moomkea 
may  plough  his  own  ground  with  his 
nuster's  bullooks  and  plough.  The  valley 
of  Assam  possesses  gold,  tea,  caoutchouo,la>c 
and  ivory. — BtUler'g  Travds,Aetani,p.2'16-29. 

MOOEUNGA  MAEAM,  Tah.  Moringa 
tree,  Hyperanthera  moringa :  Mooranga 
vayr,  its  root ;  Moorangy-poo,  its  flower ; 
Moorangy  keeray,  its  leaves  nsed  as  greens  ; 
Moomigy  kai,  its  podi. 

MOORUNai-ROOT.  AHOLO-TAM.Hedy- 
sarum  sennoides  P 

MOORYA,  Tam.    Saoseviera  zoylanica- 
Bow-string-bemp. 
MOOSA.  SeeEol. 

UOOSA  SOHAQ,  the  founder  of  a  sect, 
<^  devotees. 

MOOSAFIB  SHAH,  a  Mohnrram  faqeer. 
HOOSHA,  BxHG.  Andropogon  senatos. 


MOOSTAEA  HOTHO. 

MOOSHALY,  See  Polyandry. 

MOOSHAHIDA,  the  contemplation  or 
vision  of  future,  absent,  or  invisible  things. 

MOOSUKA,  also  Castoori.    Sahs.  Musk. 

MOOSHKDANA.  Peus.  Hihd.  Hibia- 
cus  abelmoHohus. 

MOOSHXJL,  BsNO.  OureuHgo  orchioides. 

MOOSING.  Ddk.  Moringa  pterygosperma. 

MOOSLI.  MoobU  siah,  the  black  moosli, 
and  moo&li  safed  or  the  white  moosli,  are 
medicinal  products  much  in  use  by  the 
people  of  India.  Sa&d  Moosli  is  said  to  be 
the  rootlets  of  Salmalia  Malabarica  but  sup- 
posed by  Ainslie  to  be  from  Guroullgo  or- 
chioides, Birdwood  thinks  the  white  moosli 
is  from  Murdannia  scapiflora  {^oyU)  or  a 
species  of  Tradescantia.  Moosli  siah,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  ^  Gnrculigo  brevi- 
folia,  and  of  C.  nigra  ? 

Black  Moosli. 
Tal  mooli,  Benq.  |  Warahi  moosalie,  S*»8. 

K&leeMooBli,  Hind.  |  Nelepanny  lcalurga,T*a. 
Seeah  Mooalie,       Pehs.  |  Nalla  taty  gndda,  TsL. 

A  tuberous  and  wrinkled  root  about  lour 
inches  long,  slightly  bitter  and  mucilaginous 
to  the  taste,  and  reckoned  among  those 
medicines  which  purify  the  blood ;  it  also 
possesses  tonic  properties,  is  considered 
stimulant  and  used  as  an  aohrodisiao. 
It  is  procurable  in  most  hacaara  thronghoat 
India. — Faulhjur. 

White  Moosli. 

Soffed  Uoodi,  Hind.  I  Tannir-Tittang  kalDngn.TAV. 

I  Tsolla  gliedaln>  Tbl. 

The  root  is  long,  fleshy,  and  whitish. 
In  Southerur  and  some  parts  of  Western, 
India,  the  powdered  root  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  thiok  mucilage  with  water,  and  answers 
admirably  as  a  nutritious  demulcent  for 
convalescent  persons.  It  is  also  supp  osed, 
when  taken  in  this  form,  to  have  the  effect 
of  filling  the  small  pox,  and  preventing  the 
confluent  disease.  Asparagus  sarmentosus 
root  is  also  offered  for  side  as  the  white 
Moosli. — Faidkner.  BoyU.  0' Shaughnessy. 
Otm.  Med.  Top.  ,p.  145.  Bengal  Bispentaiory, 
Bmg.'JPharm,.   Birdwoody  p.p.  92. 

MOOSLIM.  Ab.  Hind.  Convert  to  ma- 
bomedanism  ;  the  plural  of  this  is  Mussul- 
miu. 

MOOSME.  Jap.  a  daughter,  a  maid,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Gayasha  or  singing 
girl,  or  the  kankro,  the  unfortunate  temporary 
inhabitants  of  the  Government  "Hara." — 
Hodgaon's  Nagtudki,  p.  213. 

MOOSN£E.  BiNO.  linam  usitatissimum. 
I    MOOSHATA— P   A  female  jester. 
I '  MOOSSALI.  Sans.  Carcnligo  orchioides. 
I    MOOSTA.  Sans.    Cyperus  juncifolius. 
I    MOOSTAKA  MOTHO.    Ulk.  Cyperus 
;  hexastachyos. — Boitl. 
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MOOSTUNG,  a  principal  and  most  ezten- 
Bire  Talley  of  BelucliistaD,  Bitoated  to  the 
Bonth  of  the  valleys  of  Qaetta  audKaahee. 
It  extends  from  about  29  «  30'  to  near  30  ® 
N.  lat.,  and  its  eastern  boundary  is  nearly 
defined  by  the  67  °  of  E.  long.  It  is  there- 
fore abont  40  miles  in  length,  and  raries  in 
breadth  from  6  to  8  miles,  spreading  out  to- 
wards itfl  upper  end,  and  being  gradually 
oonstrioted  towards  its  lower  or  sonthern 
extremity.  It  is  bounded  by  paraUel  ranges 
running  W.  N.  B.  by  S.  S.  W,  of  medium 
height,  probably  from  600  to  800  fiset.  The 
i-auge  to  the  eastward  is  pierced  by  a  xwss 
leading  to  the  Dashb-i-be-Daulat.  SeeKelat 

MOOSTUSSA,  MooBubba,  Moosuddus. 
Ab.   Hikd.     Vai-ieties  of  magic  squares. 

MOOSUL,  is  situated  on  t\ie  right  bank 
of  the  river  Tigris ;  its  population  and  trade 
Lave  greatly  diminished  siuoe  the  time,  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage,  when 
it  was  the  thoroughfare  for  the  caravans,  be- 
tween Europe  and  India.  It  formerly  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacture 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  town  and  is 
known  in  France  as  moaaseline  and  in  Eng- 
lish B8  muslin.  At  a  short  distance  is  the 
mound  and  village  of  Nabbi  Tunus,  in  which 
is  a  mosque,  which  coTers  the  sopposed 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

MOOSTJL—  ?  a  long  wooden  pestle. 

MOOS0LLA,  or  Jae  Namaz. 

MOOStJM,  a  river  near  Malliganm. 

MOOSUMONUM,  a  variety  of  magic 
son  are. 

MOOT.    Bbko.    Phaseolns  aconitifolius. 
MOOTA.    See  Satti. 
MOOTABELA.    Bbso.  Hmd.  Jaaminum 
sambac. 

UOOTA-MOOLEE,  a  river  formed  of 
the  Mootah  and  Moolee  with  its  aangam  or 
junetion  near  Poonah. 

MOOTAWALLI,  An.  Hdid.  Pbbb.  Bapop. 
intendent  or  treasurer  of  a  mosque. 

MOOTCHIE  MABAM.  Brytbrina  Indica. 

MOOTEE  MUSJEED,  a  mosque  of  Agra 
built  entirely  of  pure  white  marble.  2'r. 
Hind.  Vol.  i.  p.  404. 

MOOTE  KEBRAT,  Tam.  Greens  grown 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
eaten  by  the  poor. — Aintlie,  p.  355. 

MOOTHA.  BsRO.HiHD.Oyperas  rotundus. 

MOOTHEE?  DDK.  Hikd.  Guz.  Bavs. 
Trigonetla  fcennm-greeoum. 

MOOTH,  Bsxo  Phaseolus  aconitifolius. 

HOOTHA,  Bbmq.  Cypeitis  communis. 

MOOTHO,  Bbnq.  HiMD.  Cypems  hex- 
astachyufl,  Bottl.  alsoGyperas  rotnndus. 

MOOTI.  Tam.  an  egg. 

MOOTSOOLAY,  HiSD.  balls  of  paste 
boiled ;  dnmplings. 
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MOOTO-POLAGUM— ?  Pavonia  odorats. 

MOOTRULLA,  Sams.  Cacumis  satiTiu. 

MOOTSOMAH  —  ?  A  very  plentifbl 
tree  of  Akyab.  It  furnishes  a  very  amall 
wood,  used  for  firewood. — 0^1  Oat.Bx.  1862. 

MOOTTAYI  Tkl.  atribeof  agricultaristo 
from  Telingana  settled  at  Bellary,  in  tbe 
borders  of  the  Canarese  and  Tiling  dis- 
tricts. The  agrioultoral  ra<»s  there,  are, 
the  Budra  village  authorities,  vix.  pHctdDat- 
tea,  Moottatee,  Vellauattee,  these  are  atyled 
Beddy  in  Tamil  and  Telngu,  or  by  the 
Mahratta  term  of  PotaiL  They  collect  the 
Government  rents.  ThOT  claim  to  be  the 
trne  owners  of  portiona  of  the  land  in  South- 
ern IndiSk  Other  husbandmen  tbu  aadra 
caste,  are  thePeraooootyCapoolooGoongectdy 
Laneeka  wanloo,  aud  Cudeywaklee  watiloo. 
The  woDien  of  the  last  named  caste  dren 
their  hair  iu  a  banok  on  the  righfe  aide  of 
their  heads. 

MOOTTEE,  Tam-  Strychnos  nux  vomioa. 

MOOTTHEE  BANDHNA,  Hihd.  crawl- 
ing on  all  fours. 

MOOZDULUFFA,  an  omtory  between 
Arafat  and  Mina  near  Ueoca. 

MOPEA,  in  Cherra  pnnjt :  near  it  ran  ^ 
rivers  Bor  Neignra,  Bor  Smrri  and  Hoi^ 
hoori. 

MOP-QHA,  a  tribe  wbo  oooupy  the  nuoge 
of  hills  between  Thouk-yo-khai  ud  l^fanniw 
Creeks,  skirtiiig  the  Bghai  race  on  the  wvrt. 
See  Karen. 

MOPIjA,  an  energetic, v^forouB,pn^^re8aTe 
and  prosperous  community  and  in  oonsidei^ 
able  number  ;  in  a  large  portaon  of  M^lahar^ 
they  form  half  the  populations,  and  in  the 
Malabar  district  their  total  anmber  by 
census  is  not  short  of  half  a  millian ;  thaj  are 
very  numerons  in  Travuiome  and  are  nnmor* 
ous  in  Canara.  The  Mopla  have  a  lafge 
share  of  Arab  blood,  are  sappoaed  to  be  fron 
interoonrse  between  Arabs  and  the  ISor 
women,  and  are  a  fine^  atont,  maaly,  gooA 
looking,  raoe,  sturdy,  indapendenfc,  intelli- 
gent and  educated.  They  are  ittdnstrioas^ 
and  money  makers,  in  some  respeotsare  per- 
haps, in  their  industrious  habits,  the  beat 
population  to  be  found  anywhere  in  India. 
They  have  eomfortaHe,  neat,  two-storied 
houses  and  homesteads,  they  have  most  of 
the  trade  of  the  western  coast  ia  their 
hands,  and  are  rapidly  acqniriog  a  larger 
and  larger  share  in  the  land.  They  do  not 
often  seek  public  service.  The  term  Moplah, 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Malyala 
words,  Mapillah,  literally,  mother's  son.  The 
mahomedon  moplah  are  sometimes  called 
Jonakacn  mapillah  (teem.  Yavana,  Qreek)to 
distinguish  tiiem  from  the  Nurani  (Nas^ 
r«ne)  mapiUafa,  the  Nestoriaa  Chriatiaiis  (rf 
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"Malabar.  The  mahomedans  on  the  S.  £. 
parts  of  the  peninsola  lua&Hjr  receive  aad 
aooept  the  hooorary  desif^atioa  of  Ijab- 
bi,  from  their  habit  of  nsing  in  conrersation 
the  Arabic  word  "labek,"  may  it  pleaee  yoa, 
I  bag  yoar  pardon,  when  not  apprehendii^  a 
remark.  The  Mopla  in  the  Soatli'iresterD 
coast  of  India,  and  Geyloo,  and  the  Labbi 
from  the  S.  Eastern  coast  of  the  penin* 
mla  of  India  are  sdid  to  hare  had  a  similar 
origfti,  viz.,  from  Arab  fathers  and  Indian 
mothen.  On  sereral  oooaaioos  mnae  that 
part  of  India  oame  into  the  posiasaion  of 
Great  Britain  tiie  Mopla  faara  required  to 
be  eoeroed,  and  are  known  to  possess 
mnoh  fanatioal  seal  *,  bat  it  is  generally 
snpposed  that  agrarian  dispates  have  been 
a  prominent  cause  of  their  oatbarsts.  The 
Mopla  of  North  Malabar,  althoagh  maho- 
medaxu,  follow  the  role,  aa  to  property,  of 
deaaenaua  a  Sfa^ke,  the  Marnmaka  bayam, 
baring,  in  t^is  respect  eonformed  to  hiudn 
nssage,  in  the  times  of  the  aaoeudanoy  of 
the  hindns.  The  M<^[d»  also  take  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

The  Cholia  Moplah  or  Labbi  of  the  8.  E. 
of  the  Peninsnla  are  oalled  by  tiie  Tiling, 
Jonaag^  Zonangi,  Jonagar*  Jonakari.  The 
iBtevoODTse  wilb  lOMOmedaa  merchants 
and  seamen  and  the  women  of  western 
India  seema  to  have  been  from  the  most 
ancient  timea.  Abnsaid  writing  A.  D.  916 
mentions  that  the  more  deroat  merchants 
of  Siraf,  where  yoang  mea  were  on  board, 
avoided  sendiog  their  ships  to  Ceylon,  as 
the  women  were  v^y  liceatioas  ;  and  mer> 
chants  would,  when  newly  arrived,  m&ko 
ndnnoes  to  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  she, 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  father,  would  go  to 
meet  him  in  some  woody  plaoe.  Besides  the 
Mopla,there  are,in  ihePeninsula  of  Iudia,fol- 
lowing  mahomedaniam,  distinct  racaa.  The 
most  anmaroBs  are  tiie  offspring  of  the 
Arab  ooaqnerors,  who  have  come  through 
Persia  and  Hindoitan ;  the  Mt^hal  rac^ 
des^fnated"  beg,"aiid  the  Pat'han  or  Afghan 
race,  styled  "  khan*',  comparatively  few  in 
the  peninsnla  of  India,  are  all  descendants 
of  soldiers  of  the  mahomedan  armies  ;  and 
these  three  races  are  still  ohiefly  soldiers. 
The  Moplah  and  tbe^LablH  mahomedans  are 
in  considerable  irambers  on  the  extreme  S. 
W.  and  S.  E.  of  the  peninsnla,  and  are  all 
engaged  in  traffic  as  merchants,  as  shop- 
keepers, or  as  pedlars.  The  Nao-aiti  maho- 
medans are  eugaged  indvil  avocations,  and 
also  the  Bohrah  merdiants  and  shopkeepers. 
The  Nao-uti  differ  1^  very  marked  oharac- 
tem  irom  all  aroand  ^em.  The  Labln  are  a 
tall  and  large  made  race,  of  a  deep  black 
colour.  Their  nsoal  dross  oonsista  of  a  dhoti 
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or  luDga  wrapper  round  the  loins.  They 
are  largely  engaged  in  meroantil  e  foosinesa 
and  as  pedlara.They  use  the  Tamil  alphabet, 
have  a  Tamil  Koran,  and  speak  and  read 
the  Tamil  language  only.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Aralno  word  *'  labek/' 
may  it  please  you,  aad  the  people  are  nsnally 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  trading  or 
sailor  Arab  fathers  with  mothers  of  India. 

The  Bohra  are  foand  in  the  Bsjpoot 
states,  on  the  N.  wmtem  ooaat  of  Peninaa- 
lar  India  and  are  gcadu^ly  extending  to  the 
Bonth  ;  they  represent  themselves  as  to 
thor  religtons  sect,  to  be  the  deeoendanta  of 
thefbllowers  of  the  Sheikh-nl-Jabl,  the  ode- 
brated  old  man  of  the  mountain.  They 
call  themselves  Ismaili,  acknowledge  an 
Arohamandrite  or  religions  -chief:  they  prin- 
cipally follow  mercantile  pursuits,  and  are  a 
robust,  active,  iiftelligeut  mercantile  race, 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  bat 
are  foand  principally  in  Guzerat,  and  the 
adjoining  province  of  Catch,  Sind  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  They  are  a 
peaceable,  inoffisusive  body  of  nken. 

The  Nao-aibi  are  a  smnll  non-military 
race  who,  but  for  a  slightly  aanthoua  tinge, 
wonld  have  an  almost  English  fairness.  They 
ue  oalled  Nao-ait,  new  comers,  and  are  said 
to  hare  emigrated  from  Arabia  abont  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  are  now  to  be  fhund 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Southern  India. 
They  are  slender,  fair,  men  with  very  fair 
handsome  women,  aud  are  engaged  in  civLL 
avocations,  never  becoming  soldiers.  They 
say  that  they  came  from  Arabia  to  the  Kou- 
kan.  The  N^ao-Aiti  are  sapposed  by  some  to 
have  been  sea-shore  Arabs ;  they  seem  to  the 
editor  to  be  Persians.  Indian  mahomedans 
assert  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  women 
andohitdren  from  Arabia  whose  men  werekill- 
ed  on  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  rub 
the  tomb  of  Mahomed  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  sent  off  in  a  ship  which  land- 
ed on  the  western  coaist,  bat  this  is  doubtless 
a  story  got  np  to  vilify  a  race. 

The  Moplah  are  generally  men  of  good 
stature,  and  considerable  strength,  and 
when  young  are  not  wanting  in  good  looks. 
They  wear  a  beard  and  moastaohe,  cat  toler- 
ably close,  and  little  or  no  hair  on  the 
head.  A  linen  skull  cap,  covered  by  a  vari- 
ed ooloi-ed  topi,  protects  the  crown;  and 
with  the  richer  members  of  the  sect,  a  white 
and  gold  pugree  is  wouud  around  the  head 
also.  A  loose  flowiug  chemise,  with  gold 
or  colored  threads  worked  round  the  bor- 
ders, and  a  jacket  of  pink,  blue,  or  elabor- 
ately embroidered  cloth  of  gold  with  an  un- 
der garment'  of  scarlet  or  Une  cloth,  loose 
and  short  white  cotton  trowsers,  and  wood- 
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en  sandals,  more  or  less  handsomely  decor- 
ated complete  the  Moplah's  oostame.  He 
iarariably  carries  a  chiua  folding  umbrella, 
and  wears  a  banch  of  keys  suspended  by  a 
string  from  his  neok.  In  his  hand,  flung 
orer  his  ahonlder,  or  tied  roand  his  waist,  a 
smarb  Madras  cotton  handkerchief  is  al- 
ways  to  be  seen.  The  Moplah  are  generally 
dlcnnly  and  well  attired  when  they  appear 
out  their  houses  and  basurs.  Their  wo- 
men dress  in  blue  and  white  cotton  cloths, 
and  on  feast  days  are  sometimes  gorgeooa 
to  behold,  with  rings  of  brass,  silver  and 
oopper,  bracelets  of  blae,  red,  and  blaok 
gl&as,  tinselled  wood  and  white  metal,  ear- 
rings of  lead,  sitrer,  and  pinchbeck  and 
necklaces  of  a  variety  of  materials.  The 
poor  Moplah  women  are  generally  very  dirty 
in  their  habits,  their  dress  foni  and  black, 
their  heads  nn-oombed  an^  their  miserable 
dwellings  odoriferous  and  otherwise  dis- 
gusting. They  seem  wretched,  miserable, 
and  hopeless  indeed.  But  with  the  increased 
demand  for  labour,  poTert^  and  indigence  is 
happily  retiring,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
present  tenants  of  mud  hovels. 

The  Tiar  are  mostly  clean  respectful  and 
finsceptible  of  kindness,  and  good  words. 
Both  men  and  women  are  generally  hand- 
some, with  strong  moscatar  frames,  and 
plenty  of  walking  and  talking,  and  eating 
powers.  They  do  not  encumber  themselTes 
with  large  wardrobes,  a  white  cotton  cloth 
wound  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees,  being  only  necessary  for  their  fall 
dress  oostume.  The  women  sometimes  carry 
a  small  piece  of  muslin  over  the  shoulder, 
and  draw  it  across  the  breast  when  a  Enro- 
pean  approaches,  bat  as  white  faces  are  not 
rare  now-a^ays,  this  habit  is  wearing  oat, 
and  semi-nudity  is  the  rale.  A  woman  of 
easy  rirtae  wears  more  decent  apparel  as  a 

token  of  the  laxity  of  her  morals. 

The  extension  of  the  mahomedan  doctrines  on 
the  west  coast  took  plaoe  in  early  tdmes. 
According  to  Malabar  records  in  the  Arabic 
langoage  some  emissaries  came  here  so  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Gheramperonnud,  when 
mahomed  was  in  his  67th  year ;  and  so 
entirely  persuaded  the  emperor  of  the  mis- 
sion  of  their  prophet,  that  he  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  visit  him.  Cheramperonmal 
died,  however,  on  his  journey,  but  not  till 
he  had  taken  care  by  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed before  his  death  to  the  rajahs  of 
Malabar,  that  all  freedom  should  be  allowed 
the  mahomedan  teachers  to  propagate  their 
religion,  make  disciples  and  build  temples 
throogh  the  whole  country.  This  ttiey  did 
with  equal  zeal  and  success  ;  so  that  within 
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a  few  years  their  creed  had  struck  deep  nxtt 
here.  A  Dutch  writer,  in  the  year  1721, 
remarks  that  the  mahonxedans,  being  like  tbe 
St.  Thomas*  Christians,  bom  in  the  land, 
might  be,  in  one  sense  r^arded  as  natiTea 
of  Malabar,  bat  as  they  have  mingled  with 
other  members  of  their  fiutii,  Mc^al,  Torit 
and  Arab,  who  resort  to  the  cnantry  for  pfor- 
poMS  of  trade,  they  form  in  some  sort,  a  dii^ 
tinot  people.  See  India ;  Mapillay.  Polyanifar. 

MOPLANG,  or  MoBong,  L.  26« 
L,  91  <^  43'  in  the  Khassia  hills,  about  15 
miles  N.  of  the  sanitarium  of  Gherra  Ponji. 
Its  Dak  bangalo,  is  6,078   or  6,062  foot 
abov  the  sea. — Hooker  Herm.  Sehl. 

MOQBAHRA.  As.  a  tomb ;  a  manaolenm. 

MOQEISa,  Gold  or  silver  thread. 

MOK.  Hind.  A  coronet :  on  two  oocasionfl, 
the  Bajpoot  chieftain  wears  the  mor  or  coro- 
net ;  on  his  marrii^e,  and  when  going  to  die 
in  battle,  symbolic  of  his  nuptials  with  tbe 
Apsara,  or  *  fair  of  heaven.'— )7«ls.'0IiMt. 
Tod'a  RajoBthan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

MOKi^  HniB.  Onus  of  SaocharainsBini- 
deoumbens. 

MORA  OF  Monnt  Ubar,  ih  lat.  1  ^  £9* 
N ,  visible  from  Malacca,  ia  an  isolated  lifll 
near  the  sea,  and  covered  witii  wood. 

MORA.    Tbl.  Calendering. 

MORA.    HiHD.    A  footstool. 

MORADABAD,  near  the  2»th  degne 
of  N.  Ii.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  sands 
of  the  river  Beyas :  in  those  of  the  Qnmti 
river :  at  Jompole  and  in  sand  in  the  Hor»> 
dabad  district.  Moradabad  was  founded  by 
Rastam  Khan,  who  governed  Snmbal  under 
Shah  Jahan.  He  named  it  Rustumnaggar, 
bat  this  ofibuding  the  emperor  he  altered  it 
to  Moradabad  after  prince  Morad,  to  whon^ 
however,  he  was  opposed  in  the  fiunooi 
action  on  the  Chambul  in  A.  D.  1658,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life. — SUiot. 

MORiB  A,  a  genns  of  nnimportant  plants  of 
the  nataral  order  leraoete,  oomprising. 


bitamiDosa,  Ker.  papilionaoe*, 

oiliata,  „  nunoea,  „ 

edalia,  „  tristis,  „ 

ganleri,  8«r.  viiOari%  „ 
lougiOcwa,  £er. 

MORu^A  CHINENSIS.  Thumb.  Sjn.  oC 
PardanthuB  chinensis,  Ker. 

MOR.^DA,  TiH.   Olibannm,  also  Boa- 
wellia  glabra;  and  Baohanania  latifolia  ? 
MORAINK.    See  Indus. 
MORALI  CHBTTD  or  Badumum.  Tsl. 
Sponia  orientals,  Voigt^  GelUs  orieatalU  A. 
ii.  G5,  also  Bnchanania  latifolia. 

The  Sanscrit  aynonym  is  Priyalnh,  a  tree 
commonly  called  Piyal  or  Bnchanania  latifo- 
lia i  but  also  applied  to  other  trees.  See 
also  Gaddan^^. 
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MORA.  MOXINTAIK,  see  Khyber. 

M0RA.1ir,  See  Singhpo. 

MOBANDA,  Hind,  of  Eamaon  &c.  Pioea 
webbiana,  aliio  P.  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

MOBAJ^G,  a  large  building,  in  which  the 
nmnarried  hillmen  of  Afisam  reside. 

KOKAM,  HiHD.  Yitez  negaado. 

MOBATTI,  KiLEAL.  Hydnocarpns  ine- 
briars,  Yahl. 

KOBAWA    See  India. 

MOBGHAR,  Hnr.  tTmbelliferons  pUute. 

MOBCHBLLA,  the  Morel. 

Ssma-rogli,  Hind.  I  E^nba-biobn,  Hind. 

Kuift-kacb,  „       Girohbatra  „ 

Ku-jacb,  „     I  Khnmb  „ 

The  morel  plants  of  the  K.  W.  Himalaya 
are  the  Morohella  eaoalenfa,  iitnn.  and 
the  Morcbella  semilibera.  The  morels  are 
abundant  in  and  near  Kashmir,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  are,  after  dry- 
ing, exported  to  the  plains.  Dr.  Stewart 
noticed  the  Morel  growing  fresh,  at 
6)000  feet,  near  Chnmba.  It  is  mach  eaten 
by  natives,  both  fresh  and  dry,  and  is  said 
to  be  preferred  by  them  to  the  mushroom. 
Dried  it  is  a  not  unsatisfactory  addition  to 
a  stew  even  for  a  European  ta^te  :  a  morel 
is  found  abondantly  in  the  desert  about 
Jlian^,  i&o.  and  is  said  to  be  got  near 
Hoahirpnr,  Ao.  bat  it  is  not  known  that  it  is 
tiie  same  speoxes.  It  is  considered  a  great 
dainirf  hy  natives  and  relished  by  Euro- 
peans.— Vr.  Stawart,  Punjab  PlanU,  p.  268. 
Mr.  PoweU  Stmd  Book.  VoL  1,  p.  S84.  See 
Fungus.  Morel. 

MOBDANT.  See  Galico-Printing.  Dyes. 

MOBDEOALHamadan,  a  town  in  Persia, 
is  tfae  ancient  Ecbatana.  It  ia  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  charming  situation,  a 
oonntry  better  suited  to  live  happily 
in,  than  Hamadan  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  country  is  undulating,  the  soil  riob, 
the  water  good,  the  climate  singularly 
clear,  healthy,  and  bracing;  with  pic- 
turesque mountains  at  hand  for  retirement 
dnriog  the  heats  of  summer.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  Hamadan,  is  the  tomb  of  Ali  Ben 
Sina,  and  not  far  from  it  are  those  of 
Esther  and  Mordeoai,  whioh  are  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Jews  of  the  town, 
and  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  On 
the  dome  over  these  tomba  is  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  Elias  and  Samuel,  sons  of 
Kaohau,  finished  building  this  temple  over 
ihe  tombs  of  Mordeeu  and  Esther  on  the 
16th  of  the  month  Adhar  4474.  The  tombs 
.are  made  hard  blai^  wood  whioh  baa  Buf- 
fered little  fnon  the  effects  of  time  doring 
ihe  ll\  centuries  th^  have  existed.  Th^ 
are  covered   with    Helnew  iuBoriptions 


MOBRffi. 

■till  very  le^ble,  of  which  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm has  given  the  fbllowiug  translation. 

"At  that  time  tliere  was  in  the  palace  of 
Snza  a  certain  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Morde< 
cai;  he  was  the  son  of  Jair  of  Shimei,  who 
was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  for  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  was  the  second  of  that  name 
under  the  king  Ahaaneras,  a  man  much 
distinguished  among  the  Jews,  and 
enjoying  great  consideration  among  his 
own  people  anxious  for  their  welfare,  and 
seeking  to  promote  the  peace  of  all  Asia." 
The  traveller,  unless  told,  would  never 
recognise  them  an  tombs.  The  entry  ia  by 
a  low  door,  and  the  tombs  occupy  the  wh(Je 
of  the  internal  space  to  the  ceiling,  leaving 
only  a  very  narrow  passage  fbr  walking 
round  the  huge  stone-like  construction  ia 
the  middle.  laterally,  not  an  inch  is  left  on 
the  whitewashed  wall  on  which  the  Jewish 
pilgrims  of  a  thousand  years  have  not  in- 
scribed their  names. — Malcolm's  Persia,  Ed. 
Ferrier  Joum.  p.  35.  37.  J.  S.  Fraser,  p.  221. 
Port&r's  TravelBj  Vol.  II.  p.  91.  See  Khu- 
zistan;  Arabistanj  Kissel  Ozau;  Bawlinson. 

MOBDVA,  commonly  called  Morduin; 
a  race  in  eonsiderahle  numbers  in  the 
province  of  Slasan.  They  are  still  pagan, 
supposed  to  be  of  Finnish  origin,  as  likewise 
their  language,  with  whioh  the  Tartar  tongue 
is  however  much  mixed  up.  In  bodily  form 
and  personal  appearance  and  mode  of  living 
the  Mordva  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  BuBsians  than  to  other  neighbours,  the 
Tchouvaah  and  Tcheremisse.  Their  faces 
are  generally  long  and  thin,  their  bair  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  their  beards  short 
and  scanty.  They  are  honest  and  industri- 
ous, but,  like  the  Tchouvash,  slow  and  dila- 
tory in  their  movements  hare  an  extreme  re- 
pngoance  to  any  intercourse  with  other  raoe^ 
and,  to  avoid  their  contact  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, they  build  their  villages  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  or  wood.  The  Mordva  are  allowed 
hy  their  pa^n  laws  to  have  several  wives, 
but  are  generally  content  with  one.  The 
Tchouvash,  and  Mordva  bury  their  dead  in 
their  best  attire,  place  food  and  beer  in  the 
oofGn,and  leavea  little  of  both  in  the  grave. 
A  portion  of  the  Mordva  the  Tohouvash 
and  Tcheremisse,  bear  the  name  of  chris- 
tians ;  but  too  generally  they  are  christians 
in  name  alone.  With  regard  to  that  portion 
who  have  |still  remained  pagans,  their 
chief  god  tbey  call  Paass, — or  Pass, — a 
word  which  in  their  language  signifies  like- 
wise heaven,  the  mother  of  God,  and  the 
son  of  Qod.—TumereUij  £a«an,  Vok  u.p.p, 
178, 179, 182,  1S3.  2W»er. 
MORE  See  Jaknn. 

HOKE^,  Qamd.  a  section  of  the  natoral 
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order  of  plants,  the  TJrticaoeee,  comprising 
the  genus  Morns,  Linn,,  Ampalis,  Bojer,  and 
BroaflBonetia,  f^enL 

MOflEBAT,  in  L.  16  =>  68'  L.  54'  3'. 

MOBEE,  a  rirer  of  Chitagong. 

MOREGL,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

MOBEHBAO,  Dr.  0..  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service,  was  Principal  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College  from  1645.  Wrote  on  the 
manner  of  breeding  leeches  in  Bom.  M«d. 
axuL  Phy$.  TVans.  vol.  i.  p.  314. — On  poiflon- 
ingby  Arsenic,  Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.— On 
poisoning  by  Opium,  Ibid,  Vol.  i.  p.  323. — 
On  the  Cholera  lDfirmary,Ibid  Yol.  i.part  82 
— Dr.Butsi's  Oatdlogtie. 

MOEBHBAD,  William  Ambrose  brother 
of  Dr.  Charles  MoreheFid,  in  the  Madma 
Civil  Service.  He  was  latterly  Pnisne  Jadge 
of  the  Court  of  Sndr  and  Fonzdaree 
Adawtut,  a  Member  of  the  Madras  Conncit, 
and  twice  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  an 
experienced  judicial  officer,  poBsessing  in 
combination  with  a  sound  judgment,  a  tho- 
rongfa  knowledge  of  t>he  laws  and  cnatoms  of 
the  country  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  the 
praotical  application  of  tlie  same. 

MOBKIi.   Morcliella  escnlenta. 

Ti-rh,  Chin.  |  Uah-rb.  Cmv. 

Kana,  -Eacho  Hind.  |  Khat  karwa  Hino. 

Thii  fungus  is  found  in  the  Panjab  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  rains,  and  is  generally 
dug  out  of  white  ants'  nesto,  it  is  one  of  the 
fnngi  or  mushroonis,  some  of  which,  belong- 
ing to  genera  Agaricns,  Morofaella  and  Tuber 
are  edible.  T.  Cebarinm  is  the  trnffle.  The 
wholesome  sorts  of  mushroom  are  readily 
distinguished  by  being  of  a  pink  or  flesh 
oolonr  in  the  gills,  changing  to  darker  color 
as  they  get  older ;  they  hare  also  a  peculiar 
sweet  smell :  and  another  criterion  of  their 
being  edible  is  the  outer  skin  peeling  off 
easily.  With  some  temperaments,  however, 
mushrooms  are  always  poisonous. — Poteell 
Sand  Book,vol.  i.p.  138. — Jaffreif.Sogg,Voigt. 

MOBBLE,  HiHD.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  furnishing  a  hard,  white  timber.-~Ow. 
Oat.  Bz.  1862. 

MOBESBT,  Captain,  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
Author  of  the  Kq>ort8  on  the  Northern 
Atolls  of  the  Maldives  in  Lond.  Q«o.  Trana. 
183fi,  vol.  T.  park  ii.  p.  39a.~Qfid  Sea  sail- 
ing directiona,  liond.  1842.  8to.— Dr.  Bwid*§ 
OeUaiogm*. 

HOBESSSS  OF  HanenMBa  Island, 
in  1»«.  40  35'  S.  long.  It  6°  0*  E.,  Ues 
15  mileB  N.  by  the  most  norihem  of  the 
Palo  Lant  group.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape 
and  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three  small 
islands. 

MOBETON  BAY  OfiSSNUT,  Castauos- 
pemsm  anatrak^ 


MOBINDA. 

MOBETON  ISLAND,  is  19  miki  i 
length  and  4^  in  greatest  bratdth.  A 
its  timber  is  smalt,  and  consists  of  tbeoni 
Eucalypti,    Banksise^    &o.t  with  iboni 
anceof  the  oypreaa-pine  (Callitris  tnun 
a  wood  much  prized  for  omameatalwal 
Among  the  other  plants  are  three,  vUd 
merit  notice  from  their  efficacy  in  laiidiB 
down  the  drift  sand  by  their  long  tniUii 
stems,  an  office  performed  in  BritiiB  \ 
the  bent  grass(ATOndo  arenaria),  \un  npi 
sented  by  another  grass  iBchrannm  Botdd 
lioide :  the  others  are  a  handsome  pink  floR 
ed  oonvolvnlnB(IpomoBa  maritima),  one  ria 
of  which  measured  15  yards  in  length,  4 
Hibbertia  volnbilis,  a  plant  with  luge  n 
low  blossoms.    Among  the  mariue  snigi 
of  Moreton  Bay  are  two  cetacea  of  gnUi 
terest.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Amtd 
dugong  (Halioore  Australia),  which  11 
ohjeot  of  a  regular  fisfaeTy  (on  a  smilli 
howerer,)  on  account  of  its  valuaUe  oiL 
frequents  the  Brisbane  river  and  thei 
flats  of  the  harbour,  and  is  harpooned  bf 
natLTCB,  who  know  it  under  the 
YuDg-on.    The  other  is  an  andeseribel 
poise.— ifoe^'UHiery  vol.  i.  pp.  47-8. 
MOBI,  Hind.   Errnm  leni^  Linn. 
MORIABBK,  Puis.  fAsu. 
pterygosperma  or  Horaa  radish  traa^ 

MOBIA  OOND,  the  prinoipal 
iate  in  Bastar. 

MORINA  ELEGANS.    One  ofthi 
Baceee,  a  native  of  Persia,  the  colon 
white,    grown   from  seed  as  moit 
annuals. 

MORINDA.    Hind.    AHes  thnnl 
MORINDA,«  genus  of  plants  of 
tnral  order  Cinchoiiacess,seetioii,  Guei 
of  which  the  following  apectea  are 
occur  in  the  East  Indtra : 

angnstifolia,  Ro»b.  Chittagons- 
biacteata,  Roxb.  Qaqjam,  Anounaa,  & 
polago. 

oitrilUia,  L.  both  Peninnilai^  Vega, 

Coohin-China. 
ezsQrta,  Roab.  Bengal, 
maltiflora,  Roxb.  Benr. 
peraiciBfolia,  Buch.  Vega. 
sqoarrofla,  Buch.  Kammp. 
pobeBoena,  8m.  Britiefa  India,  Mamitia 
tiootoria,.  iiiM(.  all  British  India, 
tomeatosa,  Heynt.  Delht 
nmbellata,  L.  ConrtaUam,  S.  Conosx. 
vagaos,  fToU.  CUna. 
The  bark  and  root  of  If.  tincfeanu 
folia  in  India,  and  M.  ftzserta,  in 
the  root  of  M.  temifolia  in  Mysore, 
pWed  to  form  ajvery  valuable  red  " 
is  fixed  with  alnm.    Most  of  the  ml 
of  Madras  are  dyed  with  the  root 
Noona.    The  Karens  prepare  their 
most  nBaally  from  the  roots  of  two 
spsoiet .    The  U.  Mtrifoita.  is 
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the  ^ormese  for  a  d^e,  bat  the  Kai-cns  more 
commonly  use  Mormda  exserfca,  the  indtge- 
nouBBpeoies.  ThecoloQr,thoagh  not  brilliant, 
is  far  more  permtment  than  man^  other 
colonrs.  A  species  of  morinda  is  ofben  soen 
growing  near  Barman  houses,  which  pro- 
duces a  fruit  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  It 
is  a  great  favoritie  with  the  Burmese,  and  is 
served  up  in  their  carries.  The  most 
agreeably  fragrant,  fluweriog  shrub  in  the 
Karen  forests,  is  a  species  of  Morinda.  The 
flowers  are  small,  in  dense  heads,  like  other 
members  of  the  genua,  azure,  purple  exter- 
nally, bub  white  within  ;  and  has  only  four 
anthers,  like  a  species  described  by  Jack 
-which  he  found  on  the  Malay  Islands. 
Specimens  of  the  bark  and  root  of  varioos 
.species  of  Morinda  tinctoria,  oitrifolfa  and 
nmbellata,  were  exhibited  at  the  Msidras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  from  different  parts  of 
Southern  India  and  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  quantity  procurable  is  very  large,  and 
the  dje  appears  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
practical  dyers  M.  tinctoria  is  usually  grown 
as  a  prop  and  shade  for  the  pepper  vine  and 
coffee  tree.  The  coloring  matter  resides  pnu- 
cipally  in  the  bark  of  the  roots,  which  are 
long  and  slender,  and  the  small  pieces  are 
the  best,  fetching  8s.  to  10s.  a  mAund.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Malabar  to 
Gazerat,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hindus- 
tan, but  seldom  finds  its  way  to  Europe. — 
Boteh.  Wall.  Voigt  Bach.  Mason.  M.  E.  J.  B. 
MORINDA  BRAGTEATA,  Boxb. 

A  small  tree,  with  large  shining  leaves, 
native  of  Ganjam,  the  Andamans,  the  Phillip- 
pines,  Moluccas,  common  throughout  the 
province  of  Pegu,  and  cultivated  about 
phoungyee  houses.  Its  wood,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  is  found  in  the  Bengal  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  rouch,  and  is  valuable  as 
affording  a  bright  yellow  dye. — Dr.  McClel- 
land; Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Voigt. 

MOBENDA  CITRIFOLIA,  Irtti».;flo*5. 


Yai-yoe,  BuRX. 
M  ban- Bin,  „ 
Nie-pa-hsse,  „ 
Nyahgyee, 

Indian  Unlbeiy  ?  End. 
Broad  leaved  Morinda  „ 
Jap. 


Bengado. 
Al,  Aob,  Ak, 
Barra-al, 
Al. 

BartoDoiej 


Kdda  pilva, 

Manja  pavattay, 
Nonna  muram, 
Nana  maram, 
Maddi  ofaettu, 
Togara  mogali, 
Togara  chetto, 
Mol^faa, 
Malaga  obetta, 
Togaree  wood, 


Maleal. 

Sl.\OH. 

Tax. 


TbIi. 

n 
TXL. 


Anglo. 
Tbl. 

This  small  tree  is  common  in  Kotah  and 
Boondee,  grows  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
is  much  cultivated  in  that  of  Bombay,  and 
grows  in  Pegn,  Ooobin-China  and  the  Mo- 
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laccas.  It  is  not  a  common  tree  in  the  Bom- 
bay forests  ;  but  is  more  frequent  about  the 
villages.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  brownish 
yellow,  is  easUy  worked  is  uped  for  common 
purposes  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Ifanclea 
cordifolia ;  but  the  tree  is  much  smaller.  Mr. 
Rohde  has  seen  trees  of  this  wood  nearly  two 
feet  in  dUmeter.  It  makes  tolerable  planks, 
butappears  never  to  be  so  used  on  the  Bombay 
side,  except  for  door-shutters  and  such  like. 
A  scarlet  oolonring  matter  is  procured  from 
the  roots  and  In^  aud  nsed  for  dyeing 
handkerchiefs,  tnrbans,  &o.  It  is  employed, 
also,  to  aBsist  more  ezpenaive  dyes  in  giving 
a  red  colour  to  yam  and  cloth — the  red 
thread  used  in  carpet  making  is  entirely 
dyed  with  it.  The  process  of  dyeing  red 
yams  in  the  Circars  is  well  described  by 
Heyne.  In  all  the  Asiatic  islands,  M.  citri- 
folia  and  M.  tinctoria  are  extensively  nsed  as 
a  dye  stuff  for  giving  a  red  colour.  This  is 
usually  grown  as  a  prop  and  shade  for  the 
pepper  vine  and  coffee  tree.  The  coloring 
matter  resides  principally  in  thtf  bark  of  the 
roots,  which  are  long  aud  slender,  and  the 
small  pieces  are  the  best,  fetching  89.  to 
10s.  a  maund.  It  is  exported  in  lat^  qoan- 
titiea  from  Malabar  to  Gnaerat,  and  the 
northern  parta  of  Hindostan,  but  seldom 
finds  its  way  to  Europe.  The  email  white 
Sowers  have  a  very  sweet  scent  and  the  tree 
would  thrive  well  and  be  ornamental  in  com- 
pounds, lu  Coimbatore,  Nouna  maram,  Tom., 
is  the  proper  Tamul  name  for  the  Morinda 
oitrifolia,  bnt  Morinda  nmbellata^  a  climbing 
plant,  and  hence  unfit  for  use  as  a  timber, 
has  the  same  Tamil  name. 

Tbe  red  dye  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 
Morinda  citrifoUa  is  equal  in  every  respect 
to   that  of  tbe   sapan  wood ;   and    is  in 
general  use  with  the  natives  for  dyeing  the 
yarn  of  the  native  cloths,  both  silk  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  speci- 
mens of  Java  dyes  obtained  from  the  same 
tree,  better  single  colours  of  the  kind  ara 
rarely  seen.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  re- 
lation to  such  a  comparison,  that  the  use  of 
mineral  mordant  in  the  native  process  is  un- 
known, and  with  the  exception  of  weak  ley 
made  from  the  ashra  of  some  of  the  plants  of 
the  jungles,  no  other  application  is  made  be- 
yond the  simple  solntiou  of  the  extiraot  from 
the  wood  itself.   The  bark  and  root  of  this 
Morinda  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  tho  M.  nmbellata.    Most  of  the  Madras 
red  turbans  are  dyed  with  this  substance. 
Tho  plants  come  to  maturity  in  three  years. 
The  roots  are  then  dug  up  and  sorted  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  ^he  fineness  of  the 
fibres.   The  fibres  are  theia>c&fc  and  beaten 
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down  well,  and  then  ground  to  powder, 
which  latter  is  used  for  the  dye. — Dre.  Wight, 
JCoab.,  Yoigtf  Oibson  Oleghom,  McOlelland 
Irvine^  Qen.  Med.  Top.  p.  182,  Mr.  Robert 
Brovm^Mr.  Rhode,  Simmonds.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
Thunberg*$  Travels,  Yd.  it.  p.  290. 
HORXKDA  EXSBBTA,  Rozb. 

Bens. 

BURII. 


Togari  mogilli.   Tn.  of 

the  Qodaivexj. 
Mogilii.   T2L.  of  Circara- 


Ban-tich. 
Mhaa-bin  ? 
Myan. 
Nya? 

A  small  tree  of  ihe  Ciroam,  of  Ben^l,  Be- 
rar  and  Bortnab,  its  yellow,  hard  and.  nsefal, 
wood,  is  fit  for  &nc7  work,  and  does  not 
warp.  In  Fegn,  M.  braoteata  and  this  are 
both  small  trees,  only  found  about  Phoung- 
yoe  houses,  in  a  cultivated  state.  Roxh.  Voigt, 
Captam  Beddome. 

MORINDA  MULTIFLORA. 

Aal  of  Kasfuk.  |  Aohmal  of  Berak. 

Much  onltivated  about  Kagpore  for  its 
dye.  Cultivated  through  Rajpootauah,  prin- 
cipally near  Kotah,  and  all  over  Harowtee. 
The  plant  is  allowed  to  remain  three  years 
in  the  ground,  and  then  the  roots  are  taken 
up  and  dried.  The  dye  is  a  fine  turkey  red 
and  is  very  plentiful.  One  maund  costs  six- 
teen rupees.  Is  not  used  medicinally.  Boxb\ 
Bohde  M.  8.  S.Irvine.  Qen.  Med.  Top.  p.  125. 

MORINDA  TINOTORIA,  Roxb.  , 


Bme.  Hind. 


Sams. 


If  addi  cbetto, 
Malaga  chettn* 
Laagra, 
Togara, 


TaL. 


Al. 
TTob, 
Ach, 

Udiynta,  - 

A  small  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
M.  citrifolia  in  its  wild  st-ate.  Extreme 
height  36  feet,  circumference  2|  feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  10  feet.  Its  green  fruit  is  pickled  or 
eaten  in  ourriea.  It  is  in  flower  and  fmifc 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
year.  It  is  pretty  oommon  in  erory  part  of 
India,  is  largely  cultivated  at  Ganjam,  Gnm- 
Bur,  Boondee,  Kotah,  Gargaon,  Philibeefc 
and  Mewar.  The  woods  of  all  the  species 
are  beautiful,  hard  and  durable,  and  ex- 
cellent for  gun  stocks.  That  of  this  species, 
poRBefses  all  these  qualities,  is  variegated 
and  white,  and  is  employed  for  gun 
stocks  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  is  used  to  dye  red,  the  co- 
lor is  fixed  with  alum,  but  it  is  neither  bright 
nor  durable.  In  some  parts  of  India,  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  roots.  In  the 
Circars  the  dyers  use  the  bark  of  the  fresh 
roots  bruised  and  gently  boiled  in  water  for 
a  short  time.  The  cloth  or  yarn  is  prepared 
in  a  cold  infusion  of  the  powdered  gall  ofTer- 
xninalia  chebala,  in  milk  and  water;  it  is 
then  dried  and  moistened  with  alum  water, 
and  agaia  dried,  and  raoeiTM  iirom  the 


MORINDA  TJMBELLATA. 
above  decoction,  a  pretty  bright,  but  fugi- 
tive red.  Dr.  Irvine  says  Uie  root  is  ex- 
tensively exported  from  Ajmeer  as  a  red  dye. 
The  plant  is  not  allowed  to  shoot  np  into 
the  bush,  but  is  dug  np  the  third  year  alter 
planting.  The  flowers  are  very  firagrani— 
Dr.  Roxb.  Irvine  Med.  Top.  of  Ajmeer,  p.  18S, 
Voigt,  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Mr.  Rohde,  M.  8. 8. 

MORINDA  TOMENTOSA,  Eeytu. 
M.  mudia,  Hav.  |  Uaigauti,  IUlul 

A  very  common  Travancore  tree,  attais. 
ing  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet  Its  timber  ia 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  used  for  Tarious 
economical  purposes :  the  inner  wood  of  the 
older  trees  furnishes  a  Aye.—  ITseful  Planlt. 

MORINDA  UMBELIiATA.  Linn. 
U,  padarara,         Juss.  \  M.  soandaiui,  BoA 
Eliba, 

Nana  miram 
Uola-gadn, 


Buaic. 
Can. 
DUK. 
UibAT. 


Saks. 
Til 


Nya, 

Fatangi  rrikBha, 
Chota  aI, 
Mang-kadn, 

A  trailing  creeping  plant,  grows  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  at 
Oonrtallam  in  Malabar  and  in  the  S.  Coo* 
can.  The  roota  yield  a  yellow  dye,  and  is- 
Cochin>Ohina,  with  the  addition  of  sappsn 
wood,  a  red  dye. — Ain$lie.  Bomb,  Wigii. 
Drury. 

Moriuda  tinctoria,  M.  citrifolia,  M.  nn- 
bellatu,  in  India,  and  M.  exserta,  in  Bnrmib, 
are  all  employed  to  form  a  very  valuable  red 
dye,wbich  is  fixed  with  alum;  and  Buchamn 
mentions  another  species,  the  M.  temifolia 
in  Mysore,  the  root  of  whioh  is  used  fort 
similar  purpose.  Most  of  the  red  turbans 
of  Madras  are  dyed  with  the  root  of  the 
Noona  tree.  The  Karens  most  usually  pre- 
pare their  red  dyes  from  the  roota  of  the 
morinda  tree,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
species  are  need  for  this  purpose.  The  K. 
citrifolia  is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for 
a  dye,  but  the  Karens  more  commonly  dm 
Morinda  exserta,  the  indigenona  ppedei. 
In  many  parts  the  roots  of  the  Mo- 
rinda nmbellata  are  employed  instead  ^ 
chay-root  in  dyeing  cotton  yam  red :  the 
colour  is  neither  so  bright  or  so  durable.  Or- 
Heyne  thus  describes  the  process.  Take  i\ 
lbs.  of  white  cotton  yam  and  soak  it  id  1| 
lb.  of  gingilie  oil,  a  strong  dye  made  of  the 
ashes  of  the  milk  hedge,  and  the  yarn  steep 
ed  in  it  for  four  nights  being  dried  in  the 
sun  dnring  the  day,  it  is  then  washed  in 
brackish  water  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Five  seers  (kutcha  13|  lb.F)  oftogn* 
root  finely  powdered  are  put  into  a  pot  of 
water  toj^sfcher  with  the  yam  and  kept  eH 
night  over  a  fire  of  cowdnng ;  in  the  mom* 
ing  it  is  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sud,  the 
Huow.  process  is  repeato^  for  two  bucocsstb 
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jays  and  nights  which  completes  the  process. 
It  is  probable  that  a  superior  dye  might  be 
obtained  if  the  same  niceties  were  obseiTed 
AS  in  dyeing  with  cbay-root.  In  Sumatra 
the  ontward  parts  of  the  root  being  dried, 
ponnded,  and  boiled  in  water,  afford  a  red 
dye,  for  fixing  which,  the  ashes  procured 
from  the  stalks  of  the  fruit  and  midribs  of 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoannt.  are  employed. 
Sometimes  the  bark  or  wood  Ot  the  sahang 


MOBU. 

and  by  Europeans.  The  tree  is  very  abundant 
all  over  British  India,  Bm-mah  and  theMalay 
peninsula.  The  leaves,  flowers  and  seed, 
vessels  are  used  in  curries.  The  roots  have 
precisely  the  flavour  of  horse-radish^  and 
seem  identical  in  chemical  compo8ition»aDd 
in  India  are  substituted  for  the  true  horse* 
radish  by  Europeans.  The  gum  and  bark 
are  used  in  native  medicine,  this  oil  is  aperi- 
ent^ and  much  nsed  by  the  oativra  in  gout 


tree  is  mixed  with  these  roots.   Harsden  ;  and  rfaenmatism,  the  native  doctors  prescribe 


says  that  another  species  of  bangknda, 
■with  broader  leaves  (Morinda  citrifolia) 
does  not  yield  any  colouring  matter;  bnt  is 
commonly  planted  in  theMa1aj%n  Peninsula 
and  in  I^uJo  Penang,  as  a  support  to  the 
pepper  mine. — Maraien's  History  of  Suma- 
tra, p.  95.  Royle  Arts,  8fc.  of  India,  p.  481 ; 
M.  E.  J.B.  ;  Tomlinaoth,p.2S4,;  WHliama' 
Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii,  p.  106;  Fortune's 
Mes.  among  the  Chinese,  pp.  146,  167;  Ure^s 
Die.  of  Arts,  BohdeM.S.8. 

UOBXNGA*  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
HoringacesB  of  which  three  E.  Indian  species 
are  known,  M.  aptera,  M.  oonoanensis,  Nwn- 
mo  and  Af.  plerygosperma,  Qartn. 

MOBINOACK^.  Idndl.  The  Horse- 
3Eladish. Tree-Tribe  comprising  1  Gen.  and 
8  species. 

MORINGA  APTERA.  The  Tessur  of 
the  Arabs,  a  native  of  Sennaar,  Cairo,  and 
Palestine.  The  seed  yields  the  oil  of  ben, 
mnoh  used  by  perfumers  and  by  watch- 
makers, as  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor  freezes 
readily ;  seeds  acrid,  and  used  as  a  rubefa- 
cient. They  are  also  said  to  be  purgative 
and  emetic  in  small  qnantlties.— O'SAou^/i- 
nessy,  p.  289. 

MOBINGA  BUBHANNI.  Vahl,  Kjm- 
tban-ban.  Swrm. 

MORTNGA  COITOANENSIS.  Nimmo. 
A  species  in  the  Southern  Concau. — Riddell. 

MORINGA  OLEIFERA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Hyperanthera  moringa. 

MORINGA  PTERTGOSPBBMA,  Goerin. 

w.  8f  A.  m. 

Hyperanthera  mOringa.   Somb.  Rheede. 

Segwa,  HiKU. 
Ssiiiga ;  Saigat,  Mahb. 
MTirinna,  Kaleil. 
Rajna,  Flu. 
Sigra,  Sams. 
San  moraogay.  Sinoh. 
Mamogai  raaram.  Tax. 
MuDaga  cbetta,  tbere 
are  8  TBrietiee,  Adari, 
Erra,  Kara,  Tsl: 


Ab. 


Moriaben,  Baa, 
Hnbal  biui,  (Ked)  „ 
Bigmmala,  Sohanjana, 

S^jana  Beko. 
Da-tha-lwon,  BuBll. 
Dha-ne  Eha  „ 
Kagga,  Caw. 
Nugge-gida, 

Mangay-ka-jbor,  Dus. 
Horse  radish  tree.  Eno. 
Sojna,  Sanjna,  Hikd. 

This  species  of  Moringa  is  useful  to  the 
countries  in  which  it  grows,  the  leaves,  root, 
flowerSf  seed  vessels  or  fruit,  gum,  wood, 
laark,  and  oil,  are  used  by  the  people  of  India 
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the  ^reen  root  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis 
and  in  intermittents,  in  scruple  doaes^  and 
use  it  also  in  epilepsy  aud  hysteria.  The 
seeds  are  also  used  iuternally  by  the  native 
practitioners,  for  their  pungent  and  stimu- 
lating virtues.  In  Jamaica  the  wood  is  n^ed 
for  dyeing  a  blue  colour.  An  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  poRseSsed  of  the  same  quali- 
tioB  as  the  oil  of  ben,  the  product  of  the  M. 
aptera,  a  native  of  Sennaar,  Cairo  and  Pa- 
lestine, much  nsed  by  peifumers  and  by 
watch  makers,  as  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor 
&eezea  readily.  The  delicate  perAune  of 
flowers  are  often  retained  by  the  ben  oil,  by 
pouring  it  over  the  flowers,  or  strewing 
layiprs  of  the  flowers  for  about  four  hours 
over  cotton  soaked  in  the  oil.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  oil  is  nsed  as  a  salad  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Faulkner,  ben  oil  is  also  prepared 
from  the  Guilandia  moriuga,  a  tree  which  he 
says  grows  in  Ceylon.  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  A  compound  infusion  of  Sohun- 
jaua  represents  a  similar  infusion  of  horse 
radish  of  the  London  Pliarmaoopia.  A  com- 
ponnd  spirit  of  sohuujuua  is  stimulant  in 
a  dose  of  from  two  to  four  fluid  drachms  in 
water.  It  is  obtained  in  a  large  quantity, 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  resentblea  in  some 
respects  gum  tragaoanth,  for  which  it  may 
probably  be  substituted.  It  exndea  ft«ely 
whenever  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark.  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  in  head-ache  mixed 
with  milk  and  mbbed  on  the  temples,  and 
is  also  employed  as  a  local  application  for 
pains  in  the  limbs. — Bra.  Boyle,  Ainslie, 
Roxh.  Mason,  J.  L.  Stewart,  Voigt.  78.  Mr. 
S.  J.  B.  Biddell.  O'Skaughnesay,  Mr.  Jaffreyt 
Oal  Cat.  Ez.  1862.  Jlf.  E.  J.  R.  Beng.  Fhar. 
pp.  304,  414. 

MORINGA  ZEYLANICA.  Per*.  Syn 
of  Moringa  pterygosperma,  Qcerin. 

MORKANTEE.  Bma.  Acalypha  in. 
dioa.    Linn.  Bo»b.  Wight 

MORLI,  Mabb.  a  girl  devoted  to  the 
bindoo  gods,  who  never  marries  bnt  awadts 
a  summons.  The  Morli  of  the  Mahratta 
people  is  identical  in  character  with  the 
Jcgmi  and  the  Basavi  of  the  Tiling  people 
Bwava  is  a  name  of  the  vahan  or  cwrey- 
■  ance  of  the  god  Sira ;  thei  linga  baMvi  we 
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MOROCARPTJS  LOKGIFOLlUS. 
women  who  been''  dedicated  to  the  Iingam  ; 
the  garuda  basavi  have  Iraen  dedicated  to 
gamda,  the  eagle  irahan  of  Vishnu ;  but  they 
are  alike  common.  There  are  few  instances 
of  the  brahmin,  the  cbetrya  vaiaya  or  sui^ra 
races BO devoting  their  children,  hafc  amongst 
the  non-aryan  races  in  the  large  towns  it  is 
common,  bat  done  as  a  means  ol'  prostitution 
withont^shame.  The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
idol,  in  some  parts  to  a  knife,  to  whom  she 

18  married  by  a  ceremony  and  the  deity  is 
supposed  to  take  possession  of  her.  About 
Oomraoti  in  Berar  young  men  are  similarly 
devot«d  and  styled  Wagni,    See  Murli. 

MORMON.  A  leligioua  seot  in  N.America 
practising  polygamy.  Towards  the  year  A.D. 
3870,  tbeii  organization  in  the  territory  of 
Utah  was  sustaining  shocks  which  must  end 
either  in  its  being  entirely  remodelled  or 
overthrown  ;  they  are  no  longqr  persecuted 
ns  they  were  when  they  were  driven  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  new  home  far  remote  from  angry 
and  cruel  men.  Neither  did  they  now 
persecnte  the  gentiles  as  they  did  after 
tbey  had  established  themselves  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  thought  themselves  powerful 
enough  to  defy  the  aothority  of  the  Executive 
Government ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  Utah  re- 
fused to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  citazeu- 
Bhip  a  Mormon  living  in  a  state  of  bigamy, 
and  openly  violating  the  law  of  the  Uttited 
States.  The  Legislature  of  Utah  had  sane* 
tioned  the  alienation  of  the  public  domain  as 
a  reward  for  good  and  obedient  Mormons. 
The  legality  of  all  these  gifts  of  land  is  now 
denied.  Law  Courts  are  thns  affecting  a 
silent  revolution  by  simply  administering 
the  law,  though  Mormouism  may  survive, 
the  fate  of  polygamy  is  sealed. 

MOR-MORAH,  a  religious  sect  located  in 
Siam. — Captain  8,  0.  Hannay,  in  Bl,  As. 
Trans.  1838,  Vol.  vii.  p,  671.  Dr.  Buist's 
Catalogue, 

HOB-MUJ.     Fahjabi.    Carrof>  Daneus 
carota. — Linn. 
MORMTRID.^.    This  family  comprises 

19  Mormyrus,  2  Hyperopisus,  4  Mormy- 

ropa. 

MORO.   Hind.    Quercus  dilatata. 
MOROCARPUS  LONGIPOLIUS,  Blume. 

Debregeasia  vclatina.  Gaud. 
Conocephalns  siveua,  Wight  le. 
Urtioa  verrncoBft,  Moon,  Gat. 
UrtiioalongiA>1ia,  Burnt. 
Gasi-dool,  Singh.- 

Common  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  The 
SinghalaBe  make  fishing-lines  of  its  bark 
^Tltw.  En.pl  Zeyl.  p.  261. 
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MOROCARPUS  WALUCHIAXUS.- 

Thw. 

Debregeasia  Walliohiana,  WeM. 
'  Urtioa  leooophyUs,  fToU.  Cat. 

A  tree  of  15  to  20  feet  high,  grows  at 
Hantani,  in  the  Central  Province.— TAw. 
En.})l.  Zeyl.  p.  262. 

MOROCCO,  a  kingdom  in  the  north 
Africa,  ruled  by  a  mahomedan  soveragn ;  it 
has  a  population  of  about  eight  millions. 


Berber 
Shellok... 
Moor  . . . 
A-rab  ... 
Jew 


2,300,000 
1,450,000 
3,550,000 
740,000 
^40,000 


Negro  and 

Abid  ...  120,000 
Christiana...  300 
Bdn^;ades...  200 


The  Arabs  of  Morocco,  are  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  the  Saracens  of  France,  tall  graceful 
sons  of  the  Arabian  desert*  conrteons,  htm, 
hospitable  and  confiding, — descendants  di 
the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  first  ages  of  tte 
hijrafa,  propagated  the  religion  of  Mahomed, 
crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  daHro^ed 
the  Qothio  chivalry,  reigned  in  Spain  for 
700  years,  invaded  France,  devastated  Italy, 
and  pillaged  the  suburbs  of  Imperial  Borne. 
When  the  last  Arab  king  submitted  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  Mooridi 
palaces  of  Orenada  were  surrendered  to  the 
christians,  the  old  conqnerora  went  back  to 
Africa  and  resumed  their  nomade  life,  b 
Tripoli,  tbo  Arab  has  monopoUaed  the  comi- 
try.  In  Tunis  the  natira  re-appears  iaft. 
smaller  proportion,  and  in  Horocoo  he  it 
very  scarce.  The  Berber  and  Shellok  an 
nntamed  warlike  tribes  dwelling  in  tho  mooi- 
taiuB ;  when  possible,  rovers  of  the  sea, 
claiming  fanciful  origins,  but  impatient  «r 
any  snbjection,  tbey  are  the  same  race  whoa, 
the  French  call  Kabyle  and  Zonava., 
The  Moor  are  little  idle  men  who 
fat  from  indolence  tliey  are  lowlanders^  ta^ 
ders,  dwellers  in  cities,  avancions,  pwfidK.; 
ons,  cowardly,  cringing  and  insolent. 
Riff  dwellers  of  Kalhya,  Cape  Tree  Fi 
'correspond  to  the  Arab  Sahali  on  the 
Sea  coasts  the  nsmeRiff  being  evidently 
ripa,  "  a  bank.'*  The  towns  of  MeqneMi; 
on  the  N.  and  Morocco  on  the  South, 
the  chief  cities.  See  SnbhailL  Semitic 

MOROCCO  LEATHER. 

Saffiam,  Gkk  1  Manroqni. 

UarrocoUiio,  It.  | 

A  fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  i 
of  goats  in  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain, 
It  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  used  for  " 

carriages,  chairs,  in  the  binding  of  books^  i 
— McCulloch '«  CommercialDictionary,  p.  80(Lj 
MORONTOBARA,    or    the  "WomeBTt 
Haver,  now  called  Muari,  or  Cape  Moss.  • 
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MORUS. 


MOEOOBBI.  Ar.  Pbr.  Hind.  A  revered 
person,  a  master ;  properly  murabbi. 

MORB.  Arab.  BalsAmodeodron  myrrha. 
—Nees. 

MORRE.  SiKOE.  Eye  ball  tree,  a  tree 
of  the  central  proTince  of  Ceylon.  A 
oabio  foot  of  its  wood  weighs  02  lb.  and  it 
is  raid  to  last  25  years.  It  is  used  for  com- 
mon honse  building,  uid  next  to  Galmorre^ 
liTepbeliani,  famishes  the  best  firewood  for 
lime  and  brick-kilns.  Berries  eaten  when 
ripe. — Mr.  ifendis. 

MORRHUA  VULGARIS.  In  New  Eng- 
land, the  intestines  of  the  common  cod 
are  cut  into  ribbin  isingla^ ;  in  Ice- 
land also  the  cod  is  said  to  yield  isinglass, 
80  also  the  Ling  (Lota  molya),  bat  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  informed  Mr.  Royle  that  he  bad  no 
reason  to  believe  tliat  Isinglass  is  bo  pre- 
pared ;  in  the  sonthern  parts  of  England 
fish  being  brought  alive  in  well  boats  as  far 
as  possible,  cod  and  also  ling  sounds  are 
iQOStly  preserved  soft,  by  salting,  and  are 
dressed  for  table  as  a  snbstitnte  for  fish. 
See  Air-bladder ;  Sonnds ;  Isinglass,  Fish ; 
I*isherie8. 

MOREHUA  OLEUM,  Lat.  Cod  Li- 
ver Oil. 

MORRIESON.  In  the  years  1812-1818, 
that  portion  of  the  Soonderbnns  lying  be- 
tween the  Hooghly  river  and  the  Bara  Fnn- 
pa,  was  surveyed  by  two  young  brothers, 
Xiientenants  in  the  Honorable  Company's 
army.  Their  names  were  Hngh  Morrieson 
of  the  4th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  jnugle  fever  at 
Jessore,  contracted  whilst  surveying  in  this 
nnhealUiy  tracts  and  W.  E.  Morrieson  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  who  was  killed  by  a  grape 
shot  npon  the  8rd  of  Jaanary  1815,  at  a 
place  called  Jeetghnr,  in  an  nnsuccsssful  at- 
tack npon  the  Ooorkhas. — Oal.  Beview,p.  16. 

MORRISON,  father  and  son,  eminent 
Chinese  scholars.  The  father  wrote  a  Chi- 
nese Dictionary,  the  son  a  Compendious 
Description  of  Chinese  prodnots. 

MORSE,  Mr.  a  governor  of  Madras  in  the 
time  of  Marqais  Dnpleiz,  1744. 

MOET,  HtHD.  Desmodinm  species  chiti 
mort  is  D.  arg^nteum,  and  kali  mort  is  D. 
tilifefolinm. 

MORTA.  HiHD.  Pemanthes  quinqneloba. 

MORTI,  the  Yoldack  race  call  tbem- 
selves  Morti,  a  word  which  in  their  lasgnage 
signifies  "  vien."  The  portions  of  Easan 
which  t^ey  inhabit  they  call  Kam  £ozeen, 
or  "  the  land  lying  between  two  rivers," 
namelj,  the  Kama  and  Yiaika.  A  great  por- 
tion of  their  nice  still  cling  to  paganism. 
In  their  physical  form,  the  men  are  gener- 
ally middle  aiaed  and  iiaa  resembling  more 


the  Finns,  from  whom  they  descend,  than 
any  of  their  neighbours.  The  women  are 
still  shorter  in  statrre  than  the  men,  and 
have  exceedingly  small  eyes,  which  gives 
them  a  displeasing  look,  but  to  make  amends 
for  their  want  of  beanty,  they  are  modest, 
timid,  and  virtnons,  and  at  the  same  fime 
industrious  and  skilled  in  several  kinds  of 
handicraft. '  The  funerals  of  the  Volaack 
resemble  ranch  those  of  the  Tobonash.  They 
wash  Ihe  body,  dress  the  deceased  in  bis  best 
attire,  and  after  this,  as  a  mark  of  grief,  they 
break  the  points  of  the  knives  Ihey  carry  at 
their  belt.  After  the  Russian  form,  a 
ligVited  wax  candle  is  placed  at  the  feet  of 
the  deceased.  When  the  corpse  is  carried 
to  the  grave,  it  is  placed  between  two  planks, 
to  which  are  attached  a  hatchet,  a  knife, 
some  ai'ticles  of  clothing,  food,  and  other 
objects,  which  the  Votiack  consider  to  be 
most  needed  in  the  other  world.  When  the 
grave  is  filled  np,  they  light  several  wax 
tapers,  and  scatter  over  the  tomb  three 
hard  boiled  eggs,  out  into  small  pieces ;  while 
they  are  doing  this  they  exclaim,  "  Take 
that !  poor  soul ;  it  will  be  useful  to  thee." 
— Tumerdli's Kazan,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  191. 

MORTY  or  Mortay  Island  is  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Molucca  group,  and  lies  in 
lat  2°  44'  N.,  long.  128^26'  E.  It  is  about 
57  miles  long,  and  slopes  down  from  the 
high  land  into  a  point  that  forms  the  Gape. 

MORU.—  ?    Butter  milk. 

MORU.    Hind.    Qnercns  dilatata. 

MORUA.  Hind.  Bliododendron  antho* 
pogon.* 

MORUE.   Eb.  Cod. 

MOBUN.   Hind.   Ulmns  oampOBtrifl. 

MORUNG.    See  India. 
MORUNGA  MABAM.  Tah.  Hyperanthera. 

MORUNGA  NOONA.  Tkl.  Ben  oil. 
Moringa  oil.  Oil  of  seeds  of  Hyperanthei'a 
moriuga. 

MOaUNGHY  TENNAL  Tam.  Ben  oil. 
Moringa  oil,  Oil  of  seeds  of  Hyperanthera 

moringa. 

MORUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the.  natural  o^er  Urtaoacee,  of  which  the 
E.  Indian  species  are  known : 

ftlba,  L.  ail  Boatbam  Asia, 
atropnrpnrea,  lUmb.  China,  India. 

bifana,  Wall.  P 
cashmeriana,  Roylt.  Kashmir, 
indica,  L,  Bengal. 

Inrigata,  WaU.  Nepal,  Saharanpore. 
mnlticaalis,  Penttet,  China, 
nigra,  L.  Fenia,  EgjFpt. 
panicolata,  Eowh.  UomcoaB. 
nbra,  L.  introdnoed  into  India,  Bengal, 
soandens,  WaU.  China. 
wemiA,  Boeib.  China. 

tatarioa,  Fall.   CnltiTttted  in  British  IbdiSi 
Tiridi^  Buck,  Fabia. 
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MORUS. 

The  genns  Moms  is  nnmerons  ia  speoies 
and  aboanding  in  indindaals,  miuaj  of  which 
are  cmltivated  on  acoonnt-  of  their  frnit,  but 
■till  more  for  their  leaves  as  food  for  the 
Bilkvorm.  The  bark  of  the  white  malber- 
ry  seems  from  very  early  times  to  haro  been 
made  into  paper  in  China ;  Marco  Polo 
informs  us  that  "the  Grand  Khan  causes 
the  bark  to  be  stripped  from  thene  malberry 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  need  for  feeding 
eilkworms,  and  takes  from  it  that  thin  rind 
which  lies  between  the  coarse  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  This  being  steeped,  and 
afterwards  pounded  in  a  mortar  until  redac- 
ed  to  a  pulp,  is  made  into  paper,  resembUng 
that  whioh  is  made  from  cotton.'*  The  bush 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal,  for 
feeding  silk-worms,  consists  in  planting  cafe- 
tings,  which,  as  they  grow,  are  oat  down 
aboat  foar  times  in  the  year,  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  young  leaves  for  the  saccessive  brood 
of  silk-worma.  Very  satisfactory  half 
staff  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  stems. 
The  bark  separates  when  the  cat  stems  are 
Bteeped  in  water,  and  when,  pounded  ap,  the 
greaterpartof  the  mucilaginous  matter  pass- 
es off,  leaving  a  maBs,  having  much  of  the 
good  qualities  of  linen  rag  half-stnff.  In 
China,  the  leaf  of  the  common  mulberry 
is  the  prinoiptd  object  of  its  onltore,  bub  the 
frnit  ia  eaten,  and  the  wood  bomed  for  tite 
lamp-black  osed  in  making  ink.  Moms  alba, 
and  Moms  nigra  grow  equally  well 
in  the  Deocan ;  the  white,  growing  to  a  very 
large  tree,  shedding,  its  leaves  before  tlie 
hot  season.  The  rod  mulberry  bears  Aruit 
in  the  rains,  as  well  as  the  black.  Bilk 
worms  may  be  fed  on  its  young  fresh  leaves 
although  the  leaves  of  the  white  are  pre- 
ferred ;  it  grows  from  seed  or  cut- 
tings. M.  alba,  atropurpnrea,  indtca,  nigra, 
rubra  and  tartarica  are  all  grown  in 
China,  bat  M.  alba  and  M.  nigra  are  the 
general  faronrites  and  many  varieties  have 
been  obtained  by  cultivation, — i^e  shan- 
aang  or  hill  mulberry ;  the  kin-sang  or 
golden  malbnry ;  tho  ki-saug  m  fowl- 
molberry ;  and  the  i-sang  or  Moras  tatarioa 
are  all  grown.  The  white  species  produces 
little  froit.  An  epphyte  grows  on  the  mul- 
berry tree  in  China,  it  is  called  sang-shang- 
ki-sang,  and  its  woody  branches  are  highly 
prized  as  a  medicine  in  tbe  pregnant 
and  puerperal  states.  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  species  of  Moms 
cultivated  in  the  Fnnjab  plains,  but  some 
of  M.  alba,  Cashmeriana,  indica,  Isevigata, 
and  tatarica,  grow  in  the  hills  up  to 
Kashmir,  5000  feet,  where  they  abound 
and  to  7000  feet  on  the  Cfaenab.  Yigne 
states  tibat  the  mnlberry  grows  in  purts 


MOEUS. 


of  Tibet,  where  Thomson  mentitxu  it  tt 
over  9000  feet.  From  the  acoouBts  bj 
Dr.  Bellew  and  others,  nine  or  ten  kittds 
would  appear  t6  be  abound  in  parts  rf 
Afighanistan.  Some  of  the  trees  attain  to 
large  size,  specimens  of  1 0  and  1 2  feet  girtli 
are  not  very  nncommon,  and  Dr.  Stewut 
noted  one  of  16  feet  in  the  Salt  Bangc 
The  wood  of  old  trees  is  strong  and  useFiI 
and  is  much  employed  for  conskoctioB, 
implements,  in  parts  where  the  treeii 
common.  About  Peshawar  it  ia  tbe  Btaffc 
ordinary  timber.  The  fresh,  twigs  are  a 
Kashmir  used  for  tying  loads. 

The  Japanese  make  abundance  of  paper 
as  well  for  writing  and  printing,  as  (at 
tapestry,  faandkerohiefs,.  packing  cloths  for 
goods,  Aa.  It  is  of  differont  qoalitiea,  ui 
some  of  it  is  as  sofl  and  finibie  as  on 
cotton  oloth.  Indeed,  that  used  for  baadk 
kemhiefs  might  be  mistaken  for  cloth,  n 
far  as  toughness  and  flexibility  are  concen- 
ed.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  madeia 
the  bark  of  Moma  papyrifera,  now  tnas> 
ferred  to  the  genus  Brouasonetia  In 
December,  after  the  tree  has  shed  id 
leaves,  they  cut  off  the  branches  abtnt 
three  feet  in  length  and  tie  them  up  ia 
bundles.  They  are  then  boiled  in  a  laf 
of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle,  till  the  bark 
is  so  shrank  that  half  an  inch  of  dtf 
wood  may  be  seen  projeotiDg  at  either  enl 
of  the  branch.  Wben  they  have  hecMl 
cool,  tbe  bark  is  stripped  off  and  eoakadiL' 
water  three  or  four  hoars  nntil  it  hoc  cms 
soft  when  the  fine  black  skin  is  scraped  fli 
with  a  knife.  The  coarse  bark  is  then  aeps- 
rated  from  the  fine ;  the  new  bmnches  mjdi 
the  finest  paper.  The  bark  is  then  bdlal' 
again  in  fresh  ley,  continually  stirred  witk  a 
stick,  and  fresh  water  &om  time  to  tinu' 
added.  It  is  tben  put  in  a  sieve  and 
to  a  brook,  and  here  the  bark  is  in 
stirred  until  it  becomes  a  fine  pulp.  It 
then  thrown  into  water  and  separates  in 
form  of  meal.  This  is  put  into  a 
vessel  with  a  decoction  of  rice  and  a 
of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it  lias 
a  tolerable  consistence.  It  is  then 
into  a  large  TOSsel,  from  whenos  it  is 
out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets  on  mala 
layers  of  grass  straw,  these  sheets  are ' 
one  upon  another  with  straw  between, 
pressed  to  force  the  water  out.  After 
they  are  •  spread  upon  boards  in  the 
dried,  cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles 
sale.  This  paper  will  better  endnre  fol 
and  last  longer  than  that  of  Gurope.- 
eatt  MxpedUion  to  Japan  p.  64.  Dr.  0' 
neasy,  p.  577.  Boyle  Fib.  PI.  p.  341.  ffi 
MiddU  Kingdom^  p.  28.  SiddelL 
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MOBUS  SERBATA. 

Jfo/w.  Med.,  China.   Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart,  Pun- 
jabPUmtgp.  218. 
MOaUS  AIiBA,  Linn. 

Si&d-tat,  BsNO.  Hind.  |  Tnkhla.  KuSiiiK. 
Tit;  sfaahtat,   „      „  | 

GalUifaied  in  Enrope,  and  in  aU  the  sonth 
and  eaat  of  Aaiat  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
llnoked  to  feed  the  silkworm,  Roasb.  Voigi. 

MOBTTS  ATBOPTTRPUREA,  Roxh. 

U.  rabra,  Iitnn.  |  Sbatoot,  Due. 

This  species  of  mulberry  from  China  pro- 
daces  a  very  agreeable  and  valuable  black 
^errjf  m  great  qaantities. — Boxb.  IXaton. 

MOBUS  INDIGA,  Linn. 

PMa,  BuBx.   Toota,  Sahi. 

TtKit,  Dux.  HiVD.   Bata-ombilla,  Smo. 

Babuanm,         Malat.    Gamble  pallum,  Tam. 

A  small  tree  with  long  tapering  leaves 
aometimes  lobed,  froit  dark  red,  used  for 
making  tartn;  is  foand  in  Soatbem  India, 
is  largely  caltivated  in  Bengal  to  feed  si Ik- 
Torma,  bas  a  delightfal  fniit  considered  by 
the  natives  as  cooling  and  aperient.— £u2(2eu, 
4intlie,p.  223,  Roxb.  iii.  596. 

MOBUS  L(EVIGATA,  Wall. 
Tatj  HiHD. 

OmwB  in  Nepal,  and  Saharanpnr.  Attains 
i  large  size ;  wood  excellent.  WaU, 
MOBUS  mjVriGkVhlS.—PeroiUt. 

U.  cnonllatOk  Bonafinu. 

Grows  in  China,  the  Phillipine  Archi- 
pelago and  in  India  to  which  it  has  heen  in- 
Irodaced  it  will  probably  eoon  displace  the 
white  mnlberry  for  feeding  silkworms. 
the  cnltivatioa  ofM.  mnUicanli^  and  M. 
Sinensis  has  been  largely  extended  in  tbe 
Panjab.  Voigt.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  Punjab 
?lanU,  p.  218.  • 

MOBUS  PARVIFOLIA.  Boyle. 
fn\,  Coknab.  I  Tat,  Panjab. 

Carnn,  Fanj.  |  Toothree,  Tatri,  „ 

This  small  tree  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  val- 
ey  between  Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  ele- 
pltion  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet ;  it  occurs  wild 
pi  the  plains  of  tbe  eastern  Punjab,  and 
Brows  np  to  5,000  feet  iu  Kashmir,  &c.  Its 
rait  does  not  appear  to  be  valued.  Wood 
ughly  esteemed.  It  is  cultivated,  foliage 
uriaed  for  cattle.— Z7r.  /.  L.  Stewart  Punjab 
ptonte,  p.  218.  Cleghom  Pwajab  Report  Kullu 
md  Kangra,pp.  65,  80. 

MOBUS  SERBATA;   Bo»6.  Wall 

Himalaya  mntbeny,  Morus. 
Crasi    Kram;  Chan,    I  Cbima ;    Kima;  Soa, 
Hind.  |  Sutlkj. 

This  tree  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
hmjah  Himalaya  from  2500  to  9000  feet.  It 
;row8  to  a  large  size,  trees  of  10  and  12  feet 
^th  Iwing  not  nnoommon.  Dr.  Stewart 
ad  seen  several  over  20  feet,  and  at  Bar- 
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MOSCHDA  • 

moor,  in  Chnmba,  he  saw  a  lU'igtlJflMVti  Spe- 
cimen of  28  feet  girth.  Ita  fruit  is  not  much 
valued.  Its  wood  is  yellow  and  st™ng,  but 
is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is 
used  in  construction  and  for  ploi^hfl, 
troughs,  toys,  Ac.  The  tnigg  are  iq  sftinft 
parts  larg^ely  lopped  for  fodder.  Sr.  J.  Ii, 
Stewart  Punjab  Plants,  p.  210, 

MOSALLTON,    See  Berbereh. 

MOSANEA,  a  plant  of  €M»in  and  Gam- 
snr.  Extreme  height  15  fUt.  *CrrranaLfereade 
2^  teat.  Height  from  grotmd  to  tlte^HUMneo*' 
tion  of  the  first  branch,  4  feet.  Kofi*  Veiy 
common.  The  bark  is  used  riie(Iij;i:i;il]j-  for 
wounds  and  sores.  The  woad  is  ii^^eWss  ex- 
cept for  firewood. 

MOSCHID.^,  a  genus  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Ungnlato,  their  pQiMSiisti  in  which, 
may  be  thus  shown ;  viz  ; 

ORDER  UNGULATA,   1  Sub.Ordpr.    3  Tribal 
9Fain. 
IWftfc— PROBOSCOIDEA. 
Fatn,  Eliphaktida.  Elephanttr,  1  gbtt.  ft«p. 
Gen.  ElephaB,  3  ap.  ' 

3Wb«.— PEHISSO-DAOTTtA. 
Fam.  Rrinocbsotid^,  1  geo.  4  af^ 

Gen.  £hiiK>oeros,  4  sp. 
Fam,  Hteaoidx,  1  gen.  1  sp. 

Oen.  Byrax. 
i^am.  Tapikidjs,  1.  geo.  1  ap.  TaptH,^ 

Gen.  Tapima, 
Fam.  EquiDA.  Horaee.  1  gen.  3 

Gen.  Eqnoif,  3  ap. 

3Va«.— ABTIODAOTTIiA  Offtu ;  Oiiarod^ 

Blyth.  The  Kg, 
Fam.  SviDX,  Pigs,  2  gen.  9sp, 
Gen.  Suflf  8  sp.  Forcalia  1  ap. 

IWfc*.— RUMINANTIA. 
Qwmp  Caxxlwm. 

2  Gen.  Cameloa  8  ap.  Cttk^lovfi^  |  ij^ 
Fam.  OcBTiDX.  Deer  Tribe. 
Snb-Fam.  Ceraincs.  Trae  itagli 

Gen.  Cerma  8  sp. 
Sab.Fam.  Rusince.  5  gen.  10  apedaa. 

6  Gen.  Bncervoa  1  ap.  Pandtl«|l  .|^  tUucal  sp. 
Axis  S  ap.  8  Cervnloa  8  ap. 
Fam.  UoacHtDX.  Mask  Deer. 

2  Gen.  Moschos.  1  ap.  Kemimita  I  vp, 
Fam.  BoviDX.  Antelopes,  GoatEt,  ':a.tU^, 
Sub-Vam.  Awlilopina.  7  gen.  10  ap. 
tnragOophinsB  or  Bnah  AntetDpw 

7  Gen.  Fortaz  1  sp.  TebracertM  1^ 
Antelope  1  sp.  GazellaS  ap. 
Eemaa  1  sp,  Prooapra  8  ip> 
Sa^  1  sp. 
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MOSCOS  ^ISLANDS. 

Sab-Fam  Caprince.  Goats,  Sheep.  iBb  Capriooras,  or 

Antelope  goata,  or  tmiantaia  antelopes. 

Gen.  Nctnorhoodiu  8  ip. 

2Qd  Trne  goata. 

3  Oen.  Hemitragoa,  3  sp,  Capra,  3  ap.  Ovia  8  8p> 
Sab-Pam.  BovincB. 

2  Gen.  GaTssos  2  ep,  Babalas  X  sp. 

MOSCHUS,  Lat.  Mnsk. 

MOSCHUS  INDICtTS,  Qmelin. 
Traf^Qlas  J&vanicus,  Pallas. 

MOSOHUS  JAVANICUS,  Omelin^Pah 
las  apud  Baffles,  sjn.  of  TiagtUas  javsmious, 
Fallas. 

MOSCHUS  KANCHTL,  i2a^,  sjn.  of 
Tracnlns  kanchil,  Qrayt  the  white-bellied - 
muBK-deer,  Moachos-leaooKaster,  Hodg. 

MOSCHUS  MEMIMKA.  Mask  deer  of 
Ceylon. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFEHUS,  Linn. 


SJD. 


of 


leaoogaster. 


Bena, 

Rib.jo 
La,  Lawa, 


KUNAWAIt. 

Lad. 
Tibet. 


U.  satnratne. 
M.  ohryaoger. 
Musk  deer,  Enq. 
datura;  Kastare,  Hind. 
Rons,  Eashm. 

The  Mask  deer  is  found  from  Siberia, 
ihroogh  Central  Aflia  to  the  Himalaj^;  in 
these  monntaiiis  it  is  fonnd  at  great  elera- 
tions,  in  samtner  rarely  below  8,000  feet  and 
as  high  as  the  Hmita  of  the  forest.  It  is  aoli- 
tarj,  living  in-  retired  spots,  near  rooks,  or  in 
thedepthsoftheforest.Ib  is  easily  traced  by  the 
heaps  of  dung  on  its  rans,  for  it  is  partial  to 
localities,  and  both  in  habits  and  general  ap- 
pearance has  a  great  affinity  to  the  hare. 
Adams  sometimes  found  it  fa^  following  up 
its  trail  through  the  copse  across  the  grassy 
glade  into  a  little  dell,  where  the  indifferent 
creature  might  bare  been  seen  feeding  with> 
in  a  few  yards.  The  mode  of  its  progression 
is  remarkable  and  comprises  a  series  of  spas- 
modio  leaps  while  now  and  then  it  8to|M  to 
reconnoitre,  or  walking  a  ^ew  feet,  resumes 
these  &ntaatio  moTemeut8.The  mnsk  is  most 
sought  after  dnriog  the  rutting  season  in 
antumu.  Adams  repeatedly  examined  the 
contents  of  bags  at  other  seasons,  but  except 
a  rank  offensive  odour  from  the  dark  pigmen- 
tary substance  contained  in  them,  he  conld 
not  discover  a  trace  of  musk.  It  is  said  that 
nnless  the  musk-bag  be  removed  before  the 
body  cools  the  scent  evaporafceei.  The  mar. 
ket-ralne  of  each  bag  is  from  £1  to  £J,  10s. 
Adams  Natwredist  in  India.  Jerdons  Mam- 
mats. 

MOSOHUS  NAPU,  F.  Otw.  eyn.  of  Tra- 
gnlna  iaTaniona,  Pallas. 

MOSCHUS  FALANDOE,  Marsden,  syn. 
of  TragaluB  kanchil,  Cfrau. 

MOSCOS  ISLANDS  North  island  lat. 
ll**  27*  N.  Ion.  97°  44'  E.,  Sooth  island  lat. 
13°  47'     Ion  97*"  53  E.  Moscos  Islands  are 
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a  chain  of  islands  parallel  to  the  MarfAban 
coast,  from  lat.  U**  27'  N.  to  lat.  13'  47' 
N.  distant  from  it  3  ho  !>  leagaoR.  The  islands 
are  steep,  having  20  or  22  fathoma  close  oo 
to  the  western  sides. 
MOSCOVIA,  Sp.  Rnasia  1e«tber. 
MOSCOW,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Bis- 
sia  in  Europe. 

MOSELINA,  Sp.  Mnslin. 
MOSES,  a  leader  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
known  amongst  ma)iomedans  who  recognise 
him  as  a  prophet  as  Mnsa,  or  Hazrat  Mosa, 
also  as  the  Kalam-allah  or  month  piece  of 
Qod  and  as  the  author  of  the  five  books 
which  they  style  Tauraet.  His  Egyptian 
name  means  Son  of  the  Water,  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Helio- 
polia,  the  chief  seat  of  Egyptian  philonophy. 
On  leaving  the  city  of  the  Sun,  called  in 
Coptic  Barneses,  in  Greek  Heliopolis,  he 
marched  the  first  d^  sixteen  miles  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pelustac  branch  of  the 
river.  He  rested  the  first  night  at  a  village 
called  the  Tents,  in  Hebrew  Sncooth,  in 
Greek  Scene).  Moses,  led  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  B.  0.  132O.—Skarpe'0  History  of 
^3ypi,  Vol  i.  p.  50. 

MOSES  OF  CHORENE,  wrote  a  a  little 
after  Au  D.  440,  and  probably  drew  from 
earlier  authors.  He  speaks  of  Jenasdan 
(i.  e.  Ghinistaa  or  Ohiua  land)  as  a  g^reat 
plain  country  east  of  Soythia,  at  the  extr^ 
mity  of  the  known  world,  and  occupied  by  a 
wealthy  and  civilized  people  of  character  so 
eminently  pacific  as  to  deserve  to  be  called 
not  merely  friends  of  peace  bat  friends  of 
life.  Their  country  then  fnrnished  an  abun- 
dancaof  silk,  insomuch  that  silk  dresses,  so 
rare  and  costly  in  Armenia,  were  there  oom- 
mon  to  all  classQS.— ?u2d  Oathaij  I.  p.  83. 
MOSHANI.    See  Kummbara. 

MOSLIM.-  Arabo-Eubopeut,  a  term  1^ 
which  mahomedans  in  Asia  designate  them, 
selves ;  it  is  derived  from  Uie  Aralrio  word 
salam,  he  gave  safety,  peace,  and  hence 
moslim,  a  person  who  is  saved,  the  plural 
which  is  ma.<ialmin  ordinarily  written  Mns- 
snlman  and  for  the  femine  Mnssnlmani. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  Mahome- 
dans attempting  the  invasion  of  India 
is  during  the  kalifat  of  the  Kalif  Omar, 
who  built  the  port  of  Bassorah  at  the  moath 
of  the  Tigris,  chiefly  to  secure  the  trade  oC 
Gnzerat  and  Stnd :  into  which  latter  country 
a  powerful  array  penetrated  under  Abnl  Aas, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Aror.  The  kalipk 
Ooaman,  who  snoceeded  Omar,  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  state  of  India,  while  he  {nr^iared 
an  army  to  invade  it  in  person,a  design  which 
he  never  fnltilled.  The  generals  of  the  kaliph 
AU  made  couq[3^s|{^,, 
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abandoned  at  the  death  of  Ali.  While  Tessid 
was  gorernor  of  Khorasan  several  attempts 
were  made  on  ludia,  an  also  daring  the 
kaliphat  of  Abdool  Malak,  bat  witboat  any 
lasting  resnltfl.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Walid  that  any  snocessfiil  invasion  took 
place.  He  nob  only  finally  ooaqnered  Sind 
and  the  adjoining  continent  of  India,  bat 
rendered  tributary  all  that  part  of  Indiaon  the 
"W.  side  the  Ganges.  The  energy  and  rapidity 
of  SQch  couqaestf)  are  manifested  by  observing 
the  arms  of  Islam  at  onoe  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  Ebro,  and  two  regal  dynasties  simnltane- 
onsly  cat  off,  that  of  xtoderic,  the  last  of  the 
Goths  of  Andaloos,and  Dahir  Des-pati  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indas.  It  was  in  A.  H.  99 
(A.  D.  718,  S.  777)thatMahomedbinE:asim 
vanquished  and  slew  Dahir  prinoo  of  Sind 
after  nnmeroas  conflicts.  Amongilt  the  Bpoils 
of  victory  sent  to  the  kaliphon  this  occasion 
were  the  daughters  of  the  sabjngated  mo- 
narch, who  were  sent  to  the  kalif  but  were 
the  caase  ofKasim's  destraotion,  when  he 
"was  on  the  eve  of  carrying  tlie  war  against 
rajah  Harchnnd  of  Kanouj.  They  asserted 
that  Kasim  had  seen  them  before  their  set- 
ting oat;  on  which  tho  kalif  ordered  Kasim 
io  besewed  np  in  a  raw  hide  and  so  forward- 
ed and  the  girls,  seeing  their  coantir's  victor 
in  that  oondibion,  acknowledged  that  they 
}iad  onintontioDallj  deceived  the  kalif.  Some 
authorities  sfate  that  £aBim  actually  pro- 
Beoated  the  war  and  m  Siod  remained  a 
dtipendency  of  the  caliphat  during  several 
successive  reigns,  the  successor  of  Knsim 
may  have  carried  out  Ida  plans.  Little  is 
Batd  of  India  from  this  period  to  the  reign 
of  Al-Mnnsnr,  except  in  regard  to  the  re- 
bellion ot  Tezid  in  Khorasan,  and  the  flight 
of  his  son  to  Sind.  The  eight  sovereigns, 
-who  rapidly  followed,  wore  too  much 
engaged  with  the  Christians  of  the  west 
and  the  Huns  on  the  Caspian  to  thinl:  of 
India.  'l*heir  armies  were  then  in  the 
lieart  of  France,  which  was  only  saved  from 
the  Koran  by  their  overthrow  at  Tours  by 
Charles  Martel.— ZM's  Bc^aetkan  Vol.  i. 
pj>.  242  to  244  Burton'B  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
Vol.  i.p.  133. 

MOSQUE,  the  place  of  public  worship 
amongst  mafaomedans.  The  word  is  donbt- 
less  derived  from  the  Arabic  Hasjid  or  Mas- 
l^id.  It  is  generally  a  square  with  three 
walls  so  built  that  looking  to  the  back  wall 
the  worshipper  faces  Meccah.  The  Kazi  or 
preacher  stands  on  a  Mimbar,  a  small  dais 
with  three  steps  built  against  the  back  wall. 
The  first  mosque  of  the  mahomedans  was 
erected  by  Mohammed  Enba  at  HI  Medinah : 
shortly  afterwards,  when  heenteredMeccahasa 
conqaeror,  he  destroyed  the  idols  of  the  Arab 
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pantheon,  and  purified  that*  venerable  build- 
ing of  its  abominations.  He  had  probably 
observed  in  Syria  the  two  forms  appropriat- 
ed by  the  christians  to  their  places 'of  wor* 
ship,  the  cross  and  the  Basilica ;  he  there- 
fore preferred  a  square  to  a  parallelogram, 
sor.;o  authors  say  with,  others,  without,  a 
cloister,  for  the  prayers  of  the  "saving  faith." 
At  length  in  the  reigu  of  El  Walid  (about 
A.  H.  90)  the  cupola,  the  niche,  and  the 
minaret  made  their  appearance,  and  what  is 
called  the  Saracenic  style  became  the  order 
of  the  raahomedan  world. 

MOSQUITO,  MiCH'R.  HraD.  A  term 
applied  to  certain'  stinging  flies  belonging, 
in  all  probability,  to  several  distinct  genera. 
The  mosquitoes  are  either  gnats  or  gnat-like 
insects,  which  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
boscis adapted  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and 
at  the  sam*  time  forming  a  kind  of  siphon 
through  which  the  blood  flows ;  this  instru- 
ment moreover  injects  into  the  wound 
which  it  makes  a  poison  which  causes  in- 
flammation. Many  i  nsects  called  moa« 
quitoes  probably  belong  to  the  same  tribe 
as  the  common  gnat  fCulex,  Linn.) ; 
Humboldt  however  asserts  that  the  insects 
known  by  that  name  in  America  belong  to 
the  genns  Simulium,  and  that  the  Calicos, 
which  are  equally  nnmerona  and  annoy- 
ing, are  called  Zancudoes,  which  means 
long  legs.  The  former  are  what  the  French 
call  moustiques,  and  the  latter  cousins. 
Of  all  insect  pests  the  most  provoking  by 
far  is  the  mosquito.  Culei  laniger  Wild. 
next  to  the  torture  which  it  inflic^!^,  ita 
most  annoying  peculiarities  are  the  boom- 
ing hum  of  its  approach,  its  cunning,  its 
audacity,  and  the  perseverance  with  which 
it  renews  its  attacks  however  frequently  re- 
pulsed. In  Kandy  Mr.  Thwaites  finds  0. 
fnsoanns,  C.  cironmvoluns,  Ac,  and  one  with 
a  most  formidable  hooked  proboscis,  to  which 
he  has  assigned  the  appropriate  name,  C. 
regins. 

It  is  not  however  only  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, that  these  insects  swarm.  The 
mosquitos  and  other  insects  that  fill  the 
air  during  the  summer  months  in  high 
latitudes,  are,  in  fact,  the  scourge  of  man  as 
well  as  of  beast.  No  one,  indeed,  who  has 
not  traversed  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
Lapland  or  America,  can  form  the  most  dis- 
tant conception  either  of  their  numbers  or 
tho  annoyance  ts  which  th^  subject  the 
way-farer.  A  traveller  relates  that  when 
iu  Lapland,  he  suffered  exceedingly  from 
the  1»te  of  the  mosquitos.  Until  in  a 
state  of  fever,  and  that  his  face  was 
marked  as  if  recently  recovered  firom  the 
small  poz,  he  set  those  troublesome  insects  at 
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defiance;  but  after  a  time,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  be  was  aooustomed  to  wear  a 
veil — an  ovil  of  itself  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitrfdo  under  a  bnrning  sun,  and  when 
perhaps  the  thermometer  ranges  at  from  80  ^ 
to  90  °  in  the  shade.  Even  the  hardy  Lapps 
and  sqaatters  are  obliged  to  gnard  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  their  persons  iu  one  way  or 
another.  Some  smear  their  fiusos  with  tar 
or  the  like ;  whilst  others  agaia  wear  a  cowl, 
like  a  monk,  which,  leading  little  more  than 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  month,  nncoveredf  falls 
down  over  the  shoulders,  and  tbns  complete- 
ly protects  the  more  vulnerable  parts,  snofa 
08  tho  forehead,  the  ears,  and  the  neck,  from 
the  attack  of  the  venomous  insects.  When 
on  a  journey,  moreover,  these  men  are  never 
without  a  sort  of  linen  sheet,  which  they 
throw  over  their  persons  when  resting,  or  at 
the  bivouac.  This  sheet  is  a  very  needfal 
part  of  one's  travelling  equipments.  When 
his  comrades  have  been  reposing  beneath  its 
friendly  shelter,  he  had  seeait  so  completely 
covei'ed  with  mosqnitos,  that  the  sheet 
itself  was  hardly  perceptible,  all  that  met 
the  eye,  in  short,  was  a  living  dark  mass. 
Even  within  doors,  the  Lapland  traveller 
is  sadly  postered  by  these  insects ;  for  thoagh 
peat,  placed  in  an  open  iron  pan,  is  kept  con- 
atantly  burning  at  tho  outer'  doorway,  and 
tho  apartment  not  unfrequently  filled  with 
smoke  arising  from  green  boughs,  which  for 
that  purpose  are  cast  on  the  fire,  yet  those 
troublesome  guests  find  their  _  way  into 
the  room  in  numbers,  so  that  what 
with  their  stings  and  constant  bazzing, 
a  man,  unless  natare  be  quite  exhausted, 
has  little  chance  of  obtataing  any  repose, 
^lio  bite  of  the  mosquito  gives  rise  at  times 
to  somewhat  ludicrous  scenes.  On  one  oc- 
casion, for  instance,  when  descending  a  feeder 
of  the  great  river  Muonio,  in  TorniA  Lap- 
mark,  wherohehadbran  fishing,  the  man  who 
was  rowing  was  so  pestered  by  these  in- 
sectif,  as  to  be  .almost  beside  himself.  For  a 
while  he  resorted  to  various  expedients  to 
i-id  himself  of  the  enemy,  but  his  patience 
becoming  at  length  fairly  exhausted,  he  sud- 
denly dropped  the  oars,  and  throwing  him- 
self over  the  side  of  the  boat,  clothed  as  ho 
was,  plnugcd  head-long  into  the  water.  This 
device,  which  aObrded  much  amusement, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  relieve  the  poor  fellow 
from  his  tormentors,  tended  at  least  to  cool 
)iis  blood,  and  to  give  him  a  temporary  res- 
pite from  pain. 

But  though  the  Scandinavian  mosquito  is 
n  sore  pest  to  man  as  well  as  beast,  it  would 
seem  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that 
his  compeer  in  the  American  wilds  is  a 
still  greater  sconrgo.     Captain  Franklm, 
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when  speaking  of  this  insect,  very  eloquent- 
ly says, — "  The  food  of  the  mosquito  is  blood, 
which  it  can.  extract  by  penetrating  the  hide 
of  a  buffalo  (American  Bison)  *,  and  if  it  be 
not  disturbed  it  gorges  itself  so  as  to  swell 
its  body  into  a  transparent  globe.  The 
wound  does  not  swell  like  that  of  the  Afri- 
can mosqnito,  bat  it  is  infiaitety  more  pain- 
fal,  and  when  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  and 
continaed  for  so  many  successive  days,  it 
becomes  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that 
cold,  famine,  and  every  other  coDcomitaat 
of  an  inhospitable  climate  mnsfe  yield  tbo 
pre-eminence  to  it.  It  chases  the  bafiklo  to 
the  plain,  irrita>ting  him  to  madnesa,  and 
the  Rein-Deer  to  the  sea-shore,  from  which 
they  do  not  returu  until  the  scourge  has 
ceased.  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinson,  in  his  reci^t 
narrative  of  Adventuresin  Orienialand  Wettern 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  ^'c,  had  also  reason  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  sconi^  of  znosqai- 
tos  over  much  of  the  country  which  he 
traversed.  The  mosquito  has  three  stnges 
of  existence,  in  two  of  which  it  is  a  water 
insect,  in  tho  third  the  well  known  winged 
one.  On  the  6th  May,  at  6  ajx.  Dr. 
Gilchrist  observed  aeveriU  musqnitos  ou 
the  sar&ce  of  some  stagnant  water,  eadi 
in  close  proximity  to  a  yellowish  sabstanoe, 
which,  when  viewed  through  a  micros- 
cope, proved  to  be  a  collection  of  eg^ 
that  the  musqnitos  were  depositing; 
each  coUection,  though  consisting  of  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  eggs,  did  not 
exceed  three- twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  Those  eggs  were  arranged  iu  lines, 
standing  on  end,  and  were  each  about  1  -40ih 
of  an  inch  long ;  the  lower  cud  being  larger 
than  the  upper,  so  that  tho  upper  snrCace  of 
the  collection  was  somewhat  (wocave.  A 
few  of  these  collections  of  ova  were  care- 
fully introduced,  with  some  of  the  water  on 
which  they  floated,  into  a  tumbler,  and  plac- 
ed under  a  glass  shade.  Excepting  a  change 
of  colour,  from  a  yellow  to  a  dark  brownish 
grey,  which  occnrrcd  within  six  hoars  after 
being  pnt  into  tho  tumbler,  no  visible  altcr- 
atiou  took  place,  till  two  days  and  a  half, 
when  tho  water  was  found  to  swarm  with 
animalcula;.  The  shells  of  the  ova  were  still 
adherent,  as  when  first  observed.  On  examin- 
ing one  minutely,  the  larger,  or  under,  end 
was  found  to  have  opened,  like  a  lid,  to  al- 
low tho  insect  to  escape  into  the  water.  A 
lady's  thimble,  furnished  with  a  lid,  wonU 
resemble  exactly  the  appearance  of  what  is 
being  desoribed.  Tho  design  of  having  tho 
lids  placed  at  the  bottom,  is,  evidently,  to 
allow  the  newly  hatched  animalculo^  im- 
mediate exit  from  the  sl}cll  into  (ho  water ; 
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and  the  concavity  of  the  whole  collection 
abora  ftUaded  to,  eSbctnally  tends  to  retain 
the  largo  ends  nndenuost.  Had  the  ova  been 
arranged  promiscnonsly,  as  to  the  large  and 
small  ends  being  upwards  and  downwards, 
it  is  evident  that  the  newlj  hatched  insects, 
under  the  former  arrangement,  would  have 
Rome  difficulty  iu  reaching  the  water,  a  difii- 
cnUy  that  most  probably,  would  amount  to 
an  impossibility ;  one  which,  at  all  events,  is 
effectually  prevented  by  the  concave  form  of 
the  collection.  In  the  newly  liatched  insect, 
the  chest,  or  thorax  (the  heart  is  seen 
obscurely  however,  tlie  body  being  only 
somi-transparent),  fnmi^ed  with  four 
projections ;  from  this  organ  two  blood 
vessels  proceed  down  the  centre  of  the 
body,  to  the  end  of  the  elongation 
the  extreme  termination  of  which  is  to  be 
eeen  jast  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
-where  the  insect  lives,  for  the  most  part  *, 
the  body  being  suspended,  as  it  were,  from 
this,  head  lowermost.  Between  the  heart, 
in  the  thorax,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
mngular  elongation,  an  active  sanguiferous 
circulation  is  to  be  observed  }  in  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  longs  or 
and  it  would  appear,  that  a  compara- 
tively large  supply  of  air,  is  essential  to  tlie 
existence  of  we  insect,  as  it  lives,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  this  pendulous  position  at  the 
eurfuce,  with  the  extremity  of  the  elongation 
rising  just  above.  Its  motion,  which  is 
quick,  is  effected  by  a  rapid  bending  of  its 
■whole  body,  so  tluit  the  head  and  tail  (the 
latter  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  delicate 
filaments,)  approximate,  alternately,  on 
either  side  of  the  body  ;  it  always  goes  tail 
foremost,  so  that  the  head  is  dragged  along 
Isehind.  When  in  search  of  food,  it  throws 
out,  in  advance  of  its  mouth,  a  couple  of 
delicate  brushes,  the  iudividaed  filaments  of 
which,  are  of  microscopic  size.  Each  of 
'these  is  put  in  rapid  circular  motion : 
-whereby  a  double  kind  of  whirlpool  is  occa- 
sioned; whatever  food  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  these  vortices,  is  speedily  devour- 
ed. The  food  appears  to  be,  principally,  de- 
composing vegetable  matter,  some  of  which 
be  put  into  the  tumbler,  as  the  vessel  in 
-which  the  ova  were  discovered  contained  it ; 
on  this  they  fed  voraciously.  They  did  not 
bowever  entirely  confine  themselves  to  a 
T^etable  diet.  He  was  much  amused  with 
one,  when  in  a  drop  of  water  under  the 
microscope;  in  these  confined  limits  its  appe- 
tite did  not  forsake  it,  and  the  only  article 
of  food  it  found,  was  the  head  of  one  of  its 
own  species.  So  soon  as  this  came  within 
the  Tortex,  it  was  ravenously  seized,  but, 
being  apparently,  too  large  a  morcean,  it  was 
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let  go,  after  sundry  fatile  attempts  at  fiwal- 
lowing.  It  frequently  cnme  within  the  whirl- 
pool ngain,  and  was  ns  often  seized,  but  with 
no  batter  success.  They,  however,  cat  tlio 
shells  they  had  recently  quitted.  Some  that 
were  kept  in  cleau  water,  withont  food,  died 
on  the  third  day.  In  this  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence, the  insects  were  lively  and  grew 
apace.  At  the  termination  of  21  days,  du- 
ring which  the  water  was  thrico  changed, 
they  had  attained  three  or  fonr  twentieths 
of  an  iuch  in  length.  On  attaining  this  size 
or  age,  they  underwent  a  second  metamor- 
phosis. Most  likely  thoy  cast  their  for- 
mer envelope,  for  the  hairs,  so  conspicn- 
ons  on  the  former  insect,  were  not  to  be  seen 
on  the  present.  The  shape,  it  will  bo  re- 
marked, has  materially  altered,  but  the  most 
remarkable  change  is  that  which  occurs 
with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  lungs,  or  gills. 
These  organs  are  now  situate- in  the  thorax, 
their  former  seat  has  disappeared,  and  the 
channel  of  communication,  now,  between 
them  and  the  air,  are  two  small  tubes  on  the 
top  of  the  chest.  In  this  stage  of  their 
existence,  the  insects  are  much  less  active 
than  during  the  former  one.  A  still  gi'eatcr 
contrast,  however,  is  that,  now,  they  do  not 
require  food,  and  have  no  mouth ;  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  chrysalis  stage  of 
the  butterfly  tribe.  But  the  demand  for  air 
appears  increased ;  they  rarely  leave  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  when  they  do 
descend,  they  take  down  a  supply  of  air, 
small  globules  of -which  are  distinctly  to  bo 
obsorved,at  the  end  of  the  tube.  Their  descent 
is  accomplished  by  striking  the  water  with 
their  body,  but,  being  specifically  lighter  than 
that  fluid,  they  rise  without  any  effort  to 
the  sarface,  though,  in  case  of  despatch,  can 
impel  themselves  upwards  by  the  same  means 
as  they  descended.  However,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, they  seldom  leave  the  surface,  and, 
having  done  so,  speedily  return  to  it.  The 
insects  remain  about  48  hours  in  this  stage  ; 
towards  the  termination  of  -which  the  legs 
and  proboscis  of  the  winged  rausquito  can  be 
distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  membrane 
that  surrounds  it.  This  in  due  course,  bursts, 
when  the  -winged  musquito  draws  itself  out, 
stands  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  dry  and  expand  its  wings,  on  which 
it  presently  proceeds  to  a  dry  situation.  If 
the  musquito,  when  in  either  of  the  first  two 
stages  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  speedily 
dies,  and  it  is  as  speedily  deprived  of  life,  if 
immersed  in  that  finid  immeidiately  after  be- 
coming the  winged  insect.  "We  learn,  from, 
the  above,  that  the  musquito  is  a  most  proli- 
fic insect  and  that,  as  stagnant  water,  such 
aa  that  of  tanks,  Ac,  is  necessary  to  its  pro- 
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p&gatioo,  all  Enoh  onght  to  be  kept  as  dist- 
ant aa  posaible  from  dwolUnga ;  thereby 
fFC  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  an  immnnity 
from  tbeir  annoyance,  tban  by  practisiug  the 
mode  so  facetionsly  described,  or  rather  sug- 
gested, by  Captain  Basil  Hall  in  hia  voyages. 

Almost  all  Easterna  sleep  under  a  sheet, 
ivhioh  becomes  a  kind  of  respirator,  defend- 
ing them  from  the  dews  and  mosqaitoes  by 
night  and  the  flies  by  day.  The  "  rough 
and  ready"  traveller  will  learn  to  follow  the 
example,  remembering  that  nature  is  founder 
of  customs  in  savage  countries;"  whereas, 
amongst  the  soi  dUani  civilized,  nature  has 
BO  deadlier  enemy  than  eastern. 

It  may  lessen  the  moi-tificatioh  to  know  it 
is  a  Sancudoa  or  a  Culex  pipien*^  that  has  out- 
manoeuvred  yon,  your  punkah,  and  your 
curtains  of  net,  and  not  an  ordinary 
vulgar  mosquito, — but  it  does  not  les- 
sen the  irritation.  The  thing  we  call 
a  mosquito  would  bite  as  hard  by  any 
other  name,  they  look  gaunt  and  empty 
before  sitting  down  on  you,  and*  after 
dinner  they  look  fat,  fozy  and  pletiioria 
Physically,  tbey  seem  to  be  at  least  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  drab-colonred  and  the 
other  speckled,  each  as  had  as  the  other 
but  -worse.  Morally,  their  divisions  are 
legion,  and  a  musically  inclined  pachyderm 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  fall 
octave  among  them.  Even  the  unmusical 
can  detect  individuals  by  their  tone.  There 
is  the  speckled  baritone  insect  that  rushes 
at  you  from  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
and  with  three  trumpet  notes  pro- 
ceeds to  drill  a  hole  into  you,  and  usually 
gets  killed  for  his  clumsiness ;  for  he  settles 
on  you  with  a  confiding  flop  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  able-bodied  fly.  But  he  is  far 
perforable  to  the  miscreant  that  skulks  and 
dances  behind  your  head  for  lialf  an  hour, 
leaving  you  to  suspect  that  it  has  settled  on 
your  ear  only  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  its 
exasperating  sing-song.  Some  that  are  too 
hungry  oven  to  roar  at  you  before  beginning 
dinner,  and  who,  blind  with  tlioir  horrid  luBt 
for  food,  pitch  down  on  the  first  comer  of 
you  or  your  clothes  that  they  come  to,  with- 
out a  thought  of  grace,  are  less  hateful  than 
the  dawdling  dilettanti,  who  hover  nn< 
decidedly  betweffii  your  ears  or  the  nape 
of  your  neck,  whining  an  obligato  recitative 
in  C  sharp ;  or  the  otliers  that  trifle  with 
your  knuckles  or  ankle-bone,  oscillating  in 
a  pendulous  swaying  flight  before  yon,  till 
three  appear  a  dozen,  as  they  pass  before 
and  behind  each  other.  Therefore,  of  the 
two  mosqaitoes  tho  lesser  criminal  which 
begins  first,  is  more  pardonable  than  tho 
pFOcnutinating  villain,  Trho,  you  know,  viU 
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ultimately  attain  hia  end  out  of  sight  and 
probablyout  of  reach  of  scratch  in  g.The  worst 
part  of  a  mosquito  bite  is  the  lively  appre- 
hension of  it. — On  leave  in  my  Compound. 
Burio%Cs  Pilgrimage  to  Meeeak  Vol.  I.  p.  35. 
Tennent'g  Sketches  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Cej/lan, 
p.  434  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinson^  Adveniurei 
in  Oriental  atid  Western  Siberia,  Mongolia, 

Eng.  Cyc.  Scandinavian  Adventures, 
J.  Lloifd.  On  the  Melamorphosex  of  ike  Mut- 
gnito  W.   Qilehriet,    Esq,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Entahlishmeni. 

MOSS,  the  order  Mnsci  of  botanistfi,  small 
plants  with  very  delicate  tripled  roots  and  a 
simple  branched  stem.  The  mnsci  are 
arranged  into  two  tribe<>,  viz  :  the  Andree, 
which  comprises  the  genera  Andraea  and 
Acroschisma  and  the  Bryeee,  with  tlie  g-enera 
Bryum,  Mninm,  Polytricham  and  Sphag- 
num. The  olnb-moss,  belongs  to  the  order 
Lyoopodiacee  with  the  genera  Lycopodiom, 
Solagiae]la.The  very  fine  powder  discharg- 
ed from  tlie  spore  cases  of  lycopodUom, 
called  vegetable  brimstone,  ia  very  inflamma- 
ble but  bums  with  such  rapidity  that  it  does 
not  set  fire  to  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact. The  Iceland  moss  is  the  Cetraria 
Icelandica,  and  a  decoction  of  it  forms,  whea 
cold,  a  thick  jelly.  On  the  upper  Chenab 
a  beverage  is  prepared  from  the  thick  rhizo- 
moid  Toois,  and  lower  leaves  (mingled  with 
moss,  &c.)  of  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  with 
scabrous  leaves.  This  plants  in  Tibetan,  is 
called  Sbanja. — Hogg  Vegetable  Kingdiem, 
pp.  841-842,  Powell  Hand  Book. 

MOSTARDA,  Port.  Mustard  seed. 
MOSTAZA,  Sp.  Mustard  seed. 
MOSTEBD,  DUT.  Mustard  seed. 
MOSUL  is  a  walled  city,  with  eiji^ht  gates, 
standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigrifi.  It 
contains  about  20,000  families,  Turks, 
Christians,  and  Jews,  who  still  carry  on 
some  commerce  with  Kurdistan,  Diarbekr, 
Baghdad,  and  other  provinces,  chiefly  by 
caravans.  On  tho  left  bank,  both  above  and 
below  Mosul,  are  the  ruins  of  Kineveb,  the 
walls  of  which  city  extended  abont  3,100 
yards  along  the  river,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  towards  the  interior.  At  abont  28 
miles  by  the  river,  and  20  miles  in  direct 
distance  south.  12°  east,  below  Nineveh,  is 
the  celebrated  bund,  or  dyke  of  st^id 
mafKmry,  called  Zikr-nl-awa^  or  Kimmd, 
which  orosses  tho  bed  of  the  river,  and  at 
seven  miles,  lower  there  is  a  dyke,  oallfld 
Zikr  Ismail,  similar  to  the  former,  bntina 
more  dilapidated  state.  Mosul,  is  the  Met* 
Plyai  of  Xenophon.  Here  tho  Tigris  raiely 
exceeds  250  yards,  and  its  population  and 
trade  have  greatly  diminished  aince  the  time, 
prior  to  the  discovery  of.  tho  Cape  passagr, 
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"wlicn  ii  was  the  thoroughfare  for  the  cam- 
vans,  between  Eorope  and  India.  It  former- 
ly enjoyed  a  hifl^hrepntationforthe  mannfac- 
ttire  wmoh  derives  its  name  from  the  town 
and  in  known  in  France  as  moassiline  and 
in  English  as  mnsltn.  At  a  short  distance  is 
the  moand  and  village  of  Nebbi  Yanns,  in 
which  is  a  modqne  which  covers  the  anppcned 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah. — Eupkratea  aud 
Tiffris,Ool.Chesney,p.21.  SeeKnrdiBtan,Tigri8. 

MOSUL  TATLI,  Tam.  See  Sand-binding 
plants. 

M08UMO0SAKBI  KEERAY,  Tam. 
Bryonia  scabra.  , 

MOTA,  a  large  town  in  Godjam  in  Abys- 
sinia, said  bj  Dr.  Bake  to  contun  3,U00  in- 
habitants. 

MOTACILLA,  a  genns  of  birds  of  the 
family  MotaciUadsB.  In  S.  India  the  pretty, 
little,  clean-looking,  sprightly  water  wag- 
tnil,is  nsaallythe  first  and  most  welcome  har- 
binger of  the  coming  cold  weather,  and  re- 
maining in  Indiaabnndanfcly  whilst  the  cold 
season  lasts;  this  and  onr  little  piebald  finend 
the  water  wagtul,  in  ito  season,  and  Uie  com- 
mon>8parrow,at  aUaea8ons,bntBO  abundant  as 
to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  are  probably 
all  thab  the  European  reader,  unversed  in 
the  stady  of  ornithology,  will  be  able  to  re- 
call to  mind,  as  yielding  associations  of 
home;  the  pied  wagtails  of  India  'Motacilla 
Inzoniensis  and  M.  dnkhnuensis*  are  specifi- 
cally different  from  those  of  Europe  M.  alba 
andM.  yarrellii,  however  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  habits ;  but  the  grey  wagtail  of 
Britain  *  Calobates  snlphnroa*  is  identically 
the  same  in  India  and  Java,  and  a  specimen 
has  been  seen  in  a  colleotion  from  Australia. 
This  delicate  little  bird,  so  clean  and  bright 
in  its  appearance,  is  of  very  general  diffusion 
over  Southern  Asia  during  the  cold  season, 
boing  indeed  much  oommoner  than  iu  Britain ; 
an  individual  of  the  MotAcilla  boarula  is 
occasionally  to  be  seen.  The  pied  wagtail, 
Motacilla  dnkhunensis  is  very  plentifal ;  it 
is  one  of  the  wagtails  of  India  and  with  the 
Motacilla  luzonensis,  another  of  the  pied  wag- 
tails of  India,  is  specifically  different  from 
those  of  Europe.  FeThaps,if  more  was  known 
of  the  general  distribution  of  this  species 
and  the  pied  wagtail  of  Western  India  '  M. 
dnkhunensis,'  also  the  well  known  European 
bird,  the  sHght  differances  in  plnmi^  would 
scarcely  permit  ns  to  separate  them.  The 
great  pied  wagtail  the  'Motacilla maderaspa- 
tana' ;  is  rare. 

Tho  yellow-wagtail  lark  is  the  Bndytes 
viridis,  the  feathers  on  its  head  aro  blue- 
gray  in  sprmg  and  anmmer,  Cat.  Bev.  Blyth, 
Adams.    See  Birds. 

MOTACILLID^,a&mi]y  of  birds  com- 


MOTHEB. 

prising  5  gen.'  2.  sab-gen.  20  sp.  viz.  1  Hete- 
rnra ;  8  Anthns ;  2  Dendromanthus,  1  Nemo- 
ricola ;  5  Motacilla ;  3  Budytes. 

SIOTAGA,  Tav.  Erythrina  snberosa,  Boteh. 

MOTALA,  Mar.  A  tribe  of  brahmans  in 
Gnzerat. 

MOTABFAH,  Abab.  Febs.  Hind,  a  fax 
on  trades. 

MOTOHE,  Tah.  Doliohoa  spicatus. 
MOTEA,  Hind.  Jasminum  sambac, 
MOTE,  H[ND.  Pbaseolns  aconitifolius. 
MOTHA,GyperttB  longos ;  Grotundns,  fto 

MOTHER. 


Am.  WaUdsh 

Mere, 

Hatter, 

Hater, 

Ha, 

Madra^ 


Ab. 

Fb. 
Gkr. 
Qr.  Lat. 

HiKD. 

It.  Bp. 


Ai, 

Madar, 
Amma, 
Tyer, 
TilU, 


Harr 

Pkrs 
S  p.  Tax 
Tam. 
Tkl, 


Ana,  "Sine,  WalideiTuBK. 


The  eastern  nations  deem  the  term  mo- 
ther, to  be  one  of  the  most  reverential  that 
oan  be  used,  towards  a  woman  and  the  ex- 
pressions, big  mother,  litUo  mother,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  aged  women  or  spinters. 
Genebis  xxiv  relatM  how  they  blessed  Bebe- 
kah,  and  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  onr  sister, 
be  thou  the  motVer  of  thousands  of  millions, 
&o.  Similar  addresses  to  a  daughter  when 
she  is  going  from  her  father's  house  to  live 
with  her  husband  are  very  common  among 
the  hindoos ;  stioh  as,  *  Be  thou  the  mother 
of  a  son.'  *  Be  thou  the  wife  of  a  king*,  &o. 
I  remember  says  Colonel  Tod,  in  my 
subaltern  days,  and  wanderings  through 
countries  then  little  known,  one  of  taj 
Bajpoot  soldiers  at  the  well,  impatient  for 
water,  asked  a  woman  for  the  rope  and 
bncket  by  the  uncivil  term  of  rand,  meaning 
widow;  "Myn  Bajputni  che,"  lamaBaj- 
patni,"  she  replied  in  the  Hara  dialect,  to 
which  tribe  she  belonged,  aur  Bajpoot  ca 
ma  oho,"  *  and  the  mother  of  Rajpoots.'  At 
the  indignant  reply  the  hands  of  the  brave 
Kuliau  were  folded,  and  he  asked  her  for- 
gireness  by  the  endearing  and  respectful 
epithet  of  "  mother."  lb  was  soon  granted, 
and  filling  his  brass  vessel,  she  dismissed 
him  with  the  epithet  of  son,"  and  a  gentle 
reproof.  Enlian  was  himself  a  Bajpoot,  and 
a  bolder  lived  not,  this  was  in  1807  and  in 
1817  he  gained  hia  sergeant's  knot,  as  one  of 
the  thirty-two  firelocks  of  Col.  Tod's  gnard, 
who  led  the  attack,  and  defeated  a  camp  of 
fifleen  hundred  Pindaries. 

There  are  few  of  the  lowest  Bajpoot  chief- 
tains, whose  daughters  are  not  instmcted 
both  to  read  and  write ;  though  the  customs 
of  the  country  requiring  much  form  in  epis- 
tolary writing,  only  the  signature  is  made 
to  letters.  Bat  their  inteUect,  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind  will  Jao  acknowledged 
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-ffhoev-er  has  hadto  conreraewith  a  lUjpoot- 
ni  gnardi'an  of  her  son's  rigbt8.Thongh  ezda- 
ded  by  the  Saliclaw  of  India  from  governing, 
they  are  declared  to  be  fit  regents  daring 
minority  ;  and  the  history  of  India  is  filled 
-with  anecdotes  of  able  and  valiant  Avomen 
in  this  capacity. — Toi*8  UaiaxQuin^  Vol.  I. 
pp.  641,  642. 

MOTA  KHABBAL,  Hiin>.  Digitaria 
sangninalis. 

MOTHA,  also  Nagar.motha,  Hihd.  Cype- 
ms  jasoifolins.   

MOTHER  GLOVES.  Eno.  Caiyopliylliis 
aronwticns.   

MOTHER  OF  CITIES,  of  Amn-balad, 
a  name  of  BaU:h.  The  htot  Oziu  ia  known 
as  the  Amn. 

MOTHER  OF  HEAVEN,  a  goddess 
known  as  Mylitta,  Astart«,  Aphrodite,  Isis, 
Mata  and  Yenns.  The  eminences  consecrated 
to  her  worship  were  of  a  conical  or  pyramid- 
al shape. 

MOTHER  OF  OPAL.    See  Opal. 

MOTHER-O'-PEARL. 

ITaora,  Eng.  |  Indmig  mutigara,MuAT. 

Chip,   Guj.  HiKD.  Pau.  |  Sipi,  Hind. 

Motheivof-i»Barl,  or  Kacrai  ia  the  hardi 
ailTery,  intenial  layer  of  several  kinds  of 
ehells,  especially  oysters,  the  large  vane* 
ties  of  which  in  the  Indian  seas  eeorete  this 
coat  of  safficient  thickness  to  render  the 
shell  an  object  of  commerce.  The  Conchi- 
ferons,  shell-fish,  furoishee  tho  finest  pearls 
as  well  as  mother-of-pearl  :  it  ia  fonnd 
round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormns  in  tbe 
Persian  Gnlf,  at  Gape  Comorin,  and  in  some 
of  tbe  Archipelagic  and  Australian  seas.  The 
dealers  in  pearl-shells  consider  the  Chinese 
from  Manilla  to  be  tbe  best:  they  are  fine, 
large,  and  very  brilliant,  with  yellow  edges. 
Mne  large  abells  of  a  dead  white  are  supplied 
by  Singapore.  Oommon  Tnrieties  come  from 
Bombay  and  Valparaiso,  from  tbe  latiier 
place  with  jet  black  edges.  Sonth  Sea  pearl- 
sbells  are  common  with  white  edges.  The 
beantifnl  dark  green  pearl-shells,  called  ear- 
shells  or  sea-ears,  are  more  concave  than  the 
others,  and  have  small  holes  ronnd  the  mar- 
gin J  they  are  the  coverings  of  the  Haliotis, 
which  occars  in  the  Galifomian,  Sonth  Afri- 
can, and  East  Indian  Seas.  In  the  Indian  col- 
lection of  tbe  Ghreat  Exhibition,  specimens  of 
the  finest  mother-o '-pearl-shells  were  shown, 
Bnch  as  the  Melea^ina  mai^aritifera,  Halio- 
iis  gigas,  Haliotis  iris,  and  a  lai^  species  of 
Torbo^  which  shdls  are  known  in  oommaroe 
aa  flat-shells,  ear^shalls,  green  anail-itheUs, 
bufiitdo-sbella,  Bombay  slwlls  also  fomish 
motheovo'-pearl.  Mr.  Banks  states  that  the 
afaorea  of  the  Sooloo  Islands  afford  the  finest 
sheila.  The  beantifnl  tints  of  mother-of-pearl 
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depend  npon  its  atmcinre ;  the  snrbee  huag 
covered  with  a  mnltifeode  of  minute  groom 

which  decompose  the  reflected  light  Itiain 
consequence  of  this  lammellar  stractara 
that  mother-o'-pearl-shells  admit  of  being 
split  into  laminss  for  the  handles  of  knives, 
for  counters,  and  for  inlaying.  Splitting 
however,  is  liable  t.o  spoil  the  shell,  and  it  ii 
therefore  avoided  as  much  as  poesible.  Ttia 
different  parts  of  the  shell  are  selected  a 
nearly  as  possible  to  suit  the  required  poc 
poses,  and  the  excess  of  thickness  is  got  ni 
of  at  the  grindstcme.  Mother-o'-Pesrl  sbeH 
ia  obtained  on  the  Austrab'an  Bank.  The 
Motbavo*-F»rl  sbellsof  theArrnlslandnuid 
Snln,  sell  at  £3  3-6  per  133^  Ibe.  avoifdopoig 
The-Mother-of-Pearl  from  the  Bed  Sais 
taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  made  into 
chaplets,  saints*  figures,  and  crucifixes  for 
christian  pilgrims.  At  Meccah  it  is  worked 
into  rosaries  for  the  Haji  or  pilgrims,  h. 
Europe  and  China  it  is  made  into  baUoBi, 
in  ornamentation  of  the  papier  mache  mck, 
cabinet  and  ornamental  work,  which  canse 
a  considerable  demand  for  it.  Someffood 
pearls  are  procurable  in  the  Rod  ^So. 
Mother-o'.Pearl  shells  and  tortoiBe-sbdl 
are  brought  to  China  from  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  bat  a  luip 
part  ia  re-exported  in  the  shape  of  bst- 
tons,  combs,andofcfaer productions ofChinoB 
skill.  The  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  sra  of 
almost  as  much  value  as  tiie pearls,  the  nacre 
of  these  shells  being  extensively  employed  n 
manufactures  for  useful  and  ornamental  pnr* 
poses.  Other  shells  however  have  a  large 
nacreous  surface:  one  kind  called  silvK 
lipped  is  imported  to  Liverpool ;  anotbei 
kind  called  black  lipped  is  brought  Eron 
Manilla  and  a  smaller  shell  from  Panam 
Goral  and  Mother-o'-Pear1,  altbongh  seen  ii 
India,  these  and  all  the  inferior  gam 
are  hold  in  but  little  esteem  by  the 
people  who  value  a  gem  for  its  intrinas 
price  not  for  the  workman's  skill  expendei 
in  shaping  it,  in  which  the  chief  Talne  f£  iD 
the  inferior  gems  oonsistB. — Ottsley'c  TmA, 
Vol.].,  p.  211.  Chambert  Ed.  Joum.y3m 
186'8.  TomlinBon  Oat  Ss.  1862.  Bvtn't 
Pilgrimage    to   JfeeeoA,   VoL  I.,  p.  VA, 

Williams.   

MOTHER  OF  THTMK  Thymus  chaBB> 
drys. 

MOTHIA  THUG.  A  class  of  thugs  iri» ; 
resided  chiefly  in  Biypur  and  Dinajpnr  9» 
ally  following  tbe  bnsiness  of  weaven,  wf, 
to  be  80  termed  &om  giving  tb^rleadent 
handful  (MnUia)  of  rupees  from  eaeh  mn^ 
share,  in  addition  to  their  own. 

MOTHBUS.  BsMQ.  Hihd.  Les-pu, 
BuBK.  Boabax  penta^dns  vid  Bwiutf 
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MOTHS. 

lieteropbjlla,  are  two  coinmoD  trees  fonnd 
in  every  part  of  the  Pega  forests  which 
jield  an  astriagent  gum  resiD,  called  in  the 
bazaars  of  Bengal  motbrus,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  trees  affording  if,  it  might  become 
ID  article  of  some  importance. — McClelland. 

MOTHS    are   winged    insects,  of  the 
class  Insecta  and  order  IJepidoptera,  and  the 
tribe  Sphinges.    The  better  known  speoios 
of  the  East  Indies  are  as  under  : — 
Tribe,  ii.  Sphinges. 
Stirps,  ii.  Larvaa  elongates. 
Sena  hylas,  Intm^  N.  and  S.  India^  Dar- 
jeeling,  Ganara,  Penang. 
^taspes  infemalis,  Westwoodf  Silbet. 
Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Linn.,  China. 
„    corytbuB,  Boisd.,  Iiadak,  Darjee- 

ling,  Canara,  Java. 
„    gilia,  Boitd.,  Java. 
„    e^prana   „   N.  India. 
„   eitiene   „  „ 
„  *  passalns,  Drurt/f  N.  and  S.  India, 
Canara. 

„   divergens,    Wtdker^    S.  India, 
Canara. 

„    nycteris,  Kollar^  N.  India. 

„   faro,  Cramer,  Java. 
Ijopbara  byas,  Buisd,,  Java. 
Stirps  iii.  Larvse  acrocepbalcp. 
Smerinthus  dryas,  Boied.,  Darjeeling,  Java. 

„    dontatus,  Cramer,  N.  India. 
Stirps,  iv.  LarvfB  amblocepbalEB. 
Lcacopblffibia  lineata,  TTw/ur,  N.  India, 
Java. 

Basiana  cervina,  Walker^  K.  and  S.  India, 
Madras. 

Ambulyz  snbstri^ns,  Wesim,  S.  India, 
Canara,  Java. 

Calymnia  panopns,  Cramer.,  Java. 
Acherontia  styx,  Weaiw^  Deldian,  Madras, 
Penang,  Java.  • 

„     satanaa,  Boisd.,  Silbet,  Java,  China. 
•Sphinx  oonvolvnli,  Linn.,  Uekhan,  Mad- 
ias, Penang,  Java. 

ftlacrostla  nyctiphanes,  Boisd.,  Silbet. 

„    discistragR,  Walker,    N.   and  S. 
India,  Madras,  Canara,  Java. 
Zonilla  morphens,  Cramer,  K.  India,  Dek- 
lian,  Ceylon,  Canara. 

Stirps  v.  Larvee  ophthalmicss. 
Panacra  antomedon,  Boisd.,  Silbet. 
„    scapularis,  Horsf.,  Java. 
„    iiigil,  Ouerittj  Ceylon. 
,1    bosirist  Boied-f  Silbet,  S.  India, 
Canara. 

Philampelns  anoens,  Cramer,  Penang,  Java. 

„  sericens,iraM»r,Silhet,DaijeeIing. 

„    naga,  Moorey  Darjeeling. 
Darapsa  hypothous,  Cramer,  Java. 
Dapfaais  nerii,  Innn.f  N.  India,  Dokhan, 
Vadras. 


MOULtrtA. 

Pergesa  actena,  Crarm-,  IT.  India^  JaTOi 

castor,  Boisd.,  Daf;)ee^g. 
Elibia   doUchna,    W^^he^^  E&Aj«, 
Silbet. 

Deilephila  lathyras,  Boisd.,  India. 

„    livornica,  £npar,,    N.  W,  India, 
Landonr. 

Cbierocampa   celerio,   Li'tn.f  N.  ladifl) 
Java. 

„   alecto,  £in»f  S.Ii:id4%.I>aqeeluig, 
Java.  » 

„    Bufinsa,  Warier,  Chijjtkf  JBoRifiO» 

pallicosta,  Eoud.,  Silbet. 
„    tbyelia,  Linn.,  N.  India,  Gusftfi, 

Java,  Chinji- 
„    lineosa,  Walhc:  Darjeeling;. 
„    nesana,  Jh-unj,  Jiira. 
„    clotho,  Dnir;/,  Js.\ii.  Cliinn. 
„    Inoaai,  Boisd.,  Cai^ara.,  S.  India, 
Java. 

„    lycetas,  Oram^''..  N.  Tinlia. 
„    oldenlandiiB,  I'-'J----,  -Tiii, m 
„   bisecta,  Uof^\i  ^,  XDdi3|  4*?fiy 
SorgfieUt  am  3HWff. 
MOTI.    Hind.    A  pearl, 
MOTIGA —  ?  Jaamiaiim  fiiLmliiio. 
MOTI  LANE.  Hind.  (-..nixYkm  f»tidsnw 
MOTIR.    See  Keffin^  l^Uud:^.  . 
MO-TOUNG.  Seeli.diM. 
MO  rSJ  also  Gome,       Ko,  Jap.  Eic*.^ 
MOTTJ.    Tam.  TBfcjPearJ&. 
MOU-ALOO. 
aculeata 

MOUASIM,  alias  Bahadur  Shitb^^,™ 
and  successor  of  Auriin[j;i7,'^ij.  Hiatomb  la 
near  that  of  the  hlini.1  n]i\  emperor  Shah 
Alnm,  from  whom  the  Jlom^rrtblLi  (Jffinpany 
got  their  Dewanee  grant.  Mouasim  rtns  the 
most  learned,  moat  pioua  and  most  amiable^ 
of  the  crowned  descca^UbiibB  of  the  great 
Akbar.    Travels  of  Htlf^  foLlI^ 

MOUAT,  Frederic  Jdim,  a  l^aalO&oer 
of  the  Bengal  Army,  to  nbiob  he  ^vas  ap- 
pointed in  1839.  Hepiiblisbed  a  papor  on 
the  Nosological  arrangeiTiienfcB  of  Ibr  Jicn^jjil 
Medical  Returns;  an  Ailn-g  of  Amit'iiiiy 
in  Folio  with  deseriptiv*'  U>i.i.pr  ]ifcs^5  iit  ilm- 
dnstani  and  English,  cnMlrihntcir]  Hrticlos  to 
the  Calcutta,  and  Britiafi  anfl  J-'nroijT-n  Itedi- 
cal  Reviews,  author  of  Rcmfrli  Nofci^nfa  fcrip 
to  Bonnion  being  a  brief  dcbrriptioTi  of  atcmr 
in  Ceylon,  the  Manritioai  and  Reaniou  in. 
search  of  health.  An^ttii!  of  ftcoonnfc  of  tbe 
Andamans. 

MOITGHGS  D'ESPAKOE,  Fs.  O^Stm* 
ris  Tesicatoria.  LatreilUfi 

MOULA,  Beng.  Hittn.    CaBBia  latifolk.- 
MOUL-ELAVOO.    vSaWia  malabSKOA, 
MOULBUX.    See  Colnmbida. 
MOULUIiA.  XanUiosyl$>a  ^t^. 
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MOUiS'G-M-Rr. 

MOULINSIA  R0BIGNOSA,  G.  Don. 
syn  of  Sapindnft  rnbigmoBm.  &oxb. 

UOULLKE-QOD^  Tam.  Lonicera  les- 
chenaaltii. 

MOULMEIN  TOWN,  in  h.  16°  30'  N. 
and  Long  97  °  38'  B.  ia  built  on  tbe  left  banli: 
of  the  Moulmein  river  immediately  below 
tli6  juTiction  of  tlie  Gyne  and  the  Ataran. 
The  native  race  of  Petja,  Moulmein,  Amherst 
ftndMartaban  is  the  Men  whom  the  Burmese 
call  Talieng,  their  Siamese  appellation  being 
Ming-Mon.  Part  of  the  Mon  population 
dWefl  oa  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and 
the  same  names  Mon  or  Talieng  are  given 
to  tlie  veraacnlar  lannpiage  of  Pegn.  The 
alphabet,  like  that  of  the  T'hay  and  Bar- 
meso,  is  of  Indian  origin,  being  essentially 
t^at  of  tbe  Pali  form  of  speech,  and  like  all 
alphabets  of  this  kind,  it  embodies  a  bnd- 
dhist  literatare.  The  Mon  language  is  quite 
nninteliigible  to  a  Burmese  or  Siamese. 
The  population  of  Monlmein  Town,  in  1862 
was  65,040. 


Enropeans> 
Bnnneso  & 

nese, 
TaUung, 
Earen, 
Kyeng,  • 
Chinese, 


2,864 
Arraka- 
12,000 
20,110 

59 
7 

2,244 


Bengal,  6,503 
Mahomedans  of  Bar- 


mah, 
Other  races, 
Shan, 
JewB, 
Parsee, 


2,848 
2,602 
2,556 
41 
5 


Madras  Natives,16,294 

Of  these  43,750  were  above  15  years  of 
age  and  16,290  under.  Of  those  under  15 
years  of  age,  8,366  were  boys  and  7,924  girls. 

The  rain  &U  in  theli  years  1850  to  1862, 
was  as  under. 


ISiSO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

124 

146 

124 

147 

196 

186 

i« 

193 

155 


60 


145 


165 


208 


Latham's  EiJinologii. 

MOULOUESSB.    See  Oolnmbides. 

MOUMIANI,  See  Mommai. 

MOUT-HA-MA.  A  tree  in  Amherst, 
with  a  fine-grained,  compact,  rod  wood,  but 
liable  to  split }  it  would  answer  for  hand- 
spikes. It  resembles  Myrtus  pimentn.  Bark 
used  for  bine  dye. — Oaptain  Banee. 

MOITNEG,  Sans.  He  who  snbjeots  him- 
self to  Tolnntary  silence. 

MOUNG,  HiHD.  FhaaeoloB  roxbarghii. 

MOUNG,  Bdbm.  a  town. 

HOUNG-EHUNG :  the  Ka^a  are  scat, 
lered  over  the  country  between  Kynn-dnng 
and  Moung'Kang,  a  space  of  nearly  two  de- 
grees. They  are  said  to  be  a  race  of  different 
origLQ  from  ihs  Burmans.    See  India. 

MOUNG'M-BI,  See  India.  Bnrmah. 
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Ar. 

Koh, 

Pmi 

Fr. 

Rob, 

Plsbii. 

Ger. 

Monte ) 

Montana, 

Hind. 

Droog, 

Ta«.  Tk. 

,  It. 

Rift 

Tu. 

Lat. 

Dagh, 

TviL 

MOUNTAINS. 

MOUNG-NGYBEN,  Brax.  Smsfu 
dichotoma. 

HOUNT.ABOO,  See  Aboo,  Hiadn,  Kour 
tains;  Sanatoria. 

MOtlNT  ^TNA.   See  Tree. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Jalil  i  GabI, 
Mont;  jUoatogne, 
Berg, 
PaW, 

Mon  to ;  Moot 
Mos8, 

In  Sonthem  India,tbe  highest  peak.  Doda. 
betta  (8,460  feet) ,  is  situated  in  tlie  Nilgiris 

Of  tbe  peaks  in  the  central  parts  of  Cef- 
Ion,  the  Pedum  talla  Galle  reaches  aboat  tbe 
same  height,  rising  up  to  8,305  feet;  the 
well-known  Samanala,  or  Sripada  (Atka^ 
Peak),  attaining  7,385  feet. 

In  the  mountain  chains  of  Central  In£i, 
in  tbe  Ytudhya  and  Araralli  raoges,  Ai 
peaks  are  considerably  lower.  Aba  imag 
3,850  feet,  and  B^mirgarh,  3,753  feet 

The  Kalsnbai,  the  highest  peak  of  fla 
Dekhan,  attains  only  5,400  feet. 

In  the  Himalaya,  Ganrisankar  or  Mon^ 
Everest  (29,002  feet),  is  the  highest  peak  ia 
the  world  yet  discovered ;  it  is  0,000  feH 
higher  than  the  dominating  peak  of  tbi 
Andes,  and  13,220  feet  above  the  most  da> 
vated  parts  of  the  Alps- 

The  highest  peaks  of  tbe  Karakomm  u* 
the  Dapsang  (28,278  feet),  tbe  Diamr 
(26,629  feet),  and  Masheribram  (25,6% 
feet). 

Table  of  the  jninoipal'peaks^ 
A.—h^  India. 


Dodabetta.  Foet  8,640 

Bevoibotta.  8,488 

MakarH  8,403 

DaTeriolabetta  J6fia0 

EaD(UL  .8,353 


Kandanic^. . .  .Toet-^fOM 

TambaHwbta  7^ 

Eokabetta.  7;NP< 

ITrbette.   ^ 

Daverbeita  ~.6^ 


a. — Ceylon. 


Pedani  Ulla  OBlle..8,305 

Kirigalpotta^  7,810 

Totapella.  7,720 


Samaaala,  or  1  » , 
Adam'a  peak./  ~  '' 
Numina  KnlL. 


S. — Central  Indiou 


Farisnath.  ....4,469 

Aba  -...3,850 

B^mirgarii.  »....3,753 

Babul  3,353 


Kalsnbai. .......... 

Varate».   

Toroa.  


4. — Dekhan. 


Pabta  4,569 

Ikhara  4,482 
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Oamlflukar,  Feet.  t9.002 

KanehitgingB  88,156 

Bihsnr  27,7i>9 

Dbavali^iri.  26,826 

Tasaa.....^  26,680 

jitpbim  sa;aw 


MOUNTAINS. 
B.  —  In  the  Himalta/at  ^ , 


Bamthor . . .  Feet  26,069 

Yaofrma.  26,000 

Nanda  Devi  26,749 

Ibi  Gamin     ^  25,3M> 

Narajaoi  25,436 

Jaonn  ....£6,304 


C— Jn  tJte  Korakorum, 

Ifeipauv  S8,378  I  Moeheribnim 

Diamer....,,,^.. 


MOUNTAINS. 


J). — In  ihe  Kvmhten, 

the  peaks  seem  not  to  exceed  22,000  feet. 
In  ttie  HimalftTa;  tbe  lowest  height  at 
which  snow  has  fallen  in  winter  is  aboat 
2^00  feet ;  but  snob  oases  are  extremely  rare, 
hAving  oooarred  in  Eamaon  and  Garhwal 
only  twice  (in  1817  and  1847)>  since  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  country.  At 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  soaroelj  one  year  in 
"ten  panses  by  without  snofr-falt ;  but  at  this 
lieigbt  the  snow  disappears  after  a  few  days. 
And  sometimes  even  hours.  "  It  snows,  bat 
one  does  not  see  it,"  said  the  natives  of 
Kathmandn  (4,354  feet)  meaning,  that 
the  rare  nightly,  snow-falls  are  melted  away 
by  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  :  6,000  feet 
may  be  ass^ed  as  the  limit  where  snow 
regularly  falls  in  winter  with  a  probability 
of  remaining  some  time  npou  the  ground. 

In  Western  Tibet  and  in  tbe  Eorakorum 
the  general  elevation  of  the  coantry  is  so 
gretA  even  in  its  lowest  regions,  &at  no  part 
ues  below  the  limit  of  hibernal  snow-fall. 

In  Uie  Kuenlnen,  even  on  its  eonthem 
Btlope  a  greater  amount  of  snow  in  precipitAt- 
ed  than  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Kar&- 
koram,  while  its  Tnrkifltnii  (northern)  slopes 
differ  still  more  from  tbe  Korakorum  in  Uiis 
respect. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  he^htofthe 
Bnow  line  on  the  three  xooantain  chaina  of 
High  Asia  are : 

a- — Himalaya. 

Southern  (tudiaa)  slopes.  Feet.  16,200 

Northern  (Tibetsa)  slopes  »  17,400 

6. — Karakomm. 

Sonthera  (Tibetan)  slopes  I9,4n0 

Northern  (along  tbe  Tarldstani  pleateaa).18,600 

e. — Knenlnen. 

SoDthent  (fancAng  monutaiiioas  ramifies- 

tioiia)...lB,800 

Northern  (&am9  tbe  Tarldstani  plaiD)...16,100 

The  following  mountains  and  points  in 
the  environs  of  Massari  were  determined 
by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India,  nnder  G^eral  Sir  Andrew  Wangh. 

A, — VoatUaku, 


■  Foot. 
Himalaja  Club  House 

...6,810 

OatnePs  Back.  .7,149 

Mule  Shed  6,662 

Milner's  Cottage  6,641 

Nonrlaod'g  Hooae.  .  .6,863 

Cocley  Hall  6,S06 

Camville  6,288 


\  Hiatipam.  Feet.  7,109 

,  Edge  Hill  7,070 

1 1  Green  Mount.  7,002 

l'  Salt  pa  7,602 


Eagle's  Nest.  J^t.7,041 

BeHevna...  7,125 

Waverley  ^  7fiS7 


Feet. 

Uassari  Seminuy.  ..6^830 

„    Buaar  1,719 

„     Cborbb  7,86S 

Landour  Obnnh..... 7.309 

„     Basaar  6,808 

„     Hospital  (ofaint- 
ney)...7,511 

MalUagarb.  6,986 

Woodstoek....  .^7 


Other  heights  in  the  Bimalaya, 


Knnchiiyinga.. . :. .  .28, 1 76 

Jumroo.  ~  26|3tl 

Kubroo  S4,004 

Pundeem  22,016 

Nuraing  19,139 

Singoleelah  12,329 

Tendon   8,662 

TookIoo  10,079 

Oageeling   7,165 

Julia  Fabar   7,462 


Koifdon 
Senadab 

Let. 

Snnimit  on  the  left  bank  of 

tbeladna,iii  Bapshu  ...38^20^ 
Summit  on  frontaerof  Bup* 
Bha  and  Spiti,  about  ...  38  ^ 

Limit  of  pflrpetoal  enow  in 

Northern  dpiti,  ...  33  "  SO' 

Highest  BQmmit  ascended 
hy  Gerard  on  eastern 
frontier  of  Spiti,         ...  88  °  61* 

Monntain  riaiog  nortb  at 
Lake  Gbamoreri  ...83^ 

Disrmal  or  Nanga  Farbut 
moontain,  nortb  ofKasb- 
mir  ...SIf«Mr 

Sammit  of  range  between 
the  basioa  the  Beaa 
andSatlej  ...310  40' 

Laoha  range,  between  La- 
houl  and  Uapshn        ...82  °4C' 

Bara  Lacba,  or  Para  lAsaa 
Pass,  over  Laoha  range, 
aboat  same  lat  and  l<mg. 
aa  hat   

Skora,  a  snmmit  in  Konen* 
Ian  or  Mooa  Taugb,  north 
of  Baltuitan,  about     ...86  °  30* 

Souroa  of  Surqbag^btaBoh 

oftbeCfaenab  ...33  0  12* 

Frsh  in  tbe  monntuns  nortb 
ofLe  ...840  16* 

Table-land  of  Rapabn     . .  33  * 

Pass  in  Bultistan,  between 

Iskardo  and  Aetor      ...86  °  14' 

Ealee  Debee  Pass,  between 
Taadi  and  Chumba     ...83  °SS' 

Boorjee  Pass,  about       ..85  ^ 

TbogjiohenmoLakeinBop- 

sbn  ...33  o  18' 

CbamorenLake,ia  Bopebu  32  °  45' 

Tzakala,inLadakb        ...83  0  20' 

Ritanka,  or  Rotnng  Pass. .  .32  °  36* 

Source  of  the  Beaa  ...82''34' 

Deotush,  elevated  desert 
between  Kaabmir  and  Is- 
kardo ...840  80* 

Obaol  Obaut,  in  Kdoloo,  be. 
tween  the  basins  of  the 

Bess  and  Sutlej  ...3 
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BookviUe   7,184 

Birch  Hill..    6,880 

The  Snperintoid-  ■ 

ent's  boose...  6,964 

Lebong   6,099 

Senofaal   8,606 

Pnnkabarry  (ap- 

proxiniate)...  4,600 


4,800 

.  g.ooo 

Vest 


do. 
do. 

LoDg, 

780  87^000 

78<»80*  24,000 
780  4(y 

7804tf  fl0;400 
7SO  20^ 

74020"  19,000 

77»20'  18,000 
'77030.  17^000 

16,600 


76' 


16^00 


77022*  16,800 


77020" 

78"= 


16^000 
16,000 


75  o  16,822 


78  0  24' 
740 

77*»60' 
78*20' 
78*46' 
77011. 

770W 


67' 


15,700 
16,600 

15,500 
16,000 
16,000 
13,800 
18,200 


U^lOO 


10,170 


MOUNTAINS. 

Lot.      Long.  V»et. 

Kolcsnr,  in  Lahoul         ..3a«37'  77  ^IC  10.063 

Le                             ..3toir  77®  14*  10,000 

Tandi,  in  LahonI           ...82  0  42'  76»57'  10,000 
Uonnt  oyer  Acho  Hamlcfc, 
and  conflQeaoe  of  Hosora 

andlndna  ..  35  0  18'  74«air  9,000 
ChQBrhoo,in  thn  north-eaeb 

ofthuPunjaob  ...32017'  75046'  8,041 
Pus  over  the  Batao  Faiijal 

on  the  roQta  from  Lahore 

toKashraip                 ...SSOSO"  74  7,850 

Gaiys  valley  north-east  of 

Kadhmlr                     .^4°33'  74036'  7,200 

Gau  Ghanteo  in  Kooloo  ...31  =  35'  77°  30'  7,093 

Bariramnr,  in  ths  north- 
east of  the  Tunjaub     ...32  "SO*  76  °  30'  7,015 

Hyderabad,  on   the  route 

from  Punch  to  Bar»mu]a34°  4*  73°  54'  6,491 

Iskardo,  capital  of  Bnlti  .36^10'  75<>27'  6,300 

Tbona,  on  the  route  from 
Ziahore  to  Kaehniir  by 

the  Pir  Panjal  PasB     ...3S0  2ff  75  0  28'  5,000 

Bardrawar,  in  the  Northern 
Pnnjab  between  the  Che- 
nab  and  Kavee          ...32*  64*  75  "28'  5,000 

Town  of  Pnnoh              ...83  °  32'  73  ®  62'  3,288 

Height  above  Nekki,  aboat.38   18'  73  °  30'  3,270 

Villageof NekU           ...88OI6*  73088'  S,486 

BedofSiitlege.atRBmpoai«2<3  2ff  77 ''38'  3,260 

Clinmba                      .J)2°22'  7ft  ^Sff  3,015 

n^awar  ...SS^lff   740ltf  8,800 

Highest  aammit  of  Salt 

range  ...32°  40"    72©  SO*  2,150 

Korpnr  ...32  0  11'  76°  40'  1,924 

Tillage  of  Tobeor  .,.32°36'  72°40'  1,663 

Nar  ...S3  0W  7S0  25*  1,624 

Jailnm  ...sa^  2*  73<>86'  1.620 

Fathankot,  In  tlie  Kor- 
them  Pniyaab,  at  ^e 
base  of  the  loveafe  rtnge 

of  the  Himalaya         ...92°  13'   75°  26'  1,025 

Bed  of  the  Indnt  at  Attok  33  °  54*   72°  18'  1,000 

Amriteir  ...31°  43'    74°  47*  900 

Lahore  ..81°  63'   74°  14'  900 

Confloenoe  of  the  Indni 
■ndPanjoad  ...28°  ST  70°  28*  SSO 

Central  Asia  is  a  term  used  dificrently 
by  geographers,  ethnologisto,  and  poli- 
tioians,  bat  ib  uanally  applied  to  tlie  region 
intervening  between  Ra8sia,in  Afiia*  and  Bri- 
tish lodia,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Chinese 
Tartary.  Its  western  bonndary  is  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  river  Ural.  On  the  east, 
is  the  lofty  table-land  of  the  Bolor  ithe 
monntaius  which  form  the  western  bonndary 
of  Chinese  Tnrkestan  and  Dznngaria),  and 
the  river  Irtisch  ;  and  the  northern  bonndary 
is  western  Siberia,  and  it  has  Afghanistan  on 
iheBonth  east;  on'the  eastern  side  of  Central 
Asia*  is  a  fertile  irsot,  watered  by  the  great 
i-ivera  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Ozos.  The 
whole  ooantry  of  Central  Asia  between  India 
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and  Tactary  is  one  broad  moantain  range, 
the  Himalivya  forming  the  soathern  CT«st^ 
and  the  Knen-lnen  the  northern.  The  xa- 
terior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Kaslunir, 
but  it  is  more  nsnally  broken  into  rooky  ra* 
vines,  throngh  winch  the  afflnenfiS  of  the 
Indns  force  their  way  towards  the  plains  ;  or 
else  stretches  away  in  those  vast  treeless  np- 
lands,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  range  thi-ongh  its  whole  extent 
The  ascent  from  Yarkand  and  Easfagar, 
westward  to  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  is  at 
mofit  imperceptible:  and  when  that  loflj 
position  is  gained,  where  the  average  eleva- 
tion is  probably  aa  mnch  as  1 6,000  feet  abon 
the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen,  wbick 
stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  in 
one  dii-ection,  aoross  the  head  streams  of  ths 
OxQs,  to  the  top  of  the  Eashgar  or  Ghibil 
Valley  in  another.  This  platean  may  be 
700  or  800  miles'in  extent.  It  is  studded 
throughont  with  lakes,  and  firom  it  dsFcend 
four  great  river  systems.  The  Narym,  whidi 
is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  mns 
through  a  long,  Inzariant  valley,  between 
the  colminating  ridge  and^  ont^  range  of 
the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern 
range  of  the  platean.  The  Ozns,  rising  in 
the  Sari  Knl  or  Yellow  lake  of  I^mir,  at 
least  300  miles  to  the  sonth  of  the  Jaxarte% 
receives  from  its  right  bank  a  mnltitnde  of 
small  streams,  which  rnn  to  the  sonth 
throngh  rngged  valleys,  on  the  sontb-westmi 
face  of  the  Pamir  upends.  The  western 
face  of  Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Ozns,  in  far  more  preoipitons  than  the  east- 
ern. Ridges  ran  ont  as  far  as  Samareand 
uid  Karshi  and  the  streams  from  the  npland 
which  twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the 
Zarafshan  and  Karshi  part  of  the  water 
system  ^  the  Oxns,  though  before  they 
reach  that  river  they  are  entirely  oonsnmsd 
in  irrigation. 

The  Kuen-ltLen^  mountain  chain,  as  seen  from 
Snmtjal  in  Tnrkestan  is  in  lat.  36  =■  8*  N, 
and  long,  78  5'  E.,  and  13,  215  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Knen-Lnen  is  the  northern 
crest  of  the  great  range  which  bounds  ths 
high  tnble-land  of  Thibel  This  range  is  the 
true  water  shod  between  India  and  Central 
Asia,  the  Indus  absorbing  all  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
range,  while  the  northern  rivers  which  {arm 
the  Kara  Knsh  force  their  way  throDa;fa  w 
round  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Kuen-Lnen, 
and  wend  northward  to  the  Gobi  or  Sandy 
desert.  In  the  Knen-Lnen,  all  paases  above 
15,000  foei^  are  dosed  in  winter  by  the  heavy 
snow-fall.  The  following  are  the  principal 
passes  in  India  and  the  wi^ld; 
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1. — D.^han.  2. — Malva. 

Bapdao       Fwt....8,489  1  Halwj  ruU...2.062 


Katri^ 
Par 

ITagoherri 
}lavl 
Salpi 
Poohama 
ITaaa 
Jam 


Tal  ...1,912 

Bhor  ...1,798 

Fenden  ...8,498 

BiWa  ...1,928 

Mandla  ...1,626 

Poppera  .. .1,560 

Gamba  ...1,563 

Singrampar  ...1,437 

3. — Camatic  Nilgiria  and  Ceylon. 


...3.019 
...2,698 
...2.645  ! 
...S,617  I 
...2,478 
..2,446 
..  9,428 


Signr 

Siapan 

Xangliodds 


...7,204 
...6,748 


Kodar 

GantTarpQIi 

Kignagherri 


...2,403 
...2,870 
...2,U1 


4.  — 1»  the  Great  of  the  Himalaya  from  Sikhim 

io  Kishtvar. 

...l7,67o 
...17,627 
...17.615 
...17,331 
...16,814 
...18,756 
...16,726 
...16,684 
...16,186 

5.  — J»  ike  ereii  of  &t  Kara  Konm  from  Long. 

JB.(3r.  76«  fo79o  SO' 

Xnitagh  ...19;019 1  EaraKomia  ...18,846 

Cluuig.«heii-iDO  ...18,800  | 

6.  — In  the  ereet  of  the  Kouen-lun  from  Long- 

E.  Or.  7S°  (0  80  » . 
...17.370  I  Torongkaah 
7. — In  the  Andes. 

Aasoay 


Ibi  Gamia 

...20,459 

LipQ 

Donkia 

...18,488 

nta  Dbnra 

Janti 

...18,6S9 

Birmkanta 

Parang 

...18.500 

Kinagar 

Maoa 

...18,406 

NiU 

Nelong 

...18.812 

Vallanohim 

Kiobrang 

...18,313 

Puling 

...  18,123 

Shinlni  La 

Iiangpia 

...17.760 

Ban  Lacha 

Slayang 

.  .17,700 

Xlohi 


...16,620 


Alto  de  Toledo 
IiagnuiUaa 


...16,590 
...16,690  I 

8.— Jn  the  Alps. 


...16,626 


8fc.  Theoaola  .„11/»1 1  Old  WdMthor  (a)  11,871 
New  WdMthor  (a)  18,186  | 

(a)  TbMB  two  paWM  oumot  ba  owd  fbr  practical 
porpoMB. 

It  has  often  been  obflerved  that  tfje  Koh-L 
Knsh  offers  a  plauaible  etymology  for  the 
Caucasus  of  the  classical  writers.  It  is  sup- 
posed bj  KitAer  and  Wilford  to  be  the 
mount  mentioned  bj  Pliny  under  the  name 
of  Grancasas,  but  eligbtly  deviating  from 
the  Sanscrit  Gravakasas  meaning  shining 
rock.  The  only  known  ronte  across  the 
Hindoo  Kooah  range,  fit  for  artillery  or 
■wheel  carrii^s,  ia  the  Bamian  pass. 

The  heigfata  of  the  following  localities 
have  been  asoertained  as  nnder : 

Aksae  Rbio.  Feet.16,620 

Teo  Oyagar  16,693 

KarorKhaorl 

Talao  ».  16,684 

lloreTsa  16,617 

Kink  Kiel  16,460 

Hansaranr,  or  To 


Mapan  15;260 

Bakoji  Tal,  or  Tso 
Unag..  16,260 


TBOmoriri...  Feet.15,130 

Nima  Kar  15.100 

fianle  HBOO 

Tto  Gam  14.580 

„  Ral  14,400 

„  Mitloal...  .....14,167 

Upper  Taotnogna- 

lari.  14,030 

Lower  Tsomogna- 
lari«.  14,010 
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The  TJiianskan  moaniain  cbun  has  three 
characteristio  divisions,  from  the  meridian 
of  Knoha  82  ®  48  E,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  Bolor.  To  the  East,  from  the  transversa 
course  of  the  Aksu  to  Kucha,  the  celestial 
mountains  rise  in  a  towering  ridge,  aovered 
with  perpetaiii  enows,  which  feed  enormouB 
glaciers,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Muzart 
or  Icy  mountains.  There  ia  only  one  paaa 
through  the  Mozart  mountains,  which  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  "  the  pass  of  Glaciers 
and  by  Hambodt  *' Djeparle."  Through 
this  pass  there  is  a  road  leading  from 
Kuldja,  45  °  54'  N.,  80  »  68'  E.  to  Aksu, 

The  BoloT  monniains,  otherwise  called 
Alai  by  the  Andijans,  are  precipitous  and 
inaccessible  on  iheir  western  face,  and  form 
on  the  east  a  higb,  cold  plateau,  visited  only 
in  the  Bummer  by  the  Kirghiz.  There  is 
only  one  caravan  road  over  the  Bolor,  which 
passes  through  Badakshan.  This  Badak- 
shan  road  is  said  to  be  very  fatiguing,  and, 
at  beet  is  not  practioable  on  horsebaok. 
The  road  throagh  Badakshan  to  Yarkand 
leads  to  Khnlnm,  thence  to  Bokhara,  Balkb, 
and  Cabnl  ;caraTanB  requiring  aixty-five  days 
to  reach  Bokhara  by  this  ronte. 

The  Pamir  is  intersected  by  roads  well- 
trodden  by  the  Kirghiz ;  all  of  which  lead 
to  the  khanate  of  Kokan,  or  to  Karategin. 

Over  the  Kuen-Lun  one  pass  is  known, 
that  of  Kara-Korum,  by  which  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan communicates  with  Thibet  and  India. 

Baeiem  Turkesian  is  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains on  three  sides :  by  the  Thian-shaa  on 
the  Korthcrx,  the  Bolor  on  the  Western  and 
Knen-Lun  on  the  Southern.  These  monnU 
ains  belong  to  the  highest  ranges  of  Central 
Asia,  and  form  the  natnnd  limits  of  the 
western  portion  of  tiie  Chinese  Empire; 
The  actual  boandary,  however,  rans  along 
the  line  of  pickets  stretching  through  the 
outlying  lower  ranges  on  the  Chinese  side, 
beyond  this  frontier  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  roaming  Kirghiz,  who  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Kokhan  khan.  To  the 
eastward.  Eastern  Turkestan  is  bounded  by 
the  nninhabited  sandy  deserts  of  the  Makhai 
and  KamnI  Gobi.  It  occupies  consequently 
a  plain  between  36°  and  43°  I4orth 
latitade,  and  70°  and  90°  East  longi- 
tude, from  the  meridiui  of  Paris.  Eastom 
Turkestan  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia ;  but  Hum- 
boldt, guided  by  the  vegetable  prodnotions 
of  these  parts,  concludes  that  the  plain  of 
Little  Bokhara  oannoti  have  an  absolute  ele^ 
vation  of  more  than  1,200  feet,  and  calls  tt 
the  Tarym  depression  after  the  river  Tarym- 
gol  (otherwise  Brgol),  whose  basin  occupies 
the  whole  plain  of  £iaitoriL!^keBtan.  Little 
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Bokbaradoea,  in  fact,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  great  depressed  rallej,  resembling,  in 
physical  featares,  an  open  plain ;  and  this 
general  view  receives  confirmation  from  a 
consideration  of  the  conrse  of  the  river 
Ergol,  whose  bed  slopes  very  gradoally  to 
the  eastwards.    The  interior  of  this  country 
is  a  sandy  desert,  the  peculiar  features  of 
vbieh  first  beoorae  visible  in  the  eastern 
slopes  of  an  nndnlaUng  range  of  hills,  of 
no  great  width,  between  Yanyshahr  and 
Tarkand.    From  .tiiis  region  it  gradually 
widens  as  it  rona  to  the  eastward,  where 
it  forms  the   vast   Gobi,    devoid  of  all 
Tegetation,    tbongh     interspersed  with 
reservoirs  of  brackish  water,   and  where 
the  sand  is  heaped  in  snob  lofty  ridges  that 
the  inhabitants  give  them  the  name  of 
*'  Gag"  (moantaio).    If  we  are  to  credit 
native  writers,  this  sand  is  snbject  to  the 
same  phenomena  of  drifting  uid  regular 
loeoanotioa  as  the  &med  moving  desert  of 
Africa,  and  ocoadonally  baries  whole  cities. 
The  porta  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
sins  have  a  clayey  buI,  strewed  with  smalt 
stones,  sod  in  some  placsa  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  nnmennui  rivers  ranning  from  the 
s«igfabonrin(^  hills  afford  means  for  the  arti- 
ficial irrigation  of  the  earth,  which  would 
otherwise  yield  but  scanty  and  poor  vegeta- 
tion, owing  to  the  extreme  dimness  of  the 
air ;  and,  at  bent,  there  are  but  a  few  well- 
watered  parte  that  form  fertile  oases.  These 
cultivated  and  peopled  patches  form  a  ring 
round  the  base  of  the  Thianshan,  Bolor,  and 
Knen-lnn.   The  water  system^f  the  river 
Tarym,  with  its  tributaries,  relieves  the  inte- 
rior of  this  desert,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  fer- 
tile land  along  the  variona  river  courses, 
where  the  fertility     tlie  soil  admits  of  a 
rude  system  of  ooltivation. 

/wOwkJAw.  The  higher  portion  of  the 
Jnllnndhnris  a  traot  abounding  in  mineral 
wells  of  alt  descriptions,  where  the  icy 
stream  of  the  Parbntti,  close  to  the 
boiling  fountain  of  Munneekarn,  which 
rises  in  a  jet  at  eui  elevation  of  5,587 
feet  could  furnish  Bnesian  baths,  if 
they  were  desired,  and  where  the  im- 
.  mediate  vicinity  of  a  chalybeate  is  not  to 
be  forgotten :  where  some  are  reported  to 
eontain  Iodine  or  Bromine  (the  asserted 
presmce  of  leas  than  ^  of  a  grain  of  bromide 
t}f  potass,  with  the  merest  trace  of  iodine, 
in  16  onnoes  of  the  water,  was  ths  making 
of  the  saline  of  Krentsiwoh),  and  where 
some  must  posaesB  the  advantage  of  an  al- 
most European  climate.  In  tfiis  district 
also  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Beas,  is  Biahibt, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,681  feet,  with  an  ample 
thermal  sulphuretted  sooroe. 
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Bditcliistan.    The  mountainous  table-land 
of  Beluobiatan  extends  from  Cape  Monxe,  in 
the  south  to  the  Afghan  mountains  north 
of  Qaetta,  or  from  26  °  to   30°    40*  N. 
latitude,  and  is  consequently  about  340  miles 
in  length.      The  great  central  mountain 
range  or  table  land,  running   north  and 
south,   comprises  the   provinces  of  Sara- 
wan,   Jhalawan,  and  Las.     The  Brafaoi 
appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of  Tartar 
mountaineers,  who  settled,  at  a  very  early 
period   in   ^e   southern   parts  of  Asia, 
where  they  lived  an  ambtdatory    life  in 
khelii,  or  societies,  headed  and  governed  fay 
their  own  chiefs  and  laws,  for  many  oenturi- 
es  ;  and  at  length  they  became  incorporated, 
and  obtained  their  present  footing  at  Kelat 
and  throughout  Belachistan.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  more  than  a  Anppositiuo  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  region  from  which 


they  emigrated,  but  their  pursnits  and  way 
of  domestic  life  afford  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  thev  were  originally  moon- 
taineers ;  and  some  amongst  them  affirm  that 
the  very  name  demonstiates  this  by  ita  eig- 
nification  being  a  compound  an  s^x  boan 
and  rob,  a  word  said  to  mean  a  hill  in  the 
dialect  still  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Tibet; 
such  reasoning,  however,  ia  not  entitled  to 
any  great  dependence,  though  sopported  hj 
the  collateral  evidence  of  the  Beloochees, 
being  called  in  one  quarter  of  the  oonntry 
Nhstrui,  which,  if 'we  admit  the  fomaer  de- 
rivation, means  "low  landers,"  i.  e.  literally 
not  hill-men,  a  name  they  receive  from  the 
Brahui  when  they  came  amongst  them, 
^d  evinced  a  preference  for  the  ohampagns 
districts,  low  villages,  and  plains.  The 
Brahni  imagine  thnnaelvea  tihe  aboriginsa 
of  the  country. 

Contmenial  IndaOt  its  primary  divisions 
are  four 'Hindostan,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  term,  including  the  whole 
Western    Peninsula    and  vl^e  Gangetie 

?lain  to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  i. 
he  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  Gaugetic  |4ain, 
and  is  connected  with  a  still  loftier  moantaia 
mass  (of  Tibet)  to  the  north,  and  beyond 
India.  3.  Kastem  India,  India  ultra  Gai^ 
ges,  indnding  the  kingdom  of  Ava  and  the 
Eastern  orM^yan  Peninsula  4. Afghanistan. 
These  divinons  are  marked  oat  1^  great 
monntMU  barriers  and  by  the  ocean.  Ths 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  nortit  are  ne- 
where  under  15,000  feet,  nsnally  ezeeediog 
17,000  and  18,000  feet  and  rise  in  isolated 
peaksor  groups  of  peaks  from  21,000  to  28,000 
feet.  The  name  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  the 
abode  of  snow,  or  home  ci  mow  and  u 
somstimes  written  "  fiimmaleh"  ooufaimably 
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to  the  pronnnciation.  To  the  Greeks  and 
JlomanB.  part  of  the  Himalaya  was  known 
aa  the  ImaaB,  and  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat  TI.  17) 
vraa  aware  of  the  ngnification  of  the  name 
for  he  says  Inuuu,  iDOolamm  lingua  niTomm 
ngnifioans. 

The  direciion  of  the  Himalaya  range 
is  not  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  western 
extremity  being  the  most  northern.  Its 
lieight   is   nowhere   below    15,000  feet^ 
Tisnally     exceeding    1 7,000—18,000,  and 
rising  in  isolated  peaks,  or  gronps  of  peaks, 
to  from  20,000  to  28,000.    The  mountain 
TnftSB  of  Asia,  sinks  to  the  westward  of 
Afghanistan,  rising  again  only  in  isolated 
peakn ;  and  henoe  the  Himalaya  is  rather 
ideally   than   really   conneoted  with  the 
xnonntains  south  of  tlie  Caspian,  and  so 
-with  the  Caucasian  Alps  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other.  The 
Afghan  mountains  form  a  raeridional  ohain 
ftom  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, descending  paralld  to  the  Indus, 
with  a  gradually  deoreasing  eleration,  from 
'  abore  15,000  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  Arabian  Ghilf.    The  Ava  and  Malayan 
mountains  form  a  chain  parallel  to  these 
which  is  given  oflF  from  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains of  £ast  Tibet,  and  thongh  rapidly 
diminishing  in  elevation,  is  continued  un- 
interruptedly almost  to  the  Equator.  In 
the  Peninsula  of  British  India  the  Western 
Ghats  ext^d  from  Gape  Comorin  to  the 
Tapti  river.    The  Vindhya  chain  crosses 
the  centre  of  Hindostan  from  the  Gulf  of 
Gamhay  to  the  Ganges.  The  AravAli  moun- 
taina,  fvtendii^  from  Hansi  and  Delhi  to 
Oigaai.    The  Peninsular  ohain  forms  a 
continuous    watershed,    throughout  its 
length  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  mike, 
scarcely  deviating   from  a  straight  line, 
■which  is  parallel  and  close  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  monsoons.     This  chain 
divides  the  Peninsula  of  India  unequally 
into  two  portions,  marked        different  cli- 
matee,  a  narrow  western  one,  inolnding  the 
provinces  of  Malabar  and  the  Gonoan ;  and 
a  brood  eastern  one  traversed  consequently 
by  all  the  great  rivers,  and  including  tiie 
Oumatio,  Mys(»«,  and  the  Dekhui. 

2%e  Vindkga  e&aut,  ooiuists  of  two  parallel 
lai^eB)  oonneoted  towards  their  oentrea, 
-where  the  table-land  nt  Uznarkantak  is 
said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4,600  feet; 
elsewhere  they  are  separated  by  the  great 
rivers  Son  and  Narbada,  which  rise  together 
and  flow  in  opposite  dheotions.  The  more 
southern  of  these  ranges  is  probably  always 
the  higher  of  the  two,  bnt  it  appears  seldom 
to  exoQod  8000  feet.   The  Vtndbyft  mouu 
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tains  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Yin- 
dian :  they  separate  the  Ganges  and  its  tri- 
bntaries  from  the  Mahahnddy,  etc.  which 
fiow  Bonth<eaflt  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  aa 
also  from  the  Tapti  and  Narbada,  which 
flow  west  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Th»  Siwalik  is  a  sub  Himalayan  range  of 
the  later  or  tertiary  formation.   What  ifl 
strictly  called  the  Siwalik,  extends  in  a  north 
western  direotton  IVom  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ghinges,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Himalayan 
range,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Doab 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  beyond 
this,  it  skirts  the  Amhala  and  Lndbiana  dis- 
tricts, and  comes  to  its  termination  in  the 
Hashyarpnr  district,    Though  this  portion 
alone  recaves  tibe  name  of  Siwalik,  Dr. 
Boyle  observes  that  bills  of  a  precisely  similar 
nature  can  be  traced  all  along  below  the  Hi- 
malaya from  the  Sntlej,  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  Sikkim  hills  :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
oonceiTO  a  oontinnation  of  them  more  or  lesa 
unbroken,  and  of  greater  or  lees  elevation, 
along  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  the  Hi* 
malayan  e^stem,  a  distance  of  nearly  800 
miles.    At  Hardwar,  the  Siwalik  hills  form 
the  goi^  at  which  the  Ganges  issnes  into 
the  plains  of  Hindusfan.    'Hie  breadth  of 
this  range  is  at  ittf  widest  part  about  ten 
miles  when  it  approaches  the  Sutlej  river, 
and  towards  its  termination  beyond  that 
river,  the  range  assumes  the  form  of  little 
more  than  sandhills.   The  highest  part  of 
the  range  is  about  Hardwar,  and  to  the 
south  of  Garfawal,  beyond  Sirmur,  some  of 
the  peaks  are  as  high  as  3,000  or  S,fiO0  feet 
above  the  sea  level,    llie  rsi^  is  tertiary 
formation  all  alluvial,  and  in  many  places 
oonaisting  of  beds  of  gravel  and  rolled  stones, 
fr^ments  of  the  older  formations  <^  the  Hi- 
malayfm  range  above,  consisting  of  granites, 
limestone,  clay-slate,  gneiss,  mica-schists, 
dso.    Besides  these  there  are  beds  of  loose 
grained  sandstone,  wi^  much  mica  interpos- 
ing, there  are  also  beds  of  calcareous  con- 
glomerate and  subordinate  beds  of  clay. 
Th6  olay  and  sand  beds  of  these  ranges 
aro  fossiliftrouB ;  shells  of  the  tertiary  meio- 
oene  period  abound,  but  the  chief  oharactOT- 
iatio  fosailB  are  the  remains  of  gigantio  mam-* 
malia,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sivatherinm,  a  huge  creature  eomewbat  simi^ 
lar  to  the  **iKfsr*'  of  modem  days.  The 
name  Siwalik  is  derived  from  we  hindft, 
divinity  Siva.    Dr.  Falconer,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Siwalik  hills,  infrared  that  they 
were  of  a  tertiary  age,  and  analogous  to 
the  Molasse  of  Switserland.    Thirty  years 
of  subsequent  researoh  by  other  geo1<^fbts 
has  not  altered  thatdet«iQunation,a]thongh 
onreuofc  knowledge  of  the  formation  haa 
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been  greatly  exteuded.  The  researobes  thna 
began  were  followed  about  the  end  of  ]  834>, 
by  the  discoTerj  by  Lieatenanta  Baker  and 
Dnrand,  of  the  great  foasiliferoas  deposit  of 
the  Siwalik,  near  the  valley  of  Markaoda, 
westward  of  the  Jnmna,  and  below  Nahun, 
North  West  Himalaya.  Between  the  river 
Indas  and  the  plains  of  North  West  India 
is  interposed  a  mountain  tradt  which  has 
a  breadth  of  about  150  miles  in  linear 
distance.  One  chain  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  watersof  the  Indas  and  those 
of  the  Gheaab  and  Jalum.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  Baralaoha  Faas  it  ramifies  to  a  const- 
derable  extent  its  different  branches,  includ- 
ing between  them  several  depressions  qnite 
nnconnected  with  the  general  drainage  of 
the  country,  and  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 

,  ranges  of  hills  which  prevent  any  exit  of 
their  waters.  The  principal  of  these  depres- 
sions is  that  of  the  slightly  saline  lake  Chu- 
moreri ;  another  is  occnpied  by  the  little  salt 
lake  first  visited  by  Trebeok,  and  called  by 
bim  .Thogji. 

All  these  depressions,  thoagh  at  present 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  river  systems, 
have  evidently  at  some  flnrmer  period 'been 
BO.  Ghumoreri,  aocording  to  Major  Cnif- 
ningham,  is  even  now  very  slightly  sa- 
line, thongh  scarcely  perceptibly  so  to  the 
taste.  It  has  evidently  had- an  outlet  at  its 
southern  extremity,  where  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  valley  of  the  Parang  river  by 
a  very  low  range  of  bills,  which  was  crossed 
in  1846  by  Mr.  Agnew,  and  since  then 
by  Captain  H.  Strachey.  The  outlet  of  the 
little  salt  lake  of  Thcgji  has  evidently  been 
near  its  north  end,  and  its  waters,  previons 
to  the  change  iu  the  state  of  the  coontry 
vhioh  interrupted  their  exit,  in  all  probabiti- 
&}wed  into  that  tributary  of  the  Zuiskur 
river  which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  tHe  La- 
ohalang  pasa,andwbich  is  marked  in  the  qup 
aooompaay  ing  Moorcroft'sTrav^ls  as  theSum- 
ghiel.  The  mountain  chain  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Sutlej  may  aJso  be  consi- 
dered to  have  its  origin  in  the  lofty  country 
adjoining  the  lakes,  but  a  little  to  the  south 
and  east  of  them.    This  chain,  which  sepa- 

«rates  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  from  that  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  (inclndiog 
the  Jumna),  sinks  at  last  into  the  plains  of 
India  ff,  little  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Na- 
han.  The  course  of  this  chain  has  been  ad- 
mirably described  hj  Oapt.  Herbert  in  his 
(Geological  Beport  of  the  Himalaya,  a  paper 
which  contains  exceedingly  aooarete  general 
viewBof  tbemonntains  between  theSuUej  and 
Jumna.  Gaptaiu  Herbert,  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  the  Himalaya^  and  was  the  first  to 
P^t  oat  the  impropriety    regarding  these 
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mountains  as  a  single  chain  parallel  to  the 
plains  of  India.  Jacqnemont  also  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  journal : — **  Le 
langage  de  la'geographie  descriptive  est  tbeo- 
rique  ;  c'est  une  grande  faute  si  les  theories 
qa*  il  rappelle  sans  cesse  aoQ|  deunees  de 
fondement.  Ainsi  Ton  dit  que  le  Setladje 
ooupe  la  cbaine  centrale  de  Y  Himalaya 
que  sa  vallee  est  creasee  aa  fravers,  etc.  etc^ 
et  V  on  donne  a  penser  par  la  qne  oeite 
ahaine  aaparavaat  etait  continue  et  qae  c*nt 

fiar  nn  effort  des  eaax  que  s'y  est  ^te  oette 
Qxge  tronee,  comme  si  les  montagoes  avaient 
dn  se  former  primitivement  aveo  nne  oon- 
tinuite  non  interrompue  (vol.  ii.  p.  201 ) ;  and 
again  (at  p.  269,)  Le  Setludge  coale  dono 
non  au  nord  de  1'  Himalaya,  mais  entre  deux 
chaiues  a  peu  pres  egalemeut  elevees." 
Captain  Herbert  calls  the  chain  south  of 
the  Sutlej  the  Indo-Qangetic  chain,  a  very 
inappropriate  nauie,  for  which,  howeTer,it  is 
difficult  to  substitute  a  better.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  Cis-Sntlej  Himalaya,  Uiongh  not  ex- 
actly dassioal,  is  the  best  that  oan  be  devised, 
and  if  BO,  tlv  ohain  which,  oommeacing  in 
Kailas,  separatee  the  waters  of  the  Sntl^ 
from  those  of  the  Indus,  may  not  impropec^ 
ly  be  designated  the  Trans-Sutl^  Hinaalaya. 
Captain  B.  Strachey,  in  this  paper,  on  the 
snow  level,  purposes  to  call  the  more  weet- 
ern  part  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  Himalaya  tha 
Busehir  range,  a  name  which,  though  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  to  the  portion  to 
whioh  he  applies  it,  is  not  adapted  for  eixtso- 
sion  to  the  more  eastern  part. 

Koumhin,  The  northern  boundary  of 
Tibet  is  formed  by  the  great  ohain  north 
of  the  Indus,  to  which  ^Humboldt,  follow- 
ing Chinese  geographers,  ,has  givm  the 
paxaa  of  E^mienlnn.  Our  knowledge  c»f 
the  appearanoe  and  course  of  this  chain  til 
mountains,  by  whioh  Tibet  is  separated  from 
Tarfcand  and  Kboten,  is  so  e;ttremely  limited 
thal^  except  as  to  its  general  direction,  very 
little  can  be  said  regarding  it-  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  fnore  than  four  places  in  which 
passes  exist  across  the  Kouenlun. 

The  most  westerly  of  these,  called  in  Balti 
the  pass  of  the  Muztagh,  lira  at  the  source  tit 
the  right  branch  of  the  Shigar  river,  a  abreaa 
whioh  joins  the  Indus  opposite  the  town  of 
Iskardo.  The  road  over  this  pass  to  Tar- 
kand  was  formprly.  &eqnented  by  merchaDis, 
but  has,  for  many  years,  been  disused,  the 
reason  assigned  ming  the  danger  of  plondsr 
by  the  hordes  of  robbers  b^ond.  Aa 
scribed  by  persons  wh9  had  oroseed 
it,  the  snow  is  reached  after  ten  days'  jonr- 
ney  from  Iskurdo,  and  oontinues  during 
three  maroheB.   It  ia  se^  to  be  quite  im- 
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practicable   for  horses,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  tliat  there  nre  nnmeroaa  fflaciers. 

The  second  pass  is  that  marked  inVigiiO's 
amap  as  the  Alibransa  pass,  at  the  bead  of  a 
considerable  tributary  which  joins  the  Sha- 
ynk  river  opposite  Khapalu.  The  enormous 
glacier  over'which  this  road  ttlup,  by  Which, 
in  coninnotion  with  the  lateness  of  the  seB^ 
son,  Mr.  Vigne's  attempts  to  cross  the  pass 
-vrere  frustrated,  has  been  well  described  bv 
that  traveller.  Dr.  Thompson  did  not,  while 
in  Tibet,  meet  with  any  one  who  had  cross- 
ed it,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Nnbra  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  road  from  the  upper  part  of  their 
valley,  either  towards  Ehapalu  or  towards 
"yarkand. 

The  third  pass,  and  the  only  ore  now  fre- 
qaented,  is  that  of  the  Karakoram,  an  ex- 
toemely  easy  thonjih  very  elevated  one. 

The  most  easterly  pass  of  which  there  is 
any  notice,  oconrs  on  the  road  between 
lladuk  and  Khoien;  it  is  mentioned  by 
IMoorcroft,  bat  without  any  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  road,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
mountains. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pangong  lake  given  by  Moor- 
croft  and  Trebeck  that  the  1»sin  in  which  it 
rests  had  originally  an  outlet  at  its  north- 
west extremity,  discharging  itself  along  the 
valley  of  Tankatse  into  the  Shayuk. 

The  Himalaya  consists  not  of  one  but  of  a 
vast  series  of  ranges  ;  those  towards  India 
form  Himalaya  proper  i  those  towards  Tibet 
^nd  Central  Asia,  forming  the  Kuenlnea  or 
Tibetan  chain  still  loftier  than  the  Himalaya. 
The  Himalaya  includes  only  those  moun- 
tains below  the  line  formed  by  the  Indus 
and  Brahnukputra  rivers,  these  two  rivers 
rise  close  to  each  other,  bat  flow  in  opposite 
directiona,  forming  a  long  line  till  at  either 
end  of  the  chain,  they  turn  abruptly  south 
and  form  the  limits  of  the  Himalaya  proper. 
Thus  defined,  the  Himalaya  may  be  divided 
into  eastern,  central  and  western  ranges. 

The  Bora  Lacha  range  of  mountains  is  re- 
garded by  Alexander  Cunningham  as  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Himalaya.  The 
Sara  Lacha  separates  the  Indus  river  irom 
its  first  affluents  as  the  Eastern  Himalaya 
separates  the  Tshang-po  from  the  Ganges. 

Eastward  of  the  Subansiri'  river,  there  is 
probably  only  one  range  of  any  considerable 
elevation  and  the  mountains  by  which  the 
Himalaya  terminate  in  that  direction  per- 
haps nowhere  attain  a  greater  height  uian 
eight  or  ten  ^ousand  feet,  while  the  valley 
of  the  Dihong  or  Brahmaputra  is  probably 
broad  and  open.  These  mountains  are  in- 
'  habited  by  wild  and  suspicions  tribes. 
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In  the  Western  Himalaya,  the  average 
elevation  of  Cashmere  v&tley  is  between 
5,000  and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hura- 
mnk  Mount  13,000.  Pir-panjal,  15,000. 
Average  of  the  valley  of  Indus  (N,  of  Cash- 
mere vale),  6,000  to  7.000  feet.  Mountains 
on  each  side  rising  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
hif^er.  Mountains  enclosiug  Cashmere 
vale  are  banaltic. 

In  the  Western  Himalaya,  taking  as  a 
starting  point,  the  great  peaks  above  the 
Mausarowara  lak^  near  the  83rd  parallel  of 
longitude  and  31st  of  latitude,  roughly  esti- 
mated, we  find  a  marked  chain,  oontaanixig 
the  Karakoram  mountains,  lunniug  north- 
ir&st,  This  range  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  provinces  of  Haiti,  Nabra,  Pan- 
gong  and  Nari-khorsuTn.  Another  range 
below  this  forms  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vinces Guge,  Ladakh  and  Dras.  Below  this 
runs  the  Indus,  and  then  enclosing  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  there  is  another  chain  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Dras, 
Zangskar  and  Parang ;  below  these  is  the 
central  range  of  the  real  or  Indian  Himalaya. 
Between  ^e  ranges  just  mentioned,  thet« 
is  of -course  a  vast  system  of  snbordioate 
chains  varying  in  hedgnt. 

The  main  range  of  the  western  Kmalqya) 
oommencing  about  Mausarowara,  and  run- 
ning north-east,  terminates  at  the  great  peak 
(20,000  feet)  of  Dayamar,  or  Kanga  Parbat. 
Here  the  range  rapidly  sinks  towards  the 
Indus.  At  this  point  also  the  two  ranges 
which  enclose  the  Khagan  valley  (traversed 
down  the  centre  by  the  Nainsukh  river) 
strike  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
separate  the  Himalaya  from  the  system  of 
the  Hindu  Kush  and  Safed  Koh,  beyond  and 
below  it.  The  central  range  of  the  west 
Himalaya  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Indus,  and  some  djstauoe  south  of  it. 
The  proviaces  which  it  bounds  aro  Kana- 
war  and  Spiti,  Lahaul,  -  Kishtwar,  Kash- 
mir, and  near  the  Indus  the  tract  of 
hill  country  represented  by  Hazara  and 
Marri,  I'he  most  remarkable  pendant 
to  this  central  chain  is  the  ^ast  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  staring  off  near  the  76th 
parallel  of  longitude  at  the  Sheshsnag  peak, 
runs  round,  enclosiug  an  irregular  elliptical 
space,  and  rejoins  the  original  range,  mid- 
way between  the  75th  and  76th  parallels. 
The  amphitheatre  thus  formed  is  the  Kash- 
mir valley ;  the  mountain  ranges  enclosing 
it,  which  form  as  it  were  a  loop  depending 
firom  the  main  line,  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fanjal,  or  the  FirPanjid,  the  snowy 
Pani^  thePaigid  ofBanihal.  TUb  chain 
of  hiHs  fleparates  l&shmir  firom  Kishtwar 
on  the  east,  and  from  Hazua  on  tiia  west. 
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The  eftstem  portion^of  the  central  range  has 
another  range  parallel  to  it  on  the  sonth,  en- 
closing the  Chandra  Bhaga  or  Chiaab,  and 
forming  the  valley  of  that  river  which  runs 
among  them.  First,  then,  there  is  the  Ois- 
Satlej  Himalaya,  which  mns  downward  to- 
wards the  plains  separatiug  the  Ganges  basin 
fi»m  the  vall^  oftheBeas,  iodnding'the 
Snket  and  Mandi  territory.  Beyond  this, 
comes  the  Dhanladhar  range  (iu  which  are 
Dharmsala  and  other  well  known  places), 
separating  the  Tbller  of  the  Beas  &om 
Ghamba  and  the  valley  of  the  Bavi;  and 
then  a  system,  rather  than  a  definite  chain, 
of  hills  separating  the  Bavi  firomthe  Ghinab. 

Beyond  the  Ghinab  river  and  to  the  soutib 
of  the  great  Ka^mir  v^ey,  are  a  varied 
aeries  ^  hilU  mnning  off  from  the  Fanjal 
mountains,  and  forming  the  elevated  country 
between  the  Chinab  and  Jhilam,  including 
Kajaari.  Beyond  the  Jhilam  we  have  a  con- 
tinuation southward  of  l^t  long  moantain 
aeries  which  forms  the  HimaUyaa  wall  of 
the  Kuw^*"  vall^.  On  this  is  situated 
the  WW  known  hill  staium  of  Mnrree; 
this  range  may  be  taken  as  almost  the 
limit  of  the  Himala^.  B^ond  this  we 
have  ilw  whola  hill  ooontoy  of  Hazara 
■op  to  the  Indus.  Besides  uiese  ranges, 
there  are  eadlesa  subordinate  divisions,  some 
of  which  are  so  iraportttut  as  almost  to  obli- 
terate (so  to  speak)  the  demarcation  above 
adopted.  The  rocks  which  form  the  principal 
portions  of  the  higher  range  of  the  west 
Himalaya,  consist  of  granite  and  syenite, 
and  below  that  of  talcose  and  chloritic  schists 
and  diates,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks, 
inturspersed  with  dykes  and  interruptions  of 
trap,  amygdaloid,  and  various  volcanic  rocks, 
pebbles  of  which  are  found  in  the  hill  ati-eams 
and  in  the  beds  of  conglomerate  in  the  lower 
ranges.  Bek>w  thase  come  tertiary  forma- 
tu>ns  of  varioua  sandstones  and  days,  as  well 
as  of  oonglpmeratesfbrmed  of  fragments  of  the 
metomorphio,  Tolcaiiic  and  primary  rocks  of 
the  higher  ranges.  These  huge  beds  con- 
tain boulders  of  tea  of  immense  size,  which 
must  have  been  %ansported  by  glacial 
agency  i  tlie  conglomerate  often  forms  whole 
aiSa  out  into  fantastio  shapes  by  water  ac- 
tion. The  secondary,  oolitic,  and  carbonifer- 
ous formations  are  mostly  within  the  Tibetan 
mountains  of  the  Kuenluen  ;  in  British  ter- 
.  ritory  they  are  solely  represented  from  the 
HUle  province  of  Spiti,  which  forms  the 
most  north- eastern  of  British  Himalayan 
possessions.  These  classes  of  rocks  have 
been  aa  yet  but  little  studied  in  the  Himalaya. 
The  whole  of  the  Sid>-HiaLaIaya  ranges, 
tiiuongh  Bc^anii,  Jammn,  below  Chambat 
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Kangra  and  Simla,  are  entirely  occupied  by 
tertiary  formations  of  sand,  clay  and  con- 
glomerate ;  and  below  these  again,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  intermingled  with  fchem 
are  hills  of  fossiliferons  tertiary  fonnationa 
The  mountain  limestone  is  the  most  abun- 
dant formation  in  Spiti,  and  abounds  viUt 
roecies  of  Ammonites,  Orthooeras,  Spirifer, 
Terebratnla. 

The  Bara  Laeka  and  many  other  moos- 
tains,  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet  high,  are 
secondary,  though  certainly  very  nnoommon 
heights  for  secondary,  mountains.  Tbe 
Khattak  range  continues  the  boundary  to 
the  Indus,  maintaining  an  average  he^bt  «f 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  Salt  Range  it 
a  very  well  defined  group  of  hills  in  its  west- 
ern and  Boutiiem  portions.  Its  ^vatkm 
is  inconsiderable,  vaiying  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet  at  extreme  elevations ;  it  is  remBrkBUy 
barren  and  scanty  in  its  vegetation.  The 
name  of  Salt  Baage  has  been  given  from  its 
productiveness  of  the  rock  salt  at  the  mines 
of  Kheura  and  other  places,  au  aoconnt  of 
which  has  been  given.  (See  Salt.)  The 
range  is  known  to  natives  by  a  variety  of 
names ;  there  are  peaks  called  Karoli, 
Kundal,  Sardi,  Tills,  BhuUa,  Kheura, 
Kas  (}abhir,  Kas  Soj,  Sangli  and  Cfaitts 
hills ;  together  with  many  others  both 
of  the  Shahpur  and  Jhilam  districts.  Tin 
Salt  Range  generally  is  called  '*  Kiiawa." 
This  range  runs  amiora  tilie  Sind  Sagar  doab 
between  1^  Jhilam  and  tiie  Indus,  crossiBg 
it  tcom.  eaak  to  west,  betvraen  tibe  pazBUeb 
33°-  22'  and  33**  of  north  latitade^  and 
71°  30',  and  73*  30',  of  east  longitudei 
It  starts  with  three  spurs  or  prongs  -  one 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jhilam  and  two  on 
the  right,  both  continue  separate  as  fiar  as 
the  Bnna  Nalla,  which  joins  the  Jhflun 
river  at  Darapnr  and  Rasnl,  and  then  unite 
into  one  range,  which  continues  np  to 
Ejtlabagh.  on  me  Indus. 

The  Suliman  Bangs.  The  wild  and  lawleM 
habits  of  tribes  inhsbitii^  tiiis  range  ban 
hitherto  prevented  anything  like  a  geological 
surrey ;  little  is  known  b^ond  what  can  be 
observed  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges  bordering 
on  British  territory,  or  inferred  from  oon- 
aideralions  of  dniilarity  of  structure  witk 
known  ranges. 

Delhi,  ShekhawaU,  and  Kalayana  HUk 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Punjab  to-' 
litory,  there  remains  yet  to  be  notietd 
that  series  of  low  hills,  from  which  is 
derived  the  mineral  wealth  of  Delhi,  Gir- 
gaon  and  Hissar ;  Uiey  appeur  .to  be  spin 
and  off-shoots  of  the  eattrdmity  of  the  Ai»< 
mlli  iwge.  The  principal  hills  are  the  Defti 
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liill:;,  in  Ibe  sonth-west  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  Shekhawati  bills,  iu 
Gnrgabn,  ^.^nd  tlia  Kalajana  hill,  at  Dadri, 
which  yields  the  flexible  sandatone,  and  the 
gray  Narnanl  marble.     It  is  among  the 
hills  iu  the  Delhi  district  that  the  orystalline 
series  of  Anrangpar  occnr,  and  that  a  white 
clay  supposed  to  be  kaolin  is  produced.  The 
range  of  Delhi  appears  to  contain  limestones, 
marble,  and    some  sandstone   strata — the 
Bandstones    are   probably  Vindhyan.  In 
Gnrgaon    several    clays — wliite,    red  and 
yellow — and  mica  occnr  ;  also  hematite  and 
ironstone,  and  aim  copper,  both  at  Singhana 
and  in  Hissar.    Ballagarh  yields  white  and 
TCfl  sandstones,  and  the  mottled,  red,  and 
-white,  fuid  blackish  of  the  "  new  red"  gronp. 
'Within  this  district,  detached  hills  are  com- 
mon, particularly  in  tiie  pergnnah  of  Rewa, 
bnt  none  of  considerable  size  or  oontinnancc, 
the  coontiy  in  Hie  vicinity  of  these  hills 
■will  generaUy  be  found  to  bo  occupied  by 
the  Banghar  tribe. 

Himalaija,  The  two  sections  of  the  Hima- 
laya prei^ent  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  oommnnication  between  the  conn  tries  which 
they  divide,  thereby  separating  the  Bofci  or 
people  of  Tibet  from  the  Hindu  family  of 
India  j  the  distinction  of  cHmat«  is  not 
less  positively  marked,  both  ranges  form- 
ing the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
cold  and  dry  climate  of  Tibet  with  its 
dearth  of  trees,  and  the  warm  and  humid 
climate  of  India,  with  its  Inxnriauce  of  vege- 
table prodactlons. 

To  tho  norl^  of  the  UlRstern  Himalaya,  in 
Tibet,  lies  a  vast  unknown  tract,  in  which 
perhaps,  ramify  the  head  waters  of  the 
Yaug-tse-Kiang  which  is  identified  byChiuese 
geographers  with  the  Neag  King  of  Cochin 
China. 

Bolor  Mountains,  the  mountains  of  Balti, 
extend  for  300  miles,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Gilgit  and  Yasan  rivers,  from  73*  to  the  77° 
B.  L.,  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  Bolor 
prodoces  much  gold.  The  higher  mountain 
range  abounds  iu  rock-cry«ta],  which  is  con- 
seqnently  called  the  Inlor-stone  or  rock-crys- 
'  tal. 

Western  Tibet  is  a  highly  moantainons. re- 
gion lying  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Indus, 
with  its  longer  axis  directed,  like  that  river, 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  Dortb-east  by  the  Knenlnn  chain  of 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Yarkand.  On  the  south-east  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus  from  those 
of  the  Sanpn.  To  the  north-west  and  south- 
west its  boundaries  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
unless  the  political  division  of  the  country 
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be  had  reeonrse  to,  which,  deponjing  or. 
accidental  circumstances  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  physical  geography  or  natnral  pro- 
ductions, itt  so  liable  to  change  that  its  adop- 
tiou  wonid  be  extremely  inconvenient.  As 
limited  by  these  boundaries.  West  Tibet  in- 
clndes  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
and  its  tributaries,  down  to  about  6,00C 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  considera- 
ble  portion  of  the  upper  conrete  of  the  Sutlej 
down  to  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet,  and 
small  portiouH  of  the  upper  conrse  of  tho 
Chenab,  of  the  Ganges  (Jahnavi),  and  of  the 
Gogra.  Every  part  of  Tibet  is  traversed  by 
ranges  of  monutAins  which  have  their  origip 
cither  in  the  Knenlnn  on  the  north,  or  in 
tho  Trans-Sutlej  Himalaya  on  the  south. 

Rik$havatf  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  a 
mountain,  lit.  bear-having,  (from  rikshn,  a 
bear,  and  avat,  affix,  of  po-ssession),  the 
mountain  of  bears  is  part  of  tho  Vindhya 
chain,  separating  Malwa  from  Kandesh  and 
Berar. 

The  Aravali  chain  of  hills  is  connect.ed  by 
lower  ranges  with  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Vindya  mountains  on  the  borders  of 
Guzerat,  and  stretchiog  from  S.  W.  to  N. 
E.  up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Aj- 
mir,  in  the  direction  of  Delhi.  The  range 
divides  Rajputanab  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  foroiing  the  division  between  the  de- 
sert on  the  west  and  the  central  table  land. 
It  would  be  more  cairect  to  say  the  level  of 
the  desert,  for  the  south-eastern  portion,  in- 
cluding Jodpur,  is  a  fertile  country.  The 
Aravali  chain  divides  the  tributaries  of  the 
Indus  from  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  may 
hence  be  regarded  as  r  continnation  of  the 
Cis-Sutlej  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
terminates  to  all  appearance  in  the  plains 
near  Nahan  in  Sirmur.  In  like  manner, 
the  peuinsala  of  Katiwar  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Aravali,  though  separated  from  it  by  an 
alluvial  plain  being  the  continuation  of  the 
water-shed,  and  dividing  the  streams  flow- 
ing to  the'Gulf  of  Kuch  or  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  from  those  that-  flow  into  the  Golf  of 
Carabay. 

Oetitral  India,  including  the  provinces  of 
Allahabad  and  Malwa,  is  a  strongly  marked 
natural  division,  the  oonnttj  north  of  the 
Kerbndda,  being  crossed  from  east  to 
west  by  the  Vindhya  mountains,  between 
the  22*  and  23*  of  north  latitude,  and 
their  eastern  extremity  is  continued 
onwards  towards  the  Bajmahal  hills 
which  jut  into  the  Ganges  at  Sictygully, 
Pointy,  aud  Pattengottah  about  latitude  25^ 
12'  north.  The  Vindhya  range,  near  their 
woatem  extremity  agai^  J^,_^^^at  right 
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angles  by  the  Aravali,  whicli  run  bptwecn 
the  73^  and  76°  of  emb  lotisritnde,  north- 
wards for  200  miles  towards  Delhi,  and  thus 
enclose  a  triangular  tract  of  table  land  ele- 
vated from  1.300  to  2,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
-wbicU  has  received  the  name  of  Central 
India.  In  that  central  tract  tho  tlier- 
moiueter  ranges  from  28°  in  the  cold 
season  to  98^  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the 
raina  fall  in  July,  Angost,  and  September. 
To  the  Bouth-westand  vest  of  the  Aravali, 
the  Rajpootana  coantries  extend  as  far  as 
the  river  Indas,  and  several  of  them  consist 
of  sandy,  inhospitable  deserts  with  few  inLa- 
bitanta  round  the  oases.  This  ti-act  belongs 
to  tributary  princes  who  hava  been  under 
British  protection  since  the  beginning  of 
the  VJt]\  century.  It  is,  like  Central  ludia 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Aravali 
mountains,  fi'om  1,000  to  3,0(X)  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ses,  the  land  declining  to  the 
west  towards  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
Though  deluged  with  rain  in  the  rainy  sea- 
BOD,  from  the  oatare  of  the  soil  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  contrivance  to  preserve  tho 
waters,  much  of  the  country  remains  a  de- 
sert ;  Ulwar,  Jeypore,  Kotah,  Bundi  and 
Udepore  have  very  fair  land,  but  Jes- 
Felmere,  Bickaneer  and  parts  of  Jodhpore  or 
llarwar  are  particularly  barren. 

Westward  of  the  Jomma  and  the  Ai-avali 
range  tha  country  is  flat,  with,  hut  few  hilts, 
and  gradually  declining  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Indus.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered 
with  saline  efflorescence ;  the  water  brnckish, 
and  far  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  wells 
are  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  sand-hills  of  tho  desert  ar^e  soon  reached, 
but  the  most  interesting  object  in  this  arid 
•  region,  aa  observed  by  Colonel  Tod,  is  the 
fSalt  river,  the  Looni,  with  its  many  arms 
ilowing  from  tho  Aravali  to  enrich  the  best 
portion  of  the  principality  of 'Jodhpoor,  and 
distinctly  markiug  that  line  of  ever- shifting 
sand,  termed,  io  Hindu  geography,  Maroos- 
thuli,  corrupted  to  Marwar,  The  Looni  after 
a  course  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
terminates  in  the  great  salt  marsh  called  the 
Runn,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  and  about  seventy  in  breadth.  This, 
Colonel  Tod  considers  as  having  been  foimcd 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Looni,  and  eqnally  sa- 
ittrated  saline  deposits  from  the  southern 
desert  of  Dhat.  Dr.  Govan  described  it  as  a 
dead  flai^wrdly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  he  compared  it  to  anarmt^ihe  ocean 
from  whidi  iAie  water  had  receded,  as  it  is 
covered  with  saline  incrustations  and  marine 
exnvifis.  Besides  this  saline  efSorescence  and 
brackish  water,  this  tract  of  conn  try  is  remark  - 
ohle  for  oautaining  many  salt  lakes,  which, 
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by  ovapomtion  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
yield  :i  tolerably  pure  mniiate  of  soda,  that 
is  much  umd  in  th-i  upper  provinces.  Marj 
alkaline  plants  are  also  produced,  which, 
when  burnt,  yield  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda  exported  in  large  qoanti^B  into  tlia 
more  populous  districts  of  Hindooefaa. 
Small  oases  and  large  towns  are  found  ia 
many  parts  of  this  desert,  which  is  traversed 
by  dry  water-coorses.  in  every  direction,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Klphiustone  and  Coloud 
Tod. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  tract  westwarf 

of  the  Jumna  mast  be  excepted  from  thi 
character  of  barrenness,  as  Hurriana  ii 
celebi-atcd  for  its  pasturage  grasses,  and  for 
the  herds  of  cattle  which  it  supports.  The 
S.  country  also  is  very  fertile. 

Neilijheriiee.  At  the  sonthera  extremi^ 
of  the  Peninsnla  of  India  the  Kil^rig,  and 
its  various  branches  of  the  Knnda,  Sispara, 
and  Kotagherri,  arc  the  mountain  system  of 
greatest  absolute  elevation  in  India  Proper, 
and,  exceeding  as  they  do  at  several  points 
8,000  feet,  are  par  ticttlarly  well  defined  and 
strikingly  prominent,  on  accormt  of  thnr 
comparatively  short  distance  from  tbeau 
shore  on  either  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Kuilghorry  mountains    are    in  &e 
southern  part  of  Peninsular  India.  Tbo  "Ex^ 
ern  Ghats  are  not  properly  a  ridge,  though  tiie 
natives  so  call  tho  first  steep,  whioh  is  met 
with  to  the  west  of  the  Eastern  Coaet.  Tie 
mountain  tract  called  the  eastern  ghiLata,coiii- 
mences  11  °  20'  N.  south  of  the  Cavery,  ex- 
tending to  16°  N.  south  of  the  Kiishiii 
river.    The  weslem  ghauts  conunenw  at 
Gape  Comorin  and  extend  to  tiie  Ttupd  or 
Surat  river,  whence  they  diverge  to  tbe  N.  B. 
and  are  lost  among  the  hills  near  Btf<»luHB- , 
ptii'c.    The  Noilgherries  are  situated  betwea 
10  °  and  13  *  N.  L.  and  76  «  and  ?7  =>  R 
long,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Table 
land  of  Davarajputnam,  S.  and  E.  by  the 
open  country  of  Coimbitur,  S.  W.  by  tke 
Alanaar  river,  a  branch  of  the  Bhowani ;  W. 
by  the  chain  of  ghauts  and  N.  W.  by  tliedif- 
trict  of  Wynaad.    The  base  of  these  moaa- 
t:iins,  including  that  of  the  Koondah  hifir, 
covers  a  circumference  of  2  00  miles.     Tbeff  I 
greatest  length  is  from  E.  to  W.  4i->  milai^ 
and  modixun  breadth  1 5  miles  :  the  RB^i^l 
is  composed  of  rid^  of  different  elevatione 
The  coontry  ia  divided  into  three  Naad,  -vix 
Peringa,  Malka  and  Thodawar  Kaad.  Th 
first  two  are  monnteinona  bat  the  tiurd  is  c 
sloping  hills,  and  a  gmUj  nndolating-  snr&d 
of  table  land.    Dodabetta  is  8,700  feet 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  people  (^cqm^Hj 
these  Naad,  ai'e,    1. — Thodawar,  ^IM^H 
dugar,  3. — Kotbur  and  4^ — Koort;  ^^^B" 
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The  Travancore  group  of  Mouniains,  -pre.- 
mats  a  striking  analogy  to  ths  Island  of 
pejrion.  They  arc  lofdest  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  district,  where  they  stretch  east 
■id  west  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  separat- 
{■g  the  districts  of  Dindigul  and  Mndara. 
Sotwithstimding  the  perennial  humidity, 
its  rain-fall  at  Conrtalam  is  only  40  inches  ; 
ft  the  hills  aroiind,  however,  it  is  doibtles^i 
Bach  greater. 

The  Pnlney  or  Palnai  monntains  are  west 
ifDindignl,  the  Animalay  south  of  Coim- 
Mar,  the  ^/tevofi/urt  mountains  south-west 
pfMadara,  and  ihij  ranges  near  ConrtA.lam, 
|e  all  well  known.  The  remarkable  Pnlm, 
Ikatinckia,  so  common  in  the  Travancore 
ponntains,  is  not  known  in  Ci-yloii.  The 
(ttier  palms  are  Caryota  urcna,  an  Areca, 
ftoenix  ferinifera,  and  one  or  two  species  of 
pjamas. 

fc(7Aa«<ia.    A  hill  range  in  the  Maramgaon 
■mindari  of  tho  Chanda  District,  forms  the 
Pghest  portion  of  a  wild  mountain  region 
Im  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  t)ie 
limmitoi  which,  encircled  by  chain  upon 
ytain  of  hills,  all  covered  with  the  densost 
prest,  stcuids  far  from  human  habitation, 
jbe  old  fortress  of  Tepagarh. 
■The  Continent    of  Aiia   is  crossed  by  a 
int  desert,  extending  from  the  Caspian  al- 
Bst  to  the  gates  of  Pekin  and  the  YcUow 
BIL    To  the  south  of  this  wilderness  lies  a 
gion  divided  into  northern  and  southern 
irts  by  the  great  chain  of  tho  Himalaya,  and 
le  lof^  Naniing  mountains,  which  nin  from 
■  eastern  extremity  to  the  shores  of  the 
■cific,  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa.  To 
le  north  of  this  mountain  wall  are  Thibet 
idChiaa,  separated  by  the  Yunf;ling  moun- 
Ul8;totUe  south  of  the  same  bariier  are 
B  plains  of  Hindustan  and  tlia  valleys  of  the 
tdo-Chinese  countries,  these  two  fjcographi- 
d  areas  being  separated  by  the  lulls  of  Ar- 
ican.    Beyond  the  Trans- G an gt'tic  peain- 
lla  there  is  a  third  region — the  Slal^y  archi- 
dago.    Thibet  is  a  vast  expanse  of  plains, 
lUs,  and  valleys,  rising  fit)m  a  table  land  of 
i^OOO  feet  in  elevation  ;  as  lofty,  indeed,  as 
fB  summit  of  Mont  Blauc.    Thrown  up, 
b  vianee,  within  a  very  recent  geological 
■Dch,  by  some  stupendous  volcanio  force,  wo 
Eld  embedded  iu  its  soil  the  remains  of 
lumals  which  still  exist  in  1he  tepid  plains 
V  India.    Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast 
Mmntoin-bulwarks,    its    lowest  elevation 
sems  to  be  at  its  Bonth-eastern  corner — at  the 
toint,  in   short,  where  it  joins  tho  Indo- 
Uhinesc  conn  tries,  and  whence  they  expand 
B  long  motmtain-ranges,  which  spread  out 
a»  the  ribs  of  a  fan  as  they  approach  th  e 
*acific, 
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The  Tram-Oangetir,  •peniitatda  niounlain. 
system  may  be  compared  to  nu  otiL-stiTtclicd 
hand,  of  which  the  thumb  represent-^  tlie 
Iiills  of  Airacan,  the  fore-fiiip'^i'  the  ridge 
which  terminates  in  Malacca,  the  little  finger 
the  Naniing  chain,  running  tbrnug^h  southern 
China  north  of  Canton  :  and  the  ^nHst,  the 
depressed  edge  of  the  table-land  tifThi'bet^ 
from  which  its  waters  are  poured  down  into 
the  Pacific,  through  valleys  cort-espondiag  to 
the  openings  of  the  outstretched  palra. 

Tin-  Malay  IslandJi  lie  beyond  this  r^on 
and  form  a  third  link  in  the  chain  of 
countries  which  separate  China  nnd  India. 
Thibet  is  a  desert  of  parched  find  frozen 
highlands  ;  the  Malay  lalands  nre  n  tropical 
wildcracss,  with  a  hot  and  ntoi^t  climnte,  in 
which  the  very  exnberanceof  iTgeiabV*  Iif<? 
has  prevented  the  formaiioii  f.t'  civilized 
societies  or  a  numerous  papulntion  ;  whilo 
the  intermediate  countries  in  tJif!  fionih  re- 
semble the  JIalay  Islands  on  the  f  strcme 
north  of  the  Thibetan  highlands.  l''rc:n  tho 
Ronthei'n  slopes  of  the  HimalnyJi  isBncs  tlio 
GanffBS  river,  while  from  tlie  df.prfssrd  pdgy 
of  the  Thibetan  plateau,  Iho  river  Hrali- 
mapootra  descends  into  the  hii^hly  ciiltivftt«?d 
and  populous  plain  of  Hirdostan,  Pinddcd 
with  historical  cities,  such  as  Rciiart  f<,  Delhi, 
and  Calcatto.  Prom  the  eA^jterri  pidp  of  Ihs 
same  neck  of  land  there  nmB,  in  tho 
opposite  direction,  the  Yiing4siC-KiaDg» 
through  a  broad  alluvial  valley,  cspanding 
into  the  plain  of  China,  the  richest,  the  hest 
cultivated,  and  the  most  flenFely-p'opled 
region  of  the  globe.  The  Yntig-tw-Kiang, 
is  navigable,  by  junks  of  fifty  tows,  tip  to 
the  great  bend,  where  it  turn^  castwanL 

Till  very  recently,  the  wliolc  li-aHic  lj»c- 
tween  China  and  England  w  a^  enri  ied  on 
at  Canton,  by  conveying  ilin  priiduco  of 
the  interior  o^  er  the  passcR  of  tlio  NauHng 
mountains,  wliilo  the  traffic  tirtwcen  tho 
f^aiiic  central  regions  and  Hn^i^ia  was  con- 
ducted at  Kiachta,  a  place  er^nnlly  rr-tiiotr, 
it  being  beyond  tho  Inschan  monniuins  and 
the  desert  of  Shamo. 

Khassya  Hills.  The  undtilntoi'y  emi- 
nences of  the  Khassya  eoontrj,  soma 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  ahore  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groirps  of  Imge 
unpolished  squared  pillars  iind  tA^Jnta^' 
slabs,  Kupported  on  threfl  or  f.uir  rndo 
piers.  In  one  spot,  buried  in  ;i  grove,  were 
found  a  nearly  complete  circls  tif  nirnliir,  the 
tallest  of  which  was  30  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  (i  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  S  juches 
thick  ;  and  in  front  of  oju-h  wu^?  n  dolmen  or 
cromlech  of  proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of 
rock,  while  the  largest  slab  mciisnred  was  3'.i 
feet  higti,  15  Icet  bioad,  and  Sfct-l  thic^.  The 
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method  of  removing  the  blocks  is  by  cntiiag 
grooves,  along  wbivh  fires  are  lighted 
nad  into  whioh  when  heated,  cold  'water 
ia  ran,  -which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure 
along  the  grooves;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  ia  transporting  and 
ereofeixig  the  blocks.  The  ohjecta  of  their 
erection  are  Tarions—sepnltiire^  irarking 
spots  where  pnblio  events  had  occarred,  &c., 
the  Khaaian  word  for  a  stone,  "  man,"  aa 
commonly  occnrs  in  the  names  of  their 
villages  and  places  as  that  of  man,  nmen, 
and  men  does  in  those  of  Britiany,  Wales, 
Cornwall,  &c.  ;  thns  Mansmai  signifies  in 
Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mamloo,  the 
stone  of  salt,  Manflong,  thtj  grassy  stone, 
&c.,  joat  as  in  Wales,  Penmaen  Mawr 
signifies  ibo  hill  of  the  big  stone,  and  in 
Brittany,  a  menhir,  is  a  standing,  and  a  dol- 
men a  tablestone,  &c.  The  resemblance  of 
the  barrows  and  their  contents  with  the 
cromlenhs,  &c.,  to  tlie  Druidical  remains 
which  arc  discovered  in  the  andeat  seats  of 
the  Celtic  race  in  Enrope,  is  too  exact  and 
remarkable  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  their  derivation 
from  the  same  orign.  Hoaco  tho  people  who 
introduced  Drnidical  rites  into  India  must 
have  brought  them  with  them  from  Centnil 
Asia,  and  they  must  have  entered  India  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the  iotrodnction  of  Dmidi- 
cal  rites  into  Enrope. 

The  Ava  aiul  Malayan  Mounlaivs  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  last,  bein^  given  off  from  the 
snowolad  mountains  of  East  Tibet  and,thongh 
rapidly  diminishing  in  elevation  are  coutiaaed 
almost  to  the  equator. 

a.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Imwadi 
the  mountains  opposite  Than  Ynn  Yova,  in 
lat.  N.  2**'  36f  long.  K.  Gr.  OG**  3U'  have 
Ml  aver^fo  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  ft. 
Oneoftbo  highest,  the  sammifc  of  which  is 
visible  from  the  valley,  reacbcs  apparently 
6,000  feet. 

6.  Westward  of  Let  pan  Zin  Tova,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  right  bank  (lat.  N. 
24>'^  27'  2"  long.  E.  Gr.  95'  56'  3.^"),  the 
summits  of  the  mcantains  attain  a  height  of 
2,000  feet. 

c.  Heights  of  800  and  even  1,000  feet  are 
also  nmneroDs  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  ri- 
ver, only  20  to  23  miles  north  of  Shae-mntr' 
thc-phya  (Ut.N.23''  4' long. E.  Gr.  98''15.) 

The  character  of  the  whole  river  district, 
including  the  elevations  not  above  Irom  3,000 
to  4,000  feat  presents  a  thoroughly  tropical 
appearance.  The  declivities  of  the  hills,  as 
well  as  the  valley  of  tho'  river,  are  covered 
with  tho  wildest  and  moat  diversified 
vegetation,  in  tho  shnpo  of  dense  tree  and 
grass  jungle. 
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Ths  Yomah  Mountains^  the  central  chain 
of  Burmali  proper,  are  ext-ended  into 
And  form  the  spine,  as  it  were,  of  the  pro- 
vince with  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  <m 
the  east :  and  the  several  minor  valleys 
lying  between  the  (^-shoots  by  which,  tlie 
chain  is  terminated  on  the  south,  as  the 
valley  of  the  Zamayee  or  Pegu  rirer,  the 
valley  of  Hlaine  or  Line  river,  together  with 
the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Fhoongee 
river  or  Paisoondonng  creek,  lying  between 
the  Hlaine  and  Pegu  rivers.  One  of  the 
most  southern  potots  of  the  Yomah  lies 
between  the  Hlaine  and  PaizoondoDng,  of 
which  tho  Padoda  hill  at  Rangoon  may  he 
considered  the  last  elevation,  marking  the 
direction  of  the  chain  or  line  of  local  dis- 
turbance. The  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  Yomah  chain  appears  to  be  that  from 
whence  these  southern  branches  radiate^ 
where  the  Oakkan  and  Thoansai  Ohonugs 
derive  their  soarce,  falliug  into  the  Hlaine 
rivers,  on  the  east  and  south.  This  part  of 
the  chain.  Dr.  McGlelUind  estimates  at  aboafc 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  west,  and 
the  Zamayee  and  Pharogyee  rivers  prfr^ 
senting  steep,  and  tnacoessible  declivities. 

Malay  Peninmila.  The  chain  which  ex- 
tends along  the  Malay  Peninsnla  is  most 
conspiouous  and  is  continued  at  intervals  to 
Banoa  and  BilUton,  and  perhaps  mar  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  north  coast  of  Java. 
This  range  abounds  in  metals,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  it  mining  operations  are  pnr- 
sncd  with  great  success,  probably  from 
the  strata,  owing  to  its  central  position,  hav- 
ing been  little  disturbed  by  tho  oonvolsioiis 
which  have  shaken  the  conntries  on  either 
band.  The  productiveness  of  the  gold  minei 
of  tho  Malay  Peninsula  ajad  of  the  tin  mines 
of  Banca  is  well  known.  This  range  may  be 
considered  as  the  back  bone  of  the  GrcAt 
Asiatic  Back  which  extends  into  tbe  Archi- 
pelago from  the  soath-cnstem  extreme  of 
Asia  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  in 
fact  to  within  50  miles  of  Celebef),  perhaps  to 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Island  also, 
bo  t  there  is  a  space  of  nearly  SO  miles  acroes 
which  no  soundings  hare  been  earned.  Su- 
matra, which  lies  on  its  wost«m  rerge,  has 
been  subjected  to  roicanic  action,  bat  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the  direction 
of  its  mountain  rango,  whieh  mas  parallel 
to  that  of  tbe  Malay  Peninsnla.  The  thnd 
and  last  range  that  can  be  traced  into  the 
Indian  Archipelago  is  the  one  that  traverses 
Laos  and  Camboja,  at  the  sonthem  extremity 
of  which  it  disappears  for  a  time,  showing 
itself  only  at  Pulo  Condor  and  Natnnas,  nntil 
it  emerges  under  tbe  north-west  extnme  of 
Borneo,  aud  is  continued  almg  tbe  oatira 
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west  coast  of  that  island.  Here  it  again  dis- 
appfnra,  and  only  shows  itself  again,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Jnra,  where  it  ceases  entirely : 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  Inland,  with 
perhaps,  a  part  of  the  nOTth-east  extremity, 
being  either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  alio* 
vial  deposit.  It  ia  rather  singular  that  the 
celebrated  teak-tree,  wfaioh  aboauds  on  the 
OMnbojaii  part  of  this  range,  but  is  not  found 
in  Boroeo,  is  again  met  with  here,  the  pro< 
jecting  part  of  the  north  side  of  Java,  be- 
tween Samsrang  aujl  Srahaya,  being  a  vast 
teak  forest,  from  the  timber  of  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  shipping  employed  in 
the  Archipelago  is  consbraoted.  Java  in  the 
only  island  in  the  eastern  f<eas  in  which  the 
t«ak-tree  is  indigenous,  nor  will  it  thrive  in 
the  volcanic  parts  of  the  island  where  its  cal- 
tivatioa  has  been  attempted.  This,  which 
may  be  called  the  Gambojan  range,  is  also 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  the  Borneon  part 
of  it,  where  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
many  diamonds  are  obtained  by  the  miners. 
The  Tokanio  islands  of  the  Archipelago  also 
contain  metals,  gold-dnst  being  found  at  the 
bottoms  of  many  of  the  mountain  streemo,  but 
it  does  not  exifit  in  veins,  as  in  the  Malayan 
Peainsnla  and  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  these 
having  apparently  been  broken  up  by  the  vio- 
lent convulsions  to  which  these  Islands  have 
b6eu  subjected. 

Bummh  and  Tenasserim,  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces  extend  for  about  six  degrees  of 
latitude  along  the  east  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  breadth  they  seldom  exceed 
more  than  one  degree  of  longitude,  but  their 
ZDonntains  are  of  considerable  height.  From 
Siam,  on  the  east,  these  provinoee  are  sepa. 
rated  by  an  interrupted  range  of  monntains, 
occasionally  rising  to  7,000  or  8,000  feet 
high,  but  their  general  height  to  the 
north  is  about  4,000,  diminishing  in  passing 
Bonchwards  to  3,000  feet  or  less.  The  main 
direction  of  this  range  is  north  and  south  : 
this  being  also  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast  Ime,  of  the  minor  and  outlying  ranges 
of  hills,  and,  therefore,  of  the  rivers.  The 
geological  structure  is  tolerably  simple,  al- 
though at  first  sight  apparently  complicated 
from  the  great  djsturbanoes  to  which  the 
rooks  bava  been  sntgeoted.  The  oentral 
range  is  of  granite^  oocaaionally,  but  not  nn- 
frequently  of  a  syenitio  character;  itself 
travecFsed  by  thick  reins  of  laige  orystaline 
febpathic  granite,  and  often  along  its  outer 
edges,  or  near  its  junction,  with  overlying 
slates,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tin- 
stone as  an  ingredient  of  the  mass  dissemi- 
nated amoog  the  other  mineral  constituents. 
This  granite  axis  is  sncoeeded  by  highly  me- 
tamorphic  rocks  of  a  gneisBOse  and  micace- 
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ons  character,  themselves  cut  np  by  numer- 
ous veins  of  granite,  which,  however,  do  not 
extend  far  from  the  junction.  Upon  these 
is  a  great  accumulation  of  bluish  and  bluish- 
black  earthy  beds,  thinly  laminated,  of  thin- 
bedded  grit8,and  of  pseudo-porpbyriiio  rock, 
the  normal  character  of  which  is  a  hai-d 
earthy  rook  wij.h  small  irregularly  dissemi- 
nated saborystaUne  felspar,  passing,  on  the 
one  hand,,  into  slates,  and,  on  the  other,  into 
grits,  oStea  coarse  and  congloraeretio.  These 
harder  rocks  form  all  the  higher  grounds  of 
the  onter  ranges  of  hills.  This  series  being 
best  seen  in  tJie  southern  province  of  Mer- 
gui  has  been  previously  called  the  *'Mer- 
giii"  series.  The  total  thickness  is  about 
9,000  feet.  It  ia  succeeded  unconformably 
by  hard  sandstones  in  tiiiok  and  massive 
beds,  with  their  earthy  partings,  generally 
of  reddish  tinto,  occasionally  deep  red  and 
yellowish.  A  few  beds  are  slightly  oalcare- 
one,  and  in  the  upper  portion  a  few  thin  and 
irregular  bands  of  earthy  blue  limastone 
occur.  Above  these  rest  aboat  200  feet  of 
soft  sandstone  in  thin  beds,  upon  which  ap- 
parently resis  the  massive  limestone  of  the 
country  so  lat^ely  seen  near  to  Moulmein. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  gronp  is  about 
6,000  feet,  and  as  some  of  its  members  are 
best  seen  in  the  northern  province  of  Monl- 
meiu,  it  has  provisionally  been  called  the 
'*  Moulmein"  series.  To  determine  the  age 
of  the  older  of  these  two  groups  (theMer- 
giji)  there  are  no  date.  The  aspect  of  muoh 
of  the  rocks  is  very  similar  to  the  trappean 
ashes  and  felstones  so  abondaat  in  tho  sila- 
rian  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  while  othera  are 
lithologically  like  Devonian ;  Imt  these  re- 
semhlauees  are  very  deceptive.  The  age  of 
the  Uonlmein  series  is,  however,  tolerably 
defined  by  ite  organic  contents.  These  appear 
to  fix  the  age  of  the  gronp  as  distinctly  car- 
boniferous. The  whole  of  these  rocks  were, 
subsequently  to  their  induration  and  distur- 
bance, wld  Jy  and  greatly  denuded,  and  on 
their  upturned  edges  at  intervals  is  found  a 
series  of  conglomerates  and  sandstone  and 
imperfectly  coherent  shales,  with  thick  beds 
of  coal,  generally  of  lignitic  character.  None 
of  the  conglom^nites  are  coarse;  the  sand- 
stones are  fin^  gritty,  and  pebbly,  or  clean 
white  quartsosa  grits ;  the  shales  thinly  la- 
minated ;  the  c(nl  itself  thinly  disposed  in 
thin  flaky  lamiuee,  with  earthy  streaklngs 
marking  its  structure.  In  addition  to  the 
total  unconformity  of  these  rocks,  the  im- 
bedded organic  remains  are  quite  distinct. 
They  consist  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
(leaves)  helong^g  to  Uie  group  of  the 
Ijauracev,  and  probably  to  the  genus 
Laaropbyllau  of  Goppra^    J&t  tho  thin 
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papery  sliales  which  overlie  the  coal  are 
also  remaina  offish  (scales,  &c.)  of  a  fresh- 
water character;  tbe  whole  referring  the 
beds  to  a  very  recent  epoch,  probably  corres- 
ponding in  part  to  the  pliocene  of  Kuropean 
geologists.  It  is  curioas  to  notice  here  tbe  ab- 
sence of  any  coal  ia  the  carboniferous  i*ock8 
belaw,  and  ita  abundant  presence  in  those 
newer  bods.  The  total  thickness  of  these  beds 
doeauoteiceedOOOto  1,000ft.  Theyarenever 
continuoQsly  ti-aceable ;  they  occnr  heaped 
up  against  and  separated  by  the  projecting 
ridges  of  the  higher  groands,  and  mftst  have 
been  deposited  when  tbe  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  conntry  was  very  similar  to  that 
now  existing.  They  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  a  series  of  fresh-waier  deposits,  formed 
in  small  lake-like  expansions  along  the  lines 
of  the  great  drainage  valleys  of  the  country, 
and  to  mark  a  line  of  general  and  greater 
depression  between  the  main  ridge  of  hills 
dividing  Siam  from  tbe  British  dominions, 
and  the  outer  ridges  which  occur  betwerai 
this  and  the  sea.  The  direction  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
direction  of  these  i-anges,  and  is  discharged 
into  the  sea  through  narrow  rocky  goFgen, 
which  have  a  diiecbion  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  which  are  due  to  lines  of  breakage  and 
dislocation.  To  this  is  due  the  sudden 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  courses  of 
the  larger  rivers,  as  may  be  seen  on  maps. 

Kocks  similar  to  those  situated  in  the 
Teuasserim  provinces  extend  northwards 
np  tbe  course  of  tlie  Sal  ween  Biver, 
and  into  the  adjoining  districts  of  Bnnnah, 
to  the  north-east  of  Pegu.  And,  also,  close 
to  the  capital  of  Burmah,  and  stretching 
nearly  north  and  south,  as  far  as  examined, 
high  ridges  of  metamorphtc  rocks  are  again 
met  with,  oonsisting  of  gneiss,  micaceous 
schists,  and  highly  crystaline  limestones, 
occasionally  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and 
lai^ely  used  by  the  Burmese  for  sculpture, 
But  the  great  valley  of  the  Irawady  is, 
throughout  a  very  large  extent  of  its  coarse, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  thick  series  of 
rocks,  chiefly  sandstones  but  with  massive 
limestones  also,  which  are  locally  rich  in 
fossils,  and  which  from  their  evidence,  may 
be  clearly  referred  to  the  Eocene  period. 
These  streteh  on  botih  sides  of  the  river  as 
&r  north  as  Fagahn,  beyond  which  the 
higher  grouttds  rrcede  from  the  river  banks ; 
but  they  are  in  all  probability  continued 
thence  into  Munipoor,  and  so  united  with 
the  nnmmuHtic  rocks  of  the  Ehasia  and 
Gachar-Hills.  These  rocks  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed  and  broken,  but  have  a 
general  and  prevailing  strike  nearly  nartii 
and  soutby  which  strike,  thronghoat  many 
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miles,  has  determined  the  general  conrse  of 
the  river  Irawady.  Their  thickness  is 
considerable,  certainly  exceeding  5,000  f<aat. 
Above  these  Kooene  rocks,  and  resting  upon 
them  with  slight  unconformity-,  is  a  aeries 
of  beds  of  no  very  great  thickness,  charac- 
terized by  an  abundance  of  gypsnm  disse* 
minated  in  thin  layers  and  veins,  and  in  the 
lower  beds  of  which  occur  the  deposit  of 
clays  and  of  r^^table  matter,  from  which 
are  derived  the  large  supplies  of  petro- 
leum. These  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Se- 
nan  kyoung  ("stream  of  fetid  water"), 
and  are  traceable  northwards  to  near  Ama- 
rapnra.  In  the  beds  which  appear  to  form 
tbe  uppermost  part  of  this  gronp,  but  which 
may  possibly  belong  to  another  and  diettncc 
series,  are  found  some  of  the  fossil  bones  of 
tbe  larger  animals  which  occur  abnndantly 
in  this  district.  About  forty  miles  north  of 
Amarapura  we  again  meet  with  sandstone^, 
shales,  and  coal,  resting  nnconformably  on 
the  metamoiphic  rocks,  and  characteris- 
ed by  remains  of  dicotyledonous  trees  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  found  ia 
the  coal-yielding  gronp  of  the  TenasseAra 
provinces,  and  which  are  therefore  referred 
to  the  same  age  (pliocene).  This  series,  so 
far  as  examined,  proved  of  no  great  extent 
or  thickness.  Of  fossils  found  in  Barmah 
by  Mr.  Oldham,  during  his  companionship 
with  the  Embassy,  he  notes  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Elephant,  tusk  and  lower  jaw.  Specimens.  3 
Mastodon,  lower  jaw,  and  molar  tooth,  .  3 

Rhinoceros  tooth,  1 

Tapir  ?  lower  jaw,  1 

Deer,  1 

Sos  ?   or    Merycopotamns,   portion  of 
craninm,  1 

Gavial,  fragments. 

Pachydcrmata,  Bones,     ......  3-^ 

Baminants,         „  lU 

Crocodile,  „  24 

Tortoise,  „  31 

„      large,       „  17 

Undistinguished,  „  16 

Climatic  aspect.  The  weather  side  of  all 
such  mountains  as  the  Andes  and  ia  the  wet 
side,  and  the  lee  side  the  dry  in  intep.tropical 
India,  each  side  of  the  mountain  is  made 
alternately  the  wet  and  the  dry  side,  by  a 
change  in  the  prevailing  direcHon  ^  tbo 
wind.  India  is  in  one  of  the  monsoon  regions. 
From  October  to  April  the  north-east  trades 
prevail;  they  evaporate  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  water  enongh  to  feed  with  rains, 
during  this  season,  the  western  shores  of 
this  bay  and  the  Ghauts  range  of  mountains. 
This  nmge  holds  tJte  relation  to  these  winds 
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that  the  Andes  of  Pern  holds  to  the  south 
east  trades,  it  first  cools  and  then  reiieTes 
them  of  their  moisture,  and  they  tumble 
down  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts, 
Peruvian  Hire,  cool,  rainless,  and  dry; 
wherefore  that  narrow  strip  of  country 
between  the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea 
would,  like  that  iu  Pern  between  the  Audes 
and  the  Pacific,  remain  withont  rain  for 
ever,  were  it  not  for  the  S.  W.  monsoon, 
which  prevails  iu  India  andnot  in  Peru. 

After  the  north-east  trades  have  blown 
to  the  end  of  their  season,  which  in 
lodia  ends  in  April,  the  great  arid  plaii  a 
of  Central  Asia,  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and 
Mongolia,  become  heated  up ;  they  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  north-east  trades,  and 
canse  it  to  ascend.  This  rareftiction  and 
ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an  indraught, 
are  felt  by  the  air  which  the  south-east 
trade  winds  bring  to  the  equatorial 
Doldrums  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  it  rushes 
over  it  into  the  northern  hemisphere 
to  supply  the  upward  draught  from  the 
heated  plains  as  the  south-west  monsoona. 
The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  assist  to 
give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thus  the 
south-east  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  In- 
.dian  Ocean,  are  converted,  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  into  soutli-west  mon- 
soons. These  then  come  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with  mois- 
ture, and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly 
npou  the  Ghauts,  precipitate  upon  that  nar- 
row strip  of  laud  between  this  range  and 
the  Arabian  Sea  an  amount  of  water  that  is 
truly  astonishing.  Here,  then,  are  not  only 
the  conditions  for  causing  more  rain,  now  on 
the  west,  now  on  the  east  side  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  but  the  conditions  also  for  the 
most  copious  precipitation.  The  fall  of  rain 
on  the  western  slopKi  of  the  Ghauts  some- 
times reaches  the  enormous  depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day. 

These  winds  of  India  then  continue  their 
OOnrse  to  the  Himalaya  range  as  dry  winds. 
In  crossing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  crossing  the  Ghants.  Here 
they  drop  more  of  their  moisture  in  the 
shape  of  snow  and  raiu,  and  then  pass  over 
into  the  thirsty  lands  beyond  with  scarcely 
enough  vapour  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud. 
Tbence  they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there 
to  become  counter  currents  in  the  general 
system  of  atmospherical  circalation. 

Animal  Life,  The  elevated  towns  and 
Tillages  in  Mysore  are  iu  great  num- 
bers at  a  height  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet. 
(Bangalur  2,949  feet,  Seringapatam  2,558 
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feet\  The  Dekhan  follows  ]iext  in  nrder 
of  elevation  (Satnra  2,252  ftct,  Aiirangahud 
1,855  feet).  In  Malwa,  Berar^  nnd  Bahnr, 
none  of  the  larger  places  re!n;b  the  lieight 
of  2,400  feet.  Seoni  2,l:-i(;  feet,  Swgfir 
1,880  feet,  while  the  principul  staliuns 
of  the  Panjab  are  lower  still  ■(ttaul- 
pindi  3,737  feet,  Peshawm-  1,^280  fcetl. 
The  Himalaya  rises,  in  genL'ntl,  sq  fibmpt- 
ly  above  the  plains,  and  tiie  latter,  partien- 
larly  in  the  western  regicUK,  are  in  them- 
selves of  such  an  elevation,  tint  evan  in  ttie 
lower  parts  of  tlie  village.^,  ttiere  »i  e  but  few, 
if  any,  points  of  leas  altitude,  thmi  1 ,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  ih'e  Himalavft, 
the  number  of  planes  iahiibired  by  the 
natives  in  comparatively  insi^'-nifif^nut;  while 
the  population  leaches  its  niiixlmum  in  the 
rich  belt  of  life  rising  from  ;^,0ao  to  8,000 
feet,  the  traces  of  man  and  his  dweliiug 
plaoe  beginning  rapidly  to  diisappeHr  at  1 1 ,0U0 
feet  and  even  before. 

Ill  some  provinces  of  the  Himalavn.^ 
especially  in  Nepal,  KamnDn,  iiud  Garb- 
wal,  many  villages  are  dcHerled  iu 
winter,  though,  as  far  aa  re»wr<ls  their 
elevation,  and  the  solid  coiJhtrn<.'tioJi  of 
the  houses,  they  might  very  well  be  inhn-bii- 
ed  throughont  the  year.  Tim  nativcB,  how- 
ever, prefer  removing  to  vilhi^ea  less  elevat- 
ed, where  they  spend  the  ijuliler  months. 
Chalets  (Alpeuhutten)  are  little  used  in 
the  Himalaya,  as  tents  ia  thij  Alps.  The 
pasture  grounds,  "  Karlk,"  I'ur  Kheep  and 
bovine  cattle,  are,  for  the  most  parh,  in  low 
elevations,  and  at  no  great  i(Ji>t.T.nee  from  the 
villiige.  In  the  frontier  country  bordering 
Tibet,  herds  of  sheep  and  gnats  are  ueeil  for 
the  transport  of  merchandize.  They  arw 
driven  over  the  pat^ses  to  Tibet,  Inden  with 
grain  (a  full  grown  sheep  carrying  ttfaont 
seven  pounds),  and  return  lit  the"  eud  of  the 
summer  with  salt  and  borax. 

Of  the  sanitariumH  in  the  ffimalaya,  Simla 
is  7,156  feet,  Darjiling  6,P05  leet,"  Mas.snri 
6,819  feet,  (fee.  They  are  at  present  coufined 
to  the  outer  ranges,  at  a  distaiinjeof  40  or  60 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountfiins. 
Though  the  interior  of  the  Himitlaya  would 
afibrd,  perhaps,  many  spots  more  desimble 
iu  point  of  coolness  and  drvncf'f^,  tlm  wnnt  of 
roads  has  hitherto  reudertid  ull  iipproacbea 
exceedingly  difficulty  and  tt>  nn  invjitid  even 
dangerous.  Chini,  a  most  sulubrious  place 
in  Kanawur  (9,096  feet),  liaa  been  con- 
nected with  Simla  by  a  luad  exeeated  by 
order  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  Also  Sriiisgger, 
the  capital  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (5,U<i 
ft.),  has  of  late  become  easy  of  access  from 
several  parts  of  the  Panjab,  In  the  summer 
of  1861  there  were  in  Koshmir  about  three 
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hnndrcd  visitors,    inclnding  ladies 


and 


children. 

Of  wild  animalfl,  tigers  ascend  to  11,000 
ft.  in  the  Himalaya ;  they  are  not,  liowever, 
Reen  in  "Western  Tibet,  or  the  Kneolaen. 
Leopards  mav  be  met  with  in  the  Himalaya 
aad  in  Western  Tibet  even  at  13,000  or 
14,00  ft.;  on  the  Kidarkanta  (12,430  ft.) 
The  domestic  cat  is  common  in  Tibet. 
Dogs  are  the  companions  of  the  Tibet  shep- 
Lerds,  whom  they  follow  overpasses  exceed- 
ing 18,000  ft.,  without  apparently  any  par- 
ticular diificulty.  A  greater  variety  of 
-wild  species  also  exist  in  different  parts  of 
High  Asia. 

Jaokals  are  found  in  the  KHrakornm 
between  16,000  and  17,000  ft.  Hodgson 
mentions  two  species  of  foices  in  Ensteru 
Tibet.  Wolves  are  not  known  to  frequent 
the  Himalaya  proper,  but  they  are  found  in 
Western  Tibet,  and  close  to  the  Karakoram 
pass  (18,345  ft.) 

The  wild  yak,  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  wild  state,  has  been  doubted,  and  the 
kiaug,  five  to  sir  species  of  wild  sheep  and 
goats;  hares  and  mice  are  as  found  high  as 
16,000  to  17,000.  In  the  Himalaya,  the 
number  of  species  of  snakes  and  frogs  rapid- 
ly decrease  with  heiglit,  bnt.  lizards  remain 
nearly  the  same  between  1,000  to  15,000  ft. 

Butterflies,  are  found  in  the  Himalaya  to 
13,000  ft.,  in  Western  Tibet  and  Tnrkistan 
even  16,000  ft.,  as  localities  of  permanent 
habitation.  Beetles  probably  follow  the 
highest  formation  of  grassy  tiirf  in  the 
Himalaya,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps.  The 
upper  limit  of  mosquitoes  is  at  about  8,500 
ft.,  and  the  peepsi  make  themselves  very 
tronblesome  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  during 
the  rainy  season  as  high  as  13,000  ft.  As  in 
the  Alps,  the  new  fields  of  the  glaciers  are 
often  covered  with  the  reiiiaios  of  insects 
carried  np  by  the  ascending  currant  to 
18,000  and  even  19,000  ft  Pomestio  ani- 
mals, such  as  sheep,  goats,  tame  yaks, 
horses,  and  dogs,  follow  man  across  the 
faigfaesiii  passes  between  Turkestan  and 
Tibet,  the  two-hnmped  Bactrian  camel  even 
being  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  When 
without  a  load,  no  dif&cnlty  is  experienced 
in  bringing  these  camels  even  over  the 
steeper  passes  of  the  Himalaya.  The 
existence  of  infosoria  eeems  a  little 
subject  to  limitation  by  height  in  the 
Himalaya,  or  the  other  chains  of  High  Asia, 
asin  the  Alps.  In  a  few  small  fragments, 
which  were  chipped  off  from  the  rocks  on  the 
Ibi  Gamin  pass  (20,459  ft.).  Prof.  Ehrenberg 
detected  their  j}resence,  and  even  found 
them  not'insigDificant  in  quantify ;  be  dis- 
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covered  two  species  new  to  science.  Somt 
of  these  infusoria  displayed  a  remarkaWa 
identity  in  excernal  appearance  with  fho» 
that  had  formerly  been  collected  on  Moat* 
Rosa. 

Vegetation.  The  extent  to  which  tlie 
plants  of  Europe  abound  in  India  lias 
only  lately  been  known,  but  223  Sritisk 
species  have  been  ascertained  to  extend 
into  India,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  mOQntaia 
plants,  many  of  them  the  roost  con- 
spicuons  in  Europe,  range  from  the  coast 
of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Hi- 
malaya. This  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  Himalaya  range  is,  in  idea,  rather  than 
really,  connected  vrith  the  monntains  sooth 
of  the  Caspian,  or  with  the  CancasUui  Atp^ 
or  those  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  nountia 
masF)  of  Asia  sinks  to  the  westward 
Afghanistan,  rising  again  only  in  isoblal 
peaks.  The  Corylus  colurna  (C.  lacem, 
Wall.)  ranges  from  the  Levant  and  Ika 
Black  Sea  to  the  Himalava.  Qnercus  ilei, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Cehis  anstralis  «id  C. 
orientalis,  extend  from  Spain  to  the  If.  W. 
Himalaya,  and  the  walnut,  ivy,  juniper,  aad. 
yew  extend  from  Enrope  through  the  Himalaya 
across  China,  through  Mexico,  and  through- 
ont  N.  America.  The  yew,  the  juniper, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Caltha  palnstris,  &o.  »• 
common  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  Mediter> 
ranean  flora,  Noruem  Asia,  the  Himalq% 
and  N.  America. 

The  Celtis,  Quercus  ilex,  Olea  enropea^ 
Myrtns  commnnis,  &o.,  of  the  Meditei^ 
ranean,  are  also  Himalayan  plants.  Tb» 
European  plants,  however,  rapidly  dis- 
appear to  the  east  of  Knmaon,  but  there  is 
blending  of  the  Enropean  flora  on  the  tm 
of  the  Himalayan  chain,  as  to  the  eastwsHl 
there  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese  nnd  Malayaa 
forms  with  that  of  the  Himalaya.  Pine^ 
oaks,  and  other  forest  trees  of  Enrop* 
and  Asia,  rhododendrons,  and  msny  otlier 
magnifioent  shmbs,  abound  throngfaont  tha 
Himalayan  chain,  often  on  a  gigaotift 
scale. 

Trees  grow  very  generally  in  the  Himali* 

ya  up  to  heights  of  11,800  feet,  and  in  mosl 
parts  there  are  extensive  forests  ooveriaj 
the  sides  of  tlve  mountains  at  but  a  Htfla 
distance  below  this  limit.  In  western  Tibol^ 
however,  there  is  nothing  at  all  correspood* 
ing  to  a  forest.  Aprioot  trees,  willDirB,  aai 
poplars,  are  frequently  caltivated  on  a 
scale ;  poplars,  indeed,  are  found  ac  Mang^ 
nang  in  Gnari  Khorsam,  at  a  hflight  <f 
13,457  feet,  but  they  are  the  olgects  of  th« 
greatest*  care  and  attention  to  iha 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Euffl-Lnen,  are- 
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no  frees  lit  all;  owiugtotha  oontiiderHble 
beiffbt  of  the  valleys.  In  the  Andes,  tiiey 
end  at  abrmt  18,180  feet,  n  the  Alps,  on  an 
ATeragev  at  6,^0  fecf-,  iBulatod  specimens 
ocearring  above  7,000  feet.  The  cnltiTation 
of  grain  coinoides  in  moHt  oasos  with  the  \ 
higliftAli  permanently  inhabited  vilingeH;  bnt  j 
the  extremes  of  calfcivated  j^raiii  remain  be- 1 
low  the  limit  of  penniiieut  Iiahiiat  jyn,  In 
tlie  Himalaya,  o-nltivation  of  grain  does  not 
ereed  11,800  feet,  in  Tibet  14,700  leer,  and 
in  tlie  Knen-Lnen  9,700  feet.  For  the 
Andea,  the  limit  is  11,800  feet,  in  the  Alps, 
some  of  t  he  exti-emoH  are  fonnd  Tiear  Findelen 
at  a  lieiv'bt  of  8,080  feet,  bat  the  mean  is 
aboat  6,000  feet.  The  upper  mean  limit  of 
gTue«  Ti^tattoii  in  the  Himalaya  ia  at  15,400 
feet :  in  western  Tibet,  nearly  the  same  level 
as  for  the  higbeet  pastare  grounds,  1«,500 
f**t,  may  be  a<lopted ;  in  the  Kuen-Liien, 
gi^ss  is  not  fonnd  alx>ve  1^,800  feet.  Sliruba 
grow  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  iS.'iOO  feet,  in 
western  Tibet  aa  high  as  17,000  feet,  and 
in  one  instance,  at  the  GnnakankHr,  even  to 
17,313  feet.  On  the  plateaux  to  the  north 
of  the  Kara  Koram,  shL-abs  are  fonnd  at 
16,&00  feet,  arid,  which  ia  more  remarkable, 
they  occasionally  grow  there  in  considerable 
qnautilies  on  epots  entirely  ilearitnte  of 
gcnss. '  As  an  example,-  maj  be  mentioned 
auiongs*;  several  others,  tbe  Tobab  Chit- 
gHiie  pWean  (16,419)  feet  and  B&AbmHl- 
gnn  (14.207  feet).  In  the  Knen-Lnen,  the 
Tipper  limit  of  shrubs  does  not  exceed  12,700 
fetft.  Above  this  height  grnss  ia  still  plenti- 
fnl,  and  shrnba  being  here,  as  generftHy 
everywhere  else,  confined  to  a  limit  Iwlow 
the  vegetation  of  grass,  the  range  presents 
au  esseniial  coutrstst  in  this  refijiect  tft  the 
cbaraeleriiitic  aspect  of  tbe  Kara  Konim. 
The  number  of  specie.<t  of  plants,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  individuals,  is  oxceediitgly 
limited  in  the  higher  part«  of  tbe  Kuen- 
Lnen.  liicbens  are  compltitel^  wauling  in 
the  dry  angular  gravel  covering  tbe  high 
platejm,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Two  systems  of  cleav- 
age are  particiibirly  regular  in  the  central 
parts  of  ttie  Knen-Lueii ;  the  steeper  one 
dips  north  80  to  50*  east,  Ibe  other  south 
20  to  40*  west.  _  A  hard  crystalline  rock 
occurs,  not  unlike  pnddir.g-stone,  which  con- 
tains geodes  of  spherical  H]:d  angular  form?, 
tlie  quarries  where  the  yashm  stone  is  dug 
are  at  Galbagasben,  in  Uie  valley  of  Kara- 
kasb. 

In  the  regions  at  the  base  of  the  mouu- 
l^na  in  the  pereDuially  humid  provinces  of 
India,  from  the  atiuosphere  being  more  load- 
ed mth  jmoistare,  tbe  climate  ia  more  equa- 
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ble  than  that  of  the  adjacent  plains,  and  a 
warm  temperate  flora,uiiknowQ  to  the  plains, 
oommenoea  at  elevations  of  2,000  to  8,000  ft, 
and  prevails  over  the  purely  tropical  vege- 
tation which  appears  amongst  it  in  scattered 
treen  and  shrubs.  Amongst  other  orders 
mivy  be  mentioned  Mugnoliacea,  Ternstroe- 
miacofe,  siib-tropiod  HosacesB  such  asPrunus, 
Phntiuia,  A(!.,KadsiirH,  Sphserostema,  Rhodo- 
dendron, Vaccininm,  IIex,Styrttr,  Symploeos, 
Oieii,  SapotaoeiB,  Ijaur(ice8s,Podouarpus,Pinus 
longifulia,  witli  many  mountain  forms  of  tru- 
ly tropical  familtea,  as  palms,  I^udannn 
Masa,  Ctosiaoeie,  Vin«t,  Veruonia  and  hosta 
of  otbei-s. 

Ill  the  Hhnalaya,  the  truly  temperato 
vegetation  saparnedes  the  subtropical  above 
4.G0Ufeet;  and  the  elevation  at  which  this 
change  takes  pK^e  corresponds  roughly  with 
that  at  wbiuli  the  winter  is  marked  by  an 
annual  fait  of  snow.  This  pbenomenon  varies 
extremely  with  the  latitude,  iongifcade,  hu- 
midity, and  many  bcal  circumstanoes.  Ia 
Guylou  and  the  Madras  peninsula,  whose 
luonntAins  attain  9,000  feet,  and  where  con- 
siJerable  tracts  are  elevated  above  6,000  to 
8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been  known  to 
fall.  On  the  Khasaya  mountain  which  at- 
tains 7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great  extent  of 
surface  is  above  .'),00t)  feet,  snow  seems  to  be 
unknown.  In  Sikkim,  snow  annually  falls 
at  about  6,000  feet  elevation  ;  in  Nepal,  at 
5,000  fiiet,  in  Kuraaon  and  Gurhwal  at  4,000, 
and  iu  the  extreme  West  Himalaya  lower 
still.  In  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
Neilgherries,  and  on  the  Khaasya  hills,  the 
t«ni[>ei*ato  forms  of  plants  are  more  .numer- 
ous than  npon  the  Himalaya.  Yiolenb  winds 
sweep  over  the  broad  grassy  nndalating  tops 
uf  the  KIiHssya  hillst  and  hundreds  of  species 
common  to  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and  to  the 
Khassya,  ascend  higher  in  the  warm  forest- 
clad  and  sheltorod  Himalayan  valleys  at 
5,700  leet  in  Sikkim  than  they  do  ia  tbe 
Kliassya  lulls.   In  tbe  Himalaya,  tbe  geiiem 


llliododendroUjMonotropa,  Pediculari67Cory- 
dalis,  Nepeta,  Oarex,  Spireoa,  Primula,  Cei-a^ 
SQS,  Lonicera,  Yibamam  and  Saussurea,  at- 
tain their  maximum  of  development  over  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Ephedra  ranges 
from  the  plains  of  the  Paojab  up  to  16,000 
feet  in  tbe  K.  W.  Himiilaya :  the  genua  Mar- 
lea  ascends  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  in  Sik- 
kim, and  in  the  Western  Punjab,  at  scarce 
4,000  feet,  accompanies  Geltis  and  a  species 
of  Hsh  :  subtropical  Hyrsine  extends  into 
Afghanistan.  Juniperns  excelsa,  fonnd  aa 
low  as  5,000  feet  in  Afehanistan,  ascends  to 
15,000  feet  in  Tibet.  Fopulus  Euphraiica, 
a  Cynanohum,  Chloris  bai^ta,  Cyperua  aris- 
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f&tnfi,  are  tropical  and  snbh-npical  plnnts  Uinbelliferte,  Lonioerm,  Arteinigiii,  Pfeclienlii- 
which  asceud  to  11,000  feet  in  Tjadak,  nud  ris  and  Borftglne«9  atid  by  tlie  rarity  or  i^l 
Fegannm  harmaln  attains  to  9,000  feet  Tlie  abeesce  of  the  European  Oistaceie,  Kosa,  Ro* 
alpine  or  arctic  flora,  on  the  alpiiie  reji^on  of  I  hns,  Trifolium,  Erica,  Fei'nB,  and  other  cryp- 
the  Himalaya,  cnmraeuoe»  above  the  limit  of  i  tojnims.  Artemisia  and  Astragalas  of  the 
trees  thronglioat  a  great  part  of  t)ie  Himala-  '  Siberian  type  are  abosdant  thrui^honi  Tibet 


ya,  and  hardly  reaches  its  extreme  limit  at 
18,500  foet  (3^  miles)  of  elevation.  It  has 
a  comparative  panoity  of  cryptogamic  plantfl, 
is  poor  in  the  Inxarinut  mosses  of  tall 
gi-owtb  and  succulent  habit,  and  though  ful- 
ly repreBenting  the  flora  of  the  polar  regions, 
it  partakes  id  its  cbaractcresUo  genem  of  the 
tein|ierate  601*8,  and  oontuns  so  many  types 
forei^  to  the  flora  of  the  polai-  repiona  (as 
Gentiana,  Ephedra,  ValeriaiieiB,  Covydah.s)  • 
and  Ronie  which  are  even  rare  in  Siberia,  ' 
that  it  must  rather  bo  considered  ns  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  iilpino  flora  of  Europe  than  a 
representation  of  that  of  thS  Arctic  zone. 

The  Chinese  tyjie  is  abundant  in  the  tem- 
perate regionB  of  the  Himalaya,  la  fully  deve- 
loped in  the  Khaesya,  Sikkim  and  Butan, 
and  extends  westward  to  Gurhwal  and  Ku- 
■  maon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  of 
Aucuba,  Helvingia,  Stachyurus,  Enkianthus, 
Abelia,  Skimmia,  Bucklandia,  Adamia,  Ben- 
tbamia,  Corylopsis,  and  of  those  common  to 
India  and  China  are  ^icroptelea  parvifolia, 
a  species  cf  elm,  Haraamelis  Cbiuenais, 
NymphDsa  pygmeea  and  Yaccinium  brae- 
tea  turn,  all  of  the  Kliapsya ,  Quercos 
aerrata  of  China,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  the 
Khassya,  while  species  of  Illicium  ocf.nr  in 
the  Khaasya,  Thea  in  Assam,  and  llngiio- 
lia  in  Sikkim  and  Khassya,  with  ppeciies  of 
Camellia,  D'eutzia,  Hydrangea,  Viburnum, 
several  CorneK  and  Houthuynire,  Schizau- 
dreee  ai-e  peculiarly  charact-erititic  of  tlie  Chi- 
nese flora,  but  also  extend  into  Java.  Lnr- 
dizabaleip  befong  to  the  Himalaya,  Jajian  and 
China.  The  fern  Bowringia  is  found  in  Hmig- 
Konc  and  in  the  KbaRoya,  and  the  genera 
Daphne,  BIncklandia,  Enkianthus,  Henslo- 
ivia,  Scepa,  Antidesnui,BenthnmiB,  Gonghia, 
Myrica  and  others,  are  both  Chinese  and  In- 
dian. Enryale  ferox  is  abundant  in  China, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  in  Kashmir, 
aud  Nepenthes  phyllamphora  is  a  native  of 
the  Khaasya,  of  Macao,  and  of  the  Louisiade  \ 
Archipelago.  i 
The  )S/6ejnon  type  of  iilants  is  very  fully 
represented  in  the  upper  and  alpine  regions 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  is  most  confined  to  the 


and  the  interior  Himalaya,and  are  represent- 
ed by  a  few  species  in  the  plains  of  the  Pnn- 
jab  and  on  the  Khassya  mnnntains.  Spirsa 
khamschatica,  chameednfotia  and  sorl»ro' 
lia,  and  Paris  polypbylk  are  ah'ke  Sibenan 
and  Himalayan  furmSf  while  Corjdalis  sibi' 
rica  and  liTymphaa  pnmila  are  identical  in 
Siberia  and  on  the  Ehaasya. 

Many  speoies  of  tropical  plants  of  fch* 
Neilgherry  and  Ebassya  hillfl,  of  Ceylon^ 
and  of  the  Himalaya,  are  identical  with  Ja- 
vanese moantain  plants,  Ganlrheria  nnm- 
mnlaria  is  fonnd  iu  tlie  N.  W.  Himalaya 
through  tlie  whole  range  into  the  Khassya, 
and  also  on  the  Javanese  mnnntains  3,(>00 
miles  distant.  The  Sedgwickta  ceraaifolia 
of  Grifl5.th  (Liquidambar  altingia  of  Blnme), 
alt^o  the  onriouB  Cardiopteris  lobata,  s«vra«I 
oaka  and  cheatuats,  Aiitidesma,a  willow,  aud 
Myrioa,  are  common  to  the  Kbassya  and 
Java,  and  Harlea  is  spread  inio  Cbint 
^ronghont  the  Himalaya,  and  to  the  mou' 
taiua  south  of  Kashmir.  At  4.000  to  3,009 
feet  elevation  in  the  Kbassya,  fil^ly  species  oC 
GramineeB  and  twenty  to  thirty  species  itf 
Orehideas,  have  been  collected  in  an.  eight 
miles  walk.  The  mountains  of  India,  wb« 
above  4,000|or  5,000  feet,  present  a  temperate 
vegetation,  which  becomes  wholly  temperate 
at  greater  elevations,  and  passes  fnto  an  al- 
pine flora  over  a  large  extent  of  still  loftier 
mountain  country.^ — Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Worisy 
Vol.  I.,  p.  2!J.  Malcolm'a  Cetttral  Tudui,  Vol- 
I.,  p.  29.,  de  Schlageniwert,  Ht/psomefty 
India,  S''liiagentii:ed  Ilhisfr.  t»f  ike  MeU" 
nrology  0/ India  and  High  A^a;  Booker  mid 
Tltoitisou's  Flora  IiuUca ;  TkmtuoHg  Travels  in 
N.  W.  Himalaya ;  Hooker  Himnu  Jtmm.  Re- 
port oil  the  Proceedings  0/  tlie  Magnetic  Sur- 
vey 0/ India,  p.  9.  MpitnistoM  History  «f 
India,  -p.  11.    See  Ariann,  Karakoram,  Yuk. 

MOUNTAIN  EBONY.  Banhinia  varie- 
gata.    Liun.  also  B.  acnminata.  £mu. 

MOUNTAIN  GLOBE  FLOWER.  Trol- 
tius  Enropens. 

MOUNTAIN  JACK.   Artocarpua  eclii- 
nata.  Boxh. 
MOUNTAIN    LIMESTONE,  so  called. 


drier  parts  of  the  chain,  but  may  he  obscrv-  t  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Kymore  range  in 
ed  even  in  the  most  hnmid  i-egions  of  the  j  Sbahabad,  and  it  also  shows  itself  alon^  the 


Himalaya,  and  occasionally  on  the  mountains 
of  taropical  India.  It  approaches  in  many 
respects  to  the  south  European  vegetation. 


valley  of  the  Soane  as  far  at  least  as  3f  nn- 
geysnr  peak  in  Mirzapore.  In  some  parts 
as  in  Bohtas,  it  crops  up  boldly  to  200  or 


bnt  is  chuacteiized  by  the  predominance  of  300  feet,  forming  a  sloping  base  to  the  pr& 
Famai-iaceie,  Potentiil^,    Legominoste,    of  icipitous  '<a^^s^OQ,^i,i||^^<^<J'I^^  plncee 
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itine  appear  to  ba  tlu-ae  w«ll  defiued  strata, 
TO^  ma  wppm  one  of  a  jellowish  bloe  mixed 
witU  disintagTiLted  aaadxtDiie,  iron-pTTitos, 
and  ohallE,  all  ia  ti»iv  plaoM.  Below  that 
a  saxm  bloisb  grey  iimestoae  witU  occasional 
oalcspiur  crjrsti^  again  is  found,  bat  gene- 
twUy  of  Uie  same  natare  as  a  German  libho- 
graphio  stone.  Uuder  the  aforesaid  strata 
liea  a  very  dense  bluish-^rej  luuoBtune  miKed 
with  veins  of  ealoapar.  It  is  not  used  by 
Ufttive  lime  burnerst  as  being  intractaUc. 
This  is  the  lowest  sti-atum,  aiid  would 
be  an  almost  iudestrnctible  building  or 
flooring  stone  from  its  gt^«at^  hardness, 
nncb  harder  than  granite,  and  ap- 
proachiug  to  porphyry.  It  may  .  be  had 
ill  Inrgia  blocks,  aud,  if  saw  a  into  slabs, 
woald  be  a  very  handsome  building  stone, 
Iftlnish  gfrey  with  white  streaks,  and  nutre- 
4>Ter  it  would  probaUy  jnakeftsaporiorkiud 
of  lime.  Immense  qoantities  of  lime  are 
made  from  the  quarries  of  the  western  bank  of 
the  Soane,  and  exported  down  the  Suatie  and 
the  Owges  as  &r  as  Monghyr.  Peiliape 
500,000  to  400,000  tons  are  made  annualjiy, 
aud  the  juaterial  is  inexhaustible.  The  samo 
limestone  rook  orops  out  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  range  at  intervals,  between  the 
Soane  river  aud  Mirsapore;  aud  again,  es- 
peeiall|y  in  ithe  singalari  and  inccr-esting  lime* 
stone  caverns  of  Goopteswar  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Doornfowtee  river,  at  Bee  tree  Band,  iu 
Ebawah  KohatMii8saye,en  fiie  Sooreh  river, 
uid  near  Miraapoie.  With  canals  and 
tramways  thene  qnairies  could  supply  all 
Xorthem  Iiidia  with  the  finest  lime  iu  tlie 
world.  The  cost  of  the  lime  at  these  quar- 
ries varies  from  6  to  16  rupees  per  100 
maands,  or,  say  3  to  14  shilling  per  tou. 
T\w  present  system  of  hme  borniDg  is  a 
Tcry  imperfect  one,  aud  indeed  only  suited 
to  native  wants,  but  with  Eui^opean  snper- 
visioo,  although  tlie  material  could  not  pet*' 
haps  be  redaued  cheaper^  it  could  be  pro- 
duced with  much  more  cort»iiity  and  even- 
ness iu  quality.  Close  to  Jabbulporeisaraiige 
'of  low  hills  within  a  oiroatiiferciioeot  about 
tea  miles,  iut«r8per89d  with  masses  of  lime- 
stone both  above  aud  below  the  snrfiute.  The 
fuel  genei-ally  UKed  and  most  a-vailable  f^r 
burning  the  lime  is.  brushwood.  It  is  cat  aud  . 
brought  from  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles. 
The  stone  is  broken  into  fragm.enls  of  6  to  111 
inches  iu  size,  then  piled  like  a  dome  over  a  ' 
bole  of  aboat  D  feet  in  diameter  dug  iii  tiie 
ground,  and  a  passage  left  for  iutrudntdiig 
tlte  fuel.  This  kiln  is  kept  burning  coutiuu- 
ally  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  Ume 
removed  on  the  following  u^uroing.  The 
fuel  is  used  iu  the  proportiou  of  4[)  mauuds 
iu  every  76  mauuds  of  limeiiiuuc.  Twuuty- 
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five  mauuds  of  the  stone  yield  about  50 
maunds  of  well-bnmt  lime.    The  cost  of 
collecting  and  putting  it  iu  the  kiln  amonnia 
to  3  rupees  for  every  1 00  maunds  of  lime. 
The  fuel  costs  from  5  to  8  rupees  for  every 
100  niacnds  of  Ume.    The  entire  cost  of 
prapariug  the  lime  variea  &om   8  to  10 
rupees  per  100  maunds.      The  hills  are 
conveniently  situated  both  as  regards  the 
liue  of  railway  to  Bombay  as  well  as  to 
Mirzapore.— Cai.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
ilOUNTAIN  PKPPEB.  Capparis sinaica. 
MOUNTAIN  SHEKP.    Ovia  aries. 
MOUNTAIN  SOKEKL,    Vide  Oxyura. 
MOUNTAIN  SPINAGE.    See  Ofache. 
MOUNT  ABOO.    The  number  of  peaks 
which  cruwu  this  moontain  is  variously 
stated.   According  to  Tod,  there  are  six,  the 
most  elevaied  of  which  is  that  of  Gk}ruk- 
nath,  having  on  its  summit  an  area  of  only 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  snrroanded  by  a 
shi'iiie  dedicated  to  Goruknath;  each  of  the 
other  peaks  has  its  shrine.  On  a  small  table- 
land on  the  mountain,  about  600  feet  below 
its  samuit,  is  the  ancient  palace  of  Khengac 
and  numei'OQs  Jain  temples.    See  Aboo. 
MOUNT  ARAFAT,    See  Adam. 
MOUNT  ARAaAT.  is  called  Agri  dagh  ; 
it  is  iu  height  about  16,200  feet.    In  the  last 
volume  of  '  Cosmos,*  Unmboldt  records  the 
height  of  Demaveud  at  10,715  feet,  which  is 
but  1,185  feet  uuder  the  height  attributed  to 
it.   According  to  Humboldt,  Ararat  is  only 
17,112  feet  Ugh.   General  Monteith,  who 
passed  three  years  at  the  foot  of  Hoout 
Ararat,  mied  many  meaxis  to  ascertaiu  its  ele- 
vation, aud  made  it  16,000  foet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  At-axes.  This  is  the-Mous  Mncis 
of  the  ancients,    the    Arai'tit    of  modern 
geographers,  in    the  province  of  Erivan. 
A  t  a  distance,  it  ha»  a  resemblance  to  a 
ship.      It  is   called    by    the  Armoniauii 
Moantaiu  of  tlio  Ark,  and  by  the  Persiana 
Mountain  of  Nuah.    Aglui-dngh  being  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  Ar* 
roeiiiHiis  call  it  Macis.    It  is  culled  by  the 
ArftlMi  also  Jabl-ul-Jodi  aud  by  tlie  Armeni- 
ans Massis  Sinsar,  or  Itouufain  of  the  Ark. 
But  all  uuite  iu  reveriug  it  as  the  havea  of 
tlie  great  ship  which  preserved  the  Bskthor 
of  mankind  from  th£  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Beroaiu  and  Alexander  both  declare  that  in 
their  tiuio  it  was  reported  that  some  planks 
of  the  ai'k  romaiued  oa  this  hill,  at  the  date 
of  tiie  accessiou  of   the  Abbasside  ealipha 
A.  D.  749.— Poi*j;  'ji  TraveU,  Vol.  I.,  p.  183, 
General  MoiUGiili'n  Rq)orL    See  Iran. 

MOUNT  ARaiXiLOS.  Kigyal,  Tibetan, 
muuutaia  king — is  the  origin  of  Plotarch'a 
Mount  Argillos  (De  Fluviia),  tboaaawof  tha 
mouutaUi  uu  which  Baccbg^^t}^.  Siga, 
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Tibetan,  a  mountain,  is  the  same  term  m 
mount  Bighi,  in  Switzerland.  Ri^al  is  one 
of  the  toms-Himalayan  raiige.  The  peaks 
of  this  range  are  from  20,78G  to  21,000  feet 
in  heiffht.  Its  general  direction  is  from 
Sontfa  East  to  Nm-th  West,  and  its  extreme 
length  is  upwards  of  350  miles.  It  forma 
the  nataral  boundary  of  Ladak,  Baiti,  and 
Rongdo,  on  tlie  north,  and  Rukchn,  Purik, 
Draa  and  Astor  on  the  sotitb.  It-s  passes  on 
the  eastern  half  of  the  range  arefroml6,495 
to  18,746  feet  in  height,  and  ou  the  western 
half,  from  12,000  to  16,000. 

MOUNT  BATBHAR.— In  the  inscription 
on  the  Jain  temple  here,  the  name  is  sometimes 
written  Baibara,  and  aometimea  Vyavahara. 
General  Ganningh«n  thinks,  it  is  the  VPeb* 
haro  moantain  of  the  Pali  annals,  on  whose 
side  was  situated  the  far-fiuned  Snttapanni 
Gare,  iu  front  of  which  was  held  the 
first  bnddhist  synod,  in  543  B.  0.  This 
care,  still  exists  nnder  the  name  of  Son 
Bhaudar,  or  "  Treasary  of  gold,"  in 
the  southern  fnoe  of  the  mountain  ;  but, 
following  Hwen  Thsang's  description,  it 
should  rather  be  looked  for  in  the  northern 
face.  Batnagiri  is  due  east,  one  mile  diittant 
from  the  SoaBhandar  Cave.  This  situation 
corresponds  exactly  with  Fa-Hian's  position 
of  the  "  Pippal  tree  CaTe,"  in  which  Bud- 
dha after  bis  meals  was  aoooatomed  to  medi- 
tate. It  was  situated  at  5  or  6  li  (about 
one  mile)  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  the  first 
Bynod.  The  hill  of  Batnagiri  is  therefore 
idenluoal  with  the  Pandao  mountain  of  the 
Pali  annals,  in  which  Buddha  dwelt,  and 
whioh,  in  the  Lalita-Vistarn,  is  always  styled 
the  '*  king  of  monntaina,"  a  paved  zigzag 
road  now  leads  trom  the  eastern  side  of  old 
Rajagriba  to  a  small  jain  temple  on  the  top 
of  Ratnagiri,  whioh  is  frequently  visited  by 
jains.  He  identifies  it  with  the  Rishigiii  of 
the  Mahabharata.  Tlie  hot  springs  of  Raj- 
agriha  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  Sar- 
suti  rivniotj  one-half  of  thorn  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  mount  Baibhar,  and  the  other  half 
at  the  western  foot  of  mount  '^^pula.  The 
former  are  named  as  follows  : — 1  Garga* 
jumna  ;  2.  Anant  Rikhi ;  3  gapt  Bikhi  ; 
4,  Brakamkund,  5  Kasyapa  Rikhi,  6,  Byas- 
kund  I  and  7,  Marksnd-kund.  The  hottest 
of  these  are  the  springs  of  the  Sapt  Rikhi. 
The  hot  springs  of  monnt  Vipula  are  named 
as  follows  Sita-kund  ;  2  Saraj-kund  ; 
3.  Ganes-kand,  4.  Ohandrama^kuud ;  5. 
Ram-kand,  and  6,  Srioggi  Rikhi-kund.  The 
last  spring  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
zuahomedauB,  by  whom  it  is  called  Makhdum- 
kmd,  after  a  celobrated  saint  named  Chiliah 
Shall,  whose  tdmh  is  dose  to  the  spring.  It 
uaaid  that  CUlIa  was  origimOly  called 
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Ohilwa,  and  that  he  was  an.  Ahir.  He  must 
therefore  have  been  a  ooavertod  faindiL 
To  the  nortii  east  of  the  old  towiii  at  a  d»- 
tance  of  15  li,  or  2|  mUes,  Uwteu  Tbsaag 
places  the  oelrinrated  hill  of  GMdhra-katv, 
or  the  "  Vulture's  Peak."  According  to  Fa- 
Hian,  it  was  15  li,  or  2^  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  new  town.  Authorities,  tbareforp, 
agree  in  fixing  the  Vulture's  Peak  on  the 
lofty  hill  now  oalled  Saila-giri,  or  the 
"  SLocky  mountain but  (General  Cunning- 
ham oonid  not  hear  of  the  existence  of  any 
cave  in  this  hill. — Ounm»gham. 

MOUNT  GABMHL,  asmallnnge  of  hilli 
exteods  six  or  eight  miles  inland,  in  a  S.  £. 
direction  from  ihe  bay  of  Acre.MoiiatGbraiel 
is  a  termination  of  the  ohaiaof  hilboommene- 
ing  at  the  plain  of  Ssdm^on  to  the  sontb- 
east,  the  extent  oi  whioh  is  aboat  eight 
miles.  The  Valley  of  Martyrs  and  the  gar- 
den  of  Klias  are  near.  The  Valley  of  Mar- 
tyrs is  a  very  narrow  dell  open  to  the  ae*. 
Carmel  has  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  nine  opon 
it  bat  13  thickly  staddod  with  sbmbs.  The 
convent  of  St.  Bertotdo  stood  near  the  hoaA 
of  the  valley.  The  holy  fonntain  of  Elijah  h 
close.  The  cistern  seems  to  have  been  bewn 
in  the  rook,  and  is  aboat  six  feet  de^  full 
of  clear  delicious  w&ber. —Shitmer's  Overiauil 
Joariioy,  yol;  L,  p.  101,  BoMmou**  TraveU 
Palestine  and  Syria  Vol.  1^  p.  169. 

MOUNT  DlfiLI,  a  hill  on  the  Malabar 
Ooaat,  6  miles  from  the  Balliapatam  riTer,  a 
oonspionoiu  headland,  visible  24  to  27  miles 
at  sea.  The  small  fort  on  its  outer  extre»A 
headland  is  iu  lat.  2  <^  2'  N.  long.  76  ^ 
IV  E. 

MOUNT  EVEREST.  A  monntain  np- 
wards  of  29,000  feet  in  height,  lies  to  the 
west  of  Kinchinjinga,  and  is  the  highcet 
monntain  of  the  world  at  present  known. 
Accordiug  to  the  brothers  Sohlagenfcweit, 
the  Nepnnlese  call  it  Gaarisankar,  fane 
the  Tibetans  to  tiie  north  call  it  Chingo* 
panmari. 

MOUNT  FORMOSA,  in  lat.  1  49"  N. 
long.  102  °  55*  B.  40  miles  east  from  Malao- 
ca,  is  the  highest  summit  of  a  group  of  an. 
dulating  moantains  near  the  sea. 

MOUNTAIN  GOVERDHAN,  the  hin- 
doo  PHruassus  is  famed  in  the  legends 
relating  to  the  bindoo  god  Krishna.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  the  legends  relate,  that 
ho  npHfted  on  the  tip  of  hia  little  fiugOT,  the 
moont^ain  Goverd'han,  to  shelter  the  Oopa 
and  Gopi  from  the  wrath  of  Indra,  the  Ja- 
piter  Fluvius  of  the  hindoo  Pantheon,  who, 
eni>aged  with  jealousy  at  the  dimiinita<»  ol 
his  votarira  and  sacrifices,  coroeqnent  on  the 
adoration  of  Krishna,  attempted  to  destroy 
them  by  a  P»rtig|  Jefg^(^^y  >a  re- 


UOUNT  EAILAS. 

preaenfed  in  the  Hfttsyft  Pnrana,  wbenoe  Sir 
W.  Jones  has  ttras  poeticidly  inlavdnoed  it 
in  bia  hymn  to  ludm.    Tha  faard 

 "  smil'd,  and  warbling  In  a  Bofter  mode. 

Sang  tlM  red  lightninz,  hail,  and  fiiielining  rnin, 

0'«T  Gokil  gteen,  and  Tr^ja'i  aym{rii-loT'd  plain, 

By  lodra  borl'd,  whoM  altHra  ne'er  bad  glow'd 

Since  infant  Krishna  rul'd  the  rustic  train 

Now  tlirill'd  with  terror.  Them,  theheaveiJy  child 

Ca)l'd,  and  Tibh  looks  ambrosial  nail'd  i 

Then,  with  one  finger  reorV  the  tmI  Goford'baD, 

BflMSfcli  whow  xodsj  burden. 

On  p#itane  drjr,  maida  and  berdeiMii  trod  i 

The  liord  of  thpnder  felt  a  mightier  god." 

lo  piotarw  of  this  miraole,  Krisbtia  is  al- 
wajs  represented  as  a  mau,  attended  hj  bis 
favorite  mistress  Kadha,  and  somotimes  bj 
a  maltitade  of  ehepherda  and  shepherdesses  ; 
the  former  with  poles,  steadyiag  the  uplifted 
sheltering  mountain,  a  shower  of  rain  and 
fire  felling  vainly  on  its  summit.  The  legend 
Beonw  to  mean  thai  Kri.slinu  had  departed 
from  the  Vedic  worship  of  Iiidra,  from  wliioh 
permwntitmH  arose.  HHiiy  of  the  moantains 
of  Xndin  are  deemed  sacred,  by  the  hiiidoo*, 
jaias  and  baiidhists  and  gi'eut  numbers  of 
pilgrimM  viriiK  tfa«m  anuQully.  John  iv.  and 
'20  sayn,  oar  latlicrs  worshipptid  in  this 
mounrHin,"  and  Hiudoost'bnn  abounds  with 
ninantainooB  places,  wliere  bindous  wor- 
ship. 

AtOUNT  HOR,  hns  tl>e  pravo  of  A«ron. 

MOUNT  iMAUi>.  The  Koh-i-Kaf oriTonut 
Kaf  of  tlie  IV-rsiatis  is  the  fabulnas  mouu* 
tain,  wliich,  autKit'tling  tii  oriental  cOfimog^ra- 
pbers,  sui-rotindt>d  the  wurld;  but,  ^nce  the 
Boience  of  geography  has  ntade  Home  progress) 
in  the  oa^t,  the  name  hius  been  confined  to 
Mount  Imans  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Atlaa 
to  tlio  went.  The  jnuor  geuii,  a  race  inter- 
mediate between  au.i^eltL  and  men,  prodnoett 
of  fire,  are  supposed  to  have  iiihabitod  the 
eiirtl)  for  Rercral  before  the  bii-th  of 

Adam,  and  ti)  have  been  Rovomed  by  kiuga, 
all  uf  whom  were  CJilled  SoleirnHn(Soliiuion). 
They  fell  into  a  general  f-tait*  of  depravity 
ami  were  driven  into  renmte  places  by  Eblia 
(the  fallen  angt^I)  and  such  aa  remained  in 
the  time  of  Kaiumeras,  the  first  of  the  Pes- 
dadian  dynasty  of  Persia,  were  by  him 
driven  to  Mount  K.«£j—Joitm.  lud.  Arch., 
Vol.  V,  No  9,  p.  548. 

MOUNT  KAiLAS.  Here,  according  to 
Hindoo  mythology,  lies  the  city  of  Knvera, 
thu  Indian  Plntns.  Karacbil,  b  fwrrnptioii 
of  the  Saaskrit  Kurerapohal,  is  a  name  of 
Mouat  Kailas.  This  moaatain  in  the  lujtho- 
Kfgy  of  the  hiudoos  is  regarded  as  the 
}iabit»ition  of  the  god  Siva,  the  01ympu.s  of 
Siva  aud  the  Celestials.  It  is  the  Kailas 
range  or  Qangri  range  of  mouotaina  in  the 
N.  W.  Utraaluya,  which  extendb  iu  one 


MODNT  MAHABOT. 

nnbrokon  chain  from  the  source  <^  the 
Iiidufl  to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok  and 
forms  tlie  natural  bnntidary  between  Ladwk 
Balti  and  Runi^do,  on  the  South,  and  But.*- 
hog  Nabra,  Shigar  and  Hunznngar  on  the 
North.  Tlie  TilHitans  look  upon  tlie  Ti-ne 
or  the  Kaila«<  peak  as  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  The  Kiulas  range  has  six 
passes  at  heights  from  15,000  tu  18,105  feet. 
Kail'iB  means  crvBtalKne  or  icy,  and  is 
possibly  the  soaroe  of  the  Latin,  7i-ench, 
German,  and  Danish  wonls  for  ioe  and  glasii; 
glesam,  glace,  gler,  glas,  glass ;  and  ia  itself 
a  compound  t«rm  derived  from  ke  water, 
and  lax  ro  nliine. 

MOUNT  LEIJANON.  A  mnuntain  in 
Palestine  occupied  by  the  Druse  race.  The 
Drnseri  are  not  cunfinud  tu  Monnt  Lebiinon  ; 
bnt  are  likowiHc  spread  over  the  Ha<mran, 
a  conntry  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Damas- 
cus. Zahle,  seven  hoars  from  Bnlbec,  be< 
longs  to  iiie  teiritory  of  the  Druses.  Half 
an  hour  from  Zalile,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
village  of  Kci-ok,  is  a  tumb  shown  as  that  of 
Noah.  iviSa,  or  YaHa,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  the  representative  of  the  ancienfc 
Joppa,  so  ofien  alladed  to  in  holy  writ.  The 
timber  hewn  on  Mount  Letmnon  for  Solo» 
mon's  temple  was  floated  tu  this  port  (2 
Chron,  ti.  16).  Here  the  prophet  Jonah 
embarked  £br  Tarshish.  (Jon.  i.  8).  Herd 
also  Peter  raised  Tahitha  from  the  dead 
(AofcH  ix.  42),  and  Simon  the  tanner  resided, 
in  thiH  harboar,  Jcdas  Macchabeeas  burnt 
tho  Syrian  fleet.  In  modern  timps,  it  has 
acquired  a  paiiif'nl  celebrity  from  the  two- 
fold acts  of  iuhumanity  with  whidi  the  niB> 
mory  of  JSonaparte  stands  charged,  though 
attempts  havo  been  made  to  attoiaata  thoir 
euorniity.  Tha  hoii|tita1  where  he  isaooasod 
of  having  poi8<mod  his  siek  soldiers,  to 
prevent  their  fall  into  the  hands  of  tin 
Turk^  is  now  the- Armenian  convent.  The 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  his  prisoners  is  on 
the  beach,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  The  tract  of  ounntrjr  lying  between  JafiTa 
andGazji  westward  of  the  Tnonntoiiis  of  Jadea, 
aud  distingnished  as  the  plain  of  tlie  Hedi- 
teiTimean  Sea,  was  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Philititiiief,  and  included  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
This  dibtrint  Htill  bears  the  name  of  Palestine 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  Pulestine  Pro- 
per. Following  the  line  of  ooasi  fef  the  soa^b, 
in  the  interval  betwew  JaSli  and  El-Arish, 
the  natural  frontier  of  Palfstine  is  on  this 
side.— 22c&tn«ot»'ii  TraveUyPtde^iae  OMd  Syria, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  '20.    See  Lebanon. 

MOUNT  MAHABUNor  the  Black  moun- 
tain, is  supposed  by  some  to  lio  the  Aornos 
of  the  Greeks.   lb  is  a^inoiiniuLu  iu  tho 
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MOCNT  MKRU. 

PiNPanjal  or  Hid  Himalaya  ant)  is  forty 
miles  up  the  ludva  £rom  AtUwk.  It 
is  at.  It-nsb  fifty  miles  iu  oircaib  aiid  from 
?,000  to  10,0UO  feet  hij^h.  Aonuis  wiui 
fabled  in  the  Gmek  c»mp  to  hnve  felirioe 
dufied  Heiudeti  biuiwilf.  See  Mahaban 
KhylMir. 

MOUNT  MEBU.  A  sacred  moantiiiti  in 
biudoo   legoude.     The  geography  of  tb« 


MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

revolting  evidenae  ftill  extant  of  the  anciTi- 
hzQd  habits  of  tlie  Siugbaletie.    Espticially  iu 
oHses  of  sickuesA  and  danger,  the  a&iuitanca 
uf  the  dovil-daucer  ie  impHcitl/  retied  un  : 
an  altaf,  deooiiued  with  garlaiida,  ia  erected 
'  within  flight  of  tho  patient,  aud  on  thbt  ftu 
j  HiiiiMHt,  fifqnently  a  cock,  ts  to  be  SHci-ifieed 
,  for  hiM  recovery.    Aiuitln-r  kind  of  dem<»n- 
woi*ship  iu  Ceylou  is  a  debiised  form  uf  hin- 


Vcdiu   bymiis    uoufirinB    the  tlieory  tlmf  ;  daiatii,  where  the  priest  or  Kapaa  is  the  pvr- 


the  Ai-iitn  race  migrated  froin  Central 
Asia  about  eeveuteeii  centuries  before 
Christ,  entered  India  by  the  North  West, 
dtvulb  during  the  earh'eKt  Yedic  portion 
in  the  Punjab,  and  migmteii  or  fonght 
tiieir  way  into  Cejitral  India  daring  tlie 
fire  centuries  tliat  i^uoceeded.  From  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Sarsooty-  and  other 
rivers,  we  learn  Uiat  the  Puiyab  became  the  ■  "'.'  •'^ 

locaUty  of  the  Vodic  Ariana.  The  Miusa.  i«st.— 
gefcra  occupied  precisely  tluit  position  to 
which  the  legends  of  Monnt  Alera  and  its 
rivers  (amongst  the  rivers  the  Juxartcs  und 
the  Oxus  may  be  clearly  ti-aued)  point  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Ariau  race,  and  tlie  early  men~ 


former. — Tuimeitt's   CiirUtiamtg   m  Cei/lon, 
p.  2:|i.    WfifiifUr's  Hisfnnj  of  h^dia^  Vol.  i., 
p.  30.    See  Aryan,  Hindoo,  Morn. 
MOUNT  MYBN-MO.    See  Hyon-mo. 

MOUNT  NEBO,  from  the  top  of  this 
on  tlicir  reluru  from  Kg;  p'-,  tlie  LsratOites 
first  bt-held  the  "  laud  of  promise,"  and 
tiiei-e,  their  ilioMtrious  chief  breathed  hi^ 
son's  TraveUt  Falestiiie  atul 
Si/iia,  Vol.1.  17  6± 

MOUNT  of  OLIVES,  a  hill  on  tlie  oust 
of  Jo'usalem,  itd  h)tebe«b  summit  is  2,400  foefi 
above  the  level  of  the  uea. 

MOUNT  OlIOL),    the  bnriid  place  of 


tiou  of  the  Sttcaa  (Sukya)  and  Bactrian.s  ;  Aarun,  is  shown  over  the  sunuaic  of  Moau^ 
(Yavana)  as  the  principle  foreign  nations,    Hor.    Sen  Aai-on. 


MOUNT  OPHIR,  iu  Ut.  0'  5'  N.  long. 
100^  Q'  E.  on  the  west  cotut  of  Sumatrn,  -i 
mile:^  inland,  appears  by  itself  like  an  obtuM 
uoue,  sepiLrat-etl  h-om  tlie  chiiin  of  otlier  tnoau- 
tains  and  may  bo  seen  from  a  disfance  of  110 
mil«a  iu  olear  weat.her.  See  Malacca  Furt. 
MOUNT     PARNASSUS.    See  Ophir, 


ooii firms  the  snppottitiun  thnt  tliH  Ariaii  raue  '< 
travelled  southwiu-dH  from  tlie  high  lands  of 
Geutiul  Asia,  beroL*u  entering  tlie  Punjab.  ; 
Arysjis  in  the  Vetlic  Hge  were  heivlsmen  and  j 
agricalturifts  and  were  dwelling  in  the  Pnn-  \ 
jab.  When  they  had  sealed  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  they  had  | 
bouomubralioiiuistrtaiid  ooni{atroi*8,  foauding  Serpent, 
kingdoms  at  Delhi,  Oadh,  Tirho€>ts  Bahar ,  MOUNT  SINAI.  A  monatain  of  An- 
or  Bharata,  Kosala,  Mitliiii  and  MHgadha,  |  bia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
famous  in  Indian  srory.  In  Gt^yloii  is  a  I  Suez  150  luiloa  south  of  Sues,  £uiiet1  in  Uie 
class  of  demigods,  who,  nnder  the  name  nf  ]  history  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation  aa  the  di»- 
Takshyo  are  anppnsod  to  inhabit  the  !  trict,  whence  laws  for  tlieir  gnidaitoe  was 
waters,  and  dwell  on  the  Hides  of  Mount  ■  otimmunicHted  to  Moses,  their  leader.  It  is 
Meru,  and  who  are  diiitiugnislied  not  only  r  nni  roauded  by  desert,  wliich  the  waiidttf-tiig 
fur  gentleness  and  buuevolenue,  but  even  ,  bedoniiis  occupy.  Af  the  footof  the  momitaiu 


by  a  veneration  fur  Buddha,  who,  in 
one  of  hid  earlier  tranttmigrationft,  was  him- 
self bom  nndcr  the  form  of  a  Tukshvo.  The 
malignant  spiricH  of  Ceylon  arc  the  Ynkka, 
who  are  the  authors  of  indefiiute  evil,  and 
the  Singhalese  huve  a  demon  or  Sanne  tor 
each  form  of  disease,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
its  dicect  agout  and  infliotor,  aud  who  is  ac> 
eordiugly  invoked  for  ita  removal ;  and 
obhei-ft,  who  delight  in  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind,  are  to  be  pmpitiated  before  the  arrival 
of  any  event  over  which  tlieir  perniciuns  in- 
fluence might  otherwise  prevail.  Hence,  on 
every  domestic  occurrence,  att  well  as  every 
domestic  calamity,  the  services  of  the  Kaita- 
din  or  devit-priesta  are  to  bo  soaght,  and 
their  oeremonios  ptirfoi'med,  gonoratly  with 
ubservauues  so  biU'bai'uuu  ua  tu  bu  thu  must 
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is  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catliertue, 
founded  in  1331  by  William  Bowldcsdl, 
the  monks  of  which  are  kept  almost  pri- 
soners by  the  bedouins.  The  Arab:*  r^i 
Senai,  Jabl-ul-Tnr.  A  store,  called  tafal  hy 
the  Arabs,  is  fuand  near  Mount  Sinai  ;  it  is 
brittle,  with  the  appeariince  of  pipe-cby. 
aud  it  serves  the  poor  instead  of  soap,  it  is 
also  useful  iu  taking  stains  out  of  cloUi,  a:id 
iu  rcfreshin'^  the  skins  of  asses,  beia^  rub- 
bed over  tliem  for  tliis  purpose  iu  snmmi^ 
nme.-'BiirkiuM-dt'g  TraeeU  iu  Syriu,  pp. 

MOUNT  TABOR,  lies  to  the  east  i»f 
Nazareth.— Travels  Fulesiine  and 
Stjr'ui,  Vol,  I.  p.  211. 

MOUNTAIN  ASll.  Taug-U.  Ciunew, 
Gr«witt  eUuslica.  C c^c^ci\(^ 
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Mash,         pR«s.  Sans. 
Raton,  Sp. 
Biclian ;   Fare ;  Findik- 
Siuhaui,  Tuak. 


MOW  CHOK. 

MOUNT  ZAGBOS,  or  the  '  Iiofc  conn, 
try ;'  is  the  name  ^Ten  to  that  traot  of 
oonntrj  which  lies  between  the  Tigi'is  and 
Mount  Zagrtx.  Bieh't  resideTwe  in  Koordis- 
ian.  VoL  I.  p.  48.    See  Lnristui. 

MOUNT  VAIKANT'HA.  the  paradise  of 
Vishnn. 

MOUSE. 
Bonris,  Fr. 
Hana,  Qss. 
Tupo;  Sorcio,  It. 
Chubo,  Hind. 
Mas,  Grsek,  IiATiir. 
See  Mna.  Mammalia. 

MOUSSAOHB.    The  meal  of  Cassava 
manioc  or  Janipha  manihot. 

MOUSSALINA,  It.  Muslin. 

MOUSSE  DB  CKYLON,  Fr.  GracniaHa 
lichenoides,   Qrpville.    Gfrylon  Moss. 

MOUSTAOHB.  In  British  India,  amongst 
hindoos  and  mahomedans,  passing  the  hand* 
over  the  monatache,  is  a  signal  both  of  defi- 
ance and  self-gratolation. — Tod*8  Kajastlian, 
Vol.  I.  p.  363. 

MOUSUL,  the  name  of  a  cify  on  the 
-western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  six  caravan, 
or  four  horseman's,  honrs  from  Nimrud 
■vrhich  Bich  supposes  is  the  Larissa  of  Xeno- 
pfaon.  The  large  village  of  Nimrad  is  some- 
times csjlled  Derawei8h.~Kie&'«  residence  m 
Koordist&n,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  129,  130. 

MOUREE,  Bekq.    Anise  or  sweet  fennel. 
Fceuicutnm  panmori. 

MOURUNG-ELACHI.    Beng.  Mornng 
cardamom :    Amomnm  aromaticnm. 

MOWAMERIA.    See  Siiigpo. 

MOWA  OIL.    Oil  of  Bsssia  latifolia  pro- 
perlv  Mahwa. 

l^OWAZTN,  or  Mnzzan  amongst  mahome- 
dans  a  public  crier  to  summon  to  prayers. 

MOW  CHOK.  Chin.  A  species  of 
bamboo.  The  most  beautiful  bamboo  in  the 
world,  says  Fortune,  and  grows  aboutin  wild 
profusion.  In  the  central  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  China  it  is  largely  cnltivated,  par- 
ticularly on  tlio  sides  of  mountains  where  the 
soil  is  rich,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  temples 
and  other  monastic  buildings.  Its  stems  are 
straight,  smooth,  and  clean,  the  joints  are 
Fmall,  it  gtowB  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet.  Twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the 
lower  part  of  its  stem  are  generally  free  from 
branches.  These  are  produced  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tree,  and  then  they  are  so  light 
and  featheiy  that  they  do  not  affect  the  clean- 
up of  13ae  main  stem.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  highly  picuresqne  efiectit produces 
npoa  the  landscape,  it  is  of  great  value  in  ihe 
arts,  owing  to  the  smoothness  and  fineness 
of  its  structore.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of 
sievM  f<a-  the  manipulation  of  tea,  rolling  ta- 
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MOWE. 

blea  for  the  same  purpose,  baskets  of  all 
kinds,  oinamentitl  inland  works,  and  for 
hundreds  of  other  pnrposee,  for  which 
the  bamboo  found  in  India  is  vholly  unsuita- 
ble.   Like  all  other  species  of  the  same  tribe, 

Vn^^l*  ^    »   *I 


it  gTo^vs  with  great  rhpidity  and  perfects  its 
growth  in  a  few  months.  To  use  a  common 
expression,  "one  could  almost  see  it  grow- 
ing." Fortune  was  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
the  daily  growth  in  the  Chinese  woods,  and 
found  that  a  healthy  phmt  generally  grows 
about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the 
twfiuty-fonr  hours,  and  Uie  greatest  rate  of 
growth  was  during  the  night.  The  young 
shoots  just  as  they  peep  out  of  the  ground 
are  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  are  iaken  to 
[  the  markets  in  large  quantities.  He  was  in  the 
!  habit  of  using  them  as  a  vegetable  every  day 
'  during  the  season,  asd  latterly  was  as  fond 
of  them  as  the  Chinese  are  themsDlves.  Some- 
times he  had  them  split  up,  btiiled,  and  dished 
by  themselves,  at  othei  tamen  they  were  used 
;  in  sonp,  like  cabbage ;  and  they  formed  one  of . 
!  the  ingredients  of  an  excellent  omelette. 
I  About  Hong-Kong  andCanton,  several  kinds 
I  of  the  bamboo  ara  Tei^  common.  There 
is  a  yellow  vaiiety  wjth  beaidifnl  green 
I  stripes,  painted  on  its  stems,  as  if  done 
by  the  tumd  of  a  most  deKcato  artist 
Bui  like  the  Indiaii  varieties,  th^  grow 
in  dense  bushes,  their  stems  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  straightness,  and  the 
large  joints  and  branches  which  are  pro- 
duced on  all  parts  of  the  stem,  give  it 
a  rough  surface,  and  consequently  render 
it  unsuitable  for  fine  work.  These  tro- 
pical, jungly- looking  bamboos  disappear 
in  the  more  northern  latitudes  and 
in  their  places  we  have  the  mowchok,  the 
long^sin-chok,  the  faoo-ohok  and  one  or 
two  others,  all  with  clean  straua  and  fea- 
ther-branches, suited  for  the  most  delicate 
kinds  of  wcnrk,  and  all  "good  for  fbod." 
These  bamboos  are  well  wor&  the  attention 
of  people  who  inhabit  temperate  dimates, 
such  as  the  sonth  of  I>>ance,  ItaJy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  sonth  of  Europe.  No 
doubt  they  would  be  well  worth  introduction 
to  some  parts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  southern  portions  of  the  United 
States  of  America. In  the  province  of  Che- 
Idang  the  maximum  summer  heat  is  from 
90"  to  100*  in  the  shade,  but  it  isonly  for  a 
few  days  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
so  high ;  in  winter  the  thermometer  (Fahr.) 
is  nvoly  bo  low  as  20,  They  invariably 
grow  in  a  rich  yellow  loam  on  uie  slopes  of 
the  hills, — Fortune's  Residence  in  Okinat  p., 
189.  Wanderings  in  Ohvna, 
MOWE.   See  Marble. 
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MOWLA  ALI,  a  jmme  of  AH. 

MOWLOOD,  Ak.  Foeirj  chaontetl  before 
ihe  bier  of  a  decoased  pcsrami  wlien  cui't-ied 
ont. 

MOU-TAX  Chjk. 

lIfta.tBii,  Cms.  t  PceoniB  moo  tan, 

Tree  pcBony,  | 

The  mowtan  or  ti'ee  poeony,  is  abund-  ornamentAl  work,  particalat-Iy 
ant  in  Cliina,  fraite  large,  and   variejratetJ }  ingR  — Wafer/itoii,  Ftmll  ner. 
flowers,  it  beai-B  the  name  of  hwawaufj,  or       ilOZAMBIQUE.    The  Indo-AfriciinsBi, 
king  of  flowers  to  indioafe  the  estimation  iu  ;  is   ihut,    portion     of   tlie  Indian 
which  it  is  held.    The  skill  of  tlio  Ciiinese  !  Hxtemling  from  its  N.  W.  bonudarj  to  tbs 
gfirdoners  has  made  many  rarierien,  hut  the  Moztvrnhiqno  Cliannel  anrl  including  the  Pit- 
diflioulty  of  perpetuating  them  may  he  one  sian  Galf,  Ai-aMan  Sua  and  Red  Sea.    It  Ii 


T lie  Oak  buigalow  of  tliia  place  iaSK 
ft.  abore  the  sea.'—  Bob.  8c?U. 

MOZAIC  GOLD  or  Bronae  Powder  ki 
bi^nlphoi-eb  of  tin,  formed  by  Iieacii^  ttg 
peroxiile  witk  its  weight  in  salphnr.  Itk 
produced  in  Bmall,  Bofl,  sfaintnfp  SAkeStfiTi 
;  golden  yellow  colour.    It  is  ranch  luadfop 

paper  kui» 


reason  for  their  liigh  price.  Tree  pceoiiiRs 
ai%  brought  aoath-wards  in  Inrp^e  qimiitities 
every  year,  about  the  mouth  of  January,  from 
the  nortberu  provinces.  They  flower  soop 
af  f«rthey  arrive,  and  are  rapidly  bought  ap  by 
the  Chinese  to  oroRmeiit  their  bomnin,  after 
wbidi  they  are  thrown  afray,  as  they  do  not 
thrive  well  so  far  south  as  Canton,  or  Macao, 
and  will  not  flower  a  seoimd  season.  They  are 
sold  aooording  to  the  number  of  flower- buds 
tbey  may  have  upon  them,  m-iny  of  them 
fetching  rather  high  prices.  Several  very 
valuable  varieties  of  the  Moutan,  or  tree 
pcBOuy,  are  to  be  fooiid  in  gjirdona 
near  Siiaughae.  Thoi(evaripiie.s  of  this  flower, 
vrhiofa  are  yearly  brought  from  the  uoHhern 
provinoeu  to  CH-nton,  and  which  are  now 
oommon  iu  lilnrope,  have  blossoms,  which 
are  either  rose-colored  or  whito:  bat  in 
some  parts  of  China  purple,  bine,  and 
yellow  varieties  are  prodnoed,  aUhoogh 
l^ese  were  never  bioi^t  to  Canton  for  Kaie. 
Amongst  them  from  Soocboio  fif^y  miles 
from  Shanghae  there  are  lilaoa  and  put^ 
plee;  some  nearly  blaok ;  and  one  which 
the  Cltiiiese  called  *'  the  yellow"  \vhicli, 
however,  was  only  white  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  yellow  near  the  centre  of  the  petals. 
— Williams'  Mvldle  Kingdom,  p.  2^5.  tor- 
tune's  Wanderings,  p.  135-J64. 

MOW-TU  and  Tnu-tang  are  trilws  wliom 
the  Heuroa  populations  describe  as  living 
beyond  their  Ixmndary. 

MOWZfiBAN.  An.  Koxiona  things, 
vices. 

MOVI  CHBTTTJ,  or  Moyi^ohetta.  Tit. 
Eugenia  altemifuUa,  JS.  very  common  on 
tbe  Nagari  bills. 

MOHA  JAPANIOA  kingwort  of  Glri-ja. 

MOYI  OHBTTU.  'I'st.  Eugenia  alterui- 
folia.— Boeft  PV.  IM.  W.  Ic. 

MOT.    See  Cochio-China,  India. 

MOYSOL.  See  Uyule,  Negro  Baoea, 
Papuans. 

MOZAFRRNAGAR.  29  =>  28';  77° 
43*,  iu  Hindostan,  situated  ia  tiie  Doob  be- 
tween the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges. 


had  mnch  influence  on  tbe  ethuulo^ry  of  Hiu- 
tet-n  Africa.  The  corresponding  eastern  por- 
tion of  t  he  Indian  Ocean  may  be  termed  dw 
Indo- Australian  Sea.  Important  ethnic  cob> 
Kidemtiuiis — relating  to  tbe  oceanic  wiaA 
toake  it  necesaary  to  dibtingniaU  theso  tn 
rei!;ions  from  tbe  middle  one ;  tiiis  with  ^ 
districts  of  the  Indus  basin,  tbe  nar^nii 
diHfrict  of  Bolachistan,  the  great  longiioli. 
nnl  one  fornied  by  thu  PiM-siaii  Golf  and  the 
lia^iu  of  theKiiphrato^,  the  soutlieni  Arabix^ 
(liarrict,  that  ol~  the  Rt^l  Sea,  and  tbe  muT^,' 
nal  or  Ti-ans-Nilotio  one  ofB.  Afritsi,  fona 
tho  next  region.  Of  these  baHina  tiieS» 
phrutos  and  the  Red  Sea  are  of  especi:d  tn*- 
porrnuce,  for  by  tliem  the  ancient  civilizafioe 
of  the  MediteiTauean  and  tbe  Nile  spna 
their  influence  into  the  Tndlau  reginu,  wUh 
the  Euphrates  was  itself  the  seat  of  a  graft 
archaic  development  of  intellect  and  art. 

MOZOMK  AKGAMI,  a  mde  pagan  trU^ 
(in  the  bills  n(  Aaiiani,  on  tbe  eastern  fmniiac 
of  the  Mikir  and  Gachar.  Seelndia; 

MOZDaK  a  pretended  proplietin  the 
of  Kobad  of  Persia,  who  preached  the 
trine  of  a  community  of  women  nnd 
Kions. 

MOZURRIQ.    Hind.    Gilt  or  illaminaU 
ed  pRper  on  which  are  devit».-t  io  gold  {eckT. 
KAL,  Hind.  Lj-cIqui  Kurt>pBBnm. 
MRI,  a  tribe  in  tiie  i^uttern  frontier  4 
Di'itjxh  India  who  dwell  to  the  north  i 
Uanskotta  and  Luckimpoor.     Sec  Ixidia| 
Naga. 

SIRICHCHHAKATT,  or  th^  Toy  Caz^ 
a  SauBOriit  poem  bj  Kalidasa. 

MBIDU   UAliUV.UIU.    S&XK.  <Ki 
gaoDm  volgar^  £.  The  words  mesn 
marjoram." 

M'RIGA.    S/NSG.    Autilope  cem 
Pall(U. 

MRIGU,  See  Siva. 

MRIGANKA,  Saks,  from  mriga,*  dei%, 

and  anka,  a  mark. 

MRIGUENA.  or  the  Fawn-Eyed, »  Go>. 
rani  princess,  who  was  married  to  Mho  Stagli 
the  great  Tomara  mjah>  ofGwalior  in  ifa« 
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JIUAH-PAIiA. 

be^nnin^  of  the  16th  centnrj.  The  nijah 
wM  fond  of  mnitio,  wpeoially  of  the  Rankirna 
or  mixed  modefl,  of  which  MrignenA  wan 
a  ^rraai  sfenins.  Foar  specimens  of  her  com- 
position are  yet  extant^  and  called  after  her 
name,  Qajari,  Bahol  Gajari,  Mai  Gnjari  and 
Mangal  Giijafi.  It  was  supported  that  the 
hinda  mnsician  Tan  Sen  attracted  by  her 
Bongn  went  to  Gwalior  whore  he  is  buried. 

MRITA-SANJIVINI.  Tol.  Sans,  san- 
jiTini  meann  to  restore  to  life. 

MRITTOO.    Sans,    from  mri,  death. 
MRITTOONJANA.  Saks,  fromrorytyoo, 
death,  and  jee  to  overcome. 

HBU  CH*  Tang:  Mrn,  a  tribe  on  the  Kola- 
dyn  riTer  and  supposed  by  Dr.  iMthnm  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Mrnog  who  allej^e  their 
origin  to  be  from  Tipperah.  The  number  of 
the  Urn  in  Aracan  is  about  2,800.  At  one 
timeaUni  chief  was  chosen  king  of  Ara- 
c»n,  and  the  coantry  was  Mm  when  the  Rnk- 
heng  oonqneror  invaded  the  country.  The 
word  Mra  is  supposed  also  to  be  the  same 
an  Miri.  The  Mm  tribe  in  Aracan*  occnpy 
:  the  hills  between  Aracan  and  Chittagong : 
^^faey  seera  of  the  same  lineage  as  the 
ylfyamma.  The  fornaer  dwelt  on  the  Koladan 
l.ltrer  and  its  feeders;  but  having  been  driven 
^bjbby  the  Kami  now  occupy  hills  on  the 
b«  *Jer  between  Aracan  and  Chittngong  at 
ibv  source  of  the  Moree  river  which  diaembo- 
Ifoea  in  lat.  21  «  40'  N.  South  of  Koota- 
faoodea  islnnd.— Dr.  £at&am'<  Ethnology. 
^  MRUNG  of  Aracaa  dwell  with  the  Doiog- 
Kak  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mayn  and  also, 
ifc  is  saidf  amongst  the  hills  on  the  eastern 
border  oSthe  Gnittagoag  district.  Tbey  say 
they  are  the  descendants  of  captives  carried 
away  from  Tipperah  by  the  kings  of  Araoan. 
Their  vocabulary  has  afl&nities  with  the  Garo 
and  Bodo.  This  is  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  history  of  Aracan  which  relates  to  the 
conquest  of  the  portion  of  eastern  Bengal 
by  the  Rakhoing.  According  to  Captain 
Phayre,  Dacca  is  the  northern  limit  of  their 
possessions,  but  a  deportation  of  Garos  and 
Bodos,  or  of  a  mixed  tribe  on  the  conBnes  of 
Uie  pore  Garos,  shews  that  their  conquests 
extended  much  farther  in  that  direction. 
They  are  said  to  he  the  desoendanrs  of  a  race, 
whom,  sererai  generations  back,  Aracan 
kings  earned  away  from  Tipperah ;  hut  also 
a  colony  imported  from  the  Bodo  country  by 
the  kings  of  Aracan,  at  the  period  when 
th^  conquests  extended  far  up  eastern 
Bengal. 

MU,  in  the  weights  of  Barmah,  is  the  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  kyat  or  tikal. 
MUA,  Bbnq.    Bassia  longifolta. 
MUA-BAJ)AL.   Gdz.  Hind.  Sponge. 
UUAH-PALA.   Mal.  Nutmegs. 


MU-BARKHA. 

MO-ALU.  Bbno.  and  Hihd.  Dimcoma 
acnieato,  Zrtnn. 

MUANO.    fiiTRM.    A  town. 

MUAXG-GAUNG  or  Mung  Khong.  See 
India. 

MUANG-LTJN,  A  small  district  tribnteiy 
to  Siam  near  Avnthia. 

MUAN-THAI  The  kingdom  of  Siam  in 
Thonberg'fl  time,  was  by  the  Natives  called 
Moan- Thai,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Land 
Thai.  In  their  books  it  is  found  with  this 
epithet,  Krom  Thep  Pramma  haa  Ikoou, 
(Circniins  visitation  is  Deorum)  the  Gircnik 
of  the  visitations  of  the  f^ods.  The  Malayans 
and  Pogoans  call  it  Tziam,  from  whenoa 
comes  the  Enropean  name  Siam.  Its  Nor- 
thern Latitude  about'  the  middle  of  it,  or 
where  the  capital  city  is  sitnated,  is  four- 
teen degrees,  eighteen  minutes  and  ito 
lonf^itnde  accordmg  to  the  common  raapa 
138*^,  but  according  to  the  late  observations 
of  the  Jesuits  120  degrees  Eastwu-d  it 
borders  upon  the  kingdomn  Ton-kin,  Coohin- 
China  and  Cambodia ;  on  the  south  it  is 
limited  by  the  sea,  and  the  conntries  of 
Malacca,  of  which  the  king  of  Siam  pos- 
sesses Ltgor,  Tanasseri,  and  some  other 
smnll  provinces.  On  the  west  was  the  king, 
dom  of  Pegu,  and  on  the  north  that  of  Laos. 
Confiidering  if-s  extent  it  is  but  indifferently 
peopled  being  left  inhabited  only  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers. — Tkun.  Hisloty  of  Japcmt 
Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

MUAB.    See  Jaknn. 

MUAZZAN  the  servant  of  the  mahome* 
dan  mosqne  who  calls  the  Azau  or  summons 
to  prayers.   The  words  of  his  summons  aro 

i.  AllahaAkbar,  AUaho-Akbwl  Godia 
Great !  God  is  great. 

ii.  Aflhadnan  la  ilaha  il  allaho;  Asha- 
dnan,  la.illaha  il'Ullaho ;  I  bear  witness  there 
is  no  deity  but  God,  I  bear  witness  there 
is  no  deity  bat  God. 

iii.  O  ashadnanna  Mahomed  nr  Raanl 
nllahe  O  ashadnanna  Mahomed  nr  Basul 
allahe  and  I  bear  witness  that  Mahomed  ia 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  I  bear  witness  that 
Mahomed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 

XT.    Hy-nl-ns-salwat;  Hy-nl- as-Fat wat. 
T.   Hy-ul-al-fallah;  Hy-nl-al-fallah. 
vi.    Us-sallato-khsir^un-min-nnn-nowm ; 
nB-SHllato-khair-nnrmin-nnn-nowm. 
rii.   Allahn  akbar,  allahn  akbar  I 
▼iii.   Ia  illaha  il  aJlaho. 

MUBAEIZ  the  single  combatant,  the 
champion  of  the  Arabian  classical  and  chi- 
valrous times.— Bttr((m'»  Pilgrimage  to  MeeeOf 
Vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

MU-BABKHA.  Hind.  Firs.  Adtan- 
tnm  capillna  veneris. 
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MUCHOO-KANTA. 

MUBEETAT,  in  tiie  Arab  medicine,  tbe 
AphrndifliacB. 

MUCCA  PIRI— ?    Bryonia  scabrellft. 

MUCH,  or  Sohaga.  Hind.  A  I^ind  of 
harrow ;  witli  feeth. 

MUCHA-KANTA.  Seelndia:  Kattyawar. 

MUCHANG.    Pbrs,  S&nb.   Jews  harp. 

HUGHIPORA.   Sec  Snhoynm. 

MUGHI-RAS.  Hind.  Supposed  to  be 
tbe  gnm  from  several  plantn,  said  to  be  from 
tbe  Salmalift  malabarica,  also  Moringa  ptery- 
goaperma,  also,  a  gall  from  the  Areca 
cateobn.    See  Mnch-r^. 

MUGHEANTA.  Hihd.  Aatragalns  mnl- 
ticeps, 

MUGHOO-KANTA.  The  Jharejah  is  a 
rajput  clan  who  occupy  part*  of  Katch  and 
Kattywar :  the  difievent  tribes  of  tbem  who 
inhabit  Hallaar  and  Af  nchoo  Kanta  are  as 
under  :— 


TJmmar. 

Bharsnee. 

Bbatianoe. 

Am  run.  ■ 

Dil. 

HalTa. 

Ilnpi*. 

Khnmaneo. 

KuA. 

Kaa 

Batach  and  other  oaatea 


Jam-Zadeb,  dMcetiilantB 
of  the  Jam. 

Hut^oI. 

DooDgnranee.  See  Sun- 

geea. 
Kubhnr. 
Uowanoo. 
Weebanoe. 
Lakanee. 
Moranee. 
Kunderya. 

The  Jabrejab  have  been  notorioQH  for  kiUing 
their  iofant  daugbtera.  They  obtain  iu 
marriage  the  daogbters  of  any  of  the 
nnmerons  races  of  Rajputs  and  even  find 
theip  facilities  snch  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  nice  in  selecting  from  the  most 
respectable  families.  They  are  fnmished 
■with  wives  by  the  Jhalla,  Wagela,  Goil, 
OfannsBnmma,  Pormar,  Snmey,  Soda,  Jaitwa 
Wala  and  Wadal  tanbes ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  preferenoe  in  favonrof  the  Jbal- 
Ja.  From  the  Jaitwa,  tbe  Jahrejah  cannot  have 
obtained  any  wives  for  a  long  time ;  as  it  is 
more  than  a  century  since  any  grown-np 
daughters  have  been  seen  among  them.  This 
fact  is  to  be  acconnted  for  only  by  admitting 
that  female  infinnticide  was  prevalent  among 
tbem.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt ;  for,  altliongh  they"  allow  that 
the  practice  is  sinful,  and  do  not  openly 
avow  it,  they,  as  well  as  the  Jahrejah  among 
them  signed  the  instmment  of  abolition ; 
however,  this  outrage  on  human  nafcnre  is  of 
mmparatively  recent  origin,  and  may  with- 
oat  much  hesitation,  be  ascribed  t«  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  Jahrejah,  in  ooncorrencc  with 
base  and  mercenary  motives.  "  The  influence 
of  exampleandcommnnication,"  saysGotonol 
Walker,  and  the  remark  is  of  a  cheering,  as 
well  as  of  a  saddening  nature  "  is  capable  of 
proonring  converts  to  the  most  criminal  and 
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MUCTTNA. 

flagitionn  conraes." — Keporf,  para.  164-169. 
Gormack's  Female  Infajtttcidey  p.  108.  Corret- 
potulence  relative  to  Hindoo  Infanticide,  p.  38. 

MUCHR,  or  Machr,  Hind.  Maakito,  pee- 
nonnced  mat-ahar. 

MUCHRUS,  an  astringent  gnm  zcni 
wbtoh  exudes  from  the  bark  of  tbe  Bombai 
Halabarienm.    See  Mnchi-raa. 

HUGHTT  MABU,  Tam.  Ecythrina  Indioi, 

MUCIBABy  also  Mosabbar,  Ab&b.  Hin. 
Peep.  Aloes. 

MUCIC  ACID.    See  Gnm. 

MUCILAGINOUS  SEEDS,  of  thcBe,  are 
Linseed,  (Ulsee),  Linnm  usitatissimum, 
Qaince,  (Beh  Dana,)  Cydouia  vulgaris, 
Tonkhm,  (Bainngo,)  Dracocepbalam  Roy^ 

leannm. 

IsuFsrhol,  Isnfghola,  Plantago.  Dr.  TaifVir. 

MUCKAY,'  in  laU  3°  26'  N.,  a  am^  place 
in  Sumatra  where  tiie  ooasting  tbMoIs  atip 
at  timea  to  trade. 

MUCKWY.  Arab.  Dde.  Sanaparilh. 
Hemidesmns  Indicns  Bheeda  R.  BrmeA; 
W.  le.  CoHtr. 

MUCUNA,  a  genus  of  pitmts  belongin^b 
the  order  Fabacete.  The  following  apecia 
are  known  in  the  East  Indies. 

atroparparea,  D.  C,  Cooitdlam  ITnifcy, 

vancore. 
bracteata,  D.  C,  Chittagong. 
oapitata,  W.  and  A.,  Coltivated. 
fpgaotea,  D.  C,  Peninsala  of  ladia,  Saaderbna 
fairrata,  W.  and  A.,PeainsaIaof  India,  Sunder- 

bnne. 

imbricata,D.  C,  Sylhet. 
monOBpertna,  D.  C,  all  Britilh  India. 

norea,  Buch.,  Bengal. 
prnritOB,  Hook,,  B.  E.  Asia  ;  Archipelaga 
utilia.  Wall.,  Australia,  MaariUaB. 

The  species  are  <^mbing^  herbs  or  sihntl%j 
with  pinuately- trifoliate  leaves  and  axilfauyj 
racemes,  which  hang  down  whon  bearing, 
froit.  A  prodnct  of  speoica  of  Mucona  u  tkej 
cowage, 


Kaanohlcari,  Ditk. 
Cowage,  Fa. 
Kuhkratze,  Gaa. 
Kiwaoh,  Hind.  Brito. 
Rawe,    *  J  AT. 


Sin.! 


AtmagQpta, 
Koeam  biiU  waa 
PnnOT  kali  Ti 
PilladagalEaile, 

Envga-dola-GDoda, 

CoTBge  ia     probably   a  curruption 
the  Arabic,  Hindnatanee  or  Bengali  nai 
of  one    of  the  plants    that  produce 
it  consists   of  the  hairB  found  upon  ike! 
pods  of  different  species  of  Mncaoa.  j 
are  exceedingly  slender,  brittle,  and 
detached,  and  the  Augments  readily 
into  the  skin  and  produce  an  iutoh 
itching ;  hence  they  are  frequently  em^ 
for  miscbievons  purposes.    Cowitdt  it' 
used  medicinally  as  a  vormifiigi^  bf 
mixed  with  syrup  till  of  tho  consisteBee  < 
honey,  and  given  in  dosc3  of  two  or  t&rflB  <«e* 
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MUCUNA  PRURTTA. 

spoonsfal.  The  species  are  found  in  hedf^eR, 
thickets,  on  the  banks  of  rivera,  and  about 
water-coarsea,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  America  within  the  tropics.  Mncana 
urens  and  H-  prurieaa  nsnally  famish  the 
substance ;  but  that  from  M.  monofioerma, 
called  by  the  Tclioga,  Enoc^  dola  Gandf^ 
or  Elephant's  Scratch-^ort,  is  said  to  exceed 
the  othera  in  the  irritating  burning  property 
ofiiRhaira.  Dr.  Roxburgh  i^fates  that  M. 
pmriens  "was  one  of  the  plants  formeriy  used 
in  India  to  poison  wbIIb  but  it  is  less  hurt- 
fal  than  was  supposed. — Dn.  Rottb*  Fl.  Ind. 
Voigt 

MaCUNA  ATROPUEPURE'UM,  A  a. 

Ou-popogon  almpnrpnroqm,  RoxB. 

Gedo  dalngoodi,        Tel.  |  Telia  kada,  Tel. 

lb  has  large  dark  parpte  flowers. 

MUCUNA  GIGANTEA,  D.  0.,  W.  ^  A, 

Doliohoa  gigftuteum.  Wild. 
Carpopogou  gigontonn^KoXB. 
Stizolobiiun  gigonbeom,  Spkixo. 

EakavalU,         Malbal.  I  Ena^-dula^di  Tel. 

j  Peddu  dulagonili,  „ 

This  climbing  plant  grows  on  the  ooastaof 
Peninsular  India,  it  is  employed  io  medicine. 

MUCUNA  PRURITA,  Hook,  IV.  ^  A. 

Car[>opogon  prnrieiia  RuXB. 
Muciiua  prunons.  Wall  ? 
Dolicbns  proriona,  Roxb  P 


Alkuahi,  Bknq.  KoQch-Jcari, 

Qimh-lay,  Busu.  Guuoli-guji,  „ 

Kliw&j-lee,  ,1  Kawanuli,  „ 

Kaiich  kuri,  DuK-  Copikachu,  Sans. 

Cowage,  Exo.  Atmapapta,  „ 

Indian  oowage,  „  rano-icali,  Tav. 

Kiiracb,  Hind.  Piilia-dugho-kBia,  Tkl. 

Ktti  koraoaj  Ualkai..  Dula-goudi  „ 

Kautiuohn,  Pakj. 

Grows  all  over  Rritish  India  and  in  the 
Molnccas.  It  has  large  purple  f1owei-s.  This 
when  cleared  of  the  small  haira  which  cover 
it  is  eaten  by  the  Natives  like  other  beans. 
Rheede  says  that  on  the  Malabar  Coast  it  is 
Bopposed  to  have  the  e0uot  of  exciting 
▼euury.  The  strigose  hairs  as  well  as  those 
of  Rutfclera  tinctoria,  are  used  in  India  as  an 
autbelmiiibio,  Sir  W.  Hooker  has  distin- 
((uisUed  the  East  India  plant,  M.  prurita 
from  M.  prariens,  which  is  iadigeuons  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poda  when  ripe, 
are  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  covered 
with  innumerable  sharp  piickle-liko  hairs, 
wbicb  penetrate  into  and  iriifcata  the  skin. 
They  dispel  lumbrtci  and  ascarides  by 
sticking  into  their  bodies, when  pressed  ngainst 
the  intestines,  and  thus  irritating  and  dislodg- 
ing thera.  The  pod  being  dipped  into  trea- 
cle or  honey,  hare  the  hairs  scraped  off  until 
tiiey  hare  the  consitsteucy  uf  au  electuary 
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MUDA-MALLAI. 

when  a  table-spoonful  may  be  given  :fo 
ndulte,  and  a  ten-spoonrul  to  children,  fol- 
lowed by  a  purgative  of  castor  oil,  Ac.  A 
cowhafre  ia  very  common  in  the  Karen  jun- 
gles. In  the  Punjab  the  seeds  am  principally 
used  in  special  diseases  and  given  with 
milk.  The  hairs  of  the  pods  are  not  used 
at  anthelmintics  in  India,  as  they  are  in 
England  for  round  worm.  They  have  been 
applied  externally  for  paralysis  and  produce 
much  itching.  The  seed  is  said  to  absorb 
the  poison  of  scorpions  and  to  remain  on  a 
bite  till  all  is  removed. — Boxb.  Ft  Indiea. 
Voifft.  PuwelVn  Hand-hook,  Vol.  I.  p.  341. 
BoyUi.  Sfamn.  O^Shawfhnessy,  Aindie,  p.  244. 

MUOUNA  URENS.    See  Oowhage. 

MUCUNA  VBNENOSA,  is  the  nama 
given  to  the  plant  producing  the  poison 
ordeal  bean  of  Old  Gnlabar.  Mucnna  Bnl- 
fouriana  of  Old  Calabar,  resembles  a  Tran- 
qoehnr  species. 

MUCUNDA.  Daring  the  life  lime  of  the 
emperor  Akbar  many  hindoos  believed  him 
to  have  been  a  hindoo  in  a  former  birth, 
that  ho  enolosed  in  his  body  the  son!  of  a 
devout  brahmin,  who  had  in  a  past  age 
borne  the  name  of  Maonnda,  and  had  lakeu 
a  fancy  to  become  the  emperor  of  India. 
In  nine  months  afler  his  death,  Mnonnda 
was  permitted  to  generate  in  the  womb  of 
sultana  Hamida  Bann,  and  to  take  his  birth 
at  Amercote  in  the  characler  '  of  Akbar. 
Indeed  there  were  some  gronnds  for  the 
hindoos  to  claim  Akbar  as  a  prince  of  their 
race,  that  emperor  had  a  hindoo  wife,  the 
princess  Jodb  Bai,  had  a  hindoo  dftughter- 
in-law,  the  Murwaree  wife  of  Jehaugir, 
had  a  hmdu  general,  the  raja  Man  Sing,  bad 
a  hindu  financier,  the  rajah  Sudor  Mull,had  a 
hindd  fuvourite  the  rajah  Beerbnl.had  a  hiu-^ 
du  songster,  Tansen,  had  mauy  hindoo 
officers  and  hiudou  pandits  always  about 
him,  much  in  his  f»nrt  savonred  of  the  hin- 
doo, artd  he  bail  in  a  manner  hiDdooizBd 
himself  by  his  ardent  derotednens  to  the 
cause  of  hindoo  welfare. — Tr.  of  Biitd.  Vol. 
I.  p.  311. 

MUDAGOTTAN,  Ta».  Cardiospermnm. 
balioacabnm. 

MUDAH,  also  Yudah,  Arab.  Ficus  reli- 
giosa. 

MUDAJI.  See  Bhonsia  Rnjas  of  Nagpur, 
Mahratta  Governments  in  India,  Nagpoie. 

MUDALI,  singular,  Mudalvau  pi.  Tiu.  A 
title  of  the  agricultural  or  vellalar  olawes  in 
the  Tamil  country.  It  is  an  official  dusigna* 
tion  in  Ceylou,  seemingly  similar  to  the 
Mandal,  village  headman  of  Bengal. 

MUDA<MA£jLAI.  The  Bangalore  bar* 
racks,  raiiwiij,  I^ilgli^t^i-TSr^^b,^^  jail, 


MUDDIKPOR. 


MUBRA  RAKSHASA. 


and  other  worke  were  supplied  with  timber 
Irom  tliese  foveats.—Conscn-ator'a  Report. 

MUDAN.    See  Mudani. 

MU-OAING,  BuKM.  CjcascircinaliB,  Linn. 

MdDANI,  a  mahomedan  sect,  founded 
by  Madan,  a  bqS.  Tbey  admit  the  divine 
mission  of  Mahomed,  but  disclaim  his  title 
to  particular  veneration.  The  Madaui  go 
neu'ly  naked,  braiditif?  the  hair  and  smear- 
iug  the  body  with  ashes,  aud  wearing  iron 
chains  ronnd  tbeir  waists  aud  necks. 

MUUAR,  also  Ak.  Hikd.  Are  names 
applied  to  the  Galotropis  gif^antea,  the 
gigaotie  swallow- woit,  a  plant  whiuh  is 
widely  diffused  throoghout  the  southern 
provinces  of'  the  peninsula  of  India  where  ic 
grows  wild,  preferring  poor  tioil  near  the 
sea.  It  is  replaced  in  the  Bellary  District, 
by  G.  procera,  which  is  equnlty  common  and 
in  Northern  India  by  C.  Hamiltouii.  To 
obtain  the  fibre  the  branches  are  gathered 
and  dried  in  the  sun  from  twenty-four  to 
thiriy-aix  hours,  when  they  are  takeu  up, 
tbe  bark  peeled  from  the  woody  part^,  and 
tlie  fibres  gathered-  If  pUced,  out  in  the 
dew  for  a  night,  theyloHO  their  greeaish*tiiit, 
and  become  white.  The  sap  of  the  Madar 
plant  is  applied  externally  as  a  mbefaoieat ; 
driedf  it  is  mixed  with  oaoutchoac. 

MUDDA  KHARJUUAPU  CHETTU. 
Tjel.  Plicenix  dactylifera,  L.  Mudda  *'  a  mass, 
a  lamp." 

MUUAREEA,  or  Sabqateea,  a  class  of 
faqeera. 

MUPARI.  Cak.  Aatelope  Anibica.— -^em- 

MUD  BAY  or  Muddy  Bay,  is  the  oom- 
Biercial  port  of  AHeppie  in  thn  kingdom  of 
TtaTanoore,  36  miles  sonth  of  Goohin,  re- 
maricable  for  the  sliignlar  nataral  braak- 
wator  fonned  in  the  open  sea,  oousiating  of  a 
long  and  wide  bank  of  mnd,  the  eflVct  of  I 
which  is  aa  completely  to  bi-eak  the  waves,  i 
that  ships  of  all  sizes  can  seonrely  anchor  ! 
even  at  the  sl^rniiest  seHson  of  the  year  in  | 
the  open  mads,  where  the  water  is  perfectly  j 
calm.    The  origin  of  thiii  deposition  of  mud,  I 
bas  never  been  .satisfactorily  aooomit«d  for. 
It  imparts  a  dirty  colour  to   the  water  and 
makes  it  thick  and  slimy.  Jt  has  shifted  more 
or  less  within  the  la^t  century,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.    A  tumilar  depORit  exists  at 
I<Iarrakal   aboot  ti9  miles  ncurth  of  Gochin, 
aud  the  advantage  of  this  latter  place,  as  a 
aataiml  opm  faarboar  for  shipping,  has  re- 
cently been  btoaght  to  the  «otioe  of  tbe 
British  Gwemment. — H.  D. 

MUDDI,  Trl.  Terminalia  alatn.  Maddi 
Patta.  Tel.  the  Bark  of  Terminalia  alata. 
gee  Mntti. 

MUDDIKPOn,  Kili,katr,   or  Kotaboo, 


are  wandering  minstrels.  Other  names  hara 
l>een  given  to  this  migratory  people  who 
dwell  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country^ 
Kabl^ira  or  Ferryman,  Kuli  and  Biu-kar  are 
the  terms  most  usually  employed,  but  Mnd< 
dikpor  is  the  dosigoation  tliey  &pply  to  bheu- 
selves.  They  are  generally  tall  and  power- 
ful men,  with  an  oiive  yellow  complexion 
and  are  numerous  throughout^  that  pan  of 
India;  they  say  that  their  original  locality  i 
was  the  village  of  Talicot  near  the  town 
of  Sorapoor,  aad  that  however  tar  thej 
have  dispersed,  all  classes  contiune  to  speak 
the  Mahratta  tongue  though  it  is  reqaiSiM 
they  should  attain  likewise  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  conntrieM  in  which  they 
wander  to  enable  them  to  truin  a  livelibood. 
MUDEBNA.  Naksha,  Medina  pictare- 
MUDKLA-NILU-HAMMATU,  variotjof 
Datum  fafituosH. 

MU-DKVI,  the  goddess  of  misfortune.  i 
MUDH.  or  mad'h  Guz.  Honev. 
MUD'H-I-HOSEIN.  the  praiiiwi  of  Hosein. 
MUDHOOMA-LUTEE,    Bkkq.      Green  , 
flowered  Hoya.  Asclepias  volnbitis. 

MUD'HOORIKA,  Sans.  Foanicalam  pu- 
morit.  Boxb, 

MUOHOO-SOODUNU,  Sahs.  from  aood, 
to  destroy. 

MUD'HUBfiE  LUTA,  Besq.  Hiptage 
madublotn. 

MUpHUKA  also  Tastimadhaka,  Sass. 
Liquorice  root 

MUDHUYA.  Hind.  PolioBBtns  iubthysetas, 
Horn/. 

MUDHYADESHI,  Sans,  from  madhys. 
raidst^  nnd  deshin,  betonf^ingto  a  couutrr. 

MUDLIAB.  Tau.  pini-al  of  Mndali.  A  i 
hend  nmii.    See  Mndali. 

MUDO,  Tam.  BocliKuania  latifoli^. 
MUDNU,  UiNU.  PhiladelpfauH  np. 
MUURA  KAKSHASA,  or  Signet  of  tbe 
Minixter,  an  aiioient  political  SauRcrit  dram* 
by  Visakha  Datta  perhaps  oF  tho  12th  ee«- 
tury.  The  events  dramatized  mlate  to  tbe 
history  of  Ghaudragupta,  the  SaiidracottiH 
of  the  Greeks,  Bakahasa  was  the  minister 
of  Nandaand  afterwards  of  Gbandmgnpu. 
lu  one  scene  Viradha  Onpta  visits  Hakstusa 
and  a  conversatioit  enfiTtea  which  relates  U> 
historical  events, 

JfaJc.— What  oews  ttan  Pathpapar  ? 
Fir.— I  bave  aot  mocli  (ol  toU  vr,  wbeie  ihaU  1 

oommeooe  ?-  ' 
Jloft.— With  Cbandzagapta'a  enti7  in  tbs  cbf- 
Whate'er  nqr  «g«DU  sitwe  bavedM^ 
iaform  ma 

Ffr,— Ton  wUl  remember,  Sr,  whan,  ia  dm 

United  by  Gbanakya,  ParvateawnK 
Aad  Chuidra^pta  ia  aUiaoce,  le<] 
Their  forpe  against'  our  city, — a  w&i 
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MUDUNA-MOHANA. 

Of  S&kftfl,  Tavanat  aDd  mountaiHe^ra. 
The  fierce  Karabojaa,  with  the  tribes  wlio 
dwell 

Beyond  the  weatern  streams,  and  Persia's 
hosts. 

Fonicd  OB  wlikeadehige  *  *  * 
Id  the  Madra  Bakshaaa,  Ohandn^Dpta 
is   fr«qaently    named   Vrishiila,  a  terra 

Baidtobe  equivaleut  to  sudrn;  aud  Nauda 
bimMlf  was  the  son  of  a  Budra  woman ; 
there  can  be  Ubtle  doubt  that  cele- 
brated Manrya  family  were  of  sudva  ex- 
traction. The  Uttara  Eaiua  Cheritra,  the 
Vilcnuna  and  Urv&ai,  aud  the  Mudra  Rak- 
abasa,  conbun  many  illasti-atiouB  of  the  hin- 
4oo  womau'a  lore  and  affecttoo.  la  the  latter 
pieoe  oconrs  an  example,  iit  oompanitively 
hamble  life,  of  the  strong  afft:otlon  of  a  hinda 
wife.  Chaudaoa  Da«,  like  Autouio  in  the 
Uerchuit  of  Venioe,  is  doomed ,  to  die^  to 
save  his  friend-  His  wife  follows  Uim  to  the 
BiMiie  of  exeootioD,  with  their  only  child, 
aud  Ibe  sncoeedtng  dialogue  eninieH : — 

Ck«uL —Withdrav,  my  Ian,  and  lead  onr  boy 
along, 

WifB, — FoTgi^  me,  husband,— to  another  world 
Thy  steps  are  bound,  and  not  to  foreign 
realms, 

ffheooe  in  doe  ttne  Ihon  bomewaid  wilt 
return  i 

No  oommuD  farewell  our  leave-taking  now 
Admits,  nor  must  tlie  partner  of  tliy  faU 
Leave  thoe  to  trace  tliy  solitary  way. 
Chand. — What  dost  thou  mean  t 
Wif».-~To  Mhtw  thee  In  death. 
Cftund.— Think  not  of  -thi^— onr  boy's  yet 
tender  years 
Demand  affectiunate  and  (pardian  care. 
Wife. — I  leave  him  to  our  housetiold  gods,  nor 
»  fear 
They  will  desert  bis  youth :— come,  my 
dear  boy. 

And  bid  tliy  sire  a  long  and  last  farewell. 
Thus  could  I  sweetly  pass  a  thousand 
years  j 

Another  aatlior  makes  a  loving  womau 
say:— 

But  without  tbee  e'en  heaven  would  lose  its 
charms. 

«  «  •  • 

"  Pleased  to  emtvace  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 
"  In  the  rough  forest  as  my  father's  bouse. 
•*  Void  of  ail  other  wish,  supremely  thine, 
"  Permit  mo  this  request— I  will  not  grieve, 
1  will  not  burden  thee— refuse  me  n«t. 
Bat  sbouldst  thou,  Ki^hnvu,  this  prayer  deny, 
■*  Know,  I  resolve  on  death." 
— Tod'*  JS^M^Jum,  Vol.  I.  p.  613. 

MUDUD,  an  intozieating  drng,  in  pills  of 
the  size  of  a  pepper  com,  made  of  chopped 
betel  leaf  and  opinm  :  and  smoked  in  a  small 
chil  Inm.— Heriiofe. 

-  MUDUDA,TAU.ChloroxyIon  Bwietenia,Z).t7. 

.MUDUGA,  TsL.  Batea  froadosa.  Madnga 
Oil  of  Botea  frondoRa. 

UUDUNA-MOHANA,  Sahs.  from  nada- 
na,  desire,  aud  raoob,  to  be  i&&tnatod. 


MUGGAIUPEER. 

-  MADUPTT,  a  certain  plant,  of  S.  India. 

MUDUGU  TAMARA  or  Mnougn  tamanip 
Tbl.  Marsilia  qnadrifolin,  L.  The  words 
mean,  '*Rnnk.  or  drowned  lotas." 

MUDWATNI,  Hind,  an  internnucio  or  a 
go-between. 

MUE  also  Muer,  Sf.  Mohair. 

MUEDA  KA  JHAR.  Hind,  also  Mneda 
Lokree,  Tetrantheia  Roxburgbii. — Benj. 
Pkar. 

MUELAS  DE  MOUNO,  Sp.  Mi'>lfitone». 
HUEL  SHEVI,  Maixal.  Emilia  sonohi. 
folia,  J).  G. 
MUFTI.  In  British  India,  an  officer  of  a  law 

Court. 

MUG,  a  term  applied,  by  the  people  of 
India,  to  all  the  Aracaneee  and  to  a  class  of 
peopla  in  the  Chitragoog  di^ti-ict  who  call 
themAeWes  Raj  Bonsi  in  Bengali,  and 
Myam-ma-gyeeinBanneHe,donbtIe8B  ofiupring 
cS.  Bengalee  women  by  Bormeee.  Thoir  dress 
and  language  is  Bengalee,  but  they  are  of 
bnddhist  faith,  'ilie  AracHnese  Mag  are  a 
highly  Bengalised  class  of  Rakhoing  and 
call  themselves  Myama-gyi  or  great  Myama. 
This  race  form  six-teotbs  of  the  native  po- 
polaCion  of  AtTucaa,  one-teuth  being  Bur- 
mese and  the  remainder  Hindu.  The  teim 
Mng  is  not  known  to  the  Aracaneso  them- 
selves and  Wilson  says  the  term  Mngh  which 
the  British  have  given  to  the  Aracanose  by 
that  people  is  iiffllnctedto  the  descendants  of 
Aracaneae   \rj  Bengali  mothers. — TTtZfoitV 

MUGA.   Hind.    One  of  ibe  silk-worm 

moths  of  Britifth  India.  The  two  principal 
indigenous  Taiieties  of  silk  are  the  mnga  and 
the  eri.  A  dress  made  of  mnga  is  prised 
b^ond  all  others,  by  the  Assamese.  A  plant 
grows  wild  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Chitta^ug  district,  on  which  the  moth  tires. 

MUG-DYE-PLANT.  The  May  mako 
yellow  and  red  dye,  by  grinding  this  plant 
and  its  roots  into  powder,  and  boiling  the 
same  in  water.  The  colours  are  dnU  bnt  seem 
to  last  for  a  long  time. 

MUGAIfl,  Benq.  Phaseolns  trilobns,  Ait. 

MUGA  SILK.  See  Cotton  manufactures. 

MUGGAIUPEER,  or  the  Crocodile-pond, 
lies  to  the  north-west  of  Kurrachee.  The 
greater  pond  is  about  300  yards  in  oircnm- 
fereoce,  and  contains  many  little  grassy- 
islands,  on  which  the  majority  of  tine  croco- 
diles (Crocodilns  palnstris)  bask ;  some  Mre 
seen  asleep  on  its  slimy  sides,  others  half- 
submerged  in  the  muddy  water  while  now 
and  then  a  huge  monster  rais=)S  himself  upon 
!  its  diminutive  legs,  and  waddling  for  a  few 
paces,  ftdls  flat  on  his  belly.  Tha  water  in 
the  pool  feels  coId,althongh  fed  from  two  hot 
springs,  one  of  which  is  }^  so  high  a  tem- 
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peratnre  that  a  visitor  conld  not  retain  his 
hand  in  it :  jet  animal  life  exist:* ;  for,  where 
the  water  bubbled  up  fi-om  its  sandy  bottom, 
and  in  the  little  lake  mnning  to  the  tank, 
is  an  abnndance  of  a  small  black  spiral  shell, 
very  like  Melania  pji-amis,  an  allied  speuies 
of  which  frequents  the  river  Jordan.  The 
crooodtlcs  dig  deep  in  the  sand  under  the 
neighboaring  dato-treea  and  there  depo- 
sit their  og^.  Quiintities  of  deciduous  teeth 
of  various  sizes,  are  strewn  along  the  slimy 
sides  of  the  pond.  A.  guide,  tf^ng  piece 
afrer  piece  of  flesh,  dashed  it  on  the  baok, 
uttering  a  low  growling  sound  at  .which  die 
whole  tank  became  in  moHon,  and  crocodilt*s 
splashed  trough  the  shallow  water,  strug- 
gling which  should  seize  the  prize.  The  shore 
was  literally  covered  with  scaly  monsters, 
snapping  their  jaws  at  one  another.  They 
seize  their  food  with  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  toss'  the  head  backward,  iu  order  that  it 
may  fall  into  the  throat. — Adams, 

MUGGUR.  SeeKrat. 

MUGH[LAN,PFi«.Acaciaarabioa.  Wllld. 
LiiiH.  W.  Sf  A. 

MUGHL.  See  India.  Mahomedanism,  Mo- 
ghul. 

UUGHSKE.   See  Eelat;  Maghazzi. 

HAGHRAB.  Ab.  The  west:  sun  set. 
Maghrab-ka-namaz  the  even-tide  prayers. 

MAGHElABI.    Ar.    A  western  person. 

MTJQIL,  the  mullet  genus  of  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  MugillidsB  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
terygii :  about  species  are  known  in  the 
seas  of  the  south  fud  east  of  Asia.  See 
Fishes,  p.  182. 

MUGILID^,  a  famUy  of  fishes  '"•ith  66 
species  of  Mngil,  9  Agonostome,  4  Myxus. 

MtTGRA.  Hind.  Raphanus  caudatns  a  curi- 
ona  plant  with  immensely  long  seed  pods. 

MUGRA,  Hind.  Jasminnm  grandiflomm. 

MUGRABU,  HiHD.  Heaudeunns  Indious, 
B.Br. 

MUGBELA,  BeNQ.  ITigella  seed. 

MUGBI.    See  Kama. 

MUGUT,  also  Kirita,  also  Toop,  Sass. 
terms  for  the  high  cap.figared  on  the  head  of 
Vishnu,  as  Narayana. 

MUGWOBT,  Eng.  Artemisia  vulgaris, 
"Linn. 

MUHA-DEVA,  Sane,  from  maha,  great, 
and  deva,  divinity. 

MUHA-KATjA,  Sans,  from  maha,  great, 
and  kala,  time. 

MUHABAR.    See  H&nnman. 

MUHABAK.  TheJndocm  clan  inhabit  a 
tract  below  the  Hussansye  country  and  on  titie 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  oppotdto  the  British 
town  of  Torbeila,  .and  thence  sttietohing 
westward.  In  this  tract  the  most  notable 
place   is  Mount   Uahahon,    of  classical 
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celebrity.  Near  the  baae  of  HnhabnUf  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  ia  the 
fanatic  colony  of  Sitaua.  The  Synds  of  this 
place  are  the  remnant  of  the  followers  of  that 
extraordinary  adventurer,  Syud  Ahmad,who, 
gathering  a  handful  of  mahomedan  devotees, 
from  various  parts  of  India,  raised  a  for^ 
midable  rebellion  in  Peshawar.  After  win- 
ning and  losing  Peshawnr  and  Eosnfisye, 
the  Syud  was  eventually  slain  at  the  okouth 
of  the  Kaghan  gleh  by  Sher  Sing,  the  son 
of  mahanjah  Kunjeet  Sing.  liSai^  of  bis 
ttdhet*ent8,  chiefly  foreigners  to  tlie  Punjab^ 
dispersed,  and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sita> 
na ;  evil-intentioned  people  who  endeavour  to 
ronse  the  bigotry  of  the  surrounding  nuu 
homedan  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  Swat. 
One  of  the  rnlet':<of  Swat  was  elected  to  his 
position  from  among'  these  very  people.  They 
intrigue  with  the  WiJiabee  ^natic  reti- 
gionists  among  the  mahomedan  popnlatioii 
iu  various  parts  of  India.  Hore  tlua  once 
oorrespoadeoioe  relating  to  them  has  been 
intercepted.  In  1852,  tiiey  co-operated  with 
the  Hnssnnzye  against  Jehandad,  and 
seized  a  small  fort  belonging  to  tihat  cblef, 
but  evacuated  it  on  the  approach  <^  a 
British  Force  with  Colonel  Hackeson. 

MUHAMAREH;.  Saks..  From  maha 
great,  and  mree,  t>o  kill,  the  Asiatic  plague. 

MUHAMKRAH.  SeeKabMnhamiuerah. 

MUHAMMADAN,  a  term  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Mahamraad  whose  name  in  ah*o 
written  Mahomed  and  that  of  his  followers 
mahom«dau  and  their  doctrine  mahome- 
danism  or  islamism,  the  last  term  meaning 
the  saving  faith.  The  mnhammadans  of 
India  are  divided  into  three'  great  sects, 
the  Snni,  the  Shia  and  the  Wahabi.  The 
last  of  these  are  the  reforming  party  in 
Ifilara,  consisting  of  zealous  and  generally 
of  coDScientiona  men ;  men  of  piety  in 
whom  the  religions  instinct  is  strongly 
developed,  and  whose  one  rule  iu  lire  is 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  religLons  d  aty. 
Like  the  Reformers  in  Europe  they  refuse  to 
acoept  any  intermediate  interpreters  between 
themselves  and  their  Scriptares,  and  go 
back  to  the  Koran  direct  for  their  doctriue 
and  faith.  Unfortanately,however,  the  Koraa 
is  not  suited  for  the  exigencies  of  a  modem 
nation,  but  only  to  the  local  neoessities 
of  a  warring  Arabian  tribe,  in  its  succetuiive 
rioissttudes  as  a  persecuted,  an  aggressive, 
and  a  triumphant  seot.  The  rugged  bo«ti- 
lity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Koran  havB  been 
nmoothed  down  many  generations  of  scho- 
liaata  and  interpreters;  and  from  its  One 
sided  passionate  bigotry,  a  not  nnsymmetri- 
ual  system  of  civil  polity' bus  bcou  eviJved. 
Such  Laodioeau  casuistry  the  Wahabi  indig. 
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nantly  rigect.  They  iiuist  on  a  return  to 
fimt  priactplea,  and  wberever  tiiey  have  con- 
qnered,  their  triamph  has  been  BubrerpiTe 
alike  of  settled  GoTemnieot,  and  uftheen- 
tablished  mahamraadan  faicb.  The  Wahabi 
of  India  do  not  go,  in  qaestions  of  doctrine, 
to  the  extreme  lengths  of  the  Arabian 
followers  of  Abdul  Wabab.  Their  first  great 
Indian  leader,  Sayyid  Ahmad,  who  had 
been  a  trooper  in  the  nawab  of  Tonk's 
service,  was  a  political  before  be  became  a 
religions  entbasiast.  It  was  not  till  he 
required  the  armed  oo-operatioa  of  his 
countrymen  that  ha  became  a  seer  of  sights 
and  a  dreamer  of  dreama  {  and  tbe  British 
wer&  very  much  to  blame  for  the  remissness 
and  indtfferenoe  with  which  tfiey  permitted 
him  to  recmit  his  followers  in  their  territory. 
Baujit  Singh,  against  whom  fiie-  jihad  or 
religions  war  was  directed,  was  then  their 
friend ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  hiii 
general  faults  as  a  ruler,  the  only  grievances 
wbicb  the  muhammai^ans  had  against  him 
wei-e  his  interdict  on  certain  points  of  cere- 
monial, nnd  his  prohibition  against  killing 
cows.  The  Wahabi  of  India,  therefore,  have 
from  thefirst  been  rather  apolitical  party  than 
a  religions  sect.  Subsequent  pilgrimages  to 
Meccaby  their  leading  preachers,  have,  how- 
ever, imparted  a  religions  character  to  the 
movement  which  was  wanting  at  first,  and 
sach  preachers  have  generally  retamed  from 
Arabm,  ardent,  if  not  very  well  instmoted, 
disciples  of  Abdul  Wabab.  Of  late  years  the 
religions  element  has  constantly  gained 
strength,  and  recent  political  prosecutions 
have  bronght  them  forward  as  the  unshrink- 
ing and  unselfish  devotees  of  Islam.  Since 
1865,  when  it  first  became  really  dangerous 
for  a  respectable  muhammadan  to  subscribe 
to  the  rebellion  against  theBritish  the  sect  has 
been  still  further  isolated,  and  has  been 
at  the  same  moment  deprived  both  of  the 
support  and  of  the  restraints  of  the  well- 
to-do  comfortable  classes.  A  schism  has 
^ns  sprung  up,  and  practically  Indian 
mnhammadana  are  now  dirided  into  two 
great  secticms,  the  first  of  which  com- 
prises the  Shia  an.d  Sunt,  men  with  vest- 
ed interests,  who  are  naturally  on  the  side 
of  established  Government  whether  political 
or  religious;  and  the  Wahabi  or  reforming 
party,  under  whatever  name  they  may  be 
}cnown,  with  their  uncompromising  and  &- 
iiatical  leaders,  and  the  vast  ignorant  and 
saperstitions  multitude  who  have  nothing 
,to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a  civil 
tnmnlt.  About  the  year  A.  D.  1870,  the 
influence  of  their  itinerant  preachers  was 
;marTeIloaB.  A  Wabaln  missionaty  has 
"beeii  BOButoliBlt  under  a  Pipal  bee  at  noon 
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and  beforo  evening  the  whole  town  had 
flocked  to  him,  and  were  listening  to  sedi- 
tion, within  the  compound  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's house,  where  he  had  rested  with  his 
pony  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Abont 
that  year,  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Districts, 
a  rnmoar  spread  that  a  Wahabi  preacher  had 
fixed  his  head  quarters  iu  a  certain  desolnte 
and  remote  hamlet  and  would  preach  there. 
Forthwith  a  great  encampment  formed 
around  him  to  the  number  of  6,000  men. 
The  preacher  fidminated  against  the  idola- 
trous rites  and  priestly  saperstitions  of  his 
Gountrymeo  in  Bengal  Snoh  merely  spiri- 
tual deicHaration  was  by  no  means  what  the 
people  had  come  oat  into  the  wilderness  to 
hear.  The  result  was  that  before  the  police 
had  arrived  in  snflScient  force  to  disperse 
what  was  reported  by  the  hiudas  to  be  a 
seditions  encampmetit,  the  disappointed 
multitude  had  scattored ;  and  the  constables 
found  the  apostle  absolutely  alone,  and  de- 
pendent for  a  little  rice  and  milk  on  the 
hindu  villagers  who  had  rushed  to  the  ma- 
gistrat-e's  court  to  complain  against  him. 
Of  the  two  recognised  sects  the  Shia  takp 
up  a  groand  of  their  own  touching  the 
duty  to  wage  war  against  the  Queen,  as 
they  do  on  all  other  points.  The  sect  have 
never  been  very  numerous  in  India,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  pcrseonbions 
under  t^e  orthodox  mnbammadan  govern- 
ments Bttoh  as  no  British  ruler  would  sanc- 
tion. The  Sani  form  nine-tenths  of  the  mn- 
hammadans  in  India.  But  the  Shia,  although 
not  a  numerous  body,  have  contributed  some 
of  the  greatest  names  to  the  history  of  India. 
The  key-note  to  tho  Shia  faith  is  the  belief 
in  the  twelve  Imams,  an  inspired  Apostolic 
descent  from  Mahomed.  One  Imam  yet  re- 
mains to  complete  the  august  line.  By  one 
sect,  it  is  believed  that  this  imam,  the  imam 
Mehdi,  is  at  present  hidden  away  from  sinful 
mortals,  bat  there  will  come  a  great  Epi- 
phany  or  shining  forth  of  the  Promised  On^ 
when  all  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  and  all 
men  converted  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
*When  that  innocent  Apostle,'  says  a 
Pamphlet,  *  shall  appear,  is  known  only  to 
the  AH-kDowiug  God,  and  to  no  one  else.  Till 
tiien,  the  Shia  argues  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  by  mortal  efforts,  or  rebellions, 
or  ware,  to  bring  about  that  great  consum- 
mation. It  denonnces  as  schismatics  all  who 
disagree  with  this  view.  *  Kow  a  days,  such 
of  the  depraved  and  seditions  as  are  ignomnt 
of  the  precepts  of  Muhamm^  and  strangera 
to  trut^,  with  vain  desires  improperly  in- 
dulge in  foolish  talk  about  tho  meaning  and 
duty  of  Holy  War.*  'In  this  oonntry,  Hia- 
dustan,  only  two  sects  aii||6ftg^,t4}q^l;dloivcrH 
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of  Islam  haTO  proved  orthodox — the  Shia 
and  Sani.  The  remaining  tribes  of  mnsal- 
inans,  whether  they  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Wababi  or  to  the  sect  of  those  who  are  styled 
Farazi,  &Cm  such  as  hare  wandered  from 
the  right  path,  and  cannqt  be  relied  upon.' 
Seren  condifaons  must  be  fulfilled  ia  order 
that  a  jihad,  in  its  meaning  of  Holy  War 
asaiost  the  infidel,  may  become  lawful 
*  First,  when  the  rightfnl  Imam  is  present, 
and  grants  his  'permission.  Second,  when 
arms  and  ammnnition  of  war  and  experienced 
warriors  are  ready.  Third,  when  the  Jihad 
is  one  against  mutineers  and  enemies  of  God. 
Fourth,  when  he  who  makes  Holy  W"ar  is  in 
possession  of  his  reason,  when  be  is  not  a 
Innatiu  or  a  man  of  impaired  sensra,  and 
when  he  is  neither  sick,  nor  blind,  nor  lame. 
Fifth,  when  he  has  secured  the  permission 
ofhis  parents.  Sixth,  when  he  is  not  in 
debt.  Sevantfa,  when  he  has  RufGcient  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  of 
the  inns  by  the  way,  and  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.'  Putting  aside 
the  expediency  of  waging  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
chances  of  its  failure  or  success,  the  great 
Shiah  condition  reqnired  for  a  Holy  War  is 
the  presence  of  the  Imam.  Hitherto  this 
divine  leader  has  withheld  his  face  from 
mortal  men  and  has  not  appeared  to  lead 
the  armies  of  the  Faithful.  Till  his  shin- 
ing forth,  any  attempt  at  Holy  War  is  pre- 
snmptnoas  and  sinful.  To  commit  blood- 
shed, except  under  the  leadership  of 
that  Imam  in  person,  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Shia  law.  Those  are  the  rebels 
and  sinful  ones  who  wonid  revolt  withont 
the  Divine  sanction  of  tlie  Apostle.*  The 
Sant  have  again  and  again  declared  holy 
war  without  the  rightfnl  leader,  and 
with  them  the  Shiah  have  a  long  acconnt  of 

Persecution  and  martyrdora  to  settle.  The 
ndian  Snni  and  Shia  alike  believe  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  True  Faith.  Bnt 
the  Snni  hold  that  in  the  latter  days  they 
■will  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the  Prophet 
in  its  entirety,  and  subdne  the  whole  world 
to  Islam.  The  Shia,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  when  that  triumph  cames,  it 
will  be  achieved  by  an  amalgamation  (al- 
thongh  a  one^ded  one)  of  the  two  great 
religions  Christianity  and  Islam.  This  dream 
of  nniveorsal  ftatemizatioa  in  the  last  days  is 
common  to  all  religions  of  the  nobler  typo. 
The  hindas  have  a  Book  of  the  Future 
which  foretells  a  time  when  all  men  shall  be 
of  one  religion  and  of  one  caste.  Even  the 
Vishnu  Parana,  compiled  in  the  triumph  of 
biadnism  over   buddhism,  admits  that  in 


the  last  Iron  Age  to  whieh  we  Bare  nmr 
come,  men  shall  obtain  the  liberation  of  tbtv 
sonls,  not  in  virtue  of  their  religion  ortbar 
race,  bat  by  purity  of  life  and  rectitude  of 
action.     The  Shia   mnnalman   have  abo 
their  millennium,  bnt  it    to  be  reached  ii 
association  with  tho  chriatiaos,  who  wiD  iD 
become  Shia,  and  probably  fJirongh  Uw 
blood  of  th«  Suni  heretics,  who  at  first  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  final  Apostle.    *  It  is 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Muhammadan 
Law,'  '  that  at  the  time  when  the  abore- 
named  Imam  shall  appear,  Jeans  Christ  mxj 
safety  attend  him  !  shall  descend  from  the 
Fourth  Heaven,  and  friendship,  not  enmitf, 
shall  exist  between  these  two  Great  Ones.' 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  therefore,  that  it 
least  one  small  sect  of  mahammadans  m 
not  bound  by  the  first  principles  of  theirnfi- 
gion  to  rebel  against  the  christiaii  rofarof 
Great  Bri^in.    The  Shia  all  over  the  wiri^ 
except  in  Persia,  have  been  a  pen^ecnted  wo* 
pie ;  and,1ike  other  hnnted  aecteibave  deiw^ 
ed  a  system  of  casuistry  to  save  their  bodieibf 
something  very  like  a  denial  of  their  fiiiflu 
When  pat  to  straits  by  their  Suni  peneen* 
tors,  they  smooth  over  the  pecniiariiie*  of 
their  belief.    In  extreme  peril,  a.s  lately  a 
Syria,  and  from  time  to  time  in  India,  tins 
law  of  extension,  or  religious  compromiae^ 
has  allowed  them  to  denoance  tbeir  meal 
oherished  tenets,   and  even  to   cnrae  Urn 
twelve  imams.  But  under  the  British  Pom 
they  have  been  protected  front  peraecotiaiv 
and  from  the  temptation  to  insincerity  it 
which  persecution  gives  rise.   The  Sam  tm 
the  moflt  namerons  class      Indinn  »vm 
man,  thej  have  been  oonspicnous  in  pM 
claiming  that  they  are  nnder  no  reli^^gifl 
obligation  to  wage  war  against  the  QxnI 
of  England  and  Empress  of  India.  Totitafl 
end  they  have  procured  two  distinct  SMH 
of   legal    decisions,     and    the  UttbaM 
madan  Literary  Society  of  Caientta 
summed  up  the  whole  Suni  view  of  IM 
question  in  a  forcibly  written  pamphlet.  ■ 
contains  two  sepaiaf-e  seta   of  BjUapm/M 
starting  from  contradictory  premtBe%  jm 
arriving  at  the  same  desirable  condHMl 
The  Law  Doctors  of  Northern  UiacWM 
set  out  by  assuming  that  India  is  a  ooMlH 
of  the  enemy,  and  dednce  tiurrefimm  Am 
religions  rebellion  is  npcalled  fur.   Tba  Qfl 
cntta  Doctors  declare  liidia  to  be  a  eoi^kfl 
of  Islam,  and  cooclude  that  religioos 
on  is  therefore  nnlawful.    It  is  not  btnWMfl 
the  well-to-do  mahomedans,  but  the  &MtifH 
masses,  who  stand  in  need  of  such  dsoiblfl 
The  powers  of  arrest  granted  by  BqcsMS^B 
III  of  1818,  to  enable  tiie  £xeoatin  toaM 
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vith  widely  npread  treason,  SDch  as  has  from 
A.  D.  1830  to  A.  D.  1870,  been  smouldering 
in  Bengal,  and  from  time  to  time  burstitig 
oat  in  conBagrations  on  the  Punjab  border, 
luTB  rendered  anj  dabbling  iti  rebellion 
ft  most  perilous  pafitsme. — Tlie  Indian  MusaU 
vuims :  Ar«  they  hmuul  in  amseience  to  rebel 
ogaiiui  the  Queen  t  By  W.  W.  UwUer, 
L.L.D,  of  (he  Bengal  OivU  Service. 
MUHAMMAD.    See  Khalif,  Mahomed. 

MUHAMMERAH,  in  oitnated  near  the 
jnnction  of  the  Jerahi  or  Tab  with  the  Knren 
river;  it  affords  vessels  sailing  up  the  Persian 
Gnlf  fikcilitiea  for  landing  good?,  without 
going  on  to  Btwa  which  lies  higher  np  the 
stream  of  tite  SlutUnl- Arab. 

MUHA  NAMBO,  Tjbl.  Peaerapab  wood 
or  Red  wood. 

MUHA-NIM,  Bbno.  Erergrcon  bead 
tree,  Melia  F>enipervirenB. 

MUHA-PATAKA,  Sans,  from  mahat, 
and  pataka,  from  pat,  to  throw  down. 

MUHA-PURUSBA,  Sans,  from  maha, 
great,  and  pooroosba,  a  male. 

MUHA-PREMA,  Sans,  from  maba,  great, 
and  preman,  love. 

MUHARRAM,  An.  Hind,  sacred,  un- 
lawful, prohibited. 

MUBARRAM.  The  first  month  of  the 
mohammedan  year,  in  which  it  was  held  nn- 
)awfal  to  make  war.  Among  the  ahia  mabo- 
medana  this  month  is  held  in  peculiar  vene- 
ration, as  being  the  month  in  which  Hasan, 
and  Hasain,the  sons  of  Ali  were  killed.  Their 
deaths  are  the  subject  of  public  mourning 
'faring  the  first  10  days  when  fasting  and 
•elf-denial  aro  also  enjoined.  The  educated 
i^tfaegmmi  mabomedana  also  regard  these 
idajB  as  days  for  solemn  thoughts.  The 
nnedncaled  regard  the  period  as  a  timo  for  a 
earnival.    Sne  Ali,  Zynnb. 

MtTHA-ROURtrVU,  Sans,  from  rooroo, 
aa  insect. 

HUHU-RAT'HI,  Sass.  from  maha,  groat, 
Iftnd  rat'ba  a  chariot. 

MUHA-SENA,  Saks.  from,  maha,  great 
snd  flena,  soldier. 

HUH-ATMA,  Sas3.  from  maha,  groat, 
mnA  atman,  spirit.  ' 

MDHA-VRATA,  Saks,  vrata  is  a  cere- 
xnonj  to  be  performed  according  to  a  vow. 

HUHA-VYADHKE,  Sans,  from  maha, 
greA%  smd  vyadhi,  sicknesH. 

liUHA-VIDTA,  Sans,  from  maha,  great, 
wad  Tidra,  learning. 

KUHBOOB-I-SUBHAK^  or  Dastageer 
gL  nabomedan  saint. 

MUHDEB  WALAY,  the  name  by  which 
Gryr-mahdee   mahomedans  call  themselTes. 

JiUHAIKA,  HiHD.  a  mouth. 


MUJALUBAH. 


groat, 


MUHENDRA,  Sahs.  from  maha, 
and  Indrn,  the  king  of  heaven. 

MUHKSHA,  Sans,  from  maba,  great,  and 

isha,  gloriouf). 

MUHESHWAR.  Sass.  Tho  Biulang 
stones,  worshipped  as  emblems  of  Siva,  are 
formed  at  Unheshwar,  on  tho  Nerbudda, 
where  a  whirlpool  ooours  and  rounds  and 
polishes  fallen  stones  into  tho  form  of  a 
lingam.    See  Hindu,  Siva. 

MUHESHWARA,  Saks,  from  maha 
groat,  and  isbwara,  glorious. 

MUHISHA-MARDINI,  Sans,  from  ma- 
hisha,  a  buffalo,  and  marda  to  destroy. 
MtTHLSTEINB,  Gee.  Mill  Stones. 
MUHNEE,  a  liver  near  Soopol  in  Mnsuf- 
fpr  nagar, 

MUHOORUT  .  KA  -  SHIKAR,  or  the 
Ahairea,  in  Mowar,  an  annual  spring  fcstiTal, 
in  which  tho  wild  hoar  is  hnnt^—Tod'e 
Bajasthan^  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

MUHOOYA,  BjiHG.  Broad  leaved  Bassia, 
Bassia  latifolia. 

MUHO0SHTJDH,  Bbho.  Garlic,  AlHam 
sativa. 

M[7HOWA,a6treamIotmnning  near  Mya- 
pore  in  Banda  and  Bwra  Pahara  in  Gwalior: 
MUHSOOD  WAZIRI.    See  Khyber. 
MUHUBHURI-BAOH,  Braa.  Zingiber 
zerumbet. 
MUHUR,  Guz.  Hind,  a  Seal. 
MUHUTTB,  Beng.  SoUnum  melongena. 
MUHUTTRANA,    Sans,     from  maha, 
great,  and  trana,  palvation. 

MUI-KI-PHALLI,  DuK.  BoUchos  ikfae- 
formis. 

MUINA,  BeNG.   Faspalom  stoloniferam. 
MU-I-PARI,    PcBS.     Saxifiaga  steno- 
phylla. 

MUIR,  Sir  John,  a  Bengal  Civil  servant, 
author  of  original  Sanscrit  texts,  4  vols. 
Lond.  1858-1863. 

MU-I-SHUTR,  Pbrs.  Camel's  hair. 
MUJALLIBAH,  also  called  Makloubah, 
roins  on  tho  cast  bank  of  the  Enphratea,  4t} 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  the  bridge  of  Hillah, 
and  1|  north  of  the  Amram  Hill.  MakKm^ 
means  overturned.  Near  the  Mujellibeh,  are 
the  remains  of  Kasr,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  hanging  gardens,  and  at  rather 
more  thtm  six  miles  from  Hillah,  standing 
amidst^  and  crowning  the  snmmit  of,  exim. 
sive  masses  of  ruin,  is  the  Birs,  or  Bars 
Nimmd.  This  has  been  eonsideivd  by  Nie- 
bnhr,  Bioh,'and  others,  to  be  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Bolns,  and,  aooording  to  Herodo- 
tus, it  was  separated  from  the  place  by  the 
riTer.  (Lib :  i.  cHxx.)  L*nn  [des  qnartiers] 
est  remarqunble  par  le  palais  du  roi,  et  I'antra 
par  le  liou  consacro  a  Jnpitor  Belns.  Tbo 
Kasr  rains  near  HiUab,^50  yards  from 
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MUJOUS. 

Amrftm  Hill.  The  Mujjaiibeh  is  a  soliil 
quadrangnlar  tnonnd,  Ui8  sides  of  wliicli 
lace  the  cardinal  poiotB.  Its  height  is 
not  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  iu 
the  loftiest  part;  but  SirR.  Poi-ter Hssigiis  to 
it  Wiat  of  one  biludred  and  forty  feet. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  El  MttjftUibah, 
"  tbe  overturned  :"  also  Hai-ooh  and  Maroot, 
from  a  tradition  handed  dowu.with  little  devi- 
ation, from  time  immemorialvTliiB  solid  mound 
is  i-egarded  as  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  an  opinion  adopted  by  Major  Rennell. 
As  the  Mujallibab  rises  to  view,  it  is  seen 
to  overtop  the  intervening  hauls  of  several 
dfy  canals.  It  consists  of  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  low  rounded  mounds,  of  tlie  same 
nature  as  that  upon  the  right  or  weHt  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  called  the  Birs-i-Nimrnd. 
On  the  left  bank  there  is,  first,  tbe  Mojatli- 
bah,  secondly,  directly  sontti  of  it  ia  the 
Kasr,  a  heap  of  buildings,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  great  imperial  palace  -with  the  hang- 
ing gardens,  close  to  which  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  mounds,  which  some  imagine  to  be 
a  smaller  palace.  Scill  fui-tber  south  is  tbe 
hill  of  Amram ;  a  more  extensive,  though 
less  lofty  mass  than  the  last,  which  must 
comprise  the  reliques  of  many  and  import- 
ant edifices.  To  the  E.  N.  E:  at  the  dis- 
lauce  ot  about  six  miles  from  tbe  Mnjallibah, 
is  an  insulated  and  lofty  conical  mound, 
named  Al-Heimer :  and,  lastly,  a  consider- 
able conieal  monnd,  called  the  Toelw,  and 
by  some  conudered  to  be  tbe  N.  E.  angle  of 
tbs  ancient  dty,  stands  about  fifUien  miles 
to  thenorth  of  those  jastenamerated.  Tbero 
arc,  besides,  a  vast  number  of  inferior  heaps, 
some  of  which  indicate  the  coarses  of  oautils 
that  irrigated  the  country,  or  supplied  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  city  with  water,  and 
■ome  are  the  remains  of  ramparts  which  pro- 
bably inclosed  and  defended  tbe  principal 
edi6ces.— Afc^'or  Bennett  ;  Mignan'e  Travels, 
p.  10, 16\-l62.-~Herodotu8  lib-,  oclxicx. 

MUJAWia,  a  servant  who  attends  the 
tomb,  hermitage,  or  spot  consecrated  to  a 
xnahomedan  saint  or  person  of  nuik.— JBtoA- 
ard  F.  Burlon's  Sindh,  p.  392. 

MUJAYAH.   See  Obaldea. 

MUJl,  HtKD.  Pbasecdns  mongo. 

MUJITH,  BBNO.Rubiaoordifoha,  Litm. 

MUJMIL,  a  Persian  version  of  an  Aiubic 
translation  from  Sanscrlfc,  written  in  the  year 
1026.  A.  D.,  by  Abiil  Hasfian  of  Jorjan  near 
the  Caspian,  It  g^ves  a  descnption  of  the 
Maldives. 

UUJNI,  HiKD.  PInchea,  Bp. 

MUJNOON,  Ar.  aHobnrrumfaqueer;  also 
an  insane  or  inspired  person. 

MUJOUS.   Fers.  the  priciits  of  the  Per- 


MUKKAPU  KOKKESA. 

sians,  from  magh,  an  infidel  priesf,  pMJ- 
erally  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  Zorut> 
strian  guebers,  but  sometimea  to  chri«Uatis, 
This  word  is  sometimes  used,  in  Peni&n 
poetry,  to  signify  a  tavern  keeper.  This  ia. 
however,  only  a  metaphorcial  anplicat-ioa  oT 
tbe  term. — MaXeolm'B  Uidory  of  Pcnia^  VuL 
I.  p.  200. 

MUJZOOB,  A&.  (lit  ab8trftctod)acliisB  of 

faqueers. 

MUKA,  Rub.  Meal. 

MUKADDAM  a  head  of  a  gang  of  labou- 
rers.   See  Lamfoerdar. 

MUKAL.  Ab.  Amyris  commiphora;  Gagd. 

MUKALLA,  SiNQ.  Cassia  ligiiea. 

MUKAM6ALA,  1Xai.bal.  Alstonia  seho- 
laris,  R.  Br.  Do%. 

MUKAND  BABRI,  Uihd.  Eolipta  erac^ 
also  Aiuga  bnoteata. 

MUKANITAN,  Maleal.  A  brahman  oTi 
particular  bribe  in  Malabar,  weai-iiig  tLe 
tuft  of  hair  on  tbe  fore  part  of  the  head. 

MUKARATTT,  Tah.  Boerbaavia  tube- 
rosa,  also  B.  diandria,  B.  pivcnmben^  ami 
other  Rpecies. 

MUKASSIAMAH.  See  Khiraj,  Mukhana 

MUKAVAN,  Mal.  a  tribe  of  &iheruicB 
iu  Malabar.    See  Makwa. 

MUKDEESHA  OP  Magadoia,  in  lat-S' 
2'  N.,  long.  45  °  25'  uu  important  iomu. 
on  tbe  ease  coast  of  Africa. 

MUKHANA,  BsNQ.  Anneslea  spinosa. 

MUKHAKI  or  Mnkrsj,  Hind,  maliome- 
dans  who  sell  fish,  tobacco,  jaggeri  audgraoL 

MUKHASA.   A  portion  of  land  or  a 
village  assigned  to  an  individual,  either  Emt 
frtie,  or  at  a  low  quit-rent,  on  oonditioo  of 
service,  or  for  service  rendered.  MnHwia 
dar  one  holding  a  mukbaaa. 

MUKHTAR.    Ab.    An  agent 

MUNG.  Hind.  The  pnlse  Pbaseolos  maugo. 

MUKHMAL.    Guz.  Hjkd.  Velvet 

MUKHR  SAKARANT.  See  Now-iw. 
Sakrant 

MUKHUM  SEEM.   Doliehos  gUdiaUo^ 
sabre  beau.    .A  large  bean,  which  require* 
a  strong  support  to  rau  over.    The  hsaHi 
are  dressed  as  French  boaua  but  are  not  mt- 
teuder. — i2u2fisU. 

MUEIA  SGABBELLA.  Am.  Tba-bant- 
kha.  Bumi.    Bi^onia  scabrella. 

See  Aqnmuki. 


MUKIA. 

MUKKA. 
Uakka  joari. 


BSHG. 

i)KK.  I  Mufcka  Cbolam, 
Miuze,  the  Zea  Mays. 
MUKKANTI  PANUU.    Tel.  a 
nut,  HO  called  from  havintr  three  eyes. 

UUKKAPU  KOKKESA  or  MoUafV 
kokkesa.   TxL.  B^ouia.  cp. 
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MUKAUA  DWAJA. 

MUKKAY-KA-HAJ,  the  Meccfi  pilgrim- 
age.   See  Haj. 

MUKKHUH,  any  thing  which  llahom- 
ed  himself,  ahstaiiied  ft-om  withont  enjoin- 
ing others  to  do  so. 

UUKKI-Tau,  Gamboge,  also  Garoinia 
piotoria  Rotb.  and  Hebradendron  gambo- 
giniden.  f^roAam. 

MUKKI-TAILUM,  Tiu.  Gamboge  butter. 
Sen  Oil. 

MUK'L,  Pbbs.    ArajTis  commiphora  .- 
Bdellinm;  Goognl-' 

MUKODI  or  Makkam  Trl.  Schrebera 
swie^enioides  B.  i.  109  ;  Cor.  101. 

JIUKOOROOTAT-KBEaAY.TAH.greens 
of  Boerhaavia  procambena,  alsa  of  Boer- 
hnavia  diandria. 

ilUKRAN  OF  Mekran,  has  a  popalatron 
composed  of  wandering  tribes,  its  nntires 
on  the  eea-coast  ai*e  of  larger  propor- 
tions and  blacker  complexions,  than  the 
northern  onen,  a  circnmstance  that  may 
probably  be  attrihnted  to  their  frcqnent  in- 
termarriages with  the  negroes  of  Mnscnt  and 
Arabia;  bnt  the  Mnkratii  are  a  pnnr  and 
delicate  raco  when  Rompared  to  fhe  Beloo. 
choe  or  Brahooe,  owing  perhaps  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  their  BensQallivea,  for  which  both 
sexes  are  notoriona ;  they  likewise  drink 
great  qaantities  of  an  intflxleatnng  beverage, 
made  from  fermented  Hates.  The  women  of 
Hnkran  are,  nnnally,  very  n|?Iy,  and  prover- 
bially nnfaithfnl,  they  set  no  bonnd^f  to  the 
gratifiotion  of  their  pnssiona,  at  an  early 
period  nf  their  lives,  they  are  tottering  nnder 
decrepitnde  and  prematnre  old  age.  The' 
men  do  not  seem  to  be  remarkable  for  lon- 
gevity. The  great  bnlk  of  the  population  of 
&Dtoh  Gnndava  are  Jet'K  or  Jnt. — Pottin- 
ger'a  Travels  Belooehutan  and  Sinde^  pp.  H06 
310. 

MUKRD',  Hnrn.  Machilns  odoratiasimna. 

MUKSHA,  Sans,  from  mooch,  to  liberate. 
The  hindoo  theologic  opinion,  known  tts 
nirvana  is  one  species  of  mnksha  or  libe- 
ration, as  koivnija  is  another:  thoy  both 
mean  absorption,  erclnding  every  idea  of 
separate  identit.y. — WartV$  View  of  lAs  £f in- 
dooH.    Vol.  IV.  p.  364. 

MUKTO-JOOai,  alpo  Shwet  Bnannda, 
also  Mni-kanta  Bbho.  Aealypba  Indica-Lmn. 

MUKTO-PATI,  Bbno.  Maranta  diehoto- 
ma,  Wall. 

MUKUIi.  An.  Pfbs.  B'dellinm,  also  Com- 
miphora Madagaiicarensia,  Balsaroodendron 
Boxburffhiannm.  Wall. 

MUKUMPALA,  Malbal.  Alstonia  soho- 
laris. 

MUKUNt)  BBO.    See  Oriasa. 
HUKARA  DWAJA,  Sans,  from  Makara, 
a  water  animal,  and  dwaja,  a  flag. 
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MUK0BUNDU,  BiWG. 

siitnm. 

MUKWA  a  trlhe  of  fi-shermen  in  Malabar; 
those  of  north  Malabar  follow  the  rule  of 
descent  a  mntrioe  hnt  those  in  the  south, 
permit  of  descent  of  property  to  sone. 

alno  Mu1i,  Hind,  a  rcot :  pokbar 
mul  is  Dolomiaaa  macrocephala, 
21 UL  RAJ.    See  Solunkhi,  GnjaraK 
MULiA.   Hisn.  Baaaia  lattfoUa  WilUL 
MULA.    See  Bhskia  Mula. 
SiULAlM  Pers.  soft ;  an  ointment 
MULAKA,  SAKa.  Radish. 
MULAKARNE-MARM,  Tam.  Toddalia 
acniefita,  Prrs. 

MULAKARANG    VABAT  PUTTAT, 
bark  of  Toddalia  acnleata. 

MULAM  PALLAM,  Tam.  Mulam  Pandn. 
Tsi*.  Cncnmia  melo  Linn.  W.  and  A. 
irULA  NACSHTTRA.    See  Komarpal. 
MXJLA  PRAKRITI.    See  Sacta. 
MXTLATHT.    HrND.    Glycyrhiza  glabra."^ 
MULAYAN,  Malsal.  A  servile  tribe,  the 
same  as  the  Palayan. 

MTJLAZIH.  Hmi>,  a  servant,  also  farm 
servants  iM^ioultnral  hired  laborera. 

AIULBBRRY,  species  of  theMomaorMnU 
berry  trees  and  their  fruit.  In  the  Punjab 
there  are  red  and  whit*  mulberries,  and  two 
sorts  of  each  color,  one  is  a  small  oval,  being 
rather  sweeti, bnt  a  most  miperable  frnit.  Tha 
other,  called  shahtnt,  is  a  very  long  narrow 
frnit,  looking  almost  like  a  caterpillar,  . 
either  greenish  yellow  or  red-black  in  color ; 
this  fruit  is  somewhat  better  than  the  first 
kind,  it  is  very  sweet,  bnt  has  no  flavor. 
The  real  shahtnt,  the  "royal  mulberry"  of 
Kashmir,  is  a  fine,  lai^,  sub-acid  frnit,  it  in 
dried  and  made  int-o  (tour,  the  bread  from 
it  is  nntritions  and  fattening.  The  Wll 
mulbamjt  or  kimn  is  the  Ifoms  aerrata. 

Toot  or  Karoon,  in  the  Moms  Indica,  a 
tree  of  fiut  growth,  attaining  its  full  size  in 
20  ymrs,  when  it  becomes  naefnl. 

The  k-aves  of  the  red  and  white  mnlberry 
trees  form  the  food  of  the  worm(Bomby«. 
mori)  yielding  the  silk  of  commerce.  They 
are  quite  discinct  from  the  Philippine  mul- 
berry, which  is  the  Morns  mnlticanlis  of 
botanists.  Beerbhoom  mulberry  gardens  are 
innnmerable, — dottingthe  conotry  in  patchea 
of  a  dark  green  colour. — Traveh  in  Tnd  a 
Vol.  i.  p.  6^  Commit$itiner  Juhbulpore  Divi- 
sion, 

MULBKRRT,  INDIAN.   Morinda  citi-t. 
folia,  hinn. 
MULBOOS-KHAS  NaZB,  an  annnalsnp- 
ply  of  clothing  materials  formerly  sent  from 
Dacca  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

MULCER,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  foot  of 
the  Auamallai  hills  very  nsgtal  in  the  forest 
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MULKA  NAAD. 

preparing  elephant  ropes  from  the  vaoa  nar, 
assisting  m  the  deai-ing  of  brashwoud  and 
the  repair  of  roads,  &c.f  for  which  they  are 
pnid.    See  Malai  Arasar, 

MULBTI,  Hind.   Glycirrhiia  triphyllft, 

MULEZYE,  See  Khyber. 
,   MULQBDIUM.  See  Pangi. 

MUL  GRASSIA.     See  Grassia ;  India 
Katteywar. 

MIJLHAB  BAO.    See  Holkar.  Mahratla 
GoTeriimeQtM  iu  India, 

MULt,  Hind.  Bt^^hanns  satiTas,  radish 
any  garden  root,  root  of  Goohlearia  ai-mo 
racia — Linn. 

.  MULIABDUE  RAHMAN,  See  Semitic 
raoen. 

MULI  BABANI,  Hind.  Brassica  Grif- 
fithii. 

MCJLI-KA.  Tbl?  Hind.  Balsamodendrou 
Roxburgh  ianani. — Wall. 

MULILA,  Maleal.  Xanthoxyloo  rhetsa, 
/).  0. 

MULILI  ?  MABAM.  TAM.Gualtberiacera- 
soides  Daval.  W.  and  A.  Hooh.  and  Thorn. 

MULIM,  HiHP.  Gloriosa  soperba. 

MULIN,  Hud.  Bignonialndioa,  aboSoIe 
nanihos  sp. 

MULINGHI.  Tah.  Badish. 

MDLK,  the  third  title  amongat  Indian 
mabomedans,  as  Saraj  ul  Malk,  Sharf  ul 
Hulk. 

MULKAH,  n  stronghold,  near  the  Maba- 
ban  moantaiQ  occupied  by  Mahomedan  reli~ 
gioos  fanatioH  from  Hindoston.  It  is  sitaat- 
ed  ou  oue  uf  ttiu  sonthem  spurs  of  Mahabnn* 
Major  Jarn&s,  G.  B.,  Commissioner  of  Pesha- 
war, induoed  the  Boner  tribes  nob  only 
to  enrrendep  after  the  havoo  done  among 
them  hot  to  send  a  contingent  of  two  thou- 
sand men  witli  the  Corps  of  Guides  to  barn 
down  Mulkab.  Tims,  the  elder  bi'anch  of  the 
Ensufiiai  repeated  the  Tengeanoo  whioli 
they  once  before  took  on  the  fniiatics  when 
ill  May  IB31  their  fathers  rose  against  Syud 
Ahmed  the  founder  of  the  seo^^  who  was 
then  slain  at  Balakot  on  the  tndos,  drove  hia 
family  to  take  refuge  with  the  nawnb  of 
Took  who  long  sheltwed  them,  and  expelled 
hia  Ghaaee  followers, 

MUIjEKDA,  a  cloth  made  at  Amrttw. 

MUOIii  F£!RN^.    Memionitis  oordifolia. 

MUIiEf,  Hind.  Farsetta  Edgeworthii. 

MULEN  SOHENA.— ?  AmorphophaUas 
campanulatns. 

MULES  seldom  go  so  few  as  30  miles  in 
a  day,  though  carrying  a  lead  of  about  3 
cwt.,  and  passing  over  such  kotals  or  passes, 
as  would  appal  even  a  Spanish  maleteer. 
See  Iran. 

MULKA  NAAD,  See Korambai'. 


MUGIL  OEPSALOTirS, 

MULKAS,  Tel.  species  of  Bambnsa. 
MULKGIRI.  HiMo.  Circuits. 
MULKLAVU,  Maleal.  Salmalia 
barica,  Sclioit. 

MULLA,  alw  Mnllana  Aa.  Hihd.  a  mohs- 
medan  learned  in  tiie  law ;  a  achoolm^ter,  s 
mahomedan  teacher. 

MULLA  BARK,  bark  of  ZyzyphMBom- 
mularia. 

MULLAGHAI.  Tah.  Capsicom. 

MULLAKU,  or  Maraka,  Tau.  Wax. 

MULLAKUND,  See  Khyber. 

MULLAY  MUNTHA-KEBBY.  Tah. 
Capsella  bcrfiapastoris. 

MULLA  MUSTE  or  Uste,  Tbl.  Solaann 
trilobatum,  L.  The  Sanscrit  is  Alartah, 
which,  though  stated  to  be  Calotro^M 
gigantoa,  is  applied  to  Sol.  trilobatam  in 
Telingana.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a  veee- 
table  and  are  believed  to  improTO  the  intet 
leet  according  to  the  veree :  "By  offermg 
the  Alarkah  leaves  ho  became  a  prince,"  it 
lading  to  the  servant  of  a  foolish  king,  who 
having  made  his  master  wise  hy  feeding  hin 
daily  ou  Date  loaves,  was  rewarded  by  pro- 
motion to  a  princedom. 

MULLANGI,  Tkl.  Baphanua  aaiivius  L. 

MULLEN-BELLEBI,  Malral.  Coooin 
sativns,  L. 

MULLEEB  BIVER,  16  miles  from  Om 

town  of  Karachee. 

MULL  ELAVA  MABAM,  Tam.  Bombtt 
Malabaricum  or  Salmalia  Halabarica. 

MULLEliAVOO,  Gas.    Salmalia  Mak- 

barica. 

MULLENEE,  a  river  near  Jowrdh  in  tbe 
Indore  tei'i  itory. 

MULLER,  Maximilian,  aleamed  Germain 
who  sottlod  in  England  as  professor  rf 
Sanscrit;  editor  1849—1856  of  theRigVcdy 
—  1859,  author  of  History  of  Anmeot  Sai«i 
crit  Lltorature. 

MULLET  FISH,  Magil  oephaloa. 

Fathia,  HtxD.  I  Maddava  me  bo,  TU^ 

Anbi  matchi,        Buk.  [  Boubo.  tOt, 

The  mallelR  spawn  hurgely  in 
and  apparently  nowhere  eli>e.  Tlie 
Cybriam  Gommersouii  seems  io  Bpa«4 
very  near  the  monUis  pf  the  estaaHeRf  whfll 
others  ^ppoar  to  ascend  nearly  aa  hig4i  m  Ht^, 
tidal  influenoe  for  the  purpose.  The  mdA 
lives  largely  on  shrimps  and  aaDd-vovM, 
A  small  plot  of  some  four  or  five  aorss 
the  Mangalore  baokwatera  waa  thenfac' 
bnoyed  o^  to  be  left  audistarbed  for  sbriaf*. 
bo  breed  in—Am's  Mat.  Med.  p.  155,  MmS* 
Thomas. 

MUGIL  CEPSALOTUS.  ViOtmeieaMt, 
The  Teunasserim  sesaA  have  Urge  KfA 
mallet^     valuable    tur    Uie    taUe  vA 
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• 

common  In  CaionttR,  bat  dintin^iBhed 
by  its  Bmall  head,  amaller  scales,  kbcI  goi;gIe 
eyes  which  appear  to  be  stiuCinf;  out  of  its 
he»d.~Mason. 

MVQUi  S0ByiBlDIS.— rolewimiies.  A 
snwll  mnllflt  oflen  Ibnnd  ia  ffroA  nan»- 
bera  in  die  river  near  Hmlmwa,  mauj  of 
the  Sanneea  regard  it  as  tlie  yonug-  of  M. 
CepnalotiM ,  hot  it;  ia  a  distinct  speciee, 

MULLEZYB;  See  Afghan. 

MUIiLI,  Taw.  Solaanm  ledioam,  Lmm». 

MULLIKA,  Bkno.  Arabisi  jasmine,  Jas- 
minnm  sambao. 

M0LLI  KIKEY,  Tah.  AmaTautna  poly- 
gam  us.— I^im  Soxb. 

MnLtiOH,  a  paaa  in  Belaofaistan.  The 
Bolan  pass  on  the  borders  of  Saharawan, 
leads  from  the  Dashti-i-bo-dowlnt  to  Dadnr, 
aud  is  the  great  route  of  commanication 
between  the  "Western  AfTghan  provinces 
and  the  coantries  opening  on  the  Indus. 
It  is  a  coatinaoQS  snccession  of  ravines  and 
gorges.  The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pass  IS  in  snmmur  oppressively  hot  and 
tiiihealthy.  It  extends  ftom  29°  30'; 
67°  40';  to  lat.  29°  62',  loag.  67° 
4* — 55  m. ;  or  |  m.  wide  at  entrance.  The 
entrance  is  800  ft ;  Ab-i-goom,  2,540 ;  orest, 
5793  fb.  Average  aeoent,  90  ft  per  mile.  The 
Bolan  pass  with  the  MaMoh  pass,  far  to  the 
soath,  are  the  only  level  routes  intersecting 
the  great  chain  of  mountains,  defining,  on 
the  eaflt,  the  low  countries  of  Kacb  Gandava 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus ;  white  westward, 
it  supports  the  elevated  regions  of  KeUt  and 
Saharawan.  There  are  many  other  passes 
over  the  chain,  but  all  of  them  from  the  east 
have  a  steep- and  difficult  ascent,  and  coudoct 
to  the  brink  of  the  plateau  or  table-land. 
Such  are  the  passes  of  Takari  and  Naghow, 
between  the  Botan  and  Molloh  routes,  and 
there  are  others  to  the  north  of  the  Bolan. 
This  pass  is  no  tess  important^  as  oocarring 
in  the  direct  line  of  oummnnicatiou  between 
Slnd  and  the  neighbouring  eoantries  with 
Kandahar  and  Ehorasau.  It  also  constitiiteB, 
ia  this  direction,  the  boundary  between  the 
Sard  Sel  aud  Garm  Sel,  or  the  cokl  and  hot 
oouQtries  (sard-sair,  ganu-sair  cool-journey, 
■warm -journey.)  The  natives  here  affirm, 
that  all  below  the  pass  is  Hind,  and  that  all 
above  it  is  Khorasan.  This  distiuction  is  in 
a  great  measure  warranted,  not  only  because 
the  pass  separates  very  different  races  ^ra 
each  other,  speaking  various  dialects,  but 
that  it  marks  the  line  of  a  complete  change 
of  climate,  and  natural  productions. 

The  Bolan  river  is  about  70  miles  long, 
the  Sir-i-Bo1an  Pass,  in  lat,  99 «  51',  long. 
G7°  6'  is  4,494  ft.  above  the  sea.   It  is 


MDT.TAN. 

remarkably  sinuona,  but  runs  generally 
soath-enstcrly ;  from  a  jnnction  with  the 
Nari  River.  It  is  liable  to  innndatiou;  and 
as  its  bed,  in  some  pai-ts,  oocnpiea  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellers  are  fre- 
quently overtaken  by  its  t«rants>  Falls 
3,751  It.  in  54  m.  from  source  to  Dadnr. — 
Uasson's  Journetj$,  Vol.  I.  p.  838.  See 
Kabul,  Kandahar;  Kelat, 

MULLOO  KBERAY,  Tav.   See  Moolo- 
karang  Varay  puttay. 
MULLA,  Sans,  strong,  from  mal,  to  hold. 
MULLU.    See  Knrumbar. 
MULLU  D03A  KAIA,  Tbl.  Cuonmia 
momordica,  Roxb.  W.  A. 

MULLU  BOMMA  KACHCHIKAI,  Tkj.. 
A  sort  of  spinous  Arum  F  Pothos  sp.  f  ap- 
parently; from  the  Golukonda  hilhi. 

MULLU  JILUGA,  TeL.  .fohynomene 
Roxburgbii,  Spreng.  SmUJiia  aspera,  R.  iiL 
343. 

UULLUM:  GH0NDE*?  Sobnnm  ver* 
bacifolium.  Linn. 

MULLU  MODUGA,  Tbl.  Erythrina 
soblobata,  Boxb.  W.  ^  A. 

MDLLUKG,  a  mofanrrum  fukeer.  An  or- 
der of  maboniedan  devotees. 

MULLU  PBNDALAM,  Tbl.  Dioscore^ 
pentaphylla,  lii.  806— ff".  2o.  814. 

MULLU  TOTA  KITBA,  Tel.  Amanm- 
tas  spinnsus,  7/.— R.  iii.  611. — W.  lo.  513. 

MULLU  VANGAT,  Maueal.  Briedelia 
spiiiosa,  WUld, 

MULMUL  KHAS,  Hmo.  a  fine  mnaliii 
fabric    See  Cotton  manufactures. 

MULMURACA,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tre& 
which  grows  to  about  24  inches  iu  diameter, 
and  25  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  cauoei),  catamarans,  and  many 
other  pnrposes.  It  produces  a  fhiit  which,, 
with  the  leaves  of  tlie  tree,  is  med  medici- 
nuWy. —Edye,  on  Vie  Timber  of  Oeyloiu 
MULO,  Ros.  Soap. 

MUIipO  GOYIEirDA,  TeL.  Barleria  pri< 
onites. 

MULOOK-UT-TUAIP.   See  Kabul. 
MULOO  MANIK.    Sea  Kattyawar. 
MULOO  VENGAY  UkBAM,  Tam.  Brie- 
delia spinosH. 

MUL6AIU,  Saks.  Mimusope  elengi.  MuU 
sari-ka-Phool,  Him).  thoElowerB  of  Mbuiuaps 
elengi. 

MULSABI,  a  tribe  ocenpjingthe  AnamaU 
lai  forests.  8eo  Malai  Arasar,  Mnlcer,  India^ 
MULTAN,  the  name  of  a  district  and  of 
a  town  in  the  Punjab.  The  town  being  near 
t^e  left  bank  of  the  Chenab  river.  Hultan 
district  bounds  Bahawal-poor  on  the  north, 
Multan  town  has  had  its  name  repeatedly 
changed ;  it  is  Bui^msed  to  be  the  capitaL  of 
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the  Malli,  of  Alexander's  histormnA,  theplnoe 
■where  Alexander  was   wonnded.     It  wwh 
taken  by  Ghftoh  in  the  xevAnth  Centnry,  and 
now  contains  abnnt  45,000  inhabitants.  Ifs 
gardens  are  well  stocked  with  frnit-trees,  as 
nmngoes,  oranges,  citrdns,  Kmea,  Ac*  Ita 
date>grorefl  also  yield  mnch   fmit|  and 
vegetables  are  grown  in  great  plenty.  The 
innndations  of  the  Ravi  river  extend  to  the 
city,  bnt  it  is  three  miles  distattt,  and  han 
what  is  called  a  bandar,   or  boat-ntatinn  ; 
whence  there  is  commanic\t.ion  with  the 
Indua,  and,  conseqnently,  with  the  sea.  The 
area  enclosed  within  the   walls  being  com- 
pactly  bnilt  over,  the  city  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand hooFies  or  from  forty  to  forty-five  thon. 
sand  Bonlf).    The  Maltaii  district  prodnces 
corn,  oranges,  palm<i,  migar,  cotton,  and 
indigo.    Tiirkistan  and  especially  the  cifcy 
of  Bokhara,  supplies  Mnltan  with  silk  of 
three  kinds,  namely,  Lahki-abi,  Charkhi,  and 
Hoshkari.    These  silks  are  purchased  res- 
pectively in  Bokhara  from  7,  !*,  t-o  lU  rnppes 
per  seer,  and  sold  in  Mnlhan  from  10,  12, 
to  15  rupops.    One  camel-load  of  the  first 
kind  of  silk,  which  is  equal  to  6^  mannds  in 
weight,  costs  at  Bokhara  440  tila,  or  2,837 
mpees  8  annaa.  Bach  til*  makes  6  Nsnak- 
shai  rupees  and  6  or  7  annas.    The  trade  of 
Bokhara  to  Mnltan  is  generally  condacted 
by  the  Lohani  and  Shikarpnri.    They  load 
their  goods  on  camels  at  Bokhara.  MulUn 
indigo,  notwithstanding  iis  imparities,  is  of 
good  color,  and  therefore  possesses  the 
qnalihy  which  conskitates  the  chief  value 
of  this  artiote.    Some  imported  from  Kliyr- 
pofir  was  foand  superior  to  that  of  Unltan, 
and  valued  at  Rs.  10  a  maund  more.  The 

?Iant  is  indigenons  both  in  Sindh  and  the 
□njab  J  it  is  expr>rted  only  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Afghanistan  and  Bombay.  Bnrton 
states  that  the  people  of  Mult-an  murdered 
Shams  of  Tabriz,  the  celebrated  Marshid, 
or  spiritual  teacher,  and  the  more  celebrated 
Hafiz,  in  order  to  bury  him  in  their  town. 
The  Affghan  Hacara,  he  says,  make  a  point 
of  killing  and  faarying  in  their  own  country, 
any  strauger  who  is  indiscreet  eiioagh  to 
(Ktmmit  a  miracle  or  show  any  pnrtioalar 
sign  of  sanctity.  Unltan  city  was  oonqaeiv 
ed  by  Shahab-n-din  in  1171.  Moltan 
fortress,  with  Ualrsj  and  gariison  after  a 
prolonj^  Bi&ge,  snrrendered  unconditionally 
to  the  inTesting  Indian  Array  ou  the  2*ind 
Jan.  1849.  In  the  time  of  Akbar  no  less 
than  seventeen  districts  or  separate  per- 
gunnahs,  were  attached  to  the  province  of 
Multftn.  All  that  General  Cunningham  can 
identify  are  Uch,  Diraiwal,  Moj  and  Uarot, 


MUMASRNNI. 

all  In  the  east  of  the  Sntlej.  The  oU  town 
of  Uehh  is  eitaated  on  the  eastern  bank  «( 
the  Panjnad,  70  miles  to  the  sontb-aonth* 
west  of  Multan,  and  45  miles  to  ike  norfi 
east  of  the  present  ocniflnence  with  the  l«du 
at  Uithnnkot^  .  Ha  thinko,  also,  ihafc  Uehh 
must  be  the  lakandar,  or  Alexandria,  of  tk 
Chaoh-oainah,'  which  waa  wpbartd  hf  Obieh 
on  his  mq)editton  against  llidtan.-— Suftart 
P.  Burton't  ftindh,  pJiST-S.  Uohan  Ltti 
Travelt,  p.  392.  Maston't  Jcttmeyt  Vol.  I.  }>• 
396.  Vigne'g  a  personal  Norrofwc,  p.  17- 
Ofmmn^Aani  p.  p.  2I9-24:i.  AneieaU  Geo^'/ 
Imiia  p.p.  '215,  24S.  See  India,  EabnU  UaHi, 
Pniijnb,  Khetri,  Khyber,  Knim,  Raien. 

HULAGBAHl.  Surs.  From  mala,  Htk, 
and  grahin,  receiving. 

MULUGU  CHETTU  or  Togant  ehethi 
Tbi,.  Morinda  citrifolia,  L — R»_  i.  Ml. 
These  names  seem  to  be  applied  indiflbno^f 
to  M.  citrifolia  and  tinctoria. 

H0LU  MODUGA  or  Badadam.  Tn. 
Krythrtua  sniobata,  R.  iii.  254.— IT.  and  A. 
801.  Br.  applies  thti  to  Amoora  (tw 
Andersonia)  rohitakn.  TT-A^I.  andconjerturs 
with  probability  that  E.  sablobata  is  a  vn.  o( 
E.  snheropa. 

MULUKA  RARARI.  Tam.  Enme*» 
Grsmerii  Weshv.  Wood  Moth. 

MULU  EIRT.'  Tam.  Amarantns  spinn* 
BUS.    LinH.  Rotsh.  W.  Fe. 

MULUK-UT  TAWAIF.  See  Perwaa 
kings, 

MULtTM  EUNDU)L  Bins,  root  of  a  plant 
MDLU   MUUUKA.    Taii.  Erythi 
Indies,  Lam,  , 

M.UL17NG,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  bilh 
of  Assam  on  the  eHStern  frontier  of  the  Hikr 
and  Oaohar.    See  India. 

MULUNGU.    See  Semitic  raoes. 
MULU  TOTA  KURA.    Tsu  Amaras- 
tus  spinoens.    Linn.  Roxb.  W.  Ic 

MULU- VXLLAttl.  Tam.  Cuoamispati 
Linn. 

MULU  VEMPALL  Txt.  Tephrtis^ 
spinosa.  Pen.  Galega  ^  B.  iii.  Os^- 
pentaphylta,  384. 

MULVL  A  mahomedan  learned  in  As 
Eorftn,  the  plural  is  Mnlla. 

MUM.—?  A  fermented  liqaor,  brensC 
priooipally  from  the  malt  of  wheat. — Aslt». 
Htr.  j" 
MUMATffL  Hisn.  Sageretia  Brsndie.^ 
thiMia  also  Ametna  echioides ;  pefl  mondi  kL 
Tanncetnm  valgare. 

MUMANRAI.   HiMD.    Pshtd.  Sageradk! 
oppoKitifolia.  ^ 
MUMASENNL     One  of  theaborigi^* 
tribes  of  Persia. — MakolnCa  Wtiory  q/ 
Vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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MtTMAT   Ab.  or  death,  onated  on  the 
tenth  dnv  of  Mohnrrnm. 

MUMDOTfi.  A  Cid  Satlej  state,  it  is  a 
mKbomediui  ohieflainoy,  and  was  re-est&b- 
lished  in  1863. 

MUMGO-PISIN.  MALBAt.    Gam  of  Mc 
riD(r»  ptenri^penna. 

MDIIIAL  The  Mnmia  orimtalis  of  the 
aiioienf*,  mentiomd  by  DiosootideB  (iii.  99), 
was  obtaiDed  from  Pemia,  was  deemed  of 
siugolarly  healing  qaalities,  and  henoe 
named  SHroooolla.  Oaseley  mentions  that 
at  1 4  mile  from  KbeBvien  village,  wLioh 
belongs  to  the  territory  of  Dorabjerd,  he 
skerohed  the  Eoh-i<Mnmiay  or  "  Mammy 
MoQutain,"  sita^te  within  three  or  four 
miles.  It  is  an  interesting  looalit.y  from  the 
momiai  or  mnmmy,  produced  iu  its  interanl 
cavities.  It  is  a  hlackishi  bitnminoas  matter 
which  oozes  fi-om  the  rock,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Persians  as  far  more  preciouH  than 
gold ;  for  healing  cots  and  bmises,  and 
oansing  fisctured  bones  to  unite.  In  the 
vioiuity  of  tiiis  Momiai  cavern  is  a  village 
oalled  Ayin  (or  mtfaer  Ayi)  1^  name  of 
which  baa  been  oomponiided  with  mum 
or  "  wax"  BO  as  to  form  the  word  mam-i-ajri 
or  "  the  wax  of  Ayi.  The  more  concise  ao- 
oonnt.,  given  in  Eha  Hankal'a  trauslHted 
work  (p*  133)  snfficiently  agrees  with  tliis. 
History  of  tJie  Mwinera  and  Customs  of  Ancieid 
Greece^  Vol.  iii.,  j>.  406.  Baroti  0.  A.  he. 
Slide's  Travels  \n  Lurietan  and  Arabisian. 
p.  324.  Ousdeif'a  TraveU,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 
See  Aspfaalte,  Petroleam,  Momiai,  Sarco- 
oolla. 

MUMMUBTTI,  the  Hindu  Triad,  om- 
nating  of  Srahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  oris- 
ram;  literally  throe  forms  from  mar  three 
and  mur't  forms. 

MUMMT,  the  Egyptians  bdieved  va  tbe 
re-occnpadou  of  the  body,  hy  the  soni,  and 
their  object  in  preserving  the  body  was  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  re-entry  of  the  soul 
after  completing  ite  pwiod  of  migrations. 
The  mnmmy  casoi  of  Egypt  wore  made  of 
tbe  wood  of  Cordia  myxa. 

MUMTAZ  MAHAL  BAKU  BEGUM,  or, 
more  briefly,  Mumtaza  B^;um,  was  the 
daughter  of  Asoph  Jah,  and  the  niece  of  Noor 
Jehan.  She  was  twenty  years  married  to  Shah 
JehaD,and  bore  him  a  child  almost  every  year. 
Bemier  says,  she  was  that  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  East,  whom  the  emperor  loved 
so  passionately  that  hin  eonjogal  fidelity  was 
nevw  it  is  said,  impeached  while  she 
lived.  The  death  of  the  Begnm  oocnrred 
on  the  18th  day  of  July  I63.I  occasioned 
by  her  giving  birth  to  a  danghter,  who  is  j 
fabaloasly  said  to  have  been  heard  crying  in 
the  womb  hyfaenelfand  her  otiier  daughters. ' 
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The  snllnna  died  iu  3  hours  afVer  the  birth 
of  the  princess.  Her  husband.  Shah  Jehaa 
erected  over  her  remains  a  rnHgniUcent  tomb, 
kouwn  to  Europeans  as  the  Ti^-Mahal,  n 
cormptioQ  of  Mnmtaz  Mahal.  Travemier 
says  that,  in  baildiug  tlie  ThJ,  twenty 
thonsand  workmen  were  employed  for 
twenty- two  years  in  its  erection  and  he 
states  it  was  erected  by  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Anstin  de  Bordeaux.  The 
brick  aoaSblding  is  mid  to  have  cost  as  mnoh 
as  the  building  itself.  The  marble  had  been 
presented  by  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  aud 
was  brought  from  its  qoarries,  a  distance  of 
140  miles,  upon  vi/^iReled  chrriagee.  Her 
hDHhand  died  in  A.  D.  J  666.  In  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  nndenieath  the  great  cn- 
pola,  Hi-o  the  oebotaphs  of  the  royal  pair. 
They  lie  side  by  side,  the  empress  to  the  left. 
Her  name,  Mnmtasa  Mahal  Banco  Begnm, 
and  the  date  of  her  death,  1631,  are  re^  ou 
the  blab.  That  of  Iter  hnsband  and  the  date 
of  his  death,  1666,  are  aim  inseribed 
upon  t-be  other  tomb.  Tr.  Bind.  Vol.  i^ 
pp.413,  4U. 
MT7N.  Beno.  Crofataria  labumififtlia. 
MUN  also  Tamnjabin.  Arab.  Manna. 
MUX  or  Maund,  forty  seers  or  eighty 
pounds,  a  measure  of  weight.  See  Maand; 
weights  and  measnres. 

MUNA,  according  to  sotne  mahomedans, 
,tlie  place  where  Adam  was  huried.  See 
Aba  Knbays. 

MUNA.  Bbno.  Crotalaria  laburnifolia. 
Linn.  Bheede.  Boxh.  W.  ^  A. 

MUNAGA.  TsL.  Moringa  ptorygospenua, 
Qcert.  W.  A.  545— 7K.  77.— Hyperanihera 
moringa,  E.  n,  368.  Bheede.  vi.  11.  Munaga- 
kaia,  the  pods.  Munaga-koora,  tbe  greens. 
Mnnaga'poo,  the  flowers.  Mnm^pi  Vayroo, 
the  root. 
MUNAI.  Tam,  Castor. 
MUNAKKA.  HiKD.  Vitis  vijiifere,  dried 
grapoR,  common  Reed  raisins. 

MUNAL.  HiNU.  The  munal  or  monal 
pheasant,  Lophophoms  impeyanw  called 
also  nilgir. 

MUNAS,  a  river  near  Byagorah  in  Bong- 
poor. 

MUNCHA.EUN'DA,  Tst.  Amorphophal- 
Ins  campannlatos. 
MtJNCHAK.    See  Lakes;  Mnnchnr. 
MUNCHEEASHEE.     See    Euah  or 
Gush. 

MUNCHETTT  HABAM.  Miunu.  A 
tree  of  little  value  which  grows  in  Malabar 

and  Canara,  to  about  25  feet  in  height,  and 
1 8  inches  in  diameter :  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  coasting  vessels  and  honse  baild- 
in;*. —  Edye^    S'oreste    of     Malabar  and 
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UUK0AH. 

MUNGHI  NOONAT,  Tel..  OingelljoF 
Sesamnm  oil,  oU  of  Seaamam  orientate. 

MUNCHUa  LAKE,  amid  the  geuerally 
arid,  dreary,  and  sterile  character  of  the 
sceaery  of  Sindfa,  Lake  Manohtir  forma  a  fair 
expanse  of  Cfilm  traaaparent  water,  lying  be- 
neath the  monntains  and  garronnded  with 
rich  foliage.  Pottait's  Peraoaal  ObtorvatioHat 
p.  9. 

MUNDA-PHORA.  Goa.  A  mahomedan 
meodioaat  in  tho  vest  of  India,  who,  to  ex- 
tort oharity,  di*aws  blood  from  his  own  head 
or  other  parts  of  bis  body ;  from  moonda  the 
heskd,  phoma  to  break. 

MUNJENATI  WOOD,  also  Mnnjonati 
maram,  AsiOLO-TjiV.  ia  tised  for  making 
doors,  atooks  to  matoblooks,  and  fiv  other 
purpoeee.   Aine.  i[at.  Med.  p.  208. 

MUNJUN,  Hind.  Dentifrice  made  of 
cliarooal,  of  betel  not,  of  almond  shell,  or  of 
frankincense  and  alnm. 

MUPAN,  or  Moopen,  Ualbal.  a  class  of 
alaros  in  Malabar. 

MUEDA-FABOSH.  Fsbs.  Seller  of  the 
dead. 

HURDDHABHISHIETA,  Sxss.  A  mix- 
ed caste,  sprung  from  a  brahman  Snthor  and 
kshatriya  moUuTi  and  fbUowii^  the  profbs- 
aion  of  arms. 

MUNDAH,  a  race  oooapying  the  eastern 
and  Bonthem  parts  of  Ghota  N^pore.  The 
Mnndafa,  Ho  and  Oracm  are  all  divided  into 
families,  called  Kili  or  Clan,  and  may  not 
take  to  wife  a  girl  of  their  own  kili.  Hanki 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  Mondah  chiefs,  in 
tho  Bonthorn  parts  of  Chota  Nagpore.  The 
Uanki,  of  Gbota  Nagpore  have  acquired  con- 
siderable estates.  The  Mandah  and  Ho 
honses  are  more  isolated  with  bettor  accom. 
modation  than  those  <rf  tho  Oraon,  with  ver- 
andahs, and  separate  apartments  for  the 
married  and  unmarried  members.  Every 
Mundnh  village  has  its  own  dancing  place. 
Tho-  Mundah  comprise  about  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  five  perguunahs  of  SilU, 
Tamar,  Bamndah,  Bahey  and  Banda,  all 
others  betng  recent  settlers.  But  many  of 
the  Mondah  Kol  have  been  dispossessed  of 
their  ancestors'  lands,  by  middlemen,  brah- 
mana  and  rajpnts.  The  Mnndah  settlements 
are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  sonthern  parts 
of  Ghota  Nagpore.  The  Mandah  and  Sontal 
are  amongst  the  ugliest  of  mankind,  the 
Sontal  being  remarkable  for  good  nature  and 
t^liaesa.  They  are  more  hke  Hottentots 
than  Negroes. 

Mnnda  feataros  are  flat  and  broad.  The 
•xtrerae  features  of  this  raee  are  high  cheek 
bones,  araidl  eye  orhitB  often  with  an  oblique 
setting,  flat  faces,  without  ranch  beard  or 
vhi^kor,  and  in  colour  from  brown  to  tawny 
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yellow.  The  riohar  people  of  tha  Han- 
dah,  who  aspire  to  he  lemindara,  wear  the 
poita,  reverenoe  brahmang  and  worship  kali, 
bnt  tixe  mass  continne  in  their  original  taith. 
The  great  propitiating  sacrifices  to  the  local 
doities  are  carouaa^  at  which  they  est, 
drink,  sing,  dnnco  and  make  love,  and  the 
hindns  seUled  in  the  province  propitiate  the 
local  deities.  The  Mandah  oouutry  ia  ar- 
ranged intuFarba  or  divisions,  each  oonmstiiig 
of  twelve  or  more  villages  under  a  chief,  and 
the  chiefe  meet,  at  times  for  conBoltaiioo. 

Many  of  theOraonand  aomeof  the  Mnnda 
clans  or  kiU,  are  called  after  aaimale,  the  ed^ 
hawk,  crow,  heron,  &c.,  atut  the  olaus  do  not 
eat  the  animal  whose  name  th^  bear.  Thv 
dead  of  the  Moondah  and  Ho  are  placed  ia  a 
coffin  along  with  all  the  clothes  and  ma- 
ments  used,  and  all  the  money  the  dAceased 
had,  and  all  barned.  The  larger  bones  we 
preserved  till  a  lai^  monumental  stone  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  bones  interred  below  ii 
The  Ho  near  the  houses,  the  Oraou  soparato 
from  the  village.  They  are  taken  to  the  toai) 
in  a  procession,  with  young  girls  bearing 
empty  and  partly  broken  pitohers,  which  th^ 
reverse  from  iime  to  time  to  show  that  ktte; 
are  ompty.  The  collection  of  these  niMsin 
grave  stones  under  the  fin«  ohi  tamariDd 
trees  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Kal  villagea 
The  stones  are  someUnes  so  .large  that  the 
men  of  several  vills^^  are  requit«d  to  man 
them.  The  bones  are  put  with  some  rioe  ints 
a  new  earths  vessel,  deposited  into  the  hob 
prepared  for  them  and  oovered  with  the 
hig  stone.  The  Mnnda  and  Oraon  racesan 
fond  of  field  sports  and  all  game,  lax!:ge  and 
small,  disappear  from  near  them.  Tbe^ 
form  great  hunting  parties.  Fiahing  and 
cock  fighting  are  also  resorted  to.  Ths 
Munda  and  Ho  •  havo  a  shamanits  religion- 
They  have  no  worship  of  material  id<di,  fast 
Singbongo,  the  sun,  ia  the  suprenae  beia|& 
tho  creator  and  preserver,  a  benofioent  dsi^; 
they  have  secondary  gods,  sll  invisible  sh 
generally  malevolent ;  sacrifioea  to  ^af- 
bonga  are  made  of  fowls,  pigs,  white  gost, 
ram  and  buffalo. 

Tho  Oraon  worship  the  snn  under  nan* 
of  Dhnrmi,  as  the  creator  and  the  presmcr, 
and  offar  white  animals  to  him  in  eacrifioa 

Mnndah,  Ho  and  Oraon  are  all  divided  in* 
to  Emilias,  called  kili  or  dan,  and  may  not 
take  to  wife  a  girl  of  thmr  own  kili. 

Manki,  is  the  name  a^qplied  to  Uie  Hajidak 
chiefston  the  southern  partsof  ChotaNagport 
Mnndah  and  Ho  houses  are  man  iaSStki, 
with  better  aoctmimodatioa  than  titoes  of  tk 
Oraons  wUh  verandahs  and  sqpante  ^art- 
aionts  for  the  msrriad  and  nnmarrisd  mesh 
bars.    Every  Mwodah  viUagahas  its  ows 
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dAncing  pJaee.  General  Cnnninglifim  Sag- 
gests,  |ip.  &05  507  that  tbq  Mniida  are  the 
ancient  Mnrandifc.— Campftcft,  pp.  150  151. 
Mnjor  DcUUm,  pp.  76,  94,  164,  158,  159,  160, 
1G8,  1G8, 188-89,196.  Major  Ddlton.  Mr.  G. 
Campbell,  p.  131. 

MUNDANE.    See  Myen-mo. 

MUNDANE  £GG.  See  Lakshmi,  Yedas. 

MUNDAPA,  in  hioda  temples,  is  the  part 
of  the  bbilding  known  ia  architeotoral  no 
mendatore  as  the  "  pnnuuw."  The  word 
is  also  -written  MnndoC  a^  Hantapam. 
The  mindra  or  celU,  in  hinda  temples,  con- 
tains the  Htatne  of  the  god.  The  Mindra, 
dedicated  to  the  Unga,  is  a  donblo-roofed 
Gothic  hnilding,  the  body  square,  bnt  the 
upper  part  short  and  tapering  to  a  point.  It 
contains  one,  two,  three,  or  more  rooms, 
about  tiiree  cnbits  by  four,  with  a  porch  in 
front  for  spectators.  The  centre  room  con- 
tains the  hngMn.  Mindra,  sayit  Mr  Ward, 
means  any  edifice  of  brick  or  stone;  but 
costom  has  appropriated  it  almost  exclnsively 
to  the  tonples  of  the  lingam. — TFanTs  View 
of  the  Hmaoog,  vol.  ii.  p.  I. 

MUNDABBH,—  P   Banhinia  acnmin&ta. 

MUNDARB-KAI,  Tam.  This  frnit  grows 
in  the  extreme  aoathem  parts  of  the  Fenin- 
enla,  and  is  eaten  by  the  common  people. — 
AinBlie,  p.  241.  i 

MUNDABUE;  Bsho.  Coraltreet  Ery- 
thina  fnlgens. 

MUNDAVALLI,  Malbal.  Oalonyction 
grandiflorimi,  Ohoigy. 

MUNDEB,  Sans.  Dck.  Sphaeranthns  Indi-. 
ens;  also  Spheranthas  hirtns,  Burm.  See 
Mnndi. 

MUNDAT,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

MUNDEE  or  Unndi.    See  Kohistfla. 

MUNDEE,  HIHD.P  A  marked.  Sabzi 
Hnndi,  Hihd.  the  green-market,  the  vegeta- 
ble market. 

MUNDEL,  a  cloth  of  cotton  and  gold,  ob- 
tainable in  Kutcb,  costs  Bb.  8-4>11.  Mno- 
del,  an  article  of  dress. 

MUNI^IA.    See  Kutch  or  Cutch. 

MUNDI  BUTI,  Hihd.  Sphaeranthns  hir- 
tns; S.  mollis.  Gorakh-mundi.  Hisd.  is 
Lippia  nodiflora.  Bat-mnndi,  Hind,  is  Ifac- 
rotomia  enchroma,  also  Trichodesma  Indica. 
See  Mnndee. 

MUNDI-NUGGUR.    See  JuUundhnr. 

MUNDIRI-MABAM.  Tam.  Anacaidium 
occidentale,  Itmim.  Mnndhri-Piun,  Tax.  the 
gum  c€  Anac^wn  occidentale^  Linn. 

MUNDISORE,  a  city  of  Malwa  belonging 
to  Sindhia.  It  is  snrrounded  by  poppy  cnlti- 
vation  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river  but  is 
becoming  impoTeriahed. 

MUNDLA  ABU,  H.  the  nectarine,  Amyg- 
daluB  Pereiea,  rar.  leevig^tOt 


M0NG. 

MUNDTiAMOOSTEB  KAI,  Tel.  Sola- 
nnm  trilobatum. 

MUND-MALA,  Hind,  the  necklace  of  hu- 
man heads  which  is  suspended  from  the 
necks  of  Siva  and  Horoa  of  his  avatars,  and  of 
Parvati,  Kal,  and  Kali.  Cole's  Myih.Swd. 
p.  889.    See  Siva. 

MUNDODBI,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Purihara  Rajpoot  race. 

MUNDODARI,  Saks,  from  manda,  small, 
and  oodara,  the  boUy. 

MUNDOOKA  BBUMMI,  Tbl.  Hydroco- 
tyle  Asiatica,  Tntm. 

MUNDOOKA  PUBNI,  Sahs.  Hydroco- 
tyle  Asiatica,  Linn. 

MUNDRI  MARAM,  Tam.  Anacardinm 
occidentale.   The  Cashew-oat  tree. 

The  frnit. 

Cadju,  KTalat. 


Pertica  Manjo,  „ 
Jambooeeruig,  Siiv. 
Be^rs,  Sula  Sams,- 

TAs  oil. 
Umidri-lDottay-yemiB^ 
CaifaeW'iiDt-eil, 


Caslioo  Apptc,  T.sa. 
Moondrl  pullam,  Tah. 
Hoonta  mamedl  paDdii,TEt.. 
Cajoo,  DuK. 

TM  nut. 
Mandri.kofeta;, 
Caafaew-Qiub, 

This  fruit  ocoainonally  appears  at  Hie  ta- 
bles of  Enropcans  in  India.  It  is  ver^  suc- 
cnlent  and  is  couRidered  by  tiie  Natives  as 
possessing  a  peculiar  cooling  quality.  The 
tree  is  the  Kapa  mava  of  the  Hortos  Mala- 
baricus,  in  which  Rheede  tells  ns,  that  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  of  nse  in 
diarrhcea  and  to  cure  diabetes. — H&rt.  Mid, 
para.  3,  p.  67 ;  Aimli&,  p.  227. 

MUNDUKA.PUBNI.  Sans.  Hydrocotyle 
asiatica. — ttnn. 

MUNDUL  EANGBA.  Eletudne  cora- 
cana,  Qcmri.  ^nxb. 

MUNDUP,  HiHD.  a  canopy.  SeeMnn-' 
dapa. 

MUNDU-VAWGA  Bee  Nair  ;  Polyandry. 

MUNDWA,  HniD.  a  pandal,  a  temporary 
shed,  constmcted  of  bamboos  and  mats. 
Mnndwa-  ki-bibian-ka-khana,  a  mahomedan 

ceremonv, 

MUNEB  BEGUM,  a  Etiropean  lady  of 
Akbar's  harem.  The  emperor  survived  hisLu- 
sitanian  mistress  and  showed  his  affection 
for  her  memory  by  erecting  over  her  remains 
a  handsome  tomb  at  Secnndra.  In  this  tomb 
was  located  for  many  years,  the  Press  of  the 
Church  Mispion  Society,  and  its  premises 
affwded  shelter  to  300  orphans  in  the  fiunine 
of  1838.    Tr,  ofMhid.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

MUNEE  GUNGABAT,  Tbl.  Hitdscna 
populneoidea. 

MUNEE  KEERAT,  also  Passoo-mnnns 
keemv,  Tam.  Premna  integrifolia. 

MUNEM  MANUS,  Hikd.  Jasminum 
arborescens. 

MUNG,  HraD.    Phaseojos  mango,  Liwu* 
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MUNG-KHONG. 

MUNG-LADAKHI,    Hibd.  a.  vetch  or 

pnlse  Ciccr  sp.  ? 

MUXG  SAPED,  PsHTU.  Phaseolus  anrns, 
Hind,  Mdkg.  Sacchanim  munja,  is  a  lar^ 
grass. 

MUNGA  or  Kantena.  Trl.  Grotalaria. 
anthjlloides  Lam. — TT.  ^A. — C.  gtricta,  K.  iii. 
265. 

KUNGA.    See  Slmiadie. 

MUNGA,  HiHD.  Coral. 

MUNGA,  also  Snjna,  Dok.  Hum.  Horse 
Badish  Tree ;  Hyperanthera  moringa.  Mno- 
gay  ka  Phool,  DuK.  Flower  of  Hyperan- 
thera  moringa,  Mtmgay-ki-bhaji,  the  greens  ; 
Mnngay  ke  jhar  ki  jar,  the  root. 

MUNGALA  WANLOO,  Tel.  Barbers. 

MUNGAPI,  Tam.  Nyctanthes  arbor  trietis. 

MUNGASHT.    See  Loristan. 

MUNGEESTUN,  Mahr.  of  Bombay,  Gar- 
cinia  mangostana,  Linn.    The  mangosteen. 

MUNGBVBNAH,  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree 
which  grows  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  8 
feet  long.  Wood  cloee  in  its  grain  and  light, 
used  for  gnn-stocks,  poles  of  vpalanqains, 
aandals,^., monkeys  and  pea-fowl,feed  on  the 
fridt,  &c  . — Edye,  on  (ke  Tioiber  of  Ceylon. 

MUNG-FAN.    See  India. 

MtlNGFI,  also  Adis-manis,  Jav.  Aniseed. 

MUNGHI,  a  ri^er  near  Tekmah  iu  Azim- 
gnrh,  and  mnning  near  Ghazipur. 

MUNGIL,  or  Munjil.  Tam.  Bambnsa 
amndinacea  and  other  species  of  Bambnsa. 
Mangil  AriEii,  Tah.  the  Seed.  Mnngil  Ku- 
rata,  Tam.  the  yonng  plant.  Mnngil  Oopoo. 
Tam.  Tabasheer. 

MUNGINATI,  Mal.  Morinda  tomeniosa. 

MUNGINATI  MARAM,  also  Sapprah 
Maram,  Tam  Bixa  orellana. 

MUNGI  PBITUN,  a  town  on  the  Goda- 
Very,  probably  the  Pilthana  of  the  Periplua. 

HUNG-KA-DAL,  HDrD-Fhaseolnsmnngo. 

MUNG-KHONG.  About  the  14th  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Lan  were  a  power- 
ful and  conquering  people  in  the  upper  por- 
tifT  of  '  bi:^in  of  the  Irawadi,  where  their 
.  "■ital  wisJ  at  Mo-ganng  (Mnangi-gaung  or 
M  i^iK-khon^)  and  whence  in  A.  D.  1224, 
they  sent  an  expedition  which  snl^ngated 
Assam  and  established  Ahom  mle.  Their 
native  country  was  a  portion  of  the  basins  of 
the  Mekong  and  the  Menam,  including  Yun- 
nan. About  the  same  time^  they  took  pos- 
aession  of  ahigher  portion oiftheupperlnsin 
of  the  Mil!,  where  their  chief  sent  was  nt 
Kliamt,,  whence  tiie  name  by  which  this 
br;i'—i  11  rtill  known.  At  present,  the  Lan, 
■niiiKj:  M  "I"-!  of  Shan  and  Kharoti,  are 
iV.r.p  i  !■!  T"  Assam,  and  scatteredover  a 
i  i-  T  u-';  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
the  Ir:iwadi,  nearly  to  the  confla- 
ence  of  0:e  Khyen-dwen  wiUi  the  principal 
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stream.  Scattered  villages  are  even  found  in 
Arakan  ;  on  the  eastern  side  they  are  ftent- 
fcered  along  the  Sa-lnen  as  fw  as  18  ° .  The 
whole  of  the  Menam  basin  is  in  their  band?:, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the 
right  side  near  its  bead ;  and  they  aluo 
oceiipy  a  lar^Je  portion  of  the  basin  o£  tha 
Me-koDg.  The  eastern  tribes  are  known  as 
liO-Lo,  Liau  and  Thai. 

MUNG-KUDU,  Maut.  Morinda  nm- 
beltata,  produces  a  dye  staff.  The  best  dye  is 
procured  from  Uie  bark  of  the  roots  of  Uiree 
year  old  plants  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
red  dyes  in  India ;  though  the  colonr  is  dnll, 
yet  it  is  contiidered  faster  than  the  brighter 
tiuts  obtained  from  other  substances. 

MUNGLAD,  a  rirer  near  Surahan^ 

MUNGMYIT.  See  India 

MUNGOGHAB  a  valley,  southward  of 
that  of  Moostnng,  more  circular  in  form, 
and  of  much  less  extent ;  deatttnte  of  trenv 
save  a  few  stnnted  mnlberries.  See  Bala- 
chistan,  Kelat. 

MUNGOH.  HiHD.  A  climbing  plane  of 
the  Himalaya,  growing  20  to  30  H.  bigb. 

MUNG-PHALLI,  Bbho.  Mask.  F^ait  of 
Arachis  hypogesa.  Ground  nuts. 

MUNGRA,  HniD.  Baphanns  caudaiaa. 

MUNGRIS,  Malat.  a  wood  of  Singapore, 
while  fresh,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  tbo  iioo* 
wood,  and  more  difficnlt  to  be  worked; 
it  is  very  durable. 

MUNGSI,  Jav.  Dill  seed. 

HUNG  THIKIRI,  Hihd.  Phaseolns  radi. 
tiatns  also  Pluseolna  Roxbarghii,  W.  and  A. 

MUNGUL,  an  ancient  dependency  of 
Enblor,  which  was  declared  independent  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goorkha.  Its  tribute 
payment  is  Rupees  72.  The  revenue.  Rupees 
i,UOO,  population,  917. 

MUNGUIj,  or  Munga,  or  Mungear.  See 
Hot  Spring. 

MUNGULA.  Iohindni8m,E!artikeyaisthe 
leader  of  the  celestial  armies,  Mungnia  is  the 
Mars  of  the  hindns.  He  is  one  of  the  plan- 
ets, and  is  of  the  Kettri  caste.  He  was  pro- 
duced from  the  sweat  of  Siva's  brow  ;  and 
is  painted  of  a  red  or  fiame-cotour,  with  four 
arms,  holding  in  his  hands  a  trident,  n  club, 
a  lotus,  and  a  spear.  His  vahan  is  a  ram. — 
Cole.  Sl^th.  Hind.  p.  132.  Seo  Grafaa, 
Vahan. 

MUNGULU-CHUNDIKA.  Saks,  from 
mannrala,   srood,   and   chandika.  wrathfnL 
MUNGUIi  PANDT.  See  Panda,  Pnnda. 
MUNGULA- VARA,  Sans,  from  mangala, 
good,  nnd  vara,  a  day. 

MUNI,  Sans.  A  hindn  sage:  maha-muni, 
a  grea^  mge. 

MUNI,  Tam.  Erythrina  snberosa.  Sorh. 
MUNIA.  SiKD.    fibra^  Amphidonax 
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MUNICIPALITIES. . 
karka.  TAnd. 

.  MUNIA  PECTOBALIS.  One  of  the 
gODQs  of  birds  called  Munia.    See  Birds. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  Tbe  Mabratta  peo- 
ple have,  amongst  them,  outside  ever^  village, 
the  pariah  or   dlier,  whom  they  desiguato 
the  Mhar;  the  tanuer  who  is  called  Mliong, 
and  ifuide  the  haioleta  dwell  the  DUor,  or 
tanner.    In  Hindustan  and  Bengal  tbe  re- 
pablio  or  village  system  has  bwu  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  repeated  inroads  and  con- 
quests of  foreign  races  and  the  long  period 
of  mahomedau  rale  and  tba  vilh^  ofiioers 
and  servants  are  less  complete.    Bat,  even 
there,  tbe  headman  and  the  accountant  are 
almost  invariably  retained  and  some  of  the 
other  officers  and  servants  are  also  to  be 
found  and  in  most  instances  the  offices  are 
liereditary,  are  capable  of  being  mortgaged  or 
sold :  are  paid  by  recognized  fees  and  per- 
qoisites,  by  allotments  of  grain  at  the  time 
of  harvest  or  sometimes  by  portions  of  land 
lield  rmt  free  or  at  a  low  qaifc  rent,  In 
the  Ganareae  and  Mahratta  conutries  the 
Tilh^ce  authoritiee  are  atill  ruling.  They 
greatly  vary  in  number  and  in  duties,  but 
there  are  officeholders  who  claim  to  be  des- 
cendants of  the  persons  who  first  settled  and 
ai  dates  long  before  the  oldest  of  the  Euro- 
pean dynasties  were  established.    Potaila  in 
the  Mahratta  country;  ti-ace  their  descent 
irom  persons  who  setUed  ,a  thousand  years 
ago  and  more  in  the  villages  they  now  hold 
and  the  same  is  to  be  found  amoajjiBt  the 
Beddi  and  Ganda  of  the  South  and  East,  it 
is  this  that  preserves  the  Indian  villages 
from  the  ohangca  which  would  otherwise 
bare  occarrod  from  the  irrnptioos  of  the 
Aryan,  Brahni,  Jat,  Persian,  Tartu:,  Hajput, 
Arab,  M(^huly  Afghan,  Portagncse,  French 
and  British.   Amongst  the  Mahratta,  office 
Isearers  are   known  as  Baluto   or  Alute; 
amongst  the  Canarese,  as.  Ay&karru,  Aya- 
garru  or  Ayangaudlo.    The  fbJlowiug  Muni- 
cipal officei'8  raay  he  enumoraied : 

Head  officer,  styled  Potail,  lieddi,  Ganda, 

Assistaiit  do.  or  Changala. 

Accountant,  or  Kalkarni. 

District  do.  or  Despandi. 

Chaudari,  or  convener  of  trades. 

Money*chang9r,  assayer,  gold  and  silver- 
smith,  or  Potadar. 

Barber  or  Nhawi  or  Nai. 

Washwinaii,  Parit,  Uhobi. 

Temple  servant,  or  Gorao. 

Carpenter  or  Sut-ar. 

Potrer  or  kuinhar. 

Gatekeeper  or  watchman,  u.snally  a  pariah 
or  Mliar,  Mhnn^,  Kamusi  or  bhil, 
eskar,  vuskar,  talluri. 

Walciiuau  du.      do.  du. 
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Agtrologor  or  Josi. 
Shoemaker  or  Mhaug. 
Bhat  or  Bard. 

Maalana  or  MuUa,  a  mahomedan  priest. 
Corn  meter. 
Blscksi^ith, 
Notary. 
Sweeper. 
Tailor. 
Physician, 
Musician. 

The  Mahratta  village  head,  the  potail,  rents 
the  lands  to  cultivators,  collects  the  Govern- 
ment land  tax,  and  forwards  it  to  the  tahsil- 
dar.  He  is  also  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and 
settles  petty  civil  matters  to  the  extent  of 
two  maunds  of  grain,  or  fonr  or  six  rupees 
and  sends  higher  claims  to  the  tahsildar.  In 
criminal  matters  be  is  only  the  police,  and 
sends  ail  to  tbe  Amin.  In  lieu  of  pay  for  the 
above  services,  tbe  potail  is  allowed  from  26 
to  50  bhighas  of  land,  rent  free,  the  land  tax 
being  about  Bupees  3  or  4>  the  bhi^h.  For 
the  oultivatiou  of  hia  rent  free  lai^  two  to 
four  bullocks  would  be  needed  because,  from 
10  to  16  bhigalis,  according  as  the  rains  are 
heavy  or  light,  are  all  that  a  pair  of  bullocks 
can  get  over.  There  are  generally,  two  or 
fonr  potails  in  a  village,  not  always  of  the 
same  caste,  for  instance  the  village  of  Khan- 
pur,  zillah  or  Naudaic  has  four  potails,  two 
Mahratta,  a  Canarose  speaking  lingaet^  and 
a  Kulkargah,  and  there  are  a  few  brahman 
and  inohamedan  uid  pariah  potails,  but  a 
Christian  potail  is  unknown.— )Ftbon*»GI(W- 
sary. 

MUNIET.  Malay.  Bezoar. 
MUNI  GANGAECAVI   Tbl.  Thospesia 
popnlnooides.— ^oU.— JR.  iii. 

MUNI  KIBE,  Tam.  Frenma  integrifoUa. 
Boxb. 

MUNIFORK,  lies  between  the  valley  of 
Cachar  and  the  Burmese  provinces,  and  in  the 
centre  lie  tbe  7000  sq.  miles  of  the  Munipore 
territory.  It  has  the  Kalanga  range  of  4800 
feet.  The  Manipooree  are  in  consteut  dread 
of  raids  from  Cacfaar  and  from  Burmah.  The 
Burmese  bring  ponies,  gold  and  gems 
from  the  east.  Its  .population  is  about 
50,000,  revenue  in  money  He.  12,000  to  Bs. 
15,000.  Munipore,  is  tlie  ancient  Mnnpora  of 
the  Maha  Bharata.  The  country  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  a  Scythio  race,  known  as  the 
Naga,  from  their  worship  of  the  snake.  Thdr 
conversion  to  hindnism  was  so  recent  as  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  bat  np  to  the 
middle  of  the  IVtii  century,  many  of  tbe 
Mnnipuri  remembered  the  time  when  in  most 
culled  i  I'aniilies,  half  of  the  members  professed  hindu- 
isin,  and  were  culled  clean,  and  the  other 
half  fullowod  their  uld  Nuea  cubtomu  and 
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WjQre  called  unclean.    Neither  the  lanpnage 
of  Manipore  nor  those  toiignes  of  the  people 
of  the  N.  E.  have  any  affinity  with  Sanscrit. 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  the  people  are  an 
entirely  difierent  race  from  the  Kaki  of  the 
Chittagong  jangles.    The  name  by  which 
tbey  are  commonly  known  is  •*  Tipperah." 
In  physiognomy  some  of  them  are  like  the 
Manipooree,  bnt  the  greater  part  bear  more 
resemblance  to  the  Kliaaiah  tribes  having 
Btatmgly  marked    Galmak,  or  Hongoltrm 
Matures,  with  flat  &oes  and  thick  Hps,  not 
in  general  shorter  in  statare  than  Bengali, 
and  far  more  mnsoalar  and  strongly  made. 
Many  of  them,  with  fair  complexiona  soaroely 
darker  than  a  swarthy  European.    The  vil- 
lages contained  perhaps  from  100  to  200 
inhabitants  eaob,  and  each  honse  is  raised  on 
bamboo  piles  4  or  A  feet  from  the  gronnd. 
Up  to  aboat  the  year  1 714  the  annals  of 
Manipore  possess  bat  little  interest.  In 
that  year  Garecb  Nawaz  socceeded  to  pow- 
er.   He  made  several  snccessfnl  invasions 
fxF  Bnrmah,  bat  made  no  pecmanent  con- 
qqest.  Gnreeb  Nawaz  had  thtee  sons,  named 
Sham    Shaee,     Oognt  Shaee,  and  Borat 
Shaea   Oogat  Shaee  murdered  his  i^ther 
and  his  elder  brother,  bat  was  expelled  by 
Burnt  Shaee,  who  reigned  two  years,  and 
was  sncceeded  by  Gooroo  Sham,  son  of  Sham 
Shaee.    Gooroo  Sham  associated  with  him- 
self his  brother  Jai  Siag,  and  they  ruled  al- 
ternately until  Gooroo  Sham's  death,  about 
1764,  when  the  sole  authority  fell  to  Jai 
Biagh.    After  the  death  of  Gareeb  Nawaz 
tho  Burmese  invaded    Munipore,  and  Jai 
Sing  having  sought  the  aid  of  the  British,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  negoeiated  on  l4th  September  1762.  On 
the  death  of  Jau  Singh  in  1799,  the  ooantry 
waa  distracted  for  25  years  by  the  efforts  of 
the  sons  to  succeed,  bat  by  i^e  tireaty  of 
Yandaboo  one  of  the  sons  was  declared  inde- 
'  pendent  bnt  there  have  been  repeated  com- 
motions since.    The  area  of  Muntpore  is 
7,584   square  .miles   and  its  population  is 
about  75,840.    The  money  revenue  is  about 
Bs.  14,250  a  year.    Munipore  pays  no  tri- 
bute to  the  British  Goverument,  and  its  re- 
lations with  the  Britis)i  Government  are  con- 
dacted  through  a  Political  Agent  of  whom 
the  first  appointment   was  made  in  1835. 

Hills  lie  between  the  two  Biitish  Provincas 
of  Assam  and  Oachar  and  the  north-wtj-stern 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Burmah.  It  is  an 
immease  extent  of  moautaiaons  country,  in- 
hnblted  by  nnmerouB  mountain  tribes.  And 
in  this  great  mountain  tract  one  or  two  val- 
leys occur.  Thu  largest — that  of  Mnnipur 
— ift,  from  its  connection  with  the  British 
^ovommeat,  aud  from  the  tribes  around  it  all 
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admitting  its  supremacy,  the  most  iraporiani 
It  is  between  latitude  23°  50'  and  25*  30* 
North,  and  longitude  98*  10'  and  94"  3tf 
East,  the   mountain  ti-act  in   qaestlon  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  '^vest  by  the  Bri- 
tish Provinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Knbbo  valley  now  subject  to 
Barmab.    To  the  noith-east  and  sonth,  thi 
boondary  is  not  well  d^ned,  and  waM 
much  depend  upon  the  extfflit  to  whicli  ibs 
Munipore  GoTeniment  might  spread  ita  in- 
flncnce  ainonf^  the  hill  tribes  in  those  di- 
rections, bat  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  de- 
noted by  a  line  drawn  north  from  the  n»r^ 
western  comer  of  the  Kubbo  valley,  nntil  it 
strikes  the  Assam  boundary  and  in  the  sontk 
by  one  drawn  west  from  the  scarce  of  tbo 
Numsailung  river,  the  6zed  south-east  boon- 
dary, till  its  jnnotion  with  tie  Tooyai  river. 
Of  the  space  comprised  in  these  bounds,  tfas 
valley  of  Munipore  occupies  nearly  the  m- 
tre.  It  is  called  by  ths  Uunipnri,  "MeiM* 
leipak.'^   The  Bnrmeep  call  it  Kathe,  tW 
Braigalees,  Moglai,  and  Assamese,  MeiUs, 
Tho  area  of  Uie  whole  territory  is  aboat 
7,584  square  miles,  and  that  of  ^le  canted 
vall^  about  650.   Hntdiofthe  vaU^isaft 
all  seasons  covered  with  water.    It  swoi 
indeed  at  one  time  to  have  foimed  ak^ 
lake,  and  the  piece  of  water  in  ttie  sontbt 
called  the  Logtak,  appears  to  be  an  nnfilled 
but  rapidly  filling  reoLuant  of  it.    From  tfas 
most  credible  traditions,  the  valley  aj^Kars 
originally  to  have  been  occupied  by  seveiml 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  named 
Koomnl,  Looang,  Moirangand  Mdtbei,  all  of 
whom  came  from  diffeieut  directions.  Ft* 
a  time,  the  Koomul  appear  to  have  been  th* 
most  powerfcl,  and  o^r  its  deolenstoai,  iha. 
Moirang  tribe.    The  popniation  is  compoaa 
of  different  olaeses.   ^Ilie  principal  is  Hk 
Meithei,  next  the  Photmgnai,  after  whom  iha 
Teng  kul,  the  Ayokpa,  the  Kei,  the  Loee  i 
J^lahomedan.    The  Meithei  popnlaticm  is 
vided  into  four  parts  called  '*  Ponnah"  whklt 
are  designated  in  the  order  of  their  smicri^ 
"Kaphnm,"  "Laiphum,"  "  Ahulloop"  mI 
"Niharoop."    The  Loee  popnlatitm  conmt 
of  people  who  pay  tribute,  and  is  c(msidara 
so  inferior  that  the  name  Meithra  is  M 
given  to  it.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Uh 
around  the   valley   of  Manipore,    in  ; 
west  are  known  under  the  general  apprlhif 
tion  of  Naga  and  Kooki.  In  Munipore  thqt 
are  all  embraced  in  tho  term  Uaa,  bat 
pooee,    Quoireug,  or    KoirCTg,  Klhoiigai 
Ka'iisol,  AnaUNamfau,  Aimole^  Kom,Ghecn^ 
Ohote,  Pooroom,  Mnntuck,    ^uiim.  3fi 
ring,  Tangkool,  Loohoopo,  Mou,  HnnHV 
Miyang-khang,  and  Gnamei  are  the  nsmes  ip 
use  am'JDgiit  Maaipjreo  to  distiugnisb  tfaa 
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MUNJA  CADAMBA, 
principal  tribes,  and  thongh  each  of  these 
.ttibcs  has  a  distinctive  nume  of  its  own, 
often  qnite  difl'erent  from  tho  Maniporee 
one.  'i'htt  Manipor  and  other  tjibes  inhab- 
iting^ the  hills  ronud  Mnnipnr,  the  Koupooi, 
the  Muwaamnnun,  and  Muning,  as  M'Leu- 
nan  points  out  on  dieanthority  of  M*Gnlloch, 
are  each  divided  into  foar  families,  Koomrol, 
Ijooang,  Angom,  and  Niogthaja,  a  member 
of  any  of  these  fiuniliesmay  marry  a  member 
of  any  other,  bat  the  intermEuria^  uf  mem- 
bers of  tbe  same  family  is  strictly  prohibit- 
ed. The  marshes  of  tho  fioutb  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Logtak  affurd  a  retreat  to  serpents 
of  a  formidable  size,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
Mnniporo  is  much  infested  by  the  serpent 
tribe.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  active 
and  bold  as  the  Tanglei.  It  in  fund  of  as- 
jceading  bamboos,  along  the  branches  of 
vfaich  it  moves  wi&  great  velocity,  and  if 
eun^ed,  throws  itself  firom  an  extraordi- 
nary height  upon  the  object  of  his  anger.  His 
bite  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Thia,  added  to  his 
gTMt  activity  and  fieroeness  makes  tAte  Tan- 
glei an  object  ot  mnch  terror.  The  Idani- 
par,  a  dominion  on  the  east  of  Bengal  is 
ruled  by  a  biudn  rajah,  in  treaty  with  the 
Britiah. —WheeL  Hint,  of  LtJiit,  p.  421-2. 
McOalloch's  lleeorcU  of  Qovemment  of  India 
Foreign  Depariwenf^  pp.  3+,  41.  Atiehiaon 
Treatie*,  Ag.  pp.  12U22.  Lubboeh  ewUizatioti 
See  Manipor.  Shau. 

MUNI,  in  tlie  hlndu  religion,  a  sage,  ancl- 
,ent  holy  or  learned  men,  styled  also  Rishi, 
to  whom  great  deedfl  and  the  sncred  books 
are  ascribed.  The  Riccation  or  drying  up  of 
the  vale  of  Kashmir  and  of  the  Nepanl  val- 
ley is  ascribed  to  two  Muni.  See  Brahmadica, 
Ins^criptious  p.389.  Lords  of  Created  Beings  ; 
Hindoo. 

MUNI  KABKUTSANDA.  See  Bnddha. 

MUNJ,  Hehd.  Sacoharum  sara,  and  S. 
niuuja  also  Eriophomm  oomosam,  very  nsefal 
grasses,  very  oommou  iu  many  parts  of  North 
India,  and  known  nuder  several  names. 
Two  inch  ropeo,  often  50  fathoms  iu 
length,  made  of  Manja  fibres  are  sa£&cient 
for  dra^Dg  their  largest  or  1,200  maand 
boats  ^p  the  Indns,  against  the  fall  force 
of  the  stream.  The  rope  is  nlso  light,  so  ad- 
Tant^eons  for  rigging,  and  bears  without 
injnry,  alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  to  sub- 
sequent drying;  both  qaalitiea  being  esRen- 
tial  for  A  tow-rope.  Tbe  nppcr  loaves,  about 
a  foot  or  so  in  length,  nre  preferred,  they 
are  cDllecwdinto  hmnllesarid  kept  For  use. — 
Rtrtfle  liul.  Fibres,  p.  W.  Sue  Cordage,  Gre 
jQraases ;  Rope,  Saooharam. 

MUNJA  CADASIBA,  Tel.  Nauclea 
^ui'difuliu. 


MUNN^  KEERAY. 
HUNJA  or  Nayoota,  Hihd.  presents;  ft 

mahnmedan  ceremony. 

MUNJA  BTTHNA,  Hind,  sitting  in 
state,  a  mahomedan  marriage  ceremony. 

MXJNJADI,  Till,  also  Manjadi  knm, 
Malbae..  Adenanthera  pavonina. 

MUNJADDY,  Tau.  A  Travanoore  wood 
of  a  purple  ooloar,  apeeifio  gravity  0*667. 
Used  for  building  honses  only. — Ool.  FrWk. 

MUNJA  GADDI,  Tkl.  Saochamm  muii. 
ja,  R.  i.  246. 

MUNJA  PAVUTTAT  MARAM,  Tam. 
Murinda  citrifolia. 

MUNJA  PUMERUM,  Maleal.  Nyctan- 
thes  arbor  tristiH,  tbe  Singa-har  of  Bengal. 

MUNJITH,  Guz.  &  HiNi>.  Knbia  manjis- 
tha,  Indian  madder  grows  in  various  parl^ 
of  India,  Central  Asia,  Persia,  &c.  It  ia 
used  in  dyeing,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Europe  madder.  Tbe  roots  are 
loiig,nbont  the  thickitess  of  a  'quill,  with 
a  smelt  somewhat  resmbling  liqaorice-root. 
Mnnjeet  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay 
from  tbe  Persian  Oalf  and  Knrracfaee,  and 
is  chiefly  re-exported  to  England.  The 
prodnct  is  abundant  upon  tbe  slopes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  and  if  it  could  be  prepared 
for  export  so  as  to  be  packed  in  a  small  com- 
pass, a  trade  would  probably  spring  up. 
There  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  Nilgiri  and  Punjab  article. 
Madfos  Gonservators  Rapori  p.  7.  Faulkner, 
See  Madder  Manjintha. 

MUNJEERA,  Hind,  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  mahomedans  in  India. 

MUNJENATI  HABAM,  Tah.  Tho  wood 
of  this  tree  is  used  by  the  natiTes  for  mak- 
ing doors,  stocks  to  matchlocks,  and  for 
other  parposes.— ^inf.  Mat.  Sled.  p.  208. 

MUNJESTHA,  Saks.  Dyes. 

MUNJET  KERDUM,  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly 
wood  of  a  light  straw  colour,  used  for  bnild- 
ing  in  general. — Ool.  Frilk: 

MUNJI,  Hind.    Andropogon  involutas. 

MUNJIL.  Tah.  Bamboo.  Munjil  appu, 
Tabashir. 

MUN J IL,  Tau.    Cnrcama  longa. 

MUNJIT  Buia.  ladiaa  madder,  Babia 
munjistho. 

MUNJAN,  Hind.  A  tooth  powder  made 
of  burnt  almond  shells;  common  charcoal:  or 
charcoal  made  from  myrobalans  or  betel  nuts, 
or  of  frankincense  and  idum  ;  any  tooth 
powder.— iferftiofa. 

ilUN-JUNG-EAN,  Chih.  Mosquito  tobac- 
co.   See  Muskifo. 

MUNKE,  or  munki,  Hisd.  Beads. 

MUNKIIj,  Tam.    species  of  Bamboo. 

MUN-M  Vl"  HA,  Sans,  from  mana,  mind, 
'  and  mant,  to  fjneve. 

1    MUNNJ3  KEEJBAY,  x^am.  Greens  of 
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Premna  serratifolia.  Mannte  maram  the  tree ; 
Mnnnas  vayr  Tam.  the  Boot. 

MUNNATAKALI  PALLAM,  TiM.  So- 
lauum  nigrum. 

MTJi^NEARA,  Guz.  Beads. 

MUNNI,  Tam.    ijlass  Beads. 

MUN-NIBBISHI.  Bbnq.  Narrow  leaved 
Galauga,  £iampfera  aagoBtifblia. 
-  MTTNNY  MABTHA,  Tah.  ATraTanoore 
wood  c£  a  brown,  colonr,  speciBc  gravity 
O'^07,  1  to  6  feet  in  oiroamfereuce ;  iised  for 
farnitare. — Golonel  ?VWA. 

MUNORAMA,  a  river  near  Amorha  in 
Goruckpoor. 

MUNRIVEE,  Hind.  Elensiua  coracana. 
Gcert.  Rozb. 

MUNBO.  Sir  Thomas,  G.  C.  B..  a 
Madras  infantry  officer,  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major-Qeneral.  He  was  Collector 
of  the  Ceded  Districts,  of  the  Bara  Mahal, 
and  as  Oommander  of  a  division  of  the 
Madras  Army  in  the  third  Mabratta  War,  be 
took  Sfaolapoor  and  settled  the  whole  of  the 
oonntry  between  the  Ceded  Districts  and 
the  Soathei'n  Mahratta  country.  He  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  Madras  and  died  of 
cholera  near  Ghooty  in  1827  aged  65.  He  was 
an  ableadministratorand  astatoebyChantrey 
in  which  he  is  seated  on  a  horse  in  still  life, 
baa  been  erected  in  Madras  to  his  memory. 
An  inscription  to  bis  memory  says  near  this 
stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Bart.  K.O.B.,  Go- 
vernor of  thePresideuoyof  Fort  Saint  George, 
who  after  forty-sevea  years  of  distinguished 
Civil  and  Military  services,  seven  of  which 
he  passed  at  the  bead  of  that  Government - 
under  which  be  first  served  as  a  vadet,  was 
fiuddeDly  called  from  his  laboars  on  the  6tfa 
of  Jnly  1827,  at  a  moment  when  in  the 
luigaage  of  the  Honorable  Oonrt  of  Direc- 
tors. **  he  was  on  the  point  of  retumiof^  to 
his  native  land  in  the  enjoyment  of  well 
earned  honors  from  his  sovereign  and  from 
the  Oump%ny,  having  recently  manifested  a 
new  proof  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  re- 
taining chaise  of  the  Government  of  Madras 
al'rer  he  had  intimated  his  wish  to  retire  there- 
from, rendered  the  discharge  of  the  dnties 
of  that  high  and  honorable  station  pecaliarly 
ardnouB  and  important.  ML  65."  Sir  Thomas 
Monro  was  from  the  earliest  period  of  his 
career  remarkable  amongst  other  men. 
Ail  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
at  Uie  commencement  of  his  service, ' 
many  of  whom  have  since  become  lllus-  ; 
trioas  in  the  annals  of  India  and  of  i 
their  conntry,  yielded  to  him  with  com- 
nion  consent  that  pre-eminence  which  be- 
longed to  the  ascendency  of  his  charac- 1 
Nr.    The   rosoarces    of  his    mind   rose ' 


MUNRO. 

snperior  to  every  omet^ency  of  Civil  Govera- 
ment  or  Military  enterprise,  and  be  nnited  to 
these  great  qnaJities  an  onpretendiag  modes- 
ty (that  exalted  sign  of  innate  wortk) 
which  courted  no  applaose,  and  which  wooU 
have  obstructed  hts  advancement  had  not 
hi8  transcendent  merits  in  the  calnnet  sod 
in  the  field  forced  him  into  public  notice  and 
elevated  him  to  tiio  highest  office  of  ^ia 
Presidency.  Another  mtmament  says  Uqor 
Genwal  Sir  Thomas  Monro  Bart  ud 
K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Madras,  died  at  Fotte. 
condah  on  ^e  6th  (rf  Jnly  1827,  and  was 
interred  at  Gkfoty,  where  the  Court  of  Diiee- 
tors  have  erected  a  monument  to  bis  me- 
mory :  bis  remains  were  afterwards  removed 
to  the  seat  of  Government,  and  his  wi^v 
has  raised  this  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
they  are  deposited."  The  saccessfol  march 
which  he  made  westwards  to  Sholapoor,  id 
the  third  Mahratta  war,  indicated  the 
ef)t  administrative  and  military  alMlityud 
his  connection  with  t^e  ryotwar  revemw 
system  in  uae  in  Madras  was  of  great  nine 
to  the  conntry.  He  was  a  principal  agnt  ia 
arranging  the  I«id  aettlement  of  the  Madm 
presidency,  which  still  pcerails. 

Under  British  rale  the  three  had 
tenures  are  known,  as  the  zemindari  or  per- 
manent settlement  made  in  1792  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  of  Bengal  proper,  and  aiace 
tlien  extended  to  Behar  and  Orissa,  in  which 
the  lands  are  divided  amongst  middlemen, 
who  pay  a  quit-rent  to  Government,  which 
in  Bengal  has  been  definitely  settled  and 
something  similar  to  this  has  been  proposed 
for  Oadh  as  the  Talnkdari. 

Under  the  Ryotwari  tenure  in  Madns, 
recognized  by  Sir  T.  Munro,  the  caltira- 
tors  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  pay 
direct  to  Government  A  modification  of 
this  has  been  introduced  into  Bombay. 

The  Pattadari  tennro  was  astablit>hed  bf 
Mr.  R.  Martins  Bird  in  the  North  Weit 
Provinces,  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to 
tho  Punjab.  In  this.  Government  deal  dizcet 
with  village  commnuicies  who  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  assessment. 

In  Bombay  and  Madras,  Govemaeat  '> 
trausacta  its  revenue  bnsiaess,  direct  with 
flio  cnltivating  ryot  or  farmer,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  feuci' or  proprietor  paying » 
feu  duty,  and  so  long  as  that  is  paid  be 
cannot  be  dispossessed  ;  neither  in  Bombay 
nor  Miidraa,  id  there  any  middlemau.  Is 
Bengal,,  however,  the  British  took  op  the 
zemindar  system,  who  under  malioniodsa 
rulu,  had  been  partly  a  rent-oollet^r  and 
{tartly  a  landed  proprietor,  and  elected  him 
to  bo  owner  to  the  exclusion  in  mnny  esses 
of  tho  rights  of  the  cultivaturs.  Subscqamit- 
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MUXTA  MAMIDI. 

\y,  the  Govornmcnt,  to  tho  exclnsion  of 
the  real  owner  elected  the  tenant  or  tlie 
Tilla;^  commanity.  In  Bengal  and  Oudh, 
the  land  tax  is  Htill  leried  on  estateR  :  in  nor- 
thern India  on  villages  and  proprietory  hold- 
inga,  and  cm  individaal  fields.  Bat  in 
ludrais  and  Bombay,  tho  tax  is  levied  on 
the  blooks  of  10  or  12  acres  aeoording  to 
the  convenience  of  the  occnpiers. 

UUNSA  SU,  Bbho.  Enphorbia  lignlaria, 
Bo«eb. 

MUN  SEED.  Menispermnm  cordifolinm. 

MUNSHARI  in  its  central  part  is  stud- 
ded with  a  mnltitade  of  small  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  spring  and  aotnmn  residences  of 
the  JwRri  Bhotia^  all  these  places  are  crow- 
ded together. 

MUNSAKANTA,  Beng.  Cactus  Indicns. 

MUNSIF,  Ab.  An  officer  of  a  Law  Oonrt, 
a  Jndee  with  limited  jnTiadictioo. 

MUNSOOR  ALI  KHAN.  An  almost 
direct  road  from  Hoonmyoon'a  tomb  near 
Delhi,  leads  to  a  mansolenm  of  nawab 
Manaoor  Alii  Khan,  Snfdnr  Jung,  one  of 
tiie  nmra  of  Delhi.  Before  the  aooesnon 
the  British  dominion,  he  and  his  ances< 
torn,  it  is  said,  held  the  Soobahdaree  of 
Ondb.  This  native  nobleman's  remains  were 
either  interred  here  or  the  bnilding  answers 
file  pnrpose  of  a  cenotaph.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial work  ot  red  stone  ro  common  in 
many  of  the  edifices  of  Delhi.  It  is  in 
many  parts  relieved  with  marble,  is  snr- 
monnted  by  a  large  white  marble  dome, 
forms  a  structure  of  some  magnitude  and 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  A.D.  1G90. 
The  tomb  stone  on  the  upper  floor  and 
on  a  line  with  the '  aaroophagna  is  a  chaste 
piece  of  aenlptnreof  white  marble,  and  the 
•  leaves  which  surround  its  base  form  an  ex- 
cellent and  neat  specimen  of  the  power  of 
the  chisel  in  the  hands  of  art.  The  man^to- 
lenm  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  area 
of  enclosed  ground  laid  out  into  a  fine  garden 
and  occupies  an  isolated  position  on  the 
main  road  which  connects  Delhi  with  the 
Kootnb. — Tour  in.  India  by  French,  p.  13. 

MUNSOOB  COTTAH,  a  seaport  town  in 
Ganjam. 

MTTNTA,  Bbno.  Tschflemnm  aristatnm. 

MUNTA  GAJJANAMU,Tel.  Ichnocar- 
pus  fratescens  R.  Br,  Echites  fr.  M.  ii.  12. 

MUNTA  JILUGA  MOKKA,  Tel.  Ses. 
bania  paludosa  and  S.  nlicrinosa ;  .^schyno- 
nene,  paludosa,  R.  iii.  333-4. 

f  MUNTA  MAMIDI  or  .Tidi-mamidi,  Tel. 
Anacardinm  occidentale,  L.  so  named  from 
the  likeness  of  the  frnit  to  a  munta  or  water 
vessel.  Munta-Mamidi  ghenzalu,  the  nuts. 
Manta-Mamidi  Kuna,  the  oi!  of  the  nut; 


MUNWAB  PIALA, 

Cashew-nut  oil,  Hnnta  mamidi  vittn  ;  the 
Canhew  Nut. 

JIUNTA  MANDU,  Tel.  Desmodiom  tri- 
flornhi,  v.  0.  W.  and  Hedysamm  trif. 
12.  iii.  3.1:) ;  H.  reptans  354. 

MUNTJAK  of  the  Sundaneso,  Kidang  of 
the  Javanese  and  Kijang  of  the  Malays  of 
Sumatra  is  found  in  Banka,  Borneo,  Java 
and  Snmatra,  is  the  Cervnlus  vaginalis  of 
Boddoirt  Mid  Gray  and  the  G^rvoa  muntjak 
of  Zimmerman. 

MUNTJACUS  VAGINALIS  ;  Gray,  syn, 
of  Styloceros  muntjak  — H.  Smith. 

MUNTOPUM,  small  open  hindoo  temples 
standing  near  the  larger  ones,  into  which  the 
figures  of  the  deities,  are  placed  on  being 
brooght  from  the  latter,  on  days  of  festivals, 
for  worship.— Mijth.  Hindp.SW, 

MUNTRA,  Sans,  in  hindooism,  a  prayer, 
an  invocation,  a  charm.  Mantra  is  a  Sans- 
crit word  derived  from  matr,  to  repeat  in 
the  mind.  The  great  mnntra  of  the  brah- 
minioal  hindoos  is  styled  the  Gaetri,  and 
is  deemed  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Yedas ; 
it  is  an  invooatiott  to  the  sun.  There  are 
six  descriptions  of  charms,  or  mantras 
known  in  Goozerat,  which  are  described' 
in  a  series  of  works  forming  the  Seriptnres  on 
the  subject,  or  the  Munfcra  Sha.stra.  A  charm 
called  Marun  Mnntra  has  the  power  of 
taking  away  life ;  Mohun  Mnntra  produces 
ocular  or  auricular  illusions ;  Sthnmhhun 
Mantra  stops  what  is  in  motion;  Aknrshnn 
Mantra  calls  or  makes  present  anything ; 
Washeekurun  Mantra  has  the  po'wer  of 
enthralling;  and  Ooohatnn  Mnnthra  of  caus- 
ing bodily  injury  short  of  death — Rasmala, 
Hindoo  Annals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  403.  See  Gaetri ; 
Hindu. 

MUNTRA  DROOMA,  Sans,  from  manan 
to  meditate,  and  drooma,  a  tree 

MUN  TYLUM,  Tam.  Petroleum :  naphtha, 
literally  Earth  oil. 

MUNUDUA  MUDDU,  Tfl.  Deamodium 
trifloram. 

MUNUGU  TAMARA,  or  Mudugo  Tel. 
Marsitlia  quadrifolia,  L.  Byoron  mnnugn, 
meaning  submei^^,  and  iamars,  an  aquatic 
plant  generally. 

MUNUSA,  Sans,  from  manas,  mind. 
MUNASA  a  hindoo  goddess,  the  qneoa 
of  the  snakes,  or  she  who  protects  men  from 
their  &tat  bite.  The  lower  orders  crowd  ro 
the  three  annual  festivals  held  in  honour  of 
this  goddess. 

MUNU3IJA,  Sans,  from  mnnu,  mind  and 
junn,  birth. 

MUNWAR  PIALA,  amongst  the  Rajput 
races,  a  favourite  expression,  and  a  mode  of 
indicating  great  friendship,  "  t.o  eat  off  the 
same  platter  (thali),aud  drink.of  the  same  cup 
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(piala)."  (Tod's  Rajaiitban  Vol.  I  183.) 
relates  how  a  mjput  pledged  Rnother's  health 
and  forgiveneas  in  the  mnnwar  piala,  on 
-which  they  made  merrj,  and  in  the 'cup 
agreed  to  eztingaiah  the  remembranoe  of  the 
feed. 

MUNWAS  a  principality  in  sabordiaation 
to  the  rajah  of  Bewa. 

MUNWGNTARA,  Sasb.  from  Manoo,  a 
sage,  and  anturn,  a  limit. 

MUNTAHJO  NAEEB,  Stkdi.  species  of 
^charam.  See  QramiuAoee;  Hmij;  Sac- 
char  am. 

MTJNTU,  Hind.  Artemisia  sacromm. 

MUNZAr,  Hind.    Knbia  cordifolia. 

MUNZI,  Hind.  ErJopliorura  comosnm. 

MUONGr  or  Muang,  a  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  monntains  on  the  west  of  the  Ton- 
kinese  province  of  Thank-Hoa-noi,  and 
stretch  into  China.  They  are  evidently  an 
extension  of  Uie  aboriginal  or  niiciviiized 
Jjan  of  Tnnam.  The  name  is  the  Ijan  term 
for  town  or  village  which  is  scattered  over  so 
laigB  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  roapH  of 
Yaiinan,  indicating  the  present  limits  <£  Laa 
in  that  province. 

MUOOA,  BEira,  Broad  leaved  Basaia, 
Bassia  latifolia. 

MU00R15E,  Beng.  Anise  op  sweet  fenno). 
Fcenicnlnm  panmori. 

MUOOL,  Beng.    Bassia  latifolia. 

MUiLENlD.^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
snb-olass  Teleostei,  order  Phywwtomi  in 
the  group  Mureenina.  These  fishes  Iiave 
an  elongated  and  often  cylindrical  body, 
covered  by  a  thick  and  soft  skin  in  whioli  the 
Boales  are  deeply  imbedded  and  scarcely 
apparent.  They  have  no  ceua,  but  nearly 
all  are  famished  with  a  natatory  or  swim- 
ming bladder.  In  the  first  group,  which 
constitntes  the  great  genoa  Marsena  o£ 
Linnteus,  the  opercnla  are  small,  and 
enveloped  in  the  skin;  the  gill-opening  is 
email,  and  is  sitnated  far  back,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  by  more  completely  protecting 
the  branchisB,  permits  these  fisbes  to  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Thpy  have  no 
ventral  fins.  The  group  comprises  1  species 
of  Myroconger,  about  100  speciea  of  Mur- 
sena,  6  species  of  Gymnomuremia,  2  species 
of  Enohelycore,  with  species  of  Leptocep- 
halus,  HyoprouB,  Tiluma,  Sfcomiaauncolus 
Esnnonlns,  Porobronphus  and  Prynyiotho- 
mns.  The  East  Indian  genera  and  Bpecira 
of  the  Family  are ; 

F>M  28.  MOR«NII)«  FotTRTH  GkOUP 
AXGOILLINA. 

Angnilla  Tnauritiana,  Benn.  E.  I.  ocean,  ArcliipelBgo, 
Formoea,  Pacific. 
Inbiata,  Ptrs.  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
fldjiensiflf.  Gthr.  E^i. 


Angalla  benffalpnaifl,  Oray.  British  India  Bengal, 

Madras,  Neelfrherries. 
reichardtii,  Steindaehner.  Australia, 
macrophthalma,  Ptrs.  Zambesi. 
Tnossambica,  prrs.  river  on  E.    of  MoBambiqia. 
bostoniensis,    L'ts.     United    Statea,  Jap«. 

Formosa,  China, 
latirostris,  Risso.    Enrope,    Kilo,   China,  N. 

Zealand,  W.  Indies. 
Bucklandii,  Sich.  Anckland  iilaad. 
delalandii,  Kaatp.   S.  Africa, 
aosltensti,  OUar.  Aneitam. 
ambotnenBis,  Ptrs.  Aniborna. 
bicolor,  McCleJi.  Madras,  Hoogly,  Ceylon.  Jan- 
Tirescena,  Ptrs.   East  coast  of  Africa  Zanribir 

sidat,  SJkr.    E.  I.  Archipelago. 

malabarica,  Kaup.  Malabar. 

auatralis,  Rich.  X.  Zealand,  Tasmania,  AneUand 

Islands,  Timor, 
erablodon,  Othr.    Seychelle  Islands, 
dnssninicrii,  Kanp.  Mabe, 
earyatoma,  Heck  Kner. 
serpentina,  hea.  . 
arisotis,  Ai'c/t. 
clathrata,  Uizh, 
foacinCa,  Kmtp. 
maerops,  Kaiap. 
aognntidens,  Kax^> 
carylnma,  Aaup. 
halmalierenaia,  BUtf. 
cantoi'i,  Kaup. 
macrocephala,  Itapp. 
marmorata,  Q  et  Q. 
otaheitensia,  Kaup, 
oapensis,  Kaup. 

Conner  marginf*"'.  E.  I.  Arehipelapo. 

rul|0iria,  Cuv.  Cuaats  of  Eoropr,  Uedtterraiwaa, 
St.  Helena,  America,  E.I.  Ardiipelagt^Jaiwii, 
Toflnmnia. 

CongroDinresDa  an  ago,  SehUg.  E.  I.  Arcliipelapv 
Japan. 

halienata,  Sieh.    TS.  Zealand.  St.  FauL. 
neciigalDiriona,  BUer.   K.  Oainea. 

MfropMflheterognathns,  Blkr.  Japan. 

Urocorger  Isptunas,  Rich.  E.  I.  Archipelago,  CUaa 

FIFTH  GROUP. 

HKTgBOCOXOKINA. 

Heteroconger  polyzena,  Blkr.  Ambojnta. 

SrXTH  GROUP. 

MuRjBNBSOCIHA. 

Marsenesox  talahoo.  Out-.    £.  Indies, 
tnlabonoides,  &Jcr.  Java. 

cinerens,  Forsk.    E.  In  lies,  Ualayana,  JaTS,  I 

Archipelago,  Japan. 

OxyooDger  leptogn^os,  Blkr.  Nagasaki. 

SEVENTH  GROUP. 

Uyroa  QTopteniB,  Schleg.  Japan. 
Paramyma  microcbir,  Blifer.  Celebon. 
MunBiiichthyR  marroptoms,  hlkr.    Atoboyna,  Soler. 
,  gymnoptei-up,  Blkr.   Java,  Celebes  Bstu. 

Bchnltzil,  Blkr.  Java. 

(^ytnnotaa.  BUcr.  Amboyna. 

Tennifortnia,  Ptrs.  Crylon. 

macroBtomas,  Blkr.  Amboyna. 
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EIGHTH  GROUP. 

OPHICHTnilNA.. 

Idnranas  semicinctus,  Benn.   Indiui  Ocean,  Pcteifio 

Ocean. 

Ophichthye  rostellatus,  EieK        Africa  Japan. 

iuisperBuS,  Gthr.  China. 

dicellaiDa,  Rich.  Chi/a. 

hTala,  B.  B.  Bengal. 

|nl)ea«,  Rich.  China- 

brocknwferi.  BUer.   Amlxiyna,  Celebes. 

rfajtidodermatoidea,  Blk.   Feuaog,  Java. 

rhytidodenna,  Blkr.    Java.  % 

maclcllaiidi,  Blkr.  Java. 

marginatUB,  Firs.    E.  Africa. 

crooodiliDQs,  Benn.   Uaaritiaa,  E.  L  Archipolago. 
Japan,  Paoifio. 
Aehiropliicbtbys  typus,  Br.  Celebes 
OiHohtLycirrochilnB,  Blitr.   Amboyua,  Formosa. 

serpeng,  L.  ICediterraneoo,  E.  Atlantic,  Japan, 
Aoatialia. 

aTaatisBimus,  ^Taup.  Malabar. 

Tersieolor,  Rich,    E.  I.  Archipelago. 

bonapartii,  Kaup.  Amboyna. 

cepholozona,  Blkr.   E.  I.  Archipelago,  Japan,  N, 
Anstralia. 

apicalis,  Benn.   Indian  Seaa,  China  Seal. 
grandocoliB.  Cant.  Pcaang. 
singi^nreiisis,  BUcr.   Singapore.  < 
macrochir,  Blkr.  Java, 
nrolophas,  SdiXey.  Japan, 
polyophthalmus,  Blkr.  Amboyua. 
altipinnis,  Kaup.    Celebes,  Amboyna. 
calamos,  Gthr.  Australia, 
cbineoau,  Kattp.   China,  Bnniatra. 
tapeinoptems,  Blkr. '  Java,  Celebes. 
chilopogoQ,  Blkr.  Celebes, 
playfairii,  Qthr.  Zanzibar, 
boro,  H.  B.   E.  Indies,  Sea  and  fresh  waters.  _ 
cancriToros,  Rich.  Tropical  America,  Philippines, 

E.  I.  Archipelago,  Australia 
tKBTeoii,  Blkr.  Celebes, 
hjpseloptcms,  BXhr.   Baour  massing, 
oulnbrinns,  Boddow/.  £.1.  Archipelago,  j^unfic. 
maoiilosns,  G%to.  Indian  Ocean, 
anceps,  Card.   Peoang  Sea. 
molaccensiB,  Blkr,   Batian :  Cerara. 
foscns,  Zuiew.  Madagaacar. 
polyophthalmua,  Blkr.   Java,  Sumatra,  Botian. 
kaupi,  Blkr,  Celebes. 
bicoIor,'K'aup,  Borneo, 
timorensis,  Qti\ir,  Timor, 
orientalia,  JfcOkll.   Ceylon.  S.  India, 
melanotteiiia,  Wkr.  Amboyna. 
tnarmoratns,  Blkr.  Snnsatra. 
giiichenoti,  Kauji.  Tatuti. 
longipbniB,  Kner  ^  St.    Samift  Islands, 
kirkii,  Qthr.   B.  Africa,  BoTuma  bay. 
qoadratns,  Rich.  China. 

acuLirostris,  Bamer.    Open  aea  under  dnator. 
bmcb^Qrns,  Po^. 
iiiafi:Tuflca,  Abbott, 
cslifornienide,  GorraU. 
rotftmtns,  Bl. 
eepAmlapelti^  War. 

NINTH  GROUP. 

PlIOBAUtCHINA. 

Horingaa  raitaboma,  H'.  B,  Bengal :  Batn. 

Inmbricoidea,  Rich.  Sumatra,  Hoogly :  Amboyna. 
bicolor,  KoM-p,  Timor. 

javanica,  £aup.  Jati^  Celebes,  Cenua,  Timor, 
£jji,  Japan. 
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abbreviata,  BUt.   E.  I.  Archipelago, 
inacrocephala,  BIftr.  Timor. 

UUILEKIDJE  EX0tSCHMT.£. 

TENTH  GROUP. 

Uurssna  helena,  L.  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  IbinrI- 

tins,  Australia.  t 
pavonina,  Rich.    Southern  Seas, 
pardalifl,  Bchleq.   Maaritiua,  Cocos,  Java,  Japan, 
lentigmosa,  Jan.   Galapagos,  Pacific  ocest  of  Cen- 
tral America, 
meleagris,  Bhavi.    Indian  and  Paoifio  Oceans. 
-  Btellifera,  Rich.  Madagascar, 
margaritophorus,  Blhr.  Amboyna. 
panotata,  Bl.  Schn.   S.  India  coast, 
□udivomer.  Gthr.  Zaosibar. 
rappellii,  MeCleUi.   Moluccas,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
petelli,  Blkr.   Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Arohi- 

pelago,  Mauritius. 
Teticukrls,  Bl,    China,  Japan, 
punctato-fasoiata,  Bl/cr.  E.  Archipelago,  Amboyna* 
tesaellata.  Rich.    Indian  Ocean,  K.  Archipelago, 
reevesii,  Si'c'i..    China,  Japan, 
tigrina,  Rupp.    Red  Bea. 

£mbriata,  Benn    E.  Archipelago,  Mauritius,  Aus- 
tralia. 

mioTOspila,  Ofhr.   E.  Archipelago. 
melanoBpila,  Blhr.   Sumatra,  Bouro.  . 
polyophthalmus,  Blir.  Celebes, 
undulata,  Lazep.  Indian  and  Pacific,OceaQB,  Cocos. 
blochii,  Btkr.    Zanzibar,  S.  Africa, 
mncasaariensia,  Blkr.   China,  Celebes,  N.  Austro- 
lia. 

formosa,  Blkr,   Ceram,  Amboyna. 
pseudothyroidea,  SUr.   Celebes,  Amboyna. 
tile,  U.  B.  E.  Indies,  Calcatta,  Indian  Ocean, 
thyrsoidoa,   Rich..   Fenang,  Archipelago,  China, 

Tonga  Islands, 
buroenflis,  Blkr.   E.  Archipelago, 
polyuronodon,  Blkr.   £.  Archipelago,  fresh  water, 
duivonbodii,  Blkr,  Ternatc. 
anatina,  Lome.  Madeira, 
piota,  Ahl,   Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
nubila,  RviK   E.  Archipelago,  Japan,  NoilUk 

Islands, 
malleri,  Kmp,  AroliipeUgo. 
sagenodeta.  Rich, 

richardsoni,  Blkr.   Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
tenebrosa,  Rich.  Polynesia, 
marmorea,  Vol.  Galapagos. 
flavomai^DatB,  Itwpp.  Red  Sea,  Indian  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans. 

oaltarhyncfaa,  Gihr.   Freemantle,  Anstralia. 
hepatica,  Kupp.   Red  Sea,  E.  Archipelago,  Japan, 
cuptera,  Gthr.   Raoul  Island, 
cinerascena,  Kupp.   Red  Sea. 
afra,  Bl.   Tropical  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean,  Aus- 
tralia. 

molacceneis,  Blkr.  Amboyna. 
aatheto.  if.  B.   Bay  of  Bengal,  Pinang. 
schiamatorhynchus,  hlkx.   E.  Archipelago, 
acutiroatris.  Ahbott.    Sandwich  Islands, 
macrurns,  Blkr.    Indian  Ocean,  £.  Archipelago, 
hrummerl  Blkr.    Timor,  Ceram. 
polyodon,  BiJcc  Amboyna. 
zebra,  S^viw.   Indian  Archipelago,  Pacific, 
polyzona  Rl'ih.   E.  Archipelago. 
nebnloBa,  Ahl.   Indian  and  I^flo  Oceans, 
seanthospila,  Bttr.   E.  Archipelago. 
Casoignla,  Ptra.  Moumbiqoe. 
ombbyodw  BUr.  E.  Ardiipelaga 
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rh  odoi-hilua,  Blkr.   Butti,  Bonri. 
nnloptem,  DeFilippi.  Mauritiiu. 
wilsoni,  Bl.  Schn. 
stellato,  Lo«T. 
bfliiy,  Lacep. 
fulva,  Hissn. 
ninrmomtn,  Q.  ^'  Q. 
lineatci.  Less. 
flavgola,  Less. 
reriiio-nisTn,  FieJt. 
t)loc1)ii,  Kaup. 
niicrnptecilas,  Blkr. 
manritiana,  Knnp. 
jiigrolineatfi,  S'ai(j>. 
/inviniarginiitp,  Ji'<tti2i. 
eh  ry  sop  8,  Kaitp. 
iniiltiocellatT.,  Poey. 
ercbns,  Poeij. 
appendiculsUft,  Ouieleii- 
porpliytenn,  Oiiichen. 
kaiipiir  Ahholl. 
erontn,  Ablmit. 
scriptns,  lil.  Sclm. 
caninn,  Q.  0. 
morilax,  Ai/res. 
Cymnonriiii-fGna  tiprlnn,  Less.   Indian  Ocean,  East. 

Arcliipelagn.  W.  Pacific, 
mnrmorata,   Lacep.      E.  ArcfaipelaKO,  Onnlan 

iBland. 

concolor,  R\tpp.   Iie<l  Sea,  Cape  York,  Aiutralin, 

MaRPllan  Straits, 
fusca.  Ptrs.  Amixiyna. 
bentiettii,  dthr.  Manritiua, 
Encheljcore  bleckcii,  Kaup.    Pacific  ? 
Halmichthys  ooulua,    Petera.    Amboyiia,  Mada- 
gascar. 

T.eptocepha1as  acnticaudatun,  Kaup.  Malabar, 
hypeloeoma,  Bleaker.  Celebes, 
bicvtcoudas,  Peters.^  Lucon  :  Maybatc. 
■  dcntex,  Cantor.    Zanzibar,  Ainboynn. 
tronia,  Cit".    Inilian  Ocean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Australia, 
ceramensia.  Blocker,  Ceraiu. 

Qiinllier^ii  Cnt.  of  Fishes,  vol.  vlii.  pp.  17-145. 

JIURA,  Trl.  a  vegetable  perfume.  Tala- 
parni  is  the  same  ;  also  Foenicalum  pan:nori. 

MURA,  an  ancient  djnaaty  that  ruled  in 
Northern  and  ITorth'western  India.  See 
Ohandragnpto. 

MURAD,  llvsit.   Mjrfns  commnnis. 

MUEAD  BRG.    Sec  Kumlaz. 

MUTIADH,  HiNTi.    Uibes  lepliOsUcbjnm. 

:MUBAD-SINa  ?  BtiK.    Helioteras  isom, 

SItJRAGI  JETi-LE,  — ?  see  Oryza  sativa. 

MURAJAT,  Ab.  IIixd.  Pbim.  conveying 
OT  condactiug  a  distinguished  goest  on  his 
return  road. 

3IUHAK,  IIiSD.  Scirpas  marifimTig. 

MURALI,  a  name  of  Krishna  in  his 
Apollonio  character  ;  by  tho  sounds  of  his 
pipe  (Mai'ali)  he  captivated  the  shepher- 
deii-ics  Rfl  ho  attended  the  kino  in  the 
pastoral  Snrason.    See  Krishna,  Atnrli. 

MURANG,Dekh.  Ilyporanthera  moringa. 
Ikf nrangay  Tayr.  ^AfALKAf.,  Tam.  Horse  Ba- 
dish  tree-root,  of  Hyperanthera  moringa. 

MUBAKT.    Sco Krishna;  Marali. 


MUBGHAB. 


Spilomis  cheeU, 
of  Sutlej  valley,  Desmo- 
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MUBATLA.  Mahr. 

Dami. 

MURB,  HrSD. 
dium  sp.  ?. 

MURBO,  also  Mambba,  Hind,  of  Lahanl 
a  compoand  of  alnm  nsed  in  dyeing. 

MURDAN-OOIhGTB.  or  Rijal-ool-jryh. 

MUBDANNIA  SCAPIFOLIA.  Bogte. 
^oOBlee-sealt,  Knsn. 

MURDAR  SANG  also  Boodar,  Hisr. 
pxide  of  lead  or  ma.<iBicot^  Litharge. 

aiURDARASINGT,  Tel.  Litharge.  See 
Lead.  Litharge. 

MURKKI)  Ar.  a  disciple.  Tho  mahom^ 
dan  rito  of  making  a  mnroed  is  performed 
in  tho  presence  of  others  or  alone  in  s 
closet  by  the  moorshad  or  rt-ligions  teaclwr. 

ilUREX  a  genus  of  GastropodoiH 
Mollosos  of  tho  family  mnricidffi,  which  may 
be  thas  shown, 

FAJflI,Y  IT.  Ml-RICID.S. 

Qenera.    Mnrex.  rcc.  180  sp.  fossil,  160  sp. 
Typhis,  tec.  8,  rp.  fossil,  8  sp. 
Pipania.  rec.  190  sp.  a\m  fnssil,  ?  sp. 
Bnnclla.  Froft-Hhttt,ree.50ap.ft>s8it,2Sgp. 
Triton,  rec.  100  ap.^ii,  4S,  sp. 
Faaclolarift.  rec.  lA  sp.  /omi,  M  sp. 
Tnrbinella.  ret.  ^0  sp.  fossil,  20  ap. 

iS«6-ff«wra.  Cynodonta. 

lAtirns. 
Lagona. 

Canoellar ia.  rec.  70  sp,  fossil  60  sp. 
Trichotropia.  rec.  8  ap.  foBsii,  1  sp. 
Pyrala.    Fig-aliell,  i-ec.  SOsp./osnl,  SO^ 
Sub-genera.  Fnlgar, 

MyrieticA. 

Fnsns.    Spindlo-aholl,  rec.  100  sp.  fossO, 
320  Bp. 

Sub-genera.    Trophon.  rec.  Map.  also /os.fi'f. 

Clavotta.  rec.  2  sp.  aiao  fossil. 
Chrysodomiis.  rec.  12  sp.  also/ostt/. 
FaSiDnelln.  rec.  7  sp,  also^oa^ 

MTJRG,  HiKD.  Scirpns,  species. 
MUBGA  also  Moorgavi.  Bemg.  San- 
seriera  Zeylanicft.Marpabi  ka  gadda.  Dos. 
its  root.  See  Liliaceio,  Sanseviera. 
MURGH,  Hind.  Pers.  A  bird. 
MURGH.\B.  The  valley  of  the  ITorghab 
ia  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  river 
which  bears  its  name.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Bnlverdi,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  Ardekan 
hills.  It  is  tho  same  which  in  Sir  Robert 
Kerr  Porter's  "Travels  in  Persia,"  Ac.,  is 
called  the  Kur-ab,  and  is  the  ICedas  of  the  an- 
cient.'*. After  it  assumes  the  namo  of  Polvar, 
passing  close  to  tho  mined  city  of  Istakhri 
it  enters  the  plain  of  Herdaaht^  faaving  the 
Hnsein-Koh,  with  the  aonlptarea  of  Nafcah-i. 
Rnstam  to  the  right,  and  the  Koh-i-Rahmat 
with  tlie  bas-reliefs  of  Naksh-i-Rcheb, 
and  tho  ruins  of  Takht-i-Jamshid,  to  the 
left.  The  Polvar  runs  in  a  soathwesterlj 
directioa  across  the  plaiii,  and,  joma  the 
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5IURIATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Knm-FirHZ  (ancient  Aroxes")  near  the  bridge 
of  PQl-i-Khan,  serving  in  its  latter  course 
ftsaline  of  demarcation  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mcrdaslit  to  its  left,  and  Hafrek  to 
the  riglit.  Across  the  river  is  tbe  dam  or 
Bandamir  (Bendamir)  built  by  Amir  Azan 
Dilcmi. — Baron  C.  A.  De.  Bodo's  Travels  in 
Luristan  and  Arahistaii.  p.  75.  Ferrier. 

MURGHAB.  To  thenorth  of  Herat  andKa- 
bol  is  a  I'angc  of  undulating  countrj,wbitih  in 
some  places  assumes  a  mouiitaiiions,iu  others 
i  hilly  charaoter,  and  in  some  parts,  is  well 
watered,  in  others  bleak  and  rough,  forming 
I  water  shed  of  two  natural  divisions,  froni 
the  west  of  which  flows  the  Mnrgbab,  the 
Tcjend  and  the  Furrah>Hud,  and  I'rom  the 
SAfit,  the  Uelniund,  the  south  eastern  feeders 
jf  the  Oxus  and  the  north  western  feeders  of 
he  Kabul  river.  Tho  billy,  mountainous, 
wnntry  is  occupied  by  tbe  Aimak  or  Char 
Lmak  and  the  Hazara.  '  Tho  Murghab  rises 
D  the  Hazarah  Iiills,  north  of  the  continuo- 
ion  of  the  HindooKoosh  ridge  and  south 
>f  Mymnna  and,  running  west  70  miles, 
urns  northwards,  and  quitting  the  hills 
Bsses  through  a  desert  country,  for  about 
00  miles  to  join  the  Oxns  thi"eo  marches 
rest  of  Bokhara.  In  tho  cold  season  its 
readth  is  270  miles  and  it  is  2^  feet  deep. 

ItURGHABEE  also  Murgali,  Duk.  San- 
mora  Zeyianica  WlUd.  Murgabi  ka 
ndda,  its  root.    See  Murga. 

JIURGHI,  Hind.     A  bird,  a  fowl,  a  hen. 

MURHA,    Bemg.  Hind.  Eleusiue  cera- 
ma.— Gfcri  Hoxb. 


MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Ar.  Obluridoof  aminoiiiiiin,ENG 
Bi;«M.  Nouehadr,  Hind.  Pehs, 
Chin.    Nosada,  „ 

Soder,  Malay. 
Nava-cbaram.  Tauil. 


•mma, 
m-vct-thik, 
in-sha, 

fa-liDg-aba, 
l-ammouiac. 


This  salt  is  met  with  in  every  Indian 
sear.  It  is  obtained  in  Egypt  and  S.K.  Asia 
im  the  unburnt  extremity  of  brick  kilns 
wLich  manure  of  camek'  dung  has  been 
sd  as  fuel.  It  is  manufactured  largely  in 
»  Kurnal  district,  by  the  potters  or 
mhar  of  the  Kaithal  and  Quia  tahsil 
submitting  i-efuso  matter  to  sublimation 
closed  vessels.  From  16,000  to  20,000 
cks  mado  of  dirty  clay  are  put  around 
i>rick  kiln  and  when  tbe  kiln  is  fired, 
ide  muriate  of  ammonia  exudes  from  the 
by  bricks  in  two  forms,  the  inferior  kind, 
led  kham  mitii,  is  20  to  30  niauuds  and 
!s  at  eight  annas  the  maund  ;  the  better 
d,  called  papri,  does  not  exceed  one  or  two 
andaand  sells  at  Es.  2  or  Rs.  2\  ^he 
and.     The  Kham  mitti  is  purified  by 


sifting  and  repeated  Bolullnn  aud  cryslali- 
zation  up  to  the  fourfli  i iint*.     It  iatlicii 
boiled  for  nine  hours  nn(i  lliu  ro^nUing  siiJi 
resembles  the  raw.    The  bclU-T-  kind  in  tlieii 
sifted,  mixed  with,  and  tlie  product  put  into 
a  large  pear  shaped   ghiss  ves^t'l  with  a 
brick  2|  feet  long  and  3  im-liL-K  m  diiiTneC^i' 
andmoulh  closed.   In  Cliiria,  it  is  obtiiinetl 
in   Lan-chan-fu  and  Niti)_^-li(ii  in  Kmi-Sn. 
The  volcanic  mountain  cf  I't'ti.tii>jj  in  Tiiv- 
fan  is  said  to  yield  au   uiauioniatcd  »>ilt 
It  is  used  in  the  artj*,  as  u  flnn:  or  enlrici 
and  also  in  medicine.    l*ciri-!l  Himii  Bnoh  pp 
89-90  Snii«i.afrti.  Mcrf.  IKurtWff  hlaimal  nf 
Tliefapeutice. 

MURIATE  OF  SODA.  Salt,  commnr 
salt,  or  cJilorido  of  sodium,  is  obtained  froir 
sea-water  by  evaporation,  al^io  ocfiufs  nritivo 
and  is  likewise  obtained  iVam  t^^iline  M>ili>. 
Mineral  salt,  of  very  fair  quality  if?  ob- 
tained iu  Mysore,  BcUary  mul  HyJnraliad,  if 
known  to  occur  also  iu  the  Guutoor  and 
Nellore  Districts,  and  to  U'  idmoal  invariably 
accompanied  by  gypsum,  iiiafjTitf^iuu  lirue- 
.stone,  sandstoue,  sulphur,  red  and  brown 
iron  ores,  aud  alum  slate.  >:^co  Salt;,  tSalt 
Range. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

Spirit  of  Salt,  Slnriue  aciil. 
Hjdrocblonc  acid. 
ChloroliydHc  acid.  Eng. 


Acide  hydrochloriqiie,Fn. 
Salzaauiv,  Ges. 
Cblorwasser,Sloffaaare  „ 
Naniakka  tezab,  Hinu. 


AciilEiiit  ninriAtu!Uin,LAT 
Spirii  113  SuJia, 

Lamiiit  L'rav.ikiim,  Tki.. 


This  acid  is  a  solution  cf  ilto  gas  in  wnter. 
the  Arabs  were  probably  ac-|UiLiiitA;d  with  it, 
and  the  Hinduos  knew  it  by  a  nnrno  tquiva- 
lent  to  spirit  or  sharp  wntei'  wilt.  'J'he  com- 
mercial acid  is  always  of  a  julluw  colour,  it 
commonly  contains  as  iitipiirities  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  atid,  pi-rcldoride  of 
iron,  chlorine,  and  bromiuf.  It  is  prepared 
by  pouring  tbe  oil  of  vitriu! 'tf  comiruTce  on 
common  salt  in  earthen  cr  iron  vpsbcIp,  es- 
pecially wnco  the  extensive  iiniiiiJlVinture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  sulpliiitu  of  soda. 
ltsdensitv,=1180.— KoT/Zfl,  |«  A-\\. 

MURICHor  Martsh  Bn^.t  Hixi>.  Pipe; 
nigrum.  Mnricha.  Beng  and  Hinu.  Cap- 
sicum frutescens. 

MURICIA  COCHINCHINENSIS.  A 
a  large  shrub,  native  ofChiiiii ;  Cochiu-Cbina, 
berry  large,  reddish  purple-,  si.'ffit!ci=s,  insi- 
pid: seeds  and  leaves  apei  i.-ut,  niid  used  by 
the  Chinese  iu  obstmctious  nf  the  liver,  tu- 
mors, malignant  ulcerations^,  ifer,  externally 
employed  in  fractures,  ami  in  dislocations. 
Lvidleij. — 0' Shaugknesfij,  ji.  l.iM. 

MURID,  Ar.  AmongstiuahonicdujiBadia- 
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ciple,  a  pnpil,  parttcalarly  a  pnpil  of  a 
nrarsfaad  or  head  of  a  sect  of  the  darrcsb. 

Amongst  thoso  who  crave  for  other  aida  to 
solvation,  some  eeek  the  spiritual  advice  of 
a  holy  man,  who  is  reckoned  a  pir,  or  reli- 
gious teacher,  and  by  certain  secret  words 
imd  signs  are  initiated  as  his  murid  or  dis- 
ciples. Others,  even  men  of  rank,  adopt  the 
darvesh  or  fakir  life  of  the  religious  mendi- 
cant devotee,  often  attended  with  solemn 
rights  of  investiture,  and  follovved  by  the 
severest  of  ascetic  rites ;  bat  the  bulk  of  these 
Tuendicanta  are,  in  Iiidia,idle,  dissipated  men, 
and  a  few  are  of  very  degraded  manner?. 
They  arrange  themselves  into  the  followers 
of  certain  pir  or  spiritual  guides,  and  those 
.met  with  in  India  are  the  Eladria  or  Banawa ; 
Ghastia  j  Shntaria  f  Tabqatia  or  Madaiia ; 
Mallang ;  Bafai  or  Gnrz-mnr ;  Jalalia ;  So- 
liagia;  Naksh-bandia  and  Bawa'Piray.  All 
these  have  their  own  rules  and  customs ; 
some  of  them  are  ascetic  devotees,  eating  if 
given  to  eat,  but  never  begging;  some  large- 
ly use  intoxicating  fluids  and  vegetable  snb- 
stanccfi ;  some,  as  the  Salik  have  wives,  the 
Majzub  and  Asad  havo  no  wives,  and  some 
of  the  Calandars  marry  and  some  do  not. 

MUKID^,  the  rat'  tribe  of  mammals  of 
the  order  rodentia  or  gnawing  animals.  The 
family  includes  the  Jerboa,  the  Bipodidse 
or  JerboidsQ  of  authors ;  the  tribe  may  be 
thns  shown, 

Sub-Fain.  MurinfQ,  rats  and  mice. 

Gerbillua  erjthronrns,  Gray.  Jerd.  Desert 
Jerboa  Bat  of  Paujal^  Harriana,  Jnmna. 

GerbDIns  Indicus,  Ell.  Jerd.  Bl. 

Dipns,  Hardw.  I  G.  Cuviori,  Waterh. 

G.  Hardwickii,        Gray.  ] 

Indian  Jerboa  rab,    Emo.    Teri-YBlka,  Yanadi. 


Yeri-Yelka, 
Yelka. 
Billa  Iloi. 


Can 


Largo  Nepal  water  rai. 
Mns  Aqdamensis,  Blylh. 

M.  Nicoboricoi,  Sch^nor.  I  M.  Setifer,  Cmlar. 
M.  kok  ?  I 

Nicobar,  Andaman  and  Malay  peninsula. 
Mas  bactrianns,  Blyih. 
M.  gerbillinas,      Blyth.  |  H.  Theobaldi.  BIjU. 
Sandy  mouse  of  Afghanistan,  Casfamoc. 
Mas  badius,  Bhjth,  Barmali. 
Mns  bandieota,  Bechsieiny  Blytli. 

M.  gigB,ntona,IIardv>.Lin.  II.  perchal,  Slav. 

H.  MdlabarioDB,  Shaw.  M.  Betifer,  Har^-EtL 
M  Qomorlraguii,  Hodgs. 

Bandicoot  rat,        Ekg.  Ikria,  Ikara,  Btvs. 

Indur,                   S.VN9.  Heggin,  Cii. 

Ghas,  Ghons,        Hikd.  Faadi  koko,  Tu. 

Pig-rat  or  Bandicoot-rat  of  Ceylcm,  ladii, 
]\{a1ayana. 

Mas  bmnnens,  Kodgt. 
M.  neonoraliB,        BlytK  \  U.  ceqmoandali^  Eoijt, 

Tree  rat  of  Oeylon,  ledia. 
Mas  CBBtaneus,  Gray,  Philippines. 
Mas  candatior,  Uodgt.  Bonf, 
If.  cfamamomen^  .Kytft.  |  Oheenat  rat,  £n 

Kepal,  Bnrmah. 
Mas  cervicolor,  Hodgs.  Bhjth. 
M.  albidiventm,    Blgti..  \  Fawa-Geld  raovm,  Eml 
Bengal,  Nepal,  Malabar. 
Mas  concolor,  BVyik.   Thatcb-nt  (tf  F(8> 
and  Teuasserim. 

Mas  crassipes,  Blyih.  laxga  footed  mooM 
of  Mussoorie. 

Mus  dftijeelingensiB,  Hodgs.  Sorsf.  Jht- 
jeeling  mouse  of  Neilgherry,  Darjeeliog, 
Mas  decumanus,  FaU.  Blyth,  Elliot. 

M.  decamanoidei,  Btigi 
Ghar-k»chaha,  BoM 
Detasa  Indnr, 


ITuma  nina,  Hind. 
Jhenkuludiir,  Sans.Bicno. 
Telka,     Waduus,  Tel, 

AU  India.  / 

Kesokia  Griffithii,  Hor«f  P?  Afghanistan. 
Neaokia  Hardwickei,  Jerdoit, 
N.  H&ttoui,  Siyih.  |  Short  tailed  mole  rat. 

Gardens  of  India.   Afghanistan,  Bhawnl- 

pur. 

Nesokia  hydrophila,  Gray  ?  ? 
Una  hydrophilns,  Hodgs.  |  AfTiooIa  hydrophUatHod. 
Small  Nepal  water  rat,  of  Nepal. 
Nesokia  Indioa,  Jerdon. 
Anrioola  Indica, 


Gray.   M.  providena,' 
BarAw.  M .  pyctorifl. 
Has  ko^  „  Kok. 

Indian  molo  rat,      Eng.    Golatta  kolco. 

All  India,  Ceylou. 
Nosokia  macropus,  Jenlon-. 

Mus  bydropIiiluB,  Bodgs. 


Elliot 
Hodgs. 
Cantor. 

Tel. 


M.  norrGgioos,  Bi/^on, 
Maaoi  ilet,  Cax. 
Brown  rat,  E»q. 
All  India,  Akyab. 

Mas  fulvidiventris,  Blyth,  Ceylon,  ia  Ik 
M.  cervicolor  of  Kel&art. 

Mas  gUroides,  BlyOt,  Khassyah. 

Mas  homonros,  Hodgt.  BlyUt. 
]C.  KipalenBiB,      Hodgs.  |  Hill  moose. 

Himalaya,  from  Pnnjab  to  Daijeeling. 

Mas  infralineatns,  Ell.  Blyth. 
M.  Elliotii,  Gray.  I  U.  fnlveMSiii,  On] 

U.  ABiaticna?         £el.  | 

Striped  bellied  field  rat,  Ens. 

Buatar,  Madras. 

Mas  morangensis  P  Hodgs.  ?  Nepal  Ti 
Mas  niviventer,  Blyth,  Hodgs. 

White  beUied  house  rat  oC^T^mL 
Mas  nilagirions,  Jtrdm, 

Keilgherry  Tree-mooK,  E^ro. 
Noilgherries,  Ootacamand. 
Mas  nitidns,  Blyth,  Hodgs. 

Shining  Brown  Bat. 
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MURTD^. 

Daijecling. 

Mas  oleracens,  Syhee^  EUioij  Blyth. 

H.  clavietioola^      Uedgs.  |  Mi  porcouii,  Haaga, 

Long-tailed  Tree>in(nuo,  I  Harad-iloi,  Can. 

"Esq.  I  Kema-jolka,  Tel. 

Ceylon^  all  India. 
Mas  pftlmaram,  Sch,  Nicobara. 
Mas  pegnensis,  Blyth. 
Mas  plarimammis,  Hodgs.  Kepnl  rat. 
Mu3  rattus.  Linn,  Blyth,  Ell.  Black  rat. 
U.  Ratboidea,       Hodgs.  \  M.  aDdamaneusiu,  Blyih. 

'  All  India. 
Mas  Btrophiatns,  Modga.  Nepal. 
Mna  rafesoeus,  Qrray. 

Gaohoa ;  ludar,  Beko. 


K,.  flavosceoi,  Ell.  Bl. 
U.  arboreoa,  Buch.  Uam. 


M.  bruiiiieuBculaB,Hodir«. 
RafeBcent  tree  rat,  Eng. 


All  India. 

Mob  tarayensis  P  Eodgi.  Qa.  M.  deonma- 
nns  ?  ? 

Mna  terricolor,  Blyth.  Earthy-field  monse 
of  S.  India,  Bengal,  the  M.  lepidos,  EU. 
Mna  t^leri,  Blyth. 

Long-haired  mouse,  Eiro. 
Debra  Dhoon. 
Mns  nrbanns,  Hodgs.  Blyth. 

N.  maflonloB,  BO.  Kel.  |.3L  ISana,  Gray. 
It.  dnbins,        Hodgann.  \  Common  Indian  monse. 

OeyloD,  India. 

Leg^ada  Jerdoni,  Bly.  Himalayan  spiny 
Field  moase  of  Knnawar,  Satlej. 

Leggada  lepida,  Jerd.  Small  spiny-monse. 


Has  lepida,  Ell. 
Chitta-barkani,  Te£. 
CLityetka, 

S.  India. 

L^gada  platythriz,  Jerd. 


Leggada  booduga, 
Chitta-ganda, 
f.  yelka, 


Oray. 
Tel. 


Hni  platythiis,  Sykes, 
Sty.  Ell. 
Jjegyade,  Wadduk. 


Gijeli-gada, 
Kal-ilei, 
Eal-yelka  of 


Tim 
Cab* 

Wadddb. 


The  brown  spiny  monse  of  S.  India. 
Leggada  spinnlosa,  Bhjth.    The  dnsky, 
spiny  monao  of  the  Punjab  and  Malabar. 

Plataoanthomys  lasinras,  Blyth.  Pepper 
zsit  or  long-latled  spiny  monse  of  Western 
gfaaats  in  Malabar,  Cochin  and  Travaiioore. 

Golnnda  EUiotii,  GFroy,  Blyilu 

Hns  MrBOtiu,  Ell.  I  M.  Coffsens,  K^aarty 

Bush  rat,  End.  j  Gulat-yelka,  of  Wadduk. 

CoSee  raC  of  Ccflon,  „  i  SorapiQjigadarfYAilADi, 
Golaodi,  Can.  | 

Ceylon,  S.  India- 
Golnnda  meltada,  Gray. 

Hoi  lanoglnofiu^      £11.  tf etta  yelka, 
Uettade,  Waoua. 

Eera  Uei, 

Soft  furred  field  rat  of  S.  India, 


Tel.  of 
Tanadi. 
Can. 


■    ■  .  ' 

MtJUID^. 

Golnnda  nowcra,  Kel.  Newera-eUiA* 

Rhizomys  badias,  Jlodgt.  BUfth, 
Bay  Bamboo  Bat^   Esq.  {     minor,  '  ^1^^ 

Terai  of  Sikkim.  - 

Bhisomys  snmatrensi^,  Bly.  ^alay  Pen^ 
snia  and  islands.  '  ' 

Bbizomys  sitiicns,  Gray.  China.  , ' 

Rhizomys  prninosns,  Bly.    Kbassia  biQs,^; 

Rhizomys  castanens,  Blyth.  Bormah. 

Suh-Fam.    Anricolinie,  Toles,  &a. 

Arrtcola  Boylei,  Gray,  RoyU^  Blytk,  8k 
malayan  Vole  of  Panjab,  Cashmeore. 

Arvicola  tbricotis.  Darjeeling. 

Neodon  Sikimonsis,  Hodge.  Blyth.  Sikim 
Vole  of  Sikim. 

Phaiomys  lencorns,  Blylhf  Tibet. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  rata  and  tiie  mioa  of 
India,  by  Mr.  Edward  Blyth,  he  says,  ib« 
CkrbiUes  are  a  gronp  of  harrowing  field  rata 
common  (as  a  genns)  to  Asia  and  Africa,  of 
graoile  form,  with  small  fore*Umba  and  inr 
versely  developed  bind-limbs,  a  longich 
furred  tail,  the  hairs  of  which  are  gradu.* 
ally  lengthened  towards  the  extremity  into, 
a  kind  of  tnft,and  with  distinctly  groore^ 
upper  rodential  iuakH.  There  appears  to  bo  .. 
OQO  Indian  species  only,  and  one  in  Afghanp 
istan.  He  ennmenhtCB  the  MnridsB  aa 
under : 

Gerbillns  Indicns,  Blyih. 

DipiiB  indicns,  HtK-dwicke,  F.  Cm.  Waierlunuo. 

G.  Eardwickei,  QroAj.  ■ 
Merionea  apicaalis  P  Ei^bL 
Masjsnciia,  £.  Ham, 
Desert  rat  of  Cabal,  El^phin,  2I.S3. 

Gerbillns  erythronra,  Oray,  Afghanistan^ 
Dr.  Gray  says  Alactaga  indica  inhahito 
Gandahar,  and  Qnetta  and  L^omys  rofiiat 
cena,  India  and  Cabal ;  but  Mr.  Btytii  donbti. 
his,  and  regards  them  as  animals  need-* 
iog  a  temperate  climate. 

Nesokia  Indica,  Btyth. 

Mas  indioua  Qeqgi-oij,  Desmarest,  Lesson,  BnuwHl^ 
ScMnz. 

Arvicola  indica,  Gray,  Harduiick.  ^ 
Mas  protidena,  Elliot. 

Keotoma  proridenB.  . 

This  in  the  common  shorUsb-iailQCt  field 
rat  of  all  India,  and  Ceylon  ;  varying  some- 
what in  shade  of  hue  according  to  the  ooloiir 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  dwells. 
Mas  bandioota,  Beeh$tem. 

Bandicota  rat,  Fenntmt. 
H.  giganteaa,  HarAwUAfi  |  Elliot. 
H.  perchal,  Shaw. 
H.  malabaricos,  FermmU ;  Bhavt* 
H.  ikria,  B.  Ram. 
M.  nemnrivagHB,  Hodgson. 
Kootoma  gigantqja,  Elliot. 
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The  picdr-koku,  or  pig-rat,  inhabits  all  the 
peninsula  of  India. 
Mob  setifor,  Horsjicld. 

M.  gis;aiitcus,  Linn. 

Allied  to  the  M.  B«udicota,  bnt  clearly 
distinct  as  a  species.  Inhabits  Sumatra  Ja- 
va, Borneo  and  Penang.  "  The  larger  of  two 
individuals,  captured  in  gardens,  measured  : 
—head  and  body  10|  inch,  tail  7^  inches. 
(Oantor.)  In  his  Br.  Mus.  Catal.  Dr.  Gray 
mentionB  a  *  bUck  variety,'  and  a  "  brownish 
variety  with  face  browa"  ftom  Tasmania. 

Mns  mfescens,  Gray. 

M.  flaveBcena,  Elliot. 
M,  mnsculua,  Cantor. 

Inhabits  Penang. 

Mns  decnmanus,  Pallaa,  Qlircs,  01 ;  Bufon, 
H.  N.  viii.  t.  27. 

M,  jyronus,  PdUas  apud  Schins. 
M,  norvogicua,  Buffon. 

To  this  species  Dr.  Gray  refers  (with  a 
mark  of  donbt),in  his  Catalogue  of  Mr. 
Hodgson's  collection,  the  M.  docnmanoides 
Hodgson,  (neo  Waterhouse,  nec  Horsfield), 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deciib- 
ed ;  also  M.  brnnnens,  Hodgson's  Ann.  Man. 
N.  H.  IV.  (1845)  267. 

Mus  decnmanoidea,  Temmiiich  (nec  Hodg. 
sou),  is  given  in  Dr.  Horsfield's  Catalogue 
of  the; Mammalia  in  the  Indian  House  Muse- 
nin ;  two  sjjecimens,  from  Bengal,  presented 
by  Gen,  T.Hardwieke  perhaps  M.  nemoralis. 
Bhjfh? 

Mus  ratfcuB,  L.  (^afon,  H.  N.  vii  278,  t. 
36),  The  European  black  rat  comes  from 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  Caloafcta,  it  differs  in 
no  respect  from  others  received  from  Vrsmce, 
Mr.  Elliot  in  his  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in 
ths  Southern  Mahratta  country  notes  it  as 
"rare"  and  Mr,  Layard  includes  it  from 
Ceylon,  where  Dr.  Kelaart  obtained  one 
individual  in  a  hou8e,in  Trincomali,  remark- 
ing that  he  had  not  seen  it  from  any  other 
part  of  the  island. 

Mus  rattoides,  the  black  rat  of  Nepaul,  is 
similar  to  the  black  rat  of  Europe. 

Mns  brnnnensculnfi,  the  brown  rat  of  Ne- 
panl,  is  similar  to  the  brown  rat  of  Europe, 

Mus  Andamanensis,  Sli/thj  J.  A.  S.  xxix, 
103. 

M.  nicobaricuB  ?    Sekerzer,  Zoology  of  Novara 
Expedition. 

The  indigenous  rat  of  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands. Length  about  8  inches  j  tail  tho 
same,  cars  much  ns  in  M.  decnmanus. 

M.  nemoralis,  Bf^iA,  J.  A.,  S.  B.' is.  168. 
resembles  M.  rufeacon^  except  in  being  con- 
siderably larger,  much  less  rufosccnt  above. 


and  the  nnder  parts  aro  merely  paler  or  dnll 
greyish  brown,  occasionally  somewhat  albes- 
cent. Length  abont  8^  inches  tail  9^  inches 
hind-foot  1|  inch. 

Mns  nivirenter,  Ilodffgon,  J.  A.  S,  v.  234 ; 
Ann,  Mag.  N.  H,  ^v,  (1845)  p.  267.  a  honse 
rat.  Proportions  and  characters  of  the  last 
(rattoides),  but  tail  rather  shorter,  and  long 
piles  of  the  pel^ige  rarer. 

Mus  robustalus,  Bhjth,  ,T.  A.  S.  xxviii  294. 
M.  mfescens,  Gray  ?  var?  Blytb.  M.  rufes- 
cens,  anct.  of  Bnrma  and  Penang  M.  rattns 
brown  var,  apnd  BbjOitj  J.  A.  S.  xvii.  55!)  P 
perhaps  also  B.  Berdmorei,  nobis,  J.  A.  S. 
IX.  1 73. 

Mus  rufescen8,Grciy,U.  N.H.  N.  S.L  (1837) 
p.  £85,  apud  Gray. 

H.  SarosconB,        Elliot.  \  H.  rufus,  Elliot. 

M.  arborous,  B.  Hetm.  liorfJield''s  CalO' 
logue. 

iS.  monntaao:^        Stl.  |  H.  kandiannst  Ell, 
Totragonums,  Kelaart^  J.  A.  S.  xx.  160- 
18o  fiirnred  by  the  name  of  M.  arborcus  in 
one  of  B.  Hamilton's  unpublished  coloarcd 

drawings.    (Vide  J.  A,  S.  xx.  168). 

Mns  palmarum,  Sckerzer,  from  the  Nico- 
bar  Islands,  probably  belongs  to  this  group. 

M.  cinnamomens,  BlytJi^  .J  A.  S.  xxviii. 
294  "  Like  M.  fiavoscens,  bnt  smaller,  wiUi 
proportionally  longer  tail  and  softer  far  of  a 
fine  bright  cinnamon  colour,  with  inconspi' 

ciious.  black  tips,  the  undcr-parts  white, 
which  is  abruptly  divided  from  the  cinna- 
mon hue  above. 

M.  Berdmorai  is  thus  described  : — Length 
about  a  foot,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite 
half.  Ears  posteriorly  |  inch.  Hind-foot 
I  ^  inch.  Far  shortdsh,  even,  coarse  and  his- 
pid, but  not  spinous,  of  one  quality,  with  no 
long  hairs  intermixed.  Its  colour  grizzled 
grey  (dnll  brown)  above  unmixed  with  ru- 
fous below  and  on  the  feet,  white, 

Mns  nitidns,  Hodgson,  Ann  Mag.  N.  H. 
XV.  (1845)  p.  267. '"Distinguished  for  iu 
smooth  coat  or  pelage,  wherein  the  long 
hairy  piles  are  almost  wanting.  It  is  a  house 
rat,  like  M.  nivtven tor,  but  much  rarer,  and 
frcqneuts  the  mountains  rather  than  the  val- 
leys. 

Mus  horietes,  Hodgson  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H. 
XV.  (1845)  268.  Dwells  in  houses  and  ont- 
hoQses,  A  small  land  species  with  fine  pe- 
lage, and  no  peculiarity  of  physignomy  or 
proportion. 

Mus  fulvescens.  Gray,  Calatogne  of  Mr. 
Hodgson's  Spocimeji's,  p.  IS.  "Fur  palo 
fulvous,  hair  very  soft  lead  coloured,  with 
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MURID^. 


MURTD^. 


bright  yellow  tips»  and  interspersed  witli 
Blender  black  bristles  ;  throat,  bellj,  and  be- 
neath, pare  white;  tail  elongate-nearly  bald, 
Riittin£r  tcvtli,  narrow  fiknll  abont  1  inch,  2 
lin. ;  hind-fcet  about  1  inch- 

3Ias  (cqnicnndalis,  Hodgson,  rlescrihcdin 
JlonfieliVs  Calnlogtic,  p.  144.  "Pare  dark 
brown  above;  with  a  very  slight  refapcent 
cast  in  a  certain  aspect;  nnderneath  from 
tlie  cbin  to  the  vent  with  interior  of  the 
(Jiigiia,  yollowisli- white. 

'  Una  concolor,  Slylh,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  295. 
(tlio  yniiTiir);  ant]  M.  (unnamed),  p,  294 
iliiil  (Uiu  aJull).  Common  small  thatch  rat 
fif  Vf'^^i  nml  Trnasscrim  provinces. 

Mna  oli^mccns,  Bennett,  P.  Z.  S.  183,2  p. 
111. 

W.  nrrpii/rn^  ft  ('nliin)  lotijri  caudatDR,  Elliot. 
M.  dTimplii''jlii,  Hnttgsfyn,  and  the  youiip  P 
JH.  jwn-riiai«  ]|,,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xv.  (Iftl5)  268-2. 
JI.  elnniijrtihij!.  Ilod-json  (undcscribod.) 

Mgh  ludii]?^,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii  205. 
Like  M.  olrract  ns,  bnt  the  eye  fully  twice  as 
large  ami  black  whiskers;  colour  of  the  up- 
pnr  parffl  a  moi'9  tufoua  chesnut  or  oinna- 
non  hue  ;  of  the  lower  paris  white,  almost 
pure- 

Mtim  f^-liroidcp,  Bhjth,  J.  A-  S-  xxiv.  721. 
"Tliifl  haa  very  mnch  the  aspect  of  the  Bri- 
tish  dnrmoiiKL-  (Myoxus  avellannrius)  ;  bnt 
tho  eolonrin;:!  iH  niuch  less  bright,  though 
ijiclinin!^  to  tlic  same  hue. 

Mta  pegneiiiri^,  WythjJ.  A.  S.  xxviii.  295. 

iso,  with  tail  longer  tban  the 
kdy,  well  clad  with  hairs  that 
|er  io  the  end. 

r*'xt  following  consists  chiefly 
iioiiso  mice. 

in^i.  Hodgsoh,  Ann,  Mag.  N.  H. 

1.  SCO. 

lt.>  ihid.p.  26S. 
P,  ajnifl,  Elliot  pt  Kelaart. 
ratj,  (uadcflcrilwd.) 

lom-nfi,  Hodgson,  Ann.  Man.  N. 

P  m. 

■is.  ir.  .r.  A.  S.  I.  115  (nndGscribed.) 
ion  house  mouse  of  the  Hima- 
tions,  from  the  Punjab  to  Dar- 

fjpcs,  Blylh,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  295. 
?eiiing,  but  with  the  tail  rather 
Itho  head  and  body. 

Ipri,  Dlyiji,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  296. 

inch,  tail  the  same  (having 
rtebraO- 

rianns,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xv-  140. 
rery  close  upproximation  to  M. 


muRcnlnB  in  size,  proportions  nnd  (rtrnctore, 
inclasive  of  the  conformation  of  thesknll^ 
but  the  fur  is  much  denser  and  longer,  and 
its  colouring  absolutely  resembles  that  of  a 
pale  specimen  of  Gerbillus  indicuH,  except 
that  there  is  no  whitish  about  the  eyep,  50r 
is  the  crown  of  a  deeper  hue,,  and  the  tail  is 
thinly  clad  with  short  pale  hairs  to  the  end. 

M-  gerbillinus.  Entire  length  of  male  6 
inches  of  which  the  tail  is  2^  inches,  hind- 
foot  J  inch  ear-conch  barely  \  inch.  Female 
rather  smaller, 

Mus  Theobaldii  like  M.  gerbillinus  (Baot- 
rianas)  bnt  larger  with  comparatively  shor- 
ter tail  and  larger  feet. 

M.  nitidulus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii,  294, 
House  moaso  apparently,  with  tail  equal  to 
the  head  and  body;  and  uniformly  furnished 
.with  minutia  setae  to  the  end  ;  ears  large  and 
ample-  It  is  the  honse  mouse  of  Shway 
Ghecn  on  the  'Sitang,  colours  like  M.  Deca- 
manus. 

Mus  cpnicularis,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  xxiT721' 
A  small  field  mouse  remarkable  for  its  am- 
ple ears,  and  tail  shorter  than  the  head  and 
body. 

Mus  Darjeelengensis,  Hodgson,  dusky 
brown  above. 

Mus  erythrotis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxiv.  721. 
A  very  different  form  of  mouse  from  M. 
glinoidea,  and  equally  different  from  the 
common  house  mouse. 

Mus  infralineatus,  ElUoi  M.  S. 

Mi-Eilioti,  Qray,  {rnidcBcribod). 
nee  Golnnda  Ellioti,  Qray,  Br.  Maa.  Catal,  Kanun. 
p-  110. 

The  largest  of  the  group. 

Mus  cervicolor,  Hodgson,  Ann.  Mag*  JT.  ff, 
XV.  (1845),  p.  268. 

M.  albidiventra,  Bl'jth,  3.  A.  S.  xxi.  351. 
Distinguished  by  its  short  tail. 
Mus  fulvidiventris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxi.  351. 

M.  cervicolor  ?     Eodgson,   apnd  Kelaart,  Prod) 
FnuniD  Coy  1.,  p.  63. 

Length  aboot  2|  inches ;  tail  (vertebne) 
2^  ;  tarsi  to  tip  of  claws  |  inch. 

Mus  stropliiatns,  Hodgaon,  Ann.  Mag.  N. 
H.  XV.,  (184fi)  p.  2G8.  A  field  mouse  close- 
ly allied  to  M.  cervicolor,  but  seemingly  di^ 
tinct. 

Mus  terricolor,"  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  172. 
This  much  resembles  M.  lepidus,  Elliot,  in 
form  and  colour,  but  the  face  is  very  muoh 
shorter  and  the  fur  short,  soft,  and  not  spi- 
noua  ia  the  least  degree. 
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Lcgijada  spinnlosa,  Bhjth,  3.  A.  S.  xxiii, 
73^,  Nearly  affined  to  M.  platythrix,  Sykes, 
bat  of  a  dark  dasky  colonr  aboro,  with  fal- 
Toas  tips  to  tbo  softer  far,  below  aad  all  the 
feet  dall  whitisb. 

Leggada  jerdoni,  Bl.j  n.t.  Bright,  dark 
fiBrrnginona  above,  pure  white  below  ;  some 
fine  long  black  t^ps  intermingled  among  the 

Sines  of  the  back,  limbs  marked  with 
ackish  extoroally,  the  feet  white. 
Leggada  platythrix. 

Mas  platythrix,  Bennett,  P.  Z.  3.  1833,  p.  121. 
H.  saxicola,  Elliot,  'M.  S.  S. 

Light  sandy  brown,,  white  beneath,  the 
flat  spines  1^  develf^ted  than  in  the  two 
preceding  species. 

Leggada  lepida. 

Mu8  Icpidas,  EllioU  M&dr.  JOum.  L.  So  x.  216- 
li.  boodoga,  Gray,  M.  N.  H.  J.,  1837  p  586. 

Similar  to  the  last  bat  smaller,  and  bat' 
weakly  spinoaa. 

Golnnda  Ellioti,  Oay,  M.  N.  H.  2nd  se- 
ries, i  (1837),  p.  586. 

ueo  Mils  Ellioti,  Qray,  Br.  Mas  Cat. 
>'nr  pale  brown,  wit^b  minnte,  very  slender, 
hair-pointed  black  tips.   Chin,  throat,  and 
beneath  whitish. 

Golnnda  coffiens. 

Hoe  ooffnos,  KelcKirt,  Prodromiu  1852,  p.  67. 

Head  and  body  4^  inoh,  tail  4  inches. 
This  rat  in  Ceylon  is  destmotire  to  coffee 
trees.  Whole  plantations  are  sometimes 
deprived  of  bads  and  blossoms  by  these 
ratS' 

Golnnda  miltada,  Qrayt  if.  B.  2nd 
aeries  ,  i,  (1837),  p.  586.  Length  of  body 
and  head  41  inches.  Far  very  soft,  monse- 
coloared  varied  with  black,  chin,  and  be- 
neath, whitish. 

(Jolunda  newera,  Kelaartf  Ann.  M.  "N-  H. 
2nd  series  viii.  (1851),  p.  :j39.  Length  of 
body  and  head  3J  in  tail  2^  inches.  Fur 
sofl,  yellowish-brown  varied  with  black ; 
obin  and  beneath  yellowish-grey  ;  nnder-fur 
dark  lead  colour ;  soft  long  hairs  on  the 
npper  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  with  long 
black-tipped  hairs  having  a  sabterminal 
yellowish  band,  fur  o£  belly  dark  lead- 
colour,  tipped  with  yellowish-grey. 

Hapalomys  longicaudatos,  31.,  loc.  cit. 
Beoeived  from  Schwe  Gyne  on  the  Sitang 
river. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  the  long  and 
perplexing  series  of  Indifo  MnridaB,  so  far 
as  the  published  descriptions  of  them  can 
help  to  identify  any  species  under  ob- 
servatiou. 

Dr.  Kelaart's  Mns  arborens.  Buck.  Ham. 
is  M.  nemoraliSi  Blyth,  p.  1 68.  M.  Indicns 
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Oeoffnj,  apud  Blyth.  M.  Tetragonnnu, 
Kclaart,  Mr.  Blyth  takes  to  be  SI.  mfescens, 
Gray  ;  M.  muscnlos  apnd  Kelaart,  to  be  M. 
mHtni ;  and  M.  Asiaticus,  Gray,  apnd  £«• 
laart,  (Paddy-field  rat,)  is  niidescribed. — 
Mr.  Blyth  {nBeng.  As.  8oe.  1804,  Jourti.  v. 
32.  p.  327-353. 

Mns  aranens,  Mygale  or  shrew  mons^ 
unongst  the  Egyptians  was,  according  to 
Bonsen,  sacred  to  Bnto  or  Mnt^  and  wis 
worshipped  in  Attribia. 

Mns  ceylonicns,  KBlaarf,  a  rat  fonnd  only 
in  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  gardens. 

Mua  bandicota,  BeeJist,  the  Bandicoot  rat 
is  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  coolie 
labourers  who  visit  Ceylon,  it  attains  on  the 
Ceylon  hills  the  weight  of  two  or  three 
poands,  and  graws  nearly  to  the  length  of  3 
feet.  It  feeds  on  grain  and  roots,  its  flesh  is 
said  to  bo  delicate,  and  much  resembling' 
yonng  pork.  The  sides  of  the  hills  of  nor 
Yank-arokh,  kunduz  were  fonnd  by  Hoor- 
croft  plentifully  peopled  by  the  bashy-t«led 
rat,  the  Mns  hamster  of  Pallas.  A  kige 
spotted  lizfu^l  was  also  firequent,  bnznnrini; 
in  holes  in  the  ground. — UoorerofV*  Tratdt, 
vol.ii.p.  417.  TMiienCs  Sietehes  of  iJteNabt- 
ral  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  44- 

MURIKI  DUMPii,  or  Ijedi  gnddi.  Tit 
Boiburghia  gloriosoides,  Dry, 

M0RINA  SUILLUS.    See  Chein^»tenL 
HURINGE,  MiLSiL.  Moringa  pterygss- 
perma,  Gcsrln. 
MUBKA,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 
MURKANTA,  Beso.   Acalypha  Indies. 
MTJHKING,  a  river  near  the  Cossjah 
hills. 

MURKI  KHEL,  in  former  times  fire- 
worship  existed  to  a  certain,  if  limited,  ex- 
tent in  Affghanistan,  as  is  evidenced  by  tfat 
pyretims,  or  fire^altars,  still  cnnrning  ib» 
crests  of  hills  at  Gard-deE,  at  TtarwiaTi^  at 
Seghan,  and  at  other  places.  Kear  BanuB 
is  a  cavern,  containing  enormoas  qna»- 
tities  of  human  bones,  apparently  a  commoB 
receptacle  of  the  remains  of  Ghabar  corpses. 
At  Mnrki  Khel,  in  the  valley  of  JelaJaba^ 
and  under  the  Safed  Koh,  human  bones  an 
so  abundant  on  the  soil  that  walls  are  made 
of  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  gnppoia 
it  a  sepulchial  locality  of  the  ancient  Ghaba; 
and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it,  coins 
fonnd  in  some  number  there.   Ses  Kaffir. 

MUBKOO-MABAU,  Tax.  ErytiuiM 
Indica,  iMnu 

MUBKUNDA,  a  -  river  near  Karraingnk 
in  the  Subathoo  circle. 

MURLAH,  a  township  in  Me  war,  inhaliit- 
ed  by  a  community  of  Chamns. 
MURLE,  Tau.P  Sansevicra  zejlanica. 
MUBU,  several  of  th^  Indiao  zaioet,  tli 
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Dhangar,  Dher  or  Pariah,  Mnug  or  CbnkiH, 
KoU  and  Mannrwara  aad  occftfaonatly,  even 
tho  higher  hindoo  castes,  nnder  varions  vowfi, 
devote  their  girls  to  thsir  gods.    Tho  deity 
to  Trhom  tbn  0x1  is  more  freqnently  vowod, 
is  some  incarnation  of  Siva  and  hia  consorts. 
Amongst  the  HaJiratta  people  oa  tho  western 
side  of  India,  Kandoba,  is  the  nenal  Sica 
avatar,  to  ivhom  the  girls  are  devoted  and 
his  chief  shrines  are  at  Jejuri,  Kbanapnr 
near'Beder  and  at  Malligaon.    The  ordinary 
people  believe  that  from  time  to  time,  tho 
(ihadow  of  the  god  comes  on  the  devotee 
(deo  Id  chaya  ati  ang  par) — and  possesses  the 
devotee'n  person  (Murli    ki  ang  ko  bhar 
deta).    These  devotees    aro   called  Mnrli 
in  Mahratta,  Jc^i  or  J<^nidani  in  Caoa- 
reeo  and  Basava  in  Tdnga.    Tht^,  at 
times,  afieot  to  be  possessed,  during  nrhich 
they  rook  the  body,  and  people  occasionally 
mace  offerings  to  them  as  to  an  oracle  or 
soothsayer  laying  money  at  their  feet,  and 
await  the  possessing  to  hear  a  decision  ennn- 
ciated.  The  female  deity  to  whom  those  near 
the  Bhima  river  are  devoted  is  Yellamah ; 
the  Bhooi-koli  race  devoto  their  Murli  to 
Mata,  Boys  also  aro  devoted;  and  styled 
Waghiu,  from  "Wag"  a  tiger.    Near  Oom- 
raoti  it  is  to  Amba  and  to  Kandoba  that 
the  Mnrli  and  the  Waghia  are  devoted.  The 
Wagliia  does  not  associate  v,ith  the  Mnrli. 
At  Oomraoti,  tho  people  say  that  Kandoba 
partioalarly  moves  on  Snnday  and  selects  a 
clean  tree  (clean  HnrH)  whose  body  ho  fills. 
This  idea  of  the  visits  of  the  gods  pervades 
hindn  sooiely ;  it  is  not  the  belief  that  their 
tisits  are  restricted  to  these  devoted  women 
bnt  that  all  women  are  Uable  to  be  Belocted 
by  the  deity,  the  visitor  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hnsband.    A  comely  hiadn  wo- 
nutn  is  married  bnt  witiibat  offspring,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subject  of  such  supernatural 
visitation.    So,  of  old,  when  Demaratns,  Bq,ys 
fierodotns,  -  had  spoken,  to  his  mother  *'  the 
mother  answered  him  in  thi^  mannor: — 'Son, 
because  yon  so  earnestly  desire  me  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  shall  conceal  nothing  from  you. 
The  third  night  after  Ariston  had  condncteil 
me  home  to  his  houses  a  phantom,  entirely 
like  him  in  shape,  entored  my  dumber,  and 
having  lain  wilii  me,  pnt  a  crown  on  my  head, 
and  went  out  egain.*  Similarly  in  the  Bacclus 
of  Euripides,  the  hero  says 

"  For  that  the  sieters  of  my  mother  (least 
"  Becomes  it  them)  declared  thnt  not  from  Joto, 
"I  sprang,  bat  pregnant  by  aome  mortal's  love. 
"  Tlwt  Semele  on  Jove  had  falsely  charged 
"  Hvr  fiuiltt  tlM  poor  derioe  of  Cadmos." 

In  British  History  Merlin,  and  Arthur 
himself,  were  botJx  the  sons  of  Bhoots,  (Vide 
Geoffrey's  History,  Book  vi.,  Chap,  xviii., 
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and  Book  viii.,  Chap,  xir,)  to  the  former 
of  which  cases  Spi!n.*5er  thus  allndoa: — 

"  And  soothe  men  say  that  he  was  not  tlie  aotine 
"  Of  mortal  sire  or  other  livinjr  wif^hte, 
"  Bat  woudnnuly  begotten  and  begtnuie, 
"  By  false  iUnsinn  of  a  guileful  sprite 
■'  Oil  a  fairs  ladyo  nun." 

In  Scotland  tho  story  of  the  Lady  of 
DrumtncUiarand  the  Spirit  of  tho  Twood  is 
related  in  Note  M.,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
In  India,  tho  cases  of  Sheeladitya,  of  Usa 
and  Anirud,  and  of  Kamala  Ennweri  aro 
similar  and  Captain  Westmacott  relates 
another  in  an  Article  op.  Chardwar  in  Assam, 
in  the  Journal  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, IV.  187, 
et  seq.  Batler  thus  satirically  allades  to  these 
stories: — 

"  Nob  as  tho  andcnt  faorocs  did, 
"  Who,  that  tfaoir  base  births  might  be  hid, 
"  (Knowing  that  they  were  of  dmbtful  gender, 
"  And  that  they  came  in  at  a  windora) 
"  Made  Jnpitor  himself,  and  otfaera, 
"  O'th'  goda  gallants  to  their  own  mothers, 
"  To  got  on  them  a  raco  of  charoptoiiai 
"  Of  which  old  Homer  first  made  lampoons.)* 
But  this  satirists  scomful  remarks  however 
applicable  to  a  civilized  people,  are  not  so  to 
races  like  those  of  India,  whose  belief  in 
spirits  is  their  chief  cult. — Hvdihras,  Vatt  I 
Ganto  ii.  v.  2)1-8.  Ras  Mala  Hivdoo  Annaht^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  379-80.  See  Jcjnri.    Kandeh  Uao. 
Krishna, 

AfURLIDAfb  or  the  Tnncfal,  a  name  of 
of  Krishna,  represented  playing  on  his  flute. 
MURMAR,  Guz.  Hind.  Marble. 
MURMARI,  a  villt^o,  ton  miles  fi-om 
Bandara ;  the  villagers  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  an  English  lady.  Kitnilnriy,  at 
Assayo,  the  villagers  worship  at  the  grave  of 
an  artillery  officer  who  was  killed  during 
the  battle. 

MURMI,  a  bnddhiat  tribe  bordering  be- 
tween Nopal  and  Sikkim, 

MUROOR,  BEsn.    Eleusine  coracana. 
MUROODOO,  Tam.  a  small  tree  of  Pal- 
ghant,  wood  of  a  light  colour,  used  for  build' 
ings.— OrtZ.  Frith 

MUBOOGANA  TALLOW,  Anqlo-Mal. 
See  Oil. 

MURTOO,  Sans,  from  mreo,  to  kill. 
MURO-POLYNRSIA.    See  India. 
MURR,  Akab.  Myrrh. 
MURRA,  HiJJD.  Cyauanthaa.  Sp. 
MURRAIN,  from  their  constant  exposure 
at  all  seasons,  the  cattle  of  the  £.  Indies  both 
those  cmploy(}d  in  agricnltare  and  thcne  on 
the  roads,  aro  subject  to  devastating  mur< 
rains,  that  sweep  them  away  by  thousands. 
So  frequent  is  the  recurrence  of  these  cala- 
mities and  BO  extended  their  ravages,  that 
they  reduce  tho  &cilities  of  agricnltare  at 
critical  periods  of  harvest.   A  similar  dis- 
order,  probably  ^^;^^e@Q^^uentIj 
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carries  off  the  cattle  in  Assam  and  other 
hill  countries  on  the  contiueut  of  India,  and 
tliere,  as  ia  Ceylou,  the  inflamatory  symp- 
toms in  the  longs  and  throat,  and  the  in- 
teroal  derangement  and  oztcrual  ertiptiTe 
appearancea^em  to  indicate  that  the  disease 
is  a  feTerisli  iafluenza,  attribntoble  to  neglect 
and  exffosure  in  a  moist  and  variable  cli- 
mate; and  that  its  prevention  might  be 
hoped  for,  and  the  cattle  preserved  by  the 
simple  expeilient  of  more  humane  and  con- 
siderate ti'eatment ;  especially  by  affording 
them  co7er  at  night. — Tenneni'a  SketcJies  of 
iiie  Notaml  llistni-i/  of  Ceylon,  pp.  50,  51. 

MURRAVETTY,  Tam.  Hydnocarpas  ine- 
brians. 

MURRAYA,  a  gepns  of  plants,  the  Maikay 
tree  in  Tavoy,  a  species  of  Mnrraya  has  a 
iough  clone  grained  irood  used  for  handles, 
it  is  not  a  Ivge  tree,  bat  is  highly  esteemed 
for  handles  to  spears,  knives,  &c.  The  grain 
is  like  boxwood,  bnt  tongh  and  elastic. 
Foond  only  in  the  lower  Bnrmese  provinces. 
The  Ash  leaved  Murraya,  the  Etteriya,  of  the 
SiNQH,  is  a  timber  tree  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince of  Ceylou,  a  cabic  foot  of  the  wood 
weighs  lbs.  60  and  it  is  said  in  last 
from  10  to  70  years.  It  is  used  for 
handles  of  mamotics,  hammers  and  bill-hooks 
and  as  rafters  for  cadjan  roofs.  The  Karen 
sometimes  furnished  Mr.  Mason  with  speci- 
mens of  wood  a  species  of  Marraya  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  box-wood  of 
Europe.  Dr.  WalUch  found  Nanclea  cor- 
ditblia  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which 
has  "  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the  box 
tree,  bat  maeh  lighter,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  close  grained."  It  may  possibly  be  the 
same  tree,  also  the  Tcansserim  wood  ia  not 
light ;  or  it  may  be  a  Tavoy  tree,  which  he 
says  his  "a  strong  tough  wood,  in  grina 
like  box." — Dr.  iVallich.  Malcom'a  TraveU 
in  Souik-Eastem  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Di\  Ma- 
son^s  Teitasserim.  Mr.  Mendis. 
MURRAYA  EXOTICA,  Linn.  Hoxh. W  . 

CUinabox,            £no.  Bibzar,  Hind 

CoBDietic  box,           „  Koontie,  „ 

Kamiiii.  Beno.  Uurch^b  of  Kahaox. 

Tba-oat  Kha,  Buru.  Attaireya  gasa,  Sinoh. 

May  kay,                „  Naga  golugn,  Tsl. 

This  is  a  small  but  most  bt-antifal  .shrnb  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Ctina.  The  fragrance 
of  its  delicate  white  flowers  is  delightfol  and 
has  procured  for  it  tiie  name  of  the  honey 
bash.  Marraya  exotica,  M.  panicnlata  and 
the  Aglaia  odorata,  are  cultivated  in  China 
as  very  fragrant  shrubs.  A  variety  grows  in 
Ceylon  in  gardeas  only,  another  variety 
beiug  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
island,  and  up  to  an  elavation  of  3,000  feet. 
In  the  Dekkan,  it  is  an  omammtol  shi-ub, 
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with  besntiful  daric  green  leaves ;  flowers 
white,  and  fragrant  in  the  evening,  is  to  be 
found  in  most  gardens,  and  is  easily  growa 
by  layers  or  cuttiags.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
the  woods  of  the  Rajabat,  in  the  Soane 
valley  full  of  monkeys,  and  amount  otJier 
plants^  observed  Marraya  exotica,  bnt  it  wai 
acaroe  — Hooker't  Sim.  Jour.  voL  i.  44. 
Ainslie't  Mai  Med  p.  163.  Thw.  En.  fl 
Zeyl.  Dr.  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom.  Dr. 
RiddeO.  Mr.  Thomson 

MURRAYA  KCENIGII,  Spebno.  iryn.  of 
Bergera  konigii,  Linn. 

MURRAYA  PANICULATA.  The  Cos- 
metic bark  tree,  indigenous  in  Burmah 
above  Rangoon,  A  small  ornamental,  fra- 
grant, flowering  shrub  with  pinnate  leaved ; 
flowers  white  and  &agrant,  appear  in  IV 
ceraber  -and  January;  fruit  reddish.  Its 
finigraut  bark  is  more  nnirereally  naed  for 
a  cosmetic  tiuin  saadal  wood. — ^ididL 
Mason. 

MUR3EE,a  aanatariom,  aatnatect  on  the 
summit  of  a  ridge  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Uie  Himalaya,  ovwhanging  the  plateau  at 
Rawal  Pindi,  from  which  it  is  40  miles  dis- 
tant. Its  position  is  34°  N.  lat.,  73°E.  long, 
and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  about 
7,300  feet.  On  the  southern  slope  the  vegeta- 
tion presents  the  ordinary  features  of  tbe West- 
ern Himalaya,  but  in  a  paucity  of  forms.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  station  is  very 
striking ;   though  the  back  ground  ia  lees 
grand  than  that  of  Massori,  Simla,  Dharm- 
sala  or  Dalhousie,  yet  tiie  varied  positions  of 
more  than  a  hnndred  residence  on  differoit 
heigbtB  and  acclivities,  many  of  Uiem  hid  in 
forest  verdure,  others  on  naked  points  of 
rook  form  a  pictareeque  landscape.  The 
foresta  clothing  these  hills  are  ccmpoaed 
chiefly  of  4  species  of  pine — ^the  deodar  or  di- 
&r,  Codms  deodara,  is  foaud  on  Mount  Moch. 
pura,  extending  &om  7,000  feet  to  its  sum- 
,mit.    It  grows  on  the  precipitous  limestone 
cliifs,  bub  is  not  abnndtuat.   It  is  not  seen  on 
the  Murree  range  or  outer  hills  towards  tbe 
Jelam.    The  "  chil,"  Finns  longifblia,  covers 
the  lower  hills  from  2,000  up  to  6,000  feet. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size  and  yields  a  valuable 
timber,  which  is  strong  and  durable  so  long 
as  it  retains  its  resin,  l^is  tree  abounds^  par. 
tioalariy  on  the  northern  slopes.  The  "  biar," 
Finos  excelsa,  seldom  grows  below  6,000  and 
ranges  up  to  9,000  feet  It  resepiUeB  the  chil, 
but  is  of  a  darker  green  color,  with-  shorte- 
and  finer  triangular  leaves,  having  five  in  a 
fascicle  instead  of  three,  and  with  a  smooth 
instead  of  a  rough  bark.  The  cones  are  mndi 
longer  than  those  of  the  chil,  and  its  wood  is 
superior,  forming  the  chief  material  for  house 
building  at  Moixee.  The  ^t^hm^,"  Abies 
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sxnitbiana,   is  very  abundant.    It  is  tall, 
straight,  and  handsome,  ran^Dfi^  from  7,000 
to  10,OtiO  feet.    Trees  10  feet  in  cirenmfer- 
ence,  3  feet  above  the  groond,  attd  100  feet 
high  are  not  nnoonunnn.  The  wood  is  white^ 
aud  though  occasionally  nsed  for  boarding, 
is  not  HO  good  fbr  beams,  as  it  rots  quickly 
if  exposed  to  damp.    There  are  three  species 
of  oak ;  "  rinj"  Qnercns  iucana,  never  attains 
a  great  size.    It  has  a  range  from  4,000  to 
7,000  feet,  and  frequently  forms  fine  woods 
on  the  northern  slopes.    *'  Bamngi,  Queroas 
laxiQom,  is  a  magoUicent  forest  tree,  peldom 
seen  below  6,000  or  above  7,500  feet  The 
leaves  of  the  young  trees  are  covered  with 
prickles  which  are  12  feet  in  girth,  and  from 
80  to  100  feet  high.    "  Barcha,"  Qaercos 
floribunda,  is  not  common,  its  timber  is  very 
hard  and  much  valued.    The  maple,  "  tre- 
kudna,"  Acer  cultratns,  is  abundant  near 
Mnrree,  bat  generally  small.    On  Mochpura 
■then  are  some  very  large  spedmens  of  plane, 
Flatanns  orientalis.  It  has  flonvalesceat  ac- 
c<nttmodati<m  for  390  men  and  1 1 7  women. 
Its  population  in  the  season  is  about  1,000 
finropean's,  and  3,600  natives.  Cholera  broke 
out  there  in  1858  and  lB67.—Olegkmi'a 
Punjab  Report,  p.  198. 

UURR£B  and  Boogtee  are  tribes  dwell- 
ing in  the  tiiUa  forming   a  conterminous 
boundary  of  Sindh  and  the  Punjab.  Kear 
Hurrtind,  tho  great  Sniimani   range  hav- 
ing run    in  almost    a    straight  line  pa- 
rallel to  the   Indus  for   30o  miles,  ap- 
proaches   its   termination   and  joins  the 
iMava  MoDut,  which  leads  on  to  the  Mnr> 
ree  hills,  behind  which  lies  the  table  lAnd, 
where  Kahan,  the  capitiU  of  the  Morree  tribe 
is  situated.    Bnt  in  front  of  these  Murree 
ranges  there  rises  a  series  of  sterile  rocky 
hillH,  which  run  towards  the  Indus,  and  form 
themselves  iivto  an  apex  near  the  Gnndheree 
peak,  approaching  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  river  bank.  It  is  at  tliis  point  (Shawnlla) 
that  the  conterminous  bonndary  of  Sindh  and 
the  Punjab  has  been  marked  off.    These  last- 
named  hills,  projecting  into  the  Lower  Dera* 
jat,  opposite  the  cantonment  of  Asnee,  are 
very  thinly  peopled.    They  are  crossed  by 
passes  leading  towards  the  Murree  hills,  and 
are'  claimed  partly  by  the  Murree  tribe  and 
piu^y  by  the  Boogtee  tribe,  whose  hiUs  lie 
farther  to  the  son^ ;  bat  in  fact  they  are  not 
held  hi  strength  by  -any  tribe.    It  is  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Murree  and  Boogtee  hills, 
properly  so  cfUled,  are  conterminous  with 
the  Punjab  frontier.    The  head-quarters  of 
both'  these  triben  are  situated  within  the  po- 
litical circle  of  the  Sindh  authorities  and  the 
relations  with  both  arc  gmerally  carried  on 
tfarovgh  ihaib  medium.   The  Marree  are  a 
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strong  tribe,  numbering  3,000  or  4,000 
fighting-meu.  Tlier  occasionally  committetl 
raids  in  British  tt-nitory,.  in  tho  lower 
extremity  of  the  Dorajat.  In  1850,  one 
case  was  reported  a^iust  thom  ;  in  1853, 
two;  ill  1854,  one;  in.  1855,  one.  They 
once,  threatened  Rnjhan  asid  Ensmors,  but 
dispersed,  seeing  that  propanttions  were 
nuMe  to  receive  them.  They  once  attacked 
a  forageir's  guard  from  a  Cavalry  Regiment 
at  Asnee,  aud  killed  several  men.  Living 
at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  they  cannot 
well  make  inroads  upon  British  territory 
without  guides.  Some  of  the  Boogtee  men 
are  serving  in  the  Punjab  Cavalry,  and 
many  are  in  the  Sindh  aervice.  They  firo 
sabjccts  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  The  original 
hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  Morree  and  Boog- 
tee hills  were  driven  out  ly  their  present 
occupants,  but  the  natives  or  Barkban  (tbe 
Khetranoe)  inhabiting  the  more  mountainous 
district  to  tho  north- ward,  were  able  to  hold 
their  own.  8ee  Belnchistan  Khelat,  Kbyber. 

MURRHINK  CUP.  The  fragments  of  a 
murrhii:e  cup,  the  little  Cambay  stone  cup 
still  made  in  Cambay,  werft  exhibited  in  tho 
theatre  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds  PHny,  they  had 
been  the  ashes  of  "  no  less  th«n  Alexander 
the  Great  himself!"  Seventy  thousand  ses- 
terces was  the  price  of  one  of  these  little 
Cambay  cups  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Pom- 
pey.  The  price  in  Bombay  ranges  from  Ru- 
pees 18  to  Rs.  35  and  Rs.  75.  Nero  paid 
1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cup,  a  fact,  slily  re- 
marks Pliny  "  well  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  the  &ther  of  his  conntiy  should  have 
drunk  from  a  vessel  of  sudi  a  costly  price." 

MUKRH  NEEN,  Bdru.  A  tree  of  maxi. 
mum  girth  2  cubits  and  masimum  length  16 
feet.  Found  abundant  all  over  the  Tcnasse- 
rim  provinces  on  low  grounds.  When  sea- 
soned it  floats  in  water.  It  looks  exactly  like 
deal,  but  is  stated  to  ha\e  no  durability.— 
Captain  Banco, 

MURRUWAT,  Ar.  Generosity,  tho 
noble  pai-t  of  human  nature,  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man. — Bnrton*8  Pilgrimafje  to 
Meecah,  Vol.  I,  p.  56. 

MURSEEA,  an  elegy,  dirge  or  funeral 
eulogium,  lamentations,  monmiDg  over  the 
dead.  Mni-seea  Khwanee,  repeating  or  sing- 
ing Mnrseea. 

MURSHEDABAD,  a  district  of  Bengal, 
on  the  8.  W.  of  Maldaand  Rajashy,  but  se- 
parated from  tibese  by  the  Ganges.  Mnrshe- 
dabad  is  124  miles  from  Cfdcutta  and  is 
famed  for  its  silk.    See  Jains. 

MURSHID.  As.  A  religious  teacher, 
h^  of  a  body  of  darvesh  or  fakirs.  Irsbad 
Ar.  an  order.  A  mnrshid  is  allowed  to  admit 
mnrid  or  disciplca  into  the-ordor,  ,aa  the 
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form  of  diploma  is    conferred  upon  tho 

occasion. 

MURT.    Sans,  a  form,  an  iilol. 

MURTA  or  Miuti.  Hind.  Baabinia 
raccmosa. 

MURTHT  WOOD.    Sco  Tanker. 

SIURTIS.    Arab.  Amcthyet. 

"MURTOO.  BsKG.  Sago,  Moriandra'stro. 
bilifora. 

ilURTOOTH,  also  Leola,  or  Neola,  Too- 
tiah,  Guz.  Hind.  Elntstong. 

MURTUIIAN-KULA,  Behs.  Mnsa  sa- 
pientam. 

UUBUA,  Bk50.  Klcnsine  coracanA,  Gcert. 
Natchcnny. 

MURUCULA  PULLUM,  Tam.  Chiron- 
gia  glabra. 

MURUIPORA,  Sans.  From  mara,  a  dead 
body,  and  poora.  to  burn. 

MURUKKA  MARASI.  Tam.  Biythrina 
Indica,  Liim.  Roxb.  W.  t3*  A. 

MURU  KOKDA  or  Pindi  or  Kuppanti 
cbottu,  Tex,.  AcalyphaIndica,7A — i2.iii675. 

MURUKU  NAR,  Malsal.  Fibre  of  Cro- 
tatariajtmcea. 

MURU  MAMIDI  or  Bodda  mamidi.  Tel. 
Ciipatila  canescens. — Pers. 

MURUNGY  KAI,  Tam.  Pods  of  Hyper- 
anthem  moringa. 

MURUNGY  KEERAY,  Tam.  Hyperan- 
ibera  moringa,  greens. 

MURUNGY  POO,  Tam.  Flowers  of 
Hypefanthcra  moringa. 

MURUPINDI.  Tel.  Acalyplia  indico.— 
Linn.  Eoxb.  IVight. 

MURUTEN  NAR,  Malbal.  fibre'  of  Ter- 
loinalia  alata. 

MURUVA.  or  Murva,  Sans.  Sanseviera 
Zojlantca.    Sec  Liliacca?. 

MURVI.  The  Thakor  of  Marvi  is  a 
Jhareja  and  vas  t]io  fii'fit  in  Colonel 
Walicer'a  tame  to  abanddn  infanticide.  He 
has  posBessions  in  Catch.  See  Kattyawar, 
Junap^arh,  India. 

MURVlLINGAf  or  Marrilingnm  maram, 
Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree  wbich  grows  to  about 
sixteen  inches  iu  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
high.  It  is  prized  by  the  uatires  for  sandaU 
and  toys,  &g.  It  produces  a  kind  of  pod, 
which,  with  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  used 
with  mnch  snccess  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fevers. — EJye.  Ceylon. 

MURWA,  a  monntoin. 

MURWA.  Hind.  Ma]rjoram,Bweei  mar- 
joram. 

MURWY  KOU,  one  of  the  balotta,  in 
every  village  in  the  northern  Konkan,  and 
in  Bombay  families,  they  aro  employed  as 
palanqnin  bcaA'ers.  Some  Koli.are  sotllod 
as  soldiery  in  Angriah  Kulaba,  and  at  Bom- 
bay and  Kolaba,  in  1837  were  1>000  families 
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asid  500  to  GOO  families  at  Basacin,  employ* 
ing  themsehes  as  fishermen  and  seaoieB- 
At  their  meetings,  whether  for  congratul*- 
tion  or  condoIeDCO,   they   consmuo  large 
qnantit'ies  of  spirits. 
M  URWUT.an  agricaltural  and  paatoral  rue 
of  froutier  ASgbans  wibiiin  the  British  terti' 
toricst  stont,   active  men.     The  valley  oE 
Marwut,  with  its  thirsty  Mnrwatland  aad. 
fine  people  ia  the  very  opposite  of  Bonnoo 
with  its  rich  Jiarvests  and  vicions  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  streams,  bat  no  wells  or  water 
conrses.   Dcralijat  ia  the  term  applied  to 
the  territories  styled  Derah  Ishmail  Khaa 
and  Behra  Ghazi  Khan.    The  Dehra  Isb- 
mael  district  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a 
range  of  hills  running  at  nearly  right  angles 
fi'om  the  Saleemanee  range  to   the  Indoa 
The  passage  from  one  part  of  the  diatrict  to 
the  other  is  throngh  the  Peyzoo  and  Mnlexye 
passes  which  intersect  tho  range.  Abvva 
tho  passes  there  ia  the  valley  of  Bonnoo  with 
its  Wnziri  tribe.     The    Bnnoodnee  are 
to  a  certain  extent  a  vicions  race.  They 
cnltivate  with  some  indnafiy ;  and  are  well 
affected  to  the  government.    Btiow  the 
valley^  and  immediately  above  the  range  ia 
Murwut.   The  Morwntee  are  a  fine  tace^ 
of  atriking  appearance  loyal  to  government 
and  both  willing  and  able  to  check  the-  d» 
pradatious  of   their  hill  neighbonra.  In 
Murwat  stands  the  fort  of  Lukkee.    In  the 
hiUs  near  tho  Peyzoo  pass  dwell  tho  Botta- 
nee  :  once   a  robber  tribe,  bat  reformeil 
since  annexation.  Their  cooperation  against 
the  Masliood  Wuzecreo  coald  be  reckoned 
npon.     Below  these   are  two  important 
families,  namely,  the  Gondapoor  of  Kola- 
chee,  and  the  chiefs  of  Tank.   These  two 
tracts  aro  exposed  to  attack  from  the  She- 
oranee  and  Wazeeree.     The  rerenocs  of 
Kolaoheo  in  1856  amoanted  to  betweea 
Rupees  6,000  and  10,000.    Of  lliis  the  Gno- 
dapoor  receive  25  pei*  cent,  on  condition  of 
good  servtoe  in  defending  the  tract.  Tba 
Tank  chief  had  a  lease  of  the  revenoas  of 
that  tract;  he  made  the  collectionf,  which 
amoaut  to  Kapees  65,000  per  amrnm,  and 
received  one-third  for    himself   nnd  the 
establishment   he  maintained.      This  le^ 
was  oonditionsl  on  good  smrvioo  in  defence 
of  the  fief.    The  chief,  Shah  Nawaz,  is  a 
Pathan  of  good  family  ;  he  was  ejected  by 
the  Sikhs,   and  after    many  vicisaitndec 
of  fortune  he  was  restored  iu  1848,  at  the 
instance  of  Major  Edwardes.   There  is  aUj 
the  uawab   of  Debrn  Ishmael  Khan ;  be 
belongs  to  tho  princely  race  of  Saddooxye, 
and  was  foimerly  the  Lieatcnant  of  the 
Dooranoe  government  in  the  Upper  Der*- 
jat  and  Lower  Sindh^Sagur  Doah.  H« 
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was  deprivBcl  of  liis  power  by  the  SOtha. 
The  principal  chiefs  iu  tho  Debra  G-hazeo 
Kbaa  District  belong  botb  to  hill  and  lo 
plaia  tribes.  Those  sections  of  the 
tribes  who  reside  in  tbe  plains  lUinally 
behaved  well,  even  at  times  when  their 
brethren  of  the  bills  were  in  a  state  of 
hostility  against  Britaab  sabjects.  The 
plain  tribes  nro  the  Nootkance,  Ijoond  and 
Bresbnk,  all  of  them  well  condncteil ;  they 
can  muster  a  certain  nnmber  of  fighting 
men,  but  they  arn  nnable  to  resist  effectnally 
the  maranding  aggressions  of  the  hill-men 
and  are  -victimized  by  snch  tribes  as  the 
Bozdar  and  Qoorcbanee.  The  plain  of  the 
Indns,  generally  inbabil^ed  by  Belocbees, 
and  called  Maokelwaud ;  in  the  country 
of  the  Harwnt;  and  the  plains  and  lovf 
bills  (about  the  roots  of  the  moontains) 
wliich  constitaie  Damauu  Proper.  Hno- 
kelwand  extends  akmg  the  Indcu  for 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Its  mean  breadth  is  from  twonty-five  to 
thirty  miles.  The  principal  town  is  Dera 
Ismael  Khan.  The  people  are  the  Jut 
and  Belnch,  dark  in  complexion,  and  lenu 
and  meagre  in  form ;  their  ordinary  dress 
in  summer  is  of  dark  colonred  cotton ; 
and  in  winter  greyish  or  striped  great  coats 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  quilted  silk 
cap  ?  They  are  perfectly  snbmisfiive  and 
obedient  to  the  king  and  his  representative. 
The  country  of  the  Murwnt  is  composed  of 
fiandy  and  arid  plainn,  divided  by  ranges  of 
bills.  It  depends  entirely  on  rain  for  cnlfci- 
TatioD,  and  in  many  parts  the  inhabitants 
are  even  obliged  to  carry  water  for  several 
miles  to  supply  their  families.  Half  the 
Silnrwat  are  fixed  and  employed  in  agricaK 
tnre.  Tho  rest  wander  about  with  their 
herds  of  camels ;  living  chiefly  in  temporary 
lints  of  branches  of  trees,  with  a  "wall  of 
thorns,  and  a  roof  of  straw  ;  some  few  have 
black  tents  of  the  worst  description.  They 
are  ail  tall,  fair  men,  and  wear  a  pair  of  loose 
trowsers,  something  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
their  heads.  Tfaeir  country  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  square,  stretching  from  Bunnoo 
to  Mockelwaod,  and  from  near  tbe  foot  of 
the  Snlimani  mountains  to  the  short  range 
of  hills  which  separates  Sanger  from  tbe 
Indus.  Daraaun proper,  which  liesto  the  south 
of  the  Marwat  and  extends  along  the  foot 
'  of  the  Sulimani  mountains,  is  inhabited 
by  tbe  Waziri,  Sheorani  and  Zimnrreo,  and  is 
of  equal  length  with  Mnckelwand,  bnt  of 
various  breadth,  from  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
thirty  and  upwards.    It  is  inhabited  by  tho 
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khail,  Baboor  and  Stoorecannee  tribra,  with 
the  exception  of  ihsi  Qundehpoor,  are 
inclnd  ed  in  the  gen  crol  designation  of 
Lohanee.  Tbe  Esan-kfaail,  Murwnt  and 
EhysBore  alao  are  eompitehended  under  this 
denomination.  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Murwntti  are  the  Gundehpoor  and 
Dowlnt-khni!  of  which  the  former  are  most 
easterly.  West  of  the  Dowlnt-khail  are  tho 
Tuttor,  Meeaunee,  Bitnee  and  some  other 
smalltribes  snfaject  to  the  Dowlut<khail ; 
their  country  resembles  that  jnst  described, 
but  is  more  arid,  and  worse'  cultivated,  and 
towards  tbe  west  it  is  hilly. — Elphinstnne's 
Kingdom  of  Cnbul  p.  36S.  Records  of  ike 
Oovemmmt  of  India  See  Afghan  Khyber. 

MUSA,  a  genus  of  tbe  Musaceai,  the  ba- 
nana or  plantain  tribe  of  plants  ;  these  are 
nearly  stemless,  and  Lindley  includes  in 
them  fonr  genera.  Sprenger  and  Ixiudou 
enumerate  12  species  in  S.  America,  2  in 
China,  1  in  Madagascar,  1  in  Manritias,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  12  species  of  JIusa  and  1 
of  Heliconia  have  been  discovered.  The 
following  will  exhibit  the  sections  and 
genera  of  the  Musacesa  in  the  East  Indies, 

A.  HeliconietD,  A.  Rich. 

Helioonis  buccioata,  fioirb.  Moluccas. 

B.  EaveoalesD. 

Masa  paradisiaca,  L.  All  the  tropics. 
„    rotacea,  Jacq.  Ghittagong,  Haoritins, 
„    superba,  Itoxb.  Dindigal. 
„    iiepaleusia.  Wall.  Nepal. 

glaaoa,  Roxb.  I'ega. 
„   textUis,  Nees.  Fhilippinea. 
„   coooinea,  Andr.  China. 
„   rubra,  Wall.  Iravri^i. 
„   cbioensiB,  Sivt.  China. 
„   tnaculata,  Jacq.  Manritins. 
„    balbi^iana,  Calla,  Anihojua. 
„    acuminata,     „  „ 
„    TertGroniana  „  Uoloccas. 
„    caTendifliiii,  China. 
„    omata,  Chittagong. 

The  frnits  of  several  species  of  Mnsa  arc 
used  as  food  and  for  dessert,  bat  tho  most 
esteemed  is  M.  paradisiaca  L.  tiie  M.  aapien- 
tum  of  Boxbnrgh  and  other  authors;  the 
plantain  or  banana  i  s  the  Moz  or  mauz  of  tbe 
AnUlnaa  writers,  whence  thsLatin  term  mnsa, 
now  applied  to  the  genua  which  produces  the 
frnits  commonly  known  as  plantains  and 
bananas ;  as  also  tho  fibre  so  well  known 
under  tho  name  of  Manilla  Hemp.  Tho 
plantain  was  undoubtedly  known  by  descrip- 
tion both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for 
Theophrastus,  among  tho  plants  of  India, 
describes  ono  aa  having  fruit  which  serves 
as  food  for  tho  wise  men  of  India:  and  which 
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for  its  sizn,  as  one  would  snffico  for  four  oaen 
— refemog  moBt  probably  to  a  bunch  of 
plantains.      In  the  middle   of   the  19th 
centary,  the  natives  of  the  sooth  of  the 
Peninanla  of  India,  seeing  the  spare  form  of 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  B,K.,  and  his  indifference 
to  food  when  work  was  to  be  done,  c(»itent 
■with  a  plantain  or  two,  gave  credenoo  to  the 
story  that  he  hid  a  miracnlons  plantain 
whiofa  never  de<n%ased  though  QoatiDually 
efUien  by  him.   Pliny,  evidently  desciibia{( 
the  same  plant,  informs  as  that  its  name  was 
Pala,  and  in  Malayalam  it   is  Yella  and 
in  Tamil  Valle.    Every  part,  both  of  the 
sheathing  and  the  expouod  parts  of  these 
leaves,  abounds  in  fibre.    In  the  Philippine 
Isles,  Masa  textilis  is  indigenons.  In  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  the  edible  species  are  com- 
moniihey  extend  northwards  a*?  far  as  Japan  ; 
in  C^ina  are  found  Musa  coccinm  and  ca- 
vendishii ;  also  along  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
to  Ghittagong — ii.  glauca  beia^  indigenous 
in  the  former,  and  K.  omata  in  tbo  latter 
locality.   In  the  Talleys  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsnta  of  India  and  of  the  Dindigal 
Mountains,  M.  superba  is  found.    Ilie  com- 
mon edible  varieties  of  M.paradisiaca  flourish 
even  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  also  near 
brackish  water.    They  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  interior  of  British  India.  On  the 
Malabar  Coast,  the  plantain  ib  everywhere  at 
home.    The  fruit  of  those  at  Bassein  is  espe- 
cially well-flavonrod,  and  the  plant  is  parti- 
eiilarly  abundant  in  the  district  of  Broach. 
The  plantain  is  found  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  Teaasserim,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vince Amherst.    More  than  20  variotius  are 
knowu,  of  which  sevenU  are  peculiar  to  the' 
ooantry,  and  the  greatest  part  <^  thecn  are 
superior  to  any  to  be  got  in  Bengal.  They 
thrive  well  everywhere  without  the  slightest 
care.   No  Bui*mah  or  Karen  house  is  to  be 
'  found  without  a  plantation  of  plantaios.  As 
the  labtor  leave  their  abodes,  at  least  every  3 
years,  in  order  to  migrate  Uy  fresh  localities, 
they  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  leave  their 
plantain  gardens  behind  thorn,  and  therefore 
these  may  be  found  growing  luxuriantly  in 
mmy  nnmhabited  places,  until  they  become 
choked  up  by  the  growth  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous jungle  trees.  Natives  of  Bengal  general- 
ly prefer  the  lar^  and  coarse-fmited  kinds, 
while  the  smaUer  and  more  delicately  tasted 
fruit  is  akme  esteemed  by  Europeans.  These 
are  onltivated  in  ti[ie  most  northern,  aa  w^ 
as  in  tho  southern  parts  of  India;  while 
along  the  jungly  base  of  the  Himalaya  there 
is  a  8nit4ible  climate  as  far  as  30^  of  the 
north  latitnde,  for  plants  of  this  gsous  grow- 
ing iu  a  wild  state.    That  growipg  in  Nepal 
has  been  called  M.  nepiUensis.   A  similar 
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species  may  be  seen  growing  below  the  Miie> 
soorie  range,  aa  well  as  near  Nabu.  The 
fruit,  however,  in  all  these  situations  conuifti 
of  httle  else  than  the  hard  dry  seeda.  A 
similar  Tariety  of  Musa  Bapieatnm,  having 
seeds  surronuded  vrit^  a  gummy  rabstuioe^ 
instead  of  froit-lika  palp,  was  found  by  Dr. 
Finlayson,  on  Palo  Ubi,  near  the  sondiem 
extremity  of  Cambodia.   Iu  BatMvia  alio, 
there  is  stated  to  be  a  variety  fbll  of  seeds, 
which  is  called  Pisang  batn,  or  Pieang  bi^a 
— that  is,  Seed  Plantain.    In  Komaxm  and 
Qorhwal  the  plantain  is  cnltivared  at  as 
great  an  elevation  oa  4,000  and  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  has  been  seen  as  far  north 
as  the  Chumba  rajige  at  an  equal  elevation. 
Major  Mnnro  has  seen  the  wild  plMiWn 
at  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Kondah 
slopes  of  the  Neilgherries.    Though  many  of 
tile  Mnsa  plants  have  been  mentioned  u 
distinct  species,  it  is  jHTtbable  that  some,  it 
least,  are  only    vacietiee.    As  stated  hj 
Mr.  B.  Brown,  nothing  has  been  advaBced 
to  prevent  all  the  cultivated  varietiFS  bfoag 
derived  from  one  species;  Hnta  sapiea- 
tam  (also  called  M.  paradisiaca),  of  wfaidi 
the  original  is  the  wild  Musa,  described 
by  Dr.    Roxburgh    as  grown   from  seed 
received  from  Ghittagong.    Mr.  Brown  far- 
ther adds,  that  it  is  not  even  asserted  that 
the  type  of  any  of  the  supposed  species  d 
American  Banana,  growing  without  OTltava- 
tion  and  producing  perfect  seed,  have  any- 
where been  fosnd.    Plantains  and  bananas 
are  extonsiTely  cultivated  in  varioas  parts  ot 
S.  America,  and  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet 
in  the  Caraccas. ,  They  are  lUiundant  iu  the 
W.  India  Islands,  as  well  as  at  ooDadenfa4» 
elevations  in  Moxica   To  ike  negiOM  in  ibe 
West  Indies,  the  plantain  is  inviUuable^  and 
like  bread  to  the  European,  is  with  them 
denominat-ed  the  st-aff  of  hfe.  In  Gumna,  De- 
merara,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other  princi- 
pal colonies,  many  thousand  acres  are  plant* 
ed  with  the  plautAin. — Dr.  J.  Forbes  Boyle 
niust.  of  Himal.  Bot.  p.  355.    Bt>yle^  FH. 
Planig.  Dra.   Hoaib.  Fl.  Ind.   Eel/er^  Matom 
TeTuuserim,  Voigi;  Hogg,  Veg.  Kinuj.  Drury 
Useful  Plants. 

MUSA  CAVENDISHI,  called  the  Chi- 
nese Banana,  bears  abundance  of  fruit. 

MUSA  QXjAUCA,  Bozb.  Pyau  men,  Bobh. 

MUSA  RUBRA  IKaU  Tan-pyan  BdM. 

MUSA  PARADISIACA,  Unn. 


Hasa  sapientnm,  BfMtb.  SAcmEa. 


Maoz,  Ak.  Hind. 

Kach-kula,  Beng. 
Hnget-pyau,  BuBX. 
Banana ;  plantain.  Sua. 


Anawaln-Keaal, 
EbeUkhan^, 
VaU^Uum, 
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Keln,  illKD.  1  Ariti  paadu,  TiL. 

Godang,  Jav.  |  AnaDti,  Aoiiti  „ 

Petiang,  Malat.  |  Auti  chettn ;  Kommo 

Telia  I  Valati.  Haleal.      ariti,  „ 


The  flower. 


PlnntaiD  flower, 
Cadali, 


Kno. 
Sank. 


Valei  poo, 
Aritti  poo, 


Taw. 
Tel. 


Of  this  delicions  firatt  tfaero  is  a  gi-eafc 
variety  tu  the  E.  Indies.   The  natives  con- 
sider plantains  as  hi^\y  nulritioaB  and  eat 
tbem  wiih  cow's  milk  and  sugar  as  Eijxo- 
peaus  do  straw  berrieR.    Earopeans  also  fry 
it,  wibb  batter,  and  eat  it  duat«d  with  sngar. 
A  dye  is  obtainable  from  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
Its  leaves  afi'ord  a  tibro  snited  for  certain 
purposes,  but  inferior  in  point  of  strength 
to  Manilla  hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  Mnsa  textt- 
Jis.    The  stems  also  yield  a   fibre.  The 
stem  is  placed  on  a  board,  and  the  pulpy  mass 
scraped  oat  with  a  blunt  knife,  whilst  clean 
water  is  poured  on  to  wash  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  palp ;  the  fibres  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun.    The   stalk  seldom  exceeds 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  bears  buc  one  bnnoh 
of  fruit,  a&d  dies,  bnt  it  throws  off  new 
plants.  The  leaves,  when  yoang,  are  beanti- 
fnl,  expanding  with  a  smooth  snrface,  and 
vivid  green,  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  or 
more  in  breadth,  but,  soon  after  attaining 
fnll  size,  the  edges  become  torn  by  the  wind. 
The  flower  is  very  large,  purple,  and  shaped 
like  an  ear  of  Indian  com.    At  tlie  root  of 
the  outer  leaf,  a  double  row  of  the  fruit 
cones  out  half  round  the  stalk  or  cob.  The 
stem  then  elongates  a  few  inches,  and 
another  leaf  is  deflected,  revealing  another 
douUo  row.    Thus  the  stem  grows  on,  leav- 
ing a  leaf  of  tlie  flower  and  a  bnnoh  of  the 
frnit  every  few  inches,  till  there  come  to  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bunches,  contaiuing 
about  one  hondred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  plantains,  and  weighing  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds.    The  weight  bends 
over  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  when  ripe  it 
bangs  within  reach.    Like  the  palms,  ic  has 
no  branches.    In  the  £.  Indies,  it  is  for  the 
fruit,  as  a  dessert,  that  this  plantain  is  cal- 
tivated,  bnt  Humboldt    calculates  that 
thirty-three  pounds  of  wheat,  and  ninety- 
nine  pounds  of  potatoes,  require  the  same 
surface  of  ground,  that  will  produce  four 
thousand  pounds  of  ripe  plantains,  which 
is  to  potatoes  as  forty-four  to  one,  and  to 
wheat  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to 
one.    There  are  as  many  varieties  of  this 
frnit  in  Burmah  as  there  are  of  the  apple 
in  England  and  America ;  some  preferred 
for  cooking,  others  for  eating  in  a  raw  state  ; 
some  aorta  grow  wild,  bub  in  general  it  is 
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exclunively  the  result  of  culture.  Banana, 
is  ti  Went  Indian  and  Tropical  American 
term  for  the  plantain  tribe  the  Musaceie  t-o 
which,  in  Indin,  the  texm  plantain  alone  is 
given.  The  edible  varieties  extend  through 
the  Indian  Archipelagn,  northwards  as  far 
as  Japan,  white  in  China  are  found  M. 
coccinea  and  M.  Cavendishii.  Again  M.  ■ 
glauoa  is  indigenous  along  the  Malayan 
peuinsnla.  Dr.  Heifer  mentions  that  20  rarie- 
ties  are  found  in  the  Tenaeserim  Pro- 
vinces, and  M.  ornata  grows  in  Chitta- 
gong.  The  Uatayu  reckon  forty  varieties 
of  the  cultivated  banana,  and  the  Philippine 
islanders  carry  them  to  fifty-seven,  both 
people  having  a  distinctive  epithet  for  each 
variety.  The  qualities  are  as  various  as  those 
of  apples  and  pears  in  £urope,  the  ordinary 
sorts  being  very  indifferent  fruit.  In  Khasia 
the  name  of  the  wild  plantain  is  Kairem, 
and  Ihe  cultivated  Kaketih.—Ainslie,  Met- 
teria  Indica,  p.  261.  Cat.  Ex.  1BG2.  Malcom's 
TraveUin  South  Eastern  Aaia-t  t.  1.  pp.  177, 
178.  Uooher  Him.  Jow.  Vol.11,  p.  268; 
RoyU'a  Fibrous  plantt,  Oravrfttrd'e  Die. 
p.  31.  See  Manilla  Hemp.  Mnsa.  Plantain 
fibre.   Plantain  Meal. 
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Kola-Abbal  Amboraa 
Abaca,  Tag, 

„  brava,  „ 
Bandala,  „ 


Fana  Temate 
Piaflang-utaii,  Hala.t. 
Koffo,  Uindareo 


The  Fibre, 
Bandsia,  Tio. 
A  plant  of  the  Philippines,  said  also  to 


grow  wild  on  the  western  ghats  of  thePm. 
insula  of  India,  from  Cape  Gomortn  north- 
ward, bat,  hitherto,  it  haa  not,  ibexe,  been 
turned  to  any  account ;  in  the  northers 
slopes  of  the  Gbats,  the  plant  does  not  reach' 
a  height  fitted  to  afford  a  fibre  of  more  than, 
two  feet  in  length.  Its  strength  is  well 
known  to  the  Ghat  people  who  employ  it 
occasionally  for  domestic  purposes  in  rope- 
making  as  well  as  the  stem  for  food.  Pro- 
fessor Bikmore  states  (p.  S40)  that  in 
Minahas^n,  this  plant  is  raised  from  seed, 
and  iu  the  Philippines  its  fibre  is  called 
*'  bandala,"  the  plant  itself  receiving  the 
name  of  Abaca.  The  plant  grows  freely  at 
Singapore,  from  which  it  was  introduced 
into  Madras  by  Colonel  Balfour  G.  B.of  the 
Madras  Artillery  but  it  seems  to  have  again 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  however  a '  native 
of  the  Philippine  and  of  some  of  the  more 
northerly  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  On  ac- 
count of  its  fibres  it  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  the  first  of  these,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  CamarineS}  an4  Albax  in  the 
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great  Island  of  Lazon,  and  in  several  of  ihe 
Biitnya  Islaods,  a  rango  south  and  cjist 
ofifc.  The  Dame  abaca  belongs  to  the  IV 
gala  and  Bisaya  tongues,  but  is  not  the 
generic  name  of  the  hanana  in  either  of 
them.  By  the  Spaniards  of  the  Pliilippinea 
the  plant  is  known  under  the  name  of  arbol 
de  canamo,  or  the  hemp  tree,  from  which  is 
derived  the  commercial  terra  "Manilla 
liomp,"  The  itativea  diatingaish  several 
varieties  of  the  Abaca,  vie. 

Abaca   hrava  (the  wild  Abaoa),  called 
Agotai  by  the  Bicot. 

Mountain  Abaca,  the  fibres  of  which 
only  serve  for  making  ropen,  that  are  called 
Agfitag  and  Amoqnid  in  the  Bicol  language. 

Tlio  Sagig  of  the  Bisaya. 

The  Laqais  of  the  Bisaya,  by  whom 
the  tibrea  uf  the  original  Abaca  are  called 
liamot.  Homphius  states  that  the  Malay 
name  ia  Fissaug-ntan ;  thac  it  is  called  in 
Amlx^na,  Knla  abbal ;  ia  Temate,  Fana; 
and  iu  Hmdanan,  Goffo,  as  also  the  cloth 
made  from  it.  Ho  distinguishes  the  Minda- 
nao  Idnd  from  that  of  Amboyna,  the  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  said  to  apply 
the  same  name  to  the  plant  and  its  fibre. 
It  was  first  called  Mnsa  sylvestris  by 
RumphiuB  in  his  *  Herbarium  Aniboinenso.' 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  tro- 
gloditamm  by  Blanco,  but  called  Musa 
teitilis  by  Don  Luis  Nee,  in  a  memoir 
which  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  the  *  Annals  of  But- 
any,'  vol.  i ;  where  there  may  also  be  seen 
another  memoir,  which  was  sent  in 
French  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  These  have 
been  republished  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Agric  Soc.  of  India,*  vol.  viii.p.  7,  to- 
gether withatranslfttionby  Mr.  Piddington, 
of  Calcutta,  of  anotice  by  Father  Blanco,  in 
his  '  Flora  do  las  Filipinaa.'  In  addition  to 
these  we  have  a  notice  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Trans,  of  the  above  Society,  1828,  by 
Mr.  Piddington  himself,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Amboyna.  From  these  authors  we 
learn  that  the  Abaca  is  abundant  in  the  vol- 
canic region  of  the  Philippine  Islandfi,  from 
Imzon,  in  the  northern  province  of  Gama- 
rines  especially,  to  Mindanao ;  also  in  the 
neighbouiiug  islands,  oven  as  far  south  as 
'  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  '  is,  in  Oilolo. 
Hence  this  Bpecitjs  may  bo  stated  to  extend 
from  tho  Equator  to  nearly  20  °  of  north 
latitude.  It  ispropagatod  easily  by  the  suckers 
which  ppriog  up  at  the  roots  of  the  old  plant 
when  it  dies.  A  measure  of  5,000  square 
yards  of  land  will  grow  1000  plants.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  13  or  14  feet  excla- 
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sivB  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  of  a 
disrtgreeable  taste,  and  not  edible.  'When  it 
ia  about  ti>  form,  the  plant  is  cut  down,  and 
the  8t«ra  being  cut  open  longitodinally,  is 
found  to  contain  a  great  qnantity  of  fibr^  of 
various  thickness,  and  usually  a  couple  of 
yai-ds  in  length.  These  are  extracted,  hackl- 
ed after  the  manner  of  flax,  and  then  sorted. 
Some  of  the  finest  are  ascender  as  a  hair 
of  the  head,  and  are  reserved  for  the  mann- 
facinre  of  cloth,  whtle'tbe  eoaraerare  appro- 
priated for  cordage  from  the  smallest  rope 
to  a  ship's  cable.  In  the  husbandry  of  tlie 
Philippinos,  the  abaca  is  of  more  importance 
than  cotton.  Pigafetta,  iu  his  enumeratioa 
of  tbe  plants  of  the  Philippines  on  their  first 
diBcovery,in  1521, does notiiiclude  the  abaca, 
although  he  mentions  cotton  and  the  escu- 
lent banana;  Dampier,  in  hia  accoimt  of 
Mindanao,  where  l>e  resided  for  six  months 
in  IG86,  gives  an  ample  and  accnratedcscrip- 
tion  of  the  textile  bimana,  and  the  mode  of 
extracting  the  thread  from  the  trunk.  "  As 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,"  Rays  he,  "  is  of  great 
use  for  food,  so  is  the  body  no  lees  service- 
able to  make  cloths,  bnt  this  I  never  knew 
till  I  came-  to  this  island.  The  ordinary 
people  of  Mindano  do  wear  no  other  clotii." 
After  thiit  follows  the  account  of  the  process 
of  extracting  the  fibres,  which  is  well  worUi 
perusal.  The  Dutch  have  of  late  yean  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  the  abaca  into  the 
northern  or  volcanic  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
where  it  seems  to  be  indigenons,  and  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.  There  is  a  large 
exportation  of  abaca  in  the  forma  of  raw 
hemp  aud  cloth,  but  especially  of  cordage, 
from  Manilhh.  Ita  fibre  has  latterly  beeu 
applied  to  the  manu&oture  of  bonneta,  ta- 
pestry, carpets,  hammocks,  and  net  work, 
the  fibre  can  be  bleached  and  dyed  similarly 
to  flax  and  lint. — Crawfurd,  Dictionary  of  tie 
Eastern  Archipelago  p.  1.  Bikmore'a  Traveliy 
p.  340.  Rwjle.  Fib.  I'lants,  Voigt 
MUSA,  Tel.  A  Crucible. 
MUSA,  Ar.  Moses,  the  prophet,  to  whom 
raahoroedans  apply  tho  epithet  Kalam-nllah, 
he  who  spoke  with  God  or  the  moutb-pieos 
of  God,  the  wells  of  Mose8,theAgDu  mnsa,  are 
eight  miles  down  the  Ked  Sea  from  Snex  oa 
the  eastern  shore.  The  Ain  (Ayun  plual) 
is  a  natural  spring,  and  differs  from  the  Ber 
or  Bir,  a  <nstCTn  to  hold  rain  watv. 
JacoVs  well.  Beer  Takoob,  or  Bir  ns  Sama- 
riah  is  9  ft.  broad  and  more  than  70  tt.  dee 
In  1855  it  still  had  the  stone  over  its  month. 
John,  iv. 

MUSA.  One  of  the  five  islands  near  Ce- 
gayan.    See  Babuyan. 

MUSABBAB.  Hind.  Aloes,  also  species 
of  aloe,  Aloe  litoralis,  KftUg,  i 
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MUSADA,  TsL.  Strycfanos  ma  vbmiofl. 
MUS^,  See  Saraswati. 

MTJSAFAHAH,  Ar.  The  Arab  fashion  of 
Ghakiug  hnnds.  They  apply  the  palms  of 
the  right  hande  flat  to  each  other,  without 
BqneeKing  the  fingers,  and  then  raite  the 
hand  to  the  forehead. 

MTTSAHIR,  intiie  Teraif  a  loW  race,  thejr 
are  employed  as  wood-mea  and  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  leaser  Civet  oa^  Viverra  nlalac- 
censla. 

MUSA-KHEL,  82®43';  71*  39',  in  the 
Punjab,  western  part  of  the  Salt  Bange,  S. 
£.  of  Kalabagh.  Mean  heiglit  of  tha  ^aia, 
706  Ft — PUm. 

MTJSAIi,  Hind.  FhelipsBa  calotropidiB. 

MtTSAL,  Ab.  HufD.  a  lamp.  Hasalchi,  a 
lamplighter;  a  torbh  bearer. 

MUSALI  SKUBAL,  Hind.  Bombax  hep- 
taphyllnm ;  gada-masali,  is  one  of  the  Um- 
bellitero. 

HUSAMBAB,  Ab.  Aloes.  Aioe  litoralis, 
Keenig. 

HTTSAET.  HatD.  The  place  whoro  hindns 
bum  their  dead ;  it  is  called  in  Tueail  S'oodoo- 
kadoo  and  in  Telngn  FinigalIo0-kalsi- 
tagaloo. 

MUSAB,  Hi9D.  A  tribe  in  Bahar  from 
whom  bond  slaves  are  derived. 

MUSABU,  Bos.  fennel,  Ifigella 
sativa. 

MtrSATI,  Sffis.    Fennel  flower,  Nigslla 
Bat£ra. 

UUS-BILLI,  HiHD.  iHie  moa8&«at  of  Be- 
bar,  it  preys  npon  Inrds  and  fish. 

MUSC,.  FB-Musk. 

MUSGADES,  atao  Noix  Mascades.  Fb. 
N^nl!meg& 

MUSCABDINE,  a  disease  which  in 
Europe  attacks  ailk-worms,  it  is  from  the 
fungus  Botry  tis  bassiana  the  spores  of  which 
enter  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars  and  de- 
stroy them. 

MUSCAT.,  in  Ut.  23'='  38'  N,' long.  58* 
35^'  E.  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia.  Sailing 
northwards  from  Muscat,  the  great  chun  of 
mountains  behind  the  town  known  by  ike 
name  of  Jib  Akdthur,  or  the  **  Green  Moun- 
tains," is  found  to  be  continued  on  to  BiiB 
Mnssondum,  which  forms  the  western  pro- 
montory of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  they 
suddenly  sink  to  an>  altitude  of  400  feet^ 
while  not  more  than  30  miles  further  back 
there  is  a  point  6,700  feet  high.  Striking, 
however,  as  the  contrast  is  at  these  two 
p<nnt8|  there  are  two  mountains  within  eight 
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of  Baa  Mussundnm  on  the  opposite  coast 
which  are  respectively  8,600  and  from  5  to 
6,000  feet  E^boye  the  level  of  the  sea ;  tha 
first,  which  is  Jibl  Shameel,  is  about  70  miles 
northward]  and  the  other,  called  Jibl  Bees, 
about  60  miles   eastward.     Ttieao  must 
be  regarded  as  the  two  {ollara  of  the  sbvita 
on  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  side.    Towards  the 
end  of  the  i7tb  century.  Muscat  Arabs  hav- 
ing driven  the  Persians  from  Oman,  estab.^ 
lished  their  aROendancy  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  gained  a  footing  in  Zanzibar  and  several 
other  pafts  on  the  African  coast.    In  Nadir- 
shah's  reign,  the  Persian  authority  was  part- 
ly re-Qstablislied,  bat  after  ttie  death  of  that 
king,  Alumad  bin  Saeed,  the  Arab  Governor 
•f  Sohar  drove  tlie  Persians  out;,  and  be  was 
elected  Imam.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Muscat     his  second  son  Syud 
Saltan,  wfio  usurped  the  rights  ofthis  elder 
brother.  Synd  Snitan  was  Idlled  on  14th  NoV. 
Id03  in  battle  with  his  enemies  the  TJttoobi 
and  Joasmi.   The  rights  of  tie  two  young 
sons  were  disputed  by  their  uncle  Syad  Ghes 
of  Sobar,  who  aimed  at  usurping  the  govern- 
ment of  Muscat.    Daring  this  disputed  snd- 
cessitm.  Sunder  Abbas    and  Hormnz  had 
been  seized  by  tJie  shaikli  of  Kislim,  but 
these  were  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  Waba- 
bi  sectarians,    "the  weakness  resalting  from 
this  dispat>ed  snccession  gave  the  Wahabees 
a  footing  in  Muscat,  which  they  have  never 
wholly  lost.    Th&-  sect  adopted  stiict  and 
purituiical  doctrines.    Thoy  denied  divine 
honours  to  Mahomed,  abhorred  and  diestroy- 
ed  ^l  Imly  tombs,  abstained  from  tlie  use  of 
tobaooo,  and  w^g^ed  war  against  aA  mahome- 
daos  who  did  not  accept  their  peculiar 
views.  Their  doctrines  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity.    In   1800  tliey  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Oman.    They  reduced  all  the 
sea  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Bussora 
to  Debaye,   released  tlie  chiefs  of  Zaheera 
and  Sohar  from  allegiance  to  Muscat,  and 
forced  Synd  Sultan  t&  beg  for  a  three  yeai-s' 
truce,  which  they  broke  soon  after.  Thej 
would  probably  have  conquered  all  Omau  if 
they  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  their  chief.    The  Wahabees  reached 
the  height  of  their  power   shoi-tly  after 
the  accession  of  Synd,  Saeed  the  second 
son  of  Syud  Saltan,  who  succeeded  Bndr 
binHalol  in  1807.   This  t^ief,  to  whom 
the  religioos  title  of  Imam  was  not  con- 
ceded  by    the  Arabs,    although    he  is 
generally  so  styled,  ruled  for  60  _  yenrs, 
daring  which  time  he  cultivated  a  close 
intercourse  with  the  British  Government. 
In  1S08,  the  Imam,  smarting  under  the 
iusnlts  of  the  Wahabees,  whose  stents  were 
forcibly  oonverting  his  snlgeots  ia  his  very 
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<eapiia1,  roTiBed  the  Arab  tribes  in  Oman  to  a 
comlnnatioii  against  them.    If  Muscat  had 
fallen  under  the  Wahabees,  the  Inuuu  would 
have  been  drawn  into  the  general  system  of 
■piracy  which  the  Wahabees  emconragedv  and 
would  have  been   converted  from  a  ^  friend 
into  a  dangerous  enemy.    The  British  Oo- 
Ternment',  therefore,  resolved  to  support  him. 
An  armament  was  accordingly  sent  towards 
the  cloee  of  1809,  which  destroyed  tire  pira- 
tical boats  at  Eas-ool-khyma.Linga,and  Lnft, 
and  bombarded   and  took   Shinas.  No 
arrangements,  however,  were  made  perma- 
nently to  setfnre  the  Advantages  then  obtain- 
■ed.    Piracy  was  soon  renewed,  and  another 
'expedition  had  to  be  sent  against  the  pirates 
in.  1819,  in  which  also  the  Imam  eo-operst- 
■ed.  With  these  exceptions,  till  the  yeai*  1822, 
vhen  a  treafy    *was   concluded  for  the 
Buppressilbn    of  Slavery,  there   is  nothing 
requiring  Bpecial  'notice  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  British  Government  and  Syod 
Siieod,  who  was  -chiefly   occupied   in  wars 
with  his  rivals,  the  Joasmi,  aud   in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  Island 
of  Bahrein.    Dnring  the  later   years  of  his 
rule  the  affairs  of  Syud  Saccd  in  his  Asiatic 
dominions  fell  into  much  confuBion,  owiug 
ju  a  considerable   degree,   to  his  prolonged 
i-e^dence   at  ZanEibar,   which,  in  1840  he 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  his  government, 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  agents  whom  he  left 
at  Muscat,  and  lattaily  of  his  son  Syud  Tho- 
waynee.    On  more  than  one  occasion  his 
power  was  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Britidi   Government.    The  Wahabees 
forced  him  in  1833  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of 
5,000  crowns  a  year,  and  to  renew  the  obli- 
gation in  1845,  raising  the  tribute  to  20,000 
crowns  12,000  being  for  Muscat,  and  8,000 
for  Sohar.   About  the  same  time  also  ho  got 
into  trouble  with  Persia  regarding  his  pos- 
fiessions  on  the  Mekran  coast.    Besides  his 
possessions  on   the  Arabian  and  African 
coasts,  the  Imam  holds  the  Islands  of  Hor- 
mua  and  Kishm  in  the  Pei-siau  Gulf,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  feudal  lord  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  Mekran  coast  between  Jask  and  Bas- 
sein.    Htii  holds  Bunder  Abbas  and  its 
dependencies  on  rent  from  Persia.   He  also 
holds  the  ports  of  Gwadur  and  Charbar,  bis 
rights  to  which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
derived  from  the  Khan  of  Khelat.  In  1 816 
Hussein   Kliau,  the   Persian  Governor  of 
Fars,  despatclied  a   force  against  Bunder 
Abbas  with  the  view  of  extorting  a  large 
sum  of  money   from  sheikh  Seif  bin  Sab* 
ban,  the  Imam's  deputy  and  governor.  The 
Imam  threatened  to  retaliate  by  destroying 
Bushir.    It  was  not  till  a  change  of  minis- 
try took  place  on  the  death  of  Uahomed 


MUSCICAPlD^. 

Shah  that  redress  was  granted  to  the  Ixombi' 
In  1853  the  Shah  of  Peroa  resumed  poases* 
aion  of  Bntidcar  Abbas  axid  its  dependeneiet; 
but  he  testcn^  them  to  the  Imam  in  1856 
on  much  less  advantageous  terms  than  for- 
mek>Iy.  The  rent  was  laiaed  from  6,000  to 
]  6-,000  toman^  a  year,  and  the  Islands 
Hormn2  and  Kishm,  the  Imam's  hereditary 
possessions,  Were  ceded  to  Persia.  In  1854, 
the  Imam  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  the 
Kooria  Mooria  Islands  on  the  south  coast 
Arabia.  The  islands  Are  valuable  oaly  for  the 
gUano  deposits  which  are  formed  on  them. 
Synd  Saeed  died  1856.  In  1844  he  had 
intimated  his  desire  to  appoint  his  sons  Syud 
^halid  and  Syud  Thowaynee  as  hta  sneees- 
sovs  in  his  Afrioaii  and  Asiaiac  dcmdiiioiii 
respectively,  and  had  appointed  Ihem  hm 
deputies.  Sybd  Thowftynea  accordingly  8De< 
ceeded  lo  the  government  of  Muscat  on  Ui 
father^B  death.  In  vittae  of  his  sncoesDoa 
to  tliechiefshfp  of  Oman,  he  claimed  slaD 
feudal  supremacy  over  Zanzibar  and  preparad 
to  establish  his  claifti  by  force  of  arms.  The 
dispute  was  snbmitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
Iiord  Canning,  who  decided  thai  Zanzibar 
should  be  independent  of  Muscat^  but  should 
pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  40,000  cowns. 
"The  present  ruling  family  of  Muscat  are,  ai 
has  been  already  noted,  descended  fnnfl 
Ahmed  bin  Saeed,  the  Governor  of  l^har, 
who,  in  1730,  ekpellod  the  Peraiana  and 
became  the  first  Imam  of  Mascat.  On  the 
death  of  Syud  Saeed,  his  son  Synd  Tootkea, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  gorenuneBt  of 
Sohar  made  several  nnsnccessful  attempts 
to  make  himself  independent  of  bis  elda 
brother  Syud  Thowaynee  and  to  create  a 
rebellion  in  Oman.  Mnscat  is  inhabited  ^  hj 
mahomedaus  the  other  f  being  ffindni^ 
Ludianas,  Sikhs,  a  few  Jews  and  Parseei, 
Biadiah  and  Negroes. — Palgrave'g  TnaiiiKt 
Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  vol.  vii.  pp.  200, 
208,  199  io  206.  Colon^  Chesney,  Euphraim 
and  Tigrit,  p.  41.  See  Imam  \  Kishm  Island* 
-JITJSCHIO,  It.  Musk. 
MlTSCICAPn)^,  the  Flycatcher  &milf 
of  birds  of  the  order  InsesBores,  the  Kas^ 
Indian  genera  and  species  of  which  msj  be 
shown  as  follows : 

"Bkn.  MusctcAPmj. 

SuB'^AH.  HyagriciB,  Brmop. 
"Tchitrea  paradiei,  Linn.  All  British  India. 

afSois,  A  Hay.  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Malayana. 
Uyagra  osaroR,  BoddCojIon.  India,  China,  WHk^ 

ana. 

Leuoooeroa  AauovenMi,  t^akkUn-  S.  Indh, 
Sikkim. 

Leuooesroa  atboflxmtata,  l^VanftltnjLH  Britid 
M       pe9toralia,  Jtrdon.  All  British  lofib 

„      jaTanica  f  H alayana. 

Shl^oni,  8  BpeoiflB  team  JvmandB 
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Blyth. 


Nepal,  Sikkin, 


Cbetidwhyox  bjpowitlia, 
Blintau. 

„         cinorocMiapilla,  7teU.  All  East  Indica. 

Sub-Fam,  UusGicuurx. 

UosdcapeBs. 

Hamiohdlidon,  fnliginosos,  Hoi^f.  Hitnalayn. 

rnfilata,  Swinhoa.  China. 
Alseonax  latirostris,  Raffies.  Ceylpu,  S.  India,  China, 
terricolor,  Bodga.  Himalaya. 
„     ftrrnginens,  „  Coylon,  S.  India,  Nopal, 
Sikkim,  , 
Batalis  oinereo>alba,  T  ^  ScJU,  Japan. 

„     galaris,  T.  ^  Sch\  Japan. 
OcUromela  nigrorura,  Jerd.  Ceylon,  Xeilgheiries. 
Eoioyiaa  melauopR,  Vigors.  All  Ea«b  Indtu. 

M      atbican^tn,  Jerdon.  S.  India. 
pTOrnis  nnieolor,  Blyth.  Sikkim. 

„     nibftcoloides,   Vigns.    Himalaya,  Abakan, 

Tenaanerim. 
„     banyumae.  Hor^.  All  India. 
^     tickelliED,  Elyth.  Central  India. 
„      raficaudatft,  Stoaina.  All  India. 

m^^nirostriB,  Blyth.  Daijeling. 
,.     pallipes,  J«rdon.  Indian  peninsola. 
n     hyaointhina,  2>mm.  Timor. 
„     eleguu,         „.  Snmoba. 
'  M^adcapola  saperciliaris,  Jerdon.  All  India. 
„         BMtigma,  nadpson.  Nepal. 
,.         sapphira,  Tiekell.  Nepal,  Sikkim. 
Kitidnla  Hodgioni,  Moore.  Darjeling. 
KiltftTa  Bondara,  Hodgson.  Himalaya. 

„     mac^gorisB,  B^irtun.  Himalaya,  Aaeam. 
„      grandis,  Blyth,  Himalaya,  Tenaaserim. 
Anthjpos  moniliget,  Hodga.  Himalaya,  TeaaaseHm. 
Siphia  tricolor, 

f,    BtTophiate,        „  Da^eling. 
„    I enoo- meian nra,  „  Himalaya. 
M    nipeioiliariB,  Blyth.  Himalaya. 
„     erythaea,         „     Jerdon.  Doijeling. 
ErjthroBtermR  lencnra,  Gruel.  All  East  Indies. 
„  pnsilla,  Blyth.  All  India. 

„  aoomaoB,   Hodggon.  E.  Himalftya, 

Nepal. 

„  vaoalata,   Tiekell.    Hi||aAlay^  E. 

Archipelago. 
„  Bolitnna,  MvJl.  Sumatra. 

„  mpignla,  Kubl.  Japan. 

<  „  erythaca,  Blyth.  Peaaog. 

ICaBoitrea  cin^rea,  Blyth,  Arabia. 

"Sha  pK^tty  little  redbreast,  Musoioapa 
parTa,  is  very  maoh  like  the  robia  of  Eu- 
rope ;  aad  atthoagh  les^  familiar,  has  many 
points  in  common.— 4dasnw  Jerdon. 
MUSEE.  See  fi^odrat-ttl.halTassi. 
SIUSEEl^A,  BsNfi.  Mta  or  linseed.  U- 
nnm  n8iiati8sim.iiin. 

KUSES.  See  Kiama:  Krishna 
HUSEUMjis  a  word  derived  from  aGreek 
term  signifying  a  temple  of  the  mnses  bat  as 
ELsed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  British  India, 
it  defiignates  an  institution  in  v/hioh  are 
lodged  specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable 
vid  mineral  kingdoms,  and  those  illnstrative 
of  Economic  Geology.  There  is  a  Govern- 
znent  Central  Museum  at  Madras,  a  Mysore 
2i£naeam,  at  Bangalore,  formed  in  1850  and 
1864>  by  the  Editor,  an  Imperial  Mnsenm 
CalcuUai  Uie  foundation  of  which  was 


MUSEUM.  ! 
the  Mnaonm  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sooietg^t; 
there  is  also  a  Mnsenm  at  Bombay,  Jt( 
Trevandnun  and  one  at  Vizagapatimv 

The  Madras  Mnsenm  is  free  to  the  pntiUcv. 
who  formed  it  by  their  liberal  donalaoas  ^ 
the  coUeotions;  the  nnmber  of  viM^i^ 
amounted  in  the  year  18S5,  to  301,987  *^ 
in  the  yeir  1856,  542,866.  These  nnmbetf^ 
will  be  regarded  as  considerable  whfO.' 
is  mentioned  that  the  visitors  to  the  Bi 
Museum  in  1855  were  only  334,089 ;  to 
Roy^d  Zoological  Gardens  in  1854  t3iey  . 
were  407,676;  and  in  1855,  to  the  Nev 
Gardens  318,818.  Exceptiog  specimens 
illnstrative  of  Botany,  the  Government  Cen^ 
tral  Mnsenm  at  Madras,  in  1859,  in  itp 
objects,  embraced  Economio  Geology  and 
^1  the  branches  of  Katnral  Histoiy;  a. 
Zoological  Garden ;  a  Pnblio  Inbrary;  and, 
collections  of  coins  and  antiquities.  The 
probability  is  thai  there  were  many  ^til- 
dents  of  Natural  History,  in  the  mot* 
ancient  times ;  for,  in  the  overwhelmed 
city  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  in  A.  D.  79,  by 
lava,  in  the  room  of  a  painter,  who  was 
probably  a  naturalist,  a  laorge  collection  of  ■ 
sheila  was  found,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  Mediterranean  species,  in  as  good 
a  state  of  preservation  as  if  they  had  remain- 
od  for  the  same  nnmber  of  years  in  a  moB*- 
tmt  We  know,  moveover,  that  on  the  ron-- 
val  of  seience  in  western  Europe,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  or  GonstantinopolitVL  Eu^ 
pire,  the  princes  and  nobles  formed  coU«(?-- 
tions  of  relics  of  art,  of  specimens  of  natur^ 
objects  and  other  prodnctioos,  constituting 
cabinets  and  museums.  The  discovery  .of 
busts,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  and 
other  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  led  to  th» 
formation  of  many  mnsenms  in  Italy  (where 
such  subjects  abound),  earlier  than  in  other 
countries;  the  Medici,  Dukes  of  Florence, 
partionlarly  signalizing  themselves  by  the 
liberality  and  maguiflcence  they  displayed  ui 
procnring  relics  of  antiquities,  and  valuable 
manuscripts  and  works  of  art,  at  a  vast 
expense.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centnriM 
numerous  museums,  some  exclusively  appr(V 
priated  to  objectg  relating  to  one  sciojicar 
only  and  others  of  a  more  miscellaaeous  na- 
ture, were  formed :  nob  by  kings  and  princfta 
only  but  by  numbers  of  private  persons  : 
some  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the  ta^ 
of  collecting  duricg  a  considerable  part  of 
their  lives,traversingforeign countries,  regard- 
less of  all  toil  or  danger:  other  individofc's,^ 
&v6red  by  fortune,  were  enabled  to  employ 
their  wealth  in  making  rich  and  abundant 
ooUections  of  curiosities  availing  themaelvea 
of  the  services  of  men  of  science  and  re 
search,  who  "plgr^^^eg-^ftgl^eir  e< 
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veaae.   In  Bngland,  John  Trad^oani,.  ool* 
leoted  onriosities  of  varioua  kinds  and  hia 
mnsenm  constitnted  the  nnoIcTis  or  foanda* 
tiott  of  the  &moq8  ABhmolean  Knseam 
at   Oxford.     James   Petiver,  a  London 
apothecary,  formed  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  in  Holland,  Albert  Seba  distinguished 
himself  as  a  collector  of  similar  curiosities; 
and  in  that  country,  also,  John  Swammerdan 
devoted  mcch  time  and  labour  to  the  study 
pf  entomology  or  the  natural  history  of  ihe 
insect  tribes,  uid  to  the  formation  of  a  valua- 
ble musenm.      The  Aflhrnolean  Museum, 
was   presented   in  1886,  to   the  Univer- 
sity   of  Oxford  by   Eiias  Ashmole,  an 
eminent  herald  and  antiquaivy.  It  comprised 
originally  specimens  to  iUasteite  natural  his- 
tory, and  various  artifi(nal  cariosities,  especi- 
ally Roman  antiqnitiea ;  and  since  its  estab- 
lishment numerous  additions  have  been  niade 
to  it.    Among  the  moat  celebrated  collectors 
in  England  during  the  18th  century  may  be 
reckoned  Bichard  Mead,  en  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  accumulated  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
coins  and  medals,  besides  orher  interesting 
objects;  his  ri«J,  Dr.  John  Woodward,  who 
applied  himself  especially,  but  not  exclusi- 
vely, to  the  collection  and  illustration  of 
British  minerals  and  fossil  remains ;  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  who,  at  bis  demise,  bequeath, 
ed  to  Government  his  magnifioent  museum 
and  library,  in  the  formation  of  which  be 
had  expended  npmirds  of  5  lacs  of  Bs.  This 
funned  the  foundation  of  the  British  Mos^ 
nm  to  which  has  since  been  added  the  dona- 
tions of  many  eminent  and  great  men  as  well 
as  the  extensive  collections  whieh  the  large 
annual  gn^ta  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
reaching  latterly  to  5,  6  and  7  laca  of  rupees 
for  all  purposcp,  have  enabled  the  trustees  to 
purchase.    The  Imperial  Parliament  granted 
£85,000  or  eight  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  expenses  of  the  British  Mnseum  for  the 
year  1856-57.    The  British  Museam  is  not 
supplied  with  professors  to  instruct  those 
deairoos  of  infonnation,  but  has  a  large  staff 
of  officers,  whose  unployment  it  is  to  super-. 
int«id  the  arrangement,  preservation  and 
exhibition  of  the  obfects  of  vuions  descrip- 
tions comprised  in  the  collection.    This  con- 
sists of  a  Library  of  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts, objects  gf  natural  history  in  the  ani- 
mal and  mineral  kingdoms  and  a  mAgniticent 
collection  of  sculptures,  coins,  drawing  and 
engravings.    Its  objects,  it  will  be  obaerved 
from  thia,  are  few;  nevertlkdess,  it  is  the 
moat  extensive  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  the 
woi-ld,  though  there  Jure  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  indeed  in  nearly  every 
large  town  iu  Britain,  museums  which  have 
fKt.t*^i|Q4  a  cqu-^deraUe  sice.    Oi^  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Europe  picture  galleriee,  Knlpian 
galleries,  and  ocdlections  of  natural  history 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
collections  that  have  been  made  to  rival 
those  of  the  old  world.    The  oldest  mnseum 
in  India  was  that  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  which  includes  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  a  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy, of  which  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr.  Pidding- 
ton,  for  many  years  had  been  the  respective 
curators,  and  under  whose  core  ^*eat  exten- 
sion s  were  made.     Dr.  Oldham,  the  Snpt 
of  the  Geological  Survey  etitablished  in  Cal- 
cutta, a  Geological  Mnsenm,  of  which  tiat 
hitherto  in  chuge  of  Mr.  Ptddin^jfton,  fomed 
the  nncleos.    The  Bombay  Asiatic  Society 
likewise  posseeped  a  mnSenm,  particularly 
rich  in  speuimeus  of  natural  history,  and 
which  has  been  greatly   indd>ted  to  Dr. 
Carter's  efforts,  and  Bombay  al&o  had  an 
Economic  Museum  which  originated  in  Dr. 
Buist's  exertions  and -which  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  took  under  the  care  of  Government, 
plaoiug  Dr.  Impey  iu  chaise.  A  musenm 
existed  at  Singapore;   one  also  at  Agra, 
one  at  Roorkhee,  and  one  at  Saugor.  These 
institutions  all  originated  and  are  neaaly 
all  of  theni  supported  by  the  Snio|ieu 
population  of  cheir  respective  oomninnitiei^ 
but  it  is  the  Madras  Government  to  whom 
is  due  ihe  credit  of  being'  the  first  of  the 
governments  of  this  ooantrr  to  establish 
mnsenms  as  institntions  of  the  States  and 
under  their  auspices,  mosenms  of  Natoral 
History  and  Economic  Geology  aathorized 
six  local  mnsenms,  at  B^ary,  Caddalore, 
(/oimbatofl^,   Mangalore,  Ootacamnnd,  and 
Rajahmuadry ;   Lieut.    Winscom  formed 
one   at   Jubbalpure,    and   His  Highness 
the  B^ah  of  Travancore  one.   The  nnm- 
hers  of  such  institutions  iJready  existing 
and   their   steady   increase,  everywhere, 
imply  that  they  provide   for  some  want 
that  is  generally  felt ;   and  snob  is,  in 
truth,  the  case ;  for  to  alt  engaged  in  particu- 
lar soimitific  pursuits,   museums,  whether 
they  be  tbrar  own  private  property  or  belwg 
to  the  pubUc,  are  essentiaU^  necessary  to 
ffloablo  tiiem  io  follow  up  their  own  investi- 
gations, and  institutions  of  this  kind  afford 
amusement  and  instruotion  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  examining  the  works  of  n&tare 
and  of  art.    On  taking  a  leisurely  Bur\  ijy 
of  a  well  stored  and  well  arranged  museum, 
tlio  thoughtful  observe  cannot  fHil  to  be 
sti-uck  with  the  endless  variety  of  fom^  and 
the  wondbrful  adaptdtions  of  means  to  cer- 
tain appointed  ends  which  abound  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature.   Every  sin^e  specimen, 
whether  it  be  of  aa  anLi^^^^|i|^^,  or  a 
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mi&eral,  has  a  history  to  tell,  fall  of  design, 
abounding  in  instraotion,  and  replete  with 
beaaty.   All  these  varied  forms,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  grouped  with  the 
metliod  and  order  of  a  sciendfio  mind,  are,  to 
a  certain  eztw^  exponents  o£  the  metiiod 
and  order  of  the  divine  Arohitect,  who  in 
planning  the  l^tbric  and  willing  the  existence 
of  the  meanest  of  His  creatures,  had  in  view 
certain  wise  and  benevolent  ends,  which  it  is 
oar  dnt^  and  privilege  to  stady,  and  as  &r 
as  possible  to  nnderstand.    It  xaa^  in  many 
cases  be  difficult  to  see  the  used  of  beings 
and  objects  on  which  so  much  care  has  been 
bestowed,  and  for  whose  propagation  and 
preservation  so  many  precaatioDS  have  been 
taken ;  but  we  mnsfc  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
use  of  an  object  does  not  always  mean  its  di- 
rect applicaoon  to  the  wants  or  tibe  pleasures 
of  man.  It  doabtless  has  its  uses  in  the  great 
scheme  of  natore,  and  aa  sach  the  natocalist 
regards  ita  eoonomic  api^icatian  as  of  seoon 
dary  importuice.    Hence,  if  rightJy  viewed, 
there  is  not  a  single  object,  however  mean, 
which  does  not  in  some  way  or  other  appeal 
to  our  sympathies,  excite  our  interest,  and 
confirm  onr  belief  in  the  oonstaut  care  of  a 
protecting  Providence.    Bat  visitors  who 
saonter  listlaesly  and  purposeless  in  and  out 
of  a  musenm  can  never  hope  to  experience 
mch  pleasing  emotions  as  these,  and  it  is  to 
be  feued  that  it  is  bat  too  common  an  ocoor- 
lence  for  many  who  enter  institutions  of  this 
kind  to  qait  them  again  with  only  some 
vague  indistinct  idea  of  having  seen  many 
eaxioas  things  of  whiah  they  know  neithw 
the  otrjecta  nor  tho  naea.    Saoh  inrofiUess 
terminatioa  of  a  sight  aeeieff  is  the  resiUt 
solely  of  the  collections  being  exAmined 
iritbont  any  defiuite  paposa  By  attempting 
too  much;  by  trying  to  learn  at  one  or  even 
at  a  few  visits  all  that  a  museum  ohu  teach, 
the  mind  beoom^  bewildered  amongst  the 
multitude  of  things  that  m^t  the  eye,  and  in 
reality  acquires  uo  distinct  knowledge  of  any 
thing  it  contains,  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  a 
person  to  profit  from  a  coi'Spry  examinariou  of 
a  museum,  howevet'  methodically  arranged 
it  be,  aa  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  in  the 
amimal,  v^etable  and  mineral  kingdraos, 
and  in  the  arts  and  mann&otDrea  (of  speoi- 
meoA  from  alt  which  mnseums  are  oom- 
poeed),  without  that  close  attention  and  pro- 
Imged  study  wbiob  the  acqaisition  of  pvery 
branch  of  knowledge  demauds.    If  visitors 
desire  to  economize  their  time  and  profit  by 
their  sight  seeing  they  must  enter  such 
institntions  with  some  definite  object,  other- 
wise they  will  return  carrying  with  them 
Doly  indistinct  glimmerings  of  informaticm, 
vasneiUadeSned  notions  of  the  many  carious 
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things  Uiat  ibey  had  just  seen,  the  natmrei 
uses,  or  ev^  forms  of  which,  however,  had 
made  so  little  impresuon  upon  their  minds 
that  &ey  cannot  be  recalled  with  vividness 
sufficient  for  any  useful  purpose.  In^ 
tablishing  at  Madras,    the  Government 
Oentral  Museam,it  was  firom  the  first  intend- 
ed to  form  a  central  institution  connected 
with  branch  museums  or  repositories  in  tho 
provinces,  all  working  together  and  afford- 
ing mutual  aidl^  an  exchange  of  specimens. 
The  notification  of  the  14th  Augni^t  1851, 
also  mentioned  that  the  central  institution 
should  combine  the  ohjectR  of  a  Maseum  of 
Natural  History  and  a  Mnseum  of  Economio 
Geology,aDd  that  fhe  Officer  in  cbat^  would 
occasionally  print  and  oircalate  notes  and 
exti'acts  from  pablications  on  points  connect- 
ed with  subjects  likely  to  be  of  use.  Of  those 
objects  some  have  been  felly  carried  out. 
Amongst  the  periodical  retnrns  transmitted 
to  Government,  repcarts  on  woods,  iron  oreS| 
marbles,  sandstones,  grinding  materials  abo 
were  published,  and  aiTsugements  were 
made  for  establishing  local  museums  in  the 
larger  towns.   It  coiifiists  of  a  Maseum  of 
Natnral  History,  of  Geographical  Geology  ; 
of  Economic  Geology,  and  a  public  library, 
lu  the  latter   considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  and  the  foundation  having  beei^ 
laid  it  can  be  rapidly  increased  wheoever 
desired.  The  Museqm  of  Economic  Geology 
has' aided  in  extending  amongst  the-  com- 
munity a  knowledge  of  the  raw  and  mana- 
factured  products  of  this  eonntry ;  a.  report 
on    the -marbles  of  Sonthem   India  and 
another  on  tibia  ooantry's  iron  ores  and  iron 
and  steel,  have  already  appeared,  there  are 
ample  materials  in  this  coHeotion  for  hun- 
dreds    of  nuch    resumes,    The  articles  in, 
the  Economic  Museum  have  been,  arranged 
upon  the  plan,  adopted  in  the  Grand  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  under  the  four  Seot.iou8 
of  R&vr  Materials  in  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms  ;   Machinery ;  Mann- 
factares ;   and  Scnlptnres,  Models  and  the 
Plastic  Art;  the  progress  maybe  judged  of 
by  mentioning  that  thia  department  contains 
about  10,000  specimens  in  all  its  sections. 
The    Maseum    of  Geogmpfaical  Geology 
oonfoins  a  very  extensive  eolleotiov  of  speci- 
mens of  the  rocks  and  minerals  from  tha 
provinces  avM*  which  the  army  of  the  Madras 
Pi'esidency  extends,  and  all  so  arranged  that 
the  geological  features  of  each  civil  and  milit 
tary  division   can  be   studied  separately. 
Museums  were  formed  at  six  plaoep,  namely, 
Bellary,  Coina,batore,  Caddalore,  Mangalore^ 
Ootacamund,    ItajaJimandzy.      All  within 
the  civil  provinces  of  the  MoAtm  Fresi'- 
dency.   Bat  in  addition  to-these,  there  is  a 
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xnnsenm  vliioh  baa,  for  boidb  years  past'-, 
been  in  existence  at  Singapore ;  anoth^  was 
entahlished  at  Jabbnipore,  and  a  third  at 
TreTandrnm. 

The  Visitors  to  the  Govt,  Central  Masevm, 
Madraa,  dnring  the  following  years  were, 
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Teara. 

Sfen.* 

Womea.  i 

Total. 

IMEl 

1862 

IRKS 

■tut/o, ..... 

1851 

1855  _ 

CI  ^09 

1856 

9  1  J.  '7A.Vt 

•  R  49  SIM 

18S7 

1858 

1  Q,i 

s  fid  Rf»n 

I860...:.. 

2,66,360 

2,61,403 

•5,27,753 

1,74,998 

1.89,891 

3,64,889 

1868...  . 

1,40,652 

1,21,225 

2,61,877 

1863  

1,23,530 

1,12,383 

2,35,918 

186* .  ... 

43,738 

37,263 

81,001 

186&  

48,698 

29,369 

78.067 

59.767 

41,176 

1,00,943 

1867  

62,999 

46,341 

109,340 

61,343 

41,226 

1,02,669 

76,780 

51,906 

1,28,696 

68,S68 

43,400 

1,15,450 

76,y4o 

48,760 

1,25,505 

1872  

62,589 

39,274 

1.01,863 

In  theyeoFB  1855  1858  and  1839  livioj;  tigers 
ftnd  other  wild  animals  were  added  to  the  MaBenni. 

I'oF  tfae  pay  of  the  establishment  and  the 
petty  expenses,  the  allowances  granted  to 
the  Oorernment  Central  Mosenm,  Madras, 
were  as  under, 

1851  ..Bs.   4785;1855-)  1863-) 
1852..  „    600     to  VRi.  3,600    to  {Ri.  6,580 
1855.„  „  1,200  I86I;  1872) 
J85*...  „  1,200  11862...  „  4,095 

The  acfcnat  expenses  from  1867-8  to  1871-2 
were  as  nnder, 

X867-68...  Rb.  12,207  13  1870-71-.  Ra.  15,886  8 
1868..69...  „  15,124  8  1871-72...  „  16,134  0 
1869-90...  „   U.124  8 
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MtrsHft  waLi. 

An  inslitntion  wu  cotniuonced  in  Catedttii, 
'in  1 866^  as  a  Katioaal  MnscAim  for  India,  of 
frfaioh  the  extensive  imd  Taln&ble  colleo- 
tions  of  the  Ben^l  Asinttc  Sooiel^  formed 
the  nnclens  of  thiii  MnienDi.  It  hj^  rapidly 
inoreased  since  1^66  iu  the  Natnral  History 
department  and  a  two  storied  b'Qilditig  to 
costabont^filOO.OOOls  to  be  ^oted  for  its 
reeeptioQ.  The  baildinp  feoes  fcbe  Maidan 
and  is  of  gresA  extent.  }>r.  Andenon,  who 
was  in  ohange  of  it  sent  collectors  ont  to 
Tariona  |farta  of  India,  and  tbre  neighboraring 
Voontriea,  in  2870 ;  he  had  a  Uar  in  Pen^ 
anotbdrinTarkaud,  and  ft  tbird  in  ^epan)-, 
one  in  the  hilly  regi<ni  of  eastern  Assauii  and 
another  in  Ar^ati.  OoUe^tws  |for  this 
Masenm  aocompanied  the  Abyssinian  fispe- 
ditioD,  Or.  Anderson  wfts  naMu'eliat  to  the 
Ynnau  Kkpedition  witit  two  colleotoA 
attached  to  him.  "the  pi-e«Siit  officers  are 
the  Catator,  tlie  ARsistant  Cwmtor  and  tbe 
Librarian  who  ia  idso  Assistant  Beeretaty. 
It  is  the  intention  of  <3-oTernkneot  to  form  a 
Library  on  a  lai^  soide  in  eonnectton  wtth 
the  Mnsenm  bnt  in  the  meantime  and  until 
the  new  bnilding  is  oompieted,  it  is  oonfioed 
ftfanost  eaechtsiTely  to  Katraml  Hiatwy. 

MUSHAfiKB)  AeJks.  A  ilitnardi  or 
ideToat  nun,  a  religioas  tBaofaer* 

HUSHABI,  SM' Evnnmaler. 

MUSHED,  the  capital  of  fthonunui.  It 
tras  for  some  years  the  residenitw  of  the 
coflrt  of  Nadir  Shah — Maicotm^g  History  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii  p.  ^16.  See  Kuasilbasb^Kavir. 

AlUSHlNA,  also  MusSna,  Bma.  Liniim 
ttmtatisainiam,  £>tfm. 

MUSHI^ANa,  Hnrn.  rat  color. 

^XTSHK,  Ar.  Hind.  Fxits.  llnflk^ 

MUSHKAM,  Tbi,.  Btgnonia,  «p. 

MUSHK.DAKA,Hiic^  op  Hnbb-ooKmoo. 
sbk.  Ar,  Abehaoscfaiie  mosohattts.  MmtKh  ? 

MUSHKZ,  a  western  diriirion  ofBela- 
ohnstan.  Hnfihki  has  several  towns  and 
vsBBtlca,  and  is  occtqaed  fay  th&  UebnUBanf, 
the  Konsberwani  aud  Mirwari  tribes.  Tbe 
Mirwari  Brahni  are  looatod  in  Unshk,  Jhow 
and  Eolwah.  The  Brabni  entered  from  the 
west  and  point  to  Khoidar  as  the  capital 
prior  to  ooeapyinff  Katat.     See  Kelat^ 

MUSHiQ  also  Unahkan,  Him  a  seented 
feind  of  rice. 

MUSHEIARA,  Hnro.  Sambmras  ebnltts. 

MUSUK.KAFUR,  HiRD.  Laaras  oam. 
phora. 

MUSHK-NAFA.  Hind,  tiie  mask  bag  of 
the  mtuk  deert  n«ftihi-:Khat«i^  Cluuesemnak, 
iite  finest  amjitiy. 

UUSHK  TARA  MITSHl,  Hihd.  Uen- 
tftk«  inoatia. 

WAlil,  HnfD.  Valeriana  WalH- 
ehii>  bed-ipmnaUc)  UmD.  Sa  Salix  caprea 


MtiSHBOOM. 

fsrttnj  nUnshk,  Hind,  is   CalAttinthft  litttk 
hrosa,  altfo  Ooimnm  baAiHcnm. 

MUgHOOD  WAZIRt,  a  tribe  ot  tha 
Waziri  Af;^h&ns^  near  the  £byber  pas& 

MUSHBIFF,  Arab.  Pkbs.  fiuro.  A 
cjwhier. 

MUS&RI^,  Ar.  One  who  g-Ives  a  com- 
panion to  the  Almighty;  a  term  used  by 
]ttohai&ed  in  the  KonA  to  designate  Cliris> 
tians. 

MUSHROO,  fiiND.  stnff  of  silk  and  oot^ 
ton.  ^tins,  thd  baok  or  warp  vkf  which  eon* 
sirts  of  Ootton. 

MUSHROOlf.     If'he    AgaHcaceis,  the 
UoshiYiom  Tribe  of  plants,  the  Fanj?a6ft«  of 
Lindley>  comprise  mushrooms,  paff-balls  and 
Mildews.   They  grow  on  the  e*rth,  and  on 
decayod  animal  and  vegotable  snbstanoes, 
si^Tce)^  eVer  ou  living  bodies  of  either  king- 
dom, in  whicb  respect   t^ey  difibr  &om 
IrohoAs  which  commonly  grow  on  th6  living 
bark  of  teoea.    X>r>  ^Uyio^s  coUeetions  in 
the  Himalaya,  amonnted  to  abont  forf^  specU 
meos>  Some  of*  the  fangi  are  used  as  food, 
others  are  poisononst  othen  are  parasitwand 
deetmotiTe  to  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 
The  AgaricikB  oampeetris,    the  4)ommoa 
mnsbroom,  the  variona  speeiM  of  the  Hel> 
vella  or  mwet  and  of  the  taber  or  trnffle  am 
all  naefal  as  food,  bnt  there  is  great  difficul- 
ty ezperienoed  in  diatingnishing  the  poison- 
oos  from  tbe  edil^  Mnds  and  only  snob 
shonid  be  eaten  as  are  raised  in  gardens  in 
mnshroom    beds.     The  Eoodrati  mush- 
room  is   fonnd  throughout   the  Dekhan. 
Mashrooras  are  often  seen  in  the  Tenasseriua 
baxaar,   and  tho  EArens  have  names  for 
sizby-fonr  different  species  of  mnehroMiu 
and  the  allied  fhngi.    They  distingawh  the 
edible  from  the  p^Msonons  kinds,  they  say, 
by  toachiug  them^ith  the  time  that  Giej 
eat  with  the  bete).    If  the  fnngns  tnm 
red  when  tonehed,  it  ia  regarded  as  poisoift. 
oua.   Bttt  they  are  so  careless  »  Ignorant^ 
that  siokneas  and  death  often  «nsnB  after 
eating  them.  A  new  mnshroom  ooUeeted  from 
the  etnmps  of  trees  Agaricus  (Flenrotns) 
ftnbocreatns  is  a  dendrophytal  species,  dry- 
ing readily,    is  employed    in  >the  Straits 
settlements  as  an  article  of  food  and  is  nearly 
allied  to   the  British   Agaricas  nlmatins, 
fifom  which  it  is  separatmi  by  the  voXn, 
remains  of  which  may  be  traced  at  the  base 
of  the  stem.   Mr.  Powell  says,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  edible  fungi  in  the  Panjal^ 
■via.    The  mnshroom  (Agarions  oampee- 
tris the  SanutraJc  or  Samamghof  thel^njab) 
also  the  morel  Morchella  esonlenta^  (Ph^* 
Ins  eflcnlenins)  and  the  triiii«  Tuber  dbarf- 
nm,  or  allied  specie^  calldd  khnmba,  and 
kbunbnr.   The  Agarions  oampeetriB  mntb- 
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MUStO. 

Mom  is  n&oally  called  *'  pad  foahera  and 
the  morel,  "guchi,"  or  "  kama  gnchn." 
Dr.  Hendetson  menttDna  that  in  Sbahpar 
and  other  dtBtricts^  where  there  is  "  kalr" 
in  the  soli,  the  morel  and  mtuhroom  are 
both  abandant,  the  former  in  Augost 
and  September,  the  lattor  in  the  end  of 
the  oold  season,  after  heary  Mia  of 
'MUD.  Mohamedans  eat  only  the  moral,  and 
consider  the  nnuhroom  as  "  baram'*  or  nii*- 
lawful  food.  Katlves  say  &a,t  every  mtuh- 
room having  a  pleasant  small  and  taste  is 
wholesome.  In  the  Jhaag  district,  an  nnder- 
groand  morel,  called  "  phaphor,"  is  found 
in  fields  of  Jawar  (Holcas  sorghum),  and 
Bdgeworth,  in  the  "Florola  Mallioa,"  men- 
tions an  escalent  morel}  which  he  calls 
"  banphal,  literally  wild  irnit.'*  It  is  said 
that  the  morel  and  agarious  have  both 
nanotio  effects  when  eaten.  Quantities  of 
the  morel  are  brought  from  Kashmir  to 
Amritsar.  The  khumba,  or  khambur  of 
Mnzaffivgatb,  is  of  a  pure  white  color, 
-with  a  powdery  sarfkca  Aad  destitute  of 
giUs ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  rains,  and 
is  mnoh  esteraned  as  an  article  of  food. 
Fried  in  the  ordinary  way  they  are  equal  in 
flavor  'to  Eoglish  mushrooms.  They  are 
called  kbumba,  and  yrhen  very  large  kham* 
bur.  The  Morel  (Morcbella  escnlenta), 
called  "kama  also  kacfau,"  are  imported 
into  India  from  Kashmir. — Boyle  lU.  Hima. , 
layem  Botanyt  440.  Bidddl.  Dr.  Mtuon's 
XWoMAwt,  i>r.  O'Shaughnetsy,  Beng.  Ditp, 
2)r,  Sotungberger,  p.  228.     Sm  Agaiicns ; 

FoDgUB. 

MUSHTABI,  or  MoshtrL  Ab.  the  planet. 
Jamter. 

HUSHTEiE,  also  Mtuhtighftnga  mondi, 
TcL.  Skycbnos  nnz  vomica. 

MUSHTIGAB,  KkB30  A  tribe  in  Mysore 
calling  themsdves  Eahatriya  and  fdlowing 
agriculture  but  in  some  respects  resembling 
the  Jatti  or  boxers.  This  seems  a  misprint 
for  Knshtigar,  a  wrestler. 

MUSIC.  An  account  of  the  state  of  musi- 
cal science  amongst  the  Hiudns  of  early 
ages,  and  a  comparison  between  it  aoA  and 
that  of  Kurope,  is  yet  a  desideratum  io  Ori- 
ental literature.  From  what  we  alreadj 
know  of  &.e  science^  it  appears  to  have  attun- 
ed a  theoretical  precbion  yet  unknown  to 
Europe,  at  a  period  when  even  Gtreeoe  was 
litt^  removed  from  barbarisoi.  The  in- 
Bpirationi  of  the  bards  of  the  first  agee  were 
all  set  to  musio ;  and  the  children  of  the 
most  powerful  potentates  saa^  the  erodes 
of  ihe  great  epics  of  Valmiki  and  vyasa. 
In  music,  there  are  two  things  which 
ahonld  be  very  carefully  dislsngnish- 
ed,— tiw  time^uidthe  words  or  sentences 
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which  Are  adjusted  to  the  time ;  ibvf  are 
respectively  called  in  BMsktit  awata  and 
B^ittya.  For  instance,  We  may  compose  s 
verse  and  adapt  it  to  a  certain  tune  and 
dbg  it.  When  we  understand  the  sense  of 
the  verse,  there  is  one  sort  of  pleasorei,  and 
when  we  hear  the  song,  there  is  another,  ia* 
dopradent  of  the  former.  Tfaongh  them 
two  sorts  of  pleasure  intensify  mek  othar  u 
comlnnationi  th^  ure  not  idmtioid,  and 
some  peraoDS  connmnd  one  of  these  wiUi  the 
other.  In  Lidia  the  biodoo  who  attmtivdy 
listens  to  a  Than  gam  pattn  passes  for  one 
possessing  a  fine  musical  taste,  while  in  re- 
ality, he  takes  no  delight  in  the  tone,  but 
revels  in  the  obscene  pictures  whioh  that 
vicious  ballad  recalls  to  his  mind.  Such  a 
one  as  t^ts,  when  he  attends  a  party  where 
there  are  aUe  musicians,  would  ask  for  a 
hrifci  ot  MnttnTieayi,  a  vulgar  ballad  ;  and 
when  iHiR  musician  deelines,  he  will  bazst 
into  a  rooiforons  criti<nsm  i^ainsfc  him  and 
say  that  the  fellow  knows  no  musio.  Some 
people  ttumgh  tbeyt^e  delight  in  music 
and  are  dauy  in  the  faalnt  of  freqneotiiig 
musical  parties,  erroneonsly  sappoae  tiiat 
each  one  of  twenty-four  steps  ai  the  Veena 
or  lyre,  will  niter  some  letter  stieh  as  ha, 
hha,  ga,  gha,  &c !  Here  are  two  things  con- 
founded, viz.,  the  tune  and  the  letter;  tiicre 
are  such  absurd  hindoos  as  will  say  **  How 
pleasant  it  will  be  if  a  musician  sings  Ejaiy- 
ani  mgam  on  a  mrithaogS  or  dram"  or  "  if 
a  dancing  ^1  dance  to  an  ***i*m*  or 
snmti."  While  the  reading  of  tiie  veds^ 
puranas  and  other  religions  books  was 
polixed  by  the  Vydika  religions  men  and 
poetry,rh«b»ic  and  kindredbntnchea  ailmara- 
ing  became  the  hobby  of  the  Lokika  or  man 
of  the  world,  mnsio,  left  wiUiout  any^aee 
and  protection,  took  refuge  in  bvouida 
The  raligions  brahmins  went  so  &r  as  to  bnrl 
their  thunders  against  those  Vrho  {nnctiaed 
it  and  said  "  Ghtyata  na  thayam"  (that  we 
l^onld  not  give  them  any  thmg).  Ma<A  at- 
tention has  not,  however,  been  paid  to  this 
injunction  and  it  has  often  been  violated. 
Europeans  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  native 
musio,  not  certainly  founded  npon  good 
grounds.  Musio  ddights  ns  in  two  waya^ 
viz.,  by  harmony  and  melody.  The  former 
consists  in  the  agreesbleness  of  two  or  more 
sounds  attered  at  the  same  tim^  while  tho 
latter  is  seen  in  the  saoosssion  <ti  many 
sonnds.  If  yon,  take  a  veena  and  tightening 
the  strii^  np  to  their  propet  pitch,  arrange 
the  smti  properly  and  toooh  all  of  tiiem  at 
once,  yon  have  harmony,  Yonr  veena  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  fiddle  having  the  sama 
smti,  the  harmony  will  be  still  more  pleasing. 
Batifin  yonrveena  yoii4oachBome<^th» 
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MtJSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

fiieffs  with  yonr  finger  in  snccefision.  yon 
hare  mdody.  For  instance  foach  the  ffecond, 
third,  fifth,  Berenth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
twelfth  step!>,  yon  have  a  melodioas  micocs- 
rion  of  Bonndx.  Thin  ancfieiwion  is  called 
biraTiby  thelfindoof).  In  Sanskrit,  harmonvis 
termed  srriti  ami  melody  mga.  The  natives 
of  India  knovr  both  harmony  and  melody  and 
arediBtingnishedfor  their  skill  in  both.  The 
Vocal  muRic  of'  Earopeans  is  geuerntly 
thoogbt  by  hiiidns  to  be  unattractive.  Bat 
when  ladies  BiD>r,  their  natnrally  Bweet  voices 
tire  deemed  to  make  np  a  little  for  the  defects 
of  their  music.  Hindoo  music  is  vaster  and 
more  Tarions  than  that  or  £tirope  as  may 
be  exemplified  In  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  veena  or  guitar,  and  prefis  the  string 
ill  one  of  the  stepn,  and  move  it  to  and  fro. 
We  may  hear  a  gtadiial  Hsoenaion  and  des- 
cension  from  one  note  to  another.  Thns  we 
prodaoe  an  intervening  note  bet-Ween  two 
notes.  A  varittty  of  notes  is-  thus  produced 
to  make  the  melody  mf)r©  riuh. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  mahomedans  of  India  haVe  the  fol- 
lowing wind  instrameuts,  viz., 

Zateeree. 

Pnttee,  a  leaf  of  the  Holons  sacoliaratas^ 
Inn.  held  between  the  lips  and  sonnded. 

Moorchnng,  or  Jew's  Imrp. 

Shuhnaee,  a  kind  of  clarionet,  a  cubit 
long,  and  having  a  leaf  moiith>pieoe;  com- 
monly called- Soomaee. 

Soor,  a  bass  or  drone  to  the  shnhnaee. 

Algoa,  a  small  Bageolet,  a  span  long. 

Nagaysnr. 

Poongijee.  Of  this  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, one  made  of  leather  and  sometimes 
accompanies  the  knnchnee-ka-taeffl,  the  other 
of  pnmpkia,  usually  played  apon  by  jug- 
glers and  snake  dancers,  &c. 

Qnma,  a  straight  or  CDrved  born,  twelre 
feet  long. 

Toorree,  or  Toortooree,  commonly  deno- 
minated by  Saropeans  ooUenry  horn,  consists 
of  three  pieces  fixed  into  one  uiother,  of  a 
aemi-cironlar  sbap;e. 

Banka,  is  ttte  Toorree,  with  the  npper 
piece  tamed  from  ibe  performer,  forming  it 
Into  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 

Banslee,  or  fiat<e. 

Snnkh,  the  Chank  or  conch  shell.  It  is 
the  trumpet  of  the  hindoo  temples  frequently 
used  by  devotees,  also  as  an  accompauimeut 
to  the  tumkee.  Sometimes  they  play  trios 
and  quartettos  on  the  cfaaak  shells  alone. 

Nursing  a  sq^t  of  horn. 

The  following  are  the  drums,  guitars, 
cymbals,  castanets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  maho- 
medans,  viz., 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Chitkoe,  or  snapping  the  fingers. 

Talee,  or  clapping  the  hands. 

Khnnjnree,  a  sort  of  small  tarabourin, 
played  upon  with  the  fingers. 

t)afr  or  Duffq^  the  tambour  de  basqne ; 
"tympanum,"  Recording  to  Gontins,  Sadi 
Eesar.  Pnlit.  p.  303.  A  sort  of  bafss  tambon- 
rin.  played  upon  with  a  stick. 

Baeera,  the  largest  variety  of  tambonrin, 
being  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  played  upon  with  a  stick. 

Dhol,  a  lartfer  drum  than  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing, both  aides  covered  with  leather,  and 
plnved  upon  with  the  hands. 

U'holuk,  or  Dholkee,  smaller  flian  the 
preceding,  and  only  one  side  covered  with 
leflther. 

Meerdung.  a  kind  of  drum  which  is  an 

accompaniment  to  the  kunchnee  ka  taefii. 

Pukhftwaj,  a  kind  of  drum,  a  timbrel. 
Tiibia,  a  couple  of  flrums,  played  npon  at 
the  Name  time,  one  with  each  hand. 
Nnrga. 

Nngara,  or  a  kettle  dimm. 

GImrreeal,  a  plate  of  brass  for  beating 

time,  a  brass  gon|r. 

Tukkoray.  or  Zayrbnm,  are  small  kettle 
drums ;  one  is  called  zayr,  the  other  bum. 

DQnka,ora  bass  kettle  drum,  middle  size, 
between  the  nugara  and  tnkkor»y. 

Tasa,  or  Tasha-murfa,  a  drum  of  a  semi- 
circular shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks, 
and  invariably  accompanied  bv  themurfa. 

Mnrfa,  a  drum-  like  a  d*hol,  covered  at 
both  ends  with  leather,  but  played  upon 
only  ou  one  side  with  a  stick. 

Tabu!,  an  enormously  tai^  variety  of 
di'um,  used  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Tumkee,  a  small  circular  brass  plate,  play- 
ed on  by  striking  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
having  a  knob  at  the  end. 

Dhnbboos,  oouBists  of  a  rod  of  iron  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a 
sharp  point  at  the  other,  having  from  fifTty 
to  a  hundred  hollow  rings,  which  when 
shook  rattle  against  one  another :  used  by 
fuqeers,  who  wield  it  about,  striking  their 
abdomen  of  a  sudden  with  the  sharp  point. 

G'hurrs,  or  empty  earthen  vessels,  or 
water  pots,  played  upon  with  the  hand. 

Si-tara  three  wires,  or  Ek  Tarn,  when 
with  one  steel  wire,  called  by  the  latter 
name :  sometimes  it  has  nine  or  eleven  steel 
wires ;  but  generally  three,  whence  its  name, 
from  three,  and  string  or  wire. 

Tnmboom,  a  sort  of  seetar,  (goitar), 
having  catgut  strings  instead  of  wire. 

rung,  or  Sarungeo,  a  musical  instru- 
ment like  a  fiddle,  played  npon  with  a  bow. 

Rubab.  H  kind  uf  violtn*  a  ivbcck. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMKXTS. 

Been,  or  Vina,  a  sort  of  seetnr  bnt  liavinj; 
two  dried  Vinllow  pumpkins  (CutMJrbita  me- 
Jopcpo,  Willd.')  fixed  to  tlie  end  of  it,  with 
five  or  seren  steel  strings;  deKcribpd  by  Sir 
WilliaiD  JoDos  in  the  Asiat,  Ke»earcTieH. 

Koon^rce,  siniilar  1o  rlie  precedin;;,  but 
having  three  or  foor  pampkins,  and  only  two 
steel  Rtrings  generally  used  by  hiudooR. 

Qanoo'j,  a  specien  of  daluimer,  or  harp. 

Urugan,  a  kind  of  oz^an. 

Rag  mala. 

Clinkara,  n  kind  of  violin. 

Tlialcc,  a  flat,  enrtlien  disli  on  wliioli  tbey 
rab  and  rattlo  a  stick  with  both  hands.  i 

Theekree,  two  bits  of  sticks  or  fragments 
of  earthen  vessels  used  as  castanets. 

Doroo,  a  small  double  beaded  hand  dram.  ' 

Surod,  a  kind  of  guitar  (or  scetar),  ■ 
having  catgat  or  Bilk  strings.  | 

Doppra.  I 

Mmijeera,  or  Jhanjh,  a  kind  of  Bmall  cym-  I 
balfi  in  the  shape  of  cnps,  strack  n^inst  | 
each  other,  and  accompanying  most  bands,  i 

Tal,  cymbals,  nsed  by  devoteeR,  and  frt^  | 
quentiy  ua  an  accompaniineDt  to  the  taefa.  ! 

Ghttgree,  one  or  two  hollow  rings  witb  ; 
pebbles  in  them^  worn  on  one  ur  botii  thnmbs,  , 
and  rattled.  i 

Goonghroo,  little  bells  faalened.  to  a  j 
string,  which  is  wound  round  the  wrists  and  ; 
ankles,  and  wbicb  jiugle  at  every  motion  ; 
of  the  limbs.  ! 

Saz.  ; 

Seekban,  a  piece  of  iron  abont  a  cabit  , 
long,  with  which  fuqeers  pierce  their  necks  1 
and  cheeks.  Also ; — Aa  Arab  musical  An-  i 
Btrament^  nsed  by  the  Arabians  who  fre-  I 
quenfc  the  Malabar  Coast.  j 

The  following  are  the  musical  instruments  , 
played  as  acoompanimctits  to  the  perform-  [ 
aucos  of  the  dancing  givls.  \ 

Drwnis.— Of  these  there  are  two,  a  large  ; 
oval  shaped  one  termed  a  d'hul,  and  a  | 
smaller  one  of  the  same  shnpe  and  make,  I 
called  a  malnmmooriithungDm  or  matbalum.  I 
These  are  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  large  in 
the  centre,  and  narrowed  at  either  extremity, 
and  covered  by  parchment  at  both  ends. 

T/iooUie  or  saniootke,  a  wind  bag,  some- 
what like  a  bagpipe,  this  compriscH  the 
entire  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat,  freed  of  hair 
and  having  all  the  openinf^  closed,  except- 
ing two  pipes  of  reed,  one  of  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  neck,  and  the  other,  at  one  of 
the  exiremiticR,  one  to  blow  with,  and  the 
other  through  which  the  air  issnos,  produc- 
ing  a  low  moaning  sound. 

Thalvm,  Two  pairs  of  cymbals,  (large 
and  small)  termed  pcria  and  cbiniia,  tbalum. 

A  piccolo,  termed  poolau  kushul. 

A  small  fiagcolcf,  called  mugoveni. 
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A  Ini^e  fti^eolef^  called  pcria  walom 

mogoveiii. 

!  Tn  addition,  tbey  sometime)*  have  a  dnri- 
'  onet,  violin,  tambourine,  and  guitar,  bnt  rbeae 
ai-e  imioTations  of  late  introdaction.  lu  the 
performance  of  thehindoo  dailfdog  jinia  ia 
the  two  dances  tenri^  atnnenm  uid  kan- 
cbeenc  naetenm,  their  raovcmentn  are  coni> 
binedwith  great  agility,  ease,  and  ^raeriblnesii, 
and  with  their  nimble  Ktepit,  the  turning  and 
twisting  of  their  handf*,  eyes,  fuce,  features 
and  trunk  agree,  whilst  they  beat  tame  with 
their  feet.  'J'he  feet  generally  placed  flat  ad 
they  seldom  dar.ce  on  their  toes — the  niove- 
ments  and  position  combine  something  of 
the  waltz  and  Spanish  cachncha — they  ad- 
vance, ratire,  whirl  araund,  drop  down  and 
i-ise  again  with  ease  and  rapidity,  whilst  tlie 
several  movement^  are  kept  in  order  witii 
the  twirling  and  twisting  of  their  bandit, 
features,  trunk,  &e.  Some  portioos  of  the 
step  renenible  i-he  hornpipe  and  jig,  whilst 
tbey  hop  and  dance  from  one  leg  to  another, 
keeping  time,  now  tnrntng,  now  whirlioj,', 
now  caf»eritig,  and  nowdrooping,performiD<ra 
coquettish  pantomime  with  tiieir  antics,  then 
afiectiiig  coyness,  and  dancing  away  from  the 
assembly,  by  nndder.ty  turning  away  me  if 
careless  of  thpir  allurements,  hot  reiomiu^ 
to  the  attack  wirh  greut«r  vigor  and  incr^'t- 
ed  blnndisbrneiits.  It  is  indeed,  snrprimng 
to  witness  their  feats  of  strength  and  bodily 
powers  of  endurance,  for  notwithstanding 
their  frail  make  and  delicate  appeai«nce,  tlio 
amonnt  of  fatigue  they  endure,  dancing  us 
they  do  from  nightfall  to  early  hoars  of  the 
morning  is  astonlEhiug.  Their  dancing  is 
peifection  ,  and  the  bodily  fatigue  they  mart 
nndetgo,  from  the  attitudes  and  poaitHma 
they  combine  in  their  daaoes,  mnat  be  great. 
In  what  is  called  the  "  Sterria  Cothoo** 
athletic  feats  are  performed,  resting  their 
hands  on  the  ground  and  flinging  their  fet^ 
in  the  air  with  great  rapidity  and  thus  twirl- 
ing round  and  round,  successively  perfotta- 
ing  various  somersaults,  lying  full  len^h  on 
the  ground  with  their  handsand  feetre^-ing, 
contorting,  twirling,  and  twisting  tlieir 
bodies  in  various  ways,  or  whilst  resting  on 
the  bands  and  legs  with  their  backs  to  tiie 
ground  and  their  chest  and  abdomen  tnrned 
upwards,  drawing  tlie  liands  and  feet  bb  close 
together  as  possible ;  whilst  their  bodies  are 
thus  arched  th^  with  their  nioatfas  pick  np 
rupees  from  the  ground  In  this  arched 
position  boating  time  witii  their  hands  and 
feet,  they  work  round  and  ronnd  in  a  circle. 
Doruig  their  performance  they  join  theirat- 
teiidants  in  the  songs  ibatare  sung  and  regu- 
late the  various  movements  of  their  bodies 
to  the  expression  given  Tent  to  in.the  song-. 
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Mndiye  doocoorootkoo. — Iti  this  danco  the 
wofd  mod"  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a 
craft  or  enchantmrait  practised  by  a  conjuror 
who  placeA  or  hides  money  or  other  valuables 
in  a  certain  place,  and  often  in  the  presence 
of  his  opponent,  with  tbe  view  of  testing  his 
ability^  and  challengea  him  to  remove  it, 
which  the  opponent  endenTonrs  to  do  by 
playing  on  a  pipe  termed  "mnked,"  and  if 
he  be  not  equally  skilled,  he  is  struck  to  the 
ground  in  a  mysterious  manner  siok  and  ill, 
frfquently  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
prol'osely.  Tlie  dance  is  in  imitution  of  this 
by  the  girl  playing  on  a  maked,  dancing  at 
the  same  time  aud  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground — the  right  leg  is  stretched  oat  at  full 
length,  forming  a  perfect  angle  with  her 
body  ont  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  the  left 
leg  doubled  under  the  knee  is  stretched  out  in 
like  manner  on  tbe  opposite  side,  producing 
a  most  Hingnlar  appearance,  and  as  if  there 
were  no  joint  in  tli^  hips> 

Cain  Autflnin,  or  the  stick  dance,  is  form- 
fid  by  a  number  of  girls  of  the  same  age, 
size,  and  dress,  numbering  from  twelve 
to  twenty-fuur,  or  more,  each  having  two 
stickf;,  one  in  each  hand,  about  eigliteen 
incl  long,  well  turned,  and  painted 
with  ciniular  stripes  of  yellow,  green 
and  ceil.  Either  to  the  roof  orncrossa  piece  of 
witnd  raised  in  support  for  the  purpose,  a 
f«toiit  Rkciii  of  thread  iu  diSerent  coIourH  is 
suspended,  and  having  as  many  strands  a» 
thei'e  ai-e  girls,  the  free  ends  of  the  strands 
are  tied  to  the  end.s  of  tiie  painted  sticks 
each  hold;  the  dance  begins  with  the  usual 
song  aud  acc»nipanimeut  of  mnsio,  when 
eMcli  girl  striking  licr  sticks  dances  a  kind 
of  jig  nud  hops  from  plHcc  lo  placcexcliang- 
ing  places  with  each  other.  This  is  done 
with  such  order  and  regularity  that  the  sere- 
rnl  strands  are  plaited  wich  the  utmost  i-egu- 
larity  into  a  stouc  cord  or  tapo  of  many 
colours,  according  to  the  design.  At  a  sign 
from  the  conductor  the  same  in  undone,  with 
eqnal  order  and  regularity,  tlie  girls  dancing 
and  excliaiiging  places  with  carli  otlior  with- 
out a  Biugle  mistake  or  false  step,  citlier  in  _ 

the  platting  or  unplaiting  of  tlio  stmnds  of  |  distinguished  by  different  names.  In  that  of 
thread.  The  readiness,  grace,  and  ease  witli  '  Hnrntah,  eighteen  to  twenty  slips  of  bamboo, 
vhich  the  several  movements  are  effected  are  I  about  au  inch  and  a  half  broad  and  of  gradu- 
worthy  of  admiration.  At  some  places  on  i  ated  length,  are  strung  upon  a  double  string, 
fefirtdve  occasions,  daring  tbe  peregrinations  aud  saspeuded  in  a  catenary  over  the  month 
ofthebindoo  idol  around  tbe  town  iu  pro-  of  a  trough-like  sounding  box.  Tbe  roundish 
cession,  tliese  girls  perform  the  stick  dance  side  of  tbe  bamboo  is  uppermost,  aud  whilst 
on  a  platform,  which  is  carried  aud  precedes  the  extremities  of  tbe  slips  are  left  to  their 
the  idol.  More  fi-equently  these  and  other  origiual  thickness,  the  middle  part  of  each  is 
dances  are  performed  on  loot  iu  front  and  at  thinned  and  hollowed  out  below.  The  tuning 
some  distance  from  the  pi'ocesston,  which  |  is  accomplished  partly  by  the  regulating  of 
stands  still  at  a  certain  distance  to  allow  of  ,  this  thinning  of  the  middle  part  The  scale 
its  being  properly  carried  out  i  so  foroied  in  played  with  one  or  two  dram- 
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MUSICAL  INSTR0MENT3- 

Of  the  Burmese  musical  instruments,  tbe 
chief  in  size  and  power,  is  called  Patshaing, 
and  may  be  styled  a  Drum  Harmonieon. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  tub-like  frame, 
about  thirty  inches  high  and  four  feet  six 
inches  in  dianeter.  This  frame  is  formed 
of  separate  wooden  stavba  fanoifally  carved, 
and  fitting  by  tennon  into  a  hoop  whiCh  keeps 
them  in  place.  Bound  the  interior  of  the 
frame  are  suspended  vertically  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  drums,  or  tom-toms,  graduated  in 
tone,  and  iu  size  from  about  2|  inches  diame- 
ter up  to  ten.  In  tuning,  the  tone  of  each 
drum  is  modified  as  required,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  moist  clay  with  a  sweep  of  the 
thumb,  )u  the  centre  of  the  parchment.  The 
whole  system  then  forms  a  sort  of  harmoni- 
con,  on  which  the  performer,  squatted  iu 
the  middle,  plays  with  the  natural  plectra  of 
his  fingers  and  palms, — and  with  great  dex- 
terity and  musical  effect. 

Another  somewhat  similar  instrnment  has 
a  frame  about  fonr  feet  in  diameter,  uid  fonr- 
teen  inches  high.  The  player  sits  within 
the  inner  circle  and  istrikes  the  gongs  with 
small  drum-sticks.  This  instrument  is  one  of 
singnlar  sweetness  and  melody. 

The  harp  of  Burmah  is  held  across  the 
lap  when  played,  the  curved  horn  being 
to  the  left,  and  the  right  hand  passed  round 
and  over  the  strings  instead  of  being  kept 
upright  like  the  Welsh  harp.  Tasselled  cords 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  strings  aud  twist- 
ed  round  the  curved  head,  serve  for  tuning. 
This  is  done  by  pushing  them  up  or  down,  so 
that  tbe  curvature  of  the  head  increases  or 
diminishes  the  tension.  These  cords  are  at 
the  same  time  ornamental  appendages  to  tbe 
harp.  This  harp  is  a  pleasing  instrument  by 
itself,  but  it  is  usually  only  an  accompaniment 
to  uumelodious  chants  of  intolerable  pro- 
lixity. 

The  bamboo  Harmonieon  or  staccato  is 
a  musical  instrument  used  throughout 
Jliirniah  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
Java  tliey  have  a  uumber  of  such  instru- 
ments, made  iu  wood  aud  metal,  and  only 
Klijihtly  diO'ering  from  one  another,  tliougli 


MUSIC  ANUS 

stickn,  and  the  inHtrnnient  in  r>no  of  very 
nielluw  aiid  pleasing  tone.  Thoogh  ihe 
materials  are  of  nn.  value,  a  good  old  Har- 
ninnicon  is  prized  by  the  owner,  like  a  ^ond 
old  Cremona,  and  fae  can  rarely  be  induced 
to  part  wir.li  it. 

The  mnsical  instruments  of  Java  are  Ibe 
Bonang,  Krnmo  and  Giiitibaiig. — To'Vs  Iht- 
j'i8ili(in,vo\.  \.  p,  5:?9.  Natice  PubUc  Ojiinloit. 
Herklot.     Yule's  Mission. 

MUSECAIxFISII,  orDrnm.fish,  a  soa-fish 
near  flio  Pearl  river  near  Macao.  Every 
evening,  tliey  aasemble  around  a  chip  and 
continue  their  musical  hamming'  till  about 
mid-niglit.  Tiie  noise  rises  and  falls  or  sud- 
denly Cfjasos  at  times  as  they  quit  the  ship 
in  search  of  food. — Adams,  p.  63. 

MUSTCANI,  an  anuiant  people  of  upper 
Sindh,  whofe  cnpital  vas  Alor. 

MQSICaNUS,  a  chief  mentioned  in  the 
nccoant  of  the  Voyiige  of  Ntfarclma, 
Pottinger  finds  a  similarity  between  Musi- 
caiiua  and  Moo-St-hwiin,  the  namoa  of  two 
contiguous  districts  in  Sind,  and  usually  con- 
neuted  in  utterance.  They  lie  exactly  where 
we  are  told  the  Greeka  fnacd  that  chiefs 
territories.  From  the  territory  of  theSogdi 
or  SodrBB,  Alexnndcr  continued  his  voyage 
down  the  Indus  to  the  capital  of  a  king 
named  Musikanos,  according  to  Strabo, 
Diodorns,  and  Arrian  or  of  a  people  named 
Mnsicaoi,  according  to  Cartina.  These 
statcnienm  can  only  apply  to  the  rich 
and  powerful  kingdom  of  Upper  Sindh,  of 
which  Alor  is  known  to  have  been  tlie 
captf-al  for  many  ages.  There  is  however 
nothing  to  guide  n»  bnt  the  goneral  descrip- 
tion that  the  kingdom  of  Mu&ikanns  vr&n 
"  the  richest  and  most  populous  throughout 
nil  India,"  and  that  the  territory  of  Alor  was 
rich  and  fertile,  isknown  froTu  the  early  Arab 
geogrMphers,  who  are  nnanimons  in  its  praise. 
The  ruing  of  Alor  are  sitoHted  to  the 
south  of  a  gap  in  tlie  low  range  of  lime- 
stone-hiHn  wliicli  stretohea  from  Bukknr  or 
Bhakar  towards  the  south  for  about  20  miles, 
until  it  ia  lost  in  the  broad  belt  of  sand-hills 
which  boand  the  Ndra,  or  old  bed  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west.  Through  this  gap  a 
branch  of  the  Indus  onoe  flowed,  which  pro- 
tected the  city  on  the  north-wost.  To  the 
n07th-ea8t  it  was  covered  by  a  second  branch, 
of  the  river,  which  flowed  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles t-o  the  other,  at  a  distance  of  three  niilea, 
At  the  accession  of  mja  Dahir,  in  A.  D.  680, 
the  latter  was  probably  the  main  stream  of 
the  Indus  which  had  been  gradually  wnrfciug 
to  the  westward  from  its  original  bed  in  the 
old  Kara.  According  to  the  native  histories, 
the  final  change  was  hastened  by  the  excava- 
tiou  of  ft  channel  through  the  aortheru  end  of 
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the  range  of  hills  between  Bhakar  and  Bnri* 
The  correct  name  of  Alor  in  not  qnito  certain* 
The  common  pronanieation  at  present  is 
Aror,  but  General  Gnnnic^ham  thinka  it 
probable  that  the  original  name  wa»  Bora, 
and  that  the  initial  vowel  was  derived  from 
the  Arabic  prefix  Al,  ae  it  is  wricieo 
Alror  in  Biladftii,  Gdrisi,  and  other  Arab 
authors.  Tire  city  of  Mnsikanoa  was 
evidently  a  position  of  aomeconseqneim  as 
Arrian  relates  that  Alexander  "  ordered  Kra- 
terus  to  bnihl  a  oastle  in  the  oity,  and  hiuwelf 
tarried  there  to  see  it  finished.  Pott«w?*r, 
Travels  in  Belooehutan,  Asialie  Researehetf 
vol,  15  p.  14.  Cunningham  AneistU  O«ograpluf 
of  India,  pp.  350,  259.    See  E^ol. 

MOSlilA,  a  little  mammal  of  Japan,  T«ry 
like  a  racoon, 

MUSINA,  OF  mnsnee.  Bno,  Huro.  linnm 
ositatissimnm. 

MUSIRIS.    A  port  known  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  all  probability, 
Mangalore.    It  is  alluded  to  in  the  PeHpIm 
of  the  Erythrean   Sea  (supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Arrian)  to  whom  wears 
indebted  for  the  earliest  mention  of  tbe  pen- 
insula of  the  Dekhan,  and  we  are  informed 
of  Hippalus,  the  oommander   of  a  vessel 
in  the  Indian  trade,  having  the  hardihood 
to  strelch  out  to  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  tl»e 
Arabian  gulf  and  practically   test  the  more 
theoretical  observations  of  his  predeoe^rors  : 
this  experiment  was  successful,  and  he  found 
himself  carried   by  the  south-west  moosoou 
to  Musiris.   Tiiis  bold  adventure,  gained  for 
him  the  honour  of  having  hia  name  attachoi 
to  the  wind  by  which  he  waa  enabled  to  por* 
form  this  novel  voyage, — Xnd.  iu  ISih  Cen- 
tury. 

MUSJID,  Aa.  a  mosqne.  Musjid.aU'H»- 
ram,  the  sacred  or  inviolable  temple,  «.  irL, 
Kaaba.  The  IJngliHh  lett«r  j,  amongst  the 
people  of  Egypt  and  Tmkey,  has  the  hanl 
sound  of  g,  henoe  ma^jid  is  prououKHMMl 
musgid,  from  which  is  the  Mngliah  woiH 
mosqne. 
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Dndes, 
MoMchns, 
D'ed'es.  Rasi, 
Jabat. 
AlmiDcar, 
Kubarga,  Moscds, 
Mushka, 
Butts,  Oontla, 
Bans.  Tah.  Tal-  Almizele, 

Musk  is  a   secretion  iu  the  pr& 
follicles  of  the  .musk  deer,  the  U 
mosofaiferos,  and  is  sometimes  adal 
with  dried  bUiod  or  eate^bu..  If  ibe 
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Kado, 

Shie-Kiang 

Desmer, 

Muskae, 

Masc, 

BiBam, 

Kosturi,  Hhtd. 
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Chin. 

1>I'T. 

Fa. 
Gaa. 
Hjllat. 
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Poo. 
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'  MUSK.  MUSK-DEER. 

be  present,  Ajfiration  with  diKtiUed  wat-pr  :  fihillingfi.  Kdrisi.  tlie  Moorish  (^eogrnpher, 
will  often  torm  Hftolntion^  coagulated  bv  boat.  ;  wrih'uK  in  the  twelfth  centarj,  ennmerittes 


Tiie  latter  is  detected  by  iidilinir  a  unlation 
of  muriate  of  iruu  to  the  water  ia  wliich  tlie 
musk  wfiA  diffiifled:  a  deep  black  colour  is 
prodsoed  if  cataclm  h6  present.  Globalea 
of  lead  are  often  fraud uleatly  iiitroducetl 
into  Mio  HNCs  ;  tlie  best  te^r.  \r  the  Htrengi-h  of 
tlie  alfoliolic  Bolut.ion.  The  Musk  deer  is 
found  in  the  Hiintilayfl,  Siberia,  Tonqain, 
and  Cochiii-CliiitR.  A  sul>sijMiee  Hutilogons 
to  mask  (m  Hyraceum)  is  brouglit  tn 
liombiiy  by  nierchanta  front  ZanzibHc.  True 
musk  is  only  found  in  tlie  f'dliuleof  tlte  musk 
deer,  in  the  rutting  season  and  in  the  early 
winter.  Good  musk  is  in  irrpgnlar,  nnctiions, 
lijfhtidry.t^sddiali-blackiordark  purple  grains, 
concreted  in  a  sliglitly  oral  Iwg,  about 
inches  ia  diametar,  iiairy  on  itnu  t<ide  Hml 
noc  on  t:he  other;  they  weigh  from  200 
to  250  grains  a  piece,  'riiu  Hmall  dark  bags 
with  the  grayish  hairs   arrans-ed  evenly 


musk  as  one  of  the  productions  thmi  exported 
froniC&ylou;  but  this  must  have  been  the  civet 
ol"  the  glossy  genette,  the  civet  eat  of  Kuru- 
pt:!siis,  which  18  common  in  tlic  iiortherii  pi-o- 
('ince,  where  the  Tamil  people  uonlinB  it  in 
cuges  for  the  sake  of  its  mask,  which  they 
collect  from  the  wooden  bars  on  whicli  it  rubs 
itself.  The  murtk  bag  of  the  musk  deercon- 
sistsof  a  sac,  which  is  only  presfnt  in  tho 
iiiHle  ;  it  i«  placed  on  the  median  line  of  tho 
Hbdiimen,  ber-ween  the  tinvel  and  the  orifice  of 
the  [jrepuee  Hud  near  ihe  latter,  Tlie  sue  is  of 
a  rounded  oviil  form,  tlat  on  its  eoperioi-and, 
adherent  AorfHce,  but.  convex  and  covered  with 
bail-  on  its  inlerior  or  free  surface.  In  adults 
the  sac  is  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  aiul 
7  to  10  lines  in  depth.  TheeuTclope  of  the 
snc  Ciinsiittji  of  three  separate  membranes. 
These  small  bodies  are  glands  for  the 
secretion  of  the  musk.    Toward  tho  middle 


around  the  centre  are  the  best.  In  tlie  .  pf  fhe  eKternat  surfitce  of  the  sho  is  a  short 
living  aniniRl,  the  tnuKk  has  t.he  aimxititenoft  [  ouual,  which  passes  obliquely,  and  has  its  in> 
of  honey,  is  of  u  brownish-red culor.  and  ha.s  |  terual  opening  ranrkfd  by  a  number  of  cou< 
a  strong  odour.    When  dry,  the   mask    is  j  verging  hairs. — O'Sluiuyhnendy. 


ahuosr.  solid,  granular,  wnd  of  a  dark-brown 
color.  It  feels  nnutiioas  and  fattv,  hiis  a 
bii.ter  aromaiie  tHsr^i  and  its  smell  is 
powerful.    Kiich  sac  does  not  cntaiii  inore 

than  ;irO  graius  in  an  adult,  and  12S  iu  an'i  young  roebuck  six 
old  animal.  Two  kinds  of  innsk  are  known  :  of  the  skin  is  bla 
in  commerce,  the  Touqniu,  or  Ghiuese, 
which  is  the  best ;  and  die  Habardor,  or 
Kitssian.  The  musk  that  reaches  Britain 
ia  imported  from  China  in  cliosta  of  from  6(1 
to  lOU  ounces  each.  An  inferior  kind,  of  hdl 
produce  is  imported  from  Hengal;  There 
is  also  a  Siberian  or  Ku-Jsian  mask.  The 
China  musk  bags  are  alwMys  observed  to 
have  been  opened  and  sewn  up  sgain,  uud 
it  is  probable  that  adulteration  is  largely 
practised :  the  blood  of  the  aninial  is  often 
mixed  with  the  mask.  The  Simla  musk 
balls,  which  are  preseiit«d  as  complimentary 
nazara  by  hill  chiefs,  are  an  inferior 
kind,  and  do  not  eonimand  atiythittg  like 
the  price  of  the  gennine  Thibet  balls. 
About  lUO  mask  bags  are  imported 
from  Ghangthan  via  Ynrkaud  of  which 
abont  40  go  to  Yarkand :  the  rest  go  to 
Kashmir  and  Jammn,  and  are  taken  by 
Tarkandi  pilgrim's  to  Mecca  for  sale  in 
India  or  other  Asiatic  ooantries  t  they  are 

5 reduced  in  the  north-west  of  Rodokh  and 
fepal,  and  their  value,  at  Le,  7  to  15  Bs. ;  but 
all  supply  from  that  quarter  has  long  oeased. 
In  1857,  the  import  of  musk  into  England 
was  10,728  onnces.  The  pod  is  obtained 
from  the  male,  the  largest  are  the  sise  of 
about  a  pullet'a  egg  auU  worth  about  25 


MUSK-DKliR. 

Mo-whi'H  moRoliifBrui  I  Rodz,  Tib. 
Lt^  Im\)h  ur  Iat,      Tib.  ] 

The  musk-deer,  is  nboiit  the  size  of  a 
months  old.  The  color 
blaokitli  with  4  mixtoTv  of 
yellow  and  reddisli  brown.  Tlie  tail  has  a 
henrt-shaped  space  around  it,  naked  in  ttiu 
mile  and  al  ways  moistened  with  a  strong 
smelling  secretion,  tho  females,  during  the 
whole,  ot'  litV,  and  the  lUMlea  up  to  two  yeiirs 
of  age,  have  lUe  tail  covered  with  hair  on  it.s 
upper  part,  and  with  wool  on  its  under 
part:  the  animal  has  no  horns.  It  is  tiigid 
}ind  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  very  rapid  in  its 
coui-se;  it  has  n  leaping  motion,  soa>ethiiig 
like  that  of  the  hare;  it  leads  a  solit^iry 
life,  except  iti  autumn;  it  fewls  upon  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  roots  of  trees ;  it«  flesh  is 
good  to  eat.  The  m^e  animal  produces  the 
musk;  it  ifl  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  be- 
tween the  30°  and  60°  north  latitude.  It  in 
found  in  the  steppes  of  the  Altai  on  the 
Irtish  river,  extending  eastward  as  far  as 
the  river  Yeoesei  and  lake  Baikal. 

The  musk-deer  ia  rather  more  than  three' 
feet  long,  and  stands  nearly  two  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder ;  but  they  vary  oonsiderably  in 
size,  those  found  in  thick  shady  woods  being 
invariably  larger  than  those  ou  rocky  open 
ground.  The  head  is  small,  the  ears  long  and 
erect.  The  male  has  a  tusk  dependiog  from 
each  upper  jaw,  whioh,  in  a  full-grown  aui- 
mal  is  about  three  ioches  long,  the  thickness 


of  a  gQOse>qaill :  sharp 

Digilizedty 
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curving 


MUSK-DEER. 


MUSK-RATS*  TAILS. 


sTig-lifly  backwards.    The  general  colotir  is !  foreRt    On  tbo  lower  ranj^es. it  in  conip«n- 


a  dark  Rpcckled  brownifih  gray,  deepening 
*f»  nearly  black  on  the  hind  quarters,  where 
it  \n  od^ed  down  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
with  reddish  yellow.  The  throat,  belly,  «nd 
legn,  are  of  a  lijfhher  gray.  Legs  long  nnd 
slender ;  toes  long  and  pointed ;  the  hind 
heeln  are  long,  and  as  well  aa  the  toes  rest 


t.ively  a  rare  animal.  Eicelnsively  a  forvst 
animal,  it  inhabits  all  kiiidn  of  forest  indiii> 
criminafcely,  from  the  oaks  of  the  lower  hills 
to  the  8t-.nnf«d  hnshes  near  the  limits  of 
vegetation  the  preference  seema  to  be  given 
to  the  birch  forests,  where  the  nnderwood 
consists  chiefly  of  the  white  rhododendnm 


on  the  ffronnd.    The  fur  is   compoaed  of  andjaniper. 
thick  ppiriil  Iiaim,  iiof.  unlike  minintnre  por- 1     The  annnal  exports  of  maak  from  India 
cupine  qnillsj   they  are  very  brittle,  break-  ■  were  as  nnder  : 


iiig  with  a  slight  pnll,  and  so  thickly  set, 
that  numbers  may  bo  pullf^d  oat.  witbont 
altering  the  ontwiird  appearance  of  the  fnr. 
It  is  white  from  the  ronrs  to  nearly  the  tips, 
where  it  gradmilly  becomes  dark.  The  far 
is  mnch  longer  and  thicker  on  the  hind  parts 


1857-58         £  I,9561fi59-C0......  £  1.792 

laSS-SO         „  3,2:3f>,lMG'J-Gl         „  3,«7l 

Nearly  all  of  it  was  from  Bengal,  none  frorn 
Madras,  and  in  these  four  year.-t  only  to  the 
Talneof  £132  from  Bombay.    A  white  mo&k 


than  on  the  fore,   and  gives  the  animal  the  1         ^         ^  brought  from 

appearance  of  being  mndi  larger  in  the  hind  Banka,  of  the  size  of  a  kitten,    white  all 

over,  and  apparently  full  gnjwn. — Marklvud't 
Shmling  in  tlie  HimaiayoMf  p.  SS-^l 
0'Shaugiou!»$!f*»BeiigalDii'petuary ;  0'S/«ijA- 


qnarters,  than  the  shnnlder.  The  tail  which 
is  not  seen  nnle-^s  the  fur  is  parted,  is  an 
inch  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 


itrii^,      niltl  UJID       |il  1 1 VIV  ll^Dff      UL      Jt  —  ^  ^   it        —  -J 

thnmb;  in  fenuiles  and  yonng  animals  it  is  i OAi^ 
covered  with  hair;  but,  in  adult  males  is  j Aferfica,  p.  \h'6.  BmijW s.  Mai.  MM. 
quite  naked,  except  «  slight  tnft  at  the  end  ;  !  ^^""'w.  HiiA.Journ.  vi  p.  269.  CW.  Coi.  Ex. 
and  often  covered,  as  well  as  all  the  pHrt^:  i  TemienVs  Sketches  Nat.  Hi»L  Ctfyltw, 


P 

rear  it,  with  a  yellowish   waxy  sobstance. 
The  mnsk,  wliich  is  much  bcrter  known  than 
the  deer  irself,  is  only  found  in  «dnlt  male«  ; 
the  females  have  none,  neither  1ms  any  por- 
tion of  their  bodies  the  slightest  odonr  of 
musk.    The  dnng  of  the  males  Rmells  near- 
ly as  strong  as  mnsk,  but  singularly  enough 
ueitlier  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  nor 
bladder,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
is  there  any  poroeptihle  scent  of  musk.  The 
pod,  whioli  VA  placed  near  the  navel,  and 
between  the  fiesh  and  the  skin,  is  composed 
of  several  layers  of  thin  skiri,  in  which  the 
musk  is  confined,  and  has  mncli  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  craw  or  stomach  of  a  partridge, 
OP  other  small  gallinaceous  bird,  when  fall 
of  food.  There  is  an  orifice  outwards  throngh  ■ 
the  skin,  into  whiuh,  by*  a  slight  pressure, 
the  finger  will  pass,  but  it  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  body.   Ir.  is  probable  that 
mnsk  is  at  times  dischai^d  through  this 
orifice,  as  the  pod  is  often  found  not  half 
foil,  and  sometimes  even  nearly  void.  The 
ninsk  itself  is  ingrains,  from  the  size  of  a 
_flmall  ballet  to  a  small  shot,  of  irregular 
shape,   bat  generally  round  or  oblong, 
together  witJi  more  or  less  in  coarse  powder. 
'Wlen  fresh  it  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown 
colour ;  but  when  taken  out  of  the  pod  and 
kept%r  any  length  of  time,  becomes  nearly 
black.   In  autumn  and  winter  the  grains  are 
firm,  hard,  and  nearly  dry  ;   but  in  sununer 
they  become  damp  and  soft.  The  musk-deer 
may  be  found  upon  every  hill  of  an  eleva- 
tion above  B,000  feet,  which  is  clothed  with 


p.  32. 

MUSKA.  also  Mucken,  Guz.  H[\d.  Butter. 
MUSKAAT-NOTEN,  Dot.  Nutmegs. 
MUSA  KA  JHAR,  Hiso.—  ? 
MUSKATEN-NUSSli.  Ger.  Nutmegs. 
MUSK  CENTAURT.Centaureamoscliata. 
MUSKKI,  HiKD.  the  Kantalu,  or  fisanni 
of  Ohenab,  HamiLtonia  suaveolens,  JKoz6. 

MUSK  OKSO  or  Musk-hibittcus. 


Abelmoachns  moacbatn, 
Lit. 

Crttta  kflstDii,  Mjm.iu. 
Kapa  kanaiasa,  SiscH. 


Hubb-nl  mnBfc,  Ar. 
MaslC'hibiscoB,  Eso, 
„    plant.  „ 
I  mallow,  „ 

Kaia  kustari,  Guz.  Hi:<D. 

Tlio  seeds  of  the  Hibiscus  abelmoscho^ 
or  Abelmoschus  moschatus,  a  nativs  i>f  tba 
East  Indies  and  South  America. 

MUSK  RAT  of  India*  tpeaU*  of  Sorez. 
See  Sttrecidw. 

MUSK  RAT  of  Canada,  Ondatra  Ameri- 
cana  Tiedeniann  Castor  Zibetfaicus  Lin%. 
Fiber  Zithicos  Cwj.  Ondatra  T^oce/i.  the  Moa- 
quash  of  the  Cree  Indians,  Little  Sflaver. 
See  Ondatra. 

MUSK-RATS'  TAILS,  form  a  oob- 
siderable  article  of  import  into  ZndiaL,  being 
regarded  some  races  aa  apbrodisiaa. 
Tfa^m  tails  are  covered  with  a  thin  sleek 
coat  of  short  hairs,  have  a  pleafdng  odour  U 
musk  and  are  greatly  priaw  ia  Koasia  and 
the  Matdive  Islands.  The  Musquash  ia  easi- 
ly tamed,  soon  becomes  attached  and  ii 
cleanly  and  playful.  There  are  three  vati^ 
ties,  the  black,  the  pied  aad  liie  whit* 
Eng.  Cyc.f  p,  419. 
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MUSLIN. 


MUSUN. 


MUSK-ROQT,  the  root  of  a  plant  known  j  jewellera  hUII  excel  in  gold  and  silver  filifvree^, 
lW  by  the  name  of  Sambnl,appRrf>nl;]ybe-  |  At  the  Madrns  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Cndi-!, 


loiigrinpr  to  tJie  nataral  orderUmbellifenB,and 
broaght  to  England  fi-nm  Rnssia  and  Persia. 
The  root  exhales  a  powerfnl  smell  of  musk, 
and  has  been  nsed  in  medicine  ns  a  Riibsti- 
tate  for  that.  Kubflance-  Itn  tissues  are  full 
ofRtarch.    Enq.  Gyc.    See  Snnbul. 

MUSK  SEED,    Seed   of  Abelmoschas 
mosohatuH. 
MUSKUS,  DuT.  Musk. 
HUSLI,al8o  written Mooslie,  Hind,  a  gum 
supposed  to  be  obtained  from  several  plants. 
Masli-safed  and  Mnsli-semul  are  from  tlm 
Bombax  heptaphjllnm  and  Masli-stah  also 
called  Mnsli-dakhani  or  Black   HasH,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Fareira,  in  hia  noten  on 
t^e  Matwia  Medica  of  Siud,  in  tho  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Stochs,  ns  from  the  Ihlur- 
f^nnia  scapiflora  of  Roylc  andof  theCurcnlipo 
orchioides  Rozh.  according  to  Ainslie,  Mat. 
Iiid.  ii.  p.  242  and  is  deficribed    as  dried 
etices  of  a  blackish  root  of  about  half  :in 
iiich  thick.    There  were  three  sorts  of  Mno- 
filie  root  represented  in  the  Paiijab  Kx:hibi- 
tion.    Mnsli  sembal   from  Bumbitx  hepta- 
phyllnm,  Musli  safaid  which  is  apparently 
an  immatnre  specimen  of  satawar  (AftparH- 
^tu   adscendens)  aod  musli  siyab.  Mnsli 
sembal  is  a  light  woody  fibrous  root  of  a 
brownish  color  with  thin  epidermis,  easily 
detached,  and  a  very  fibrona  thick  tuber. 
It  acta  as  a  stimnlaut  and  tonic,  and  some 
considerit  in  large  doses  emetic.    It  is  B>iid 
to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  renin.  PovteWs 
Hand  Book,  vol.  1.  p.  333. — O'ShaugJuieaay. 
MUSLm. 


Neteldoek,             Dur.  UoDBsolina,  It. 

Mousaeline,               Fk.  Malmal  Halav  . 

MafiseliD,         QlK.  Guz.  Sana  Sells,  ToL. 

Nesseltacb,         „  Kissea,  Bus. 

MalcnaJ ;  Saila,       Hind.  Muselina,  Sp 

A  fine  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manu- 
factured in  India,  in  Europe  and  America, 
^^bere  are  a  great  vai-iety  of  kinds  and 
qtialities,  as,  book-mosUn,  cambric-muslin, 
mnll-muslin,  &e.  Fonnerly  all  muslins 
were  node  in  British  India,  and  Dacca  in 
Sengal  and  Amee  in  Chingleput  were  cele- 
brated ;  Dacca,  especially,  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  "its  webs  of  woven  wind." 
The  Dacca  muslin  manufacture  once  em- 
ployed thousands  of  hands,  bnt  towards  tho 
middle  of  the  19th  Century  it  was  quite  at  an 
end,  Ro  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
tbe  specimens  of  the  fabrics  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  were  procured. 
Tlie  kind  of  cotton  (which  is  very  short 
in  the  staple)  employed,  was  hardly  grown, 
n.nd  scarcely  a  loom  then  existed  which  was 
G.t  for  the  the  finest  fabrics.    Tho  Dacca 
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brio  muslin  bleached  and  the  Isree  masHd. 
exhibited  by  Vecrabomma  Ki-istnama  Chefcty;. 
were  of  a  very  superior  quality  and  the  Jury' 
ctiiisidered  the  mantifHCtuier  entitled  to  ^" 
reward  of  a  '2nd  class  mediil.    The  most' 
celebrated  of  Indian  muslins  w»s  that  of* 
Dacca,  made   from    cotton  grown  in  th*^ 
vicinity,  tlie  thread    from  which  does  no^ ' 
swell.  Chicacole,aiidUpada,  a  few  miles  north"' 
of  CocanadH,  formerly  produced  lino  muslins 
and,   in  1862,  a  strong  musltii,  generally 
checked,  is  procarahlc  at  Oiicacolo,  at  3  to 
G  rupee."*  per  piece  of  8  yHids,  or  made  to 
order  of  very  good  quality  at  11  rapees  the 
pieue,    The  famous  Arneo  muslins,  of  which 
Book  muslins  are  nn  imitation  are  prepared 
at  Arnee  in  the  Chingleput  distiict :  tfaer, 
nel]  according  to  quality.    At'tJie  1851  and 
1802  Exhibitions,  Dacca  mnslina  stood  suo- 
cessfiil  in  comparison  with  those  of  Eiirojw, 
and  in   the  Indnstrial  nmseiiin  at  LfinHon  is 
a  piece  20  yards  X  1  yard,  weighing  c»nly  7"^ 
o7.    At  that  of  1862,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Dacca  mtinnf;ictiii'e  was  superior  to  any 
shown  in  1851,  the  best  siwcinien  on  that 
occasion  proving  to  be  of  No.  357s  yarn  and 
that  of  1862  380«.  As  then,  however,  some 
machine  made  muslin  in  the  Exhibition  was 
superior  in  point  of  fineness,  according  to 
the  mode  of  computation  adopted ;  tiiere 
were  exhibited  also, 


Charlmna  muslin. 
JuDglekhassa. 
Striped  tuaslin,  or  Doo- 
reah. 

Spotted  mnsliD,  or  Boo- 
tee. 

Allabnily  mnsUn. 
Bed  spotttid  moBlin,  or 

Boote. 
Jamdanee 


Ab-rowan 
8ircar>i-AIi 

Mnlmnl  Kiiaa 
N  aj'UFook 
Figared  miialin. 
CtiDuderkoora  Mnlmal, 
Kumool  mnsliD,  Istqaa- 
lity, 

Maderpak  mnslio,  from 
North  A  root. 


The  thread  used  in  weaving  mnsHn  of 
the  finest  kind  is  spun  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  cotton,  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of 
'  Pu  Parthi.'  The  weavers  state  that  they 
purchase  this  thread  ready  spnu  from  a 
colony  of  pariahs,  who  have  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  hare  the  speciality^ 
of  its  preparation.  It  is  not  stated  wherein 
this  peculiarity  of  mannfactui-e  chiefly  con- 
sists, as  all  that  the  local  report  says  on  this 
head  is,  that  after  the  cutton  is  carefully 
cleaned  and  picked  it  is  laid  by  in  cloth 
bundles  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  is 
rolled  in  plantain  bark  and  then  wound  off. 
The  weavers  of  the  Philippines  succeed  in 
reducing  the  harsh  filaments  of  tlie  Abaca 
palm-tree,  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness, 
that  they  afterwards  convert  them  into 
textures  oqnal  to  tho  best  |paia^i^^^eng)il. 


MUSEITO- 


M0SK1TO. 


mannrantnre  of  the  excec><l!nglt  fine  I  sie&jte  under  a  mosqaito  cnrtatn  the  insecU 


Diicca  munlins  is  bIowIj  flying  cat.  There 
ia  now  no  demand  for  tbose  ot'  the  finest 
quality — the  ab-rowan  or  running- waf<;r  ami 
shubnam  or  nipht-dew.  The  Native  nobility 
of  India  do  not  paf.ronize  the  finest  soi-t, 
and  there  is  no  roarkeb  for  them  else- 
where. Ill  1862,  there  was  only  a  single 
family  of  weavers  in  Dacca  who  can 
inaDufaCture  the  very  finest  quality ;  and 
it  takes  tliem  six  month:4  to  make  up 
one  piece,  bat  even  for  this  piece  they 
fret  no  orders.  Besides,  the  particiilar  kind 
of  cotton,  kapas,  ^apposed  to  be  6neT  than 
the  finest  neir  Orleans  staple,  from  which 
alone  the  tlirend  was  spun,  is  now  never 
grown.  Tlie  principal  varieties  of  plain 
muslins  mannfactured  at  Dacc»,  are  Mnlmui 
Khas,  Abi-awan,  Sliab-nam,  Khasa,  Jlnina 
Circar  Ali,  Tan-zeb,  AlaboUee,  Kynsook, 
BuJdan  Elias,  Tarandam,  Sarbiitee  and 
Kurbaud — names  which  denote  fineness, 
Ireauty  or  transparency  of  texture,  or  tlieuacs 
t-o  whicli  they  are  put.  Hooker  Him.  Jottr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  254.  Rhode,  MSS.  M.  E.  J.  B. 
Wfdion'g  state  p.  55-6.  Gat  Exit.  1862. 

MUSLI.  Hind.  A  term  by  which  the 
roots  of  several  plants  are  designoted,  Mu^di 
Snfed  AspaiagQS  flUoiiins,  Musli  Siyah. 
Aneilejna  tubcrosa.  See  Moosli. 
MUSMUSA,— Bryonia  scnbra. 
MUSNITD,  Arab.  Hind.  The  throne  of  a 
maliomedan  prince  of  India. 

MUSOOB^  Bbno.  Hairy  tara,Ervnm  hirsn- 
tnm. 

MlTSQUlRH.  A  species  of  Ondatra  the 
musk-rat,  a  dimunitive  speoies  of  beaver, 
the  skin  is  largely  used  as  a  hatting  fur. 
Its  tail  is  sold  in  Knssia  and  India  for  its 
odour  of  mnsk. — Wateraton. 

MUSKITO. 
Uabhr,  Hind.  |  iSosi,  Tam, 

Namuk)  >gasi    Mal<ly.    Duma,  ,  isL. 
Agih,                    „  I 

Some  writers  have  supposed  the  musquitos 
tp  be  the  flies  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  sent  as 
plagues,  but  Bruce  thought  this  Egyptian 
plague  might  be  the  Bimb  of  Abyssinia,  and 
i.his  is  probably  correct,  Four  species  are 
known,  Gulex  Isniger,  C-  fuscanus,  C.  cir- 
camvolens  and  C.  re^us  a  few  sprigs  of 
wormwood  placed  about  the  pillow,  will 
generally  protect  the  sleeper  from  their  at- 
tacks or  rub  the  worm-wood  gently  over 
tlie  forehead  and  wrists,  the  last  thing  at 
night*  aud  neither  musqnitoes  or  other 
noxious  insect.8  will  give  annoyance.  These 
insects  chiefly  abound  near  stagnant 
wal-cr  and  near  the  gi-eat  rivers.  Along 
the  banks  of  tho  Irawodi,  every  Bitrman 
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are  so  numerous.  Their  passage  from  a 
river  or  tank  is  inticrcepted  by  trees  and  at 
Kimmendyne  myriads  hang  about  the  treoa. 
Captain  Elphinstone  Ei-sfcine  also  mentions 
ihafc  whenever  the  mosquitoes  were  nncom- 
raonly  nuniei'ous  in  Bewa  (which  was  five 
miles  from  Niuque),  he  alwaya  Used  to  be  told 
that  the  boys  had  been  disrnrhing  the  akau 
ni  namu.  This  tree  Was  Completely  coveivd 
with  mosqnitoes,  and  so  thick  weve  they, 
that  one  could  easily  have  taken  a  capful 
from  any  branch  at  otie  scoop.  Viverj  part 
.of  the  tree*  from  the  very  top  to  the  root, 
and  in  tlie  same  manner  the  brancjhea,  np> 
peared  to  hp  one  solidtrunk  composed  of  mos- 
quitoej*.  He  whs  told  by  Thabonau  that  it 
liad  been  so  thfit  since  he  was  a  boy;  thti 
it  was  the  property  nf  the  Irce  to  attract  the 
mof^quitoes,  and  that,  if  never  disturbed, 
the  citantry  worild  be  entirely  free  (rom 
these  tronblesonie  insects.  In  India  thcv 
are  smoked  nut  of  a  room  "by  burninj^  chips 
ofwDoil.  Various  substances  are  emploved 
by  the  Chinese  to  drive  them  away.  Our 
boatmen,  says  Fortune,  who  heard  him  talk- 
ing about  the  mosquito,  asked  Sing-Hoo 
why  he  did  not  buy  some  mnsqnito  tobacco, 
which  they  said  might  be  had  in  the  village, 
and  which  would  driver,  all  tho  mnsqnitoea 
out  of  the  boat.  Immediately,  he  says,  I  des- 
patched hrm  to  procure  some  of  this 
invaluable  substance.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned  with  four  long  sticks  in  his 
hand,  not  unlike  the  pastilles  commonly 
used  for  burning  incense  in  tlie  templus,  only 
somewlmt  longer  and  coarser  in  appearance. 
They  cost  only  two  cash  each — made  with  the 
sawings  of  resinous  woods — procured,  hesap- 
poses,  from  juniper-trees— 'and  mixed  with 
some  combustible  matter  to  make  it  bum. 
A  piece  of  split  bamboo,  three  orfour  feet  in 
length,  is  then  covered  all  over  with  Ih'S 
snbtitance.  When  finished  it  is  as  thick  as 
a  rattan  or  a  stuall  cane.  The  apper  end  of 
the  bamboo  has  a  slit  in  it  for  hooking  on 
to  any  nail  iu  the  wall,  or  to  the  roof  of  a 
boat.  When  once  lighted,  it  goes  on  bnming 
upwards  until  within  six  inches  of  the  faook, 
beyond  wliich  there  is  no  combustible  matter, 
and  it  then  dies  out.  A  somewhat  fragrant 
smell  is  given  out  during  combustion,  which 
at  a  distance,  is  not  disagreeable.  Sometimes 
the  sawdust  is  put  up  in  coils  of  paper,  aud 
is  then  burned  on  the  floors  of  the  houses. 
Various  species  of  wormwood  are  likewisa 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  stems 
and  leaves  of  these  plants  are  twisted  and 
dried,  aud  probably  dipped  in  some  prefia- 
ratiou  to  make  them  burn.    The  masqoico 
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MIISRINU. 
bos  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  these  snbstancen 
aud  wherever  they  are  bariiiiig,  tliere  the 
little  tornieittors  will  uob  come.    X  procured. 


MUSSELS. 

MUS  RUFESCENS,  Gmy;  (M.  Oaves- 
cens,  ElUui);  and  Mus  nemoralis,  bhjth,  are 
two  species  of  (he  tree-rat  iu  Ceylon. — 'I'en- 


lie  adds,  tlie  bttcks  iu  question*  aud  burnt '  nenPa  Sketches  of  tlie  Natural  History  oj'  Cey- 
tliem  daily,  after  this ;  and  although  tbe  j  loit,  p.  4fl.    See  2t[aridffi ;  Man. 
insects  ware  ofbeti  swarmiug  wheii  I  entered      MUSS.    UiND.  of  Kanawar,  Deamodiani 


the  boat  or  au  luu,   tim  inoinent  their 

"tobacco"  was  lighted  they  quickly  disap- 


argenteam. 

MUSS^^NDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 


peai'od,  and  left  mo  to  sic  at  my  ease,  or  to  \  natural  order  Cinchouaceaa,  section  Gardi- 


enjoy  a  refrealiiiig  sleep,  A  pei-sou  inform 
ed  bim  that  they  used  the  Hawiags  of  juni< 
per  or  piuo  trees  (pih  heaiig  fan,  or  sang 
gboo),  ariemisia-leaves  rciiuijod  to  powder 
(iiai-hrti)  tobacco- leaves  (can  fun),  a  small 
portion  of  ai'seuic  (po-£a),  aud  a  miuenil 
called  uu-wang. .  To  thirty  ponnds  of  tlie 
piue  or  juniper  sawiiigf,  about  twenty 
of    artemisia,    live    of  tobacco,    and  a 


iicffi.  il.  uiacrophylla,  Wall,  is  a  plant  of  Ne. 
pai  with  deep  omnge  flowers.  This  seems 
to  be  the  plant  wliich  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maaon 
notices  under  the  name  of  Mussffinda  walli- 
cliii,  a  E}>ecies  with  corymbs  of  orange- 
colored  fiowers,  aud  a  single  sepul  ex- 
panded into  a  large  white  leaf,  an  interest- 
ing shrub  to  the  eye  of  the  curious ;  it  is 
abundant  in  Tenasserim  foi*ests.  Iu  Calcutta 


smalt  quantity  of  arsenic'  wore    added.  |  an  allied  cpecif  sis  cnltivated  iu  the  gardens. 


Vrom   subsequent  inqairiex,   ho  ascertain 
ed   the  compositiou   to  be  piue  and  juni- 
per aawinga,  wormwood   leaves,   and  to- 
bacco-leaven, reduced  to  powder,  a  small  p<ir- 
tiou  of  uuwang  and  arsenic.    Each  article 
was  well  beiiten  up  with  water,  then  the 
whole  mixed  together,  aud  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  pa»te  rolled  on  a  Klip  of  bamboo.  Ou 
exposure   to  the  air  the  substance  dried 
quickly,  and  wa^  tlieu  put  away  for  sale. 
Wheu  finished  the  sticks  are  somewhat  like 
the  common  joss-sticka  of  the  country,  or 
about  (be  tliickuess  and  length  of  a  liglit 
walking  cane.    Anotlier  substance,  much 
cheaper  than  the  laat,  ia  found  iu  every 
towuand  village  in  the  ceutrui  and  eaaturn 
provinces  of  the  enipire,  but  no  doubt  it 
ia  iu  use  over  the  greater  part  of  Ghiua. 
Ijong,  narrow  bags  of  paper — say  half  au 
inch  in    diameter  and    two    feet  long — 
are  filled   with    the   following  subbtauces, 
name!}',  the  swwinga  of  piue  or  juniper  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  nuwang  and  arsenic. 
'X'ho  proportions  are  thirty  pounds  of  aaw^  ■ 
ings,  two  ounces  of  nuwang,  aud  one  ounce 
of  arsenic.    This  mixture  is  not  made  up  in 
tlie  form  of  a  pastti  like  tlie  latter  but  simply 
welt  mixed,  and  tlien  ran  into  the  bags  in  a 
dry  state.    Each  bag  being  tilled  is  closed  at 
the  mouth,  and  tbeu  coiled  up  like  a  rope 
and  fastened  in  this  position  with  a  bit  of 
thread.  Many  httndreds  of  these  coils  neatly 
doue  up  aud  placed  one  above  another,  may 
lie  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  shops  daring  the 
iiot  setison,  when  niusquitoa  are  numerous. — 
JOavies'  Ohinese;  Algiers  i»  1807,  p.  15.  Capt. 
llpkinatone  Erskine,  Islands  of  the  Western 
*tt(5ific,  p.  469.  Fortune's  Toa  Districis,p.  180  ; 


MiisoH ;  Voigt. 
MUSSJSNUA  BELTLLA.  RJieede.  Ham. 
and  M.  flaneacens,  Roxb.  Ham.  are  syus.  of 
M.  frondosa.  Linn. 

MUSS^NDA  CORYMBUS,  Roxb.  A 
small  tree  of  Silhet,  Malabar  aud  Ceylon, 
with  middle  sized  bright  orauge  flowers.  Its 
white  floral  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten. — 
Roxb.  i.  656,    Voigl,  p.  377. 

MUSS.^NDA  FRONDOSA.  Linn. 


Sarwad,  BhooteaBee,Bou. 
Sauchout,  „ 
Bebiiia,  HiUD. 


Belila,  ' 
Vella-ellay, 


Taji. 


Grows  in  most  parts  ofBritifih  India,  Nepal 
and  Ceylou.  It  haa  gold  colored  flowers ;  it  ia 
couspicuoQB  with  its  white  leaf,  contrasting 
with  ibt  deep  golden  colored  flower.  Thera 
are  many  varieties  of  it.  Its  root  and  tha 
juice  of  its  leaves  aud  fruit  are  nsed  iu  medi- 
cine. 

MUSALA,  HiNT).  Seasoning  for   food ; 

garm  muwala  warm  seasonings  or  spices; 
thanda  musala  or  cold  seftsoningH  is  a  term 
applied  ro  the  less  pungent  substances. 

MllSSALI,  Sass.  Curculigo  orchioidea. — 
GLErtn. 

MUSSAMBRUir,  Tel.  Aloes. 
MUSSAT,  also  written  Mussad  and  Mun- 
sad,  Maleal.  An  inferior  tribe  of  brahinaus, 
in  Ittalabar,  said  to  be  descended  from  those 
for  whom  Parasui-aman  recovered  the  pro- 
vince from  the  sen. — Wilsoii. 

MUSSAY  PAYATTI,  Tam.  Tetranthera 
tomeniosa- 

MCSSKE,  Can.    One  of  the  Lanraceie, 
grows  iu  Mysore,  where  it  is  in  general  de- 
;  niand.— Capi.  Puckle  in  Mad.    Cat.  Ex.  of 


Jtesideiice  ammujthe  Chinese]}.  111. 
[osquito. 

3iUSaiNU,  Hind.  Fragaria  vesca. 
[trawherrj. 


See  i  18*52. 

I     MUSSELIN,  Gek.  Muslin. 
See  '     MUSSELS,  Molluscous  animals,  or  shell 
j  fish,  which  may  be  thus  shpwu :  . 
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MU.SSOvntlK. 

Fawit.t  MrTir.in*,  Wipsti  s. 

GlK.  Jfytilas.    Sea-tnnBsel,  rac.  SO  gp.  jossil  80  Fp. 
f  ilyaXioa^  fosril,  6  sp. 

Vodiola.    Hor8e<niiifiBe1,  r«r.  50, /oh,180  sp. 

Sdb-Gbit.    liithodottins.  rec.  12  ep.  fottH,  16 
Crenella,  m.  and  fonsU. 
Mbdiolarca,  T«e. 
P  Mytiilimaria,  r«r. 
^^tKlioIopais  (mytilnMpK),  fnmtil, 
POrt'honotua  (plinlndU), /<fsml. 

BreissenK   S^ym  Mytilotnya.   ConKPrin.  Tfoho- 
gonia,  ftiiiiil.  10  Bp. 

MnsselR  are  nangflit  in  smfllt  cylindrical 
l^ket.  traps,  attaclied  tn  a  --iiigle  rope,  hih\ 
floaled  -with  tlie  tid«^  neni-  the  bufrntn. 

MUSSOI,  a  TTiedicinHl  hnrk  of  ilie  Arclii- 
pelngn,  litrfjely  an  article  of  trade. 

MUSSOOK.,  Hind,  the  ptilse  Srvnm  Tens. 

MUSSOKIE,  Hind.  Coviaria  NepaleiiRis^ 
Wall. 

MUSSOORIE  or  Mwnri,  a  SRiwifannm 
or  hill  station,  in  the  Himninyn,  whicli.  ad- 
j.oinr>  Landoar  on  the  went  and  cnnsistjt  of 
A  seriea  of  ridges  abont  5- mileR  in  extent 
rnnnin^  off  almnftt  eafit  and  west  with  fre- 
quent peaks,  amd  with  apnr:*  or  shoniders 
iMoing'  irregularly  down  to  the  Tallf^  of 
Deyrah  Dhoon  on  the  miith,  and  t-o  ihe 
river  Uglar  or  Ug^aiwar  on  the  north-, 
with  deep  wooded  gorges  between.  Banoy, 
a  bill  to  tlie  west  of  the  pettleraent  liaa 
been  ascertained  to  be  7,.'46  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  Rea  and  to  be  in  30*  28'  29," 
W.  lafe.  and  78''  32'  3"  E.  innfr.  The  river  Jnni- 
na  flows  aronnd  the  northern  faise  of  Hanog 
and  Badraj  bonnds  the  nettlement  of  Mns- 
fioorrie  on  the  west^  Mnssoorie  whs  tirst 
resorted  to  as  a  sanatarinm  in  iS^'S'.  It 
is  bnilt  npon  heighto*  varying  from  6,400 
to  7,200  feeb,  the  majority  of  ^nses  1)eing 
Bloated  at  probably  tlie  mean  election 
of  6,S00  feet.  There  is  no  table  land 
of  any  extent  and  almoHt  every  builds 
ivg  stands  on  a  site,  wlnoh  it.  wan  necesanry 
to  level  either  on  a  peak  or  iidge;  on  the 
Boathern  slope  of  the  mountains.  There  are 
few  houses  on  the  northern  face.  The  bniid- 
ings  are  genenilty  a  considKraWe  distance 
ftpart,bnt  they  are  closer  together  towards  the 


MUSSULMAX. 

tion  of  Sahnmnpore  ia  also  t.o  be  distingui:*!). 
ed  with  a  pr'asf,  bounding  the  horizon  ovpr 
the  S.'iwalik  ranffe  of  hills  which  shnts  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Dlioon  to  the  sonth.  Cotp- 
parisons  have  been  made  between  Simla  mtj 
Massoorie  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
on  act'OHtit  of  tlie  nakedness  of  tlie  hills,  nr 
at  least  the  want,  of  forest  treAs,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  of  the  deodar  which  gives  snrh  % 
peculiar  cliaract«r  t.o  the  srenery,  at  the  fintt 
inenttoneil  'ststion.    In  Jannfiry  and  Fehm- 
ary  the  weather  hi  wintrj  alwaya  with  froj^ 
more  or  less  intense,  and  occasional  fhlls  of 
snow.    In  the  course  of  March  the  frost  en- 
tirely dwapjiesrs,  and  many  trees  pnt  forth 
their  new   leafes.    Showers   of  r«in.  and 
sometimes  of  haiJ  with  thmider  at-oruLs  are 
experienced  in  this  nrontband  in  April,,  afrer 
wliich  till  tiie  se'"ting  in  of  the  rains  in  the 
middir  of  Jnne  thei-e  is  generally  settled 
snrnmer  weather.     The  rains  are  conftider- 
aWy  heavier  thjin  attheneighboartngstaiiDna 
of  the  plains.    Tbey  ot-ase  on  or  liefore  the 
IRtli  of  Septentber  and  are  succeeded  by  m 
heanttfnl  agreMible  aeason,  which  lmrt»  ult 
Christmas,  and  sonietinies  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  Jannary.    In  this  period  of  the  year 
scai'cely  a  closed  door  is  to  be  seen  and'  the 
temperatnre     grad  n  a  My   sin  If  9    from   6  i  * 
in    the   aliade,  in   the   beginning    of  Oft- 
t-ober  into      that   of    siiarp    winter,  liie 
frost    hecomiTig   stmng-   in   the  ennrse  of 
November.    Tiie  temperature  nf  a  spring 
on  the  north  fwce  of  ilosRoorie  ift  nearly 
541"  which  may  be  a.ssained  to  be  tlio  mean 
temperature   of  the   place  and  the  mean 
extreme  d«ily  range  (as  determined  by  a 
themn)meter  in  an  open  norrh  verandah  in 
Maruh'  183H),  the  moat  vsniaWe  month  oT 
the  year,  waa  less  than  6^".    Mnminorie  ia 
found  to  be  '20*  to  '25*  degrem  eooler  than 
the  neiffhbonring  atarinna. 

MCJSSOOR.FtntPOO.TAHi  Ervtim  Irn«. 
MUSSlTOK,  (ir  mnshak  H-lNir.  infiar*^ 
skins,  generally  of  btillocks  and  guafas,  uswi 
for  can-yingr  water. 

MUSftUfj-MAX,  Ar.  properly  mosalrain, 
a  person  of  tlie  mahoiin-djin  religion^  u  is 


east  and  in  the  centre  than  rewards  the  west^  '  tKw  plar«rfnrm  of  the  Arabic  moRlim.  A 


which  is  the  rtirectinn  in  which  tho  settle- 
ment is  extending.  Tiie  view  of  the  snowy 
mountains  to  the  norths  (which  on  a  cli'ar 
day  appears  to  be  within  a,  few  hours  jonr- 
»ey)  and  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Dhoon,  spread  out  like  a  paint«d  map  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  sontli,  han  been  Great- 
ly admired.  The  river  Ganyrea  and  Jnmna 
are  visible  from  many  parts  of  Mnssnorie  not 
only  as  they  foam  over  their  rocky  beds  iti 
tbeir  impetnous  race  throngh  the  valley  bnt 
Btretching  far  away  in'^o  the  plains.  The  sts- 


woman  is  called  miisnlmani  and  the  cr^ed 
iRlfwii.  There  are,  in  British  India,  atxiut 
seventeen  millions  of  thw  faith,  princi- 
pally of  Ara*>,  Pi^rsianand  Afoghul  descent, 
with  many  converts  however,.  particnlarlT  in 
lowereasiemBenpal.  They  are  of  twoi»A>t^ 
snntii  and  shiah.  Arabia, Peraii^  Asiatic  Tbi^ 
key,  Central  Ask,  %ypt  and  AfghanistaiL 
arelat^ymahomedanor  mnssnlman.  In  Ko- 
ropean  Tnrkey  the  maboioedans  form  »boat 
a  sixth  part  of  the  popalation.  The  Afghaaa 
are  moaaulmans  of  the  BDnni  sect  mith  tiw 
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WTJSTAJAR. 

exception  of  the  tribe  uf  Beritchee,  who  be- 
Inuft  to  that  of  ihe  abmh.    The  PuraiTau  aud 
£timak,  wbu  are  subject  to  the  Afghan^:, 
equally  profesH  the  faitii  of  Inlaru  but  besides 
Abe  two  Beets  juttt  mentioued  some  of  them 
are  of  a  third  ealled  Ali-Illahee.  The  mussal- 
4uati  or  itiahoineilau  Aeots  are  very  numerous 
•one  of  them  itt  the  Wahabi.    Derayuh  t.he 
Wuhabi  eapital,  iu  situuted  on   thu  Wadi 
Belli  Hanifuh,  oae  of  the  detile^  by  wbicli 
itloiie  the  Nejid-el- Arid  ean  be  eatered.  The 
WuhHbi   chIU    hiiMUHlt'  a    Muwaiiliid,  or 
Diiitarian,  in  oppositiou  to  ilushrik — Poly- 
theist — any  other  sect  but  his  own,  and  at 
Hecoah  follows  oat  his  two  priucipal  tenets, 
public  prayer  for  men   dallv.    'I'he  founder 
■uf  this  religion  was  Abdul  Wahab  a  native 
of  Aijaeiie.  a  town  in  the  district  of  El 
Xrud.    This  mau,  in  bis  youth,  Hrst  studied 
at  home  those  scienceb  which  are  chiefly 
cuhivarnd  iti  Ai-abia,  he  afterwards  Hpent 
fiome  time  at  Btit^rH,  aud  made  several  Joui-- 
tieys  to  B'gdad,  and  throuf^h  Perai'i.  Al'ter 
bis  return  to  hid  native  place,  lie  began  to 
propagate  bis  opinioits  among  hi:!  uouutry- 
meo,  aud  succeeded  in  converting  several 
iudepeiident  SItaikhs,  who^e  Mutjeuts  oou- 
sequeutly  became  followers  of  this  leader. 
— iPertier'it  Uiet.  of  Ote  Afyluim,  p.  291.  Jahait- 
NumOt  p.         Welleted'sTiaoelti,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
Bartoti'a  pilgrimage  to  ileccah,  vol.  iii.  p.  :i72. 
Niebuhr'n  TraveU,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

MUSSUMBRA,  SikOU.  Ambergris. 

1IUSUMBRX7M.  Tkl.  Aloes. 

MUSSING,  a  river  at  Cherrapunji. 

MUST,  Hind.  Mudds,  SiNcn.  a  period  of 
temporary  fury  to  which  elephants  aiie  sub- 
ject in  the  rnttiiig  seaaon,  and  dariii|;  which 
It  is  not  safe  even  for  che  mahout  or  driver 
to  spproHch  them. 

MUSTA,  HiKD.  A  kind  of  yellow  color  in 
silk. 

5IUSTA,  Sans.  Cypprns  juncifolius. 

MUSTAFA.    See  Kata-chi  or Ka,ra-t<:hi. 

MUS-TAGH,  a  name  of  the  Konen  Luu 
moiintiUD  chain.  Aksu,  a  t^ity  of  ChineiiC 
Tartary,  lies  to  the  south  of  tlit*  y^lacier  p:i8>', 
over  the  Musi«gh  iu  L.  78®  i>8\  Sj.  41  9', 
it  i3r>titHinH  twelve  tlioufantl  huusetf,  lliongh 
Timkowskt  states  the  numbt*r  more  probably 


MU.STARD. 

MUSTAKAMU,  or  Tuoga  muste,  Tel. 
Cjperus  hexastachys,  Sotlt. 
MUSTAKH,  HrHD.  Cheuopodium. 
MaSTAKI-AOOMI.  Sihd.  Mastio.  The 
Muhtagi-ruuii,  or  muMtugi  of  Amritsar  is  a 
Terebiuthate  reiiiu,  but  the  real  mustsgi- 
rami  Ig  produced  by  the  Fistaoia  leutisous 
or  P.  atalautiua. — Poiaell'g  JIand  Bool;  vol.  i. 
p.  41 1. 

MUSTAXO.  See  Buugolzye,  Kelat. 
MUSTaKD,  of  uomruerco,  is  of  a  light 
yellow  coiour.  The  seedd  of  both  black  aud 
wlilte  mustard  <tre  Brst  crushed  between 
rollers,  and  then  pounded  iu  mortars.  Tho 
pouuded  seedd  are  then  sifted.  Tho 
residue  in  the  sieve  is  called  drc»!siDgs,  or' 
sifrings;  what  pafti(>s  through  m  impure 
flour  of  mustard.  Tlte  latter  by  a  sccuuil 
sifciug,  yields  pure  flour  of  ranstard,  aud  a 
second  quantity  of  dreitsiugs:  by  pressure, 
the  dreNhingrt  yield  a  fixed  oil  which  is  used 
fur  mixing  with  rape  atid  other  oils.  Im- 
rreuse  quaurities  of  whenten  flour  are  employ- 
e<l  iu  the  adulteration  uf  mustard,  and  mauy 
samples  almost  entirely  consist;  of  it:  pea- 
fl^mr  is  Boinetiniea  nsed  :  out  of  fift'y  samples 
of  mustard  which  Dr.  Hassall  submitted  to 
examination  he  liad  not  met  with  a  single 
instance  of  adulteration  with  any  other 
farina  than  whaaten  flour:  genuine  mustard, 
whatever  be  the  price  paid  for  it,  is  scarcely 
i  ever  to  be  obtained;  forty-two  samples  sub- 
mitted to  examiuatiou  were  all  found 
adulterated,  the  adulteration  practised,  in 
every  case,  was  the  same  in  kind,  varying 
only  in  degree,  and  ooDsiated  in  the  admix- 
ture of  geunine  mustard  with  immense 
quuutities  of  wheaceu  flour,  highly  coloured 
with  turmeric.  Turmeric  powder  is  the 
ground  tuber  of  Curcuma  looga  one  of  the 
ZingiberHceffi,  it  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour 
Hod  couHists  of  large  -cells,  some  of  these 
S.TO  loosely  imbedded  in  a  reticular  tissue, 
butotherri,  aud  these  the  majority,  are  quite 
free:  tliey  may  be  recognised  with  facility 
under  the  mici-oacope  by  their  size  and 
bright  yellow  colour.  Although  Dr.  Kassail 
examined  a  large  namber  of  samples  of  nins- 
tai-d  iu  uo  iustance  did  ha  find  turmeric 
powder  absent.  By  some  means  or  other 
probably  by  moisture  aud  heat  the  turmeric 
(Htwder  is  made  to  part  with  a  portion  of 


ar.  kIx  thousand.    It  stands  at  the  coufluplice  its  coloariug-iuatter   to  the    flour  which 


of  the  rivers  Aksu  (whit«  wiitcr)  and  Kok- 
shal ;  it  is  the  central  point  of  the  Chiuese 
trade,  uud  fi-om  it  diverge  all  the  great  routes 
towards  China,  the  Hi  country  aud  the  eities 
both  of  £aHteru  aud  Western  Turkestan. — 
Yule  Cathaiff  vol.  ii.  p.  o7'2.  Sue  Kuen-luu  ; 
Mountain. 
MUSTAJAB,  As.  A  contraotor. 


enters  so  largely  into  the  cnmposition  of  tho 
mustard  of  the  shops.  Four  qaalitieM  of 
mustard  are  supplied  by  the  manufaetarer. 
The  first  is  ealieJ  "  second"  it  is  uwnally  of 
a  brijfht  yellow  colour,  but  thickly  stid- 
ded  over  with  numerouH  black  or  reddish- 
black  points :  these  are  fragmeut«  of  the 


husks 


4tH 


of  black  mustar 
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are  tragmeuw  o 
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MUSTARD  OIL. 

qualify  is  termed  "  fine,"  it  also  prpfscnts  a 
Goupiderable  nnmber  of  black  speoks,  hni 
fewer  than  in  tho  former  cose.    Tho  third 
quality  is  called  "  snperfine,"  it  is  spotted 
to  a  much  lests  extent,   nlthougti  minntc 
Fpecks  are  still  visible.    The  foni-th,  or  best,  i 
quality,  is  the  *'  double-siiperfiiie,"  in  this  the  \ 
eye  can  scarcely  detect  husk  at  all,  Hltliongh  . 
■with  the  microscope,  a  Hfctle  may  stjll  be  ' 
discovered.  Tliese  several  qiiah'ties  are  vend-  ! 
cd  to  the  pabllc  by  a  wholesale  and  i*etail 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Ijondon  nt  the 
following  rates :    "  seconds,"  5J. ;    "  fine,"  , 
yd.;  "superfine,"  lid.;  "  double  anperfine,"  i 
Is.  2(Z.,  per   lb.    The  qnalities  of  samples] 
varied  much — from  "second"  to  "double-  | 
superfine."  The  price  also  varied  greatly — 
from  Is.  to   2^1.  the  pound,  the  ordinary ' 
char^  ma,de  being  1*.  and  ]«,   4.i.  the  I 
pound. — Hasmll,  Food  and  its  Adulteration,  \ 
p.  123.    See  Sinapis. 

MUSTARD  SEED,  Black. 
K  hard  a!, 
Kang-Tiycn, 
Kadi-tsu, 
Moflterd, 
Moutarde, 

Senf, 
Kali  Rai, 
Saraon  ;  Rai, 
Mostardai  -,  Se 
Siiiapis  nigra. 

The  black  mustard  is  indigenona  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Europe  and  S.  Asia; 
its  seeds  are  small  and  ronndish  j  externally 
they  are  beaurifally  veined,  and  of  a  reddish 
or  blackish  brown  oolonr,  thoagh  sometimes 
vrhttish.  Internally  they  are'  yellow.  They 
aro  inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid  oleaginous 
taste. — Pereira. 

MUSTARD  SBED,  White. 

Peh-kai  Chijt.  j  Sinapis  alba,  Lat. 


Ar. 

Sawi;  Sasavi,  M;H,ai' 

BUKU. 

Sirshaff, 

Tnkhm.i-Sepidan, 

Pers. 

Chix. 

DUT. 

Moatarda, 

PoItT. 

Fa. 

GortBohiza, 

Kls. 

Gbr 

Sirann,  Ki^ika, 

Gan-aba, 

Guz. 

Mostaza, 

Sp. 

Hi:«D. 

Radnghu, 

Tah. 

,  It. 

Araln, 

Tel. 

Lat. 

Hti-kai, 
Snfed  Rai, 


Gl'z.  Hind. 


Kadoocoo, 


Tam 


The  white  and  black  species  of  mustard 
differ  only  in  the  color  and  size  of  the  seeds, 
the  white  mustard  is  yellowish,  and  much 
larger  than  the  black  Seed.  Tbe  properties 
of  the  white  are  less  energetic  than  those 
of  l^e  black.  In  other  respects  they  altoge- 
ther agree :  tlie  white  and  black  species  of 
Sinapis  of  Linnesns,  are  the  8.  nigra  and  S. 
alba.  The  fdirw  of  Hippocrates  and  Sinapis 
of  the  Romans.  White  mtisturd,  sown  ronnd 
vegetablep,  as  the  cabbasye.  prevents  the 
inroads  of  caterpillars.— 0'SAa«i/7»w«u. 

MUSTARD  OIL. 


MUSTELID^E. 

Mustard  oil  is  expressed  in  various  part* 
of  India  from  the  seeds  of  di&rent  specitsa  of 
sinapis,  especially  from  the  black  mustard 
seed.  S.  glauca.  S.  bichotoma,  and  S.  jnncea, 
are  also  extensively  cnltivnted  in  the  eaf>t  for 
their  oil,  and  S.  alba,  S.  arvensii>,  8.  nigra  are 
also  g^wn.  The  oil,  as  prepared  from  tlw 
seeds  of  different  Pperies  of  nnapis,  is 
used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan,  and 
ill  many  parts  nf  Malabar,  for  cnlinary  pur- 
poses, in  the  same  way  as  bntterand  ^hre  is 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  Mnfitard  oil  has 
of  late  been  exported  from  Bombay  to  Eng- 
land and  Fi-aiice.  Five  or  six  species  of 
sinapis  are  calttvated  in  all  parts  of  India, 
for  the  sake  of  the  r^nable  oil  they  yield : 
those  most  frequently  seen  are  8.  glanco, 
8.  toria  and  S.  mcemosa.  The  seeds  of  the 
"  Sinapis  alba"  yield  by  expression  36  per 
cent,  of  a  bright  yellow.pleasant  t«st«d,  ediUe 
oil,  having  a  strong  smelt,  and  slight  t«ste 
of  mnatard.  The  seeds  of  "  Sinapis  nigra," 
yield  only  28  per  cent,  of  an  oil  in  all  re»-- 
,  peers  Rirailar  to  tbe  above.  The  avemgs 
I  pi-ice  of  mnstard  seed  in  eighteen  lai^  sta- 
I  tions,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
I  for  the  qnarter  ending  3Jst  October  1854, 
!  was  Bs.  1-2-8  per  mannd  of  25lba.,  the  mnri- 
1  mnm  being  Rs.  1-11-6  at  Cannanare,  and 
the  minimum  As.  10-5  at  Nogpore.  In 
Vizagapatam  it  costs  Bs.  208  per  sioom 
garce.  The  oil  is  not  exported  from  ICodms, 
but  the  seeds  halve  been  shipped  as  follows: 

1847-  48. ..Cwt.  5,8281 1850-51. ..Cwt.  9.909 

1848-  4P,..        6,767  1851-52...    „  3,636 

1849-  50   9,435 1 1862-53...    „  16.075 

It  is  used  in  most  parts  of  India  in  cook- 
ery, and  is  considered  superior  to  all  other 

i  oils  for  anointing  the  body,  which  it  is  snp- 

I  poj<ed  to  invigorate.  In  medicine,  it  is  Rome* 

I  times  given  internally,  but  is  more  frequent- 
ly applied  as  a  rubefacient. — Aimlie  Jifateria 

I  ipdica,  Faulkner  Comme^-cialDictionarif^MaA' 

'  ras  Exhibtim  Juries  Reports. 

I  ilUSTARD-TRER.  The  plant  refemd 
to  by  this  name  in  Scripture  is,  according 

I  to  Dr.  Royle,  the  Salvadora  persica,  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

I    MUSTABOO,    DuK,   Artemisia  indict. 

I  wm. 

MUSTARU,  Tei-.  Grangea  Jladeraspa- 
tana,  Pair. 

MUSTELID.^,  a  family  of  Mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  semi-plantigrada, 
which  may  be  thus  shown : 


Rai-ka.tel, 
Sani  minnk, 
Raaawi  iniiialr, 
garBliapa-tnilum, 


Hind. 
Malat. 
If 

Sa»8. 


Kadaglm  yennai, 
Avalu  nanay ; 
Snrsava  oQDay, 


T*«.  I       Tribe.    Ssmi-Plantiorada.  BIyth. 

Tsi,  I    The  badgers,  weasels,  aud  otters.  Tbe 
'  MnsfcelidiB  of  Bli/t/i,       ^  . 
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Fam.  Uelididce,  Badgw  like  ftnimnls. 

Mydans  meliceps  (F.  Ouvier)^  the  Stink- 
ard, or  Teledn,  of  Java. 

Arctonjf  cuUari^,  Cuv.  Slytli. 

MjdauB,  Oray  J{crdiu.  j  A.  iaooyx,  llodg. 
BfaalU'Sar,  Hi.vo.  |  Bear-pig,  Hog-bftdg«r. 

Nepnl,  Sikkitn,  E.  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonjx  taxoulcs  of  Syiliet,  Assam. 
Mellivora  Indica,  Jerdon. 

Drsitaxas  inauritas,ffo^^.  I  Tlatelus  Indicns,  Firhin. 

\  K  ratol,  Bhjth. 

Bijn,  H(VD.  1  Tftpa  kiiradi,  Tau. 

Biyii-khawar,  Tel.  [  Blmjru  bbal,  Bbmo. 

ladian  badger.  AH  India. 

Meles  albo-gnlans,  Blyth,  of  Tibet. 

Tnxidea  leacnra,  Blyth.  Tnm-pha  of  Tibet. 
Helictis  nipaleusifi,  Jerdon. 
Galo,  Hodg.  Blyth.  \  Oker,  Kcr. 

Nepal  WolTerine,  Nepal. 

Helictis  moschata,  Qray,  the  Heltctis  of 
China. 

Helictis  orientalis,  Malajana. 
Fam.  Masetlidsc,  Weasels,  and  Hartena. 
llartea  flavigala,  Jerdm. 


Mnstela,  Bodd.  Bl'ith. 
M.  Hardwickii,  Honf. 
Mal^Sampra,  Nbpaul. 
Taturala,  Kaii\on, 
Haniah,  BiKrr. 
Knsiah,  Siruoob. 


Galidictis  cliryso^aater, 
Jardine. 
Maries  Gwatkiosii,  „ 
Aniar,  Bhot. 
Sakku,  Lbpch. 
Indian  Harten,  Eko 


India,  Ifalnjnnn. 

Martes  t.ourceuf>,  Hodgson.  Tibet,  Ladak 
at  11,000  feet.  Afghanistan,  Peshawar,  qn.? 
M.  abiefnm  of  Europe. 

Martes  melanopna,  the  Japaneso  Sable- 
Japan. 

Martes  abietnni,  Europe. 

M.  flavigiilrt,  Ilodgson,  the  White-cheeked 
Weasel.  India. 

Mastela  aibellina,  Blyth.  Tibet  Sable  mar- 
ten, Ehq. 

Mustela  snb-hemachalana,  ffori^.  Blyth. 

M.  hanieralis,  Bhjth.  I  Sang-ktng,  Lepch. 
Zimloag,  Bliot.  ]  Ktan,  Ka$1m. 

Himalaja  weasel  of  Himalaya,  Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mnstela  erminra.   Tho  stoat;  tlie  ermine. 

W.  Himalaya,  Nepal. 

Hnstela  kathiab,  Hodj.  Blyth, 

M.  aorirenter,        Uodi;.  |  Kathia  nyal,  N'sp. 

Yellow-bellied  weasol  of  Nepal,  Himala- 
ya, llutun. 


L.  tarayeusis.'ffotiu  t-H. 

hhith, 

Udui,  Udbilla, 
Indiaa  utter, 


MUSTIKA. 

Hastela  strigidorsa,  Horsf.  Hodg.  Striped 

weasel  of  Sikkim. 

MnatelaHorafieldii,  Gray.  Botan. 

HuBtela  temon,  Hodg.  Tibet. 

Mustela  canignla,  — —  ? 

!MuKteIa  nudipes,  F.  Cuv.  Jblvb,,  Malayana. 

]!l[a6toIa  sarmaticn,  Pallas.  N.  aud  Central 
Ahia,  Afghanistan. 

Mnstela  sibirica,  FallaB.  CbinB,  is  M. 
Hodgsoni  of  Gray. 

Jinstela  larvata.  Putorins  Tibetauus,  Hodg- 

son  of  Tibet. 

Sub-Fam.    Lntvinffl,  Otters. 
Lntra  nair,  F.  Cuv. 

L-  ChinenBis,  Gray. 
L.  Indica, 

Paiii  kiita,  HiSD. 

Nir  nai,  Can. 

Jal-manjer,  It^ea. 

Ceylon,  India,  Bnrraah,  Mala^na. 

Lntra  vulgaris,  Erxleben  Blyth. 

h.  montiool^      Hodg  F  |  the  Hill  Otter. 

Inner  Himalaya. 

Lntra  anro-brunnoa,  Hodg.  Himalayas, 
Neilgherries?  Ceylon  mountains  ? 

Lntra  monticola,  Hodg.  Syii.  of  4.  valgans. 

L.  vulgaris  apnd  Jerd.  of  Himalaya. 

Latra  barang,  B,affies.  Barangia  varang, 
Gray.    Malayan  peninsula. 

Lntra  kufab,  Gray,  Hitgel,  Kashmir. 

Lntra  leptonyx,  Horsf.  Blyih.  Clawlesa 
Otter. 

Annyx  Horsfieldii,  Oray.  Anoyx  SfikitneDBis,  Hodg, 
h.  inditfitata,  Hodg. 

Chusam,  Bhot.    Suriam,  Lbp. 

Thp  Barangia  genus  of  Mammals,  belongs 
to  the  order  Mnstelidn  tribe  semi-planti- 
grada.  * 

MUSTER,  Anqlo-Indiak,  a  pattern,  from 
Portngnese  mostro. 

MUSTERT,  Gbr.  Mustard  Seed. 
MUSTI-GHENZA    also  Musadt,  Tv.u 
Nux  vomica,  Strychiios  rmx  vomica,  fiiun. 

MUSTIKA,  amongst  the  Miilays  of  .la\n, 
means  an   amulet,  which  is  always  sotuB 
very  scai-ce    Rubsfance  and    bei'ig  worn 
about  the  person  they  snppose  to  nv.t  as  a 
talisman,  and  ward  off  evil.    The  Miistika 
Kerbo  or  Buffalo  amulet  is  quite  white,  and 
.  ronnd  like  marblo,  nearly  an  inch  in  dia- 
I  ractor,  and  semi-transparent;  it  is  stated  to 
'  bo  found  at  Panggnl.    Tho  Mnstika  Warin- 
;  gin  a  cnlcareoaft  concretion  is  found  at  Ngadi 
'  llejo.    It  is  quite  black  and  a  Httio  smaller 

:  than  the  .Mu3tiI^;^„.gp^bGd6gte'" 
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MUTAWALL 

name  of  Llio  Ficaa  BeDjairiiua  t-rec,  which 
alwaytj  atlornn  tiio  open  pitiin  ia  front  of 
tha  liouMestuf  jH7aniMecUiefM.  Amaleta,  are, 
however,  worn  by  almost  all  eastern  nations. 
Ttiey  are  enpecially  pn»d  by  mahornedaus, 
of  wliom  both  yuan^  and  old  wear  diem. 
Tliey  ara  ut^nally  put  uu  t\*e  yoan^  to  wai-d  off 
diseaiiu  and  to  j^aurd  frmu  tim  evil  eye,  aud 
conuisb  of  tigiirea  with  uumbern  on  pieces  of 
pap^r,  or  Arnbie  words,  often  extraetB  from 
tho  Kiu-aii,  eiijfi-aved  ou  pot  utone  or  silver 
or  ami  woru  (rum  tlie  iieck.  Tbey  are 
also  pur.  over  fcho  door  porcli  or  on  the  house 
■wall, — Jiiunuil.  of  tlie  Iiulian  Archi-pttia'ju, 
No.  vi. — xii.  June — Deoeiuber  1858,  p-  374. 
See  CiiKrm  :  Niwluli. 

MUSTUNG  lia«  a  healthy  oHmate  and 
fertile  Siiil.  ft  contains  uo  Afghans,  the 
fixed  iiiliabitants  are  Oehwar,  mixed  with  the 
*  !&iiBHrij,  SLerwani,  Mabouied  Shafai,B'»ngul- 
2ye,  Lnri,  and  Sirpberra  tribes  of  Brwhiii. 
Tbo  Bangal-zye  exclastvely  occtipy  Is- 
prinji,  but  reside  also  at  Stiall  and  Mustuug 
and  in  winifr  repair  to  Talli  near  Leiiri. 

MUSUMBAR,  DuK.  Aloes. 

MUSUR.  HiNu.  Saks.  Ervnm  lens. 
See  DhoU. 

MUT,  Hind.  C^i-ex  indioa.  It  is  used  to 
furm  tbose  piirts  of  the  suow  shoes  in  Pangi 
iiud  Lahaul  which  are  most  liable  to  be  torn 
—it  grows  tit  a  great  attitade.  Eriophonim 
vomosnm  or  babar,  is  mueh  used  in  the  nnter 
Himalaya  for  mskiug  rope.— fouwU,  Mand- 
book,  vol.  i.  p.  621. 

UirCA,  Mahontedans  of  the  shiah  sect 
are  allowed  to  maiTy  by  the  Muta  form. 
This  may  be  for  a  mntoally  recognised  tem- 
porary period,  ur  apermaiient  marriage  with 
a  person  of  inferior  rank  in  life. 

MUTA  K0EJIUL,  DoK.  DiUenia  sped, 
osa. 

MUTTALKAM.  Malbal.  The  headman 
.of  the  Chugoii,  liiw  caste.  —  )VLbo». 

MOTALPATTA,  is  the  office  of  the 
Cba>jfoii  headman. 

^lUTAM'l.  Malbal.  Elensiue  osracana, 
QtBrt.    See  Natuhfiiuy. 

MJTAUFA.    Ak.    a  tax  on  trades. 

MUTASA.  Hind.  Sugared  cakes,  qu  ? 
Batasa. 

ilUTASADDI.  Pubs.  Hihd.  A  writer, 
a  clerk, 

MUTATI  WANLOO.  Tel.  theReddi  of 
fciie  T«niil  jnid  Telugu  races  and  the  potail  of 
the  niahratta  ;  the  iiesd  of  the  village  aa- 
tiioritips,    S«e  Bara  Baluti. 

MUTAUMy,  Malbal.  Elensine  ooracana, 

MUTAWALr,  Ak.  The  trustee  of  any  re- 
ligions building,  a  trustee  of  a  mosque. 

MUTAWALI,  an  inonnsiderabJe  tribe  oc- 
»;upyiiil?the  plain  uf  the  BoCL-uh  iu  Lebanon, 


MUTHDRA. 

between  the  liihauua  and  Auti  Libaaiu. 
the  sides  of  the  Auti-Libauas  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  southern  Libanus,  extending  iv 
the  north-east  of  Sar  or  Tyrej  but  at 
present,  tlie^  form  only  an  iueouaidenble 
portion  of  tke  pc^alfttiou  of  this  part  vi 
Syria.    See  Lebiiuun. 

MUTOHE,  Tam.    liablab  vnUari*.  San. 

MUTCHI  KA.  UNDA.  Box,  Fish  roe 
properlv  Mat'shi-ka-uuda. 

:NJU  iER.  H[.^D.  Curpx  Indica.    See  MaL 

MUTE  SWANS.    See  C.*ue. 

HUTHERA,  Malkal.  DoUubus  auifloras. 
Lam. 

MUTHERI,  Tam.  of  Ceylon,  satiuwood, 
by  the  Portuguese  called  Barato.  A 
haudsome  aud  vahiable  wood,  the  mutt 
durable  of  any  iu  Ceylon  fbr  general 
uses,  provided  it  be  aeasoned  in  >ha  shaiie . 
it  may  be  convert^  into  handsome  faruitora 
&a.  Iu  conseqnence  of  its  weight  all  treu 
are  ent  in  lengths  of  &om  ten  to  twelve  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  floated  down 
the  nverK  from  the  foreists,  which  is  done  in 
uauoes.  It  may  be  obtained  from  twenty, 
five  to  forty  feet  long,  and  the  largest  dia- 
meter thiiiy-six  to  forty  inches. — Edi/t, 
Cei/ioH. 

MlTTHEai  KOTTA  YENNAI,  Tam.  oU 

of  nut  of  Anacardium  ocuidentale. 

MUTHI,  HiMD.  a  handful,  the  right 
granttid  to  religieusea  to  take  a  handful  at 
harvest. 

MCTHILA.  the  moilern  Tirhnt  Tha 
country  north  of  the  Ganges,  between  tha 
Gandak  and  Kosi  rivers,  oompreheudang'  the 
modern  provinoes  of  Puraniya  and  Tirbut. 
The  remains  of  the  capital  founded  by 
Janaka  aud  thence  farmed  Janakapur,  tha 
Janickpur  of  the  maps  are  still  to  be  seen, 
according  to  Buuhaiiau,  ou  the  northern 
frontier,— //tini.  Th.  vol,  i.  p.  298. 

MOTHOO  COOPOO.  Taji.  An  article 
of  jewellery. 

MUTHRAN.  HiHO.  Cypema  longoa,  C. 

rotnndna,  &c. 

MITTHRAS,  aBactrian  word  signifying 
the  sun.    See  Mat'hra,  Mithrasau. 

MUTHUK.  See  India. 

MUTHUNICf  PILLOO,  Tam.  Grass  Corr. 
a  graKS,  whioh  grows  wild,  but  whs  first  uulti- 
"vated  iu  Chittoor  by  Miss  Pereira.  It  pro- 
duces abandnntly,  and  the  ^'raiii  is  cooked 
iu  tlie  same  way  as  paddy  aud  raggy. — if.  U. 
J.  It. 

MUTHURA,  Beno,  Callicarpa  incana. 
MUTHURA,  Muttra  or  Matlmra,  a  h«Iy 
city  of  India,  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  places 
in  Hindusthau.  It  is  famous  in  the  history  of 
Krishna,  as  the  stronghold  of  his  enemy 
raja  Kau.a;   "^"^  „i|,  jjO^'S'tt? 
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M0THURA. 

tm  ilie  anfiTiovity  of  Me^asibenes  as  the 
ottpital  of  the  Stmneni.  Sarasena  was  the 
grand  father  of  ErtRhxia,  and  from  him 
Xrishtia  and  bin  descendants^  who  held 
Mathnra  after  the  death  of  Kansa,  were  called 
the  Sarasena.  According  to  Arrian,  the 
iSui-aseni  ptissessed  two  j^reat  cities,  Metho- 
raft  and  Klisoboraa.  and  the  navignble  river 
Jobares  flowed  tbr»n{;h  their  territoriesi, 
Plioy  names  the  river  Jomanef!,  that  in,  the 
Jnmua,  and  mjs  that  it  na-ssed  between  the 
towns  of  Methora'  and  Cllnnbora.  Ptolemy 
mentions  only  Mathara,  trader  r.he  form  of 
Mudnra,  WoSoAfn,  to  which  he  adds  4  rtSvAiCf, 
that  is  "  the  o\by  of  the  gods*"  or  holy  oity. 
In  th«  RBTenth  ceiitnry  the  famons  city  of 
Uathara  was  the  ciiptt-al  of  a  Ih-i^  kingdom, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  SfiOO  li,  or  833 
jnile^  in  circuit.  If  thi«  e^itimate  be  cor- 
rect, the  province  mnst  have  included  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  country  lying-  between 
the  districts  of  Bairat  and  Atranji,  bur,  a  atill 
larger  tract  beyond  Agra,  as  far  as  Nurwnr 
and  Seopnri  on  the  south,  and  the  Sindh 
river  on  the  east.  Within  these  limits  the 
eii"cuit  of  the  province  is  650  miles  raeasnred 
direct,  or  opwArds  of  750  miles  by  road  dis- 
tance. It  includes  the  present  district  of 
Jiathnra,  with  the  small  stntes  of  Bhiiratpnr, 
Khiraoli  and  Dbolpnr,  and  the  northern  bait' 
of  the-  Owalior  territory.  To  the  east  it 
wonid  have  been  bounded  by  the  kingdom 
of  Jijhftot^  and  on  the  south  by  Miilwa,  both 
of  which  are  described  by  Hwen  Thsan^  »s 
BCparftte  kiugdrnns.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  nnrwbera  of  high  mounds;  several  of 
■which  are  no  donbfc  old  brick  kilns;  but 
many  of  thent  aro  the  remains  of  extensive 
buildings,  which  having  been  dng  over  for 
ages  in  searcli  of  bricks,  are  now  mere  heaps 
of  brick-dust  and  broken  brick.  Taking 
Micttra  as  a  centre  the  circle  described  by  a 
radins  of  eiglity.fonr  mriles  would  give  the 
extent  of  aucient  Vrij,  the  seat  of  all  that 
was  refined  in  hindooism  and  the  langnage 
of  which^  Vrij-boli,  was  the  pnrest  and  the 
most  melodious  dialect  of  India.  In  all 
Vrij,  the  most  olassio  spot  is  Briudabnn.  As 
the  birth  place  of  Krishna,  Muttra  is  as 
saoi'ed  to  the  Vishnnvit-es  as  Bethlehem  is 
to  the  Christians.  A  Dwaita  prince  had 
overthrown  the  Sena  dynasty  and  re- 
established the  nborjginal  domination  at 
ilntti-a.  Bat  Krihbna  was  born  in  AngTist, 
dnriag  the  height  of  the  rains.  The  most 
sacrud  spot  in  all  Mnttra  is  the  Bisram- 
l^hant,  where  Krishna  and  Bnldeo  rested 
from  their  labours  of  slaying  Kansa,  and 
dragging  his  corpse  to  the  river  side.  In 
Hwen  Thsang'a  time  there  were  only  five 
brafaminieol   temples    in  Mnttra — in  the, 
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MUTHTAN-JO-ZOR. 

middle  df  the  nineteenth  century,  thpre 
was  only  one  JaitE  temple  in  Brin- 
daban.  Fa  Hian  and  his  companions  Imbed 
at  Mnttrs  for  a  whole  month  dm^^g  which 
time  the  clergy  beld  a  great  assemUy  and 
discoitrsed  upon  the  law.  After  themeet~' 
ing  they  proceeded  to  the  stnpa  of  Sari- 
pntrs,  to  which  they  made  an  offering  of 
ait  sorts  of  perfumes,-  and  before'  which  they 
kept  lamps  hnming  the  whole  night.  In 
Hwen  Thsang'a  time  thenombar  of  towers 
and  monasteries  was  the  same,  bnt  tbnt  of 
the  monks  had  been  reduced  to  2,000.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  were  all  zeatoas  bnd- 
dfaiats.  In  the  Kisramghaat  is  aunually  held 
a  great  bathringrmela^  or HRsemhIy,  called  Jam^ 
na-ks-Boorkee,  on  which  nocasion  the  gather- 
ing of  men  from  Beliar,BQndelcand  and  other 
remote  parts  of  India  exceeds  more  than  a 
fanndred  tboasand.  To  tbo  (Jhowbay  race,-  the 
occasion  proves  a  great  harvest  of  gain.  The 
pitrancBs  ofi'ered  to  the  images  of  Krishna 
and  Buldeo  at  the  gliant  sometimes  amonct 
to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rupees.  The 
Greeks  saw  the  Hindoos  worship  Bacchus  in 
ancient  Methora.  This  may  possibly  refer 
to,  '^the  coriona  Greek-dad  starne,'  which, 
with  his  poi-tly  carcass,  drunken  lassitude^ 
and  vine-wrearhed  forehead^  is  considered 
by  the  antiquarians  to  he  t'te  ^'well-known 
tignre  of  the  wine-hibbing:  Silenns.'  The 
statnewas  discovered  ahing  with  a  Bacchic 
alrar  in  183&.  It  does  ntrt  nppenr  prohnble 
to  have  been  woi-shipped  by  the  bmidhist  or 
hindoo  of  oluen  time,  and  r.b«  wav  in  whitrh 
the  qtfestion  of  its  presence  can  most  reason- 
ftbly  be  sotved,  is  to  Kssnme  the  residence  of 
a  body  of  Baotrwn  Greek  sculptors  who 
found  employnsent  for  their  services  amongst 
the  tolerant  bnddliists  of  the  great  city 
Muttra,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  christian' 
era.  Longhasany  bnddhist  or  Greek  grid 
ceased  to  be  worHhifiped  in  Mntti*a.  'V\m 
nio»b  fovourfte  local  deity  now  is  Krishna^ 
wha  is  adored  in  nearly  alt  the  temples, 
abnnnding  in  the  town  which  owns  his  ex- 
clusive jitrisdiction.  Cpnttgnoas  to  Muttra 
are  those  great  sandstone  qnarries  which  for 
ages  have  famished  materials  to  the  archi- 
tects of  Upper  India  for  bnilding  the  houses, 
shops,  temples,  and  ghauts  of  its  prinriple 
cities.  In  Mnttra,  the  ghauts  are  light  and 
gracefnl,  in  Benares,  they  are  severe  and 
erimple.  Buddhism  in  one  shape  or  another, 
seems  to  have  always  existed  in  Mutti-a 
mftiotaining  its  gronnd  under  the  modified 
form  of  Jainism,  after  the  Totaries  of  Sakya 
Mnni  had  lost  their  footing. — Cunningham''^ 
Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  373,  374, 
Tr.  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  p.  22-44.  See  Vrij. 
MUTHTAN-JaZOR,  riAtfUKi^  exer^ 
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MUTINY. 

cise  in  Sindh,  of  placiog  the  fists  on  the 
groand,  and  raising  up  a  boy  or  a  man  who 
stands  upon  them.  ChamboWathan,  auotlier 
feat,  consists  of  interlacing  the  fiDger^  and 
ti*ying  to  diiieugage  them  fi'om  tiie  grasp  of 
the  adversary.  Fera  to  Uthan,  squatting  on 
the  bams,  lifting  one  leg  off  the  ground^ 
and  then  slowly  rising  np  by  means  of  tbe 
other,  uo  easy  task.  Kakk  Kbauan,  here  the 
gymuast,  in  the  sqnattiug  position  with  both 
nrms  behiud  the  back,  picks  np  wirh  the 
lip-s,  a  bit  of  straw  placed  on  the  ground 
before  him  — Barton'ti  Sindfi,  p.  290. 

MUTIA-LAMMA.  One  of  the  non^hindu 
goddeasesof  the  peninsnlaof  India.  See  Hindu. 

MtITl.KOTTB--TENNAL  Tam.  Oil  of 
Strvchnos  nux  vomica? 

MUTILLA  ANTIGTTENSIS.  Linn.  Mat- 
illa  occidentetis,  Beer  bobie,  is  a  most  beaati- 
fill  scarlet  velvet  colored  insect,  abont  the 
eizfi  of  a  large  pea,  commoDly  found  in  rainy 
weather,  throughout  British  India.  These 
iusect-s  are  ofBcinal,  and  are  kept  by  the 
dt-oggists.  The  native  docr-ors  use  them 
against  snake-bites,  and  in  colic  of  horses.— 
liom'jberget;  p.  51*. 

MUTILLID-tiS,  a  genns  of  insects  of  tbe 
order  Hymenoptco^  comprising  two  genera 
Mntilla,  and  Tipbia. 

MUTINY,  has  occurred  amongst  the 
British  Indian  Army  ou  several  occiisious. 
lu  JtLue  1764,  tlie  sepoys  in  "the  service  of 
the  E,  I.  Company  mutiuifd  f«n*  an  increase 
of  pay  Mud  bhatta,  but  Majr)r  Munio  quelled 
the  mutiny  bv  blowing  many  away  Iroin  guns. 
In  January  1700,  tho  double  bharrn  was  abol- 
ished. It  had  been  granted  lo  the  K.  I.  Com- 
pany's Army  by  Mir  Jaffir  iu  gi-iibitude  for 
their  berviuos.  But  on  itn  nbolitiou  both 
officers  and  man  mutinied,  and  it  whs  only 
put  down  in  fit^n  days  by  tlic  severe  mea- 
sures which  Clive  adopted.  Iu  1795,  the 
Bengal  officei's  broke  (nit  into  open  rebel- 
lion.  Its  uause  was  Lord  CornwalliM'  aboli* 
tiou  of  all  offices  of  gaiu  iu  the  military 
braucU  of  tbe  service.  The  revolt  was  set- 
tled by  the  concession  wliich  Sir  John  Shore 
xoiuie  to  them.  >  Disaffection  sproiig  np 
amongst  the  Karopean  officers  of  the  Madras 
Army,  iu  the  early  pnrt  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  whom  a  few  regiments  of  sepoys 
Mviiipathizeda  but  it  was  quickly  subdued. 
About  tho  year  IBtii  at  Barrackpore  dis- 
utfection  was  again  manifested.  Iu  1857  the 
greater  part  of  the  of  Bengal  and 

several  BegimentB  of  the  Bombay  Army  re- 
volted. Tbe  first  sigus  occurred  near  Cal- 
cutta but  the  revolt  continued  by  the  out- 
break of  the  native  cavalry  at  Meerut,  on 
tbolOtbUay  1857,  and  before  the  ead  of 
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MUTTALLA. 

1 857  nearly  all  the  Bengal  Army,  with  seve- 
ral regiments  were  swept  away,  but  before 
this  could  be  done,  many  of  the  predatory 
tribes  aud  numbers  of  the  civil  population 
engaged  in  the  rising,  and  a  rebellion  of 
nearly  alt  Upper  ludia  was  the  result.  The 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  greatly  aided  in  re-snb. 
dning  the  populations.  Disaffection  oeuar- 
red  amongst  tbe  Baropean  soldiras  of  she 
E.  I.  Company's  Army,  on.  the  2nd  May 
1869  which  resulted  in  about  10,000  soldi- 
ers taking  their  discharge. 

MUTKAEl,  HiRD.  Leptopns  eordifolins. 

MUTltEfi.    or  matki,  Huro.    A  small 

earthen  pot  or  jar. 

MUTKEE-PUIiLY,  BiWg.  Hino.  Cya- 
mopsis  pnoraloides. 

MUTKEE  SHAH,  a  mohnrrnm  fitqueer. 
MUL'LOOB,  Ab.   The  object  or  thing 

wished. 

MUl'KEKE  PHALLI.  Hind.  DoUehos 
fabeeformis,  small  sabre  bean.  This  is  grown 
the  same  as  the  larger  sort. — Riddell. 

MUTOO.    SiNQ.  Pearls. 

MUTOPOLAGHUM,  Tel.  Pavonla  odo- 
rata. 

MUTRA.    Hind.    Sanseviera  zeylanica. 

I^IUTUAJ,  a  Tiling  i-ace,  subdivided  into 
Bhuoi  and  MutrMj  ;  the  Bhui  of  Tilin^ana  is 
merfly  classed  as  a  Tiling  sadra,  who  occu- 
pies himself  as  a  paUuquiu  bearer.  But 
w  here  settled,  away  from  his  6elda  and 
Hgrimiltural  pUrstlits,  tlie  Bhui  is  engaged  in 
catching  fish  by  the  nt-t.  The  Matraj-Vado, 
or  iu  the  plural,  Mutraj-wanloo,  are  a 
Telugu  endra.  race  in  BcUary,  where,  as  with 
the  Oor-bhui'Wanloo,  they  are  employed  aa 
village- watehmeu.  These  two  sudra  races 
rare-y  enter  the  regular  native  Army  which 
the  British  have  r<kised  in  India,  but  take 
employ  as  mercenary  soldiers  uuder  uative 
chiefs. 

MUTTI,  Tam.    Cardium  ednle. 
MUTT  I,  Guz.  Pearl. 

MUTTI'PA  fi.  Th«  resin  of  the  Ailanthoa 
miilabaricns  tree.     See  Resins,  Muttj-rial. 

MUTTI  KA  TEL,  Dlk.  Hixd.  Petro- 
lenni  :  pi-operlv  ilatti  in  tel. 

MUTTIUACHA-VADU,  Tict.  A  sndra 
caste  of  the  Tiling  people.    See  Muti-nj. 

MUTRAN,  Hi.M).  Cyperus  juncifolius. 

MUTRICUXJAYVT,  TiM.  Asambacca. 
Asa  mm  earopcBum,  Lian. 

MUTRA,  occupants  of  the  Hekhong  riw. 

M0TBULLA,  Sass.  CucunuB  satins. 
Linn. 

MUTT.  SeeK:elat. 

-MUTTAK.    See  India. 

MUTTALLA,  Tam.  ATravancore  wood,  of 
a  brown  color,  used  for  li^hf  work..C(>f.  Fn'ii. 
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MUTTAKU  PONNA, 

M0TTAVA  or  Chiribenda,  Tul.  Sida 
cordifolia,  L. 

MUTTAVA  PULAGAM  CHETTU,  Tat, 
Sida  acuta,  BoRH.  Pavooia  odorata,  Wiltd. 
B.  iii.  214.  W.  ^  A.  196,  also  Rmib.  S.  caoei- 
folift,  the  Reidleia  trancata  of  D.  C. 

MUTTERHAR2,  Gbr.  Galbannm. 

MUTTARt,  Mal.  Peucillaria  spica^a. 

MUTTI,  Can.  Terminalia  coriaoea,lf.  ^4. 

MUTTIAH    See  Inscriptions. 

MUTTU,  HiHiK  Rhamnna  virgatnia. 

MUTTUK,   a   branch  of  the  Singpho 
gronp.    The  principal  tribes  on  the  fronrier 
of  Upper  Assam  are  theMattnk,  the  Ehamti, 
and  the  Siugpho.  The  Bnr  SenafMtti  or  chief- 
of  the  Mattak  biunch  of  the  Siugpho  outer- 
ed  into  an  engagement  in  May  .1826,  where- 
by he  acknowledged  the  enpreniacj  of  the 
British,  and  bonnd  himnelf  to  snppty  300 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.    The  management  of 
the  country  was  left  in  his  own  hands,  except 
as  regards  capital  offences.  In  January  1 835 
the  obligation  to  supply  troops  was  commut- 
ed to  a  money  payment  of  Bs.  1,800  a  year. 
In  1826,  aimihur  agreements  were  made  with 
the  £hamtee  diief  of  Snddeya,  bnt  iu  1839 
they  attacked  the  town  of  Snddeya,  and 
many  persons  as  also  Colonel  White,  the 
Political   Agent,   was  slain.  Agreements 
were  also  made  in  May  1836  with  the  Sing- 
pho.     These  tribes  were  implicated  in  tbe 
Khamptee  rising  in  1839,  bnt  they  were  al- 
lowed to  snrrender  aoder  conditions.  Many 
of  the  Singpbo  olans  have  become  extinct 
and  the  main  body  have  left  Asam  for  Hoo- 
kong  in  upper  Bnrmah. — Aitchiaon's  Treaties, 
Ac,  p  127.    See  India.  Singpho. 
MUTTOMARI    See  Hindoo. 
MUTTT  PAJU  the  r«siuoid  ezadation  of 
Ailanthua  malabaricos  D.  C,  is  a  pecaliai- 
eabstauoe,  fint  mentioned  by  Bnchanan, 
who  observed  it  in  the  Auiroalay  forests  bat 
found  also  in  Cochin  and  Trarancore,  and  is 
said  to  be  used  as  inceuse.  M.  E.  J.  R. 

MITTUB}  Bbko.  Common  pea,  Fisnm 
sativnm. 

JAUTYA,  Hind.  JaAmiunm  sambac. 

MtJVI,  or  Mnvvi,  TtL.  AlphoiiBea  latea, 
Book.  &  3%.— Uvarta  Intea,  R.  iii.  160. 

MUWALLAD,  As.  Country  born ;  see 
Honlod. 

IfU  TAtT,  Bush.  Hordeam  distichon, 
also  Hordeam  hexastichoo,  Eoxb. 

MtnrCHA,  BsnQ;  Olai  phsenicarpa. 
MDTETTI  COTTAY  YENNAl,  Tam. 
See  Oil. 

MUYYAKU  PONNA,  Tcl.  Psendartliria 
Tiscida,  W.  ^  A.  Hedysamm  vis.  B.  iii.  356, 
alao  SmiUiia  senaitiva,  A'U   B.  iii.  342.  Br. . 
makes  it  an  Acaeis^  to  which  the  name  may-  I 


MUZHABI. 
'  to  shut,"  has  reference,  bnt  it 


also 


ya 

means  *'  trifoliate." 

MUYNA  also  MAHTPHUL,  HiHP.  Van- 
gneria  upinosa  P  also  Morinda  spinosa. 

MirZABI,a  wild  predatory  tribe  of^nch, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  near 
Shikarpore  who  submitted  to  Sir  A.  Bnmes 
at  Ebyrpore.  They  rode  mares  in  tbeir  chn- 
peoB  or  forayr.  The  Mnzaree,  formerly 
dwelt  in  tbe  hills,  but  migrated  to  the 
plains  where  th^  have  since  remained, 
and  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  sua- 
cessive  governments.  Thej  can  muster 
4,006  fighting  men,  and  more  than  a 
hondred  horflemen.  Their  head-quartera 
are  now  at  Bojha  below  Mithunkoie,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Sind.  When  Mithun- 
kote  was  conqaered  by  the  Sikhs,  they  hw* 
assed  the  uew-comers  and  laid  waste  the 
acqaifiition.  The  vicinity  of  Mithankote  stilt 
bears  traces  of  desolation.  A  stvong  Sikh 
force  moved  against  them,  and  thus  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Der^at,  down  to 
Shawullee,  was  then  added  to  the  Sikh  d(v 
mions,  and  ab  annexation  became  included  in 
British  territory.  Mahar^ah  Knnjeet  Sing 
subsequently  received  the  Mnxaree  chief  at 
Lahore.  The  Moaaree  are  not  disloyal  sub- 
jects, and  aid  in  keeping  the  Mnrree  in 
check,  against  whom  the^  are  bitterly 
posed.  But  they  are  unfortunately  addicted 
to  cattle-lifting.  In  fact  they  carried  on  mora 
or  less  an  organized  system  of  theft,  not 
only  in  British  territory  on  both  sides  the  In- 
dus, but  also  in  Bahawnlpoor  territory.  To 
prevent  this,  the  formation  of  river  police 
was  commenced,  and  tbeir  depredations 
.diminished.    See  Khyber. 

MTJZAB-OOL-HARAM,  As.  The  holy 
monuHicnt  near  Mecca. 

^lUZKRE  also  Meknates  also  Eauntnm, 
Sans.  Tbl-  Loadstone. 

MUZHAB,  As.  A  religions  seetarian  be- 
lief, in  distinction  from  Deen,  which  means 
afikith.  Christian  Deen  would  be  Chris- 
tian  faith.  Protestant  Maahab,  the  protes- 
tant  form  of  the  Christian  faith. 

MUZHABI,  the  Bungretba  Sikhs  an 
sometimes  styled  Mnzhabi,  or  of  the  reli- 
gion. The  name  may  also  be  applied  from 
the  circamstance  thai  the  -  converts  from 
Islam  are  so  called,  and  that  many  sweepers 
throughoat  India  have  beoome  nwhomedana. 
Chooms,  a  man  of  the  sweeper  caste, 
brought  away  the  remains  of  Tegh  Bahadur 
fi-om  Delhi.  Many  of  that  despised,  though 
not  oppressed,  race  have  adopted  the  Sikh 
faith  in  the  Punjab,  and  they  are  commonly 
known  asBungret'ha  Sikhs.  The  sheeu 
mahomedana  are  alM  called  Jloshaluf 
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MTIJRA. 

MUZIRIS*  Graiifj^ore,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  lat.  10°  12"  N.,  u  built  ou  the 
Crangauore  or  Ayootta  river.  Granganore 
seems  to  have  beea  one  of  the  most  anoieDt 
capitals  of  Malabar,  and  in  some  of  the  aaci- 
ent  copper  daeds  appears  to  be  oalled  Mayiri- 
Kodo,  whioh  a  writer  in  the  Madras  Joam^ 
indicates  as  perhaps  identifying  it  witii  the 


MYCTEEIA  AUSTRAUS.  ' 

certain  that  the  legend  of  its  rise  from  Viab- 
du'b  foot  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  centarj.— 
Cunningham's  Aneimt  Geography  of  indio, 
pp.  351-353.    Sea  Gauges;  Oangotri. 

MYA3  HORMUS.    Gibbon  says  ererj 
year  about  the  summer  solstice,  a  flecA  <^ 
1 120  vessels  Bailed  from  Uyas  Hormos,  a 
j  port  of  Kg7pt  on  the  Bed  Sea.    Tbe  oosat 


dassioal  Muziris  ? — OwiminghamU  History  of  \  of  Malabar,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 


the  Sikhs,  pp.  70-75.    Horsburgh;  Yule 
Oathav,  ii.  p.  378. 

MUZRE.    PSHTTT.  See  Mazri. 

MUZUFFERA:BAD.    See  Kattyawar. 

MUZUMUDU,   the  capital  of  Johanna 
one  of  the  Comoro  islaods. 

MYA,  a  genus  of  Mollnsca. 

MT^BAI,  Burh.  Arachia  Jiypogea. 

MY^  PEW,  Bdbm.  Chalk. 

MYACIDJO.   A  family  of  MoUnscii,  as 
under : — 

Hya.    Gaper,  ree.  10  sp.  also  fiAsU. 

Corbala.  Syw-Srodona,  Agina,  roe.  50  Mp,  fouJSO  sp. 
Sub-QsMra.  Potamomya,  rec. 

Sphenia,  ree.  alsd  /nm(, 

Nenn.  iSyn.  CoBpidaria,  rec.  20  ap.  fossil,  fi  sp. 

The^  fly*.  Poromya,  Embla,  Inoceraniua,  Cor- 
bala,  r«e.  5  sp  foanl,  7  sp. 

Psnoptea.  Sya-  FPacbTmya*         6  sp.  fosiil, 

140  ep. 

SazioaTa.  Syn.  Bysflomya,  Rhombfddes,  Hiatella, 
ByaphoUns,  r«e.  alio  fianl. 
Qlycisieris.  Byn.  Cyrtodaria,  ree.  also  /ouil. 
MytUoB.  Sea-mussel,  roe.  60  sp.  fitss.  80  sp. 
f  If yalina,  fauU,  6  sp. 

Hodiola.   Hone-moasel,  rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  ISO  sp. 

8vi>-gm«rtL    Lifchodomas,  rec.  12  i>p.  Joatil,  16  sp. 
denella,  rec.  aad  fossil. 
If  odiolana,  ree. 
F  Hytilimeria,  rec. 
Hodiolopsis  (mytikndea),  fossU. 
?  OrtbonotDS  (pholadig),  fo$M. 

Dreiiseiia.  Myn.  ICytalomya,  Congwia,  Tiohogonia 

foatil,  10  sp. 

MYURA.  Hwen  Thsang  describes  the 
town  of  Mo-yu-lo,  or  Maynra,  as  situated 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Madawar, 
and  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
The  vi^uity  of  Qanga-dwara,  or  the  Granges 
gate,  which  was  the  old  name  of  Usri- 
dwar  or  Qate  of  Hari,  shows  that  M^nra 
miutbe  tbe  present  mined  site  of  Maya- 
pura,  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges  oanal. 
But  both  of  these  places  are  now  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Qanges,  instead  of  on 
the  eastern  bank,  as  stated  byHwen  Thaaug. 
Thenameof  Haridwara,  or"Y>8hnu's  Gate," 
would  appear  to  be  conqiaratively  modern, 
as  both  Abu  Bihan  and  Uashid-ud-din  men- 
tion only  Ganga-dwara.  Ka'iias,  also,  in  his 
Meghaduta,  saye  nothing  of  Haridwara,  al- 
though he  mentions  Kankhal ;  but  as  his 
contemporary  Amarasinha  gives  Vishuupadi 
as  oue  of  the  syuooyms  of  the  Ganges,  it  is 


the  usual  limit  of  their  .  navigation,  and 
it  was  in  those  markets  that  the  mer- 
chants from  the  more  remote  parts  of  Asia 
expected  their  arrival.  Mr.  Gubbins  has 
pointed  out  that  in  ulassicMl  days  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  was  the  entrepot 
of  oommerce  between  the  east  and  the  west. 

MYAT-YA,  BtJR¥.  also  Ta-yau.  Gwwia 
floribunda.  Wall. 

MYAUK  SOOK,  Bubm.  Artocarpns,  spe- 
cies. 

MYAUN-NGO,  Bdbm.?  In  Amhewt, 
whi^e  sissoo;  used  for  rafters.  Oat.  Sz.  1851. 

MYAUP-LOAUX,  Bubh.  P  In  Amhef8i.a 
timber  tree,  a  (tnperior  kind  of  Toon  wood, 
supposed  of  the  genua  Cedreln.— Oal  £^ 
1851. 

MYAVERAM,  a  town  in  Tanjore. 
MY  AY,  BuRM. 
MYAY,  BuRM.  Earth. 
MYA-YA,  BuRM.  Grewia  microcos,  Lun. 
In  Amherst  a  hard  and  close-grained  woodf 
used  for  raters ;  it  is  strong  and  dnraUe, 
and  would  answer  for  beams,   dbc.,  being 
exempt  from  the  attaoks  of  insects. — C«L 
Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

MYA  YA  GYEE,  Borh.  Grewia  floiv 
bnnda.  Wall. 

MYA.YA-NGAI,  Bukh.?  A  tree  of  MooU 
mein,  wood  used  for  ordinary  honae  boil^ac 
purposes.— OaZ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

MYAY-GTEE-HIiOP-HGYESa,  Bort. 
Earthquakes. 

MTAGRA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  faoul: 
Tchitreads.  The  Tchilreadse  conaists 
6  gen.  1 2  sp.  viz.,  3  Tohitrea  j  2  Philentooaj 
1  Rhipidut-a;  4  Lencocerca;  1  Hyapa; 
I  Cryptolophia. 

MYA-KA-MAUK.  Bdru.  ?  A  valaaU 
strong,  black,  Tavoywood;  used  for  kail 
handleH. — Wallieh. 

MYAM-MA.   Bubh.    The  Barman 
this  word  is  the  sooroe  of  the 
name  Burmah. 

MYAMA-GYI.    See  Burmah  ;  India. 
MYANAS  a  resin  said  to  be  prodM 
from  the  Galophylium  oalaba. 
M'TAN-MA.   See  India. 
MYCOSHEMA.    See  Madioosh. 
MYCTERIA   AUSTRALia  AlMl 
SiaGU.  called  ao,  meaoiug  maa  heron, 
its  great  size. 
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MYGALB  FASOIATA. 

MTCTBRUS  LOKGICARPUS,  ISd- 
wonb.  A  crostaceanof  theCapeof  GoiidHope. 
MTE,  T*H.  Int. 

MYEBT  PYAI,  BntH.  Helastoma  mala- 
iMthnRnni,  Zrinn. 

MTEK,  PIN.  BuRM.  Grasses. 

MYBLAT.    See  Shan. 

MYBNG-TA-BEP,  Bdrm.?  A  strong, 
bisisfa-f^rev  Tavoy  wood  ;  adapted  for  han- 
dles.—i>r.  Wallick. 

MYEN-MO,  BoRM.  In  Bnrroeoe  cosmo- 
the  great  mountain,  Maha-Mem,  snr- 
yonnded  bj  its  seven  concentric  and  gradn- 
ated  range.s,  in  the  centre  of  this  Sakwala 
C€  Mnndane  system,  which  again  is  encom- 
passed by  A  ctrcnlar  wall  of  rook  called  the 
Sa]rwal^;ala.  One  of  the  Burmese  feasts, 
at  the  termination  of  their  Wa  or  Lent,  is 
called  Tsep-mee-myen-mo,  or  Uyen-mo  lamp 
lights.  The  streets  are  illuminated  and  in 
them  are  exhibited  high  ronnd  stractnree, 
to  represent  Monnt  Myen-mo  covered  with 
little  figures  of  its  spiritaal  inhabitants. 
This  imaginary  central  mountain  \n  several 
mitlions  of  milen  high,  around  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Burmese  theory  of  the  solar  vjs- 
tem,  are  6rm1y  fixed  four  great  islands,  on 
the  Hontbem  of  which  Asia  and  Europe  are 
■ituated^theson  which  lights  them  rercdving 
round  the  central  monntain.  Ifyon-mo  moun- 
tain forms  the  centre  of  the  Sakwara  or 
Sekhya  system  of  aosm<^^y.  One  of  the 
four  great  islands  which  surround  it  is 
Jajnbo-dipa^  the  worid  we  lire  in.— XWe, 
p.  172. 

KYE-WOTB,  BuBH.  A  goat-saoker  ?  a 
snipe  ? 

MTFORB.    See  India. 

MYGALB  AVICULAEIA,  builds  a 
strong  white  web  and  Mr.  Bates  fonnd  two 
finches  involved  in  it,  one  dead,  the  other 
dying.  Madame  Iferian,  in  a  work  on  the 
insects  of  Surinam,  published  in  1 705, 
j^ored  the  Mygale  avioularia,  in  the  act  of 
deronring  a  humming  bird.  The  aocnracy 
oC  her'  statement  has  since  been  impugned 
fay  a  correspondent  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.— JBoto'  NaL  on  <Xe  AmaaoM, 
wl  i  p.  161. 

MTGALE  FASCIATA,  a  Ceylon  spider, 
4be  Innbs  of  whiofa,  when  expanded,  have  a 
diameter  of  6  to  8  inohes.  By  day,  it  re- 
mains concealed  in  its  den,  whence  it  issues 
at  night  to  feed  on  larvsa  and  worms,  cock- 
voaohes  and  their  pupa,  its  food  consisting 
of  soft  insecte  and  annelides.  It  makes  its 
sest  in  walls,  trees,  or  sheltered  fay  stones. 
]t  is  lined  throughout  with  a  tuhulw  silk 
-tapestry,  so  fine  and  dosely  woven  as  to  be 
"■vater-tigblv  and  at  its  mouth  is  a  little 
]pl^om  st^ed  1^  braces.   In  the  rainy 


MYIiABRlS. 
seuon  the  platform  is  extended  so  as  to 
form  an  awning.  The  Mygale  fasciata  is 
not  only  sluggish  in  its  habits,  but  dis- 
gusting in  its  form  and  dimensions.  Its 
colour  is  a  gloomy  brown,  infcermptod  by 
irregular  blotches  and  faint  hands  (whence 
its  name) ;  it -is  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
hairs,  and  its  limbs,  when  expanded  stretch 
over  an  area,  of  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  familiar  to  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  who 
have  given  it  the  name,  and  ascribed  to  it 
the  fabnlons  propensities  of  the  tarantula. 
This  hideous  creature  does  not  weave  a 
broad  web  or  skin,  a  net  like  other  spiders 
but  nererthelesB,  it  forme  a  comfortable 
mansion  in  tiie  mill  of  a  neglected  building, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  under  the  eave  of 
an  overhanging  stone. — Tennent's  Sketehea 
ofOit  Nat.  Eist.  of  Cei/lon  p.  465  to  467. 

MYGALE  MOSCHATA.    See  Sor«cid«. 

MYHEE  a  pass  in  Arracan  is  in  lat,  19® 
14',  long.  94,  30'.  Myhee  village  is  a  police 
station. 

MYHERE.  This  state  was  originally  a  de- 
pendency of  Bewah.  On  the  ocoupation  of 
Bundelonnd,  thakoor  Dooijnn  Sing  was 
confirmed  in  his  possession  on  his  execnting 
a  deed  of  allegiance.  The  area  of  Myfaere 
is  about  4^0  sqnare  miles ;  the  population 
70,000,  and  the  revenue  Rb.  74,200 

MYHILBNAH.  H'am.  Mylelu,  Malit. 
A  Malabar  and  Canara  wood  of  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  very  close  grained ;  it  grows  to 
aboot  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter.  It  produces  a  fruit 
like  green  pepper;  its  leaves  resemble  the 
mango:  the  wood  is  generally  considered 
strong  and  durable,  and  the  native  carpenters 
procure  from  its  branches  the  small  crooks 
for  the  knees  and  timbers  of  boats,  Ac,  and 
the  large  limbs  for '  the  firames  of  native 
vessels.  The  tree  is  scarce  in  the  north  part 
of  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  noli  known  in 
Ceylon.— JBdye,  Fonttt  of  Malabar  and 
Oanara._ 

MYHULA,  Hind.  Tulipa  stellate, 
MYIT,  BoBM.  A  large  river. 
MYJERTHEYU.   A  tribe  of  Somali. 
KYKEK,  Pbbs.    Garyopbjllns  aiomati. 
cos,  Liim. 

MYLABBIS,  a -genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  possessing  properties  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  blistering  beetle  Can- 
thans  vesicatoria.  The  ancients  chiefly  en>- 
ployed  two  species  of  Mylabrin,  one  of  which, 
the  M.  eiohorii,  the  telini  of  the  hindoos,  has 
been  used  for  ages,  and  is  so  at  present  by 
the  European  and  native  physioiane  of  India 
and  China.  The  blistering  flies  of  India  are 
chiefly  the  Mylabris  or  Meloe  eiohorii,  the 
CauthariB  gigas,  and  the  CutiiwuTnoUcea. 
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MTLABBIS. 
The  Meloe  or  Uylabria  cichorii  is  common  in 
the  neigfabourhood  of  Dacca,  in  the  Hydrafaad 
eonntrj,  in  Knmool,  and  niuneroDB  other 
looiUitiea.   Tht  inaeet  ia  about  aa  inch  long, 
and  one-third  broad;  the  elytrv  or  wing 
coTwto  are  mwrked  wtth  aix  croes  stripes  of 
deep  bine  sod  xiuaefc  brown.   The  Bvpreetis 
of  ancient  writers  is  met  witii  in  the  baaars 
nnder  the  name  of  the  goidm  flj  (mna' 
mokki.)   The  Oantharis  rifdaoea  is  often 
nixed  with  specimens  of  Heloe  in  the  baoars. 
The  Teliui  flj,  if  procored  before  the  mites 
Iiave  oommenced  its  deetroction,  yields  on  an 
avenge,  one>third  more  of  oaotharidin  than 
the  Spanish  fly  of  the  Bon^Man  shops.  The 
blue  hj  is  of  nnoertain  strength ;  the  Bn- 
presiu  in  all  the  Bpecitnenn  obtained,  was 
quite  inert   A  species  of  Meloe  oaDad  the 
M.  trianthona^  from  its  being  nsoally  fonnd 
on  the  plant  named  Triantbema  deoandm 
(bisoopr^  H»D.)  was  described  by  Dr.  Blem 
ing.   A  tinctore,  aoeAoas  linctnrf^  ^Aaatue^ 
and  pintment  of  tiie  Meloe  oiohoTii  are  de^ 
cribed  in  the  Bengal  PharmacopoBia.  Some 
prejudice  exititfl  a^ainRt  the  article  on  acconot 
of  its  allied  excessire  sererity  of  action. 
This  is  solely  owing  to  the  preseoce  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  cantharidin  than  that 
contaioed  in  the  common  fly.    Dilating  the 
tinotnre,  and  adding  to  the  proportion  of 
lard  and  wax  in  the  plaster  aod  oinhneot, 
perfectly  ansimilate  the  action  of  the  indi- 
genons  and  the  imported  insects.    At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  specimens  of  the 
Indian  blistering  beetles,  Itylabrispnstnlata, 
and  M.  pnnotnm  were  exhiUted  by  Dr.  Collaa 
of  Pondioherry,   these  were  aooompanied 
vith  a  foil  and  int^esting  report  on  their 
blistering  properties  printed  in  the  "  Honi- 
tenr  Official"  of  2nd  Maroh  1855.   H.  pns. 
talata,  aod  M.  panctam  are  fonnd  in  lai^ 
quantities  at  certain  seasoos  all  over  South- 
era  ladift.    The  officinal  BlisteHot;  Fly  has 
bad  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  called  Meloe 
Tesicatorias  br  I/innanis,  Lytta  reeieatoria  by 
Fabrioins,  and  Gantbaris  resicatoria  by  Qeof. 
froy,  and  now  by  the  Fbarmacopoaias.  Tbe 
name  x"^*'  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
species  of  Goleopteroun  iuBeetwhichpossessed 
thepropertiea  of  the  officinal  biirttering beetle, 
bnt  it  was  distingnidied  by  yellow  transrerse 
bnnds.   This  is  the  oharaotoriatio  of  speoes 
of  Slylabris,  one  of  which,  M.  Fnsseleni, 
occnrs  in  the  soath  of  Europe,  and  another, 
31.  cic1u>rii  throaghont  the  east.    In  India  it 
ia  onihd  i^lee  or  tclini.  and  telee  mukhee,  or 
theOily  riy.fi  om  the  oil-like  exudation  whioh 
the  .innects  of  this  genus  crive  ont  from  the 
articalations  of  tKeir  legs  when  seised.  An- 
otiMr  uperiaa,     trianthema,  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  ud  the  Lytta  ffigas.  Fab.  is 


IfYMENSOrO. 
fonnd  in  India  as  well  as  in  Senegal  One  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of 
Eurareh.  Mylabris  cichorei  and  M.  pusta- 
latos  are  need  by  (he  Chinese.  About  180 
lbs.  forwarded  in  1860  from  Bombay  by  l>r. 
Birdwood  to  teat  the  market  valae  in  Eng- 
land, wi*re  sold  at  5a.  8d.  per  Ik — Boyle, 
O'ShMtghnffoy,  p.  684 ;  if.  £.  /.  JB.  Cai.  Ex. 
1862,  Dr.  Himfar.  Tr.  Beug.  At.  8oe.  voL  v. 
p.  216.    Smith  Mat.  Med.  if  Chma. 

HTL.^BRIS  GICHORII. 


Chis.  I  TeUni, 
Bud.  I 


Pan  maa, 
TeUMakbi, 

Of  southern  Europe,  southern  and  eastern 
Asia^  is  obtainable  from  June  till  December 
in  the  granite  district  of  tfaelTixanifl  tori- 
tories  ioA  can  be  gathered  for  a  rupee  a 
pound.  In  China  they  are  met  with  on 
species  of  Faba,  Dolichos,  Baonymus,  Silene 
and  other  plants.  It  is  coDsidered  in  China 
nseful  in  scrofula,  renal  ailments,  syphilis 
and  hydrophobia. — Smiik  UaLMed.  of  Chiua. 

MALABRIS  SGHONHEBH. 

Ta^-nao,  Caw, 

Occurs  in  China  aod  is  fonnd  on  tbe 
Zizyph  nfi.—^mith. 

HTLB  ELIxAH,  Tin.  ?  In  TraTancorv,  a 
wood  of  a  light  green  colour,  specific  graTi^ 
0*896.  Used  for  building  houses  only.— 
Col.  Frith. 

MTLI  KOSSl.  TiM.  Poineiana  pnl- 
eherrima. — Lim. 

BCTLITTAftbe  goddess  oftbeBsIiylonians, 
at  whose  temple  every  woman  had  <mee 
in  her  life  to  saerifloe  as  the  necessary  prrii- 
minary  to  maniage.   See  Ken. 

MYIilTTA  LmOESCENS. 

Lai'Jiwui,  Cuor.  |  Foh-liag,  Canr. 

A  fongofl  of  China  resembting  a  truffle,  also 
the  fruit  of  Gynocardia  odorata,  and  similar 
to  the  re?etiU)le  snbstanee  dug  out  <^  the 
chalk  beds  in  the  monntaina  aepantin^  Tra- 
rancore  and  Tinnevelly. — AatA. 

HTLOG.  The  snnnud  of  this  Bajpoofc 
state,  dated  4th  September  18 1 5,  contains  the 
osnal  conditions  and  the  tributary  payment 
is  Rupees  I,4dO.  Berenne,  Bs.  8,000,  popula- 
tion 7,358. 

UTJlfANA,  an  independent  slate  B.  W. 
of  Balkh. 

MYMENSn^G,  a  distriot  of  Bengal,  west 
of  Silhet,  watered  by  tbe  Brahmaputra,  eUef 
town  Nnssnrabad.  The  diBtrict  can  foraidk 
specimens  of  the  best  ennn(Orotalariajaneea) 
and  thebestpator  jute(CorohomBohtarina) 
and  mae^teo  pat,  (Uibiacus  oannabinns) 
grown  in  BengaL  The  fibres  of  tiiese  planfts 
are  oommonly  used  for  making  twine,  ropa% 
sails,  screens,  faaga,  and^pun^.tbiy-  an 
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MTOTO-GNAU. 

drpssed  aad  exported,  in  large  qmuititiea, 
trani  Seraj^nnge  and  other  partn  of  this 
district  of  Bengal,  to  Calcutta  for  shipment  to 
Earope.  This  district  abo  prodnces  ail  seeds, 
as  mnstw^,  tewnufli,  rape  and  lioBeed.  The 
two  latter  are  of  a  onperior  quality  and  are 
now  valoable  exports  to  England. — Taylor. 
See  Koocb. 

MTN.    Hind.   Bandia  dametoram,  Linn. 

MYNPAT.  A  table-land,  eboat  aO  m. 
6.  E.  from  Sirgoojah  town,  and  abovt  S,000 
or  Z,bOO  ft  hif(h.  On  the  South  West  fron. 
tier  of  Bengal,  are  Gboto-Nagpore.  Sii^oqjah, 
Falamow,  BanigDrh,  Hazareeb^b,  Mynpat 
and  Amarkantak.  The  elevation  of  Cbotn- 
Nagpore,  is  3,000  feet  vrith  hills  rnnning  £. 
and  W,  but  of  little  height;  Sirgoojah,  is 
monntainoni^  riping  600  to  700  feet  above 
the  level  of  Choto<Nagpore.  Palamow  dis- 
trict is  very  monntainoas.  Hazareebangfa 
town,  24**;  85**  64';  1,750  feet.  Slope  of 
country  to  S.  towards  Snmbulpore  N.  and  E, 
parts  of  distrint,  very  moantaanons,  but  level, 
and  even  depressed  towards  the  Mahanuddy. 
Snmbulpore  town,  only  400  feet.  Orissa 
table-land  then  rinen  on  the  southern  side  of 
tlie  Mfthannddy,  in  some  places  to  1,700  feet 
bftcked  by  the  chain  of  E.  Ghaot-s.  Amar- 
kantak, jungly  table-land,  22*  40%  81*  5' 
3,500  feet.  The  soil  in  the  plains  is  gene- 
rally fertile,  producing  abnndant  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  excellent  vegeta- 
bles, ootton  and  sugar-cane.  The  uuoal- 
tivi^ed  parts  are  overma  with  a  eoame  grass. 

HTN-PHAL,  HiHD.  JTruitof  Oardeuia 
dnmetomm. 

MYNUM,  TSL.  BeesWaT. 

MTO.    Bdrm.    a  citv  or  fort. 

MYOS  HORMOS.  See  Myas  Hormns  ; 
Saba. 

MYOCHAMA.   A  genus  of  molluscs. 

MYODORA.    A  g-nus  of  moiluBOs. 

MYOO.    A  river  of  Arracan. 

MY-OOK.    See  Petroleum. 

MYOOK,  in  British  Bnrmah,  assistant 
TOmmiBsioners. 

MTOPOBAGE.^.  Luidl  An  order  of 
plants  oomprising  two  gp.  of  Mjopomm. 

MYOPORUM  TENUIFOLIUM,  the 
Ifaibo  tree  of  the  Sandwich  islands ;  the 
beart  wood  which  is  fn^pnnt,  bnt  less  so 
than  sandal  wood  and  is  less  esteemed  in  the 
China  market. — Bmnett. 

MYOUK  QNAU.  Bdrh.  Doabanga  grandi- 
fioTA—Wall. 

Myook-Ghio,  or  Ifook-Cban,  Bush.  Is  a 
large  Burmese  tree  of  ^cell«jt  timber. 

-  Bark,  perfectly  smooth  ;  flower,  very 
small  on  a  long  stem. — v.  I.  p.  192. 

Ifyonk  Go-Hyen,  Bush.  A  small  vine^ 
beariog  in  ito  pod  bnt  i»ie  bean,  the  sin 
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MTRICACRffi. 

of  balfa-orown.   Monk^ore  Said  to 
be  very  fofid  of  it^  but  Barmans  do  not 
eat.  it.— V.  1.  p.  18S. 
ICyonk-hhe-ga.  Bcaif.  Bauhiuia  scandens, 

Liitn.  Willde. 
Myonk-kha-pat  Bubh.  Bauhinia,  species. 
Hyoak  Khyau,  Burh.  Dalbergia  species 

also  Blackwellia  toTnentoae>.'— Fent. 
Hyonk  Kyeing,  BnBif.  Flagellaria  iudioa 

also  HomaUum  tomentosnm. — Berdh. 
My-onk-loke.  Buau,  Artocarpos  laooooha, 
Roeb. 

Myouk  lokp  ngay  Burh. —  P 
Uyouk-NETO,  Bush.  Dalbergia  sp.  Lance 
wood  of  Moulmein  made  into  amy  house 
building  material.— Ool.  Oat.  Ess.  1862. 
Mvonk  Sha  Bosh.  Dalbergia^. 
MYRCIA  ACBIS,  D.  0.  and  U.  ^sen- 
toides,  D.  0.  Syns.  oi  Eugenia  a^jng.'-^igkt 
MYRIGACE^.  UncU.  The  Qale  tribe 
of  plants  comprising  in  India,  2  Gen.  3 
species,  viz.,  2  Myrica  ;  1  Putraojiva,  drupe 
1-seeded  ;  seed  erect.  They  are  common 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  North  America,  and  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  order  embraces  3  genera 
and  about  20  speciea.  It  is  the  Greek 
Hvpwi|.  There  are  several  species,  shrubs 
or  small  trees.  Wight  gives  Myrica  in- 
tegrifolia,  and  M.  Nilagirica,  Fortune  says, 
the  Yang  mae,  of  China  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  Myrica,  allied  to  the  Himalayan 
U.  sapida,  noticed  by  Frazer,  EtQyle,  and 
other  writers.  The  Chiaese  variety  is,  how- 
ever, much  superior  to  the  Indian.  Indeed 
he  believes  the  Gbiueae  have  both,  bat  use 
the  Indian  one  as  a  stock  for  grofting  upon. 
Therft  is  a  very  large  plantation  of  this  tree 
in  Chassn,  on  the  sides  of  the  inland  hills 
forming  striking  objects  on  the  hillsides. 
The  tiees  were  bushy,  round-headed,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  loaded 
with  dark-red  frnit,  not  unlike,  at  first  sight, 
the  frnit  of  England's  Arbutus,  although 
very  differently  formed  and  mnoh  laiger. 
He  observed  two  kinds,  one  with  red  fruit, 
and  the  other  with  fruit  of  a  yellowisU 
colour ;  grafted  plants  were  secured  for  India. 
This  fine  frnit  will  no  doobt  succeed  admira- 
bly in  the  Himalaya,  for  already  ^ere  is  a 
variety— far  inferior  indeed  to  the  Chinese 
kind,  but  yet  a  plnnt  reqniring  the  same  soil 
and  temperature — common  on  these  bills.  It 
is  the  Kaiphul  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India. 
The  fine  variety  of  Yang-mae  is  grafted 
upon  the  wild  kind,  which  iba  Chinese  call 
the  san  or  hill  variety  of  Myrica  sapida. 
The  properties  of  the  speciee  axed  no  great 
importance:  the  froita  of  M.  integriiolia} 
11.  sapida  are  eatim. 
Myxica  integiifblia,  UoaSn. 
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MTRICA  SAPIDA. 
H.  aapida,  WaU.    Himalaya,  Satlej  to 

FntraDjiTA  Boxbni^i  WaU  Coromandel, 
Kennerr,  Eandalla,  Salsette,  Belganm,  Con- 
cans,  Silhet,  Assam,  Oudh.  Himalaya. — Eng. 
Cijc.  FoHune,  page*  344  ;  345  j  354 ;  For- 
tune's.  A  Residenee  among  tfie  Chinees  p.  64, 
•  MYBIOA  CERIFBBA,  the  Candleberry 
myrtle  abounds  in  the  Bahama  islands  and 
might  be  introdnced  into  India.  The  shrnb 
prodnces  a  Amall  green  berry,  whiob,  like 
the  hog  plnm,  pnts  out  from  the  trank  and 
lai^er  limbs.  Mach  patient  labor  is  reqoired 
in  gathering  the»e  berries,  and  from  them  is 
obtained  a  beantifol  green  wax,  which  bams 
very  nearly,  if  not  fhlly,  as  well  as  the  sper. 
nuweti,  or  composition  candles.  The  meuiod 
of  procuring  this  -wax  ia  hy  boiling  the  berries 
in  a  copper  or  brass  vexsel  for  some  (ime. 
Iron  pots  are  fonnd  to  darken  and  cload  the 
wax.  The  vessel  after  a  sufficient  time  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  when  cool  the  hard- 
ened wax,  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
JB  skimmed  of. 

MTRICA  CORDIFOLTA.  The  wax  tree 
of  Lonisiana  cont^ains  immense  quantities  of 
wax.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Cadet  and  Dr.  Boittok,  myrtle  wax  differs 
in  many  respect-s  from  bees*  wax.  Specimens 
of  it  assnme  shades  of  a  yellowish  green 
color.  It«  smell  is  also  different;  myrtle 
wax,  when  fresh,  emittsug  a  frac^rant  balsa- 
mioodor.  It  has  in  part  the  nnctnosity  of 
bees'  wax,  and  somewhat  of  the  brittlenefis 
of  resin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater,  inso- 
mnch  that  it  sinks  in  wat«r,  wherea!)  bees' 
wax  floats  npon  it;  and  it  is  not  so  easily 
bleached  to  foi-m  white  wax.  The  wax  of 
the  Myrica  cordiiblia  of  the  Cape,  is  nsed 
for  oandles. — Simmonds.  O'tHtaugkneMy^ 
Bengal  JHtpewtatory  p.  612. 

MTRICA  GKRMANICA.— Z)cs/. 


^B.  Jhklam.    Kathi,  Chehab, 

Shalftkal,  Kanoia,   Hnmbo,  Sutlkj, 

^mbnkh,  „        Joaraktse,  Lac&k 

Not  nncommon  in  varions  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Jbelam,  Chenab,  and  Sutlej, 
and  in  Spiti  and  Ladak,  from  6,000  to  orer 
16,000  feet.—j;  L.  Slewarf,  U.  D. 

MYRICA  IKTEGRIFOLIA.  Bothurgh 
Fl  Ind.  Hi.  p.  765,  from  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
and  Kliassya  moimtains  eems  to  be  different 
from  M.  sapida,  its  fruit  is  acid  and  used  for 
pickling. — 0*Shtmghineayf  p.  611. 

MTRICA  SAPIDA.— TToZZ. 


Kai-phal, 
Kahikahela? 


Hind. 


Box-myrtle,  Ewo 
Ksi-ctarTUDtt,  Txl. 

This  tree  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  from  the  Sutl^  to  Nepal  and 
Silhet ;  fruit  agreeably  flavoared.  The  same, 


MTRISTrCACE.fi. 
or  a  nearly  allied  speeiee,  is  foond  in  dant 
and  Japan,  in  the  Sotlq  -vailey  between  Bim. 
pur  and  Snngnam.  fVnit  need  for  making 
sherbet.  The  fruit  is  edible,  with  a  aweetisli 
bitter  raeta :  it  ripens  in  June.  In  the  QijOr 
lava  it  is  generally  met  with  at  an  al^tnda 
of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet^  and  its  bark  b 
exported  to  the  plains  ns  a  dye  and  as  medi- 
cine. On  the  lower  Sntlej,  it  ia  conmoD 
and  a  few  trees  may  be  seen  at  from  3,200 
to  6,000  feet  np  to  the  Ravi.  The  buk 
is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  a  &ronnte 
native  medicine.  I'he  frnit  haa  not  mndi 
flefih,  but  is  a  pleasant  sour  swmI  It  ii 
mostly  used  in  sherbets.  The  bark  is  offiei' 
nal  in  the  plains,  being  considered  hot,  sad 
given  in  rheamatism,  and  mixed  in  piaster. 
—Dr.  J.  L.  Siewari,  M.  D.  PotBeU'$  Hand. 
book,  vol.  i  p.  314.  Cleghom  Panjab  £ep. 
p.  65. — Hogg.  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

MTRICARIA  ELEGANS,  RoyU. 
Enmlm,  umbu,  of  Satlq,  aad  Ladik 

This  is  one  of  the  TamarisciuesB.  Dr.  Ste- 
wart found  it  at  9,000  feet  sparingly  on  tlte 
Satlej,  and  it  grows  from  10,000  feet  on  the 
Upper  chenub  to  15,000  in  Ladak.  The 
leaves  are  often  covered  with  a  saline  effiore- 
scenee;  in  Lahoul  its  leaves  are  applied  to 
bruises.  Sec.  The  twigs  are  in  Ladak  browsed 
by  sheep  and  goats. 

KTRICABIA  HEBBACEA,  a  plant  rf 
the  Tflmaricaces,  growing  in  Mcmgoiia. 
MTRIOGTNB  MINUTA.— Lew. 

Cotola  minaba  Forst  Willde. 

„     ooneiftilia,  WiUde. 
Grange*  „  Poir. 

„     minata  ; 
„    deciunbens  I>eaf. 

Kak^chikni,  Hihd. 

India  and  Madagascar  to  Japan  and  Xer 
Holland.  Considered  by  natives  a  hot  and 
dry  medicine  useful  in  paralysis,  pains  ia 
joints,  and  special  diseases,  also  as  a  Tenu> 
fnge.  It  promotes  sneezing,  hence  its  tct- 
naoutar  name. — Rogh.  Hi.  43S.  Pawifft 
Sand-hook,  voh  i.  p.  358.    Fo%<  p.  420. 

MTBIOPHYLLUM  VEBTIClLLATniL 
Linn. 

Panatni,  Til. 
A  small  aqnatio  plant,  the  flow«rs  d 
which  become  detached  and  swim  on  tin 
surface  of  the  water.  Sugar  refinen  oow 
their  moist  sugar  with  the  |^nt,  as  olay  ii 
used  in  the  West  Indies.  See  HaloragaoeK 
MTRIOPODA,  one  of  these,  the  Cwps- 
dosoma  vagabunda,  inhabits  China.*— .4dM« 
p.  95. 

MTRISTICAOB^  UndL  The  avtnM 
tribe  of  plants,  are  txees  often  yteldii^  a  nl 
juice,  and  amoged   under  their 
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Artemitia  miniiii 

Dierocdiala  iniiniu 
VUtriL 


IfYEISTICA  GINEREA.  - 


Uyriaiica,  ii.,  Virola,  Av.hl.y  and  Knema, 
Lour.  Thenoootain  48  epeoiw.  The  genus 
Mjristitn  nnmben  46  speoies,  29  mharating 
the  Molnooas,  Cochin,  China,  Java,  Gejlon, 
and  the  nltra-gangetic  Peninadhi  of  India ; 
4^  the  intn^gangstio  PenineDia  of  India; 
3,  S.  America ;  2,  Madagascar ;  I ,  Aleppo  ; 
1,  MaaritiaB ;  2,  Chittagong ;  2,  the  KhaftHja 
Monntains;  and  2  New  Holland.  TbeKnt- 
meg  of  the  ahopa,  trhich  is  the  seed  of  M. 
officinalis,  is  the  only  prodoot  of  the  order 
employed  officinally.  Other  species  bear  &nit 
that  may  be  employed  as  a  substitate,  but 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  real  oriental 
Xlyristica.  The  species  of  the  E.  Indies  are 
aa  under : 

Mytiatica  mosohata,  Thunb.,  Molaocu. 

M.  HonSeldii,  Sprmggr.,  Ceylon,  Java. 

M.  tomentosa,  Thunb.,  Molacoaa,  Malabar. 

H.  peltate,  Roxh.,  Uolnccaa. 

M.  amygdalina.  Wall.,  Moalnmn. 

M .  iiHoate,  fioDb  ,  Molnooai. 

U.  parriflora,  fioeb.,  lIoliioau< 

K.  aidisBrioa,  Wall.,  ICartabaa. 

M .  aylTMtru,  Ttl^.,  Uaoritiiia. 
~VoM.  p.  10. 

KraSTICA,  Spema. 

ThoQn.san.ga,  Buu(. 

In  TaToy,  a  large  tree,  used  in  boat  bnild- 
ing. — Dr  WaUich. 

KTBISTIOA,  8peeie$, 
KoaOioe,  Bmui.  |  KTumeea.  Buiui- 

In  tKTojt  a  iwge  tree,  need  in  flooring 
liooses. — Pr.  WaUieh. 

MYRISTICA  AMYGDALINA,  Wall. 
Tonng-Ba-gtt,  Bvn*         |  Wild.nutmeg  tree,  Eno. 

There  are  one  or  two  trees,  in  the  son- 
tbem  provinces  of  Teuasserim,  belonging 
to  the  gecQs  which  contains  the  nntmeg. 
The  fruit  has  none  of  the  aroma  of  the  nut. 
meg,  bat  the  timber,  which  is  large,  is  nsed 
by  the  natives  in  house  carpentry,  Griffith 
foand  only  one .  species,  apparently,  he 
says,  referable  to  Loareiro's  genus  Kue- 
ZO&.  WaUich,  however,  met  with  two  and 
referred  both  to  Myristica. — Dr.  Mtuon. 
TFoii.  pi.  at.  ror.,  1,  p.  90-5. 

HYEISTICA  CINEBEA. 

Raa  Jai  pbaL,  Uabm.  J  Jadakua  ohettn,  Tn. 
Saadikai  manun,     Tak.  {  Tadikaia  cbetto,  „ 

A  tall  and  straight  laree,  nenally  with  a 
olean  bole  found  in  the  Bombay  green-wood 
iiingleB  or  raeeSf  above  and  b^w  the  ghats. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  common,  nor  found 
generally  in  situations  easy  of  acoess, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  household 
or  agi'icnltnral  purposes.  The  wood  is  white 
coloured  and  compact.  In  Coimbatore,  its 
wood  IB  straight  grained,  close,  even  grained 
apparently  and  of  fizie  quality. — Xht.  Wight 
cmd  Qibion. 


MYBISTIGA  MOSCHATA. 

MTRISTIGA  FATUA,  Hout  Uie  "wiM 
nutmeg  of  commerce.  Is  a  native  of  Banda, 
Its  nuts  are  often  substituted  tor  the  true 
nutmeg.  M.  Fatua  Stow,  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
W,  Indies,  Surinam,  and  M.  Otoha,  Humb 
of  New  Granada. 

MYRISTICA  HORSPIELDII,  Spreng, 
Syn.  of  Pyrrhosia  Horsfieldii,  Blutne. 
MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA,  Thun.Boxb. 

11.  Aromatioa,  Lam.  Bomb. 
The  fruit. 


Jowa-nt-^ttb, 
Za-te-phOf 
Jai'phal, 
HnslEaa'^, 
Nutmeg. 
Vmx  limeades, 
Uoioadesf 
Uiiskaten  nussa^ 
Jaephal, 
Noon  mascada, 


Aft.  I  Nnz-moecfafita,  Lat< 

BuKx.  Mymtioa  ofBoinalH,  Lat. 

Duk.  Pala:  Buwahpala,MALAY. 

Z>UT.  Jowz-bewa,  Prvs. 

Eho.  Jatapala,  Sakb. 

Fa.  Uofloada,  Sp. 

n  Jadikal,  Tah, 

Gkb.  Jadikaia;  Ji^  KaiaTiL. 

HiKD.  Jati  phalamn,  „ 

It.  Lavangam,  „ 

The  maoe. 


AaAB. 


Bemo. 
Duk. 


Boonga.pala,  '  Ualat. 
Uacia  involnorum,  liAT. 
Jatipntri,  SaNS. 


BnzbaB, 
BiflbMsb, 
Jytree, 
Jae-pntri, 

A  tree  with  smallf  pale  yellow,  and  inodo- 
rous flowers,  successfully  cultivated  in  Suma- 
tra, Bencoolen,  and  Penang.  The  girth  ia 
6  to  10  inches,  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
It  branches  like  the  laurel  and  its  loftiest 
sprays  are  frequently  fifty  feet  high.  The 
fruit  when  ripening  resembles  a  peach,  and 
on  removing  the  epicarp  or  fleshy  outer 
rind,  is  a  spherical  nut,  black,  clasped  by  a 
fine  branching  aril,  of  a  vermilion  colour, 
which  is  the  maoe  of  commerce.  When 
lipe  the  fruit  is  picked,  the  outer  prt  re- 
moredf  the  mace  taken  off  and  dried  in 
shallow  baskets  in  the  sun.  The  nut  con- 
tains a  volatile,  as  well  as  a  fixed  oil. 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  hard  and  dose  graiaed, 
the  culture  ot  the  nutmeg  tree  has  been  suc- 
cessfully commenced  both  at  Mergui  and 
Manlmain.  Behind  the  hill  at  Manlmain,  the 
trees  appear  to  thrive ;  and  at  Mergui  the 
trees  were  thriving.  Nutmeg  butter  is  pre- 
pared by  beating  up  the  nutmegs,  enclosing 
the  paste  in  a  bag  and  exposing  it  to  the  va- 
pour of  wafer,  and  afterwards  expressing  the 
fat  by  means  of  heated  plates.  The  nutmeg 
tree  is  mouoscions  aa  wellas  du]ecioaB,bat  no 
means  exist  of  discovering  the  sexes,  befoi-e 
the  period  of  inflorescence,  is  known.  Upon 
an  average,  the  nutmeg  tree  fruits  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  and  increases  in  produce  till 
the  fifteenth  year,  and  is  said  to  continue 
prolific  for  sixty  or  eighty  years.  Seven 
months  in  geuei-al  elapse  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit :  and  the  produce  of  one  bearing;  tree 
with  another,  uader  good-^cultiration,  ui  the 
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^fteenth  year,  may  be  caloalatod  at.  fire 
Poands  of  natmegSf  and  a  poand  and  a  qaar- 
ter  of  maoB.  It  bears  all  lite  jwx  roond, 
bat  more  plentifally  in  some  moatha  than 
otbeni,  and  generally  yields  more  abnndaatly 
ereiy  other  year.  It.  is  neoeasaiy  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  dnriog  their  ^wth  shoald 
be  kept  well  corered  with  moold,  for  they 
have  a  tendency  to  seek  the  snrfiice.  The 
growth  of  the  lateral  branches  is  to  be  alooe 
encouraged,  and  all  Backers,  or  dead  and 
Unprodactive  bnuichBS,  are  to  be  remoTod, 
with  tbe  pruning  knife,  and  the  lower  shoots 
lopped  off,  with  che  view  of  establishing  an 
unimpeded  circulation  of  air." 

The  arUlm  or  maoe  is  thick,  between  homy 
and  fleshy,  much*  lacerated,  folded  and  an- 
astcxnosing  towards  the  exti-emity,  almost 
eaveloinnff  the  nut;  when  fresh,  brilliant 
scarie^  when  dry,  more  horoy,  yellowish 
brown  and  brittle.  The  smell  and  taste  of 
the  arillns  are  peonliarly  fragrant  and  i^^ree- 
able.  It  softens,  bat  does  not  dissolve  in  the 
month.  Beneath  the  arillns  is  found  a  bony 
shell,  which  covers  the  almond  or  kernel ;  this 
shell  is  tbin,  bard,  brittle,  brown  and  shining 
above,  pale  grey  within,  insipid  and  inodorous 
and  encloses  the  nutmeg  of  commerce. 

The  kernel  is  large,  rounded,  obtase  ab 
both  ends,  the  size  of  a  small  myrobalan 
nut,  smooth,  marked  with  reticniated  chinks, 
those  transversely  placed  being  less  evident 
than  the  longitudinal ;  grey  externally.  In 
the  chinks  occurs  a  whitish  powder,  ap- 
parently chalk ;  internally  the  almond  is 
traversed  by  branching,  reddish,  irregular 
greasy  veins,  giving  it  a  marble  appearance. 
The  nnt  is  hard  and  easily  cat,  scraped,  or 
grated,  very  inflammable,  bat  the  'smoke  is 
devoid  of  the  fragrance  of  the  acid.  The 
odour  of  the  nutmeg  is  most  agreeably  aro- 
matic :  its  tast«  hot,  and  analogous  to  the 
smell.  The  nut  readily  divides  under  the 
teeth,  and  is  partially  soluble  in  the  saliva. 
Nutmegs  are  much  injured  by  time,  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  insects,  which  perforate  them 
in  every  direction ;  sometimes  good  nntmegs 
are  adulterated  with  others  from  which  the 
valuable  principles  have  been  extracted  by 
alcohol.  Worm-eaten  nuts  are  also  frauda- 
lently  repaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  {mste 
of  flour  and  nutmiw  oil  into  tbe  holes. 

The  Bs$mU(il  Oil  of  Nutmegs  is  white, 
b'ghter  than  water,  acrid,  pungent  taste,  and 
Very  powerful  nutmeg  odour. 

The  Fixed  OU,  or  Butter  of  Nutmegs  oe- 
cura  in  the  commerce  of  Europe  in  flattened 
masses,  of  sqnare  form,  yellowish,  solid,  in- 
ternally marbled,  500  parts  containing  about 
50  of  essential  oU.  This  substance  is  mnch 
adulterated^  particalarly  with  sne^  sper^ 
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maoeti,  manow,  wax,  the  oil  of  the  Hanagi 
pterygosperraa  coloured  with  alkanet  or 
rocon,  dw.,  Ac   Tbs  fixed  cnl  is  obtained  I7 
bruising  the  nntan^  into  a>  pasta,  whieh  is 
oompnttsed  in  bags  betwesa  hot  metalKe 
plates.   Two  Idncb  are  foond  is  oommerce 
— one  in,  small  earthen  pots,  of  maoe  oolimr, 
and  very  agreekble  smell,  is  exported  from 
the  Moluccas,  to  Holland,  chiefly  j  tbe  second 
kind  is  obtained  firom  UollandtOocnrs  in  fiat 
cakes,  is  far  inferior  to  the  first,  aad  is  u dai- 
ly adulterated  with  spermacetL  Tbe  cbief  ose 
of  nutmegs  is  as  a  ^ioe,  and  for  jmpar- 
tion  of  perfumes  and  scented  aoape.  Tbt 
tree,  according  taM.  Fae^  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  Km^mt  o£ 
Theophrastus  and  tbe  Cinnamomum  of  PHny 
have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  identical 
with  this.    Avioenna  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
first  who  described  it  under  the  nasM 
"  Jauaboa."    The  tree  itaeU^  howevar,  ku 
only  been  identified  clearly  witlun  thalasi 
few  years.    The  nutmeg  tree  is  chiefly  cnl' 
tivated  in  the  Banda  islands,  but  planlaliuu 
are  now  numerons  at  the  Mauritius,  Boorbon, 
Cayenne,  Martinique,  and  in  the  ISnglish 
possessions  to  the  Eastward,  especially  in 
Province  Wellesley,  Penang,  and  aleo  in  the 
Tinnevelly  district  of  Southern  India.  The 
natives  of  the  Moluccas  gather  the  natmeg 
fruit  by  the  band,  strip  oS  and  reject  the 
pnlpy  pei'icarp,  detach  the  mace  cuvfnlly, 
and  expose  it  to  the  san,  which  soon  changes 
its  blood-red  ooloor  to  a  light  Ivown,  itis 
then  Hprinkled  with  sea-water  to  render  it 
flexible,  and  to  preserve  it.    The  unta  are 
first  sun-dried,  and  then  smoked,  until  tbe 
kernel  rattlM  against  the  shdi.   Thia  enve- 
lope is  then  broken,  and  tbe  kernels  dipped 
twice  or  thrice  in  lime-water.   They  an 
then  heaped  togettter  for  two  or  tbree  day% 
wiped,  and  packed  in  bales  or  barrels.  Tbe 
nutmegs  thus   prepared  have   been  long 
termed,  "  female,"  or  "  onhii rated,"  in  oom- 
merue,  to  distingnish  them  from  a  kind 
named  the  "  wild"  or  male,  which  is  leas 
esteemed,  and  seldom  foaad  in  BuTOpean 
trade.— £ubmor0  223.    Penang  QazeiU,  Bid- 
dell    O'Shaughnemf,  pp.  535,   536.  ^w- 
lies'  Mat.  Med.  p.  264    Boyle  Mat.  Med. 
MeOtttlooh's  Gommeroial  JXaL     6&2.  See 
Nutmeg. 

MTBI8TICA  OTOBA. 
Vii^  Bdiiftn^  iMiwrdt  I  Mynstiaa  iriiil^ 

A  large  tree  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  yiddi 
aromatic  nuts  which  when  boiled  with  w*t« 
give  out  a  large  qoantaty  of  a  fired  eil, 
used  for  making  candles.  An  acrid  juies 
also  exades  from  iucisitms  in  the  fasrk^ 
and  is  employed  as  a  popnlar  medicinft— 
0'Shamghne$ty,  p.  £37.    ^  , 
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MYRISTICA  PARVIPLOBA.  Both,  A 
tree  of  the  MolocfUtB. 

MTRTSTICA  PELTATA,  Rotb.  V.  I.  iii, 
^6  Mountains  of  the  Molnoins. 

MTmSTICA  GPICA'TA.   Bo»b.  A  tr«e 

of  the  Molueoas.  No  part  of  the  tree  pos- 
sesses any  fragrance. — Ro±b.  Fl.  md.  3,  p. 
847. 

MTRISTIOA  SPILaiROCARPA.— ITaii. 


Ky-waUtliVtB,  Bu&H. 

A  pbtnt  of  l^artaban— IFo/I.  PI  As.  rdr, 
p.  ftS5. 

MYRISTICA  SPURIA,  its  frait,  in  tiie 
Archipelago,  Is  snbstiiated  for  the  troe  nnt< 
meg. 

MTRlSTlOA  SYLVES^RIS,  'Pelf.  A 
plant  of  the  MaontiaB. 

MYRISTICA,  TOMBNTOSA  Thwib, 
Spren^j  p.  65;  /.  Grahi  Oat.  B.pl  p.  175. 

it.  mattdfSrioa,        £am.  |  Male  natmeg  tree,  Eng- 

A  tree  of  Uie  Molnccas,-  Malftbar,  S.  Con- 
can.    Small  yellowish  flowers. 

The  frait  is  downy,  its  substancef  fleshy, 
more  solid,  and  firm.  The  kernel  is  covered 
by  a  hard  shell  provided  with  a  pale 
arillas,  the  kernel  is  1|  to  2  inches  long, 
elliptical,  the  petrenchyme  devoid  of  mar- 
bliug.  Its  odonr  is  weak,  flavonr  disagree- 
able. The  mace  of  this  natmeg  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  trae  mace  by  being  formed  of 
three  or  four  regular  bands  united  at  the 
summit.  The  chemical  compoattion  of  the 
article  is  analogons  to  that  of  the  true  nut- 
megs but  the  oils  are  so  inferior  io  pro|K>F- 
tioii,  that  the  "  male'*  nntraeg  is  but  of  little 
commercial  vftlne  in  Penang,  its  fr  tiit  is  nsed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  true  uittnieg. — 
O'Skaugknessy,  p.  537. 

MYRMELEON  GRAVIS,  WaU-er,  one  of 
the  ant-lions  of  India  whose  larva  have 
earbed  a  bad  renown  from  their  predaceons 
ingtonity.  Ceylon  has,  att  least,  fonr  species, 
-wl^eh  seem  peculiar  to  the  island,  viz., 
Falpares  contrarins,  WaVe^,  Myrmeleon 
gra,-vvBy  WaXkett  M.  dims,  Walker.  M.  barbarua. 
Walker,  The  form  of  the  larvee  at  the 
lower  part  resembles  tha^t  of  a  spider,  but 
the  h^hd  is  armed  with  a  sharp  strong 
pair  of  claws.  They  excavate,  in  fields, 
gardens  aud  roadways,  small  cup  shaped 
cavaties,  with  exquisitely  smooth  edges  and 
aides,  the  bottom  of  which  they  lurk, 
so  that  any  insect  approaohing  near)  im>' 
mediately  &lls  below  to  the  ambbsh  alid 
is  snxed  and  destroyed.  Their  excavations 
Tianally  carried  on  at  night,  but  iu  the 
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process  they  throw  up  the  sand  and  gravel 
to  a  consideiable  height,  the  soil  around  their 
cups  is  very  level.  They  often  tlirow  up 
a  pai-ticle  of  sand  towHxds  any  adhering  in- 
sect, whichj  by  moving  the  mass,  brings 
down  the  insect  with  it.  One  of  the  large 
black  Elnts  was  seen  to  fall  into  one  of  the 
cups,  aud  was  seized  by  the  ant  lion,  bat  iUi 
conirades  adhered  to  the  captive  to  release 
it.— Walker  in  Tenneni't  8kekhes  of  the  Nat. 
ffiai.  of  Ceyltfa,  p.  411. 

MYRMICIDES.  A  tribe  of  insecte  Com- 
prising  the  ants. 

The  genilH  Atta,  compriBea  6  species  of 
auts,  all  of  small  aise,  having  a  sting,  two' 
knots  in  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomw^ 

anbeunEB  not  concealed  in  a  cleft,  tborax 
withoilt  spines,  and  sbort  palpi. 

Atta  minuta,  Jerdon.  Worker,  barely  l-12ttt 
of  an  inch  long,  ,  bead  oblong.  Tbi^  minnte 
secies  makes  a  temporary  nest  in  varioua 
situations,  ia  any  empty  box,  betweOn  the 
back  of  a  book  and  its  leaves,  even  ambug 
the  loOse  pages  of  a  book,  in  an  taxipby  shell, 
&e.  Sbo.  Nothing  is  nsed  in  its  oonstniotton, 
a  sheUer  from  the  light  merely  bising  sought 
for.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  nnmerons  in  in- 
dividuals, one  wingless  female  is  generally 
found  ill  the  nest.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  Carnatlc  and  most  parts  of  India,  but  not 
seen  iu  Malabai'.  It  appears  to  prefer  dead 
animal  matter  to  saccharine  or  VegetaUe  pro^ 
ducts. 

Atta  destructor,  Jerdon.  "Worker,  aboat 
1-lOth  of  an  inch  long,  head  oblong,  not  so 
long  in  proportion  as  in  the  lost ;  eyes  small, 
colour  rafoas,  abdomen  glossy  1»own.  They 
live  in  holes  in  the  gronud,  or  in  walls,  A;c., 
and  are  very  nnmerons  in  individuals.  Thby 
prefer  aiiimiil  t-o  vegetable  substances,  des- 
rroying  dead  insects,  bird  skins,  Ac.  Ac, 
but  also  feed  greedily  on  sugar.  They  are 
common  in  all  purts  of  India,  and  often  prove 
very  troublesome  and  destructive  to  the 
naturalist. 


Atta  domicola,  /eri^on.  Worker,  about  l-6th 
of  an  inch  long,  head  oblong  ;'  eyes  moderate 
size,  hbad,  thorax,  and  legs,  deep  red  brown, 
abdomen  blaokisK,  This  species  of  ant  does 
not  seem  to  be  common,  only  hitherto  pro- 
cured at  Nellore  in  a  hole  in  a  house  and 
ottly  one  kiad  of  individual  seen. 

Atta  rufa,  Jerdon.  Worker,  i-8th  to  l-6tb 
of  an  inch  long,  bead  short,  oblong;  eyes' 
rather  small,  medial ;  of  an  uniform  glos^ 
rftfoas  colour,  with  the  end  of  tbo  abdoihen! 
Bomei^bat  darker.  Warrior  variable,  aboM 
^th  inofa  long,  head  large,  very  sqture.  Female 
about  7-24th  of  an  inch  long.    It  is  very 
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common  in  Malabar,  also  fonnd  in  ilie  Car- 
natic  :  in  holes  under  ground,  abont  gravel 
■walks,  mud  waj's,  and  often  appears  in 
houses,  coming  through  a  hole  or  ci-evicein 
tJie  floor,  or  wall-  From  a  colony  nf  tliem, 
every  now  and  then,  vast  nnmberR  of  winged 
femateR,  (and  males)  iasaa  forth  jont.  bt^t'ore 
sunset  attended  as  far  as  the  window  bj 
Rwarms  of  the  iieut«rs  of  both  kinds.  Itfi 
favorite  food  is  dead  insects  and  other  mat- 
ter, bub  it  also  carries  off  seeds,  chaff,  Ac.  &c. 
like  the  Ocodoma.  It  srings  very  severely, 
leaving  a  burning  pain  that  lasts  for  seveml 
minutes. 

Atta  dissimilis,  Jerdon.  About  1-lOth  of 
an  inch  long,  head  oblong,  abdomen  long, 
oval,  colour  blackish  throughout.  This  ant  13 
found  in  small  unmbers  on  trees  in  Malabar. 

Geu.  Myrmica.  Antenaae  sufficiently  ex- 
posed ;  head  triangular,  without  spines  ; 
maxillary  palpi  long,  of  six  joints  ;  jaws 
triangular  ;  three  cabital  cells  in  the  npper 
wiugs,  the  third  incomplete,  &c. 
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poraifemm,  Citrus  aurantium,  Ac,  A  nest 
taken  from  a  Syzygiam  jambolaoa  at  Kag. 
alore,  Shervaroy  UiUs,  waghed  Slba.  8oz., 
irregnlarly  ova)  in  form,  extreme  length 
19|  inches,  girth  or  circomference  in  the 
centre,  32i-  inches,  and  sofficiently  aoltd  ta 
withstand  moderate  force.  The  nest  was 
situated  about  30  feet  from  the  gronnd,  on  a 
fork  of  the  tree,  and  was  built  round  some  of 
the  branches,  which  protruded  throngh  it  in 
vainous  directions  ;  the  g^h  of  the  thiukeitt 
or  lowermost  branch  of  the  fork  measar^  1^ 
inch  ;  all  the  other  brancbes  that  pnv 
traded  through  the  nest,  were  much  snialW. 
The  structure  was  made  np  of  afiuemixtan 
of  con-dnug  and  leaves  of  various  kinds  ;  but 
the  outside  was  well  smeared  withcowdnng, 
and  honeycombed  with  tile-like  appendages, 
which,  whilst  they  permitted  the  free  ventila- 
tion of  the  interior,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
slight  projection  of  the  scale-like  leaves,  reo- 
dered  the  nest  imperrions  to  min.  Tbeae  dim- 
inutive creatnres  put  on,  threatening  atti- 
tudes with  their  abdomens  flexed  over  tbnr 


Myrmica  diffusa,  Jerdon.    WoVker,  rather  ;  baot  ^j.  thorax,  and  their  mandibles  extend- 


more  than  1 -9th  inch  long;  head  and  body 
rufous ;  abdomen  dark  glossy  brown.  Female 
— length  5- 12th  of  an  inch  wings  not  so  long 
as  abdomen.  Male—;  head  very  small,  eyes 
large ;  lengthl-Tth  of  an  inch  fonnd  through- 
out India.  It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in 
branches  of  trees,  runs  with  its  abdomen 
turned  upwards  almost  over  its  head,  es- 
pecially when  excited,  and  feeds  on  honey 
and  other  vegeuible  secretions.  Occasionally 
they  appear  to  form  their  nest  among  the 
roots  of  mosB,  orchidese,  and  vaiious  epiphy- 
tic' plants  ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in  Mala- 
bar. It  is  very  pi^nacions,  aud  bites  veiy 
severely,  not  appearing  to  use  its  sting 
much. 

Myrmica  rnfa.  Jerdon.  Worker,  length 
9-48th  of  an  inch,  entirely  of  a  rufous  colour. 
This  is  a  veiy  closely  allied  species,  and  is 
found  iu  the  same  localities  as  the  last.  Its 
habits  are  similar. 

Myrmica  Kirbyii.  Syhes  ?  head,  thorax 
and  legs  dark  marroon  ;  abdomen  dark 
brown.  Length  7-48th  of  an  inch  :  found 
chiefly  in  the  elevated  forests  of  theAVynaad. 
It  forms  a  considerable  nest  of  some  papy- 
raceous materials,  usually  of  an  oval  form, 
and  placed  round  a  sioftll  branch  which  sup- 
ports it.  It  is  very  hnmerons  in  indivi- 
duals, countless  swarms  issuing  from  it  on 
being  disturbed  and  boldly  attacking  the 
assailants  both  with  teeth  and  sting.  It 
feeds  ou  honey  or  flowers  and  other  vegeta- 
ble secretions.  The  uests  are  bnilt  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  Syzy- 
gium  jambolasa,  Coffea  Arabica,  Psidiam 


ed.  They  ran  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  excite, 
roent  in  search  of  the  enemy,  on  whom, 
when  I'onnd,  they  at  once  advanced,  and  used 
their  expanded  jaws  to  such  purpose  as  to 
cause  extreme  pain  to  the  individaat  attack- 
ed. Considering  their  small  size,  the  ferocity 
and  undaunted  courage  they  exhibited,  and 
thdir  readiness  to  attack  man  or  beast  whi> 
approached  them  were  very  remarkable.  A 
battle  had  taken  place  between  the  inh;ibi- 
tauts  of  two  nests  ;  numbers  even  in  dettih 
clinging  to  each  other  :  and  the  sar^'ivors 
were  but  few  in  nnmber.  Thq  victors  were 
already  busily  engaged  in  plundering  tht* 
nest  of  the  vanquished  of  its  cocoons,  and 
carrying  them  off  to  their  own. 

Myrmica  fodicus,  Jerdon.  "Worker,  length 
4-12th  of  an  inch;  head,  thorax,  legs  aud 
abdonuLiil  pedicles  marroon  colour,  abdomra 
Bhinin<;  brown.  Female,  head  rather  smaller 
proportionally.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  abundant  ants  in  Malabar, 
not  seen  in  the  Carnatic.  It  seldom  eutecs 
houses,  it  otherwise  appears  to  take  the  place 
of  Formica  indefe&sa,  which  is  not  found  in 
Malabar.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  honey  and 
other  vegetable  secretions,  but  also  will  take 
dead  animal  matter.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
train  of  caterpillars  feeding  on  leaves.  It 
makes  large  exoavaiionB  under  g^nnut^ 
generally  having  the  entrance  round  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  it  forma  considerablt 
heaps  of  fine  earth  round  the  month  of  tfan 
nest.  It  runs  with  its  abdomen  tamed 
downwards  nnder  the  abdominal  pedidea. 
Myrmica  tarda,  Jerdon,^  Workar,  lenglk 
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of  an  iuch  ;  hf^ad,  thorax,  legs  ab-  and  tanning  material  of  India  from  time  im- 
dominal  pedicles,  hrn'.k  red  ;  abdomou  memorial,  hare  not  been  many  years  in- 
dusky^  dark  bine.  This  vary  carions  look-  troduced  into  European  commerce,  but  so  ase- 
ing  ant,  ta  fbnad  both  in  the  Cai'natic  and  fol  have  they  been  found,  that,  by  the  year 
Haiabar,  liveiia  holes  in  the  ground  in  Bniall  1852,  they  had  become  a  veiy  important 
BOcietieft,  and  feeds  on  ve^petahle  secretions,  article  of  trade,  and  the  consumpti<m  i-ose  to- 
It  moves  very  slowly.  fully  2,000  tons  aonually.    On  this  subject, 

Myrmina  coecjii  Jerdon.  Ocodoma  ?  the  Canara  Local  Committee,  writing  in  1855, 
Worker,  length  l-3th  of  an  inch;  head,  I  follows  :—" Dnrmg  the  laat 

ihorai,  and  legs  reddish  brown  ;  abdomen  I  «■  sadden  demand  ai-ose  for  the  gaU- 

gloasv  brown  ;  found  once  under  a  atone  in  (myrobolan)  and  large  profits  were 

the  Wynaad.— i>r.  Jerdon  tn  Madron  Lit.  I  ^^'^'^  persons  who  collected  ib  from 

jSoc«%'*  Journal.  A  brief  aceouni  of  ihe  \  S^^S]^:  The  exports  for  five  years  had 
Mi/rmica  Kirbit  as  found  in  SoiUhem  India, 


By  Jolm  Shortt  M.  D.,  F.  L.  8.  in  LinMean. 

MYROBOLON,  also  myiubolam  and  my- 
rabalan.  The  substances  known  by  f  his  mime 
are  the  fruits  of  several  East  Indinn  trees, 
and  are  used  in  India  «s  substitutes  for  gitUs. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  pear  shaped,  deeply 
wrinkled,  of  a  brownish,  yellow  colour,  aijd 
weighs  from  70  to  100  grains.  The  husk 
Gont^.ina  the  whole  of  the  astringent  matter, 
some  mucilage,  and  a  brownish  yellow  co- 
louring Bubstanue,  which  is  used  in  India  for 
dyeing  yellow.  The  husk  is  usually  separat- 
ed by  bruising  the  nut,  which  it  encloses. 
The  tannin  of  myrobalans  differs  slightly 
Irom  that  of  galls.  (Jallic  acid  is  preMent  in 
rather  large  proportion.  The  price  of  my- 
robalaus  in  June  1B52  was  quoted  at  from 
hi,  to  lOi.  per  ton ;  8«.  to  Vis.  the  cwt.  Six 
kiods  of  Chebulic  myrobalans  hII  known  as 
Helileh  are  used  in  India  Helilah-Zira,  the 
frait  is  dried  when  jnst  formed,  and  the 
size  of  a  cummin  seed  or  Zirah.  H-i-Jawi, 
the  fruit  dried  when  the  size  of  a  j^,  or 
barley-corn.  H-i-Zingi,  the  froit  dried  when 
of  a  larger  size  and  black  like  a  negro.  H-i- 
CUni,  lai^er  than  H-i-Zdngi,  and  groenish. 
H-i-  Asfar,  the  fruit  near  maturity  and  yellow 
( Asfar).  H-i-Kabnli,the  fruit  at  fuH  maturity. 
Mature  Cabul  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee 
a  piece  in  the  Bombay  market,  under  tlio 
name  of  Sarwav-i- Hindi. 

The  Unguent  com  or  Myrobalnn  of  Pliny, 
the  PoAouot  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Gr?t^ks 
referred  to  a  species  of  MoringH,  probably 
M.  apiera  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  thongh  M. 
pterygosperma  lias  been  named. 

The  Myrobalans  of  commerce  ^etdcd  W 
the  Terminalia  ohebula,  T.  belenca  and  T. 
citrina  are  called  also  galluuts  and  are  oval 
fruits  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  contiiining 
much  tannin  ;  hence,  they  are  nsefat  to  the 
tanner  as  well  as  to  the  dyer.  With  alum, 
this  fruit  yields  a  good  durable  yellow  ; 
and  with  salts  of  iron,  a  black  colour,  little 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  oak  galU.  The 
myrobolans  although  a  very  commou  dyeing 


been  as  follows  :" — 


Fusly  12r.6.... 
■]:>(!U.... 
Irifil.... 
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Candies.  207  Mds.  3  Rs.  918 
380       16  1,877 
537        19  2,860 
530        17  .2,614 
2.154        4  3,029 


In  18rj3-i  tho  exports  from  Madras  were 
lUr*  cwt.  valuG  Rs.  8,447. 

All  the  three  myrobolan  trees  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  India.  In  Bengal  they 
inx}w  in  abnndancu.  In  Java,  we  are  told 
by  Buntius,  that  the  Datoh  were  in  the 
liabit  of  employing  the  emblic  and  beleriu 
sorts  daily  in  their  hospitals,  in  dysentei'io, 
aud  bilioas  afiections. 

Har  or  Hurra,  from  Terminalia  cfaebula 
and  other  species,  thi*eo  in  number,  comprise 
all  the  discarded  myrobolans  of  the  old  phar- 

maeopfeas. 

The  myrobolans  as  brought  into  Cashmero 
from  Delhee  and  Haruwtee,  Hindustan  and 
the  Dukhan,  arc  of  four  kiods  namely, 

Gtiralharra. — Astringent  and  purgative: 
nse^  in  mesalihs :  given  in  medicine  to 
children  :  four  seeiN  for  one  rupee. 

JniciU  Iiarra. — Used,  in  the  same  way; 
ei^ht  seers  for  one  rupee. 

Chaipel  hrtrra,  used  only  in  dyeing,  ten 
seers  i'ov  one  rupee.  The  whole  ar3  much 
use<l  in  dyeing.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  myTObolau  its  value  augments,  so  that  a 
vciy  large  one  may  bo  worth  one  hundred 
rupees  or  more,  the  natives  believing  that 
the  very  large  ones  have  the  virtue  of  caus- 
ing pitrging  by  being  merely  retained  in  the 
hands.  The  Har  or  Harra,  says  Dr.  Irvine, 
is  ono  among  the  articles  of  the  native 
materia  medica  than,  which  no  one  is  more 
vaunted.  It  is  considered  to  possess  won- 
derful general  doobstruent  and  purgative 
qualities,  &c.,  ^c,  while  those  who  thus 
belaud  it,  are  appiireatly  not  aware  that  this 
is  the  chebulic  n^yrobolan  (Terminalia  che- 
bnla)  of  Kaglish  pharmaoopceii^')  ofthesix- 
fccnth  century  aud  long->bincc  deservedly 
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MYROBOL-ON,  GHBBULIO. 

neglected. — Archer.    Tomllnson.  Af,  E.  J,  R. 
Ainslie.    Gen.  Med.  TQp.  pp.  136,  l93. 
Statisixcs  <if  Oommeroe^ 

ilYROBOLON,  BELLE  RIO. 

Myrobolanos  tari»,fiue&.  [  Tani, 

^I«ylt}j,  ,     A  R.  Kadondnnir 

Amo-lon-kia-kwoCHiN.  Relelah,  Belerlah, 
Bella,  DVK.    Behira,  Vibitaka, 

Behe.rra,  Bjda,   Hikd.  >  BjoIoo  ;  ilulu, 
Ualnka,  B}SiD.  \  Tauikai, 

The  belleric  myrobolon,  is  the  finjitof  the 
Tertniimlia  bellerica :  in  its  dried  state,  is 
little  larger  than  a  gall-out,  but  not  so 
regular  in  shape,  of  a  dirtj  browu  colour,  and 
astfmp;ent '  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  chebulic 
myrobolon,  bet  in,  a  much  weaker  deyres.  It 
is  m:ich  used  in  India  as  tlie  basis  of  fieT'  :?ral 
pnlonrs,  and  also  in  medifiine.  Smflll  quan- 
tities have  of  late  years  been  exported  irom 
Bombay  to  Britain.  This  article  is  some- 
times  ueed  by  the  natives  in  its  dried  state 
in  esses  requiring  slight  astrirgentit.  I'he 
large  tree  which  prodnccs  it  is  common  in 
Mysore,  where  it  is  called  Tari, — Faulkner. 
Ainelie's  Mai.  Med.  p.  28.  Mamn. 

MYROBOLON,  BLACK,  or  INDIAN. 

Heleeli^  aswad,  Abah.  |  H«1eel»h  iieeah,  PxB8. 
Zwgi-har,  Brho.  I  Knrkadaga,  Sans. 

neniaz,  HemajGyz-HiND  [  Sinli^,  Tah. 

Is  the  nnripe  dried  fruit  of  the  Termina- 
Ha  chebula.  It  is  about  the  siae  of  a  pis- 
tachio nut  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  oh- 
long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  slender,  and  has 
scarcely  the  radiment  of  the  nut  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  brisk  purge  \ 
and  also  as  a  dyp.  In  Bengal  and  in  mast 
partit  of  the  Western  Pt-daidency.  thny  are 
grown  in  abundHnce.  They  are  lainjely  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  G\x\h.~UcCullock  Com.  Dtci.  Faulk- 
ner. 

MYROBOLON,  OHBBULIC. 

Hurda.  Har, 


Helilaj  Kabali,  Aa. 
A-mo-loh-kia-kn-o,  Cacv. 
HaWah,  DoK. 
Ctebalio  mjTobalaniENa 
Country  F^lls,  ,, 
Hnmbetber,   Guz.  Hinp. 
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ported  irom  Bombay  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool in  large  quantities;  it  is  more  astriogeot 
than  the  Aleppo  galls.  This  myrobolon  well 
rubbed  iu  conjnnotion  with  galls  and  cat«^a 
is  considered  by  the  Vyteans  as  hi  exctJIeut 
exU>mal  application  iii  the  apthotiB  «f ectioui 
of  children,  and  adults- — McGtiUock.  Famlih. 
ner.  Aliialie's  Mat.  Med.    8ee  Dyes. 

MYBOflOf^ON,  CITRINE. 

Harpa,  Ovz.  j  Alay  gm,  Tab. 

{jiba,  Sams.  ( 

The  citrine  myrobfilan,  of  the  Myrobolaniu 
citrina  or  Teroiinalia  cir,rina  which  grows 
in  Canara  is  about  the  size  of  a  French 
pI'jMi,  is  often  made  into  pickle,  and  when 
green,  is  used  «B  a  genUe  purgative.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  most  parts  of  lower 
India. — Ainslie. 

MVBOBOLON,  EMBLIC. 


Amliy, 

Antia ;  Anola, 

Cay-boosg-Mgot, 


A«, 

Binra. 

CpCH. 

Hae-min-ssn,  ,, 
ARtila,  Amlej,  DvK. 
CfayllaDtihut!  etnblica,LAT. 
Smblica  officinalis,  „ 
PhyUanthaa,    „  „ 


Amis,  AnvelooUy,  Dn. 
Annwera, 

Amla;  Aoola,  Him 
Buah-Malaka,  Maut. 
Aptleh ;  Anmleh,  Pnt. 
Amalaka,  AmritA,  Sinv 
AwamdanelU,  Sinea. 
Nelli  kai,  Tam. 
Wuafairi  kaia,  TcL. 


Helilah, 
Hnritaka, 
A  rain, 
Kodukai, 
Gara-kaia^ 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Terminalia  che- 
bnla.  In  its  dried  statu,  it  is  abont  tl^a  s^e 
of  a  large  Spanish  olive,  of  an  oblong  ovate 
shape,  yellow  brown  colour,  and  ^s  marked 
with  edges  and  fttrrows  alternately.  The 
tree  is  common  ia  the  Mysore  conntry,  Ben- 
gal, and  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  Pre- 
sidency. This  fruit  is  very  astringent  and  is 
extensively  nsed  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
^heir  arts  aud  maou&ctares.    They  are  ox- 
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This  ia  the  frait  of  the  PhyllanUms  emb- 
lica,  Linn-t  in  its  dried  state,  it  is  aboai 
the  size  of  a  small  marble,  of  a  dirt^,  dadc- 
brown  colour,  and  iiT^^nlar  surface,  possesft- 
iug  a  considouble  degree  of  astringencj.  U 
is  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  India  in 
its  green  state,  it  is  frequently  made  into 
preserve  and  pickle ;  it  is  also  with  other 
articles  of  simitar  qualities,  made  into  a  cook 
ing  and  opening  pfasan.  The  tree  which 
prodaces  tbis  article  is  the  Nilica  maram 
of  the  Hort.  Mai.  and  the  Boa  Malacca  of  tiie 
UaiarfB.— Faulkner.  Aim.  Mat.  Me^.  p.  2^. 

MTBOBALANUS  BBLLEBICA.  Brogn. 

Syn.  of  Terminalia  bellarica,  Baifb. 

MYRQBALANtrS  of  Pliny,  Uie  UDguent 
com  is  supposed  to,  be  the  seed  oi  tin 
Moringa  apt  era. 

MYROBALAKUS  CBEBVhVS,Wtdi99, 
in  the  Egleeg  of  the  Egyptiaus  and  Arabs, 
quitfl  distinct  fnnn  the  troe  Chebalic  my- 

robal  an .  — Birdw. 

MYBOBALANUS  EMBLICA.  Bwhin. 
Syn.  of  Emblica  officiualis.— dsrtit. 

MY  ROLE  or  Mirole^  Tav.  UiuT. 
a  Malabar  wood,  of  mach  valse,  b«t 
scarce.  It  is  very  heavy  and  strong,  tai 
grows  to  about  twejve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  where  strength  and  durability  are 
rcqttired. — Edyc.  Mai.  uadgCan.  . 
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MYRON.    See  Hydrida. 

MYROSPBRUUM,  a  genw  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  Datural  order  AtnyridaceaB. 
The  species  are  trees  "with  dotted  leases. 

MYROSPERMUM  PFRUIFBRDM. 

tfyrozyloD  peraifernm,  Linn. 

This  treo  of  Central  America  is  sapposfid 
to  yield  the  Balsam  of  Peru.  The  article 
known  in  commerce  as  White  Balsam*  or 
myirhseed  orqainiqaino  is  made  from  this 
tree  Atid  from  M.  pnboscens.  The  stem  has 
a  thick  smooth  straight  tmnk  with  a  gray 
coarse  bark,  which  is  filled  with  resin.  This, 
by  difttillation  with  water,  jieldii  a  Tolatale 
oil ;  by  exposnre  to  the  air  it  bwrdenfi,  and  it 
is  then  tei-med  Opobalsamnm  Siccum  The 
trne  Opobalsamnm  aiid  Balf-am  of  Tola  is 
also  sometimes  called  Opobidiiamam. — Eng. 
Cye. 

SIYROSPERMUM  TOLUIFERUM,  bal- 
sam of  tola. 

MYRRH. 

Morr,  Ar. 
Muhm-ran-dza,  Burm. 
Mu-yuh,  Cum. 
Tang.mu-yoh,  „ 
Mirrlie.  Dtir.  Fr. 

Mor;  Horof  Ex  sxx.  23. 
Uyrrhen,  Ger. 
lOinornai  Murra,  GfL 
h6l,  Hirabiil,  Hind 
Mirra,  It.  8p.  ! 

Hodu,  Bali.  Jat.  [ 


Myrrha,  L*t. 
MfiTba  gumini  reBiDB,LT. 
Hot,  Malay.  Psbs. 
Haiiisaotobah, 

Mirra, 

Vola,  . 

ValHti-polam 

Fa)  end  ra  •  bo  -  lutn, 
Villey-bolum, 
Buliucra-bolum, 


POKT. 

Sans. 
Tah. 


The  myrrh  of  C(nnmer6e  is  belioTed  to  be 
prodocud  from  several  trees,  Balsamodendron 
gileadense  Kunlht  the  Baleshan  of  Bruce  and 
a  synonym  of  Amyris  opobnlsaniam,  Fonkid^ 
and  of  Bal^amod^udrou  opobalsamom. 

The  Balsamodendron  myiTha  of  Nees,  the 
^arbeta  of  the  natives,  seeminglj  identical 
with  B.  Ena  of  Mr.  Brown's  MtiS. 

Myrrh  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  v. 
25,  and  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  by  the  name  of 
Mor  or  Mnr.  The  Greelks  called  it  ^vppo, 
and  also  iftvpya.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as 
produced  in  the  south  with  Frankincenue, 
4>c.  Dioscoi'ides  states  the  variety  called 
Troglodytica  to  be  the  beet.  In  the  Periplus 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Arrian  mentions  myrrh  with 
olibannm  as  exported  from  the  coast  of 
Barbaria,  that  is,  the  modem  Berbera. 
Brace  learnt  that  it  %a  well  as  Frankincense, 
was  produced,  in  the  country  behind 
Aaab,  or  in  that  of  the  Dankali.  The  em- 
bassy to  Abyssinia  under  Major  Harris  'met 
with  it  on  the  hills,  in  the  comparatively  flat 
country  i^hich  extends  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  Red  Sea,  near  th^  Straits  of  Bab-eU 
Mandcb,  or  from  the  Doomi  Valley  to  the 


MYRRH. 

banks  of  the  Hawash.  Mr.  Jolm.ston  (TraT- 
i.  p.  249)  met  with  it  in  nearly  the  eame 
looality.  Both  author»  describe  the  myrrh 
as  exuding  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark, 
and  say  that  it  is  collected  in  Jann»ry  and 
March,bar.  chiefly  in  July  aiid  ADgQst,and  in 
small  qnanties  at  other  times  of  the  year 
and  exchanged  for  tobacco  with  the  mer- 
ohnnts  who  proceed  t-o  Heibera,  &o.,  whence 
it  is  exported  lo  the  coa^t  of  Arabia. 

Myrrh  leaehes  Em-ope  chiefly  from  Bom- 
bay, hHving  been  impoi'ted  there  from  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  G-lf>i.  It  used  for- 
merly to  be  obtained  also  from  Tnrkfy. 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemrioh  ibund  a  small  ti-ee 
in  Arabia  near  Gisoii,  on  tl\e  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix,  from  off  which  th^  collected 
some  very  fine  myrrh. 

The  Balessau  of  Bruce  was  found  hy  him 
at  Azab,  und  said  to  extend  to  the  Srrait:^  of 
BKb-el-Mandeb.  Gerlooli  found  itnx-  Beder- 
humiu,  a  villnge  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
Foi'Rkal  found  his  OpobalsHmnm  at  Hues  iu 
Arabia  Felix.  At  Aden  it  is  culled  Beahaa, 
Or.  Roth,  in  the  Appendix  to  Harrit)*  Abyft* 
sinia  (it.  p.  141}  mentions  B.  OpubalsaDHim 
as  occQiTiii^  in  the  Adel  country  and  the 
jnngies  uf  the  Hawash  along  with  the  Myrrh 
tree.  The  bark  when  wounded  exudes  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Giload  balsam,  which 
eeems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Palestine 
uear  the  town  of  Jericho.  It  is  no  donbt 
po(>sesaed  of  stimulant  properties. 

BctUaitnodendron.  myrrha.  T)r.  KhrenbeiV' 
collected  from  off  this  treo  very  fine  myrrh 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Appendix  to  Harris'  Abyssinia  (ii.  4l4) 
that  the  "  Balsamodendron  myrrha  (Kar- 
beta  of  the  natives)  grows  on  the  borders  of 
Efat'  and  in  the  jungle  of  the  Hawush,  and 
in  The  Adel  desert.  The  resinnns  gum  called 
Hofali  is  collected  for  exportation. 

B.  OpohUsiimwn  (SeiAam)  grovfs  oom- 
moidy  wirh  the  former,  and  grows  even  ei 
Capo  Aden." 

Mr.  Johnston,  says  "  there  are  in  the 
country  of  Adel  two  variet^ed,  one  a  low, 
thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bHght 
green  leases,  trifoliate,  and  an  undulat- 
ing edge,  is  that  which  has  been  described 
Ehrenberg.  This  produces  the  finest 
kind  of  Mvrrh  \a  oqr  ahopB.  This  may 
be  either  B.  Myrrba  or  one  of  the  forms 
of  B.  Opobahamum.  The  other  ia  a 
more  leafy  tree,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  hawthorn,  having  the  same  largely 
serrated,  dark-green  leaves,  growing  in 
bunches  of  fo^r  or  five,  f^pringing  by  several 
leaC-stalka  frum  a  cominon  t^ntre.  The 
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flowers  are  small,  of  a  light-green  colonr. 
liangiiig  in  pairs  beneat.h  the  leaves.  The  fruit 
ivhea  lipe  easily  throws  off  the  diy  shell  in 
two  pieces,  and  the  two  fieeds  it  contains 
escape.  The  outer  bark  is  thin,  transparent, 
and  easilj  deiaciiod ;  theinner,  thick,  woody. 
When  woanded,  a  yellow  tnrbid  fluid  (the 
gain-mrrrh)  immediately  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Natarally,  the  gum  exndes  from  cracks 
in  the  hark  of  the  ixnnk  nt-ar  the  root,  and 
flows  fi-eely  upon  the  stones  immediately 
underneath.  Artificially,  it  is  obtained  by 
bruises  made  'wiih  stones." 

Balsamodendrou  AfvUsmn,  Amott. — Hende- 
lotia  africana,  Qa,i3l.  et.  Per.  first  found  on 
the  went  of  Afi-ica,  occurs  also  in  the  Ahys- 
sinian  collection,  having  been  found  in 
the  fliit  country  of  the  Adel.  Mr.  Johnston 
immf-diately  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
trees  yielding  gniu-resin.  The  leaflets  are 
like  those  of  B.  Enn,  Br.  It  yields 
African  Bdellium,  or  that  imported  inw 
li^ance  from  Guinea  and  the  Senegal,  nccord- 
iuff  to  M.  PoiTottet.  M.  Adnnson  mentions 
it  by  the  Senegal  name  of  Niotout  as  pro- 
daomg  Bdellium.  It  may  also  yield  the 
Bdellium  which  is  exported  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Malcolmson  wrote  to 
Dr.  Boyle  that  "  bdellium  is  produced  in 
Africa  by  a  tree  similar  to  thtj  myrtle  ;  uone 
18  obtained  in  Ambia,  it  is  very  similar  to 
myrrh,  and  sometimes  sold  for  it." 

One  kind  of  bdellium  is  produced  in  India, 
which  Dr.  Hnyle  wns  informed  is  yielded 
by  a  tree  called  googul  by  the  natives 
Bnd  which  is  the  Amyris  commiphora 
'Roxb.  referred  "by  Messrs.  Wigl it  and 
Arnott  to  Balsamodendron  Dr.  Walkei", 
in  his  acnount  of  the  drn!?s  produced 
jiear  Aurmnrabad,  states  "a  gum-resin, 
called  by  the  nati?"es  googool,  is  produced 
by  a  tree  (Dr.  W.  calls  it  Amyris  bdellium  ? 
Moxh.')  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Umber,  a  tJiwu  twenty  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Anrnugahrtd.  Roxburgh  imagined  that 
Googool  was  identical  with  Myrrb." 

'  Myrrii  is  genei-aUy  in  pieces  of  irregular 
form  und  size,  formed  apparently  by  ag- 
giutinated  tears,  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  tine  dust,  commonly  of  a  reddish-brown 
colonr  ;  brittle,  fi-acture  irregular,  conclioidal, 
sliiiiing  i;\-ith  the  surfaoe  apparently  dotted 
^vi'h  volatile  oil,  often  wied,  with  opaque, 
whitish,  semicircular  marks ;  the  smaller 
pieces  augnlar  shining,  semi- transparent ; 
tHSte  bitter  and  aromatic,  the  smell  peculiar 
and  balsamic.  Specimens  brought  by  the 
Abyssiniaii  embassy  have  grannlwr  fragments 
mixed  with  roundish  tears ;  and  some  of  a 
pale,  even  whitish,  coloor  may  be  Been  on 
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the  same  piece  of  bark  mth  ordinary  colour- 
ed myrrh.  Specimens  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  darker  cnlonred, 
moister,  and  of  a  more  powerful  and  agree- 
able smell. 

Indian  BdeUium  is  sometimes  sold  for  and 
considered  sB  an  inferior  kind  <^  myrrb.  -  It 
is  in  roundish  pieces  of  a  dull  dark-red 
colonr,  more  moist  than  myrrb,  and  npt  biit- 
lie  }ike  it,  softening  even  with  the  heat  of 
the  hand  ;  bitter  and  a  little  acrid  in  tute, 
with  a  less  agreeable  odour.  It  often  has 
portions  of  the  birch-like  bark  adhering  to  it. 

The  sort  met  with  in  India,  and  brought 
from  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts,  is  in 
large  opaque  pieces,  geuei-ally  covered  with 
a   brownish    white  powder.     An  inferior 
kind  of  myrrh,  termed  in  India  Bysabole^ 
is  also  imported  from  the   above  places. 
It.  has  a  great  reseniblanee  to  bdeliiam,  for 
which   it   is    not  unfrequenUy  mistaken. 
Myri'h   is  Un?e1y  imported  into  Bombay, 
and   is  chiefly  re-exported   to  £ng)and. 
Myrrh  has  long  been  in  repute  in  low 
fevers   in    Europe,   and    occasionally  in 
agues,  Dr.  Kirk  fonnd  it  very  useful  in  the 
typhoid  state  which  in  India  is  frequently 
the  second  stage  of  paroxysmal  fever  and 
also  in  the  low  adynamic  fever  of  jails.  In 
Arabia  there   is   an  inferior    kind  called 
"bftisa  bol,"  or  "  hebbakhade,"  by  the  Su- 
mxli.     Pliny  sayo,  that  in   his  time  six 
different  kinds  of  myi'rh  grew  in  Arabia, 
he  says  myrrh  whs  often  adulterated  with, 
mastio.     In  India,    there  is  a  snbstanoe 
having  the  closest  resemblance  to  myrrfa 
which  is  imported  into  and  known  in  En- 
rope  as  Itidiau  myrrh.   This  is  also  said  T»rj 
closely  to  resemble,  if  indeed  it  at  all  dif- 
fers from,  bdellium ;  it  is  i»obabl&,  there- 
fore, tliat  it  is  what  in  India  is  known  by  ffae 
name  of  googul  (moogl  of  the  Arabians),  as 
it  forms  the  bdellium  of  commerce,  and  re- 
sembles an  inferior  kind  of  myrrli,  as  indeed 
bdellium  is  frequently  described  to  be.  That 
it  i»  also  the  bdellium  of  the  ancients  would 
appear  from   the  Persian   authors  giving 
budleyoon  and  madikoon  as  the  Greek  name 
of  moogl.    Turkey  myn-h  is  considered  t^e 
finest,  the  East  Indian  being  the  second  in 
quality,  it  is  employed  medicinally,  as  a 
deutifrlce,  and  iu  the  preparation  of  fiimt- 
gating  pastiles. — MeCulloch.  Favlkner.  Ind, 
Ann.  Med.  Set.  for  April,  1858,  p.  387. 
Powell  Hand  BpoJc,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  Birdwood 
Vegetable  products  Bomhay  preHidenetj^  p.  20. 
DmrijTJseful  Plants  88.  Poole.  8t.  of  Commerco. 
See  Amyris ;  Balsamodendron. 

MHKRHA,  Lat.  Myrrh. 

MYRRHE,  Fe.  Myrrh. 
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MTRTACE.E. 
KTBRHEy,  Okb.  Myrrh. 

MYRBHIS  ODORATA,  Swoot.  scented 
myi-rb,  t.lie  morris  of  Dioscorides  aud 
ilyrrhis  of  pliiiy. 


MTRRH  SEED,  or  White 
preparation  from  Balsam  of  Peru,  now 
called  qninqiiino.  BaUani  of  Pern  is 
Bopposed  to  be  got  from  tlie  Myrospermom 
peniiferuru  of  Ceiit:riil  Amerioa,  and  the 
white  Balsam  of  commerce  is  made  h-om  it. 
White  Balaam,  or  Myrrh  seed,  or  qainquiuo 
is  also  obtained  from  the  M.  pubescens. 

MYRSINACE^,  Lindl.  an  ord.r  of 
plants  comprising^  Geu.  162  sp.  compritting 
2  ^giceraB;  13  Myrcine;  1  Badula;  64 
Ardiaia;  13  Embelia ;  '2  Corepetalum ;  2 
Samai-a ;  14  Mesa ;  1  Onciuus.  Mttsfc  of 
them  inhabit!  the  Himalaya,  the  monntains  of 
Assam,  the  Khassya,  Circaifi,  Nffilgheriies, 
Malayana  and  Java :  properties  little  known. 


MTRTACE^. 

Psidinm  guineense,  Swz.  W.  Indiei 
„   polycarpon,  Lamii.  Trinidad 

Joaainfa  bnzifolia,  D.  C.  Bonrbon 
„   mespiloidM,   „  „ 
„   iuuido,  „  KaurifciiM 


Balsam,  a  '  Myrtus  commnnia,  Ltnn 

tomentoaa.  Ait.  China,  Cnchiri' China,  Pnnfinar, 
SlDgaptm;,  Neilglwrriea. 
melostoniuides,  dmn. — P 


MYRSINE  AFRICANA. 


nui-baring, 
Baring, 


Ar. 


Oiniak>kabuH, 
Babrang, 


Hl.\B. 


A  plant  of  Eaghan.  Its  gnm  it)  consider^ 
ed  irf  hindoo  practitioners  to  be  a  warm 
remedy,  nsedfor  dysmenorrhfiea.— CZ«^Ao)7).V 
Punjab  Report.  FotcdVt  Handbook^  Tol.  i, 
p.  369. 

MYBTACE^,  the  myrtle  tribe  of  plants 
or  myrtle  blooms,  compi-ises  45  f^enei-a.  wir.h 
670  upecies,  principally  belonging  to  S. 
America,  N.  Holland,  the  South  Sea  Islands 
aitd  the  E.  ludief.  In  the  last  are  the  fol- 
lowing genera  aud  species, 

110  Eugenia 
13  Rhodan.Dia 
•  -i  Glaphyria 
2  Myrtui 


2  Uelatenca 

3  Metrosideros 
1  Fabricia 
1  Backen 
3  Sonne ratia 


1  NeKtris 
1  Psidium 
1  Jossinia  ? 
1  Myrtns 
1 Munoxera 


Melaleuca  cajapnti,  Roxb.  Holnccas 

„   leucodcndron,  Linn.  MulaccM,  Malacca  * 
y,    nodosum,  8m  N.  Holland  * 
Tiridiflon,  Gartn.  Singapore 

Callistemon  linearis,  D.  C.  N.  Holland 
„   micntBtacbyum,  lAadl.  „ 
„   loplianthaa,  SwU  „ 
„    Tiridiflomi,  J>.  C. 
i    spedoaua,  „ 

HetTosideroa  verai,  RtmpJi.  J\  mbo jua,  Java 

Nelitria  panicnlata,  Idndl.  Penang 

BescUa  fruteaoens,  Linn.  China,  Malacca 

Paidium  pamilam,  Tahl.  Ceylon,  Moluocaa 
„    caifpyanum,  Sabine.  China 
„    pyriferum.  Linn.  W.  Indiwa 
„    cordatum,  Bims.  Guadatoupe 
^    pomiferani^  Linn.  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  Tropical 

America 


Pimenta  trulfcaris,  lAndl.  Jamaica 
„   aerie.  WpjM. 

Eugenia  bracteata,  Boxh.  Ceylon,  Pen  of  India 
„    miohelii,  Lam.  Brazil 
„    frajtrans,  Willd.  Jamaica. 
„    caryopftiyilata,  WiUd-  Poninsnla. 

Jamboaa  jamboa.  i.,'pen.  of  India,  Bengal,  Sirmnor. 
„   fornioaa,  Wall.  Monlmein 
„   aqaea,  Roab.  Hotneoas 

Var  (a)  rhodocsrpa,  rose  Coloured 
„    (b)  leucocarpa,  white  „ 

Janibosa  lanceeefolia,  £oab.  Silheb 
nmloccensis,  Lirn-  Moluccas 
„    purpurea,  Roxb.  Afalay  Islanils 
„   teraifulia,   „  Chittagong 
„   amplexieaulis,  RoaA.  Chittagoi^ 
„   alba,  Roaib.  Malay  islands 
„    polypetala.  B'aU  Cluttupmg,  Silhrt 
„   laurifulia  Rorb.  ? 

JamboBa  bifaria,  Caleb.  Kliasaya. 
•  „   disticba,  D.  C.  Jamaica 

CaiyophyUna  caryophyllnta,  Thtmb.   Uolucoia,  Cey- 
lon. P.  of  IndiH  and  ItlaUcca,  Uauri- 
tiua,  Bourbon,  Cnyeone 
„   clavitfora,  Roxb.  Chittagong 
n   oblata,        „  „ 
„   pQlclidla,    M       Uolnccaa,  Penang.  Malacca 

I'kToy,  HoQlmata' 

Syayginm  myrtifolia.  Roxb.  Singapore,  Sumatra 

„  olenin,  Wight  P 

„  jambolana.  Lam.  Molaccaa,  Britieh  India 

„  csrynphyllifiilia,  Roxb.  Bengal 

„  fniti(MSa,  Boab:  Chittagong 

„  b^lsameii,  WaU.  Asaam 

„  operculata,  Ronb.  MoIqccks 

„  tetiagoiiR,  Wight.  Sllhet 

„  nibens,  Roxb.  Chittagong 

„  inopbylla,  Roxb.  Sumatra 

„  londiophylla.  Linn.  Silhet 

„  acumtsata,  Roxb.  Moluccas 

„  brxchiata,    ■,  „ 

„  venusta,      „  Tipperah 

„  macTocarpa,  „  CbiUagtmg 

Sonoeratia  acida,  D.  C.   Indus  Delta,  Salsette.  8nn< 
derbnn.Pegn,  Valaynna,  Penang,  Singapore. 
„   apetaU, -Btieh-  Bombay,  SDnderbnns 

Funica  granatum,  Linn.  All  £.  Indies 
„    nana,  Linn 

Among  the  table-fmita  of  the  bopics  are 
the  gnava,  yielded  by  different  speoiea  of 
Psidinm  ;  the  rose-apple  and  jamnnadp, 
produced  by  £ugenia  malacensis  and  £. 
jambos.  Cloves  are  the  flower-bads  of  Carjo- 
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{)}itIIi]s  aromHticaii;  and  allspice  is  the 
dried  berries  of  Engenia  piinenia,  plants 
belonging  to  the  r>atne  8e<:tinn  of  the  Mym- 
ticcaa  HS  t.lie  common  myrtle  ;  tlie  aromatic 
frnira  of  the  myrtle  were  indeed  used  hh  a 
wpice  before  cloves  and  allBpice  became  com- 
mon. Piiiiica  ei-anntnm,  the  pom^ranate 
tree,  is  remarkable  for  an  Hlmust  t(itnl  nbBence 
of  aroinatir-  qnalit.ies  and  distendeit  bo  mnch 
alter  rhe  flower  has  fallen  off,  that  the  fruit 
is  nothinj?  but  a  collection  of  oavitiea  filleil 
yviih  seedR,  and  haTtng  no  apparent  relation 
to  each  other. 

Calyptranthes  caryophyllatH,  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Ciibn,  and  Ceylon.  The  bark  is 
corapHct,  vei-y  hard  bnt,biitile,  found  in  com- 
merc^i  in  sticks  composed  of  pieces  voUed  one 
ffithin  the  other,  of  deep  brown  colonr,  and 
greyish  white  epidefmitt ;  tlieodoar  is  Ktr<  'nkfly 
thntof  the  clove,  tartto  aromatic,  hot  and 
aharpt  slightly  bitter  and  astringent.  It 
cuniainfl  tamiic  acid,  resin,  and  es.sentiat  oil) 
and  is  employed  chiefly  flit  a  spice. 

Caryophyltus  aromaticaa,  the  clove-tree, 
in  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Ihlands.  It  is  a 
moderately  sized  tree.  The  cloves  of  the 
Khops  are  the  dried  compreF4Sfid  finwer-buds. 
~~Eoxb.  Ft.  ItuUm  VoiijL  0'Shaughnes$y  Ben*, 
gal  Dispeiuatory  p.  334.  Hogg.  YagetMe 
Kwgdom. 

MYRTUS  AORIS.  Stff.  M.  Aromaiica, 
Pom*,  and  M.  Caryophyllata,  Jacq.  are  syna^ 
of  Eugenia  acris,  Wight. 

MTRTTJS  BRACTEATA.  VfriUde.  Syn  of 
Ettgenia  braeteata,  Roxb.  W.  and  A. 

MYRTtrS  CARY0PHYljtiTJ>5.  Spreng. 
Syn  of  Eugenia  caryophyllata. —  't/'Uu. 

MYRTUS  COMMUNIS.  L.  D.  C.  Roxb. 


AflB;  Asbiri;  Hnrad,  AR. 
Ismar;  iBferem,  „ 
Belati  melindi,  Bv.no. 
CommoD  myrtle,  £ho. 
Myrtle,  „ 
Marflina  Gr.  of  Hipp. 

snd  Dioic. 
ViWtiMoidi,  Hind. 
8at*i>iOA&,  ,1 


Leai'M. 

Barg-i-muitul, 
Murad, 

Fnn't. 

Hab'hu), 
Hab'-al-as, 


pKRa. 


The  myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Bonth  of  Eorope,  it  assnmen  the  shrubby  or 
Arboreaoent  form  aooording  to  the  latitude. 
The  plant  in  all  its  parts  is  most  agreeably 
perfumed.  10  lbs.  of  the  leaves  aflbrd  about  a 
drachm  of  yellow  easeotial  oil  of  moRt  de- 
Jightfttl  fragrance.  The  berrien  were  employ- 
ed by  the  Romana  as  a  spioe.  The  Tuaoaus 
still  nae  tbem  and  they  also  prepare  from  the 
berrus  a  kind  of  wine  called  Kyrtida- 
unm.    A  distilled  water  prepared  from 
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all  parts  of  the  plant  employed  a 
cosmetic,  and  catted  Eaii  d'ani^e  by  the 
Fi'encit  perfumers.  The  leaves  are  given  in 
cerebral  affection^,  fiT  flatalence,  diarrhoei. 
internal  ulcerations,  and  rheumatism.  The 
bikhb-al-Hs,  thont^h  iiomiually  always  the 
fi'Oit  of  the  myrtle,  appearH  at  times  to'  be 
rhe  small  frnir.  of  some  orber  plnnta  not  yet 
identitied  with  certainty.  The  myrnle  grows 
well  by  layetM,  and  even  catring-^  bat  re- 
quires careful  pruning,  and  after  the  rains 
all  the  loavesj  on  which  insects  have  de- 
posited larvsB  must  he  removed,  i»r  the  plqnt 
win  lose  its  vei'dnre  and  beaa^y.by  the  des- 
ti'iifitlvenesa  of  the  roUng  caterpillars. — 
Livdlei/y  p.  75.  Biddkl,  Unrdenhig,  Jnffity 
Hints  to  AmnteuT  Qardmiers.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart 
Punjab  plants. 

MYRTUS  COROMAWDELUNA.  Km*. 
and  M.  Heynei.  Spr.  also  M  larifolia-  Htyn^^ 
Ml  Ittbomlia  Hotb.  and  M.  m-ctfolia,  YfiUde. 
are  synK,  of  ^iigonia  bracteara,  Roxb. 

MYRTUS  CUM  INI.  LiiM.  «yu  of  Eu- 
genia jambolana.  Lam.  ftoc&i 

MYRTUS  PIMENTA,  v«r:  latifolla,  Bofb. 
M.  pimeuta  Lm.  are  syns  of  Eagcnia  acris, 
WigkL 

MYRTUS  TOMErfrOSA  Ait.  D.  C. 
W.andA.  Boxb.  ii,  498. 

H.  oanesCeqat  Ltntr.  Roxh. 

A.  plant  of  Chinfi,  Cocliin-Cliina,  Neil* 
gliepi-iea,  Peiiang,  Singapore,  Fl.  largo,  roso- 
Coloured,  with  crimson  filaments.  Berries 
eaten  on  t)ie  Nei1gheriie».  It  is  a  haiidsonie 
Hlinib,  and  has  been  fonnd  to  grow  wiell 
ngdinst.  walls  in  the  soath  of  JSngland.— 
lioxb.  Fl.  Indica  ii.  p.  498.  Vuigt^  £ng.  C^c 

MYSOLE,  a  tarEre  island  of  the  EHst«m 
Archipelago,  in  the  Pitt.  Pa<wagfl.  extending 
E.  and  W.  42  miles  and  HbontSO  miles  brOad. 

MYSORE,  Maisiir  or  Maheghwar,  a  king- 
dom in  the  peninsula  of  Tadia,  with  a 
hindn  Maharfljali  whose  tei-rttoriea  ednce 
A.  D.  1851,  have  been  adminifiterod  bv  • 
Commissioner.  It  whs  nsni-pwd  by  Hyder 
Ali,  a  mnhomedan- soldier,  about  1767;  bnt 
when  his  son,  Tippoo,  tell,  in  1790«  at  the 
storm  of  Seringapatam,  the  territory  was 
restored  to  a  deKcendant  of  the  native  botp- 
reigo.  That  cbiefrain,  after  he  came  of  ajre, 
ruled  the  country  till  1831,  when,  during 
liord  W.  Benfink'a  adminirrtration,  owing  to 
frequent  iusnrreCbiona,  Commissioners  were 
appointed  for  its  management.  The  rajah 
died  childless  in  the  beginning  of  1868,  bnt 
he  adopted  a  snceessor  /who.  when  of  ase, 
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will  take  the  GovernmeTit  ioto  his  hands. 
Mysore  is  a  table  land  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  fed  by  the  Tanga,  the 
Budraand  Cavery  rivers.  Bangalore,  Mysore 
and  Soriogapatam  are  its  chief  towns.  The 
(jenealoffy  of  this  family  is  traced  from  the 
Yadu  line  of  Chandravansa.  The  first  in 
authentic  history  isTimrqa  Raja  Vadyar  son 
of  Betta,  A.  D.  1530,  and  the  dynasty-  ruled 
until  A.  D.  1767.  When  Mysore  was  des- 
troyed by  Hyder  Ali  and  the  rajah  Chamo- 
raja  Vadyar  dethroned,  but  the  late  sove- 
reign, Krishna  Raja  Vadyar,  was  restored 
by  the  Biitish  in  17i^9.  The  teakwood 
used  by  the  Commissariat,  and  furnished  to 
the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  Mysore 
country,  was,  until  about  A.  D.  1830,  sup- 
plied entirely  from  the  Mysore  forests,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shemoogah.  The  jnn^Ie  how- 
ever was  mach  thinned  towards  1841,  and 
sappliea  were  got  from  Hnlllhal,  from  which 
to  Bangalore  is  aboat  170  miles  ;  the  roads 
are  tolerably  good,  the  forest  is  distant  from 
the  village  about  15  miles.  Sheep  of  the 
Merino  breed  were  introduced  into  Mysore 
by  Sir  Mark  Cnbbou.  The  coat  is  of 
wool,  and  the  article  manafactixred  from  it 
was  superior.  A  quantity  of  wool  that  was 
Bent  home  to  test  the  market  value  attracted 
the  marked  attention  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. Tho  principal  difficulty  appeared  to 
be  the  deanstug  the  fieece  from  the  penetrat- 
ing spear  grasses,  with  which  thepastnresof 
Southern  India  abound.  Colonel  Onslow 
also  sent  homo  some  specimens  of  cotton  to 
the  same  Chamber,  who  reported  very  favour- 
ably of  it,  and  put  upon  it  very  high  prices. 
A  sample  ofMysure  gamboge,  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Royle,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  gamboge  of  Siam.  The  coffee  is 
■very  fine,  and  a  price  is  obtained  for  it  in 
England  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
j&focha.  It  in  carried  through  tho  ghauts, 
to  Mangalore.  Fraserpet  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Mysore  from  Mercara,  and  it  ia  also 
20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  river 
Cauvery  runs  past  Fraserpet,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Coorg  and  Mysore. 

The  great  central  table  land  of  the  pen- 
insnla  of  India  includes  Mysore,  the  Bara- 
mahal,  the  Ceded  Districts  (Bellary  and 
Cuddapah),  Berar,  Hyderabad,  the  Southern 

ahratta  country,  and  the  four  Bombay  col- 
lectorates  in  the  western  Deccan.  The  whole 
of  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parts  immediately  bordering  on  the  ghauts, 
consist  of  a  vast  nndnlating  plain  of  various 
height,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trera, 
except  dose  to  villages  and  towns,  and  with 
but  little  low  jungle.  Here  and  there  low 
raoges  of  hills  appear,  and  isolated  rocks,  or 
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droogs,  mostly  bare,  others  coTeredwith  lofft  J 
brushwood.  Towards  the  north  and  iniilr 
large  steppes  occur,  and  the  coontry  is  mmjit  v 
broken  by  hills  and  ravines  than  in  jtcRa  !^ 
southern  part.  Here  too  we  have  gtnalqfc;  :| 
abundance  of  low  jungle,  and  even  ntmi]||A  j 
tree",  and  in  many  of  the  ravines 
abounds.  Considerable  tracts  of  long-j 
or  'rumnahs'  occur  here  and  there,  ec 
ally  towards  the  more  northern  potticB^ 
whole  of  this  district  was  formerly 
the  Deccan  meaning  the  south. 

Hyder  Ali  brought  Mysore  proper,  Ooofif  .'^ 
with  tho  Camatic  and  much  of  the  Dekhaa  ^ 
under  subjugation,  and  was  at  the  heig^  of  '[ 
his  successes  when  Chum  Raj  the  titular  mlav 
died.    Up  to  this  time  Hyder  -  Ali  had  wo* 
fessed  to  rule  Mysore  in  beUalf  of  the  ninb-  ' 
du  rajah,  and,  every  Dassara,  Chum  Raj  sp-  '. 
peared  before  the  people  iu  the  state  balcony,' 
seated  on  au  ivory  throne,  Hydet  Ali  bebig 
present  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  Minisr* 
ter,  but  he  selected  a  successor,  also  named' 
Chum  Raj,  from  amongst  the  collateral  rela- 
tions,  and  Hyder  continued  to  rule  in  reaUfcy, 
until  his  death,  on  the  7th  December  1782. 

The  climate  of  Bangalore  or  South  Sb&- 
tern  Division  of  Mysore,  is  faTorable  to  Ear  i 
ropeans.  The  thermometer  rordy  rises  above 
90  degrees,  and  the  nights  all  the  year  nmniT 
are  cool  and  refreshing.  The  elevation  of* 
tho  Chittledroog  or  North  Eastern  division 
is  soraeyvhat  less  than  that  of  Bangalore.  In 
climate  it  is  similar,  but  the  temperature 
must  be  higher;  even  for  natives,  this  division 
is  not  considered  so  healthy  as  Bangalore 
chiefiy  on  account  of  its  hills  being  feverish. 
The  South  Eastern  division  called  A&tagram, 
is  very  different  in  every  respect  from  the 
two  first  named  divisions.  Its  southern  and 
western  parts  are  oovered  with  fine  jnng^ 
extending  to  the  slopes  of  the  westom  c^ta 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  base ,  of  the- ' 
Neilgherry  Hills  on  the  oUier.  There  is; 
more  rain  and  it  ia  hotter  in  this  divisibn 
than  in  Bangalore ;  fever  prevails  during 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  bat  on  the  whole- 
the  climate  ia  generally  a  healthy  one. 
The  Nugger  division  to  the  north  of 
Astagram  possesses  an  elevation  generally 
from  2,000  to  3,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  but  there  nro  some  parts  especially  the 
Bababooden  Hills  which  rise  above  6,000  feet. 
The  open  country  is  described  as  healthy  while 
'the  western  half  is  more  or  less  the  rerena. 
Two  talooks  in  this  division  are  said  to  be 
higher  and  healthier  than  other  parts.  Tbej- 
are  called  Wostara  and  Ghikmoogloor,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  situations  in  them 
where  Europeans  might  settle  with  every 
probability  of  enjoyinegood  health.  Co 
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this  accoant  tbese  talooka  appear  to  have 
been  selected  for  the  culiivatiuD  of  coffee, 
and  that  plant  was  here  more  largely  and  more 
saccessfolly  ctdtivated  than  in  any  part  of 
MjBora.  It  is  added,  however,  that  there 
now  scarcely  remains  an  acre  of  land  in  these 
talooka  suitable  for  cofiee  unoccapied  by  i:a- 
ti  res,  who  aro  most  tcnacioos  of  their  i-ights 
to  tlie  soil.  For  health  and  saitableness  to 
^e  Enropeau  constitatiou  Bangalore  and  its 
environs iire  best,  Eoropeans  might  settle  and 
labor  there  with,  every  prospect  of  good 
health. 

Captain  Arthur  of  the  Engineers  found 
Native  gold  in  Mysore,  dissemiuated  iu 
qaartz,  and  also  in  an  indurated  clay  :  also 
some  specimens  crystalized,  in  minute  cubes. 
Gaptain  Warren  discovered  gold  iq  Mysore 
in  1800,  betwixt  Annicnl  and  Poougauore, , 
disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also.in  the  allu- 
vial soil,  ^wo  specimens  were  sent  by 
Iiieut.  Fnckle  from  the  vicinity  of  Banga- 
lore*  one  in  a  matrix  of  dark  bine  quartz, 
and  another  in  black  sand,  a  sufficient  qnan- 
ti±y  was  procured  to  make  a  ring.  The 
natives  have  long  been  working  for  gold 
at  Baitmungalum  just  above  the  ghats — 
Heyne  mentions  that  Captain  Warren  had 
learned  the  fiict  of  the  natives  so  employ- 
ing themselves,  in  their  leisure,  and  tlie 
fact  is  repeated  by  Sir  Whitelaw  AinsHe 
and  Dr.  Clark,  the  latter  of  whom  remarks 
that  gold  was    discovered   in  the  eastern 
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Colonel  Sfaxwell  and  Colonel  Hartley,  having 
met  -with  varied  success,  ]>ord  ComwalUs, 
i791,  took  command,  and  on  the  21st 
March  captured  Bangalore.  Oa  the  13di 
May  1791,  llppoo  opposed  him  at  An- 
kara but  was  completely  routed,  yet  Xiord 
Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  retreat.  In 
August  1791,  however  Cornwallis  captured 
sever^  difficult  forts  and  on  the  5Ch  Feb- 
rQa;-y  1792,  he  encamped  before  Seringa- 
patam,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  fort, 
and  Trppoo  came  to  terms,  delivering  up 
half  his  kingdom,  three  crores  of  rupees 
and  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  reached  Calcutta  in  September 
1 786  and  on  his  return  from  Mysore,  in  1 793 
he  reformed  the  revenue  system  of  Bengal 
by  a  perpetual  settlement  and  he  returned 
tlieu  in  October  to  Britain.  Mysore  ter- 
ritory seems  to  have  baen  under  the  control 
of  polygar  chiefs,  untU  Hyder  Ali  assumed 
the  virtual  sovereignty  iu  1742,  but  in  1799 
it  passed  to  a  young  man  whom  the  British 
put  upon  the  throne  on  the  storm  and 
capture  of  Scringa]>fttam,  when  Tipoo  fell  in 
the  breach.  This  Mysore  rajah,  ruled  with 
little  success  till  1832,  when,  during  Lord 
Bcntiuck's  administration,  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary jurisdicfion  wa'*  delivered  over  to  a 
commission,  which  continues  in  1873,  until 
the  successor,  a  minor,  come  of  age. 


The  taking   of  Bangalore  from  Tippoo 
„  ,     ^.  „  sultan,   on  tTie  21st  March  1791,  gave  the 

,  i'^''^^-  ^^*''*7''°^!Bi-iiLsh  a  permanent  position  in  Mvsore,  but 

H.  M.  83rd  Regiment  xn  1802,— who  found  ^-  I^t^,^  Seringapa 


it  in  the  small  nullahs  or  ruts  or  breaks  in 
the  ground  at  Wan*igum,  a  small  village 
4|  miles  S.  W.  of  Baitmungalum,  also  nu  the 
banks  of  the  Palar  river,  and  the  Ppiiian 
near  Caargory.  He  found  gold  also  at  Mar- 
coopinm  three  miles  south  of  Warrigam, 
and  worked  by  natives  as  it  had  also  been 
worked  by  Tippoo.  Heyne  likewise  (p.  41) 
states  that  gold  has  been  found  near  the 
hills  to  the  S.  E.  of  Ooscottah,  and  Newbold 
likewise  describes  gold  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Captaiu  Warren,  near  the  Bat- 
terine  hills. 

A  Mysore  contingent  of  4,000  soldiers  has 
been  kept  up  since  the  ti'eafcy  of  Seringa- 
patam.  The  people  of  Mysore  are  mostly  of 
the  Vira  Saiva  or  Liugayet  sect. 

The  Beder  or  Veder  race  of  Mysore  live 
by  the  chase,  as  huntc^^s  and  fowlers. 

The  Mysore  toddy  drawers  are  called 
Halipaik,  they  speak  Talova. 

The  first  war  a2;ainst  Tippoo,  king  of 
Mysore,  broke  oat  in  1790.  Tippoo  attacked 
the  rajah  of  Travancore  but  was  defeated 
ytith  considerable  loss,  General  Medows, 


ght  ycai'-s  later,  when  Seringapatam 
was  stormed  on  the  4th  May  1799  that  th-; 
country  carae  under  British  control,  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hiiidu  dcsixndant  of 
former  rulers  on  the  throne.  The  Govern- 
ment wus  resumed  in  1S3'1  at  a  time  when 
the  country  liad  fallen  into  a  d.^pTorable  con- 
dition. Mysore  town  is  on  a  table  laud 
2,450  feet  above  the  sea.  Mysore  tabla 
laud  covers  an  area  of  30,886  sq.  miles  and 
contains  a  population  of  3,3u0,000  soaU. — 
Maihcis  Ziterary  Soeiety  Journal:  XTniver^tU 
Reciew,  p.  556.  Madras  Bxliibition  Juries 
Reports. 

MYSORY  or  Schouteu  Island,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  its  northern 
point  is  in  lat.  0°  37'  S.    It  is  high  and  60 

miles  in  extent. 

MYSORE-THORN,  Eng.  C»salpinia  sepi- 
aria,  Roxb. 

MYTE-KONNEYalsokomriranj.  Poia- 
ciana  pulcherrima,  Linn. 

MYTHE,  or  Slake,  is  a  river  rising  iu  the 
Vindhya  MonntainH,.lat.  22'  32*,  long.  75* 
5' ;  1,850  feet  above  the  sear.  It  raaa  N.  W, 
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145  miles,  W.  25  mi'lefl,  S.  W.  180  miles  into 
the  Oalf  of  Cambay,  Iffligth  350  miles.  lb 
receives  the  Amaos  90,  Manchan  55  milra. 
It  is  navigable  for  15  miles  from  its  moath. 
At  50  miles  vp  100  jards  wide. 

MYTHOLOGY.  All  the  Aiyan  races  have 
a  complicated  mythology,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Semitic  races.  The  latter 
have  £1,  strong ;  Bel  or  Baal,  Lord ;  Adonis 
Lord;  &he|i,  Master;  Moloch,  King;  Ram 
and  BimtnoQ,  the  Exalted ;  and  other  simi- 
lar terms  for  their  deities.  The  Aryans,  on 
the  contrary,  have  Zeus,  the  skj ;  Phcebas, 
Apollo,  the  stm ;  Ncptuue,  the  sea ;  Mai-s, 
war;  Venus,  beaaty,  &o.  Max  Mnller  has 
very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
difference  by  the  different  character  of  the 
language  in  these  two  races. 

Hindu  mythology  accords  precisely  with 
the  Qreek  in  sending  the  soals  of  the  dead 
to  receive  jadgmeut,  and  according  to  the 
fientenoe  of  their  judge  they  are  thence 
conveyed  to  Tai^rjis  or  Elysium,  to  Naraka 
or  Sverga,  according  to  their  evil  or  good 
deeds. 

Grecian  mythology  is  largely  mixed  up 
with  the  mythology  of  India, — the  Ceres  of 
Greece  has  the  Lakshmi  of  India,  Eros  of 
Greece  is  the  Indian  Kama,  Yama  or  Bhar- 
inarajah  is  the  Grecian  Pluto— the  Grecian 
Dionysins  is  the  ludian  Kama ;  Vaitarini  in 
the  hiuda  pantheon  has  its  supposed  ansr 
logue  iu  the  rivet-  Styx,  and  Cerberus  has 
corresponding  dogs.  Amongst  the  hindas, 
mythology  is  all  pervading.  Their  history, 
science,  literature,  iirts,  customs,  and  conversa- 
tion, are  replete  with  mythological  ailusions. 
A  respeoiable  knowledge  of  their  pantheon  is 
conseqaentlyan  almost  indispensable  prepara- 
toi-y  acquirement  to  thestady  and  comprehen- 
fiiofx  of  nearly  every  thing  which  relates  to 
them.  The  mytliology  of  India  done 
much  to  explain  that  of  Greece  and  Scandi- 
navia as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  lixt  of 
tfatj  principal  of  ihc  hiuda  duitics  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day,  and  their  priaeipnl  analogues. 

Durga,  is  the  analogue  of  Juno. 

Nurada,  god  of  music=Hercury. 

Krish  na™  Apollo. 

Bhawani=Vcnns. 

Kali  or  Diirfja  ■=  Proserpine. 

Agni=Vnlcan,  fire,  ignis, 

Swaha,  wife  of  Agni=« Vesta. 

As wini-Knmara= Castor  and  PoUnz. 

AraDa=Anrora. 

Ata-deva=Dlana. 

Knvera=PIntns.  god  of  riches. 

Ganesa=a  m-ilo  Minerva. 

Indra=Jupitvr.  god  of  the  firmament. 

Yaniiia=BNeptime,  god  of  the  water. 
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Prithivi=3iCybele,  goddess  of  earth. 
Yiswakarma   lYulcan,  arohitecti  of  the 
gods 

Eluiikeya  or  Bkaadar^^MaxB,  the  god  of 
war. 

Kama=Copid,  Eros,  god  of  love. 
Surya  or  Arka=»Sol,  the  sun. 
Hanuman,  the  monkey  god,  son  cS  Pava- 
na=Pan. 

Bama,  god  of  wine=Bacohns. 
Heracula,  an  Indian  deity<=EercaleB. ' 
As  wicalapa=Esculapiu&»Genii. 

■Vaya=™iEolns. 
Sri'=Cere8. 

Anna-Pnrna=Aana  perenna. 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  though 
forming  collectively  one  vast  polytheistic 
system,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
dissimilar  in  their  charaeter.  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  been  parcelled  oat 
among  a  number  of  deities,  each  of  whom 
was  the  paternal  god  of  some  city  or  race, 
having  not  only  separate  rites,  but  a  form  of 
worship  widely  difierent.  Each  deity  had  his 
favourite  abode,  and  local  attachment ;  to 
some  valley,  or  grove,  or  town,  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  divinity  especially  belonged, 
and  hence  in  Beotian  Thrace,  we  trace  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  ;  in  northern  Thessaly  the 
woi-sbip  of  Apollo ;  on  the  Corinthian  shores, 
the  rit^  of  Neptune ;  in  Argos,  the  temples  of 
Juno;  and  iu  Ephesus,  the  worship  of  Diana. 
Though  acknowledged  to  be  divine  out  of 
their  own  peculiar  domains,  yet  their  wor- 
shippei's  were  rather  averse  to  proselytism. 
fearing  lest,  by  au  extended  communication, 
the  local  influence  of  the  deity  should  be 
weakened.  The  sacred  object  of  Epbesian 
wor.-^hip,  was  carefully  preserved,  from  the 
period  ot  its  first  formation,  through  the 
ages  which  intervened,  till  the  demoli- 
tion of  pagaa  temples,  which  followed 
upon  the  rise  of  chnetianity.  The  irpage 
consisted  of  a  large  block  of  wood  of 
beech  or  elm,  but,  according  to  some,  of 
ebony  or  vine,  shaped  into  a  likeness  of  the 
goddess,  and  evidencing  its  remote  antiquity 
by  the  rudeness  of  its  workmanship.  The 
first  statues  were  unshaped  blocks  and 
stones ;  and,  hence,  the  word  column,  was 
generaUy  used  by  the  Greeks,  to  denote  a 
statue.  The  Greeks  wnrsbipped  Baal.  They 
identified  Baal  with  Zeus  as  they  did  As- 
tarte  with  Venus.  The  heaven-fallen  idol  of 
EphesQs,  was  not  a  representation  of  the  ele- 
gant huntress  of  classic  fable,  but  an  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic,  a  personification  of  nature. 
In  this  character  she  was  pictured  as  a 
woman,  having  a  number  of  breasts,  to  de- 
note, according  to  Jerom^^l^Jb^^f^ature, 
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she  was  "  the  nurse,  the  snpporter  and  life 
of  all  Uving  creaturee." 

So,  even  to  the  present  day,  amongst  the 
hindoos  and  other  idol  woi^hippera  of  Bri- 
tish India,  shapeless  stones  and  pieces  of 
wood  ari  worslupped  in  every  village ;  the 
three  great  idok  at  Ji^gematii  are  three 
shapeless  masses  of  wood  and  stmilar  pieces 
of  wood  are  used  as  deities  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhemah  river.  Alao  every  village 
has  its  own  local  deity,  and  the  idol  wor- 
shipped at  THpati  is  qaite  dissimilar  from 
that  at  Srirangam. — jUtbbocFs  Origin  of 
Civili  p.  219.  Eind.  TJteat.  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
miner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asiat  p.  83.  Sir 
W.  Jones.   See  Deo,  Grama  deva,  Hindoo. 


HZARAI. 

MYXA,  or  Egyptian  plom  of  Pliny,  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  Cordia  latifolia. 

MYKEK.   Pkr3.  Cloves. 

MYLITTA  AUSTRAUS  of  Tasmania 
one  of  the  Panicaoefle,ita  root  ia  called  oatiTe 
bread,  weighs  from  1  to  11  lbs. 


MYIiiTTA  LAPIDESCEXS. 


Loi'hwait, 


Chu. 


A  fungus  dag  from  the  ground  in  Tnc 
yang-fu,  in  Hapeh  in  China  used  in  womi 
cases,  infantile  diKeases  and  impoteucy.— 
Smith  Mat.  Med.  Ohim.      ^/ j 

MZAEAI,  HiKD.    Chamseroiu  Ritchiua. 
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